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ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUBJECTING  LIVE  ANIMALS  TO  EXPERIMENTS 

EOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 


(Signed)      VICTOEIA  B. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Paith.  To  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  coun- 
cillor Edward  Viscount  Card  well,  Our  right  trusty  and  well- beloved  councillor  John 
Baron  Winmarleigh,  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillor  William  Edward 
Eorster,  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Burgess  Karslake,  knight.  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  esquire,  professor  of  natm'al  history  in  the 
Boyal  School  of  Mines,  Om'  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Eric  Erichsen,  and  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Bicliard  Holt  Hutton,  esquire,  greeting. 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  of  subjecting  live  animals  to  experiments  for  scientific  pm^poses,  and 
to  consider  and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  in  respect  of 
any  such  practice. 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  ability,  and 
discretion,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorize  ana 
appoint  you,  the  said  Edward  Viscount  Cardwell,  John  Baron  Winmarleigh,  William 
Edward  Eorster,  Sir  John  Burgess  Karslake,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  and  Bichard  Holt  Hutton,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

And  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do 
by  these  presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to 
call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary, 
by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  on  the  subjects  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration,  and  every  matter  connected  therewith,  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access 
to,  and  examine  all  such  books,  documents,  and  papers  as  may  afford  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject,  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other 
lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

And  Om^  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  do  with 
all  convenient  speed  report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  your  opinion  upon  the 
matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

And  We  do  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Om- 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 
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And  for  your  assistance  in  the  execution  of  these  presents,  We  have  made  choice  of 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Nathaniel  Baker,  esquire,  barrister-at-law,  to  be  secretary 
to  this  Our  Commission,  vrhose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  court  at  Saint  James's,  the  twenty-second  day  of  June  1875,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  Om*  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

(Countersigned)      BICH^  ASSHETON  CROSS. 
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REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  -MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  commands,  we  have  inquired  into  the 
extent  to  which  the  practice  of  making  experiments  upon  living  animals, — with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  science,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  available 
for  the  relief  of  human  sulfering  or  for  the  prolongation  of  human  life, — is 
carried  in  this  country, — and  we  have  considered  whether  any  and  what  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  respect  of  that  practice.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of 
examining  many  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  and  physiologists  of  great 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  hearing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  the  views  of  that  Society.  He  has  also  laid  before 
us  several  documents  relating  to  the  subject,  which  we  have  printed  in  the  Appendix.  App.  IV. 
We  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  the  references  to  that  portion  of  them  which 
consists  of  opinions  extracted  from  published  works  or  journals. 

A  new  Society  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Vivisection.    A  letter  from  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  Committee,  declining  to  give  evidence  before  us,  will  be  found  in  the     App.  II. 
Appendix.     Mr.  Holt,   M.P.  for   the  North-eastern  Division  of  the  County  of    6175,  &c. 
Lancaster,  one   of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  has  given  evidence  in  com- 
pliance with  our  request.    He  stated  to  us  very  clearly  and  fully  the  conclusions  6170„ 
at  which  he  has  arrived  and  his  reasons  for  them.    Some  observations  which  he  6230. 
made  to  us  on  the  constitution  and  course  of  proceeding  of  the  Society  will  be 
found  in  the  Mmutes.    The  honorary  secretary  gave  evidence  at  considerable  length,  4435. 
It  consisted  in  great  part  of  extracts  from  published  works,  several  of  which  we 
have  not  reprinted  in  extenso  in  the  minutes, — but  we  have  given  the  references  so  as 
to  enable  those  who  may  desire  it  to  refer  to  the  originals  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Klein,  assistant  professor  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  3528. 
lecturer  on  general  histology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  gave  evidence  before 
us.  Dr.  Klein  has  acted  in  the  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  under 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  hand- 
book to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer.  The  proof  of  his  evidence  was  sent  to  him  in 
the  usual  course  for  his  corrections.  This  he  returned  with  alterations  which  appeared 
to  us  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  answers  he  had  given 
us  at  his  examination,  that  we  felt  ourselves  unable  to  receive  them  as  an  authentic 
report  of  his  evidence.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  he  has  requested  permission  to 
withdraw  the  evidence.  We  have  thought  that  this  com'se  would  not  be  right,  and 
we  have  included  in  the  minutes  the  shorthand  writer's  note  as  it  was  originally  taken, 
and  have  given  in  the  Appendix  the  amended  proof  submitted  to  us,  with  the  App.  II. 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

We  find  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  physiology — the  science  2211. 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  living  animals — had  been  for  some 
time  past  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  that  there  has  been  of  late 
years  a  great  movement  in  advance.  This  movement  is  not  special  to  physiology  , 
but  embraces  physics,  chemistry,  pathology,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  physical 
science.  Laboratories  for  research  and  instruction  in  the  sciences  of  light,  heat,  and  2678. 
electricity,  and  of  chemistry,  no  less  than  in  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
have  recently  been  established  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Physiological  and  patho- 
logical laboratories  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  larse  medical  schools  in 
the  country.  Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  ch'cumstance  that,  in  the 
contract  recently  entered  into  for  an  addition  to  tlie  University  buildings  at  Edin- 
bm*gh,  provision  is  made  for  extensive  appliances  with  a  view  to  physiological 
experiment  and  instruction ;  while  we  are  informed  that  until  of  recent  years  there 
was  in  tliis  country  no  physical  or  physiological  laboratory  of  any  kind  to  which 
students  had  access,  and  in  which  they  were  regularly  trained.  There  is,  then, 
at  the  present  time  a  general  development  of  all  the  physical  sciences, — what  has 
been  termed  by  one  of  the  witnesses  a  great  scientific  revival.    It  is  accompanied  by  2215, 
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3090.      tlie  conviction,  at  wliich  tlie  men  of  science  have  generally  arrived,  that  no  teaching 
of  physical  science  is  complete  unless  it  is  illustrated   by  practical  instruction. 
Physiology  in  particular  is  now  for  the  first  time  assuming  the  position  of  a  separate 
science.    The  professed  physiologist  has  been  until  recently  almost  entirely  imve- 
presented ;  that  is  to  say,  the  physiological  work  has  been  done  by  persons  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  at  the  same  time.     The  professor  of  physiology  in  Edinburgh 
was  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  medical  practitioner,  a  consulting  physician ;  but 
the  position  is  now  filled  by  a  professed  physiologist,  who  occupies  his  whole  time  in 
that  way.    At  present  there  are  three  positions  in  England,  the  tenure  of  which  limits 
the  holders  to  be  exclusively  professed  physiologists,  viz.,  Dr.  Burdon-Sandersoji's  at 
University  College  (London),  Dr.  Poster's  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Brackenbury  pro- 
1886.      fessorship  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.    It  is  indeed  the  expectation  of  those  most 
2242.      conversant  with  the  subject,  that  physiological  investigations  will  more  and  more  take 
^868      place  in  connection  with  public  institutions,  that  new  chants  will  from  time  to  time 
5420.      be  founded,  and  that  an  organised  system  of  instruction  in  physiology  will  speedily 
become  an  important  featm^e  in  scientific  education. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  experiments  at  present  performed 
upon  living  animals  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  number 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  include  in  our  consideration,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
we  must  assume  that  the  experimental  method  is  being  rapidly  developed, ^ — very 
.'■2{5.  rapidly.  Dr.  Sharpey  has  assured  us,— for,  he  says,  that  the  application  of  physics  to 
the  phsenomena  of  life,  particularly  in  making  exact  quantitative  determinations,  is 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  modern  physiology. 

In  laying  before  Your  Majesty  our  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  practice 
now  prevails,  we  have  not  the  means  of  referring  to  statistical,  returns  except  as 
regards  the  experiments  performed  in  the  physiological  laboratories  attached  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  universities;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  experiments  have 
been  and  now  are  performed  occasionally  by  private  persons,  of  whose  number  we 
2607.  are  able  to  form  no  accurate  computation.  The  number  of  persons  systematically 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  from  15  to  20  at 
the  utmost.  Such  statistical  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  will  be 
App.  III.    found  in  the  Appendix. 

A  very  strong  feeling  has  been  excited  in  the  country,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  on  this  subject. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  assemblage  in  London  in  1874  of  delegates  from  foreign  coun- 
tries connected  with  associations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  Your  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  public  expression  to  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of 
A['\>,  I.  their  efforts, — to  a  horror  in  hearing  and  reading  of  the  sufferings  which  the  brute 
creation  often  undergo, — to  a  fear  that  this  is  sometinies  the  case  from  exjaeriments 
in  the  pursuit  of  science, — and  to  a  hope  that  the  entire  advantage  of  those  anaesthetic 
discoveries,  from  which  man  has  derived  so  much  benefit  himself  in  the  alleviation  of 
sufi'ering,  may  be  fully  extended  to  the  lower  animals. 

We  believe  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  generally. 
The  present  feeKng  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  a  variety  of  concurrent  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  movement,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  involving,  it 
is  generally  believed,  a  great  increase,  present  and  prospective,  in  the  practice  of 
subjecting  live  animals  to  experiments ; — the  introduction  at  some  of  the  principal 
medical  schools  of  experiments,  by  way,  not  of  original  research  only,  but  of 
demonstrations  to  students  given  in  public ; — and  the  circulation  here  of  the  reports 
of  many  very  painful  experiments,  mainly  taken  from  foreign  publications  ; — -but  most 
of  all  by  the  appearance  in  1873  of  a  work  called  a  Handbook  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  professing  to  be  intended  f  oi'  beginners,  and  describing  many  very  severe  ex- 
228-i.  periments.  It  is  admitted  in  his  evidence  by  the  editor  himself,  that  no  adequate  means 
2333.  had  been  taken  either  to  explain  the  meaning  wliich  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  word  "  beginners,"  viz.,  beginners  in  the  special  study  of  physiology, — or  to  make 
known  what  he  told  us  is  the  general  imderstanding  in  all  English  lal3oratories,  that 
anaesthetics  should  be  administered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  other  cases 
painful  experiments  should  not  be  repeated  merely  to  demonstrate  truths  already 

2367.  sufficiently  established.     This,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  taken  for  granted.  He 

2368.  expressed  his  regret  that  this  feehng  should  have  been  occasioned  by  the  publication 

2369.  of  the  book,  and  gave  us  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  take  measures,  to  which  he 
referred,  for  correcting  the  impression  it  had  produced.  Much  attention  also  has 
been  drawn  to  a  series  of  experiments  which  were  recently  performed  by  Dr.  Perrier  in 
the  laboratorv  of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  at  the  West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wake- 
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field.    These  have  been,  widely  made  known  to  the  public,  and  it  has  been  asserted 

that  from  their  nature  they  could  not  have  been  performed  under  anaesthetics.    If  that 

had  been  the  case  they  would  doubtless  have  been  extremely  painful,  but  they  were 

performed  in  the  presence  of  many  medical  men,  and  we  are  positively  assured  by 

Dr.  Eerrier  and  Dr.  Crichton  Bromie  that  all  the  animals  experimented  upon  were  3172. 

first  rendered  insensible  to  pain,  and  were  kept  so  during  the  operations.    Much  '"^^93. 

allowance  must  be  made  for  the  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration  to  which  reports 

on  such  a  subject  are  necessarily  liable  when  not  critically  examined  and  not  based 

upon  the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses. 

Medicine  rests  upon  the  triple  basis  of  clinical  observation,  and  patho-  1444. 
logical  and  physiological  research,^ — and  the  practice  of  operating  upon  the 
living  subject  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the  pursuit  of 
medical  science,  and  to  have  been  applied  not  only  to  animals,  but  at  some  times  even 
to  men,  without  regard  to  the  suffering  it  involved.  Speaking  of  the  time  of  Celsus, 
Bacon,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  says  : — "  As  for  the  passages  and  pores,  it  is 
"  true  what  was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more  subtle  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomia, 
"  because  they  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they  be  open  and  manifest 
"  in  live ;  which  being  supposed,  though  the  inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivorum 
"  was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved,  yet  in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this  observation, 
"  the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have  l)een  relinquished  altogether,  or 
"  referred  to  the  casual  practices  of  surgery,  but  might  have  been  well  diverted  upon 
"  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
"  parts,  may  sufiiciently  satisfy  this  inquny." — Book  II.  Title  X.  9. 

Galen,  in  his  writings,  describes  with  painful  particularity  the  great  number  of  499. 
the  tables  he  had  on  which  animals  might  be  fastened,  and  the  severe  experiments 
which  he  used  to  perform  upon  them. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  practice  was  extensively  pursued  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Harvey  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
debted to  it  for  the  ever  memorable  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  2^4. 
"  When,"  he  says,  "  I  first  gave  my  mind  to  vivisections,  as  a  means  of 
"  discovering  the  motions  and  uses  of  the  heart,  and  sought  to  discover  these  from 
"  actual  inspection,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  otliers,  I  found  the  task  so  truly 
"  arduous,  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think  with  Jj'racastorius, 
"  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  only  to  be  comprehended  by  God.  Por  I  could 
"  neither  rightly  perceive  at  first  when  the  systole  and  when  the  diastole  took  place, 
"  nor  when  and  where  dilatation  and  contraction  occm'red,  by  reason  of  the  rapidity 
"  of  the  motion,  which  in  many  animals  is  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
"  coming  and  going  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  that  the  systole  presented  itself  to 
'•'  me,  now  from  this  point,  now  from  that,  the  diastole  the  same  ;  and  then  every- 
"  thing  was  reversed,  -the  motion  occurring,  as  it  seemed,  variously  and  confusedly 
"  together.  My  mind  was  therefore  greatly  unsettled,  nor  did  I  know  what  I  should 
"  myself  conclude,  nor  what  believe  from  others.  I  was  not  surprised  that  Andreas 
"  Laurentius  should  have  said  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  as  perplexing  as  the 
"  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus  had  appeared  to  Aristotle.  At  length,  and  by  using 
"  greater  and  daily  diligence,  having  frequent  recourse  to  vivisections,  employing  a 
"  variety  of  animals  for  the  pm^pose,  and  collecting  numerous  observations,  I  thought  138. 
"  that  I  had  attained  to  the  truth."  The  deer  in  the  Boyal  Parks  were  placed 
at-  his  disposal  for  this  pm-pose ;  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  he  felt 
he  could  demonstrate  the  thing.  King  Charles  the  Eirst  and  his  Queen,  with  the 
princesses,  attended  a  lecture  of  Harvey's  to  witness  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
proved  upon  the  living  body. 

The  great  physiologist  of  the  eighteenth  century  ivas  Haller.  Dr.  Sliarpey,  after  ^92. 
speaking  of  Haller  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  physiologists  and  the  author  of  the 
greatest  work  upon  physiology  perhaps  that  ever  appeared,  quoted  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  writings,  published  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  "  But  it 
"  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  dissections  of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals.  It  is 
"  necessary  to  incise  them  in  the  living  state.  There  is  no  action  in  the  dead  body ; 
"  all  movement  must  be  studied  in  the  living  animal,  and  the  whole  of  physiology 
"  turns  on  the  motions,  external  and  internal,  of  the  living  body.  Hence  no  progress 
"  can  be  made  in  investigating  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  its  more  recondite 
"  movements,  or  the  respiration,  or  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  bones,  the  course 
"  of  the  chyle,  or  the  motion  of  the  intestines,  without  the  sacrifice  of  living  animals- 
"  A  single  experiment  will  sometimes  refute  the  laborious  speculation  of  years.  Hcec 
"  crudelitas  ad  veram  pliysiologiam  plus  coutulit,  quam  omnes  fere  allcB  artes  qimrum 
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"  conspirmite  opera  nostra  scientia  convaluit.^^  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from 
this  passage  that  Haller  was  an  advocate  of  cruelty  ;  for  in  his  Life  by  Dr.  Hemy  of 
Manchester  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  convinced  that  an  idle  inquisitiveness  or  a 
passion  for  reputation  could  not  justify  our  killing  sensible  beings  in  torments,  and 
that  whatever  reason  we  may  have  to  regard  them  as  formed  for  our  use,  it  is  absm^d 
and  cruel  to  imagine  that  they  are  designed  also  to  be  the  sport  of  our  curiosity  or 
vanity. 

We    have   great  satisfaction  in   assuring  Your  Majesty  that  at  the  present 
time   a  general    sentiment  of  humanity  on  this  subject  appears  to  pervade  all 
classes    in   this   country.      "  It   deserves    detestation    and  abhorrence,"   is  the 
emphatic  reply  of  Mr.  Darwin,  when  the  question  is  put  to  him  what  would 
be  his  view  of  trying  a  painful  experiment  without  ansesthetics,  when  the  same 
4672.      experiment  could  be  made  with  ansesthetics, — or  in  short  of  inflicting  any  paia  that 
was  not  absolutely-  necessary  upon  any  animal.    This  principle  is  accepted  generally 
by  the  very  highly  educated  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  either  to  scientific  investi- 
gation and  education,  or  to  the  mitigation  or  the  removal  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow  creatures ;  though  differences  of  degree  in  regard  to  its  practical  application 
will  be  easily  discernible  by  those  who  study  the  evidence  as  it  has  been  laid  before 
4667.      us.    Eminent  as  Mr.  Darwin  is  in  science,  he  has  been  but  little  conversant  with 
444.       experiments  on  living  animals.    Of  those  who  have  practised  such  experiments  from 
their  earliest  years  of  study,  none  is  more  distinguished  than  Dr.  Sharpey.  He 
assures  the  Commission  that  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  studying  in  Paris,  he 
went  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  Majendie  gave  upon  experimental 
physiology,  and  was  so  utterly  repelled  by  what  he  witnessed,  that  he  never  went  back 
again.    This  was  no  small  evidence  of  humane  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a  young  and 
ardent  student  at  the  outset  of  his  professional  career,-  for  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
what  was  probably  the  principal  object  of  his  residence  in  Paris ;  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  now,  in  his  riper  years,  to  speak  of  one  of  Majendie's  experiments  in  particular 
474.      as  "his  famous,  it  might  rather  have  been  called  infamous  "  experiment. 
2062.         The  feeling  of  the  students  on  the  subject  is  thus  described  by  their  teachers.  Dr. 
Pavy  says  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  lectures  he  is  almost  obliged  to  give  a  little 
apology  for  saying  that  the  course  will  be  an  experimental  one.    He  sees  upon  the 
faces  of  the  students  sitting  before  him  an  expression  which  leads  him  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  make  some  explanation,  and  to  tell  them  at  once  that  no  experiment 
will  be  introduced  which  will  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive  amongst  them. 
It  is  what  he  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  he  has  found  it  necessary  from  what 
2194.      he  has  observed  in  his  audience.    He  is  speaking  of  his  own  class  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
but  this  he  says  we  may  take  as  a  fair  average  example  of  the  students  at  all  well 
2898.      conducted  schools  of  medicine  in  the  country.    Dr.  Rutherford  told  us,  speaking  of 
the  students  at  Edinburgh,  that  if  an  animal  has  been  suffered  to  come  out  from 
anaesthesia,  the  students  at  once  resent  it.    Dr.  M^'Donnell,  speaking  of  the  students 
in  Dublin,  says  that  unless  he  was  able  to  give  some  good  reason  for  doing  away  with 
the  ansesthetics,  the  students  would  not  tolerate  the  occurrence ;  the  public  opinion  of 
5468.      the  students  would  be  strongly  against  it.    Sir  William  Gull  assures  us  that  in  a  medical 
school  anything  like  cruelty  or  indifference  to  suffering  would  be  scouted  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  students,  and  that  he  has  never  seen  anything  like  indifference. 

Dr.  Haughton  told  us  that  he  was  present  in  Norwich  on  the  occasion  when  the 
experiments  upon  dogs  were  performed  which  led  to  the  celebrated  prosecution,  and  the 
public  was  so  much  shocked  that  he  thinks  M.  Magnan,  who  performed  them, 
1931.  was  in  danger.  Of  this  experiment  we  are  told  by  Professor  Humphry,  who  was 
^07.  present  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  that  it  was  an  experiment  of  some  scientific 
Yjg'  value,  and  the  dog  he  saw  did  not  appear  to  be  suffering  much.  Sir  William  Pergusson 
1107.  told"  us  he  thought  it  was  grounded  on  incorrect  views  altogether,  and  Dr.  Taylor  that 
1188.      the  experiments  were  of  a  most  cruel  kind  and  could  answer  no  sufficient  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  E/oyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  when 

1545.  asked  whether  the  general  tendency  of  the  scientific  world  in  this  comrtry  is  at 
variance  with  humanity,  says  he  believes  it  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 

1549.  foreign  physiologists ;  and  while  giving  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  society  that  experiments 
are  performed  which  are  in  their  nature  beyond  any  legitimate  province  of  science, 
and  that  the  pain  which  they  inflict  is  pain  which  it  is  not  justifiable  to  inflict  even 

1546.  for  the  scientific  object  in  view,  he  readily  acknowledges  tint  he  does  not  know  a 
single  case  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  that  in  general  the  English  physiologists  have  used 

1543.      ansesthetics  where  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  safety  to  the  experiment. 

The  recommendations  which  we  shall  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty  will  turn  in 
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a  great  measure  upon  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  The  whole  suhject  of  experiments  upon 
living  animals  has  been,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  relieved  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  difficulty  by  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  and  particularly  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  ether  and  of  chloroform,  in  1846  and 
1847. 

In  considering  what  those  recommendations  ought  to  be,  the  first  question  that  offers 
itself  is,  Can  the  practice  of  subjecting  living  animals  to  experiments  be  altogether 
prohibited  ? 

To  this  question  it  may  seem  sufficient  to  reply  that  such  an  enactment  must  ine- 
vitably lead  either  to  a  general  evasion  of  the  law,  or  to  an  universal  flight  of  medical 
and  physiological  investigators  and  students  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  schools 
and  laboratories,  and  that  by  this  means  the  general  treatment  of  animals  in  experi- 
ments would  certainly  not  be  altered  for  the  better.    "We  have  not  been  entitled  to 
expect  the  attendance  of  foreign  witnesses ;    and  it  is  obvious  that  our  recom- 
mendations, if  approved  and  adopted  by  Your  Majesty,  can  have  no  force  ia 
foreign  countries.     We  have,  therefore,  thought  ourselves  bound  in  fairness  to 
avoid  receiving  adverse  testimony  in  respect  to  foreign  physiologists  beyond  what 
is  to  be  derived  from  their  own  published  writings ;  and  it  has  given  us  sincere  2914. 
pleasure  to  receive  incidentally  from  competent  witnesses  an  assurance  of  the  3856. 
humane  spirit  which  they  have  known  to  prevail  in  some  foreign  laboratories. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  nothing  will  be  gained  to  the  2217. 
cause   of  humanity  by  compelling  native  students  to  seek  their  education  abroad 
instead  of  at  home  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  voice  of  public  opinion  here  will  have 
an  influence  in  the  great  public  institutions  of  this  country,  which  it  cannot  exercise 
if  experiments  on  living  animals  shall  be  driven  into  private  chambers  to  be  carried  2897. 
on,  with  inferior  appliances,  in  conscious  violation  of  the  law. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  the  purpose  by  legislative  prohibition, 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  do  so  ? 

No  one  is  better  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject  than  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  on  professional 
and  personal  grounds,  but  also  because  the  objection  which  prevails  in  many  minds 
against  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  the  infliction  of  pain  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  him.    His  practice,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  that  of  a  physician, 
and  we    learn  that  he  has  attained   to  liis  eminence  in  the  profession  without 
having  ever  himself  seen  an  experiment  on  an  animal  at  all, — making   himself  33. 
acquainted  with  those  performed  by  others  and  then'  results,  and  making  such  use  64. 
of  them  as  he  could.    When  the  present  controversy  began,  Sn  Thomas  Watson  ' 
published,  in  a  periodical  of  the  day,  his  opinions  upon  it.   This  paper  will  be 
found  in  our  Appendix ;  and  his  views  will  appear,  in  the  minutes  of   our  evi-    App.  III. 
dence,  to  have  been  sustained  by  himself  and   supported  by  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  highest  medical  and  scientific  testimony.    He  begins  with  the  general  8. 
proposition  that,  at  a  small  expense  of  suffering  to  one  of  the  lower  animals,  we  *^ 
may  obtain  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  prevent  or  mitigate  pain  much  more 
severe  and  lasting,  or  even  to  ward  off  peril  to  life,  or  to  prolong  life  in  a  human 
being.     He  states  his  opinion  that  for  such  purposes  experiments  are  justifiable ; 
but  that  they  ought  to  be  made  under  very  great  restraint,  and  with  very  careful 
forethought ;  that  no  such  experiments  are  excusable  if  they  are  made  at  random  ; 
that  to  justify  them  at  all  there  must  be  some  definite  object  in  view  of  a  previously 
instructed  mind ;  some  plain  question  to  settle,  some  important  doubt  or  uncertainty 
to  remove,  some  hypothesis  containing  the  promise  of  service  to  humanity  to  be 
confirmed  or  confuted,  at  least  some  reasonable  hope  and  prospect  of  resulting  benefit ; 
that  the  experimenter   ought  to  be  an  absolutely  good  anatomist,  that  he  ought 
also  to  be  master  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  learnt  respecting  the  question  which 
he  Was  endeavoming  to  elucidate,  and  that  he  should  take  especial  care  to  have  the 
proper  implements  and  apparatus  at  hand  for  the  performance  of  his  experiments,  and 
that  he  should  have  trained  assistants  who  would  not  blunder  in  assisting  him.    Sir  22. 
Thomas  Watson  says  that,  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  the  great  majority  ^3. 
of    experiments    can   be   rendered   very   nearly,   if    not  entirely,  painless.  He 
fm^ther  states  that  it  is  the  decided  wish  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical       45.  - 
profession  in  both  its  branches  to  prevent  abuse  and  to  rej)ress  cruelty  as  much  as 
possible,  and  he  expresses  his  confident  opinion  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament  may  4S. 
look  for  the  support  of  those  eminent  men  in  any  reasonable  measures  which  they 
may  adopt  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  kindred  spirit,  Sir  James  Paget,  who  is  President  of  the  Hoyal  College  of 
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Surgeons  and  of  tlie  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  laid  before  us  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh 
267.       in  1871.    Those  resolutions  were: — "(I.)   No  experiment  which  can  be  performed 
"  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  ought  to  be  done  without  it.    (II.)  No 
"  painful  experiment  is  justifiable  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a  law  or  fact 
"  already  demonstrated ;  in  other  words,  experimentation  without  the  employment 
"  of  anaesthetics  is  not  a  fitting  exhibition  for  teaching  purposes.    (III.)  Whenever, 
"  for  the  investigation  of  new  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  painful  experiment, 
"  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  success,  in  order  that  the  sufferings  inflicted 
*'  may  not  be  wasted.    Eor  tliis  reason,  no  painful  experiment  ought  to  be  performed 
hy  an  unskilled  person,  with  insufficient  instruments  and  assistants,  or  in  places 
"  not  suitable  to  the  purpose ;  that  is  to  say,  anywhere  except  in  physiological  and 
'v  pathological  laboratories,  under  proper  regulations.    (IV.)  In  the  scientific  prepara- 
"  tion  for  .veterinary  practice,  operations  ought  not  to  be  performed  upon  living 
"  animals  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  operative  dexterity." 

269.  Sir  James  Paget  proceeded  to  say  that  these  resolutions  had  received  his  entire 

approval.  The  principle  of  them  was  adopted  in  a  petition  signed  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Huxley,  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  William  Jenner,  the  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  several  more  leaders  in  science : — and  the  Bill  which 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Play  fair  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  must  (without  committing  to  all  its  provisions  all  who  "were  favom^able  to 
it  generally)  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  readiness  of  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  science  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  this  difficult  question. 

The  opinion  that  experiments  upon  animals  susceptible  of  pain  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  prohibited,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  has  been  supported  before 

272.  us  by  reasoning  which  it  is  not  easy  to  confute.  All  medical  science,  it  is 
urged  by  Sir  J ames  Paget,  being  in  a  state  of  progress,  is  continually  coming  in 
sight  of  problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  experiments  either  upon  man  or 
upon  some  lower  animal;  so  that  if  a  patient  sufl^ering  from  injury  or  disease  is 
brought  to  a  physician  or  surgeon,  the  physician  or  surgeon  must  either  adopt  some 
course  of  cure  which  has  become  known  to  him  from  the  former  experience  of  the 
profession  acquired  by  practice  upon  other  patients  or  by  experiment  by  himself  or 
others  on  animals,  or  else  he  must  adopt  upon  conjecture  the  remedy  which  he 
thinks  most  likely  to  be  useful ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  he  must  submit  the 
present  patient '  to  an  experiment,  instead  of  proceeding  to  his  treatment  with  the 

1442.  assm^ance  which  might  have  been  given  by  past  experience.  "  We  save  ourselves," 
Mr.  Simon  expresses  it,  "a  great  deal  of  needless  experimentation  on  man  by  some 
"  experimentations  on  the  lower  animals."  This  cogent  argument  is  evidently  sus- 
ceptible of  indefinite  illustration  from  memorable  cases  which  have  from  time  to  time 
occurred  in  history. 

We  propose  to  consider  experiments  upon  animals  under  three  heads, — operations 
involving  the  use  of  the  knife, — the  administration  of  poisonous  or  dangerous  drugs, 
— and  the  production  of  disease ;  but  before  we  do  so  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  made  for  scientific  purposes  either  no  pain 
at  all  need  be  inflicted,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  examining  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  under  the  microscope; — or  the  animal  is  first 
permanently  deprived  of  sensation,  as  in  the  study  of  reflex  movements,  of  muscular 
irritability,  of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  the  miaintenance  of 
the  heart's  action  by  artificial  respiration,  and  other  cases. 

It  may  also  be  convenient  to  notice  that  two  classes  of  experiment  are  usually 
spoken  of  in  the  medical  profession  under  the  common  appellation  of  thei'apeutic 
experiments, — i.e.,  experiments  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of 
new  remedies,  or  of  acquhing  greater  precision  in  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  those 
already  in  use.  Therapeutic  experiments  are  sometimes  conducted  by  operations  upon 
living  animals,  as  when  the  organ,  for  example  the  liver,  is  exposed,  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  some  agent  upon  that  organ,  whether  a  well-known  agent  or  a  newly  dis- 
covered or  suggested  agent,  may  be  open  to  view  and  be  observed: — or  they  may 
consist  in  simply  trying  upon  a  living  animal  the  effect  of  an  agent  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce,  but  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  try  upon  animals  before  the  trial  is 
hazarded  upon  man.  In  the  tripartite  division  of  experiments  which  follows,  the 
former  of  these  classes  will  be  included  under  the  head  of  operations,  the  latter  under 
that  of  the  administration  of  drugs. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  then  may  be  considered  under  three  principal 
heads,  viz. : — 
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a.  Operations  : — These  are  performed  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  either  for 
original  research  or  for  demonstration  to  students,  the  processes  of  life. 

b.  The  administration  of  poisonous  or  dangerous  drugs : — for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  effect,  or  of  discovering  the  cure, — or  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
legal  investigations. 

c.  The  production  of  disease  : — for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  progress,  and  dis- 
covering the  means  of  preventing,  mitigating,  or  curing  the  eflPects  of  the  same  or 
similar  diseases  in  men  or  animals. 

a.  The  principal  cases  which  have  been  selected  for  us  as  instances  in  which  such  3025. 
operations  have  resulted  in  great  discoveries  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood, — the  discovery  of  the  action  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  system  of 
vessels, — and  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discovery  of  the  compound  function  of  the  spinal 
nerves ;  these  three  subjects  have  been  selected  for  illustration  because  they  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  present  physiological  knowledge.    Professor  Turner,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  we.  have  been  indebted  for  this  selection,  has  submitted  to  us  notes 
of  the  history  of  various  discoveries,  and  we  desire  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  3025. 
all  who  wish  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  practical  medicine  has  been  improved  by  ^l^'''^- 
physiological  experiment  to  his  evidence  and  that  of  Dr.  M'Kendrick  on  the  subject. 

It  would  require  a  voluminous  treatise  to  exhibit  in  a  consecutive  statement 
the  benefits  that  medicine  and  surgery  have  derived  from  these  discoveries.  Let 
us  take  for  our  example  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
various  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  in  the  safer  method  of 
performiiig  surgical  operations  on  the  human  subj.ect,  that  have  resulted  from  it. 
In  medicine  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of,  and  of  the  proper 
treatment  to  apply  in  the  large  and  important  class  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  circulation.  In  surgery,  this  discovery  has  exercised  a  still  more  direct  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  improvements  in  practice  directly  referrible  to 
it  would  lead  us  by  gradual  and  successive  stages  from  the  time  when  after  an  4538. 
amputation  red-hot  irons  were  applied  to  staunch  the  bleeding  vessels,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  carbolized  ligature  of  the  present  day.  If  Harvey's  experiments,  and  3065. 
those  upon  the  lacteal  system,  were  to  be  performed  now,  the  animals  would  first  be 
rendered  insensible  to  pain ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  experiments, 
where  sensation  was  the  immediate  subject  of  the  investigation,  by  far  the  most 
severe  part  would  also  be  performed  while  the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
anaesthesia. 

If,  therefore,  this  inquny  had  been  instituted  at  some  former  time,  we  should  have 
been  compelled,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  experiment,  to  weigh  in  the  one  scale  the 
infliction  of  great  and  perhaps  protracted  suffering, — and  in  the  other  the  sacrifice  of 
knowledge,  most  important  to  mankind,  but  only  to  be  looked  for  from  experiments 
which  involved  such  suffering.  By  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  we  have  been 
relieved  from  that  necessity,  and  our  present  task  is  to  devise  measures  which  may 
prove  effectual  to  prevent  abuse. 

h.  With  reference  to  the  administration  of  poisons  to  the  lower  animals.  Sir  James  305. 
Paget  brings  forward  the  hope  of  discovering  an  antidote  for  snake  poisons,  in 
proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  performance  of  these  experiments.  He 
mentions  the  many  thousands  of  Your  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  who  perish 
annually  from  snake  bites.  It  is  hopeless,  he  says,  to  make  observations  upon  the 
persons  bitten  by  the  snakes,  with  the  expectation  of  effecting  a  cure.  A  Government 
reward  has  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  sufficient  antidote.  Sir  James  Paget 
mentions  the  case  of  an  enthusiast  who  was  so  sanguine  of  obtaining  this  reward 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  subjecting  himself  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra 
in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  antidote.  The  medical  authorities  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  persuaded  him  to  transfer  the  experiment  to  some  pigeons,  which  all  instantly 
died.  Sir  James  Paget  says  we  cannot  expect  that  short  of  50  years  hence  a  true 
antidote  for  snake  bites  should  be  found  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  series  of 
experiments. 

Of  the  advantages  derived  to  man  from  the  administration  of  drugs  to  animals  by 
way  of  experiment,  Sir  James  Paget  gives  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  that  fatal  and 
distressing  malady  angina  pectoris,  which  appears  quite  recently  to  have  been  brought  308. 
in  some  degree  within  the  domain  of  medical  control,  in  consequence  of  a  discovery 
made  from  observing  the  effect  of  nitrite  of  amyl  on  living  animals.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  for  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  themselves  both  men  and  animals  have 
been  largely  indebted  to  the  practice  now  in  question. 
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On  the  subject  of  administering  poisons  to  animals  in  furtherance  of  medico-legal 
jurisprudence  we  examined  Dr.  Taylor,  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  and 

•   ^      toxicology  at  Guy's   Hospital,  the  author  of  well-known  works  upon  the  subject. 

1155.  ■  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  a  principal  witness  on  all  great  cases  of  poisoning  for  the  last 
20  years.  He  referred  us  especially  to  his  experience  in  the  cases  of  Palmer, 
Smethurst,  and  Pritchard.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  case  of  Palmer  the  conviction 
resulted  from  evidence  given  by  himself  and  Dr.  Hees.    The  effect  of  strychnine  was 

1167.  at  that  time  little  known.  Great  difficulty  was  occasioned  to  the  prosecution  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  viscera  were  handled  after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  body. 
The  main  point  in  controversy  was  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  poison  could  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  death,  seeing  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.     This  possibility  was  established  by  experiments  upon  six  rabbits  made  by 

1162.  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Eees.  Again,  Dr.  Taylor  referred  us  to  a  case  which  occurred  in 
Suffolk  12  or  14  years  ago,  in  which  a  woman  was  charged  with  having  administered 
arsenic  to  her  stepchild,  who  had  clearly  died  from  the  effects  of  that  poison.  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Dr.  Pavy  estabhshed  by  experiments  upon  rabbits  and  dogs  what  satisfied 
the  coroner's  jury  that  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  that  the  death  had  been  occasioned  by  the  admitted  application  of 
arsenical  ointment  to  the  skin.    These  cases  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  recommend  that*" the  Indian  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  pm-suing  its  endeavours  to  discover  an  antidote  for  snake  bites  : — or 
that  without  such  an  effort  Your  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  should  be  left  to  perish  in 
large  numbers  annually  from  the  effects  of  these  poisons ;  nor  can  we  say  that 
new  medicinal  agents  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  tried  upon  man,  when  the 
risk  to  human  life  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  previous  trial  upon  animals. 
We  cannot  recommend  that  for  want  of  such  experiments  criminals  like  Palmer 
should  be  permitted  to  escape,  or  persons  suspected  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
estabhshing  theu'  innocence.    But  we  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  an  effectual 

1180.      restraint  should  be  placed  upon  what  Dr.  Taylor  has  described  to  us  as  pm-poseless 

1168.  cruelty, — on   experiments   made  in  excessive  numbers, — on  experiments  made  to 

1169.  estabhsh  what  has  been  already  proved, — on  experiments  attended  with  great  pain, 
jjgy'      and  defeating  the  very  object  in  view, — on  experiments  made  where  a  man  has  been 

desirous  of  bringing  himself  forward,  or  trying  a  new  thing  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  notoriety. 

c.  The  production  of  disease  in  animals  has  been  ah-eady,  and  is  likely  to 
become  still  more,  the  source  of  knowledge  prophylactic  as  well  as  therapeutic,  tending 
in  the  most  important  degree  to  the  prevention  as  well  as  to  the  mitigation  and  the 
cure  of  disease  in  the  human  family.    There  can  be  no  simpler,  or  more  striking 

5530.  example  than  that  of  vaccination  for  the  small-pox,  the  discovery  which  was  said  to 
have  saved  more  lives  than  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon  had  destroyed.  It  was  by 
observation  that  Dr.  Jenner  discovered  the  immunity  from  small-pox  of  those  who  had 
contracted  cow-pox.  But  it  was  by  experiments  upon  cows  that  the  origin  of  the  cow- 
pox,  a  disease  stated  to  be  derived  from  grease  in  the  horse,  was  ascertained.  At  the 
present  time  systematic  experiments  are  being  made  under  the  dhection  of  the 
Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  facts 
which  may  guide  that  department  in  taking  efficient  measures  for  the  prevention  or 

1367.  for  the  cure  of  disease.  In  an  explanatory  memorandum  given  to  Mr,  Porster  when 
Vice-President  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  aim  is  to 
obtain  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  mode  of  attack  of  any  disease 
which  is  in  question ;  and  in  this  study  it  frequently  happens  that  more  or  less 
experiment  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  results  which  the  administration  of  a  particular 
influence  will  produce  on  an  animal.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  more 
immediately  in  the  interests  of  man,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox  and  cattle 
plague,  but  perhaps  oftenest  in  the  common  interests  of  both.  Mr.  Simon  states  in 
his  memorandum  that  being  obliged,  as  medical  adviser  of  the  Government,  to  make 
himself  as  proficient  as  he  can  in  all  that  relates  to  the  preventing  and  resisting  of 
disease,  he  has  felt  it  indispensable  to  have  recourse  inter  aha  to  such  studies.  The 
subjects  to  which  his  investigations  have  been  particularly  directed  have  been  cholera, 

1359.      tubercle,  pyaemia,  sheep-pox,  and  disinfectants.      Much  of   the  practical  advice 

1414.  given  by  the  Department  to  the  public  as  to  how  they  shall  deal  with  the 
cases  of  cholera  which  may  arise,  and  the  precautions  they  shall  take  against 
the  spreading  of  the  disease,  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  such  experiments.  The 
mode  in  which  cholera  is  spread  had  indeed  been  suspected.    It  was  a  theory  in  the 


teaching  of  Dr.  Snow  in  1849,  but  Mr.  Simon  states  that  since  that  time  it  has  been 
converted  by  experiment  into  a  certainty  which  can  be  made  a  basis  for  the  advice  of  a  1415. 
Government  department.    Important  knowledge  has  also  been  acquired  in  respect  of 
■  tuberculosis,  that  fatal  malady  which  causes  the  loss  of  one  tenth  of  the  whole  615. 
number  of  the  human  family  who  die  in  the  United  Kingdom.    This  knowledge  may  l42o. 
be  expected  to  receive  fresh  development,  and  to  lead,  if  not  to  the  suggestion  of  any 
cure,  at  least  to  the  avoidance  of  many  of  the  causes  which  now  occasion  the  pro- 
duction of  the  malady  in  the  human  subject. 

Por  other  instances  of  a  like  nature,  we  must  refer  to  the  evidence.  The  deduction 
we  draw  from  them  is  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  possibility  of  cure  or  to  the 
probability  of  prevention,  we  cannot  recommend  the  total  prohibition  of  experiments 
of  this  class.  It  consists  in  subjecting  a  comparatively  very  small  number  of 
animals  to  diseases  not  generally  involving  severe  pain, — and  from  the  observation 
of  these  diseases  results  are  likely  to  be  derived  tending  to  the  mitigation,  or  possibly  615. 
even  the  removal,  of  some  of  the  severest  scourges  which  afflict  the  human  race. 

But  if  it  be  impossible  altogether  to  prevent  experiments,  and  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  do  so, — even  if  it  were  possible, — under  what  aspect  ought  they  to  be 
regarded  by  the  law  ? 

The  law  at  present  takes  no  special  cognizance  of  the  subject,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
operation  of  the  statute  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  commonly  known  as  Martin's  Act, 
if  indeed  that  Act  should  be  held  to  be  applicable ;  and  the  Act  extends  only  to 
domestic  animals,  leaving  frogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  other  animals  entirely 
unprotected.  It  gives,  that  is,  in  respect  of  domestic  animals,  a  remedy  doubtful,  1890. 
even  if  applicable,  and  not  easily  enforced,  and  in  respect  of  others  no  remedy  at  all. 

In  considering  the  question  of  legislative  interference,  we  have  found  in  some 
minds  a  decided  prepossession  against  it.    This  appears  to  be  connected,  as  in  4430. 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lister,  with  a  notion  that  such  interference  implies  an  imputation 
of  cruelty  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  these  investigations ;  an  imputation  they 
arc  conscious  they  have  not  deserved.    Prom  this  prepossession,  as  we  have  ah'eady 
seen,  many  of  those  whose  position  and  character  entitle  them  to  the  greatest  weight 
are  wholly  free ;  and  it  has  almost  always  yielded  to  the  consideration  that  if  there  4431. 
be  a  proved  necessity  for  legislative  interference  to  prevent  abuse,  such  interference  2916. 
will  be  right,  provided  that  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  the  prosecution  of  research  5912. 
by  competent  persons  are  not  interfered  with.    Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  George 
Burrows,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  many  others  have  suggested  the  analogy  of  the  3290 
Anatomy  Act,  which  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  for  its  purpose,  and  some  scientific  2  &  3  Will.  4. 
witnesses  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  interference  of  the  legislature  is  called  c.  75. 
for  in  the  interest  not  only  of  humanity,  but  also  of  science.    Sir  James  Paget  con- 
siders that  the  present  practice  of  the  medical-  schools  may  be  an  error ;  no  such  experi-  320. 
ments  should  be  done,  he  says,  except  with  the  consent  of  a  Committee.    He  thinks 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  four  members  of  the  medical  profession  would  join  in  324. 
approving  an  unnecessary  or. unreasonable  experiment, — though  one  in  his  zeal  might 
do  so,  four  certainly  would  not. 

Sir  William  Pergusson  thinks  that  experiments  which  involve  suffering  are  carried  to       101 8. 
a  greater  extent  than  they  need  be,  and  that  there  is  continued  and  useless  repetition. 
His  own  opinion  is  much  less  favourable  to  these  experiments  than  it  was  when  he  was  1031. 
young,  because  he  had  much  less  grasp  of  the  subject  at  that  time.    The  more  matured 
judgment  of  his  later  years  has  led  him  to  say  to  himself  that  he  would  not  perform 
some  of  the  operations  now  that  he  performed  in  his  earlier  years.    He  thinks  if  the  1040. 
public  really  knew  what  was  actually  going  on  in  this  country  at  this  time,  they  would 
expect  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  just  as  much  as  with 
reference  to  the  disinterring  of  dead  bodies  years  ago.    He  laid  before  us  a  protest, — on  6136. 
the  subject,  we  have  been  told,  of  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  practised  at  the  1030. 
Veterinary  College  at  Alfort, — signed  in  1867  by  the  late  Mr.  Syme,  and  other  eminent  1028. 
surgeons,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  forces. 

Of  those  who  are  most  directly  occupied  in  purely  physiological  instruction  and  re-  2242. 
search, — Dr.  Burdon- Sanderson  says  that  the  state  of  things  which  he  would  like  to  see 
established  with  reference  to  physiological  research,  is  such  as  would  unquestionably 
discourage  the  making  of  experiments  by  any  one,  excepting  by  persons  trained  in  a 
school  of  physiology.    He  thinks  there  would  be  some  inconveniences  attaching  to  legis-  2348. 
lation,  but  also  that  there  would  be  even  for  physiology  some  advantages.    The  diffi- 
culties would  apply  with  reference  to  private  individuals,  but  though  he  thinks  it  would  2349. 
be  an  objection  if  private  individuals  should  be  interfered  with,  he  does  not  lay  great 
stress  upon  that,  because  they  are  few  and  will  probably  become  fewer  year  by  year. 
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2680.      As  research  is  carried  on  into  tlie  more  difficult  parts  of  physiology,  the  investigator 
requires  appliances  of  greater  complexity,  which  are  exceedingly  expensive,  and  even 
if  he  could  afford  to  huy  them,  he  would  have  to  build  a  place  adapted  for  their  use. 
2220.      Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  was  an  assenting  party  to  Dr.  Playfair's  Bill,  having  taken  an  active 

part  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  main  approving  of  it,  and  thinking  it  a  suitable  measure. 
3252.  Dr.  Ferrier,  Professor  of  "Forensic  Medicine  at  King's  College,  London,  thinks  that 
3273.  any  legislation  that  would  retard  physiological  research  would  be  a  discredit  to  the 
country;  but  that  owing  to  the  great  agitation  which  has  taken  place,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  dissociate  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  original  research  from 
cruelty  to  animals,  or  the  law  which  punishes  that  cruelty,  and  that  some  legislation 
for  that  purpose  would  be  desirable. 

Professor  EoUeston  of  Oxford  thinks  we  may  bring  the  forces  of  society  to  bear 
1298.      upon  the  individuals.    His  impression  of  the  English  nature  is  that  it  is  a  law 
1303.      abiding  nature,  and  that  a  pronunciamento  on  the  side  of  carefulness  would  have  its 
1319.      effect.    He  is  himself  amenable  to  the  visits  of  the  anatomy  inspector,  and  does  not 
feel  in  the  least  annoyed  by  them .    He  is  of  opinion  that  any  experiments  worth  doing 
will  be  done  in  a  public  laboratory,  and  that  no  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
1324.      compelling  all  experiments  to  take  place  in  a  laboratory  amenable  to  the  visits  of  an 
inspector. 

2319.  Dr.  Michael  Poster,  the  Prselector  of  Physiology  in  Trmity  College,  Cambridge,  is 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  matter  of  the  necessity  for 
legislation,  inasmuch  as  so  far  as  his  experience  has  gone  in  this  country,  he  thinks 

2321.  there  have  been  no  abuses,  and  the  humane  sentiment  which  prevails  might  of  itself 
be  trusted  entirely  to  prevent  such  abuses ;  but  he  would  not  object  to  measm^es 
which  might  prevent  physiological  experiments  falling  into  the  hands  of  other  people 
of  less  humane  sentiments  if  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary.  He  does  not  object  to 
legislative  interference ;  but  he  does  not  so  far  agree  with  Dr.  Sanderson  as  to  tliink 
it  desirable  or  necessary. 

5381.  Dr.  Gamgee,  Brackenbury  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
thinks  that  licenses  might  be  given  with  great  advantage  if  no  vexatious  spirit  guided 

5424.  those  who  gave  them.  Having  in  view  a  considerable  increase  of  great  schools, 
he  sees  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  some  reasonable  regulations  for  such 
institutions ;  and  has  no  sentiment  of  an  affront  offered  to  himself  in  the  pro- 
posal of  regulations  which,  while  they  did  not  limit  the  progress  of  science,  and 
the  efforts  of  competent  scientific  people,  should  restrain  the  performance  of  operations 
upon  living  animals  by  incompetent  persons,  for  no  definite  object,  and  without  proper 
precautions. 

2874.  Dr.  Butherford,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  says,  that  it  might  be  almost  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  power 
of  granting  a  license  to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  :  that  it  would  be  better  to 
vest  it  in  the  councils  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  other  scientific  societies,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy  might  act ;  and  these  councils  might  in  turn  be 

2877.      responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    Dr.  Playfair's  bill,  he  thinks,  was  objectionable 

2880.  because  it  would  have  prohibited  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 

2881.  even  under  complete  anaesthesia ;  and  there  are  some  minor  ones  which  cannot  well 
be  performed  under  anaesthesia,  such  as  demonstrating  the  action  of  strychnia.  With 
these  exceptions,  neither  Lord  Henniker's  bill  nor  Dr.  Playfair's  would  interfere  with  the 

2R75.      proceedings  of  a  competent  and  well  organized  school  like  that  of  the  University  of 
2887.      Edinburgh;   but  would  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  persons  of  a  totally 
different  description,  if  there  should  be  any  such,  who  employed  themselves  in  such 
•  2897.      j)ursuits.    In  organized  schools  there  are  securities  against  abuse  which  do  not  exist 
elsewhere, 

5940.  Dr.  Handyside,  Teacher  of  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  suggests 
that  a  system  of  licensing  would  afford  the  general  public  ample  security  that  the 
practice  is  nowhere  being  carried  on  to  any  objectionable  extent.    He  refers  to  the 

59 4o.  analogy  of  the  Anatomy  Act,  as  supporting  a  system  of  inspection.  He  thinks  that 
the  control  should  in  some  degree  be  entrusted  to  laymen,  and  proposes  that  justices 
of  the  peace  should  certify  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons  applying  for  licenses,  to 
prevent  the  profession  being  without  a  check. 

1867.  Dr.  Samuel  Haughton,  the  .Medical  Ptegistrar  of  the  School  of  Physic  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  largest  school  in  Ireland,  tells  us  that  vivisections  are  strictly 

]  869.  prohibited,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  educated  public  in  Ireland  is  very  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  vivisection  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  classes.     As  regards 

1874,      original  research,  he   thinks  there  is  a  good  deal  of  second-rate  physiological 
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practice  going  on,  which  needs  control ;  that  the  conscientiousness  and  common  sense 
and  savoir  faire  of  young  physiologists  ought  not  to  be  trusted  without  it.    His  opinion  1917 
is  that  the  practice  should  not  he  allowed  at  all  for  teaching  purposes ;  that  for  pur-  1963 
poses  of  original  research  it  ought  to  he  tolerated,  hut  regulated  : — the  supervision 
having  an  analogy  to,  or  hemg  based  upon,  the  provisions  of  the  Anatomy  Act. 

For  the  opinions  given  by  other  witnesses  we  refer  to  the  minutes  of  evidence. 

But  even  if  the  weight  of  authority  on  the  side  of  legislative  interference  had  been 
less  considerable,  we  should  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  to  recommend  it  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing.    It  is  manifest  that  the  practice  is  from  its  very  nature  liable 
to  great  abuse ;  and  that  since  it  is  impossible  for  society  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
putting  an  end  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  due  regulation  and  control.  Those 
who  are  least  favourable  to  interference  assume,  as  we  have  seen,  that  interference 
would  be  directed  against  the  skilful,  the  humane,  and  the  experienced.    But  it  is 
not  for  them  that  law  is  made,  but  for  persons  of  the  opposite  character.    It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  inhumanity  may  be  found  in  persons  of  very  high  position  as 
physiologists.    We  have  seen  that  it  was  so  in  Majendie.   Dr.  Carpenter  told  us  that  5627. 
he  has  seen  in  many  instances  a  perfect  callousness  to  animal  suffering  before  the 
introduction  of  anaesthetics,  a  callousness  which  strongly  repelled  him.    That  very 
severe  experiments  are  constantly  performed  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  read 
the  documentary  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  us,  and  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Walker  and  of  other  witnesses  who  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
sufferings  which  they  say  have  been  often  unnecessarily  inflicted  in  the  name  of 
science.    Dr.  Anthony,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  told  us  2509. 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  instances  of  young  men  who  carry  on  experiments  in 
private  houses  from  mere  curiosity.    He  considered  that  he  had  obtained  his  knowledge  2523. 
confidentially,  and  declined  to  give  us  any  further  clue  to  the  individuals  than  to  say  2526. 
that  he  has  a  consciousness  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  is  done,  and  probably  will  be 
done.    We  have  had  some  evidence  that  cases  have  arisen  in  which  the  unpractised  3466. 
student  has  taken  upon  himself,  without  guidance,  in  his  private  lodgings,  to  expose  '^^^'^ 
animals  to  torture  without  angesthetics  for  no  purpose  which  could  merit  the  name  of  ^gg^ 
legitimate  scientific  research.    Evidence  of  this  nature  is  not  easily  obtained.    So  far  '  1687! 
as  our  evidence  goes,  such  cases  appear  to  have  been  exceptional  and  abnormal,  but  5076 
the  repetition  of  them  is  not  on  that  account  unworthy  to  be  guarded  against  by  a 
legislature  desirous  of  giving  effect  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  at  large. 
Besides  the  cases  in  which  inhumanity  exists,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  others  in 
which  carelessness  and  indifference  prevail  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  form  a  ground 
for  legislative  interference.    We  have  not  thought  it  part  of  our  duty,  the  majority  of 
us  not  having  had  professional  training,  to  decide  upon  matters  of  differing  profes- 
sional opinion,  but  we  have  been  much  struck  by  the  consideration  that  severe  experi- 
ments have  been  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  results  which  have  been 
considered  inadequate  to  justify  that  severity  by  persons  of  very  competent  authority. 
Cases  may  not  improbably  arise  in  future  in  which  the  physiologist  may  be  disposed 
to  miderrate  the  pain  inflicted  in  the  course  of  establishing  results  which  may  prove 
to  be  trivial,  or  even  worthless.    Looking  to  the  circumstance  that  a  great  increase 
is  to  be  expected  in  physiological  inquiry,  it  appears  to  us  most  important  that 
some  legislative  control  should  be  established  to  prevent  abuse  extending  in  this 
direction.     It  is,  moreover,  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  feeling   of  suspicion, 
and  even  of  abhorrence,  should  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  among  a  large 
and  very  estimable  portion  of  the  public,  against  those  who  are  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  medicine  and  to  the  advancement  of  science.     Publicity  is  the 
antidote  of  suspicion,  and  we  look  to  the  reasonable  superintendence  of  constituted 
authority  as  affording  the  means  of  reconciling  in  the  public  mind  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  with  the  desire  for  scientific  knowledge. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  prevent  the  practice 
of  making  experiments  upon  living  animals  for  the  attamment  of  knowledge 
applicable  to  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering  or  the  prolongation  of  human 
life : — that  the  attempt  to  do  so  could  only  be  followed  by  the  evasion  of  the  law 
or  the  flight  of  medical  and  physiological  students  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign  schools  and  laboratories,  and  would,  therefore,  certainly  result  in  no  change 
favourable  to  the  animals  :■ — that  absolute  prevention,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would 
not  be  reasonable : — that  the  greatest  mitigations  of  human  suffering  have 
been  in  part  derived  from  such  experiments  : — that  by  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in 
humane  and  skilful  hands  the  pain  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  may,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  altogether  prevented,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  greatly 
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mitigated : — ^that  the  infliction  of  severe  and  protracted  agony  is  in  any  case  to  be 
avoided  : — that  the  abuse  of  the  practice  by  inhuman  or  unskilful  persons, — in  short 
the  iniiiction  upon  animals  of  any  unnecessary  pain, — is  justly  abhorrent  to  the  moral 
sense  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  generally,  not  least  so  of  the  most  distinguished 
physiologists  and  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  : — and  that  the  support 
of  these  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public,  may.  be  confidently 
expected  for  any  reasonable  measures  intended  to  prevent  abuse. 

With  these  views  we  have  examined  the  measm^es  which  were  introduced  into  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  as  well  as  the  bill  which  has  been 
submitted  for  our  consideration  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  we  now  propose  humbly  to  recommend  to  Your  Majesty  the  outline  of- 
a  measure  which,  in  the  interest  both  of  humanity  and  of  science,  we  think  it  wUl 
be  expedient  to  adopt.  But  before  doing  so  we  will  briefly  state  om"  views  upon 
certain  points  of  interest  wliich  have  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  enact  that  the  object  in  view  shall  be  some  immediate 
application  of  an  expected  discovery  to  some  prophylactic  or  therapeutic  end,  and 
that  any  experiment  made  for  the  mere  advancement  of  science  shall  be  rendered  un- 
lawful. But  this  proposal  cannot  be  sustained  by  reflection  upon  the  actual  course  of 
human  affairs.  Knowledge  goes  before  the  application  of  knowledge,  and  the  apnli- 
cation  of  a  discovery  is  seldom  foreseen  when  the  discovery  is  made.  The  first  origin 
of  a  great  discovery  is  often,  like  the  germ  of  the  natural  life  in  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet  it  may  contain  in  it  the 
seeds  of  the  grandest  results.  "  Who,"  says  Helmholtz,  "  when  Galvani  touched 
"  the  muscles  of  a  frog  with  different  metals,  and  noticed  their  contraction,  could 

"  have  dreamt  that  all  Europe  would  be  traversed  with  wires, 

"  flashing  intelhgence  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersl3urg  with  the  speed  of  lightning  ? 
"  In  the  hands  of  Galvani,  and  at  first  even  in  Volta's,  electrical  cmTcnts  were 
"  phsenomena  capable  of  exerting  only  the  feeblest  forces,  and  could  not  be  detected 
'*  except  by  the  most  delicate  apparatus.  Had  they  been  neglected,  on  the  ground 
"  that  the  investigation  of  them  promised  no  immediate  practical  result,  we  should 
"  now  be  ignorant  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  of  the  links  between 

"  the  various  forces  of  nature  Whoever,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 

"  seeks  after  immediate  practical  utility,  may  generally  rest  assured  that  he  will  seek 
"in  vain."  As  we  have  seen,  Harvey's  great  discovery  has  been  followed  by  remedial 
consequences  of  inestimable  value,  but  those  consequences  were  not  foreseen  by  him- 
self at  the  time  that  he  made  the  discovery.  It  was,  at  the  time  that  he  made  it, 
247.      "  a  mere  scientific  discovery." 

Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to  sanction  experiment  for  original  research,  but  to 
951.       prohibit  it  as  far  as  regards  demonstrations  to  pupils.    In  the  regulations  issued  by 
App.  III.    the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  attendance  upon  physiological  lectures  is  required  . 
from  candidates  for  the  medical  profession ;  but  it ,  is  stated  that  it  is  not  expected 
that  learners  shall  perform  vivisections.    We  are  told  by  Dr.  Acland,  Eegius  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  President  of  the  Medical  Council,  that 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  practical  physiology  is  necessary  for  students 
would  have  been  brought  before  the  Medical  Council  this  year,  at  the  session  which 
has  lately  closed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appointment  of  our  Commission, — and  that 
at  his  suggestion  it  was  delayed  until  after  we  should  have  made  our  report  to  Your 
Majesty.    It  seems  to  us  that  living  animals  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  experiment 
at  all  for  any  purpose  of  ordinary  education.    But  in  the  case  of  professional  edu- 
cation, as  at  one  of  the  medical  schools,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  force  in  the  argument  that  teaching  without  demonstration  can  scarcely  be 
2231.      considered  teaching.    With  respect  to  the  medical  schools  we  accept  the  resolution  of 
the  British  Association  in  1871,  that  experimentation  without  the  use  of  angesthetics 
is  not  a  fitting  exhibition  for  teaching  purposes ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  hazard  of 
267.      evasion  in  private  chambers,  we  think  there  can  be  none  in  the  public  lecture  room 
of  a  great  institution,  when  Parliament  shall  have  estabKshed  the  obligation  and  the 
Crown  have  undertaken  to  enforce  it. 

A  collateral  argument  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  distinction, 
aiming  not  at  the  saving  of  pain  to  the  animal,  but  at  the  saving  of  demoralization 
to  the  student.  But  the  tendency  to  demoralization  is  connected,  as  the  shadow  with 
the  substance,  with  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  thing  itself;  and  the  evidence 
we  have  quoted  above  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  at  the  medical  schools 
where  such  demonstrations  are  exhibited  under  anaesthetics,  the  sense  of  humanity 
in  the  students  is  not  in  fact  impaired. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  prohibit  experiment  except  in  public  halls,  to  which  a  344 L 
certain  portion  of  the  non-professional  public  shall  at  all  times  have  access.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  proposal  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  tend  to  frustrate  the  experiment 
as  regards  its  usefulness,  and,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  effective  administration  of 
anaesthetics  also,  since  the  most  essential  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  a  delicate 
experiment  is  that  the  person  who  makes  it  should  be  free  from  any  mental 
interruption  or  disturbance ;  while  the  presence  of  ignorant  spectators  could  do 
nothing  to  secure  the  real  humanity  of  the  experiment.  An  animal  may  be  suffering 
exquisite  torture,  and  yet  (so  far  as  we  yet  know)  the  worari  poison  may,  by  its  effect 
upon  the  motor  nerves,  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  feeling.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  animal  may  make  every  demonstration  of  suffering  while  the  real  sensation 
is  destroyed.  In  the  human  subject,  when  chloroform  is  employed,  or  when  by  an  i86. 
injury  to  the  spine  the  connexion  with  the  brain  is  interrupted,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  all  the  outward  manifestation  of  pain  is  exhibited,  when  the  patient  afterwards  3375. 
disclaims  having  experienced  any  sensation  of  it.  These  effects  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  instructed,  but  would  be  simply  misleading  to  the  uninitiated. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  called  worari 
or  curari.  This  poison  is  very  convenient  to  an  operator,  since  it  paralyses  the  motor 
nerves,  and  keeps  the  animal  quiet.  It  has  however  been  positively  stated  by  perhaps 
the  highest  authority  on  such  a  subject,  Claude  Bernard,  to  have  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing insensibility  to  pain.  This  opinion  is  now  beginning  to  be  disputed,  but  we 
think  that  until  the  question  shall  be  much  better  settled  than  it  is  at  present  this 
poison  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  anaesthetic  by  those  who  administer  the  law  in 
respect  of  experiments  on  animals. 

Some  physiologists,  while  quite  ready  to  assert  broadly  the  principle  that  so  far  as 
is  possible  no  painful  operation  ought  to  be  performed  except  under  anaesthetics,  do 
not  extend  the  application  of  the  principle  to  cold-blooded  animals.  Of  this  kind  of 
animal  the  typical  instance  is  the  frog,  in  which  there  has  sprung  up  an  import  trade 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  the  large  frog  of  Germany  not  being  indigenous  here. 
Dr.  Schafer,  the  assistant  professor  of  physiology  in  University  College,  after  saying  3772. 
that  the  treatment  of  animals  there  is,  he  is  quite  certain,  dictated  most  strictly  by  a 
sentiment  of  humanity,  nevertheless  goes  on  to  say  that  they  consume  a  large  number  3783. 
of  frogs,  and  that  the  experiments  upon  living  frogs  are  usually  performed  without 
anaesthetics,  because  the  opinion  is  that  the  frog  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  higher  3791. 
animals,  and  he  says  that  no  special  precaution  is  taken  to  diminish  pain  in  their  case.  3802. 
This  doctrine  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  too  readily  admitted,  for  the  question  is 
an  important  one;  the  proportion  of  frogs  to  all  the  other  animals  put  together 
that  are  subjected  to  experiment  is  so  great,  that  the  frog,  we  are  told,  is  called  3698. 
the  physiologists'  animal.    Dr.  Gamgee  tells  us  on  the  contrary  that  when  he  ^414. 
decapitates  a  frog  he  always  crushes  the  brain,  and  explains  to  the  students  why  he  ^j^' 
thinks  that  the  brain  might  otherwise  retain  a  sensibility,  which  would  not  be  retained 
in  a  warm-blooded  animal. 

It  is  said  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  subject  frogs  to  4563. 
chloroform.    But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  others  whose  authority  727. 
is  indisputable,  as  for  example  Professor  Humphry  and  Dr.  Brunton ;  and  Dr.  M'Don-  ^^g^' 
hell  tells  us  that  he  constantly  uses  it  for  frogs  and  even  for  tadpoles,  and  that  if 
a  little  chloroform  is  diffused  through  water,  and  the  tadpole  is  put  swimming 
about  it  for  a  few  minutes,  there  is  enough  absorption  through  the  skin  to  render  it 
soon  insensible,  and  it  can  be  placed  under  the  microscope  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  not  stir.    We  think  that  in  framing  rules  for  the  administration  of  a  system, 
there  ought  to  be  much  jealousy  in  too  readily  admitting  convenient  doctrines,  and 
that  proper  care  should  be  taken  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  sensibility  to  pain  5992. 
even  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  performs 
most  of  the  operations  there.    He  says  that  they  have  no  operations  for  the  purpose  786. 
of  experiments,  and  thinks  it  would  be  improper  that  they  should.    He  is  not  aware 
of  any  being  performed  in  this  country  by  veterinary  surgeons,  does  not  think  it  is 
the  practice,  and,  if  it  were,  the  principal  of  the  college,  Professor  Simonds,  and 
persons,  in  positions  like  his  own,  would  be  ready  to  support  the  Government  in  any  790. 
reasonable '  measures  of  regulation.    In  the  New  Veterinary  College  at  Edinburgh  the 
operations  are,  as  a  rule,  performed  by  the  principal,  Mr.  WilHams.    He  admits  as 
respects  one,  but  only  one,  important  operation,  that  it  is  occasionally  performed  for 
teaching  purposes,  but  he  says  that  the  animals  are  always  rendered  insensible  by  qq^q^ 
chloroform.    The  principles  of  our  report  apply  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
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and  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  are  inckided  in  t'ne  purview  of  the  measure 
we  are  now  about  to  recommend. 

We  have  spoken  of  three  hills  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.    They  will  be 

pp.  III.  fQ^j^fi  [j^  Appendix.  All  these  bills  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  license  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  withdrawal  in  case  of  abuse, — and  of  adequate  inspection. 
This  basis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  laid  down  also  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  and  of  other  most  competent  witnesses,  and  upon  it  we  think  an  effectual 
measm'e  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  may  be  founded. 

1667.  We  were  reminded  by  the  secretary  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  not  the  society  established  for  the  total  abolition  .of 
experiments.  The  Boyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  lias  pre- 
pared its  bill  upon  the  supposition  that  experiments  of  a  nature  to  cause  pain  are 
justifiable  if  they  are  performed  when  the  animal  has  first  been  rendered  wholly 
insensible  to  pain,  and  is  destroyed  before  the  efl'ect  of  the  ansssthetic  ceases.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  place  shall  be  registered,  and  that  no  such  experiments 
shall  be  made  by  anyone  while  lecturing  or  giving  instruction  to  students  in  classes 
or  otherwise.  The  secretary  has  told  us  that  the  society  is  formed  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty,  and  would  not  step  out  of  its  direction  to  legalize  anything  of  a  contrary 

1680.  nature ;  yet  he  says,  in  reference  to  a  supposed  case  in  which  a  great  good  was 

1681.  aimed  at,  and  a  small  amount  of  sufi'ering  inflicted,  that  in  such  a  case,  even  if 
their  own  bill  had  become  law,  the  society  would  not  prosecute.  But  we  have 
already  stated  that  experiments  under  complete  anaesthesia  may  be  used  in  the  course 
of  a  lecture  without  objection  on  the  score  of  cruelty;  and  there  might  be  many 

4560.  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  original  research  in  which  the  injury  inflicted 
would  be  very  small  and  the  pain  would  be  almost  nil,  and  in  which  it  might  be 
more  humane  to  permit  the  animal  to  enjoy  life,  than  to  destroy  it. 

The  bill  introduced  last  session,  into  the  House  of  Lords  went  upon  the  principle 
that  no  experiment  should  be  lawful  unless  the  animal  were  completely  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  experiment  were  performed  in  a  place  registered  hj 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  person  might  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
special  license  to  perform  vivisections  without  the  use  of  angesthetics ;  such  license 
was  to  continue  for  six  months  and  no  longer.  On  proof  of  any  abuse,  the  registration 
of  the  place  might  be  withdrawn. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  prohibited  all  experiments  causing 
pain,  or  of  a  nature  to  cause  pain,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz. — 1st.  Por  the 
purpose  of  new  scientific  discovery,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  an  experiment  might 
be  made,  provided  that  the  animal  was  placed  and  kept  under  complete  anaesthesia. 
2ncl.  Wliere  for  the  purpose  of  new  scientific  discovery,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  an 
experiment  was  desired  to  be  made  in  which  insensibility  could  not  be  produced 
without  necessarily  frustrating  the  object  of  the  experiment,  it  might  be  performed 
by  a  person  holding  a  license  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  certain 
conditions. 

As  regards  the  last  bill,  if  adopted  precisely  as  it  was  proposed,  it  would  have 
.  prevented  the  use  of  ;an  experiment  for  the   purpose  of  demonstration  before  a 
medical  class  in  a  pubhc  institution,  however  absolute  the  security  for  complete 
anaesthesia : — an  object  not  intended  to  be  arrived  at,  we  presume,  by  the  framers  of 
'     the  bfll. 

Wliat  we  should  humbly  recommend  to  Your  Majesty  would  be  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  which  experiments  upon  living  animals,  whether  for  original  research 
or  for  demonstration,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  should  have  power  to  grant  licenses  to  persons,  and,  when  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  so,  to  withdraw  them.  No  other  persons  should  be  permitted  to  per- 
form experiments.  The  holders  of  licenses  should  be  bound  by  conditions,  and  breach 
of  the  conditions  should  entail  the  liability  to  forfeiture  of  the  license ;  the  object  of  the 
conditions  should  be  to  ensure  that  suffering  should  never  be  inflicted  in  any  case  in 
which  it  could  be  avoided,  and  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  where  it  could  not  be 
altogether  avoided.  This  should  be  the  general  scope  of  the  .  conditions ;  but  their 
detailed  application  should  be  left  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the  minister 
responsible  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience.  In  the  administration  of  the 
system  generally,  the  responsible  minister  would  of  course  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
advisers  of  competent  knowledge  and  experience.  Dr.  Playfair's  bill  provided  a 
tnachinery  for  the  purpose,  and  some  arrangements  of  the  kind  proposed  in  that 
measure  would  be  necessary.  But  we  think  it  is  inexpedient  to  divide  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  that  of  any  other  persoiis  by  statutory  enactment. 
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and  we  recommend  that  his  advisers  should  be  from  time  to  time  selected  and 
nominated  by  himself.  Their  names  should  be  made  known  to  the  profession  and  the 
pubhc.  It  maybe  found  desirable  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  attached  to  a 
license  should  be  that  the  experiments  should  be  performed  in  some  particular  place ; 
but  this  is  a  detail  which  may  vary  with  circumstances,  and  we  think  it  ought  not 
to  be  stereotyped  by  statute. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  have  the  most  complete  power  of  efficient  inspection 
and  of  obtaining  full  returns  and  accurate  records  of  all  experiments  made.  Any  place 
in  which  experiments  are  performed  must  be  registered  and  open  to  efficient  inspec- 
tion. The  appointment  of  an  inspector  or  inspectors  will  be  necessary,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  analogy  of  the  Anatomy  Act  has  been  appealed  to  by  many  high 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  duties  under  that  Act  are  of  a  nature 
much  more  mechanical  than  those  which  will  be  required  in  the  present  instance. 
The  inspectors  must  be  persons  of  such  character  and  position  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public  no  less  than  that  of  men  of  science. 

Abuse  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  license  must,  of  course,  render  the  holder  liable 
to  its  withdrawal ;  but  this  will  involve  great  disgrace ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  license 
of  an  eminent  man  without  real  cause  might  be  a  serious  public  mischief.  We 
have  felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  when  the 
question  of  such  withdrawal  may  arise.  We  think  that  the  holder  of  a  license,  when 
he  shall  receive  notice  that  the  Secretary  of  State  intends  to  withdraw  it  during  the 
period  for  which  it  has  been  granted,  should  be  at  liberty  to  demand  a  public  inquiry ; 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  held  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  two  competent  assessors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Court 
having  the  full  power  of  conducting  it  as  a  legal  investigation  by  summoning  and  » 
swearing  witnesses,  issuing  commissions,  and  so  forth :- — that  on  the  result  of  this 
inquiry,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  determine  whether  the  license  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  when  he  decides  in  the  negative,  should  have  the  power  of  giving  the 
holder  of  the  license  the  reasonable  costs  of  his  defence. 

Magistrates  ought  to  be  empowered,  on  cause  shown,  to  authorise  the  police  to 
enter  and  search  the  premises  of  persons  suspected  of  performing  experiments  without 
a  license,  and  the  performance  of  such  experiments  without  a  license  should  be  penal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  an  urgent  necessity  may  1913. 
have  occasioned  an  experiment  when  there  has  been  no  licensed  person  within  reach, 
and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  apply  for  a  license ;  such  as  a  sudden  case  of  suspected 
poisoning,  arising,  perhaps,  in  a  remote  place,  when  the  experiment  has  been 
reasonably  considered  indispensable,  for  the  purpose  either  of  cure  or  of  medico-legal 
investigation.  Bona  fide  cases  of  this  kind  ought  evidently  to  be  free  from  the  risk  of 
vexatious  prosecution,  and  this  can  be  secured  by  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  power  of  putting  a  veto  on  a  prosecution. 

We  believe  that  by  such  a  measure  as  we  have  now  proposed  the  progress  of  medical 
knowledge  may  be  made  compatible  with  the  just  requirements  of  humanity.  In 
zeal  for  physiology,  the  country  of  Harvey,  Hunter,  Bell,  and  Darwin  may  well 
endure  the  test  of  comparison.  We  trust  that  Your  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Parhament  of  this  kingdom  will  recognize  the  claim  of  the  lower  animals  to  be 
treated  with  humane  consideration, — and  will  establish  the  right  of  the  community  to 
be  assured  that  this  claim  shall  not  be  forgotten  amid  the  triumphs  of  advancing 
science. 


CARD  WELL. 

(seal.) 

WINMARLEIGH. 

(seal.) 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

(seal.) 

JOHN  B.  KARSLAKE. 

(seal.) 

T.  H.  HUXLEY. 

(seal.) 

JOHN  ERIC  ERICH  SEN. 

(seal.) 

RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.  (seal.) 

Nathaniel  Baker, 

Secretary, 
8th  January  1876. 
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Should  it  please  Your  Majesty  and  Parliament  to  pass  any  measure  such  as  we  have 
recommended  in  this  Report,  I  desire  to  suggest  one  additional  restriction  which  might 
either  be  embodied  in  the  statute  or  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  among  the 
conditions  of  the  hcense  which  we  have  proposed.  That  restriction  is,  that  the  house- 
hold animals,  dogs  and  cats,  should  be  exempted  altogether  from  liability  to  experi- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  evidence  we  have  taken  seems  to  me  to  supply  two  weighty 
reasons  for  such  a  restriction ;  while  a  third  is  contained  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
relation  existing  between  these  creatures  and  man.  The  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  weighty  and  practical  reason,  is  this, — that  there  is  evidently  a  very  strong 
presumption  that  the  demand  of  physiologists  for  these  creatures  is  supplied  by  persons 
who  decoy  them  away  from  their  proper  owners,  and  that  in  this  way  a  strong 
temptation  is  furnished  for  actual  theft,  and  all  the  distress  which  thefts  of  this  nature 
too  often  cause.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  source  of  supply,  an  eminent 
physiologist  said  (answer  2822),  "  I  know  as  regards  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  and  so 
"  forth,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  usual  sources,  that  they  are  bought  in  the 
"  market;"  but  when  asked  specially  as  to  dogs  and  cats,  he  replied  (answer  2823), 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  where  they  come  from.  There  is  no  proper  provision  in  this 
"  country  by  which  one  can  obtain  dogs,  even  for  the  most  legitimate  purposes,  and  of 
"  course  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  obtained.  They  are  always 
"  paid  for  at  a  proper  price."  And  another  equally  eminent  witness,  who  had  told 
us  that  in  some  two  or  three  series  of  experiments  on  the  cholera  poison  he  had  used  con- 
siderably more  than  90  cats,  that  being  the  number  which  he  used  (answer  5747)  in  one 
of  those  series  of  experiments  only — replied  to  a  question  touching  the  source  of  supply, 
"  They  are  supplied  to  me  by  a  man ;"  and  when  further  asked  whether  the  person  referred 
to  obtained  them  in  a  legitimate  way,  he  answered,  "  I  make  no  inquiries  "  (5734i,  5735). 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  however  painless  the  investigations  conducted  on  dogs 
and  cats  may  sometimes  be,  there  is  a  special  abuse  to  which  even  such  painless  experi- 
ments are  liable,  of  a  kind  not  affecting  the  experiments  on  rabbits  and  other  creatures  of 
which  there  is  a  sufficient  market  supply  at  low  prices,  namely,  that  the  former  furnish 
a  strong  motive  for  an  illicit  trade,  not  only  degrading  in  itself,  but  causing  frequently 
great  distress  to  the  owners  of  the  creatures  decoyed  away.  The  second  reason  for 
this  restriction  with  which  om'  evidence  has  furnished  us,  is  contained  in  an  answer  of 
Dr.  Anthony,  the  pupil  and  dissector  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  when  asked  whether  the 
domestic  animals  are  not  liable  to  that  special  sensibility  or  "  hypersesthesia "  to 
which  civilized  men  appear  to  be  so  much  more  subject  than  barbarous  tribes,  replied, 
(answer  2596),  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  that  you  have  brought  both  under  the 
"  influence  of  what  you  may  term  civiKzation."  It  is  true  that  the  same  witness  told 
us,  with  obvious  justice,  that  even  in  the  same  species  you  would  find  some  creatures  of 
very  low,  and  others  of  very  high  sensibility,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  intelligence 
might  be  taken  as  almost  a  measure  of  sensation  (answer  2598) ;  but  as  it  will  be 
impossible  to  draw  fine  distinctions  in  such  cases,  even  if  the  other  reasons  affecting 
the  question  admitted  of  any  such  distinctions,  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  no  class 
of  animals  otherwise  convenient  for  experimentation  contains  so  many  creatures  of 
high  intelligence,  and  therefore  probably  of  high  sensibility,  as  dogs  and  cats,  it  seems 
to  me  desirable,  in  consideration  of  this  special  sensibility,  to  exempt  these  members 
of  our  households  from  all  liability  to  such  experimentation.  A  third  reason  for  this 
exemption  seems  to  suggest  itself  from  the  very  nature  of  our  relations  to  these 
creatures,  which  we  have  trained  up  in  habits  of  obedience  to  man  and  of  confidence 
in  him,  so  that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  treachery  as  weU  as  of  insensibility 
to  their  sufferings,  in  allowing  them  to  be  subjected  to  severe  pain  even  in  the  interests 
of  science.  No  doubt  it  is  the  intention  of  the  measure  we  have  recommended  to 
reduce  animal  suffering  to  a  minimum  in  all  cases;  indeed  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  the  measure  proposed  will  not  at  all  satisfy  my  own  conception  of 
the  needs  of  the  case,  unless  it  results  in  putting  an  end  to  all  experiments 
involving  not  merely  torture  but  anything  at  all  approaching  it ;  for  where  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth  and  common  compassion  come  into  coLhsion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  ends  of  civilisation,  no  less  than  of  morality,  require  us  to  be 
guided  by  the  latter  and  higher  principle.  But  as  there  is  no  mode  by  which 
the  discretion  of  the  licensee,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  his  hcense,  can  be 
limited,  I  think  we  must  assume  that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  will  continue 
to  be  Uable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  suffering ;  and  that  we  should  try  to  diminish 
the  evil  involved  in  the  infliction  of  that  suffering  to  its  lowest  point.    And  if 
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suffering  is  to  be  inflicted  at  all,  with  whatever  humane  economy  it  is  meted  out,  it  is 
better  both  as  regards  the  evil  of  enduring  and  the  evil  of  inflicting  it,  that  the  humble 
friends  of  man,  which  have  been  taught  to  obey  and  trust  him,  should  not  be  selected 
as  the  victims.  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  find  any  trace  in  our  evidence  that  there  is  a 
single  one  of  the  important  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been  represented  to  us  as 
due  to,  or  as  finally  verified  by,  experiments  of  this  kind,  of  which  science  would  have 
been  deprived  had  any  such  limitation  as  this  been  at  the  time  in  force. 

I  do  not  include  all  the  domestic  animals  in  this  suggestion,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  necessary.  The  animals  useful  for  agriculture  or  for  purposes  of  food — like 
horses,  oxen,  and  sheep — are  a  great  deal  too  valuable,  a  great  deal  too  well  guarded, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  great  deal  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  physiological 
experiment.  And  in  the  next  place,  in  the  interest  of  these  classes  of  animals  them- 
selves, it  would  be  undesirable.  The  only  sort  of  experiments  to  which  they  are 
commonly  subjected  are  pathological  experiments,  i.e.,  artificial  inoculations  with 
disease,  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  some  cure  or  some  mitigation  for  the 
epidemics  which  periodically  decimate  them,  like  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox.  Such 
experiments  stand  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  experiments  made  purely  or 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  man  himself.  They  are  not  very  numerous ;  wherever  they 
endanger  life  they  are  necessarily  costly ;  and  they  may  result  in  discoveries  of  the 
highest  possible  benefit  to  the  races  of  creatures  in  whose  behalf  they  are  made. 

I  know  of  but  one  serious  objection  to  this  proposal.  It  has  been  urged  upon  me 
that  by  drawing  a  distinction  in  favour  of  certain  classes  of  animals,  the  legislature 
would  be  taking  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  since  all  humane  people  are  desirous 
to  see  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  (commonly  called  Martin's  Act),  which  at  present 
protects  domestic  animals  only,  extended  to  wild  animals ;  whereas  the  adoption  of 
such  a  restriction  as  I  have  suggested  would  furnish,  it  is  said,  a  new  excuse  for  leaving 
wild  animals  unprotected  by  law.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  objection,  which,  if 
it  were  valid,  would  be  a  very  serious  one,  since  I  strongly  desire  to  see  the  scope  of 
Martin's  Act  extended  so  as  to  include  creatures  of  all  kinds.  We  should  not,  I 
think,  be  the  less  anxious  to  guard  the  less  sensitive  creatures  from  torture,  because 
we  had  put  the  more  sensitive  under  special  safeguards.  It  seems  to  me  that 
creatures  bound  to  us  by  special  ties  may  well  and  safely  be  permitted  special  privi- 
leges ;  indeed,  that  the  tendency  of  any  measure  which  recognised  more  explicitly  the 
claims  of  our  family  dependents  to  be  especially  guarded  from  anything  like  hostile 
treatment,  would  have  a  generally  humanizing  influence  on  social  manners,  and 
improve  instead  of  deteriorating  the  treatment  even  of  wild  animals. 

RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.  (seal.) 


Nathaniel  Baker, 

Secretary, 
8th  January  1876. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VIVISECTION 


Monday,  5th  July  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lout*  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kakslake,  M.P. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt.  Hutton,  Esq. 
N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1.  {  Chairman.)  It  is  quite  unnecessary  and  supere- 
rogatory to  ask  you  any  such  question,  but  I  will 
just  get  it  on  the  notes  :  you  are  one  of  the  physicians 
in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  you  have  been  president 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Council  ? — Yes. 

2.  You  have  recently  published  your  views  upon 
what  yoil  have  called  Vivisection  ? — Yes. 

3.  The  subject  on  which  you  are  invited  to  give 
evidence  to-day  is  a  little  wider  and  is  not  correctly 
limited  by  the  term  Vivisection  ;  it  is  described  in  the 
Commission  as  "  The  practice  of  subjecting  live  ani- 
mals to  experiments  for  scientific  purposes  ?" — That 
is  the  right  definition,  no  doubt,  of  the  whole  subject. 

4.  Including  the  suljjecting  of  animals,  for  instance, 
to  poisons  ? — Yes. 

5.  Which  would  not  correctly  be  described  by  the 
word  Viyisectioa  ? — No. 

6.  You  have  given,  no  doubt,  great  attention  to 
both  branches  of  the  subject,  and  not  merely  to  the 
one  which  is  included  in  the  word  Vivisection  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  thought  of  it  in  its  larger  sense. 

7.  Have  you  any  objection  to  furnish  the  Commis-- 
sion  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  you  have 
written  on  the  subject? — No;  it  is  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission.* 

8.  In  that  paper  it  is  said  that  "  at  a  small  expense 
"  of  suffering  in  one  of  the  lower  animals  we  may 
"  obtain  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  prevent  or 
"  mitigate  pain  much  more  severe  and  lasting, — or 
"  even  to  ward  off  peril  to  life,  or  to  prolong  life — in  a 
"  human  being."    Is  that  so  ? — I  believe  that  entirely. 

9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  for  such  purposes  experi- 
ments are  justifiable  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

JO.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  justifiable  they  should 
be  made  under  xarj  great  restraint,  and  with  very 
careful  forethought  ? — Yes. 

11.  And  that  without  that  restraint  and  without 
that  forethought  they  would  not  be  justifiable  ? — I 
hold  that  opinion. 

12.  Do  you  hold  that  any  such  experiments  are 
excusable  "  which  are  made  at  random,  simply  to  see 
what  will  happen  "  ? — I  believe  that  experiments  so 
made  are  not  excusable. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  "  to  justify  them  at  all  there 
"  must  be  some  definite  object  in  view  of  a  previously 
"  instructed  mind  ?  " — I  do. 

14.  "  Some  plain  question  to  settle,  some  important 
"  doubt  or  uncertainty  to  remove,  some  hypothesis 
"  containing  the  promise  of  service  to  humanity  to 
"  be  confirmed  or  confuted,  at  least  some  reasonable 
"  hope  and  prospect  of  resulting  benefit  ?  " — That  is 
my  opinion.    I  might  perhaps  say  with  respect  to  the 


experimenter  that  he  ought  to  be  an  absolutely 
good  anatomist,  that  he  ought  also  to  be  master  of  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  learnt  respecting  the  question 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  elucidate,  and  that  he 
should  take  especial  care  to  have  proper  implements 
and  apparatus  at  hand  for  the  performance  of  his 
experiments,  and  that  he  should  have  trained  assis- 
tants who  would  not  blunder  in  assisting  him. 

15.  Do  you  think  that  any  man  is  justified  "in 
"  making  any  painful  experiment  upon  a  living 
"  creature  who  does  not  possess  the  skill,  judgment, 
"  intelligence,  and  previous  knowledge "  to  which 
you  have  pointed  ? — I  believe  that  no  man  is  justified 
in  making  such  experiments  who  is  not  so  qualified. 

16.  And  that  "  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  by 
"  the  experimenter  to  prevent  the  frustration  of  his 
"  object  through  want  of  foresight  and  neeflful  pre- 

paration,"'  such  as  that  which  you  have  pointed  to  ? 
—Yes. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  when  he  has  already 
thoroughly  satisfied  himself  of  the  solution  of  any 
physiological  problem  he  is  justified  in  I'epeating  the 
experiments,  however  meixifully  they  may  be  con- 
ducted ? — I  believe  he  is  not  justified  in  repeating 
experiments  after  he  has  satisfied  himself  upon  the 
question  at  issue. 

18.  Now  even  for  those  purposes,  such  limited  pur- 
poses as  you  have  pointed  to,  do  you  consider  that 
experiments  are  necessary  ? — I  do, 

19.  Are  the  experiments  that  you  refer  to  always 
very  painful  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  most  of  the  ex- 
periments may  be  conducted  with  very  little  expense 
of  pain  to  the  animal. 

20.  During  the  course  of  your  experience  ances- 
thetics  have  been  introduced  ? — Yes. 

21.  Have  they  made  a  great  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  pain  to  which  a  humane  experimenter,  such  as 
you  speak  of,  would  subject  animals  ? — A  very  great 
difference  indeed. 

22.  Are  the  great  majority  of  experiments  such  as 
can  be  rendered  altogether  painless  ? — I  think  so. 
There  are  some  experiments  in  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  pain  is  the  very  test  of  the  matter  in  question, 
and  these  cannot  therefore  be  rendered  painless. 

23.  But  the  great  majority  of  experiments  can,  can 
they  not,  be  rendered  entirely  painless  ?■ — Very  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  painless. 

24.  There  are  some  experiments,  are  there  not,  in 
which,  though  they  cannot  be  rendered  entirely  pain- 
less, yet  the  pain  can  be  so  much  mitigated  as  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  experiment  shall  be  pain- 
ful ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the 


Sir  T.  Watson, 
Bart.,  M.D. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Sir  T.  Watson,  pain  is  the  test,  do  you  think  it  is  justifiable  to  sub- 
Bart.,  M.D.  jgct  .^q  animal  to  lingering  pain  ? — Not  to  lingering 
5  Jul   1875     V^^^        can  be  avoided. 

'       26.  But  is  lingering  pain  ever  justifiable  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  the  eminent  persons  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  two  branches  of  the '  medical 
profession  would  be  as  much  disposed  to  promote 
humanity  as  any  other  eminent  persons  in  the  country  ? 
— I  may  ventiu-e  to  say  that  I  think  they  would  be 
as  entirely  desirous  of  mitigating  pain  as  any  other 
persons  could  be. 

28.  If  then  what  you  consider  abuses  prevail,  and 
it  should  appear  that  by  reasonable  measures  those 
abuses  could  be  prevented,  do  you  think  that  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  might  look  for  the  support  of 
those  eminent  persons  in  carrying  those  measures  ? — 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  they  might  look 
confidently  for  such  support. 

29.  Would  you  say  that  any  experiment  that  can 
. '           be  performed  under  anaesthetics  ought  certainly  to  be 

so  performed? — Yes. 

30.  And  that  to  neglect  to  entirely  desti'oy,  or 
greatly  to  diminish,  the  pain  of  even  a  necessary  ex- 
periment was  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  repressed  ? 
— Yes,  I  quite  think  that. 

31.  You  have  been  for  many  years,  I  think  50 
years,  in  the  medical  profession  ? — Very  nearly,  within 
two  or  three  months. 

32.  Having  attained  to  the  eminence  which  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  describe,  and  which  we  know,  with- 
out its  being  described,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you 
yourself  have  ever  been  a  practiser  of  these  experi- 
ments ? — No,  I  have  never  been  a  practiser,  nor  can 
I  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  of  the  experiments. 

33.  Then  we  may  take  it  that,  although  you  have 
stated  it  to  be  necessary  in  some  cases  and  for  some 
purposes  that  these  experiments  should  be  performed, 
yet  a  man  may  attain  to  the  degree  of  eminence  to 
which  you  have  attained  without  ever  having  seen 
any  of  them  ?— Certainly  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  an  experiment  on  animals  at  all. 

34.  Nevertheless,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  our  present 
state  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  without  some 
such  experiments  having  been  made  ? — I  think  we 
could  not  have  reached  our  present  surgical  or  medical 
knowledge  without  such  experiments. 

35.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  some 
illustrations  of  that  opinion  ? — It  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  adduce  the  link  which  connects  the  experiments 
with  the  future  results,  but  I  may  say  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey  is 
an  instance' in  point ;  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
had  never  been  discovered  (and  its  discovery  was 
aided  and  perfected  by  innumerable  vivisections,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  that  word,  made  by  Harvey  himself) 
we  could  never  have  ascertained  or  learnt  either  the 
surgical  or  the  medical  dure  of  aneurisms,  for  example, 
which  would  infallibly  without  such  cure  destroy 
human  life,  and  produce  much  human  suffering.  Harvey 
himself  dwells  in  anticipation  upon  the  therapeutic 
fruits  of  his  great  discovery.  He  speaks  of  having  got 
rid  of  a  large  and  dangerous  tumour  by  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  blood  by  tying  the  little  artery  which  fed . 
that  tumour.  That  is  one  instance.  And  so  again  I 
should  say  with  regard  to  the  disco^'eries  resulting  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Doctor 
Marshall  Hall  upon  the  nervous  system,  they  have 
enabled  us  to  direct  our  therapeutic  influences,  the 
influences  of  drugs  (which  have  been  ascertained  in 
far  othei'  ways),  so  as  to  soothe  pain,  and  to  diminish 
very  much  the  danger  to  life  of  many  very  painf  ul 
diseases.  So  again  (as  I  have  seen  somewhere  re- 
marked, and  I  think  very  much  to  the  purpose)  there 
were  experiments  on  living  animals  by  the  late  Doctor 
Hope,  which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  causes .  of 
certain  morbid  sounds  of  the  heart ;  a,nd  thereby, 
knowing  those  causes,  to  address  to  persons  who 
presented  those  sounds  the  proper  method  of  appeasing 
their  sufferings,  and  of  promoting,  if  possible,  their 


recovery.  These  are  instances  which  suggest  them- 
selves at  once  to  me ;  but  there  must  be  innumerable 
other  cases  in  which  the  discoveries  made  by  scientific 
inquirers,  through  experiments  on  animals,  have  been 
conducive  to  human  comfort,  and  to  the  prolongation 
of  human  life. 

35a.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Did  Harvey  ever  state 
the  animals  on  which  he  made  these  experiments  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  they  were  very  numerous. 

Z5b.  And  the  discoveries  as  they  were  made  by  each 
successive  experiment  ?— I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
specified  minutely  in  his  works ;  but  he  states  that 
he  examined  the  double  hearts  of  vertebrate  animals, 
and  the  single  hearts  of  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
snakes,  molluscs,  and  so  on,  snails  and  beetles,, and 
other  creatures. 

35  c.  Would  it  have  been  possible'  to  make  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  without  the  use  of  anajsthetics ; 
I  mean  without  pain  — No,  not  without  pain,  for  at 
that  time  anassthetics  were  not  discovered. 

i5d.  {Chairman.)  But  now.  anaesthetics  would  en- 
able you  to  perform  some  or  perhaps  all  of  those 
experiments  while  the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness ? — Yes,  I  think  many  of  them  certainly. 

35e.  Are  experiments  upon  animals  resorted  to  for 
the  purposes  of  medico-legal  investigation  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  they  are  ;  to  investigate  the  operation  of  poisons, 
for  instance. 

35/.  When  new  drugs  and  supposed  remedies  are 
discovered,  is  the  eflect  of  those  drugs  and  those 
supposed  remedies  tried  in  the  first  instance  upon  those 
animals  — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  much  tried 
in  that  way ;  but  I  confess  I  should  not  have  much 
confidence  in  any  resiUts  from  such  trials,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  the  effects  of  the  same  drug  are 
often  very  different  indeed  upon  the  human  subject 
and  upon  the  animal. 

35^.  It  would  be  therefore  quite  possible  that  a 
painful  experiment  or  series  of  experiments  might 'be 
tried,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  the  human  subject  is 
concerned,  might  be  worthless  or  misleading  after  all  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

35/«.  I  think  you  are  not  personally  much  aware, 
are  you,  of  the  extent  to  which  experiments  upon 
animals  are  carried  by  persons  who  are  not  what 
you  have  described  as  competent  persons  ? — No,  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

35t.  If  a  severe  exjieriment  is  performed  of  a  com- 
•  plicated  character,  may  it  not  very  often  happen  that 
nothing  at  all  is  proved  by  that  complicated  experi- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

35y.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a  great  abuse  ? — 
A  very  great  abuse  indeed. 

36.  And  one  justly  to  be  repressed  ? — And  one 
justly  to  be  repressed. 

37.  Now  if  experiments  are  performed  by  unskilled 
people,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  result  will  be  with- 
out any  object  ? — Most  commonly  I  should  think, 
without  any  utility. 

38.  And  therefore  in  any  point  of  view  they  are  to 
be  condemned  and  repressed  ? — Yes. 

39.  Supposing  an  experiment  to  be  painful,  and  the 
fact  which  results  from  the  experiment  to  have  been 
already  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  scientific 
world,  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  justifiable  to  repeat 
such  an  experiment  ? — 1  think  it  would  be  quite  un- 
justifiable. 

40.  And  that  anything  of  that  sort  ought  to  be 
repressed  ? — I  think  so. 

41.  Should  I  be  right  in  ,  summing  up  the  general 
purport  of  what  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  say  to 
us  in  something  like  these  words,  that  in  your  opinion 
it  is  not  possible  altogether  to  denounce  the  trying  of 
occasional  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  all  such  experi- 
ments should  be  repressed. 

42.  But  admitting  that,  it  is  your  opinion  that, 
now  that  anaesthetics  have  been  discovered,  the  great 
majbrity  of  experiments  may  be  made  when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 
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43.  That  those  experiments  which  are.  not  entirely 
painless  may,  many  of  them,  be  rendered  compara- 
tively painless  by  the  proper  use  of  •  anaesthetics  ? — 
Yes. 

44.  That  if,  in  a  very  few  cases  comparatively,  pain 
is  the  test  of  the  question  at  issue,  at  any  rate  linger- 
ing pain  is  under  no  circumstances  justifiable  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

45.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  profession  in' both 
its  branches  to  prevent  abuse,  and  to  repress  cruelty, 
as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

46.  And  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament  may  look 
for  the  support  of  those  eminent  men  in  any  reason- 
able measures  which  they  may  adopt  for  that  purpose  ? 
— I  am  confidently  of  that  opinion. 

47.  {Lord  WinmcM-leigli.)  You  say  that  there  are 
certain  experiments,  the  test  of  which  is  pain.  Are 
there  any  experiments,  except  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  nerves,  in  which  that  is  the  case  ? — 
Pain  presupposes  that  the  nervous  system  is  concerned 
in  the  experiment, — pain  is  felt  through  the  nerves, 
and  through  the  nervous  system  only. 

48.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  has  been  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  in  those  cases  ? — Some  of 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  were  of  this 
nature.  He  wished  to  ascertain  of  two  branches  of  a 
nerve  which,  if  either,  ministered  to  sensation,  which, 
if  either,  ministered  to  motion  alone  ;  and  of  course 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  produce  pain  in  order 
to  test  one  part  of  that  experiment.  The  manifestation 
of  pain  by  the  animal  experimented  upon  would  show 
that  the  nerve  then  interfered  with  was  the  minister  of 
sensation. 

49.  We  may  presume  that  in  those  experiments  the 
use  of  ansesthetics  is  quite  useless,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  effect  ? — They  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
experiment. 

*  50.  •  Do  you  think  that  those  are  very  material  with 
reference  to  the  application  to  man  ? — They  have  shed 
much  light  upon  the  nature  of  many  of  our  diseases, 
and  therefore  have  thrown  a  corresponding  light  upon 
the  method  of  treating  them.  Anaesthetics,  as  we  are 
familiar  with  them,  were  not  known  when  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  experiments  were  made. 

51.  Was  it  necessary  in  making  those  experiments 
to  subject  the  animals  to  any  lengthened  pain,  what 
Lord  Cardwell  has  termed  lingering  pain  ? — No,  there 
was  no  necessity  at  all ;  if  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  nerve  which  ministered  to  sensation, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  experiment. 

52.  You  believe  then  that  experiments  of  that  kind 
may  be  conducted  without  lingering  pain  ? — ^  Without 
lingering  pain, 

53.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Are  there  any  cases 
besides  those  that  you  have  mentioned  in  which  the 
use  of  ansesthetics  frustrates  the  object  of  the  exjjeri- 
ment  ? — In  all  those  cases  where  tlie  manifestation  of 
pain  constitutes  the  test  of  the  experiment  anasthetics 
would  interfere  with  it. 

54.  I  wished  to  ask  you  whether  any  other  cases 
suggest  themselves  to'  you,  than  those  which  ^ou  have 
last  described,  in  which  the  use  of  anjesthetics  would 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  experiment  ? — Not  that 
I  know  of.  • 

55.  Not  .in  the  case  of  administering  poison  inten- 
tionally ? — I  should  think  that  the  use  of  ansesthetics 
might  vitiate  the  results  of  any  trials  of  poisons  upon 
animals. 

56.  Probably  except  in  those  cases  .  anaesthetics 
might  always  be  administered,  except  where  the 
object  Avas  to  ascertain  whether  pain  was  given  or 
not  ? — The  object,  I  presume,  of  administering  poison 
to  animals  for  scientific  purposes  might  be  interfered 
with  by  the  operation  of  the  other  poison  ;  for 
anaesthetics  are  to  a  certain  extent  poisons  themselves. 

57.  {Lord  fVinmarleifffi.)  But  does  it  follow  that 
because  any  drug  would  be  poisonous  to  a  dog  it 
would  necessarily  be  poisonous  to  a  man  ? — No,  not 
at  all. 

58.  On  that  account  I  think  it  was  that  you  said 
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that  you  had  no  great  faith  in  experiments  made  of       ^-  Watsm, 
the  effects  of  drugs  upon  animals  ? — No,  I  should  not    ^^''^■>  M.D. 
have  any  faith  in  such  experiments.  ^  July  1875 

59.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Still  the  effect  of  a  par-   

ticular  drug  uppn  animals  would  be  beneficial,  would 

it  not,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  the 
di-ug  would  be  upon  animals  whose  lives  you  hoped  to 
preserve,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  that  experi- 
ment ? — I  have  been  looking  at  the  question  in  the 
light  of  the  benefit  which  might  be.  produced  to  the 
human  race  by  such  experiments. 

60.  But  if  you  can  save  pain  to  a  large  number  of 
animals  by  experimenting  iipon  one,  would  you  think 
it  justifiable  to  do  so  ? — Certainly,  I  should. 

61.  {Mr.  Forster.)  A  question  that  Lord  Cardwell 
asked  you  .was  with  regard  to  experiments  upon  living 
animals.  In  your  answer  did  you  include  such  ex- 
periments as  giving  animals  a  disease  in  order  to 
watch  the  operation  of  that  disease  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  experiments  would  ever  enable  one  to  learn 
anything  in  that  way.  The  experiment  of  giving 
diseases  to  living  animals  is,  I  think,  justifiable  upon 
certain  other  views. 

62.  But  when  you  stated  that  you  yourself  had  not 
only  never  practised  these  experiments,  but  had  never 
witnessed  them,  did  that  include  a  statement  that  you 
have  not  witnessed  experiments  in  which  animals 
have  had  diseases  given  to  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  never 
witnessed  experiments  of  that  kind. 

63.  What  anaesthetics  would  you  recommend  to  be 
used  in  the  case  of  experiments  upon  animals  "i — 
Chloroform  is  the  one  of  which  the  efficacy  is  best 
understood. 

64.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Although  you  have  never  per- 
formed any  experiments  or  witnessed  them,  you  have 
used  the  ■  results  of  the  experiments  of  others,  have 
you  not,  as  the  basis  for  the  advance  of  your  pro- 
fessional knowledge  ? — I  have  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  experiments  and  their  results,  and  have 
turned  them  to  such  use  as  I  could.  . 

65.  I  mean  such  experiments  as  Majendie's  on  tjie 
nerves  ? — Yes. 

66.  I  suppose  one  may  also  gather  from  what  you 
have  stated  that  we  may  look  upon  a  new  era  as 
having  been  introduced  in  experimentation  on  animals 
since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  ? — ^Yes. 

67.  And  that  many  of  these  experiments  on  the 
nervous  system,  which  undoubtedly  were  of  a  neces- 
sarily painful  character,  such  as  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  and  of  Majendie,  it  would  now  be  useless  and 
indeed  cruel  to  repeat,  inasmuch  as  the  results  are 
established  ? — Exactly. 

68.  You  look  upon  them  as  a  decided  gain  to  science, 
and  these  experiments  need  never  be  repeated  ? — I 
should  think  it  cruel  and  unjustifiable  to  repeat  them, 
to  determine  any  point  which  has  already  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

69.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
answers  which  you  have  already  given  to  Lord  Card- 
well's  questions,  that  you  would  think  it  a  repre- 
hensible practice  to  use  experiments  upon  living 
aniinals  as  an  illustration  in  medical  teaching,  to  use 
them  for  teaching  a  class  ? — I  do. 

70.  And  therefore  you  would  not  think,  that  in 
merely  teaching  either  the  principles  or  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  there  ought  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion by  experiments  ? — Not  of  any  point  which  has 
been  already  ascertained. 

71.  But  even  where  it  has  not  been  ascertained  I 
should  rather  gather  from  your  answers  that  you 
would  say  that  these  experiments  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted by  experts,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  know- 
ledge themselves,  rather  than  as  a  mode  of  teaching 
classes  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

72.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  said  that  anyone  who 
performed  experiments  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  a 
good  anatomist,  and  to  have  trained  assistants.  Now 
would  you  justify  experiments  of  this  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  training  surgeons,  I  mean  in  order  that 
young  men  who  would  not  be  able  otherwise  to  have 
the  proper  command  of  tying  an  artery,  for  instance, 
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  73.  You  would  think  that  for  that  purpose,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  justifiable  to  make  thesQ  experiments  ? — 
I  should  think  it  decidedly  unjustifiable. 

74.  Then  you  say  that  the  majority  of  experiments 
can  be  rendered  entirely  painless.  Now,  is  it  not 
true  (as  I  have  been  told)  that  on  the  lower  animals 
the  effect  of  these  ana3sthetics  is  so  powerful,  say  on 
frogs,  for  instance,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  admi- 
nister them  ? — That  I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  that  subject. 

75.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  particular 
action  of  an  anesthetic  which  is  sometimes  called 
curare  and  sometimes  woorari  ? — I  know.it  has  been 
said  that  the  woorari  poison,  which  renders  the  animal 
quite  unable  to  move  its  limbs,  has  been  used  to 
veil,  and  so  to  conceal  from  the  observers,  the  pain 
which  the  animal  nevertheless  suffered  ;  but  that  any 
such  fraudule-nt  trick  has  ever  been  practised  by  the 
physiologists  of  this  country  I  decline  to  believe. 

76.  I  do  not  imagine  that  that  is  what  is  usuallj'- 
stated,  but  that  it  has  been  used  to  keep  the  animal 
perfectly  motionless.  Are  you  acquainted,  with  this 
•''Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory"  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  edited  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  ? 
— No,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

77.  In  this  handbook  it  is  constantly  named  as  being 
used,  and  apparently  for  the  purpose — for  instance, 
in  experiments  on  the  arterial  system — of  preventing 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  by  the  motion  of  the 
animal ;  but  I  find  the  strongest  possible  evidence  in 
Claude  Bernard's  books  that  it  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  nervous  system ;  that  it  simply  paralyses  the 
motor  system  ? — If  that  is  all  it  does,  then  it  does 
not  enhance  the  animal's  sufferings. 

78.  It  simply  renders  it  motionless,  and  leaves  the 
suffering  alone  ? — And  would  facilitate  probably  the 
experiment  itself. 

.  79.  {3Ii:  Forster.)  Then  you  would  not  consider 
that  it  ought  ever  to  be  used  as  an  anajsthetic  ? — No, 
if  it  is  not  an  anaesthetic. 

80.  {3Tr.  Hiitton.)  You  do  not  know  from  your 
own  experience  whether  it  is  an  anajsthetic  or  not  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know,  anything  about  it,  more  than 
that  it  has  the  effect  that  you  have  described  of 
depriving  the  animal  of  the  power  of  motion. 

81.  (^Chairman.')  In  your  judgijient  it  is  not  an 
anesthetic,  is  it  ? — I  imagine  it  is  not  an  anesthetic 
at  all. 

82.  And  to  treat  it  as  an  anesthetic  is  a  fraudulent 
trick  in  your  view  ? — It  would  be. 

83.  Then,  in  short,  you  have  described  that  as  a 
fraudulent  trick  ?— If  it  were  used  merely  to  deceive 
bystanders  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no  pain 
suffered,  I  should  call  it  a  fraudulent  trick  ;  but  it 
might  be  used  for  a  much  better  purpose,  namely,  to 
facilitate  the  aim  of  the  operation. 

84.  {3Ir.  Htttton.)  You  were  saying  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  had  been  discovered  by  Harvey 
by  vivisection.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  was  led  to  it  by 
a  great  many  other  observations  before  he  verified  it 
in  that  mode  ;  that  it  was  a  verification  rather  than  a 
discovery,  in  fact  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  discovery 
was  rendered  perfect  by  his  vivisections. 

85-6.  Was  not  the  microscopic  verification  of  it  in 
the  fi'og's  leg  even  more  perfect  — He  looked  at  the 
hearts  of  very  small  animals  indeed  ;  slugs  and  snails, 
which  have  a  single  heart  only. 

87.  Still  that  was  not  the  only  mode  in  which  it 
could  have  been  verified  ;  it  might  have  been  verified 
by  microscopic  research  ? — Pardon  me  for  saying  that 
that  microscopic  research  implied  in  the  first  instance 
the  cutting  open  of  the  animal. 

88.  Not  in  the  case  of  a  frog's  leg,  a  part  of  which 
.  is  transparent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  •  but  his  inquiries 

related  principally  to  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  great, vessels  which  lie  close  to  the  heart. 

89.  I  find  that  a  great  many  of  these  experiments 
are  given  for  histological  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of 


studying  the  cellular  tissues,  and  they  take  place  on 
the  living  animal  for  fear  that  the  process  should  be 
changed  by  death.  Now,  would  you  justify  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  for  a  remote  advantage  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  histology,  that  it  may  lead 
to  some  future  beneficial  discovery  ? —  I  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  experimenter  upon  animals  ought 
to  have  some  definite  object  in  his  mind,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

90.  That  there  should  be  some  immediate  prospect 
of  alleviating  suffering  by  the  experiments,  you  mean  ? 
— Yes. 

91.  {Chairman.)  In  short,  that  the  inflicting  of 
pain  upon  animals  is  a  great  evil  ? — A  great  evil. 

92.  That  it  cannot  be  justified  unless  it  be  by  the 
direct  prospect  of  some  greater  good  ? — Yes. 

93.  And  that  that  greater  good  is  not  a  general 
roving  inquiry,  but  that  it  must  be,  to  be  justifiable, 
the  discovery  of  some  object  directly  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  human  family  ? — Yes,  or  the  solving 
of  some  doubt. 

94.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  When  you  said  that  you  could 
not  justify  the  infliction  of  lingering  pain,  what  do 
you  mean  by  "  lingering  "  ? — Pain  which  might  follow 
th^  operation,  and  might^  remain  after  the  influence  of 
the  anesthetic  had  departed. 

95.  For  instance,  for  two  or  three  weeks  ? — Or 
even  for  two  or  three  hours ;  for  any  time,  I  should 
say,  lingering  pain  which  could  be  avoided  should  be 
avoided. 

96.  But  supposing  the  object  is  to  study  an  in- 
duced disease,  it  is  almost  necessarily  lingering  pain, 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  knoAV  that  experiments  are  ever 
made  with  that  object  of  studying  an  induced  disease. 

97.  I  understood  that  with  regard  to  the  grouse 
disease  a  good  many  experiments  of  that  kind  had 
been  made  ? — I  am  ignorant  of  them,  and  cann,ot  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  them.  Mr.  Forster  asked  a 
question  just  now  which  had  relation  to  the  induction 
of  disease. 

98.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  will  give  you  what  I  have 
heard  to  be  an  object  in  experiments — to  find  out  the 
effect  of  very  minute  choleraic  poison,  to  discover 
whether  it  was  in  water,  for  what  you  may  call 
medical  sanitary  purposes  ? — As  far  as  I  understand 
the  object  of  inducing  disease  in  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals,  it  seems  to  be  (and  if  I  take  the  right 
view  of  it,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  justifiable 
object)  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  producing 
causes  of  certain  diseases;  and  probably  with  the 
discovery  of  these  producing  causes,  the  discovery 
also  of  the  means  of  destroying  those  causes,  and 
therefore  of  preventing  such  diseases  in  future. 

99.  But  that  is  a  process  of  investigation  of  which 
you  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? — I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

100.  Might  I  ask  you  what  distinction  you  would 
draw  between  vertebrate  and  other  animals  as  regards 
their  sensitiveness  to  pain  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all 
that  there  is  any  diflerence ;  but  the  reason  for 
having  recourse  to  the  lower  animals  in  Harvey's 
investigations  was  that  he  might  see  what  happened 
with  respect  to  a  single  heart. 

101.  But  do  you  yourself  imagine  that  a  snail 
Avould  sufl'er  as  much  pain  as  a  dog  ?■ — I  do  not  know. 

102.  You  have  no  opinion  about  it  ? — No  settled 
opinion.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  we  have 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  inferior  animals  do 
not  feel  so  sensitively  as  the  more  highly  organized. 

103.  There  is  a  sort  of  popular  notion  that  a  warm- 
blooded animal  feels  more  than  one  that  is  not.  Is 
there  any  scientific  foundation  for  that  opinion  ? — I 
do_not  know  how  that  can  be  ascertained.  We  know 
what  Shaksjieare  said,  but  I  imagine  he  Avas  wrong. 

104.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Has  there  been  much  pro- 
gress in  this  kind  of  investigation  during  youv  life- 
time?— If  you  mean  by  experiments  made  on  living 
animals,  -  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  those  ex- 
periments, particularly  those  which  were  made  with 
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respect  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  and  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

105.  I  do  not  mean  good  results,  but  do  you  think 
that  the  practice  has  largely  increased  in  the  profession 
of  studying  by  this  mode? — I  do  not  know. 

106.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  You  said  that  you  had 
no  knowledge  Avhatever  of  the  extent  to  which  what 
you  have  termed  vivisection  is  carried  on  in  England  ? 
— No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  am  confident  that  there 
cannot  be  many  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
qualified,  or  who  ought  to  b«  allowed,  to  perform,  such 
experiments  as  are  under  discussion  now. 

107.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  your  own  mind 
how,  supposing  some  legislative  enactment  was  to  be 
passed,  the  object  of  limiting  it  to  competent  persons, 
could  be  best  carried  out  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
given  much  consideration  to  that  subject,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  any  persons  who  should  prosecute  physio- 
logical knowledge  by  experiments  on  animals,  ought 
(o  be  such  persons  only  as  migiit  be  licensed  by  some 
high  authority  to  do  it. 

108.  You  would  have  no  other  restriction  placed 
upon  them,  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  witness  by 
on  Ijehalf  of  the  public  ? — I  have  not  considered 
what  the  precautions  should  be,  but  only  how  the 
experiments  might  be  licensed  or  allowed. 

109.  Would  you  allow  anybody  who  possessed  a 
license  of  that  kind  to  perform  these  experiments 
at  his  own  discretion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  if  he  were 
licensed  by  some  high  authority,  which  authority  was 
well  advised  by  some  responsible  person. 

1 10.  Wliat  person  ? — I  am  thinking  of  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  of  Anatomy.  He  is  a  person  who  exists 
now,  and  who  is  the  adviser,  I  imagine,  of  the 
authority;  I  do  not  know  of  what  high  authority, 
whether  it  is  the  Home  Secretary  or  not. 

111.  Would  you  restrict  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
that  one  authority,  or  would  you  phice  it  in  the 
'College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons ;  or  in  what 
central  authority  would  you  place  the  power  of 
issuing  them  ?— I  think  it  should  be  in  some  liigh 
authority,  such  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
properly  advised  by  a  responsible  officer  as  to  tlie 
eligibility  of  the  person  who  seeks  the  license. 

112.  {Chairman.')  Subject  to  the  usual  practice  of 
this  country  as  regards  responsibility  to  Parliament } 
— I  may  perhaps  be  quite  wrong  and  presumptuous  in 
saying  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  vivisection 
question  is  scarcely  a  fit  one  for  discussion  in  a  popular 
assembly  like  the  Houses  of  Parliament.'-  I  think  it 
could  hardly  be  debated  without  giving  rise  to  much 
misapprehension  and  prejudice,  and  angry  passionate 
feelings  which  had  better  be  avoided  altogether. 

113.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  What  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  authority  which  tke  Secretary  of  State 
should  rely  on? — He  should  rely  on  the  responsible 
officer  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  such  as  exists  now  as 


Inspector  of  the  Schools  of  Anatomy,  who  regulates 
the  supply  of  subjects  for  dissection. 

114.  Is  that  a  very  high  authority  in  the  medical 
world  ? — Yes. 

115.  Is  that  a  higher  authority,  for  instance,  than 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  invidious  task  for  either  of  those 
persons  to  undertake. 

116.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  You  would  have  an  inspector 
of  physiological  laboratories  as  you  noAv  have  an 
inspector  of  dissecting  rooms  and  schools  of  anatomy  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  safeguard  ;.  and 
I  think  that  with  such  safeguard  it  might  be  pretty 
safely  left  to  the  honour  and  conscience  and  humanity  ' 
of  the  experimenters  themselves.  I  would  rather  that 
it  should  be  left  in  that  way  than  that  they  should  l)e 
restrained  by  the  fetters  of  a  statute  Avhich  might  bo, 
perhaps,  more  easily  evaded. 

117.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  are  aware  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  feeling  about  this  matter  in  this  country 
arises  from  the  belief,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
that  these  experiments  are  tried  very  frequently  on  a 
great  number  of  animals  in  some  places  on  the  con- 
tinent, do  you  think  that  it  is  more  practised  by 
physicians  or  surgeons  or  by  men  of  science  on  the 
continent  than  it  is  in  England  ? — I  think  so  from 
what  I  read  and  hear,  but  I  have  no  exact  knowledge 
on  that  subject. 

118.  [Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  a  license 
being  given,  for  instance,  by  the  Home  Secretary,  on 
proper  advice,  to  anybody  to  perform  an  experimeut, 
do  you  mean  that  he  should  become  a  licensed  person 
for  the  general  performanc'e  of  experiments,  or  that  ho 
should  apply  totics  quotic's  for  a  license  for  each 
experim.ent  or  series  of  experiments  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  toties  quoties,  but  a  general  per- 
mission. 

119.  Subject  to  revocation  if  it  came  to  be  known 
that  there  was  an  instance  of  abuse? — No  doubt. 

120.  {I\Ir.  Forster.)  Have  you  ever  considered  this 
alternative  :  supposing  that  there  was  to  be  legislation 
instead  of  licensing  particular  persons,  giving  them 
power  to  make  experiments,  that  there  should  be  a 
strengthening  of  the  jJresent  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
so  that  the  onus  probandi  should  be  thrown  on  a 
person  who  was  discovered  to  be  making  experiments 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  fit  person,  and  was  doing  it 
with  a  proper  object  ? — That  is  a  point  which  I  have 
never  considered. 

121.  You  have  never  considered  that  alternativ?  to 
actually  licensing  persons  for  the  experiments  ? — No  ; 
indeed  Avhat  I  have  said  with  respect  to  licensing 
persons  has  been  only  in  my  mind  this  very  morning 
since  a  conversation  I  have  had  with  Sir  Georgo 
Burrows. 


Sir  T.  Watson, 
Bart.,  M.D. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Gi'^OEGE  Bderows,  Bart.,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


122.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — I  have  the  honour  to 
be  so. 

123.  And  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  arid 
Chirurgical  Society  ? — I  was.  .  ' 

124.  And  late  President  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  was  for  five 
years. 

125.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  of  this 
subject,  the  trying  of  experiments  upon  living  animals 
for  scientific  purposes  ? — I  have  had  limited  expe- 
rience. That  experience  consisted  partly  of  wit- 
nessing experiments  made  by  others,  and  partly  in 
this,  that  I  performed  some  experiments  some  years 
ago  myself. 

126.  Will  you  state  in  a  tlitle  more  detail  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  ? — My  experiments  were 
to  elucidate  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  different 
forms  of  death.    There  having  been  a  considerable! 


discussion  in  the  medical  profession  for  many  years  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain 
under  ditfercnt  pathological  circumstances,  tkese  expe- 
riments were  made  by  destroying  animals,  either  by 
strangulation,  that  is  by  han.giug,  or  by  liajmorrhagc, 
or  by  poison,  to  ascertain  what  Avas  the  condition  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  in  those  different  mo.des 
of  dying,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  the 
diff'erent  modes  of  death  in  human  beings  ;  but  the 
animals  all  died  in  the  experiment.  Death  was  accom- 
plished perhaps  in  a  minute  or  less. 

127.  {Mr.  Forster.)  In  no  case  longer  than  a 
minute,  should  you  think  ? — If  a  small  animal  dies  by 
hsemorrhage  it'sometimes  takes  longer. 

128.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  in  no  case  five 
minutes  ? — No  ;  certainly  it  was  not. 

129.  What  animals  were  they? — Sabbits  princi- 
pally ;  sheep  sometimes. 

130.  But  the- sufi'ering  of  the  animals  was  not  in 


Sir 

G.  Burrowr,, 
Bart.,  M.D. 
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Sir  any  case  longer  than  five  minutes,  and  generally  not 

G.  Burrows,         long  ? — Certainly  never  five  minutes  ;  indeed,  I 
Bart.,M.D.    should- think  the  sulfering  was.  not  so  long  as  that, 
5  Jul  1875     ^^ecause  the  mode  of  death  caused  cessation  of  feeling 
" '    before  the  animal  was  absolutely  dead. 

131.  (i)//-.  Erichsen.)  Was  there  more  pain  than  in 
sticking  a  pig,  or  any  butcher-like  occupation  ? — Not 
so  much,  because  there  was  no  division  of  the 
integuments. 

1^2.  {Chairman.^  Will  you  give  the  Commissioners 
an  idea  of  the  other  experiments  which  you  have 
witnessed  ? — The  other  principal  experiments  that  I 
have  witnessed  were  experiments  that  were  performed 
some  30  or  40  years  ago  by  Doctor  Charles  B.  Williams 
and  the  late  Doctor  Hope,  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  its  motions.  The  motions 
of  the  heart  wei"e  pretty  well  determined  by  Harvey  in 
liis  experiments  on  living  animals,  but  the  causes  of 
the  sounds  resulting  from  those  motions,  which  since 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  we  have  been  able  to  hear 
by  applying  it  to  the  chests  of  living  animals,  were 
not  known  till  those  experiments  were  performed. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  on  listening  on  the  walls 
of  the  chest  in  a  healthy  person  there  are  certain 
sounds ;  but  •  the  causes  of  those  sounds  were  not 
.  understood  before  these  experiments  were  made ; 
and  also  it  is  known  that  on  listening  on  the  walls  of 
the  chest  there  are  very  strange  modifications  of 
these  sounds  when  people  are  diseased ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  sounds  was  not  understood.  These 
experiments  were  performed  on  living  animals,  which 
were  rendered  insensible  beforfe  the  experiments  were 
commenced,  and  destroyed  after  the  experiments  were 
completed. 

133.  H-ow  were  they  rendered  insensible  ? — I  think 
it  was  worari  poison  :  it  was  before  the  time  that 
chloroform  was  known.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the 
various  substances  used,  but  I  know  that  worari  was 
used,  and  I  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.  The  animal  was  rendered  quite 
insensible,  and  then  the  heart  was  exposed  and  its 
movements  were  seen  ;  and  by  placing  the  stethoscope 
on  different  parts  of  the  heart  we  were  able  to  hear  the 
sounds  generated  in  particular  parts  of  the  heart ;  then 
further  experiments  were  made,  while  the  animal  was 
insensible,  by  introducing  fine  curved  needles  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  drawing  back,  the  valves 
which  immediately  modified  the  sounds,  and  gave  us 
sounds  perfectly  analogous  to,  if  not  the  same  asj  the 
sounds  often  heard  in  the  human  frame  when  the  heart 
and  its  valves  are  diseased  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  diagnosis  or  distinguishing  from  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  the  changes  of  structure  which-  have  gone 
■forward  in  the  valves  has  become  a  certainty  ;  whereas 
before  that  it  was  confusion  ;  and  in  that  way  great 
benefit  arose  to  human  beings  in  regard  to  the  treatr 
menfc  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  the  advice  which 
can  be  given  to  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think, 
for  me  to  go  more  at  length  into  that  subject. 

134.  Then  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that 
some  experiments  are  necessary  for  progress  in  medical 
science  ? — I  think  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  I  have  myself 
both  seen  and  performed  experiments  which,  I  think, 
have  tended  xery  much  indeed  to  advance  medical 
science,  and  to  the  better  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 

135.  Since  the  period  that  you  have  last  spoken  of 
gi'eat  discoveries  have  been '  made  in  anajsthetics  ? — 
Very  great  indeed. 

136.  Was  the  poison  which  you  spoke  of  the  use 
of  really  an  anassthetic  ?• — -It  rendered  the  animal 
insensible  ;  it  made  no  sign  of  suffering. 

137.  It  is  not  considered  a  genuine  anesthetic,  is  it  ? 
— No',  because  it  is  actually  a  poison  ;  it  destroys  life. 

138.  But  now  that  anaesthetics  have  been  discovered 
these  experiments  might  have  been  j)erformed  without 
expoising  theanimals  to  any  suffering  at  all  ? — I  think 
entirely.  Perhaps  I  may  remind  you  that  with  respect  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  importance  of  which 
discovery  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  underrated,  that 
physiological  knowledge    could   never   have  been 


arrived  at  except  by  experiments  on  animals  both 
cold  blooded  and  warm  blooded ;  and  very  recently 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  Doctor  Guy,  as  Harveian 
orator,  in  which  he  recited  some  of  the  experiments 
by  which  Harvey  arrived  at  the  full  conviction  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  perform  which  experi- 
ments Charles  the  First  put  the  animals  in  the  royal 
parks  at  the  disposal  of  Doctor  Harvey,  in  order  that 
he  might  carry  out  these  investigations  ;  and  when 
he  had  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  he  felt  he  could 
demonstrate  the  thing,  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen, 
with  the  princesses,  attended  a  lecture  of  Harvey's 
to  witness  the  circulation  of  the  blood  proved  upon  the 
living  body. 

139.  Would  you  recommend  that  example  as  one 
'to  be  followed  now  ? — No,  I  would  not ;  but  I  mean 
that  it  is  nothing  new  in  this  country  that  experi- 
ments should  be  made  on  living  animals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  advancement  of  science. 

140.  Now  an£esthetics  having  been  discovered,  and 
having  got  to  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  now 
been  brought,  may  most  of  the  experiments  which 
are  necessary  or  useful  be  employed  while  the  animal 
is  entirely  unconscious  ? — I  should  think  nearly  all  ; 
some  few  cannot  be,  particularly  those  which  relate 
to  the  nervous  system.  If  you  want  to  ascertain  the 
function  of  a  particular  nerve,  if  you  put  the  animal 
into  a  corhplete  state  of  anaesthesia  you  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment ;  but  those  experi- 
ments are  most  of  them  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

141.  Take  for  instance  such  an  experiment  as 
those  performed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  nerves  of 
the  face,  would  that  be  of  a  painful  nature? — So 
slightly  so  that  you  would  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
put  an  animal  or  anyone  else  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia 
to  perform  it. 

142.  If  performed  on  a  human  being  for  any  object, 
would  you  use  chloroform  ? — No.  I  think  the  utmost 
a  surgeon  would  do  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  direct 
a  little  ether  spray  on  the  surface  to  deaden  the  sen- 
sibility ;  but  these  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
which  have  been  of  such  use  to  us  in  the  treatmeut  of 
disease,  arose  in  this  wfiy.  It  was  known  that  on  the 
side  of  the  face  of  anirnals.  and  of  man  there  is  a  very 
ample  distribution  of  nerves ;  but  before  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  experiment  there  was  confusion  as  to  the  functions 
of  j)articular  nerves ;  and  he  proved  that  some  were  ■ 
nerves  directing  the  movement,  and  others  were  nerves 
communicating  sensation  ;  and  others,  nerves  for  the 
nutrition  of  certain  parts  ;  and  being  a  good  anatomist, 
by  making  a  section  half  an  inch  long,  he  was  able  to 
determine  whether  the  nerve  was  one  of  motion  or  of 
sensation.  Very  important  results  have  followed  from 
that  experiment,  inasmuch  as  we  often  have  to  treat 
people  who  have  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  face;  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  severity  of  the  case  or  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  according  as  it  is  one  nerve,  Sr  two 
nerves,  or  all  the  nerves  simultaneously  affected.  A 
person  may  have  a  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  face, 
and  it  is  simply  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  which 
comes  out  behind  the  ear,  and  we  '  can  tell  the  person, 
"  Well,  this  is  a  trifling  affection  ;  there  is  some  little 
"-  pressure  on  your  nerve,  which  can  be  easily  re- 
"  medied."  We  go  to  another  person  and  find  the 
same  expi'ession  of  countenance,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensation ;  and  we  say,  "  This  is 
"  serious ;  .there  is  some  mischief  going  on  in  the 
"  central  portions  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain ; 
"  this  is  a  thing  which  is  attended  with  danger,  and 
"  must  be  treated  on'  totally  different  principles."  It 
is  experiments  of  that  kind  which  since  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  time  have  directed  physicians  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  particular  forms  of  paralysis. 

143.  In  this  particular  form  of  experiment,  Iiad  the 
same  thing  been  done  on  a  human  being  the  pain 
would  be  so  slight,  I  understand,  that  you  would  not 
think  it  necessaiy  to  use  chloroform  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
the  pain  would  not  be  greater  than  the  prick  of  a  spur 
on  a  horse's  side,  because  it  is  momentary,  and  done 
with  a  very  sharp  instrument,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  it. 
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144.  But  I  imderstaDd  yovi  to  say  that  the  gi'eat 
majoi'ity  of  experiments  cau  be  performed  under 
chloroform  iu  such  a  way  as  that  the  animal  shall  be 
enth'ely  uncouscious  ?— Yes  ;  and'iu  the  grdat  majority 
of  those  which  cannot,  the  more  painful  part  of  'the 
operation  can  be  performed  under  anaesthetics,  and 
then  the  remainder  carried  out. 

145.  Supposing  an  experiment  to  be  of  a  very 
lingering  character,  would  you  think  that  it  was  jus- 
tifiable at  all  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  importance 
of  the  object  to  be  attained  very  much. 

146.  May  I  understand  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  medical  profession  in  both  its 
branches  is  as  likely  to  be  favourable  to  humanity  as 
the  sentiment  of  eminent  men  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  science  ?^ — Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  that  matter ;  but  my  opinion  decidedly 
is  that  the  members  of  my  own  profession,  iu  both 
branches  of  it,  are  naturally  as.  humane  and  likely  to 
be  as  humane  as  any  other  men. 

147.  And  that  they  are  likely  to  consider  that  any 
inhumanity  or  any  abuse  of  a  practice  of  this  nature 
is  discreditable  to  the  profession,  and  ought  to  be  put 
down  if  possible  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  general 
condemnation  of  any  abuse  of  it. 

148.  And  a  general  disposition  to  support  any 
reasonable  provisions  to  check  abuse  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
there  would  be  a  readiness  to  assent  to  any  reasonable 
proposition  to  check  abuse. 

149.  And  that  incompetent  persons  should  not  be 
permitted  to  set  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
experiments  ?  —  I  think  that  incompetent  persons, 
persons  who  have  not  a  thoroughly  good  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  beforehand,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  uiidertake  those  experiments. 

150.  That  that  is  simple  cruelty  without  any  useful 
purpose  whatever  ? — By  accident  a  useful  purpose 
might  result ;  but  it  is  not  a  justifiable  proceeding. 
Unless  a  man  has  prepared  himself  beforehand  by 
acquiring  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  anatomy  and-  as 
sound  a  knowledge  of  physiology  as  he  can,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  justified  in  making  experiments  on  any 
animal. 

151.  And  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  that 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  should  interfere  to  prevent 
any  practice  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of  uneducated 
and  incompetent  people  ? — I  think  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  interference  with'  incompetent  and  un- 
educated people  attempting  experiments  on  living 
animals  certainly. 

152.  Have  you  considered  at  all  any  particular  mode 
by  which  it  would  be  most  wise  to  endeavour  to  effect 
that  object  ? — I  think  that  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
question  which  you  have  put  to  me.  It  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  say  that  if  scientific  men  wanted  to 
perform  an  experiment  on  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  they 
must  immediately  go  to  some  authority  established  by 
the.  legislature  and  ask  permission  to  perform  it.  I 
think  that  that  would  be  an  interference  with  the 
progress  of  science,  and  would  be  more  than  would 
be  justifiable  in  my  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  wish  to  undei'take 
a  series  of  experiments  on  living,  animals,  or  who 
intended  to  perform  a  series  of  experiments  on 
living  animals,  it  would  be  quite  proper  that  there 
should  be  some  controlling  and  restraining  authority  ; 
but  I  think  that  an  incessant  interference,  and  the 
necessity  for  every  individual  experiment  of  applying 
for  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  other 
authority,  would  be  almost  too  great  an  interference 
with  individuals. 

153.  I  think  I  collect  from  you  first  that  some 
experiments  on  living  animals  are  in  your  opinion 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  science  ? — I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that. 

154.  And  probably  for  medico-legal  investigation  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

155.  And  you  think  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
statements  which  have  come  before  the  public,  there 
is  an  exaggerated  idea  prevalent  as  to  tlie  painful 
nature  of  the  majority  of  experiments  ? — I  do  think 
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from  the  conversations  I  have  had,  not  with  scientific  Sir 
people,  but  with  humane  people  whose  feelings  are  ^-  burrows, 
very  acute  and  who  are  horrified  at  the  idea  of  cruelty  ^^'^t-,  M.D. 
being  practised  on  dumb  animals,  tljat  they  have  an  5  jidTTsTS 
idea  that  the  practice  of  what  is  called  vivisection  is  ' 
carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  really  is  ; 
and  I  believe  that  many  of  those  persons,  who  are 
persons  of  strong  feelings  and  very  humane  in  their 
nature,  are  under  an  inipression  that  vivisection  means 
the  dissection  of  living  animals ;  they  think  that  these 
operations  upon  the  living  body  are  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  dissection  on  the  dead  body.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  a  confusion  in  their  minds  on  the  subject, 
and  it  ought  to  be  made  well  known  to  the  public  that 
really  what  is  called  vivisection  very  often  is  something 
so  trifling  that,  as  your  Lordship  put  it  to  me  just 
now,  you  would  never  think  of  employing  an  anse.sthetic 
to  perform  it  ;  and  also  experiments  that  are  per- 
formed on  animals  very  often  do  not  imply  any 
cutting  at  all ;  no  instrument  is  used ;  you  have  to 
administer  a  medicine  or  a  poison  to  see  what  the 
effects  are.  Now  we  know  pretty  well  what  the  effects 
of  strychnine  on  an  animal  are ;  but  ah  experiment 
might  be  performed  to  show  the  effects  of  strychnine 
on  the  nervous  system  or  the  muscular  system,  and 
there  is  no  cutting.  So  also  an  experiment  might  be 
performed  to  see  the  efiect  of  inoculation  ;  you  might, 
inoculate  an  animal ;  if  you  inoculated  a  human 
being  to  prevent  some  particular  disease  you  would 
hardly  call  that  vivisection. 

156.  But  you  are  probably  aware  that  in  some  cases 
at  least,  either  here  or  abroad,  very  severe,  and  what 
w^ould  by  most  people  be  called  extremely  cruel,  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  on  animals  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

157!  And  those  are  what  you  have  hitherto  referred 
to,  when  you  have  spoken  of  the  abuses  ? — I  think 
there  have  been  great  abuses  in  the  performance  of 
operations  and  experiments  on  living  animals. 

158.  And 'that  those  abuses  ought  to  be  resti'ained  P 
. — I  do  think  so. 

159.  And  that  the  knowledge  of  those  abuses  is 
what  has  led  to  the  strong  feeling  which  is  entertained 
by  a  portion  at  least  of  the  public  on  the  subject  ? — 
Partly  that,  and  partly,  I  think,  ignorance  of  the 
subject. 

160.  And  that  the  majority  of  experiments  could  be 
performed  while  the  animal  was  entirely  unconscious, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  so  performed  ? — I  think 
that  they  could  be  so  performed,  and  ought  to  be  so 
performed. 

161.  And  that  the  highest  scientific  men  would  be 
quite  as  much  disposed  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  public  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  as  readily  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  public,  because  they  see  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Other  people  are  governed  simply  by  sentiment, 
and  wish  to  avoid  pain  to  dumb  animals,  but  they  • 
do  not  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way;  whereas 
scientific  men  see  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

162.  But  if  the  great  majority  of  experiments  can 
be  performed  while  the  animal  is  entirely  unconscious, 
what  is  a  great  difficulty  in  securing  that  that  shall  be 
done  in  such  cases  ? — That  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  that  the  operation  is  performed 
under  anaesthetics.  I  think  I  have  said  already  that 
there  are  a  certain  class  of  experiments  which  cannot 
be  performed  under  anaesthetics,  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  most  undoubtedly  can  be  performed 
under  aucesthetics. 

163.  If  that  be  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  any 
experiments  which  must  inflict  great  pain  should  be 
performed  under  some  special  sanction  ? — Yes ;  it  is 
quite  reasonable  and  proper. 

164.  Although  you  think  it  may  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  that  special  sanction 
should  be  ? — There  is  the  difficulty,  I  think. 

165.  Have  you  thought  about  the  subject  at  all,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  assist  us  on  that  point  — I  think  that, 
whatever,  controlling  authority  there  may  be,  it  should 
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be  one  that  would,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate, 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  scientific  men. 
I  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  prosecuting,  or  the  action  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  would  alone  be  sufficient,  unless  the 
scientific  Avorld  could  be  assured  that  that  legal 
functionary  or  that  minister  of  state  had  been  pro- 
perly advised  upon  the  matter.  I  think  that  the 
scientific  world  would  think  it  a  great  hardship  if 
they  were  to  be  restrained,  unless  they  were  restrained 
by  some  one  who  really  had  a  competent  knowledge 
to  enable  him,  to  know  when  he  ought  to  exercise  that 
authority. 

166.  But  supposing  that  that  legal  functionary,  or 
minister  of  state,  acted  under  responsibility  and  with 
the  highest  professional  advice,  you  would  consider 
that  that  was  a  proper  sanction  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  security  that  •  he 
Avould  have  competent  scientific  advice ;  that  is  the 
danger.  You  see  if  you  take  a  gentleman  occupying 
the  high  ■  position  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  there  is  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  that  office  to  advise  him  on  euch  subjects  at  all; 
and  he  would  naturally,  when  a  question  of  this 
nature  came  before  him,  go  home  and  send  for  his 
general  practitioner,  Mr.  A,  B,  or  C,  and  ask  him 
what  he  thought  about  the  matter.  I  should  not  say 
that  that  was  competent  advice. 

167.  You  would  think  it  ought  to  be  responsible 
advice  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  should  be  some  person 
to  advise  him,  having  functions  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy.  Anatomy  in  this 
country  was  at  one  time  conducted  in  the  most 
scandalous  and  disgusting  manner  in  every  way  ;  and 
now  the  anatomical  schools  are  conducted  in  a  totally 
different  way.  There  are  certain  places  licensed  for 
dissection,  and  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy  has  the 
])ower  of  going  in  at  any  time  to  see  that  everything 
is  conducted  with  propriety,  and  to  examine  the  book 
in  which  a  record  of  all  tlie  bodies  is'  entered,  and 
the  circumstances  where  they  come  from,  and  so 
on,  and  also  that  the  remains  of  the  bodies-  are  pro- 
perly interred  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  might 
be  either  the  Inspector .  of  Anatomy,  or  an  officer 
having  analogous  functions,  Avith  reference  to  these 
physiological  experiments ;  somebody  who  Avould  be 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  send  in  a 
written  report ;  and  upon  which  written  report  tiie 
Secretary  of  State,  or  other  authority,  would  act.  Then 
if  the  action  be  called  in  question,  there  Avould  be  a 
document  from  a  person  competent  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  to  satisfy  the  scientifiq  world  that 
there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  captious  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. I  think  that  if  the  legislation  proposed  were 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
should  not  have  the  power  of  interdicting  or  allowing 
these  things  Avithout  the  scientific  world  and  the  Avorld 
at  large  knoAving  that  he  had  taken  pains  to  obtain 
advice,  and  that  adAace  could  .be  brought  forward 
if  called  for,  that  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  leaving  it  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

168.  There  were  difficulties  formerly  in  regard  to 
anatomy,  I  understand  you  ? — -Very  great  difficulties. 

169.  And  you  say  that  the  practice  was  in  some 
cases  scandalous  ? — Yes. 

1 70.  Which   has   been   remedied  ? — Yes,  by  the 
Anatomy  Act. 

J  71.  The  same  general  course  of  proceeding  which 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  anatomy  is 
what  you  would  suggest  with  regard  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  case  ? — I  think  they  might  be  overcome 
in  that  Avay.  What  I  think  is  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  competent  authority,  such  an  one  as  would 
•  command  respect,  so  that  one  could  say,  "  This  is  not 
"  a  captious  system,  but  it  is  founded  on  'proper 
"  information,  and  Avhich  could  be  produced  to  the 
"  scientific  world,"  and  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  say,  "  This  is  the  information  which  I  have 
"  before  me,  and  I  exercise  my  judgment  upon  this 
"  information." 


172.  So  long  as  it  was  a  responsible  opinion 
founded  upon  proper  professional  warrant  and  infor- 
mation, you  would  see  no  objection  to  the  interference 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I  think  not.  But  another  ■ 
thing  strikes  me.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  our 
own,  Avhere  the  Government  changes  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  men  who  occupy  high  offices  pass 
through  them,  one  first  and  then  another,  one  man 
may  have  prejudices  one  way,  and  another  another ; 
and  if  the  advance  of  physiology  is  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  an  individital,  I  think 
that  would  be  very  unfortunate.  I  think  that  there 
should  be  some  officer  or  person  appointed,  who  is  a 
fit  person,  a  good  anatomist  and  a  physiologist  himself, 
and  Avho  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  that  his 
opinion  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  that  this  individual  should  be  a  permanent  officer 
as  long  as  he' conducted  himself  properly;  quamdiu 
se  bene  gesscrit ;  but  I  think  it  Avould  never  do  to 
leave  it  to  a  gentleman  occupying  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  unless  he  had  good  information  to 
guide  him. 

173.  {  Sir  John  Karslakc.)  I  understand  that  you 
would  rather  suggest  that  a  person  who  wished  to 
carry  out  these  experiments  should  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  should  refer  his  appli- 
cation at  once  to  such  an  officer  as  you  have  men- 
tioned. Would  that  be  the  process  ? — There  might 
be  certain  places  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
physiological  experiments,  as  you  have  certain  places 
licensed  for  dissection;  and  then  of  course  the  place 
would  be  sanctioned  by  authority,  and  experiments 
would  be  performed  there  because  it  Avas  licensed  to 
have  experiments  performed  there..  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  that  is  the  best  way.  I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  I  have  thought  the  matter  out  enough. 

174.  I  rather  uuderstood  you  to  say  that  the  cases 
in  Avhich  vivisection  ought  to  be  practised  are  com- 
paratively rare  ? — Yes. 

•175.  That  wherever  the  .  thing  has  been  clearly 
established  already,  you  would  never  have  vivisection 
performed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  Avhat 
has  been  satisfactorily  established  ? — That  is  my 
opinion ;  that  Avherc  experiments,  have  been  performed 
already,  or  a  point  of  physiology  has  been  ascertained, 
the  experiments  should  not  be  permitted.  I  do  not 
think  that  an  experiment  should  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  our  medical  schools  for  illustrating  what 
is  already  established. 

176.  But  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
person  who  does  make  these  experiments  should  be  a 
practised  anatomist,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
it  till  he  has  a  considerable  degree  of  scientific  skill  ? 
— I  think  lie  ought  to  be  a  man  who  has  considerable 
scientific  skill  and  knowledge  of  those  branches  of 
science,  anatomy  ahd  physiology  in  particular. 

177.  Would  not  that  rather  point  to  the  person, 
Avho  was  licensed  as  you  suggest,  applying  on  behalf 
of  himself  personally  rather  than  on  behalf  of  any 
particular  building  in  Avhich  these  experiments  should 
be  sanctioned  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might 
not  be  right  and  proper  that  an  individual  of  that 
competent  nature  should  be  allowed  to  apply  for  leave 
to  perform  exj)eriments  irrespective  of  their  being 
performed  at  a  particular  place. 

178.  Then  you  think  that  leave  might  be  given  to 
allow  experiments  of  this  description  to  be  performed 
at  a  particular  place  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  license  on  improper  experiments 
being  performed,  or  on  their  being  improperly  per- 
formed there  ? — Yes, -it  is  a  difficult  question  ;  but  I 
can  conceive  a  case  to  arise  Avhere  a  surgeon  or  a 
physician  either  might  wish  to  do  something  in  Avluch 
he  would  hke  to  haA-e  his  knoAvledge  fortified  by  an 
experiment  on  an  animal ;  and  if  he  were  to  wait  for 
application,  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  refer  to  his  inspector  and  to 
get  his  answer,  the  patient  might  die  meantime.  Such 
a  case  might  arise  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
likely  to  arise  frequently,  but  if  an  experiment  were 
deferred  till  all  this  correspondence  had  been  gone 
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through,  the  circumstances  would  have  passed  by 
which  necessitated  the  experiments,  and  the  person 
might  not  have  got  the  benefit  which  he  otherwise 
would. 

179.  Whereas  in  such  a  case  as  that  a  compara- 
tively painless  experiment  upon  an  animal  might 
enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  what  course  he 
should  adopt  with  the  human  patient  ? — Yes ;  it  might 
occur  with  surgery  in  particular,  I  think. 

180.  {Lord  fVi)imarleiffh.)  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  being 
carried  on  in  England  at  the  present  time  ? — I  have 
not  any  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  can 
tell  your  Lordship  that  I  was  for  30  years  the  physician 
and  the  principal  medical  teacher  of  one  of  the  largest 
medical  schools  of  this  metropolis,  that  attached  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  number  of  ex- 
periments made  in  those  30  years  were  very  few 
indeed. 

181.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  different  large  towns  of  England  at  the  present 
time  ? — No,  nothing  except  what  I  know  from  oc- 
casional reading  of  the  newspapers  and  scientific 
journals. 

182.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  briefly 
what  are  the  chief  benefits  that  have  been  derived  to 
the  human  race  from  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  within  your  own  time  by  these  means  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  give  you  a  sufficient 
account  of  them  by  merely  answering  the  question  in 
that  way. 

183.  For  instance,  you  mentioned  just  now  the 
benefits  derived  as  regards  the  affections  of  the  heart  ? 
—Yes,  those  are  some  of  the  principal  ones  that  have 
come  within  my  range  as  a  physician. 

184.  You  could  not  mention  any  others  of  equal 
importance? — Yes;  the  experiments  that  were  per- 
formed by  Doctor  Marshall  Hall  some  years  ago  upon 
the  nervous  system,  by  which  hfi  established  \ery 
important  principles  as  to  the  functions  of  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  chord  independent  of  the  brain 
itself,  showing  that  there  are  certain  functions  residing 
in  the  spinal  chord  which  were  not  known  to  exist 
before,  commonly  called  the  reflex  functions  of  the 
spinal  chord. 

185.  And  are  the  spinal  chords  of  animals  affected 
by  the  same  things  as  those  of  human  beings  ? — Yes, 
of  mammalia  ;  lam  speaking  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  spinal  chord  as  pointed  out  by  the  experiments  of 
Doctor  Marshall  Hall  and  others. 

186.  The  experiment  made  with  reference  to  the 
nerves  I  believe  cannot  be  made  without  causing  pain 
to  the  animal  ? — Those  experiments  would  not  occasion 
very  great  pain,  because  in  some  of  those  experiments 
there  would  be  the  division  of  the  spinal  chord  itself, 
by  which  all  parts  of  the  body  below  the  division 
would  be  without  sensation  of  any  kind,  and  the  ex- 
periment would  show  you  that  although  all  com- 
munication between  the  brain  and  the  distant  parts 
of  the  body  was  severed,  yet  there  were  peculiar 
functions  performed  in  these  distant  parts  which  you 
wovdd  have  fancied  beforehand  were  dependent  on 
the  brain  ;  showing  that  they  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  brain,  and  are  dependent  on  a  principle 
resident  in  the  spinal  chord  itself,  quite  independent 
of  the  brain.  For  example,  a  man  may  be  lying  in 
his  bed  and  apparently  motionless,  supposed  to  be 
paralysed,  say  a  soldier  or  sailor  ;  and  the  nurse  in 
charge  would  have  told  the  surgeon  "in  days  gone  by, 
and  might  do  so  now,  "  That  fellow  is  deceiving  us  ; 
I  have  seen  him  move  his  legs  in  the  night."  "Is 
that  the  case  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  can  swear  to  it,  and  you  can 
go  to  him  yourself  and  ask  him  to  move  his  legs." 
He  says  that  he  cannot  do  so  "  You  must  try,  sir  ; " 
and  you  uncover  the  bedclothes  and  just  touch  the 
fellow's  foot  with  a  feather,  and  he  Avill  draw  his  legs 
up,  and  not  know  that  he  is  doing  it.  That  is  from 
an  independent  function  in  the  spinal  chord.  He 
himself  Avould  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  movement 
and  have  no  power  or  control  over  it  at  all.  Those  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  others  point  out 


to  us  an  explanation  of  forms  of  disease  which  we  giy 
did  not  understand  before,  G.  Burrows, 

187.  And  of  which  the  medical  profession  have    Bart.,  M.D. 

taken  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ? —   

Very  much  so  indeed.  No  doubt  we  should  have  be-  ^^JuljMSTS. 
lieved  before  those  experiments  that  there  must  be  • 

some  disease  in  the  brain  in  that  case,  whereas  we 
know  now  in  many  of  these  cases  that  the  disease  is 
not  in  the  brain  at  all,  but  in  the  spinal  chord. 

188.  Have  any  great  benefits  been  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  liver  through  discoveries  made  by  means 
of  experiments? — There  have  been  very  important 
discoveries  indeed.  There  are  the  experiments  of 
the  French  physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  by  which 
he  established  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  were  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  simply  for  the  secretion  of 
bile,  but  that  another  very  important  function  was 
performed  by  the  liver,  the  elimination  or  elaboration 
of  a  principle  which  becomes  tlie  saccharine  principle 
of  the  blood. 

189.  That  was  discovered  by  means  of  animals  ,and 
could  not  have  been  discovered  by  any  experiments 
on  the  human  frame  ;  is  that  so  ? — It  never  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  men  before  that  the  liver  liad 
such  a  function  as  that;  and  l  do  not  know  how  they 
would  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  without  such 
experiments. 

190.  Do  you  say  that  without  destroying  animal 
life  you  could  not  have  got  that  knowledge  ? — I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  you 
would  have  got  it  in  any  other  way. 

191.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  chief 
experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  these  animals 
have  been  such  as  could  not  have  been  performed 
upon  the  human  frame  Avithout  danger  to  life;  I 
mean  those  experiments  now  so  much  complained  of 
as  having  been  made  on  animals ;  do  you  believe, 
speaking  of  them  generally,  that  they  are  experiments 
which  couid  not  have  been  made  safely  on  the  human 
race  ? — They  could  not ;  they  would  involve  the 
death  of  the  human  individual.  Tliese  experiments 
of  Claude  Bernard  on  the  liver  involved  the  death  of 
the  animal. 

192.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  of  these 
experiments  which  cannot  be  made  without  inflicting 
pain  on  the  animal  ? — Under  our  present  knowledge 
of  anesthetics  they  can  generally  be  performed  with- 
out creating  pain. 

193.  You  think,  without  exception? — I  think  so, 
excepting  those  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those,  i'or  example,  Avhen  you  want  to  get 
down  to  the  spinal  chord  of  an  animal  to  divide  it, 
the  animal  is  pai-tially  under  an  anaesthetic  whilst  it 
is  being  done,  and  you  see  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment afterwards.  The  most  painful  part  of  the 
experiment  would  be  cutting  down  to  the  part,  and 
all  that  could  be  avoided  by  putting  that  animal  in  a 
state  of  anesthesia  while  that  part  of  the  experiment 
is  made. 

194.  But  the  test  of  some  of  the  experiments  is  the 
pain  they  cause,  is  it  not? — -Yes,  some  on  the  nervous 
system,  not  all. 

195.  It  Avould  not  be  a  successful  experiment  in 
some  cases,  unless  it  showed  what  pain  was  caused  ? — 
That  experiment  of  the  division  of  the  spinal  chord 
itself  puts  an  end  to  all  pain  in  the  part;  then,  as  to 
the  subsequent  experiments  on  the  pai'ts  which  are 
below  the  section  of  the  chord,  they  are  absolutely 
without  feeling. 

196.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  means  of 
conducting  the  experiments  on  the  nervous  system 
without  causing  pain  to  the  animal  ;  I  mean  the 
general  nervous  system  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer.  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  which  might  be  operated  on  witliout 
causing  pain. 

197.  But  you  could  not  apply  tliat  without  an 
exception  ? — No  ;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  not  what  may 
be  called  a  scientific  physiologist,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  understood  that  1  am  not  well  informed  on 
all  these  points. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Sir  198.  (-Mr.  Forster.)  You,  I  think,  would  limit  these 

G.  Burrows,    experiments,  as  I  gather  from  your  answer,  to  cases  in 
Bart.,  M.D.    which  the  experimenter  was  a  man  of  real  scientific 
6  Jul  1875     knowledge,  and  likely  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
^.       '    knowledge  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  profession  ? 

— I  think  ignorant  persons,  persons  who  have  not 
obtained  a  high  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perform  these 
~  experiments. 

199.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  think  it  desirable 
to  illustrate  medical  teaching  in  classes  by  experiments 
on  living  animals  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  do  so. 

200.  And  in  the  same  way  you  would  think  it 
improper  that  young  men  teaching  themselves,  as  it 
were,  should  go  into  a  course  of  these  experiments  ? — 
I  think,  unless  their  knowledge  has  been  already 
ascertained,  and  they  are  clearly  men  competent  to  do 
it,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  But  I  can 
conceive  a  young  man,  not  a  teacher  of  physiology, 
having  a  gi'eat  love  and  taste  for  the  science,  and 
having  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  that  has  been 
done  hitherto,  believing  that  he  could  advajice  know- 
ledge by  experiments  ;  and  I  can  fancy  his  performing 
experiments  which  might  lead  to  important  results. 

201.  Would  you  encourage  young  students  to  do 
that  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  should  deter  them. 

202.  You  would  draw  a  line  between  this  kind  of 
experiment  and  other  kinds  of  experiments,  because 
you  would  say,  generally  speaking,  I  suppose,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  studying  any  branch  of  science, 
physics  or  chemistry,  that  the  more  experiments  he 
tried  the  better  V — Yes  ;  certainly. 

203.  But  in.  this  case  you  would  think  it  very 
desirable  that  he  should  be  limited  ? — I  would. 

204.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  students  in  the 
kingdom  are  much  in  the  habit  of  trying  these 
experiments  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

205.  The  impression  exists  on  the  minds  of  some 
persons,  who  take  great  interest  in  the  matter,  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  facts  that  induce  them  to  think  that.  One  is  the 
fact  that  this  book,  a  book  entitled  "  Handbook  for 
the  Physiological  Laboratory,"  editetl  by  J.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  seems  to  encourage  these  experiments  just 
as  much  as  any  other  experiments.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  book  ? — I  know  of  its  existence,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  read  it.  " 

206.  Is  it  a  book  which  is  considered  a  sort  of  hand- 
book to  the  profession  ? — It  is  very  new ;  I  think  the 
very  first  edition  of  it  cannot  be  above -a  year  old. 
It  certainly  is  a  book  which  has  come  out  within  the 
last  12  months. 

207.  I  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  preface  these 
words,  "  This  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in 
"  physiological  work.  It  is  a  book  of  methods,  not 
"  a  compendium  of  the  science  of  physiology,  and 
"  consequently  clainas  a  place  rather  in  the  laboratory 
"  than  in  the  study.  But  although  designed  for 
'•  workers,  the  authors  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
"  not  the  less  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  infoi-m 
"  themselves  by  reading  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
"  science  is  based  on  experiment,  and  as  to  the  nature 
"  of  the  experiments  which  chiefly  deserve  to  be 
"  regarded  as  fundamental."  I  think  one  would  gather 
from  that  that  the  experiments  here  mentioned  are 
rathei'  mentioned  with  a  view  to  their  being  made  ?— I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  correct  inference  or  not ; 
but  I  should  certainly  think  it  means  to  imply  that 
these  experimei^ts  were  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  I  am  aware  of ;  but  I  should  think  it  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  for  students,  but  rather  for  those 
who  were  teaching  physiology. 

208.  I  have  not  read  the  book,  but  here  is  an  experi- 
ment upon  rabbits  (handing  the  book  to  the  witness)  ,- 
it  is  headed  "Excitation  and  section  of  the  spinal  chord 
"  in  the  rabbit;"  is  that  what  you  have  been  describing 
in  your  answer  to  Lord  Winmarleigh  ? — No,  not  at 
all. 

209.  Now  is  not  that  an  experiment  that  without 


anaesthetics  would  be  both  painful  and  lingering  ?  I 

should  think  both  painful  and  lingering. 

210.  Would  it  be  a  successful  experiment  with  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  ?— I  do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  say  ;  it  is  a  long  detailed  experiment. 

211.  You  would  not  in  your  position  in  the  pro- 
fession recommend  to  young  men  to  practise  these 
experiments  on  living  animals  by  themselves,  or 
recommend  these  experiments  to  be  part  of  medical 
teaching  ? — I  should  recommend  them  not,  and  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  their  doing  it. 

212.  I  observe  in  this  book  that  has  been  lately 
published  that  an  experiment  is  represented  as  being 
tried  under  the  influence  of  curare  ;  is  that  reaUy  an 
anesthetic  or  not? — It  is,  I  suppose,  the  same  as 
worari,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  only  a  different  way  of  spelling 
it.  I  have  seen  animals  under  the  influence  of  it, 
and  they  seem  to  be  insensible  ;  I  cannot  say  more. 

213.  Supposing  that  it  be  not  pretty  well  proved 
that  curare  is  an  anfesthetic,  you  would,  I  imagine,  be 
strongly  opposed  to  an  animal  being  put  under  its 
influence  ? — I  should  certainly. 

214.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  were  speaking  of  the  • 
advance  that  had  been  made  in  medicine  in  respect  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  and-  the  nervous  system  during 
your  practical  experience;  could  that  advance  have 
been  ai-rived  at  by  any  mere  clinical  or  pathological 
observation,  or  in  any  way  except  through  the  means 
of  experimentation  upon  living  animals  ? — No  advance 
had  ever  been  made  up  to  this  time ;  and  I  do  not, 
in  looking  back  now,  see  how  it  could  have  been  done. 
I  would  not  absolutely  say  that  if  they  had  takeu  a 
very  large  number  of  instances  and  very  carefully 
tabulated  them,  they  might  not  at  the  end  of  a  number 
of  years  been  able  to  arrive  at  approximate  results  ; 

■  but  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  any  one  person  could 
have  done  so. 

215.  Up  to  the  time  that  Su-  Charles  Bell  made  his 
experiments  on  .the  nerves  of  the  face  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  surgeons  to  divide  the  facial  nerve 
for  the  cure  of  neuralgia,  tic  doloreux  ;  whereas  it 
exercises,  and  was  proved  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to 
exercise,  no  in-fluence  over  sensation,  and  its  division 
consequently  for  the  relief  of  pain  was  a  useless 
operation  ? — Yes, 

216.  We  have  spoken  hitherto  chiefly  of  painful 
experiments  ;  but  are  there  not  a  great  many  experi- 
ments that  have  also  been  practised  that  do  not  occasion 
any  very  material  suffering  ?  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  induction  of  disease,  do  you  think  that  such  ex- 
periments as  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  tubercle 
is  developed  in  animals,  by  placing  them  in  certain 
unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  would  be  a  proper 
experiment  to  perform  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  tubercular  disease  ? — I  think  quite  justi- 
fiable. 

217.  And  it  would  not  be  painful  ? — If  the  disease 
were  induced,  of  course  there  would  be  all  the  incon- 
venience of  that  to  the  animal. 

218.  But  domestic  animals  die  very  largely  of  that 
disease  ? — Yes. 

219.  Then  there  are  also  a  number  of  experiments 
that  have  been  performed  for  medico-legal  j^urposes, 
with  reference  to  testing  the  effect  of  drug  reme- 
dies and  poisons.  Do  you  think  .that  such  experi- 
mentation is  proper  in  order  to  test  the  quality  of  a 
new  remedy  before  it  is  applied  to  man.  Supposing 
a  new  alkaloid,  ^or  instance,  is  discovered,  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  test  the  eff'ect  of  that  alkaloid,  would  it 
be  right  to  test  it  at  once  upon  a  man  or  upon  one  of 
the  lower  animals  ? — I  think  such  an  experiment  on 
an  animal  would  be  quite  justifiable. 

220.  Those  experiments  have  been  of  use  — Very 
great  use  indeed. 

221.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  Have  you  not  rather  under- 
estimated Sir  Charles  Bell's  own  view  of  the  painful 
nature  of  his  experiments,  because  I  notice  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  brother  in  1822  he  says,  "  I  shall  be 
"  writing  a  third  paper  on  the  nerves,  but  I  cannot 
"  proceed  without  making  some  experiments  whicli 
"  are  so  unpleasant  to  make  that  I  defer  them.  You 
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"  may  think  me  silly,  but  I  cannot  perfectly  convince 
"  myself  that  I  am  authorised  in  nature  or  religion  to 
"  do  these  cruelties ;  .  .  .  .  and  yet  what  are  my 
"  experiments  in  comparison  with  those  that  are 
"  daily  done,  and  are  done  daily  for  nothing  ?"  That 
is  a  passage  in  regard  to  those  particular  experiments 
that  you  spoke  of  as  almost  painless,  J  think  ? — Well, 
there  were  some  other  experiments  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  that  were  much  more  painful  than  those  I  have 
alluded  to  ;  but  Avith  respect  to  that  passage,  all  I 
Avould  say  is  that  I  think  it  redounds  very  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  man,  exceedingly  so ;  and  although 
he  was  prepared  to  make  physiological  experiments 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  his  good  feeling  made 
him  shrink  from  that  which  he  thought  it  afterwards 
his  duty  to  do. 

222.  Do  not  you  think  that  people  are  beginning  to 
underrate  much  more  than  they  used  to  do  the  pain- 
fulness  of  these  experiments,  while  the  experiments 
themselves  are  multiplying  in  number  ?  That  passage 
which  I  have  read  is  dated  in  1822,  and  he  speaks 
there  of  the  experiments  as  large  in  number,  whereas 
they  are  much  more  common  now  than  at  that  time. — 
I  think  he  refers  there  to  experiments  going  on  at 
that  time  in  Paris  by  Majendie,  who  was  rather 
regardless,  perhaps,  of  the  sufferings  of  his  victims  ;  I 
think  Sir  Charles  Bell  adverted  to  that  probably. 

223.  Do  not  you  think  in  our  English  schools  this 
particular  method  has  grown  of  late  years  ;  that  this 
method  is  considered  a  more  powerful  scientifie 
method  than  it  was  thought  to  be  in  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
time  ? — Yes. 

224.  And  therefore  its  use  has  been  multiplied  ? — 
It  has  been  resorted  to  more  frequently. 

225.  In  fact  the  practice  now  is  very  much  more 
extended  in  medical  schools  than  it  was  40  or  30  years 
ago,  and  in  physiological  laboratories  ? — I  think  it  is. 

226.  You  were  speaking  of  your  own  experience  in 
St.  Bartholomew's,  that  during  your  30  years  there 
there  wei'e  very  few  experiments  of  that  kind,  if  any  ? 
— Very  few.  I  will  not  say  none,  because  it  was 
while  I  was  there  that  I  tried  the  experiments  which 
I  adverted  to,  and  I  remember  the  effects  of  the 
experimeats  which  Mr.  Erichsen  alluded  to. 

227.  Are  you  aware  of  the  experiments  of  Doctor 
Legg,  for  instance,  on  the  biliary  fistula  of  cats  ? — 
I  have  been  10  years  away  from  Bartholomew's,  and 
therefore  I  think  you  had  better  ascertain  that  from 
some  other  source. 

228.  When  you  say  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  experiments  might  be  conducted  by  anesthetics, 
is  it  not  true  that  in  the  lower  animals  they  are  so 
powerful  that  you  cannot  give  them, — to  frogs  for 
instance, — unless  it  be  this  doubtful  anaesthetic,  this 
curare  ? — T  am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion. 

229.  A  large  number  of  experiments  are  made  upon 
frogs,  and  if  they  cannot  be  conducted  with  anses- 
thetics,  then  the  majority  of  experiments  cannot  be,  I 
suppose  ? — I  am  not  conversant  with  physiological 
questions  sufficiently  to  answer  that. 

230.  You  would  say  that  the  experimental  method 
is  growing,  as  compared  with  other  methods,  in  the 
medical  schools  ? — In  physiological  laboratories,  not  in 
the  medical  schools. 

231.  {Mr.  Forster.')  When  you  speak  of  medical 
schools  do  you  mean  such  as  that  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? 
— Yes. 

232.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  thought  that  a  medical  school 
was  thought  of  little  value  unless  a  physiological 
laboratory  was  annexed  to  it  ? — No  doubt  physiology  is 
now  practically  taught  as  it  was  not  before  taught. 

233.  Would  you  say  that  the  legitimate  object  of  these 
new  experiments  is  new  knowledge  or  new  remedies  ; 
would  you  put  the  pure  scientific  object  as  the  proper 
object  of  these  experiments,  or  would  you  say  that  you 
must  have  in  view  some  clear  alleviation  of  human  or 
animal  pain  as  the  object  of  the  experiments  ? — It  is 
knowledge  in  the  first  instance  that  is  the  object  of  the 
experiments ;  and  that  knowledge  having  been  obtained, 
it  leads  most  materially  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering. 


234.  You  would  make  it  an  experimental  science  gij. 

in  the  same  sense  in  which  chemistry  or  mineralogy  G.  Burrows, 
is  an  experimental  science,  and  would  say  that  ex-    Bart.,  M.D. 

periments,  wherever  they  seemed  to  be  leading  to  fresh   

knowledge,  might  be  pursued  simply  on  the  ground    ^  J^^y  1875. 

that  the  experimenter  sees  a  glimpse  of  some  fresh 

light  and  knowledge  which  he  can  get  by  experiments  ; 

would  you  go  as  far  as  that  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  going 

almost  too  far  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  experiments 

are  to  be  performed  merely  where   persons  see  a 

glimmering  of  knowledge  to  be  Obtained. 

235.  But  a  good  many  that  I  have  seen  described  seem 
to  have  been  of  that  character,  that  they  opened  more 
questions  than  they  solved,  so  that  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  took  the  scientific  view  of  these  things, 
or  the  view  that  to  sanction  such  experiments  you 
must  have  a  real  remedial  agency  in  prospect  ? — I 
think  myself  that  the  adA  ance  of  knowledge  would  be 
a  sufiicient  object,  if  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  knowledge  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  ex- 
periment, provided  it  is  done  with  proper  precautious. 

236.  It  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  know  Avhether 
knowledge  will  be  advanced ;  in  all  experimental 
sciences  it  is  the  mistakes  that  bi'ing  as  much  know- 
ledge as  the  things  that  are  done  with  a  real  clear 
anticipation  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Those 
which  give  a  result  that  was  not  expected  are  quite 
as  instructive  as  those  which  give  a  result  that  was  ' 
expected  ? — It  may  often  happen  that  there  are  dis- 
cordant opinions  on  a  particular  point  of  physiology  or 
pathology,  and  that  discordance  very  likely  might  be 
removed  by  a  well-arranged  and  well-performed  ex- 
periment ;  the  two  parties  would  then  get  much  sooner 
to  the  truth,  and  that  discordance  would  disappear 
then. 

237.  But  you  would  limit  it  by  saying  that  there 
must  be  some  immediate  prospect  of  a  beneficial  result 
in  view ;  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  look  upon  painful 
experiments  as  the  agency  of  mere  experimental 
science  ? — With  respect  to  physiology  alone  or  to 
medicine  at  large  do  you  mean  ? 

238.  I  want  to  know  with  regard  to  either  ?-^T. 
think  myself  that  where  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  fo 
hope  and  to  expect  that  knowledge  would  be  greatly 
advanced,  without  seeing  what  ulterior  benefits  are  to 
result  from  that  knowledge,  the  experiment  should 
be  performed. 

239.  You  put  it  on  the  same  ground  as  the  other 
experimental  sciences  with  the  limitation  that  you 
Avould  never  give  pain  where  you  could  help  it  ? — Not 
exactly  on  the  same  ground,  because  it  is  immaterial 
when  a  man  takes  chemical  ingredients  whether  he 
mixes  them  in  a  certain  way  or  not ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  living  animals  ;  in  their  case  the  man  nuist 
have  a  good  object  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing knowledge  ;  whereas  a  chemist  might  try  all  sorts 
of  combinations  without  any  definite  object  at  all. 

240.  You  mean  that  for  pure  curiosity  it. would  not 
be  allowable  to  make  these  experiments  ? — Just  so. 

241.  But  that  whenever  -you  had  a  real  scientific 
result  in  view  it  would  be  allowable  ? — I  think  so. 

242.  Whether  it  lefl  to  a  remedial  agency  or  not  ? — 
If  the  man  had  a  scientific  result  in  prospect  I  think 
it  would  be  justifiable,  provided  it  were  performed 
under  proper  conditions. 

243.  Here  is  an  experiment  which  a  medical  man 
describes,  and  which  he  saw.  He  says,  "  Several 
"  frogs  were  put  under  the  influence  of '  woorara'  or 
"  '  droorara '  poison,  which,  while  it  deprives  the  poor 
"  creatures  of  the  least  power  of  movement,  leaves 
"  sensibility  to  pain  unimpaired  ;  some  think  the  latter 
"  is  even  increased.  They  were  then  slit  open  in 
"  such  a  way  as  not  to  kill  them,  and  a  delicate  trans- 
"  parent    tissue    containing  bloodvessels  partially 

dragged  out  from  the  inside  of  their  bodies,  and 
"  placed  imder  a  microscope.  They  were  left  thus  for 
"  two  hours."  That  was  to  study  the  tissues  ;  and  a 
gi'eat  many  of  the  experiments  in  this  handbook  are 
to  study  the  changes  in  the  tissues  which  take  place, 
for  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  should  still 
be  alive.    That  is  a  purely  scientific  purpose,  but  it 
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does  not  immediately  lead  to  any  remedial  agency. 
Would  you  justify  that  kind  of  experiment? — I  do 
not  know.  Unless  I  had  time  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  saw  the  experiments  and  knew  all  the  conditions, 
I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

244.  {Chairman.^  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
Harvey's  discovery  has  been  followed  by  great  re- 
medial consequences  ? — No  doubt. 

245.  But  those  remedial  consequences  were  not 
foreseen  by  Harvey  at  the  time  when  he  made  the 
experiments  which  resulted  in  his  great  discovery  ? — 
No,  they  coidd  not  be  foreseen.  At  the  time  when 
Harvey  made  his  experiments  there  was  great  confu- 
sion iu  respect  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  his  ex- 
periments were  made  and  settled  that  question. 

246.  His  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  discovery,  which  he  did  make,  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ? — Yes. 

247.  It  was  at  the  moment  a  mere  scientific  dis- 
covery ? — A  mere  scientific  discovery. 

248.  But  it  lias  been  followed  since  by  great  re- 
medial consequences,  which  were  not  foreseen  by 
Harvey  at.  the  time  that  he  made  the  experiment  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

249.  The  opinion  which  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  give  us  I  have  understood  to  be  to  this  effect,  that 
experiments  in  general  can  be  made  under  proper 
anoesthetics  while  the  animal  is  entirely  unconscious 
and  incapable  of  suffering? — As  a  general  rule  that 
is  so. 

2o0.  And  you  have  reprehended  very  much  any 
person  who  makes  an  experiment  of  that  sort  other 
wise  than  under  complete  anajsthesia  ? — I  reprehend 
its  being  done' in  any  other  way,  if  it  can  be  done 
under  complete  ana3sthesia. 

251.  Then  you  have  said  that  you  think  experi- 
ments which  cannot  be  made  wholly  painless  can 
yet  be  made  principally  painless  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  anaesthetics? — Yes,  I  have  said  so,  and  I 
hold  to  that  opiiuon. 

252.  Then  you  have  said  that  there  may  be  a  limited  ' 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  experiments  left,  which 
will  cause  a  degi-ee  of  pain  to  the  animal,  which  it  is 
painful  to  the  operator  and  to  everybody  else  to  con- 
template ? — No  doubt  that  is  the  unfortunate  result. 

253.  And  you  have  said,  with  reference  to  those 
experiments,  that  you  think  tlicre  should  be  in  every 
case  a  special  sanction  ;  and  with  regard  to  that  special 
sanction  you  have  rather  pointed  to  the  experience 


in  regard  to  anatomy  as  a  guide  to  the  remedies 
which  you  think  it  might  be  suitable  for  us  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Crown  and  •  Parliament — Yes,  I  do 
think  so. 

254.  That  is  a  correct  de'scriptiou  of  your  general 
view  upon  the  subject  ?— Yes,  it  is.  With  respect  to 
the  last  part  of  the  summary  of  my  views  which  you 
gave,  I  should  say,  that  whoever  is  the  authority 
should  be  guided  by  somebody  who  has  full  and  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  as  to 
give  really  sound  advice,  and  who  is  responsible  for 
that  advice. 

255.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Should  he  not  also  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  person  ? 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  Secretary  of  State  (if- 
he  was  the  person  to  give  the  authority)  should  be 
desii-ed  by  some  person  fit  to  give  him  that  advice, 
should  not  that  man  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  profession  ? — Yes ;  I  think  he  ought  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual,  what  his  character  is,  and 
his  position,  and  what  his  attainments  are. 

256.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  he  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  physiology? — No,  but  that  he  should 
know  his  character  and  standing  and  position. 

257.  ( Chairman.)  Did  not  Majendie  come  once  to 
this  country  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

258.  And  was  not  he  almost  driven  from  it  by  the 
feeling  which  his  experiments  created  ? — I  cannot  be 
sure.  I  think  that  you  will  get  that  information 
much  better  from  other  sources  than  from  me. 

259.  ((S**?-  John  Karslakc.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
administi'ation  of  new  drugs  as  a  poison  to  animals  is 
useful  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  effect  on  the 
numaa  subject  ? — It  has  been  useful  on  different  occa- 
sions, no  doubt. 

260.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  seemed  rather  to  think 
that  it  was  not,  as  I  understood  him  ;  but  in  your 
experience  it  has  been  useful  in  certain  cases  — I  think 
it  has,  certainly. 

261.  So  that  by  bringing  science  to  bear  you  think 
it  would  be  justifiable  to  use  jioisons  on  animals  to 
discover  the  symptoms  produced  when  they  are  taken 
by  human  beings  ? — The  information  obtained  would 
be  imperfect,  but  it  would  be  useful  as  enabling  us  to 
avoid  doing  injury.  If  a  new  alkaloid  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  reported  to  have  certain  properties,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  it  administered  to  an  animal  to 
see  its  effects  before  it  was  administered  to  a  man. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  J.  Paget, 
Bart. 


Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  called  in  and  examined. 


262.  {Chairman.')  Besides  your  position  in  tlie 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  you  are,  I  think.  President 
of  tlie  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  ? — Yes. 

263.  And  your  attention  .  has  been  very  much 
directed  to  the  subject  which  is  now  being  inquired 
into  by  this  Commission  ?. — Yes. 

264.  You  have  prepared,  I  think,  or  have  taken 
part  with  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Dar^vin  and  others  in 
preparing,  a  petition  which  was  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Pai'liament  on  the  proposal  of  any  Bill  upon 
this  subject? — Yes. 

265.  And  that  petition  adopted  certain  resolutions  ? 
—Yes. 

266.  Which  resolutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  ? — Yes ;  in 
1871. 

267.  Those  resolutions  were  these  : — (I.)  No  ex- 
"  perjment  which  can  be  performed  under  the  in- 
"  fluence  of  an  anaesthetic  ought  to  be  done  without 
"  it.  (II.)  No  painful  experiment  is  justifiable  for 
"  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a  law  or  fact 
"  already  demonstrated ;  in  other  words,  experimen- 
"  tation  without  the  employment  of  anaesthetics  is 
''  not  a  fitting  exhibition  for  teaching  purposes. 
"  (III.)  Whenever,  for  the  investigation  of  new  truth, 
"  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  painful  experiment,  every 
"  effort  should  be  made  to  pnsure  success,  in  order 


"  that  the  sufferings  inflicted  may  not  be  wasted. 
"  For  this  reason,  no  painful  experiment  ought  to  be 
"  performed  by  an  unskilled  person,  with  insufficient 
"  instruments  and  assistants,  or  in  places  not  suitable 
"  to  the  purpose ;  that  is  to  say,  anywhere  except  in 
"  physiological  and  pathological  laboratories  under 
"  proper  regulations.  (IV.)  In  the  scientific  prepa- 
"  ration  for  veterinary  practice,  operations  ought  not 
"  to  be  performed  upon  living  animals  for  the  mei'e 
"  purjjose  of  obtaining  greater  operative  dexterity." — 
Yes. 

268.  Those  resolutions,  having  bepu  agreed  to  by 
the  British  Association,  have  received  your  entire  ap- 
proval ? — Yes. 

269.  And  that  of  eminent  scientific  persons  like 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley  ? — Yes  ;  the  petition 
was  signed  by  many  more  :  Professor  Owen,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gull,  Sir  William  Jenner,  the  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  several  more  leaders  in 
science. 

270.  So  that  in  any  reasonable  plan  for  giving  effect 
to  those  resolutions,  the  Crown  and  Parliament  might 
rely  upon  the  cordial  support  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

271.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  question 
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whether  there  shall  be  an  experiment  on  a  living 
animal  is  an  optional  question  altogether  ? — No. 

272.  What  is  your  view  upon  that  subject  ? — I 
think  it  may  be  said  generally  that  medical  science, 
being  in  a  state  of  progress,  is  continually  coming  in 
sight  of  things  which  can  only  be  decided  by  ex- 
periments, either  upon  man  or  upOn  some  lower 
animal. 

273.  Supposing  that  a  patient  is  brought  to  you, 
having  received  some  injury,  for 'instance,  Avliich 
requires  your  care,  you  either  do  know  what  to  do 
with  him  or  you  do  not.  If  you  do,  you  proceed  upon 
knowledge  already  obtained  ;  but  if  you  do  not,  there 
is  the  necessity  of  an  experiment  in  his  case,  is  there 
not  ? — Yes. 

274.  And  the  experiment  in  his  case  will  be  ex- 
cluded if  you  have  previously  obtained  complete 
knowledge  of  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

275.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  such  knowledge 
that  you  consider  some  experiments  to  be  necessary  ? 
—Yes. 

276.  Since  you  have  been  in  practice  anassthetics 
have  been  discovered  ? — Yes. 

277.  Do  they  materially  affect  the  question  which 
we  are  now  considering  ? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  they  make 
a  large  number  of  experiments  possible  without  the 
infliction  of  any  pain  at  all  ;  and  those  maybe  experi- 
ments of  the  most  important  kind. 

278.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  that 
you  wouid  recommend  capable  of  being  performedunder 
chloroform  ?  —  A  very  large  portion  ;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  exjjeriments  which  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, and  which  I  think  in  many  respects  more 
necessary,  namely,  testing  the  effects  of  medicines  and 
of  poisons,  and  the  production  of  diseases  in  animals, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  them  more  accurately  than 
is  possible  in  men  ;  and  in  those  of  course  anaesthetics 
cannot  be  used  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

279.  Having  got  the  resolutions,  which  you  have 
approved,  before  us,  may  I  assume  that  the  leading 
men  in  physiology,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  are  quite  as. 
desirous  to  promote  humanity  as  eminent  men  in 
the  other  branches  of  science  ? — Yes. 

280.  And  that  they  would  be  glad  that  any  reproach 
which  any  imputation  of  abuse  would  cast  upon  them, 
should  be  removed,  by  proper  and  reasonable  measures  ? 
—Yes. 

281.  And  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  come  for- 
ward to  support  the  Crown  and  Parliament  in  such 
measures  ? — I  think  that  there  might  be  a  doubt  in 
their  minds  whether  the  changes  required  would 
be  better  accomplished  by  public  opinion  or  by  le- 
gislation ;  in  any  case,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  any  abuse  of  experiments  upon  animals,  that  can 
be  proved,  reduced  or  abolished. 

282.  Now  do  you  think  (indeed  you  have  already 
said  so),  that  the  repetition  of  experiments  is  not 
justifiable  ? — Certainly  it  is  not. 

283.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  a  scientific  fact  has 
been  fully  established,  to  repeat  a  painful  experiment 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  fiict  to  a  new  class 
of  students  is  not  justifiable  ? — Certainly  not. 

284.  And  ought  not  to  be  permitted  ? — Certainly  it 
ought  not. 

285.  Ought  students  under  any  circumstances  to 
perform  these  painful  operations  themselves  ?— No  ; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  state  that  there  are  regulations 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and,  I  think,  of  other 
examining  bodies,  to  the  effect  that  the  students  are 
not  expected  to  do  them.  It  is  appended  to  the  regu- 
lations requiring  students  to  attend  courses  of  prac- 
tical physiology  ;  and  it  states  that  the  students 
themselves  are  not  expected  to  perform  experiments 
on  living  animals. 

286.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Are  they  forbidden 
to  perform  them  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be 
forbidden  by  any  regulation  issuing  from  a  central 
educational  authority  ;  but  they  are  in  no  sort  required 
to  do  them,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  never  do  them. 

287.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  have  any  objection 
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to  give  the  Commission  those  regulations  ? — Certainly  Sir  J.  Paget, 
not.*  Bart. 

288.  Will  you  kindly  send  them  to  us  ? — Yes.  1  do  ^  jJTTsTS 
not  remember  the  precise  terms  of  the  regulation,  ^  ^  ' 
but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  students  are  required  to 

attend  a  course  in  practical  physiology  ;  but  then  it 
is  added  -  as  a  note,  that  students  are  not  required  to 
perform  experiments,  or  painful  experiments,  on 
living  animals.    But  I  will  send  you  the  very  words. 

289.  The  object  of  the  regulation  being  to  dis- 
courage the  practice  ? — To  discourage  it  in  ev  ery  way. 

290.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  justifiable  to  perform 
painful  experiments  before  a  class  ? — No. 

291.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  experiments, 
even  without  pain,  that  is  to  say,  under  anesthetics, 
should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  they 
should  be  limited,  I  should  say,  to  the  illustration  of 
those  parts  of  knowledge  which  you  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  communicate  by  words  or  drawings  or  by 
any  other  means. 

292.  Now  what  sort  of  experiments  do  you  consider 
to  be  really  necessary  ? — As  an  illustration,  I  think 
that  every  student  should  see  a  heart  acting ;  and  that 
can  be  shown  without  the  infliction  of  any.  other  pain 
than  the  pain,  for  instance,  of  decapitation  in  a  large 
amphibious  animal,  such  as  a  turtle  ;  or  it  can  be 
shown,  under  the  influence  of  anEesthetics  and  with  the 
help  of  artificial  respiration,  upon  any  warm-blooded 
animal,  so  as  to  produce  no  pain  at  all  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  the  animal  will  be  killed  and  have  literally 
suffered  no  other  disti^ess  than  that  of  taking  the 
anesthetic.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
student  can  understand  the  way  in  which  a  heart 
acts  unless  he  has  seen  one  act. 

293.  Are  there  any  experiments  which  do  neces- 
sarily inflict  pain,  which  you  consider  to  be  necessary 
experiments  ?  Speaking  now  not  of  an  exhibition  to 
a  class,  but  of  experiments  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  are  there  any  which  do  necessarily  inflict 
pain  and  Avhich  you  think  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ? 
— If  they  are  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  not 
for  the  ascertainment  of  facts  already  ascertained, 
then  I  should  answer  that  there  are  some. 

294.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  illustrate  that  ? — 
I  can  of  course  only  illustrate  it  by  cases  in  which  the 
experiments  have  been  already  performed,  and  with 
a  good  result  ;  and  I  would  take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms 
or  for  the  prevention  of  bleeding.  Now  although  one 
might,  by  observations  upon  men  alone  in  cases  of 
accident,  possibly,  without  reference  to  animals,  have 
thought  of  tying  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneuri^jm, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done,  and  all  the 
precautions  which  have  to  be  taken  during  the 
operation,  and  which  have  to  be  observed  afterwards, 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  observations  upon 
men  alone,  but  were  facilitated  and  mode  complett?  by 
operations  upon  animals,  in  which  as  far  as  possible 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  was  cairied  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  might  be  in  men. 

295.  Then  in  such  a  case  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  'operation  like  that  in  the  human  being  would  be 
taken  away  by  the  use  of  anesthetics  ? — It  would  be 
now  if  further  observations  are  required.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  experiments  upon  animals  that  were  made 
before  the  discovery  of  anajsthetics,  by  Hunter  and 
others  after  his  time  ;  but  the  whole  process  of  the 
recovery  of ■  an  artery  after  ligature,  and  the  means 
essential  to-  its  recovery,  and  the  exact  knowledge  of 
all  the  process  by  which  the  artery  is  closed,  could 
not  have  been  ascertained  without  experiments  upon 
animals  ;  because  it  is  as  essential  to  know  the  whole 
process  of  the  recovery  as  it  is  to  know  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
You  might  refer  to  a  number  of  operations  that  were 
done  for  the  ligature  ol'  arteries  (some  of  which  were 
done  by  Hunter  himself,  and  some  by  those  who 
followed  him,)  which  failed,  and  the  patients  lives 
were  lost,  simply  because  at  that  time  surgeons  had  not 
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Sir  J.  Paget,    ascertained  the  whole  nature  of  the  process  for  the 
Bart.         repau"  of  the  injury  done  by  the  operation. 

  296.  If  such  an  experiment  were  performed  now 

5  July  1875.  operation  would  be  performed  under  chloroform, 
and  the  pain  of  the  recovery  would  be  all  to  which 
the  animal  would  be  subjected  ? — Yes,  which  pain 
must  be  comparatively  trivial,  I  imagine.  It  is  so  in 
man  ;  it  is  usually  an  unimportant  pain  which  he 
suffers  in  recovering. 

297.  Then  I  may  conclude  that  very  painful  ex- 
periments are,  in  your  opinion,  very  rarely  necessary  ? 
— Very  rarely. 

298.  That  all  the  experiments  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  pain  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  perform  without  pain  ?— Yes. 

299.  And  that  wherever  there  is  some  pain  that 
must  be  suffered,  the  most  merciful  measures  possible 
ought  to  be  taken  ? — Yes. 

300.  With  great  care  and  great  forethought  ? — Yes. 

301.  And  that  it  should  be  limited  to  persons  of 
great  competence,  and  not  thrown  loose  for  anybody 
who  chooses  to  perform  ? — Yes. 

302.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  of  late  years  more 
reliance  has  been  placed  than  formerly  upon  experi- 
ments ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because  all  me- 
dical inquiry  has  become  of  late  years  very  much  more 
active  than  it  was  30  or  50  years  ago  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  present  course  of  inquiry  leads  to  subjects 
which  can  scarcely  be  investigated  except  by  experi- 
ments ;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
experiments  have,  sometimes,  been  entered  on  before  all 
other  methods  of  inquiry  have  been  exhausted  ;  that  they 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  rather  premature  than  really 
necessary ;  for  I  should  hold  that  an  experiment  on 
animals  should  for  the  most  part  not  be  made  till  one 
is  quite  satisfied  that  all  other  means  of  inquiry  have 
been  fairly  exhausted,  and  exhausted  in  vain. 

303.  Now  as  you  know  our  inquiry  is  not  limited 
to  the  common  term  vivisection,  but  it  embraces  all 
experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — Yes. 

304.  Some  experiments  upon  living  animals  illustrate 
the  operation  of  poisons,  do  not  they  ? — Yes. 

305.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  your 
view  on  that  subject  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  case 
of  snake-poisons  is  a  very  fair  one  by  which  to 
illustrate  the  absolute  necessity,  if  there  be  a  necessity 
in  anything,  for  the  performance  of  experiments  upon 
animals.  I  believe  that  there  are  not  less  than  20,000 
deaths  from  snake  bites  annually  in  India.  Of  course 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that^  but  it  is  often  so 
stated.  Now  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  an  anti- 
dote for  an  Indian  snake  bite  should  be  fotmd  except  by 
having  animals  bitten  with  snakes  and  immediately 
experimented  on  to  see  what  is  likely  to  cui'e  them. 
It  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  make  these  observations  upon 
the  persons  bitten  by  the  snakes,  because,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  them,  they  are  not  found  till  either 
they  are  dead  or  dying  and  past  all  hope  of  cure  :  so 
that  the  only  objects  upon  which  the  experiments  can 
be  employed  are  the  animals  who  may  at  the  time  be 
bitten  and  be  immediately  observed.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  progress  of  science  will  ascertain 'by 
other  means  some  antidote  to  snake  bites.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  low  estimate  to  suppose  that 
the  progress  of  science  would  do  it  in  25  years.  In 
the  meantime  half  a  million  of  persons  would  be 
killed  by  snake  bites,  and  those  half  a  mOlion  might 
possibly,  I  do  not  say  even  probably,  but  they  might 
possibly,  be  rescued  by  a  sufiicient  course  of  experi- 
ments performed  on  living  animals  immediately 
observed,  and  having  a  variety  of  treatments  employed 
upon  them  directly  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
snake  poison.  And  I  may  add  that  while  these  ex- 
periments, as  I  suppose,  ouglit  to  be  made  with 
substances  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the 
few  persons  found  under  the  influence  of  snake  bites 
are  treated  by  means  altogether  inadequate,  and  of 
which  the  inadequacy  would  be  discovered  by  pro- 
per experiments.  I  have  asked  about  some  experi- 
ments which  have  been  performed  lately  in  reference 
to  snake  bites.    There  has  been  a  Government-reward 


offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  sufficient  antidote  for 
snake  bites  in  India  ;  and .  some  few  months  ago  a 
person  applied  for  this  reward,  and  was  referred  to 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  see  whether  he  had 
really  found  an  antidote.  He  was  so  convinced,  I 
am  informed,  of  the  efficacy  of  his  antidote  that  he 
IDrofessed  himself  ready  to  be.  poisoned  with  some  of 
the  cobra  poison.  They  persuaded  him  to  wait, 
and  they  had  some  pigeons  innoculated  with  the 
cobra  poison,  which  all  quickly  died  ;  and  as  the 
chance  was,  those  that  had  used  the  antidote  given 
to  them  died  a  little  sooner  than  those  which  had 
not,  and  the  inventor  of  the  antidote  was  persuaded 
not  to  subject  himself  to  his  own  treatment.  I  have 
thought  carefully  over  the  Avhole  matter,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  probable  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
we  can  suppose  that  short  of  50  years  hence  a  true 
antidote  for  Indian  snake  bites  should  be  found  by  any 
other  means  than  by  a  series  of  experiments  which 
must  necessarily  involve  the  painful  dying  of  possibly 
a  large  number  of  creatures,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and 
others, 

306.  With  regard  to  medico-legal  investigations, 
have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  subject? — No,  I 
have  no  familiarity  with  tliera. 

307.  Does  it  at  all  come  within  your  knowledge 
to  what  extent  those  experiments  are  practised  in 
distant  places,  in  country  towns  and  so  forth  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  my  belief  is  that 
experiments  on  living  animals  are  not  performed  at 
all,  except  in  some  schools  of  medicine,  and  by  some 
physiologists  who  are  not  connected  with  schools  of 
medicine. 

308.  Nor  can  you  guide  us  perhaps  as. to  whether 
there  is  really  a  great  extent  of  abuSe  in  this  country 
on  the  subject  ? — I  think  there  is  not.  I  think  the 
worst  I  could  say  of  it,  as  I  said  just  now,  is  that 
some  observers  seem  to  put  more  reliance  on  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  for  therapeutic  purposes  than 
I  should.  But  they  can  plead  that  very  remarkable 
results  have  come  from  their  observations,  of  which 
results  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  examples,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  The  treatment,  for  example,  atigina 
pectoris  I  believe  to  be  now  very  much  more  nearly 
successful  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  to  have  been 
discovered  mainly  by  experiments  on  living  animals. 
The  use  of  the  substance  called  nitrite  of  amyi,  which 
has  the  effect  of  checking  the  agony,  and  probably 
also  sometimes  the  mortal  effects  of  angina,  was  a 
result  mainly  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  living 
animals.  I  could  give  you  the  history  of  the  ex- 
periments if  you  wish,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  make  the  statement. 

309.  ( Lord  Winniarleigh.)  Was  that  such  an  ex- 
periment as  could  be  performed  without  creating 
pain,  or  was  it  one  which  necessarily  created  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  the  animal  ?^No,  I  apprehend  not 
great  pain ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  if  not  the 
whole,  might  be  done  under  the  influence  of 
ana3sthetics. 

310.  Not  .the  whole  of  it  ?— I  should  think  the 
whole  might  be  done  under  their  influence,  but  I 
would  not  venture  to  say  that  with  certainty. 

311.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  ?  Was  it  an  external  application  ? — 
Dr.  Brunton  found  that  in  the  paroxysms  of  angina, 
in  a  person  he  had  to  examine,  the  blood  vessels 
became  very  tightly  filled  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  reason  of  the  intense  agony  of  angina  might  be 
from  this  excessive  tension  of  the  blood  vessels. 
One  method  of  relieving  the  tension  was  to  remove  a 
quantity  of  blood,  which,  however,  might  be  injurious. 
Another  was  to  find  some  means  by  which  the  blood 
vessels  themselves  might  have  their  tension  dimi- 
nished; and  among  the  substances  which  he  tried  on 
animals  was  this  nitrite  of  amyl.  He  found  that  it 
would  relieve  the  tension  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  by 
relieving  them  would  put  an  end  to  or  mitigate  the 
paroxysms  of  agony  which  occur  in  angine. 

312.  {Lord  fVinniarlcigh.^  Will  you  state  the  pro- 
cess ? — It  is  all  published,  and  if  you  would  allow  me 
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I  will  send  the  Commission  an  abstract  of  the  paper. 
Tt  would  require  the  exposm'o  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
living  animals,  and  the  testing,  with  apparatus  ad- 
justed for  the  purpose,  of  the  amount  of  pressure 
exercised  by  the  blood  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

313.  (^Chairman.)  All  of  which  might  be  done 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ? — Yes. 

314.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  And  it  could  not  have 
been  done  by  any  experiments  on  the  human  body  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

315.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  But  does  not  chloroform  very 
much  alter  the  action  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  render  ex- 
periments of  that  kind  uncertain  ? — Not  so  much  as  t  o 
affect  an  experiment  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  ob- 
server, who  would  first  test  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
while  the  animal  was  under  chloroform,  and  then  see 
whether  it  was  diminished  by  the  administration  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  or  anything  else. 

316.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  In  all  the  different 
hospitals  and  colleges  is  there  a  school  of  physiology 
attached  — There  is  not  a  separate  school  of  physi- 
ology. Physiology  is  taught  as  one  of  the  branches 
of  study  ;  and  now  there  is  adjacent  to  the  hospital 
what  is  called  a  physiological  laboratory. 

317.  I  observe  in  the  contract  for  buildings  at 
Edinburgh  that  the  contractor  states  to  the  promoters 
of  the  hospital  that  he  has  arranged  a  chamber  for  a 
school  of  physiology  expressly  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  he  has  made  arrangements  for  animals,  and  for 
the  experiments  which  are  made  upon  animals ;  is  tiiat 
a  common  thing  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  be  soi'ry  for  it 
to  be  supposed  that  a  physiological  laboratory  is  for 
nothing  but  experiments  on  living  animals.  It  includes 
a  large  quantity  of  work  with  which  living  animals 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  for  example,  all  the  microscopic 
teaching. 

318.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  this  contractor  states 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  living  animals  ; 
that  he  has  made  a  provision  for  dogs  and  other 
animals.  Now  is  that  an  exceptional  case  ? — That,  I 
should  think,  is  very  much  beyond  what  would  be 
found  in  any  school  in  London  ;  certainly  I  can  speak 
of  Saint  Bartholomew's,  and  by  repute  of  some  of  the 
other  larger  hospitals,  and  no  arrangement  is  made  in 
them  for  living  dogs. 

319.  How  is  the  study  carried  on,  for  instance,  in 
one  of  our  principal  London  hospitals  ? — It  is  carried 
on  mainly  through  teaching  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope upon  dead  textures,  and  some  few  living  parts, 
such  as  the  web  of  frogs,  by  showing  such  processes 
as  those  of  artificial  digestion  ;  by  testing  blood  and 
other  fluids  chemically  ;  and  sometimes  by  exhibiting 
experiments  on  animals  kept  insensible. 

320.  But  now  supposing  that  a  school  of  physiology 
for  experiments  on  animals  is  established  at  a  hospital, 
who  would  be  the  parties  in  one  of  our  great  colleges 
who  would  be  allowed  to  make  all  these  experiments 
at  the  present  time  ? — At  present  it  would  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the-  lecturer  on  physiology. 
Therein  I  think  may  be  an  error.  I  think  that  in 
any  case  where  courses  of  experiments  on  living 
animals  are  to  be  j^erformed  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, whether  in  the  school  of  physiology  or  materia 
medica,  or  any  other,  no  such  experiments  should  be 
done  except  with  the  consent  of  a  committee  of  medi- 
cal officers  and  lecturers,  or  even,  if  it  were  thought 
proper,  some  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital. 

321.  And  do  you  think  that  it  would  beiaossible  to 
Limit  these  experiments  by  regulations  in  the  hospital 
such  as  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

322.  And  to  forbid  them  in  all  other  parts  ? — Yes. 

323.  You  would  not,  for  instance,  allow  a  body  of 
surgeons  in  a  town  like  Birmingham  to  conduct 
operations  of  that  kind  without  some  control  such  as 
you  have  described  ?— There  is  a  medical  school  at 
Birmingham. 

324.  Then  I  will  take  some  town  where  there  is 
not  a  medical  school,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 
You  would  not  allow  these  experiments  to  be  made  by 
any  body  of  the  medical  profession,  unless  under  some 

^control  such  as  you  have  described  as  wJiat  should  be 


exercised  in  these  principal  hospitals  ? — I  think  it  Sir  J.  Paget, 
might  be  safely  left  to  members  of  my  profession.  Bart. 

I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  three   

or  four  persons  of  my  profession  would  agree  to  an     5  July  187.;. 
unnecessary  or  unreasonable  course  of  experiments. 
One  person  in  his  zeal  might  do  an  unwise  thing,  but 
four  certainly  would  not. 

325.  Can  you  state  as  to  all  the  hospitals  that  no 
person  of  less  authority  than  the  person  you  have 
described  would  be  allowed  to  make  experiments  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  should 
have  the  strongest  conviction  that  if  it  is  done  it  is 
done  secretly. 

326.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  ? — It  ceit.ainly  ought  not  to  be  done,  except  by 
persons  in  authority ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory that  for  experiments  to  be  done  on  living 
animals  there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  medical 
officers  and  lecturers  of  the  hospitals  or  schools, 
before  whom  an  outline  of  the  course  of  experiments 
should  be  laid  for  their  decision  as  to  whether  they 
were  reasonable  or  not.       .  ' 

327.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  say 
that  no  expei-iment  should  be  made  on  a  living  animal, 
unless  it  were  stated  to  some  authority  bef^orehand 
that  some  experiments  were  about  to  be  made  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  rule  in  the  case 
of  persons'  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manner 
of  making  experiments,  for  they  would  be  better 
judges  of  the  propriety  of  them  than  those  to 
whom  the  question  would .  be  submitted. 

328.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  here  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  an  officer  for  these  ex- 
periments corresponding  to  the  inspector  of  anatomy, 
without  whose  authority  they  should  not  be  performed ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  a  license  given  by 
this  inspector  to  persons  to  perform  these  experiments  ? 
— If  you  mean  in  the  same  manner  as  every  anato- 
mical teacher  now,  in  order  to  have  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  for  dissection  must  have  a  licence,  I  think  there 
is  no  objection  to  that ;  if  there  is  any  legislation  at 
all  I  should  think  it  must  take  that  form. 

329.  And  you  think  that  no  experiments  should  be 
made  except  by  a  person  so  licensed  by  some  authority  ? 
— If  there  is  to  be  legislation  at  all.  That  of  course 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decide :  my  impression  is  that  public 
opinion  v/ill  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary. 

330.  Without  legislation? — Without  legislation; 
but  if  there  is  to  be  legislation,  I  think  it  must  take 
that  form,  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  perform 
expei-imeuts  on  living  animals,  unless  licensed  as  the 
teachers  of  anatomy  are  now  licensed  to  have  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  for  dissection. 

331.  What  are  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ?  It  is  not  all  done  under  licence, 
is  it  ? — Yes  ;  every  teacher  of  anatomy  in  a  medical 
school  requiring  bodies  for  dissection,  not  for  ordinary 
examination  after  death,  but  for  dissection,  must  be 
licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department. 

332.  Do  you  think  that  law  is  rigidly  observed  ? — 
Yes,  rigidly.  It  involves  the  whole  process  of  the 
burial  of  the  body;  bodies  may  not  be  brought  to 
the  schools  except  under  that  licence,  nor  removed 
from  them  except  with  the  authority  of  the  person 
holding  the  licence. 

333.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  What  is  the  case  with 
reference  to  private  practitioners  ? — No  private  prac- 
titioner can  have  a  body  for  dissection. 

334.  Cannot  he  under  any  circumstances  ? — No. 

335.  {Mr.  Erichseti.)  And  never  does  ? — No. 

336.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Now  the  question  has 
been  put  to  you  whether,  in  the  event  of  legislation 
being  suggested  at  all,  it  would  be  expedient  to  have 
licenses  given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  would 
have  some  persons  in  authority  to  confer  with,  as  to 
whether  the  person  applying  for  the  license  was  com- 
petent to  hold  the  license  or  not.  Should  you  think 
that  advisable,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  that 
may  occur  for  making  an  experiment  upon  an  animal, 
with  a  view  to  a  difficult  operation  on  a  man  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  I  think  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  anatomy  it  is  re- 
Bart,  quisite  to  have  the  signatures  of  two  magistrates;  I 
  hink  something  of  that  kind  would  be  required. 

5  July  1875.  'SS7.  But  supposing  a  private  practitioner  about  to 
perform  a  delicate  operation  on  a  man  living  in  the 
country  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  perform  the  operation  satisfactorily,  to  make  an 
experiment  on  a  living  animal,  should  you  think  that 
he  was  justilied  in  doing  that  ? — I  quite  think  that  he 
would  be  justified  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  hindrances 
which  I  think  legislation  would  put  in  the  way  of 
necessary  knowledge. 

338.  Do  you  think  that  the  case  I  have  put  is  a 
case  which  might  occur  frequently  in  private  practice  ? 
— No,  not  frequently,  but  occasionally. 

339.  And  in  those  occasional  cases  it  would  bo 
absoliilely  necessary  to  resort  to  that  experiment  on 
the  animal  with  a  view  to  carry. out  an  experiment 
satisfactorily  on  the  human  being  ? — Yes. 

340.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  think  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  would  be  inexpedient  ? — I  think 
it  Avould  be  a  great  hindrance  to  some  useful  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  case  you  have  cited  is  a  case  in  point. 

341.  Public  oi^iniou  would  prevent  the  practice  of 
vivisection  from  being  carried  on  to  an  extravagant 
or  improper  extent  ? — Yes. 

342.  I  suppose  in  the  schools  of  surgery  dead  ani- 
mals are  very  little  used  for  the  purpose  of  anatomy  ? 
— Very  little. 

343.  It  is  almost  entirely  on  the  human  being  ? — 
Yes. 

344.  And  that  therefore  the  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  required  to  have  a  live  animal  under  the 
knife  at  all,  or  under  poisons,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  investigations  as  to  the  use  and  character  of 
poisons,  are  comparatively  very  rare  ? — Very  rare. 

345.  In  your  judgment,  so  far  as  you  can  have  any 
experience  in  the  matter,  is  the  practice  increasing  to 
any  great  extent  now? — I  do  not  believe  it  is.  In 
one  direction  if  may  bo  increasing,  namely,  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  influence  of  poisons  and  of  supposed 
or  real  medicinal  substances.  In  the  other  direction, 
tnat  of  mere  physiology  and  of  experiments  for  what 
may  be  called  surgical  purposes,  such  as  tying  of 
arteries,  transfusion,  division  of  tendons,  fi-actures, 
and  the  like,  I  should  think  it  is  very  much 
diminishing. 

346.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  pain 
caused  by  anjESthetics  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  may  be 
generally  held  that  most  of  the  facts  on  those  subjects 
have  been  already  ascertained,  and  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  repeating  experiments. 

347.  And  that  the  medical  profession  generally  do 
not  think  if  necessary  to  repeat  experiments,  because 
of  what  has  been  ascertained  already  ? — Yes. 

X48.  (3Ir.  Hutton.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
process  of  physiological  investigation  is  not  very  much 
increasing  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  time,  for  instance  ? — If  has  very  much  increased 
since  Sir  Charles  Bell's  time. 

349.  And  he  speaks  of  that  as  being  already  to  a 
monstrous  extent  prevalent  ? — I  think  he  must  at 
that  time  have  been  speaking  almost  entirely  of  the 
French-  School  of  Physiology.  Majendie  was  at  that 
time  the  principal  teacher.  I  should  not  like  to 
mention  Majendie's  name  with  entire  reprobation  (as 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned),  because  he  really  accom- 
plished a  very  large  work  and  -an  excellent  one,  which 
has  guided  us  to  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which, 
except  for  his  experiments,  could  not  have  been 
ascertained.  I  quite  think  that  his  experiments  were 
very  needlessly  repeated,  needlessly  shown  to  classes 
of  students  who  could  have  profited  nothing  by  them  ; 
but  the  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  by  them 
has  been  very  useful,  even  for  saving  human  lives. 

350.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
laboratory  has  been  proposed  at  Edinburgh  with  an 
engine  at  work  for  constantly  keeping  up  artificial 
res|:)iration  in  animals  indicates  quite  a  new  era  as  it 
were  in  British  medical  schools  ? — I  do  not  know 
really  what  the  experiments  for  which  the  laboratory 


in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  fitted  up  might  be ;  and  I  quite 
think  it  is  possible  that  they  are  developing  the  school 
of  physiology  unnecessarily  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals ;  but  it  may  .be  said  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  better  the  apparatus  you  use, 
although  it  may  be  large"  and  cumbrous,  the  less  is  the 
pain  that  you  inflict.  Physiological  experiments  may 
be  done  under  anaesthesia,  but  if  the  ansesthetic  is  not 
well  given  the  animal  gets  out  of  its  influence ; 
therefore  I  should  not  blame  anyone  who  had  the 
design  for  peiforming  experiments  under  ansEsthesia 
for  having  all  his  apparatus  very  costly  and  complete. 

351.  Are  not  the  schools  at  Leipsig,  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Florence,  and  others,  all  -of  them  schools  visited 
by  our  Own  medical  men  ?  They  come  back  with 
these  new  methods  in  their  heads,  which  they  are 
anxious  to  apply  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  here  ? 
— Nothing  imported  from  any  of  the  schools  jou 
mention  is  commonly  employed  in  the  schools  here. 

352.  Now  Doctor  Pye-Smith  uses,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstration  at  Guy's  Hospital,  I  think, 
living  animals,  and  defends  that  practice  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  does  ;  I  could  only  speak  certainly 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  I  think  it  is  never  done ; 
unless  on  living  animals  thaD  are  completely  anaes- 
thetised, or  a  turtle,  for  instance,  with  his  head  re- 
moved. 

35J.  But  he  is  hardly  a  living  animal  ? — Yes, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  sensation.  He  has  none 
with  his  head  ofl",  but  many  living  actions  go  on  and 
can  be  observed  in  him. 

354.  Do  you  know  this  handbook  of  Doctor  Burden 
Saunderson's  ? — Not  well. 

355.  A  large  number  of  the  experiments  mentioned 
in  it  are  not  experiments  under  genuine  anaesthetics 
at  all  ? — I  know  enough  of  that  book  to  make  me 
believe  that  it  must  have  been  written  for  persons 
well  instructed  in  physiology  already,  but  anxious  to 
make  further  inquiries  in  it.  I  should  think  such  a 
book  as  that  would  never  be  used  by  students. 

356.  It  is  said  to  be  specially  for  the  use  of  students  ? 
— Not  what  I  should  mean  by  students  ;  but  for 
persons  diplomatised,  for  instance,  and  still  studying 
physiology. 

357.  You  say  that  by  far  the  greater  number  ot 
these  experiments  can  be  made  under  ansesthetics. 
I  find  that  exceeding  few  of  these  are  even  suggested 
to  be  performed  under  anaesthetics  ;  and  I  have  heard 
tho  opinion  of  physiologists  that  for  the  lower  animals 
anaesthetics  are  not  available ;  the  frog  is  killed  by 
chloroform  ? — As  to  the  lower  animals,  there  comes  in 
a  separate  question  as  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility. 
My  impression  is  that  they  are  extreniely  little  sensi- 
tive; and  certainly  with  regard  to  a  large  number  of 
them,  although  they  may  not  use  anasstlietics  on  them, 
the  greater  part  of  the  experiments  may  be  very  well 
done  after  their  biains  are  removed.  A  frog,  lor 
instance,  will  serve  for  nearly  all  the  experiments 
you  want  to  try  on  him  after  you  have  beheaded 
him. 

358.  In  vstudying,  for  instance,  inflamed  tissues, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  animal  alive  in  order  that 
the  tissue  may  iuflame  ;  are  they  not  ? — But  the 
inflamed  tissue  of  a  frog  may  be  examined  without 
the  infliction  of  more  pain  than  a  casual  scratch  on 
one's  hand. 

359.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  experiments  are 
described  as  lasting  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  animal  alive  for  a 
couple  of  hours  ? — The  pain  is  really  nothing  in  the 
examination  of  the  tissue  of  a  frog's  web. 

360.  In  the  case  of  the  inflamed  tissue  of  a  frog's 
eye,  would  that  be  so  ? — That  is  more  difiicult  of 
use ;  but  you  may  examine  the  whole  process  of 
inflammation  of  the  web  without  inflicting  more  pain 
than  would  come  from  an  ordinary  jjustule  on  one's 
skin. 

361.  In  a  great  many  of  these  cases  of  the  tissues  or 
mammalia  they  are  inflamed  during  life,  are  they  not  ? 
— I  have  never  performed  experiments  of  that  sort,  and 
I  would  not  ventuie  to  say  how  far  they  are  necessary. 
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The  only  experiments  of  the  kind  that  I  have  per- 
formed on  warm-blooded  animals  were  on  the  trans- 
parent wings  of  bats  ;  and  in  those  you  may  see  the 
process  of  inflammation  completely  with  not  more  pain 
than  is  caused  by  dropping  hot  sealing-wax  on  your 
own  finger. 

362.  That  is  guess  work,  is  it  not  ? — I  know  what 
a  drop  of  hot  soaliug-wax  on  my  finger  is ;  and  I 
should  do  the  same  with  a  bat's  wing. 

363.  I  fiud  that  there  arc  experiments,  lasting  a 
long  time,  ou  the  ai'terial  system,  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  curve  or  the  curves  of  the  arterial  waves.  It 
appears  that  the  ordinary  anassthetics  are  inapplicable 
for  that  purpose  ;  that  they  affect  the  action  of  the 
heart  so  much  that  curare  is  the  only  one  applicable  ; 
and  Claude  Barnard  states  that  that  only  paralises  the 
motor  system,  and  leaves  the  suffering  the  same. 
That  class  of  experiments  you  would  regard  as  a 
painful  class,  would  you  not  ?  — I  should  regard  those 
as  amongst  the  experiments  that  ought  never  to  be 
repeated.  Experiments  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
peating anything  already  ascertained  ought  never  to 
be  shown  to  classes,  and  ought  never  to  be  made, 
except  on  a  reasonable  expectation  of  discovering 
something  new  in  physiological  knowledge.  I  think 
those  are  experiments  that  should  be  strictly  limited. 

364.  Where  would  you  put  your  limit  about  the 
object  of  an  experiment;  should  it  be  simply  scientific  ? 
— I  think  you  must  put  your  limit  in  the  reason  of 
the  ■  person  experimenting,  and  that  he  must  be  sole 
judge. 

365.  Then  as  all  investigations  suggest  new  ones 
practically  the  higher  the  scientific  mind  the  more 
the  number  of  experiments  that  would  suggest  them- 
selves to  it  that  might  be  performed  with  useful 
scientific  results,  I  suppose  ? — I  could  not  say  that 
the  number  would  necessarily  increase  ;  because  the 
higher  scientific  mind  would  probably  deduce  from 
a  few  facts  more  accurate  conclusions  than  the  lower 
one  would  from  many ;  but,  knowing  the  general 
humanity  of  scientific  men,  I  think  they  may  be  left 
to  be  fair  judges  of  what  amount  of  pain  it  is  reason- 
able to  inflict  for  the  sake  of  attaining  some  useful 
knowledge. 

366.  {CJiairman.)  That  assumes,  does  it  not,  that 
these  experiments  are  only  to  be  performed  by  persons 
of  a  high  scientific  character  ?— Certainly;  I  think  that 
no  others  should  perform  them. 

367.  If  veterinary  surgeons  and  others  in  country 
towns  operate  themselves  in  experiments  of  this  kind 
wc  should  be  justified  in  preventing  that  — Yes. 

368.  Now  coming  up  to  high  scientific  names, — 
Majendie's  is  a  high  scientific  name  ;  but  still  the  im- 
portant results  which  you  have  attributed  to  him 

■  might  have  been  ascertained  with  a  less  degree  of 
suffering  to  animals  if  the  experiments  had  lieen  in 
the  hands  of  some  other  persons  ? — Yes. 

369.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Would  that  have  been  so 
with  regard  to  the  principal  experiments  performed 
by  Majendie,  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  repetition)  ; 
Avas  any  unreasonable  pain  inflicted  by  him  considering 
that  at  that  time  there  were  no  anaesthetics  ? — I  think 
he  had  a  rough  way  of  experimenting  ;  he  seemed 
really  quite  indifl^erent  to  pain. 

370.  And,  in  fiict,  he  never  made  any  secret  that  he 
was  indifTcrent  to  pain  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

371.  And  disgusted  people  very  mijch  by  showing 
contempt  for  the  pain  of  animals  ? — Yes. 

372.  But  still  many  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Majendie  were  made  so  successfully  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  ]-epeat  them  ? — Yes. 

373.  So  that  science  has  gained  something  by  those 
experiments,  however  cruel  he  may  have  been  in  the 
execution  of  them  ? — Yes. 

374.  {Chairman.')  And  the  same  amount  of  gain  to 
science  might  have  been  obtained  without  that  scandal 
to  humanity  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  his  name  ? 
—Yes. 

375.  {Lord  JVinmarleigh.)  Do  you  believe  when 
'   you  come  to  teach  a  class  it  is  possible  to  teach  that 

class  as  well  without  experiment  as  with  ? — Certainly, 


generally  it  is.    There  are  some  things  which  it  is    Sir  J.  Paget, 

very  hard  to  teach  unless  you  can  show  the  very  thing.  Bart. 

Taking  the  case  I  mentioned,  of  the  action  of  the       ,~j  T 

heart  for  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could  ' 

understand  how  a  heart  moves  and  propels  blood  if 

he  did  not  see  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the .  cases  in 

which  I  should  say  that  living  animals  may  justly  be 

used,  because  they  can  be  used  without  the  infliction 

of  pain,   and    immediately  the  experiment  is  o\er 

they  can  be  killed.    They  can  therefore  be  killed 

without  the  infliction  of  any  more  pain  than  would  be 

inflicted  if  they  were  killed  for  food,  or  as  vermin, 

or  for  any  other  I'eason. 

376.  How  long  would  that  experiment  take  which 
you  descrilie  with  reference  to  the  heart  ? — With 
artificial  respiration  you  could   show  that,  I  should 
think,  for  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 'without  any  inflic-  • 
tion  of  pain. 

377.  And  the  anaesthetics  would  last  the  whole  of 
that  time,  would  they  ? — Yes,  quite  well. 

378.  You  can  renew  the  application  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  you  can  keep  up  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  for 
that  or  a  longer  time. 

379.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  know,  I  suppose,  nothing 
about  the  experiments  at  Florence,  or  Leipsig,  or 
Vienna,  or  Paris  ? — I  know  nothing  of  them. 

380.  ( Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  like  to  add  ? — I  have  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  since  your  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  talk  with 
me  about  it,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  very 
advisable  that  it   should  be  known  how  much  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  contribute  to  knowledge, 
without  being  of  themselves  the  sole  means  by  which 
it  can  be  ascertained ;  that  they  really  stand  ni  the 
place  of  what  would  otherwise  be  very  serious  experi- 
ments  upon  the  human  subject ;   because    all  our 
knowledge  of  surgery  and  of  medicine  is  progressive. 
We  find,  for  instance,  what  we  expect  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient means  of  cure  ;  but  we  find,  as  soon  as  wc 
begin  to  use  it  on  the  human   subject  alone,  that 
something  is  omitted,  tha£  some  condition  was  over- 
looked   or    never    could    be  discerned ;   and  then 
comes  in    the  great  advantage  of   experiments  on 
animals  to  correct  our  oljservations.    Thinking  what 
instances    I    might    state, .  the   one   of  the  trans- 
fusion of  the  blood  has  seemed  a  fit  one.     I  believe 
the  use  of  the  transfusion  ol;  blood  was  discovered 
entirely  from  experiments  on  animals.     I   think  it 
never  occurred  to  any  man  that  if   a    person  was 
bleeding  to  death  he  should  bleed   some  one  else, 
and  restore  the  lost  blood.     The  first  experiments 
were   tried   by  transfusion    from  one  animal  into 
another  and  then  into  man,   and  a  long  course  of . 
experiments  were  performed  which  have  shown  us  this, 
that  transfusion  of  the  blood  may  certainly  save  the 
lives  of   a  considerable    number   of     persons  who 
would  otherwise  die.    It  is  therefore  now  resorted  to 
in  every  necessary  case  :  but  of  course  the  experi- 
ments on  animals  led  to  a  great  many  precautions 
being  found  necessary,  the  overlooking  of  which  would 
be  fatal  in  the  ease  of   man.     For  example,  if  in 
transfusing  blood  you    inject    any   quantity  of  air 
the  patient  then  and  there  dies  ;  and  that  could  never 
have   been  ascertained    except  by  experiments  on 
animals,   where   the   injected    air    was   seen  with 
the  blood,  and  all  its  effects  carefully  traced  out. 
Again,  if  during  the  transfusion  of  blood  the  blood 
clots,  and  clots  are  injecLed  into  the  vessel  instead  of  the 
liquid,  blood,  death  may  ensue  ;  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
venting the  clotting  could  never  have  been  ascertained 
except  by  experiments  on  living  animals.    So  that  I 
think,  looking  at  those  difficulties,  you  may  be  quite 
certain  that  the  practice  would  have  been  given  up 
long  ago  because  of  its  killing  people,  if  it  had  not 
been   that  the    means   of   j^reventing   death  were 
ascertained  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  And 
there  is  one  other  case  which  I  should  like  to  mention, 
because  it  so  chances  that  it  concerns  the  last  case  of 
experimenting  on  animals  which  I  had  to  do  Avith. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  for  investigating   the  effects  of 
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anaesthetics;  and  one  object  was  to  determine  the 
means  by  which  the  occasional  fatal  effects  of  chloro- 
form mio:ht  be  averted.  Of  course  in  that  case  the 
observations  were  made  on  animals  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  and  allowed  to  die.  The  end 
of  that  course  of  observations  was  to  find  out  that  we 
have  no  certain  means  by  which  the  fatal  effects  of 
chloroform  can  be  prevented.  I  believe  that  from  20 
to  30  persons  die  of  the  effects  of  chloroform  every 
year  in  the  British  Islands  alone ;  I  have  seen  four 
die  of  it,  and  because  of  that  for  the  last  three  years 
I  have  never  had  chloroform  administered.  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  old  invention  of  ether,  which  is  very 
much  less  dangerous  than  chloroform.  But  there 
are  troubles  connected  with  it ;  ether  is  so  bulky  and 
difiicult  of  administration  and  carriage  that  it  cannot 
be  used  in  .military  service;  sailors  and  soldiers  have 
to  be  provided  with  chloroform  for  operations  on 
them.  We  therefore  are  still  very  much  in  want  of 
an  anaesthetic  which  should  have  the  convenience 
of  chloroform  and  the  safety  of  ether.  Now  we  can- 
not get  that  unless  we  try  the  effects  of  anaesthetics 
upon  animals  and  let  them  die,  and  see  how  they  die, 
and  then  see  how  their  deaths  may  be  prevented. 

381.  Those  animals  that  die  under  anaesthetics  do 
not  suffer  pain,  do  they  ? — No  other  pain  than  the  dis- 
tress of  taking  the  antesthetic  and  the  premature  death. 

382.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
using  the  term  vivisection  in  a  sense  very*  much 
short  of  that  in  which  the  new  school  of  physiologists 
are  taking  it,  who  make  it  a  great  means  of  studying 
the  tissues  in  various  morbid  states  in  living  animals, 
and  almost  the  only  means  ? — There  must  be  reason 


and  moderation  in  the  use  of  these  experiments. 
I  can  quite  believe  that  ardent  physiologists  put 
more  trust  in  the  experiments  on  hving  animals 
than  I  should;  and  certainly  those  studying  thera- 
peutics and  diseases  think  more  of  them  than  I  should. 
I  think  more  of  the  advantage  of  clinical  inquiry. 
But  I  am  »very  anxious  that  there  should  not  be  a 
general  condemnation  of  experiments  (3n  animals, 
since  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  things 
absolutely  essential  for  the  life  of  man  that  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  other  means. 

383.  {Chairman.)  And  do  you  think  that  all  those 
things  might  be  secured  with  comparatively  very 
little  suffering  to  animals  ? — There  is  in  many  of 
these  experiments  the  suffering  of  sickness  which  is 
inflicted  on  animals ;  but  the  inducement  to  perform 
them  is  very  great.  Members  of  my  profession, 
who  are  constantly  in  the  presence  of  persons 
suff'ering  and  dying  from  diseases  that  we  cannot 
yet  cure,  cannot  resist  tlie  temptation  of  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  means  of  cure  by  any  possible  means, 
even  though,  those  means  may  inflict  upon  animals 
the  same  sicknesses  as  we  try  to  cure,  and  try  in  vain 
to  cure,  in  man. 

384.  But  still  anything  like  that  amount  of  abuse 
which  you  have  so  justly  reprobated  is  entirely  beside 
the  question  ? — Yes. 

385.  And  any  measures  which  it  might  be  proper 
to  take  to  render  such  abuses  impossible  would  have 
no  effect  in  limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
you  desire  to  see  obtained  ? — I  hope  not ;  but  they 
would  need  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to  prevent  that 
result. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adiourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kakslake,  M.P. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  Sharpet,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


386.  {Chairman.)  I  think  that  for  more  than  30 
years,  beginning  vsdth  the  year  1836,  you  were  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  University  College  ? — Yes,  I 
was. 

387  And  you  have  been  long  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  ? — Very  nearly  20  years. 

388.  And  you  are  conversant  with  the  subject  for 
which  this  Commission  has  been  appointed  ? — Yes. 

389.  You  have  sometimes  practised  experiments 
upon  living  animals  ?  -  Certainly. 

390.  Have  you  ever  exhibited  them  ? — Rarely ;  but 
I  have  exhibited  experiments  on  living  animals. 

391.  But  the  practice  of  exhibiting  them  has  been 
rare,  I  understand  you  ? — It  has  been  rare ;  it  has 
been  rather  exceptional. 

392.  Do  you  consider  that  anaesthetics  have  made 
a  great  change  in  the  question  which  we  are  appointed 
to  consider  ? — A  very  great  change  indeed,  inasmuch 
as  a  great  many,  indeed  most,  physiological  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  may  in  that  way  be  carried 
on  without  inflicting  any  pain  whatever  to  the 
animal. 

393.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  "experiments  are 
necessary  ? — I  think  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  physiology. 

394.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  illustrate  that 
opinion  ? — To  take  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ;  Galen  proved  by  vivisection  that  the  arteries 
naturally  contain  blood,  and  not  air  or  vital  spirits. 


as  was  imagined  before  his  time.  Then  Harvey,  as 
everyone  knows,  discovered  the  true  motion  of  the 
blood.  That  was  also  by  vivisection.  He  exposed 
the  heart  in  various  living  animals  of  diff"erent  kinds, 
and  watched  the  changes  that  the  organ  undergoes 
in  its  action,  and  studied  very  carefully  the  motions 
of  the  heart  (this  must  not  be  forgotten),  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  impelled  the  blood,  and  he  then 
traced  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  arteries  and 
its  return  by  the  veins,  and  established  in  fact  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  now 
received.  That  was  done  largely  by  vivisection. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Harvey  told  Robert  Boyle  (in 
the  only  conversation  which  Boyle  says  he  ever 
had  with  Plarvey),  that  he  was  led  to  distrust  the 
existing  belief  of  the  course  of  the  blood  by  con- 
sidering the  arrangement  of  the  valves  of  the  veins. 
It  was  plain,  he  said,  that  the  common  doctrine  then 
received  that  the  blood  moved  to  and  fro  in  the 
veins  outwards  from  the  heart  and  back  again  was 
incompatible  with  the  fact  of  the  direction  of  the 
valves,  which  were  so  placed  that  the  blood  could 
only  move  in  one  direction,  or  back  towards  the 
lieart ;  and  Harvey  insists  on  this  in  his  remarkable 
work, — small  in  bulk,  but  very  great  in  importance 
— on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  while  he  refers 
especially  to  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  as  a  proof 
of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  that  l)y  no 
means  constitutes  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
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tion.    A  main  object  was  to  show  that  the  blood 
which  returned  by  the  veins  was  really  the  same 
blood,  changed  no  doubt  in  its  progress,  but  the  same 
blood  substantially  that  passed  out  by  the  arteries,  and 
that  he  showed  by  vivisection.    And  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  make  an  extract  from  his  work,  showing 
the  fact  that  he  had   established  his  doctrine  by 
vivisection  on  a  variety  of  animals.    Harvey  knew 
that  the  blood  passed  from   the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  but  he  could  not  tell  by  what  channels  it  got 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;   that   was  uncertain ; 
and  he  very  properly  and  philosophically  did  not 
•attempt  to  determine '♦a  question  which  he  had  no 
means  of  thoroughly  investigating.     That  was  re- 
served for  Malpighi,  who  made  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  showed  in  the  transparent  parts  of  cold 
blooded   animals,  frogs  for  instance,   the  existence 
of  capillary  vessels  between  the  arteries  and  veins 
through  which  the  blood  passes.    Now  in  that  way 
the  true  course  of  the  blood  was  established,  and 
also   the  operation  of  the  heart;  because  although' 
previously  to  Harvey's  time   the  heart  was  recog- 
nized as  a  muscle,  its  mode  of  action  was  not  under- 
stood and  it  was  not  known  as  a  propulsive  organ, 
whereas  he    proved  that  it  really  acts   as  a  pro- 
pelling organ,  and  drives  the  blood  out  of  its  cavities. 
The  next  step  in  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  was  made  by  Stephen  Hales. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  clergyman,  not 
a  medical  man ;  he  was  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
known  very  well  to   us   all,  Tcddington   on  the 
Thames ;  he  was  a  great  experimenter  in  different 
ways,  i^hysical,  chemical,  and  physiological,  and,  by 
experiments  on   horses  and   other   quadrupeds,  he 
ascertained  and  measured  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels.     And  that  Avas   carried  out  much 
further  in  our  own  time  by  improved  apparatus,  chiefly 
by  Poiscuille,  and  by  Ludwig  who  introduced  the 
method  of  recording  graphically  the  pressure  of  the 
blood.    Then  arose  the  question  of  the  time  taken  for 
a  portion  of  the  blood  to  make  the  round  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  that  was  established  by  expeiiments  on 
animals, — horses,   dogs,  sheep,  and  various  others. 
The  time  was   found   to    be   different  in  different 
animals,  and  an  inference  was  drawn  by  comparison 
as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  man ;  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  deal  more '  rapid  than  was  ever 
apprehended  before.    The  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood 
ill  pai'ticular  vessels  was  more  recently  determined, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  carotid   artery   and  other 
arteries  of  the  body,  although  our  knowledge  of  that 
is  by  no  means  so  complete.    That,  I  think,  might 
suffice  as  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,    I  should  like 
to  read  this  extract  from  Harvey's  work.     It  is 
from   a   translation.     I  would   have   brought  the 
original  with  me,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  would 
be  required  :  "  Since,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing 
"  considerations,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect, 
"it  is  p^ain  that  what  has  heretofore  been  said  con- 
"  cerniug  the  motion  and  function  of  the  heart  and 
"  arteries  must  appear  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or 
"  even  impossible  to  him  who  carefuUy  considers  the 
"  entire  subject ;  it  will  be  proper  to  look  more  nar- 
"  rowly  into  the  matter,  to  contemplate  the  motion  of 
"  the  heart  and  arteries,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  all 
"  animals  that  have  heai'ts,  and  further  by  frequent 
"  appeal  to  vivisection  and  constant  ocular  inspection, 
"  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to  find  the  truth. 
"  When  I  fii'st  gave  my  mind  to  vivisections,  as  a 
means  of  discovering  the  motions  and  uses  of  the 
"  heart,  and  sought  to  discover  these  from  actual 
"  inspection,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,  I 
"  found  the  task  so  truly  arduous,  so  full  of  difficulty, 
"  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think  with  Fracas- 
"  torius,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  only  to  be 
"  comprehended  by  God.    P'or  I  could  neither  rightly 
"  i^erceive   at    first   when   the    systole   and  when 
"  the  diastole  took  place,  nor  when  and  where  dila- 
"  tation  and  contraction  occurred,  by  reason  of  the 
"  i-apidity  of  the  motion,  which  in  many  animals  is 
"  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  coming. 

C 


"  and  going  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  ho  that  the  Mr. 
"  systole  presented  itself  to  me,  now  from  this  point,  Sharpey, 
"  now  from  that,  the  diastole  the  same  ;  and  then  ^ 

"  everything  was  reversed,  the  motion  occurring,  as         J  '_  ' 

"  it  seemed,,  variously  and  confusedly  together.    My    6  July  1875. 

"  mind  was  therefore  greatly  unsettled,  nor  did  I   ■ 

"  know  what  I  should  myself  conclude,  nor  what 
"  believe  from  others..  I  was  not  surprised  that  An- 
"  dreas  Lauren  tins  should  have  said  that  the  motion 
of  the  heart  was  as  perplexing  as  the  flux  and  reflux 
"  of  Euripus  had  appeared  to  Aristotle.  At  length, 
"  and  by  using  greater  and  daily  diligence,  having 
"  frequent  recourse  to  vivisections,  employing  a 
"  variety  of  animals  for  the  purpose,  and  collecting 
"  numerous  observations,  I  thought  that  1  had 
"  attained  to  the  truth,"  &c.  There  is  jjnother  large 
branch  of  physiology,  that  relating  to  the  nervous 
system,  which  has  been  immensely  advanced  by  vivi- 
section. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  determination 
of  the  sensory  and  motory  functions  respectively  of 
the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  He,  besides  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  performed  experiments  on  animals,  one  of 
which  was  when  the  animal  was  still  sentient  and 
conscious,  but  others  were  on  animals  that  Avere 
stunned,  and  therefore  the  experiment  was  indecisive.  ' 
He  showed,  it  is  true,  that  the  anterior  roots  were 
motory,  but  it  was  not  at  all  proved  what  were 
the  functions  of  the  posterior  roots,  except  on  the 
principle  of  exclusion,  that  as  the  whole  nerve  was 
sensory  as  well  as  motory,  and  as'  the  anterior  root 
was  the  motory  root  it  might  be  presumed  that 
the  posterior  root  was  the  sensory  root  ;  but  this 
was  afterwards  proved  by  Magendie,  in  a  perfectly 
decisive  experiment  that  was  performed  by  him,  in 
which,  by  cutting  the  posterior  roots  of  a  certain 
number  of  those  nerves,  he  destroyed  sensibility  in 
a  limb,  whereas  by  cutting  the  anterior  roots  and 
leaving  entire  the  posterior  roots,  he  destroyed  the 
power  of  motion  and  left  the  sensibility.  After  that 
was  settled  there  was  no  occasion  for  further  experi- 
ment. Then  the  functions  of  certain  nervous  centres, 
as  for  example,  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
have  been  made  out,  so  far  as  known,  by  vivi- 
section ;  and  so  also  with  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  though  there  is  a  great 
deal  yet  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  that,  for  we  are 
very  uncertain  about  the  functions  of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  itself;  and  I  must  say  that  much  sound 
doctrine  upon  that  question  may  be  derived  from 
pathological  observations  in  the  human  subject.  But 
there  is  a  very  broadly  influential  doctrine  in  the  phy- 
siology of  the  nervous  system,  that  of  the  reflex  function, 
which  has  been  largely  made  out  by  experiments  on 
animals,  and  especially  as  regiirds  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  concerned  in  the  production  of  reflex 
acts.  That  has  been  a  most  influential  doctrine  in  phy- 
siology, and  also  in  relation  to  the  investigation  of 
disease,  particularly  convulsive  diseases, — but  no  doubt  .  ' 
some  practical  physician  can  speak  more  fully  upon  that 
point  than  I  can.  Moreover,  the  functions  of  particular 
nerves  have  been'  ascertained  by  vivisection.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  was  thus  enabled  to  point  out  the  respec- 
tive functions  of  the  two  principal  nerves  of  the  face  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  member  of  the  Commission 
here,  Mr.  Erichsen,  could  tell  us  that  in  former  times 
there  was  a  surgical  operation  for  cutting  a  nerve  of 
the  face  for  tic  doloreux,  which  nerve  turned  out  not  • 
to  be  a  sensory  nerve  at  all.  That  practice  has  been 
exploded  in  consequence  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Herberf  Mayo,  Then 
there  is  a  very  important  nerve,  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve,  Avhich,  Avith  the  part  of  the  brain  connected  with 
it,  the  medulla  oblongata,  plays  a  most  important  pftrt  in 
regulating  the  movements  of  respiration.  That  could 
only  have  been  made  out  by  vivisectional  experiments. 
It  also  controls  the  movement  of  the  heart  ;  by  the 
excitation  of  that  nerve  the  heart  is  stopped  and  recovers 
again.  That  is  the  nerve  too  that  supplies  the  nerves 
of  the  voice  ;  as  was  knoAvn  to  Galen,  and  learnt  by 
him  through  vivisectional  experiments  on  animals. 

2  ,    *    .  . 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.         Again,  while  certain  nerves  depress  the  heart's  action 
W.  Sharpeii,    on  being  stimulated,  others  increase  the  heart's  action  ; 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  their  excitation,  whether  direct 
l.R.S.        j^jjj  immediate  through  stimulans  originating  in  the 
6  July  1875     nervous    centres,  such    as  a    mental  stimulus, — or 

  *    whether    indirect    through    reflex    stimulus, — those 

questions  have  been  determined  by  vivisection  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  that  must  have  a  very 
important  influence  indeed  on  the  progress  of  medical 
science.    There  is  still  another  very  important  dis- 
covery which  I  should  mention,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  cettain  nerves  going  to  the 
arteries,  which  now  go  by  the  name  of  the  vaso-moto- 
I'ial  system  of  nerves.  ■  Through  means  of  these  the 
blood  vessels  may  be  narrowed  and  their  capacity 
diminished   when    the  nerves   are  stimulated  into 
action ;  and  *on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  para- 
lyzed the  vessels  are  distended  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  driven  from  the  heart ;  and  this  has  an  important 
etfect  in  modifying  the  distribution  of  the  blood ; 
because,  although  the  heart  is  the  great  central  moving 
•  ■        power,  the  alterations  in  the  circulation  in  particular 
parts,  and  modifications  of  the  rapidity  in  different 
parts,  are  all  more  or  less  effected  through  these  vaso- 
motorial  nerves.    Not  only  has  the  influence  of  these 
nerves  been  discovered  by  vivisection,  but  also  the  part 
of  the  great  nervous  centre  on  which  they  are  depen- 
dent, the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  fact  of  that  depend- 
ance  has  been  discovered  by  vivisection.    And  again, 
these  nerves  may  be  influenced  mentally,  as  in  blushing, 
which  by  the  way  was  wrongly  interpreted  formerly 
altogether.    I  remember  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  gave 
the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  in  blushing,  and  their 
fulness  of  blood  as  an  example  of  the  increased 
action  of  the  arteries  in  driving  on  the  blood.  It 
turns  out  to  be  just  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
owing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  governing  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  arteries,  by  which  their  muscular 
power  is  weakened,  not  augmented.    It  is  simply  like 
the  opening  of  a  sluice,  which  can,  of  course,  have 
no  etfect  upon  the  force  moving  the  fluid,  but  simply 
allows   a  greater  quantity  to  go  through.  There 
are  other  examples  of  the  value  of  vivisection  in 
physiology,  in  what  relates  to  the  respiration.  The 
movements  of  I'espiration  ;  the  effects  of  the  sup- 
pression of   respiration,    producing  what   is  called 
asphyxia ;  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  are  arrested  in  such 
case  ;  and  the  methods  of  resuscitating  animals  or 
individuals  that  have  been  suffocated  ;  all  that  has 
been   investigated  through    experiments    on  living 
animals.     Again,  I  may  mention   that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  in  combining  with 
certain  gases  and  transporting  them  from  the  lungs  to 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  thus  operating  on  the 
tissues,  has  been  made  out  by  experimen  ts  on  animals  ; 
and  the  effects  of  noxious  gases  upon   the  blood, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  occasion  death,  as 
for  example  carbonic  oxide,  have  been  ascertained  by 
investigations  on  living  animals,  taking  recent  blood 
from  animals.    These  are  the  chief  illustrations  that 
I  think  it  desirable  to  adduce.    Some  of  them  do  not 
bear   directly  upon  the  practice  of   medicine  and 
surgery,  but  I  think  that  is  not  what  I  should  be 
inclined  to  view  as  the  most  important  aspect  of 
vivisection.    I  think  that  vivisection  is  of  value  as 
i  promoting  the  science  of  physiology  ;  and  that  again 

is  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  all  rational  medicine. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  urge  upon  the  Commission  what 
must  occur  very  naturally  to  them,  that,  as  the  practice 
of  medicine  consists  in  investigating  and  watching  the 
disordered  conditions  of  the  actions  that  occur  in  living 
bodies,  and.  the  source  of  these  alterations  and  per- 
versions, their  consequences  and  the  methods  of  ob- 
viating them,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order  that  such 
investigations  may  be  successfully  pursued,  the 
knowledge  afforded  by  physiology  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  actions  are  carried  on,  naturally  in  a 
healthy  body,  is,  if  not  essential,  at  any  rate  highly 
desirable.  It  puts  a  lamp,  so  to  speak,  into  the  hand  of 
the  physician  when  he  is  studying  disease.    But  there 


are  a  few  cases  (although  I  will  not  insist  particularly 
upon  them)  in  which  experiments  on  living  animals 
have  been  directly  applicable  to  the  healing  art,  to 
improvements  in  medicine  and  surgery.  For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  different  steps  in  the 
movements  of  the  heart  are  indicated  externally  hj 
certain  sounds.  Now  the  physician  gains  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  disease  by 
watching  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  these 
external  signs  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  quite  essential  that  the  true  relation 
of  such  external  signs  to  the  actual  internal  pheno- 
mena that  occur  should  be  established  ;  and  that  has, 
been  the  subject  of  various  inquiries  through  vivisec- 
tion, promoted  for  instance  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  reported  to  the 
association —  that  is  one  case.  To  take  another — 
the  surgery  of  the  arteries — the  feasibility  of  tying 
some  of  the  larger  arteries  in  man  was  first  ascertained 
by  preliminary  experiments  on  animals.  And  again, 
a  very  important  inquiry  took  place  early  in  this 
century  by  Dr.  Jones  as  to  the  process  followed 
by  nature  in  checking  bleeding.  All  this  was 
carefully  studied  in  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
was  of  much  importance  in  surgery  with  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries  and  the  effects  of 
ligatures  upon  arteries  in  securing  them,  and  Jones 
(Mr.Erischen  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong;  I  have  not 
recently  looked  at  the  point),  if  I  remember  rightiy, 
showed  the  disadvantage  of  using  what  at  first  sight 
might  appear  the  safest  kind  of  ligatures,  large  ligatures 
which  were  preferred  for  fear  of  cutting  the  vessels. 
Jones  showed  that  a  ligature  should  be  so  applied  as 
to  divide  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery, 
and  that  the  desired  result  of  permanently  closing  the 
vessel  was  greatly  secured  in  that  way.  With  the 
coarse  ligature  there  is  a  great  risk  of  ulceration  of  the 
vessel,  and  of  bleeding  from  it.  That  was  another 
case  of  direct  application  to  the  healing  art  of  the 
results  of  vivisection.  And  there  is  another  kind  of 
process  to  whi^ch  I  may  refer,  the  process  of  the 
reparation  of  bone  after  injury  and  disease.  In  the 
last  century  there  was  an  Italian  experimenter,  Michael 
Troja,  who  showed  the  influence  of  the  periostentn 
in  reproducing  bone  after  portions  had  been  removed 
or  had  died  ;  and  since  then  experiments-  were 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  which 
are  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  showed  the  power  of  the 
periosteum  in  reproducing  bone.  But  since  then  the 
investigation  has  been  carried  much  further  by  Dr. 
Oilier,  of  Lyons ;  and  he  has  shown  in  a  very  re- 
markable way  the  property  of  the  periosteum,  even 
when  removed  from  the  bone,  and  transplanted  to 
another  part  of  the  body,  of  producing  bone  ;  and  the 
results  of  these  inquiries  have  been  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  with  great  success.  There  may  be  other  cases 
that  do  not  occur  to  me  at  this  moment ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  should  lay  less  stress  upon  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  results  of  vivisection  to  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  healing  than  upon  the  value  of  these  experi- 
ments in  the  jjromotion  of  physiology  as  a  science. 

395.  The  discoveries  of  Harvey  for  instance,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  have  been  followed 
by  important  medical  consequences  ? — Certainly. 

396.  Regarded  by  those  investigators  as  scientific  ex- 
periments at  the  time,  the  particular  medical  or 
surgical  consequences  that  would  result  were  not 
foreseen  by  them  ? — They  were  not. 

397.  But  those  consequences  have  nevertheless 
followed  ? — Yes. 

398.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  importance  of 
experiments  of  this  kind  for  scientific  investigation  is 
very,  much  greater  than  for  any  direct  medical  or 
surgical  results  ? — Decidedly.  I  believe  the  influence 
of  physiological  knowledge,  upon  medicine  is  one  that 
may  not  be  very  conspicuous,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true. 
It  operates  perhaps  impalpably  sometimes  upon  the 
mind  of  the  practical  physician.    In  short,  I  should  say 
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thai,  physiology  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  reaping 
machine,  but  rather  to  the  plough. 

399.  The  general  proposition  that  scientific  investi- 
gation is  important  for  the  development  of  medical 
and  surgical  improvement  is  tlie  proposition  on  which 
you  insist  ? — Clearly. 

400.  Such  investigation,  I  presume,  will  be  usofiiil  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  on  by  persons  of  eminent 
scientific  knowledge  and  attainment  ? — Most  deci- 
dedly. 

401.  And,  therefore,  its  principal  use  is  limited  to 
those  competent  persons  like  Harvey  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  other  persons  of  that  kind,  who  already 
possess  a  very  high  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  ? — 
Yes;  it  is  clear, that  it  must  be  carried  on  by  persons 
who  are  instructed. 

402.  And  unless  carried  on  liy  highly  instructed 
people  it  will  be  comparatively  valueless  ? — All 
experiments  that  are  made  without  a  clear  perception 
of  what  it  is  desired  to  learn,  and  without  some  expe- 
rience in  the  methods  of  experimenting,  are  of  little  or 
no  value  ;  mere  random  experiments  are  of  no  use. 

403.  You  would  consider,  them  to  be  mere  purpose- 
less cruelty  ? — Mere  purposeless  infliction  of  suffering. 

404.  When  Monsieur  Magendie  had  proved  the 
distinction  between  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
more  completely  than  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  proved 
them  there  was  no  need  of  any  further  proof  ? — No. 

405.  Therefore,  any  further  experiments  for  that 
purpose  would  be  a  purposeless  infliction  of  pain  ? — 
Quite  so.  While  a  doctrine  is  being  established  it 
may  require  verification,  and  in  that  way  to  a  certain 
moderate  extent  a  repetition  of  experiments  before 
skilled  persons ;  but  once  such  facts  are  fully  esta- 
blished, I  do  not  think  it  justifiable  to  repeat  experi- 
ments causing  pain  to  animals  ;  such  experiments  as 
those  of  Magendie  on  the  nerves  for  example  ought  not 
to  be  repeated  when  the  fact  has  been  once  fairly  esta- 
blished. 

406.  You  said  just  now  that  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  proved  by  experiments  upon  animals 
might  also  be  deduced  from  pathological  observations 
on  the  human  patient  in  the  hospital  ? — No  doubt  ; 
but  then  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiments  on 
animals  is  of  great  aid  in  interpreting  the  results  of 
observations  on  disease  in  hospitals. 

407.  And  that  result  will  only  be  really  attained 
by  very  scientific  observers  ?— Distinctly  so. 

408.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  some  of  the 
operations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  by  which  he  showed 
the  distinction  between  the  motor  and  sensory  ner^^es 
of  the  face,  were  so  painless  that  if  the  same  thing 
had  been  done  upon  a  human  subject  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  thought  worth  while  to  introduce 
chloroform  ;  do  you  agree  to  that  ? — Well,  I  should 
think  so.  In  the  first  place  the  cutting  of  one  nerve, 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  face,  would  occasion  no  pain 
whatever  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  cutting  of  other 
nerves  of  the  face,  the  sentient  nerves,  the  pain  would 
cease  the  moment  they  were  cut  across. 

409.  So  that  you  v\'ould  agree  with  the  proposition 
Avhicli  I  quoted,  that  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
experiments,  even  upon  the  nerves,  the  pain  was 
scarcely  worth  mentioning  ? — Yes.  Moreover,  they 
could  not  have  been  well  peribrmed  under  chloroform, 
because  you  would  not  then  have  had  such  clear 
evidence  as  to  sensation. 

410.  Professor  Syme,  whom  you  have  just  quoted, 
was  very  cai'eful,  was  not  he.  always  in  the  infliction 
of  pain  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  not  much  of  a  vivisector, 
indeed  he  was  very  little  of  a  vivisector;  he  did  not 
make  many  experiments  upon  animals,  but  he  made 
some,  and  very  judiciously. 

411.  And  always  did  it  with  every  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  animals  that  wei'e  the  subjects  of  his 
experiments  ? — Yes. 

412.  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  experiments 
upon  living  animals  may  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  be  rendered  entirely  painless  ? — Decidedly. 

413.  Is  there  not  another  class  of  experiments 
where,  though  not  entirely  painless,  a  very  great  part 
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of  the  pain  may  be  spared  to  the  animal  by   the  Mr. 
proper   use  of  anesthetics  ?■ — Certainly  ;  the  actual     W.  Sharpen, 
operation  may  be  rendered  painless  to  the  anim;il,  M.D.,  LL.U. 
although  a  certaia  amount  of  pain  m;iy  remain  after-  F.Tt.S. 
wards.  „  T~i  To^r 

414.  lou  mstancedjust  now  the  experiment  upon   

the  arteries,  and  the  subsequent  recovery.    We  were 

told  yesterday  by  a  very  eminent  person  that  the 
pain  of  cutting  and  of  tying  an  artery  might  be 
entirely  taken  away  by  anaBsthetics,  and  tkat  the 
subsequent  pain  of  recovery  would  be  compara- 
tively very  slight  ? — Distinctly  so.  The  arteries 
themselves  are  not  very  sensitive  to  pain  ;  when  an 
animal  starts,  or  when  a  j^erson  starts,  when  an  artery 
is  tied,  in  amputation  for  example,  it  is  generally  from 
the  nipping  in  of  a  little  nerve  with  it  in  the  ligature; 
but  of  course  the  preliminary  cutting  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  cutting  down  upon  the  vessel  is  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  pain  ;  it  is  not  a  very  formidable 
operation  as  to  pain  ;  but  that  may  be  all  obviated  by 
the  use  of  anassthetics  ;  and  the  subsequent  recovery, 
as  your  Lordship  says,  is  then  attended  with  com- 
paratively little  suftering. 

415.  The  number  of  experiments  then  where  any 
very  severe  pain  is  necessarily  inflicted  upon  an 
animal  is  comparatively  small  ? — It  is  so. 

416.  What  is  your  opinion  where  the  pain  is 
necessarily  not  only  great,  but  also  protracted  ;  are 
there  any  such  experiments  ? — Certainly  there  are 
some  such  experiments. 

417.  Ought  there  to  be  ? — There  are  cases  in  which 
they  may  be  justifiable. 

418.  But  those  cases  would  be  extremely  rare  ?— ■ 
Not  common,  certainly. 

.  419.  And  ought  not,  I  presume,  to  be  performed  by 
any  but  some  scientific  and  experienced  j>erson  ? — 
Clearly  ;  I  think  that  all  experiments  ought  to  be 
performed  by  such  persons. 

420.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  Would  you  mention  one  such 
experiment  as  an  illustration  ? — I  might  mention  the 
experiment  of  connecting  the  gall  bladder  with  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  an  animal,  and  cutting  off  the 
passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  carrying  the  bile  entirely  oyt 
of  the  body  ;  that  is  a  protracted  experiment  and 
must  be  severe.  Another  very  severe  class  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  I  think  the  repetition  is  very  ques- 
tionable, is  experiments  on  starving  animals  to  death. 
M.  Chossat,  of  Paris,  a  great  many  years  ago,  nearly  40 
years  I  suppose,  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  all 
classes  of  animals,  in  which  he  starved  them  to  death, 
and  in  some  cases  it  took  many  days  before  the  end 
came,  and  during  that  time  of  course  they  must  have 
been  subjected  to  great  sutferiug. 

421.  {Lord  WinmarJeigh.)  How  long  would  those 
experiments  of  which  you  speak  on  the  gall  bladder 
last  in  the  average  ? — They  would  be  carried  on  for 
weeks  perhaps. 

422.  On  tlie  same  animal  ? — On  the  same  animal. 

423.  {Chairmcm.)  All  the  pain  I  understand  of  the 
mere  operation  would  Le  removed  by  chloroform  ? — 
Yes. 

424.  The  pain  that  you  speak  of  as  so  severe  is  the 
pain  of  the  process  by  which  the  natural  course  of  the 
bile  is  interrupted,  and  it  is  carried  out  of  the  body  ? 
— I  must  correct  myself  thei'e ;  I  cannot  speak  veiy 
jjositiveiy  (because  I  never  saAV  the  experiment),  as 
to  the  amount  of  actual  pain  that  the  animal  endures; 
but  it  is  a  severe  experiment,  and  injures  the  condition 
of  the  animal.  In  several  cases  they  have  died  from 
emaciation  after  such  an  experiment. 

425.  I  think  you  hesitate  to  say  that  experiments 
of  this  protracted  kind  are  justifiable  at  all  ? — I  think 
they  are  justifiable,  with  the  reserve  that  they  must 
be  performed  with  a  very  clear  purpose,  and  by  a  very 
competent  person. 

426.  {Lord  Winmanlcigh.)  What  is  the  benefit 
derived  to  the'human  race  from  that  operation  on  the 
gall  bladder; — It  is  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
office  the  bile  performs  in  the  animal  economy. 
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427.  Theu  it  is  the  same  in  the  human  body  is  it, 
W.  Sharpey,        in  the  animal  ? — Yes. 
M.h.,  LL.D.,      428.  {Chairman.)    Then  the  performance  of  any 
F.R.S.       such  experiments  as  you  have  last  spoken  of,  though 
~j  you  consider  them  in  some  exceptional  cases  justifiable, 

6  Ju  y  1  75.  condemned  unless  with  those  extreme  reserva- 

tions to  vphich  you  have  last  referred  ?  —Yes ;  with 
the  reservation  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  experimenter. 

429.  If  any  ordinary  person,  say  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  a  country  town,  were  to  occupy  himself 
with  painful  experiments,  you  would  consider  that 
very  reprehensible  ?—  Yes ;  unless  he  was  such  an 
experimenter  as  Professor  Hering,  of  Tubingen,  who 
made  that  experiment  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  There  are  men  in  the  veterinary 
profession  I  dare  say,  who  might  be  competent  to 
conduct  experiments,  and  in  some  cases  painful  ex- 
periments. There  is  a  most  eminent  veterinarian  who 
has  conducted  experiments  both  painful  and  not 
painful,  of  an  important  kind,  on  horses,  M.  Chauveau, 
of  Lyons. 

430.  Nothing  was  farther  from  our  intention  than 
to  imply  the  smallest  reflection  upon  any  portion  of 
the  profession,  but  I  presume  that  the  training,  in 
this  country  at  least,  which  qualifies  people  to  answer 
the  description  of  the  exceptional  persons  to  whom 
you  have  referred,  as  fit  to  be  trusted  with  these 
painful  experiments,  does  not  apply  ordinarily  to 
veterinary  practitioners  in.  the  country  ? — ^Not  ordi- 
narily, certainly. 

431.  Then  what  I  want  to  deduce  from  the  inquiry 
is  this,  that  although  in  your  opinion  such  experiments 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  and  may  be  justifiable, 
they  must  be  in  very  limited  hands  indeed,  and  that 
any  general  power  of  performing  such  experiments  is 
a  power  which  is  very  worthy  of  being  controlled  ? — 
That,  of  course,  leads  to  the  question  of  control. 
I  think  if  the  Commission  inquire,  they  will  find  that 
such  experiments  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  are  very 
rarely  performed  except  by  professors  of  physiology, 
and  others  that  are  competent  ;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country  as  the  prevalence  of  the  indis- 
criminate practice  of  vivisection. 

432.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  this  country  the 
greatest  possible  precautions  are  always  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  ? — I  do  not 
say  so ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  few 
engage  in  such  experiments.  Few  are  disposed  or 
inclined  to  do  so.    I  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

433.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where 
painful  experiments  are  performed  on  animals,  the 
utmost '  use  of  anaesthetics  is  always  made  by  the 
persons  who  perform  the  experiments,  whoever  they 
are  ? — I  cannot  teU.  In  the  physiological  schools  they 
employ  anaesthetics  ;  but  as  for  the  indiscriminate  per- 
formance of  severe  operations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  have  no  evidence  of  it  whatever,  and  I  never 
understood  that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  practice  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  does. 

434.  If  such  a  practice  should  be  shown  to  prevail 
it  would  be  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  ? — 
If  it  did  prevail,  certainly.  If  the  evil  existed  it 
would  be  very  well  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  I  do 
not  beHeve  that  the  evil  does  exist. 

435.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  worari 
poison  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic  ;  do  you  believe  it  is 
an  anaesthetic  ? — It  is  a  very  doubtful  question  to 
physiologists.  I  do  not  think  that  the  urari  poison 
abolishes  consciousness.  It  certainly  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles,  operating 
on  their  extremities,  and  cutting  off  the  power  of  the 
nerves  over  the  muscles,  although  the  vdll  might 
remain.  With  regard  to  the  sensory  nerves,  we  are 
not  so  well  informed ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  extremities  of  the 'sentient  nerves  may  also 
be  affected  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  of 
impressions,  painful  or  otherwise,  to  these  nerves. 
But  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  requires  further 


investigation,  and  it  is  a  question  by  the  way  for 
experiment. 

436.  But  what  sort  of  experiments  can  you  apply 
which  will  test  the  difference  between  stopping  the 
motor  nerves  and  stopping  the  sensory  nerves ;  the 
animal  cannot  speak  to  tell  you  whether  it  feels  pain 
or  not  ? — It  is  not  easy.  The  paralysis  of  movement 
is  no  proof  of  the  abolition  of  will ;  because  if  you  cut 
a  nerve  going  to  a  limb  you  still  may  have  the  will  to 
move  it;  but  in  consequence  of  the  continuity  of  the 
nerve  being  interrupted  you  have  no  power  over  the 
muscles.  Now  it  is  the  same  thing  with  sensation ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  so  clearly  that  the  urari  poison 
interrupts  the  transmission  of  sensorial  impressions. 
There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 
A  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  say  of  a  frog, 
may  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  poison 
which  operates  generally,  thus  a  particular  limb,  by 
tying  the  vessels  of  it,  is  saved  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  affected  by 
it;  now  it  might  be  shown,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
case  (but  I  have  not  made  that  experiment  myself), 
that  while  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  applied 
to  the  part  that  is  protected  from  the  influence 
of  the  urari  poison  is  followed  by  the  evidence  of 
pain,  the  same  infliction  upon  a  part  of  the  skin,  we 
will  say,  which  has  been  affected  by  the  urari  poison  is 
not  followed  by  the  same  indication  of  pain,  so  that 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  urari  poison  does  not 
actually  prevent  the  sensation  of  pain. 

437.  Then  if  experiments  prima  facie  painful  are 
performed  upon  animals  with  no  other  security  against 
pain  than  that  of  this  particular  poison  we  have  no 
scientific  security  at  all  that  the  end  is  really  attained  ? 
— No,  we  have  no  security  that  the  sensation  of  pain 
is  abolished. 

438.  It  is  a  mere  chance  ? — It  is  a  mere  question 
of  probability. 

439.  Is  it  even  a  probability  ? — Well,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  because  it  is  a  physiological  question 
that  really  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

440.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  are  aware  that  Claude 
Bernard  gives  a  very  strong  opinion  the  other  way  ; 
he  says  that  the  patient  suffers  just  as  much  as  ever  ? 
— Unquestionably  Bernard's  authority  must  be  taken 
as  of  much  weight  for  that. 

441.  {Chairman.)  That  being  so,  is  it  legitimate 
to  hold  out  to  the  public  the  notion  that  experiments 
of  this  kind  are  performed  under  the  worari  poison 
are  performed  under  an  ancesthetic  ? — I  should  ex- 
plain to  your  Lordship  that  I  never  held  the  opinion 
that  urari  took  the  place  of  an  anaesthetic. 

442.  I  never  supposed  that  you  did.  I  had  an 
object  in  putting  the  question,  which  I  can  explain 
to  you  if  you  like  ? — I  wished  simply  that  what  I 
said  might  not  appear  as  said  in  support  of  the 
notion  that  urari  was  a  suflicient  anaesthetic.  I  was 
merely  dealing  with  a  nice  question  in  physiology. 

443.  If  the  public  have  any  rights  at  all  in  this 
matter  to  have  their  feelings  respected,  those  rights 
are  not  regarded  when  the  experiments  performed 
under  the  worari  poison  are  held  out  as  experiments 
performed  under  an  anaesthetic  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  think  that  that  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
public. 

444.  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Magendie  ; 
were  you  ever  yourself  a  witness  of  any  of  Mi'. 
Magendie's  experiments  ? — I  have  been.  I  may  men- 
tion to  the  Commission  that  Avhen  I  was  a  very 
young  man  studying  in  Paris,  I  went  to  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  which  Magendie  gave  upon  experi- 
mental physiology,  and  I  was  so  utterly  repelled  by 
what  I  witnessed  that  I  never  went  back  again.  My 
objection  to  those  experiments  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  they  were  painful  (in  those  days  there 
were  no  anaesthetics),  and  sometimes  they  were 
very  severe,  and  then  they  were  without  any  sufficient 
object.  As  an  example,  I  may  tell  the  Commission 
that  Magendie  made  incisions  into  the  skin  of 
rabbits  and  on  other  creatures  to  show  that  the  skin 
is  sensitive.    Now  surely  all  the  world  knows  that 
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the  skin  is  sensitive  ;  no  experiment,  painful  or 
"without  pain,  is  wanted  to  prove  that.  Then  several 
of  the  rest  of  the  experiments  which  he  made  were 
of  a  similar  character,  and  he  put  the  animals  to 
death  finally  in  a  very  painful  way.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  I  never  went  back  to  that  course  of 
demonstrations. 

445.  Now  may  I  not  infer  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  and  I  hope  in  other  countries  also,  the  leading 
medical  men  and  the  leading  scientific  men  may  be 
relied  upon  as  friends  of  humanity  as  much  as  eminent 
men  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ?— Clearly  so. 
If  you  even  take  the  case  of  those  scientific  men  who 
have  engaged  in  vivisectional  experiments  you  will 
find  that  they  do  so  with  great  reserve,  and  with 
a  desire  to  set  an  example  to  others  in  that  respect, 
and  to  avoid  experiments  that  ai'e  severe  unless  when 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  scientific  object, 
and  in  fact  to  discourage  as  far  as  lies  in  them  the 
practice  of  painful  vivisection. 

446.  This  principle  being,  that  no  experiment 
should  be  resorted  to  except  where  its  necessity  for 
some  useful  purpose  can  be  proved  ? — The  question 
is,  what  is  a  useful  purpose. 

447.  But  assuming  that  the  useful  purpose  cannot 
be  shown,  then  they  would  desire  that  the  experiment 
should  not  be  performed  ? — I  think  decidedly  so. 

448.  If  performed  where  anaesthetics  can  be  made 
use  of  entirely  to  annihilate  pain,  they  would  agree 
that  ansesthetics  ought  to  be  made  use  of? — Most 
certainly. 

449.  And  not  ansesthetics  such  as  that  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  but  anaesthetics  the  effect  of  which  is 
perfectly  well  known  ? — Yes. 

450.  If  experiments  are  partly  painful,  and  the 
chief  pain  can  be  destroyed  by  anaesthetics,  they 
would  think  it  right  that  ansesthetics  should  be  so 
used  ? — Certainly. 

451.  And  if  there  are  any  painful  experiments 
that  can  be  mainly  prevented  by  ansesthetics  they 
would  at  least  be  of  opinion  that  those  should  be 
minimised  and  that  every  merciful  provision  should 
be  made  ? — Unquestionably.  If  you  would  allow 
me  to  say  so,  I  think  further  that  where  auEesthetics 
are  used  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  sacrifice  of 
an  animal,  the  sacrifice  of  life.  If  the  experiment 
involves  subsequent  pain  aftei*  the  termination  of  it 
I  think  the  animal  should  be  destroyed,  and  I  think 
that  under  these  conditions  there  need  be  no  re- 
striction imposed  on  experiments  performed  under 
anaesthetics,  or  in  fact  on  experiments  in  which  the 
animal  is  rendered  insensible  in  any  appropriate  way. 
For  instance,  you  render  a  frog  insensible  by  des- 
troying the  brain  rather  than  by  using  anaesthetics, 
you  can  render  it  thoroughly  insensible  in  that  way  ; 
and  I  think  that  so  long  as  the  animals  are  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  there  ought  to  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  free  use  of  animals  for  a  scientific 
purpose. 

452.  But  you  admit  clearly  and  without  hesitation 
that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be 
minimised  ? — Certainly. 

453.  And  you  think  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
might  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  kingdom  if  they  limited  these  experiments  with 

hat  object  ? — I  do  not  dissent  from  that  opinion,  but 
I  have  this  qualification  to  put  to  it :  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  more  than  perhaps  a  dozen  experi- 
menters in  this  country  who  practice  vivisection,  and 
that  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  not  practised  by 
students.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  it  is  prac- 
tised by  students.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  school 
which  I  have  been  so  long  connected  with  at  Univer- 
sity College,  and  I  know  that  there  it  is  not  practised 
by  students.  The  exhibition  of  experiments  might 
take  place  to  the  whole  of  a  class  of  students  in  the 
lecturing  theatre,  or  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in 
tlie  laboratory ;  but  in  these  cases  the  experiments  are 
almost  all  performed  under  ansesthetics,  and  those 
which  are  performed  before  an  audience  of  students  in 
the  lecturing  theatre  are  very  rare.    I  think  a  student 
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ought  to  be  admitted  to  witness  experiments.  I  think  j/,. 
the  purpose  of  teaching  a  science  is  not  simply  to  W.  Sharpey, 
teach  it  as  it  is,  but  to  enable  those  who  engage  in  it  M.D.,  LL.D., 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  may  occur  F.R.S. 
of  advancing  the  science,  and  if  a  student  has  never 
seen  an  experiment  performed,  and  does  not  know  the 
mode  of  doing  it,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  ;  and  he  is  more  likely  to  inflict  pain 
and  do  harm  in  his  attempts  to  make  physiological 
experiments.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  ' 
the  experiments  are  made  under  anesthetics  there  is 
no  need  for  any  restriction.  And  as  to  the  question 
of  the  purpose  of  them  the  Legislature  will  probably 
find  it  difficult  to  define  what  are  experiments  "  for 
the  purpose  of  discovery."  I  see  in  a  draft  of  one  of 
the  Bills  which  have  been  brought  before  Parliament 
the  legitimate  purpose  is  defined  as  being  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  discovery,  and  for  no  other.  Now  I  doubt 
if  any  enactment  in  such  terms  as  those  proposed 
would  be  operative,  because  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  in  the  history  of  science  there  has  been  no  more 
fruitful  cause  of  dispute  than  the  question  of  what  is 
a  new  discovery,  and  what  is  an  original  observation  ; 
and  if  the'  case  ever  came  into  a  court,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  would  get  a  number  of  eminent  persons 
on  one  side,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  other,  who 
would  maintain  different  opinions  upon  that,  and 
give  different  evidence,  although  both  sides  would  be' 
perfectly  honest  in  their  expression  of  opinion  ;  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  it  'would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  for  the  infringement  of  such  an 
enactment.  I  think  it  is  far  better,  if  there  is  to  be 
anything  of  the  kind,  that  the  restriction  should  simply 
be  that  it  is  "  for  a  scientific  purpose,"  and  that  you 
should  trust  in  fact  to  the  influence  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  example  of  the  leading  men  in  physiological 
science  to  correct  any  excesses  that  might  be  com- 
mitted. I  beheve  that  in  this  country  such  evils 
generally  become  corrected  in  that  way  in  course  of 
time. 

454.  But  in  the  meantime  a  great  deal  of  extremely 
objectionable  cruelty  might  take  place? — It  might 
take  place  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  any  evidence  of  it. 

455  {Lord  fViiimarleigh.)  How  would  you  account 
for  the  great  excitement  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  vivisection  ; 
do  you  think  it  is  altogether  unfounded  ? — I  suppose 
it  may  perhaps  be  from  what  people  hear  of  what  goes 
on  on  the  continent.  It  is  one  of  those  excitements  in 
the  pubUc  mind,  and  among  a  certain  class  of  people 
particularly,  that  from  time  to  time  occur. 

456.  May  I  ask  you  what  means  you  have  of 
judging  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  large  practice  of 
vivisection  going  on  throughout  the  country  ? — My 
evidence  is  simply  negative,  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  or  heard  any  evidence  of  it ;  and  I 
believe  if  the  Commission  would  make  inquiry  they 
would  find  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief. 
In  fact  I  think  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people 
in  the  country  who  are  hunting  a  mere  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  and  drawing  sober  people  after  them. 

457.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
chief  places  where  vivisection  is  pursued  at  the 
present  time? — I  should  say  that  in  some  of  the 
schools  there  is  vivisection  going  on;  for  instance  in 
University  College,  but  not  by  the  students,  and,  as  a  ' 
rule, '  when  of  a  nature  to  cause  serious  pain,  the 
experiments  are  performed  on  animals  rendered  in- 
sensible— in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  and  these  must 
be  very  few.  Then  I  should  say  at  Guy's  Hospital 
experiments  are  carried  on  ;  and  at  Barthlomew's 
Hospital,  chiefly  experiments  on  the  action  of  remedies  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  justifiable  kind  of 
experiment  to  make,  and  very  useful  in  medicine,  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  medicines  .over  the  animal 
economy  ;  also  at  King's  College,  and  by  Dr. 
Richardson  at  his  private  lesidence  in  London,  and 
Professor  A.  Gamgee  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
And  then  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Rutherford  and 
Dr.  McKendrick  cany  on  experiments  ;  and  again 
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Mr.  Professor  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  is  very  much  em- 
W.  Sharpet/,  ployed  in  experiments  on  living  animals,  in  fact  many 
^'^p ^ '  of  his  are  vivisection  experiments  ;  but  I  know  that 

J       ■       he   is  equally  cai'eful  in    reference  to   the  use  of 

6  July  1S75.  anajsthetics. 

 ^   458.  There  is  an  impression,  at  least  I  have  reason 

to  know  that  there  is  an  impression,  in  certain 
quarters  that  these  experiments  are  carried  on  inde- 
pendently by  men  of  eminence  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtrv  for  scientfic  pni'poses,  but  without  any 
control  whatever,  and  merely  to  satisfy  themselves  ? — 
I  should  explain  that  independent  experimental  in- 
quires are  not  numerous,  and  their  nature  and  results 
are  made  kno%\Ti  through  scientific  publications.  I 
believe  that  it  is  an  opinion  without  sufficient 
foundation. 

459.  If  such  were  the  case  you  think  the  medical 
profession  generally  would  be  able  to  trace  it  ?— I 
think  so. 

460.  They  would  be  acquainted  with  you  think  ?  it 
— Yes  ;  of  course  it  would  be  a  strong  thing  for  me 
to  say  that  it  does  not  occur  ;  all  I  say  is  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  evidence  of  its  prevalence. . 

.  461.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
•which  it  is  practised  at  these  other  schools  besides  the 
London  University  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that  ; 
I  presume  at  any  rate  that  they  use  anassthetics 
'wherever  they  are  applicable. 

462.  {Chairman.^  "Would  you  be  surprised  if  it 
should  be  proA  ed  that  the  worari  poison  is  used  and 
is  called  an  ansesthetic,  and  that  animals  are  subjected 
to  operations  which  must  be  very  painful,  unless  the 
opinion,  which  appears  to  be  the  less  sound  opinion, 
is  proved  true,  namely,  that  the  worari  poison  is  an 
anaesthetic  ? — I  have  no  evidence  about  that ;  I  cannot 
teU.  I  dare  say  that  the  m-ari  poison  has  sometimes 
been  considered  a  sufficient  anaesthetic,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  such  things  as 
ether  or  chloroform,  or  chloral,  or  opium  injected  into 
a  vein.  The  chief  use  of  employing  urari  is  to 
render  the  animal  quite  still ;  that  is  the  great  purpose 
of  it.  What  ]Mr.  Hutton  says  is  quite  true,  that  it  is 
not  generally  recognized  as  an  anaesthetic,  and,  there- 
fore, not  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

463.  Then  it  is  a  contrivance  to  save  to  the  operator 
the  trouble  which  the  manifestation  of  pain  by  the 
animal  might  occasion  him  ?  —  It  facilitates  the 
operation  at  any  rate. 

464.  (  Lord  Winmarleigh.)  There  "is  on.e  point  upon 
which  I  did  not  quite  apprehend  the  difference  of 
your  answers.  Ton  stated  early  in  your  evidence 
that  you  thought  a  repetition  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
experiments  would  not  be  justifiable  ;  that  where  the 
facts  have  been  successfully  ascertained  the  experi- 
ments could  not  justifiably  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
classes  ? — No  ;  because  in  the  first  place  they  could 
not  be  used  under  anaesthetics.  You  see  anaesthetics 
would  destroy  the  sensibUity,  and  you  could  not  use 
such  an  experiment  under  anaesthetics.  And  it  is  a 
painful  experiment  in  two  ways  :  in  the  first  place, 
exposing  the  spinal  cord  and  laying  bare  the  roots  of 
the  nerve  is  a  very  painful  operation  ;  that  part  of  it 
might  be  done  under  anaesthetics,  and  then  the  animal 
may  recover  its  sensibUity;  but  the  subseqtient  pro- 
longation of  the  experiment  would  be  painful. 

465.  You  have  restricted  your  answers  to  experi- 
ments which  cannot  be  made  without  inflicting  pain, 
when  you  made  the  observation  that  you  would  not 
allow  a  repetition  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  proved  experi- 
ments if  they  can  only  be  carried  out,  accompanied 
'by  pain  ? — ^No  ;  because  I  think  the  matter  has  been 
so  thoroughly  made  out  already. 

466.  In  your  subsequent  answer  I  rather  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  classes  you  did 
think  it  necessary  in  order  to  teach  young  medical 
men  their  profession  thafthey  should  see  experiments, 
but  I  now  apprehend  that  you  would  limit  those  ex- 
periments to  those  which  can  be  exercised  wUhout 
pain  ? — Clearly.  I  used  often  enough  to  use  the  dead 
body  of  an  animal,  for  instance  of  a  dog,  for  certain 
purposes  ;  for  instance,  to  show  the  manner  of  deter- 


mining the  pressure  of  the  blood,  by  connecting  it 
with  an  apparatus  and  sending  water  tlirough  the  blood 
vessels  through  the  arteries,  and  using  an  elastic  gum 
bag  to  imitate  the  movement  of  the  heart  ;  and  a 
great 'deal  may  be  done  in  that  way  ;  but  at  other 
times  1  have  had  an  assistant  to  show  the  experiment 
after  the  lecture  to  those  students  who  desired  to  see 
it  in  the  living  animal,  an  experiment  under  anaes- 
thetics in  which  the  animal  suffered  nothing. 

467.  (Sir  John  Karslake.')  Do  you  agree  with  a 
gentleman  who  was  examined  yesterday,  that  it  is 
almost  necessary,  in  order  to  instruct  students  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  that  they  should  see  the  thing 
itself? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  that  they  shotild  see  it 
themselves,  and  that  may  be  done  quite  well  when 
the  animal  is  in  an  insensible  state. 

468.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  about  tliis  worari ;  as 
far  as  you  understand,  it  is  not  used  generally  as  an 
auajsthetic  ? — It  is  not  vdth  that  intention. 

469.  ]May  I  ask  you  this  :  assuming  it  not  to  be  an 
anajsthetic,  is  there  any  reason  at  aU  why  that  which 
is  clearly  an  anffisthetic,  like  chloroform,  should  not  be 
used  in  lieu  of  worari  ? — I  could  not  exactly  venture 
to  express  an  opinion,  not  having  in  my  mind  all  the 
different  experiments. 

470.  Might  I  ask  you  this :  is  it  your  view  that 
where  worari  is  used  it  is  merely  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  to  keep  the  animal  still  while  it  is  tmder 
the  operation,  and  not  in  the  least  with  the  intention 
of  deadening  pain  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  is  with  the 
intention  really  of  rendering  the  animal  still. 

471.  And  it  is  assumed  that  in  rendering  it  still 
it  still  stiffers  the  pain? — That  is  just  the  point  in 
question. 

472.  At  all  events  it  is  not  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
accortUng  to  your  view  ? — It  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
to  as  an  anesthetic  ;  that  is  my  clear  opinion. 

473.  Then  it  ought  to  be  known  according  to  your 
view  that  if  it  is  used  as  an  auEesthetic  it  is  not  proved 
to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? — No. 

474.  Now  you  have  spoken  as  to  what  you  witnessed 
in  days  long  ago  in  Paris,  when  Magendie  was  per- 
forming his  operations.  Notwithstanding  what  he 
did,  would  you  say  that  they  were  utterly  unjustifiable 
as  far  as  you  saw  ;  he  did  throw  light  on  a  good 
many  matters,  did  he  not,  by  his  operations  ? — ^Yes, 
but  some  of  his  experiments  excited  a  veiy  strong 
feeling  of  abhorrence,  not  in  the  public  merely,  but 
amongst  physiologists.  There  was  that,  I  was  going 
to  say  famous  experiment,  it  might  rather  have  been 
called  infamous  experiment  of  his  upon  vomiting.  I 
do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  in 
stating  it  at  length ;  but  substantially  it  was  this : 
that  he  substituted  a  pig's  bladder  for  the  stomach  of  a 
dog  which  he  had  cut  out  and  then  filled  the  bladder 
with  water,  and  inditced  vomiting  by  injecting  an  emetic 
into  the  veins ;  and  the  object  of  that  was  to  show 
that  the  stomach,  although  it  has  muscular  coats,  Avas 
passive  in  vomiting,  and  that  it  was  emptied  merely 
by  the  pressure  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  diaphragm ;  and  the  experiment,  besides  its 
atrocity  in  point  of  severity,  was  reaUy  purposeless, 
because  it  merely  proved  that  if  a  bladder  filled  with 
water  was  compressed  when  the  orifice  of  it  was  left 
free  the  water  would  come  out.  Surely  we  did  not 
need  that  experiment  to  show  such  a  simple  result. 
Yet  it  was  shown  to  the  French  Institute,  and  reported 
upon. 

475.  That  you  would  rank  among  perfectly  un- 
justifiable experiments  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  been  so 
characterised  in  the  writings  of  other  physiologists. 

476.  Did  he  not  perform  operations  which  con- 
sisted in  removing  a  portion  of  the  brain  and  keeping 
the  animal  stiU  alive  ? — Those  were  done  chiefly  1)y 
Flourens  and  others. 

477.  Where  those  experiments  which  led  to  advance 
in  scientific  knowledge  ? — No  doubt  some  of  these 
operations  on  the  brain  have ;  though  we  are  yet 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  brain,  still  a  certain 
progress  was  made  by  certain  experiments  of 
Flourens. 
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478.  In  your  judgment,  could  that  progress  have 
been  made  without  those  experiments  ? — It  is  not  easy 
to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  I  think  there 
were  points  made  out  by  Flourens,  and  some  of  those 
that  followed  him,  which  could  not  have  been  so  well 
shown  otherwise. 

479.  Now  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  these 
experiments  upon  live  animals  are  not  largely  practised 
in  England  ? — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  they  are  very  little  practised  in  England. 

480.  Now  might  I  ask  you  whether,  according  to 
your  reading  or  information,  experiments  such  as  you 
ha\'e  described,  namely,  merely  to  ascertain  that  which 
you  say  is  proved,  by  cutting  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
are  practised  in  France  to  a  large  extent ;  I  mean 
experiments  of  that  kind  ? — I  should  not  think  it. 
There  have  been  courses  of  experimental  physiology 
besides  those  of  Magendie,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
generally  turn  upon  matters  of  that  sort. 

481.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  according  to 
your  information  the  practice  prevails  extensively  in 
France,  or  abroad  genei-ally  ? — It  is  not  that  I  am 
avoiding  answering  the  question  ;  but  of  late  years  I 
have  not  been  so  conversant  with  all  that  goes  on 
abroad. 

482.  {Mr.  EricJisen.)  The  experiments  that  are  per- 
formed in  this  country  are  chiefly  performed  in 
medical  schools  according  to  your  knowledge  ? — I 
believe  so. 

483.  And  in  the  medical  schools  in  the  physiological 
laboratories  of  those  schools  ? — Yes. 

484.  These  physiological  laboratories  have  been 
established  recently  in  a  great  measure,  have  they  not, 
under  the  direction  of  the  examining  authorities  and 
bodies  in  this  country,  such  as  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — Yes. 

485.  Requiring  a  certain  knowledge  of  practical 
])hysiology  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  student  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  requiring  that  he  shall  perform  the 
experiments. 

486.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  is  called 
practical  physiology  which  has  nothing  to  do  vrith 
vivisection  ? — Yes. 

487.  And  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  these 
physiological  laboratories  is  occupied  with  matters 
unconnected  altogether  with  '  vivisection  or  experi- 
ments of  any  kind  upon  live  animals  ? — A  great  part 
of  the  work  in  a  physiological  laboratory  is  micro- 
scropic  work,  examination  of  the  tissues. 

488.  And  in  these  physiological  laboratoiies  the 
experiments  that  are  made  are  not  usually  made  by 
students  ?— Not  by  the  students.  There  is  a  thing 
which  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  will  mention 
lest  I  should  be  misunderstood.  Very  early  in  my 
career  at  University  College  there  was  a  very  able 
student,  a  Mr.  James  Blake,  wholias  long  since  been 
settled  in  California,  who  made  experiments  while 
he  was  an  advanced  student  upon  animals  chiefly  to 
determine  the  operation  of  medicinal  and  other  agents 
introduced  into  the  blood;  and  these  experiments 
have  been  much  esteemed  and  valued  in  physiology, 
and  also  by  the  medical  profession. 

489.  It  was  an  exceptional  case  ? — Quite  an  excep- 
tional thing.  At  that  time  there  was  no  physiological 
laboratory  at  all. 

490.  Then  with  regard  to  this  point  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  animals,  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
W'hich  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  Are  there  other 
methods  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  in  living 
animals  besides  the  administration  of  anesthetics  ? — 
Yes,  by  pitliing  the  animal,  destroying  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

491.  That  was  the  method  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  much  practised  bv 
him.  In  that  case  all  the  body  below  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  rendered  quite  insensible. 

492.  And  the  organic  life  of  the  animal  can  be 
maintained  by  artificial  respiration  ? — Yes. 

493.  So  that  the  functions  and  the  operations  of 
the  body  go  on  as  if  the  animal  were  alive  although 
he  is  absolutely  insensible  ? — Yes. 


494.  And  in  some  of  the  cold  blooded  animals,  the 

frog  for  instance,  the  brain  can  be  removed  and  the     w.  Sharpey, 

animal  will  live  for  a  long  time.    For  how  long  will  M.D.,  LL.U., 
it  live  without  a  brain  ? — It  might  live  for  days;  that  F.R.S. 
is  to  say  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  go  on  and     „  ~ —  . 
respiration.  ^  July  1875. 

495.  But  in  a  complete  state  of  insensibility  ? — Yes. 
^  496.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  judgment, 

cither  from  your  own  observation  or  from  reading, 
about  the  relative  sensibility  of  say,  first  of  all,  the 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals?— The  inverte- 
brate creature,  if  you  except  perhaps  insects,  do  not 
show  great  signs  of  sensibility  ;  but  of  course  they 
are  endowed  with  sensibility.  But  when  you  come 
down  to  the  invertebrated  you  come  to  some  very  low 
organisms. 

497.  Between  cold  and  warm  blooded  animals,  say 
for  instance  the  frog  and  the  dog,  is  there  a  difference 
in  that  respect  ? — 1  should  presume  that  the  sensibility 
was  more  acute  in  the  warm  blooded  animal.  But  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  different  animals  of  the  same 
species  show  very  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to 
pain ;  that  has  been  noticed  by  experimenters.  I 
think  particularly  the  late  Dr.  Waller,  who  was  a  great 
experimenter  on  animals,  used  to  point  out  that  there 
were  great  diflerenccs  in  dogs,  that  some  seemed  to 
care  very  little  about  the  operation.  And  a  remark  to 
a  similar  effect  is  made  by  Vesalius.  He  was  a  great 
vivisector;  in  his  great  work  on  anatomy  he  has  a 
chapter  upon  vivisection,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  performed  ;  and  he  gives  the  figure  of  an 
animal  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  vivisection.  He 
used  dogs  and  he  used  also  pigs  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
he  says  that  in  some  cases,  especially  when  you  are 
wishing  to  make  experiments  on  the  voice,  the  pig 
is  better  adapted  than  the  dog,  because  after  there 
had  been  incisions  made  and  the  nerves  of  the  voice 
exposed,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  irritating  the  dog 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  cry  or  endeavour  to  cry.  He  says 
that  it  neither  barks  nor  howls  ;  and  apparently  the 
inference  was  that  it  seemed  to  sutler  very  little. 

498.  What  is  the  date  of  that  work  — It  Avas  pub- 
lished in  ]  543,  I  think  ;  the  first  edition. 

499.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  in  the  16th  and 
I7th  centuries  vivisection  was  extensively  practiced  ? 
— Yes  ;  indeed  it  goes  further  back  ;  to  the  time  of 
Galen.  Galen  says  he  has  got  a  great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  tables,  on  which  animals  of  different 
sizes  may  be  fastened,  and  he  tells  how  they  are  to  be 
fastened,  and  so  on  ;  and  he  made  experiments  on 
section  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  section  of 
the  intercostal  nerves,  difficult  experiments,  and  also 
in  cutting  across  the  spinal  cord ;  and  he  says  that  for 
that  purpose  you  may  use  an  adult  animal  ;  but  that 
is  not  so  easily  managed  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
cf  laying  open  the  vertebral  canal.  He  says  he 
prefers  a  young  pig  a  few  days  old,  because  it 
is  easy  to  cut  across  the  vertebr:e  over  its  spinal 
cord ;  and  he  says  that  he  finds  on  cutting  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  close  to  the  head  that  the 
animal  is  completely  paralysed,  respiration  ceases,  and 
the  animal  dies,  but  that  if  you  cut  it  below  the  neck 
you  merely  stop  the  movement  of  the  ribs,  that  the 
movement  of  tlie  diaphragm  goes  on,  and  respiration 
goes  on  ;  and  he  mentions  particularly  the  knife  that 
he  uses.  He  says  that  he  prefers  a  knife  of  Noric 
steel,  which  was  much  esteemed  in  Rome. 

500.  That  was  in   the   second  century  ?— It  was 
in  the  second  centurj^ 

501.  So  that  at  that  period,  and  again  at  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  letters,  vivisection  Avas  performed  ?— 
Yes,  and  I  may  mention  further  that  Vesalius  speaks 
of  showing  these  things  to  his  auditors,  but  ex- 
plains that  they  are  shown  to  persons  well  versed 
in  anatomy  ;  and  he  says  that  he  commonly,  before 
making  the  experiment,  explained  to  the  auditors  the 
different  sti^ps  of  the  process,  and  the  purposes  of 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  not  occupy  time  during 
the  experiment  by  giving  these  explanations  ;  and  he 
speaks  of  those  auditors  that  are  near  the  table  as 
being  able  to  put  their  hand,  and  feel,  for  instance, 
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Mr.         tbe  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  those  at  a 
W.  Sharpen,    distance  would  see  certain  other  phenomena  which 
M.D.,  LL.B.,  it  -^y^ag  desirable  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with ;  so 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  evidently  of  exhibiting  these 
6  July  1875.    experiments  to  a  class. 

  502.  You  were  speaking  of  the  sensibility  of  different 

animals  of  the  same  species  varying  ? — At  least  the 
manifestation  of  it.  I  cannot  well  tell  what  they  feel. 
I  do  not  know,  for  instance,  what  you  feel  ;  but  it  is 
the  manifestations  of  feeling  that  I  speak  of. 

503.  The  dogs  that  are  used  are  usually  curs  and 
mongrel  breeds,  and  are  got  at  a  very  cheap  price  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  physiologists  are 
indifferent  to  those  things.  I  remember  perfectly  well 
when  I  taught  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  and  made 
experiments  on  animals,  particularly  with  poisons, 
there  was  a  bitch  that  was  brought  to  the  establish- 
ment that  had  a  litter  of  pujis ;  and  she  remained 
so  long  that  she  became  acquainted  with  the  people, 
and  of  course  she  was  sent  away  ;  one  would  not 
experiment  upon  her, 

504.  To  come  to  that  point,  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the 
action  of  poisons  on  the  system,  there  are  two  classes 
of  experiments  with  reference  to  drugs  and  poisons, 
one  of  a  toxicological,  the  other  of  a  therapeutic 
nature ;  as  for  instance  the  administration  of  calomel 
to  animals,  and  we  were  told  by  an  eminent  physician 
yesterday  that  those  experiments  are  somewhat  un- 
trustworthy ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — You  mean,  as  I 
understand,  what  might  be  called  therapeutic  experi- 
ments.   I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

505.  But  with  reference  to  the  administration  of 
poisons ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  proper  in  your 
opinion  to  experiment  upon  an  animal  with  a  new 
substance  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  medicinal 
or  poisonous  properties  ;  to  administer  that  substance 
in  the  first  instance  to  animals  rather  than  to  try  its 
effects  on  man  ? — I  think  common  prudence  would 
suggest  that. 

506.  It  is  commonly  done,  and  it  is  a  proper  course 
to  pursue  you  think  ? — Yes. 

507.  Do  you  think  also  that  it  would  be  advisable 
that  students  should  sometimes  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  on  animals  the  effect  produced  by  certain 
poisons  ? — I  think  decidedly ;  such,  for  example,  as 
strychnine,  which  is  a  severe  poison. 

508.  So  that  they  may  recognize  its  effects  if  they 
were  to  happen  to  see  them  in  man  ? — Yes. 

509.  Because  the  effects  are  the  same  in  fact  ? — 
The  effects  are  the  same.  It  is  a  more  striking  thing 
if  they  should  ever  happen  unhappily  to  see  a  case  of 
a  human  being  suffering  from  the  effects  of  these 
poisons,  particularly  strychnine ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  that  experience  it  is  of  moment  that  they  should 
see  the  effects  in  an  animal,  and  then  one  animal 
would  suffice  for  a  whole  audience  of  300  students. 

510.  {Lord  TVinmarleigh.)  Would  you  make  that 
experiment  under  anesthetics  ? — It  could  not  be  well 
made  under  ansesthetics,  it  would  frustrate  the 
experiment. 

511.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Death  is  almost  instan- 
taneous if  you  give  strychnine,  is  it  not? — It  takes 
some  time,  but  not  many  minutes. 

512.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  say  there  is  a 
difference  between  vertebrate  and  non-vertebrate 
animals  in  the  way  of  manifestations  of  pain  ? — I 
should  rather  think  I  was  venturing  too  far  to  say 
that,  because  there  are  great  varieties  among  the 
invertebrate  animals  ;  I  cannot  say  how  much  a  worm 
for  instance  may  suffer. 

513.  If  you  put  a  wonn  on  a  hook  for  fishing  it 
writhes  about  very  violently  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  pain  is  to  be  measured  by  the  writhing  of  the 
worm  upon  the  hook,  because  that  might  be  produced 

»  perhaps  by  the  muscular  excitement  of  the  animal 

independently  of  any  very  great  sensation  of  pain.  I 
cannot  venture  to  say  as  to  that,  but  if  you  take  such 
creatures  as  polypes  and  sea  anemones,  and  the  like, 
where  you  may  cut  them  in  pieces  and  every  piece 


grows  into  a  new  animal,  I  do  not  suppose  that  that 
involves  a  great  amount  of  suffering. 

514.  The  writhing  of  the  worm  does  not  you  think 
necessarily  imply  pain? — Not  unequivocally.  1  am 
unable  to  say.    It  is  rather  a  hazardous  thing  to  say. 

515.  Have  any  Experiments  been  made  upon 
animals  which  led  physiologists  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  sensibility  in  different 
animals  ? — I  dare  say ;  but  you  find  a  difference  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  I  pointed  that  out  a 
moment  ago. 

516.  But  no  experiments  have  been  made  which 
clearly  prove  that  any  animal  of  the  creation  is  free 
from  pain  under  these  experiments  ? — No.  Of  course 
there  are  some  exceedingly  low  organisms,  very  low 
in  constitution,  and  very  simple  in  their  nature,  in 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  the  phe- 
nomena, and  say  whether  they  indicate  sensation 
or  not. 

517.  {Mr.  Enchsen.)  With  regard  to  the  practice 
of  vivisection  abroad  as  compared  with  this  country, 
from  special  circumstances  you  may  not  have  visited 
lately  foreign  schools,  but  I  know  that  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  literature,  and  in  comparing 
the  accounts  of  experiments  on  animals  as  published 
in  the  scientific  literature  of  Germany,  or  of 
France,  with  that  in  this  country,  do  you  not  think 
that  vivisection  is  far  more  extensively  practised  in 
the  schools  abroad  than  here  ? — Far  more  extensively 
practised.  The  fact  is  that  to  the  credit  of  the  scientific 
men  of  Germany,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  very 
zealous  inquirers  in  science,  and  there  are  many  cen- 
tres of  scientific  activity  in  the  different  universities  of 
Germany,  and  of  course  that  gives  scope  for  many 
more  experiments  of  all  kinds,  physical,  chemical, 
physiological,  and  so  forth  ;  so  that  naturally  many 
more  experiments  are  performed  there  than  here. 

518.  It  is  rather  Germany  now  that  is  the  centre 
of  that  scientific  movement  than  France ;  France  in 
former  days  I  take  it,  and  Germany  rather  more  at 
the  present  time  ? — Still  there  is  a  very  eminent 
inquirer  in  France,  Claude  Bernard,  who  in  his  day 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  promoters  of  physiology,  and  much  of  that 
result  has  been  through  experiments.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  he  is  active  now. 

519.  Is  it  to  investigate  known  truths  that  all  this 
is  done  in  Germany,  or  is  it  to  advance  science  ? — It 
is  no  doubt  principally  for  the  advancement  of 
science. 

520.  Not  so  much  for  verification  ? — No  doubt  also 
for  verification ;  the  establishment  of  doctrines ;  because 
commonly  you  cannot  establish  a  doctrine  by  one  or 
two  experiments,  and  so  that  involves  sometimes 
repetition,  under  careful  conditions. 

521.  In  your  opiriiou,  if  a  man  wished  to  establish 
a  doctrine,  or  a  point  in  physiology,  it  would  be 
insufficient  to  base  that  upon  one  or  two  experiments  ; 
in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  unnecessary  experi- 
ments afterwards  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
perform  then  a  series  of  conclusive  experiments  ? — I 
think  so. 

522.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  so  ? — Yes  ;  but  of 
course  that  would  not  exactly  be  the  course  that 
things  would  take,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  some 
other  scientific  inquirer  would  be  disposed  to  take  up 
the  subject,  also  with  a  view  of  verifying  the  results, 
and  of  correcting  them  if  necessary. 

523.  In  connection  with  that,  might  I  ask  whether 
in  verifying  these  results  new  channels  of  discovery 
are  not  sometimes  opened  up  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner  ? — Yes  ;  a  man  goes  out  in  quest  of  one  thing 
and  finds  another. 

524.  {Chairman.^  Still  you  would  not  recommend 
the  promiscuous  exercise  of  a  practice  of  subjecting 
live  animals  to  painful  experiments  by  uninstructed 
pei'sons,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  turn  up.  ? — 
Clearly  not. 

525.  {Mr.  Hutton.~)  I  think  from  what  you  said 
that  you  agree  with  Dr.  Michael  Foster  in  this  hand- 
book, which  he  has  dedicated  to  you,  when  he  says  at 
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page  341  that  "  The  methods  of  experiment  and 
"  observation  are  becoming  year  by  year  more 
"  physical  in  character,  and  the  observations  them- 
"  selves  fundamental  in  their  nature  and  having  the 
"  widest  bearings  in  all  the  higher  bi'anches  of  phy- 
"  siology,  may  for  the  most  part  be  conducted  on 
"  frogs,  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  without 
"  difficulty  or  expense,  and  so  serve  usefully  as  a 
"  means  of  training  students  in  physiological  study  and 
"  inquiiy  ?" — I  think  that  is  true, 

526.  The  physical  method  is  increasing  rapidly  ? — 
Very  rapidly  indeed  ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  modern  physiology,  the  application 
of  physics  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  particularly  in 
making  exact  measurements  and  numerical  deter- 
minations. 

527.  You  were  speaking  of  the  German  schools  just 
now,  you  quite  approve  of  the  extension  that  this 
experimental  method  is  taking  in  Germany  ? — Yes. 

528.  And  you  would  like  to  see  it  extended  in  a 
similar  way  in  England,  so  far  as  required  by  scientific 
inquiry  ? —  Yes  ;  the  application  of  exact  measure- 
ments and  determinations  by  physical  and  chemical 
methods  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  I  rather  demur  to  the  inference,  that 
because  a  book  was  dedicated  to  me  I  adopt  all  the 
conclusions  in  it. 

529.  I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that ;  I  thought 
you  might  have  read  the  book  ? — I  had  no  fear  that 
you  would  misunderstand  it,  but  it  might  appear  so  to 
others. 

530.  Have  you  been  able  to  read  the  book  ? — I 
have  read  some  parts  of  it ;  I  have  read  Professor 
Foster's  part    articular ly. 

531.  You  were  saying  just  now  with  regard  to 
anjesthetics,  that  ansesthetics  have  made  a  very  great 
change,  and  that  most  experiments  can  be  made 
without  pain.  I  have  looked  through  this  book  very 
carefully,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  experiments  given  in  it  are  not  made  with 
anjEsthetics  at  all,  and  that  especially  with  experiments 
on  frogs,  Avhich  Dr.  Michael  Foster  insists  upon  as 
the  typical  experiments;  urari  is  almost  the  sole 
instrument  used  to  render  them  motionless  for  the 
experiment  ? — Well,  there  is  little  occasion  for  that. 

532.  I  am  told  that  there  is  an  occasion  for  it,  that 
the  eifect  of  chloroform  and  other  ansesthetics  on  these 
lower  animals  is  so  serious  that  it  destroys  the  animal 
for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  ?  —  It  may.  I 
rememoer  making  a  number  of  experiments  on  frogs 
myself  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  the  effects  of 
certain  poisons,  and  I  began  by  trying  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  and  found  that  it  was  such  that  I  could  not 
use  the  substances  in  tincture,  that  alcohol  had  a  most 
highly  narcotic  effect  up6n  the  frog ;  but  in  most 
experiments  on  frogs  you  cati  destroy  the  brain. 

533.  But  in  a  very  great  number  of  these  cases  given 
in  this  book,  the  brain  is  not  destroyed  I  see,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  most  instructive  experiments  are 
those  of  comparing  frogs  with  the  brain  destroyed 
with  those  with  the  brain  not  destroyed,  in  order  to 
show  the  difference  of  the  results  ? — That  is  in  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  what  are  called  the  controlling  centres 
of  the  reflex  action  ;  that  is  very  true.  In  these 
cases  they  are  not  urarised  frogs  if  it  was  for  that 
purpose,  but  there  are  experiments  in  which  the  brain 
is  partially  removed.  On  since  referring  to  the  hand- 
book I  find  that  of  138  experiments  directed  by 
Dr.  Foster,  113  are  on  (generally  detached)  limbs  of 
frogs,  and  after  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  ;  eight  on  the  nerve  I'oots  with  or  without  pre- 
vious destruction  of  the  brain  or  pithing — in  the  latter 
case  the  dissection  to  be  made  under  chloroform  ;  seven 
on  partial  removal  of  the  brain,  the  necessary  previous 
dissection  under  chloroform ;  eight  on  ui'arised  frogs  ; 
one  on  a  rabbit  on  recurrent  sensibility  (not  actually 
performed  by  Dr.  Foster),  the  dissection  under  chloro- 
form ;  and  one  on  the  ear  of  a  pigeon. 

534.  I  have  read  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  respect- 
able physiologist  that,  so  far  from  anassthetics  having 
been  really  a  blessing  to  animals  for  the  purpose  of 


these  experiments,  they  have  removed  the  odium  of 

the  experiments  and  only  in  a   very  slight  degree     i^r.  Sharpey, 

saved  the  animals  from  pain,  and  certainly  not  the  M.D.,  LL.D., 

lowest  order  of  animals  ? — If  you  take  the  experiments  F.R.S. 

on  dogs  and  rabbits,   it   has   made   a   very  great 

difference.  6July^5. 

535.  To  them,  no  doubt ;  but  as  to  these  frogs  has 
it  ? — A  great  many  experiments  on  frogs  can  be  made 
with  destruction  of  the  brain  as  I  have  said,  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  these  others  are  necessary. 

536.  Howevei-,  I  should  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  given  in  this  handbook  the  experiments 
were  painful  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Now  I  do  not 
fully  understand  whether  you  justify  painful  experi- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  or  not.  Let 
me  read  this  to  you  ;  it  is  one  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster's 
chapters  to  illustrate   this   proposition,   that    "  the 
posterior  roots  are  the  channels  of  the  centripetal 
(sensory),  the  anterior  of  centrifugal  (motor)  impulses," 
to  which  you  referre'd  I  think.    "  Recurrent  sensi- 
"  bility.    This  is  never  witnessed  in  the  frog.    It  can 
"  only  be  shown  in  the  higher  animals,  the  cat  or  dog 
"  being  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.     The  method 
"  adopted  is  very  similar  to  the  above,  the  arches  of 
"  one  or  two  vertebras  being  carefully  sawn  through  or 
"  cut  through  with  the  hone  foroeps,  and  the  exposed 
"  roots  being  very  carefully  freed  from  the  connective 
"  tissue  surrounding  them.    If  the  animal  be  strong  and 
"  have  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  chloroform,  and 
"  from  the  operation,  irritation  of  the  peripheral  stump 
"  of  the  anterior  root  causes  not  only  contractions  in 
"  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve,  but  also  move- 
"  meuts  in  other  parts  of  the  body  indicative  of  pain  or 
"  of  sensations.    On  dividing  the  mixed  trunk  at  some 
"  little  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  roots,  the  con- 
"  tractions  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  cease, 
"  but  the  general  signs  of  pain  or  of  sensation  still 
"  remain."    I    suppose  that   is  a  well  established 
experiment  is  it  not ;  it  is  not  one  that  is  now  neces- 
sary ? — Certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
exhibition  at  any  rate. 

537.  It  strikes  me  that  the  intention  of  this  book, 
certainly  the  one  that  ordinary  readers  would  gather 
from  it,  is  that  these  are  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  a  class,  which  should  be  demonstrated 
before  a  class.  Would  you  justify  that  or  not,  sup- 
posing that  is  the  intention  of  the  book  ? — All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  should  not  perform  that  experiment 
before  a  class. 

538.  It  strikes  me  that  the  alarm  which  has  been 
caused,  and  which  you  seem  to  treat  as  a  mere  follow- 
ing a  will-o'-the-wisp  has  been  to  a  large  extent  caused 
by  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  of  physiology  in  this 
country,  in  which,  besides  using  these  experiments 
for  purposes  of  inquiry,  they  use  them  also  for  demon- 
stration, as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  book.  Do 
you  not  think  that  that  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  very 
large  study  of  our  physiologists  abroad,  who  are  bring- 
ing the  views  adopted  abroad  into  this  country  very 
much  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  young  physiologists  who 
have  been  studying  abroad,  in  the  schools  particularly 
at  Leipsic  and  elsewhere,  would  naturally  be  induced  to 
introduce  methods  followed  there  in  their  teaching  in  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  still  I  do  not 
.believe  that  it  goes  on  indiscriminately  as  has  been 
alleged ;  that  the  experiments  are  carried  on  by 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  position  of  teachers  for 
instance,  or  scientific  investigators. 

539.  That  I  have  assumed;  but  would  you  justify 
this,  even  if  taught  by  people  who  are  scientific 
investigators  ? — Do  you  mean  that  experiment  ? 

540.  That  class  of  experiments,  experiments  of  that 
kind ;  to  illustrate  to  a  class  truths  already  ascer- 
tained, but  which  would  be  better  realised  no  doubt 
by  the  help  of  an  experiment  ? — I  think  that  Avhere 
the  illustration  involves  anything  like  severe  suffering 
to  the  animal  it  should  be  abstained  from. 

541.  (Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Without  any  exception 
do  you  think  ? — I  think  for  mere  exhibition  it  should, 
unless  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Brichsen  referred  to,  the 
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jifr.         case    of    exhibiting  the  phenomena  produced  by 
W.  Sharpey,    certain  poisons. 
M.D.,  LL.D.,      542.  {3Ir.  Hutton.')  That  you  would  justify  for  the 
F.R.S.        gj^],g     making  the  pupils  apt  in  the  study  of  disease  ? 

- —  ^   Yes. 

'  '  543.  When  you  said  that  this  method  is  purely  for 
scientific  ends,  I  understood  you,  to  put  it  very  lai-gely, 
that  you  did  not  justifiy  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  up  inquiries  with  a  prospect  of  benefit  to  man, 
but  for  purely  scientific  ends.  In  that  sense  surely  it 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  as  Mr.  Ray  Lankester  asserted  not 
long  ago,  that  the  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind 
which  can  be  performed,  and  ought  to  be  performed, 
will  increase  in  almost  geometrical  progression  as  the 
science  enlarges  ?— I  cannot  venture  to  predict  how 
that  may  be,  because  the  progress  of  science  supersedes 
so  many  experiments. 

544.  But  it  suggests  many  more,  does  it  not  ? — It 
may  lead  to  fresh  experiments,  but  it  supersedes 
many.  The  progress  of  science  has  been  through  the 
discovery  of  anaesthetics  the  means  of  avoiding  many 
painful  experiments  formerly  necessary. 

545.  Of  course  in  every  experimental  science  every 
new  light  must  suggest  a  vast  number  of  new 
deviations  of  inquiry ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  so 
because  the  modus  operandi  is  painful ;  it  will  be  just 
the  same  here  as  in  any  other  experimental  science, 
will  it  not,  that  eveiy  new  discovery  will  suggest  a 
vast  number  of  new  methods  of  inquiry  ? — Of  course 
every  new  discovery  widens  the  prospect,  and  brings 
us  into  wider  contact  with  the  unknown. 

546.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  rather  an 
alarming  prospect  for  this  country,  that  the  number 
of  painful  experiments  are  likely  to  multiply  in 
geometrical  pi'ogression  as  Mr.  Lankester  says  ? — 
"  Geometrical  progression  "  is  a  very  strong  expression. 
New  directions  may  open  up  in  which  exjieriments 
are  performed.  New  lines  of  inquiry,  for  instance,  for 
which  experiments  may  be  needful ;  but  then,  as  said 
before,  the  progress  of  science  tends  to  supersede 
experiments  previously  per.foxmed.  Moreover,  I  ap- 
prehend that  all  such  experiments,  however  extensively 
they  are  performed,  would  be  under  the  direction  of 
some  skilled  and  competent  person. 

547.  That  we  are  assuming ;  still  what  you  look  to 
is  that  the  prospect  of  an  indefinitely  larger  number 
of  painful  experiments  will  open  upon  us  as  science  is 
pursued? — I  do  not  see  any  real  prospect  of  that 
indefinite  number  of  painful  experiments. 

548.  Now  thei-e  is  a  class  of  experiments  which 
seems  to  be  rather  a  new  one,  the  experiment  on 
tissue,  and  to  which  the  editors  of  this  handbook 
seem  to  attach  great  value.  Those  experiments  they 
seem  to  find  necessary  to  conduct  on  the  living  animal ; 
and  surely  that  is  a  new  class  of  experiments  ?  —Which 
do  you  refer  to? 

549.  Such  an  experiment  as  causing  inflammation 
in  the  cornea  of  a  fi'og's  eye,  and  then  removing  that 
as  a  tissue  for  further  dealings  with  ? — A  single 
operation  of  that  kind  on  a  frog's  eye  would  probably 
serve  two  or  three  dozen  pupils  for  the  puipose  of 
microscopic  examination  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  of  a  very  painful  character.  Besides,  that  expeii- 
ment  might  be  made  by  destroying  the  brain  of 
the  frog. 

550.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  made  ? — It  might 
be  done. 

551.  Wovdd  not  that  interfere  with  the  result  in 
any  degree  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

552'.  Then  you  were  referring  to  Ludwig's  method 
of  recording  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Now  I  am 
told  that  Ludwig  has  an  engine  at  Avork  to  secure 
artificial  respiration,  which  is  at  work  day  and  night, 
or  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent ;  the  scale  of  the 
operations  is  so  large  ? — I  have  seen  the  apparatus ; 
there  is  a  similar  one  at  University  College.  It  is 
simply  a  gas  engine. 

553.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  artificial 
respii-ation  in  a  considerable  number  of  animals  ;  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  a  few  ? — But  these  animals 
may   be   perfectly   well   rendered   insensible ;  and 


besides  it  is  no  great  matter  as  to  whether  you  use  an 
engine  for  the  purpose  or  whether  you  use  the  hand. 

554.  Of  course  not;  but  it  is  simply  as  a  test  of  the 
number  of  experiments  requiring  to  be  made  tliat  I 
speak  of  it;  you  would  I'lot  have  an  engine  for  a 
small  number  ? — The  engine  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes,  for  driving  lathes,  for  cutting  bones, 
and  the  like  of  that. 

555.  Still  it  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  artificial  respiration  ? — I  have  seen  it,  and  I  know 
that  they  do  put  it  to  that  use. 

556.  Is  it  not  true  that  with  regard  to  those  experi- 
ments for  recording  arterial  circulation  chloroform 
interferes  so  much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  that 
it  cannot  be  used  ? — I  do  not  think  chloroform  does 
so  much  as  chloral.    Besides  opium  may  be  used. 

557.  I  am  told  that  urari  is  used  as  the  great  agent 
in  these  experiments,  simply  because  it  does  not 
interfere  to  the  same  extent  with  the  arterial  pressure ; 
and  if  so  all  those  experiments,  which  are  sometimes 
very  prolonged  (in  this  book,  for  instance,  there  is  one 
of  that  kind  which  it  is  said  may  be  kept  up  for  many 
hours),  would  be  experiments  of  a  very  painful  charac- 
ter ?— Well,  if  there  was  no  amesthetic  they  would  of 
course, 

558.  You  were  speaking  of  the  scientific  end  being 
the  true  end.  I  am  not  wishing  to  put  you  into  a 
dilemma  at  all ;  but  how  would  you  restrict  it  so  that 
it  should  not  be  extended  to  man.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  ordinary  men  who  have  their  freedom,  l)ut  say 
prisoners  Avho  are  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  for  their  crimes.  Surely  if  the  scientific  end 
is  the  great  end,  those  experiments  would  be  justfiable 
on  human  beings  ? — But  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
human  beings. 

559.  It  would  be  very  much  more  instructive,  would 
it  not,  than  to  make  them  on  animals  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

560.  You  would  admit  that  there  are  a  great  many 
functions  in  the  human  being  Avhich  are  very  difiei'ent 
from  those  in  animals  ? — Of  course  the  great  point 
about  human  beings  is  that  they  could  tell  you  their 
feelings.  But  really  that  speculation  never  entei'ed 
into  my  head ;  that  has  been  done  we  are  told. 

561.  I  was  referring  to  your  very  strong  way  of 
putting  it;  you  said  that  physiology  is  not  a  reaping 
machine  but  a  plough  ;  that  Ave  must  not  look  to  the 
immediate  end  but  to  the  great  methods  that  it  opens 
up  to  us.  Now  with  respect  to  that,  surely  it  is 
quite  true  that  that  method  as  applied  to  human 
beings  would  be  infinitely  more  poAverful  than  as 
applied  to  animals  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  apply  it  to  human  beings,  unless  they  are 
willing. 

562.  Ev^en  if  they  had  incurred  the.  penalties  of 
the  law,  do  you  think  Ave  cannot  apply  it  to  them  ? 
— No,  because  the  penalty  of  the  laAv  may  be  death, 
but  not  the  pain  that  would  be  incurred  previously  ; 
and  in  other  cases  Avhere  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
not  death  there  might  be  a  danger  of  it. 

563.  Might  you  not  submit  those  who  had  incurred 
minor  penalties  to  experiments  not  endangering  life, 
and  those  who  had  incurred  the  greater  penalty  to 
the  more  dangerous  exj^ei'iments  ? — I  never  thought 
of  that ;  if  I  mistake  not  the  first  experiments  of 
innoculation  of  the  small-pox  Avere  made  on  criminals. 

564.  Is  not  that  a  precedent  that  might  be  repeated 
Avith  great  advantage  to  science  ? — I  haA^e  not  thought 
out  that  question. 

565.  {Chairman.')  You  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

566.  {Mr.  Hutton.')  But  you  Avould  admit,  that  tlie 
way  in  Avhich  you  put  it,  that  the  scientific  object  is 
the  great  object,  would  lead  to  that  logically  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  it  actually. 

567.  I  do  not  mean  practically,  but  that  it  Avould 
suggest  that? — It  is  alleged  that  in  antiquity  they  did 
perform  dissections  upon  living  men.  It  is  said  that 
Herophilus,  of  Alexandria  did,  and  he  Avas  denounce<l 
by  Tertullian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  as 
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having  made  vivisections  on  human  beings.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  far  that  is  true,  but  yours  is  a 
specuUxtive  question  which  I  really  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss,  but  I  think  it  never  will  come  up  practically 
at  all. 

568.  What  suggested  it  to  me  was  that  you  were 
saying  that  worari  would  be  a  good  subject  of  ex- 
periments. It  struck  me  that  no  experiment  could 
be  made  with  worari  except  on  a  being  who  could 
tell  you  what  the  result  was,  and  that  suggested  that 
you  should  try  it  upon  men  ;  I  think  the  logic  would 
lead  you  to  try  it  on  a  prisoner  ? — The  purpose  of 
trying  it  on  man  of  course  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  really  an  anassthetic,  in  order  that 
you  might  judge  how  far  you  would  relieve  animals 
from  pain  in  operations  by  the  use  of  it ;  I  do  not  see 
any  other  purpose  for  it. 

569.  It  would  also  be  very  useful  to  know  if  you 
could  relieve  men  from  pain  by  the  use  of  it  ? — ■ 
We  have  other  and  safer  means. 

570.  This  is,  I  understood,  to  affect  the  heart  very 
little,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  may  stop  respiration. 

571.  And  for  va.rious  purposes  therefore  it  might 
be  a  more  useful  means  than  those  now  used  ? — It 
was  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  tetanus,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  ever  was  employed  ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  has  not  been  employed  on  the  human  subject  with 
that  view. 

572.  As  to  those  experiments  on  starving  animals 
to  death,  was  there  any  scientific  end  possible  in 
them,  to  produce  any  scientific  result  of  any  kind? 
— Yes,  they  showed,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  food  upon  the  functions,  upon  the  function 
of  the  production  of  heat,  upon  the  function  of  res- 
piration, and  upon  the  order  in  which  the  tissues  are 
consumed,  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  so  on. 

573.  They  were  valuable  experiments,  were  they  ? 
— Well  they  were  experiments  that  might  be  worth 
making  onco  perhaps,  but  they  were  very  severe 
exjjcriments. 

574.  Which  you  would  not  condemn  ? — I  should 
condemn  the  repetition  of  them  ;  I  should  not  have 
undertaken  them ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

575.  Now  those  experiments  that  you  were  men- 
tioning as  valuable  at  the  hospitals  were  experiments 
on  the  gall  bladder? — Those  experiments  that  I 
referred  to  were  begun  by  Schwann,  of  Louvain,  a 
very  distinguished  physiologist  in  other  branches  of 
physiology  than  that,  and  they  have  been  repeated  by 
others  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  long  continued  ex- 
periments of  that  chai-acter  are  desirable.  An  experi- 
ment of  that  kind  was  made  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efl'ect  of  mercury  upon 
the  flow  of  bile,  under  Doctor  Bennett,  tlie  former 
professor  of  physiology  in  Edinburgh  ;  ajid  these 
were  long  and  tedious  experiments  no  doubt,  and  not 
very  easily  carried  out. 

576.  Then  even  for  a  great  scientific  end  you  would 
not  justify  any  lingering  painful  experiment  ? — I  think 
for  a  great  scientific  end  I  should  justify  it,  provided 
you  could  show  that  it  was  a  great  scientific  end,  and 
provided  yon  could  show  that  the  experiment  would 
probably  give  a  decisive  result. 

577.  But  supposing  that  the  experiment  leads  to 
more  questions,  as  it  usually  does,  than  it  solves. 
I  thought  you  had  been  referring  to  some  experiments 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Legg,  on 
16  cats,  which  were  put  to  a  lingering  death,  some  of 
them  lasting  three  weeks,  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  function  of  the  liver  was  ? — It  is  not  right  to 
speak  of  experiments  which  one  has  not  read  in  detail ; 
but  I  should  think  it  quite  possible  that  these  ex- 
periments were  not  advisable. 

578.  Then  your  general  position  is  that  you  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  have  any  lingering  painful  ex- 
periments ? — Yes. 

579.  And  that  you  would  have  them  restricted, 
even  though  they  might  possibly  lead  to  a  scientific 
end,  if  the  possible  result  was  not  clearly  anticipated  ? 
— I  think  so. 

580.  But  do  you  think  that  young  scientific  men, 


with  the  zeal  of  science  upon  them,  would  be  likely  to  Mr. 
do  what  was  undesirable  without  somel)ody  to  moderate  Sharpei/, 
their  zeal,  and  to  be  responsible  to? — I  think  they  i' 

would.     I  think  that  if  anyone  had  asked  me  my         i  1_" 

o])inion  upon  conducting  some  of  these  experiments,  6  July  1875. 
I  should  have  said  that  it  was  better  not  to  do  it.   

581.  Precisely;  but  you  were  not  asked  ;  and  the 
zeal  of  the  inquirer  was  too  much  for  him.  Do  not 
you  thiid^  that  that  suggests  that  some  restrictive 
legislation  is  requisite,  that  some  one  should  be  put 
over  these  persons,  or  some  inspector  should  be 
appointed  to  whom  they  would  be  responsible  ? — 
Who  is  competent  to  inspect  and  say  what  is  a  scien- 
tific result  or  not  ?  You  must  trust  to  the  persons 
that  yon  permit  to  make  these  experiments.  You 
must  take  care  beforehand  that  they  are  persons  on 
whose  judgment  and  discretion  you  can  rely. 

582.  But  you  might  have  an  extremely  scientific 
and  even  a  brilliant  man  on  whose  judgment  and 
discretion  in  that  kind  of  thing  you  could  not,  I  take 
it  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  might  happen  in  almost  any  relation 
of  life. 

583.  And  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  restrain 
such  a  man  ? — If  you  come  to  the  question  of  legis- 
lation about  it  I  think  that  such  a  person  might  be 
authorised  or  licensed  to  make  these  experiments  ;  and 
when  the  experiments' were  painful  and  not  done  under 
ana3sthetics  that  he  should  keep  a  record  of  them, 
and  be  prepared  to  report  what  he  had  done,  and  then 
the  authority  granting  the  license  might  from  their 
own  knowledge  and  by  consultation  restrain  him 
from  prosecuting  objectionable  experiments. 

584.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  admission  from 
you  ;  but  when  you  said  that  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  anajstlietics  was  always  made  by  the  physiologists 
it  struck  me  that  this  handbook  would  hardly  bear 
you  out  in  that  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  the  handbook  ; 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  institution  which  I  am  connected  Avith  the 
experiments  are  made  under  anaesthetics,  or  where 
the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  I  do  believe  it  is  the  case  at  other  places; 
and  I  believe,  in  short,  that  it  will  be  found  upon 
inquiry  that  there  is  very  little  of  painful  experiment 
really  practised  in  this  country. 

585.  Do  not  you  think  that  familiarity  with  these  ex- 
periments breeds  a  certain  contempt  of  the  objection 
altogether,  the  humanitarian  objection ;  that  it  creates 
a  certain  kind  of  scorn  for  the  "  milk  sops  "  who  feel 
so  much  for  tlie  lower  animals ;  that  there  is  a  c.ertain 
business  feeling  in  favour  of  not  interfering  too  much 
with  the  methods  of  science,  which  arises  out  of  it  ?-  - 
Of  course  interference  which  would  trammel  scientific 
inquiry  Avould  be  an  evil ;  in  fact  it  would  be  an  act  of 
barbarism  committed  at  the  instigation  of  certain 
people  in  order  to  prevent  what  they  conceive  to  be 
barbarity.  But  I  do  not  knovv  that  the  feeling  to 
which  you  refer  springs  out  of'  the  practice  of  experi- 
menting. 1  think  that  it  inight  arise  quite  indepen- 
dently of  that.  If  anyone  has  cognizance  of  the  nature 
of  scientific  experiments  on  animals,  although  he  is  not 
given  to  practise  them,  he  might  disapprove  of  what 
he  would  consider  the  unreasonable  zeal  of  some  who 
are  commonly  called  humanitarians  for  interference. 
I  think  that  may  very  well  be ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  practice  of  experiments  on  living  animals 
really  has  the  effect  of  blunting  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them  or  hardening  their  nature. 

586.  Not  generally  :  but  in  regard  to  the  particular 
experiments ;  they  regard  them  as  a  necessary  evil  I 
suppose  ? — I  should  think  if  yoit  look  at  the  experi- 
menters of  the  past  you  can  see  plainly  that  that  notion 
of  tlie  moral  effect  of  experiments  made  on  animals  is 
not  at  all  justified. 

587.  {^Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  in  your 
youth  you  declined  to  attend  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Magendie,  although  you  were  at  that  time  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  science  ? — Unquestionably. 

588.  And  you  have  told  us  that  you  reprobate 
every  needless  infliction  of  pain  upon  any  animal  ? — 
Yes. 
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Mr.  589.  And  that  you  believe  the  eminent  men  with 

M^n^^^r'f^n    ^^^^  7°^^  ^^'^  chieiiy  associated  are  of  the  same 
FBS      '  as  yourself  ? — Yes. 

j  '_'  590.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  experiments 

6  July  1875.    which  you  consider  necessary,  can  be  performed  with- 

 —      out  any  suffering  to  the  animals  if  ansesthetics  are 

properly  employed  ? — That  they  ought  to  be  so  in 
every  case. 

591.  But  that  where  experiments  are  to  be  tried, 
which  must  inflict  more  or  less  pain  upon  animals, 
you  think  it  should  be  under  some  restrictions,  and 
that  you  think  competent  persons  only  should  be 
licensed  by  some  authority ;  that  they  should  keep  a 
record  of  any  experiments  which  they  perform,  and 
that  the  authority  should  have  the  means  of  with- 
drawing the  license  if  any  abuse  can  be  shown  to 

'have  occurred  ? — Yes.  I  approve  of  all  that,  always 
under  this  reservation  :  that  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  are  such  abuses  of  vivisection  in  this  country  as 
require  legislative  interference  in  order  to  check  them, 
and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  found  after  due  delibe- 
ration that  the  better  mode  would  be  to  trust  to  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  and  the  example  of  the 
leading  physiologists  of  the  time  to  prevent  excesses. 

592.  But  if  it  should  be  proved  that  there  is  any 
tendency  to  such  abuses  in  this  countiy,  as  you  have 
told  us  exist  in  your  own  knowledge  abroad,  you 
would  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
restraint  to  prevent  any  scandal  of  that  kind  ? — Well, 
I  think  so.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  ask  the 
favour  of  this  extract  being  read,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  all  time,  and  who 
is  the  author  of  the  grandest  work  on  physiology 
perhaps  that  ever  appeared,  and  who  was  a  gi-eat 
vivisector,  I  mean  Haller  :  "  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
"  make  the  dissections  of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals. 
"  It  is  necessary  to  incise  them  in  the  living  state. 
"  There  is  no  action  in  the  dead  body  ;  all  movement 
"  must  be  studied  in  the  living  animal,  and  the  whole 
"  of  physiology  turns  on  the  motions,  external  and 

internal,  of  the  living  body.    Hence  no  progress 

the  circulation  of  the 


can  be  made  in  investigating 


"  blood  and  its  more  recondite  movements,  or  the 
"  respiration,  or  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  bones, 
"  the  course  of  the  chyle,  or  the  motion  of  the  intestines, 
"  without  the  sacrifice  of  living  animals.  A  single 
"  experiment  will  sometimes  refute  the  laborious 
"  speculation  of  years.  Hcec  crudelitas  ad  veram 
"  physiologiam  plus  contulit,  quam  omnes  fere  alia 
"  artes  quarum  conspirante  opera  nostra  scientia 
"  convaluit." 

593.  But  that  maxim  of  Haller's  which  you  have 
just  read  to  us  is  to  be  understood  by  us,  subject  to 
all  the  limitations  which  in  your  valuable  evidence 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  lay  before  us  ? — Cer- 
tainly, it  merely  goes  to  show  the  importance,  the 
extreme  value  and  indeed  indispensable  need  of  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  for  the  cultivation  and 
advance  of  physiology. 

594.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  I  was  going  to  ask  whether 
physiological  experiments  of  an  important  character 
have  not  been  made  upon  men,  such  for  example  as 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stark  upon  himself,  and  those 
of  Dr.  Parkes  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
alcohol  and  matters  connected  with  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  experiments  such  as  I  have  made 
myself,  in  giving  a  person  various  medicinal  agents 
to  see  how  soon  they  appeared  in  the  urine  ? — 
Yes. 

595.  The  experiments  with  regard  to  anaesthetics 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  anesthetic  influence 
of  chloroform  by  Sir  James  Simpson  were  made  upon 
himself  and  his  pupils  or  assistants  and  friends  ? — 
Yes. 

596.  And  in  surgical  operations  in  hospital  practice 
do  we  not  practically  make  experiments  on  the  living 
subject,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  to  perform  opera- 
tions there  which  have  never  been  performed  before  ; 
for  instance,  when  John  Hunter  ligatured  an  artery 
for  aneurisuu  he  had  never  performed  such  an  ex- 
periment, nor  could  he  have  done  it  on  animals, 
aneurism  not  occuring  in  them  ? — That  is  so,  and  I 
may  mention  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  digestion 
made  on  himself. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


Professor 

G.  M. 
Humphry. 

8  July  1875. 


Thursday,  8th  July  1875. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Fokster. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Karslake. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

Mr.  N.  Baker,  Secretary. 


Professor  George  M.  Humphry  called  in  and  examined 
of 


596.  {Chairman.')  I  think   you  are  Professor 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ?— Yes. 

597.  You  are  also  surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hos- 
pital, are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

598.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
into  which  this  Commission  is  appointed  to  inquire  ? 
—Yes. 

599.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  your 
general  view  on  the  subject  ? — My  general  view  is 
that  forasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  animal  kingdom 
lives  and  maintains  its  perfection  by  the  death  of 
other  animals,  which  is  necessarily  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  pain,  it  is  quite  a  justifiable  thing  for 
man  to  inflict  death  and  a  certain  amount  of  pain  on 
other  animals  when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
his  condition  being  benefited  by  it. 

600.  Do  you  quaUfy  that  by  the  suggestion  that 
any  such  pain  should  always  be  as  closely  limited  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  ? — Certainly. 


601.  Do  you  consider  that  experiments  on  living- 
animals  fall  within  the  description  that  you  have 
given  ? — Certainly,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  likely  to  promote  the  benefit  of  man. 

602.  Can  you  quote  any  cases  which  would  illus- 
trate that  view  of  the  general  principle — I  mean  cases 
to  show  that  experiments  such  as  you  would  advocate 
are  of  essential  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  ? — I  think  they  are  of  essential  importance  to 
the  promotion  and  knowledge  of  physiology,  foras- 
much as  physiology  is  the  study  of  processes  going  on, 
i.e.,  of  organic  functions.  Now  we  can  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  the  structure  of  the  parts  by 
examining  them  after  death,  but  we  cannot  attain  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  vital  relations  of  those  parts  to 
one  another,  and  their  bearing  on  one  another,  except 
while  the  functions  are  going  on ;  that  is  to  say, 
during  life. 

603.  Now  has  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  ma- 
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terially  affected  this  question  ? — Unquestionably  by 
removing  a  gi'eat  objection  to  such  experiments.  We 
never  could  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart,  and  still  less 
of  that  which  is  very  important,  that  is  to  say,  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  blood-  vessels, — 
an  acquaintance  with  which  really  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  inflammation, — 
without  experiments  on  living  animals ;  indeed,  we 
never  could  have  thought  or  even  dreamt  of  the  effects 
of  the  nerves  on  the  vessels  without  actually  wit- 
nessing experiments  instituted  with  reference  to  this 
on  animals  in  the  living  state. 

604.  Has  the  discovery  of  anesthetics  made  any 
ditferenee  in  your  views  on  this  subject  ? — The  dis- 
covery of  anassthetics  has  made  a  n  enormous  difierence, 
in  fact  it  has  specially  facilitated  the  thing ;  it  has 
increased  the  number  of  experiments,  and  it  has 
increased  the  amount  of  knowledge  derived  from  them. 
A  very  great  number,  in  fact  nqarly  all  physiological 
experiments  can  be  performed  as  well  under  anaesthesia 
as  without  it.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they 
almost  invariably  are  so  ;  and  really  a  physiological 
vivisection  experiment  is  attended  with  no  more  pain 
and  often  with  less  pain  than  the  killing  of  animals 
which  is  daily  going  on  for  the  purposes  of  food. . 

605.  Are  there  in  your  opinion  very  few  experiments 
in  which  the  pain  cannot  be  removed  by  the  proper 
application  of  ansesthetics  ? — Very  few,  and  they 
would  be  those  cases  in  which  consciousness  was  a 
necessary  feature  ;  cases  in  which  consciousness  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  physiological  experiment, 
and  those  instances  are  really  very  few. 

606.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  they  ought 
therefore  under  any  point  of  view  to  be  very  seldom 
performed  ? — They  need  very  seldom  to  be  performed. 

607.  I  suppose  if  any  such  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  any  but  the  most  competent  people,  that 
would  meet  with  your  reprehension  ? — Entirely,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  would  be  valueless  ;  it  I'equires 
considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  be  able  to 
form  correct  views  from  vivisectional  experiments  at 
all,  and  especially  from  vivisectional  experiments  under 
consciousness,  for  they  are  very  much  more  difficult. 

608.  Looking  at  the  object  which  we  may  be  said 
specially  to  have  in  view,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
suffering  to  animals,  such  an  incompetent  person  in 
making  such  experiments  might,  besides  their  leading 
to  no  practical  results,  inflict  a  great  amount  of  un- 
necessary suffering,  might  he  not  ? — Yes,  a  very  much 
greater  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  than  a  com- 
petent person. 

609.  Now  do  you  think  that  eminent  scientific  men 
in  this  country  may  be  expected  to  take  a  very  decided 
view  in  favour  of  treating  animals  with  humanity  H — 
I  think  unquestionably  so.  Many  of  them  are  very 
fond  of  animals. 

610.  And  that  they  would  be  likely  therefore  to  give 
their  support  to  any  reasonable  measures  which  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  might  think  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose  ? — No  doubt.  I  think  they  have  already 
shown  their  willingness  to  do  so.  I  apprehend  that 
to  them  inflicting  pain  on  an  animal  would  be  quite 
as  repugnant  as  to  any  other  persons. 

611.  You  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  physiological 
experiments.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on 
pathological  experiments  ? — I  think  pathological  ex- 
periments are  and  will  continue  to  be  very  important 
and  very  useful  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  in  giving 
us  a  better  knowledge  of  disease  and  the  means  of 
treating  it;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  medicine  is  to  be  based  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  on  experiments  upon  animals. 

612.  Thei-e  is  a  great  deal  of  pathological  observa- 
tion obtained  from  seeing  patients  in  hospital  ? — 
Certainly,  but  we  cannot  observe  pathological  pro- 
cesses in  such  patients,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
Take  for  instance  the  most  common  of  all  morbid 
processes,  namely  inflammation,  we  only  learn  what 
it  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  induced,  and  what  agents 
will  affect  it,  by  observations  on  the  living  animal. 


613.  Are  those  observations  necessarily  very  pain-      u  j. 
ful  i — Not  necessardy  so  ;  some  of  them  are  hkely  to        g.  m. 
be  attended  with  suffering.  Humphry. 

614.  But  I  should  suppose  that  you  would  apply  to   

pathological  experiments  the  same  limitation  that  you     ^  "^^^ 
apply  to  physiological  experiments,  namely,  that  in 

order  to  be  of  any  use  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
very  superior  persons  ? — I  would  say  that  that  limi- 
tation would  apply  even  more  strongly,  because  the 
pathological  processes  are  more  difficult  to  obsei-ve 
correctly  than  the  physiological  processes. 

615.  Then  the  instituting  of  experiments  on  living 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  watching  a  pathological 
process  by  an  uninstructed  or  comparatively  unin- 
structed  person,  would  result  in  a  purposeless  waste 
of  animal  suffering  ? — Quite  so,  and  it  would  be  very 
reprehensible.  I  may  here  state  perhaps,  that  many 
of  those  pathological  experiments  cannot  be  made 
under  anesthesia.  I  think  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind and  the  advantage  of  medical  service  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  induce  diseases  in  animals  in  order 
that  we  may  learn  the  nature  and  the  processes  of  those 
diseases  and  the  means  of  correcting  them.  For  in- 
stance, we  never  could  otherwise  have  known  that  in 
inflammation  the  globules  of  the  blood  could  pass 
through  the  blood  vessels  into  the  tissues  and  become 
diseased,  and  find  their  way  back  again,  and  so  enter 
the  blood.  The  blood  globules  lie  within  the  vessels 
and  are  confined  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which  are 
membranes.  Formerly  we  had  no  idea  that  the  blood 
globules  could  find  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  that  the  diseased  globules 
in  the  diseased  subject  could  find  their  way  back  again 
into  the  blood  vessels.  That  could  never  have  been 
discovered  except  by  observations  of  the  actual  facts. 
It  is  a  most  important  fact,  lying  at  the  root  probably 
of  a  vast  amount  of  disease.  By  experiments  on  living 
animals  and  by  diseases  instituted  in  them  we  are, 
I  believe,  beginning  to  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
tubercle,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  hope 
that  one  day  we  may  learn  the  nature  and  jjossibly 
the  means  of  preventing  that  most. awful  of  all  mala- 
dies, namely,  cancer.  I  think  we  may  look  forward 
to  that,  and  if  it  is  to  be  found,  it  is  more  likely 
that  we  shall  find  it  through  experiments  on  animals 
than  in  any  other  way. 

616.  Now  are  those  pathological  experiments  to 
which  you  point  necessarily  very  painful  ? — I  do  not 
imagine  that  disease  in  an  animal  is  so  painful  as  it 
is  in  a  man ;  still  it  must  be  attended  with  more  or 
less  distress. 

617.  But  the  particular  distress  to  which  you  are 
pointing  now,  is  not  the  distress  of  the  knife  ? — No. 

618.  It  is  the  distress  of  the  malady  which  has 
been  superinduced  ? — Quite  so.  It  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  should  enter  on  an  investigation 
of  that  kind  without  very  serious  views  with  regard 
to  it,  and  with  great  forethought  and  definite  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  result  to  be  obtained  or  sought. 

619.  So  far  as  your  own  personal  experience  has  • 
gone,  I  suppose  you  would  say  with  some  confidence 

that  a  reckless,  inhuman,  and  indifferent  way  o£  con- 
ducting experiments,  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to 
the  lower  animals,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  eminent 
men  of  this  country  ? — I  am  quite  unaware  of  its  exis- 
tence in  this  countiy  at  all.  My  belief  is  that  the 
public  statements  with  regard  to  that  are  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  whose  work 
it  is  to  perform  investigations  of  this  kind  would  be 
at  all  more  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  about  it  than 
other  persons. 

620.  Those  with  whom  you  have  been  acquainted 
are  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  scientific  men  of 
this  country,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  aware  of 
vivisection  being  performed  by  other  than  competent 
men. 

621.  If  vivisection  were  performed  by  persons  who 
were  not  very  competent,  and  who  were  not  con- 
siderate, and  who  did  not  care  to  mitigate  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  animal  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
I  think  you  have  said  nobody  would  be  so  much  in- 
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Professor      clined  to  condemn  it  as  the  eminent  men  with  whose 
G.  M.        practice  and  experiments  you  have  been  acquainted  ? 
Humphry.      — I  think  none  would  be  so  much  inclinecl  to  con- 

~j  demn  it  as  those  gentlemen. 

S  July  1875.  Y^^^  would  agree  that  anything  of  that  kind 

is  an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  redressed  ? — Certainly.  So 
far  as  I  know  the  experimenters  do  not  become  har- 
dened by  it.  I  may  mention  for  my  own  part  that  I 
was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  one  of  the  things  which 
idtimately  led  to  my  giving  it  up  altogether,  was  the 
pain  consequent  on  it  to  animals,  the  lingering  sutfering 
of  the  animals  after  they  were  Avounded. 

623.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the 
educational  part  of  the  subject  ? — I  think  it  is  rarely 
necessary  in  the  education  of  the  student  to  practice 
vivisection. 

624.  I  suppose  it  might  always  be  done  under 
anajsthesis,  or  almost  always  ? — I  should  think  it 
might  always  be  done. 

625.  And  therefore  to  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  otherwise  than  under  anajsthesis  would  bo 
an  abuse  ? — Yes. 

626.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Are  there  no  exceptions 
to  that  rule  ? — There  may  be  exceptions. 

627.  I  mean  in  those  cases  which  you  have  just 
described  ? — Eeferring  to  physiological  processes, 
there  is  this  point  to  be  considered,  th.at  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  limits  of  what  we  mean  by  the  education 
of  a  student,  lor  the  teacher  would  be  likely  to  asso- 
ciate his  better  students  with  him  in  the  work  of  inves- 
tieation  and  observation  and  reflection,  which  consti- 
tutes after  all  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  a  student. 

628.  {Chairman.)  I  apprehend  you  would  say  that 
any  such  investigation,  if  carried  on  at  all,  ought  to 
be  under  t]\e  strict  control  of  a  responsible  professor  ? 
—Quite  so. 

629.  And  that  any  latitude  which  permitted  students 
to  have  any  individual  share  in  sucli  matters,  otherwise 
than  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  professor,  would 
also  be  an  abuse  ? — Quite  so. 

630.  Then  the  upshot  of  your  opinion  is,  I  think, 
that  some  experiments  on  living  animals  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  healing 
art  ?— Yes. 

631.  And  that  anaesthesis  enables  most  of  tliose 
which  are  physiological — indeed  nearly  all  of  them — 
to  be  performed  without  consciousness  in  the  animal  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

632.  And  that  in  pathological  experiments,  the 
vivisectional  jiart,  if  there  be  any,  will  fall  under  the 
same  category  ? — Quite  so. 

633.  And  that  the  distress  which  would  be  caused 
to  the  animal  would  be  distress  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  distress  whicli  falls  on  a  human  person  when 
subjected  to  that  disease  ? — Quite  so.  The  only 
object  of  such  an  experiment  should  be  the  prevention 
of  that  human  suffering. 

634.  And  that  the  control  of  any  such  experiments 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
persons,  and  that  any  practice  of  anything  of  the  kind 
except  by  such  persons  is  a  reprehensible  abuse  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

635.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  of  the  principal  and 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, you  think  they  might  be  expected  to  co-operate 
in  any  measure  which  might  be  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  such  a  result — Quite  so.  I  may 
add  this  : — Pathological  experiments  I  think,  become 
more  and  more  necessary  as  civilization  advances. 
Civilization  is  the  great  engenderer  of  disease,  and 
unless  the  healing  art  is  made  to  advance  in  projwrtion, 
there  will  be  as  the  result  of  civilization  a  distinct 
degeneration  of  man,  physical  and  moral.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  take  every  means  possible  most  earnestly  and 
anxiously  to  understand  the  nature  of  disease  and  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  often  said  that  those  experiments 
ought  not  to  V)e  repeated.  Now  we  all  know  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  a  fact,  and  those  experiments 
on  living  animals  are  associated  with  observations  of 
very  complicated  facts  ;  they  are  often  very  difficult 


observations,  and  therefore  they  have  to  to  be  repeated  ' 
and  confirmed  many  times  before  the  fact  is  really 
established.  I  might  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  observation  of  facts,  that  I  remember  the 
Astronomer  Royal  stating  that  in  the  simple  obser- 
vation of  an  eclipse,  he  himself  and  his  three  assistants 
observed  quite  differently,  though  in  that  case  the 
facts  were  going  on  before  their  eyes.  The  correct 
observation  of  the  facts  in  such  a  process  as  vivi- 
section is  much  more  difficult. 

636.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Majendie  established  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  views  about  the  nerves,  and  that  to 
have  repeated  that  experiment  would  ha^  e  been  an 
abuse.  Would  you  differ  from  that  opinion  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  put  the  fact  in  quite  so  blank  a  form 
as  that,  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  complications 
even  in  that  very  experiment, — it  has  not  been  quite  so 
simple  a  matter  as  may  be  supposed, — nor  have  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  so 
called  establishment  of  the  facts  by  two  observers 
would  even  in  that  instance  have  been  sufficient  to 
render  fiuther  experiments  unnecessary.  That,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  most  simple  cases. 

637.  {Lord  Wmmavleigh.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  did  not  think  that  these  practises  of 
vivisection  were  going  on  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country  ? — -I  said  I  did  not  think  they  were  going  on 
in  an  improper  manner  in  this  country. 

638.  Do  you  think  that  the  practice  is  carried  on  lo 
any  extent  in  other  places  than  in  the  great  schools  of 
physiology  ? — I  ajn  not  aware  of  it.  » 

639.  Do  you  think  in  the  course  of  your  practice  that 
if  that  were  the  case  it  Avould  naturally  come  to  your 
knowledge? — I  think  I  should  have  kucv7n  it  to  some 
extent. 

640.  Can  you  speak  to  any  instance  in  any  town 
or  large  society  in  England  in  which  the  practice  of 
vivisection  is  carried  on  otherwise  than  under  the 
control  of  some  great  school  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  case. 

641.  You  said  you  believed  that  the  animal  creation 
did  not  suffisr  so  acutely  as  the  human  race  ? — Just  so. 

642.  On  what  do  you  found  that  observation  ? — 
Their  nervous  system  is  not  so  large,  it  does  not  bear 
so  lai'ge  a  proportion  to  their  bodies,  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  sensitive. 

643.  In  what  way  is  the  nervous  system  not  so 
large  in  animals  as  it  is  in  the  human  race  ? — The 
nerves  and  the  brain  are  not  nearly  so  large  in  animals, 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  as  they  are  in  men. 

644.  Is  not  it  possible  that  a.  very  small  nerve  may 
carry  the  same  amount  of  pain  as  a  large  one  ? — It  is 
not  probable.  It  is  probable  that  where  the  nervous 
system  is  largest,  the  sensibility  Avould  be  greatest. 

645.  Take  diseases  of  the  face ;  the  nerves  of  the 
face  are  the  smallest  in  the  body,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are  very  numerous. 

646.  Take  tic-doloreux,  for  instance,  is  not  that  a 
most  acute  pain  ? — The  nerves  in  the  face  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  face  than  the  nerves  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  bear  to  that  other  part. 

647.  And  they  give  about  the  most  acute  pain  that 
we  know  ? — Yes,  most  acute  pain. 

648.  And  those  are  the  smallest  nerves,  are  they 
not  — All  the  ner^'cs  are  about  the  sftme  size. 

649.  If  you  took  a  worm  and  put  it  on  a  hook,  the 
violent  contortions  of  the  worm  would  indicate  to  a 
person  that  was  ignorant  ^the  existence  of  pain,  woulil 
it  not  ? — But  not  necessarily  correctly  ;  for  there  may 
be  violent  contortions  and  no  suffering  whatever  ;  that 
we  learn  from  man. 

650.  Could  you  give  an  instance  of  tliat  ? — A 
man  may  be  under  chloi'oi'orm  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
suffer  no  pain,  but  he  may  exhibit  violent  contortions. 
The  connection  of  the  pai't  with  the  brain  might  be 
severed  altogether,  so  that  there  could  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  pain,  and  yet  strong  muscular  action  may  be 
excited. 

651.  Take  a  man  in  a  healthy  state,  could  you  give 
an  instance  in  which  he  would  be  subject  to  great 
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contortions  without  suffering  pain,  supposing  him  not 
to  be  under  ana?,sthesia  ? — In  epilepsy  there  are  violent 
contortious. 

652.  And  no  pain  ? — None  ;  and  yet  there  is  biting 
of  the  tongue,  and  tearing  of  the  muscles ;  it  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  observe  that  contortion  is  by  no  means 
a  certain  indication  of  sufi'ering. 

653.  {Chairman.)  Without  affecting  to  be  com- 
petent to  ask  surgical  questions,  1  will  ask  this.  If 
the  nerves  are  divided  into  motor  nerves  and  sensoiy 
nerves,  then  Avhere  the  sensory  nerve  has  perished,  or 
where  it  has  been  cut  off,  there  may  be  no  pain  and 
yet  motion  may  remain,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

654.  But  in  an  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  where 
there  is  no  such  interruption  of  either  class  of  nerves, 
violent  motion  would  be  prima,  facie  evidence  of 
violent  sensation,  would  it  not  ?— Not  necessarily,  but 
usually  it  would  be  so. 

655.  That  would  be  the  presumption  ? — Yes,  usually. 
Might  I  add  here  that  a  veiy  vast  amount  of  our  pain 
is  in  anticipation  and  retrospect,  which  is  entirely 
absent  in  animals. 

656.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  state  that  you  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  very  great  cruelty  going 
on  at  the  present  time  under  physiological  practice  in 
this  country.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  extract  from 
(I  presume)  a  newspaper  called  "  The  Doctor,"  dated 
June  1st,  1874,  and  under  the  head  "  Second  experi- 
ment "  I  find  the  following  :  "  Press  your  finger  under 
"  a  frog's  mouth  until  the  eyeball  protrudes.  Then 
"  pull  down  his  nictitating  membrane  with  a  pair  of 
"  forceps.  Next,  scrape  off  with  a  sharp  knife  the 
"  three  layers  of  anterior  epithelium.  Now  let  him 
"  rest  ten  minutes,  you  may  then  observe  his  actions  ; 
"  he  pokes  his  head  down  between  his  fore  legs, 
"  jumps,  or  turns  over,  wriggles,  and  otherwise  acts 

in  a  strange  manner.  Having  watched  this,  take 
"  him  again  and  push  out  the  eyeball  once  more. 
"  Again  hold  down  the  protecting  membrane,  and 
"  rub  a  stick  of  solid  lunar  caustic  all  over  the  eye 
"  until  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  anterior  chamber 
"  shows  a  precipitate.  Now  release  your  frog,  and 
"  his  actions  will  be  similar  to  those  previously 
"  watched,  but  more  intense  ;  in  fact,  he  plays  such 
"  fantastic  tricks  as  few  could  look  upon  without  that 
"  blunting  of  sensibility  on  which  so  many  have 
"  dilated ;  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  left  for  ten 

minutes,  after  which  his  head  is  cut  off  with  a  pair 
"  of  scissors,  and  so  his  suffering  ends.  The  object 
"  is  to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  the  cornea  by 
"  staining  the  intercellular  substance."  Do  you 
believe  that  that  sort  of  experiment  is  carried  on  in 
this  country  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  as  a  physio- 
logical experiment  at  all,  it  is  a  meaningless  exj^eri- 
ment. 

657.  You  do  not  believe  that  that  illustrates  any- 
thing in  physiology  ? — No. 

658.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  Is  there  not  tlie  same  experi- 
ment described  in  a  well-known  handbook  that  has 
just  been  published  P — I  suppose  it  relates  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea. 

659.  The  inflammation  being  jiroduced  artificially 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  not  that  so  ? — I  have  glanced 
at  the  handbook  and  I  do  not  think  this  account  at 
all  indicates  that  it  is  not  done  under  anaesthesia.  The 
fact  of  the  animal  being  under  anaesthesia  is  usually 
omitted  in  this  book,  it  is  taken  for  granted. 

660.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Is  there  anything  in  the 
case  which  I  have  just  put  to  you  which  pre-supposes 
that  anaesthesia  was  not  used  ? — The  account  would 
rather  pre-suppose  that  ancesthesia  was  not  used  in 
that  instance,  the  word  suffering  is  used  there. 

661.  From  your  previous  ansAvers  I  gather  that 
you  would  say  that  this  was  a  most  improper  experi- 
ment to  make  under  the  circumstances  here  related  ? 
— I  think  that  might  be  done  under  anesthesia. 

662.  But  if  it  is  not  so,  do  you  think  that  the  experi- 
ments would  be  recognised  by  the  great  body  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  this  country,  or  the  great  physiolo- 
gists of  the  day,  without  such  an  application  as  would 
diminish  pain  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  ? — I 


should  think  not.  I  have  not  considered  the  experiment 
very  carefully,  or  the  bearing  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
very  extraordinary  as  being  performed  by  physiologists. 
I  apprehend  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  staining  of 
the  intercellular  tissue. 

663.  Can  that  be  made  useful  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race  ? — Yes,  but  the  style  in  which  this  is 
written  is  I  think  rather  peculiar  :  "  You  may  then 
"  observe  his  actions ;  he  pokes  his  head  down  be- 
"  tween  his  fore  legs,  jumps,  or  turns  over,  wriggles, 
"  and  otherwise  acts  in  a  strange  manner."  It  would 
seem  that  that  was  really  written  for  the  mere  purpose^ 
of  exciting  the  feelings. 

664.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Perhaps  that  is  what  might  bo 
called  a  sensational  account  ? — Yes,  I  should  doubt 
the  veracity  of  it. 

665.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  having  read  that, 
do  you  in  fact  believe  that  is  a  true  statement  of  what 
has  occurred  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  doubt  it.  I  should 
imagine  it  to  be  a  sensational  description. 

666.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  There  would  be  no  doubt  that 
an  experiment  of  that  kind  would  give  the  frog  con- 
siderable pain  if  made  without  anaisthesia,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  would  give  it  pain,  but  pain  in  a  frog  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  pain  in  ourselves.  Still  I  think  no 
pain  should  be  given  when  it  is  unnecessary. 

667.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  implied,  I  think, 
that  pathological  experiments  wei'e  sometimes  as  pain- 
ful as  physiological  experiments  ;  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  antesthetic  practice  is  as  applicable 
to  pathology  as  it  is  to  physiology  ? — I  think  not, 
because  the  process  may  have  to  be  observed  during 
some  days. 

668.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Or  weeks  ? — Yes,  or  weeks. 

669.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  do  not  think  that 
the  pain  of  pathological  experiments  can  be  alleviated 
in  the  same  manner  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent. 

670.  Would  you  propose  to  make  any  distinction 
in  legislative  language  for  this  difference  between 
pathological  and  physiological  experiments  ? — I  would 
indeed. 

671.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  distinction 
which  j'ou  would  propose  to  make  ? — Supposing  there 
were  to  be  any  legislation  to  the  effect  that  all 
experiments  are  to  be  made  under  anaesthesia,  a  very 
great  exception  should  be  made  in  instances  in  which 
the  process  is  to  be  extended  and  watched. 

672.  Would  you  make  any  difference  in  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  pathology  in  these 
respects,  so  as  to  place  a  strict  limit  on  it,  or  on  the 
practice  of  physioh)gy  ? — I  should  have  thought  that 
the  limitation  that  it  was  to  be  done  under  responsible 
and  competent  persons  would  be  sufficient.  I  confess 
that  I  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  good  feeling 
of  those  who  do  such  things  than  the  public  may  have. 
I  think  that  by  limitations  and  restrictions  you,  to 
some  extent,  take  away  responsibility  and  mar  good 
feeling. 

673.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  if  the  whole 
subject  where  placed  on  the  responsibility  of  one  of 
those  eminent  persons  to  whom  you  have  previously 
referred,  such  an  experiment  as  you  have  just  had 
submitted  to  you  (whether it  was  ever  performed  or 
not,  is  for  the  moment  indifferent)  never  would  be  per- 
formed at  all  ? — Certainly  not. 

674.  {Sh  John  Kar slake.)  With  regard  to  that 
experiment,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  merely 
to  show  that  an  established  fact  existed  which  had  been 
ascertained  before,  is  that  so  according  to  your  reading 
of  it  ? — It  did  not  appear  so  there,  I  think,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure. 

675.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  express  an  opinion 
that  experiments  of  this  description  have  increased 
since  the  use  ofanaesthetics  became  known? — Certainly 
they  have  done  so,  and  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  there  are  a  greater  number  of  investigators  in 
physiology  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  of  experiments 
being  possible  under  anfESthesia  renders  physiologists 
so  much  less  reluctant  to  undertake  them. 

676.  The  latter  reason  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
medical  profession  generally  did  hesitate  considerably 
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Professor      to  inflict  pain  in  these  cases,  before  the  use  of  ansRS- 
G.  M.        thetics  was  discovered  ? — Certainly.    I  cannot  con- 
Humphry.      ^^j^^  there  being  any  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 
3  July  1875.    ^  cannot  believe  that  any  persons  of  education  vi-^ould 

  '    voluntarily  inflict  pain  on  animals  in  this  country, 

without  some  good  reason  and  some  great  ends  to  be 
attained. 

677.  Do  you  think  that  those  great  results  have 
been  attained  in  consequence  of  those  researches 
under  the  use  of  anaesthetics  ? — I  think  very  great 
results  are  being  attained,  and  to  some  extent  have 
been  attained. 

678.  From  what  date  or  for  how  many  years  back 
should  you  consider  that  the  use  of  anfesthetics  has 
been  practically  knoAvn.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  when  it 
was  first  discovered,  but  practically  used  for  this 
purpose  of  vivisection  ? — As  long  as  it  has  been  known 
to  man,  that  is  to  say  about  28  years.  It  was  about 
the  year  1845. 

679.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  from  the  year 
1845,  or  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  increase  which 
you  think  has  taken  place  in  those  experiments  may 
be  dated  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

680.  Though  you  say  that  when  a  fact  has  been 
established  an  investigation  in  this  way  should  not 
go  on  further,  is  it  not  the  case  that  frequently  a 
large  number  of  experiments  have  to  be  made  iu 
order  even  to  partially  establish  a  particular  thing  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  when  a  fact  has  been 
established. 

681 .  Take  a  case  in  which  you  perform  some  opera- 
tion and  watch  the  results,  and  then  only  ascertain  the 
fact  that  a  particular  thing  has  occurred  in  20  cases 
out  of  22.  Is  not  that  a  common  thing  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  frequently  the  case. 

682.  You  do  not  find  the  results  uniform,  but  you 
find  a  large  average  in  favour  of  a  particular  theory  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  the  case  sometimes. 

683.  Now  as  to  the  use  of  vivisection,  though  we 
have  spoken  of  that  with  regard  more  particularly  to 
the  benefit  of  human  beings,  you  would  not  exclude, 
I  suppose,  the  use  of  those  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  animals? — Certainly 
not. 

684.  You  think  it  justifiable  in  those  cases,  subject 
to  the  same  reserve  as  in  other  cases  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature  that  animals  as 
well  as  man  benefit  by  the  death  as  well  as  the  pain 
of  others. 

685.  (^Mr.  Erichsen.^  Referring  to  recent  progress 
in  physiology,  made  largely  through  these  experi- 
ments, and  also  in  pathology,  could  you  form  any 
idea  what  our  present  position  of  medical  science 
would  be  if  all  that  has  been  attained  by  vivisection 
were  blotted  out  of  human  knowledge  ? — Our  know- 
ledge would  be  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism. 
Supposing  civilization  to  go  on  and  vivisection  not  to 
go  on,  our  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology 
would  remain  in  that  state  of  comparative  barbarism. 

686.  It  would  not  be  sufl[icieut  for  the  progress  of 
medicine  or  medical  science  that  physicians  should 
trust  solely  to  clinical  observation,  or  to  the  patho- 
logical knowledge  that  can  be  derived  from  observa- 
tion in  the  deadhouse  ? — Certainly  not ;  that  would 
leave  us  entirely  ignorant  of  the  processes. 

687.  The  vital  processes  ? — Yes  ;  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, on  a  knowledge  of  which,  after  all,  scientific 
medicine  must  be  based. 

688.  In  the  deadhouse  one  sees  the  ultimate  result, 
but  in  the  physiological  laboratory  one  studies  the 
process  which  leads  to  that  result  ? — Yes. 

689.  Is  there  a  physiological  laboratory  at  Cam- 
bridge ? — There  is. 

690.  Are  you  connected  with  it  ? — Not  directly, 

691.  But  you  know  the  proceedings  there,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

692.  In  that  physiological  laboratory  are  there  a 
great  many  proceedings  cariied  on  that  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  vivisection  ? — Of  course. 

693.  And  the  students  pursue  their  studies  there  ? 
—Yes. 


694.  And  are  they  allowed  to  vivisect  or  perform 
cutting  operations  on  living  animals  ? — Never,  except 
when  the  animals  are  under  anajsthesia ;  so  far  as 
I  know  it  is  done  only  by  the  senior  students  who 
have  been  deputed  to  do  it  by  the  lecturer  on  physio- 
logy, and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  some  definite 
I^oint. 

695.  But  there  are  many  students  who  are  not 
exactly  in  statu  pupillari  ? — Yes. 

696.  Men  advanced  in  years,  but  still  students  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  should  say  it  was  impossible  to  define  the 
word  student  arbitrarily. 

_  697.  With  regard'  to  the  great  advantages  that 
vivisection  has  conferred  on  physiology,  pathology, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  should  we  not  consider 
its  bearing  on  medico-legal  investigations.  Taking 
experiments  on  animals  by  vivisection,  do  you  con- 
sider them  justifiable  with  regard  to  such  things  as 
the  determination  of  the  action  of  poisons  ? — Yes 
certainly. 

698.  And  the  exhibition  of  such  action? — Yes; 
I  consider  that  comes  rather  under  the  division  of 
pathology ;  that  is  to  say,  the  efliect  of  agents  on  the 
body, 

699.  All  medicinal  agents,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  most  important.  The  old  notion  of  the  effect  of 
mei-cury  on  the  liver,  for  instance,  is  disproved  by 
investigations  and  experiments  on  living  animals  lately 
carried  on  in  Edinburgh. 

700.  In  those  experiments,  of  course  anesthetics 
cannot  often  be  taken  ? — No  ;  not  in  many  of  them. 

701.  Many  of  those  experiments  are  not  painful, 
I  believe  ? — That  is  so ;  many  of  them  are  not 
painful. 

702.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  comparative 
extent  of  the  nervous  system  in  different  animals. 
I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  formed  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  difference  of  sensibility  between 
warm  and  cold  blooded  animals? — Warm-blooded 
animals  are  the  more  sensitive. 

703.  You  would  find  a  difference  between  the 
sensibility  of  a  frog  and  a  dog  ? — Undoubtedly. 

704.  Among  the  warm-blooded  animals,  do  you 
think  it  fair  to  compare  the  sensibility  of  the  lower 
and  higher  animals,  or  at  all  events  do  you  think  that 
there  is  an  equality  ? — The  sensibility  of  man  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  question 
of  anticipation  and  retrospection  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  is  also  a  very  important  point. 

705.  We  see  that,  do  we  not,  in  operating  on 
infants  for  harelip,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

706.  It  is  a  very  severe  operation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  less  important  to  give  chloroform  to  infants 
than'  to  adults  on  that  ground  ;  there  is  not  the  dread 
of  it,  and  there  is  not  the  recollection. 

707.  In  many  of  those  cutting  experiments  on 
animals,  say,  for  instance,  such  experiments  as  are 
rendered  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  carotid 
artery,  does  the  animal  evince  much  suffering? — An 
animal  fixed  down  and  rendered  unable  to  move  evinces 
very  little  suffering.  I  have  often  wondered  at  it,  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  myself  to  what  extent  they  were 
suffering ;  that  was  in  the  days  when  I  had  had  some 
experience  in  vivisection  before  chloroform  was  used. 
Indeed,  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  case  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  namely,  the  case  of  the 
dogs  at  Norwich,  I  was  present  during  a  part  of  that 
experiment,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  animal 
was  suffering  or  not. 

708.  That  was  the  dog  to  which  absinthe  was  ad- 
ministered, was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
suffering  much. 

709.  {Chairman.)  When  a  horse  is  struck  with  a 
sharp  whip  you  can  usually  discern  whether  he  suffers 
or  not,  can  you  not  ? — Yes. 

710.  Suppose  the  horse's  limbs  were  fastened  down, 
would  you  still  be  able  to  discern  it  ? — I  cannot  say 
about  the  whip ;  I  have  only  seen  experiments  with 
the  knife,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  still  the  subjects 
often  are. 

711.  Would  you  think  it  a  reasonable  presumption 
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about  a  horse  who  was  struck  with  a  whip  tliat  we 
should  draw  the  inference  tliat  he  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain  when  he  was  able  to  move,  but  that  if 
the  same  blow  was  given  when  he  was  tied  down  and 
could  not  move  we  should  infer  that  he  did  not  suffer 
much  pain  ? — I  think  we  cannot  draw  that  inference. 
The  question  with  me  was  to  what  extent  the  animals 
suffered  after  the  skin  was  divided  and  in  the  subse- 
quent process. 

712.  In  the  human  being  the  external  skin  is  the 
great  seat  of  sensibility,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  usually  said 
to  be  the  most  sensitive,  but  that  does  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  my  own  observation  certainly. 

713.  In  the  days  Avhen  flogging  was  a  very  cus- 
tomary punishment,  was  it  not  believed  that  the  agony 
of  the  sufferer  was  chiefly  while  the  skin  was  being 
perforated  by  the  lash,  and  not  afterwards,  when  the 
lash  in  a  very  revolting  manner  to  the  spectator 
ploughed  into  the  flesh  — I  do  not  know  that. 

714.  Should  you  doubt  it  ? — I  should  doubt  it. 

715.  {Sir  John  Karslahe.)  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

716.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  As  I  believe  you  were  present 
at  that  experiment  at  Norwich  which  has  been  referred 
to,  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  consider  that 
that  experiment  was  justifiable  and  that  the  scientific 
object  of  it  was  adequate  or  not  ? — I  was  merely  a 
bystander  at  part  of  the  experiment.  I  heard  that 
something  was  going  on  and  went  into  the  room,  but 
I  very  soon  had  to  leave  it.  I  merely  saw  an  animal 
on  the  table  and  some  one  doing  something  to  it ;  what 
they  were  doing  I  did  not  know  at  all,  and  I  was 
unable  to  remain  and  ascertain. 

717.  But  still  you  understood,  did  you  not,  that  the 
scientific  object  of  that  experiment  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  injecting  absinthe  into  the  veins  or  arteries 
of  the  animal  ? — Yes,  I  learned  that  subsequently. 

718.  Was  that  an  experiment  which  you  would 
consider  of  great  scientific  value  ? — Not  of  great  scien- 
tific value,  but  of  some  scientific  value. 

719.  Would  not  the  effect  of  absinthe  in  the  veins 
be  very  different  from  the  effect  of  absinthe  taken 
into  the  stomach  ? — I  should  apprehend  not  very 
different. 

720.  But  it  might  be  different  ? — It  might  be  diffe- 
rent. 

721.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  because 
absinthe  taken  into  the  veins  would  produce  epilepsy, 
absinthe  taken  into  the  stomach  would  do  the  same  ? — 
It  would  not  necessarily  follow  ;  but  many  substances 
produce  the  same  or  a  similar  feffect,  whether  intro- 
duced into  the  veins  or  into  the  stomach. 

722.  The  result  of  such  experiments  would  at  all 
events  be  uncertain,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  the  fact  that 
absinthe  injected  into  the  veins  produces  epilepsy  is 
a  fact  of  some  value  and  importance. 

723.  But  not  as  leading  up  to  the  effects  of  absinthe 
taken  into  the  stomach  ? — It  Avould  have  a  relation  to 
that. 

724.  I  gather  the  general  effect  of  your  evidence 
to  be,  that  on  every  account  the  number  of  these 
experiments  must  increase  very  rapidly  in  proportion 
as  civilization  which  causes  disease,  and  science  which 
tries  to  mitigate  disease,  go  on  ? — Yes,  especially  the 
pathological  experiments. 

725.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
discovery  of  ansesthetics  had  very  much  diminished 
the  pain  of  these  experiments  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  phy- 
siological experiments  especially. 

•726.  Would  you  not  rather  say  that  it  had  increased 
the  number  of  experiments  that  could  be  made  with- 
out pain,  than  that  it  had  decreased  the  number  of 
experiments  made  with  pain  ? — It  has  increased  very 
much  the  number  of  experiments  that  can  be  per- 
formed without  pain. 

727.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  administer  ansesthe- 
tics to  the  frog  and  other  lower  animals  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

728.  What  is  your  view  of  the  poison  which  is 
called  curari  or  woorali.     I  find  in  Watt's  Dictionaiy 


of  Chemistry  the  following, — "  This  is  used  by  the  Professor 

"  Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning  their  arrows.        G.  M. 

"  Curari  acts  chiefly  on  the  motor  nerves,  the  functions  Humphry. 

"  of  which  it  completely  arrests,  while  the  sensorial  „  -r"i  Tc; 
c!.  X  •     .1   •  >,     TT7-    T 1  8  July  187.' 

'  nerves  retam  their  activity.       Would  you  agree 

with  that  view  ? — I  have  not  experimented  with  the 

curari  myself,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 

quite  possible  for  a  poison  to  suspend  motor  action 

without  suspending  sensory  action. 

729.  I  find  in  this  "  Handbook  for  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,"  it  is  stated  that  curari  is  largely  used  in 
experimenting  on  frogs.  If  that  be  so,  and  if  the 
account  I  have  just  read  of  the  action  of  the  curari 
is  correct,  these  frogs  would  not  be  under  anaesthesia 
at  all,  would  they  ? — If  that  is  the  case  then  they 
Avould  not  be. 

730.  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  who  is  a  colleague  of  yours, 
states  that  the  number  of  these  observations  must  very 
rapidly  increase,  and  that  very  many  of  them  may  be 
made  on  frogs.  In  fact,  I  imagine  that  the  number  of 
experiments  actually  conducted  on  frogs  is  very  much 
larger  than  on  any  other  class  of  animals  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  experi- 
ments on  frogs. 

731.  I  was  told  by  a  great  physiologist,  Dr.  Klein, 
that  there  is  great  difiiculty  in  administering  true 
ansesthetics  to  frogs,  and  that  many  of  them  are  killed 
in  the  process.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — The  lower 
animals  are  comparatively  easily  killed  under  the 
effects  of  ansesthetics. 

732.  The  lower  animals  more  than  the  higher  ? — 
The  lower  animals  more  than  the  higher ;  but  never- 
theless they  may  be  put  under  anaesthesia. 

733.  But  still,  for  the  purposes  of  many  experi- 
ments, it  would  be  so  difficult  that  it  would  hardly  be 
thought  worth  while  to  try  ansesthetics  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — I  cannot  say. 

734.  Your  experience  has  not  gone  much  in  that 
direction,  perhaps  ? — No. 

735.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  line  between  demonstrative  experi- 
ments and  investigative  experiments  Avas  rather  a 
shadowy  line,  and  one  which  was  likely  to  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  as  medical  education  got  better  ? — 
I  think  that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn. 

736.  You  would  probably  think  that  a  thoroughly 
educated  medical  man  ought  to  go  through  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  see 
not  simply  the  demonstrative  experiments,  but  possibly 
some  of  the  painful  experiments.  Except  in  pathology, 
there  woidd  be  very  few  painful  experiments,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

737.  That  is  always  supposing   that   the  lower  ' 
animals  can  have  complete  anaesthesia  ? — Yes. 

738.  At  all  events,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all 
medical  students  who  are  to  be  thoroughly  educated 
should  pass  thi'ough  a  physiological  laboratory  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  certain  information  is  acquired. 

739.  So  that  the  distinction  between  demonstrative 
experiments  and  investigative  experiments  is  not  a 
very  real  distinction  ? — I  think  not. 

740.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ray  Laukester  that 
the  number  of  these  experiments  must  increase  very 
rapidly  if  the  progress  of  science  is  to  be  kept  up  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  the  pathological  experiments  especially. 

741.  And  the  pathological  experiments  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  painful  ? — They  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  distress  to  the  animal. 

742.  They  involve  illness  to  the  animal,  in  fact  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  ;  not  all. 

743.  With  regard  to  inflammation,  you  said  that 
the  discovery  that  the  blood  globules  passed  through 
the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  could  never  have  been 
made  without  experiments  on  living  animals.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  nie  why  that  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  examination  of  human  beings  who  had 
died  from'inflammation  ? — You  could  not  possibly  tell 
that  a  given  corpuscle  had  been  in  a  blood  vessel 
unless  you  had  seen  it  pass  through  or  had  some 
knowledge  that  it  had  been  previously  in  the  blood 
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vessel.  Now,  in  an  animal  the  blood  corpuscle  could 
be  stained  and  be  seen  passing  through  the  blood 
vessel,  or  could  be  found  outside  the  blood  vessel. 

744.  That  involves  not  only  pathological  experi- 
ments, but  physiological  experiments  on  animals  in  a 
state  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

745.  It  is  not  simply  pathological  experiments,  but 
physiological  experiments  on  animals  artificially  sub- 
jected to  illness  which  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  ? 
— It  need  not  be  attended  with  very  much  pain ;  a 
little  fluid  might  be  thrown  into  the  blood  to  colour 
the  blood,  ancl  the  investigation  would  soon  be  termi- 
nated. 

746.  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  the  account  given  at 
page  403,  in  the  handbook  to  whicli  I  have  already 
referred,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  the  experi- 
ment there  described  is  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  be  exhibited  to  an  ordinary  class  of  students.  "  Re- 
"  current  sensibility  is  never  witnessed  in  the  frog; 
"  it  can  only  be  shown  in  the  hisrher  animals,  the  cat 
"  or  dog  being  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
"  arches  of  one  or  two  of  the  vertebriB  are  cai-efully 

sawn  through  or  cut  through  with  a  bone  forceps  "  ? 
— That  would  be  under  anjesthesia. 

747.  But  not  the  other  part  of  it,  I  suppose  ? — 
"  And  the  exposed  roots  are  very  carefully  freed 
"  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them ;  if 
"  the  animal  be  strong  and  have  thoi'oughly  recovered 
"  from  the  chloroform  and  from  the  operation,  the 
"  irritation  of  the  peripheral  stumps  of  the  anterior 
"  roots  causes  not  only  contractions  in  the  muscles 
"  supplied  by  the  nerves,  but  also  movements  in  other 
"  parts  of  the  body,  indicative  of  pain  or  of  sensation. 
"  On  dividing'  the  mixed  trunk  at  some  little  distance 
"  from  the  junction  of  the  I'oots,  the  contractions  of 
"  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  cease,  but  the 

general  signs  of  pain  or  of  sensation  still  remain." 
It  would  very  rarely  be  necessary  either  to  perform 
or  exhibit  that  exneriment. 

748.  Is  not  that  given  in  the  book  as  a  demonstra- 
tive experiment  which  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  to  a 
class  in  physiology  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
meant  at  all  that  those  experiments  are  to  be  repeated; 
it  is  a  direct  experiment  on  the  jjoint  of  sensation,  and 
sensation  of  course  cannot  be  determined  while  the 
animal  is  unconscious. 

749.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  other  classes  of 
experiments  which  arc  very  much  interfered  with  by 
the  use  of  ansesthetics  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  experi- 
ment«  in  the  same  book  on  arterial  pressure,  does  not 
anfesthesia  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  heart  very 
much  ? — As  far  as  I  know  such  experiments  are  always 
caiTied  on  under  anaesthesia,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  them. 

750.  {Chairman.)  And  in  your  opinion,  I  suppose, 
tney  ouglii.  to  be  carried  on  under  anassthesis  ? — So 
far  as  I  know,  they  ought  to  be. 

751.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  difference  of 
sensibility  between  man  and  animals,  does  not  sensi- 
bility differ  very  much  in  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that  with  regard  to  man  ;  I  do  not  know  about  other 
animals.  I  should  say  that  a  blood-horse  would 
suffer  more  than  a  cart-horse ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  there  was  not  much  difference  between 
different  cart-horses. 

752.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Perhaps  a  toy  terrier 
would  suffer  more  than  a  bulldog  ? — -About  the  same, 
I  should  think  ;  but  nobody  can  tell. 

753.  {Chairman.)  If  there  were  a  restriction  im- 
posed, such  as  you,  I  think,  have  referred  to  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  your  evidence,  no  students  or  pupils 
of  your  own  would  be  allowed  to  perform  any  of  those 
experiments  which  have  been  referred  to,  except  with 
your  own  sanction  ? — Certainly  not. 

754.  It  would  be  under  your  own  control  and 
direction? — Just  so  ;  that  is  the  case  now.  I  do  not 
know  that  in  Cambridge  any  j^upil  ever  does  perform 
such  experiments,  except  under  control  and  direction. 

755.  In  your  belief  then,  the  actual  present  assent 


of  the  profession  to  the  proposition  implied  has 
already  provided  such  a  restriction  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

756.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  an  additional 
burden  imposed  upon  them,  if  it  were  required  now  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

757.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  In  the  school  of 
anatomy  in  which  you  practice,  is  there  anyone 
besides  yourself  who  would  be  authorised  to  perform 
those  experiments  ? — Dr.  Michael  Foster  has  the 
physiological  laboratory  rather  under  his  charge.  He 
is  specially  appointed  by  Trinity  College  the  pralector 
on  physiology. 

758.  There  is  no  one  else  who  would  be  authorised 
to  practise  those  experiments  without  your  authority, 
or  Mr.  Foster's  authority,  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  limit  it  so  strictly.  There  is  a  professor 
of  medicine,  and  I  could  quite  conceive  that  patho- 
logical experiments  might  be  carried  on  under  his 
direction. 

759.  In  brief,  would  anybody  who  does  not  hold 
some  public  office  be  allowed  to  perform  those  experi- 
ments ? — No. 

760.  {Mr.  JSrichsen.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it 
that  the  students  at  Cambridge  do  not  practise  such 
experiments  on  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their 
own  option  ? — Certainly. 

761.  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  ? — Yes. 

762.  ( Chairman.)  And  would  be  universally  con- 
demned, if  known  ? — It  would  be  universally  con- 
demned. I  only  wish  that  people  knew  exactly  what 
does  take  place.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  exaggeration  and  mis-statement  if  they 
knew. 

763.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  these  ex- 
periments are  practised  in  every  school  of  anatomy  ? 
— I  think  not. 

764.  How  many  schools  of  physiology  do  you  think 
there  are  of  diffijrent  classes  in  England  ? — Of  schools 
of  practical  physiology  I  think  there  are  very  few. 

765.  A  dozen  ? — I  think  not ;  I  do  not  know  half 
a  dozen. 

766.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  experiments  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  are  much  practised  by 
investigators  in  their  own  houses  ? — I  think  not  much. 
I  think  such  investigators  in  this  country  are  not 
numerous.  I  would  almost  say,  I  am  afraid  they  are 
not  numerous.  There  is  not  very  much  physiological 
work  done  in  this  country. 

767.  Would  you  think  that  many  students  of  phy- 
siology, or  students  of  medicine  or  surgery,  would  in 
consequence  of  reading  that  handbook,  which  seems 
to  recommend  those  exjjeriments,  try  them  by  them- 
selves ? — -I  think  not. 

768.  Do  you  know  of  such  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  cases.  The  amount  of  physiological 
investigation  done  in  this  country  is  not  very  great. 
I  conduct  a  journal  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
that  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  in  that  way. 

769.  I  suppose  you  hear  from  men  interested 
in  physiology,  medicine,  and  surgery  various  sugges- 
tions ;  they  write  to  you,  I  suppose,  as  editor  ? — Yes, 
quite  so.    I  know  those  who  are  at  work  at  it. 

770.  Do  you  often  get  accounts  of  such  experiments 
sent  you  ? — Not  very  often  ;  there  are  a  few  persons 
who  make  them,  but  it  is  always  with  regard  to  some 
especial  point. 

771.  Can  you  say,  as  between  the  two  classes  of  ex- 
periments, physiological  experiments  and  pathological 
experiments  by  actual  vivisection,  which  are  the  most 
generally  practised  ? — Pathological  experiments  are 
very  rare  indeed ;  there  ai'e  only  one  or  two  persons 
in  the  counti'y  carrying  them  out,  I  think. 

772.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  You  have  said,  I  think, 
that  in  your  opinion,  where  a  fact  has  been  thoroughly 
well  established,  no  further  experiments  should  be 
made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation  ? — No 
further  experiment  without  anagsthesia ;  but  I  think 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state  when  a  fact  is  really 
established. 

773.  But  assuming  it  is  established,  do  you  think 
you  ought  not  to  continue  to  put  animals  to  pain 
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merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  an 
alleged  fact  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  useless  experi- 
ment. 

774.  In  your  profession,  are  the  results  of  those 
experiments  generally  made  public  soon  after  the  re- 
sults have  been  ascertained,  I  mean  in  the  dilFerent 
medical  journals  ? — Any  important  results  are  of 
course  made  public.  Of  course  there  are  many  ex- 
periments from  which  results  cannot  be  drawn. 

775.  But  where  an  important  result  has  been  ob- 
tained by  putting  an  animal  to  pain,  it  is  generally 
published  to  the  profession  soon  after  it  is  known,  I 
suppose  ? — The  investigator  is  generally  quite  anxious 
enough  to  make  himself  known  as  the  discoverer. 

776.  He  is  not  like  a  patentee  who  wishes  to  keep 
his  discovery  secret  ? — Certainly  not. 


777.  i^Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  seen  any  experiments 
performed  under  the  curari  poison?  —  I  cannot  say 
positively  that  I  have.    I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

778.  (^Mr.  Hiitton.)  You  would,  I  think,  put  the 
object  of  these  experiments  just  as  Dr.  Sharpey  did. 
You  do  not  limit  them  to  cases  where  you  see  a  pro- 
spect of  really  alleviating  human  suffering,  but  you 
would  say  that  simply  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
science  such  experiments  were  justifiable  ? — The  ex- 
tension of  science  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  human 
suffering. 

779.  But  if  you  did  not  see  that  object  directly  in 
view,  you  could  justify  these  experiments  for  "the 
other  reason  ? — Yes,  certainly,  because  all  science  has 
relation  to  the  advancement  of  man. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


Saturday,  lOth  July  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CAEDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.C.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


780.  (^Chairman.)  You  are  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  ? — Yes. 

781.  Have  you  the  care  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
infirmary  ? — I  have. 

782.  Do  you  perform  most  of  the  operations  that 
are  jjerformed  there  ? — I  do. 

783.  The  late  Professor  Spooner  was  the  principal 
there  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  was  he  not  ? — No, 
he  was  preceded  by  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Sewell  by 
Professor  Coleman. 

784.  But  from  the  time  of  its  institution  the  princi- 
pals have  been  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Spooner, 
and  now  Professor  Simonds  ? — Yes. 

785.  Are  the  operations  of  which  you  speak  per- 
formed for  the  cure  of  the  animals  ?— Yes,  entirely. 

786.  You  have  no  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
experiments  ? — None. 

787.  Do  you  think  it  proper  that  there  should  be 
such  experiments  ? — No,  I  think  it  very  improper. 

788.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned  do  you 
believe  that  such  experiments  are  performed  in  this 
country  by  veterinary  surgeons  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  practice. 

789.  If  it  should  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  be 
proved  to  us  that  such  experiments  are  so  j^erformed, 
you  would  think  it  very  improper  ? — I  should. 

790.  And  you  would  think  that  jJersons  in  your  own 
position,  and  such  names  as  you  have  already  men- 
tioned to  us  in  connection  Avith  your  college,  would 
be  ready  to  support  the  Crown  and  the  Government 
in  any  reasonable  measui'es  for  preventing  such  things  ? 
— I  quite  think  so. 

791.  Can  you  tell  us  what  use  you  have  made  in 
your  practice  of  antesthetics  ? — We  are  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  administering  chloroform  in  such 
qnantity  as  to  render  the  animal  under  operation  in- 
sensible, and  we  occasionally  have  recourse  to  the 
use  of  local  anaesthesia. 

792.  By  "local  anaesthesia"  do  you  mean  such 
means  as  you  think  render  tlie  animal  in  that  part 
unconscious  ? — Yes. 

793.  Such  as  what  for  instance  ? — Ether  spray  is 
introduced  ;  continued  application  of  cold  is  sometimes 
had  recourse  to, — cold  water,  iced  water. 

794.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  universally 


employ  chloroform  in  painful  operations  ? — My  own 
reason  is  because  my  experience  tells  me  that  horses 
do  not  recover  from  woimds  so  well  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  as  when  operated  upon  without  it ;  simply 
because  we  have  to  administer  so  large  a  quantity  that 
it  becomes  poison  to  a  considerable  extent ;  it  poisons 
the  blood  of  the  horse. 

795.  May  we  take  it  as  a  fact  that  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
chloroform  which  must  be  taken  by  the  horse  and 
that  taken  by  the  human  being  ? — I  think  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  about  it,  because  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  destroy  a  horse  by  chloroform  ;  I  believe  it  has 
been  done.  I  have  several  times  had  horses  under  it 
for  hours  together. 

796.  Does  your  experience  extend  to  dogs  ? — Yes. 

797.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  sort  of  ques- 
tions which  I  have  put  to  you  when  applied  not  to 
horses  but  to  dogs  ? — With  regard  to  dogs  I  should 
never  think  of  applying  chloroform  at  ail ;  I  should 
think  it  very  unsafe  to  do  so.  The  dog  has  an  inter- 
mittent pulsation ;  the  heart's  action  is  intermittent. 

798.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Invariably  ? — Invari- 
ably. They  appear  for  some  time  not  to  be  imder  the 
influence  of  it  at  all,  and  then  suddenly  they  come 
under  the  influence  of  it  and  we  find  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  round. 

799.  Does  any  cruelty  attach  to  the  death  under 
those  circumstances  ? — I  should  say  not ;  it  is  an 
awkward  thing  for  the  operator  and  for  the  owner. 

800.  {Mr.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  cats  what 
should  you  say  as  to  the  use  of  chloroform  } — I  have 
never  administered  it  to  cats  ;  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  the  same  risk. 

801.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  you  had  a  painful 
operation  to  perform  on  a  cat,  you  would  use 
anfesthetics  ? — I  think  so. 

802.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Ether  you  would  apply  to  a 
dog,  would  you  not  ? — My  experience  would  not  allow 
me  to  answer. 

803.  {Chairman.')  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  circulation  of  the  dog  being  intermittent, 
there  is  much  more  danger  that  the  animal  ^vould 
never  revive  than  there  would  be  in  the  human 
being  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  804.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  this, 

W.  Pntchard,    ^^^^A,  anaesthetics  ought  always  to  be  used  to  animals 
PCS    '  is  possible,  but  that  you  have  found  more 

'  "  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  a  horse  or  dog  than 
10  July  1875,    there  is  in  applying  them  to  a  human  being  ? — There 

  is  more  risk  in  the  case  of  the  dog  ;  and  the  objection 

I  have  to  it  in  the  horse  is  the  quantity  we  are 
obliged  to  give. 

805.  Not  because  of  the  consumption  of  the 
quantity,  but  because  of  the  injury  done  to  the  horse 
by  taking  that  quantity  ? — Quite  so. 

806.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  In  the  Veterinary 
College  do  -you  ever  admit  surgeons  in  common 
practice  to  attend  your  lectures,  or  do  they  ever 
attend  them  ? — Occasionally  they  attend ;  but  if  they 
desired  to  come  continuously,  that  is  to  say,  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures,  then  they  would  be  expected  to 
enter  as  ordinary  pupils. 

807.  Do  you  ever  allow  them  to  operate  experi- 
mentally ? — No,  never. 

808.  And  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  that  is 
authorised  to  operate  upon  horses  and  dogs  ? — The 
principal,  Professor  Simonds,  and  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Axe. 

809.  Those  are  officially  authorised  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  officers  of  the  College. 

810.  Do  you  ever  allow  the  pupils  to  operate  ? — 
Never. 

811.  However  far  advanced  they  maybe? — Quite 
so.  They  administer  the  medicines  under  superin- 
tendence, but  are  never  allowed  to  perform  operations. 

812.  You  cannot  speak  to  any  results  except  those 
that  you  have  derived  from  horses  and  dogs  ? — And 
oxen  and  sheep. 

813.  In  the  case  of  oxen  and  sheep,  do  you  admi- 
nister chloroform  ? — Occasionally. 

814.  The  same  quantity  as  to  the  horse  ? — They  do 
not  take  so  large  a  quantity  as  the  horse,  particularly 
the  sheep. 

815.  Do  you  ever  use  curari  ? — It  has  been  used, 
but  not  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  at  the 
college. 

816.  You  have  no  experience  of  what  the  effect 
of  it  is  upon  an  animal  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  no  per- 
sonal experience. 

817.  Have  you  any  reports  in  the  college  on 
experiments  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

818.  What  is  the  tendency  of  those  reports  with 
regard  to  that  poison? — Unfavourable,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me. 

819.  Are  they  to  the  effect  that  it  deadens  pain  ? — 
I  could  not  say.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
produced  violent  muscular  contraction,  spasmodic 
contraction. 

820. .  {Mr.  Forster.)  Supposing  that  there  was  an 
experiment  which  had  to  be  performed  upon  a  living 
animal,  and  that  the  object  was  to  do  it  with  as  little 
pain  as  possible,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  animal,  what  anaesthetic  would  you 
then  recommend  ? — Chloroform. 

821.  Do  you  think  that  chloroform  really  destroys 
the  consciousness  of  a  dog  ? — Yes. 

822.  Then  the  fact  of  the  circulation  being  inter- 
mittent would  not  prevent  that  result.  I  understood 
you  rather  to  say  that  they  appeared  sometimes  as  if 
it  had  no  effect  on  them  ? — Just  so  ;  but  when 
chloroform  is  given  they  suddenly,  as  a  rule,  become 
unconscious,  and  we  frequently  find  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  revive  them. 

823.  And  if  you  were  obliged  to  try  such  an 
experiment  (I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary),  you  would  put  a  dog  under 
chloroform  ? — I  think  you  are  misunderstanding  the 
previous  answer  I  gave.  I£  an  experiment  could  be 
performed  on  an  animal  which  would  bring  about 
such  a  result  that  other  animals  in  large  numbers 
would  be  benefited,  I  should  advocate  the  performance 
of  it. 

824.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  do  you  know  of  any 
cases  in  your  study  of  the  treatment  of  animals  in 


which  experiments  upon  living  animals  have  enabled 
you  to  treat  them  with  greater  success  ? — Yes. 

825.  Will  you  tell  us  what  they  were  ? — I  divided 
the  nerve  of  sensation  supplying  a  bony  tumour. 

826.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  understood. 
It  is  stated,  you  know,  by  the  advocates  of  these 
experiments,  that  not  only  the  lives  of  human  beings 
are  preserved  and  their  pain  diminished  by  the  experi- 
ment, but  also  that  animals  are  better  cured  by  the 
help  of  it.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  your 
treatment  of  animals,  or  the  treatment  of  them  by 
other  surgeons,  has  been  made  better  by  the  results 
of  experiments  on  animals  ? — Yes  ;  in  cases  of 
shortened  tendons  fi'om  disease,  or  from  the  shortening 
of  them  during  the  life  in  the  womb.  An  experiment 
was  tried  some  years  ago  of  dividing  those  tendons, 
and  seeing  if  the  gap  would  fill  up  with  new  material, 
and  so  bring  about  a  recovery  ;  but  that  experiment 
was  tried  upon  a  case,  and  not  upon  a  healthy  animal. 
It  was  simply  this,  that  the  animal  was  useless  as  it 
was,  and  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  he  might  be  rendered  useful. 

827.  {Chairman.)  What  yon  have  now  called  an 
experiment,  was  the  case  of  a  diseased  animal,  which, 
coming  before  you,  you  endeavoured  to  cure  ? — Quite 
so. 

828.  It  was  not  a  case  of  taking  a  healthy  animal 
and  treating  it  medically  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment ? — No  ;  I  have  no  I'ccoUection  of  that  being 
done. 

829.  {Mr,  Forster.')  There  ai'e  experiments  that  are 
made,  we  are  told,  tipon  animals,  which  are  patho- 
logical experiments,  not  what  is  called  vivisection,  but 
giving  them  diseases  and  watching  the  process. 
Have  you  anything  of  that  kind  done  at  the  college  ? 
— A  little  has  been. 

830.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  ?  —  Dr. 
Cobbold  some  years  ago  made  some  experiments  upon 
animals  with  parasites,  with  a  view  of  determining 
how  tlie  animals  became  possessed  of  them. 

831.  Did  information  of  value  come  from  those 
experiments  ? — He  considered  so. 

832.  Have  there  not  been  some  experiments  to  try 
and  trace  the  origin  of  the  cattle  plague  ? — Not  that 
I  can  recollect. 

833.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  There  have  for  glanders, 
have  there  not  ? — Yes. 

834.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Brown's  Institute  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

835.  You  cannot  speak  to  that  at  all  ? — Only  from 
hearsay. 

836.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  As  to  the  case  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried  on 
a  colt  with  shortened  tendons,  Avhat  was  that  experi- 
ment ? — A  division  of  the  tendons  midway  between 
tlie  knee  and  the  fetlock  ;  the  tendon  at  the  back  of  the 
leg  was  divided  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  the  foot 
brouglit  into  its  normal  condition  ;  and  the  question 
to  be  decided  wr.s  whether  the  gap  which  existed 
after  the  foot  had  got  into,  its  proper  condition  would 
be  filled  up  with  such  material  as  would  allow  of  the 
animal  travelling  and  being  of  service. 

836a.  Did  it  succeed  ?— It  did. 

837.  I  suppose  in  that  case  there  was  reason  to 
anticipate  before  the  experiment  was  tried  that  it 
would  be  successful  ? — Yes.  I  may  add  to  that,  that 
in  every  case,  unless  1  had  some  pretty  good  faith  that 
what  I  was  about  to  try  woiild  bring  about  a  beneficial 
result,  I  should  not  do  it. 

838.  Where  you  were  trying  to  cure  an  animal  you 
never  would  submit  the  animal  to  a  painful  experi- 
ment unless  you  hoped  there  would  be  a  good  result  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

839.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  none  of  the 
pupils  in  the  college  perform  opei-ations  themselves  ? 
— None. 

840.  Not  even  the  simplest,  for  instance,  firing  ? — 
No  ;  we  should  call  the  minor  operations  the  giving 
a  horse  a  ball  or  drenching  it  ,■  but  we  should  never 
let  them  use  the  knife. 

841.  {Mr.  Forster.)  When  you  said  that  some  time 
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ngo  there  had  been  some  pathological  experiments, 
I  suppose  there  have  been  no  such  experiments  for 
the  sake  of  general  information  as  to  the  use  of 
medicine  of  human  beings.  They  have  all  been  ex- 
periments bearing  upon  the  diseases  of  animals,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Directly  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  human 
being  would  indirectly  benefit  from  them. 

842.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  case  that  at  present  you 
make  iise  of  your  college  for  the  purpose  of  such 
experiments,  giving  diseases  to  animals  ? — It  is  occa- 
sionally done.  At  the  present  time  there  are  experi- 
ments being  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining 
some  facts  in  connection  with  typhoid  fever  in  pigs  ; 
but  such  experiments  are  not  repeated  for  the  sake  of 
illustrations  to  the  class,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

843.  But  you  do  give  a  pig  such  a  disease  ? — In 
order  to  determine  a  point  which  we  are  doubtful 
upon,  aud  as  to  which  we  cannot  obtain  the  informa- 
tion from  any  other  source. 

844.  {Chairman.^  In  such  an  experiment  as  you 
spoke  of  about  the  tendons  would  the  pain  be  dimi- 
nished or  taken  away  by  a  local  application  of  ether  ? 
—Yes. 

845.  I  understand  from  your  former  answers  that 
in  your  operations  ether  would  accordingly  be  used  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

846.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  must  have  studied  the 
animal  frame  very  attentively  ;  have  you  formed  any 
definite  idea  as  to  the  comparative  sensitiveness  to 
pain  of  different  animals,  as  for  instance  between  a 
horse  and  a  dog  ? — Well,  I  have  performed  some 
thousands  of  opei'ations  on  them,  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  sensation 
between  the  skin  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  the 
human  subject,  beyond  this,  that  the  cuticle  or 
external  covering  of  the  skin  is  thicker  in  some  animals 
than  in  others,  and  of  course  the  knife  has  to  penetrate 
deeper  to  reach  the  sensitive  structure  ;  but  when 
once  it  has  reached  the  sensitive  structure  I  think  it  is 
as  sensitive  in  the  one  animal  as  the  other. 

847.  And  you  think  that  as  regards  the  mere 
physical  sensation  of  pain  it  would  be  equal  to  that 
in  a  human  being  ? — Yes,  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  lead  me  to  think  otherwise. 

848.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  Avhat  it  would  be 
in  the  case  of  frogs  ? — I  think  there  would  be  sensation 
to  a  similar  extent. 

849.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  That  they  would  be  as 
sensitive  as  horses  ? — ^Yes. 

850.  What  is  your  I'eason  for  thinking  so  ? — We 
find  that  the  irritation  of  a  parasite  on  the  external 
surface  produces  as  great  an  irritation  in  the  small 
animals  as  it  does  in  the  larger  ones. 

851.  (Sir  John  Karslahe.)  Have  you  had  to  perfoi'm 
any  experiments  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effects  of  poisons  on  animals  ;  I  am  talking  of 
experiments  strictly  speaking, — killing  animals  by 
poison  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  poisons 
upon  them  ? — Not  that  I  can  recall  to  mind  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  did. 

852.  With  regard  to  diseases  that  you  have  given 
to  animals,  I  understand  that  has  been  the  case  ? — 
That  has  been  done  in  the  college,  not  by  myself. 

853.  Have  any  experiments  been  tried  in  the  college 
upon  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the 
fluke  disease  is  ?— Yes. 

854.  What  sort  of  experiments  ? — They  have  been 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  early 
formation  of  the  fluke. 

855.  Were  those  experiments  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  kill  the  animal  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments  ? — No,  but  an  animal  has  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  to  see  the  effect  of  what  has  been 
done. 

856.  The  fluke  will  actually  kill  the  animal  sooner 
or  later,  will  it  not  ? — Yes. 

857.  And  have  you  ever  allowed  an  animal  to  take' the 
pupaforthe  purpose  of  engendering  the  fluke  intheliver 
or  the  biliary  ducts  in  order  to  ascertain  how  long  it  will 
take  to  kill  the  animal  by  means  of  the  fluke  ? — The 
effect  of  the  administration  would  be  noticed  before 


the  disease  had  advanced  to  such  an  extent,  and  then 
the  animal  would  be  destroyed. 

858.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  would  be  noticed  by 
the  dropping  off"  of  the  wool  and  the  emaciation  of 
the  animal  ? — The  first  effect  is  the  reverse  of  emacia- 
tion ;  the  animal  is  fattened. 

859.  And  then  soon  after  it  has  fattened  very 
much  indeed  emaciation  comes  on  very  rapidly  ? — 
Yes. 

860.  And  when  you  have  ascertained  that,  you  kill 
the  animal  to  put  it  out  of  pain  ? — Yes. 

861.  {Mr.  Hutt07i.)  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
that  parasite,  the  trichiniae,  which  caused  so  much 
alarm  and  so  many  fatal  cases  in  Gennany  ? — I  have 
not  made  experiments  with  them  myself,  but  superin- 
tended some  for  Dr.  Cobbold  some  years  ago. 

862.  You  have  given  them  to  healthy  animals,  a 
I  understand  you  ? — With  a  view  of  determining  the 
animals  they  inhabited,  and  in  what  way  they  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  human  subject. 

863.  And  ivas  it  with  a  view  to  determining 
any  possible  remedy  or  cure  ? — With  a  view  to 
prevention. 

864.  Were  those  experiments  in  the  result  bene- 
ficial ? — Yes. 

865.  Did  you  find  any  prevention  for  the  evil  ? — 
If  laws  were  carried  out  to  prevent  it  under  the 
conditions  determined  by  these  experiments,  I  think 
they  would  have  that  effect. 

866.  You  mean  laws  preventing  the  importations 
of  unhealthy  animals — something  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

867.  But  no  means  have  been  discovered  of  curing 
the  diseased  animal  when  once  it  has  got  the  disease  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

868.  Nothing  was  discovered  on  that  subject? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

869.  What  is  your  feeling  about  having  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  for  experiments  of  this  kind  in 
connection  with  your  institution,  the  Veterinary 
College  ? — My  feeling  is  rather  adverse  to  that. 

870.  You  do  not  think  that  the  result  would  be 
useful  enough  to  warrant  the  number  of  painful 
experiments  that  would  have  to  be  carried  out? — 
No ;  I  do  not  think  the  result  would  be  sufficiently 
beneficial.  And  again  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  control  or  to  manage  it  so  as  to  prevent 
useless  cruelty. 

871.  That  is  to  say,  that  once  an  institution  of  that 
kind  was  set  up  there  would  be  so  many  scientific 
questions  put,  that  needless  investigations  would  be 
pursued  ? — That  is  the  opinion  I  have. 

872.  Have  you  seen  any  institutions  of  the  kind, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  in  connection  with 
veterinary  colleges  ?  —  No  ;  my  experience  when 
I  was  abroad,  although  I  cannot  say  but  what  they 
behaved  very  courteously  to  me,  was  that  I  was  not 
allowed  to  see  anything  that  might  have  been  going 
on  of  that  kind  ;  that  is  the  impression  I  had. 

873.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  operation  for 
navicular  disease  is,  and  whether  you  consider  it  a 
beneficial  one  ? — It  consists  of  dividing  the  nerve  of 
sensation  supplying  the  foot  or  the  feet. 

874.  And  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  animal  even- 
tually, you  think  ? — I  think  not,  not  if  the  case  is 
properly  selected. 

875.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  giving  the 
animal  intense  torture,  simply  to  make  it  appear  to 
grow  better ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — ^That  Js  a 
very  erroneous  impression.  The  wound  in  the  skin 
is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
division  of  the  nerve  is  instantaneous ;  and  the  leg  is 
prepared  ansesthetically. 

876.  I  did  not  mean  the  intense  torture  of  the 
operation,  but  the  subsequent  effect ;  is  it  great  pain 
to  the  horse? — No. 

877.  Not  at  all  ?— No. 

878.  And  has  it  no  bad  effect  on  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone  ? — No. 

879.  You  know  of  no  experiments  on  healthy  horses 
for  the  sake  of  investigating  the  cure  of  that  disease  ? 
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— "No  ;  I  never  recollect  one  at  all.  I  am  sorry  to 
W.  Pritehard  say  we  have  too  many  diseased  cases  to  need  any  ex- 
M.B.C.V.S.,    periments  on  healthy  ones. 

F.C.S.  880.  In  fact  yon  have  quite  enough  experience 

~      ^      Avithout  trying  it  on  healthy  ones  ? — Yes  ;   I  am 
10   u  y  I8<5.    .jfj-j^j^j        ^jjg  majority  of  horses  at  the  present  time 
in  London  are  affected  with  navicular  disease. 

881.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  What  is  that  ? — It  is  an  ulcer- 
ation of  the  little  bone  which  we  call  the  navicular 
bone. 

882.  {3ir.  Hutton.)  You  do  not,  as  I  gather,  look 
for  much  good  to  animals  from  a  physiological  labo- 
ratory where  these  experiments  might  be  performed 
for  inducing  disease ;  but  it  would  be  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  men  than  of  animals — 1  shoi;ld  not  like  to 
say  that  they  would  produce  no  beneficial  effect ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  would  be  of  sufBcient 
importance  to  lead  me  to  advise  that  such  an  ad- 
dendum should  be  made  to  our  institution. 

883.  {3Ir.  Forster.^  And  also  you  find  that  the 
information  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  tiying  to  cure 
the  animal  which  supplies  the  place  of  experiments  ? 
■ — To  a  great  extent. 

884.  {^Mr.  Hutton.)  And  much  more  to  the  point, 
I  presume  ? — Far  more  to  the  point. 

885.  {Mr.  Forster:)  You  know  that  there  are  two 
theories  with  regard  to  curari,  one  that  it  does  destroy 
consciousness  of  pain,  the  other  that  it  does  not,  but 
merely  prevents  muscular  action  ? — Yes. 

886.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  matter? — I 
have  not. 

887.  In  that  state  of  doubt  would  you  think  it  safe 
to  use  it  as  an  anaesthetic  ? — I  should  not  use  it. 

888.  (i>/r.  Hutton.)  Would  you  inject  opium  into 
the  veins  for  dulling  the  pain  ?  Do  you  ever  do  that 
with  animals? — I  think  it  was  done  sometimes  in  the 
cattle  plague,  but  the  effect  produced  did  not  guarantee 
our  repeating  it. 

889.  Practically  you  use  nothing  but  chloroform 
and  ether? — I  myself  use  chloroform,  ether,  and  local 
aufesthesia. 

890.  {Lord  IVinmarleigh.)  I  think  you  said  that 
you  were  not  conversant  Avith  any  experiments  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  cattle  plague  ? 
— I  was  engaged  for  the  Government  myself  in  con- 
nection with  Pi-ofessor  Varnell,  then  an  officer  of  the 
college,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  cure  for  it. 

891.  What  experiments  did  you  make  with  that 
object  ? — We  administered  several  classes  of  medicines, 
and  had  recourse  to  outward  appliances  of  different 
kinds  and  character. 

892.  You  never  made  use  of  the  disease  itself  by 
inoculation  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  suppose  ? — I 
could  not  say  Avithout  referring  to  my  notes  ;  but  I 
believe  that  inoculation  was  resorted  to  with  a  view 
to  determine  Avhether  a  milder  attack  would  not  be 
the  result ;  but  we  did  not  find  that  it  succeeded. 

893.  Did  you  find  that  any  of  your  experiments 
succeeded  Avith  a  view  to  stopping  or  alleviating  the 
cattle  plague  ? — No,  they  entirely  failed. 

894.  Were  any  of  those  experiments  which  you 
made  of  a  painful  nature  to  the  animal  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so,  beyond  the  pain  of  injecting  the  material 
into  the  veins. 

The  witnt 


895.  {Chairman.)  The  experiment  was  followed 
by  whatever  distress  the  cattle  plague  itself  involved  ? 
— Quite  so. 

896.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  There  have  been  experiments 
Avith  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  have  there 
not  ? — Yes. 

897.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Have  you  had  any  experiments 
for  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  ? — I  have  not  person- 
ally carried  them  [out,  but  I  know  there  have  been 
some  carried  out  at  the  college. 

898.  You  do  not  knoAV  Avith  what  result  ? — I  could 
not  speak  as  to  the  i-esults. 

899.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Were  they  experiments 
on  diseased  animals  ? — No,  on  healthy  animals. 

900.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Have  you  any  belief 
that  any  future  experiments  that  may  be  made  on 
living  animals  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  the  cattle 
plague,  if  it  should  occur  again  in  this  country  ? — No. 

901.  {Chairman.)  Your  opinion  with  respect  to 
experiments  on  healthy  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  or  reheving  the  sufferings  of  other  animals,  is 
an  unfavourable  one? — Yes;  as  to.  the  majority  of 
diseases  there  are  some  of  which  the  spread  may 
be  prevented  or  avoided,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  results  are  unfavourable. 

902.  But  how  can  the  experiment  on  the  healthy 
animal  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
animals  ? — By  determining  whether  the  disease  is 
contagious  or  infectious. 

903.  That  is  to  say,  discovering  Avhether  it  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  leads  to  greater  care  in  the 
management  of  the  disease  ? — Yes ;  and  so  prevents 
its  spreading. 

904.  {Mr.  Forster.)  As  regards  inoculation,  if  you 
could  have  found  that  inoculation  was  a  cure  for 
cattle  plague  it  might  have  been  of  immense  advantage 
to  animals  ? — Yes,  as  has  been  the  case  with  small 
pox  in  sheep. 

905.  There  it  ansAvers  — There  it  answers. 

906.  As  regards  pleuro-pneumonia  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  Avhether  it  answers  or  not,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  the  experiments  have  not  led  to  any  decided 
results  at  present. 

907.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  As  regards  drugs,  do  you  not 
find  that  the  effect  of  drugs  on  animals  and  on  the 
human  frame  are  exceedingly  difl^erent ;  for  instance, 
you  can  give  much  larger  doses  of  aloes  to  dogs  than 
to  human  beings,  can  you  not  ? — Yes. 

908.  And  generally  would  you  say  that  the  effects 
of  experiments  Avith  drugs  on  animals  are  instructive, 
or  not  instructive,  Avith  regard  to  their  effect  on  human 
beings  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  drugs  on 
animals  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  doses  or  the 
action  of  the  same  drugs  on  human  subjects  ;  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  they  are  instructive,  or  only 
to  a  slight  extent. 

909.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  At  any  rate  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  ? — They  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

910.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  That  does  not  apply  to  the 
severer  poisons,  but  to  drugs  meant  for  healing  ? — 
tSome  things  may  be  learned  from  those  experiments, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

5S  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
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Monday,  12th  July  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslaee,  M.P. 


John  Eric  Ekichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  (Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  Wentworth  Acland,  M.D.j,  .F.R.S.,  called  in  and  examined, 

of 


911.  (^Chairman.)  You  are  Regius  Professor 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

912.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — Yes. 

913.  And  President  of  the  Medical  Council  ? — 
Yes. 

914.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
which  is  referred  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been. 

915.  For  a  long  period  of  time  ? — I  think  that  I 
first  considered  the  matter  about  33  or  34  years  ago. 

916.  And  what  drew  your  attention  to  it  at  that 
time  ?— I  was  then  a  medical  student,  and  the  subject 
came  before  me  in  the  course  of  my  anatomical  and 
physiological  studies. 

917.  And  what  impression  have  you  formed  in  con- 
sequence ? — That  question  is  so  large  an  one. that  I 
scarcely  know  in  what  way  to  answer  it. 

918.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  experiments  upon 
living  animals  are  or  are  not  necessary  for  the 
investigation  of  medical  subjects  ? — The  first  answer 
I  should  give  to  that  would  be,  that  human  knowledge 
would  be  entirely  in  a  different  position  from  that 
which  it  now  is  if  such  experiments  and  observations 
had  not  been  made. 

919.  Then  you  consider  that  they  are  necessary  ? — 
That  does  not  follow  from  that  statement. 

920.  Then  Avhat  may  the  Commission  consider  to 
be  your  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  them  ? — I  think 
that  if  it  is  essential  thoroughly  to  extend  human 
knowledge  in  that  direction,  then  observations  and 
experiments  of  this  kind  may  be  counted  to  be 
necessary. 

921.  Do  you  know  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
of  the  British  Association  ? — Yes,  I  have  them  Avith 
me  here.    The  first  of  them  refers  to  the  influence  of 
anaesthetics  in  the  conduct  of  such  experiments.  But 
I  would  observe  that  by  I'ar  the  greater  number  of 
the  experiments  which  have  added  to  human  know- 
ledse  in  this  direction,  were  conducted  without  anaes- 
thetics.    I  merely  wish  to  note  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  that  at  the  time  when  I  first  seriously 
considered  the  subject  they  were  necessarily  so  done, 
for  anassthetics  were  not  known.    At  that  time  there 
were  a  number  of  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  highest   class,    which  had  been   conducted  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Doctor  Hope,  and  others  ;  those 
experiments  related  to  the  nervous  system,  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  structure  of  the 
heart.  They  were  of  such  a  kind  that  I  suppose  their 
results  could  not  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way. 
They  were  made  (and  I  am  anxious  with  your  per- 
mission to  make  this  statement)  by  persons  not  only 
of  great  intellectual  power,  but  of  tender  and  gentle 
natures  ;  they  were    in  themselves  experiments  of 
a  revolting  and  grave  nature — but  they  Avere  done 
by  such  men.     They  no  doubt  did  produce  great 
results  to  medical  science.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.    But  it  is  right  to  add  that  from  their  nature 
some  were  made  upon  animals  just  killed,  and,  there- 
fore, they  Avere  not,  properly  speaking,  upon  living 
animals.    When  I  knew  that  the  Commission  desired 
to  ask  me  questions  on  this  subject,  I  felt  that  the  first 
thing  that  I  should  have  to  ascertain  was  what  exactly 
the  Commission  means  by  "  viA-isection." 

922.  The  Avord  vivisection  is  not  used  in  our  Com- 
mission; the  term  is  "experiments  on  living  animals"  ? 
— Then  that  comes  exactly  to  a  point  about  Avhich, 
at  the  outset  of  anything  that  I  have  to  say,  I  should 


desire  to  be  one  at  Avith  the  Commission.  There  are 
observations  made  upon  hving  animals  which  are 
absolutely  harmless  in  every  respect.  I  Avill  mention 
at  once  one  class  which  is  well  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  — obserA'ations  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  made  in  transparent  textures.  These 
are  a  series  of  observations  Avhich  have  been  made 
on  the  circulation,  first  in  vegetables,  and  secondly  in 
animals.  The  observations  on  circulation  in  vege- 
tables manifestly  are  of  course  harmless,  because  we 
presume  that  vegetables  suffer  no  pain  ;  we  do  not 
perhaps  certainly  know  that,  but  we  presume  it.  The 
next  are  observations  upon  transparent  textures  of 
animals,  of  Avhicli  the  most  notable  is  on  the  Aveb  of 
the  frog.  Now  an  ordinarily  careful  person  Avill  tie 
the  toes  of  the  frog  Avith  silk  threads  and  keep  them 
open,  and  so  examine  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  foot, 
and  this  1  understand  is  considered  not  cruel.  Yet 
I  have  heard  objections  taken,  and  they  have  been 
taken  against  myself,  for  tying  the  toes  of  the  frog  in 
that  manner  for  the  observation  of  this  Aveb.  That 
I  think  is  an  absurd  objection.  But  noAV  comes 
this,  —  that  in  order  to  observe  these  transparent 
membranes,  some  persons  I  believe,  Avith  entire  in- 
difference, take  a  living  frog,  open  the  abdomen  of  the 
frog,  spread  out  the  interior  living  membrane,  called 
the  peritoneum  or  mesentery,  and  there  observe  the 
course  of  the  A^essels.  Now  if  the  frog  suffers  pain, 
that  is  as  jjainful,  I  suppose,  a  thing  as  can  be  done. 
So  when  we  Avant  to  observe  the  circulation,  Ave 
observe  it  in  vegetables,  we  observe  it  in  an  almost 
painless  way  in  an  animal,  and  we  may  observe  it 
in  a  painful  way  in  an  animal ;  and  now  mai'k  the 
result.  About  the  time  I  allude  to,  30  years  ago, 
Jhere  was  a  great  impulse  in  CA'cry  department  of  bio- 
logical knowledge  from  the  manufacture  of  improved 
microscopes.  Thei'efore  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  came  to  be  made  of  such  a 
nature  as  I  have  described,  which  could  be  performed 
before  either  painfully  or  not.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
painful  experiments  Avere  needless,  because  T  think 
there  were  some  points  that  could  be  made  out  by 
painful  experiments,  that  perhaps  Avere  not  to  be  made 
out  by  others.  At  all  events  the  amount  of  knowledge 
that  was  gained  by  this  practical  observation  of  the  circu- 
lation in  liAang  animal  structures  is  such  that  it  trans- 
formed the  whole  of  our  conceptions  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  made  things,  which  were  matters  of 
speculation  before,  matters  of  certainty,  just  as  certain 
as  that  the  despatch  box  before  you  is  on  your  table. 
I  mention  these  simple  cases  as  an  illustration  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  graduated  difficulty  of  the 
question  before  you. 

923.  But  you  said  that  some  of  these  experiments 
were  painless,  that  some  Avere  severe,  and  that  nearly 
the  same  result  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
painless  experiments  as  from  those  which  involA'ed 
severe  suffering  ? — I  did ;  but  if  we  Avere  to  attempt 
to  go  into  the  whole  history,  either  of  the  experiments 
or  of  the  actual  knoAvledge  which  has  been  obtained 
from  them,  and  to  sift  out  of  that  mass  of  informa- 
tion and  of  history  all  that  was  serviceable  and  all 
that  was  not  serAiceable,  all  that  was  needlessly 
cruel  and  all  that  Avas  necessary  torture,  we  should  find 
ourseh^es  involved  in  a  task  which  would  occupy  me, 
at  all  events,  if  I  Avere  to  undertake  it,  many  months. 
I  do  not  knoAV  Avhether  I  could  ever  complete  it, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  has  been  necessary  in  the 


Mr. 

H.  W.  Acland f 
M.D.,  F.E.S. 

12  July  1875. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


j^j.  pursuit  of  physiological  knowledge  to  make  experi- 

H.  W.  Acland,  ments  in  order  to  know  what  would  be  their  result  ; 
M.D.,  F.B.S.   and,  therefore,  when  a  person  originally  took  the 
"~  mesentery  ol  a  frog  in  order  to  examine  it,  I  do 

^  ^  '  not  necessarily  say  that  he  was  cruel.  What  I  do 
think  cruel  is  this  (and  this  it  is  of  importance  for 
the  Commission  to  observe),  that  when  a  thing  is 
once  established,  and  when  we  know  all  about  it, 
needlessly  to  repeat  the  experiment  over  and  over 
again. 

924.  Without  stating  positively  that  a  particular 
experiment  is  in  itself  so  severe  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  practised  at  all,  you  are  quite  prepared,  are  you 
not,  to  say  that  if  a  severe  experiment  has  once  been 
satisfactorily  performed  it  is  a  needless  cruelty  to 
repeat  it  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  absolutely 
and  without  reserve.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
would  be  excepted  to  by  scientific  men ;  because  an 
experiment  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  at  one  period 
of  science  may  afterwards  turn  out  to  have  been  done 
under  conditions  from  which  something  or  another 
was  excluded  which  modifies  it.  Therefore  I  would 
not  say  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  experiments,  or 
other  experiments  which  seemed  to  have  settled  and 
which  did  settle  points  at  one  period,  might  not 
require  to  be  repeated  at  a  subsequent  one.  With 
that  reservation  I  should  agree  to  the  doctrine. 

925.  As  a  general  doctrine  you  agree  that  an  ex- 
periment involving  severe  suffering  ought  not  to  be 
tried  upon  a  living  animal,  unless  it  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  some  new  and  very  important 
doctrine  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  certainly. 

926.  And  did  the  Commission  rightly  collect  your 
impression  that  there  was  not  34  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  everybody  the  desire  that  there  might  have 
been  to  limit  painful  experiments  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  answer  that  question  with  certainty,  be- 
cause it  would  imply  a  considerable  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  individuals  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  men  most  to  be 
depended  upon  in  science,  first  of  all  would  never 
waste  their  time,  and  secondly  would  never  perform 
a  single  painful  act  which  would  needlessly  give 
suffering  to  any  creature — not  such  persons  as  Brodie 
or  Hope,  and  I  might  mention  many  others.  I  am 
sure  they  never  do  so. 

927.  Do  you  draw  from  that  the  inference  that 
such  experimepts  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  limited 
to  persons  of  that  degree  of  eminence  ? — Well  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so  now,  but  I  am  not  therefore 
inclined  to  say  that  25  or  30  years  ago,  Avhen  the 
first  burst  of  this  knowledge  came  upon  the  world, 
students  were  wrong  in  verifying  observations  ;  at 
all  events  I  do  not  think  they  were  morally  wrong. 
I  saw  several  myself  and  joined  in  them  myself,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  I  was  morally  wrong  in  doing  so. 

928.  But  without  committing  you  to  that  opinion, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  a  reasonable  limitation  of 
such  practices  might  be  entertained  by  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  ?■ — Certainly,  it  might  be  entertained. 
Whether  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  observations  made 
for  pm'ely  scientific  purposes  should  be  under  the 
control  of  ordinary  legislation  is  another  question. 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  that  they  ought. 

929.  If  it  were  to  appear  that  persons  of  com- 
paratively inferior  scientific  knowledge  and  training 
resorted  to  such  experiments,  would  you  think  that 
that  was  a  state  of  affairs  which  called  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
question  which  the  Legislature  and  the  Government 
have  to  settle.  A  scientific  man  ought  to  be  slow  to 
admit  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  step 
in  to  regulate  his  mode  of  study.  If  the  law  steps 
in  and  physically  coerces  my  mode  of  study,  I  must 
submit  to  that  law  the  same  as  to  any  other.  Yet 
I  have  a  great  unwillingness,  as  a  scientific  man, 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  law  interfering. 

930.  The  question  that  I  put  to  you  did  not  refer 
to  persons  of  high  scientific  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments, the  question  was  whether,  if  it  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  that 


persons  who  were  inferior  in  those  respects  never- 
theless took  upon  themselves  to  practice  painful 
experiments,  you  would  see  any  objection  to  an  inter- 
ference with  that  latitude  on  their  part  ? — No,  I 
should  see  no  objection  to  that  at  aU,  if  a  case  can  be 
clearly  made  out ;  but  the  question  would  arise  at 
once  in  practice,  who  were  the  persons  who  were  to 
be  so  coerced  or  so  looked  after  as  a  matter  of  police 
regulation.  In  any  well-conducted  medical  school  I  do 
not  think  that  it  ought  to  happen.  I  am  quite  sure, 
for  instance,  that  at  Oxford  it  could  not  happen  now, 
because  my  colleague.  Professor  RoUeston,  a  man  of 
great  acuteness,  and  of  stiU  greater  benevolence,  would 
not  allow  anything  of  the  sort  in  his  establishment. 
And  I  should  say  the  same  of  many  whom  I  could 
point  out.  It  is  invidious  perhaps  to  name  hving 
persons,  but  I  will  say  the  same  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  observers  and  physiologists  living,  Dr.  Allen 
Thompson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Sharpey,  who  has 
lately  retired  from  University  College  in  London.  It 
is  inconceivable  of  these  persons  that  anything  should 
go  on  within  their  knowledge,  otherwise  than  what  it 
is  right  for  them  morally  and  intellectually  to  permit. 
And  now  that  the  scientific  sense  of  England  is  called 
on  to  decide  on  this  matter  (and  I  am  very  glad  that 
it  is),  I  should  much  doubt  whether  the  best  judges 
of  what  class  of  vivisections  should  be  performed, 
would  not  be  either  the  heads  of  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  science  or  some  scientific  body,  or  some- 
body nominated  by  them  for  the  purpose.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that,  because  I  think  the  Commission  might 
at  once  ask  me  if  I  disapproved  of  the  Anatomy  Act, 
and  if  I  disapproved  of  the  inspection  of  the  dis- 
secting or  anatomy  schools,  which  I  do  not. 

931.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  repeating 
the  question,  because  it  is  a  very  delicate  part  of  the 
inquiry,  and  I  only  wish  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  your 
thoughts  by  constantly  dwelling  upon  the  points  until 
I  have  done  so.  What  you  have  now  said  is  that 
whatever  should  be  done  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose, 
or  at  the  London  University  or  at  Glasgow,  under 
such  names  as  you  have  given,  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  those  persons  ;  but  you  have  not  yet 
said  whether,  if  it  should  appear  that  persons  of  no 
such  discretion,  no  such  attainments,  and  no  such 
general  competency  as  those  persons,  do  practice 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  improper  to  take  measures  for  con- 
trolling those  persons  ?  —  I  meant  emphatically  to 
answer  that  in  the  affirmative.  I  meant  fhstinctly  to 
say  certainly  if  that  can  be  established  ;  because  per- 
sons who  wantonly  or  carelessly,  for  no  good  to  man- 
kind, and  perhaps  with  great  injuiy  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  animals,  did  so,  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
as  you  deal  with  the  other  brutal  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. My  reason  for  directing  my  answer  to  scien- 
tific bodies  and  the  managers  of  schools  is  because, 
upon  the  whole,  these  experiments  which,  when  con- 
ducted to  any  good  purpose,  are  matters  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  are  only  done  in  scientific 
establishments. 

932.  Now,  since  the  period  to  which  you  have  .id- 
verted,  namely  34  years  ago,  anesthetics  have  been 
discovered  ? — Yes. 

933.  Have  they  very  materially  changed  the  bearings 
of  this  question  ? — They  have  changed  them  so  far  as 
this,  that  you  can  perforai  most  experiments  without 
causing  pain  to  the  animal.  Of  course  that  is  a  great 
point  gained  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that 
I  think  that  even  experiments  causing  painless  death 
needlessly  ought  to  be  performed.  I  know  there  are 
two  opinions  about  that ;  I  know  some  persons  think 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  take  away 
the  life  of  an  animal.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  should 
act  in  a  way  which  would  do  great  injury  to  my 
conscience  if  I  were  needlessly  to  put  to  death  the 
meanest  animal ;  I  could  not  do  it.  And,  therefore, 
I  cannot  say  that  because  I  can  put  an  animal  to 
death  without  pain,  therefore  I  may  unnecessarily 
destroy  an  animal,  in  order  to  show  a  thing  which  I 
can  show  just  as  well  upon  a  diagram. 
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934.  But  some  experiments  which  would  fall  into 

the  category  of  the  necessary  experiments,  as  you  have 
laid  it  down,  can  be  perfoi'med  now  under  ansesthetics, 
can  they  not  ? — Yes. 

935.  A.  great  number  of  such  experiments  ? — Yes. 

936.  Therefore,  whei'eas  it  was  necessary  34  years 
ago  in  your  opinion  to  inflict  pain,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  do  so  in  those  cases  ? — I  imagine  that  to 
be  the  case. 

937.  Are  there  not  a  great  number  of  other  experi- 
ments of  which  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  pain 
may  be  removed  by  anaesthetics  ? — Surely  ;  probably 
there  are  very  few  that  cannot  be  performed  under 
ansesthetics. 

938.  Then  I  think  we  may  collect  from  your 
evidence  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  anybody  per- 
forming such  operations  to  minimise  the  pain  as  far 
as  possible  ? — I  presume  that  that  is  generally  if  not 
universally  so  done  in  this  country. 

939.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done  ? — 
Certainly. 

940.  And  if  there  were  any  cases  established  in 
which  that  was  not  the  practice,  it  would  appear  to 
you  to  be  a  circumstance  calling  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  authorities  ? —  For  their  consideration. 
Observe  again,  I  do  not  say  for  legislation,  but  I 
say  for  consideration.  I  believe  that  any  such  per- 
sons would  meet  their  own  punishment.  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  such  cases  could  very  rarely 
happen,  for  instance,  in  London  ;  that  a  thing  which 
would  so  shock  the  sense  of  the  medical  profession  as 
operations  of  this  kind  performed  habitually  without 
chloroform,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  (I  may  be  misin- 
formed), would  simply  produce  a  great  disturbance  ; 
and  it  would  so  shock  any  assembly  in  which  it  was 
done,  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  an  operat- 
ing theatre  or  dissecting  room  where  such  a  thing 
would  be  tolerated  as  performing  any  cardinal  opera- 
tion causing  suffering  to  any  extent  without  aurosthe- 
tics  ;  and  if  it  be  so  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  hear  it, 
and  it  is  a  new  fact  to  me. 

941.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  such  is  the  fact  ? — 
It  is  so  abroad.  I  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  often  done  abroad,  with  what  I  should  call  an 
unscientific  carelessness,  which  I  believe  would  be  so 
hurtful  to  the  moral  sense  of  England  that  it  would 
not  be  endured.  But  with  regard  to  these  facts,  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  have  been  so  occupied  in  other 
departments  since  I  was  reader  in  anatomy  at  Oxford, 
that  I  have  not  visited  the  foreign  physiological  labora- 
tories of  late  ;  and,  therefore,  testimony  on  this  point 
should  be  got  from  persons  such  as  Dr.  Rolleston 
and  Dr.  Humphry,  and  others  who  are  still  teachers 
of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

942.  But  it  is  yoin-  confident  opinion  that  the  public 
feeling  in  England  secures  the  English  community 
against  the  infliction  of  purposeless  and  uncalled  for 
suffei'ing  upon  living  animals  ? — In  the  medical  pro 
fession,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  case. 

943.  {Lord  Wininm-leigh.')  That  observation  does 
not  apply  to  the  public  generally  ? — I  cannot  answer 
for  them. 

944.  You  cannot  answer  for  the  public  generally. 
Your  observation  applies  to  the  medical  profession  ? — 
I  say  that,  because  I  imagine  that  these  inquiries  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  medical  profession, 
or  persons  allied  to  the  medical  profession.  There 
are,  however,  biologists  now  in  the  country  who  are 
not  medical  men,  and  they  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber ;  I  think  that  the  Commission  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  this  and  other  countries 
who  are  becoming  biologists,  without  being  medical 
men,  is  very  much  increasing.  Modern  civilization 
seems  to  be  set  upon  acquiring,  almost  universally, 
what  is  called  biological  knowledge  ;  and  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  is,  that  whereas  medical  men 
are  constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  for  a  humane  purpose, — that  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  immediate  good  to  mankind, — there  are 
a  number  of  persons  now  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
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abstract  knowledge.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Mr. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  H.  W.  Acland, 
knowledge  is  not  a  thing  having  some  dangerous  and  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
mischievous  tendencies  in  it.  I  know  that  would  be 
thought  by  many  persons  a  very  arrieree  and  foolish  "  ^ 
opinion.  Nevertheless  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  the  mere  desire  to  attain  so  much  more  knowledge 
is  a  good  condition  of  mind  for  a  man ;  at  all  events 
it  was  not  the  way  in  which  all  this  mass  of  physio- 
logical and  biological  learning  was  added  to  the 
world,  because  it  was  added  to  the  world  by  men 
who  were  obtaining  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  good 
with  it — doing  good  I  mean  to  their  fellow  creatures 
by  relieving  suffering  ;  that  was  a  chief  incentive  to 
biological  studies.  But  now  it  has  become  a  profes- 
sion to  discover  ;  and  I  have  often  met  persons  who 
think  that  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  original  research 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  knowledge  is  therefore  a 
far  superior  being  to  a  practising  physician  who  is 
simply  trying  to  do  good  with  his  knowledge  ;  that  he 
is  a  superior  being,  because  he  is  devoted  to  pure 
research.  Now  that  introduces  a  new  element  into 
the  question,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a 
great  jiart — not  the  whole,  observe — of  this  difficulty 
has  arisen  because  there  has  come  to  be  a  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  this  direction,  just  as  you  pursue  know- 
ledge of  metals  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  a 
chemical  laboratory.  So  many  persons  have  got  to 
deal  with  these  wonderful  and  beautiful  organisms 
just  as  they  deal  with  physical  bodies  that  have  no 
feeling  and  no  consciousness.  The  multiplicity  of 
these  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  in  a  great 
measure  arisen  in  that  way. 

945.  {Chairman.)  This  desire  for  knowledge  on 
this  subject  is  spreading  all  over  Europe,  including 
this  country  ? — ^Yes  ;  certainly. 

946.  And  although,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  has 
not  yet  grown  up  any  indifference  to  animal  suffering 
in  this  country,  yet  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  is  done  on  the  continent  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment, which  in  your  opinion  would  be  very  shocking 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  if  it 
were  done  here  ? — Yes,  according  to  what  I  am  in- 
formed on  what  seems  to  be  credible  authority.  If 
things  were  done  in  London  which  ai'e,  as  I  am 
informed,  habitually  done  in  some  one  or  more  labo- 
ratories on  the  continent  (I  do  not  specify  them, 
because  I  have  not  visited  them),  I  believe  they  would 
not  be  tolerated.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not  the 
Commission  can  easily  ascertain  from  other  witnesses. 

947.  I  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  whether  you 
were  acquainted  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Association.  Do  you  agree  with  them  ? 
— Upon  the  whole.  I  think  the  first,  which  says  that 
"  No  experiment  which  can  be  performed  under  the 
"  influence  of  an  anffisthetie  ought  to  be  done  with- 
"  out  it "  is  so  obvious  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
having  to  assent  to  it.  Of  coiu'se  it  ought.  Then  the 
second  is,  that  "  No  painful  experiment  is  justifiable 
"  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a  law  or  fact 
"  already  demonstrated,  in  other  words,  experimen- 
"  tation  without  the  employment  of  anajhthetics  is 
"  net  a  fitting  subject  for  teaching  purposes."  I 
assent  to  that.  In  fact  I  go  further  than  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  experiments  ought  to  be  performed 
on  living  animals  which  either  give  them  suffering 
or  cause  their  death  without  necessity.  I  should  feel 
it,  as  I  have  already  said  before  in  other  words,  in 
myself  an  immoral  act  as  a  teacher,  remembering  that 
I  lectured  on  anatomy  for  14  years, — I  should  think  I 
was  guilty  of  an  immoral  and  unjustifiable  act  if  I 
ever  showed  upon  a  living  animal,  so  as  to  cause  its 
death  or  suffering,  a  thing  which  could  be  shown  by 
diagrams  or  dissection.  I  have  made  hundreds  of 
dissections  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  are 
preserved  now,  in  order  that  these  dissections  may  not 
have  to  be  repeated.  They  are  preserved  for  study, 
because  these  things  have  to  be  seen.  They  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  prepare.  A 
number  of  persons,  such  as  John  Hunter  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of  labour  in 
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Mr.         making  these  dissections  to  show  to  other  learners. 
H.  W  Acla7id,       j[g  j^Q^  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  heart  of  a 
•'  fish  or  a  rabbit  or  any  creature  to  destroy  the  creature 

12  July  1875.        silow  it,  because  I  have  already  got  them  put  up 

 in  the  museum.    I  should  think  it  wantonness  to  kill 

an  animal  in  order  to  show  a  thing  when  it  is  already 
shown  in  an  animal  which  I  have  dissected  and  put 
up  in  the  museum.  The  third  resolution  contains 
these  words,  "  For  this  reason  no  painful  experiment 
ought  to  be  performed  by  an  unskilled  person,  with 
"  insufficient  instruments  and  assistants," — of  course 
not, — "or  in  places  not  suitable  to  the  purpose," — 
of  course  not.  These  resolutions  seem  to  be  things 
about  which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  The  only 
doubt  is  Avhether  they  are  to  be  enforced  by  law ; 
about  the  propriety  of  them  there  can  be  no  question. 

948.  And  whether  they  should  be  enforced  by  law 
would  depend  in  your  opinion,  I  think  I  have  col- 
lected, upon  whether  it  was  established  that  a  necessity 
for  such  interference  existed  in  this  country  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  If  the  Commission  collects  evidence 
which  shows  that  the  scientific  men  of  England  are 
careless  and  wanton,  then  I  say  that  we  deserve  the 
humiliation  of  being  looked  after  by  the  police  ;  but  I 
think  it  will  not  turn  out  so. 

949.  But  you  have  already  said,  I  think,  that, 
without  in  the  least  degree  supposing  that  any 
eminent  scientific  people  are  capable  of  anything  of 
the  sort,  if  it  should  turn  out  in  evidence  that  any 
other  persons  practise  anything  of  the  sort,  then  it 
would  be  right  that  there  should  be  some  legal  re- 
pression to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  evil  ? — I  have 
no  objection  to  say  that,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  found  very  rarely  to  occur,  difficult 
to  establish,  except  in  the  case  of  wanton  and  careless 
students,  who  I  should  have  supposed  would,  under 
the  existing  law,  be  punishable  under  the  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act  or  seme  other  Act ;  I  mean  in  cases 
where  they  are  not  pursuing'  the  experiment  for 
scientific  purposes  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  an  act  of 
wantonness,  and  if  there  are  any  schools  where  such 
things  could  go  on,  the  schools  themselves  are  not  fit 
to  exist  as  schools. 

950.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
suggest  to  you  that  there  is  evidence  before  us  at  the 
present  time  that  anything  of  that  sort  does  exist ; 
I  merely  put  the  question  to  you  hypotheticaUy,  the 
hypothesis  being  so  far  sustained  that,  in  your  opinion, 
there  are  many  things  done  on  the  continent  which 
would  fall  within  that  category  ? — Yes. 

951.  Has  this  subject  been  brought  before  the 
General  Medical  Council  ? — No,  it  has  not  ;  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  asked  me  that  question,  because  it 
enables  me  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  Medical  Council  this  J'ear,  at  the  session  which 
has  lately  closed,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  appointed  your  Lordship's  Commission.  We 
were  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
what  is  called  practical  physiology,  which  means  in 
great  measure  this  subject,  was  requisite  for  students ; 
but  my  colleagues  who  were  going  to  bring  the  matter 
forward  felt  that  it  would  be  more  seemly  if  we  de- 
layed until  after  your  Lordship's  Commission  had 
reported,  and  so  the  subject  was  for  the  time  dropped  ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  brought  forward. 

952.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  physio- 
logical and  biological  experiments.  Are  there  not 
many  experiments  which  are  called  pathological  ? — 
Yes.  These  investigations  may  very  properly  be 
divided  into  four  classes, — physiological,  pathological, 
surgical,  and  toxicological ;  that  is,  into  the  actual 
structure  and  mode  of  action  of  living  beings,  their 
diseases,  the  way  of  treating  them  in  surgery,  and  the 
way  of  examining  those  agents  which  are  injurious 
to  life  and  productive  of  disease.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  class  of  which  your  Lordship  asked  me,  the 
pathological,  there  are  a  number  of  experiments  which 
are  not  properly  called  vivisection,  I  suppose, — ex- 
periments on  animals, — of  which,  one  of  the  most 
notable  or  characteristic  is  the  production  of  con- 
sumption.    Experimentalists  have  endeavoured  to 


ascertain  the  condition  under  which  the  disease  called 
consumption  speaking  broadly,  or  tuberculosis  as  they 
technically  call  it,  may  be  produced  in  animals.  Now 
at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a  very  useless  operation  to 
ivy  and  cause  consumption  in  a  rabbit  or  guinea  pig, 
or  any  other  animal.  But  supposing  that  by  ascer- 
taining how  it  is  produced  you  can  ascertain  how  to 
hinder  its  being  produced,  what  then  ?  A  more 
curious  instance  than  that  has  occurred,  because  that 
happened  to  be  not  a  very  difficult  thing.  Brown- 
Sequard,  one  of  the  greatest  experimentalist  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  has  ascertained  how  to 
give  epilepsy  to  guinea  pigs  ;  and  that  is  a  very 
singular  thing  ;  but  further  than  that,  he  discovered 
how  to  make  it  hereditary  in  them.  Now,  supposing 
that  having  found  out  the  way  in  which  epilepsy  was 
transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  animals,  he  was  to 
find  out  the  way  to  hinder  its  being  transmitted  to 
human  beings,  what  a  result  that  would  be  !  The 
public,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  complicated 
mode  of  investigation  and  reasoning  which  goes  on  in 
Medicine,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  difficulties  and 
magnitude  of  the  questions  involved.  I  think  that 
the  examples  of  epilepsy  and  of  consumption  Avhich  I 
have  mentioned  are  an  illustration  of  that.  Even  for 
us,  who  spend  our  whole  lives  in  it,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  follow  the  intricacy  of  some  of  these  inquiries.  The 
public  are  very  much  interested  in  one,  viz.,  the  origin 
of  man,  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  The  transmission 
of  national  characteristics  includes  the  origin  and 
transmission  of  diseases ;  and  so  the  medical  inquirer 
gets  entangled  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge.  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  not 
specially  versed  in  the  subject  are  right,  unless  they 
are  very  lenient,  in  judging  of  the  characters  and 
works  of  great  investigators,  such  as  Brown-Sequard. 

953.  The  inference  may  be  drawn,  may  it  not, 
that  such  investigations  as  those  require  persons  of 
the  highest  competence  ? — The  very  highest.  It  is  a 
very  rare  quality,  that  of  being  fit  to  do  these  things  ; 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  even  for  a  medical  man,  or  for 
a  professed  physiologist,  to  be  able  to  pursue  this 
subject  to  any  advantage  to  mankind. 

954.  And  therefore  it  would  be  an  infliction  of  pur- 
poseless distress  for  any  other  class  of  persons  to  make 
these  experiments  ? — Entirely,  so  much  so  that  I 
should  think  it  entirely  unjustifiable  in  myself  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  though  for  so  many  years  I 
was  engaged  as  teacher  of  physiology.  My  hand  is 
out  of  practice  in  the  subject,  from  the  fact  of  my 
work  lying  in  other  directions.  I  should  think  it 
simply  uniustifiable  in  me  to  perform  a  single  experi- 
ment of  the  kind.  I  should  send  it  to  an  expert,  and 
I  should  say  "  I  rather  think  you  may  find  such  and 
"  such  a  point  capable  of  elucidation  in  suth  a  way  ; 
"  will  you  see  to  it  ?  "  but  I  should  not  dream  of 
doing  it  myself,  because  I  am  incompetent. 

955.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  desire  to 
add  ? — I  have  in  my  last  remarks  alluded  to  the 
great  question, — the  question  of  the  propriety  of  inflic- 
ting pain  upon  living  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  all  the  knowledge  that  we  can  of  the 
structure  of  ourselves  or  animals.  I  will  only  add 
that  I  cannot  look  upon  any  inquiry  of  this  kind 
excepting  as  a  part  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
structure  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  nature. 
I  look  upon  investigations  into  the  structure  of  animals 
as  part  of  the  whole  question  of  our  Nature.  People 
who  cannot  agree  upon  the  existence  of.a  future  state, 
or  upon  the  value  of  Christianity,  and  upon  what 
therefore  is  desirable  for  keeping  society  together  by 
the  higher  kind  of  morality,  in  fact  people  who  do 
not  know  what  their  aims  are  witli  regard  to  this  life 
or  the  next,  are  not  very  likely  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  precise  relations  of  man  to  the  sufferings 
or  the  other  animals  placed  in  the  world  with  him. 
At  all  events  I  look  upon  this  subject  in  the  light 
of  humanity  at  large. 

956.  (Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  said  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  Lord  Cardwell's,  at  the  commencement 
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o£  your  evidence  on  this  subject,  that  your  approval 
of  experiments  on  animals  depended  upon  the  question 
whether  it  is  essential  to  extend  human  knowledge  in 
that  direction.  I  have  collected  from  your  subsequent 
answers  that  you  do  believe  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  continue  to  extend  human  knowledge  in  that 
direction  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  physician, 
and  the  duty  of  the  profession  of  medicine  throughout 
the  world,  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  mitigate 
human  suffering,  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  make  the 
human  race,  especially  the  nation  to  which  we 
belong,  as  strong  in  body  and  mind  as  we  can  ;  but 
not  to  do  it  in  wanton  and  immoral  ways,  and  not  to 
do  it  for  fancies  of  any  kind,  nor  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  ambition. 

957.  But  subject  to  those  limitations,  you  do  con- 
sider that  experiments  on  living  animals  are  desirable  ? 
— Yes,  as  part  of  investigation,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  for  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  experiments  on  animals  arc  the  most  im- 
portant means. 

958.  Your  observation  applied  then  simply  to 
physiological  experiments  ? — To  physiological  experi- 
ments. I  declined  to  sign  a  memorial  lately  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  progress  of  medicine 
depended  mainly  upon  experiments  on  animals  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  does,  and  therefore  I  declined  to  sign  the 
memorial. 

959.  But  you  do  believe  that  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine is  assisted  by  them,  and  beneficially  assisted  by 
them  ? — Yes. 

960.  Would  you  state  who  are  the  parties  in  Ox- 
ford under  your  control  who  are  authorised  to  make 
these  experiments  in  your  own  school  of  medicine  ? 
Is  there  any  person  except  yourself  who  is  authorised 
to  make  these  experiments  ? — There  is  no  person 
authorised  at  all. 

961.  You  never  allow  a  pupil  or  any  person  of  an 
inferior  position  to  yourself  to  do  it  ? — I  must  not  put 
it  in  that  way.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  now  with  the  anatomical  department ; 
I  have  left  it  entirely.  I  spoke  of  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Rolleston,  and  I  said  that  personally  I  had  no 
doubt  that  lie  did  not  allow  it.  But  there  is  no  one 
to  authorise  him  either  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it. 

962.  But  when  you  were  in  the  position  which 
Dr.  Rolleston  is  now  in  did  you  allow  any  person  but 
yourself  to  perform  these  experiments  ? — I  never  did 
allow  anyone  except  my  highly-skilled  assistant,  nor 
do  I  think  he  would. 

963.  {3Ir.  Hutto7i.)  Did  you  not  say  that  you  were 
anatomical  professsor  formerly  ? — I  was  the  sole 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  pliysiology  in  Oxford  all  the 
time  that  I  was  the  teacher. 

964.  (yLord  Winmarlcigh.)  Were  all  the  dissections 
that  you  made,  chiefly  or  altogether  made  under  annas- 
thetics  ? — These  dissections  were  dissections  of  dead 
animals  almost  entirely. 

965.  But  when  it  was  an  experiment  on  a  living 
animal  was  it  done  chiefly  under  auojsthetics  ? — I 
think  that  all  the  preparations  to  which  I  have  alluded 
that  were  got  from  living  animals  were  got  from 
animals  that  were  killed  for  the  purpose. 

966.  I  collect  from  v/hat  you  have  stated  that 
you  would  not  have  made  an  experiment,  except 
under  great  necessity,  Avhich  inflicted  pain  without 
ansesthetics  ? — Certainly  not. 

967.  You  have  alluded  to  a  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  medical  profession,  and  which  was 
stopped  in  consequence  of  the  issuing  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Will  that  discussion  go  on  now  before  the 
report  of  this  Commission  ? — The  Medical  Council  sits 
generally  once  in  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
Commission  sitting  the  discussion  was  not  brought 
forward,  and  of  course  it  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances whether  it  is  relevant  or  desirable  to  bring  it 
forward  when  we  meet  again.  The  Medical  Council 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  consider  to  what  extent 
the  subject  of  practical  physiology,  as  it  is  called, 
should  be  required  of  all  students,  and  no  doubt  the 


Medical  Council  would  be  materially  influenced  by 
the  report  of  this  Commission. 

968.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  certainly  would  not  allow  inexperienced  pei'sons 
to  tiy  these  experiments  on  living  animals  ? — The 
only  possible  justificatioQ  for  that  would  be  that  it 
was  desirable  to  train  them  to  do  it ;  because  of  course 
in  order  to  get  experience  people  must  begin.  Now 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  desirable,  that  the  average  medical  students, 
who  have  no  chance  of  being  experts  in  this  matter, 
and  Avho  never  will  be,  should  go  through  all  this. 

969.  And  I  think  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  believed,  at  any  rate  you  trusted,  that  in  England 
the  men  of  science  who  were  fitted  to  try  the  experi- 
ments would  do  them  with  care  and  inflict  as  little 
suffering  as  possible  ? — Certainly. 

970.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  handbook 
for  the  physiological  laboratory,  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Klein,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Foster,  and  Dr. 
Brunton  ? — Yes. 

971 .  Does  not  that  book  rather  suggest  to  students — 
"  workers,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  preface,  —  how 
they  can  in  their  own  study  best  get  to  understand  phy- 
siology ? — I  suppose  the  object  of  that  book  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  explain  to  learners  how  they  may 
themselves  pursue  these  experimental  investigations. 

972.  Would  you  just  turn  to  page  108.  Oj)ening  it 
by  accident  at  that  page  I  find  a  mention  of  that 
experiment  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
illustrated  by  the  frog,  to  which  you  referred ;  and 
there  it  is  said  how  the  mesentery  can  be  laid  bare ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  that  should  be  done  under  the 
operation  of  curare.  Do  you  know  what  effect  curare 
has  ? — Upon  the  whole  I  do.  There  are  some  niceties 
about  the  employment  of  it,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
effect  of  it  is  to  destroy  voluntary  motion. 

973.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  is  destroys  sensi- 
bility ? — I  cannot  answer  that  absolutely  ;  I  do  not 
know. 

974.  Then  just  looking  at  that  experiment,  would 
you  not  think  that  it  was  very  questionable  to  suggest 
to  practical  students  that  experiment  merely  under 
curare  ? — Of  course  the  object  of  that  is  to  produce 
stillness  in  the  animal ;  that  is  the  intention. 

975.  Will  you  turn  to  page  1 13.  I  observe  that  there 
is  there  a  "demonstration  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
"  the  diaphragm  by  injection."  It  is  stated  that  a 
middle  sized  rabbit  has  been  kept  from  16  to  20  hours 
without  food,  and  tlien  it  was  bled  to  death  in  a 
process  of  three  hours  and  a  half.  Do  you  not  think 
that  experiments  such  as  those  require  to  be  under  some 
legal  regulation  ? — I  have  already  answered  very  fully, 
I  think,  on  that  subject ;  I  think  that  experiments  ou 
animals  which  are  not  calculated  to  elicit  new  truths, 
and  which  are  not  actually  necessary  for  the  education 
of  competent  medical  men,  ought  not  to  be  performed. 
But  Avhether  that  is  to  be  secured  by  legal  enactment 
is  another  question  on  which  I  have  spoken,  I  [think, 
quite  fully ;  I  have  a  doubt  about  it. 

976.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  As  President  of  the  Medical 
Council  you  have  the  general  supervision  of  medical 
education  in  Great  Britain  and  Irela-nd  ? — The  Medical 
Council  has,  but  as  President  I  have  not. 

977.  And  you  have  the  supervision  of  the  Medical 
Council  ? — No  ;  I  am  President  of  that  Council,  and 
the  Medical  Council  has  the  supervision  of  medical 
education. 

978.  And  you  have  stated  that  a  great  part  of  the 
development  of  these  physiological  investigations  of 
late  years  has  been  owing  to  the  requirements  by  the 
directors  of  medical  education  of  tlie  establishment  of 
physiological  labatories  for  the  teaching  of  practical 
physiology? — Physiologists  have  demanded  these  la- 
boratories. 

979.  And  has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Council,  that  in  these  physip- 
logical  labatories  students  (I  mean  young  men  in 
statu  pupillari — I  do  not  mean  advanced  men  who 
are  studying  for  their  own  purposes,  but  young 
students,)  practise  experiments,  either  under  super- 
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Mr.  vision  or  without  supervision,  on  living  animals  ? — 

FRS'  ^  ^'^"^^  ^  ^^^^        Medical  Council  has  not 

2  '.  '  '   had  this  subject  before  it.    It  has  only  existed  for  a 

12  July  1875.    very  few  years  ;  it  has  had  a  vast  mass  of  work  to  do 

  in  the  way  of  organising  medical  study  generally  ; 

but  this  detailed  subject  has  not  been  brought  before 
it,  as  I  stated  before.  It  would  have  been  brought 
before  the  Council  this  year  for  special  consideration 
in  framing  some  new  regulations  which  we  were  en- 
gaged upon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sitting  of  this 
Commission.  To  that  I  would  add,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  next  year  as  it  happens  this  subject  must 
be  considered,  because  the  Council  is  about  to  revise 
the  whole  of  the  details  of  education  and  examination 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  will  be  quite  necessary 
(I  may  presume  I  think  to  say  this  without  consulting 
the  Council  on  the  subject)  for  the  Council  to  decide 
whether  in  examinations  practical  experimentation  is 
to  be  required  of  caudi  dates  for  licenses  or  not ;  and 
if  the  Medical  Council  does  not  require  that  candidates 
for  licenses  and  diplomas  should  themselves  perform 
such  experiments,  you  may  be  quite  sui'e  that  no  pass 
candidates  will  acquire  that  knowledge.  But  then  a 
further  question  would  arise,  which  would  not  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Medical  Council, — how  far 
these  subjects  should  be  made  a  branch  of  examina- 
tion for  honours ;  but  Dr.  Rolleston  will,  I  hope, 
speak  on  that  point. 

980.  Can  you  tell  me  from  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  these  physiological  labora- 
tories emanated  ?  Was  it  from  the  Medical  Council 
or  from  individual  teachers,  or  was  it  made  by  the 
different  medical  corporations  and  examining  bodies  ? 
— I  have  no  official  knowledge  on  that  point,  but 
I  believe  that  I  am  l  ight  in  saying  that  the  labora- 
tories of  practical  physiology  have  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  teachers 
in  the  department  of  physiological  science,  who  have 
been  endeavouring  as  years  have  gone  on  to  provide 
for  their  students  all  that  they  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  mastery  of  biological  knowledge.  When 
I  was  a  student  myself,  the  use  of  the  microscope  was 
not  taught  in  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  physiological 
laboratories  and  hardly  ever  in  the  wards  ;  and  now 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
increase  of  appliances,  all  the  apparatus  is  gradually 
being  provided  which  seems  to  elucidate  the  physical 
sciences,  and  to  assist  in  experimentation. 

981.  You  made  a  most  important  distinction,  and 
one  that  has  been  made  to-day  for  the  first  time 
before  this  Commission,  that  between  medical  men 
and  a  body  of  scientific  men  who  are  growing  up  in 
this  country  who  are  not  medical  men,  but  who  are 
yet  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  operations  going  on  in  the  living  body, 
who  are  physiologists  and  biologists  ;  and  it  is 
your  opinion  that  the  great  progress  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  physiological  work 
is  owing  to  these  men  working  at  their  science  as 
a  science,  independent  of  its  direct  application  to 
the  purposes  of  alleviating  human  suffering  ?  — 
I  think  that  speaking  roughly  of  the  history  of 
human  knowledge  in  this  direction,  the  pursuit  of 
biology  was  formerly  generally  confined  to  medical 
men,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  body  of  men  whose  first 
object  in  life  was  the  alleviation  of  sufJiering  or  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

982.  Might  we  say  practising  medical  men  ? — Well, 
I  should  say  the  medical  profession  generally ;  they 
were  genei'ally  practitioners ;  but  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  the  extent  has  become  so  vast  that  a  man 
now,  as  is  well  known  to  the  whole  members  of  the 
Commission,  can  hardly  master  the  whole  of  any  one 
of  the  physical  sciences,  therefore  they  have  been  sub- 
divided amony  different  inquirers  ;  and  consequently 
there  has  arisen  a  race  of  pi'ofessed  physiologists, 
whose  business  has  not  to  do  with  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  but  has  to  do  with  research  as  to  the  mode 
of  constniction  of  living  beings  throughout  the  world, 
and  all  that  will  elucidate  that. 

983.  Referring  to  such  men  as  you  have  mentioned, 


Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  Hope,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
a  number  of  men  of  equal  or  similar  position  in  the 
profession,  the  experiments  which  they  performed 
were  performed  with  a  definite  object  to  elucidate 
some  point  that  was  directly  connected  either  with 
the  pathology  of  diseases,  or  with  a  surgical  operation 
and  its  treatment,  or  in  some  way  or  another  they 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  alleviation  of  human 
disease  and  suffering  ? — I  could  hardly  lay  that  down 
with  the  precision  which  you  do,  because  I  think  that 
although  that  was  the  starting  point  of  all  their  in- 
quu-ies,  it  would  really  be  unjust  to  those  great  names, 
looking  upon  them  as  some  of  our  great  intellectual 
lights  of  different  epochs,  to  say  that  they  had  not  a 
love  of  knowledge  and  research  as  such,  because  I 
think  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  essentially  had ;  but 
his  starting  point  and  the  centre  of  his  whole  life  was 
the  acquiring  knowledge  for  the  direct  alleviation  of 
suffering,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  that  way. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  had  a  great  scientific 
instinct  as  John  Hunter  had  If  you  look  at  the 
single  case  of  John  Hunter  you  will  see  at  a  glance 
what  happened  with  him.  He  being  a  surgeon 
thought  that  he  could  aid  humanity  by  dissecting  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  animal  world,  and  he  did  so ; 
but  he  started  with  his  investigations  into  life  and 
generation  and  development,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  how  he  might  alleviate  human 
suffering.  Then  he  pursued  his  subjects  with  a  purely 
scientific  aim.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  that  object 
of  alleviation  of  human  suffering  as  the  basis  of  your 
aim  and  character,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  it,  and  to  be  pursuing  these 
investigations  from  a  simply  intellectual  stand-point. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  any  way  as  criticism,  but  merely 
as  fact. 

984.  And  these  men  you  have  mentioned  had  that 
as  their  basis  ? — It  was  their  basis  no  doubt. 

985.  And  their  labours  were  recognised,  and  were 
encouraged  by  learned  societies  -in  this  country.  For 
instance,  the  Royal  Society  awarded  the  Copley 
medal  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  for  experiments  on 
living  animals  ? — Yes. 

986.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has,  has  it  not,  at  various  periods  made 
advances  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
cost  of  experiments  on  living  animals  to  elucidate 
certain  points  ? — Yes ;  and  the  Royal  Society's  tran- 
sactions and  various  scientific  publications  for  the 
last  two  centuries  are  full  of  experiments  and  investi- 
gations bearing  upon  this  subject,  dating  at  least  as  far 
back  as  Harvey ;  but  with  definite  aims,  which  I 
would  say  upon  a  large  scale  are  becoming,  as  time 
goes  on,  less  necessary,  because  the  more  salient  points 
and  the  greater  questions  are  becoming  understood, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments,  therefore 
it  is  quite  unneccessary  to  repeat. 

987.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  would 
object  to  the  repetition  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  verification  where  those  salient  points  have  incon- 
testably  been  decided  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

988.  And  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  in 
classes  before  students  you  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
as  a  reader  of  anatomy,  to  perform  experiments  upon 
or  to  dissect  living  animals  ? — At  the  time  that  I  was 
lecturer  on  anatomy  the  subject  had  not  attained  the 
magnitude  that  it  now  has.  Such  a  book  as  Klein's 
did  not  exist.  Knowledge  has  extended  very  largely 
in  this  direction  in  the  last  25  years,  and  there  is 
therefore  much  less  need  to  show  these  experiments 
now ;  but  I  did  think  it  right  when  I  was  teacher  to 
show,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries, among  the  most  remarkable  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  namely  those  of  Martin  Barry  upon 
the  development  of  the  mammiferous  ovum.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  which 
then  was  perfectly  new  to  the  world.  The  exhibition 
of  this  mammiferous  ovum  implied  the  death  of  an 
animal. 

989.  {Mr.  Forster.)  But  it  did  not  imply  the  vivi- 
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section  of  the  animal  ? — No.  And  that  was  not  done 
with  suffering.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  that.  I  did  it  partly  for  my  own  instruction. 
I  thought  it  right  that  I,  being  a  teacher  in  anatomy, 
should  see  this,  which  up  to  that  time  had  never  been 
understood  in  the  world  before.  I  thought  it  right 
that  I  should  show  it  to  a  certain  number  of  select 
students,  some  of  whom  are  now  living,  none  I  think 
medical  men,  but  eminent  men  in  various  walks  of 
life  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  wrong  to  make  it 
a  common  practice  even  to  sacrifice  a  rabbit  for  that 
purpose.  That  may  be  foolish  in  me,  but  then  I  have 
always  had  a  horror  of  dissection,  though  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  it.  I  exceedingly  dislike  killing  animals 
for  it,  and  should  not  do  it  except  from  necessity. 

990.  {Mr.  Hutton.~)  Dr.  Humphry  in  his  evidence 
said  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  experiments 
that  were  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 
and  those  that  were  desirable  for  a  physiological 
class  was  quite  an  evanescent  line.  He  gave  us  the 
impression  that  although  ordinary  practitioners  in  the 
present  state  of  education  need  not  go  through  a 
physiological  laboratory,  it  was  desirable  that  all 
students  that  were  thoroughly  educated  should  do  so. 
Now  have  you  an  opinion  to  give  on  that  subject  ? — 
The  best  short  answer  perhaps  that  I  can  give  to 
that  is  this, — that  I  think  those  who  have  seen  the 
actual  working  of  the  mechanical  structures  of  living 
beings  during  life  have  quite  a  different  conception 
of  them  from  those  who  have  only  seen  them  in  the 
dead  body.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  me  during  my  youth  than 
accidentally  while  fishing  in  a  trout  stream  in  Devon- 
shire opening  a  small  trovit  which  1  had  caught, 
and  cleaning  it  as  it  is  called,  that  is  taking  the 
viscera  out  and  having  in  my  hand  the  palpitating  and 
acting  heart  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after  it  had  been 
removed.  That  filled  me  with  such  a  sense  of  wonder- 
ment, and  so  impressed  me  with  the  beauty  of  these 
internal  structures,  that  probably  it  was  the  cause  of 
my  being  in  this  room  at  this  moment.  Now  a  person 
Avho  has  only  seen  the^e  structures  after  they  are  dead 
and  their  use  gone  does  not  know  anything  about 
them  at  all,  in  the  sense  that  a  person  does  who  has 
seen  these  wonderful  phenomena.  Therefore  1  say 
that  some  of  them  ought  to  be  seen  during  life. 

991.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  discovered  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  you 
have  described,  your  observing  the  heart  of  the  fish, 
was  it  not  ? — It  is  not  quite  certain  what  argumenta- 
iion  led  Harvey  to  that,  whether  it  was  the  observa- 
tion of  the  living  structure  or  the  contemplation  of 
the  dead  structure. 

992.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  understood  you  to  object  to 
experiments  for  the  mere  discovery  of  fresh  knowledge, 
apart  from  their  subsequent  influence  upon  the  heal- 
ing art,  or  rather  that  you  have  great  doubts  about 
experiments  for  the  mere  purpose  of  extending 
knowledge  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  express  myself  quite 
so  strongly  as  that.  I  drew  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  knowledge  which  I  obtain  for  a  subsequent 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  knowledge  which  I  obtain 
merely  for  knowledge  sake.  They  are  two  things. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  whether  one  is  really 
inferior  to  the  other ;  I  did  not  wish  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  point.  I  merely  drew  a  distinction 
between  them.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
is  right  in  me  to  take  a  step  which  will  enable  me  to 
save  mankind  from  suffering  and  pain  if  I  can,  if  I 
have  a  clear  view  that  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  But 
whether  it  is  right  in  me  to  put  animals  to  suffering  and 
death  in  order  to  add  to  my  range  of  knowledge,  if  I 
could  know  beforehand  that  it  could  do  no  good  to 
man,  is  another  question.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all 
right  for  me  to  throw  any  disparagement  on  the  jiursuit 
of  knowledge  for  knowledge  sake  ;  it  is  the  last  thing 
that  I  would  wish  to  do  ;  but  I  draw  a  line  between 
them,  because  I  think  that  they  are  two  distinct 
vocations  and  two  distinct  dispositions  of  mind. 

993.  But  you  would  think  that  the  one  Avould 
require  more  careful   supervision  and  control  than 


the  other.    You  would  be  more  anxious  to  restrain  Mr. 
experiments  for  the  mere  prosecution  of  science  than  -Acland , 

those  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  ? — I  should 
personally,  because  I  am  a  practical  physician.    I  am    j2  j^]y  ^875 

quite  certain  of  the  value  of  prevention  and  cure  of   

disease.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line 
between  what  knowledge  is  and  what  is  not  likely  to 
be  practically  beneficial. 

994.  You  were  referring  to  those  experiments  of 
Brown- Sequard's.  In  a  paper  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  he  says  :  "  My  watching  over  guinea  pigs  has 
been  on  such  a  scale  (at  one  time  before  the  siege  of 
Paris  I  had  584  in  my  laboratory)  that  I  can  say  I  have 
had  many  and  many  thousands  under  observation  from 
1843  till  now,  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.'' 
Would  you  not  say  that  if  experiments  are  attain- 
ing to  anything  like  those  dimensions  in  England, 
they  would  require  very  careful  supei-vision  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  the  victims  were  protected  to 
some  extent  ? — I  should  be  very  loth  to  sanction  any- 
thing which  added  to  the  suftering  in  the  world, 
either  in  men  or  in  animals ;  and  I  very  much  wish 
that  the  public  sense  of  right  would  take  a  great  deal 
more  pains  than  it  does  to  diminish  unnecessary 
suffering  in  the  world.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  here  on 
the  subject  of  the  various  field  sports,  and  what  pass 
as  innocent  amiasemeuts  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
amount  of  needless  suffering  in  the  world  caused  in 
other  ways  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  suffering 
caused  by  such  a  person  as  Brown-Sequard ;  and 
however  unpopular  that  opinion  may  be,  it  is  simply  a 
statement  of  a  fact,  and  therefore  I  think  it  right  that 
I  should  say  it. 

995.  You  would  hardly  say,  I  suppose,  that  any  one 
sportsman  had  given  pain  to  that  extent ;  that  I 
suppose  is  clubbing  the  work  of  a  great  many  sports- 
men ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  he  had  not. 

996.  Brown-Sequard's  is  a  case  of  a  most  distin- 
guished man,  of  the  very  highest  scientific  power ;  but 
if  the  same  class  of  experiments  were  to  be  conducted 
by  any  man  of  inferior  genius  surely  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  greatest  possible  abuse  ? — Certainly,  and 
they  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

997.  But  who  is  to  draw  the  line,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  kind  of  legal  control  in  the  matter  as  to  the  power 
of  a  man  to  prosecute  with  advantage  experiments  of 
this  kind  ? — I  should  feel  myself  to  be  a  very  im- 
perfect judge  of  that ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  general 
opinion  of  scientific  men,  and  especially  of  the 
medical  profession,  rings  so  true  upon  this  matter,  that 
upon  the  whole,  especially  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  world  is  being  thoroughly  drawn  to  it,  the  abuse 
by  persons  experimenting  will  be  really  very  small ; 
I  should  think  so  at  least. 

998.  Do  you  speak  after  a  thorough  study  of  this 
handbook  edited  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  or  only  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  it  ? — I  have  not  thoroughly 
studied  that  book,  because  I  am  not  at  work  in  that 
department. 

999.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  large  class  of  the 
experiments  of  this  kind  in  this  handbook  are  purely 
demonstrative  ;  that  they  are  intended  to  be  repeated 
by  students,  and  are  actually  repeated  by  students  in 
most  of  the  laboratories  where  this  handbook  is  used  ? — 
I  quite  agree  to  that.  I  have  already  said  that  on  the 
continent  this  practice  of  experiments  upon  living 
animals  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  ;  and  also 
that,  as  Mr.  Erichsen  has  put  it  to  me,  the  practice  has 
grown  up  and  is  growing  up  in  this  country  among 
teachers,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
knowledge  which  we  have  got,  and  the  additional 
zeal  of  an  increasing  number  of  persons  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  study  living  beings  ;  and  I  illustrate  that 
by  saying  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  look  upon  living  beings  merely  as  a  form 
of  matter  in  a  particular  kind  of  operation,  and  who 
simply  consider  it  their  business  to  investigate  them, 
and  learn  anything  they  can  about  them.  That  is  a 
new  phase  of  modern  thought  and  a  comparatively 
new  phase  of  investigation,  one  which  leads  us  neces- 
sarily into  very  serious  conceptions  and  questions  of 
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the  nature  of  our  whole  being  and  moral  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  to  me  part  of  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
question  bearing  on  the  very  foundation  of  human 
society. 

1000.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
object  to  the  Anatomy  Acts;  and  they  are  only 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  feelings  of  relations, 
I  suppose  ;  they  do  not  really  prevent  any  kind  of 
suffering,  except  to  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1001.  Surely  then,  if  you  do  not  object  to  the 
Anatomy  Acts,  you  would  be  favourable  to  Acts 
which  gave  you  the  same  kind  of  security  on  behalf 
of  creatures  which  suffer  in  a  way  which  dead  bodies 
cannot  do  ? — I  think  the  cases  are  very  different. 
The  Anatomy  Act  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
subjects  for  dissection  for  the  ordinary  education  of 
medical  students. 

1002.  But  surely  you  would  take  the  case  for  an 
Act  in  this  matter  as  stronger  than  the  case  for  the 
Anatomy  Acts,  so  lixr  as  those  Anatomy  Acts  were  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  not  simply  to 
procure  subjects  for  the  anatomists  ? — I  think  that 
the  whole  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question  is 
this :  that  if  the  case  is  made  out  that  there  is 
wilful  and  wanton  and  unnecessary  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  scientific  teachers,  then  a  case  is  made  out 
for  abating  that.  That  I  entirely  agree  to.  But 
Avhether  the  way  to  abate  that  is  by  putting  tliese 
eminent  and  cultivated  persons  under  the  control  of 
the  law  in  an  ordinary  way,  or  whether  or  not  the 
Koyal  Society  or  other  persons  should  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  it,  v/ith  a  view  to  their  considering 
in  what  way  these  studies  should  be  controlled,  is 
another  question  ;  and  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  desirable 
that  I  should  express  a  definite  opinion  about  it. 

1003.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.^  You  leave  that  to  us? 
— Yes,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mission. I  beheve  that  it  is  a  very  good  method 
which  is  adopted  by  the  British  Association,  to  placo 
money  grants  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  ba 
employed  by  particular  persons  for  particular  objects; 
and  mutatis  mutandis  I  could  well  imagine,  at  all 
events  with  any  public  grants,  that  some  such  method 
as  that  should  be  adopted  ;  because  money  is  voted  at 
the  present  moment  out  of  the  public  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  this  kind,  or  at  all  events  allied  purposes. 


1004.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  That  does  not  suggest  restric- 
tion, does  it,  but  only  fresh  facilities  ? — Yes, 

1005.  With  reference  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's 
experiments,  were  not  those  experiments  on  dividing 
the  vagus  nerves  both  painful  and  fruitless ;  I  mean 
those  experiments  with  regard  to  digestion.  There 
is  an  account  of  them  given  in  a  pamphlet  before  me, 
which  gives  the  impression  that  they  Avere  both  very 
painful  experiments  and  quite  fruitless  ? —  Without 
referring  to  them  in  detail  I  could  not  give  a  scientific 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  would  say  at  once  that 
supposing  that  were  to  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  that 
would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  such  experiments 
in  the  hands  of  a  really  scientific  man  like  "Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  because  it  is  clear  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  an  experiment  which  is  to  decide  upon  a 
point  may  sometimes  decide  that  in  that  direction 
progress  is  barred,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done. 
It  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing  with  regard  to  all  great 
scientific  men,  that  they  very  seldom  have  undertaken 
investigations  which  have  not  come  to  a  successful 
issue.  There  is  a  peculiar  instinct  in  the  minds  of 
men  like  John  Hunter,  or  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  or  any  great  investigator  in  any 
department  of  science,  which  so  guides  them  that  they 
vei-y  seldom  begin  a  research  which  does  not  come  to  a 
useful  issue  ;  they  have  an  instinct  which  tells  them 
just  the  point  which  is  capable  of  further  develop- 
ment, and  you  will  find  that  failures  are  very  rare  in 
their  case  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  inferior 
people  are  useless,  because  they  have  not  that  instinct 
and  they  do  not  know  the  precise  point  of  science 
which  is  capable  of  further  development,  and  so  they 
waste  their  own  time  and  other  people's  too. 

1006.  {Chairman.)  And  inflict  purposeless  suffer- 
ing ? — Suffering  which  produces  no  result, 

1007.  And  suffering  which  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  on  their  jjart  would  have  prevented? — 
Yes. 

1008.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Do  you  not  think  very  able 
men  indeed,  prosecuting  experiments  with  a  purely 
scientific  end  like  Dr.  Klein,  would  be  apt  to  suggest  a 
great  many  experiments  which  Avould  be  quite  fruit- 
less ? — Fruitless  very  likely  for  the  purpose  of  alle- 
viating human  misery,  but  not  fruitless  for  the  object 
of  clearing  up  a  definite  point  of  knowledge. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Sir  William  Feegusson,  Bart, 

W.  Fcrijiissoii, 

Bart.,  F.R.S.       1009,  {Chairman.)  You  are  Sergeant  Surgeon  to 
the  Queen  ? — Yes. 

1010.  And  surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

101 1.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  ? — Yes. 

1012.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject which  this  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

1013.  Have  you  had  much  personal  experience 
about  it  ? — A  great  deal  in  my  earlier  life, 

1014.  Not  so  much  latterly? — Not  so  much  latterly, 

1015.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  speaking  upon 
the  subject  as  to  its  neccessity  or  utility  ? — I  have  an 
idea  that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done  has  been  of 
service  in  regard  to  physiology  and  human  knowledge, 
but  that  it  has  not  been  of  that  immense  value  to 
human  nature  that  some  claim  for  it, 

1016.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been 
recently  a  great  development  of  the  taste  for  this  sort 
of  investigation  ? — Yes ;  I  am  impressed  with  that 
opinion. 

1017.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  taste  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of 
utility  ? — No  ;  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  utility. 

1018.  Now  are  experiments  which  involve  suffering 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  need  be  ? — I 
think  so. 

1019.  In  what  respects  ? — There  is  continued,  and, 


,  F,R,S.,  called  in  and  examined. 

in  my  estimation,  useless  repetition.  When  once  a 
feet,  which  involves  cruelty  to  lower  animals,  has  been 
fairly  recognised  and  accepted,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  continued  repetition  of 
experiments  to  display  that  fact. 

1020,  When  an  expei"iment  has  once  decided  a 
question,  you  think  it  should  be  left  there  ? — Yes  ; 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  reviving  the 
subject, 

1021,  Unless  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
some  new  element  has  come  under  view  which  requires 
a  new  experiment  to  solve  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1022,  Now  with  regard  to  those  new  expei'iments,  is 
it  a  matter  for  considerable  judgment  whether  they 
ought  to  be  tried  or  not  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  requires 
a  very  high  style  of  judgnaent  to  do  a  rational  experi- 
ment under  such  circumstances, 

1023,  And  that  therefore  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  perform  such  experiments  is  at  any  rate 
very  limited  ? — Comparatively  limited. 

1024,  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  in  surgical 
history  which  would  illustrate  these  positions  ? — 
Such  instances  as  I  can  think  of  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  after  the  fact  more  than  prior  to  the  fact.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  experiments  that  have  been  per- 
formed on  the  lower  animals  with  reference  to  surgery 
have  really  been  abeady  performed,  not  experimentally, 
but  on  the  best  judgment,  on  the  human  subject,  and 
proved  on  the  human  subject ;  and  therefore  there  is 
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scarcely  any  necessity  for  the  repetition  of  such  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  animals  to  prove  the  fact.  In 
recent  times  there  has  been  more  said  and  written  to 
catch  the  public  mind  than  there  used  to  be  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  have  observed  that  frequently  certain 
operations  in  surgery  have  been  referred  to  as  having 
been  developed  in  consequence  of  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  lower  animals.  Now,  John  Hunter, 
who  was  one  of  our  greatest  physiologists,  and  allowed 
to  be  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons  also,  and  may  be 
said  to  this  day  to  stand  at  the  head  of  Avhat  is  called 
scientific  surgery  in  this  country,  is  specially  cele- 
brated for  an  operation  which  he  devised  on  the 
arteries.  That  operation  for  60  or  80  years  stood  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  surgery  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out  (and  I  have  inquired 
into  the  subject).  Hunter's  first  experiment,  if  it  might 
so  be  called,  was  done  on  the  human  subject,  and  it 
was  long  after  ho  had  repeated  his  operation  on  the 
human  subject  and  others  had  repeated  it,  that  the 
fashion  of  tying  arteries  on  the  lower  animals  origi- 
nated or  Avas  developed.  That  fashion  was  quite  justi- 
fiable at  the  time  ;  it  is  no  longer  now  justifiable  ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  case,  the 
experiment  might  have  been  left  entirely  untouched, 
for  Hunter  had  already  experimented  and  developed 
the  fact  on  the  human  subject. 

1025.  Then  in  short  in  this  particular  case  the 
experiments  that  were  tried  on  living  animals  did  not 
establish  the  fact  ;  they  were  only  useful,  if  at  all, 
for  illustrating  it  a  posteriori  ? — Quite  so. 

1026.  Now  have  the  great  performers  of  these 
painful  experiments  on  animals  been  generally  great 
surgeons  ?  —  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great 
surgeons  having  been  very  great  experimenters  on 
the  lower  animals.  In  this  country  we  think  that  the 
experiments  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  on 
the  lower  animals  were  interesting  ;  but  they  were 
some  of  these  very  operations  which  I  have  referrred 
to,  after  the  development  of  the  operation  on  the 
human  subject.  Of  course  he  is  one  of  those  great 
surgeons  who  did  perform  such  operations  satisfactorily 
for  the  time,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  very  expert 
operator  on  the  lower  animals  has  made  himself 
thereby  an  expert  operator  on  the  human  subject  ,- 
nor  am  I  aware  that  a  great  operator  on  the  human 
subject  has  ever  prided  himself  on  being  a  good  operator 
on  the  lower  animals. 

1027.  We  have  heard  the  name  of  a  very  celebrated 
surgeon,  Mr.  Syme  ;  what  was  his  practice  ?— 'My 
recollection  of  Mr.  Syme's  scientific  investigations 
leads  me  to  think  that  his  operations  on  the  lower 
animals  were  chiefly  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  ascertain 
certain  views  regarding  the  life  and  death  and  growth 
of  bone  ;  he  used  to  perform  a  number  of  operations 
of  that  kind,  but  though  the  detail  of  them  was  in- 
teresting enough  at  the  time,  I  am  very  doubtful  now 
whether  these  experiments  had  any  special  beneficial 
influence  on  the  practice  of  surgery. 

1028.  Mr.  Syme  was  himself  very  unwilling  to 
perform  these  experiments,  was  he  not  ? — He  lived 
to  express  an  abhorrence  of  such  operations,  at  all 
events  if  they  were  not  useful.  I  think  at  the  time 
he  performed  them  he  was  willing  enough,  because 
he  thought  that  he  had  a  great  object  in  view. 

1029.  But  his  ultimate  authority  was  strongly  on 
the  other  side  ? — Strongly  on  the  other  side,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  special  report  of  his  own  in  association 
with  some  gentlemen  interested  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery and  physiology. 

1030.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  ?— Yes,  I  have  got 
a  copy  of  it.  About  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Syme  and 
other  gentlemen  had  been  asked  to  give  their  opinion 
regarding  the  subject  of  vivisection,  and  there  is  a 
report  published  in  the  40th  volume  of  the  "  Veteri- 
narian," 1867,  to  this  effect :  "  We  have  great 
"  satisfaction  in  publishing  the  following  important 
"  protest :  '  We  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  Scotland, 
"  '  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
"  -desire  1o  express  our  opinion  that  the  performance 
"  '  of  operations  on  living  animals  is  altogether  un- 


"  '  necessary  and  useless  for  the  purpose  of  causation.  Sir 
"  'James  Syme,  Chairman,  James  Dunsmure,  M.D.,    ^V- Fcri,ui'on, 
"  '  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,    ^("  t-^H  S. 
"  'J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.D. ;  John  Lawson,  Pre-    12  juiy  1875 

"  '  sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur-     "J  " 

"  '  geons ;  B.  Cartledge,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  Coun- 
"  '  cil  of  R.C.V.S.  ;  William  Cockburn,  M.R.C.V.S. ; 
"  '  William  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S.  ;  Charles  Seeker, 
"  '  M.R.C.V.S.  ;  James  Cowie,  M.R.C.V.S.  I  fully 
"  '  concur  in  the  above,  John  Wilkinson,  Principal 
"  '  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.'  "  No  man 
perhaps  has  ever  had  more  experience  on  the  human 
subject  than  Mr.  Syme,  and  I  believe,  from  knowledge 
that  every  man  is  acquainted  with,  that  he  investi- 
gated by  experiments  on  living  lower  animals,  partly 
witli  a  view  of  developing  features  in  reference  to  the 
human  subject,  but  more  in  fact  with  regard  to 
physiology  than  Avith  regard  to  practical  surgery,  and 
I  myself  have  a  strong  opinion  that  such  an  expression 
coming  from  Mr.  Syme  (and  he  must  have  passed 
the  middle  period  of  life  at  that  time),  was  a  mature 
and  valuable  opinion. 

1031.  Did  I  rightly  understand  from  you  just  now  ♦ 
that  your  own  opinion  in  mature  life  was  much  less 
favourable  to  these  experiments  than  it  was  when 

you  were  young  r — Yes,  because  I  had  not  the  same 
grasp  of  the  subject  at  that  time.  I  was  more  per- 
haps influenced  by  what  other  people  had  done,  and 
by  the  wish  to  come  up  to  what  they  had  done  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  but  the  more  matured  judg- 
ment of  recent  years  has  led  .me  to  say  to  myself 
now  that  I  would  not  perform  some  of  the  operations 
at  this  present  time  that  I  performed  myself  in 
earlier  days. 

1032.  Do  you  think  that  these  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  have  contributed  very  much  to  mitiga- 
ting the  pain  and  removing  the  suffering  of  the  human 
race  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have.  I  think  they 
have  been  of  great  value  in  many  respects,  but  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  think  that  they  have  led  to  the 
mitigation  of  pain  in  the  human  subject. 

1033.  But  that  in  point  of  fact  they  have  lieen . 
much  more  pursued  by  persons  who  are  not  practical 
surgeons  than  by  persons  who  are  ? — Decidedly. 
Even  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  chloroform  the 
best  and  chief  experiments  were  made  on  the  human 
subject ;  all  the  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
have  been  done  since  the  experiments  were  conclu- 
sively applied  to  the  human  subject. 

1034.  When  chloroform  was  introduced  by  Sir 
James  Simpson  he  tried  many  of  the  experiments  on 
himself,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  did  when  he  was  trying 
the  effects  of  chloroform.  Of  course  ana;sthesia  was 
devised  prior  to  that  time. 

1035.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  experiments  upon  animals,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  may  be  necessary,  are  per- 
formed with  all  the  care  and  all  the  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  animals  that  there  ought  to  be  ? — I 
could  not  give  a  jDrecise  answer  to  that ;  but  the  im- 
pi'ession  on  my  mind  is  that  these  experiments  are 
done  very  frequently  in  a  most  reckless  manner. 

1036.  In  a  manner  that,  if  it  were  known  to  tlie 
public  at  large,  would  call  for  interference  on  their 
part  ? — Yes,  and  would  bring  the  reputation  of  certain 
scientific  men  far  below  what  it  should  be. 

1037.  We  have  been  told  that,  speakiqg  generally, 
experiments  of  this  kind  are  performed  with  the  greatest 
possible  consideration  for  the  animal,  and  with  the 
greatest  indisposition  to  inflict  at  least  protracted 
suffering.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 
Gentlemen  may  fancy  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  fulfil  that  idea.  Indeed  I  have  reason  to  imagine 
that  such  suff'erings  incidental  to  such  operations  are 
protracted  in  a  very  shocking  manner.  I  will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  an  animal  being  crucified  for 
several  days  perhaps  ;  introduced  several  times  into  a 
lecture  room  foi-  the  class  to  see  how  the  experi- 
ment was  going  on. 

1038.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  done  not  only  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  but  also  in  this  country  ? — 
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Sir  I  believe  it  to  be  done  in  this  country,  from  what  I 

W.  Fergusson,   ^ave  heard. 

Bart,  F.R.S.       j^gg^  Erichscn.)  For  what  purpose  ?•— Some 
12  July  1875.    physiological  experiments  which  the  teacher  might  be 
  interested  in  at  the  time. 

1040.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  if  the  public 
really  knew  what  was  actually  going  on  in  this 
country  at  this  time  they  would  expect  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  ? — I  do 
think  so,  just  as  much  as  with  reference  to  the  disin- 
terring of  dead  bodies  years  ago. 

1041.  Have  you  got  in  your  mind  any  particular 
mode  in  which  you  think  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
could  usefully  interfere  ? — In  a  very  vague  way  cer- 
tainly. I  think  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  judicious 
representation  to  men  engaged  in  science  that  they 
must  be  careful  how  they  resort  to  such  experiments, 
and  how  they  encourage  the  performance  of  them  by 
those  who  are  younger  and  less  informed  than  them- 
selves. 

1042.  You  have  just  now  referred  to  the  subject  of 
anatomy.    Do  you  think  that  any  interference  with 

0  experiments  upon  living  animals  of  the  nature  of  that 

which  was  introduced  in  regard  to  anatomy  could  be 
usefully  applied  ? — I  believe  there  might  be  some 
sensible  jurisdiction,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  point  out  one  to  please  all  parties. 

1043.  But  without  attempting  that  impossibility, 
do  you  see  your  way  to  some  interference  with  these 
experiments  ? — I  think  that  an  expression  of  some 
views  from  the  Government  and  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect ; 
that  a  man  would  then  very  likely  run  the  risk  of 
losing  caste  and  character  if  he  went  beyond  certain 
bounds. 

1044.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  that  there  should  be  publicity  ? — 
Publicity  is  much  better  than  privacy  in  regard  to 
these  matters. 

1045.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  apjDlica- 
tion  to  this  subject  of  the  same  general  enactment 
as  liao  been  applied  to  anatomy  ? — It  would  be  a 
much  more  difficult  subject  to  legislate  upon ;  the 
field  is  so  extensive.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
thought  associated  with  the  matter,  giving  rise  to 
features  that  we  cannot  connect  with  the  mere  taking 
bodies  from  the  grave  and  dissecting  them.  Men  of  a 
very  superior  stamp  might  have  thoughts  in  their 
minds,  and  the  desire  to  develope  these  thoughts  by 
experiments  that  really  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  human  subject,  and  it  would  be  I  think  a  great 
pity  that  such  a  man  should  be  entirely  trammelled. 
But  if  you  had  reason  to  think  that  a  man  of 
enthusiastic  mind  was  indulging  too  freely  in  these 
thoughts  in  that  way,  it  might  be  well  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses,  to  show  him  that  he  was  only  working  in 
ignorance  as  it  wei'e. 

1046.  Should  I  rightly  represent  your  views  if  I 
said  that  you  think  there  is  some  great  need  for 
a  remedy ;  but  that  the  application  of  that  remedy  is 
difficult?— Yes. 

'  1047.  It  would  require  therefore  great  considera- 
tion and  care  ? — Yes. 

1048.  Nevertheless,  that  if  the  public  knew  all  that 
is  to  be  known  on  the  subject,  they  would  be  likely 
to  demand  some  remedy  ?  —  Yes ;  I  think  they 
would. 

1049.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  have  stated  that 
you  consider  that  experiments  involviag  cruelty  to 
animals  have  been  too  frequent,  and  that  they  have 
not  led  to  the  mitigation  of  pain,  generally  speaking ; 
but  I  presume  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
not  led  to  the  successful  treatment  of  complaints,  or 
the  mitigation  of  human  suffering  at  all  ? — With 
reference  to  that  I  may  perhaps  speak  more  con- 
fidently regarding  surgery  than  other  departments  in 
my  own  profession,  and  in  surgery  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  of  these  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
having  led  to  the  mitigation  of  pain  or  to  improve- 
ment as  regards  surgical  details. 

1050.  But  we  have  had  statements  here  by  a  very 


high  medical  authority  that  there  were  several  branches 
of  medical  science  which  have  been  entirely  ascertained 
by  means  of  these  experiments.  We  have  had  brought 
to  our  attention,  for  instance,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  ? — Of  course 
everyone  admits  those ;  but  then  that  is  a  bygone 
thing. 

1051.  And  on  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  and  the  nerves, 
we  have  been  assured  here  that  very  great  knowledge 
has  been  obtained,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
obtained  except  by  vivisection  ? — Well,  I  suppose  we 
must  admit  that ;  but  I  have  no  very  strong  impression 
on  my  mind  as  to  the  great  value  of  some  of  these 
experiments.  I  do  not  think,  referring  to  the  most 
recent  experiments  that  have  been  made,  that  you 
can  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  actions  of 
nature  from  looking  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
at  the  liver.  You  get  a  window  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  get  the  gall  bladder  laid  open,  and  you 
look  at  it,  or  a  physiologist  looks  at  it,  and  watches 
it  a  certain  number  of  hours  or  days ;  but  the  animal 
is  put  into  such  an  extraordinary  condition  by  all 
that  has  been  done,  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
very  great  confidence  in  the  results  of  such  an 
experiment. 

1052.  But  do  you  think  that  the  same  knowledge 
would  be  obtained  by  operations  on  the  human  body  ? 
— No,  certainly  not ;  but  a  great  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  two,  I  think.  Very  often  certain 
operations  are  performed  on  the  lower  animals,  and 
these  experiments  are  used  in  a  way  that  they  never 
would  be  used  in  the  human  subject. 

1053.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  you  meant  by  your 
answer  I  suppose  was,  that  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  experiment  in  which  the  animal  was  put,  made 
it  very  doubtful  what  was  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
periment ? — Exactly.  The  opinion  in  my  mind  with 
regard  to  that  might  be  illustrated  from  what  we  have 
all  felt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  you  have  felt 
as  well  as  you  have  ever  done  in  your  life  :  at  the 
end  of  the  week  you  are  knocked  down  by  some  kind 
of  fever ;  and  then  every  function  in  your  body  is 
disturbed,  and  there  is  nothing  in  accordance  with 
normal  or  healthy  nature.  Now  for  my  own  part 
.1  say  that  an  experiment  performed  on  my  body 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  one  performed  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  totally  different  and  would  lead  to  different  results. 
There  would  not  be  that  kind  of  precision  in  the 
results  that  ought  to  be  considered  essential,  unless 
indeed  you  are  experimenting  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence between  health  and  disease. 

1054.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  With  the  opinion  that 
you  hold  on  the  subject,  would  you  think  it  safe  to 
abolish  altogether  experiments  on  living  animals  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  thorough  surgical  or  medical 
knowledge  ?  —  No,  I  certainly  would  not  go  that 
length  of  restraining  rational  men  from  doing  that 
which  they  thought  right ;  but  I  would  enjoin  great 
caution, 

1055.  Supposing  that  this  Commission  was  to 
recommend  certain  restrictions  upon  these  experi- 
ments, could  you  suggest  to  us  any  mode  by  which 
you  could  distinguish  useful  and  necessary  experi- 
ments from  those  which  you  think  involve  cruelty, 
and  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  human  race  ? — In 
general  terms  I  have  done  that  already  ;  but  in  regard 
to  other  ways,  I  think  you  must  still  leave  a  margin 
for  a  man's  judgment,  and  if  he  chooses  to  display 
very  bad  judgment  he  must  just  suffer  as  other  men 
do  who  display  very  bad  judgment  in  all  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  But  it  would  be  well  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  superintendence,  such  as  is 
indicated  by  you ;  let  the  man  know  that  if  he  goes 
to  excess  he  will  fall  into  a  low  caste. 

1056.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
impression  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  not  to  any 
legislative  enactment.  Does  not  your  suggestion 
amount  to  that  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  fair  view  of  it.  I 
might  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  disputed,  but  my  own  idea  is  (and  Mr, 
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Evichsen,  perhaps,  would  confirm  me  in  that  view), 
that  so  for  as  the  treatment  of  human  beings  in 
hospitals  is  concerned  (I  say  it  with  all  respect  to 
continental  practitioners),  there  is,  so  to  say,  more 
humanity  and  kindness  displayed  in  English  hospitals 
than  there  is  in  hospitals  abroad,  in  certain  coun- 
tries abroad  at  all  events ;  and  that  I  attribute 
largely  to  the  circumstance  that  every  man  prac- 
tising in  an  English  hospital  is  largely  amenable 
to  the  observation  and  opinions  of  those  who  take 
interest  in  these  hospitals  ;  whereas  in  a  foreign 
hospital,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  man  is 
himself  the  sole  arbiter.  He  may  do  what  he  chooses 
and  there  is  nobody  to  interfere,  and  it  will  not  in- 
jure his  position  in  social  life  or^ practice;  whereas 
if  a  man  in  this  country  were  to  get  a  character  fur 
roughness  and  rudeness,  and  want  of  courtesy  to  his 
patients,  to  a  certainty  that  man  would  soon  feel  that 
he  had  lost  caste  in  the  general  community,  and 
losing  caste  he  should  not  have  that  position  that  he 
otherwise  should. 

1057.  The  object  of  this  Commission  is  first  of  all 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  extent  to  which  what  is 
called  vivisection  is  carried  on  in  this  country  ;  the 
second  object  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  treated  in  the  future.  Now  I 
collect  from  what  you  have  just  stated  to  us,  that  you 
are  opposed  to  legislation  on  the  subject.  Is  that  so  ? 
And  would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  influences  which 
you  have  just  mentioned  ? — There  might  he,  I  think, 
an  opinion  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  great 
authorities  in  the  country,  but  I  should  be  very  re- 
luctant to  coerce  scientific  men  to  give  up  their 
investigations.  They  are  considered  of  very  much 
importance  by  many. 

1058.  You  would  not,  for  instance,  recommend  that 
any  pai'ticular  ofiicer  should  be  directed  to  attend  on 
evei'y  occasion  when  such  experiments  were  made  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  offensive  thing  to 
men  of  science  in  this  country  that  that  should  be 
done. 

1059.  You  would  be  satisfied  then  if  this  Com- 
mission were  to  express  its  opinion  very  strongly  on 
the  subject,  and  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
public  ? — That  would  come  up  to  my  views  and 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

1060.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  proposition  has  been 
made  that  the  legislation  should  bring  in  the  principle 
of  licensing,  that  is  to  say,  licensing  men  who  are 
supposed  to  be  qualified  for  making  experiments,  to 
try  them.  Has  that  suggestion  come  before  you  ? — 
I  have  heard  it. 

1061.  What  do  you  think  about  it? — It  is  very 
questionable. 

•  1062,  When  you  say  that  high  authorities  should 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  you  mean  the 
Legislature  ? — Yes,  or  the  Government. 

1063.  But  you  think  •  that  it  should  be  a  mere 
opinion,  witiiout  attachuig  any  penalty  to  persons  who 
went  contrary  to  that  opinion  ? — I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  a  penalty,  excepting  that  penalty  that  I  have 
referred  to  again  and  again, — that  a  man  must  suffer 
in  public  estimation  according  to  his  acts  and  deeds. 

1064.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  many  of  these 
experiments  are  tried  by  men  of  science  in  their  own 
apartments  ? — I  believe  so. 

1065.  Then  public  opinion  would  not  reach  those 
men,  would  it? — Yes,  it  would  have  its  eff'ect  in  a 
short  time. 

1066.  You  think  it  would  be  known  that  they  did 
try  the  experiments  ? — Yes ;  of  course  there  is  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
they  would  interfere  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  when 
a  person  ill-uses  one  of  his  own  family,  if  that  goes 
on  largely  it  is  found  out  by  the  public  at  last,  and 
the  person  suffers  accordingly. 

1067.  Are  you  aware  that  the  present  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act  is  not  supposed  to  apply  to  these  experi- 
ments because  of  the  definition  of  "  animal  ?" — Yes, 
I  am  aware  of  that  feature. 

1068.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  enlarging  that 
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definition,  so  as  to  include  wild  animals  ? — It  would  Sir 
be  a  great  advantage  I  think  to  do  so.  W.  Feri/usso?!, 

1069.  So  as  to  throw,  as  it  were,  the  onus  probandi   Bai-i.,  F.R.S. 
on  the  man  to  show  that  he  had  a  proper  object  in       Julv  1875 
the  experiment  ? — Quite  so,  and  to  make  him  aware 
that  the  life  of  the  wild  animal  is  as  precious  to  itself 
as  the  life  of  the  domestic  animal. 

^  1070.  The  fact  that  that  might  in  some  degree 
hit  the  sportsman  would  not  be  an  argument  against 
it,  you  think  ? — No,  that  is  the  poor  device  of  some 
people  to  stop  all  these  inquiries  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  an  argument  at  all. 

1071.  You  have  studied  ansesthetics  a  great  deal, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1072.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Wourali  ?  Do 
you  consider  it  an  aufesthetic,  or  not  ? — Forty  years 
ago  I  used  to  use  it  frequently  as  a  poison. 

1073.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  anesthetic  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  the  smallest  proof  to  that  effect. 

1074.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  that  in  this 
handboolv  of  physiology  there  are  a  great  many  ex  • 
periments  described,  generally  speaking,  at  least  often 
they  are  suggested  to  be  made,  imder  the  influence  of 
this  Wourali.  You  would  not  consider  that  that  could 
be  depended  on  as  an  anaesthetic  ? — Certainly  not. 
My  recollection  is  to  the  effect  that  it  generally 
killed  outright,  and  very  speedily. 

1075.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  it  is  in  itself  a  poison 
prevents  the  question  being  solved  whether  it  is  an 
anaesthetic  or  not,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
chloroform,  because  no  human  subject  ought  to  take 
it  ? — It  has  never  been  used  or  put  before  the  pro- 
fession in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  used  on  the 
human  subject  as  an  anaesthetic,  so  far  as  I  Itnow. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  tried  40  years  ago  was  to 
put  a  little  of  it  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  and  see  the 
I'abbit  die  in  a  minute  or  two. 

1076.  And  you  never  saw  it  applied  to  the  human 
subject  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  known  it  used  for  the 
human  subject. 

1077.  We  are  told  that  the  reason  why  it  is  recom- 
mended in  experiments  is  not  that  it  makes  the 
animal  insensible  to  pain,  but  that  it  makes  the 
animal  still  and  quiet.  Do  you  know  whether 
that  is  the  case  ? — I  should  doubt  very  much  its 
making  the  animal  insensible.  I  do  not  know  it  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  very  strong  ideas 
with  reference  to  these  experiments  performed  under 
anjEsthesia  as  being  far  less  valuable.  I  do  not  go  in 
with  that  view,  which  is  very  prevalent,  that  these 
experiments  may  now  be  permitted  because  we  have 
got  ana3sthesia  to  prevent  the  pain.  The  experiment 
is  not  of  the  smallest  value  during  its  performance. 
You  cannot  make  a  perfect  experiment  on  the  animal 
until  it  is  in  its  normal  condition. 

1078.  That  does  not  imply  that  you  do  not  think 
that  the  animal  is  made  as  insensible  to  pain  as  the 
human  subject  would  be  ? — I  fancy  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much  dift'ei'ence. 

1079.  What  you  mean  is  that  if  a  man  tries  his 
experiment  of  course  he  hopes  it  will  be  a  successful 
one  ;  whereas  you  think  that  the  anassthetic  may  so 
derange  the  animal  as  to  prevent  its  being  suc- 
cessful ? — It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  see  what 
they  want  to  see  under  anaesthesia,  because  the  animjil 
is  no  longer  itself.  An  experiment  on  the  human 
subject,  for  example,  to  whom  you  have  given  an 
anaisthetic,  chloroform  say,  goes  this  length, — that  the 
person  is  rendered  insensible,  and  you  may  do  any 
kind  of  painful  thing  to  that  individual  for  the  time. 
That  proves  what  I  say.  But  further  than  that  the 
anjBsthetic  has  no  other  value,  because  when  a  person, 
having  undergone  an  ordinary  surgical  oj^eration 
recovers  from  it,  then  he  suffers  just  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  if  he  had  not  had  chloroform  at  all  during 
the  performance  of  the  operation. 

1080.  In  the  after  suffering  you  mean  ? — In  the 
after  suffering  ;  and  there  I  think  there  is  a  great 
weakness  on  the  part  of  "those  who  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  vivisection  of  the  lower  animals  may 
now  be  more  readily  done  than  it  could  be  before, 
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Sir         because  an  experiment  at  the  time  of  an  animal  being 
W.  Ferc/usson^,   insensible  is  really  of  little  or  no  value. 
Bart.,  L.R.S.       1081.  Several  of  the  witnesses  before  us  have  said 
12  July  1875  ^^^7  think  that  anesthetics  ought  to  be  employed 

  wherever  they  could,  and  that  the  animal  should  be 

killed  before  it  woke  up  to  sensation.  What  have  you 
to  say  to  that  ? — I  myself  cannot  understand  these 
experiments  as  a  surgeon  ;  I  do  not  see  what  value 
they 'can  be  of  at  all. 

1082.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  the  animal  was 
under  at  least  the  temporary  influence  ot  a  powerful 
poison  would  throw  great  doubt  upon  the  whole  nature 
of  the  experiment  ? — Upou  the  value  of  rhe  experiment 
I  think  it  would.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
the  case  of  a  rabbit  or  a  dog  you  could  make  it  so 
insensible  that  you  might  cut  out  all  its  bowels,  and 
the  animal  would  never  express  pain  by  any  mental 
or  physical  indication.  Then  of  course  you  know 
what  Avould  happeu  after  that. 

1083.  As  far  as  regards  an  experiment  for  merely 
enabling  an  operator  to  do  an  operation,  that  is  to  say, 
for  a  sui'geon,  you  would  say  that  such  an  experiment 
vv'ould  be  of  very  little  upe,  or  that  it  would  be  Yevy 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  of  use  'i- — I  think  this 
is  an  instance  which  I  would  put  at  once  to  any  man 
who  is  trying  an  experiment  of  that  kind  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  human  subject,  because  we  have  had 
more  experiments  performed  on  the  human  subject 
than  have  ever  been  performed  on  the  lower  animals 
dui'ing  anajsthesia. 

1084.  But  that  objection  of  yours  to  that  kind  of 
experiments  would  hardly  apply,  would  it,  to  experi- 
ments that  were  physiological,  such  as  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  because  these  are 
experiments  to  see  the  actual  process  within  the 
human  body  ? — That  I  think  is  right  enough ;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  applicable ;  moreover  that  is  a 
wrought  out  subject. 

1085.  But  am  I  right  in  rather  gathering  this  from 
your  evidence,  that  although  you  would  not  say  that  no 
future  experiments  of  this  kind  might  be  useful,  or 
even  under  certain  circumstances  necessary,  yet  you 
attach  less  value  to  them  than  many  other  members  of 
your  profession,  for  two  reasons';  first,  because  the 
actual  experiment  itself  puts  the  animal  into  an 
aljoormal  condition ;  secondly,  that  anaesthetics  when 
used,  would  in  addition  put  the  animal  into  an  abnor- 
mal condition? — I  have  no  strong  ideas  about  the 
experiment  itself  apart  from  anassthesia,  though 
in  some  instances  I  believe  dogs  laid  hold  of  suddenly 
and  violently  and  pinned  down  on  a  board,  get  into 
such  a  violent  and  excited  state  that  you  have  not  the 
animal  in  its  normal  condition. 

1086.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  In  reference  to  a  remark 
that  you  have  just  made,  [  will  ask  you  a  question, 
because  it  is  novel  to  me.  Is  it  the  case  that  dogs 
are  ever  "pinned"  to  boards,  or  that  animals  are 
crucified,  as  you  said  in  another  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — I  have  not  myself  seen  it,  but  I  have  heard 
of  it  frequently,  and  I  have  had  brought  under  my 
notice  in  the  last  nine  months  the  case  of  two  dogs 
being  strapped  to  boards  (I  meant  pinned  to  them  in 
that  sense)  at  Norwich,  and  a  surgeon  went  up  and 
cut  the  straps  so  as  to  let  the  creatures  have  some 
kind  of  relief.  Let  me  also  draw  your  attention  to 
this, — you  know  that  frogs  are  not  strapped ;  they 
are  pinned  and  tied ;  pinned  more  frequently  than  in 
any  other  way. 

1087.  With  regard  to  surgical  experiments,  you 
have  had  immense  experience,  as  we  all  know,  not 
only  in  surgery  itself,  but  also  in  the  education  of 
young  surgeons,  and  in  watching  the  process  of  many 
surgeons  through  life.  Is  it  your  experience  or  not 
that  surgeons  perform  operations  upon  living  animals 
with  the  view  of  accustoming  themselves  to  operations, 
so  as  to  acquire  dexterity  in  operations  on  the  human 
subject  ? — It  is  not  my  experience.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  might  be  done. 

1088.  But  it  is  not  your  experience  that  it  is  so 
done  in  this  country  ? — Certainly  not. 

1089.  I  gather  from  you  that  it  is  not  the  habit  of 


surgeons  to  practise  vivisection  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  dexterity  upon  human  beings  ? — Certainly 
not  in  this  countrj'. 

1090.  And  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  because 
the  condition  of  the  tissues  is  very  diflferent  ? — Yes; 
the  surroundings  are  so  very  different  that  I  should 
place  no  confidence  in  any  man  who  acquired  additional 
experience  in  that  way. 

1091.  A  great  many  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  this  country,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  others,  have  all  performed  experiments  of  various 
kinds  upon  animals ;  these  have  been  to  elucidate  a 
certain  definite  point,  and  in  the  hope  of  adding 
something  or  other  to  the  general  stock  of  human 
knowledge  ?  —  Tlfey  have  also  been  performed  by 
gentlemen,  such  as  these,  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  special  views  of  their  own,  and,  so  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  judge,  very  legitimately. 

1092.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  operations  in  surgery 
were  not  usually  first  of  all  performed  upon  animals, 
and  then  upon  the  human  subject  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a 
very  strong  impression  to  that  efiect.  I  have  thought 
over  it  again  and  again,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is 
any  single  operation  in  surgery  which  has  been 
initiated  by  the  performance  of  sometliing  like  it  on 
the  lower  animals. 

1093.  The  operations  that  have  been  pei'formed  on 
the  lower  animals,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  similar 
procedures  upon  the  human  subject,  have  all  been 
performed  after  those  operations  had  been  done  on 
the  human  subject  ? — Invariably.  Whatever  has  been 
done  after  is  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

1094.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  experiments 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  practical  surgery,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Jones'  experiments  upon  the  kind 
of  ligature  to  use  upon  the  arteries  ;  that  before  his 
time  John  LIunter  used  broad  ligatures,  and  that  bad 
I'esults  followed  the  use  of  those  ligatures,  and  that  the 
experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Jones  threw  great 
light  upon  the  proper  sort  of  ligature  to  use,  and 
were  consequently  of  use  to  surgeons.  What  is  your 
view  as  to  that  ? — Jones'  experiments  were  of  con- 
siderable value  to  surgery  at  that  particular  time ; 
but  they  have  all  been  done  again  and  again. 

1095.  And  it  would  not  be  proper  to  repeat  them  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

1096.  That  is  a  past  matter  ;  but  at  the  time  they 
were  of  great  service  to  surgery  ? — Up  to  this  day, 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  that  point,  practical  sur- 
geons seem  to  have  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  kind  of  ligature  as  they  had  in  Jones's  day. 

1097.  Experiments  have  been  made  of  late  years 
on  that  very  point  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes, 
and  by  many  others. 

1098.  {3Ir.  Forsler.)  Experiments  on  animals  or 
on  the  human  subject  do  you  mean  ? — On  animals  and 
on  the  human  subject ;  experiments  are  going  on  on 
the  human  subject  daily  just  now  ;  but  these  are 
rational  experiments,  quite  legitimate. 

1099.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Experiments  on  the  human 
subject,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  operation ;  one 
surgeon  uses  one  kind  of  ligature  and  another  another  ? 
— Yes;  it  is  the  object  of  the  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  best.  But  in  saying  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  a  reckless  operation  as  to  human 
life. 

1100.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  speaking  of  the 
indirect  influence  that  experimentation  on  the  lower 
animals  has  on  the  progress  of  surgery,  but  we  have  been 
told  that  certain  observations,  such  as  those  which  are 
made  in  what  may  be  termed  pathological  experimen- 
tation, the  production  of  infiammation  for  instance  in 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  and  so  forth,  have  had  a 
very  direct  bearing  (and  no  doubt  they  liave)  upou 
the  progress  of  medical  science.  Have  such  experi- 
ments, in  your  opinion  had  any  direct  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  surgical  pi'actice  ? — Well  ;  I  do  not 
think  it.    I  am  as  familiar  as  most  people  with  these 
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experiments,  and  I  cmmot  say  that  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  tlie  vahie  of  tliem. 

1101.  Has  your  own  practice  been  very  much  in  - 
fluenced in  any  way  whatever  by  what  has  been  observed 
in  this  way  in  the  lower  animals  ;  or  has  it  been  the 
result  of  your  own  clinical  and  pathological  observa- 
tion on  the  human  subject  ? — Chiefly  the  latter  ;  and 
since  I  have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  usual  views 
that  ai'e  held  in  this  country,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
had  my  mind  ojjened  up  by  experiment!)  to  any  in 
crease  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

1102.  I  suppose  we  may  say  this,  that  medicine  is 
based  upon  jjhysiological,  but  also  upon  clinical  ob- 
servation and  pathology  ? — Yes. 

1103.  And  in  your  opinion  is  clinical  observation 
and  pathological  observation  of  more  service  to  prac- 
tical surgery  than  experimental  physiology  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a  precision  in  the  one,  whilst  the  other  is 
largely  theoretical. 

1104.  {Mr.  Hutton.')  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
the  experiments  for  the  transfusion  of  blood  to  which 
Sir  James  Paget  referred  in  his  evidence  ? — I  think  I 
may  have  seen  once  or  twice  the  transfusion  of  blood 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  and  I  have  knoAvn 
it  in  my  experience  again  and  again. 

1105.  Can  you  say  whether  the  experiments  on 
animals  on  that  subject  were  in  your  opinion  essential 
to  the  determining  of  the  proper  conditions  for  that 
transfusion  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  of  the 
smallest  practical  value. 

1106.  You  were  a  witness,  were  you  not,  of  that 
experiment  at  Norwich  which  has  been  alluded  to  ? — 
No,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  not ;  I  was  a  witness  in 
the  trial. 

1107.  But  in  your  opinion  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  eiFect  of  absinthe  and  alcohol  on  the  stomach 
by  transfusing  it  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  was  a 
perfectly  useless  experiment  ?  —  I  think  it  was 
grounded  upon  incorrect  views  altogether.  There  is 
no  strict  analogy  between  the  two,  particularly  when 
you  want  to  put  that  analogy  \n  association  with  a 
similar  thing  in  the  human  body. 

1108.  And  did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  Mr.  Jones'  experiments  on  the  ligatures  had  not 
determined  the  question  at  all  of  the  kind  of  ligature 
best  suited  for  the  arteries  ? — That  is  so  ;  the  con- 
troversy has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and  variety  of 
opinion  still  exists. 

1109.  Experiments  on  the  human  body  are  much 
inore  efficient  for  the  purpose  than  experiments  on  the 
arteries  of  animals  ? — The  ordinary  operations,  I 
Avould  hardly  call  thein  experiments,  are  much  more 
efficient ;  all  such  experiments  have  been  founded  on 
reason,  and  without  any  risk  to  the  human  being. 

1110.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  handbook  of 
Dr.  Sanderson's  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it, 
but  I  have  purposely  rather  avoided  it. 

1111.  You  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  the  experi- 
ments described  in  it  ? — I  have  heard  something 
about  them ;  I  I'ancy  a  large  number  of  them  are 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 

1112.  {Sir  John  Karslahe.)  Would  you  let  me 
know  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  state  the 
oi)lnion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reckless  practice 
of  vivisection  going  on  at  the  present  time  ? — I  hear 
young  men  who  are  pupils,  or  have  recently  been 
jnipils,  speaking  of  what  they  have  seen  in  the 
tlieatres,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  of  those  who 
profess  to  teach  piiysiology. 

1113.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  Commission  j)ar- 
ticular  theatres  or  lecture  rooms  or  laboratories  in 
which  you  have  heard  that  these  practices  prevail  ? 
— could  not  be  precise. 

1114.  Could  you  give  us  some  clue  by  which  we 
could  get  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
to  what  extent  they  prevail  ? — I  can  only  do  it  in 
very  general  terms.  I  should  recommend  inquiries 
to  be  made  at  any  of  the  physiological  institutions  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 


1115.  It  is  from  what  yon  have  heard  of  wliat  goes  Sir 

on  at  those  theatres  and  laboratoj-ies  that  you  have    W.  Fcrfiusson 
formed  the  opinion   that  there  is  a  great  deal  of   -^"''-i  i'^-Ji  S. 
reckless   practice    of  vivisection    prevalent   at   the    ^  jg^^ 
present  time  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  miglit  have  seen  it  in    '   '  "  ^ 
the  papers  too.    In  some  of  the  Edinburgh  papers 
recently  there  has  been  a  letter  from  "  A  Citizen  of 
Edinburgh,"  in  which  he  questions  the  propriety  of 
the  system  by  which,  when  they  are  building  a  new 
university  in  Edinburgh,  it  should  appear  conspi- 
cuously that  very  careful  provisions  are  being  made 
for  the  lower  animals  that  are  to  be  kept  in  the  insti- 
tution  for  the  purpose  of  performing  experiments 
upon  them.    I  think  that  is  proof  enough  to  sliow 
the  estimation  in  which  in  certain  quarters  tliat  style 
of  pi'actice  is  held. 

1116.  My  question  was  rather  pointed  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice,  and  the  sources  from 
which  we  could  ascertain  whether  it  does  prevail, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? — I  think  the  best  authority 
that  I  can  refer  you  to  is  the  best  and  largest  of  the 
teaching  institutions  in  London. 

1117.  {Chairma7i.)  Your  opinion  is  that  the  value 
of  these  experiments  has  been  altogether  exaggerated  ? 
— I  do  hold  that  opinion. 

1118.  But  that  if  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
scientific  men  in  this  country,  public  opinion  would 
be  a  sufficient  check  upon  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
impression. 

1119.  And  that  the  notion  of  being  generally  re- 
puted to  be  very  indifferent  to  suffering  Avould  be 
such  as  to  prevent  any  of  them  continuing  so  or 
becoming  so,  even  if  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
disposed  to  become  so? — Yes  ;  I  think  public  opinion 
would  have  a  large  influence  upon  the  practices  of  such 
men. 

1120.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  that  something  should  be  known  about 
the  proceedings  that  were  going  on  in  the  different 
theatres  and  lecture  rooms  ? — It  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  to  your  investigation  that  you  should  know 
that. 

1121.  But  for  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon 
scientific  men,  it  would  be  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  have  something  to  form  itself  upon, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1122.  That  is  to  say,  unless  the  public  knows  what 
is  going  on,  it  can  neither  form  nor  express  any 
opinion  upon  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1123.  And  your  opinion,  as  I  understood  you,  is 
that  at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  great  deal  going 
on  in  this  town  which,  if  the  public  did  know,  would 
excite  them  very  much  ? — That  is  my  impression  from 
what  I  hear. 

1124.  And  public  opinion  is  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  and  practice  of  the  country  quite  unable  to 
bring  itself  to  bear  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

1125.  Something  therefore  must  be  done  in  order 
to  enable  that  public  opinion  to  produce  the  effect  that 
you  speak  of,  must  it  not? — Possibly  you  gentlemen 
might  bring  before  you  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of,  say  the  young  members  of  the  profession,  or  the 
senior  students  in  the  profession,  who  have  i-ecently 
been  attending  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  phy- 
siology, and  from  them  perhaps  you  Avould  get  the 
ififorniatiou. 

1126.  But  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
different  point.  You  have  said  that  something  requires 
to  be  done  to  check  what  you  consider  an  amount  of 
cruelty  now  going  on  ? — Yes. 

1127.  But  when  pressed  upon  the  subject  as  to  the 
particular  mode  of  doing  that,  you  expressed  a  hope 
that  public  opinion  would  have  a  sufficient  influence  to 
bring  about  that  result  ? — Yes. 

1128.  Then  what  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  is  that 
under  the  present  state  of  our  law  and  of  our  practice 
these  things  appear  to  be  going  on,  and  yet  public 
opinion  appeal's  to  have  no  opportunity  of  operating 
because  it  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  1 129.  It  will  therefore,  according  to  that  view,  be 

W.  Fergussoii,  a  consideration  for  this  Commission,  whether  they 
Bart.,  F.R.S.  giiould  not  recommend  some  change  in  the  law  and 
12  July  1875    pi'^ctice,  by  which  everybody  who  does  these  things 

 "    shall  hereafter  be  subject  to  some  influence  of  pubhc 

opinion  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1130.  That  would  point  to  some  change  in  the 
law  ? — At  all  events,  to  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
some  of  the  highest  sources  in  the  kingdom. 

1131.  But  an  expression  of  opinion  which  should 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  of  a  person 
who  is  permitted  to  continue  the  practice  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  would  be  inoperative,  would 
it  not  ? — We  have  already  in  some  degree  referred  to 
that.  First  of  all  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  gentle- 
men were  to  have  information  svifl&cient  to  con- 
vince you  that  such  pi'actices  are  going  on  to  an 
extent  that  you  do  not  think  should  be  pei-mitted, 
it  would  be  for  you  to  recommend  to  the  Government 
to  either  say  or  do  something  on  the,  subject.  Then 
I  think  I  would  say  as  to  the  next  part  of  your 
question  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  we 
have  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  keeping  a  constant  watch  upon  such  matters, 
and  a  person  amenable  to  the  law  at  this  present 
time  for  cruelty  to  animals  would  be  still  more  likely, 
I  think,  to  be  put  in  the  right  course,  or  to  have  his 
practices  supj^ressed  altogether,  if  it  were  done  under 
stronger  sanction  than  there  is  at  this  present  time. 
There  is  the  common  law  at  this  present  time,  but  we 
should  have  some  additional  expression  indicating  that 
Government  could  not  tolerate  this  sort  of  thing  in 
this  country. 

1132.  At  the  present  moment  there  is,  according  to 
your  belief,  much  going  on  somehow  or  other  which 
ought  not  to  go  on  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

1 133.  And  that  probably  the  law  and  the  practice, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  it  ? 
— It  does  not  reach  it  at  the  present  time. 

1134.  And  that  which  you  would  recommend 
would  be,  I  suppose,  that  some  change  in  our  law  and 
practice  should  be  made  which  would  enable  us  to 
reach  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1135.  And  then,  so  far  as  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  are  concerned,  you  think  that  after  that  had 
been  done,  public  opinion  would  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  them  ? — The  fear  of  an  unfavourable 
public  opinion,  I  think,  would  have  great  influence 
with  them. 

1136.  Then  with  regard  to  other  persons  than 
those  eminent  scientific  people,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  for  some  severer  measm-es  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  them,  might  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  if  there  was 
excessive  cruelty  or  an  excessive  want  of  common 
humanity. 

1137.  Supposing  a  comparatively  ignorant  person, 
fi-om  whose  experiments  no  real  good  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  were  nevertheless  to  practice  such  ex- 
periments ;  do  not  you  think  that  something  stronger 
than  public  opinion  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  ? — I  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying that  to  people  in  the  position  of  quacks  and 
bone-setters,  and  so  forth  ;  because  you  might  arouse 
in  the  mind  of  the  pubhc  the  feehng  that  the  man 
was  a  persecuted  man,  that  the  whole  profession  had 

.  gone  against  him,  and  you  might  make  rather-  a 
martyr  of  him  than  otherwise,  and  probably  an  elevated 
martyr. 

1138.  In  fact,  you  would  suggest  that  if  the  Com- 
mission did  recommend  any  further  proceedings,  they 
should  take  care  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  public 
opinion,  not  to  go  beyond  what  public  opinion  might 
be  expected  to  support  ? — Yes.  I  think  when  you  are 
referring  to  that  subject,  I  may  say  that  it  has  struck 
me  that  it  would  be  well,  with  a  view  to  what  may 
be  the  result  of  this  investigation  which  you  are 
engaged  in,  if  the  attention  of  the  governors  of  medical 
schools  were  called  more  forcibly  to  the  subject  than 
at  this  present  time ;  tliat  there  might  )je  certain 
governors  in  each  school  who  should  take  an  interest 


in  the  matter,  and  see  that  there  was  no  unnecessary 
cruelty  in  a  part  of  the  institution  where  it  is  admitted 
generally  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
cruelty  for  special  purposes. 

1139.  But  that  is  limited  to  the  great  hospitals  and 
scientific  schools,  is  it  not?— Yes;  it  would  be  limited 
to  them ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  this 
that  goes  on  irrespectively  of  these  schools.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much  amateur  physiology  going 
on  in  this  country. 

1140.  But  if  there  was,  it  would  be  still  more 
necessary,  would  it  not,  to  provide  a  remedy  in  that 
case  ? — Yes ;  if  that  was  ascertained,  it  would  be  a 
very  important  thing. 

1141.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  you  said  that  you 
think  what  does  go  on  that  ought  not  to  go  on  is 
mainly  at  the  large  institutions? — So  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  I  believe  that  here  and  there  there  are 
outsiders,  so  to  say  (I  speak  of  them  with  respect), 
Avho  are  not  actually  in  these  institutions ;  they  are 
zealous  and  talented  men,  and  take  opportunities  of 
their  own  where  they  can ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  restrain  even  these  men,  so  long  as  it  was  seen 
that  they  were  under  a  wholesome  influence. 

1142.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether,  as 
regards  these  large  institutions,  it  might  not  be  well 
to  put  them  under  the  obligation  to  make  a  pubhc 
report  of  the  experiments  that  they  were  performing  ? 
— That  has  occurred  to  me.  It  might  be  a  very  good 
rule  to  make. 

1143.  Take  for  instance  what  is  going  on  now  ;  we 
hear  different  accounts,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
accurately  what  is  going  on,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
difficult  for  public  opinion  in  any  reasonable  manner 
to  operate  upon  them ;  but  supposing  they  were 
under  an  obligation  to  declare  what  they  had  done, 
and  why  they  had  done  it,  then  public  opinion  could 
form,  could  it  not,  a  reasonable  judgment  ? — I  think 
that  in  legislation  on  the  subject  it  would  be  a  very 
important  thing  to  have  some  view  of  that  kind 
developed.  It  had  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  dissecting  rooms,  for  instance.  Now  there 
cannot  be  a  subject  in  a  dissecting  room  without  there 
being  a  proper  account  of  it,  where  it  has  come  from, 
how  long  it  has  been  there,  and  so  forth. 

1 144.  At  the  present  moment  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  an  account  of  dead  human  bodies  ? — Yes  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  a  body  lying  there  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  individual  that  has  that 
piece,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  is  immediately  amen- 
able to  the  law,  and  the  law  is  very  stringent ;  he 
would  have  his  license  taken  from  him,  and  his  school, 
so  far  as  the  teaching  of  anatomy  was  concerned, 
would  be  put  an  end  to.  There  is  a  very  wholesome 
regulation  of  the  practice  with  reference  to  that 
matter. 

1 145.  And  in  the  same  manner,  I  suppose,  it  would 
be  possible  to  say  that  a  report  must  be  made  day  by 
day  of  any  experiments  on  a  living  animal,  and  why 
it  was  done  ? — At  certain  dates.  Day  by  day  would 
be  perhaps  too  much  officiousness  ;  but  I  have  thought 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  that 
you  should  have  an  inspector  of  these  expeiiments, 
just  as  they  have  an  inspector  of  anatomy  ;  and  that 
just  as  the  common  law  enables  the  authorities  to 
send  detectives  in  certain  directions  to  ascertain  who 
may  be  in  certain  houses,  so  they  should  be  able  to 
send  men  who  might  say  :  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
"  number  of  dogs  and  rabbits  or  cats  about  this 
"  place."  I  think  that  would  have  a  very  wholesome 
effect. 

1146.  {Chairman^  There  was  a  great  excitement 
about  anatomy,  we  are  told,  (and  many  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  it,)  when  the  law  was  in  its  old 
state  ? — Yes. 

1147.  That  excitement  was  entirely  put  down  by 
the  changes  which  have  since  been  made,  and  there 
is  no  public  complaint  any  more  on  the  subject.  Do 
you  think  that  something  analogous  to  that  might  be 
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adopted  if  there  should  be  reason  to  believe  that  do,  if  this  Commission  were  satisfied  that  these  prac-  Sir 

things  are  done  in  this  matter  which  would  not  be  tices  are  carried  to  an  exorbitant  extent.  Feriiusson, 
satisfactory  to  the  public  if  they  knew  of  them? —        1148.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  satisfied  that 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wholesome  thing  to  there  was  sufficient  occasion  ?— ifes.  12  July  1875 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  14th  July  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Karslake. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


Mr.  N.  Baker,  Secretary. 
Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1148.  {Chairman^  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — 1 
am. 

1 149.  What  is  your  exact  position  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ? — Lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxi- 
cology, an  office  which  I  have  occupied  for  44  years. 

1150.  You  are  also  the  author  of  the  works  on 
Poisons  and  on  Medical  jurisprudence  so  constantly 
resorted  to  when  questions  of  that  nature  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  courts  of  law  ? — Yes. 

1151.  During  the  time  you  have  mentioned  what 
has  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  experiments 
on  living  animals  ? — It  has  been  of  a  limited  kind.  I 
have  performed  a  few  occasionally. 

1152.  Do  you  mean  a  few  experiments  with  the 
knife ;  or  that  the  whole  number  of  your  experiments, 
including  those  with  poisons,  has  been  a  limited  one  ? 
— In  some  cases  the  knife  has  been  used  to  produce  a 
slight  wound  for  the  introduction  of  poison  ;  that  has 
been  the  only  use  of  the  knife. 

1153.  And  that  is  not  of  a  painful  character? — Not 
of  a  painful  kind ;  a  very  slight  wound  is  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

1 154.  Have  you  experimented  largely  in  toxicology? 
— Yes,  I  have  in  reference  to  poisons. 

1155.  I  think  that  you  were  much  employed  about 
the  trial  of  William  Palmer  ? — Yes,  and  indeed  I  have 
been  employed  for  the  Government  for  more  than  20 
years  on  all  great  cases,  including  those  of  Palmer, 
Smcthurst,  and  many  others  that  have  been  tried, — 
in  Palmer's  case  especially. 

1156.  Would  you  relate  tons,  if  you  please,  your 
experience  in  Palmer's  case  ? — In  Palmer's  case  it 
was  necessary  to  perform  some  experiments  on  living 
animals,  as  so  many  conflicting  results  were  reported 
to  have  been  obtained  by  experiments  performed  by 
witnesses  for  the  defence.  Dr.  Rees  and  I  on  that 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to 'experiment  on,  I  think, 
six  rabbits. 

1157.  And  in  the  i-esult,  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  led  to  Palmer's  conviction  ? — It  did.  It  showed 
that  the  power  of  discovering  the  poison  depended  on 
the  amount  given  to  the  animal,  and  the  time  that  it 
lived  after  taking  it ;  whereas  it  was  said,  I  may 
casually  remark,  that  if  an  animal  or  a  man  died  from 
poison,  it  must  always  be  found  fn  the  body.  Our 
object  was  to  see  whether  we  could  kill  an  animal 
without  necessarily  finding  it.  We  satisfied  ourselves 
that  one  of  these  rabbits  at  any  rate  died  from  a  poison 
which  had  been  introduced  by  absorption,  and  that  no 
trace  of  it  could  be  detected  in  any  way,  the  quantity 
which  killed  it  was  so  small. 

1158.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  experiments  are  re- 
sorted to  in  such  cases  to  a  gxeater  extent  than  is 
necessary  ? — I  think  so ;  and  in  that  case  they  were 
particularly. 

1159.  Have  you  tried  experiments  to  determine  the 
influence  of  the  poison  of  the  Cobra  di  Capello  ? — Yes, 


those  were  the  last  experiments  I  performed.  They 
involved  some  very  curious  points  of  physiology.  J 
had  a  quantity  of  the  dry  poison  of  the  Cobra  di  Capello 
given  to  me. 

1160.  Was  that  for  a  question  of  jurisprudence  ? — 
Rather  physiology ;  because  serpent  poison  would  hardly 
come  in  except  in  the  general  way  of  showing  death 
by  absorption.  It  was  therefore  rather  a  physiological 
than  a  medico-legal  point.  I  may  state  that  the  poison 
was  collected  from  a  Cobra  in  1861,  and  I  received  it 
in  1873,  12  years  afterwards ;  it  had  been  kept  in  a 
dry  state  in  a  tube ;  and  I  used  a  small  quantity  of 
it  to  test  the  question,  —  whether  the  poison  re- 
mained for  that  long  period  unchanged.  I  found  that 
it  did ;  that  it  destroyed  a  rabbit  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  introduced  by  a  wound.  Then  thei'e  was 
another  important  question.  It  had  been  long  said 
that  the  serpent .  poison  would  only  operate  through 
a  wound ;  that  had  been  recently  placed  in  a  little 
doubt  by  some  experiments  ;  and  Dr.  Pavy  and  I 
determined  to  test  it.  We  made  a  dog  swallow  two 
grains  of  the  Cobra  poison  after  he  had  been  kept 
fasting  for  about  25  or  30  hours  (that  was  necessary 
to  promote  absorption) ;  but  the  animal  manifested 
no  symptoms  of  injury  at  all;  he  perfectly  recovered, 
indeed  there  was  no  effect ;  so  we  let  him  go,  and  gave 
him  a  good  meal ;  and  that  clearly  satisfied  us  that 
this  dreadful  poison  operates  chiefly  by  absorption 
through  a  wound,  and  not  through  the  stomach. 

1161.  Had  it  any  bearing  on  any  particular  case  of 
jurisprudence  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  it  was  a  mere  point 
with  regard  to  physiology  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  serpent  poison,  and  it  was  done  in  order  to  try  and 
settle  what  had  been  a  contested  question. 

1162.  Can  you  give  us,  from  your  long  experience, 
some  instances  in  which  your  experiments  have  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  recent  cases  of  juris- 
prudence?— Yes.  The  case  to  which  I  am  about  to 
allude  occurred  in  Suffolk  about  12  or  14  years 
ago.  A  woman  was  charged  with  poisoning  her 
stej)  child,  a  little  girl ;  she  had  applied  to  the 
head  an  ointment  of  white  precipitate  mixed  with 
arsenic,  to  cure  the  ringworm  ;  the  child  died  from 
the  efiects  of  the  poison,  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  woman  had  treated  her  cruelly,  that  she  had 
deliberately  caused  her  death  ;  and  this  seemed  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  although  she  said  she  had 
applied  the  poison  to  the  head,  it  was  discovered 
in  the  stomach.  The  experiments  performed  by 
Dr.  Pavy  and  myself  were  these  ; — to  see  whether, 
when  poison  was  introduced  into  the  blood  by  a  wound, 
or  absorbed  in  any  way  and  circulated,  any  portion 
of  the  poison  might  find  its  way  into  the  stomach.  I 
may  say  that  the  quantity  which  I  found  in  this 
child's  stomach  was  exceedingly  small ;  it  was  in  a 
dissolved  state  mixed  with  the  general  fluids  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  food. 
Upon  performing  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs 


A.  S.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

U  ,Tuly  1875. 
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A.  S.  Taylor,  Dr.  Pavy  and  I  founti  that  arsenic  injected  into 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  tjjg  blood  or  throngli  a  wound,  if  the  animal  lived  a 
14  Jul   1875  hours,  was  in  part  eliminated  by  the  mucous  fluids 

of  the  stomach.  In  short,  it  goes  out  by  the  urine, 
and  by  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  the  stomach 
itself  becomes  an  eliminating  medium.  The  quantity  I 
found  was  so  small  that  I  was  able  to  say  that  I 
believed  it  to  be  simply  the  result  of  elimination  from 
absorbed  poison.  This  inference  was  borne  out  by. 
other  circumstances.  There  was  no  time  at  which 
symptoms  of  arsenic  as  a  poison  acting  through  the 
stomach  had  appeared ;  the  symptoms  were  Avholly 
diflx'rent ;  none  appeared  for  _  two  days ;  and  this 
satisfied  ray  mind  that  it  had  not  been  given  in  the 
usual  way  hy  the  stomach.  The  child  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison  clearly.  The  jury  were  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  given  upon  my  statement,  that  the 
.discoveiT  in  the  stomach  did  not  prove  necessarily  the 
administration  by  the  mouth,  the  quantity  found  being 
so  small  that  it  was  consistent  with  elimination  by 
the  fluids  of  the  body.  It  was  rather  a  novelty  to 
demonstrate  by  experiment  that  from  the  outside  of  the 
body,  the  poison  could  be  carried  into  the  interior  of 
the  stomach.  That  was  the  object  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  I  think  the  results  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  from  being 
returned  against  the  woman.  The  coroner's  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "  Died  froni  poison,  but  the  result 
of  accident;"  so  it  went  no  further  than  the  coroner's 
inquest.  Up  to  this  time  I  believe  it  had  not  been 
clearly  proved  by  science  that  a  poison  could  find  its 
way  from  the  skin  to  the  stomach. 

1163.  You  justify  the  performing  in  that  case  of 
experiments  upon  dogs  or  rabbits  by  the  result  which 
showed  the  action  of  the  poison  of  arsenic  in  this 
particular  case,  and  saved  the  woman  from  l)eing  the 
subject  of  a  criminal  trial  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Now  do  you  think  that  there  .are  many  cases 
in  which  experiments  of  this  nature  are  performed 
witli  benefit  to  mankind  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  there  are. 

1 165.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  more  performed 
than  there  is  much  necessity  for  ? — I  do ;  and  I  would 
say  that  it  has  become  rather  a  custom  in  notorious 
cases  of  poisoning,  cases  which  attract  great  public 
attention,  such  as  Palmer's  and  Smethurst's,  for  many 
persons  to  experiment|very  unnecesaarily  upon  ani- 
mals for  tlie  purpose  of  working  up  the  prosecution  or 
defence.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  note  to  your  Lordship 
that  in  the  Palmer  case  "  one  medical  man  "  boasted 
of  having  operated  upon  and  destroyed  60  animals. 

1166.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Did  he  appear  as  a  witness  ? 
■ — He  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  ;  a  large 
number  of  animals  were  thus  destroyed  on  the  part  of 
the  defence. 

1J67.  {Sir  Joh?i  Karslake.)  Would  you  add  to  that 
what  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  his  experiments 
on  these  animals  were  ? — 1  can  hardly  explain  ;  for 
the  results  at  which  he  arrived  were  only  what  we 
knew  before,  that  is  that  animals  might  be  desti-oyed 
very  rapidly  by  strychnia ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  experiments,  according  to  my  recollection,  seem  to 
have  been  performed  by  him  in  order  to  determine  the 
power  of  discovering  this  poison  in  all  cases  after 
death.  That  was  the  point.  You  will  remember  that 
in  Palmer's  case  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
viscera  were  handled  after  being  taken  from  the  body. 
The  point  dwelt  upon  for  the  defence  was  that  poison 
was  not  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But  it 
was  not  properly  made  known  to  the  public  that  Palmer 
himself  was  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  ; 
that  the  stomach  was  cut  open  and  the  contents,  with 
all  the  fcEcal  matter  of  the  intestines  and  other  viscera 
were  tin-own  into  one  jar  ;  and  then  as  the  poison 
was  believed  to  have  been  given  in  pills,  not  in  j^owder, 
it  placed  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  detec- 
tion ;  because  without  examining  all  the  animal  matter 
we  should  have  found  nothing — we  found  nothing  in 
the  stomach  to  account  for  death. 

1168.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  experiments  was  necessary,  but  that  a  very 


unnecessary  number  were  resorted  to  ? — I  think  so  on 
all  sides.  There  were  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
who  appeared  on  the  occasion  for  the  defence,  and 
they  seemed  to  rest  their  case  greatly  upon  the  number 
of  experiments,  and  indeed  they  put  it  that  what 
Dr.  Kees  and  myself  did,  namely,  in  four  or  six  ex- 
periments only,  were  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  late 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  dwelt  upon  this  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment, that  we  had  worked  so  little  that  we  really  had 
no  locus  standi  there  to  put  ourselves  forward  to  give 
an  opinion — we  were  put  down  actually  by  the  number 
of  experiments  performed  on  the  other  side.  So  far 
yon  see  that  experiments  upon  animals  may  be  carried 
to  an  unnecessary  extent  for  the  purpose  of  a  defence, 
for  after  all,  a  hundred  experiments  in  which  the  poison 
was  found,  would  not  overthrow  a  few  in  which  it 
could  not  be  found,  the  results  varying  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

1169.  Your  opinion  is  that,  when  once  a  thing  has 
been  proved  by  a  sufficient  experiment,  further  resort 
to  experiments  in  that  case  is  purposeless  cruelty  ? — 
I  think  it  is. 

1170.  Do  you  think  that,  speaking  of  toxicological 
experiments,  when  performed  even  by  men  of  great 
names  in  science,  they  are  always  necessary  and  really 
conducive  to  scientific  results  ? — They  are  not  always 
so.  They  may  have  an  intention  of  working  out  some 
problem  in  their  own  minds;  but  as  for  being;  of 
general  use  in  science,  they  certainly  are  not  so ;  a 
number  of  experiments  in  fact  are  uselessly  per- 
formed. 

1171.  Woidd  you  give  us  an  illustration  ? — I  would 
say  that  was  the  case  chiefly  among  the  French  authori- 
ties, and,  without  perhaps  naming  individuals,  t  may  say 
that  a  very  eminent  toxicologist  was  in  the  habit  of 
experimenting  upon  dogs  on  a  very  large  scale  indeed 
— and  after  giving  the  poisons  (nearly  every  poison  in 
the  list  that  we  know  of),  to  the  animals  by  the  mouth 
he  cut  into  the  neck  to  tie  the  oesophagus  (the  gullet), 
to  prevent  the  animal  vomiting  ;  and  of  course  that 
must  have  caused  great  pain  and  suflering,  and  it 
also  prevented  the  efforts  of  nature  to  get  lid  of 
the  poison,  and  as  the  same  time  it  defeated  the  object 
which  a  toxicologist  ought  to  have  in  view,  because  it 
placed  the  animal  in  an  unnatural  condition ;  for  one 
could  not  fairly  judge  from  the  symptoms  what  the 
eftects  would  be  from  that  particular  poison.  For  that 
reason  in  my  work  on  Toxicology  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  any  use  of  the  hundreds  of  these  experiments 
which  this  French  physician  performed ;  I  have  only 
been  able  to  make  use  of  those  observations  that  were 
made  on  human  beings,  where  the  poison  was  allowed 
to  act  in  the  usual  way  without  interference.  The 
application  of  a  ligature  to  the  gullet  was  attended 
with  great  pain  and  suffering,  and  defeated  the  very 
object  for  which  he  undertook  it.  He  wanted  to  pre- 
vent vomiting,  and  in  doing  that  he  altered,  of  course, 
all  the  circumstances  which  we  should  study  in  regard 
to  a  human  being.  Others  have  worked  since  that  time 
on  dogs,  but  I  believe  not  in  quite  so  cruel  a  fashion. 
Another  eminent  French  toxicologist  now  living,  has 
operated,  I  know  chiefly,  on  small  birds,  pigeons,  and 
sparrows,  without  resorting  to  experiments  of  this  kind. 

1172.  Are  those  kinds  of  experiments  really  con- 
ducive to  scientific  conclusions  or  not  ? — I  can  hardl}' 
say  that  they  help  us  much,  the  results  depend  so  nmch 
on  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  so  on.;  they  allow  us  simply  to  sny  this, 
"  Such  a  substance  is  a  poison  or  not."  The  toxicologist 
has  tried  an  experiment  with  the  poison  of '  serpents  or 
the  Cobra  poison,  and  it  has  just  allowed  him  to  say 
"  This  destroys  the  life  of  a  small  animal,"  and  that 
does  not  help  us  in  medical  jurisprudence.  In  fact,  I 
have  never  quoted,  in  any  evidence  that  I  have  given, 
the  results  of  experiments  u])on  such  animals  as  frogs 
or  birds. 

1173.  Now  taking  strychnine,  does  it  follow  that 
the  action  of  strychnine  upon  all  of  the  lower  finimals 
would  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  on  the 
human  being  ? — Upon  all  those  furnished  with  a  spinal 
mariow  it  would. 
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1174.  But  upon  others  ? — Upon  the  invertebrate  it 
would  not,  that  is  upon  such  animals  as  the  bots  found 
in  the  stomach  of  horses,  or  the  larvae  of  insects.  With 
regard  to  them,  they  are  not  provided  with  the 
requisite  conditions  ;  they  have  no  spinal  marrow,  no 
medulla  oblongata,  and  therefore  the  poison  has  not 
that  organ  to  act  upon.  I  have  buried  these  animals  in 
strychnia  sufficient  to  destroy  a  human  being,  and 
they  have  crawled  out  of  the  poison.  Of  course  we 
derive  nothing  but  the  curious  information  that  it 
requires  a  certain  organ  to  be  alfected  by  a  certain 
poison.  Strychnia  is  what  is  called  a  spinal  poison, 
and  animals  destitute  of  a  spinal  marrow  do  not  suiFer 
from  it  in  the  same  way  as  others. 

1175.  Then  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  form  a  just  opinion  whether  a  particular 
experiment  in  toxicology  will  be  of '  any  use,  or  not  ? 
—Yes.  _  ■ 

1176.  Use  for  purposes  I  mean  of  application  to  the 
human  subject  ? — Yes. 

1177.  Either  in  regard  to  medicine  or  to  jurispru- 
dence ? — Yes. 

1178.  And  you  think  that  many  experiments  are 
resorted  to  which  are  evidently  useless  for  those  pur- 
poses from  the  beginning,  and  which  inflict  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  torture  upon  the  animals'  that  are 
subjected  to  them  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  would  apply  that 
observation  more  to  French  experimenters  than  to 
English,  judging  from  my  own  knowledge. 

1 179.  When  a  scientific  conclusion  has  already  been 
firmly  arrived  at,  do  you  think  it  justifiable  to  expose 
animals  to  torture  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration ? — I  do  not,  and  I  have  invariably  acted  upon 
this  principle.  For  a  long  period  of  years  I  have  had 
to  go  over  every  poison  that  destroys  human  life  (I 
have  only  just  finished  the  summer  course  now),  and 
with  regard  to  strychnia,  the  facts  are  now  so  well 
ascertained  as  to  its  operation,  and  there  have  been 
so  many  observations,  not  only  on  animals,  but  on  the 
human  subject,  that  there  really  is  no  point  to  be  gained 
by  poisoning  an  animal  with  strychnine ;  we  gain 
nothing  by  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  cruel  experi- 
ment. 

1180.  Purposeless  cruelty,  you  think? — Purposeless 
cruelty. 

1181.  Have  aujESthetics  made  a  great  change,  do 
you  think,  in  the  question  referred  to  us  ? — Well,  I  am 
not  aware  myself  of  their  having  been  used,  I  have 
only  heard  it,  and  do  not  know  it  from  any  direct  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  but  there  ai'e  many  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  them  might  interfere  with  the  object  of  an 
experiment  in  toxicology,  because  we  require  some- 
thing like  an  active  nervous  system  to  show  us  what 
the  effects  of  a  poison  are,  whether  the  brain  is  affected, 
or  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or 
other  parts,  and  this  we  could  hardly  know  if  we  de- 
stroyed sensibility  by  another  poison  before  beginning 
to  apply  the  poison  in  question. 

1182.  Now,  is  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  as 
that  that  the  experiment  should  be  long  protracted,  I 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
operation  of  that  particular  poison  ? — No. 

1183.  Then  would  not  the  consequence  follow  that 
the  animal  should  be  put  out  of  its  pain  as  quickly  as 
possible  ? — You  mean  after  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
l)eriment ;  yes. 

1 184.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  most  eminent  men 
in  this  country  w,ould  be  as  desirous  as  any  other  men 
to  assist  in  remedying  the  .evil  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  if  it  exists  in  this  country,  namely,  that  of 
trying  experiments  which  are  in  their  nature  severe 
and  also  useless,  or  trying  repeated  experiments  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  points  that  have  been 
already  established  ? — I  think  that  scientific  men  would 
have  no  objection  to  join  in  that  view  at  all.  I  think 
the  object  of  scientific  men  in  England  generally,  as  far 
as  I  have  known,  has  been  merely  to  obtain  some  actual 
lienefit  from  the  destruction  of  life,  and  that  they  have 
rather  avoided  destroying  life  where  it  has  led  to  no 
useful  conclusion.  I  believe  that  they  would  join  in 
any  Act  which  the  Legislature  might  enforce  in  trying 


to  put  down  the  useless  and  purposeless  extinction  of 
animal  life  for  any  object. 

.  1 1 85.  Has  it  at  all  occurred  to  you  what  direction 
any  such  measures  might  take  if  they  should  be  resorted 
to  ? — I  have  thought  of  that,  but  there  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  great  difficulties.  First  of  all  it  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  a  clear  line  about  animals,  as  to 
what  animals  are  to  be  exempted  from  experiment, 
except  under  precautions.  Another  point  would  be 
this. :  if  it  were  alleged  that  an  experiment  had  been 
performed  cruelly  and  unnecessarily,  I  doubt  whether 
any  magistrate  or  any  ordinary  authority  would  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  in  such  a  case,  unless  at 
least  he  were  assisted  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  with  the  object  of  the  performance  of  such 
an  experiment.  Therefore,  I  think  that  legislation, 
to  be  effectual,  should  in  some  way  or  other  define  the 
animals  or  the  class  of  animals,  and  that  a  person  or 
persons  might  be  appointed  to  aid  the  opinion  of  a 
magistrate  in  deciding  a  case  when  the  question  was 
whether  the  experiment  vias  necessary  or  not  neces- 
sary ;  a  magistrate  himself  could  hardly  undertake  this 
duty. 

1 1 86.  Some  persons  of  great  authority  have  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
anatomy;  has  that  ever  occurred  to  you  ? — I  have 
thought  of  it ;  in  fact  from  an  observation  made  by 
your  Lordship,  it  has  struck  me  that  this  leaves 
certainly  a  path  open,  that  if  licenses  were  granted  as 
under  the  Anatomical  Act,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
secure  a  power  of  control  over  the  performance  of  ex- 
periments, so  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
perform  them  except  with  a  license ;  and  no  person,  of 
course,  would  be  licensed  except  one  of  public  position 
who  had  some  direct  object  in  the  performing  of  those 
experiments.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion and  feeling  of  scientific  men  as  to  their  per- 
formance. I  believe  that  the  general  desire  of 
scientific  men  in  this  country  (I  am  speaking  from  my 
conversations  with  those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
poison)  is  really  not  to  destroy  life  if  it  can  by  any 
possibility  be  avoided. 

1187.  You  think  it  is  a  sentiment  of  humanity  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  the  only  exceptional  instances  have  been  in 
some  great  trial,  where  perhaps  a  man  has  been 
desirous  of  bringing  himself  forward,  or  trying  a  new 
thing  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  notoriety  in  some 
instances.  This  has  been  the  only  exception  which  I 
have  known  in  which  they  have  departed  from  the 
usual  course. 

1188.  Were  you  at  all  aware  what  passed  at  Nor- 
wich, when  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  ? — I  read  in  the  Medical  Journals  what  did 
pass  about  some  injections  that  were  made  into  a  dog. 
To  me  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  most  cruel  kind,  and 
to  answer  no  purpose  justifying  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periment.   Of  course  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  always  in  such  cases,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
generally  that  physiologists  will  maintain  a  right  to 
experiment  to  any  degree.    Medical  jurists,  perhaps, 
will  not  go  to  that  extreme  ;  they  will  only  resort  to  it 
in  special  cases  in  which  some  new  question  has  to  be 
answered,  or  some  new  point  has  to  be  ascertained, 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  I  think 
that  as  new  poisons  are  continually  being  found,  and 
improvements  being  made  in  toxicology,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  shut  out  altogether  the  opportunity  of 
experiments,  and  I  might  tell  your  Lordship,  perhaps, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  which  I 
should  chiefly  rely,  in  the  event  of  chemistry  failing  to 
detect  a  poison  in  a  dead  body,  would  be  the  ai)plica- 
tion  to  an  animal  of  some  part  of  the  substance  which 
was  said  to  have  caused  death,  in  order  to  determine 
its  nature.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  Calabar  bean, 
and  some  other  poisons  which  are  coming  into  medi- 
cinal use,  and  may  therefore  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  disposed  to  perpetrate  crime.    The  Calabar 
bean  is  a  powerful  poison,  paralysing  the  heart  and 
destroying  life.    We  have  no  chemical  means  what- 
ever of  discovering  it ;  but  it  is  found  on  giving  an 
extract  of  it  to  vertebrate  animals  that  it  operates  by 
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A.  S.  Taylor,   suppressing  the  action  of  the  heart,  just  as  it  does  in 

M.D.,  F.R.S.  the  human  being. 

"~ —  1189.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  As  regards  anaesthetics,  many 

14  J  y  1875.  ^£  surgical  and  medical  witnesses  that  we  have 
had  have  approved  of  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
be  used  whenever  possible  in  physiological  experi- 
ments ;  but  I  suppose  they  would  completely  frustrate 
your  experiments  ?— They  would  in  toxicology.  In 
regard  to  operations,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  their  use. 

1190.  Bnt  in  regard  to  toxicology,  you  could  not 
try  the  influence  of  one  poison  while  at  the  same 
time  administering  another  poison,  which  an  anaes- 
thetic is  — No ;  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  results. 

1191.  You  have  studied  poisons;  nov?  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  is  the  real 
nature  and  effect  of  the  curare  poison,  whether  it  is  a 
poison  which  deprives  the  animal  taking  it  of  sensa- 
tion or  not  ? — I  have  not  experimented  much  with  that 
myself,  but  I  believe  that  it  operates  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  that,  given  in  what  is  called  by  hypodermic 
injection,  it  tends  to  act  as  a  sedative  on  the  nervous 
system. 

1192.  There  are  two  theories  about  it,  one  that  it 
does  that,  and  the  other  that  it  merely  stops  the 
muscular  action,  and  that  therefore  the  animal  may 
appear  quiet  and  yet  be  suffering  great  agony  ? — I 
should  doubt  whether  the  muscles  are  not  affected 
really  through  the  nerves.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  nerves  are  the  first  to  be  affected ; 
but  it  depends  on  whether  you  use  the  curare  extract 
or  the  alkaloid  called  curarina.  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  in  this  country.  I  have  only 
the  curare  extract,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  preparation 
made  by  the  American  Indians,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  always  made 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

1193.  It  is  what  they  poison  their  arrows  with,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  act  rapidly  on  the  muscular 
system ;  the  animal  drops  dead  after  running  some 
distance;  but  I  believe  its  real  operation  is  on  the 
nervous  system. 

1194.  I  suppose  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  any 
man  having  been  poisoned  by  a  poisoned  arrow  and 
recovered  ? — No,  1  have  never  heard  of  any. 

1195.  You  state  that  for  the  defence  in  murder 
cases  sometimes  there  are  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments tried? — Yes,  in  cases  which  excite  great  public 
interest  that  is  so. 

1196.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  are  of  opinion 
also  that  they  are  needless  in  their  extent  ? — I  think 
they  are. 

1197.  But  would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  limit  by 
law  the  power  of  a  man  tried  for  murder  to  accumu- 
late evidence  on  his  behalf? — Certainly  it  would; 
but  I  think  that  an  accused  person  does  not  improve 
his  position  with  regard  to  scientific  evidence  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  animals.  Now,  to  take  the  case 
of  one  witness  who  gave  evidence  for  the  defence  in 
Palmer's  case,  the  destruction  of  60  animals,  looking 
at  his  conclusions,  was  really  quite  unnecessary ;  it 
was  merely  an  effort  to  overwhelm  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  by  the  number  of  experiments. 

1198.  I  suppose  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
used  a  number  of  experiments  showing  a  certain  result 
as  an  argument  ? — He  used  the  totality ;  he  said, 
"  Sixty  experiments  against  four."  But  one  experi- 
ment may  be  better  than  20,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  performed. 

1 1 99.  Do  you  think  that  that  argument  could  be  of 
any  real  service  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  influenced 
the  jury ;  but  it  did  so  happen  in  that  remarkable  case 
that  the  foreman  of  the  jury  was  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  strychnine  on  animals. 

1200.  Do  you  remember  that  curious  case  of 
Tawell  ?— Yes,  I  was  consulted  in  that. 

1201.  Were  there  any  experiments  in  that  case  ? — 
Not  many ;  that  was  by  prussic  acid,  and  all  the  facts 
connected  with  that  are  pretty  well  known. 

1202.  What  animal  do  you  imagine  would  experience 
the  effects  of  a  poison  most  like  a  human  being  ? — A 


dog.  I  might  mention  to  you  that  the  doses  of  poisons 
for  a  middle  sized  dog  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  will  act  upon  a  human  being ;  so  that  a  middle 
sized  dog  comes  the  nearest  to  a  human  being ;  the 
symptoms  of  suffering  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceeding  are  really  very  much  the  same. 

1203.  Do  you  think  that  these  experiments  are 
useful,  not  merely  for  legal  purposes,  but  also  for  dis- 
covering antidotes  to  poisons  ?— I  think  they  are. 

1204.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  an  anti- 
dote has  been  discovered  by  the  help  of  experiments 
— I  have  known  cases  in  which  it  has  been  said  that 
the  hypodermic  injections  of  certain  antagonistic 
poisons  have  had  a  good  effect ;  but  I  have  not  my- 
self experimented  in  that  way  by  the  injection  of  a 
poison  beneath  the  skin.  Now,  in  the  case  of  strychnia, 
curare  has  been  employed  among  other  things.  It 
has  been  Said  that  that  administered  to  animals  or 
injected  beneath  the  skin  has  had  the  efiect  of  counter- 
acting the  excessive  stimulus  which  strychina  produces. 
But  unless  these  poisons  are  used  in  proper  propor- 
tions the  animal  is  likely  to  die.  I  do  not  put  much 
faith  in  them,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  yet  learnt 
anything,  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  from  our 
experiments  with  them  on  animals.  With  reference 
to  prussic  acid,  an  experiment  which  did  not  involve 
any  wounding  of  the  animal,  the  placing  of  a  dog  or 
cat  under  a  tap  of  cold  water  has  roused  it ;  and  that 
has  been  found  a  good  remedy  in  human  beings,  cold 
aif  usion  ;  this  did  not  involve  suffering. 

1205.  Sir  James  Paget  illustrated  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  necessity  of  experiments  in  some  cases,  by 
the  endeavours  to  find  out  a  cure  for  snake  bites,  by 
which  it  is  stated  that  20,000  are  killed  every  year  in 
India.  Do  you  imagine  that  experiments  are  likely  to 
do  much  good  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
have  read  them  all  with  great  care.  Ammonia  has 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Halford  in  Australia; 
but  this  has  proved  utterly  inefficient  when  the  ex- 
periments have  been  fairly  performed  ;  and,  in  truth,  if 
you  consider  for  a  moment  the  mode  of  death  from 
poison,  you  will  see  how  difScult  it  is  for  any  antidote 
by  injection  to  operate.  The  poison  rapidly  gets  into 
the  blood,  when  in  the  blood  it  alters  this  fluid ;  and 
unless  the  remedy  proposed  enters  into  the  blood  quite 
as  quickly,  and  very  soon  after  the  poison  has  entered, 
no  good  can  be  done.  There  may  be  some  slowly 
operating  poisons  ;  but  with  regard  to  serpent  poison, 
when  it  once  enters  the  blood,  the  effect  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, the  rapidity  of  death  is  very  great  indeed. 

1206.  Not  many  murders  are  committed  in  these 
times  by  slowly  operating  poisons  T  suppose  ? — No, 
not  many.  It  has  unfortunately  transpired  that  some 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  or  men  connected 
with  the  medical  profession,  have  thus  made  use  of 
their  knowledge  in  an  improper  way  where  chronic 
poisoning  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  The  public  in 
general  know  nothing  about  what  we  call  chronic 
poisoning,  the  administering  of  small  quantities  at 
intervals.  The  only  cases  that  I  happen  to  remember 
were  the  ease  of  Palmer  who  poisoned  his  wife,  and 
Smethurst,  and  Pritchard,  and  two  or  three  more  who 
showed  in  the  use  of  poisons  a  kind  of  medical  know- 
ledge which  we  have  not  to  contend  with  in  the  public 
in  general. 

1207.  The  poisoner,  to  succeed  in  such  cases  must 
have  constant  access  and  also  knowledge  ? — Yes  ;  and 
there  the  public  are  so  far  safe.  The  general  effect  in  .all 
cases  of  criminal  poisoning  to  my  mind  is  this :  the 
poisoner  does  too  much,  he  gives  too  large  a  dose,  and 
by  that,  the  crime  is  detected. 

1208.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Do  you  consider  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  give 
to  the  world,  generally  through  publications,  the 
history  of  the  operation  of  a  particular  poison  ? — I 
think  it  is  so  with  regard  to  those  which  we  are 
unable  to  detect  by  chemistry. 

1209.  If  those  experiments  which  have  been  made 
and  which  have  established  the  effect  of  a  particular 
poison,  are  not  generally  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  does  not  that  lead 
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to  further  experiments  being  made  by  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  that  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  facts  which  are  already  established,  if  they 
were  only  known  ? — It  would  be  so. 

1210.  Is  not  that  very  objectionable  ? — It  would 
be  objectionable ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  steer 
Ijetween  two  difficulties,  on  the  one  hand  of  not  making 
these  matters  too  public,  but  at  the  same  time  giving 
enough  to  inform  professional  men.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  that  in  a  work  on  Poisons  lately  pub- 
lished, that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  professional  men  know- 
ledge without  giving  knowledge  to  the  public. 

1211.  You  give  the  hint  without  giving  the  full 
details  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  woul4  even  amount  to 
a  hint, 

1212.  I  have  understood  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  before  us  here  that  any  discoveries 
that  are  made  are  generally  published  to  the  profes- 
sion almost  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  and  that  is  a 
strong  reason  against  repeating  experiments  when  the 
facts  have  been  thoroughly  well  established  ?  —  No 
•doubt  in  the  medical  journals  we  find  all  that  is  new 
brought  forward  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  would 
limit  or  affect  much  the  number  of  experiments. 

1213.  I  think  you  have  said  to  Mr.  Forster  that  you 
would  not  propose  to  limit  by  legislation  the  power 
of  medical  and  scientific  men  to  ascertain  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  defence  in  a  serious  case 
like  a  case  of  murder  ? — I  would  not ;  and  indeed,  for 
the  improvement  of  physiological  science,  there  may 
be  a  great  many  things  justifiable ;  the  only  thing  is 
not  to  multiply  these  cases  and  perform  experiments 
xmnecessarily,  but  to  have  a  certain  definite  object  in 
view. 

1214.  That  which  would  be  a  very  great  argument 
to  adduce  before  a  jury  might  be  considered  insufficient 
by  scientific  men  ? — Yes. 

1215.  It  might  be  a  sti'ong  argument  to  a  jury  that 
in  50  cases  in  which  an  experiment  had  been  tried  no 
particular  result  had  occurred  to  oppose  to  evidence 
that  in  one  particular  case  that  result  had  occurred  ? 
Yes  ;  they  would  however  be  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the 
number  of  the  experiments. 

1216.  And  by  the  argument  that  in  the  one  case 
the  experiment  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  or  that  the 
experiment  was  not  accurate  ? — Yes. 

1217.  Have  the  cases  been  numerous  in  which  you 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  by  experiments  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  between  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  blood  of  human  beings ;  the 
quantity  of  blood  you  have  to  take  from  the  living 
animals  for  that  purpose  is  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
the  slightest  wound  will  give  enough. 

1218.  With  regard  to  strychnine  I  think  in  some  of 
the  evidence  already  before  us  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  important  that  medical  practitioners,  when  they 
are  students,  should  see  the  operation  of  strychnine 
upon  animals  to  see  how  it  causes  death.  Is  that  your 
opinion?  —  I  really  do  not  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary. 

1219.  I  do  not  put  it  as  high  as  "  absolutely  neces- 
sary," but  that  it  was  considered  expedient ;  is  that 
your  view  ? — No,  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  so.  If  I 
had  thought  so  I  should  have  performed  such  experi- 
ments in  my  own  class  ;  but  from  having  seen  the 
results  so  frequently  myself  I  think  I  have  the  power 
of  describing  to  a  class  the  symptoms  so  accurately 
that  they  would  know  them.  There  is  something 
very  dreadful  in  the  operation  of  strychnine  upon  an 
animal ;  no  doubt  it  suffers  agonising  pain. 

1220.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
strychnine  in  this  country  is  comparatively  recent, 
is  it  not  ? — Chiefly  since  the  trial  of  Palmer. 

1221.  Or  since  that  of  Mrs.  Sergison  Smith,  about 
the  year  1847  in  Hampshire  ? — Yes ;  but  as  long  ago 
as  1831,  when  we  knew  very  little  about  it,  there  was 
a  case  of  life  insurance,  where  a  man  had  by  means 
of  strychnine  destroyed  a  lady  whose  life  he  had 
insured.  There  a  very  eminent  medical  man  was  de- 
ceived, and  set  the  case  down  to  tetanus,  natural 
disease. 

1222.  In  your  judgment  at  the  present  day  are 
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operation  itself,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see  what   

the  efiect  of  strychnme  is  ?— I  think  it  quite  un-  ^4  July  1875. 
necessary. 

1223.  {Mr.  Erichse7i.)  I  would  pursue  the  question 
that  has  been  put  by  Sir  John  Karslake  a  little  further, 
and  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  necessary  or  not  to 
poison  animals  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  to 
classes  of  students,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  post  mortem 
appearances  presented  say  by  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ? — I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  kind  of  addition  to  their 
knowledge  to  have  something  beyond  verbal  descrip- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  ordinary  poison,  the  effects  of 
which  we  are  not  now  well  acquainted  with,  in  regard 
to  the  appearances  of  the  body.  I  have  relied  a  great 
deal  upon  the  minute  descriptions  which  I  have  given, 
and  in  producing  wax  models  of  the  stomachs  of 
human  beings,  but  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  perform  the  experiments. 

1224.  Coloured  wax  models  and  drawings  are  suffi- 
cient, yow  think  ? — Yes. 

1225.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  animals  for 
that  purpose  ? — No. 

1226.  {Mr.  Forster.')  A  great  many  of  the  medical 
men  who  are  called  in  to  give  evidence  are  medical  men 
of  not  much  note  in  their  profession.  If  an  inquest, 
for  example,  is  held  in  a  country  place  you  must  take 
the  best  man  you  can  find  ? — Yes. 

1227.  Would  such  a  man,  do  you  think,  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  about  questions  like  strychnia  poison  ? 
— If  he  has  had  a  proper  education  according  to  the 
present  rules  of  our  colleges  he  would  be.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  I  have  experimented  before  a  class, 
showing  the  effects  of  the  mineral  acids  upon  animals, 
but  I  have  not  carried  that  out  to  any  great  extent. 
I  believe  from  a  general  acquaintance  with  students, 
that  -they  have  received  as  much  information  from 
accurate  description  and  the  illustrations  by  models 
and  drawings,  as  could  possibly  be  gained  by  experi- 
"ments  on  animals. 

1228.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  And  do  you  consider  it 
necessary  to  poison  an  animal  in  order  to  analyse  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  so  to  show  the  students 
the  method  of  analysing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of 
a  poisoned  man  ? — No ;  I  have  a  number  of  stomachs 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  poison,  and  I  use  them  in 
preference  to  any  experiments  on  animals.  Articles  of 
food  and  other  matters  have  even  been  sent  to  me 
from  Sierra  Leone  for  analysis  where  poison  has  been 
used.  These  are  kept,  and  they  are  used  for  demon- 
stration before  the  classes  without  resorting  to  the  de- 
struction of  animals. 

1229.  And  in  the  other  department,. that  of  medico- 
legal teaching,  independent  of  the  toxicological  de- 
partment, do  you  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  animals  ? 
— I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  case. 

1230.  For  instance,  in  illustrating  the  effects  of 
wounds  and  injuries,  and  so  forth  ? — The  only  instance 
I  have  known  has  been  not  for  showing  the  nature  of 
wounds,  but  for  the  production  of  fresh  blood  from  an 
animal. 

1231.  But  a  mere  puncture  will  suffice  for  that  ? — 
Yes,  very  little- indeed  will  suffice. 

1232.  You  are  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
schools  of  medicine  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1233.  Is  it  the  practice  in  that  school  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  perform  texicological  experiments  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a  practical  class  and  a  laboratory  on  purpose. 
I  have  not  that  department  now  ;  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
another  gentleman.  We  divide  our  work  now,  and 
the  students  are  exercised  in  the  examination  of  poisons. 

1234.  Upon  the  living  animal  do  you  mean  ? — No, 
chemically.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  my  successor  has 
given  arsenic  to  rabbits  to  show  the  mode  of  extrac- 
tion from  the  living  animal.  I  have  always  preferred 
to  take  human  viscera,  and,  having  had  so  many  cases 
sent  to  me  to  examine,  I  have  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  them-  for  experiment  and  demonstration. 

1235.  In  the  large  school  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected are  ' experiments  upon  living  animals  done  by 
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14  July  1875.    fo^j^g^i  by  the  students,  but  by  the  professors  them- 
selves,  and  for  a  special  purpose. 

1236.  So  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there 
was  anything  like  reckless  or  improper  experimentation 
at  the  school  of  medicine  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected ? — I  think  it  would.  I  make  this  remark 
generally  for  England,  from  what  I  know  about  toxi- 

-  cologists,  and,  seeing  all  the  works  published,  I  think 
that  the  experiments  performed  on  animals  are  chiefly 
by  the  French  and  Germans. 

1237.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  think  tlien  that  there  is 
no  reckless  experimenting  in  toxicology  in  England 
at  all  ? — 1  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
with  the  exception  of  what  I  have  already  stated, 
namely,  that  in  some  great  trials  there  has  been  a 
desire  to  overwhelm  evidence  given  contrary  to  certain 
experiments  by  increasing  the  number  of  them. 

1238.  You  rather  expressed  a  doubt  about  urari, 
but  you  thought  it  was  an  ansesthetic  ? — I  believe  it 
operates  as  a  sedative. 

1239.  Claude  Bernard  says  that  it  acts  upon  the 
motor  nerves,  and  not  upon  the  sensory  nerves  ? — I  am 
aware  that  this  has  been  said,  I  believe  the  differ- 
ences are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  what  is  sold 
as  curare,  the  extract,  is  liable  to  variation. 

1240.  You  are  aware  that  this  urari  is  very  com- 
monly used  now  in  the  physiological  laboratories  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

1241.  Which  would  be  used,  the  thing  which  you 
think  would  destroy  pain  or  the  thing  which  would 
only  paralyse  the  motor  nerves  ? — I  have  not  heard 
much  of  anajsthetics  being  used  at  all  myself. 

1242.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Supposing  that  you  were 
going  to  make  an  experiment  upon  a  living  animal 
which  could  be  done  successfully  under  an  ansesthetic, 
would  you  use  this  curare  as  such  ansesthetic  ? — No,  I 
should  not ;  I  think  curare  is  far  too  dangerous  a  pre- 
paration to  use. 

1243.  And  too  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  really  pre- 
vents pain  ? — Yes. 

1244.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  frogs, 
and  often  in  the  case  of  mammals,  in  this  hand- 
book of  physiology  before  us,  curare  is  frequently 
the  poison  used  ? — I  have  tried  in  every  way  within 
the  last  month  or  two  to  get  the  curarina,  the  alkaloid, 
and  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  do  so.  I  am  told 
it  is  only  made  in  small  quantity  for  experiments 
performed  by  some  German  chemist.  The  alkaloid, 
no  doubt,  would  destroy  sensation — the  other  thing, 
the  curare,  might  or  might  not ;  its  effects  are  variable. 

1245.  {Chairman.)  That  which  you  are  sure  would, 
is  so  rare  that  it  can  scarcely  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

1246.  And  as  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  used  there 
is  no  security  that  it  does  ? — No  ;  and  by  giving  it  in 
any  case  you  place  the  life  of  the  animal  in  great 
jeopardy. 

1247.  {Mr.  Forster.)  And  that  alkaloid,  curarina, 
would  almost  certainly  kill  ? — Yes ;  the  medical  and 
scientific  evidence  about  this  substance  is  too  conflict- 
ing to  allow  of  its  general  use — chloroform  or  ether  in 
vapour  would  be  comparatively  safe  in  preference 
to  it. 

1248.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  With  respect  to  the  remark 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  limit  the  power  of 
private  people  to  make  these  experiments  in  cases 
where  justice  is  in  question,  do  not  you  think  that  if  a 
certain  number  of  licensed  laboratories  were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  country,  the  necessary  toxicolo- 
gical experiments  might  be  made  in  those  laboratories 
without  any  difRculty  ? — Yes,  without  leaving  it  .in  the 
bands  of  individuals. 

1249.  Without  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  private 
individuals  ? — Yes. 

1250.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  But  would  that  apply 
to  a  case  where  you  are  obliged  to  try  an  experiment 
with  a  part  of  the  vomit  of  a  person  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned  ? — That  would  be  a  case  where 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  at  once.  It 
would  be  necessary,  if  we  used  it,  to  employ  the  extract 


at  once  without  waiting  for  a  laboratory  for  the 
purpose. 

1251.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  And  without  sending  it  up  to 
London  ? — -Yes. 

1252.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  very  few  excep- 
tional cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  break  the 
law  if  the  law  did  not  permit  it  ? — Yes. 

1253.  {Chairman.)  Or  would  it  be  well  to  frame  . 
the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  that  provision  might  be 
made  beforehand  for  cases  of  exceptional  necessity  ? — 
Yes,  exactly  so. 

1254.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  were  saying  that  if  any 
law  were  made  there  should  be  a  great  distinction  as 
to  the  animals.  .  Would  you  say  that  frogs,  for  in- 
stance,  suffer  less  than  mammals  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
draw  an  inference  on  that  point.  I  should  rather 
measure  the  amount  of  sensibility  and  pain  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  frogs  suffer  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  higher  class  of  animals. 

1255.  They  have  a  vertebrate  system,  have  they  not? 
— They  have  a  vertebrate  system,  but  it  is  more  dif- 
fused, not  a  system  concentrated  in  one  great  organ 
like  the  encephalon,  which  can  receive  and  transmit 
impressions.  In  the  frog  there  is  a  distribution  of 
nervous  power  over  the  body  ;  a  frog  will  jump  about 
after  his  head  is  cut  oW ;  and  frogs  have  a  wonderful 
tenacity  of  life  in  their  different  parts ;  the  slightest 
thing  will  excite  them  and  set  them  in  a  state  o£ 
tetanus,  even  sometimes  merely  touching  them ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  exactly  an  indication  of  their 
suffering  pain,  but  the  effect  of  the  motor  nerves  being 
more  easily  excited. 

1256.  There  is  an  experiment  without  any  ansesthe- 
tic given  in  this  handbook  in  which  the  epithelium  is 
scraped  off  a  frog's  cornea,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver 
is  brushed  on  to  the  cornea  in  order  to  inflame  the 
cornea.  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  that  would  cause 
severe  suffering  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1257.  The  frog  gives  all  the  signs  of  suffering 
— there  is  no  question .  about  that,  I  think, — in  its 
way  of  using  its  fore  legs  ? — The  cornea  itself,  I  may 
remark,  is  a  horny  substance,  with  not  much  sensation 
in  it. 

1258.  There  is  another  experiment  in  this  handbook 
apparently  for  a  demonstrative  purpose.  A  frog  is 
put  into  warm  water,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
about  35  or  40  degrees  of  centigrade  ;  that  is  about 
1 00  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  I  suppose  ;  and  then  the 
frog  is  killed ;  and,  apparently,  it  is  to  demonstrate 
something  on  the  reflex  system  of  the  frog.  Is  not  that 
nearly  equivalent  to  boiling  a  hxunan  being  alive, 
having,  regard  to  the  different  temperature  of  the 
frog's  blood  and  the  human  blood  ? — It  is,  certainly. 
Raising  the  temperature  to  1 00  degrees  in  water  for  a 
cold  blooded  animal  would  be  very  like  putting  oneself 
into  a  temperature  of  212  degrees. 

1259.  And  that  you  would  regard  as  a  cruel  ex- 
periment ? — That  is  a  cruel  experiment.  I  cannot  see 
what  purpose  it  would  answer. 

1260.  I  think  you  said,  with  regard  to  even  the  very 
few  experiments  which  you  have  ever  made  before  a 
class,  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  that  you  have  rather 
discontinued  them  and  found  them  unnecessary  ?  — 
Yes. 

1261.  So  that  now,  even  with  regard  to  mineral  acids, 
you  do  not  use  experiments? — No.  My  object  there 
was  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  destruction  of 
parts  produced  by  taking  corrosive  poisons  ;  and  that 
led  me  on  a  few  occasions  when  I  began  lecturing  to 
perform  experiments ;  but  I  did  not  find  that  the 
students  gained  more  from  them  than  from  the  splendid 
drawings  and  illustrations  which  we  have  in  the  mu- 
seum ;  and  I  have  taken  pains  during  my  lectures 
there  in  every  important  case  to  have  drawings  and 
models  made  in  order  \6  avoid  the  necessity  of  such 
experiments.  The  models  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
are  beautifully  executed ;  and  sometimes  we  have  them 
in  the  case  of  animals.  We  have  models  of  the 
stomachs  of  dogs,  for  instance,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  such  experiments. 

1262.  {Mr,  Erichsen.)  The  pathological  appearance 
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as  presented  by  the  influence  of  the  poison  is  shown 
in  these  models  and  drawings  ? — Yes.  We  have  them 
in  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  a  great  variety  of  human 
beings,  a  whole  portfolio  of  drawings  ;  so  that  I  have 
found  it  quite  unnecessary  in  order  to  go  into  that 
point  to  repeat  experiments. 

1263.  (Mr.  Hutto7i.)  But  taking  a  scientific  toxi- 
cologist,  a  man  who  is  inquiring  for  the  sake  of 
science,  on  what  scale  should  you  imagine  that  he 
would  have  to  experiment  on  animal  life  ;  how  many 
■animals  would  he  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  pursuing  his  studies  as  a  scientific  investigator  ? 
— I  have  a  great  difficulty  in  answering  that  question, 
because  it  would  depend  upon  what  he  was  investi- 
gating. It  might  be  the  amount  of  poison  that  would 
destroy  the  life  of  the  animal ;  or  it  might  be  the 
removal  of  it  by  o.bsorption,  and  the  diftusion  of  it 
through  the  body. 

1264.  But,  putting  aside  now  your  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  justice,  on  what  scale  would  your  own 
experiments  have  been  performed  ? — Rarely  more 
than  one  animal. 

1265.  Rarely  more  than  one  for  a  particular  experi- 
ment, that  it  to  say  ? — Yes. 

1266.  In  the  most  active  time  of  your  life,  what 
number  a  year  woidd  you  have  used  for  experiments  ? 
— Taking  the  whole  40  years  I  do  not  think  I  have 
experimented  upon  more  than  12  or  14. 


1267.  So  that  in  fact  you  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  like  a  hecatomb  of  victims  sacrificed  for  the 
investigation  of  these  questions  ? — Certainly  not  in 
this  country. 

126S.  Do  you  know  anything  of  foreign  investi- 
gations ? — I  have  studied  abroad,  in  Paris. 

1269.  Is  the  scale  of  investigation  there  very  much 
larger  and  more  reckless? — ies.  J  think  there  tho 
disposition  is  to  work  a  great  deal  more  by  experi- 
ments on  animals  than  in  this  country.  I  know  it 
chiefly  by  repute,  because  my  studies  have  been  more 
in  ]'egard  to  human  beings  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  at 
Alfort  and  some  other  places  in  France  experiments 
are  carried  out  on  a  very  cruel  scale. 

1270.  Are  you  at  all  well  acquainted  with  this 
handbook  of  physiology  edited  by  Dr.  Sanderson  ? — I 
know  it  as  a  book  ;  it  is  a  book  of  veiy  good  repute. 

1271.  Would  you  mind  giving  me  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  that  kind  of  experiment  is  at  all  necessary 
which  is  mentioned  at  page  108,  on  the  mesentery 
of  a  frog.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  very  painful  ex- 
periment, and  as  a  very  instructive  one,  and  one  at  all 
desirable  for  the  purposes  of  a  handbook  ? — I  think  it 
a  very  painful  experiment,  subject  to  the  observation 
that  the  frog  does  not  suffer  as  much  pain  as  ourselves, 
but  still  for  the  animal  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very 
painful  experiment,  and  I  do  not  see  what  good 
purpose  it  would  answer. 


A.  S.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

14  July  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday,  15tli  July  1875. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  |  John  Eric  Ericitsen,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P.  |  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Mr.  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1272.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Linacre  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

1273.  You  have  taken  part  already,  I  think,  some- 
times in  the  discussion  of  the  question  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  ?— I  have.  In  the  year  1863, 
in  an  address  to  the  Biological  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle,  I  brought  the  subject  into 
my  address.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  report  fur- 
nished by  myself  to  the  association's  volume  for  that 
year.  It  runs  thus,  pages  109-110  of  Transac- 
tions of  Sections  : — "  Whilst  upon  this  subject 
"  Profess6r  Rolleston  made  some  remarks  upon  vivi- 
"  section.  A  defence  might  be'  set  up  for  it  upon 
"  .the  following  grounds,  and  under  the  following 
"  limitations :— Firstly,  in  the  operations  passing 
"  under  that  name,  the  first  thing  done  in  many  cases 
"  was  to  extinguish  life  and  sensibility  in  a  manner  (as 
"  by  pithing)  as  much  more  speedy  than  the  ordinary 
"  methods  for  the  destruction  of  animals,  as  the  scalpel 
"  of  the  anatomist  was  a  surer  and  speedier  agent 
"  than  the  clumsy  tools  of  the  slaughter-house,  or 
"  the  uncertain  ones  of  the  sportsmen.  In  such 
"  cases  the  ternj  vivisection  was  a  misnomer. 
"  Secondly,  chloroform  was  in  these  days  almost  in- 
"  variably  employable  and  employed ;  the  cases  in 
"  which  it  could  not  be  put  into  use,  on  account  of 
"  its  introducing  some  clieraical  or  other  source  of 
"  fallacy,  were  very  few.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
"  quite  open  to  the  opponents  of  vivisection  to  say 
"  that  recognizing  the  susceptibility  to  pain  which 
"  the  lower  creatures  had,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
"  certain  rudiments  in  them  of  a  moral  nature  as 
"  giving  them  stiU  further  claims  upon  our  con- 
"  sideration,  and  feeling  that  we  could  not  without 
"  grievous  injury  to  our  own "  better  nature  make 


"  a  practice  of  sacrificing  their  lives,  we  were  necessi- 

"  tated  to  regard  vivisection  as  something  unjustifiable 

"  and  indefensible.    To  this  it  might  be  replied  that 

"  such  a  line  of  argument,  if  consistently  followed 

"  out,  would  lead,  as  indeed  it   had  led,  to  vege- 

"  tarianism,  against  which  the  instincts  {ind  even 

"  less  ambiguously  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of 

"  mankind  would  be  found  to  rebel,  at  all  events  at 

"  present.    And  it  might  further  be   said  that  the 

"  results  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  had 

"  enabled  us  to  understand  something  of  the  nature 

"  of,  and  to  combat  with  something  of  success,  the 

"  attacks   of  two  terrible  human  maladies,  epilepsy 

"  and  diabetes.     The  question  was  a  complex  one, 

"  very  different  considerations  having  to  be  weighed, 

"  one  against  the  other,  one  scale  containing  human, 

"  the  other  brute  suflFering.     Wantonness  and  mal- 

"  ignity  were  of  course  excluded  from  our  considera- 

"  tion,  Avhilst  on  the  other  hand  the  means  at  our 

"  disposal  for  the  extinction  of  sensibility  and  of  life 

"  diminished  the  amount   of  brute  sufliering  to  a 

"  very  small  actual  residue.    Nothing,  however,  could 

"  be    alleged  in  favour  of  vivisection  if  practised 

"  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  merely  greater  operative 

"  dexterity,  and  the  whole  discussion  was  expressly 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  it  as  practised  in 

"  England  by  the  following  words  : — '  In  a  country 

"  '  like  this,  where  human  life   is  highly  prized, 

"  '  brute  misery  will  never  be  wantonly  produced.' 

"  '  The  meu'ciful  man  is  merciful  unto  his  beast.'  It 

"  is  possible  that  where  human  life  is  held  chea})  the 

"  man  who  loveth  not  his  brother  may  be  Avanton  in 

"  his  treatment  of  the  bi'ute.     This  is  not  the  case 

"  here  ;  and  in  a  British  Association  I  need  allude 

"  no  further  to  the  matter."    Also,  when  I  presided 


G. 


Mr. 
Rolleston, 
M.D. 


15  July  1875. 


H  3 


'MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE 


Mr.        over  the  Biological   section  of  the  British  Asso- 
Rolleston,   ciation  when  it  m(!t  in  1871   at  Liverpool,  I  was 
entrusted  with  drafting  a  report  about  this  subject, 
July  1875  those  resolutions  have  been  spoken  of  since  as  the 

  '  resolutions  of  the  Liverpool  Congress.    I  have  here 

an  authentic  copy  of  what  was  done.  Those  resolu- 
tions were  drafted  after  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  and 
were  accepted  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Edinburgh  in  the  ensuing  year.  I  understand 
that  they  are  already  before  this  Commission. 

1274.  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
forming  a  conjoint  scheme  for  medical  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

1275.  What  is  that  committee  ? — I  hold  their  regu- 
lations in  my  hand,  and  will  put  them  in.  It  having 
been  seen  to  be  an  evil  that  there  should  be  com- 
petition between  examining  boards  for  licences  for 
practice,  the  Government  of  the  day  suggested  that 
the  various  boards  should  combine,  and  form  what  is 
called  an  uniportal  system  for  admission  of  candidates 
io  the  medical  profession.  The  College  of  Physicians, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Universities,  and  so 
on,  all  met.  We  then  drew  up  various  regulations  ; 
and  you  know  there  has  been  a  Bill  before  the  Houses 
of  ParUament, — -the  Bill  under  the  charge  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock, — which  will  do  away  with  the  last  technical 
objections  to  the  establishing  of  this  uniportal  system.; 
and  in  that  part  which  enforces  the  iattendance  upon 
courses  of  physiology  we  add  this  note,  L.,  which 
stands  under  paragraph  12  : — "  By  the  practical  course 
"  referred  to  in  ckuse  12,  it  is  meant  that  the  learners 
"  themselves  shall  individually  be  engaged  in  the 
"  necessary  experiments,  manipulations,  &c. ;  but  it 
"  is  not  hereby' intended  that  the  learners  shall  per- 
"  form  vivisections." 

1276.  Now,  were  the  resolutions  of  the  Liverpool 
Committee  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  you  ? — I 
suppose  I  may  say,  as  I  drafted  them,  that  they  are 
not ;  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  omitted  any  pro- 
visioii  for  the  extinction  of  the  life  of  an  animal  which 
has  been  operated  on  under  anassthetics,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  wakening  up  into  pain  after  the  expiration 
of  the  operation  of  the  anesthetic  1  drafted  the 
resolutions,  and  I  really  did  not  know  that  a  thing  of 
that  kind  was  done,  otherwise  I  should  have  added  it. 

1277.  You  thought  that  it  was  sufficiently  under- 
stood, but  you  are  now  of  opinion  that  it  had  better 
be  more  clearly  expressed  ? — That  is  just  what  I  wish 
to  say. 

1278.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  object  and 
uses  of  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  should 
like  to  say  before  that,  if  you  would  allow  me,  that  I 
think  that  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  did  recognize  very  distinctly  two  or  three 
very  important  matters,  namely,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  employment  of  vivisection  for 
research,  and  the  emjjloyment  of  it  for  educational 
purposes  ;  and  I  think  too,  with  regard  to  the  insist- 
ance  which  those  resolutions  embody,  that  anaes- 
thetics should  always  be  employed  whensoever,  if 
ever,  vivisection  is  employed  for  teaching  purposes, 
that  their  insistance  upon  the  invariable  employment 
of  ansesthetics  for  teaching  pui'poses  is  a  great  step. 

1279.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  experi- 
ments involving  pain  should  never  be  resorted  to 
except  for  a  necessary  pui-pose,  and  if  resorted  to 
should  always  be  performed  with  the  greatest  use  of 
anaesthetics  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  and, 
speaking  generally,  with  the  greatest  attention  possible 
to  humanity  ? — Most  certainly ;  but  I  wish  also  to 
say  another  thing,  that  before  more  than  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  number  of  individuals  painful  experi- 
ments should  not  be  performed  at  all. 

1280.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  necessary 
purposes  ? — I  think  that  the  necessary  purposes  for 
the  employment  of  vivisection,  not  using  the  word 
etymologically,  but  using  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  this  Bill  of  Lord  Henniker's,  are  these  : 
Firstly,  such  a  matter  as  this :  if  a  person  was  found 
to  die  suddenly,  or  to  be  taken  violently  ill  with  what- 
ever it  might  be,  convulsions  or  what  not,  after  eating 
say  a  particular  pudding,  it  Would  be  quite  justifiable 


to  test  what  the  remainder  of  that  pudding  would  do 
with  a  dog,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is,  I 
take  it,  the  first  necessity  for  it,  its  employment  in 
msdical  jurisprudence, — the  testing  for  poisons,  which, 
as  your  Lordship  will  be  aware,  was  done  in  Palmer's 
case;  though  there  it  was  not  a  testing  what  was 
eaten,  biit  just  testing  with  strychnine.  Secondly,  I 
think  that  it  may  be  used  for  testing  the  operation 
of  drugs  and  medicines  of  various  kinds  ;  though  I 
must  say,  speaking  scientifically,  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  arguing  from  any  one  animal  to  our- 
selves,  and  also,  considering  what  varieties  of  idiosyn- 
cracy  there  are  in  us,  even  in  arguing  from  one  man 
to  another.  No  doubt  you  are  aware,  for  instance, 
that  some  men  are  acted  on  by  opium  in  one  way, 
others  are  acted  on  by  opium  in  another  way ;  or, 
to  put  it  still  more  plainly,  a  rabbit  wiU  eat  as  much 
belladonna  as  would  poison  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  yet  it  will  not  act  upon  the  rabbit  in  the  least. 
Then  I  think  the  further  uses  of  vivisection  (all  these 
being  in  research)  are.  in  such  matters  as  surgical 
operations.  Of  course,  such  a  thing  as  tying  an 
artery,  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  tie  an  artery,  say 
above  the  knee,  without  starving  the  limb  below,  when 
it  might  be  necessary,  to  do  such  an  operation  for 
what  is  called  aneurism,  the  widening  out  of  the 
urtery  just  at  the  back  of  the  knee  or  lower  down 
was  a  justifiable  use  of  vivisection.  Then  certainly 
the  functions  of  ourselves  in  health  and  in  other  kinds 
of  disease  have  received  considerable  elucidation  from 
vivisectional  experiments.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
erroneous  to  say  that  all  knowledge  of  medicine,  or 
all  knowledge  of  the  functions,  is  dependent  upon 
experiments  on  animals,  because  there  is  available  for 
obtaining  such  knowledge  the  examination  of  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  of  Other  creatures,  and  the 
comparing  what  is  seen  in  the  dead  body  with  what 
has  been  observed  in  that  body  while  it  was  yet  a 
living  machine.  But  it  is  right  and  fair  to  say,  with 
regard  to  vivisection,  that  it  has  thrown  Hght  on  some 
of  the  most  terrible  diseases  of  which  we  are  the 
subjects, — diabetes,  for  example.  You  can  produce 
diabetes  artificially,  as  you  can  see  detailed  in  a  book 
which  I  see  upon  the  table  here,  and  that  gives  you 
some  insight  into  its  cause,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing.  Again,  epilepsy  is  a  thing 
which  can  be  produced  artificially.  I  am  speaking  of 
vivisection  as  a  means  whereby  you  get  all  this  know- 
ledge in  the  way  of  pure  research,  and  without  any 
bearing  upon  the  educational  application  of  it  you 
certainly  have  uses  for  it. 

1281.  By  the  word  "  vivisection  "  you  throughout 
understand  what  is  more  accurately  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  our  Commission,  "Experiments  on  living 
animals  for  scientific  purposes  ?  " — Yes  ;  j  usr  what  iu 
this  Bill  vivisection  includes,  "  The  cutting  or  wound- 
"  ing  or  treating  with  galvanism  or  other  appliances 
"  any  living  vertebrate  animal  for  purposes  of 
"  physiological  I'esearch  or  demonstration,  also  tne 
"  artificial  production  in  any  living  vertebrate  animal 
"  of  painful  disease."  It  is  the  last  sentence  of  Lord 
Henniker's  Bill. 

1282.  But  the  terms  of  our  Commission  being 
"  Experiments  on  living  animals  for  scientific  pur- 
poses," would  include  everything  ? — I  think  so. 

1283.  And  when  you  use  the  word  you  do  so  in 
that  wider  sense  ? — Yes  ;  not  in  its  etymological 
sense.  Then,  coming  next  to  vivisection  for  purposes 
of  teaching.  I  cannot  but  think  that  most  persons 
would  grant  that  as  to  students  of  medicine,  or  any 
students,  except  those  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  purposes  of  research,  they  should  not  be 
required  to  have  themselves  performed  vivisection. 
In  that  paper,  which  I  have  handed  in,  you  will  see 
that  the  conjoint  Board  represents  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don. Those  regulations  were  agreed  to  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  those  corporations  ;  and  I  must  say, 
in  addition,  that  a  fortiori  it  would  be  wong  to  make 
the  performance  of  experiments  on  living  animals  a 
subject  in  examination.    They  should  not  be  required 
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to  bring  certificates  of  having  performed  such  experi- 
ments, and  much  less  should  the;^  be  set  to  do  them 
when  in  an  examination. 

1284.  In  point  of  fact  you  think  that  students, 
meaning  people  stiU  in  statu  pupillari,  ought  not  to 
perform  such  experiments  at  all  ? — I  should  think 
that  Avith  the  exception  of  students  who  were  going 
to  devote  themselves  to  physiological  research  as  a 
pi'ofession,  it  is  not  a  fitting  educational  subject  for 
students. 

1285.  Would  you  draw  the  distinction  that  those 
who  intended  to  be  practical  surgeons  should  not  do 
it,  and  that  those  who  intended  to  be  physiological 
inquirers  should  do  it  ? — That  they  might  do  it. 

1286.  Do  you  think  that  this  habit  of  making 
experiments  upon  living  animals  is  liable  to  abuse  ? — 
I  certainly  think  it  is,  and  from  several  points  of 
view ;  but  I  should  be  glad  first  to  put  in  a  paper, 
which  has  only  come  into  my  hands  within  the  last 
day  or  two  (if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me).   Now,  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  Trinity   College,  Dublin, 
written  to  me  by  Professor  Samuel  Haughton,  a  man 
of  very  great  scientific  attainments,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  and  so  on,  in  which  there  is  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  carried  for  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  I  find  a  note  to  the   eff"ect  that 
"  Vivisections  are  strictly  prohibited "  for  teaching 
purposes.    I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  one  other 
point.    Speaking  now,  not  as  a  man  of  science,  if  I 
may  presume  so  to  call  myself,  but  just  as  a  person 
familiar  with  teaching,  a  large  part  of  whose  hfe  has 
been  taken  up  with  teaching  young  men,  namely,  on  this 
point :  To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  that  facts  should 
be  actually  reproduced  before  students  ?    I  think  that 
is  a  point  on  which  you  would  perhaps  wish  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.    There  are  two,  or  rather  three, 
views  which  you  may  take  about  it.    One  is  the 
view  which  is  taken  by  Mr.  Todhunter.    He  is  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge. 
He  has  recently  written  a  book  called  "  The  Conflict 
of  Studies  ;"  in  that  you  will  see  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  extremes,  and  not  the  right  view.    Mr.  Tod- 
hunter says  this  at  page  17  of  that  work  :  "  It  may  be 
"  said  that  the  fact  makes  a  stronger  impression  in 
"  the  boy  through  the  medimn  of  his  sight,  that  he 
"  believes  it  the  more  confidently.    I  say  that  this 
"  ought  not  to  be  the  case.    If  he  does  not  believe 
"  the  statements  of  his  tutor,  probably  a  clergyman 
"  of    mature   knowledge,   recognized    ability,  and 
"  blameless   character,   his  suspicion   is  irrational 
*'  and   manifests   a   want  of   the   power   of  ap- 
*'  predating  evidence,  a  want  fatal  to  his  success  in 
"  that  branch  of  science  which  he  is  supposed  to 
"  be  cultivating."    Now,  that  is  one  view  that  may 
be  taken  of  it.    There  is  an  entirely  opposite  view, 
and  that  is  this :  I  have  heard  it  expressed  in  this 
way,  that  it  is  actually  immoral  to  take  any  statement 
whatever  upon  faith  that  can  be  verified  by  the  eyes  ; 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  even  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  opposite  pole  which  I  have  just  put  before 
you.    That  leads  to  profusion  and  extravagance  in 
experimentation  of  every  sort  and  kind,  whether  of  a 
chemical  or  physical  or  biological  character.   I  woidd 
just  say  this,  that  my  own  view  is  this,  that  a  few 
cardinal  experiments  in  any  subject  which  is  sub- 
jectable  to  the  eyes  are  justifiable  to  enable  a  person, 
who  watches   them  attentively,  to  understand  the 
records    of   any    similar    experiments,  howsoever 
numerous.    Let  me  illustrate  it  now  by  this  case, 
from  a  somewhat  alien  subject.   I  have  been  engaged 
myself  in  the  study  of  pre-historic  man,  and  I  found 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  description  of  the  strati- 
fication of  ■  deposits  in  caves.    I  made  it  my  business 
to  go  and  examine  one  cave  thoroughly,  and  I  have 
now  no  difficulty  whatever  in  understanding  descrip- 
tions of  any  number.    That  is  one  way  of  putting  it. 
I  give  that  illustration  just*  to  make  plain  what  I 
mean.    This,  I  think,  is  a  medium  view,  that  a  few 
cardinal  experiments  may  be  useful  and  legitimate  for 
large  classes,  always  provided  that  the  anaesthesia  is 
thoroughly  maintained  during  them,. and  also  pro- 
vided that  the  experiment  is  one  which  cannot  be 


sufficiently  demonstrated,  except  upon  the  living  Mr. 
subiect.  ^-  RolhsU)n,^ 

1287.  Is  not  this  practice  of  making  experiments        _J  ' 

upon  living  animals  very  liable  to  abuse  ? — I  think    15  j^jy  ig^g, 

it  is  very  liable  to  abuse.    It  is  liable  to  abuse  in   

common  with  many  other  studies,  and  it  has  also 
certain  special  liabilities  which  are  inherent  in  its 
particular  nature  and  essence.  Firstly,  it  is  amen- 
able to  abuse  when  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
research  ;  and  I  must  just  say  that  with  regard  to  all 
absorbing  studies  that  is  the  besetting  sin  of  them,  and 
of  original  research,  that  they  lift  a  man  so  entirely 
abdve  the  ordinary  sphere  of  daily  duty  that  they 
betray  him  into  selfishness  and  unscrupulous  neglect 
of  duty.  Vivisection  is  specially  likely  to  tempt  a 
man  into  certain  carelessnesses,  the  passive  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  sight  of  suffering  growing,  as 
is  the  law  of  our  nature,  weaker,  while  the  habit  of 
and  the  pleasure  in  experimenting  grows  stronger  by 
repetition.  Professor  Schiff'  says  in  a  work  of  his, 
Le9ons  sur  la  Physiologic  de  la  Digestion,  tom.  i., 
p.  291,  1868,  that  when  dogs  come  into  his  labora- 
tory, he  finds  it  necessary  to  cut  two  of  their  nerves, 
the  nerves  of  vocalization,  the  inferior  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves,  as  they  are. called.    "Je  suis  oblige 

de  faire  stibir  cette  derniere  operation  a  bcaucoup 
"  de  nos  chiens  fraichement  arrives  aii  laboratoire, 
"  potir  les  empechcr  de  se  livrer  a  des  concerts' 
"  nocturnes  trap  bruyants  et  de  discrediter  ainsi  les 
"  etudes  physiologiqiies  aupres  des  habitants  du 
"  quartier."  It  is  true  that  it  is  only  in  young 
animals  that  this  operation  entails  great  dyspnsea  and 
distress ;  still  it  is  a  grave  operation  in  any  animal, 
and  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such  levity 
as  those  quoted.  Further,  in  a  letter  of  Professor 
Schiff s  in  the  "Times"  of  January  7,  1874,  he 
distinctly  says  that  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  were  not  so  disturbed  as  that  French 
quotation  says  they  might  have  been,  was  that  there 
were  no  dogs  in  pain  in  his  laboratory.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  statement  in  the  book  pub- 
lished in  1868  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  be  recon- 
cileable  with  the  statement  in  the  letter  of  January 
1874.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  one  in  demanding  this.  I  mean  to  say  that  vivi- 
section in  its  application  to  research  maybe  somewhat 
more  demoralizing  than  other  kinds  of  devotion  to  re- 
search ;  every  kind  of  original  research  being  a  gratifi- 
cation of  self,  and  liable  to  develope  selfishness,  which 
of  course  is  the  root  of  all  unscrupulousness.  Then, 
again,  it  is  amenable  to  abuse  when  employed  for 
teaching  purposes.  A  lecturer,  when  lecturing,  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  his  trial,  and  he  is  under 
a  temptation  to  set  aside  any  considerations  which  may 
tend  to  impede  him  in  just  showing  what  he  is 
worth.  StiU  in  teaching,  a  lecturer  on  biology  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  amenable  to  temptation  than  any 
other  lecturer.  I  would  here  say  that  really  one  of 
the  good  things  that  lectures  do  in  these  days  is,  that 
they  subject  a  lecturer  to  public  opinion,  and  put  him 
on  his  trial.  I  know  well  that  into  my  lecture  room 
any  person  may  walk  at  any  moment,  and  if  he  finds 
me  lecturing  badly,  so  much  the  worse  for  me. 
I  think  that  in  these  days  the  lectures  do  more  good 
arlmost  to  the  lecturer  himself  than  to  the  persons 
lectured  to,  considering  the  opportunities  that  there 
are  nowadays  of  getting  knowledge  by  books.  I  was 
saying  tliat  a  biological  professor  is  not  very  mucii 
more  amenable  to  that  temptation  than  any  other 
person.  I  would  just  refer  to  Mr.  Skey's  work  on 
surgery  ;  he  was  a  metropolitan  surgeon,  and  has  only 
just  died  ;  I  received  what  little  surgical  education 
I  received  from  him  as  his  dresser.  If  you  look 
into  his  work  you  will  see  this  sentence  :  "  A  man 
"  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  splendid  operator  is 
"  ever  a  just  object  of  suspicion."  I  have  no  data 
myself.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
surgeon  abuse  his  opportunities,  or  keep  a  patient  under 
operation  longer  than  needful  for  the  sake  of  showing 
off  his  dexterity,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  if 
any  member  of  the  Commission  chooses  to  look  over 
Mr.  Skey's  introduction  to  his  book  on  surgery,  he 
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■^f  will  see  a  good  deal  to  this  effect,  which,  however, 
^  is  all  summed  up  in  that  sentence  I  have  quoted. 

 ■        Now  a   person  who  is  operating  upon   the  lower 

15  July  1875.    animals,  who  have  no  friends  to  I'emonstrate  for  them, 

  is  very  much  more  likely  to  give  way  to  such  a 

temptation  than  a  person  operating  upon  human 
beings,  who  would  have  friends  or  other  persons  who 
would  be  made  "  wondrous  kind  "  by  a  fellow  feeling, 
thinking  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  to  them. 
But  if  I  am  to  say  all  that  1  think  on  this  matter,  I 
do  really  and  seriously  believe  that  vivisection  has 
'  special  and  distinctive  liabilities  and  amenabilities  to 
abuse ;  for  it  does  act  on  our  emotiono-motor  nature 
in  a  particular  way.  Just  let  me  illustrate  this  from 
the  literaiy  side.  Canon  Kingsley  wrote  a  book 
called  "  Hypatia,"  in  which  he  describes  the  attempt 
made  to  regalvanize  into  life  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  he  describes  the  slaughter  of  men  in  the 
amphitheatre.  When  this  took  place  under  the  eyes 
of  an  assembled  multitude,  he  says,  "  then  burst 
forth  the  sleeping  devil  in  the  hearts."  You  may 
express  this  by  saying  that  this  is  the  lower  or 
animal  nature,  the  unworked-out  beast  which  exists  in 
man.  The  way  that  Kingsley  puts  it  is  by  speaking 
of  the  devil  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man ;  but, 
if  you  prefer,  you  may  say  that  it  is  the  lower 
nature  which  we  possess  in  common  with  carnivora, 
and  creatures  of  that  sort ;  it  is  just  this,  that  the 
sight  of  a  living,  bleeding,  and  quivering  organism 
most  undoubtedly  does  act  in  a  particular  way  upon 
what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  the  emotiono-motor  nature 
in  us.  Now  I  should  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  said 
that  T  know  that  the  better  class  of  natures  are 
superior  to  this,  but  the  veiy  fact  of  their  being  a 
better  class  of  natures  means  or  implies  that  they  are 
thus  superior.  A  man  is  worse  or  a  man  is  better, 
according  as  he  gives  way  to  or  as  he  resists  any 
particular  temptation  intrinsic  in  his  own  nature,  or 
howsoever  superinduced.  I  know  that  that  is  so,  that 
many  men  are  superior  to  it ;  but  I  beg  to  say  that 
if  we  are  talking  about  legislation,  we  are  not  to 
legislate  for  the  good,  but  for  the  mass,  who  I  submit 
are  not  always  good.  I  have  another  point.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fact  to  be  accepted,  that  when  we  are  massed 
together,  we  being  the  social  and  gregarious  men  that 
we  are,  various  impulses  are  very  much  more  potent 
upon  us  than  when  we  are  not  so  massed.  It  is  a 
trite  observation  that  people  are  acted  upon  diiferently 
by  what  they  see  in  the  theatre,  and  by  the  same  thing 
as  it  occurs,  or  if  it  occurs,  in  private.  When  men 
are  massed  together  the  emotiono-motor  nature  is 
more  responsive,  it  becomes  more  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions than  it  does  at  other  times.  That,  of  course, 
bears  very  greatly  upon  the  question .  of  interference 
with  vivisections  as  employed  before  masses.  I  know 
that  I  am  likely  to  be  exceedingly  abused  for  what 
I  have  just  now  said;  but  I  think  that  nobody  can 
demur  to  it  who  has  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
honesty  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  it  is.-  Still,  I 
should  wish  to  fortify  myself  by  the  authority  of  a 
person  who  was  something  of  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  scholar,  a  good  mixture,  in  whatever  proportions  the 
two  constituents  be  mixed,  namely,  Lipsius.  Now 
Lipsius  is  referred  to  by  Gibbon  in  his  description, 
chap.  XXX.,  of  the  attempt  of  Honorius  to  bring  back 
the  gladiatorial  shows  ;  it  is  a  passage  which  is  very 
well  worth  reading,  and  in  fact  I  owe  this  quotation  to 
Gibbon,  and  have  verified  it.  Lipsius  gave  way  to  his 
antiquarian  sympathies  by  saying  something  to  justify 
the  gladiatorial  shows  ;  and  what  he  says  illustrates 
what  I  now  say,  as  he  refers  to  our  emotiono-motor 
nature  in  words  which  are  very  short  and  plain.  This 
occurs  in  his  De  Saturnalibus  ii.,  cap.  xxv.  Speaking 
of  Saturnalia,  at  which  gladiatorial  shows  formed  part 
of  the  amusement,  he  says  this  : — "  Suppose  a  man 
"  is  going  to  be  executed,  who  does  not  leave  his 
"  business  and  run  into  the  market  place  so  that  he 
"  may  have  a  look  at  the  drawn  sword  of  the  execu- 
"  tiouer,  and  may  look  at  the  bleeding  purple  neck 
"  of  the  executed  wretch  ?  Videat,  ct  unius  miseri 
"  purpuream  cerviceni.  Ita  est.  Queri  libet  de 
"  perversitate  naturce," — These  are  the  facts,  "  Blame 
"  nature  for  it  if  you  like."    Without  going  back  as 


far  as  Lipsius,  one  knows  the  trivially  reported  story 
that  a  butcher  in  France  is  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a 
jury.  And  I  may  mention  that  soldiers  will  tell  you 
that  the  sight  of  blood  upon  the  gauntlet,  that  white 
glove  which  Dragoon  regiments  wear,  to  use  their 
plain  language,  "  wakes  all  the  devil  up  in  them." 

1288..  Then  I  may  collect  from  what  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  say,  that  in  your  opinion  the  habit  of 
performing  experiments  upon  living  animals  is  a  very 
dangeroixs  habit,  and  requires  to  be  very  specially 
guarded  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  not  say  that  their 
liability  to  abuse  should  lead  us  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
alcohol  or  opium  or  chloral,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  we  abuse  as  drugs  or  as  food,  and  the  cases  are 
somewhat  analogous. 

1289.  But  that  the  use  is  one  thing  and  the  abuse 
is  another ;  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  abuse, 
and  therefore  the  whole  subject  requires  special  vigi- 
lance ? — That  is  quite  what  I  think.' 

1290.  Now  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  growth  of 
moral  sentiment  in  the  direction  of  greater  carefulness 
in  the  infliction  of  pain  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  clear  if 
you  look  at  it  in  either  of  two  ways.  First,  we  may  look 
at  the  history  of  individual  minds,  and  I  will  give  a 
concrete  instance'  from  traditions  relating  to  the 
famous  Haller,  who  did  at  one  time  practise  vivisec- 
tions, in  his  own  words,  supra  fidem  certe  numerosas. 
Now,  in  studying  Haller's  Bibliotheea  Anatomica, 
1774-1777,  for  a  different  purpose  from  this,  I  came 
on  a  passage  that  struck  me  as  extremely  odd;,  he 
describes,  torn,  i.,  p.  447,  a  person  as  performing 
vivisectional  experiments  in  these  words  : — "  Suecus 
"  Celebris  per  plurimos  et  vastissimos  quos  suscepit 
"  labores,  cum  juvenis  ex  sceculi  consuetudine  animalia 
"  viva  numerosa  incideret  et  potissime  annis  1649  et 
"  1650  vasis  lacteis  inquirendis  laboraret."  "It 
"  was  the  fashion  in  his  age;  he  dissected  a  great 
"  number  of  animals  alive."  I  thought  it  was  a 
curious  thing  for  Haller  to  speak  of  its  being  "  ex  sceculi 
consuetudine ;"  but  I  had  seen  a  statement  somewhere 
to  the  effect  that  Haller  was  exceedingly  careful 
about  inflicting  pain  ;  and  I  interpreted  the  words  in 
the  sense  which  the  much  plainer  utterance  of  Du 
Bois-Reymond  regarding  Haller's  great  successor, 
Johannes  Miiller,  suggests  :  "  Er  allerdings  nicht,  wie 
"  Einige  heute  thun,  fiir  das  nothwendige  Attribut 
"  eines  Physiologen  hielt,  dass  seine  Hande  taglich 
"  von  Hundeblut  rauchen." — Berlin  Abhand.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  1860,  p.  92.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  story  is  this  :  that  as  he  grew  older  he  grew  more 
sensitive  to  the  infliction  of  pain  ;  and  as  is  stated  by 
Krug,  (a  German  writer  on  moral  philosophy,  who 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  and  the  successor  of 
Kant  at  Konigsberg,)  Haller  fell  in  his  later  age  into  a 
permanent  anguish  of  conscience,  which  is  shown  in 
his  epistles,  reproaching  himself  most  bitterly  for  his 
vivisections.  These  are  Krug's  words  (Allgemeines 
Handworterbuch  der  Philosophischen  Wissenschaften, 
2nd  ed.,  1833,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323)  :— "  Auch  der  grosse 
"  Haller  hatte  sich  dergleichen  Grausamkeiten  erlaubt. 
"  Er  machte  sich  aber  in  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahren 
"  der  bittersten  Vorwiirfe  dariiber,  und  fiel  in  eine 
"  Art  von  fortdauernder  Gewissenangst,  wie  man  aus 
"  seinen  Briefen  sieht."  Looking  then  at  the  date 
which  the  book  I  have  quoted,  viz.,  the  Bibliotheea 
Anatomica,  bears,  namely,  1774, 1  find  it  was  just  three 
years  before  Haller's  death.  But  I  should  wish  to  state 
that  Haller  was  by  no  means  in  his  dotage  at  that 
time,  quite  the  reverse, — he  was  not  70  when  he 
died, — three  years  later.  That  is  the  striking  point ; 
and  I  think  I  may  say  this  (but  I  shall  not  give 
the  name),  that  it  is  within  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  a  person  who  has  a  considerable 
name  before  the  world,  and  has  performed  a  large 
number  of  vivisections  in  his  time,  has  expressed  him- 
self to  me  as  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  ever  did  them, 
did  them  I  should  say  to  the  extent  which  he  did. 
The  whole  race  has  without  any  doubt  whatever  de- 
veloped in  sensitiveness  in  this  direction.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the 
world  where  such  a  punishment  as  crucifixion  would  be 
endured  now  ;  yet  the  Eomans  crucified  thousands  of 
men  at  once  after  the  Servile  war.   And  again,  such  a 
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thing  as  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  would  not  be 
tolei-ated  now.  And  this  development  has  gone  on 
considerably  faster  within  tlie  last  couple  of  hundred 
years.  Any  person  who  will  take  the  third  volume 
of  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  p.  522,  Oct.  21, 
1667,  when  people  were  repeating  Harvey's  experi- 
ments about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  see  what 
was  being  done  in  France  at  the  time.  I  may  refer 
here  to  a  number  of  the  "  Spectator "  of  February 
the  7th,  1874,  in  which  it  is  said,  and  I  beheve  with 
some  truth,  that  human  patients  treated  in  Vienna  or 
Paris  are  treated  as  they  would  not  be  in  London  or 
New  York.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  stated  with 
regard  to  transfusion  of  blood  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions  "  at  the  third  volume,  page  522,  October 
21st,  1667. 

1291.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
you  think  is  the  pi'actical  object  at  which  we  should 
aim  ? — To  put  it  in  a  very  general  way,  I  should  think 
the  practical  object  was  to  put. into  a  stable  and  per- 
manent form  the  present  wholesome  condition  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject.  And  I  think  the 
present  v/holesome  condition  of  public  opinion  is  this  : 
that  for  class  demonstrations,  limitations  undoubtedly 
should  be  imposed,  and  that  those  limitations  should 
firstly  render  painful  experimentations  illegal  before 
classes.  I  am  loth  to  say  anything  about  inter- 
ference with  original  research ;  firstly  (perhaps  this 
might  also  be  lastly),  because  1  think  it  is  impossible 
to  so  interfere  with  it.  I  am  not  entirely  clear  as  to 
whether  knowledge  can  or  cannot  be  bought  too  dear ; 
T  will  not  pronounce  myself  upon  that ;  but  this  I  am 
quite  certain  that  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  that  what 
individuals  do  is  not  necessarily  a  thing  upon  which 
legislation  should  determine  itself.  But  legislation 
is  called  for  when  numbers  are  concerned. 

1292.  But  supposing  that  anything  which  can  fiiirly 
be  called  atrocious  is  practised  by  an  individual,  do 
not  you  think  that  society  would  have  both  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  restrain  it  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  But 
are  there  not  some  acts  which  would  just  bring  a  per- 
son under  the  law  for  atrocious  cruelty  ?  I  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  about  that.  What  I  am  clear 
about  is  the  positive  side,  that  legislation  is  expedient 
and  advisable,  and  called  for  with  reference  to  class 
demonstrations.  With  reference  to  the  other  point, 
that  is  really  a  matter  not  so  much  for  me  as  for 
people  who  can  judge  of  what  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable ;  for  instance,  a  wise  governor  of  police  who 
knows  to  what  extent  you  can  go  into  private  houses, 
and  Avhat  not. 

1293.  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  we  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  from  you  (and  I  think  we  are 
arriving  at  a  just  appreciation  of  your  sentiments^ 
what  are  the  objects  that  society  should  aim  at  in  the 
first  instance ;  then  afterwards  we  should  be  glad  of 
any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  you  as  to  the 
mode  in  Avhich  we  should  recommend  society  to 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  them.  Now  what  I  understand 
you  to  say  is  that  you  think  that  experiments  may  be 
very  much  diminished  in  number  without  any  injury 
at  all  to  science  ? — Certainly. 

1294.  That  if  performed  upon  living  animals  they 
ought  to  be  performed  with  anfesthetics  in  almost 
every  case  ? — Certainly. 

1295.  That  whatever  is  the  most  humane  thing  that 
can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  ? — Yes, 

1296.  That  many  persons,  like,  for  instance,  Haller, 
as  they  get  more  experienced  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  mischiefs  which  in  their  earlier  years  they  did 
not  so  clearly  pei'ceive? — I  do  not  quite  think  it 
depends  on  experience  in  the  particular  person  so 
much  as  on  that  development  of  the  moral  sense 
which  one  gees  in  individuals.  A  child  will  pull  off 
a  fly's  wing  and  we  think  little  of  it ;  but  if  any  one 
oi  us  was  to  do  it  we  should  consider  it  very  strange. 
It  is  not  experience  of  a  scientific  kind  Init  the 
evolution  of  the  moral  sense  as  a  man  gets  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  at  large,  and  so  on. 

1297.  I  may  put  it  in  this  way — a  man  in  his  wiser 
times  will  condemn,  as  liaUev  did,  that  which  in  his 


younger  times  he  practised  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  glad  Mr. 
to  say  that.  ^-  Rolhston, 

1298.  If,  therefore,  society  is  wiser  than  the  indi-  M:.D. 
vidnals,  we  may  be  encouraged,  by  such  examples  as    15  July  i875. 

Haller's,  in  bringing  the  forces  of  society  to  bear  

upon  the  individvals? — If  you  can  get  them  to  bear 

on  the  individuals,  certainly. 

1299.  Therefore,  the  object  in  view  I  think  we 
have  arrived  at ;  and  now  the  most  important  question 
for  us  is  whether  you  can  make  any  practical  sugges- 
tion to  us  as  to  any  particular  mode  of  proceeding,  or 
any  limitations  upon  any  mode  that  we  might  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  pursue.  Now,  you  would  not 
allow  in  a  lecture  room  the  exhibition  of  pain  before 
the  pupils  ? — No. 

1300.  You  would  consider  that  demoralising  to  the 
pupils  ? — Certainly. 

1301.  In  regard  to  individual  research  you  are 
afraid  that  it  may  not  be  easy  by  any  legislation  to 
coerce  an  individual  ? — Of  course  it  is  very  much 
more  dif&cult  to  deal  with  a  man  within  four  walls 
and  by  himself  than  it  is  in  a  public  place  ;  that  is  all 
I  mean. 

1302.  {3Tr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned  two  diseases 
in  which  advantage  has  been  gained  by  experiments, 
<liabetes  and  epilepsy.  In  what  way  has  that  advan- 
tage been  shown  in  epilepsy  ? — Well,  it  is  not  so  much 
in  the  ponderable  advantage  of  therapeutical  dealing 
with  it  as  in  that  insight  into  its  essence  which  may 
one  day  or  anothpr,  we  may  hope,  lead  to  some 
therapeutical  improvements.  As  far  as  I  knoAV,  that 
is  the  condition  it  was  in  when  I  left  ofi"  practice ; 
that  is  now  some  ten  years  ago.  Etiology  had  gained 
rather  than  therapeutics. 

1303.  Coming  to  practical  suggestions,  we  ha.ve 
had  befoi'e  us  the  suggestions  of  making  experiments 
on  living  animals  illegal,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
research,  unless  in  licensed  places  and  by  licenr.ed 
persons.  What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? — 
As  I  said  in  answer  to  Lord  Cardwell,  that  is  rather 
a  question  for  a  person  who  understands  interference 
of  a  domiciliary  kind  than  for  me.  To  what  extent 
Avould  you  find  it  practicable  to  supervise  a  man  in  a 
study  with  doors  and  Avhat  not  betAveen  him  and 
the  outside  ?  What  I  do  think  is  that  a  law  should 
aim  at  what  is  practicable  and  verifiable  in  its  results  ; 
but  really  I  am  speaking  now  on  a  subject  which  is 
not  quite  my  own.  I  am  quite  clear  of  this,  that  any 
legislation  in  favour  of  restriction  of  the  practice  in 
one  application  AVOuld  assuredly  bear  fruit  in  another ; 
and  if  it  was  made  illegal  to  abuse  it  in  public,  and 
before  pupils,  that  would  be  a  fixed  point  gained  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  moral  tone  iipwards  :  that  is  my 
feeling. 

1303ffl.  But  I  rather  gather  that  you  think  it  Avould 
be  very"  difficult  to  get  a  laAV  that  Avould  be  effectual, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  research  of  a  scientific 
inquirer  in  his  own  study  ? — I  must  say  that  my  own 
impression  of  the  Enghsh  nature  is  that  it  is  a  law- 
abiding  nature,  and  that  a  pronunciamento  on  the 
side  of  carefulness,  even  as  regarded  private  practice 
of  vivisection,  Avould  have  its  eftect. 

1304.  {Sir  John  Kar slake.)  I  gather  from  you  that 
in  your  opinion  some  restriction  put  upon  the  practice 
of  viAasection  in  schools  Avould  have  its  effect  upon 
the  practice  of  vivisection  in  private  houses  and  for 
private  research  ? — I  think  so  ;  on  the  principle  that 
Mr.  Fronde,  I  believe,  lays  so  much  weight  upon, 
about  embodying  the  public  opinion  in  the  permanent 
form  of  legislation.  That  is  a  great  matter.  It,  so  to 
say,  crystalises  it  into  a  solid  basis  which  serves  as  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  evolution  of  moral  sensibility 
upwards. 

1305.  May  I  take  it  that  you  Avould  not  recommend 
that  all  private  research  for  bond  fide  scientific  pur- 
poses should  be  prevented  ? — I  should  not  Avish  that  it 
should  be  prcA^ented  ;  but  I  will  not  say  that  I  think 
it  Avould  be  inexpedient  to  legislate  for  it  as  well  as 
for  the  other.  I  do  not  feel  so  confident  as  to  the 
good  that  would  be  done  by  legislating  for  it  in  private, 
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Mr.  as  I  do  about  the  legislating  for  it  as  regards  public 
G.  Rolleston,  classes. 

M.D.  1306.  Now  may  I  ask  you  this:  in  your  opinion 

is  there  no  case  in  which  experiments  of  this  sort 
^       ■    should  be  tried  before  classes? — Painful  experiment 
should  not  be  tried  before  classes. 

1307.  None  whatever? — None  whatever  of  the 
painful  ones.  I  would  just  say  that  there  is  a  great 
dilFerence  I  am  sure  between  an  experiment  shown 
to  three  or  four  people  and  one  shown  to  thirty.  It 
may  seem  absurd  to  say  so,  but  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  so  ;  and  I  would  repeat  with  Lipsius — "  Ita  est. 
"  Queri  libet  de  pervcrsitate  natures,''' — "  You  may 
"  complain  of  the  perversity  of  nature,  but  that  is  what 
"  nature  is." 

1308.  Then  as  I  understand  it,  in  addition  to  allow- 
ing experiments  of  this  sort  for  the  purpose  of  private 
research  with  a  view  to  scientific  conclusions,  you 
would  not  object  to  them  where  the  exhibition  of  the 
experiment  was  made  between  three  or  four  persons 
who  desired  to  see  the  experiment  made,  and  had  a 
real  object  in  wishing  to  see  it  made  ? — Yes,  that  is, 
I  think,  the  position  I  should  take. 

1309.  But  the  objection  you  would  have  would  be 
to  allowing  a  large  number  of  students  in  statu  pupillari 
to  see  the  experiments  made  ?-^If  it  was  a  painful 
one. 

1310.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Does  that  mean  that  although 
you  would  think  it  unadvisable  to  allow,  or  rather  that 
you  would  prevent  experiments  before  a  class  of  the 
size  of  which  classes  generally  are,  you  would  not 
object  to  the  teacher  doing  them  before  his  pupils  in 
smaller  groups  ? — -Yes,  I  should  cei-tainly  ;  because 
the  addition  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  classes 
in  that  way  would  of  course  be  equivalent  to  the  whole 
thing,  and  that  would  simply  be  an  evasion  of  the 
rule.  What  I  mean  is  just  this :  that  it  is  possible 
that  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  for  the 
public  good,  and  may  be  legitimate  that  two  or  three 
advanced  students,  not  students  working  for  an  ex- 
amination, but  students  of  the  other  kind,  the  men 
indicated  by  the  word  "  students,"  should  assist  the 
professor  in  original  research  ;  and  now  I  would  say 
that  it  might  be  advisable  that  legislation  should  be 
employed  for  such  exhibitions  as  those,  but  that  in 
their  case  the  legislation  should  be  less  stringent.  It 
is  clear  that  it  is  an  impossibility  and  a  contracUction  in 
terms  to  think  that  you  can  have  a  lecture  room  full  of 
students  who  are  going  into  original  research ;  out  of 
100  men  or  even  100  men  who  are  students  it  is  a 

'  question  whether  you  vnll  find  one  who  has  a  gift  for 
original  I'esearch. 

1311.  {Sir  John  Karslake.')  You  would  not  object 
to  persons  either  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  one 
or  two  others,  practising  these  experiments  with  a 
bond  fide  view  to  scientific  research  ? — I  would  not. 

1312.  Then  you  would  object  to  legislation  directed 
against  that  state  of  things  ? — I  am  not  clear  that  I 
should  object  to  it ;  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  to 
object  to  legislation  for  that.  What  I  have  made  my 
mind  up  about  is  the  positive  thing  that  it  is  right 
that  legislation  should  affect  classes.  And  now  that 
you  bring  me  to  face  this  question  (not  more  chrectly 
than  I  have  faced  it  before,  but  by  going  over  the 
ground  again  and  again,  one  gets  precision  in  one's 
views),  T  think  that  legislation  might  be  brought  to 
bear  even  upon  that  other  application  of  vivisection. 

1313.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Should  I  be  right  in  gathering 
from  what  you  have  stated  that  while  you  would  by 
legislation  prevent  painful  experiments  on  living 
animals  in  the  presence  of  classes  as  usually  constituted, 
you  would  also  advise  legislation  with  regard  to  ex- 
periments for  research,  either  by  one  man  or  by  a 
man  assisted  by  advanced  students,  but  that  in  that 
case  you  would  not  advise  absolute  prohibition,  but 
only  some  regulation  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  the  view  of 
it  that  I  have  come  to  and  tried  to  express. 

1314.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Going  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  exhibition  of  these  experiments  in 
schools,  you  say  that  you  would  not  allow  painful 
experiments  there  ? — No. 


1315.  Would  you  allow  experiments  which  might 
be  considered  necessary,  and  which  could  be  performed 
when  the  animal  was  under  anaesthetics  ? — If  it  is 
certain  that  the  animal  is  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  if 
it  is  also  imderstood,  as  I  have  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  giving  evidence,  that  the  animal  is  put 
out  of  life  before  it  returns  to  sensibility,  the  animal 
may  then  practically  be  considered  as  dead,  albeit  for 
physiological  pui-poses  it  is  a  living  machine. 

1316.  In  order  to  see  what  would  be  done  by  way 
of  legislation,  you  have  to  defline  in  what  cases  these 
experiments  might  be  made  before  a  class  ? — I  should 
doubt  whether  legislation  should  do  that.  I  think 
that  profusion  and  extravagance  should  be  guarded 
against  by  legislation  even  as  regards  experiments 
performed  with  the  pi-ecautions  specified. 

1317.  But  could  you  give  us  any  form  of  words 
which  would  meet  your  view  Avith  regard  to  that,  so 
as  practically  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  excess 
while  permitting  experiments  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  under  certain  conditions  ? — I  have  not  considered 
the  subject  quite  practically.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  something  like  a  standing  provision, 
that  there  should  be  returns  as  regards  experiments 
performed  in  any  particular  laboratory  before  students. 

1318.  Do  you  think  the  case  would  be  met  by 
providing  that  in  every  school  of  this  description  there 
should  be  a  register  made  of  the  experiments  which 
are  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  school,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  those  experiments  are  performed, 
or  the  objects  for  which  those  experiments  are  per- 
formed ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

1319.  Would  that  in  your  judgment  be  sufficient 
with  the  aid  of  public  opinion  to  prevent  abuse  ? — Let 
me  say  that  I  have  a  school  of  human  anatomy  in  my 
hands.  If  I  go  down  as  I  intend  to  do  to  Oxford  tea- 
morrow  I  may  meet  one  of  my  servants  when  I  go 
into  the  museum  who  will  say  to  me  "  the  inspector  of 
anatomy  is  here."  If  so  he  has  come  without  any 
consultation  with  me  at  all,  and  has  just  come  to  see 
whether  any  abuse  has  been  perpetrated.  I  am 
entirely  amenable  to  inspection,  and  have  no  right  to 
feel  in  the  least  annoyed  by  it.  I  think  that  in 
addition  to  a  register,  inspection  of  some  kind  is  a 
thing  which  is  desirable. 

1320.  That  there  might  be  the  power  to  allow  an 
inspector  at  any  time  he  thought  right  to  enter  these 
schools  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — Yes,  and  that  in 
addition  to  that  a  register  should  be  kept.  I  send  a 
register  of  all  bodies  dissected,  though  they  are  dead 
ones ;  and  in  addition  I  am  amenable  to  the  visit  of 
an  inspector. 

1321.  That  gives  us  a  definite  notion  of  what  you 
would  propose  with  regard  to  these  schools  ? — I  have 
not  considered  that  point  as  fully  as  I  ought  to  have 
considered  it,  and  consequently  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  in  a  matter  of  detail  of  this  kind  that  that  is  the 
wisest  plan  for  securing  it.  It  is  a  plan  which  I  have 
heard  of  before,  and  I  do.  not  see  any  objection  to  it 
at  the  moment ;  but,  of  course,  if  I  had  more  time  to 
think  over  it  I  might  or  I  might  add  to  or  alter  it. 

1322.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pledge  j'ourself  to  that 
being  the  best  plan ;  but  it  would  be  a  plan  which 
would  go  in  the  direction  which  you  would  wish  ? — 
Yes. 

1323.  That  plan  would  not  ajjply  in  any  way,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  to  the  case  of  those  who  in  their 
own  hoixses  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  scientific 
information,  private  research  as  you  have  called  it  ? — 
No. 

1324.  Does  it  suggest  itself  to  you  that  there  could 
be  any  legislative  control  in  those  cases  ? — I  really 
am  of  opinion  that  most  experiments  worth  doing 
would  be  done  in  a  public  laboratory,  and  that  very 
few  cases  of  experimentation  in  private  houses  would 
take  place  at  all  ;  and  consequently  I  think  that  no 
great  inconvenience  would  arise  from  compelling  all 
experiments  to  take  place  in  a  respectable  laboratory, 
a  laboratory  amenable  to  the  visits  of  an  inspector. 

1325.  No  inconvenience  would  arise  fi'om  that  you 
think  ? — ^Very  little.    Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
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you  might  have  people,  such  as  Mr.  Boyle  was 

200  years  ago,  who  might  wish  to  start  a  private 
laboratory,  and  so  on ;  but  then  de  mini7nis  non 
curat  lex. 

1326.  Then  it  may  be  that  legislation  would  not  be 
expedient  in  those  cases,  because  they  are  among  the 
class  which  you  describe  by  the  term  "  de  minimis  ?  " 
— Still  the  inconvenience  that  persons  would  ex- 
perience, who  would  start  laboratories  if  there  was 
no  provision  of  the  kind  supposed,  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  not  be  a  thing  which  should  weigh  in 
legislating  as  to  having  experiments  performed  in 
places  amenable  to  inspection. 

1327.  Let  me  put  a  case  to  you  which  has  been  put 
before  this  Commission.  A  person  living  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country  suddenly  dies  with  symptom  of 
poison,  after  having  partaken  of  some  particular  food. 
A  medical  man,  living  at  a  distance  from  any  labora- 
tory, such  as  you  suppose  might  exist  in  the  country, 
tries  the  effect  of  that  food,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  human  being,  upon  an 
animal,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  cause 
death  by  poisoning  in  that  animal.  Would  you  say 
that  legislation  should  interfere  with  that  experiment  ? 
— I  should  certainly  have  thought  that  as  men  run  to 
and  fro  by  steam,  and  knowledge  is  increased  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  suspected  thing  might  be  sent 
up  instantly  to  a  laboratory.  Certainly  in  these  cases 
we  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  things  can  be 
sent  up  to  experts  in  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  ipso 
facto,  if  it  is  in  a  lone  and  desolate  country,  is  a  person 
there  likely  to  have  the  means  and  appliances  for 
testing  a  poison  available  except  such  as  giving  it  to  a 
dog  ? 

1328.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  am  suggesting,  that 
vou  would  give  it  to  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  causes  that  animal  to  die, 
apparently  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  ? — Very  few 
poisons,  except  such  as  prussic  acid,  are  volatile  or 
decomposable  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  testable 
afterwards ;  and  even  that  is  pi'eservable  for  testing 
purposes.  But  I  should  have  thought  that  a  case  of 
that  kind  is  not  one  that  should  guide  legislation,  for 
it  can  but  happen  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  very 
rarely. 

1329.  But  supposing  you  lay  down  some  rule,  such 
as  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  that  no  person  shall, 
even  for  the  purposes  of  private  research  or  experi- 
ment, perform  an  experiment  on  a  lower  animal, 
except  in  a  public  laboratory,  or  an  authorised  labora- 
tory, then  you  know  the  person  who  performed  the 
experiment,  which  I  am  suggesting  for  a  bona  fide 
object,  would  come  within  the  law,  and  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law  ? — I  quite  see  that ;  but  then 
I  must  say  that  that  which  is  the  third  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  Congress  is  one  which  I  never 
felt  very  strongly  about.  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  of  the 
same  cardinal  consequence  as  the  other  thing.  I  see 
that  there  are  difficulties  that  beset  that.  Then  in 
these  questions  you  must  weigh  one  set  of  disadvan- 
tages against  another,  I  apprehend, 

1330.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  balance 
in  your  mind ;  would  you  still  say  that  there  should 
be  no  private  research  at  all,  except  in  authorised  or 
registered  laboratories? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that,  I  think. 

1331.  (Ji/r.  Forster?)  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
■would  be  possible  by  law  to  say  that  there  was  to  be 
no  such  research,  except  in  authorised  laboratoiies, 
and  to  make  a  proviso  that  the  penalty  should  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  experiment  made  with  regard 
to  any  person  who  had  been  poisoned  ? — Quite  so. 
You  are  good  enough  to  supply  me  at  once  with  the 
answer;  but  I  again  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  it 
is  not  my  business  to  give  advice  about  police  regula- 
tions, and  what  you  have  suggested  seems  to  me  to 
cover  the  case. 

1332.  (itfr.  Erichsen.)  Have  you  been  able  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  experiments  on 
animals  are  carried  on  in  private  ? — No ;  but  I  do 
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know  that  experimentation  on  animals  is  carried  on  in 
private  by  scientific  men. 

1333.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
physiological  laboratory  at  Oxford  ?  Are  you  con- 
nected with  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  the  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  both. 

1334.  In  that  laboratory  are  students, — I  mean 
students  in  statu  pujnllari, — allowed  to  make  experi- 
ments, either  independently  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher  ? — No,  no  student  in  statu  jmpillari 

■  has  anything  to  do  with  experimentation  on  living 
animals  in  the  University  Museum  in  Oxford. 

1335.  And  it  would  be  erroneous,  I  suppose,  to  say 
that  there  was  anything  like  a  reckless  system  of 
experimentation  carried  on  at  Oxford?— Most  as- 
suredly ;  I  should  be  responsible  for  whatever  of  the 
kind  was  done  in  the  university  department 
physiology. 

1336.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  explain  to  us 
way  in  which  the  experiments  are  conducted  in  that 
laboratory  ? — I  do  not  show  students  who  are  going 
to  be  examined,  who  have  that  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  thek  heads,  experiments  upon  living 
animals  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  refer  to 
evidence  of  mine  in  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  professoriate  at  Oxford,  and  that  there 
should  be  not  only,  as  there  is  at  present,  one  professor 
to  deal  with  two  subjects,  but  two  professors  to  deal 
with  the  two  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Some  few  experiments  on  living  animals  have  been 
carried  on  in  my  laboratory,  but  they  have  not  been 
for  students  in  statu  pttpillari ;  and  then  one  and  all 
were  for  research,  or  every  now  and  then  there  may 
have  been  one  for  showing  some  cardinal  point  of  phy- 
siology.  They  have  been  carried  on  under  an£estlietics. 

1337.  The  "students"  in  point  of  fact,  then,  are 
medical  men  Avho  are  studying  the  higher  branches 
of  the  profession  ? — Not  quite  medical  men.  At 
Oxford  a  large  number  of  my  students  are  not  going 
to  be  doctors  at  all.  Sometimes  hah  may  have 
been  persons  who  were  going  to  take,  say  science 
masterships  in  schools,  or  something  of  that  sort,  or 
persons  who  simply  saw  their  way  to  their  B.A.  degree 
thi'ough  a  science  curriculum.  We  have  that  anomaly, 
aiid  a  very  useful  one  it  is,  that  persons  can  get  a 
degree  in  arts  by  a  training  in  science  ;  and  those 
come  to  me,  a  number  of  them,  and  others  go  to 
chemistry  and  physics. 

1338.  What  you  stated  with  regard  to  the  emotional 
tone  of  mind  induced  by  large  assemblages  of  pupils 
witnessing  experiments  would  go  further,  1  take  it, 
than  experiments  on  living  animals ;  it  would  apply 
also  v€(ry  much  to  the  witnessing  of  operations  in 
operating  theatres  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does, 

1339.  (il/r.  Hutton.)  You  were  saying  that  you 
thought  there  was  a  distinct  growth  of  moral  feeling 
in  favour  of  greater  care  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Now  you  apply  that  remark  rather,  I  suppose,  to  the 
growth  of  centuries  than  to  the  last  few  years  ? — It  is 
rather  the  reverse,  I  should  think,  within  perhaps  the 
last  few  years.  There  are  eddies  in  a  river  which  is 
flowing  from  east  to  west,  but  it  is  flowing  from  east 
to  west  all  the  same. 

1340.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of 
so  many  physiological  lecturers  who  have  studied  on 
the  Continent  has  produced  a  school  of  quite  a  different 
character  in  the  physiology  of  the  present  day  in 
England? — I  should  like  just  to  say  this  upon  that 
point :  Dr.  Child,  who  has  been  a  practising  doctor, 
and  is  now  an  exceedingly  useful  inspector  of  health 
(he  has  one  of  the  large  divisions,  viz.,  Oxfordshire), 
wrote  a  book  about  some  10  years  ago,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  this  subject  of  physiological  experimen- 
tation. I  had  some  talk  with  him  about  it,  and  he 
said  to  me  distinctly  that  if  he  had  now  to  write  that 
essay  over  again,  he  should  recommend  legislative 
interference,  which  he  then  thought  was  not  necessary. 
He  has  written  a  book  of  physiological  essays  and  so 
on,  and  is  a  person  of  an  active  mind,  and  also  he  has 
a  quantity  of  business  to  transact  which  brings  him 
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into  relation  with  other  men  on  questions  of  this  kind. 

G.  liolleston,    I  presume  that  answers  your  question. 

jM.D.  1341.  {3Ir.  Forsier.)  And  did  he  come  to  that 
  ^     opinion  because  he  thought  there  was  so  much  greater 

15  July  1875.  ^^g^jj^g^^io^  ^  experiments  that  the  necessity  for 
legal  regulation  was  greater  ? — That  is  just  the  case. 
I  may  add  that  I  asked  him  whether  I  might  quote 
him,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  prepared 
to  give  evidence  befoi'e  the  Commission  to  that  effect, 
and  he  said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

1342.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  You  gave  us  the  idea  that  your. . 
own  experiments  have  been  on  a  very  moderate  sca)c," 
indeed':' — Very. 

13  i3.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  actual  number 
(if  your  experiments  on  living  animals  in  a  year  ? — Some 
years  there  are  scarcely  any  aE  all.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  experimental  physiologist,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  educational  value  of  it  would  be  great  for  my 
purposes,  for  I  am  not  more  a  teacher  of  young 
doctors  of  the  future  than  of  ordinary  English  gentle- 
men. I  have  an  human  anatomy  class  ;  but  certainly 
1  do  not  profess  to  teach  experimental  physiology,  that 
is  to  say,  if  "  Physiology  "  is  to  mean  what  it  is  made 
■  by  some  professors  of  it  on  the  Continent,  namely, 
nothing  but  vivisection.  If  you  take  that  Ijook  of 
Schiff's  up,  you  will  find  that  almost  every  lecture  has 
some  animal  sacrificed  for  it ;  there  are  700,  that  is 
more  than  two  a  day  experimented  on,  according  to 
report,  every  year  there. 

1344.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  on  a  rather 
delicate  matter,  but  do  you  not  consider  that  this  hand- 
book before  us  introduces  quite  a  new  enlargement  of 
the  practice  of  vivisection  into  the  teaching  of  phy- 
siology ? — No  doubt ;  but  I  should  say  about  that, 
that  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  one  of  the  authors 
of  it,  namely,  Dr.  Michael  Foster  ;  he  is  a  person  of, 
it  seems  to  me,  an  exceptionally  refined  mind,  and 
what  is  safe  for  a  man  of  an  exceptionally  refined 
mind  is  not  safe  for  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  with  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind  that  legis- 
lation deals. 

1345.  I  have  often  heard  that  about  Dr.  Foster,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true  ;  but  amongst  his  ex- 
periments there  seem  to  be  some  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable, and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  some  of  the  most 
needless  that  are  found  in  that  book.  Now  take  the 
experiment  on  the  reflex  action  of  a  frog  at  page  409  : — 
"  As  an  instance  tending  directly  to  the  contrary  sup- 
"  position,  the  following  experiment  may  be  per- 
"  formed : — In  a  shallow  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  place 
"  enough  water  to  reach  up  to  the  head  of  a  frog. 
"  Line  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  inside  with 
"  felt  or  blotting  paper.  Place  an  unmutilated  frog 
"  in  the  water,  and  then  gradually  raise  the  tempera- 
"  ture.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of 
"  guage  or  netting,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  frog, 
"  As  the  temperature  rises  the  fi'og  becomes  uneasy, 
"  and  after  20°  C.  or  30°  C.  is  reached,  makes  violent 
"  attempts  to  escape,"  and  so  on.  I  suppose  that  that 
frog  is  practically  boiled  alive,  is  not  he.?  35°  centi- 
grade is,  I  suppose,  practically  much  the  same  as  about 
95°  or  100°  Fahrenheit,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

1346.  Having  regard  to  the  low  temperature  of  the 
frog's  blood,  that  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  we  were 
put  into  boiling  water,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  that.  Albumen  is  albumen  and 
coagulates  at  140°  of  Fahrenheit  you  know,  which 
is  considerably  above  it,  and  the  boiling  point  212°  F. 
is  necessary  for  producing  a  blister  in  us.  A  frog 
would  be  killed,  as  cold-blooded  animals  usually  are, 
by  continuance  in  a  medium  such  as  water  at  100°  F., 
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but  it  would  not  be  boiled  or  blistered.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  that  that  is  an  experiment,  such  as  you 
would  call  "  most  questionable,"  but  I  should  say  it 
was  needless  to  repeat  it.  While  you  are  on  this 
point,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  say  it,  or  not, 
but  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Foster  about  one  experiment  which 
is  frequently  referred  to,  one  mentioned  at  page  403, 
of  testing  recurrent  sensibility.  Now  Dr.  Foster  him- 
self told  me  that  not  only  had  he  never  shown  it  ■  to 
any  of  his  pupils,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  it  him- 
self; and  I  must  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that 
experiment  myself. 

1347.  But  surely  it  is  put  hei'e  in  a  handbook  in  a 
mode  which  would  encourage  the  trying  of  that 
expermient  ? — Obviously.  I  am  speaking  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  character  of  a  friend  of  mine,  but  not  at 
all  in  vindication  of  the  book. 

1348.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  You  have  read  that  hand- 
book ? — Yes. 

1349.  It  would  give  me  the  impression,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  it  would  be  a 
correct  one,  that  experiments  on  living  animals  are 
suggested  there  in  just  the  same  way  as  any  other 
experiments  might  be  suggested  ? — Yes.  I  should 
like  to  say  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  auEesthetics 
employed,  that  I  have  tried  myself  a  number  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  action  of  anesthetics,  and  I  must 
say  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  know  when  you 
have  an  animal  thoroughly  ancesthetised  ;  and  what 
is  more,  some  animals  recover  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  others  of  the  same  species  from  the 
same  doses  of  antesthetics. 

1350.  Many  of  the  experiments  there  are  suggested 
to  be  performed  under  curare  ;  would  you  consider 
that  an  anassthetic  ? — The  very  Handbook  itself  shows 
it  is  not  if  you  look  at  the  experiments  about  it,  p.  395- 
396  ;  but  I  would  say  this,  that  I  am  informed  that  there . 
quantity  comes  in.  I  have  done  experiments  myself 
with  a  small  quantity  of  curare,  enough  to  make  the 
animal  quite  quiet  ;  and  then  it  would  recover  fi'om 
it,  and  there  was  nothing  painful  done  after  it.  I  beg 
to  say  this,  that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
a  very  large  dose  of  curare  would  be  probably  an  anass- 
thetic.  But  I  must  say  that  the  whole  question  of 
anossthetising  animals  has  an  element  of  uncertainty 
about  it.  Some  animals  are,  some  are  not,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  species,  amenable  to  anesthetics 
just  as  we  are  ourselves. 

1351.  (Mr.  Iliitio?!.)  Then  I  understand  that  your 
opinion  about  the  handbook  is  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
book  to  society,  and  that  it  has  warranted  to  some 
extent  the  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  public  which  its 
publication  has  created  ? — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
that  I  do  think  that  is  so.  I  do  happen  to  know  not 
only  Dr.  Michael  Foster  but  I  know  also  Dr.  San- 
derson, though  I  do  not  know  hiai  as  Avell  ;  but  I 
think  that  their  book  represents  them  as  being  some- 
thing other  than  I  happen  to  know  one  of  them  at  all 
events.  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  is, 

1352.  But  now,  in  that  book  the  experiments  on 
frogs  are  very  frequent,  and  very  many  of  them  I  find 
are  performed  under  curare  only  ? — I  daresay  that 
may  be  so  :  but  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  beginning 
of  Dr.  Foster's  part  of  the  book  you  will  find  that  he 
does  pith  frogs. 

1353.  He  does  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all  ? — The 
particular  department  he  has  dealt  with,  the  electro 
motor  department  of  physiology,  is  not  one  that  I  am 
an  adept  in.  I  have  read  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not 
one  of  my  subjects.  It  ought  to  be,  perhajjs,  but  it  is 
not. 

s  withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  Simon,  Mr.  John  Simon,  F.R.S. 

F  It  S 

'  1354.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  oflicer  of 

the  Privy  Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— I  am. 

1355.  You  are  a  sui'geon,  and  a  Fellow  of  tho 
Royal  Society  ? — Yes. 


,  called  in  and  examined. 

1356.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  called 
to  the  subject  into  which  we  are  appointed  to  inquire  ? 
— It  has. 

1357.  Chiefly,  I  think,  pathologically? — Chiefly  so, 
of  late  years. 
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1358.  Perhaps  you  can  give  ns  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  subjects  \vlii«h  in  your  official  capacity  your 
inquiries  have  been  particularly  directed  ? — In  my 
official  capacity  I  have  to  think  chiefly  of  the  pi-eveu- 
tion  of  disease.  For  the  prevention  of  disease  the  first 
necessity  is  to  have  knowledge  of  causes,  the  more 
exact  the  better ;  and  in  working  out  exact  knowledge 
of  causes  of  disease  it  is  occasionally  requisite,  in  parts 
of  the  subject,  to  administer  experimentally  to  animals 
the  influences  which  we  are  studying  in  that  relation. 

1359.  I  believe  the  particular  subjects  which  have 
occupied  you  are  cholera,  tubercle,  pyaemia,  sheep- 
pox,  and  disinfectants  ? — They  have  been  among  our 
chief  subjects. 

1360.  I  think  there  is  an  annual  grant  made,  of 
which  the  distribution  falls  under  your  charge  ? — 
There  is  an  annual  grant  of  2,000/.  to  the  Privy 
Council  Office  for  scientific  investigations  in  aid  of 
medicine. 

1361.  Speaking  broadly,  how  is  that  divided  ? — 
At  present  the  2,000/.  is  first  of  all  divided  into  two 
halves.  The  one  half  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  present  question  ;  it  is  spent  entirely 
on  work  of  the  chemical  la,boratory.  Only  the  other 
half  is  in  that  class  of  studies  where  sometimes 
experiments  on  animals  would  come  in. 

13(j2.  Namely,  anatomical  ? — Rather,  pathological. 

1363.  Is  a  great  part  of  that  done  with  the  dead 
subject  ? — A  great  part  is  on  the  dead  subject. 

1364.  What  sort  of  proportion  do  you  think  is  on 
the  living  subject  ? — I  have  no  way  of  stating  propor- 
tions exactly,  but  I  would  give  you  some  illustrations 
of  experiments  which  have  been  performed  on  living 
animals.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  necessary  for  tis  to 
follow,  as  far  as  we  could  at  that  time,  the  subject  of 
the  infectability  of  animals  by  choleraic  discharges  ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  were  then 
performed  by  the  administration  of  extremely  minute 
doses  of  cholera-discharge  to  the  subjects  of  experi- 
ment.   The  subjects  of  experiment  were  mostly  mice. 

1365.  Then  there  was  no  pain  of  the  knife  in  cases 
of  that  kind,  I  suppose  ? — No  pain  of  the  knife. 

1366.  Any  distress  that  was  caused  there  was 
distress  from  other  causes  ? — Bowel  complaint. 

1367.  Are  there  any  rules  or  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  govern  the  application  of  this  money  ? 
— At  the  end  of  1873,  Avhen  I  was  making  a  pro- 
visional report  of  some  of  our  work,  forestalling  that 
which  was  last  year  laid  before  Parliament  as  No.  3 
of  the  new  series  of  my  Reports,  Mr.  Forster  made 
a  special  note  on  the  use  of  animals  in  some  of  the 
investigations.  His  observations  were  the  following  : — 
"  Upon  being  informed  thai;  there  were  experiments  on 
"  living  animals  connected  with  the  Auxiliary  Scien- 
"  tific  Investigations,  I  had  to  considei-  how  far  I 
"  could  make  myself  in  any  way  responsible  for  these 
"  experiments.  After  careful  consideration,  I  came 
"  to  the  conclusion  that  ho\vever  much  I  might 
"  dislike  vivisection  I  should  not  be  justihed  in  pre- 
"  venting  it  if  practised,  not  only  for  the  purpose,  but 
"  with  the  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  that  it 
"  may  result  in  discoveries  which  will  diminish 
"  disease  in  men  or  other  animals,  provided  that 
"  every  precaution  against  pain  be  taken  of  which 
"  the  experiment  admits.  As  such  discoveries  are 
"  the  object  of  these  investigations,  and,  indeed,  of 
"  the  vote,  I  felt  I  could  not  require  these  experi- 
"  ments,  when  really  necessary,  to  be  discontinued ; 
"  but  I  thought  it  right  to  require  that  they  should 
"  be  conducted  with  eveiy  endeavour  to  avoid  pain, 
"  and  especially  with  the  use  of  chloroform  or  other 
"  anassthetic.  I  found  that  these  experiments  were 
"  thus  conducted,  as  indeed  I  expected  would  be  the 
"  case,  knowing  as  I  do  the  desire  of  Mr.  Simon  to 
"  avoid  giving  pain  to  any  animal ;  and  it  is  therefore 
"  merely  as  a  justification  for  myself  that  I  desire  to 
"  have  on  record  the  opinion  upon  which,  had  I  re- 
"  mained  in  office,  I  should  myself  have  acted,  viz., 
"  that  no  experiments  on  living  animals  should  be 
"  conducted  at  the  cost  of  the  State  Avithout  the 
"  employment  of  some  anaesthetic  in  case  of  painful 


"  operation,  and  without  a  report  from  time  to  time  Mr.  J.  Simmi, 
"  by  the    gentlemen   conducting   the   experiments,  F.B.S. 

"  explaining  their  object,  and  showing  their  necessity   

"  for  the  purpose  of  discovery."    That  is  dated  the  ^^_^^^yj^^- 

17th  of  February  1874,  and  signed  "  W.  E.  F."  It, 

of  course,  subsequently  came  mider  the  notice  of 

Mr.  Forster's  successor  in  office.  Lord  Sandon  ;  and 

for  his  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  information  I 

afterwards  submitted  an  explanatory  minute  which  I 

am  now  authorised  to  lay  before  the  Commisson.    It  is 

dated  February  26th  of  this  year,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  modern  endeavours  to  increase  the  power  of  pre- 

"  venting  difi'erent  diseases  of  man  and  domestic  ani- 

"  mals,  usually  a  first  aim  is  to  obtain  exact  scientific 

"  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  the  mode  of  attack  of 

"  any  disease  which  is  in  question  ;  and  in  this  sort  of 

"  study  it  frequently  happens  that  more  or  less  experi- 

"  ment  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  results  which  the  ad- 

"  ministration  of  a  particular  influence  will  produce  on 

"  an  animal.   In  further  aid  of  preventive  medicine,  and 

"  often  in  aid  of  therapeutics,  experiments  on  animals 

"  are  also  from  time  to  time  wanted,  to  test,  as  against 

"  known  causes  or  processes  of  disease,  the  value  of 

"  alleged    prophjlactics,  antidotes,  and  remedies. — ■ 

"  Studies  of  this  experimental  test  are  made  some- 

"  times  more  immediately  in  the  interests  of  man,  as, 

"  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and 

"  sometimes  more  immediately  in  that  of  the  domestic 

"  animals,  as  in  the  cases  of  sheep-pox  and  cattle- 

"  plague,  but  perhaps  oftenest  in  the  common  interest 

"  of  both  ;  foi",  in  regard  of  certain  large  quanti- 

"  ties    of  disease,    it   may   be.  assumed   that  any 

"  better  knowledge  which  is  got  will  probably  sooner 

"  or  later  yield  equal  advantage  to  human  and  to 

"  veterinary  medicine.     If  in  such  experiments  it 

"  were  ever  necessary  to  perform  on  any  animal  any 

"  severely  painful  operation,  chloroform  or  other  anses- 

"  thetic  ought  of  course  to  be  used  ;  but,  in  fact,  ' 

"  experiments  of  the  class  referred  to  have  generally 

"  consisted  only  in  inoculating  animals  (by  !nere 

"  puncture)  with  some  specific  material,  or  in  giving 

"  to  them  in  their  food  the  material  of  which  the 

"  efiect  has  had  to  be  watched,  and  perhaps  after- 

"  wards  taking  from  them   blood  for  examination, 

"  operations  which  in  themselves  are  little  or  nothing 

"  more  than  the  vaccination  or  bleeding  of  the  human 

'•'  subject.    No  doubt,  however,  but  that  pain  or  un- 

"  easiness  will  afterwards  arise  in  cases  where  disease 

"  is  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  but  in  experiments 

"  v/hich  are  not  of  curative  intention,  the  experiment 

"  would  often  require  that  the  animal  should  be  killed 

"  for  examination  as  soon  as  disease  had  become  mani- 

"  fest,  and  of  course  no  animal  would  needlessly  be 

"  let  live  in  a  state  of  sufiering, — That  experimental 

"  studies  of  disease  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 

"  the  progress  of  medicine,  that  indeed  such  progress 

"  must  at  present  in  large  proportion  depend  on  them, 

"  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  certain.    For  myself  I  may 

"  say,  that,  obliged  as  medical  adviser  of  the  Govern- 

'•  ment  to  make  myself  as  proficient  as  I  can  in  all 

"  that  relates  to  the  preventing  and  resisting  of  disease, 

"  I  have  felt  it   indispensable  that  1  should  have 

"  recourse  inter  alia  to  such  studies :  and  in  some  of 

"  the  Scientific  Investigations  which  are  made  under 

"  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in  aid  of  pathology 

"  and  medicine,  and  which  I  have  the  honour  of  superin- 

"  tending  for  their  Lordships,  such  studies  have  neces- 

"  sarily  formed  a  part. — I  can  confidently  say  that 

"  in  any  experimental  use  which  has  thus  been  made 

"  of  animal  life  in  the  medical  interests  of  mankind, 

"  conscientious  regard  has  always  been  had  to  the 

"  limit  within  which  such  use  can  alone,  in  my  opinion, 

"  be  justified.    In  view  of  the  universal  practice  of 

"  mankind  in  other  relations  to  the  lower  animals,  and 

"  under  sanction  as  I  believe  of  sound  reason,  it  has 

"  been  assumed  that,  for  the  sufficient  advantage  of 

"  man,  suffering  may  be  inflicted  on  brute  animals ; 

"  but  the   limitations  have  been  well  remembered, 

"  that  no  such  suffering  should  be  inflicted  except  in 

"  endeavours  for  considerable  human  advantage,  nor 

"  except  with  all  proper  care  to  make  the  suffering 
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"  as  little  as  can  be. — At  the  end  of  1873,  on  occasion 
"  of  a  provisional  statement  which  I  then  made  (and 
"  which  has  since  been  embodied  in  a  report  laid 
"  before  Parliament)  on  the  scientific  investigations 
"  which  were  in  progress  under  the  Privy  Council, 
"  Mr.  Forster  asked  me  to  explain  to  him  how  I 
"  stood  in  regard  of  the  performance  of  painful 
"  operations  on  animals ;  and  on  the  explanation  which 
"  I  then  gave  to  him  in  accordance  with  that  which 
"  I  have  here  written,  he  wrote  remarks  of  which  copy 
"  is  above.  I  communicated  Mr.  Forster's  minute  as 
"  an  instruction  to  the  gentlemen  who  *ict  with  me 
"  in  pathological  investigations."  Adverting  to  the 
change  of  ministers  which  has  taken  place,  I  may 
mention  that  of  course  Mr.  Forster's  minute  is  still 
understood  to  be  in  force.  In  the  present  connexion 
it  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  now  put  in  a  retiu'n 
recently  moved  for  by  Mr.  Dillwyu  showing  our  last 
four  years  investigations.  It  is  ISo.  223  of  the  present 
session,  and  is  dated  27th  of  May  1875.  \_Pa,per 
handed  in.'\ 

1368.  That  opinion  which  you  have  expressed,  and 
which  I  may  divide  into  two  parts,  namely,  first  that 
such  experiments  are  necessary,  and  secondly  that 
they  ovTght  to  be  conducted  with  all  possible  regard 
to  humanity,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  eminent  medical  men  of  this  country 
would  concur  in  ? — Certainly  I  believe  so,  but  I  say 
this  with  special  reference  to  such  of  them  as  have 
thoroughly  considered  the  subject.  Some  eminent 
men  may  have  never  considered  parts  of  it. 

1369.  Do  you  consider  that  the  practice  in  this 
country  is  extensive  ? — It  must  be  confined,  I  should 
suppose,  to  veiy  few  persons. 

1370.  And  those  the  most  competent  ? — Yes. 

1371.  And  ought  to  be  so  confined  ? — Yes. 

1372.  Do  you  think  it  is  increasing  ? — Parts  of  it 
are  probably  increasing,  other  parts  probably  diminish- 
ing. I  should  think  that  probably  the  more  painful 
sort  of  experiments  which  I  dare  say  the  Commission 
has  had  particularly  in  view,  and  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  severe  surgical  operations  on  the  animals, 
are  both  greatly  fcAver  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
physiologists,  and  greatly  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
range  of  physiological  research,  than  they  were  in  the 
times  of  Magendie. 

1373.  Then  upon  the  whole,  of  operations  which 
are  in  themselves  calculated  to  produce  severe  pain, 
you  do  not  think  the  number  is  materially  increasing  ? 
— I  should  think  not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
that,  and  I  cannot  profess  to  speak  with  certainty. 

1374.  And  then  the  introduction  of  anassthetics 
must  have  materially  alFected  the  question  which  we 
are  considering  ? — Very  materially. 

1375.  May  almost  all  severe  surgical  operations  of 
this  character  be  performed  when  the  animal  is 
entirely  unconscious  ? — I  should  think  nearly  all, 
certainly  a  very  large  majority. 

1376.  And  as  to  the  rest,  is  it  possible  to  perform 
the  severe  parts  under  anaesthesia,  although  the  result 
afterwards  may  not  admit  of  the  continuation  of  the 
anesthesia  ? — Yes  ;  local  anesthesia  can  also,  in  some 
cases,  be  produced  where  general  anagsthesia  could 
not  be. 

1377.  Is  it  your  opinion  then  that  very  few  opera- 
tions could  now  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
infliction  of  severe  pain  was  a  necessary  element  of 
the  experiment  ? — The  Commission  would  have  better 
evidence  on  that  point  from  the  actual  prosecutors  of 
such  experiments,  or  from  some  chief  modern  physiolo- 
gist, such  as  Dr.  Sanderson,  than  it  would  have  from 
me.  My  impression  is,  that  it  would  rarely  be  neces- 
sary for  a  physiological  purpose  that  the  animal  should 
continue  sensible  to  pain  during  a  severely  painful 
operation. 

1378.  Now  such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
such  the  general  sentiment  of  the  eminent  and  com- 
petent men  of  the  medical  profession,  do  you  think 
that  there  are  any  other  persons  who  are  neither 
eminent  nor  competent,  and  who  may  nevertheless  be 
disposed  to  resort  to  these  practices  ? — I  cannot  say 


that  I  have  any  experience  of  such.  There  may  per- 
haps be  imagined  an  occasional  boy  or  girl  who  tortures 
a  dog  or  cat  under  the  notion  of  doing  physiology  ; 
but  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

1379.  Then  j'^our  belief  would  rather  be  that,  if  it 
were  represented  to  us  that  experiments  of  a  severe 
character  were  repeated,  when  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  the  repetition,  that  is  a  mistake  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

1380.  And  if  it  is  said  that  experiments,  which 
might  be  performed  under  aneesthetics,  are  performed 
without  care  being  taken  to  render  the  animal  uncon- 
scious, you  would  imagine  that  that  is  a  mistake  too  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  yes.  There  may  be  individual 
acts  of  carelessness  :  extremely  few,  I  should  suppose, 
in  regard  of  any  domestic  animal ;  but  more  likely  to 
occur  in  regard  of  frogs,  as  they  are  of  far  larger  use 
for  physiological  purposes,  and  perhaps  are  also  often 
ranked  as  less  sensitive.  I  think  one  advantage  of 
the  sitting  of  this  Commission  may  be  that  those  of 
us  who  have  in  any  way  to  use  animals  for  purposes 
of  experiment  will  ask  ourselves  even  more  strictly, 
whether  we  are  doing  all  that  we  oiight  to  do,  all  that 
we  can  do,  whether  we  could  possibly  go  further  than 
we  go,  in  preventing  pain  where  we  perform  experi- 
ments. But  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  much  care  is 
already  taken  to  prevent  pain  to  animals  in  severely 
painful  procedures,  and  that  at  least  in  regard  of 
domestic  animals  any  such  procedure  would  hardly 
ever,  if  ever,  be  undertaken  except  with  use  of  anses- 
thetics. 

1381.  Naturally,  as  far  as  you  are  yourself  person- 
ally acquainted  with  them,  the  experiments  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  memoran- 
dum that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  read  to  us,  and 
you  think  that  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  com- 
petent people  in  the  country  all  act  in  the  same  spirit; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  persons 
who  think  they  are  doing  some  good  in  practising 
these  sorts  of  experiments,  and  who  are  not  of  the 
same  either  competent  instruction  and  right  minded 
sentiment  as  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  you  have 
spoken ;  but  you  are  not  aware  of  such ;  you  do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  ? — Not  as  an  appreciable 
class. 

1382.  Therefore  your  opinion  is  that  the  necessity 
for  measures  being  taken  by  the  Crown  or  by  Parlia- 
ment is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  held  out  to 
the  public  of  late  ? — I  think  certainly  not.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  public  has  been  led  to  form  ex- 
tremely exaggerated  views  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
sort  of  thing  is  done  in  this  country,  and  has  not  been 
made  aware  that,  where  it  is  done,  it  is  done  under 
reasonable  precautions. 

1383.  If  there  were  to  arise  sufficient  evidence  of 
such  abuse,  do  you  think  that  the  competent  persons, 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  would  be  as  ready, 
as  any  other  eminent  persons  in  the  country,  to  sup- 
port the  Crown  and  Parliament  in  reasonable  measures 
for  the  repression  of  those  abuses  ? — Certainly. 

1384.  But  you  have  not  yourself  any  belief  that  the 
necessity  has  arisen  ? — No. 

1385.  Then  I  suppose  you  have  not  provided  your- 
self with  any  proposals  for  remedies,  as  you  do  not 
imagine  the  necessity  to  exist  'i — I  have  not.  ,  I  have 
looked  at  the  Act  of  1849  for  preventing  cruelty  to  do- 
mestic animals,  and  at  the  two  Bills  which  have  recently 
been  before  Parliament.  The  Act  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals  was  founded  on  a 
previous  statute  of,  I  think,  1836,  and  the  preamble  of 
that  Act  takes  as  its  basis,  that  "  many  and  great  cruel- 
ties "are  practised  in  driving  and  conveying  cattle,  and 
in  slaughtering  them,  and  keeping  them  without  food 
and  nourishment,  "  to  the  great  and  needless  increase 
"  of  the  suffering  of  dumb  animals,  and  to  the  de- 
"  morahzation  of  the  people."  I  have  not  a  con- 
ception that  there  is  anything  answering  to  those 
terras  which  purports  to  be  for  the  sake  of  physiology ; 
but  were  it  so,  I  would  observe  that  under  the  Act  it 
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is  made  punishable  to  "  torture  "  any  domestic  animal, 
and  tliat  if  a  physiologist  should  do  an  act  which  could 
properly  be  described  as  "  torture  "  of  a  domestic  ani- 
mal he  would  apparently  be  within  that  provision  of 
the  law. 

1386.  {Sir  John  Kar slake.)  To  cruelly  torture  any 
domestic  animal,  if  you  look  at  the  whole  sentence  ? — 
And  the  "  cruelly  "  enables  me  even  better  to  explain 
my  meaning.  I  presume  that  it  is  open  to  any  one 
to  take  proceedings  under  that  Act  of  1849  against 
any  one  found  causing  pain  to  any  domestic  animal 
for  purposes  declaredly  physiological ;  and  it  would 
then  be  a  question  whether  the  causation  of  pain 
could  be  defended.  It  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
enough  to  declare  that  the  intention  of  the  procedure 
had  been  physiological.  I  presume  that  before  the 
magistrate  the  person  charged  might  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  show,  (1)  that  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
scientific  use  to  mankind  from  the  study  in  which  he 
•was  engaged,  and  (2)  that  he  was  personally  of  com- 
petent skill  and  judgment  in  the  study,  and  (3)  that 
he  had  not  wilfully  or  negligently  omitted  to  use 
proper  care  for  the  prevention  of  the  suffering  to 
which  his  operation  or  experiment  tended.  I  presume 
that  such  showing  as  this  would  exonerate  him  from 
any  charge  of  having  "  cruelly  tortui'ed "  under  the 
Act;  but  that  with  failure  to  show  to  some  such  effect, 
the  physiologist,  like  other  men,  would  be  punishable. 
Supposing  that  to  be  a  right  construction  of  the  Act,  I  do 
not  see  what  more  should  be  wanted  ;  but  if  that  is 
not  a  right  construction  of  the  Act,  I  should  not  myself 
see  the  least  objection  to  a  statutory  declaration  in  some 
such  sense. 

1387.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  the  Act  apply  to  many 
of  the  animals  upon  which  experiments  are  performed, 
such  animals  not  being  domestic  animals  ? — It  would 
not  apply  to  frogs. 

1388.  {Sir  John  Kar  slake.)  Nor  to  white  mice? — ■ 
Nor  to  white  mice.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  as 
regards  the  question  of  moral  obligation,  frogs  and  mice 
ought  to  be  safe  against  cruelty  ;  but  law  does  not 
pretend  to  be  co-extensive  with  morals  ;  and  as 
regards  the  question  of  law,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Legislature  can  intend  to  take  care  of  other  than 
domestic  animals.  Probably  it  will  iind  even  that  a 
larger  task  than  it  can  successfully  manage ;  but,  since 
the  Act  of  1849  alSrms  that  as  its  principle,  there 
could  not  I  apprehend  be  any  objection  if  it  were 
thought  necessary  to  explain  the  Act  in  relation  to 
physiology  in  some  such  sense  as  I  have  suggested. 
Further  than  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  law  could  go 
without  going  into  unpractical  refinements  on  the 
subject,  and  having  sooner  or  later  to  draw  a  new 
arbitrary  line  where  the  grounds  of  distinction  might 
be  far  less  definite.  Without  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  limits  of  the  animal  kingdom  downwards 
are  somewhat  uncertain,  I  may  point  out  that  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  torture,  say,  a  slug  or  a  snail 
rather  than  a  rabbit.  Lord  Henniker,  I  think,  draws 
his  line  at  vertebrate  animals  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  permissible  to  "  cruelly  torture  "  a  vslug 
or  worm  rather  than  a  I'at  or  mouse,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  pi'actically  impossible  to  afford  legal  pro- 
tection to  any  but  domestic  animals. 

1389.  {Chairman.)  But  supposing  that  by  the  skill 
of  the  draftsman,  and  the  power  of  Parliament,  that 
difficulty  were  overcome,  it  would  appear,  I  infer  from 
your  last  answer,  as  reasonable  in  itself  to  protect  the 
rat  or  even  a  slug,  if  the  slug  were  susceptible  of  the 
same  degree  of  pain,  as  to  protect  a  sheep,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  horse,  would  it  not  ? — My  meaning  is  to  distinguish 
between  what  may  be  reasonable  in  sense  of  morals, 
and  reasonable  for  matter  of  statute. 

1390.  You  have  read  to  us  the  interesting  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  yourself  for  the  Privy  Council 
which  contains  excellent  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  some  animals ;  and  I  understood  you,  in 
your  last  answer,  to  say  that  there  was  no  very  clear 
ground  why  one  animal  should  be  subjected  to  suffer- 
ing and  not  another.    If  then  we  find  that  it  is  possible 
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to  over  come  technical  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  Mr, ./.  Sinwn, 
way,  we  should  have  you  on  our  side,  should  we  not,  F.R.S. 

in  overcoming  them  ? — Any  law  which  I  should  think   

right,  as  restricting  the  physiologist  in  relation  to  a    15  July  1875. 
dog,  would,  I  should  think,  be  theoretically  right  in 
the  same  relation  to  any  other  animal. 

1391.  But  when  you  got  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
creation  you  would  perhaps  as  a  physiologist  doubt 
whether  the  same  amount  of  suffering  was  inflicted  by 
the  same  proceeding  ? — I  apprehend  that  Parliament 
could  not  proceed  on  speculations  of  that  kind ;  but  a 
high  authority  says  that  the  "  beetle  which  we  tread 
"  upon  in  mortal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great  as 
"  when  a  giant  dies." 

1392.  The  object  of  that  particular  sentiment  is 
rather  to  make  giants  less  careful  about  their  corporal 
suff"erings  than  to  say  anything  whatever  about  beetles, 
if  I  remember  the  application  of  it  ? — But  it  cuts  both 
ways. 

1393.  The  words  are  more  usually  applied  in  the 
way  in  which  you  apply  them,  but  I  think  they  are 
not  so  by  the  great  authority  to  whom  you  refer. 
But  reverting  to  the  question,  the  particular  mode  in 
which  you  have  thought  that  the  law,  perhaps,  might 
be  amended  is  by  leaving  cruelty  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  judges  or  the  magistrates  before  whom  the  case 
was  brought  ? — Yes  ;  that  the  Act  of  1849  might,  if 
necessary,  have  statutory  interpretation  in  regard  of 
inflictions  of  pain  for  purposes  of  physiological  study. 

1394.  Supposing  any  sensible  magistrates  to  be 
dealing  with  the  case  of  a  highly  sensitive  animal, 
they  would  apply  probably  one  degree  of  judgment 
to  that  animal,  whereas  if  the  animal  was  a  jelly  fish, 
or  any  of  the  things  that  border  upon  the  external 
scale  of  what  we  commonly  call  the  animal  creation, 
they  would  apply  a  very  different  degree.  Would  they 
not  ? — No  doubt  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they 
would  always  be  right  in  their  scale. 

1395.  So  that  if  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  were  adopted,  namely,  an  amendment  of  the 
statute  against  cruelty,  the  statute  would  become 
elastic,  if  it  applied  to  all  animals,  and  the  elasticity 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  tribunal  ? — It  would  be  so  ; 
but  perhaps  penal  laws  are  hardly  meant  to  be  elastic. 

1396.  {Mr.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  the  experi- 
ments which  you  conducted,  they  are  chiefly,  almost 
entirely,  pathological  experiments,  are  they  not  ? — 
Entirely ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been 
any  severe  operation  done. 

1397.  In  my  minute  which  I  left,  I  gave  an  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  from  time  to  time  a  report  with 
regard  to  these  experiments.  Has  there  been  such  a 
report  ? — There  is  the  blue  book  before  you,  which 
I  have  just' handed  in. 

1398.  Plow  far  does  that  blue  book  give  a  report 
of  the  experiments  ? — So  far  as  experiments  are  done, 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  separate  papers  there.  If 
you  fiud  no  experiments  mentioned,  you  may  take  for 
granted  that  no  experiments  have  been  done. 

1399.  On  page  49  I  see  a  mention  of  communi- 
cating sheep-pox  by  inoculation  to  a  number  of  sheep  ? 
— Yes.  Similarly  in  the  paper  on  tubercle,  mention 
is  made  of  experiments. 

1400.  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  that  you  now 
think  it  incumbent  upon  you,  in  accordance  with  my 
minute,  which  has  been  adopted  by  my  successor,  to 
make  no  experiments  respecting  which  you  do  not 
give  a  report  ? — Experiments  are  only  done  in  contri- 
bution to  some  particular  research  ;  the  research  is 
reported,  and  the  experiments,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
in  connection  with  it. 

1401.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  no  exijeriments 
are  conducted  without  a  report  relating  to  them  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1402.  Have  you  interpreted  the  minute  which  I 
left  to  mean  that  any  description  of  the  number  of  the 
animals  operated  upon  should  be  inserted  ? — Certainly 
not ;  its  words  do  not  tend  to  any  such  meaning. 

1403.  Then  Avhat  did  you  understand  that  it  did 
mean  ? — I  understood  it  to  mean  that  I  should  do 
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what  I  have  done  in  my  Report  No.  3,  now  lying  on 
the  table. 

J  404.  What  did  you  consider  it  necessary  to  insert  ? 

 Such  reports  on  the  researches  conducted  as  would, 

where  experiments  iiave  been  performed,  render  their 
scientific  purpose  manifest.  And  I  may  add  that  any 
scientific  report,  dealing  with  experimental  matter, 
almost  necessarily  includes  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  experiments  on  which  its  conclusions  are  founded. 

1405.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  And  the  kind  of 
animals  upon  which  the  operations  were  performed  ? 
 Yes. 

1406!  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  What  advantage  do  you  think 
has  been  obtained  for  sanitary  purposes  by  any  of 
these  experiments? — First,  as  regards  the  cholera 
experiments,  all  the  advice  that  I  give  to  the  public 
about  cholera  refers  to  the  infectiveness  of  the  dis- 
charges ;  and  the  infectiveness  of  the  discharges 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  directly  tried  on  any 
but  lower  animals. 

1407.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  you  have 
obtained  information  which  will  be  really  useful  for 
sanitary  purposes  ?— By  improved  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  and  thus  gradually  showing  people 
how  best  to  avoid  the  diseases  which  have  been  under 
experiment. 

1408.  {Chairman.)  That  is,  you  tell  the  public 
that  if  the  discharges  which  proceed  from  cholera 
patients  are  permitted  to  get  to  other  people,  those 
other  people  will  in  all  probability  have  the  cholera  ? 
--Yes. 

1409.  And  that  you  have  found  out  by  actually 
testing  it  upon  animals  ?— That  is  my  belief  ;  _  but  I 
prefer  to  rest  on  the  general  principle  that,  in  the 
uuanimous  belief  of  followers  of  mediciue,  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  our  hope,  our 
essential  hope,  of  being  able  to  prevent  them. 

1410.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Then  your  experiments  have 
been  rather  to  increase  the  range  of  mere  physiological 
knowledge  than  experiments  in  order  to  guard  against 
a  speciafdisease,  or  to  remedy  a  special  evil  ?— I  put 
the  justification  on  general  grounds.  In  a  particular 
instance  I  will  justify  the  experiments,  if  you  please. 
In  cholera  we  believe  that  experiment  has  furnished  an 
exact  rational  basis  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

1411.  Then  I  think  I  must  ask  you  again,  in  what 
way  have  these  experiments  enabled  you  to  give 
advice  to  the  Government  or  to  the  public  to  avoid 
the  cholera  or  to  check  its  spread? — In  that  case 
thoroughly. 

1412.  Will  you  tell  us  how  they  have  done  so? — 
By  showing  us,  for  instance,  with  Avhat  extreme  watch- 
fulness we  must  keep  even  the  slightest  taint  of 
choleraic  excrement  out  of  drinking  water. 

1413.  {Chairman.)  You  administered  very  small 
doses  of  choleraic  discharges  to  living  animals,  and  by 
that  administration  of  very  small  doses  you  discovered 
that  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  animals  ;  is 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

1414.  And  from  thence  you  have  drawn  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  public  to  prevent  even  very  small  doses  of  that 
discharge  from  being  communicated  to-  the  human 
fi-ame  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  all  our  practical  advice  to  the 
pviblic  as  to  how  they  shall  deal  with  individual  cases 
of  cholera  when  they  occur,  and  the  precautions  they 
shall  take  against  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  refers 
to  that  experimental  basis. 

1415.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Independent  of  this  informa- 
tion gained  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  there 
was  some  reason  to  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
observation  of  attacks  of  cholera,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  had  appeared  to  spread  from  one  patient 
to  another,  was  there  not  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 
Till  these  experiments  were  performed  in  Germany, 
and  had  been  repeated  here,  I  may  confess  for  myself 
that  1  did  not  consider^it  to  be  proved  that  cholera  spread 

-in  that  way.  It  had  been  suspected  ;  it  was  a  theory  of 
cholera  which  began  in  1849;  in  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
John  Snow  ;  and  the  theory  has  been  converted  by 
experiments  into  such  degree  of  certainty,  as  can  pro- 


perly be  held  to  justify  the  advice  of  a  Government 
Department. 

1416.  Then  do  you  consider  that  without  these 
experiments  upon  animals  either  by  you  or  by  some- 
body else  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  assert  as 
you  now  think  you  can  assert,  with  certainty,  that  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  choleraic  discharge  may,  by 
getting  into  the  water  which  a  man  drinks,  give  him 
the  cholera  ? — I  think  the  knowledge  could  not  have 
existed  without  experiment. 

1417-  Now,  with  regard  to  experiments  that  have 
been  made  under  your  direction  upon  animals  for  the 
I)revention  of  disease  in  the  lower  animals  themselves, 
what  cases  can  you  give  us  ? — I  have  very  great  difii- 
culty,  insuperable  difficulty,  in  explaining  the  position 
clearly  in  popular  form,  and  that  is  why  I  preferred 
to  rest  upon  the  general  scientific  principle.  We  are 
going  through  successive  stages  of  endeavour,  and  are 
at  present  in  but  an  early  stage ;  we  are  trying  to  amend 
and  develop  our  medical  knowledge  in  accordance  with 
rules  which  have  been  discovered  to  work  well  for  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  trying  to  make  our  know- 
ledge quite  precise.  In  regard  of  .sheep-pox,  we  have 
been  getting,  as  you  will  see  in  that  blue  book,  exact 
knowledge  of  the  contagium  of  the  disease.  Hitherto,  I 
fully  admit,  we  cannot  prevent  sheep-pox  otherwise  than 
by  the  quarantine  arrangements  Avliich  we  could  have 
practised  before  those  experiments  were  performed  ;  but 
as  I  said,  we  are  going  through  a  progressive  work 
which  has  many  stages,  and  are  now  getting  more  precise 
knoAvledge  of  the  contagium.  By  these  experiments 
on  sheep  it  has  been  made  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
tagium of  sheep-pox  is  something  of  which  the  habits 
can  be  studied,  as  the  habits  of  a  fern  or  a  moss  can 
be  studied ;  and  we  look  forward  to  opportunities  of 
thus  studying  the  contagium  outside  the  body  which  it 
infects.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  in  a  day,  nor 
perhaps  in  10  years,  but  must  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Dr.  Klein's  present  paper  represents  one  very 
important  stage  of  a  vast  special  study.  He  gives  the 
identification  of  the  contagium  as  something  which  he 
has  studied  to  the  end  in  the  infected  body,  and  which 
can  now  in  a  future  stage  be  studied  outside  the  body. 

1418.  But  up  to  this  time  Lave  any  of  your  experi- 
ments led  to  a  result  Avhich  would  enable  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  treat  sheep-pox  with  more  hope  of  cure 
than  he  did  before  ? — No. 

1419.  But  you  ho}3e  that  they  will  do  so? — Yes,  or 
rather  witli  (especially)  more  hope  of  prevention. 

1420.  Now,  as  regards  consumption,  do  you  consider 
that  there  has  been  any  practical  advantage  in  your 
experiments  with  regard  to  consumption  ? — We  have 
gained  very  great  advance  in  knowledge.  I  again 
rest  on  the  general  position,  warranted  by  all  scientific 
analogy,  that  with  such  advance  in  knowledge  we 
shall  necessarily  get  results  in  practice. 

1421.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  medicine  as  in  other 
sciences,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  science,  the 
increase  of  knowlege  is  most  desirable,  because  from 
it  may  come  practical  advantage  ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that 
yoit  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
that  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  arrived  at  practical 
result;  but  it  would  be  very  important  to  know  if 
practical  result  has  been  obtained.  Has  any  practical 
I'esult  been  obtained  with  regard  to  consumption  in 
the  same  way  as  with  regard  to  cholera  you  have 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  practical  result  ? — We 
have  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  communicability  of 
the  disease  from  subject  to  subject. 

1422.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Do  you  mean  by  contagion  ? 
— By  certain  ways  of  contagion ;  and  that  will  of  course 
have  a  very  great  influence  in  the  advice  to  be  given  in 
reference  to  the  disease ;  but  to  speak  of  that  as  an 
immediately  practical  result  is,  perhaps,  not  putting  it 
quite  correctly. 

1423.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  now  find 
that  keeping  two  sheep  together  you  can  get  tuber- 
cular disease  in  one  that  was  sound  before  ;  is  that 
so  ? — What  we  know  of  it  is  that  it  is  inoculable  from 
subject  to  subject. 

1424.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  what  you  have  arrived 
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at  induce  you  to  form  any  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  tlie  danger  of  a  healthy  person  being  in 
close  communication  with  a  consumptive  person  ? — -It 
would  midoubtedly  do  so ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
observe  the  particular  emphasis  which  experiments  of 
•that  sort  give  to  a  passage,  which  I  will  read  firom 
page  7  of  the  blue  book  already  referred  to  : — "  In 
connection  Avitli  these  experiments  it  deserves 
"  notice  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  Dr.  Hermann 
"  Weber  has  brought  Ijefore  the  Clinical  Society  some 
"  facts  of  a  strikingly  suggestive  kind  as  to  the 
"  possibility  of  tubercular  infection  l.eing  freely  com- 
"  raunicated  to  women  through  their  conjugal  rela- 
"  tions  with  men  who  have  pulmonary  phthisis  in  a 
"  'quiescent  or  very  chronic  state."  Dr.  Weber  had 
brought  before  the  society  several  cases  of  men  Avho, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  marrying  in  succession 
two,  three,  even  four  healthy  women,  with  no  family 
predisposition  to  phthisis,  had  had  each  wife  in  turn 
die  of  the  disease;,  and  the  man  in  each  of  these 
cases  had  apparently  from  the  first  been  tubercular. 
The  experimental  inquiry  has  opened  an  immense 
field,  a  field  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
eventual  outcome,  in  the  direction  of  preventive 
medicine. 

1425.  You  arc  engaged  now  in  investigations  Avith 
regard  to  scarlet  fever,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1426.  Are  you  making  experiments  upon  animals 
in  those  investigations  ? — No. 

1 427.  Why  ? — We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
scarlet  fever  is  communicable  to  them. 

1428.  Does  the  fact  that  you  are  not  able  to  make 
such  experiments  impede  you  in  the  investigation  ? 
— It  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  in  the  study  of 
the  disease  if  we  could  communicate  it  to  the  lower 
animals,  so  as  to  watch  its  earlier  processes. 

1429.  And  your  object  in  making  these  investiga- 
tions, I  understand,  is  not  merely  to  accpiire  knowledge 
but  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as 
would  enable  you,  as  their  medical  officer,  to  advise 
the  Government  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such 
a  disease  as.  scarlet  fever? — Certainly;  my  opinion 
being,  that  scientific  advice  concerning  prevention 
must  in  all  cases  refer  to  exact  knowledge  of  causes. 

1430.  As  regards  these  experiments  it  is  your 
habit,  is  it  not,  to  put  the  animal  out  of  the  pain  of  a 
lingering  disease  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  ? — Yes. 

1431.  (Sh-  John  Karslakc.)  Is  there  much  pain 
attendant  upon  the  disease  which  you  call  sheep-pox  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  may  be. 

1432.  Are  animals,  to  which  you  have  communi- 
cated the  disease,  curable,  or  do  you  generally  kill 
them  ? — The  inoculated  disease  is  usually  mild. 

1433.  Then  does  the  animal  recover  ? — The  animal 
would  usually  recover. 

1434.  So  that  its  life  would  not  be  sacrificed  ? — Its 
life  would  not  necessarily  be  sacrificed. 

1435.  But  there  would  be  temporary  inconvenience 
and  distress  caused  to  the  animal? — Yes. 

1436.  That  would  be  the  extent  of  it  ?— That  would 
be  generally  the  extent  of  it. 

1437.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  judg- 
ment severe  surgical  o])erations  Ijy  way  of  experiment 
are  rare  at  the  ]iresent  time.  I  think  you  were  refer- 
ring to  Majendie  and  his  times,  and  saying  that  as 
compared  -with  those  times  they  were  rare  now  ? — My 
own  work  of  late  years  has  not  been  at  all  in  those 
directions,  so  that  I  speak  with  I'eserve.  I  think  that 
you  probably  would  be  better  informed  on  that  subject 
by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Sanderson.  I  believe  that 
severe  surgical  operations  for  purposes  of  experiment 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  that,  if  done,  they  would 
be  done  under  cliloroibrm.  I  think  that  they  probably 
form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  experiments  which 
are  done. 

1438.  Now,  may  I  ask  you,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  have  you  had  occasion  to  perform  any 
severe  surgical  operations  with  a  view  to  establishing 
any  ])ai  ticular  fiict  ? — Never. 

1439.  That  has  not  lallen  within  your  province  at 
all  ? — Not  at  all. 


1440.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Thci'e  is  another  side  of  Mr.  J.  Sin 
your  professional  career  which   has    scarcely  been  F.R.S. 

adverted  to,  and  it  is  this,  that  you  are  surgeon  to  _   

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  have  been  so  for  a  great  "^"^^ 
number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

1441.  And  your  attention  has  been  greatly  attracted 
to  the  science  and  progress  of  modern  surgery  during 
that  period  ? — Yes. 

1442.  Would  yon  fell  me  whether  you  think  that 
experimentation  on  living  animals  has  tended  in  any 
way  to  the  progress  of  surgery  during,  say,  the  last 
lialf  century  ? — I  should  say  immeasurably.  The  Com- 
mission, of  course,  knows  that  medicine  is  essentially 
an  experimental  science,  and  we  save  ourselves  ^vom 
a  great  deal  of  needless  experimentation  on  man  by 
some  experimentations  on  the  lower  animals. 

1443.  I  would  ask  Avlietlier  the  elucidation  of  such 
subjects  as  the  process  of  inflammation,  and  the  repair 
cf  a  wound  in  the  lower  animals,  has  tended  to  the 
advance  of  surgical  science  and  practice  in  man,  in 
jour  opinion  ? — So  importantly,  in  my  opinion,  has 
such  beeii  its  tendency,  that  in  such  questions  as  those 
referred  to — our  knowledge  of  inflammation  and  of 
fever,  I  myself  habitually  refer  more  to  what  has  been 
learnt  by  experiment  than  to  Avhat  has  been  learnt  in 
any  other  way.  We  cannot  get  such  intricate  studies 
worked  out  with  suflicient  exactness  in  the  hmnan 
subject,  though  we  give  all  conceivable  attention  to 
clinical  work,  and  we  are  still  constantly  obliged  to 
fill  up  the  gaps,  and  to  get  supplementary  means  of 
clinical  interpretation,  from  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals. 

1444.  I  suppose  one  may  say  that  surgery  is  based, 
not  only  on  clinical  observation  and  pathological 
research,  but  also  on  physiological  or  pathological 
exjjerinientation  ? — Yes ;  certainly. 

1445.  And  that  it  has  a  triple  basis  in  that  way  ? — 
Certainly. 

1446.  There  is  another  subject  on  which  there  has 
lieen  some  dift'erence  of  opinion  expressed  before  the 
Commission,  and  I  should  lie  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  on  that  point;  it  is  with  regard  to  experi- 
ments made  on  the  ligatuix'S  of  the  arteries  in  animals, 
the  ex})eriments,  for  instance,  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Aviiether 
those  experiments  did  or  did  not  at  the  time  that  they 
were  made  tend  greatly  to  advance  surgical  practice 
in  connexion  with  the  ligature  of  arteries  r — I  can 
only  say  that  Avhen  I  was  a  medical  student,  and  our 
then  professor  of  surgery,  my  master,  Mr.  Green, 
was  lecturing  on  the  surgery  of  arteries,  Mr.  Jones's 
experiments  formed  a  basis  f^'om  which  he  proceeded. 

1447.  And  they  formed  the  basis  on  v/hich  the 
practice  of  surgery  has  been  founded  ever  since? — 
Yes. 

1448.  May  I  ask  you  if,  antecedentlj'  to  those  ex- 
periments, even  so  great  a  master  of  his  art  as  John 
Hunter  erred  in  the  method  of  the  application  of  the 
ligature  ? — Undoubtcd]3^ 

1449.  And  lost  patients  in  consequence  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  erroneous  method  of  applying 
them  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1450.  At  St.  Thomas's  Hospitnl,  with  which  you 
have  been  so  long  connected,  there  is  a  large  medical 
school  ? — Yes. 

1451.  Is  it  there  the  custom  to  your  knowledge  of 
students,  I  mean  of  the  young  men,  to  bo  allowed  to 
perform  or  to  practice  without  permission,  experi- 
ments on  the  living  animal  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1452.  Or  to  your  belief? — Not  to  my  belief. 

1453.  Y''ou  have  been  connected  with  that  hospital 
for  something  like  30  years,  have  you  not  ? — I  went 
there  as  a  boy  in  a  jacket  42  years  ago,  and  have 
not  left  it  since,  except  for  an  interval  of  connexion 
with  the  medical  school  at  King's  College. 

1454.  And  it  would  certainly  have  come  to  your  • 
knowledge  somehow  or  other  during  that  period  if 

such  were  the  case  ? — I  cannot  conceive  otherwise  ; 
and  at  this  opportunity  I  would  beg  leave  to  make 
a  collateral  observation.  I  observe  a  great  deal  of 
distinction  drawn  between    experiments  which  are 
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Mr.  J.  Simon,  justifiable  for  one's  own  study,  and  experiments  which 
F.R.S.        are  made  for  purposes  of  teaching  ;  and  this  distinc- 
15  Jul   1875  intimately  connected  with  the  questions  which 

.  "  ^  ■  you  are  asking  me.  An  essential  difference  between 
the  scientific  and  the  clerical  professions  is,  that  the 
scientific  professions  have  to  rest  on  actual  sensible 
experience ;  education  in  them  must  be  a  matter  of 
sense  ;  a  man  must  see,  hear,  smell,  touch,  handle  for 
himself.  When  we  are  teaching  our  pupils,  the 
universal  rule  which  we  have  to  give  them,  is  that 
in  all  matters  of  sense  they  must  as  far  as  possible 
use  their  own  senses.  Now  when  that  is  applied  to 
the  matter  of  physiology,  how  is  the  lecturer  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  pupils  ?  Is  he  to  say  to  them,  "  Such 
"  and  such  is  the  action  of  the  heart ;  go  and  verify 
"  what  I  tell  you,  each  of  you  separately  for  himself ; 
"  you  300,  each  of  you,  go  and  make  this  observation 
"  on  a  frog  ?"  or  is  he,  once  for  all,  to  show  it  to  the 
300  ?  Is  one  frog  to  do  for  the  class,  or  is  each 
member  of  the  class  to  take  a  frog  for  himself?  A 
physiological  teacher  (and  this  goes  ba(!k  to  your  ques- 
tion) could  not  fitly  discourage  his  students  in  seeking 
under  reasonable  limits  to  see  things  for  themselves  ; 
but  experiments,  in  any  considerable  sense  of  the 
word,  would  certainly  not  be  done,  except  under  the 
direction,  guidance,  and  sanction  of  the  physiological 
teacher  ;  and  a  single  experiment  shown  by  the 
teacher  to  his  class  may  in  some  cases  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  study  as  fully  as  if  the  300  students 
had  experimented  separately. 

1455.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to  exhibit 
to  the  class  experiments,  such  as  you  have  mentioned, 
showing  the  action  of  the  heart  if  it  could  be  done 
without  pain,  as  it  can  be  done  ? — Yes. 

1456.  By  pithing  the  animal  that  is  to  say,  or  by 
giving  it  anfESthetics  ? — Yes, 

1457.  That  the  student  would  learn  from  such  an 
experiment  a  vast  deal  that  no  description  could  possibly 
convey  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1458.  Or  another  experiment,  such  as  showing  the 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  can  be 
shown  in  an  animal  that  is  dead,  that  has  been  pithed  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  am  anxious  not  all  to  underrate  the  real 
fact  that  the  life  of  the  animal  is  sacrificed  for  phy- 
siology ;  and  I  think  that  in  discussing  these  things 
it  is  well  to  use  the  larger  term,  and  frankly  to 
accept  as  our  responsibility  that  physiology  does  involve 
a  limited  sacrifice  of  animal  lite.  Society  at  large  vises 
animal  life  for  its  convenience  ;  it  does  this  to  an  ex- 
tent so  enormous  that  imagination  cannot  reach  the 
dimensions  of  the  use  ;  and  in  this  general  use  of 
animal  life,  the  part  which  physiology  plays  is  a 
fraction  incalculably  small. 

1459.  And  many  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
the  past  half  century  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  order 
to  elucidate  certain  points,  of  experimenting  upon 
animals  ;  such  men  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Mr.  Travers,  and  numerous  others  ? — Yes  ; 
and  if  occasionally  there  has  been  an  instance  of  a 
surgeon  who  has  done  no  such  experiments,  he,  pro- 
bably to  a  larger  extent  than  others,  has  been  an 
experimenter  on  his  patients. 

1460.  Is  such  a  man  in  your  opinion  greatly  indebted 
for  what  he  knows  of  science  and  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery to  the  experiments  of  othei's  ? — Veiy  greatly. 

1461.  Although  he  may  not  practice  experiments 
himself,  yet  had  these  experiments  not  been  done  by 
others  his  knowledge  would  be  of  a  very  much  lower 
standard  than  it  is  at  present  ? — Very  much  so. 

1462.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  you  would 
say  that  physiologists,  and  occasionally  experimenters, 
do  not  seek  always  to  establish  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment or  a  new  operation,  but  that  they  lay  down  a 
basis,  or  that  they  discover  facts  on  which  such  new 
methods  may  afterwards  be  founded  ? — Clearly. 

^  1463.  {M?-.  Hutton.)  You  entirely  differ  from  an 

eminent  witness  we  had  on  the  theory  of  poisons 
yesterday,  Dr.  Taylor,  who  gave  us  the  strongest 
possil)le  evidence  that  ho  never  found  it  necessary 
to  exhibit  (he  action  of  a  poison  on  the  living  animal, 
and  who  stated  that  by  the  use  of  painted  wax  and 


various  other  models,  he  found  it  possible  to  give  a 
complete  idea  of  what  was  necessary  for  his  students 
without  exhibiting  experiments  at  all  on  the  living 
animals.  You  differ  from  that  entirely,  I  infer  ? — He 
would  be  a  perfectly  competent  witness  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject.  If  he  found  that  method  of  teaching 
suflScient  for  his  students  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it. 

1464.  And  as  regards  the  heart,  is  it  not  possible 
to  have  an  artificial  heart  which  pulsates  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  human  heart,  and  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena  ;  indeed  I  have  read  an  account 
of  that  in  this  xery  handbook  before  us  ? — You  can 
imitate  the  action  of  the  heart  to  some  extent,  but  not, 
I  think,  in  a  way  which  would  render  it  undesirable 
that  the  student  should  see  an  actual  heart  in  action. 

1465.  As  regards  pysemia  have  those  experiments 
yielded  much  scientific  result  ? — Yes.  I  shall  very 
shortly  be  publishing  some  results  on  that  subject. 

1466.  Experiments  in  pyaemia  on  the  living  animal 
I  suppose  are  of  a  very  painful  character  ;  1  mean  of 
very  long  duration  ? — The  cases  where  the  effects  are 
most  painful  are  cases  of  quickest  operation,  and  the 
duration  of  the  pain  is  shortest. 

1467.  The  experiments  are  of  very  long  duration, 
are  they  not  ? — In  what  sense  "very  long  ?" 

1468.  You  have  to  keep  the  animal  during  the 
disease  for  a  very  long  period,  have  you  not  ? — In 
cases  which  are  most  typical  the  period  would  be 
reckoned  in  hours ;  but  Avhere  the  disease  produced 
is  of  long  duration  you  may  take  for  granted  that  it 
is  of  low  intensity,  and  consequently  is  less  and  less 
the  cause  of  severe  suffering  to  the  animal. 

1469.  But  you  think  that  those  experiments  have 
yielded  clear  scientific  results ;  do  you  mean  thera- 
peutic results,  or  only  scientific  results? — Scientific 
results  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  practice. 

1470.  Typhoid  fever  is  a  very  bad  kind  of  suffering, 
!  s  it  not,  and  yet  it  lasts  five  or  six  weeks  ? — It  cannot 
be  said  that  typhoid  fever  involves  a  severe  pain  of  five 
or  six  weeks  duration  ;  but  we  have  not  artificially  pro- 
duced typhoid  fever. 

1471.  That  is  a  kind  of  blood  poisoning,  is  it  not  ? 
—That  is  one  vai'iety. 

1472.  May  I  ask  whom  you  have  employed  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  these  scientific  inquiries  ;  as  I 
understand  you,  you  have  conducted  no  investigations 
yourself  ?—Witli  the  exception  of  some  experiments 
on  the  inoculation  of  tubercle,  which  I  did  in  1866 
or  1867,  I  have  not  for  a  long  while  done  any  experi- 
ment with  my  own  hand. 

1473.  Whom  have  you  chiefly  employed  in  these 
experiments  ? — Dr.  Sanderson  has  been  at  the  head  of 
that  branch  of  the  investigations  which  sometimes 
includes  experiments  on  animals.  But  it  should  be 
understood  that  experiments  only  form  part  of  this 
blanch  of  the  work. 

1474.  Anyone  else  ? — Under  him  Dr.  Klein,  and 
Dr.  Creighton,  and  Dr.  Baxter.  Now  the  mention  of 
these  investigators  reminds  me  to  refer  to  certain  dis- 
infection experiments  which  one  of  them  (Dr.  Baxter) 
has  been  carrying  on  in  relation  to  particular  morbid 
poisons.  We  were  without  exact  material  for  advising 
the  public  on  the  relative  value  of  diflerent  disinfectants, 
as  means  of  neutralising  the  contagia  of  diseases.  He 
has  been  doing  exact  experiments  on  the  contagia  of 
several  diseases — on  that  of  vaccinia,  that  of  glaiider:;, 
that  of  pyffimia,  and  that  of  common  putrid  infection. 
He  has  been  making  experiments  on  those  contagia 
with  various  disinfecta,nts,  and  getting  very  precise 
knowledge  which  will  be  the  basis  of  advice  which  our 
department  will  be  giving,  probably  for  years  to  come, 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  should  have  quite  exact  know- 
ledge, such  as  he  has  been  getting. 

1475.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  gentlemen 
whom  you  have  employed  in  this  large  practice  of 
exjieriments,  do  you  think  it  has  produced  no  harden- 
ing efi'ect  -.it  all  with  regard  to  their  sympathies  with 
the  lower  animals  ? — I  think  not. 

1476.  You  do  not  think  that  the  habit  of  regarding 
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animals  as  a  mere  battery  of  vital  forces  on  Avhich 
particular  results  are  to  be  studied,  necessarily  to  a 
certain  extent  produces  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  ? — I  think  not. 
I  do  not  aiiy where  know  a  kinder  person  than 
Dr.  Sanderson. 

1477.  Or  than  Dr.  Klein,  for  instance  ? — I  have  no 
reason  to  think  otherwise  of  him. 

1478.  You  were  saying,  I  think,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  Majendie,  this  painful  class  of  ex- 
periments has  diminished  in  number  ? — I  think  so,  but 
have  no  materials  for  exact  comparison. 

1479.  You  were  then  comparing,  were  you  not, 
the  state  of  experiments  in  France  at  that  period  with 
the  state  of  experiments  in  England  at  this  period  ? — • 
I  hardly  meant  to  compare  the  two  countries. 

1480.  Would  you  say  that,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  as  regards  England,  this  class  of  experiment 
has  not  very  much  increased.  Comparing,  for  instance, 
the  period  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  experiments  with  this 
pei'iod,  would  you  not  say  that  this  class  of  experi- 
ments has  very  much  increased  since  then  ? — I  should 
doubt  whether  any  man  now  does  severely  painful 
operations  on  as  large  a  scale  as  Herbert  Mayo  did 
in  those  days. 

1481.  You  do  not  think  that  this  handbook  of 
Dr.  Sanderson's  gives  us  a  much  larger  number 
of  experiments  of  that  class  than  were  before  sug- 
gested as  necessary  for  physiological  students  ? — That 
book  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  approved  methods  of 
procedure  for  persons  who  may  wish  to  do  particular 
observations  and  experiments  on  the  animal  body, 
living  and  dead.  Instructions  as  to  all  are  brought 
together  there ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
each  physiologist  who  consults  the  book  does 
each  of  the  observations  and  experiments.  Im- 
measurably the  largest  use  of  the  book  in  this  country 
is,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  methods  of  anatomical 
preparation  from  the  dead  body  ;  and  the  parts  of  it 
which  describe  severely  painful  operations  which  may 
be  practised  for  particitlar  purposes  on  living  animals 
would,  I  believe,  be  used  by  but  an  extremely  small 
number  of  persons,  each  of  whom  again  would  pro- 
bably have  but  an  extremely  small  sphere  of  experi- 
mentation. 

1482.  A  considerable  number  of  these  experiments 
in  the  handbook  are  what  you  call  pathological  ex- 
periments induced  surgically,  for  instance,  such  as 
biliary  fistula,  and  diseases  of  that  kind  artificially 
produced.  Now  are  not  those  a  most  uncertain  and 
most  unnecessary  class  of  experiments,  Avhich  lead  to 
results  which  you  cannot  rely  on  as  being  at  all  like 
the  results  which  would  have  followed  the  natural 
disease  ? — I  have  not  myself  much  experience  in  those 
operations  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
open  to  fallacy)  Avhich  sometimes  to  some  extent  they 
are)  those  who  do  them  are  taking  all  the  pains  they 
can  to  guard  against  sources  of  fallacy,  and  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  procedure. 

1483.  I  have  noticed  the  expression  several  times 
in  your  evidence  "  within  limits."  I  did  not  quite 
understand  that  you  really  put  any  limits  on  this  class 
of  experiments,  except,  of  course,  that  where  pain  can 
be  avoided,  it  should  be  avoided;  but  beyond  that  do 
you  put  any  limit  at  all  on  these  experiments  on 
living  animals  ? — It  is  a  question  of  proportion. 
I  should,  myself,  not  hesitate  to  sanction  the  infliction 
of  a  great  deal  of  pain  on  an  animal  for  a  very  great 
result;  but  I  should  not  justify  the  infliction  of  the 
same  amount  of  pain  for  a  trumpery  result. 

1484.  But  as  you  never  can  tell  what  your  result 
may  be,  would  you  justify  the  infliction  of  a  very 
great  amount  of  pain  for  a  scientific  purpose  without 
knowing  what  your  result  will  be  ? — If  you  knew 
what  your  result  would  be,  your  proceeding  would 
hardly  be  an  experiment. 

1485.  I  mean  to  say  without  a  very  clear  anticipa- 
tion of  what  your  result  would  be.  Would  you  regard 
this  practically,  as  you  regard  chemistry,  as  a  science  of 
experiment  in  which  you  must  not  take  account  of 


the  pain,  except  Avhere  you  can  prevent  it  ? — I  think  Mr.  J.  Simon, 
a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  individual  conscience.  F.R.S. 

1486.  And  the  conscience  of  the  most  zealous  man  ^   

of  science  Avould,  of  course,  be  more  callous  on  that  l-'jbjly^l875. 
subject  than  the  conscience  of  a  humane  person  who 
was  less  interested  in  science  ? — The  scientific  con- 
science is  subject  to  correction  by  comparison  with 
other  consciences.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  our 
common  life  that  has  to  be  governed  in  that  way  ;  a 
great  deal,  in  respect  of  which  the  conduct  of  persons 
cannot  be  govei'ned  by  statute. 

1487.  And  therefore  you  would  not  object,  perhaps, 
to  bring  in  the  conscience  of  the  public  as  a  modifying 
influence  in  relation  to  these  men  of  science  ? — Of  the 
thoroughly  educated  public,  not  in  the  least ;  of  the 
mob,  very  much. 

1488.  Then  would  you  object  to  limiting  these 
kinds  of  experiments  to  special  places  and  special 
persons,  and  to  subjecting  them  to  inspection  ? — It 
would  be  a  sham  security,  I  think,  as  compared  with 
that  which  already  exists. 

1489.  But  if  not  a  sham  security,  you  would  not 
object  to  it  ? — On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  a  I'eal  security,  it  would  probably 
interfere  with  work  to  a  degree  that  would  oblige 
workers  to  take  refuge  in  other  countries. 

1490.  But  that  would  depend  surely  on  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  thoi'oughly  scientific  man  would  have  of 
obtaining  a  licence  ? — Legislation  such  as  you  s  Jggest 
miglit  be  proper,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  shown  that  there 
already  existed  any  great  wrong ;  but  I  dispute  the 
existence  of  such  wrong. 

1491.  Do  not  you  admit  that  on  the  Continent, 
certainly  in  Italy,  and  probal:>ly  elsewhere,  these  ex- 
periments have  been  pursued  in  a  very  reckless  spirit  ? 
— I  do  not  know  enough  of  what  has  gone  on  in 
Italy  to  speak  positively  about  it ;  but  I  can  speak 
with  comparative  positiveness  of  what  goes  on  in  this 
country,  and  my  belief  is  that,  according  to  our  re- 
ceived ethics,  there  is  not  any  such  wrong  in  this 
country.    I  say  "  according  to  our  received  ethics," 
because  you  must  take  this  question  of  physiology 
with  the  general  social  -context  ;  and  I  do  this  as 
impartially  as  I  can  when  I  think  of  projects  of  legis- 
lation in  the  present  matter.    I  take  up,  for  instance, 
one  of  these  Bills,  and  I  find  this  :  "  Whereas  it  is 
"  expedient  to   prevent  cruelty  and    abuse  in.  the 
"  experimen  ts  made  on  living  animals  foo-  the  purpose 
"  of  promoting  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of  medicine, 
"  surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology.^''    Now  suppose 
this  preamble  to  be  before  either  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament, — I  speak,  of  course,  with  great  respect  to 
those  Houses, — do  you  suppose  that  one  of  Magendie's 
experiments,  the  worst  of  them,  is  more  cruel  to  tlie 
sufferer  of  it  than  hare-hunting  to  the  individual. hare, 
or  fox-hunting  to  the  individual  fox  'i    And  is  animal 
life  less  to  be  protected  against  "  cruelty  "  when  the 
life  is  sacrificed  for  purposes  of  sport  than  when  it  is 
sacrificed  for  purposes  of  science  ?  You  are  proposing 
that  physiologists  shall  be  treated  as  a  dangerous  class, 
that  they  shall  be  licensed  and  regulated  like  pub- 
licans and  prostitutes  :  what  I  would  venture  to  put 
before  you  is,  that  this  would  be  fancy-legislation, 
touching  the  relations  of  man  to  the  lower  animals 
at  a  little  bit,  and  a  comparatively  unimportant  little 
bit,  of  the  subject-matter ;  and  that  society  would 
come  to  such  legislation  with  unclean  hands.    Who  is 
the  accuser  of  the  physiologists  ?    Society  assumes 
an  universal  right  to  slaughter  animals  for  its  food, 
to  cut  their  throats  or  wring  their  necks  at  its  dis- 
cretion, and  neither  stints  its  luxury  (much  less  its 
hunger)  in  reluctance  to  take  life,  nor  troubles  itself 
much  about  painless  methods  of  killing.    To  kill  par- 
ticular animals  in  particular  ways  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  national  amusement,  and  the  wealthy  breed 
certain  animals  on  a  large  scale  exclusively  to  have 
sport  in  killing  them,  and  for  the  unpractised  often 
to  mangle  where  they  do  not  kill.    Also  with  a  view 
to  slaughter,  or  with  a  view  to  other  service,  socj^ty 
inflicts  sexual  mutilation  on  neai'ly  all  the  males  of  the  , 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  it  controls, 
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Mr.  J.  SiiiLon,  and,  as  to  swine,  on  many  of  the  females.  You  never 
F.R.S.  eat  a  mutton  cliop  that  does  not  come  from- an  emas- 
-         culated  sheep  :  you  rarely  use  a  male  horse  that  has 

15  July  l87o.  j^^j.  j^^^^-j  testicles  cut  "out.  Now  when  the  com- 
mon habit  of  society  treats  domestic  animals  in  this 
way,  slaughtering  and  mutilating  them  at  its  will,  for 
use,  for  convenience,  for  luxury,  and  while  battues 
and  wager-slaughtering  and  hare-hunting  are  elements 
of  national  sport,  it  seems  altogether  monstrous  to  put 
into  a  separate  category  the  extremely  small  use  which 
physiology  (for  great  human  interests)  makes  of  the 
lives  of  brute  animals,  and  to  have  as  the  preamble  of 
a  Bill  that  cruelty  is  to  be  prevented  in  that  one 
relation  while  all  the  other  relations  are  to  be  left 
loose. 

1492.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  handbook  a  very 
large  variety  of  experiments  on  frogs,  and  of  very 
painful  experiments,  are  contained,  in  very  many  of 
which  nothing  which  has  any  of  the  effects  of  an 
aneesthetic  is  used  except  curare,  which  is  not  an  anajs- 
tlietic  ;  and  do  not  you  think  that  the  effect  of  those 
kinds  of  experiments  on  medical  schools  is  to  diminish 
the  sympathy  of  men  with  the  lower  animals  ?  You 
see  this  Commission  is  not  occupied  with  sporting,  or 
we  might  have  something  to  say  about  that ;  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  no  business  to  go  into  that 
subject  ? — Questions  put  to  me  have  regarded  the 
propriety  of  submitting  physiology  to  a  system  of 
licences  and  inspections.  It  was  in  reference  to  that 
that  I  spoke. 

1493.  If  we  had  to  consider  the  subject  of  sporting 
I  might  have  something  to  say  upon  that ;  but  surely 
in  relation  to  the  healing  art  it  is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  that  habits  of  cruelty  should  not  be 
in  any  way  encouraged.  Now  we  have  a  new  school 
of  teaching  which  puts  before  the  public  a  large  variety 
of  experiments,  some  of  them  very  painful  experi- 
ments, as  a  discipUne  through  which  the  physiological 
students  ought  to  be  passed.  It  seems  to  me  a  fair 
question  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that  a 
dangerous  school  to  put  them  to  ? — Instead  of  answer- 
ing that  rt  firiori,  I  would  answer,  as  matter  of 
observation,  that  doctors  who  have  passed  through 
these  studies  are  certainly  not  unfeeling  people. 

1494.  1  should  think  that  was  a  very  questionable 
thing  with  reference  to  the  Continent.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  especially 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  a  great  deal  of  tlie  hospital 
practice  is  cruel  in  consequence  of  the  schools  through 
which  the  medical  men  have  passed.  At  all  events, 
surely  you  will  not  deny  that  if  a  great  variety  of 
painful  experiments  are  recommended  to  young  medi- 
cal men,  that  is  a  dangerous  school  to  which  to  put 
them  ? — I  am  not  aware,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  such 
experimental  physiology  is  recommended  as  a  study 
for  all  medical  students. 

1495.  No  ;  but  for  the  higher  class,  I  suppose  ? — 
Certainly  not  such  experiments  as  I  believe  you  to 
refer  to  :  but  probably  sometimes  an  advanced  medical 
student  individually  uses  a  living  frog  for  an  observa- 
tion which  causes  it  pain. 

1496.  Are  you  aware  that  a  class  of  frogs  is  im- 
ported from  Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  these 
experiments,  the  English  frog  being  not  so  able. to 
bear  the  pain  of  them  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
lor  some  physiological  uses  foreign  frogs  are  preferred 
to  English. 

1497.  Does  not  that  fact  itself  imply  that  a  con-- 
siderable  number  of  very  painful  experiments  on 
frogs  are  now  made  before  our  physiological  students  ; 
and  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  in  itself  a 
good  school  for  physiological  students  ? — Where  siich 
experiments  are  performed,  it  is  by  the  masters,  not  by 
the  pupils  in  physiology,  and  gives  perhaps  to  a  large 
class  of  the  latter  (as  I  before  explained)  some  very 
desirable  opportunity  of  personal  observation  which 
otherwise  each  could  only  get  by  separate  experiment 
done  for  himself.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
of  bad  influence,  unless  the  method  of  teaching  were 
abifted. 

1498.  I  do  not  say  that  a  large  ;iumber  of  frogs  is 


used  at  haphazard,  but  Dr.  Michael  Foster  in  this 
handbook  speaks  of  the  frog  as  being  the  chief  subject 
of  physiological  experiments  ;  and  what  strikes  me  as 
most  remarkable  is  that  it  is  the  frog  which  is  least 
frequently  given  an  anaesthetic.  You  say  that  the 
number  of  experiments  performed  under  ant-csthetics  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  those  not  so  performed  ; 
it  strikes  me  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  other  kind 
in  this  handbook  ? — I  had  throughout  been  speaking 
particularly  with  reference  to  domestic  animals. 

1499.  Still  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  frogs 
suffer  materially  less  than  the  domestic  animals,  have 
we  ? — I  have  difficulty  in  comparing  the  two,  but  of 
course  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  frog's  full  susceptibility 
of  pain. 

1500.  Still  if  it  be  a  fact  that  although  ana;sthetics 
are  given  to  a  number  of  domestic  animals  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  applied  to  frogs,  surely  the  number 
of  the  physiological  experiments  in  this  handbook, 
to  Avhich  frogs  are  subjected,  is  a  verjr  dangerous 
discipline  to  which  to  submit  young  men  ?  Would 
you  not  admit  as  much  as  that  ? — If  it  were  reck- 
lessly done,  yes  :  but  I  think  that  you  misapprehend 
(as  I  before  explained)  the  meaning  of  the  haiadbook, 
and  that  you  regard  it  as  prescribing  a  common  cur- 
riculum for  students,  where  it  is  in  reality  only  an 
encyclopsedia  of  reference  for  experts. 

1501.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection,  if  there 
were  any  fear  of  that,  to  a  certain  amount  of  control 
and  restriction? — I  should  have  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion. ]f  there  be  evil,  I  think  that  would  not  be  an 
available  way  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  a  matter,  I 
think,  within  the  province  of  conscience,  and  not  one 
to  be  managed  by  legislation  ;  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  could  be  legislation  for  the  protection  of  frogs. 
I  think  that  none  of  the  physiologists  I  know  would 
recklessly  hurt  even  frogs.  I  admit  that,  taking  all 
physiologists  together,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hurting 
of  frogs  ;  but  the  gain  to  physiological  science  is  very 
great  ;  and,  according  to  our  common  estimate  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  brute,  the  importance  of  the  result 
to  mankind  justifies  the  sacrifice  of  the  brute. 

1502.  And  that  as  a  rule  they  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  give  a  real  ansesthetic  to  frogs  ? — Yes  ;  but 
again  I  would  say  respice  finem.  It  is  done  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  must  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  purpose ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  I  again  venture 
to  say,  with  the  genei'al  social  context.  The  special 
case  cannot  be  fairly  considered  withoiit  reference  to 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  lower  animals  by  man.  In 
I'egard  of  "  severely  painful  operations,"  let  me  again 
particularly  refer  to  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
(probably  some  millions)  of  castrations  which  are 
annually  done  on  domestic  animals,  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  farm  management ; — vivisections,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  which  physiology  performs 
are  as  nothing.  And  for  that  vast  system  of  popular 
vivisections,  what  justification  can  be  pleaded  except 
that  man  thinks  it  for  his  advantage  ? 

1503.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  just  now,  in  answer 
to  some  questions  that  I  put  to  you,  intimated  that  it 
might  be  proper  under  certain  circumstances  to 
strengthen  the  general  law  with  regard  to  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  to  extend  that  law  to  other  animals 
which  are  not  now  included  within  it.  That  was  a 
different  kind  of  legislation  from  that  about  which  you 
have  last  been  asked.  You  have  understood  I  sup- 
pose that  the  last  questions  pointed  to  regulation  of  a 
special  character,  like  giving  licences,  and  inspections, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  you  did  not  intend  to  withdraw  the 
answer  that  you  have  previously  given  on  the  general 
subject  ?  —No. 

1504.  Now,  -with  regard  to  this  particular  preamble 
which  you  just  now  quoted  with  objection,  that  is 
found,  is  it  not,  in  a  Bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

1505.  You  probably  have  the  same  information  that 
we  have  about  that  Bill,  namely,  that  it  emanated  in 
a  considerable  degree  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  physiological  science  in  this  country  ? — I  am 
a\^rare  that  several  most  eminent  persons  in  science 
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had  some  concern  in  it ;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  concern  ;  but  I  presume  not  to  the  extent  of 
being  responsible  for  it  in  all  parts. 

1506.  You  are  aware  that  the  preamble  is  not  the 
ojjerative  part  of  a  Bill  ?  — I  am. 

1507.  And  if,  therefore,  any  particular  objections 
were  taken  to  the  preamble,  that,  probably,  might 
easily  be  accommodated  ? — Yes  ;  but  Avhen  I  argue 
agiiinst  the  preamble,  it  is  not  as  against  something 
which  shall  be  in  print,  but  as  against  something 
which  is  the  mental  pi'emiss  from  which  these  pro- 
posals start. 

1508.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  argument  against  a^ 
Bill,  really  prepared  by  eminent  physiologists,  that 
those  particular  words  miglit  bear  a  disagreeable 
interpretation  ? — No  ;  but  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
eminent  physiologists  may  not  quite  have  considered 
what  the  actual  operation  o'f  this,  if  it  became  law, 
would  be. 

1509.  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  an  efficient  security  ? — I  think  it 
would  not  be  a  security  for  animals,  and  I  think  it 
would  give  facilities  for  the  persecution  of  physiolo- 
gists. I  think  that  physiologists  under  law  of  this 
sort  would  in  these  days  run  some  risk  of  being 
treated  as  Vesalius  was  three  centuries  ago.  The 
Commission  will  at  once  recognize  how  easy  it  would 
be,  if  this  Bill  were  law,  for  some  one  to  move  in 
Parliament  for  a  return,  under  section  5  of  clause  3, 
with  regard  to  all  experiments  which  had  been  made ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  convert  the  law  into  means  of  popular 
attack  on  individual  physiologists. 

1510.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  It  would  be  possible  to  re- 
fuse that  return  — It  would  perhaps  be  possible,  but 
probably  difficult,  to  refuse  it.    I  should  be  very  un- 


willing, I  confess,  to  see  physiologists  put  in  a  position 
in  which  those  who  are  now  making  clamour  on  these 
subjects  should  be  able  to  hold  them  up  individually 
to  popular  odium  ;  and  under  this  clause  that  could  be 
done. 

1511.  {Mr.  Forstcr,')  With  regard  to  the  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  you  and  your  assistants  under  the 
Parliamentary  vote,  I  gather  from  your  answers  -that 
there  are  positive  instructions  that  there  should  be  no 
operation  on  any  living  animal  witiiout  aiucsthetics  r 
— On  receiving  your  minute  1  immediately  communi- 
cated it  to  Dr.  Sanderson,  with  a  rccpiest  that  he 
would  "  please  read,  and  note  as  an  instruction,  the 
above  minute  by  Mr.  Forster  ;"  and  Dr.  Sanderson 
returned  me  the  i)aper  as  "  read  ayd  noted."  I  should 
like  to  bring  if  I  may  under  notice  of  the  Commission 
that  30  years  ago  discussion  was  going  on  such  as  has 
been  going  on  lately  about  vivisection,  and  that  at 
that  time  there  was  written  a  pamphlet,  I  believe 
under  pseudonym,  'entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  use  of 
"  Vivisection  as  a  means  of  Scientific  Research,  in  a 
"  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Caru-arvon,  President 
"  of  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
"  by  Richard  Jameson ;"  and  that  this  pamphlet  goes 
through  much  of  the  matter  which  the  Commission  is 
now  considering.  It  is  so  thoughtfully,  and  I  think 
justly  written,  that  if  it  is  not  out  of  print,  I  woidd 
suggest  that  the  Commission  might  like  to  see  it. 

1512.  {ChairnicDi.)  Yon  say  it  is  under  a  pseudo- 
nym ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

1513.  You  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  who  the  author 
is  ? — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  my  suspicion  of 
the  authorshij^. 

1514.  [Sir  John  Kurslakc)  Do  you  believe  him  to 
be  a  man  of  eminence  ?►— Yes. 


Mr.  J.  Simon, 

F.n.s. 

15  July  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  19th  October  1875. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cakdwell,  in  the  Ciiaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir.  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esc].,  Secretary. 


Mr.  eloiiN  CoLAM  called  in  and  examined. 


1515.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ? — I  am. 

1516.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Fifteen  years. 

1517.  During  that  time  I  presume  it  has  been  your 
province  to  carry  into  execution  the  wishes  of  the 
society,  as  far  as  you  could,  in  reference  to  the  subject 
which  we  are  appointed  to  consider  ? — Yes. 

1518.  Has  that  given  you  the  means  of  knowing, 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  what  is  the 
actual  practice  in  this  country  on  the  subject.  Do  you 
know,  that  is  to  say,  what  things  are  done  to  animals 
habitually  in  this  country  ? — Personally,  I  know  a 
little,  and  from  reading,  I  think  I  know  a  little 
more. 

1519.  And  can  you  inform  ns  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  things  now  in  existence  in  this  country  ? — 
Vivisection  is  practised  of  course,  and  very  often  with 
very  much  pain  to  the  animals ;  that  is  undoubted. 

1520.  Have  the  society  arrived  at  so  much  of  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  as  to  be  enabled  to  put  their 
wishes  into  the  form  of  a  Bill  ?— They  has'c. 

1521.  Have  you  got  that  Bill  with  you  ? — I  have. 

1522.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  it  to  the  Com- 
missioners ? — Yes  {handing  it  in).* 

*  Appendix  III.,  §  5. 


1523.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  jjlease,  in  general 
terms,  what  the  provisions  of  that  Bill- are  ? — The  main 
feature  is  that  it  prohibits  all  painful  experiments. 

1524.  By  "painful  experiments,"  will  you  tell  us 
what  exactlylyou  mean  ;  is  an  experiment  in  its  nature 
painful  within  the  prohibition  of  your  Bill  when  per- 
formed under  complete  ana?sthesia  ? — The  experiment 
is  without  pain  then. 

1525.  Then  it  would  not  fall  within  tlie  provisions 
of  your  Bill  ? — Certainly  not, 

1526.  Will  you  tell  ns  in  general  terms  what  the 
Bill  provides  ? — With  regard  to  that  question  of  in- 
flicting pain,  the  ninth  section  provides  :  "  That  no 
"  person  sliall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  or 
"  take  part  in  performing,  any  vivisection  upon  any 
"  animal,  without  having  first  of  all  subjected  such 
"  animal  to  the  influence  of  an  amesthetie,  so  as  to 
"  render  it  wholly  insensible  to  pain  ;"  and  then  the 
next  section  provides  :  "  That  no  person  who  shall 
"  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  or  take  part  in 
"  performing,  any  vivisection  upon  an  animal  so  sub- 
"  jeeted  as  aforesaid,  shall  omit  to  destroy  such  animal, 
"  before  the  effect  of  the  an;esthetic  ceases." 

1527.  Then  yon  seek  entirely  to  prohibit  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  pain  upon  any  animal  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation  or  discovery  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1528.  Now  suppose  the  case  to  be  this  :  that  an 
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Mr.  J.  (^olam. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  J.  Colam.   experiment  is  performed  under  an  an£estlietic,  and  the 
'  actual  operation  is  not  therefore  painful  to  the  animal, 

19  ct.  1875.  suppose  the  recovery  from  that  operation  to  involve 
some  pain  ;  that  would  be  an  operation  prohibited  by 
your  Bill,  or  your  Bill  would  require  that  the  animal 
should  be  destroyed  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1529.  So  that  if  an  experiment  were  tried  for  the 
purpose,  for  instance,  of  improving  the  mode  of  tying 
arteries,  and  the  principal  pain  were  removed  by  an 
anaesthetic,  it  would  be  contrary  to  your  Bill  if  the 
animal  were  allowed  to  recover  afterwards,  and  there 
were  some  pain  in  the  process  of  recovery  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be,  because  it  provides  that  the  animal 
must  be  rendered  "  wholly  insensible  to  pain,''  and 
that  the  animal  must  be  destroyed  while  ausesthesia 
remains.  But  I  would  like  to  add,  that  very  fre- 
quently the  pain  is  quite  as  severe  after  the  ligature 
has  been  made  as  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

1530.  Now  as  I'egards  the  practice,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware  of  it  at  the  present  time,  are  experiments  per- 
formed in  which  no  anaesthetic  is  used  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1531.  And  experiments  in  which  an  ana3Sthetic  might 
be  employed  without  prejudice  to  the  supposed  object 
of  the  experiment  ? — Upon  the  opinion  of  others  I 
should  say  so ;  but  as  a  layman  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

1532.  But  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which,  as  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  you  have  arrived  ? — Quite  so. 

1533.  Will  you  give  us  some  instances  which,  in 
your  opinion,  Ijest  illustrate  what  is  actually  done  ? — 
I  have  here  a  mass  of  evidence  consisting  of  370  pages, 
which  has  been  culled  from  various  books  reporting 
experiments,  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  pain.  I 
have  also  other  quotations  in  which  there  is  evidence 
of  prolonged  pain.  With  regard  to  the  question  put 
to  me,  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go 
through  this  large  number  of  cases.  I  will  just 
name  one  or  two.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pain  caused  by  the  suffocation  of  dogs 
when  a  number  of  animals  were  drowned  and  .half 
drowned  and  again  restored  to  life  and  then  drowned 
again  by  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirui'gical  Society  in  consequence  of  an  application 
by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  to  them  to  consider 
some  better  means  for  the  resuscitation  of  perspns 
apparently  drowned.  The  experiments  which  are 
recorded  here  will  show  you  that  the  animals  were, 
several  of  them,  two  or  three  times  put  into  water 
half  drowned,  and  kept  in  water  three,  four,  or 
five  minutes,  and  then  brought  again  to  life,  and  thus 
put  to  horrible  agony.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
object  was  very  good,  but  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  cruelty  was  really  fruitless,  as  the  report  admits 
that  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments. The  report  shows  that  experiments  on  dead 
human  bodies  were  useful.  Practically,  Dr.  Sylvester's 
method  was  recommended  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  which  method 
was  in  use  before  the  inquiry  took  place,  and  is  still 
in  use.  I  wish  to  add  that  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
is  not  at  all  responsible  for  thess  experiments. 

1534.  I  understand  you  that  you  have  there  370 
pages  of  evidence,  from  the  length  of  which  you 
wish  us  to  take  them  as  read  without  putting  you  to 
the  task  of  reading  them  through.  Did  I  rightly 
understand  you  to  say  so  ? — Yes,  I  put  them  in  for 
your  perusal. 

1535.  Have  you  got  the  references  and  the  names 
specified  ? — In  every  case. 

1536.  Will  you  be  so  good  then  as  to  put  in  the 
refei'ences  to  those  instances,  and  the  authority  upon 
which  in  each  case  your  statement  rests  ? — I  will. 

1537.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  I  understand  that 
these  are  extracts  wiitten  out  by  yourself  from 
different  books  ? — Yes,  or  by  my  orders  ;  altogether 
about  800  pages  of  foolscap. 

1538.  (CJiairman.)  Will  you  at  the  present  moment 
make  a  selection  of  a  few  instances  which  you  think 
will  best  inform  the  Commission  of  the  points  which 
you  desire  to  bring  before  them  ? — I  am  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  analyse,  because  I  thought  that  I  should 


just  simply  have  to  put  my  evidence  in  for  your 
perusal ;  and,  therefore,  the  analysis  consists  of 
divisions  in  this  form : — evidence  of  painful  experi- 
ments, evidence  of  pain  prolonged,  evidence  of  design 
to  teach  students  vivisection  in  laboratories,  and 
evidence  of  vivisection  performed  by  students  them- 
selves (which  I  have  only  found  one  instance  of  in 
the  whole  of  my  inquiry),  and  opinions  in  favoiu'  of 
restriction,  and  against  vivisection. 

1539.  You  said,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  experi- 
ments you  have  collected  were  instances  of  protracted 
agony  ? — Yes. 

1 540.  So  far  as  you  know  had  any  attempts  been 
made  to  use  anassthetics  in  those  cases  ?- — I  believe 
not.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  it  would  defeat 
the  object  of  the  experiment  if  an  anesthetic  were 
used. 

1541.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  where  there  has  been 
an  experiment  involving  what  you  have  called  pro- 
tracted agony,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
has  either  been  possible,  or  that  at  any  rate  it  has 
been  the  fact  that  agony  has  been  counteracted  by 
chloroform  or  other  anesthetic  ? — No. 

1542.  In  that  case  it  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
experiment  to  use  an  anesthetic  ? — Yes,  generally,  I 
think. 

1543.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  so  far  as  time  or  the  object  was  concerned,  do 
you  consider  that  anaesthetics  have  been  used  always  ? 
— I  believe  that  generally  the  English  physiologists 
have  used  anaesthetics  where  they  think  they  can  do 
so  with  safety  to  the  experiment. 

1544.  Then  may  the  Commission  take  your  belief 
to  be  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  scientific 
men  in  this  country  so  far  to  get  rid  of  the  infliction 
of  23ain  as  is  compatible  with  the  scientific  object  which 
they  have  in  view  ? — I  should  say  so,  generally,  but 
in  some  cases  there  appeared  to  be  some  heedlessness 
with  regard  to  the  suffering  of  the  animal  ;  for 
instance,  in  some  of  Brown  Sequard's  experiments, 
where  animals  were  kept  for  weeks  in  suffering. 

1545.  May  I  take  it  to  be  your  view  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  English  scientific  world  is  not 
at  variance  with  humanity  ? — I  believe  it  is  very 
different  indeed  from  the  practice  of  foreign  phy- 
siologists. 

1 546.  So  that  you  would  treat  cases  of  wilful  cruelty, 
if  they  exist  at  all  in  this  country,  as  exceptional  cases 
rather  than  as  fairly  chargeable  upon  any  want  of 
proper  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  profession? — 
Undoubtedly  with  regard  to  wanton  cruelty.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  know  of  a  single  case  of  wanton  cruelty, 
by  which  I  mean  suffering  caused  without  any  object 
except  to  gratify  a  cruel  mind. 

1547.  Then  you  give  the  scientific  men  of  this 
country  credit  for  using  anesthesics,  and  dealing 
tenderly  with  animals  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
objects  which  they  have  in  view  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so, 
speaking  generally.  As  regards  tenderness,  I  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  they  are  tender  to  animals. 

1548.  That  the  cases  where  that  is  not  so  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  not  cases  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  profession  generally  ? — I  think  so. 

1549.  But  you  think  that  experiments  are  performed 
which  are  in  their  nature  beyond  any  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  science,  and  that  the  pain  which  they  inflict, 
is  pain  which  is  not  justifiable  to  inflict,  even  for  the 
scientific  object  which  they  have  in  view? — That  is 
the  opinion  of  our  society. 

1550.  Now  with  regard  to  students,  have  you  any 
evidence  that  you  can  lay  before  us  as  to  what  is  done 
in  respect  of  students  ? — With  regard  to  London  I 
have  inquii-ed  at  every  school,  and  I  have  not  found 
a  single  place  where  experiments  are  actually  per- 
formed before  students.  The  animal  is  operated  on 
in  the  laboratoiy  and  brought  out  thence  in  a  narco- 
tised condition,  and  then  it  is  examined  by  the 
students. 

1551.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  an  experiment  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  some  new  scientific  truth  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  repetition  of 
such  experiment,  after  the  truth  iu  question  has  been 
established,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  it  to 
students  ? — Undoubtedly  the  society  draws  a  very 
marked  line  there.  A  difficult  question,  of  course, 
does  arise  as  to  when  the  truth  has  been  fully 
established,  but  illustration  to  students  is  altogether 
objected  to. 

1552.  But  supposing  that  the  object  is  to  establish 
some  new  scientific  truth,  and  that  ansesthetics  are 
as  much  employed  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  admits  of, 
I  still  understand  you  to  say  that  the  society  object 
unless  the  ansesthetics  can  be  so  far  employed  as  to 
take  away  the  pain  altogether  ? — Yes,  the  society  is 
a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  and  would  not 
step  out  of  its  direction  to  legalise  anything  con- 
trary to  its  nature  ;  it  would  be  a  misnomer  for  the 
society  as  a  corporation  to  legalise  cruelty  for  any 
purpose.  What  individuals  in  the  society  might  be 
willing  to  do  would  be  a  different  matter. 

1553.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  there  are 
individuals  in  the  society  who  maintain  a  different 
view,  but  that  the  society  in  its  corjjorate  capacity 
speaks  through  the  four  corners  of  tins  Bill  which  you 
have  put  in  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1554.  Does  that  include  this,  that  some  members 
of  the  society  would  probably  go  beyond  this  Bill  ? — 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  who  would  prohibit  all 
experiments,  and  others  who  desire  that  no  Bill 
should  be  framed,  believing  the  present  statute  sufh- 
cient  to  suppress  cruel  experiments. 

1555.  And  there  are  others  who  you  think  might  , 
not  go  so  far  as  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 

1556.  But  in  its  corporate  capacity  the  society 
speaks  through  this  Bill ; — Yes. 

1557.  This  Bill  was  framed  after  the  society  had 
before  it  the  two  Bills  that  were  introduced  into  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  last  year  ? — It  was ;  but 
we  had  previously  drafted  two  other  Bills. 

1558.  And  of  the  two  it  is  framed  more  upon 
that  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  than  upon  the  other  ? — I  think  so  ; 
but  certainly  it  takes  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
other  Bill. 

1559.  Now  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state 
to  the* Commission  what  are,  in  your  opinion,  the 
principal  differences  between  the  proposals  which  were 
made  last  year  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Bill  which  on  the  part  of  the  society  you  are 
authorised  to  submit  to  us  ? — The  first  thing  that  I 
note  is,  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  Bill  provided 
that  it  should  come  into  operation  immediately, 
and  ours  provides  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  is 
perhaps  an  immaterial  matter,  but  this  Bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  pain  inflicted ;  that  is  the 
leading  feature  of  it.  Then,  too,  it  asks  for  power 
to  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  get  a  search 
warrant  if  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  law  is 
being  infi'iuged. 

1560.  That  provision  perhaps  is  due  to  some  ex- 
perience that  the  society  may  have  of  the  way  in 
which  their  attempts  at  prosecution  have  heretofore 
been  defeated  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  especially  with 
regard  to  this  question  ;  for  now  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  society  to  know  what  is  going  on 
actually.  Then  there  is  another  difference  which  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  which  is  that  there  is  a  more 
ample  provision  in  this  Bill  for  the  registering  of 
experiments,  especially  with  reference  to  the  results 
of  the  experiments ;  the  object  of  the  society  being 
two-fold  :  first,  that  it  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  whether  the  experiments  were  doing  any  good, 
and  secondly,  that  it  might  by  the  publication  of  the 
results  prevent  the  repetition  of  experiments ;  because 
if  those  results  were  published  it  would  undoubtedly 
prevent  much  experimentation. 

1561.  Your  main  difference  from  the  Bill  of  Dr. 
I'iayfiiir  is  that  you  omit  altogether  the  provision 
which  he  made  for  the  infliction  of  pain  in  a  certain 
class  of  experiments  ? — Just  so. 


1562.  And  you  comprehend  all  painful  experiments  Mr.  J,  Colam. 

in  the  prohibition  of  your.  Bill  ? — Yes.   

1563.  Then,  like  Lord  Henniker,  you  adopt  the  19  Oct.  1875. 
proposal  for  a  license  in  regard  to  places  ? — Yes. 

1564.  And  you  extend  that  to  persons  ? — Yes. 

1565.  So  that  if  your  view  were  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  no  painful  exper-iment  couJd  be  per- 
formed at  all  ? — None. 

1566.  And  no  experiment,  whether  painful  or  under 
complete  anfesthesia,  except  by  licensed  persons  in 
licensed  places  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1567.  Is  there  anything  that  you  desire  to  bring 
befoi'e  the  Commission  which  has  not  been  included 
in  the  questions  already  put  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is,  excepting  that  the  committee  are  very 
anxious  first  of  all  that  you  should  understand  that 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  not  the  society  advertised  for  the  total 
abolition  of  experiments,  and  that  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  rash  literature  which  has  been  printed  on 
this  subject ;  and  secondly,  I  was  instructed  when  I 
came  here  to  read  to  you  what  the  society  have  done 
on  this  subject,  and  what  the  committee,  upon  the 
presentation  to  them  of  a  memorial  against  vivisection, 
did  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  the  allegations 
of  the  memorial,  and  deliberations  upon  its  prayer. 

1568.  That  is  a  'document  prepared  under  the 
sanction  of  the  society,  and  you  are  speaking  their 
language  when  you  read  it  to  us  ? — Yes.  '  To  the 
'  Houourable  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection. 
'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen. .  In  response  to  your 
'  invitation,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
'  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  desired  me  to  appear 
'  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  you 
'  the  evidence  they  possess  in  relation  to  the  practice 
'  of  vivisection  in  this  country.  Instead  of  a  layman 
'  they  would  have  preferred  that  their  representative 
'  should  be  a  medical  man  or  a  physiologist,  whose 
'  experience  and  special  education  would  prove  to  be 
'  of  more  service  to  you  than  my  information  can 
'  possibly  be.  There  are,  however,  good  reasons  to 
'  prevent  the  attendance  on  their  behalf  of  an  expert, 
'  some  of  which  may  be  found  in  my  better  acquain- 
'  tance  with  their  views,  and  with  the  proceedings  of 
'  the  society  in  reference  to  this  practice.  They 
'  have  desired  me  to  place  myself  entirely  at  your 
'  service.  To  this  end  I  have  already  suggested  the 
'  invitation  of  several  witnesses  who  may  be  ex- 
'  pected  to  place  information  and  arguments  before 
'  you.  It  will  be  convenient,  perhaps,  for  me  to 
'  state  (1.)  "What  course  the  society  have  hitherto 
'  taken  against  vivisection,  and  what  means  they  have 
'  employed  to  get  evidence.  (2.)  The  nature  of  the 
'  information  they  have  obtained  and  propose  to  place 
'  in  your  hands.  The  pi'actices  which  they  opposed 
'  many  years  ago  at  Alfoi't  and  Lyons  Veterinary 
'  Schools,  witli  much  success,  scarcely  come  within 
'  the'  meaning  of  the  term  '  vivisection,'  as  they 
'  were  designed  to  teach  dexterity  of  manipulation, 
'  and  were,  therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of  opera- 
'  five  surgery.  As  similar  practices  do  not  prevail 
'  in  this  country,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  repro- 
'  bated  by  physiologists  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
'  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  allude  further  to  them. 
'  Thirteen  years  ago  I  was  instructed  to  make  an 
'  inquiry  into  -the  practice  of  vivisection  iu  Great 
'  Britain,  and  addressed  letters  to  the  schools  of 
'  medicine,  asking  for  niformation.  The  committee 
'  of  the  society  Avere  much  gratified  to  find  that  at 
'  such  time  there  was  every  willingness  on  the  part  of 
'  professors  to  supply  the  data  asked  for,  and  par- 
'  ticularly  that  there  appeared  to  them  to  be  com- 
'  paratively  few  operations  being  made  at  such  insti- 

.  '  tutions.  Nevertlieless,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
'  use  every  possible  moral  means  to  check  the  spread 
'  of  vivisection.  The  committee,  witli  this  view, 
'  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  against  that  prac- 
'  tice,  placing  two  questions  before  the  essayists,  as 
'  follows  : — 1.  Is  vivisection  necessary  or  justifiable 
'  (when  performed  as  at  certain  vetei'inary  ,  schools) 
'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dexterity  to  the  operator  ? 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


I/r.  J.  Colam.  '  necessary  or  justifiable  for  the  general 
  '  purposes  of  science,  and  if  so  under  what  limitation  ? 

19  Oct.  1875.   '  Assisted   by   eminent  judges   the   awards  were 

  '  made,  and  the  essays  by  Mr.  Fleming  and  Dr. 

'  Markham  were  printed,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  lay 
'  before  you.  Other  and  many  means  were  used 
'  to  the  same  end.  Last  year  the  committee  felt 
'  bound  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  Ur.  Mag- 
'  nan  and  others  at  Norwich  for  alleged  cruelty  to 
'  dogs-  during  an  experiment  at  the  meeting  of  the 
'  British  Medical  Association.  The  cA'idence  in  that 
'  cause  with  a  report  of  its  result  they  put  before  you 
'  on  this  occasion.  Last  year  also  an  international 
'  congress  of  societies  assembled  in  London  to  discuss 
'  common  objects  tending  to  promote  kindness  to 
'  animals,  at  which  resolutions  were  unanimously 
'  passed  by  the  delegates  condemning  the  growing 
'  practice  of  experimental  physiology  so  far  as  it  tends 
'  to  animal  suffering,  and  pledging  itself  to  cheek 
'  vivisections  in  the  various  nations  of  Europe  and 
'  America.  Owing  to  the  alleged  increase  of 
'  experiments  an  influential  deputation  appeared 
'  before  the  committee  last  January,  and  presented  a 
'  memorial  to  the  society,  praying  for  its  active 
'  interference  to  repi'ess  vivisections.  A  copy  of  that 
'  memorial  is  now  handed  to  you  with  the  names  of 
'  the  principal  persons  who  signed  it.  A  committee 
'  of  the  society  Avas  at  once  formed,  charged  with 
'  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  allegations  of  the 
'  memorial  and  deliberating  on  its  prayer.  That 
'  committee  held  frequent  and  long  sittings,  and 
'  delivered  its  report  to  the  general  committee  in  due 
'  course,  the  following  being  the  substance  thereof. 
"  We  have  held  several  meetings  and  have  taken  much 
"  pains  to  obtain  evidence  to  verify  the  allegations 
"  made  in  the  memorial  as  regards  the  extent  to 
"  which  the  practice  of  vivisection  prevails  in  the 
"  United  Kingdom,  Avhei-e,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
"  objects,,  experiments  are  performed;  and  whether 
"  or  not  animals  experimented  on  are  previously  made 
"  insensible  to  pain,  and  kept  during  experiments,  and 
"  until  destroyed  in  a  condition  of  anossthesia.  At 
"  every  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  have  experienced 
'*  great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  evidence.  Avenues 
"  leading  to  private  laboratories  are  closed  to  this 
"  society,  and  private  operators  whose  conduct  is 
"  under  investigation  and  puljlic  stigma  have  not 
"  been  found  Avilling  to  volunteer  information.  More- 
"  over,  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  the  subject  call 
"  for  more  than  ordinary  care  and  exactness  in  the 
"  collection  of  reliable  data.  In  the  first  instance  we 
"  addressed  a  circular  to  the  several  hospitals,  infir- 
"  maries,  and  medical  schools  of  tlie  metropolis,  to 
"  which  places  the  memorial  appeared  to  refer  [a  copy 
"  of  which  I  hand  in  to  you].  The  managers  were 
"  respectively  invited  to  supply  particulars  relating 
"  to  operations  on  living  animals  in  those  institutions, 
"  and  to  permit  the  secretary  to  be  present  on  occa- 
"  sions  when  experiments  Avere  being  conducted. 
"  The  following  retitrn  will  show  the  results  obtained 
"  by  such  measure.  No  replies  have  been  received 
"  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  West  London  Hospital, 
"  Infirmary  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
"  North  London  Consumptive  Hospital,  City  Ortho- 
"  poedic  Hospital,  Harrison  Spinal  Institution, 
"  National  Orthopoedic  Hos]>ital,  Eoyal  Orthopoedic 
"  Hospital,  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital, 
"  Eax  Infirmary,  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
"  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St.  Peters'  Hospital  for  Stone 
"  and  Urinary  Diseases,  Epidemiological  Society. 
"  Acknowledgments  only  have  been  received  from 
"  the  Medical  Society  of  London  and  King's  College 
"  Hospital.  Evasive  answers  were  received  from 
"  University  College  Hospital,  St.  Mark's  Hospital, 
"  City  Road,  and  Great  Northern  Hospital.  No  ex- 
"  periments  i\.ve  pertbrmed  at  East  London  Hospital, 
"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Hospital  for  Diseases 
"  of  the  Nervous  System,  Western  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
"  tal,  British  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
"  London  Fever  Hospital,  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
"  cians,  Hospital   for  Hip  Disease   in  Childhood, 


"  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  National 
"  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  King's 
"  College  Hospital,  London  Hospital,  Hospital  for 
"  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Royal 
"  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  City  of  London 
"  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Metropolitan 
"  Free  Hospital,  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  Ger- 
"  man  Hospital,  Poplar  Hospital  for  Accidents,  Female 
"  Lock  Hospital  and  Asylum,  Male  ditto,  Royal  South 
"  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
"  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Cancer 
"  Hospital,  Royal  London.  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St. 
"  Mark's  Hospital,  London  Infirmary  for  Diseases 
"  of  the  Legs,  and  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Vivi- 
"  sections  are  performed  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
"  Broad  Sanctuary,  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  Patho- 
"  logical  Society.  Admission  has  been  refused  by 
"  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (from  medical  committee, 
"  not  board  of  management),  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
"  Pathological  Society  of  London,  Chemical  Society 
"  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgi- 
"  cal  Society.  The  folloAviug  have  consented  to  admit : 
"  Westminster  Hospital  (qualified  persons  only),  St 
"  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital,  the  Brown 
"  Institution,  and  St.  George's  Hospital.   Mr.  Fleming 

and  the  Secretary  acceptetl  the  invitation  to  attend 

at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  have  reported  thereon  as 
"  follows  :  '  In  compliance  Avith  an  invitation  Ave 
"  '  visited  the  above  Hospital  to-day,  Avhen  we  had  an 
"  '  intervicAV  Avith  Dr.  Steele  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
'■'  '  taining  the  nature  of  the  experiments  performed 
"  '  on  animals  at  the  hospital.      During  our  con- 

'  versation  Dr.  Steele  said  :  '  I  can  give  you  positive 
"  '  assurance  that  students  do  not  perform  any  ex- 
"  '  periments  on  animals  here,  for  Doctors  PaAy  and 
"  '  -Pye  Smith  are  the  only  operators  on  animals.  I 
"  '  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cruelty  to  animals 
"  '  performed  in  any  experiment  as  ana?sthetics  are 
"  '  iuA'ariably  used.'  He  handed  to  us  the  annexed 
"  '  Hospital  Report,  and  upon  our  calling  his  attention 
"  '  to  a  passage  marked  at  page  48  [that  jjassage  seemed 
"  '  to  imply  that  there  Avas  vivisection  peiformed  before 
"  '  students ;  but  it  Avas  explained  to  be  rather  un- 
"  '  grammatical  language],  he  said  it  Avas  an  unfortunate 

'  sentence,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  medical 
"  '  department  should  have  qualified  it  by  adding  '  all 

'  animals  being  narcotised.'  He  said,  he  Avas"  glad 
'*'  \to  see  us-  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  AATong  im- 
"  '  pressions,  and  Avould  admit  us  to  the  hospital  at 
"  '  any  time.  He  then  conducted  us  to  Dr.  Pavy's 
"  '  priA'ate  laboratory,  where  we  saAV  three  living  dogs 
"  '  (a  long  haired  terrier,  a  pug,  and  a  mongrel,) 
*'  '  Avhich,  Ave  were  informed,  Avere  shortly  to  be  the 
"  '  subjects  of  experimentation.  We  also  saw  an 
"  '  operator's  table,  and  several  appliances  for  experi- 
"  '  ments.  Dr.  Pavy  said,  during  our  conversation 
"  '  Avith  him,  '  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  my  sanctum 
"  '  to  judge  for  yourselves  Avhether  Ave  are  cruel  or 
"  '  not.  There  is  much  misrepresentation  abroad  on 
"  '  this  subject,  Avhich  no  doubt  arises  out  of  an  un- 
"  '  fortunate  expression  coined  by  the  College  of 
"  '  Surgeons  some  time  ago,  Avhen  they  desired  that 
"  '  students  should  be  taught  Avhat  they  called  '  prac- 
"  '  tical  physiology.'  Students  are  not,  and  never  have 
"  '  been,  permitted  to  perform  experiments  at  this 
"  '  school,  neither  do  they  ever  see  experiments  per- 
"  '  formed  on  animals  which  have  not  previously  been 
"  '  rendered  insensible  to  pain.  I  Aviil  tell  you  all  I 
"  '  do  before  the  students,  and  priA  ately  in  this  labo- 
"  '  ratoiy.  Every  animal  dissected  before  students  is 
"  '  either  narcotised  or  pithed '  (an  operation  on  the 
"  medulla  ohloiigata  Avhich  destroys  life),  '  except  in 
"  '  the  case  of  frogs,  Avhich  I  decapitate  in  the  presence 
"  '  of  the  students,  and  liefore  I  commence  to  operate 
"  '  on  them.  The  chloroform  is  administered,  and  the 
"  '  pithing  is  performed  in  this  laboratory  before  the 

'  animal  is  taken  down  into  the  lecture  room  for 
"  '  demonstration,  and  the  animal  is  killed  before  con- 
"  '  sciousness  returns.  I  would  not  dare  to  perform 
"  '  an  experiment  before  the  students  upon  an  animal 
"  '  not  previously  narcotised,  any  more  than  I  would 
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dare  to  commit  an  act  of  cruelty  before  your 
eyes  in  Jermyn  Street.  In  all  my  lectures  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  have  not  done  a  single 
thing,  nor  said  a  word  I  should  be  afraid  of  your 
seeing  and  hearing,  and,  indeed,  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  act  as  though  you  were  present  in 
the  room.  Could  I  have  been  guilty  of  giving 
pain  to  a  dog  or  cat  during  my  lectures,  I  am 
sure  the  students  would  have  been  the  first  to 
protest  against  it.  I  do  not  use  more  than  18 
animals  during  my  lectures  in  a  term.'  He  then 
showed  to  us  his  appliances  for  administering  choro- 
form  and  his  instrument  for  pithing  dogs,  also  a 
book  which  contains  directions  to  his  assistant  for 
the  preparation  of  lectures,  in  which  it  is  provided 
that  the  animals  should  be  pithed  or  rendered  in- 
vsensible  to  pain  by  means  of  chloroform  or  puff  balls. 
From  this  book  the  lectures  given  by  I)r.  Pavy 
appear  to  be  mostly  of  a  physical  nature,  and  the 
animals  alluded  to  are  shown  only  to  advanced 
classes.  In  answer  to  questions  Dr.  Pavy  said 
that  his  private  experimentation  referred  chiefly 
to  the  secretions.  He  said,  '  I  invariably  use  chlo- 
roform in  all  ray  private  experiments,  and  am  con- 
vinced after  much  thought  on  the  subject  that,  fcxking 
the  aggregate  of  experiments  required  by  science 
to  be  performed  on  animals,  not  one  in  500  need 
cause  any  pain  whatever  to  the  animals,  and  in  those 
which  I  perform  an  anassthetic  may  be  administered 
in  every  case.  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  use 
more  than  18  animals  per  term  for  my  lectures,  but 
I  cannot  say  how  many  I  use  in  this  private  labor- 
atory. I  have  often  said  here  what  a  boon  chloro- 
form is,  as  it  enables  us  to  perform  almost  any 
experiment  we  like  upon  an  animal  that  does  not 
quiver,  or  start,  or  struggle,  but  allows  us  to 
cut  away  as  we  require,  and  does  not  prevent 
reliable  deductions  except  in  a  very  few  .cases. 
Although  I  always  narcotise  an  animal,  I  do  not 
•always  kill  it  before  sensibility  returns,  but  I 
nearly  always  do  so.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  alive  after  the  anaesthetic  has  ceased  to  act, 
especially  in  any  researches  relating  to  digestion* 
On  one  occasion  I  produced  fistula  in  an  animal's 
stomach  to  study  the  process  of  digestion,  and  kept 
it  alive  for  such  purpose  several  days,  but  the  dog 
was  as  happy  as  possible,  and  even  sat  on  my 
operating  table  while  other  dogs  were  being 
operated  on  withoiit  any  sign  of  uneasiness.  When 
animals  recover  from  chloroform  and  are  still  kept 
alive  in  the  manner  described  they  sutFer  no  pain. 
During  the  cutting  process  they  are  narcotised,  and 
after  such  operation  when  sensation  returns  I  am 
convinced  they  do  not  suffer  pain.  Even  human 
patients  in  our  hospitals  whose  limbs  have  been  am- 
putated while  they  were  under  the  influence  of  an 
anEestheticfeel  no  pain  at  the  wound  upon  their  return 
to  consciousness.  In  all  possible  cases,  however.  I 
destroy  the  animal  during  its  insensibility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  students  perform  experiments  on  animals 
as  they  have  no  time  for  laboratory  work.  Experi- 
ments by  students  would  be  discountenanced  by 
every  teacher  at  this  school.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time  or  any  person  you  may  send.  If 
your  society  acts  discreetly  at  the  present  time  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  may  do  much  good  by 
checking  excess  in  experiments  on  living  animals.' 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  also  expressed  himself  as  glad  that 
the  society  was  engaged  in  investigating  into  the 
allegations  made  against  experimenters.  His  lectures 
were  confined  mainly  to  histology.'  He  said,  '  I 
have  a  summer  course,  however,  when  I  experiment 
on  animals,  but  never  without  chloroform  having 
been  previously  administered  ;  indeed  I  perform 
no  experiments  without  an  anaesthetic.  I  have 
done  many  experiments,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  ever  given  pain  to  an  animal.  I  am  in 
favour  of  students  seeing  experiments  on  animals 
which  are  at  the  time  insensible  to  pain.  I  have 
not  seen  anything  performed  at  the  Brown  Insti- 
tution of  which  I  disapprove.  An  anaesthetic 
agent  may  in  nearly  every  case  be  administered  to 


"  '  animals  before  the  experiment  commences.  I  am 
'  not  now  attending  to  the  trial  of  new  medicines 
"  '  on  animals,  which  is  necessary  before  giving  such 
"  '  drugs  to  human  beings.  Alluding  to  a  mistake 
"  '  made  by  the  memorialists  respecting  experiments  on 
"  '  the  eyes  of  animals  by  students,  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
"  '  admitted  that  it  was  a  natural  error  arising  out  of 
"  '  the  construction  of  the  sentence  quoted  from  the 
"  '  report  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  was  calcu- 
"  '  lated  to  mislead.  (Signed)  George  Fleming,  John 
"  '  Colam.'  The  secretary  attended  at  Saint  Bartholo- 
"  mew's  Hospital  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
"  when  he  witnessed  several  experiments  on  cats  and 
"  frogs  performed  by  that  gentleman  in  his  jirivate 
"  laboratory,  in  all  cases  the  animals  having  previously 
"  been  rendered  wholly  or  almost  entirely  insensible 
"  to  pain."  [I  ought  to  say  that  I  found  Dr.  Brunton 
extremely  wiUing  to  give  me  every  infoi-mation,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  cats 
which  I  saw  there  were  entirely  without  pain,  not 
simply  because  of  their  movements,  but  because  of 
the  necessity  there  appeared  to  be  again  and  again 
for  him  to  insert  blotting  paper  into  chloroform  and 
put  it  to  the  nostrils  of  the  animal  in  order  to  lull 
it  when  it  commenced  to  cry  a  little.]  "  Dr.  Brunton 
"  stated  that  such  vivisections  fairly  represented  a 
"  day's  work,  that  each  would  have  taken  j^lace 
"  jjrecisely  as  then  seen  had  the  secretary  not  been 
"  present,  and  that  even  if  for  no  higher  purpose 
"  animals  are  invariably  narcotised  in  this,  anil  he 
"  believed  in  other  laboratories,  for  the  advantage  of 
"  easier  manipulation  before  the  experiment  is  com- 
"  menced,  and  are  generally  destroyed  before  sensi- 
"  bility  returns." 

1569.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Were  all  the  animals  desti'oyed 
which  you  saw  ? — They  were.  In  fact  the  dose  of 
chloral  was  so  heavy  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
they  could  not  have  recovered  from  it.  "  The  object 
"  of  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Brunton  was  then 
"  employing  was  to  ascertain  the  action  on  the  heart 
"  of  certain  poisons  used  by  the  natives  of  Jamaica 
"  and  Southern  Africa  for  the  destruction  of  Euro- 
"  peans,  and  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  same.  Two 
"  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Ferrier  at  the  Lou- 
"  don  Institution  on  the  I'esults  of  his  experiments  on 
"  animals  have  been  attended,  from  which  it  does  not 
"  appear  conclusive  that  an  agent  of  insensibility  is 
"  always  employed  by  that  physiologist  during  his 
"  experiments,  although  this  may  be  done  during  the 
"  operation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  sometimes  the 
"  animals  have  suffered  pain.  The  medical  journals 
"  and  works  published  by  physiologists  have  been 
"  examined  minutely,  and  many  pages  of  manuscript 
"  extracted  therefrom.  These  conclusively  prove : 
"  (1.)  That  vivisectional  experiments  on  animals  are 
"  frequently  used  by  medical  men  and  physiologists  in 
"  this  country.  (2.)  That  in  many  instances  no  ana3s- 
"  thetic  agent  is  employed  throughout  the  experiments 
"  when  much  pain  is  necessarily  caused.  (3.)  That  the 
"  alleged  object  of  such  operations  is  scientific  research 
"  and  demonstration.  (4.)  That  the  same  experiment 
"  is  repeated  many  time,s  on  different  animals.  (5.) 
"  That  an  effort  is  being  made  to  instruct  students,  by 
"  means  of  handbooks,  in  the  practice  of  vivisections. 
"  Evidence  has  been  taken  from  persons  who  have 
"  witnessed  vivisections  at  medical  schools,  whose 
"  testimony  shows  that  professors  seldom  operate  on 
"  living  animals  before  their  classes,  but  frequently 
"  exhibit  them  alive  after  an  operation  has  been  per- 
"  formed,  and  always  while  the  animal  is  insensible 
"  to  pain  ;  that  the  object  of  such  experiments  which 
"  are  repeated  ad  infinitum,  is  solely  to  demonstrate 
"  facts  previously  established,  and  that  students  do 
"  sometimes  perform  experiments  on  living  animals 
"  at  their  own  chambers  Avithout  the  knowledge 
"  of  their  teachers."  [I  have  a  paper  with  regard  to 
this  which  I  shall  leave  with  you.]  "  Dr.  Hoggan, 
"  whose  letter  on  vivisections  has  caused  much 
"  anxiety,  has  appeared  before  us  on  three  occasions. 
"  He  cannot  give  any  particulars  of  practices  which 
"  prevail  in  this  country,  his  experience  having  been 
"  confined  to  laboratories  on  the  Continent.  He, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  J.  Colam.   "  nevertheless,  states  that  Continental  views  on  this 

  "  subject  and  experiments  are  being  rapidly  intro- 

19  Oct.  1875.    «  duced  into  England  and  Scotland,   an  instance 
'      "  being  the  employment  of  living  animals  to  illus- 
"  trate  lectures  in  medical  schools,  which  mode  of 
"  teaching  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Europe, 
"  but  has  only  recently  become  general  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom.    The  secretary  of  the  deputation,  Miss 
"  Cobbe,  has  been  invited  to  supply  evidence  on 
"  which  the  allegations  of  the  memorial  were  based, 
"  and  more  recently  the   medical   signers  of  the 
"  memorial,  about  70  in  number,  were  addressed  by 
"  letter,  asking  them  to  be  good  enough  to  supply  data 
"  respecting  those  vivisections  of  which  they  ha,d 
"  complained,  or  to  point  to  sources  from  which  we 
"  could  obtain  the  same  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  no 
"  new  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  the  memo- 
"  rialists  of  a  specific  nature.    We  have  also  endea- 
"  voured  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  supplj' 
"  of  animals  to  physiologists  for  the  purpose  of  being 
"  used  in  vivisections.   Much  secrecy  necessarily  pre- 
"  vails  on  this  matter,  but  we  have  discovered  persons 
"  who  are   engaged  in  providing   animals  for  the 
"  operations  alluded  to.    These  men  ai'e  dealers  in 
"  cats  and  dogs,  and  although  naturally  very  reticent 
"  they  have  admitted  taking  animals  to  St.  Bartholo- 
"  mew's  and  Guy's  Hospital  for   experiments,  and 
"  under   regulations   of  a  private  and  confidential 
"  character.    Vivisection  is  a  practice  in  which  many 
"  conflicting  elements  are  present,  and  where  science, 
"  acting  for  the  prevention  of  human  diseases  and 
"  human    suffering,  is   brought   into   contact  with 
"  suffering  entailed  on  a  vast  multitude  of  animals, 
"  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
"  just  determination  as  to  measures  which  are  neces- 
"  sary  for  the  protection  of  animals.    It  becomes  our 
"  duty,  however,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  adoption 
"  of  some  of  stringent  legal  restrictions  of  the  practice 
"  of  vivisection.    Avoiding  any  extreme  measure,  such 
"  as  the  total  prohibition  of  experiments,  a  medium 
"  course  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  prevent  abuses 
"  and  to  confine  experiments  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
"  possible.    Repetition  of  operations  when  deductions 
"  have  already  been  estabhshed  should  be  forbidden, 
"  and  unskilful  and  unaixthorised  persons  should  not 
"  be  permitted  to  perform  experiments.    It  is  still 
"  more  essential  that  ansesthesia  should  be  insisted 
"  on  whenever  experiments  are  performed,  and  con- 
"  tinned  during  the  experiment."     '  The  committee 
'  cannot    doubt    that    vivisection    has    been  con- 
'  siderably  extended  during  the  last  few  years  ;  and 
'  though  they  cannot  prove    that  students  to  any 
'  extent  engage  in  it  personally,  they  regret  that 

*  lectures  are  illustrated  to  them  by  animals  pre- 
'  viously  operated  on,  and  that  in  such  matter,  as  in 
'  others,  Continental  usages  are  being  imported 
'  into  this  country.  Such  is  the  growing  careless- 
'  ness,  that  in  one  instance,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
'  a  living  lobster,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  has 
'  been  cut  up  in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  young 
'  ladies  by  their  physiological  teacher ;  while  popu- 
'  lar  lectures  are  being  given  of  a  sensational 
'  character  by  a  learned  professor,  who  made  his 
'  audience  laugh  over  the  grim  behaviour  of  his 
'  unfortunate  victims.  The  evidence  which  is  now 
'  placed  before  you  gives  proofs  only  too  abundant  of 
'  the  prevalence  of  painful  experiments  on  animals, 
'  painless  ones  being  left  out  of  the  extracts  now 
'  submitted ;  that  such  pain  is  ofteti  protracted  for 
'  days  and  weeks ;  and  that  a  determined  effort  is 

,  '  being  made  to  train  students  by  the  practice  of  experi- 

'  ments.  Foreign  experiments  have  been  purposely 
'  omitted,  except  when  these  have  been  approved  and 
'  recommended  by  English  papers.     (Signed)  John 

*  Colam,  Secretary.'* 

1570.  {Chairmaji.)  That  is  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  society  to  consider  the  allega- 
tions of  the  memorial  ? — Yes,  with  additions  ordered 
by  general  committee  for- presentation  to  you. 


*  Appendix  IV. — Documentary  evidence  handed  in  by  tlic 
witness. 


1571.  And  it  has  been  your  instruction  to  make  it 
known  to  us  ? — Yes. 

1572.  It  may  be  taken  then  as  the  general  opinion 
of  the  society  that  that  is  a  document  of  great  im- 
portance for  us  to  consider  ? — ^Yes. 

1573.  You  have  said  that  a  professor  gave  public 
lectures  in  which  he  sought  to  amuse  his  audience  by 
a  description  of  the  grim  behaviour  of  the  victims  of 
his  experiments  ? — Yes. 

1574.  Who  was  that  professor  ? — Professor  Ferrier. 
.  1575.  Upon  what  evidence  is  the  allegation  founded  ? 

— Upon  the  evidence  of  newspapers,  which  reported 
his  lectures,  and  upon  my  own  personal  presence  at 
his  lectures. 

1576.  We  may  take  it  that  you  personally  have 
heard  Professor  Ferrier  describe  the  infliction  of 
severe  suffering  upon  the  animals  upon  which  he 
operated  ? — I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  animals 
"  appeared  "  to  be  in  intense  suffering,  and  then  joke 
about  the  stupidity  of  the  animal,  especially  if  the 
animal  happened  to  be  a  monkey,  giving  humorous 
descriptions  of  its  behaviour ;  so  much  so  that  at  times 
there  was  general  laughter'  in  the  lecture  place. 
Three  gentlemen  were  with  me  who  are  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  society,  and  one  of  them  left  the 
room  in  disgust. 

1577.  {^Mr.  Erichsen.)  Was  that  a  popular  lecture 
or  a  medical  one  ? — A  popular  lecture.  I  think  the 
place  where  it  was  given  is  called  the  London  In- 
stitution, in  Finsbury  Circus. 

1578.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  lecture  published  ? — I 
really  do  not  know. 

1579.  Were  newspaper  reporters  admitted  to  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  presume  so,  as  the  public  could  enter,  and  the 
members  of  the  institution  were  admitted.  I  think 
I  have  got  a  report  of  similar  remarks  which  were 
made  at  a  lecture  in  the  north.  I  should  say  the 
whole  of  the  lecture,  so  different  from  anything  I  had 
heard  by  experimental  lecturers  before,  was  inter- 
spersed with  parentheses  of  laughter. 

1580.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  The  audience  was  not 
shocked  then  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

1581.  {WIr.  Huxley.)  Professor  Ferrier's  experi- 
ments were  experiments  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  were  they  not  ? — They  were. 

1582.  Pie  was  not  operating  before  his  audience, 
was  he  ? — Not  at  all. 

1583.  But  he  was  describing  to  his  audience  the 
effect  of  the  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ?— Yes. 

1584.  I  take  it,  among  those  effects  he  described 
contortions  of  the  face  ? — Yes. 

1585.  And  contortions  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  ? 
—Yes. 

1586.  I  presume  that  it  may  have  been  the  case 
that  those  contortions  were  in  themselves  very  gro- 
tesque ? — Yes,  one  might  have  laughed  if  one  did  not 
know,  that  the  poor  creature's  head  had  been  oj^ened. 

1587.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  monkey  makes 
contortions  of  the  face  or  moves  its  limbs  about,  it  is 
actually  very  grotesque,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1588.  Then  the  laughter  which  it  induced  may  have 
been  from  the  inherent  grotesqueness  of  the  thing,  and 
not  from  any  desire  of  Dr.  Ferrier  to  make  it  gro- 
tesque ? — Yes ;  but  the  skill  of  the  lecturer  was  used 
to  cover  the  grim  character  of  the  experiment  by  his 
humour. 

1589.  The  question  here  is  a  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion as  to  what  Dr.  Ferrier  meant.  I  presume  it 
is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  man  to  describe,  even 
with  the  most  serious  intention,  the  curiously  gro- 
tesque grimaces  that  a  monkey  would  make  under 
those  circumstances  without  producing  a  laugh  — And 
without  laughing  ]iim=r>lf.  it  would  appear. 

1590.  {ChairmaiL. )  ^^.i  any  rate  this  statement  is 
made  by  you  not  on  your  own  authority,  but  it  is  laid 
before  us  from  official  documents,  and  by  the  desire  of 
this  society  ? — Yes. 

1591.  It  was  on  some  particular  day,  of  course, 
that  this  lecture  occurred  ? — Yes. 
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1592,  Can  yoti  tell  us  what  day  it  was  ? — I  should 
think  it  is  six  months  ago. 

159.3.  But  will  you  furnish  the  Commission  with 
the  exact  date  ? — Yes,  if  I  have  notes  of  it. 

1594.  And  you  can  assist  us  in  discovering  whether 
any  London  newspaper  contained  any  report  of  what 
actually  took  place  ? — Yes.  I  could  give  you  also  a 
copy,  I  think,  of  a  report  of  a  similar  lecture  which  he 
delivered  in  the  north  of  England,  when  the  same 
laughter  happened.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  myself  to  say  that  there  was  any  design 
to  make  mockery  of  any  suffering  of  the  animals, 
because,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  some  evidence 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  animal  was  incapable 
of  suffering  at  the  time  when  the  contortions  he 
described  took  place ;  but  what  did  strike  me,  and 
struck  a  good  many  other  people,  was  that  as  there  were 
several  young  people  there,  and  several  young  ladies 
too,  it  was  a  long  way  out  of  good  taste  to  be  making 
use  of  such  remarks. 

1595.  {Mr.  Forster.)  But  am  I  to  understand  that 
these  contortions  that  you  are  referring  to  were  con- 
tortions of  the  animal  under  the  influence  of  auass- 
thetics  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  animal  would  be 
incapable  of  suffering  in  some  cases. 

1596.  (Chairman.)  But  what  it  is  important  for  us 
to  understand  is  this,  whether  this  is  brought  before 
us  as  evidence  of  great  and  unfeeling  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturer,  or  merely,  as  what  you  seem  now 
to  have  put  it,  a  departure  from  good  taste  ? — As  a 
departure  from  good  taste,  and  as  sensational. 

1597.  Do  I  understand  you  on  the  part  of  the 
society  to  withdraw  that  altogether  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  allegation  of  great  and  deliberate  cruelty  ? — 
That  was  not  meant  for  a  moment.  I  attended  those 
two  lectures  endeavouring  during  the  whole  time  to 
discover  evidence  of  suffering,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  remark,  which  might  be  understood  in 
two  ways,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  animals  at  all  in 
the  descriptions  given. 

1598.  I  consider  this  an  important  document  put 
before  us  by  the  society,  and  I  should  like  very  much 
that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  what  we  are  to 
consider  them  as  putting  before  us.  Are  we  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  to  be  examined  by  us  as  an  allegation 
made  against  this  particular  professor  of  doing  that 
which  1  understand  you  to  say  professors  generally  do 
not  do,  namely,  exhibiting  great  habitual  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  animals  ? — No  ;  but  mei'ely  as  a 
case  of  levity,  likely  to  produce  a  bad  effect. 

1599.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  do  you  mean  ;  levity  at 
the  contortions  of  the  animal,  or  levity  at  the  contor- 
tions of  the  animal  caused  by  pain  ? — Simply  levity 
on  the  subject  generally  ;  the  lecture  was  made  what 
is  called  popular. 

1600.  (Chairinan.)  But  the  important  thing  you 
will  observe  is,  that  we  should  know  whether  it  is  an 
allegation  against  a  particular  professor  of  great  in- 
difference to  the  suffering  of  the  animals  ? — I  think 
not. 

1601.  Then  for  what  particular  purpose  is  it  made 
so  important  a  feature  in  a  document  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ? — Because 
it  struck  the  members  of  the  committee,  as  it  did  my- 
self, that  there  was  scarcely  that  decorum  which  you 
would  expect,  and  that  one  ought  really  to  see,  in  a 
man  who  was  describing  the  condition  of  animals 
which  had  been  mutilated  by  himself.  There  was 
not  -a  word  of  commisei-ation  or  regret  that  the 
experiments  were  necessary,  but  there  was  amusement 
offered  for  the  audience. 

]  602.  But  I  understand  you  now  to  express  belief 
that  the  animals  had  not  suffered,  but  that  they  had 
been  under  chloroform  the  whole  time  ? — He  did  not 
say ;  we  could  not  gather  at  all  whether  they  had  been 
under  chloroform ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  nature  of  the  experiments,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be. 

1603.  Do  you  mean  us,  as  far  as  you  can  guide  us. 


to  understand  that  these  animals  had  been  subjected  Mr.  J.  Colam, 

to  great  suffering,  or  that,  whatever  had  been  done  to   

them  had  been  done  under  complete  anaesthesia  ? — I       ^<'*-  ^^^^5. 

would  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  animals 

did  not  suff"er,  judging  from  the  description  given  of 

the  experiments,  and  from  what  I  have  read  myself 

in  the  various  books  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 

read.    The  allusion  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ferrier 

in  the  paper  which  I  have  read,  where  there  is  an 

intimation  that   sometimes  there  is  suffering,  is  to 

cases  where  he  states  that  the  animals  have  remained 

under  the  operation  for  several  days. 

1604.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  the  reason  why  there  was  no  suffering 
was  because  the  brain  had  been  removed  ? — Yes, 
after  the  operation  had  been  completed  the  effect  of 
the  narcotic  would  cease  in  most  cases  before  the 
experiment  had  been  concluded. 

1605.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  that  there  was  no 
suffering  because  chloroform,  or  some  ana;sthetic, 
had  been  administered,  or  because  the  brain  had  been 
removed  ? — Of  course  we  did  not  see  the  experiment, 
we  only  heard  a  description  of  it,  and  I  should  think 
that  chloroform  must  have  been  used  during  the  opera- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  kill  the  animal 
to  perform  the  operation  without  chloroform,  the 
effect  of  which  would  last  until  perhaps  after  the 
brain  has  been  removed  partly  or  wholly ;  therefore 
in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  there  would  be  no 
feeling  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  narcotic,  and  in 
the  second  part  of  the  experiment  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  brain. 

1606.  {Mr.  Button.)  May  I  ask  you  to  explain 
your  statement  that  the  lecturer  joked  about  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  monkey.  Those  movements  were  in- 
voluntary, were  they  not  ? — Of  course  they  would  be, 
because  he  showed  that  the  animal  had  no  volition  at 
all. 

1607.  And  thereTore  it  was  meant  as  a  sort  of  joke 
upon  the  apparent  expressions  of  the  monkey  ? — Yes, 
and  the  loss  of  intelligence  of  the  animal  also. 

1608.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  record  at  the 
society,  any  newspapers  filed,  that  contain  a  record  of 
this  lecture  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  report  of  the 
lecture  appeared  in  any  London  newspaper.  Probably 
newspaper  reporters  do  not  attend  at  the  London 
Institution  on  such  occasions ;  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  report  of  it.  Two  barristers  were  with 
me,  one  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  and  the  other 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  and  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Thomson ;  and  one  of  those  three  gentle- 
men left  the  room  in  consequence  of  the  pain  with 
which  he  saw  the  laughter  of  the  young  people. 

1609.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  thought  you  stated  that  there 
were  reporters  there  ?  —  I  did  not  see  any  reporters 
there. 

1610.  But  you  stated  something  about  reports  of 
the  lectures  appearing  in  the  newspapers  ? — That  was 
in  the  north  of  England. 

1611.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Did  not  this  lecture  consist 
of  a  description  of  the  movements  induced  in  an  animal 
by  stimulating  certain  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain  by  electricity  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

1612.  And  consequently  the  brain  could  not  have 
been  removed  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  be  very  accurate 
in  these  matters,  except  with  regard  to  the  impression 
produced  on  one's  mind  by  what  we  heard.  I  think 
the  skull  was  only  opened  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
the  brain  was  also  partly  removed  ;  but  I  would 
rather  not  answer  any  questions  in  detail  about  that, 
as  the  experiments  were  not  made  before  us,  but  only 
described. 

1613.  The  contortions  of  the  animal  in  that  case 
were  simply  the  natural  movements  of  the  animal 
brought  into  operation  by  the  stimulation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  ? — Undoubtedly,  in  some  cases. 

1614.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned  another  case, 
that  of  a  living  lobster  being  cut  up  before  a  ladies' 
school ;  could  you  give  us  any  more  particulars  about 
that  case? — It  was  a  Jlady  who  was  the  teacher,  who 
had  commenced  a  course  of  physiological  lectures  at 
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Mr.  J.  Colam.  a  school  which  is  about  20  miles  from  London.  The 
"  complaint  was  sent  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way  under  a 

19  ct.  1875.  pigjgg  Qf  secrecy ;  that  is  to  say,  of  course  the  com- 
plainant did  not  wish  to  be  known.  It  had  been  told 
by  one  child  to  its  parent,  and  the  parent  communi- 
cated it  to  us,  and  we  caused  inquiry  to  be  made.  1  sent 
down  one  of  my  assistants.  (I  did  not  send  an  officer 
down  ;  under  the  circumstances  I  decided  not  to  do  so), 
and  he  saw  the  lady  to  whom  the  school  belongs,  and 
he  learned  that  the  facts  were — that  the  teacher  did 
take  a  lobster  and  put  it  upon  the  table,  and  then  cut 
it ;  and  after  one  portion  of  the  lobster  had  been 
severed  there  was  something  more  than  muscular 
action,  for  a  part  of  the  lobster  crawled  upon  the 
table. 

1615.  Was  any  chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic 
administered  ? — No.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
lady  is,  I  believe,  that  she  bought  the  lobster  on  her 
way  there,  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  alive ;  and  I 
think  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  only  I  think  she 
Avas  a  l)ad  physiologist. 

1616.  (Mn  Huxley.)  The  shortest  and  best  way  to 
kill  a  lobster  is  to  cut  into  its  pericardium,  and  she 
may  have  done  that  as  the  best  way  of  killing  the 
thing  without  any  bad  intention  whatever,  may  she 
not  ? — I  am  told  that  she  concluded  that  it  was  dead. ' 

1617.  {Mr.  Fmster.)  But  I  think  in  the  mention  of 
this  case  in  the  report  you  make  no  allusion  to  that 
explanation  ? — It  is  said  that  it  w^as  carelessness  ; 
there  was  no  desire  to  misrepresent  the  matter,  and 
we  were  .really  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy  not  to 
divulge  the  name.  These  are  the  words  of  the  report : 
"  Such  is  the  growing  carelessness  that  in  one 
"  instance,  perhaps  unintentionally,  a  living  lobster 
"  they  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  cut  up  in  the 
"  presence  of  a  class  of  young  ladies  by  their  physio- 
"  logical  teacher."  The  description  given  to  us  by 
the  lady  of  the  school  showed  that  it  was  true. 

1618.  {Sir  John  Karslakc.)  Had  she  heard  it  from 
the  little  girl  ? — She  was  present  when  it  was  done, 
and  was  horrified  by  it. 

1619.  {Mr.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  this  lady 
lecturer,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  her  name,  but  was  she 
a  teacher  in  the  school  ? — No  ;  a  physiological  teacher. 

1620.  {Mr.  Erichsc7i.)  Was  she  a  medical  prac- 
titioner may  I  ask  ? — I  think  not. 

1621.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
a  lady  could  buy  a  lobster,  carry  it  in  a  cab, 
put  it  on  a  table,  and  keep  it  on  the  table,  and 
then  proceed  to  cut  it  up,  and  then  for  it  to  crawl 
about  afterwards,  and  that  she  did  not  know  during 
the  interval  whether  it  was  aUve  or  not  — The  lady 
had  in  her  bag  at  the  same  time  a  dead  rabbit 
on  which  she  experimented  before  the  class,  and  she 
is  in  the  habit  now  .  of  doing  the  same  thing ;  and 
1  believe  that  it  is  her  explanation,  that  she 
thought  the  lobster  was  dead  ;  and  1  think  it  is  con- 
sistent. I  think  Professor  Huxley  will  agree  that  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  guilty  of  any  mis- 
representation ;  we  have  simply  used  the  words  put 
into  our  mouth,  that  it  was  cut  up, — in  what  way  we 
cannot  say, — except  that  there  was  one  portion  severed 
from  the  body,  which  did  move,  and  which  horrified 
the  people  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  lady  of  the 
school  was  extremely  anxious  that  no  further  inquiry 
should  take  place  lest  it  should  do  damage  to  the 
school. 

1622.  {Sir  John  Karskihe.)  There  was  a  portion 
of  the  report  of  your  society  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  growing  practice  among  students  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  of  carrying  on  vivisection  ;  will 
you  just  read  that  portion  again  ? — I  think  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  evidence  had  been 
obtained  in  one  case  of  experiments  by  students  at 
Edinburgh  (as  is  shown  in  the  paper  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand),  which  experiments  were  performed  by  them 
in  their  private  rooms ;  but  it  is  qualified  here  by 
saying  "  unknown  to  their  teachers." 

1623.  Will  you  read  the  paragraph  of  the  report  in 
which  that  is  referred  to  — I  will  read  from  the 
report  an  allusion  to  students  being  taught  vivisections, 


which  is  as  follows : — "  A  determined  efibrt  is 
"  being  made  to  train  students  in  physiology  by  the 
"  practice  of  experiments." 

1 624.  On  what  foundation  does  that  statement  rest  ? 
— On  several  facts.  In  the  first  place,  a  handbook 
has  been  published  which  is  designed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  teach  beginners,  the  preface  of  which 
declares  that  it  is  for  beginners,  which  gives  63  expe- 
riments involving  pain,  and  gives  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  every  instrument  that  is  required  for  expe- 
rimentation in  order  that  it  may  be  as  plain  as  possible 
to  the  mind  of  a  beginner.  This  book  sayS  the  ex- 
periments may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 

.  1625.  What  is  the  name  of  that  book  ?— The  Phy"- 
siological  Handbook,  edited  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson, 
in  which  papers  appear  by  Dr.  Klein,  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Michael  Foster. 

1626.  Is  it  upon  the  fact  of  that  handbook  having 
been  published  that  that  paragraph  finds  its  way  into 
the  report  ? — That  is  part  of  the  reason. 

1627.  What  is  the  other  part? — The  other  part 
is  that  at  various  meetings  which  have  been  held, 
teachers  of  physiology  have  insisted  not  only  upon 
the  desirability  but  upon  the  duty  of  bringing  students 
into  laboratories,  and  instructing  them  in  laboratories 
by  experiments  upon  animals  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  students.    Dr.  Rutherford  is  an  instance. 

1628.  What  other  gentleman  can  you  mention  as  an 
advocate  for  that  practice  ? — Dr.  Brunton  also  told  me 
that  if  the  students  were  not  taught  to  manipulate 
and  to  experiment  the  next  generation  would  be 
found  without  any  experimenters,  and  therefore  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be  taught.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned  he  thought  it  was  right  that  they 
should  be  taught  the  experiments. 

1629.  Did  that  apply,  as  you  understood  it,  to  all 
students,  or  to  a  certain  class  of  students  ? — To  all 
students  who  wished  to  become  physiologists  ;  but  all 
medical  students  are  required  now  to  study  "  practical 
physiology." 

1630.  And  did  he  limit  at  all  the  cases  in  which  he 
proposed  that  these  experiments  should  be  made  before 
them  ? — No. 

1631.  He  did  not  define  them  at  all  to  you  ? — No. 

1632.  Now,  in  your  own  personal  experience,  which 
you  say  has  existed  for  about  15  years,  have  you 
known  instances  yourself  where  cruelty  has  been  prac- 
tised by  private  medical  men  in  their  own  houses 
towards  animals  ? — Not  any. 

1633.  Or,  as  far  as  you  know,  has  that  come  to  the 
Itnowledge  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  society  ? — As  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not. 

1634.  1  ask  that  question  because,  as  I  understand 
the  Bill  which  the  society  has  laid  upon  the  table 
here,  it  is  proposed  in  that  Bill  that,  in  the  event  of 
reasonable  suspicion  attaching  to  a  particular  person, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  might  issue  a  search  warrant  ? 
— When  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  a  license,  and 
when  persons  have  to  go  through  a  form  to  get  that 
license,  there  might  probably  be  a  temptation  to  some 
persons  to  peiform  experiments  without  really  having 
been  properly  qualified.  This  will  account  for  that 
provision. 

1635.  With  regard  to  that  proposal  in  the  Bill 
which  you  have  laid  before  us,  is  there  any  instance 
that  you  know  of  in  the  course  of  your  experience 
during  the  last  15  years,  or  any  instance  reported  to 
you  by  your  officers  in  which  you  would  have  put  that 
section  into  force  ? — Yes ;  cases  have  often  been 
reported  to  me  as  rumoured. 

1636.  Was  it  a  mere  rumour  or  was  it  founded 
upon  any  evidence  at  all  in  those  cases  ? — Not  evi- 
dence exactly — strong  suspicion  perhaps,  but  not 
conclusive  evidence  ;  but  observe,  your  question  was 
witli  regard  to  medical  men.  Of  course  medical  prac- 
titioners as  a  rule  do  not  perform  many  experiments. 

1637.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
were  a  class  of  men  who  were  known  to  your  society 
who  supply  animals  to  the  different  laboratories  or 
sphools  ? — Yes. 
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1 638.  From  whom  tlid  you  get  that  information  ? — 
We  got  informal  ion  by  watching. 

1639.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  this.  I  think  you  said 
that  there  were  certain  regulations  under  which  those 
men  supplied  the  animals  to  those  Avho  employed 
them  ? — Yes. 

1640.  Froui  whom  did  you  hear  that  there  were 
certain  regulations  ? — From  the  men  themselves  ;  the 
officers  of  the  society  report  that  to  me. 

1641.  Can  you  tell  us  any  hospital  to  which  it  is 
alleged  animals  are  supplied,  and  where  particular 
regulations  are  issued  to  the  suppliers  of  those  animals 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  supplied  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  St.  Bartholomew's. 

1642.  Who  would  be  the  person  who  would  pro- 
bably have  to  give  those  instructions  if  they  exist  ? — 
The  porter  at  the  gate. 

1643.  And  I  suppose  he  would  act  under  the  phy- 
siologist or  some  person  there  who  has  the  conduct  of 
the  experiments  ? — Yes  ;  Dr.  Legge  or  Dr.  Brunton, 
I  should  think. 

1644.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  With  regard  to  the  case  of 
the  lobster  which  you  mentioned,  I  suppose  you  know 
what  commonly  "happens  to  lobsters  ?— With  regard 
to  boiling  them,  I  suppose  you  mean,  yes. 

1645.  Does  the  society  ever  interfere  on  that  point  ? 
— I  have  been  down  myself  to  see  them  at  Billingsgate 
put  into  the  water,  and  they  die  instantly. 

1646.  But  they  are  put  into  boiling  water  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  been  there  several  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it  done,  and  have  found 
no  cruelty. 

1647.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as 
representative  of  the  society,  as  to  what  you  conceive 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  now  before  us,  suppos- 
ing it  to  become  law.  There  is  a  famous  experiment 
which  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  is  based,  called  Bell's  experi- 
ments on  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  It  cannot  be 
performed  without  the  infliction  of  pain.  Would  the 
Bill,  if  it  became  law,  stop  an  experiment  of  that 
character  ? — I  scarcely  know  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment, not  being  an  expert. 

1648.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  experiment  is  a 
very  painful  one,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  Bill 
wouhl  stop  it,  would  it  not? — Yes;  but  you  must 
remember  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  said  about  that  parti- 
cular experiment  that  he  merely  performed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  people  who  did  not  use  induc- 
tive reasoning,  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Watson,  himself  a 
vivisectionist,  the  other  day  publicly  stated  that  it 
was  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  mind  to  know  that 
that  great  discovery  was  established  by  only  one 
experiment  on  one  animal,  and  that  experiment  was 
.for  demonstration.  • 

1649.  Suppose  that  an  experiment  having  a  similar 
value  in  relation  to  physiology  needed  to  be  performed 
would  the  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  prevent  its  being  per- 
formed ? — As  in  our  Acts  of  Parliament  magistrates 
have  tq  construe  what  cruelty  is,  and  as  now  there 
are  some  things  which  might  certainly  be  considered 
cruelty  which  no  magistrate  in  the  world  would 
convict  for,  so  magistrates  might  be  left  to  construe 
what  pain  is  under  the  new  statute. 

1650.  Does  this  Bill  of  yours  leave  any  discretion 
to  magistrates  ? — I  must  admit  there  is  no  room  left 
for  much  discretion.  .  Such  animal,  it  says,  is  to  be 
submitted  tO  the  influence  of  an  antesthetic,  so  as  to 
render  it  wholly  insensible  to  pain. 

1651.  The  Bill  says  that  the  animal  is  to  be  wholly 
insensible  during  the  time  that  the  experiment  is  being- 
performed,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1652.  In  that  case  a  magistrate  would  have  no  dis- 
cretion whatever,  would  he  ? — A  magistrate  would 
have  the  discretion  certainly  of  dismissing  the  case  if 
he  chose. 

1653.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  there  was  pain  ? — Yes. 

1654.  But  I  am  now  supposing  that  to  be  admitted. 
I  am  supposing  the  case  to  come  before  the  magistrate 
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in  this  way,  that  it  is  admitted  that  as  much  pain  was  Mr.  J.  Colam. 

given  as  would  be  given  in  that  particular  case  I  have   

mentioned,  would  your  Bill  prohibit  it? — I  admit  19  Oct.  1875. 
it  would.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  uncandid. 

1655.  I  understood  you  to  mention  with  reprobation 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Medical  and  Cliirurgical 
Society  on  dogs  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
methods  of  restoring  life  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion could  be  improved.  Therefore,  I  presume  that 
this  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  would  stop  all  such  expe- 
riments as  those  ? — I  hope  so. 

1656.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Bill,  if  it  became 
law,  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  such  experiments 
as  those  which  have  been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Klein, 
and  which  have  thrown  such  very  great  light  on  the 
nature  of  small-pox  ;  that  is  to  say,  sheep  have  been 
inoculated  with  sheep-pox,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  has  been  studied  in  sheep.  No  doubt  that 
gave  the  sheep  a  certain  amount  of  pain  ;  now  would 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  be  to  stop  all  experiments  of  that 
kind  ? — I  really  am  not  competent  to  say  whether  the 
experiment  would  in  that  case  be  considered  pain,  or 
whether  it  could  be  performed  with  an  auEesthetic. 

1657.  Undoubtedly  sheep-pox  is  a  jjainful  disease. 
I  am  supposing  that  to  be  admitted  ? — That  is  hypho- 
thesis,  1  think. 

1658.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
sheep  is  uneasy  when  it  has  sheep-pox  as  that  a  man 
is  uneasy  when  he  has  small-pox,  and  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  a  man  is  uneasy  when  he  has  small- 
pox. Now,  supposing  that  Dr.  Klein,  or  any  such 
person,  were  engaged  in  experimenting  in  that  way, 
under  your  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  person  to  lay  an  information  against  him,  and 
he  might  be  dragged  before  a  magistrate  and  charged 
with  committing  a  breach  of  the  law.  I  wish  to  ask 
Avhether  that  would  be  a  breach  of  the  law  in  your 
judgment  ? — As  the  representative  of  the  society  I 
must  say  yes,  if  painful. 

1659.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
French  Abbe,  named  Trembley,  who  made  a  number 
of  experiments  upon  what  is  called  the  hydra,  a  fresh 
water  polyp  ;  he  made  transvei'se  'sections  and  longi- 
tudinal sections,  and  he  discovered,  what  was  a  very 
wonderful  fact,  and  one  which  effected  a  great  re- 
volution in  the  way  of  thinking  in  those  days,  that 
each  of  these  things  would  grow  up  into  a  new  polyp. 
Suppose  a  person  were  to  repeat  those  experiments  in 
the  present  day,  or  anything  like  them,  in  your 
judgment,  would  he  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  if  it  became  law  ? — I  must  answer  in  the  same 
way,  that  assuming  that  there  is  pain  he  would  ;  but 

I  am  not  inclined  to  say  there  was  pain  inflicted  in  , 
that  case. 

1660.  There  is  no  limitation  in  your  Bill  as  to  the 
kind  of  animal  or  as  to  how  much  pain  is  inflicted  ? — 
No. 

1661.  One  of  the  commonest  things  shown  in  a 
class  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  frog's  foot. 
To  show  that  you  have  to  tie  the  frog's  toes  out,  and 
otherwise  make  him  more  or  less  uncomfortable,  and 
then  you  see  the  circulation,  which  is  a  very  wonderful 
sight.  Should  I,  as  a  teacher  of  physiology  be  pio- 
hibited  from  performing  that  .experiment  if  this  Bill 
became  law  ? — I  should  tliink  not.  I  should  think 
that  would  scarcely  be  called  pain. 

1662.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  admit  at  once 
that  there  was  pain  there  ? — Speaking  microscopically 
it  would  be  pain,  I  suppose. 

1663.  I  want  to  know  what  physiological  people 
are  to  expect  if  the  Bill  becomes  law  ? — At  the  present 
time  you  must  remember  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  provides  that  you  shall  not  illtreat  or  torture 
an  animal ;  and  in  applying  the  law  therefore  at  the 
present  time,  it  has  to  be  determined  what  is  torturing 
or  ill-treating  an  animal.  It  might  be  contended  in  a 
given  case  that  there  had  been  ill-treatment  or  torture 
in  a  very  small  degree,  and  thus  if  Dr.  Klein's  sheep 
were  tortured  no  more  even  than  your  frog  in  the 
case  you  have  put  you  might  possibly  contend  that 
now  under  the  present  Act  we  could  take  Dr.  Klein 
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Mr.  J.  Colam.   before  a  magistrate ;  but  you  must  remember  that  no 

  society,  no  prosecutor,  can  ever  go  beyond  public 

19  Oct.  1875.    Qpijiion,  and   therefore    it    is    idle    to  talk  about 
infinitesimal  cases  of  that  kind,  I  submit. 

1664.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Bill  should  give  the  society 
power  to  test  whether  experiments  were  doing  any 
good  ? — I  said  that  the  object  would  be  twofold ; 
the  first  advantage  would  be  that  it  would  enable  the 
society  and  every  person  else  to  judge,  from  the 
register  of  experiments  performed  and  the  results 
which  had  been  achieved,  whether  the  experiments 
were  of  any  value  at  all.  Secondly,  it  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  experiments,  because  the  publication  of 
the  experiments  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  prevent  any  unnecessary  repetition  of  experimen- 
tation. 

1665.  Then  am  I  to  gather  that  you  think  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  a 
fit  high  court  to  which  to  refer  scientific  inquiry,  to 
judge  whether  a  particular  class  of  experiments  is 
doing  any  good  or  not  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did 
not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

1666.  I  ask  the  question  because  that  is  one  con- 
struction which  your  words  would  bear  ? — I  did  not 
mean  that ;  I  meant  this,  that  all  persons  would  be 
enabled  to  form  a  judgment,  and  I  suppose  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  can  form  a  judgment  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not  members  of  that  society,  some  of  whom  are  very 
well  able  to  form  a  judgment  scientifically.  It  would 
enable  them  as  well  as  other  members  of  society  at 
large  to  form  a  judgment  on  that  question. 

1667.  But  in  the  long  run  it  would  constitute  the 
society  judges  of  the  scientific  value  of  a  given 
result? — Only  as  we  are  judges  now  of  anything; 
judges,  for  instance,  of  the  operation  of  any  Bill  that 
may  be  brought  in  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

1668.  {Mr.  Fo7'ster.)  You  mean  that  it  would  give 
that  publicity  which  would  enable  you  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  experiments  ? — Yes. 

1669.  (^Mr.  Huxley.^  But  I  do  not  see  how  any  but 
experts  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  value.  I 
want  to  know  whether  that  is  one  object  of  the  Bill  to 
constitute  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  a  sort  of  court  of  revision  in  these  matters  ? — 
Do  you  not  think,  I  may  ask,  the  society  would  be 
able  to  judge  whether  for  instance  the  experiments 
referred  to  by  you  had  prevented  sheep  disease  or 
cattle  diseases  or  not,  if  those  diseases  disappeared 
by  the  application  of  the  remedies  discovered  by  the 

,  experimenters. 

1670.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  if  the  society 
contented  themselves  with  reading  Dr.  Klein's  memoir 
recently  published,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there 
is  not  one  in  500  who  would  understand  anything 
about  it  ? — Not  the  technicalities ;  but  the  general 
results  we  might  understand.  I  hope  so,  else  I  think 
the  experiments  would  be  of  no  great  advantage  to 
humanity. 

1671.  {Chairmmi.)  What  I  rmderstand  you  to  say  is 
that  you  wish  this  Bill  of  yours  to  be  understood  as 
subject  to  reasonable  interpretation  like  all  other  Bills 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  ? — Of  course. 

1672.  And  if  the  terms  of  it  are  such  as  to  exclude 
a  reasonable  man  in  the  chair  of  the  magistrate  from 
determining  whether  there  is  cruelty  in  the  particular 
case,  you  do  not  think  the  society  would  insist  upon 
those  particular  words  ? — I  think  not. 

1673.  Then  the  only  pxu?pose  for  which  the  society 
are  to  be  judges  is  whether  it  is  a  case  in  which  they 
ought  to  institute  a  prosecution  ? — That  is  so. 

1674.  And  then  it  would  be  for  the  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  had  sustained  that  prosecution  ? — 
Yes. 

1675.  And  experts  might  be  brought  forward  for 
the  defence  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  evidence  of 
experts  should  be  heard.  Is  that  what  you  wish  us 
to  understand  ?— Yes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Norwich 
prosecution,  which  1  conducted  myself.    We  had  there 


doctors  against  us  and  doctors  for  us,  and  the  conten- 
tion was  then,  as  would  be  under  our  Bill,  was  pain 
given  or  not. 

1676.  The  phraseology  of  the  Bill,  as  you  have  laid 
it  before  us,  does  not  seem  to  some  of  us  to  admit  of 
that  reasonable  interpretation,  but  seems  to  be  too 
precise,  that  the  court  must  necessarily  act  upon  the 
mer  e  words  without  taking  the  reasonableness  of  the 
thing  into  consideration  at  all.  If  such  should  be  the 
true  legal  interpretation  of  this  Bill,  are  you  autho- 
rised on  the  part  of  the  society  to  say  that  they  would 
wish  the  words  to  be  qualified  ? — The  society  consists 
of  practical  men  and  reasonable  men.  In  discussing 
this  Bill  before  the  Grovernment  I  am  obliged  to  state 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  society  to  move 
from  their  position. 

1677.  But  you  have  now  been  asked  whether,  if 
your  Bill  were  to  pass  through  Parliament  in  the 
shape  in  which  you  have  submitted  it,  such  and  such 
consequences  would  not  follow  ;  and  you  have  said 
that  in  all  other  cases,  and  particularly  you  say  in  the 
Norwich  case,  the  reasonableness  of  the  conclusion  is 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court;  would  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  the  society  reaUy  wish 
that  in  any  BiU  which  should  be  framed  in  obedience 
to  their  suggestions,  the  reasonableness  in  this  case 
also  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes ;  of 
course  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  most 
reasonable  phraseology  used, 

1678.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
following  upon  Professor  Huxley's  questions,  not  so 
much  as  regards  the  actual  wording  of  the  Bill,  but  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  the  society  with 
regard  to  legislation  so  far  as  you  can  give  it.  Now 
it  has  been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Simon 
that  he  considers  that  by  giving  animals  a  disease, 
and  I  imagine  a  painful  disease,  he  obtained  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  cholera  which  he  considers  is  of 
very  great  service  in  sanitary  legislation,  and  in 
enabling  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  which  will 
very  likely  diminish  cholera.  Now  if  this  Bill  had 
been  passed,  or  if  any  Bill  had  been  passed  such  as 
your  society  wishes  before  he  tried  such  experiments, 
would  they  or  would  they  not  have  desired  that  he 
should  have  been  prevented  by  law  from  trying  them? 
— I  think  if  it  were  any  very  severe  infliction  of  pain 
on  animals,  perhaps  the  society  would  like  to  have 
prevented  that.  But  the  society  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  reading  the  history  of  vivisection,  the 
history  of  the  experimentations,  that  one  generation  of 
experimenters  arise  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  other  experimenters,  and  that  each  generation  of 
experimenters  has  really  some  panacea  which  turns 
out  afterwards  to  be  of  no  value  at  all. 

1679.  My  question  was  not  with  regard  to  vivisec- 
tion, but  witR  regard  to  the  giving  of  disease.  What 
I  wanted  to  know  was  the  exact  desire  of  the  society. 
Do  you  think  that  the  object  of  that  committee  of  the 
society  which  has  framed  this  Bill  would  be  to  pre- 
vent such  an  experiment  as  that,  and  that  in  fact  the 
law  which  they  would  wish  passed  would  have  pre- 
vented that  if  it  had  been  passed  ? — I  think  so  if  it 
were  a  very  severe  act  of  cruelty. 

1680.  I  have  interpreted  it  to  be  the  giving  of  a 
disease  ? — A  disease  might  be  given,  I  apprehend, 
without  much  pain  being  caused  to  the  animal. 

1681.  But  before  you  would  have  allowed  that  thing 
to  have  been  done  you  would  have  required  not  merely 
to  have  been  satisfied  that  there  was  a  reasonable  pro- 
bability that  it  might  result  in  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  or  do  something  towards  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  but  you  would  also  have  wished  it  to  be 
proved  that  there  would  not  be  severe  suffering  caused 
to  the  animal  upon  whom  the  experiment  was  tried  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  that  the  society  would  not  prosecute, 
although  they  might  desire  the  law,  in  any  case  such 
as  you  are  suggesting,  and  I  say  that  from  the  course 
which  is  taken  now  very  frequently,  for  instance,  in  a 
case  where  a  horse  had  been  over-ridden  to  save  a  life. 

1682.  {Mr.  Hutton.^  Have  you  handed  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  cases  of  experiments  by  students  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  written 
statement  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

.  1683.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  written 
there  ? — No ;  er^cept  that  in  regard  to  London  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  where  the  students 
have  been  employed. 

1684.  Are  the  names  of  the  students  given  and  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  in  the  paper  which  you  have 
handed  in  ? — Yes,  of  my  informant. 

1685.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  read  the  paper  you 
have  with  regard  to  experiments  made  by  students  ? — 
Yes.  This  is  a  statement  made  by  a  student  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  since  Lecturer  at  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh,  on  Materia  Medica,  who  saw 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  letter  in  the  newspaper  and  wrote 
to  us  in  consequence. 

1686.  And  by  the  desire  of  the  society  it  is  laid 
before  us  ? — Yes. 

1687.  {Mr.  Huxlerj.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?— I 
think  it  is  about  six  months  ago.  "  Observing  from 
"  the  daily  papers  that  Mr,  Ernest  Hart  alleges  that 
"  students  do  not  perform  experiments  on  living 
"  animals  as  an  exercise  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
"  studies,  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  summary  of  my 
"  experience  in  that  respect  during  my  college  career 
"  at  Edinburgh.  I  am  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
"  comparatively  unknown,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
"  aid  your  society  in  repressing  unnecessary  experi- 
"  mentation,  surveying  the  past  as  I  do  with  much 
"  regret,  so  far  as  I  have  participated  in  the  practices 
"  which  I  am  now  compelled  to  condemn.    At  Edin- 

burgh  the  veterinary  students  and  the  medical 
"  students  frequently  associate  for  pleasure  and  for 
"  study.  During  my  first  term  I  was  admitted  only 
"  to  two  private  meetings  where  experiments  were 
"  conducted  by  students  alone ;  but  in  the  following 
"  term,  having  become  a  senior,  I  was  introduced  to  a 
"  great  number  of  such  vivisections,  and  on  some 
"  occasions  operated  myself.  The  experiments  were 
"  certainly  never  designed  to  discover  any  new  fact  to 
"  ^elucidate  any  obscure  phenomena,  but  simply  to 
"  demonstrate  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  physiology. 
"  Our  victims  were  sometimes  dogs,  but  more  fre- 
"  quently  cats.  Many  of  the  latter  were  caught  by 
"  means  of  a  poisoned  bait,  the  animal  being  secured 
"  whilst  suffering  from  the  agonies  caused  by  the 
"  poison,  when  antidotes  were  applied  for  their  re- 
"  storation.  They  were  then  imprisoned  in  a  cup- 
"  board  at  the  students'  lodgings,  and  kept  there  until 
"  a  meeting  could  be  arranged.  Sometimes  the 
"  students  secured  their  victims  by  what  is  known  as 
"  a  cat  hunt,  that  is  a  raid  on  cats  by  students  armed 
"  with  sticks  late  at  night.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
"  that  the  object  of  the  students  was  to  commit 
"  cruelty,  or  that  there  was  any  morbid  desire  to 
"  witness  pain,  but  I  say  emphatically  that  there  was 
"  no  other  motive  than  idle  curiosity  and  heedless 
*'  reckless  love  of  experimenation.  What,  for  instance, 
"  could  justify  the  following  experiment,  performed 
"  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  action  of  a  cat's 
"  heart  ?  The  operator  first  of  all  made  an  incision 
"  through  the  skin  of  the  animal's  chest  extending 
"  from  the  neck  to  the  belly.  The  skin  was  then 
"  laid  back  by  hooks,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator 
"  to  cut  through  the  cartilage  of  the  Iireast-bone,  and 
"  to  draw  his  knife  across  the  ribs  for  the  purpose  of 
"  nicking  them.  This  process  is  necessary  to  enable 
"  him  to  snap  the  ribs  and  lay  the  fractured  parts 
"  back,  which  also  are  secured  with  hooks.  It  is 
"  needless  to  say  that  such  operation  is  a  most  cruel 
"  one  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  several  others  performed 
"  at  Edinburgh.  Now,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  well 
"  known,  and  is  one  of  the  first  things  taught  to 
"  students  of  physiology,  and  can  be  taught  as  well 
"  without  experimentation  as  with.  In  a  few  cases 
"  the  animals  were  narcotised,  when  no  suffering  was 
"  caused  either  in  the  process  of  poisoning  or  in  the 
"  after  experimentations.  The  securing  an  animal 
"  for  an  operation  like  the  above  requires  experience 
"  and  care,  and  it  is  fearful  to  witness  the  struggles 
"  of  the  animal  while  this  is  Ijeiug  done.    I  desire  to 
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"  exonerate  the  professors  from  any  participation  in  Mr.  J.  Colam. 

"  the  experiments  performed  by  students  which  were   

"  conducted  at  the  private  lodgings  of  students,  when  O^*- 
"  none  but  students  were  present.  I  merely  write 
"  this  in  order  to  give  my  humble  corroboration  of 
"  the  statement  made  in  the  memorial,  that  students 
"  are  in  the  .habit  of  performing  experiments.  James 
"  B.  Mills,  M.R.C.  V.S."  The  writer  of  that  letter  is  a 
veterinary  surgeon  at  the  present  time  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  at  Woolwich. 

1688.  He  does  not  state  whether  that  particular 
experiment  which  he  describes  with  so  much  detail 
was  made  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  or  not  ? — 
No,  he  does  not,  except  by  saying  that  it  was  a  most 
cruel  experiment. 

1689.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  I  should  like  to  put  a  question 
in  reference  to  what  came  out  in  the  evidence  of  a 
very  eminent  surgeon  at  the  commencement  of  this 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  provision  in  the  proposed 
Act  by  which  it  becomes  incumbent  to  administer 
anassthesia  in  all  painful  experiments.  An  inquiry 
was  mentioned  to  us,  as  of  the  very  utmost  possible 
practical  character,  which  is  necessarily  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  and  that  is  in  the  discovery  of  an 
antidote  to  the  snake  poison  ;  there  are  at  least  10,000 
people  who  die  every  year,  in  India  from  snake  bite ; 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  know- 
ledge of  an  antidote  for  snake  bite,  and  consequently 
no  hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  people  except  by 
submitting  animals  to  be  bitten  by  snakes  and  then 
testing  the  power  of  the  alleged  antidote  upon  those 
animals.  That,  I  imagine,  would  be  a  very  painful 
experiment  to  the  animal,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  perform  that  experiment  under  anaesthesia,  and  yet 
the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  might  have  been  of 
inestimable  service  to  humanity  and  a  direct  service 
because  it  is  not  a  scientific,  but  a  purely  practical 
inquiry.  Would  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  interfere 
with  such  an  inquiry  or  investigation  ? — I  presume 
they  would,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  say  that 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  another  eminent  surgeon,  has 
expressed  a  Very  strong  opinion  that  these  experi- 
mentations are  entirely  useless. 

1690.  No  result  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at,  no  anti- 
dote has  yet  been  found,  but  the  only  hope  of  discover- 
ing an  antidote,  as  Sir  James  Paget  told  us,  in  the 
next  20  years,  would  be  by  continuing  experiments 
of  that  kind  on  animals.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Bill  as  proposed  would  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  such  experiments,  which  would  be  of  the  most 
direct  practical  benefit  to  mankind,  and  would,  if 
successful,  save  the  lives  of  thousands  annually  ? — It 
would  be  of  value  to  mankind  if  it  would  save  lives ; 
but  that  is  the  whole  question  I  presume.  If  it  could 
be  established  at  once  that  an  experiment  would  yield 
a  blessing  to  mankind  the  result  would  be  already 
known,  and  there  need  be  no  experimentation  at  all ;  it 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  thing  that  requires  experi- 
mentation. I  therefore  would  not  admit  the  premiss 
that  the  experiment  would  necessarily  be  of  the  most 
direct  practical  benefit  to  mankind. 

1691.  {Chairnian.)  But  the  question  put  to  you  is 
whether  your  Bill  would  prevent  the  process  which 
the  Government  of  India  are  now  carrying  on  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  loss  of  life  by  snake  bite  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  would. 

1692.  Take  another  case ;  we  have  been  told  that 
the  condemnation  of  Palmer  for  one  of  those  numerous 
murders,  and  the  condemnation  of  other  criminals, 
has  been  very  much  due  to  cei"tain  experiments  made 
upon  animals  by  the  use  of  strichnine  or  other  poisons  ; 
would  your  Bill  prevent  that  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
a  very  difiicult  thing  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
way  I  am  doing  now,  because  I  have  in  my  mind  at 
the  same  time  the  statements  made  by  a  man  like 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  says  that  exijerimentation  has 
not  yielded  the  results  claimed  for  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  experimentation  has  not  yielded  anything  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  assumed  that 
the  experiment  is  going  to  answer. 
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1693.  But  we  are  assuming  nothing,  except  that  it 
is  the  object  of  the  experiment  to  discover  a  cure  for 
snake  bites,  or  to  bring  a  murderer  to  justice.  Would 
your  Bill  prevent  an  experiment  as  to  the  effect  of 
strychnine  on  an  animal,  or  subjecting  an  animal  to  a 
snake  bite  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  but  I  am  sure  Sir  John 
Karslake  will  tell  you  that  there  are  many  things 
which  you  must  not  do,  even  to  bring  a  murderer  to 
justice.  Although  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring 
a  murderer  to  justice  by  certain  short  cuts,  the  practice 
of  the  courts  do  not  admit  of  them,  because  the  end 
does  not  justify  the  means. 

1694.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  object  of 
the  questions  which  have  recently  been  put  to  you, 
and  are  now  being  put  to  you,  is  not  to  argue  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  merely  to  ascertain  whether  the 
effect  of  this  Bill,  if  jDassed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
submitted  to  us  by  the  society,  would  be  to  render 
such  experiments  impossible  ? — I  think  so. 

1695.  However  strong  the  scientific  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  experiment  might  be,  do  you  think  that 
those  who  have  submitted  that  Bill  to  us  Avould  wish 
the  Bill  to  pass  in  a  form  which  shoiild  render  the 
experiment  impossible  ? — I  think  that  they  would  like 
to  have  it  passed  in  this  form,  and  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, then  to  get  it  as  near  as  possible  to  this  form. 

1696.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  they  have 
had  before  them  at  all  this  case  of  snake  poisons  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  those  cases  have  been  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

1697.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  it  occurred  to  them 
that  there  was  any  other  way  of  finding  out  whether 
a  supposed  antidote  was  likely  to  be  an  antidote  than 
by  giving  an  animal  poison,  and  then  the  antidote,  to 
see  whether  it  cured  it  or  not  ? — There  are  many  ways, 
perhaps.  I  have  seen  experiments  to  test  the  action  of 
poisons  upon  dead  animals,  upon  the  hearts  of  frogs, 
for  instance.  The  heart  has. been  taken  out  from  the 
body  of  the  animal,  when  the  pulsation  continues  for  a 


long  time  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  poison  tested  in  that 
way  without  any  ' cruelty  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  but  there  may  be 
some  other  means  by  which  the  Avant.  would  be  met. 
It  may  bo  a  more  easy  and  a  more  rapid  vvay  of  doing 
the  thing,  and  one  that  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  study  to  experiment  on  a  living  animal, 
but  the  question  is,  is  it  right.  I  do  not  say  abso- 
lutely that  it  could  bfe  arrived  at  in  any  other  way, 
but  I  say  it  is  possible  it  might  be ;  but  it  Avould  be 
better  to  kill  the  snakes  than  to  allow  them  to  go  on 
biting  people,  and  then  provide  antidotes  by  killing 
and  torturing  other  animals. 

1698.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  society,  in  drawing  up  this  Bill,  have 
been  actuated,  among  other  things,  by  a  firm  belief 
that  physiological  experimentation  has  not  done  much 
towards  the  discovery  of  new  truth  — -I  think  that  is . 
the  general  impression  of  the  society,  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

1699.  On  whose  authority  may  I  ask? — When  I 
speak  of  the  society  I  am  speaking  of  the  committee 
rather,  the  society  itself  consists  of  many  members. 

1700.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  committee  who  is 
conversant  with  the  history  of  physiological  science  in 
the  last  20  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  •  There  is  one 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  has  had  a  good  practice  at  the  West  End,  who 
says  he  does  not  believe  vivisection  has  done  any  good 
to  his  profession  ;  and  another  member  has  made  the 
subject  a  special  study,  is  the  author  of  several  medical 

'books,  and  the  editor  of  a  journal  which  includes 
physiology  and  anatomy,  entitled  The  Veterinary 
Journal. 

1701.  {Chairman.)  In  giving  in  the  documents 
connected  with  the  committee,  have  you  given  the 
names  of  the  committee  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1702.  Will  you  do  so  ?— Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  SOth  October  1875. 


Mr.  A.  de  Noe 
Walker. 

20  Oct.  1875. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster, 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


M.P. 


John  Eric'Eriohsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  IIutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.  Secretary. 


Mr.  Arthur  de  Noe  Walker  called  in  and  examined. 


1703.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  were  originally  a 
military  surgeon,  were  you  not  ?— Yes. 

1704.  You  then  became  a  private  practitioner  in 
London  ? — Yes.. 

1705.  And  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Crimean  War 
you  desired  to  return  sub  modo  to  the  military  service, 
and  were  attached  to  a  regiment  in  the  Crimea  ? — Yes. 

1706.  And  you  have  since  that  returned  to  practice 
in  London,  and  are  now  a  physician  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  in  practice  ever  since  in  London. 

1707.  Now  I  believe  you  have  had  j^onsiderable 
knowledge  on  the  subject  into  which  we  ar(i  inquiring, 
and  have  been  a  student  in  physiological  laboratories 
chiefly  on  the  Continent  ? — Yes,  in  two  or  three,  and 
I  have  read  up  generally  what  has  been  since  published. 

1708.  And  you  have  kept  yourself  acquainted, 
through  foreign  publications  and  English  publications, 
with  what  is  going  on  generally  upon  the  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

1709.  You  have  paid  special  attention  to  it  probably 
since  it  became  rather  more  generally  interesting  to 
the  public  than  it  was  before  ? — I  particularly  looked 


into  the  working  of  physiological  laboratories  from 
1856  to  1857-58,  and  again  in  1872. 

1710.  When  you  Avere  studying  in  ^physiological 
laboratories  abroad  what  was  your  general  impression 
Avith  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  animals  ? — My  general 
and  very  decided  impression  was  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  was  Avanton  and  unnecessary. 

1711.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  anything  of  the 
kind  which  yoit  there  condemned  in  this  country 
now  ? — Not  from  my  own  personal  expez'ience  in 
physiological  laboratories  in  this  country,  but  from 
reading  experiments  published  in  this  country,  there 
is,  I  believe,  much  to  be  condemned. 

1712.  Are  you  disposed  to  say  that  Avhat  you  saw 
uncondemned  in  foreign  laboratories  still  continues  ? — 
I  have  eveiy  reason  to  belicA'C  so. 

1713.  Can  you  support  that  opinion  by  a  reference 
to  any  publications,  foreign  and  English  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1714.  You  understand  that  I  particularly  put  that 
question  to  you  Avith  reference  to  what  is  going  on 
abroad  at  the  present  nioment  ? — I  read  every  week 
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the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris  which  contains  more 
about  experiments  on  living  animals  than  any  weekly 
publication  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

1715.  Now  c6uld  you  give  us  from  that  publication, 
or  from  any  other  Continental  publication,  extracts 
which  would  illustrate  the  opinion  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed ? — Yes. 

1716.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

1717.  Have  you  observed  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  any  tendency  to  the  extension  of  these  practices 
in  this  country  ? — As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  reading 
what  is  published,  I  should  say  they  were  very  much 
extending  indeed.  It  is  almost  a  new  phase  of  re- 
search, and  is  extending  everywhere. 

1718.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  prevent  tlie 
occun-ence  in  this  country  of  what  you  have  seen 
obtain  in  other  countries? — Decidedly;  and  I  think 
it  can  be  done  without  the  least  interference  with 
scientific  research,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

1719.  Are  you  prepared  to  sujiport  that  view  by 
extracts  from  publications  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  to 
a  less  degree  than  I  could  abroad,  but  I  can  bring 
forth  enough  to  support  my  assertion. 

1720.  I  think  you  have  been  suggested  to  us  as  a 
witness  of  medical  authority  Avho  will  represent  to  us 
the  evils  which  are  already  resulting,  or  are  likely  to 
result,  from  the  extended  practice  of  vivisection,  as  it 
is  called,  in  this  country  ;  you  arc  in  commuuication, 
I  think,  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  they  have  asked  you  to  come  and  give 
evidence  ? — Yes.  But  I  perceived  the  necessity  of 
limiting  and  legally  controlling  the  practice  many 
years  ago,  and  commenced  agitating  the  question 
long  before  I  had  any  commuuication  with  the  said 
society.  I  had, compiled  my  notes,  in  the  hope  of 
appearing  before  this  Commission,  long  before  the 
society  communicated  with  me. 

1721.  Will  you  specify  the  points,  as  they  occur 
to  you,  in  which  you  considered  those  consequences 
likely  to  follow  ?— The  knowledge  of  vivisections,  or 
rather  experiments,  that  I  have,  consists,  first,  of  vivi- 
sections performed  solely  with  the  object  of  studyijig 
physiology,  of  acquiring  that  is,  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  animal  life  ;  secondly,  of  vivisec- 
tions occasionally  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
if  certain  surgicial  operations  are  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful in  the  human  subject ;  thirdly,  of  vivisections 
made  with  the  object  of  acquiring  manual  skill,  with 
the  view  of  performing  the  same  operation  on  the 
human  subject ;  fourthly,  of  experiments  made  Avith' 
the  object  of  studying  the  effects  of  traumatic  lesions ; 
of  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  studying  the 
effects,  pathogenetic  or  toxic,  of  certain  gases,  mineral 
and  vegetable  substances,  of  certain  a^iimal  fluids,  and 
of  the  electric  current.  The  greatest  number  of  vivi- 
sections are  made  of  course  under  the  first  head  (to 
ray  knowledge  at  least),  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  healty  functions  of  the 
human  body  ;  and  it  is  here  that  I  think  the  greatest 
amount  of  evil  to  be  done  away  with  exists.  I  need 
not,  I  suppose,  enter  into  the  question  of  how  many 
physiologists,  1  mean  attached  to  schools  of  medici;ie, 
are  constantly  misleading  their  pupils  as  to  the 
purport  of  these  experiments.  Practically,  as  I  was 
told  by  the  last  vivisector  under  whom  I  studied,  this 
knowledge  "  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 
"  contributing  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  medi- 
"  cine  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  healing 
"  disease,  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  sick  being 
"  evidently  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  physician's  en- 
"  deavours."  If  therefore  physiological  knowledge 
is  or  has  been,  therapeutically,  of  any  use  to  the  phy- 
sician, it  must  have  been  the  means  of  directing  his 
mind  to  the  discovery,  or  at  least  selection,  of  certain 
remedial  agents.  This  is  in  fact  that  which  experi- 
mental physiologists  have  been  promising  the  medical 
profession  for  some  centuries,  and  particularly  since 
Eeaumur  commenced  his  experiments  on  the  digestive 
functions  122  years  ago.  If  now  we  place  before  us 
all  the  oldest  and .  most  recent  works  on  practical 


medicine,  as  well  as  the  best  clinical  records  ever  Mr.  A.  de  Noi 
published,  and  patiently  search  through  them  all,  in  Walker. 

the  hope  of  finding  a  single  instance  in  which  this   

promise  has  been  fulfilled,  we  shall  fail.  I  will  ex-  20  Oct.  1875. 
plain  what  I  mean  by  that,  because  it  is  very  strongly 
stated.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  animal  life  does  not  contain  in 
itself  any  knowledge  that  can  lead  us  to  therapeutic 
agents  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease  by  which  those 
parts  may  be  afieeted.  If  one  therapeutic  agent  has 
been  occasionally  suggested,  has  anyone  ever  found  it 
of  any  use  I  will  not  seek  to  prove  this  by  referring 
to  any  of  the  complex  and  often  mysterious  functions 
or  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  will  refer  to  the 
physiology  of  the  lieart,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  ns  not  only  highly  interesting, 
but  very  Avell  known,  and  the  constant  boast  of  vivi- 
sectors.  Did  physiologists,  ancient  or  modern,  after 
mastering  the  mechanism  and  innervation  of  the  heart 
and  general  circulation,  announce  that  digitalis,  aconite, 
spigelia,  belladonnn,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,&c.,  would 
affect  the  heart  and  circulation  in  any  one  way  wliat- 
ever  ?  Secondly,  now  that  physicians  have  informed 
physiologists  of  most  of  the  effects  and  symptoms  those 
agents  produce  on  the  heart,  can  they  tell  us  why  and 
how  they  so  act  ?  Thirdly,  even  if  they  could  now 
explain  the  elective  action  of  those  particular  sub- 
stances on  the  healthy  or  diseased  heart,  how  could 
that  knowledge  enable  them  to  state  what  other 
agents  could  act  in  an  analogous  Avay  on  the  same 
organs  ?  Ignorance,  hoAvever,  of  how  or  wherefore  a 
remedial  or  other  agent  acts  in  a  particular  organ  or 
tissue  would,  I  think,  be  condoned  if  any  vivisectoi% 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  healthy  functions  of  any 
one  organ  or  tissue,  had  in  a  single  instance  deduced 
that  a  certain  agent  would  act  in  that  particular  organ 
or  tissue,  either  in  health,  or  when  attacked  by  even 
one,  of  the  many  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  Again, 
I  say,  how  was  it  that  after  mastering  the  physiology 
of  tlie  iris,  the  physiologists  did  not  turn  round  to  the 
phjsician  and  surgeon  and  inform  them  that  bella- 
donna would  dilate,  and  that  the  Calabar  bean  would 
contract  it  ?  Was  it  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
iiealthy  functions  of  the  human  body  that  the  dis- 
covery Avas  made  that  lemon  juice  could  cure  and 
prevent  scurvy,  that  opium  will  lull  pain,  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  neutralize  syphilitic  virus  ; 
that  colchicum  will  often  cure  gout,  and  quinine  inter- 
mittent fever  If  as  some,  indeed  most  physiologists, 
believe,  that  the  disease  called  diabetes  originates  in 
the  liver,  and  therapeutics  are  to  be  studied  and 
pi'actised  according  to  our  knowledge  of  the  healtiiy 
functions,  Avhy  is  not  some  course  of  treatment  sug- 
gested for  that  disease  ?  I  beg  to  observe  to  the 
Commission  that  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  tlie 
question  as  to  Avhether  physiological  knowledge  is  or 
is  not  useful  to  the  ])hysician ;  neither  is  it  my  wish 
to  appear  to  undervalue  physiological  knoAvledge.  I 
am  confining  myself  under  this  first  head  to  vivi- 
sections made  Avith  the  sole  object  of  acquiring 
physiological  knowledge,  and  my  proposition  is  that 
that  knoAvledge,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  intense  suf- 
fering to  millions  of  Victims,  has  never  been  the 
means  Avhereby  any  one  remedial  agent  has  been 
discovered  for  the  cure  or  even  treatment  of  any  one 
single  morbid  state,  a  point  on  Avhich  vivisectors 
habitually  mislead  themselves  and  their  pupils  by  reck- 
less assumptions  renewed  every  year.  I  am  alluding  of 
course  to  experimental  physiologists  attached  to  univer- 
sities and  schools  of  medicine.  The  pretentions  of 
many  vivisectors,  howe\'er,  go  much  further.  The  phy- 
siologist I  have  alluded  to  not  very  long  ago  informed 
his  class  that  "  they  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fuuda- 
"  mental  principle  that  physiology  is  the  foundation 
"  stone  of  pathology."  He  said  that  in  my  presence. 
One  instance  only  Avill  place  before  the  Commission 
the  Avholc  truth  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  above 
"  fundamental  principle."  What  the  nature  of  marsh 
miasma  is  the  physiologist  does  not  know.  What  the 
organic  changes  are  that  take  place  in  the  organism 
when  inquinated  by  marsh  miasma  the  physiologist 
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Mr.  A.  de  No6  does  not  know.  How  quinine  acts  curatively  in  inter- 
Walker.       mittent  fever  generated  by  the  marsh  miasma  he  does 

  not  know.     The  assertion   published  by  Professor 

20  Oct.  1875.  Ri^i^j.p^  of  Montpellier,  is  perfectly  .true.  He 
said  "  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  had  not  advanced  medicine  a  single  step." 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  physiological  knowledge  to 
the  physician  ?  Knowledge  of  the  healthy  functions, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  or  can  be  known,  enables 
the  physician,  not  in  all  but  in  many  cases,  to  de- 
termine the  seat  of  disease.  This  knowledge  must 
not  be  underrated.  If  by  comparing  the  normal 
functions  of,  for  example,  certain  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  with  the  disordered  functions  of 
the  same  parts  in  a  patient,  I  am  enabled  to  localize 
the  disease  in  one  of  the  nervous  centres,  '  I  have 
attained  unto  important  knowledge,  notwithstanding 
that  for  the  remaining  elements  of  the  diagnosis 
and  for  the  treatment  I  must  leave  the  dominion  of 
physiology  and  seek  for  information  elsewhere.  I 
should  like  now  to  say  something  about  the  second 
head,  as  to  surgical  operations.  As  regards  vivi- 
sections made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  certain 
surgical  operations  are  likely  to  prove  siTCcessful  in 
the  human  subject,  I  have  not  myself  any  personal 
experience ;  I  mean  that  I  have  not  seen  any  surgeon 
perform  any  such  experiments.  All  the  knowledge 
I  possess  about  them  is  from  reading.  Thus  I  have 
read  of  the  transplantation  of  periosteum,  of  the 
deligation  of  arteries,  &c.,  and  of  the  transfusion  of 
blood.  The  two  latter  are  the  most  important, 
and  have  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives.  I  beg 
to  observe,  however,  that  vivisections  made  under 
this  head  must  be  appreciated  in  a  very  different 
way  from  vivisections  performed  under  the  first 
head ;  so  much  so,  that  in  my  humble  judgment 
all  the  legal  restriction  that  I  would  urge  regard- 
ing them  is  this,  that  they  should  be  performed 
only  by  clinical  surgeons.  The  art,  and  I  may  add, 
science,  of  surgery  is  nearly  perfect,  and  I  believe 
few,  if  any,  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  misplace- 
ment of  many  facts  I  alluded  to,  earlier  in  my  evidence, 
consists  in  this,  that  all  the  useful  discoveries  made 
under  this  head  are  sometimes  iguorantly,  and  some- 
times designedly,  ascribed  to  •  vivisections  made 
by  experimental  physiologists,  whereas  they  have 
been  suggested,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  by  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  practice.  Thus,  transfusion 
is  no  doubt  a  vivisection  just  as  bleeding  is,  but  it  is 
not  a  discovery  made  by  professional  vivisectors.  A 
woman,  for  example,  may  be  flooding,  or  a  man 
wounded  may  have  lust  blood,  and  the  self-evident 
cause  of  danger  is.  want  of  blood.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  a  discovery.  Neither  was  the  remedy,  or  rather 
the  expedient  of  transfusing  blood  into  the  patient  a 
discovery ;  it  was  an  invention,  and  an  invention 
recurred  to,  not  by  professional  vivisectors,  but  by 
men  called  to  the  highest  scientific  calling,  I  mean 
men  in  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  anything  or  to  overrate 
anything,  but  the  attributing  of  certain  results  in 
order  to  justify  certain  abuses  is  what  I  have  in  my 
mind  in  mentioning  these  examples.  Regarding  vivi- 
sections under  the  third  head,  made  with  the  object  of 
acquiring  manual  skill  with  the  view  of  performing 
the  same  operation  on  the  human  subject,  I  have 
only  this  knowledge :  a  surgeon  under  whom  I 
studied  took  six  goats  and  triphined  the  skull  of  all 
six,  to  no  purpose  in  my  opinion. 

1722.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Was  that  in  England  ? — 
No. 

1723.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? — It  was ' 
when  I  was  a  student. 

1724.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Was  any  ansesthetic  used? — 
Anaesthetics  were  not  known  then. 

1725.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  What  did  he  doit  for;  for 
amusement? — ^No,  he  wanted  to  see  the  result  of 
triphining  the  skulls,  after  the  animals  were  dead.  If 
they  had  recovered  lie  would  have  killed  them,  and 


when  they  died  he  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  them. 

1726.  So  that  it  might  have  been  possible  that  he 
performed  his  operation  for  the  sake  of  knowing  what 
takes  place  in  the  human  subject  ? — Certainly.  It  is 
fair  to  state  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of 
his  performing  the  operation  ;  but  I  remarked  at  the 
time  that  six  were  too  many,  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  enough  if  he  had  done  it  on  three.  Under  my 
fourth  head  the  experiments  are  very  numerous  and 
extremely  abused,  often  aimless  and  ill  conducted  by 
experimenters.  I  will  not  enter  on  that  because  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper,  but  the  experiments 
I  would  desire  to  bear  testimony  about  are  : — (1),  on 
electrophysiology  ;  (2),  on  the  artificial  generation  of 
morbid  states  ;  (3),  on  the  pathogenetic  physiological 
.and  toxic  effects  of  certain  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  substances. 

1727-8.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  any  special  remark 
on  the  artificial  generation  of  morbid  states  ? — Yes. 
On  the  induction  of  morbid  states  much  may  be  said, 
as  these  experiments  have  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.  My  own  individual  experience 
regarding  these  experiments,  with  one  exception  to 
which  I  will  advei't  in  a  few  minutes,  is  limited  to 
inflammatory  states  caused  by  caustics,  cutting  instru- 
ments, the  insertion  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  tissues, 
and  to  the  inquination  of  corrupt  animal  fluids.  In- 
flammation by  chemical  and  traumatic  agents  Avas  set 
up  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  transparent  cornea  of  the 
eye  by  passing  a  thread  through  it,  and  establishing 
a  seton.  These  experiments  also  caused  great  pain, 
and  the  lambs  and  dogs  on  which  they  were  performed 
were  unable  to  rest  day  "or  night,  and  if  some  ease 
enabled  them  occasionally  to  rest,  the  experimentor 
used  to  exasperate  the  wounds  afresh,  and  thus  made 
rest  impossible.  I  cannot  say  whether  these  experi- 
ments have  revealed  any  facts  that  have  led  to  useful 
therapeutic  results.  I  wish  particularly  to  declare, 
however,  that  if  they  have,  their  use  will  be  limited 
absolutely  to  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  caused 
by  traumatic  or  chemical  agents,  on  parts  previotisly 
healthy.  This  condition,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  always  ignored  by  experimental  pathologists, 
and  they  lecture  or  write  on  inflammation  so  induced 
just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  all  arisen  from  :'ny 
one  of  the  many  diathetic  diseases  to  which  joints  are 
liable.  A  traumatic  lesion,  bringing  on  inflammation 
and  its  effects,  in  the  healthy  tissues  or  joint  of  a  dog 
or  lamb,  cannot  be  compared  to  a  disease  in  the  cor- 
responding joint  of  a  human  being  or  other  animal,  in 
whom  the  morbid  state  has  an  hereditary  or  scrofulous 
origin,  and  causing  a  long  series  of  morbid  changes, 
ending  in,  e.g.,  "  white  swelling." 

1729.  {Chairman.)  Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  any  legislative  remedies,  which  you  are  desirous  to 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  can  answer  that  question  by  stating  two  or 
three  heads  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  meet  all  the 
cases  that  I  know  of.  I  would  propose  first  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  perform  experiments  on 
living  animals  without  legal  permission  from  some 
competent  authority.  Exceptions  should  be  made, 
however,  in  forensic  cases  when  the  analyst  might 
find  it  necessary  at  once  to  test  susi^ected  matter  on 
some  animal.  Secondly,  the  number  of  animals 
allowed  yearly  to  each  licensed  experimentor  should 
be  limited.  I  think  if  this  is  not  done  it  will  invali- 
date any  other  restriction  that  can  possibly  be  tliouglit 
of.  Without  casting  a  reflection  on  .anybody,  I  will 
only  say  that  if  I  were  a  licensed  vivisector,  I  might  go 
on  all  the  year,  and  have  persons  in  my  laboratory 
who  are  not  licensed,  and  they  might  perform  ex- 
periments under  me,  or  nominally  under  me,  and  the 
number  would  be  excessive.  I  could  bring  forwai'd 
many  cases  in  which  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  animals 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  experiment  and  have 
given  in  each  case  the  same  result ;  and  I  consider 
that  a  cruel  abuse  of  power.  The  third  provision 
would  be  this :  that  every  licensed  experimentor 
should  send  in  every  year  to  the  same  competent 
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authority  two  returns  ;  one  showing  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  he  intends  to  perform  ;  the  other  the 
results  obtained  by  these  experiments.  The  first 
would  prevent  a,  great  many  useless  experiments, 
either  because  they  are  quite  unnecessary,  many 
having  been  probably  performed  before,  or  because 
they  might  be  aimless  or  useless.  The  second  returu 
woukl  test  the  abihty  and  humanity  of  the  experi- 
mentor,  and  the  utility  of  tha  experiments,  Avhich,  if 
published,  could  at  least  be  referred  to  by  other 
experimenters.  This  return  should  also  show  whether 
anesthetics  were  used,  how  long  the  animal  reinained 
insensible,  and  how  long  it  was  kept  alive,  this  last 
item  should  not  be  omitted.  There  are  very  great 
abuses,  I  think,  on  that  head  ;  animals  to  my  know- 
ledge have  been  kept  alive  when  they  might  have  been 
destroyed  long  before.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  that. 
In  looking  over  my  papers,  notes,  and  memoranda, 
made  while  attending  lectures,  I  have  found  a  small 
diagram  proving  that  which  I  have  always  asserted, 
that  experimental  physiologists  attached  to  schools  of 
medicine  have  been  to  my  knowledge  guilty  of  great 
abuse  of  power.  The  sketch  represents  a  frog  pre- 
pared in  this  way  ;  the  two  sciatic  nerves  are  laid 
bare  for  about  half  an  inch  ;  the  animal  is  then  placed 
into  a  small  trough  containing  oil  or  glycerine  and 
kept  in  situ  by  nailing  its  feet;  in  this  state  the 
animals  live  as  long  as  nature  can  endure  such  torture 
while  the  experimentor  may  apply  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent to  the  nerves,  or  otherwise  "stimulate"  them 
whenever  he  feels  disposed  to  do  so. 

1730.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  What  was  the  purpose  oi 
that  experiment  ? — To  preserve  the  nerves  from 
drying  up  and  withering.  I  said  at  the  time,  "  It  is  a 
"  great  abuse  of  power.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
"  suffering  in  nature,  but  not  cruelty  ;"  and  I  got  my 
usual  snubbing.  I  think  also  a  physiological  la- 
boratory ought  to  be  under  some  sort  of  proper 
supervision,  "because  I  have  seen  animals  very  un- 
comfortable from  want  of  cleanliness  and  air,  and  I 
have  seen  frogs  kept  in  closed  jars  for  months  till 
ulcers  formed  round  the  mouth  and  nose ;  and  what 
pained  me  most  Avas  that  they  excited  no  pity,  and 
the  person  who  had  charge  of  them  was  not  at  all 
found  fault  with,  but  the  animals  were  exhibited  by 
the  professor  as  showing  the  evil  elfects  of  close 
confinement,  as  if  similar  results  were  quite  a  novelty 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

1731.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Was  that  in  England  or 
abroad  ? — I  am  unable  to  remember  at  this  moment ; 
I  can  ascertain  by  referring  to  my  notes.  Finally, 
vivisections  for  "  demonstrations "  should  be  entirely 
abolished.  I  am  speaking  to  men  of  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject — much  more  than  I  have.  I 
do  not  deny  that  nature  intended  the  eye  to  teach  the 
intellect.  It  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  Impressions 
on  our  minds  are  very  forcibly  made  by  vision,  and, 
therefore,  to  say  that  demonstrations  do  not  impress 
phenomena  upon  the  student  is  not  right;  but  I 
think  myself  that,  the  moment  we  have  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  the  parts  we  are  describing,  the 
function  of  those  parts  is  admirably  well  understood 
by  a  verbal  description  of  them,  and  the  amount  of 
sutfering  is  so  great,  that  where  knowledge  of 
functions  can  be  attained  without  demonstrations, 
they  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  For  topographical 
anatomy  and  the  relationship  of  parts  demonstrations 
are  absolutely  necessary.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  those  parts  and  systems  demonstrations 
are  not  necessary.  I  have  got  a  note  here  that  I 
should  Hke  to  read,  and  that  is,  that  wurari  is  not, 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  an  anassthetic  at 
all,  and,  therefore,  its  use  for  that  pm-pose  should  be 
forbidden. 

1732.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Could  you  give  the  groimd 
upon  which  you  form  that  opinion  ? — ^^Yes.  A  dog, 
for  example,  inquinated  by  a  dose  of  wurari,  may 
feel  pain.  And  I  judge  that  he  feels  in  this  way  : — 
If,  for  example,  he  is  petted  and  spoken  to  kindly  he 
will  try  and  wag  his  tail,  from  which,  I  suppose,  there 
is  still  some  amount  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  and 


if  you  walk  round  the  room  he  will  follow  you  with  Mi:  A.  de  Noe 
his  eyes.  Walker. 

1733.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  When  he  is  full  of  wurari  do   

you  mean  ? — When  he  is  lying  down  intoxicated  ^O^Oct^s^o. 
with  it  he  will  try  and  wag  his  tail  if  you  talk  to  him. 

1734.  Can  a  dog  full  of  wurari  use  a  single  muscle  ^ 
— He  will  try  and  wag  his  tail. 

1735.  Will  he  when  he  is  fully  poisoned  'witli 
wurari  ? — Not  when  he  is  "  fully  poisoned,"  but  he  will 
do  so  under  a  dose  that  will  paralyse  the  respiratory 
organs.  I  have  memoranda  in  the  next  room  that  would 
clear  up  the  subject  very  much.  Claude  Bernard,  in 
1872,  in  my  presence,  and  since,  has  used  these  words, 
that  "  the  dog  cannot  manifest  pain,  but  he  feels  it."  I 
have  got  all  that  Claude  Bernard  said  in  the  next  room. 
It  divides  the  nervous  system  in  fact,  the  sentient 
from  the  motor.  I  should  like  to  explain  what  I 
meant  by  saying  just  now  that  the  legislative  means 
which  I  suggest  would  rather  promote  science  than 
the  contrary.  A  great  many  experiments  are  per- 
formed in  one  laboratory  which  are  not  known  in 
others,  and  if  there  was  a  return  constantly  sent  in 
one  experimentor  would  very  easily  compare  his 
experiments  with  others,  and  then  the  faults  of  ex- 
perimenters might  be  very  well  detected,  and  the 
number  of  victims  very  much  diminished. 

1736.  I  rather  desire  to  make  perfectly  clear  in 
my  own  mind  what  you  mean  on  some  important 
points.  In  the  first  place,  I  gather  from  what  you 
have  stated  that  you  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  scientific  research.  Your  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that  scientific  research  might  be  conducted 
with  a  much  greater  economy  of  pain  than  is  now  the 
case? — I  am  sure  it  could. 

1737.  But  I  understand  that  you  do  not  sympathise 
with  those  who  hold  that  such  inquiries  ought  to  be 
put  down  altogether  ? — I  will  answer  that  question  in 
this  way  :  if  you  were  to  ask  me,  personally  my  wish 
would  be  to  see  vivisections  entirely  abolished  ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  things  that  I  consider  evils, 
or  necessary  evils  (or  if  you  think  the  word  too  hard 
I  will  alter  it),  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  I 
cannot  ever  see  them  entirely  aliolished,  my  object  lias 
been  for  the  last  two  years  as  much  as  possible  to  get 
vivisection  put  under  legal  restrictions. 

1738.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  this  is 
another  point  on  which  I  should  be  glad  of  some 
enlightenment,  that  knowledge  of  healthy  functions 
does  not  contain  in  itself  any  knowledge  which  can 
lead  us  to  therapeutic  agents  which  may  help  us  to 
cure  diseased  parts  ;  but  from  what  you  said  sub- 
sequently, I  gathered  that  you  meant  thi«  that  the 
knowledge  of  healthy  functions  does  not  actually 
enable  you  to  say  what  particular  drug  should  be  used 
in  any  particular  case? — Not  only  what  particular 
drug,  but  it  does  not  result  in  any  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

1739.  And  1  further  understood  you  to  say  after- 
wards that  you  did  not  by  that  intend  to  throw  the 
slightest  discredit  upon  knowledge  of  healthy  functions 
as  the  principal  instrument  of  diagnosis  ? — That  is  too 
strongly  put  for  me,  "  the  principal  instrument  of 
diagnosis."  No  one  single  science  whatever  can  be 
the  principal  instrument  of  diagnosis,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
by  chemical  science.  A  diagnosis  coniprehends  the 
seat,  the  pathology,  and  etiology  of  a  morbid  state. 
Physiology  can  only  help  us,  occasionally,  to  determine 
the  seat  of  disease  in  the  living  subject,  and  th^re 
its  use  in  medicine  stops,  absolutely.  Chemistry  and 
pathology,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  help  us  in 
diagnosing  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  both  in 
the  Hving  and  in  the  dead.  The  localisation  of  disease, 
which  we  are  able  to  attain  to  by  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  functions,  is  very  much  limited  to  the  nervous 
centres.  A  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  liver 
would  not  at  all  help  us  in  diagnosing  tUsease  of  the 
liver. 

1740.  You  do  not  deny  the  value  of  knowledge  of 
healthy  functions  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of  disease  ? 
— I  will  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  statement ; 
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Mr.  A.  de  No6  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  too  strongly.    But  I  do  say 

Wallur.       that  the  knowleds^e  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the 

„„  '  .  human  body  enables  us,  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all, 
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'       ■    and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  centres,  to 

localise  the  seat  of  the  disease.    You  know  better 

than  I  that  the  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 

kidney,  we  will  say,  does  not  enable  us  to  know  the 

nature  of  the  disease  there,  but  chemistry  might. 

You  may  know  the  functions  of  the  bladder  perfectly 

well,  but  you  would  not  recur  to  the  knowledge  of  its 

functions  to  find  out  what  disease  affected  it. 

1741.  Would  you  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  urethra,  or  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  was  of  no  use  to  you  in  treating 
diseases  of  that  region  ? — I  am  certainly  not  aware 
that  it  is  ;  the  anatomy  of  it  is  ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  knowledge  of  any  functions  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  being  so. 

1742.  Then  if  the  structures  round  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  were  not  contractile,  would  it  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  were  ? — But  that  is  a  case  of  pathology, 
I  should  say. 

1743.  Of  course  I  need  not  ask  whether  you  attach 
great  value  to  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1744.  Or  whether  you  attach  weight  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  second  sounds  of  the  heart  ? — 
Certainly. 

1745.  You  base  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  kind 
of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  on  the 
modifications  of  that  second  sound  ? — Yes. 

1*746.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  doubt 
at  present  that  the  cause  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  is  the  action  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  at  the 
origin  of  the  aorta  ? — What  I  was  taught  by  the 
physiologist  was,  that  the  cause  of  the  second  sound 
is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  that  it  is  not  only  due 
to  the  action  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 

1747.  Ai'e  you  aware  of  any  experiments  made  on 
that  subject  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

1748.  That  25  years  ago  the  whole  question  was 
settled  by  direct  experiments,  and  there  was  no  other 
way  of  settling  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  The 
sounds  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  I  remember  back,  were 
not  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

1749.  At  the  time  to  which  you  refer  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  controversy,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  had  not  been  examined  experimentally. 
It  was  then  examined  experimentally,  and  now  it  is 
placed  on  a  certain  basis,  and  it  is  a  matter  notorious 
to  physiologists  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  special 
physiologist,  but  I  was  taught  that  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  due  to  complex  causes.  What  I  insist 
upon,  however,  is  this,  —  a  physician  knows  the 
parts  involved  in  causing  the  first  and  second  sounds 
of  the  heart.  If  a  patient  consults  him  in  whom  the 
sounds  are  not  jihysiological,  he  at  once  bears  in  mind 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts  involved  in 
causing  the  sounds,  and  is  thus  often  able,  at  once, 
to  determine  the  seat  of  disease.  But  physiological 
knowledge  cannot  lead  him  any  further,  absolutely. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  mischief  is  due  to 
a  I'heumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  or  to  some  strain  of  the 
parts,  he  leaves  physiology  altogether,  and  recurs  to 
other  sciences.  Sir  William  Gull  has  lately  published  his 
judgment,  that  "  '  the  clinical  physician  knows  that  the 
"  '  phenomena  of  disease  are  not  explained  by  the 
"  '  phenomena  of  healthy  texture,'  nor  by  the  action 
'  of  healthy  organs." 

1750.  I  observed  that  you  passed  over  the  whole 
of  that  enormous  province  of  human  suffering,  perhaps 
the  very  largest  class  of  all,  nervous  diseases.  I  think 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  observations  did 
not  apply  to  them  at  all  ? — I  said  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  human  body,  more 
especially  in  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system,  was 
decidedly  useful. 

1751.  So  that  there  your  statement  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  use  of  knowledge  of  the  healthy 
functions  did  not  apply  ? — Do  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  healthy 


functions  of  the  human  body  is  not  of  use.  I  have 
said  that  it  is. 

1752.  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  whole  meaning  of 
your  statement  to  the  members  of  the  Conmiission, 
who  may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  subject  as  you 
are  ? — I  am  very  glad  that  that  should  be  done. 

1753.  So  that  I  think  I  may  take  it  as  your 
opinion,  as  much  as  my  own,  that  anything  like 
rational  diagnosis,  or  any  sort  of  conception  of  dis- 
orders to  the  nervous  system,  is  entirely  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  that  system  ? — No. 
The  only  one  element  of  the  diagnosis,  and  the  only 
conception  we  can  form  of  any  one  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  that  can  be  based  on  our  knowledge, 
of  the  healthy  functions  is,  that  it  may  reveal  to  us,  in 
most  cases,  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  morbid  state. 
Nothing  more. 

1754.  Will  you  tell  me  any  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  that  have  been  ascertained  except  by  experi- 
ments. Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  function  of 
nerve  in  giving  rise  to  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
has  been  ascertained  by  experiments? — Entirely  by 
experiments. 

1755.  Have  not  the  functions  of  the  sensory  nerves 
been  entirely  determined  by  experiments  ? — Entirely 
by  experiments. 

1756.  Have  not  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  been 
entirely  determined  by  experiments  ? — Yes. 

1757.  Supposing  you  were  called  in  to  a  case  of 
paralysis,  and  found  one  side  of  the  man  paralysed, 
could  you  diagnose  the  amount  of  injury  that  had 
taken  place,  without  knowledge  based  on  experi- 
ments ? — It  would  depend  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
neryous  system.  Comparing  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  my  patient  with  what  I  know  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions, I  should  be  able  to  determine  the  seat  and 
extent  of  the  injury,  not  the  nature  of  the  injury  ; 
not  the  cause,  nor  the  therapeutic  indications.  Other 
sciences  would  teach  me  regarding  those  points. 

1758.  Although  it  may  be  that  experimental 
physiology  up  to  this  time  has  not  actually  suggested 
the  precise  remedies  that  you  ought  to  employ  in  a 
case  of  disease,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  more 
chance  of  understanding  the  nature  of  disease,  unless 
you  know  the  healthy  state  of  the  healthy  action, 
than  there  is  of  knowing  how  to  repair  a  watch  if  you 
do  not  know  its  structure  ? — We  know  the  functions, 
I  suppose,  of  the  kidneys  tolerably  well,  as  well  as 
any  other  parts  ;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  kidneys  will  not  enable  me  to 
diagnose  the  essential  nature  of  one  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  kidneys  are  liable.  It  will  teach  me 
that  the  kidneys  are  disordered,  but  will  not  tell  me 
whether  there  is  fatty  degeneration. 

1759.  That  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  structures 
has  taken  you  a  certain  way,  but  not  all  the  way  ? — 
I  said  just  now,  when  I  was  speaking  on  that  subject, 
that  I  believe  myself  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  human  body  will  enable  us 
in  many  instances,  but  not  all,  to  localise  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  but  not  to  diagnose  the  nature  of  that 
disease,  or  the  cause  of  it. 

1760.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  commonest  of 
all  morbid  affections,  inflammation  ;  have  we  any 
knowledge  of  the  minute  nature  of  inflammation, 
I  mean  of  the  actual  processes  which  go  on  in  the 
tissues,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  anything  like 
a  rational  treatment,  except  from  experimental  in- 
quiry ? — All  our  knowledge  of  the  first  processes  is 
due  to  experiments  ;  but  if  you  ask  whether  that 
knowledge  has  revealed  any  remedial  agent,  whereby 
those  morbid  states  can  be  neutralised,  I  deny  it. 
This  question  involves  pathology,  not  physiology. 

1761.  But  seeing  that  in  all  cases  you  cannot  hope 
to  deal  with  a  thing  rationally  unless  you  know  its 
nature,  is  it  not  to  be  anticipated  that  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  a  process  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
rational  mode  of  treating  it?  —  This  again  regards 
pathology,  not  physiology.  No  doubt  pathology  some- 
times points  out,  in  the  clearest  way,  the  one  efficient 
therapeutic  indication,  but  not  the  therapeutic  agent 
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itself.  It  revealed  to  us  the  presence  of  the  acarus 
scabies,  but  did  uot  teach  us  that  sulphur  could  destroy 
it.  "  A  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  process  " 
would  be  highly  important,  but  are  unable  to  observe 
the  consecutive  series  of  organic  changes  that  occur 
within  our  organism  during  the  course  of  a  disease. 
We  talk  of  a  cancerous  diathesis,  but  cannot  trace  the 
organic  changes  idtimately  generating  a  cancerous 
tumor  iu  the  breast. 

1762.  There  is  another  very  important  set  of  diseases, 
take  the  case  of  ringworm  for  example  ;  I  presume 
that  no  rational  treatment  of  that  was-  adopted ;  that 
the  theory  of  that  disease  was  not  understood  until  it 
was  known  that  it  was  a  parasite  ? — They  used  a  good 
many  efficient  remedies  for  it  before  they  knew  it  was 
a  parasitic  dis^ease. 

1763.  It  was  sometimes  treated  with  calomel,  was 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

1764.  Inasmuch  as  in  a  case  Hke  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  led  to  its  rational 
treatment,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  a  knowledge, 
if  we  could  obtain  it,  of  the  nature  of,  we  will  say, 
small-pox,  may  by  and  bye  help  us  to  treat  it  proper]  y  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  question  is  this :  if  you  could 
attain  to  the  essential  nature  of  what  small-pox  is, 
and  the  organic  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
human  system  during,  we  will  say  eight  days,  that 
amount  of  knowledge  would  be  most  important,  but 
it  is  almost  siipernatural. 

1765.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Avithin  the 
last  ten  years  such  progress,  as  you  are  now  regarding 
as  supernatural,  has  been  made  iu  regard  to  sheep-pox, 
a  perfectly  analogous  disease  ? — If  by  that  question  is 
meant  that  they  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
organic  changes  that  take  place  in  a  sheep  affected 
with  sheep-pox,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

1766.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  investigation 
'  has  shown  that  that  disease  is  the  work  of  a  small 

organism? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  organic  changes  that  that 
small  organism  produces  in  the  animal  are  not  known 
to  us. 

1767.  But  the  first  step  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore  to  get  at  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  it,  is  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ? 
— Etiology  is  no  doubt  very  important  ;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  advent  of  disease.  It  seldom 
indicates  a  rational  treatment  of  it.  I  refer  you  to 
what  I  have  said  about  murch  miasma,  intermittent 
fever,  and  quinine. 

1768.  You  think  that  purely  empirical  treatment 
is  better  than  rational  treatment,  do  you  ? — No  ;  but 
I  deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  first  initial  stage  of  a 
disease  gives  you  a  direct  clue  to  the  right  treatment 
of  it. 

1769.  In  the  case  of  ringworm,  I  thought  we  agreed 
that  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been  a  great  help  to 
right  treatment  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  has.  It  indicates  that 
the  parasite  must  be  destroyed,  but  does  not  teach  us 
what  agent  could  afiect  that.  Sulphur  was  used  long 
before  it  was  known  that  scabies  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasite.  Parasitic  disease,  however,  is 
not  the  best  example  to  discuss.  They  involve  no,  or 
only  slight,  organic  changes.  Kill  the  parasite,  and 
the  disease  is  cured,  just  as  a  surgeon  removes  a 
splinter  from  the  soft  parts,  and  cures  his  patient. 

1770.  By  the  rule  of  thumb  you  mean  ? — Science 
has  made  as  many  blunders  as  anything  else  that  the 
world  has  seen.  Anything  can  be  defended  in  the 
name  of  science.  If  you  say  that  blunders  have  been 
committed  by  empiricism,  I  reply  that  as  many 
blunders  have  been  committed  on  the  other  side.  I 
am  not  an  empiric,  although  I  verify  everything  by 
experiment. 

1771.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  as  among 
the  naeasures  which  you  propose,  that  the  experimentor 
should  send  in  two  returns,  one  of  experiments  in- 
tended to  be  performed,  and  the  other  of  the  results  of 
experiments  performed  ? — Yes,  I  did  suggest  that. 

1772.  And  your  object  was  that  somebody  should 
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be  the  judge  whether  these  experiments  were  neces-  Mr.  A.  de  Noe 
sary,  or  not  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  object.  Walker. 

1773.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  who  would 
be  an  appropriate  somebody  to  undertake  that  office  ? — 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  reply  to  you 
in  a  satisfactory  way.  I  will,  however,  suggest  that 
probably  no  control  would  be  efficient  that  has  not 
the  residt  of  the  vinited  judgment  and  action  of  a 
board  composed  of  physiologists,  an  equal  number  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  pathologists  ;  and  even  a 
chemist  might  sometimes  give  valuable  suggestions. 

1774.  But  still  you  incline  to  institute  a  sort  of 
board  of  control  for  scientific  experimentation  ? — Yes, 
on  every  kind  of  experiments  on  living  animals. 

1775.  (^Mr.  Erichsen.)  There  are  two  or  three 
points  in  your  evidence  which  I  should  like  cleared 
up.  One  is  this  :  if  I  understand  rightly,  you  seem 
to  di'aw  a  distinction  between  pure  physiologists  or 
biologists  and  practical  medical  men  ? — A  very  great 
distinction. 

1776.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a  class 
of  men  who  are  devoted  now  to  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  animals  and  the  functions  of  their  organs, 
quite  irrespective  of  medical  practice  ? — Yes. 

1777.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of  those  men 
in  the  study  of  the  healthy  organisms,  to  dis- 
cover new  methodB  of  treatment,  or  to  devise  new 
plans  of  operation  for  instance ;  their  business  is 
simply  to  discover  the  actions  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
in  the  healthy  state  ? — And  it  Avould  be  very  im- 
portant if  they  kept  to  that,  but  my  teachers  always 
misled  me  for  some  years  by  saying  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  healthy  functions  which  they  were  teaching  us 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  therapeutics,  and  of  pathology. 

1778.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  among  medical  prac- 
titioners there  are  many  men  very  distinguished  in 
practice  who  never  performed  any  experiments  ? — A 
great  many. 

1779.  One  of  those  gentlemen  we  have  had  before 
us,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  he  stated  that 
he  was  greatly  indebted  in  his  practice  to  the  experi- 
ments of  tiie  physiologists  ? — Did  he  specify  what 
advantages  he  had  gained  from  them,  may  I  ask  ? 

1780.  He  only  stated  it  generally? — Then  in  my 
estimation  it  is  worth  nothing ;  we  may  quite  agree 
or  totally  disagree.  If,  as  Professor  Huxley  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish,  these  were  of  use  for  localising 
disease,  then  he  was  right.  If  he  went  beyond  that, 
in  my  estimation,  he  was  thoroughly  mistaken. 

1781.  There  was  another  point  on  which  you  made 
a  statement  somewhat  at  variance  with  what  we  have 
formerly  heard,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
experiments  on  therapeutics.  There  is  a  disease 
called  angina  pectoris,  which  has  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  science,  and  a  remedy  for  it  has  now 
been  discovered  called  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  Dr. 
Brunton  was  led  to  the  application  of  that  drug  to 
angina  pectoris  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  and 
finding  that  nitrite  of  amyl  produced  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  in  them.  Tliat  is  a  direct  application  of  a 
therapeutic  experiment  to  medical  practice,  is  it  uot  ? 
— If  the  doctor  found  out  from  the  action  of  that 
agent,  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  angina  j^ectoris  simply 
from  seeing  that  it  dilated  the  arteries  it  was  a  happy 
guess. 

1782.  He  was  led  to  that  inference  by  seeing  the 
way  in  which  it  acted  on  the  arteries  of  living  animals  ? 
— We  do  not  know  what  angina  pectoris  consists  of, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been 
rationally  led  to  that  conclusion.  The  tendency  in  the 
medical  profession  is,  when  any  agent  has  an  elective 
affinity  lor  a  particular  organ  to  try  it  for  several  of 
the  diseases  of  that  organ.  But  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  depreciate  the  experiment.  I  believe  the  specific 
use  of  every  drug  can  be  known  from  its  action  on 
the  healthy  organs  and  tissues. 

1783.  Then  there  were  a  series  of  experiments  per- 
formed by  Majendie  which  have  a  very  close  bearing 
on  this  point.  It  was  supposed  before  those  experi- 
ments were  made  that  an  animal  could  live  and  thrive 
upon  a  simple  substance  such  as  gelatine,  and  Majendie, 
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Mr.  A.  de  Noe   by  direct  therapeutic  or  diatetic  experiments,  found 

Walker.       that  the  animal  would  starve  under  such  a  system,  and 

"  .  that  certain  diseases  were  set  up  in  consequence  ? — 
20  Oct.  1875.  Yes 

1784.  That  I  take  it  is,  one  may  consider,  the  direct 
application  of  a  therapeutic  or  rather  a  dietetic  experi- 
ment to  medical  practice.  Since  that  time  we  know 
that  it  is  useless  to  keep  a  patient  upon  one  kind  of 
food,  and  that  knowledge  is  based  upon  those  experi- 
ments ? — Yes.  I  was  present  when  Majendie  fed  his 
turkeys  for  40  days  on  albumen,  and  they  all  died  of 
inanition.  You  must  call  that  a  diatetic,  and  not  a 
therapeutic  experiment. 

1785.  It  is  comparatively  of  late  years  that  the 
application  of  experiments  to  pathology,  I  mean  in  the 
artificial  induction  of  diseases,  has  sprung  up  ? — Yes. 

1786.  So  that  it  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  any  great  results  should  have  been  arrived 
at  yet  ? — No,  scarcely  fair. 

1787.  But  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  in 
pathology  that  we  have  come  to  a  complete  end  of 
the  ordinary  naked  eye  dead  house  pathology  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1788.  And  that  if  we  do  advance  in  pathological 
knowledge  for  the  future  it  must  be  through  the 
means  of  the  microscope  on  the  one  hand,  and  patho- 
logical experiments  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

1789.  Then  there  was  another  statement  which  you 
made ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  it  as  your 
own  opinion,  but  you  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  another 
gentleman,  Riviere,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  had  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
medicine  ? — He  said  medicine,  he  ought  to  have  said 
therapeutics,  and  I  agree  with  him  perfectly. 

1790.  Did  he  include  surgery  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  meant  to  apply  that  to  surgery 
at  all. 

1791.  With  regard  to  that  experiment  of  trephining 
the  skulls  of  six  goats,  it  is  something  so  entirely 
novel  to  me  that  I  have  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
could  have  been  meant  by  such  a  procedure  ? — As  far 
as  T  could  make  out,  it  was  done  by  the  experi  mentor 
partly  to  accustom  his  hand  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  partly  to  see  whether  the  goats  would 
recover,  and  then  to  destroy  them,  and  to  see  what 
nature  had  done  in  the  process  of  healing. 

1792.  That  experiment  was  done  abroad,  not  in 
England  ? — Yes  ;  the  man  is  dead  who  performed  it. 

1793.  You  mentioned,  amongst  the  various  reasons 
why  experiments  were  done,  the  one  of  acquiring 
manual  dexterity.  To  your  knowledge  is  that  ever 
done  in  this  country  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  its  ever 
having  been  done  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  done 
in  America  ;  I  may  say  that  Gooch  excised  part  of  a 
rib  of  a  dog  to  see  whether  he  thought  the  corre- 
sponding operation  could  be  performed  on  the  human 
subject. 

1794.  That  was  not  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
manual  dexterity  ? — No. 

1795.  That,  to  your  knowledge,  is  never  done  here 
— No,  never. 

1796.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  were  stating  that  your 
object  in  appointing  a  kind  of  inspector  of  experiments 
of  this  sort  would  be  to  see  whether  the  experiments 
were  in  themselves  useful ;  you  did  not  at  all  mean  to 
deny,  I  suppose,  that  useful  experiments  might  be 
prohibited  by  even  the  wisest  inspectors  in  those  cases, 
but  your  object  simply  was  to  suggest  that  of  the  two 
evils,  that  of  inflicting  needless  pain  upon  animals  and 
that  of  losing  a  scientific  discovery,  you  must  choose 
the  less,  and  that  the  less  was,  in  your  opinion,  the  loss 
of  scientific  knowledge  ? — I  will  explain  further  what 
I  meant.  Supposing  I  send  in  a  list  of  experiments 
that  I  wish  to  perform,  the  persons  I  should  appeal  to 
should  be  in  my  estimation  so  competent,  so  full  of 
knowledge  of  physiology  that  they  woukl  at  once 
know  whether  my  experiments  were  original  ones  or 
whether  they  were  necessary  to  confirm  experiments 
previously  made.  Then,  supposing  they  Avere  to  con- 
firm experiments  previously  made,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  point  out  to  me  where  the  previous  experi- 


ments had  been  defective,  and  to  instruct  me  against 
a  repetition  of  those  imperfections.  The  persons  I 
would  appeal  to  would,  so  far  from  being  obstructive 
to  science,  rather  promote  it. 

1797.  However,  you  would  not  deny  that  useful  and 
competent  experiments  might  be  prohibited  by  that 
means  ;  but  you  would  say  that  so  many  useless  and 
incompetent  experiments  would  be  prohibited  that  the 
balance  of  advantages  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
some  such  restrictions  ? — Certainly  they  would. 

1798.  {Chairman.)  And  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  proba;bility  was  that  if  the  experiment  was 
really  useful  it  would  be  approved  by  those  to  whom 
you  appealed  ? — Yes ;  but  they  would  use  their  dis- 
cretion in  more  ways  than  one. 

1799.  And  therefore  that  few  cases  of  useful  expe- 
riments would  be  likely  to  be  excluded  ? — Yes. 

1800.  But  that  at  present  a  very  large  number  of 
entirely  useless  experiments  involving  great  pain  are 
performed  by  incompetent  persons  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  hope 
to  prove  on  another  occasion,  if  the  Commission  Avill 
permit  me.  I  would  add  this  :  if  I  asked  permission 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  not  only  I  say, 
would  the  competent  authorities  I  appealed  to,  point 
out  that  the  experiments  had  been  done  before  (if 
that  were  the  case),  and  that  they  were  thoroughly 
unnecessary,  but  they  might  point  out  the  deficiency 
of  previous  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  and  teach 
me  how  to  avoid  them  ;  and  1  consider  that  would  be 
quite  in  favour  of  science,  and  do  away  with  a  great 
number  of  ill-conducted  and  painful  experiments. 

1801.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  suppose  you  would  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  unless  a  specific  object  was  con- 
templated the  experiment  should  not  be  allowed ; 
supposing,  for  instance,  it  was  merely  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  to  see  what  would  happen.  Unless 
you  could  see  a  specific  scientific  object  in  it  such  an 
experiment  should  be  prohibited,  you  would  say,  if  it 
were  of  a  very  painful  kind  ? — Not  only  should  it  be 
prohibited  if  of  a  very  painful  kind,  but  every  kind  of 
experiment  on  living  animals,  if  there  was  not  a  fore- 
gone object  in  the  experiment,  should  be  forbidden. 
What  do  you  think  of  pouring  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  for  instance  ?  Or  of 
injecting  a  quantity  of  sand  into  the  veins  of  a  dog. 
What  foregone  object  was  there  in  that  ? 

1802.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Are  we  to  take  it  as  your 
opinion  that  eminent  physiologists,  whose  time  is 
valuable,  perform  such  experiments  with  no  object 
whatever,  and  for  mere  wantonness  ? — My  reply  is, 
that  a  certain  number  of  experiments  performed  by 
them,  I  deem  to  be  wanton  cruelty. 

1803.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  did  you  take 
pains  to  inquire  from  the  persons  who  performed  the 
experiments  whethei'  they  had  any  object  in  view,  or 
not  ? — I  only  judged  from  what  they  told  us  during 
the  course  of  the  lecture.  I  will  give  you  particulars 
on  another  occasion. 

1 804.  And  during  the  course  of  the  lecture  was  an 
experiment  performed  and  you  not  told  that  it  had 
any  object  or  purpose  whatever  ? — Every  experiment 
I  refer  to  was  not  performed  before  the  students  at 
the  lecture,  but  the  experiments  were  referred  to. 

1805.  And  referred  to  for  no  purpose  are  we  to 
understand  you  to  say  ? — I  must  postpone  my  reply 
to  all  this  to  another  day. 

1806.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  Asdiat  your 
meaning  is.  As  I  understand  the  matter  now  it 
stands  thus,  that  these  persons  introduced  into  their 
lectures  for  no  discernible  purpose  whatever  accounts 
of  experimenis  which  appear  to  have  been  excessively 
cruel ;  that  is  so,  is  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  will  more  fully 
explain  my  meaning  another  time. 

1807.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Do  you  mean  for  no  scientific 
purpose,  or  for  no  demonstrative  purpose  ? — For  no 
demonstrative  purpose. 

1808.  Had  they  no  object  in  view? — 1  did  not 
mean  that ;  I  will  refer  to  those  experiments  another 
day. 

1809.  T  did  not  quite  understand  what  your  view 
was  as  to  demonstrative  experiments.    You  said  (I 
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thought- very  justly)  that  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
eye  was  a  very  much  more  powerful  teacher  than 
mere  reading  could  be  in  such  matters ;  but  whether 
or  not  you  justified  experiments  by  that  observation 
or  condemned  them,  in  spite  of  that  observation,  I 
could  not  quite  understand  ? — What  I  meant  was  this, 
that  it  is  really  going  against,  I  was  about  to  say 
common  sense  (I  say  it  with  deference),  to  say  that 
the  eye  was  not  intended  to  instruct  the  mind.  If  I 
see  certain  phenomena  evoked  in  an  animal  in  the 
theatre  I  am  much  more  likely  to  be  impressed  with 
everything  concerning  those  phenomena  than  if  I  had 
only  read  about  them  ;  but  what  T  mean  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  fiinctions  is  so  easily  understood  by  oral 
instruction  and  reading,  that  I  do  not  consider  demon- 
strations to  be  either  necessary  or  j  nstifiable  ;  and  if  it 
was  otherwise,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  greatest  number 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  practice  would  be  nearly 
entirely  ignorant  of  physiology,  because  since  they 
attended  lectures  it  has  made  tremendous  strides  ;  and 
since  1868  all  the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  modern 
physiology  is  from  reading,  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  it.  You  have  heard,  for  example,  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  roots  coming  out  of  the  spinal 
cord.  If  any  one  member  of  this  Commission,  not 
having  received  a  medical  education,  were  pointed  out 
on  the  slate  that  the  spinal  cord  gave  out  two  roots, 
jind  I  upon  the  slate  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
different  functions  of  these  two  roots,  nothing  could 
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prevent  any  member  of  this  Commission  understanding  Mr.  A.  de  Noe 
thoroughly  the  functions  of  those  roots.  Walker. 
1810.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  You  stated  that  you  did  not    9o  Oct  1875 

think  that  there  was  as  much  of  these  experiments  at   

home  as  abroad.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  wliether 
the  experiments  which  are  made  in  this  countiy  are 
generally  made  with  anjesthetics,  or  not  ? — The  ques- 
tion of  ansesthefics  is  not  so  very  simple.  When  an 
experimenter  says,  for  example,  as  is  said  in  a  very 
recent  publication,  that  "  before  and  thi'oughout  these 
experiments  aufesthetics  were  used,"  it  its  perfectly 
true ;  but  if  by  that  you  choose  to  understand  that 
while  the  animal  lived  and  was  experimented  on,  he 
was  throughout  insensible,  it  is  the  greatest  delusion 
that  ever  was.  I  have  written  a  paper  upon  that  very 
subject.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  excess 
of  cruelty  in  this  country,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am 
not  so  competent  a  judge  of  what  goes  on  in  this 
country,  as  I  am  of  what  I  have  seen  in  foreign 
laboratories.  I  chiefly  judge  from  publications,  where 
I  see,  however,  a  great  excess  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
periments. I  would  have  suspended  from  rank  and 
pay,  as  we  say  in  the  army,  a  ceitain  physician  at  a 
certain  hospital  for  vivisecting  16  cats,  upon  which  he 
performed  the  same  experiments,  and  obtained  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  identical,  results.  I  do  not  consider 
him  worthy  to  be  an  experimenter  at  all.  I  consider 
that  a  man  who  does  that  ought  not  to  be  licensed. 

withdrew. 


Dr.  Lawson  Cape,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1811.  (Chairman.)  You  were  formerly,  I  think,  in 
practice  in  London,  were  you  not  ?— I  was. 

1812.  You  have  now  retired  from  practice? — I 
have. 

1813.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  ?— I  have  seen  Mr.  Jesse  ; 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  society. 

1814.  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  desired  by  them 
to  appear  and  state  your  views  to  the  Commission  ? — 

No.  " 

1815.  Do  you  consider  yourself  identified  in  senti- 
ment with  them  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

1816.  You  are  desirous  of  stating  to  us  your  views 
on  the  subject  ? — I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

1817.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  views  ? 
— My  views  on  the  point'  are.,  that  practitioners  now 
and  for  the  last  20  years  and  more,  surgeons  and 
physicians,  have  taken  very  good  care  of  the  public 
health  without  ever  having  attended  anything  in  the 
way  of  vivisection ;  in  the  medical  schools  where  they 
were  educated  there  was  no  such  thing  as  vivisection. 

1818.  And  yoTi  think  that  the  recent  introduction 
of  that  practice  has  not  been  called  for  by  any  necessity 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  public  ? — Certainly  it  has 
not. 

1819.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  legislative 
measures  are  called  for  by  the  present  disposition  to 
extend  that  practice  ? — T  shoidd  deprecate  any  exten- 
sion of  the  practice. 

1820.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  in  former  times 
carried  too  far  ? — I  have  never  seen  it  in  England  or 
in  Scotland  ;  I  was  educated  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  lectured  for  ten 
years  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  no  such  thing 
was  heard  of  as  vivisection.  At  the  time  I  was 
in  Paris  for  three  winters  and  two  summers,  they 
had  vivisection,  but  it  was  not  recognised  by  the 

Ecole  de  Medicine  or  by  the  authorities  at  all ;  it  was 
done  on  the  sly,  and  they  had  dogs  there  for  the  tor- 
sion of  arteries  and  so  on. 

1821.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  legislative  measures 
should  prohibit  experiments  altogether,  or  that  they 
should  tolerate  it  and  regulate  it  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
the  public  would  be  benefited,  as  far  as  medical  advance 
or  surgical  advance  goes,  by  the  practice  of  vivisection 
in  the  medical  schools. 
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1822.  Would  you  allow  it' anywhere  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  the  animals.  T  do  not  think  that  in  the 
case  of  highly  organized  animals  you  would  be  j  ustifled 
in  performing  vivisection  upon  them. 

1823.  Would  you  allow  it  in  any  case? — Well,  it 
must  be  a  strong  case. 

1824.  But  suppose  it  were  what  you  would  consider 
a  strong  case,  would  you  think  it  justifiable  then  ? — 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  unless  I  had  a  strong 
case  put  before  me. 

1825.  You  are  not  prepared  yourself  to  mention  to 
the  Commission  any  cases  in  which  you  would  think 
it  justifiable  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

1826.  You  are  not  therefore  prepared  to  recommend 
any  set  of  provisions  like  that  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Playfair,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
license  certain  persons  to  perform  such  experiments  ? 
— I  think  that  license  ought  to  be  guarded  by  certain 
regulations. 

1827.  But  yon  would  contemplate  such  a  system  if 
it  were  properly  guarded  ? — If  it  were  properly 
guarded. 

1828.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sion anything  that  you  would  consider  to  be  proper 
security  ? — Whatever  physiological  question  may  have 
to  be  decided,  if  it  could  be  done  by  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals,  I  should  say  that  that  would  be 
preferable  to  experiments  on  the  higher  oniis;  I  mean 
the  more  highly  organized  ones,  fully  orgaii'zed  ones, 
like  the  dog. 

1829.  By  "  lower  animals  "  what  do  you  mean  ? — 
There  are  all  the  phases  of  animal  life  below  those 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  lower  they  are  the 
less  the  nervous  system  is  developed,  and  the  less  the 
pain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  pain,  for  instance, 
in  a  worm  to  fish  with.  It  has  no  brain,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  suffers,  although  the  popular  notion  is 
that  it  does. 

1830.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
detailed  scheme  by  which  the  Commission  could 
propose  to  regulate  a  system  of  experiments  on  living 
animals? — I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
Dr.  Playfair's  suggestions  about  that. 

1831.  They  would  empower  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  license  certain  persons  to  conduct  experiments  ? — 
I  think  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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1832.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  that 
plan  for  adoption,  or  would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
with  the  Society  for  Abolition,  that  there  should  be 
no  experiments  allowed  at  all  ?— No,  1  should  not  be 
prepared  to  go  so  fixr  as  that. 

1833.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  May  I  ask  how  many 
years  you  have  been  out  of  practice  ? — Eight  or  ten. 

1834.  I  suppose  you  liave  not  attended  to  the 
subject  very  much  since  that  time  ?— Well,  1  may 
say  that  I  have  not  attended  to  it  since  I  was  at 
a  medical  school. 

1835.  As  I  understand,  you  have  never  seen  any 
instance  of  vivisection  in  England?— Not  in  England. 

1836.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  You  said  you  thought  that 
vivisection  was  of  no  utiUty,  so  far  as  the  education 


of  medical  practitioners  was  concerned  ? — As  a  part 
of  medical  education  in  a  medical  school  I  meant. 

1837.  Are  you  aware  that  the  physiological  labora- 
tories in  medical  schools  have  been  established,  not 
by  the  medical  schools  themselves,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  examining  and  licensing  bodies,  and 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Education  ? — That 
has  not  been  in  my  time. 

1838.  They  have  been  established  since  your  time? 
— Since  ray  time.  I  lectured  at  St.  Thomas's  from 
1837  to  1847,  and  since  that  the  schools  ai-e  almost  a 
blank  to  me. 

1839.  You  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
schools  since  the  year  1847,  1  understand  you  to  say  ? 
— Not  since  tbe  year  1847. 


'J'he  Avitness  withdrew. 


Mr. 

G.  ISIacilwai 
F.R.C.S. 


Mr.  George  Macilwain,  F.R.C.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1840.  {Chairman.)  You  were  formerly  in  practice 
in  London,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1841.  Y'ou  have  retired  from  practice  for  some 
time,  have  you  not  ?— Yes,  for  three  or  four  years ; 
rather  more. 

1842-3.  Have  you  been  in  communication  on  this 
subject  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ?— Yes. 

1844.  And  with  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 

Vivisection  ?  Yes  ;  I  have  had  communications  from 

them. 

1845-6.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  fell  us  what 
is  the  nature  of  your  acrpiaintance  with  the  subject; 
have  you  youi-se'lf  ever  practised  any  vivisection  ? — 
Yes,  I  have,  in  early  life.    Early  in  life  I  was  very 
much   associated  with  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  writings  of  John  Hunter  ;  and  my 
studies  were  based  upon  what  1  had  read  of  John 
Hunter,  what  I  had  seen  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  what 
I  had  tested  by  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  if 
anything  occurred  to  me  which  it  appeared  to  nic  was 
not  reconcilable  with  their  precepts,  I  strongly  sus- 
pected it,  and  Avas  induced  therefore  again  to  sift  it 
Avith  regard  to  the  conclusions  Avhich  I  might  have 
been  more  or  less  inclined  to  draAV  from  it.  The 
result  of  that  Avas  that  in  about  1836  or  1838  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  best  thing  that  I  could  do 
Avould  be  to  endeavour  to  inaugurate  a  more  logical 
and  inductive  inquiry  into  medical  science.    It  ap- 
peared to  me   that   the   state  of  medical  science 
depended  upon  the  imperfect  manner  in  Avhich  it  had 
been  investigated  ;  and  of  course  that  directed  me 
especially  to  anything  Avhich  might  be,  or  Avhich 
might  be  conceived  to  be,  a  fallacy  in  its  investigation. 
Amongst  these  fallacies,  and  I  Avish  particularly  to 
put  it  in  this  Avay,  because  I  am  no  anti-cruelty  man, 
or  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  no  part  of  my 
business.    I  merely  looked  at  the  fallacies  in  common, 
and  it  appeared  'to  me  that  there  Avere  very  few 
greater  or  in  more  direct  violation  of  the  precepts  of 
inductiA-e  philosophy  or  logical  reasoning  than  the 
dissection  of  living  animals.    I  could  trace  nothing 
that  I  thought  useful  to  it.    I  heard  then,  as  I  have 
heard  since,  that  many  things  Avere  discovered  by 
vivisection;  1  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  the  fact. 
For  instance,  I  find  that  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  referred  to  vivisection.^    In  the 
first  place,  any  man  Avho  knoAvs  Avhat  the  circulation 
is  Avill  see  that  intrinsically  that  could  not  be  ;  you 
do  not  want  the  authority  Avhich  is  suggested  to  you, 
because  you  could  not  discover  the  circulation  in  the 
livino-  body  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 
If  you  had  a  dead  body,  then  it  is  so  easy  to  discover 
the  circulation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  hoAV 
it  Avas  not  done  before  ;  because  if  you  inject  by  the 
arteries  you  find  that  it  is  returned  by  the  veins. 
Harvey  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius,  of  Aqua  Pendente, 
and  Fabricius  discovered  the  valves  in  the  superficial 
veins.    Of  course  the  blood  can  only  move  in  one 
direction  ;  but  Fabriciuf!  did  not  see  that ;  Harvey 
did  ;  and  that  is  the  real  seed  of  his  discovery.  But 


you  see  it  said  every  day,  and  I  see  medical  men  say, 
it  Avas  from  vivisection,  from  experiments  at  least  on 
living  animals.    Then  there  is  another  thing,  I  would 
say,  I  see  it  stated  that  John  Hunter  made  experi- 
ments on  animals.    Undoubtedly  he  did.    Noav  it  so 
happens  that  I  have  brought  a  book  here,  which  I  pub- 
lished in  1838,  Avhich  Avas  the  first  volume  of  my  Avork 
on  "  Medicine  and  Surgery — 1.  Inductive  Science." 
1  did  not  go  beyond  the  first  volume,  because  I  found 
that  though  it  Avas  recommended  creditably  by  the  re- 
vicAvs  to  the  "  scientific  fcAv,"  the  scientific  few  neither 
paid  me  for  the  expenses  of  that  book,  nor  for  my  loss 
of  time.  I  therefore  could  not  go  on  Avith  it;  it  Avould 
have  l>een  too  expensive  to  me  to  publish  the  four  volumes. 
But  I  observe  that  in  that  book  I  state  my  objections 
against  physiological  investigations,  by  means  of  dis- 
secting living  animals.     Noav  that  book  is  still  iu 
existence.    It  has  been  very  much  complimented  by 
the  Americans.   One  of  the  first  professors  in  America 
offered  to  print  it  again,  at  his  own  expense,  and  I 
think  that  I  may  Avith  confidence  state  that  fact  to 
this  Commission,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  put 
that  book  before  any  medical  men,  or  any  set  of 
medical  men  noAV  existing,  to  see  if  they  can  really 
overthroAV  one  single  position  that  I  have  taken.  Now, 
as  of  course  my  object  Avas  truth,  I  take,  not  every 
man  Avho    thinks   it   necessary  to   cut   an  animal 
and  say,  "  You    see  that   that   nerve    makes  that 
muscle  move,"  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  take 
John  Hunter  himself.     And  what  did  John  Hunter 
do  ?    There  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  experiments  on 
animals,  but  I  have  it  in  that  book  that  there  was  not 
a  single  thing  that  he  discoA^ered  or  did,  or  a  single 
conclusion  that  he  drew  from  experiments  on  animals, 
that  might  not  be  much  more  clearly  proved  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  surgeons.     I  Avill  give  you  an 
instance  (and  this  is  a  kind  of  ex  pede  Herculem 
case)  Avith  regard  to  one  class  of  A'ivisection.    It  had 
been  thought  that  when  matter  was  formed,  Avhat  Ave 
called  suppuration,  there  was  a  destruction  of  the 
part ;  that  is  to  say,  there  had  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion Avithout  investigation,  that  the  nature  of  the 
suppuration  Avas  what  I  have  stated.    It  was  John 
Hunter's  object  to  OAcrthroAv  that,  and  therefore  he 
made  experiments  on  animals  of  this  kind.    He  in- 
jected irritating  fluids  into  contact  Avith  the  mucous 
membrane,  that  is  the  lining  of  some  of  the  canals  of 
the  body,  and  of  course  he  produced  matter  ;  but  then 
Avhy  did  he  not  look  at  the  disease  Avhicli  Ave  call  em- 
pyema ?    Because  there  he  might  have  seen  matter 
formed  in  the  chest  Avithout  any  dissolution  of  solids. 
Another  point  in  regard  to  John  Hunter  is  this  :  they 
say  that  his  discovery,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  relief  of 
aneurism  Avas  arrived  at  by  experiments  on  living 
animals.    Now  that  is  also  entirely  untrue ;  but  Avith 
it  there  is  just  that  mixture  of  truth  which  leads 
neople,  Avho  will  not  study  their  profession,  and  Avho 
are  not  accustomed  to  strict  study,  to  draw  Aviong 
conclusions.    Noav  I  dare  say  you  all  perfectly  avcU 
know  Avhat  an  aneurism  is,  but  in  giving  evidence  it 
is  important  not  to  suppose  anything.    An  aneurism 
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therefore  is  a  giving  way  of  the  internal  coat  of  an 
artery.  There  is  another  form  which  consists  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  artery ;  hut  there  is  an 
aneurism,  which  is  the  ordinary  case,  which 
consists  in  the  giving  way  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  vessel.  The  blood  becomes  then  propelled 
against  the  yielding  coat;  the  blood  forms  a  pul- 
sating tumour,  and  that  is  what  we -call  an  aneurism. 
Up  to  that  time  I  must  tell  you  that  the  operation  on 
that  disease  was  a  very  formidable  operation,  and  too 
frequently  fatal.  It  consisted  in  opening  the  sack 
and  tying  the  artery  on  both  sides  of  it.  This  was 
found  to  be  a  very  bad  operation,  frequently  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  I  need  not  detain  you  with 
telling  you  the  process.  Now  Mr.  Hunter  said  that 
the  cause  of  that  wsis  that  the  artery  was  tied  in  a 
spot  where  it  was  diseased,  and  that  if  he  tied  the 
artery  in  a  sound  part  he  would  most  likely  find  that 
the  thing  would  do  very  well.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  the  operation  proved  successful ;  and  that  has 
been  certainly  a  very  desirable  and  excellent  improve- 
ment in  the  practice  of  surgery.  But  there  was  not  a 
single  thing  with  regard  to  it  that  he  could  have  dis- 
covered in  a  living  animal.  Now  the  thing  which 
has  probably  caused  some  unthinking  persons  to  infer 
that  is  this.  There  was  a  great  contest  at  the  time. 
They  said  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  wrong,  and  that  the 
arteries  were  generally  diseased.  Then  Mr.  Hunter 
made  an  experiment  on  an  animal,  that  is  to  say,  he 
tried  to  make  an  aneurism.  He  bared  an  artery,  and 
he  dissected  off  the  coats  of  the  artery,  only  leaving 
the  intei'nal  coat,  so  as  to  make  it  as  weak  as  he 
could,  and  then  he  bound  up  the  wound  ;  but  after  a 
time  he  killed  the  animal,  opened  the  wound,  and 
found  that  everything  had  healed,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  been  the  matter.  In  flxct,  he  could  not  make  an 
aneurism,  and  as  animals  do  not  have  aneurisms,  but 
only  the  human  subject,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  shade  of  evidence  that  his  discovery 
was  the  result  of  experiments  on  animals. 

1847.  Your  opinion,  I  gather,  is  that  experiments 
on  living  animals  do  not  conduce  to  the  cure  of  infir- 
mities, whether  surgical  or  medical,  in  the  human 
frame  ? — I  have  a  most  matured  conviction  of  that. 

1848.  Is  all  this  set  forth  at  length  in  the  volume 
that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  bring  to  our  notice  ? 
— No  ;  not  at  length. 

1849.  But  I  mean  at  as  much  length  as  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  take  in  examination  ? — Yes  ;  I 
sliould  think  it  would. 

1850.  Have  yoxi  in  any  way  changed  your  opinions, 
or  seen  any  reason  to  modify  them  since  ? — Not  the 
least ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  I  have  seen 
since  has  convinced  me,  not  merely  that  physiological 
investigation  by  meaias  of  dissecting  living  animals  is 
an  inauspicious  mode  of  proceeding,  because  it  violates 
tlie  first  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  as  also  of 
lo^ic,  but  that  it  actually  has  led  to  most  serious  prac- 
tical errors.  I  know  of  no  error  in  the  whole  practice 
of  surgery  (and  now  I  am  obliged  to  mention  myself, 
which  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing)  which  has  pro-, 
duced  an  evil  equal  to  that  which  I  myself  have 
practically  corrected,  and  that  is  the  employment  of 
j)urgatives  after  the  operation  in  strangulated  hernia. 

1851.  lias  that  mistake  resulted  from  experiments 
on  living  animals  ? — Yes  ;  and  now  I  Avish  to  show 
you  that.  I  must  tell  you  that  strangulated  hernia 
wa^;,  and  is  now,  a  very  dangerous  disease.  The 
intestine  escapes  from  its  natural  cavity.  It  is  con- 
stricted by  the  tendinous  structure  through  which  it 
escapes,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  case  is  a  very 
uncertain  one  ;  I  have  seen  a,  patient  escape  after  days, 
and  I  have  seen  mortification  take  place  within  an 
liour  or  two ;  so  that  it.  is  a  case  of  great  gravity.  The 
operation  consists  of  cutting  down  to  the  part  and 
enlarging  the  opening  of  the  tendinous  structure  and 
replacing  it.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  a  very  natural 
iinxiety  for  a  man  to  know  whether  the  bowels  have 
acted,  because  that  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  stricture 
has  been-  removed,  but  that  led  to  a  most  grievous 
mistake.    And  now  I  must  go  back  to  the  experiments. 


Mr.  Travers  made  experiments  on  dogs.    His  book  is  Mr. 
entitled  "  On    Injuries  of    the    Intestines    and   on    G.  Macilwain, 
Strangulated  Hernia."    He  made  some  experiments  F.R.C.S. 
on  animals,  and  divided  the  intestines  and  sewed  up        Oct  1875 

the  wound  and  guts,  and  did  a  great  many  things  of  

that  kind,  and  showed  that  animals  have  certainly 
very  great  powers  of  repair  under  such  circumstances. 
But  now  the  inductive  philosophy  comes  in.  He  left 
out  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject  as 
regarded  the  human  subject  because  he  never  purged 
these  dogs.  If  he  had  wanted  to  carry  the  analogy 
close  for  strangulated  hernia  he  should  have  placed 
the  dog  (even  supposing  it  was  feasible  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  dog  at  all),  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  human  subject.  But 
now  mark  the  difierence,  and  just  mark  the  conse- 
quence. He  does  no  such  thing  ;  but  he  goes  on  to  the 
treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  lie  says  that 
after  the  operation  the  great  thing  is  to  get  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels  (now  this  is  true);  and  the  great 
danger  is  from  the  inflammation  of  the  peritonoeum, 
that  is  the  membrane  covering  the  bowels,  and  lining 
the  interior  of  the  body  ;  and  he  says  that  ]3urgatives 
are  the  great  thing  ;  that  if  there  is  no  peritonitis,  we 
use  purges  to  prevent  it,  and  if  there  is  peritonitis, 
then  we  tise  purges  to  cure  it.  Now  you  must  allow 
me  just  to  refer  to  that  passage,  because  this  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  consequence.  T  shall  not  ex- 
aggerate if  I  tell  you  that  a  difference  in  practice 
saves  in  Europe,  I  should  say  hundreds  of  lives  every 
year  ;  and  I  will  show  you  exactly  how  it  was  arrived 
at,  because  I  did  it  myself,  although  it  is  very  difficult 
to  claim  anything  for  oneself.  In  the  same  book  m 
which  Mr.  Travers  published  these  experiments  he 
also  published  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  ; 
he  gave  his  directions  for  the  treatment  which  is 
exactly  that  which  destroys  the  patient. 

1 852.  Without  putting  you  to  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  quotation,  we  understand  yoti  to  say  that  you 
mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Travers's  exjieriments  upon 
animals  in  regard  to  strangulated  hernia  as  a  proof 
that  such  experiments  may  not  only  not  lead  in  the 
right  direction,  but  may  be  absolutely  misleading  ? — 
Yes  ;  if  you  add  to  that  "  and  the  practice  he  deduced 
from  them."  At  present  you  have  only  my  word  for 
this  fact.  But  now  here  comes  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance.  Here  is  the  transcript  of  a  lecture, 
the  part  I  refer  to  being  only  a  few  lines,  from  a 
gentleman  whose  mistake  induced  me  first  to  write 
upoii  that  subject,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
my  having  any  power  of  claiming  that  improvement 
as  my  own.  I  could  not  get  him  to  refrain  from 
giving  purgatives,  and  the  patient  died.  That  same 
gentleman,  Mr.  Stanley,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  lecturing  to  his  pupils  some  20  years  afterwards, 
or  more  than  that,  says  as  follows  :  That  at  one  time 
purgatives  were  employed  in  these  cases,  whereas  it 
is  now' perfectly  understood  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
so  employed,  and  he  had  himself  had  bushels  from 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia — cases  where  the  fatal 
peritonitis  was  traceable  to  the  purge. 

1853.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  You  practised  vivi- 
section many  years  ago  yourself,  I  understand  you  to 
say  ? — I  did  a  little,  but  that  was  very  early  indeed. 

1854.  Your  view  is  that  vivisection  is  wholly  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless  ? — It  is ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  say  this,  that  I  have  on  several  occasions  offered  in 
print  to  take  any  number  of  experiments  which  the 
profession  were  desirous  of  putting  in  force,  or  in 
which  they  had  confidence,  with  the  desire  to  give  them 
my  most  respectful  consideration. 

1855.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  vivisection  was  absolutely 
necessary  you  would  not  hesitate  to  practice  it  merely 
on  the  ground  of  the  cruelty  which  is  inflicted  on 
animals  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

1856.  Yoti  said  it  Avas  not  a  question  of  cruelty,  did 
you  not? — I  said  it  had  not  been  with  me;  but  I 
began  like  other  people  making  great  mistakes,  and 
1  have  endeavoured  to  correct  them.    I  wish  not  to 
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encumber  the  real  facts  of  the  case  by  anything  touching 
on  the  moral  question. 

1857.  You  wish  to  confine  your  evidence  to  this, 
that  in  your  judgment  vivisection  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary ? — But  please  just  let  me  put  it  in  my  own  way  : 
I  only  repudiate  vivisection  as  one  of  the  fallacies  in 
medical  investigation ;  I  wish  to  make  that  distinction, 
because  it  mars  the  evidence  to  mix  it  up  with  other 
motLves.  I  hope  I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  living  in 
Avhat  I  feel  as  to  what  is  due  to  animals,  and  to  the 
high  nature  of  investigations,  but  I  do  not  wish  such 
considerations  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  facts.  I  would 
rather  it  was  supposed  that  I  was  wonderfully  cruel 
than  I  would  mar  the  evidence  which  I  believe  stands 
as  evidence  which  is  irrefragable. 

1858.  (^Chairman.)  What  I  understand  you  to  say 
is,  that  you  would  not  tolerate  and  regulate  vivisection, 
but  you  would  abolish  it  altogether — If  you  are  asking 
me  that  as  a  scientific  man,  I  say  most  decidedly  so ; 
but  as  a  fallacy,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  talk  about 
cruelty.  I  wish  you  particularly  to  understand  that ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  judge  anybody ;  I  have  got  my  own 
feelings  on  that  subject  it  is  true,  but  it  is  as  a  fallacy 
that  I  condemn  it.    I  think  it  is  a  demonstrable  fal- 


lacy. I  do  not  even  admit  that  up  to  the  present  time 
it  is  matter  of  opinion.  I  believe  I  have  offered  two 
or  three  times  of  late  years  (I  am  not  strong  enough 
now  to  do  it,)  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the 
professional  public  in  a  course  of  lectures,  provided 
only  that  anybody  would  pay  for  the  room  and  the 
lights.  When  I  say  that  that  is  a  work  of  enormous 
labour,  because  it  involves  at  aU  events  a  slight  sketch 
extending  over  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  you  may 
suppose  that  I  am  in  earnest  about  the  scientific  part 
of  it. 

1859.  And  you  consider  that,  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  vivisection  has  been  used  heretofore,  it  has  not 
been  leading  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  it  has 
been  misleading  the  profession  ? — Most  decidedly,  I 
think  that  is  a  demonstrable  thing ;  and  I  think  the 
Americans  agree  with  me,  for  the  book  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  was  re-published  in  America  ;  and 
in  fact  after  that  I  exemplified  my  mode  of  investi- 
gation, or  rather  I  should  say  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of 
investigation,  by  publishing  that  which  was  not  much 
read  in  this  country,  but  the  Americans  immediately 
reprinted  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourne;!  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 


Thursday,  21st  October  1875, 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Rev. 

S.  Haugidon, 

M.b. 

!21  Oct.  1875. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henky  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N,  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1860.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1861.  You  are  the  Medical  Registrar  of  the  School 
of  Physic  of  Trinity  College  ?— Of  the  School  of 
Physic  ia  the  University. 

1862.  I  think  that  is  the  largest  school  in  Dublin  ? 
— The  largest  in  Ireland. 

1863.  You  are  in  Holy  Orders  ? — In  Priest's 
Orders. 

1864.  But  you  are  also  Doctor  of  Medicine  ? — Yes, 
I  have  had  a  medical  education,  and  am  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland. 

1865.  You  are  also,  I  think,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
of  Oxford,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society? — 
Yes. 

1866.  I  think  you  are  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1867.  You  have  taken  an  interest  I  think  in  the 
subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us,  and  I  think 
you  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  upon  the 
subject  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  taken  for  many  years  an 
active  interest  in  the  subject  of  vivisection,  some- 
times, in  cases  where  I  thought  it  proper,  as  a  strong 
advocate  for  it  and  a  defender  of  it,  and  sometimes, 
where  I  thought  the  experiments  improper,  as  an 
opponent  of  particular  classes  of  vivisections. 
If  your  Lordship  wiU  allow  me,  I  think  a  corres- 
pondence that  I  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
with  Mr.  Colam,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  will 
put  my  position  and  views  more  clearly  before 
you.  The  document  in  my  hand,  I  presume,  has 
been  before  your  Lordship  already.  This  was 
a  memorial  sent  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 


of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  ^iraying  them  to  take  certam 
steps,  amongst  others  to  procure  parliamentary 
legislation,  and  it  was  this  memorial  accepted  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  that  led,  I  believe,  in  the  first  instance  to 
Lord  Henniker's  bill  being  brought  forward,  and 
afterwards  to  Dr.  Playfair's.  It  is  signed  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  medical  authorities  in 
Dublin,  and  it  is  signed  by  myself,  and  in  consequence 
of  my  signing  that  Mr.  Colam  wrote  me  a  letter 
which  I  will  read.  That  memorial  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  practice  of  vivisection  has  received  of  recent 
"  years  enormous  extension.  Instead  of  an  occasional 
"  experiment,  made  by  a  man  of  high  scientific 
"  attainments,  to  determine  some  important  problem 
"  of  physiology,  or  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a  new 
"  surgical  operation,  it  has  now  become  the  everyday 
"  exercise  of  hundreds  of  physiologists  and  young 
"  students  of  physiology  throughout  Europe  and 
" .  America.  In  the  latter  country,  lecturers  in  most 
"  of  the  schools  employ  living  animals  instead  of 
"  dead  for  ordinary  illustrations  ;  and  in  Italy  one 
"  physiologist  alone  has  for  some  years  past  ex- 
"  perimented  on  more  than  800  dogs  annually.  A 
"  recent  correspondence  in  '  The  Spectator '  shows 
"  that  many  English  physiologists  contemplate  the 
"  indefinite  multiplication  of  such  vivisections  ;  some 
"  (as  Dr.  Pye  Smith)  defending  them  as  illustrations 
"  pf  lectures,  and  some  (as  Mr.  Ray  Lankester) 
"  frankly  avowing  that  one  experiment  must  lead 
"  to  another  ad  infinitum.  Svery  real  or  supposed 
"  discovery  of  one  physiologist  immediately  causes 
"  the  repetition  of  his  experiments  by  scores  of 
"  students.  The  most  numerous  and  important  of 
"  these  researches  being  connected  with  the  nervous 
"  system,  the  use  of  complete  anaasthetics  is  practically 
"  prohi))ited.    Even  when  employed  during  an  opera- 
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"  tion  the  effect  of  an  anfesthetic,  of  course,  slioi'tly 
"  ceases,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  experiment 
"  the  animal  is  left  to  suffer  the  pain  of  the  lacera- 
"  tion    to  which    it  has  been  subjected.  Another 
"  class    of  experiments    consists    in  superinducing 
"  some  special  disease,  such  as  alcoholism  (tried  by  M. 
'  Magnan  on  dogs  at  Norwich)  and  the  peculiar  malady 
"  arising  from   eating    diseased  pork  (trichiniasis), 
"  superinduced  on  a  number  of  rabbits  in  Germany 
"  by  Dr.  Virchow.     How  far   public    opinion  is 
"  becoming  deadened  to  these  practices  is  proved  by 
"  the    frequent    recurrence   in   the   newspapers  of 
"  paragraphs  simply  alluding  to  them  as  matters  of 
"  scientific    interest    involving    no    moral  question 
"  whatever.    One  such  recently  appeared  m  a  highly 
"  respectable  Review,  detailing  a  French  physiologist's 
"  efforts,  first    to  drench  the  veins  of    dogs  with 
"  alcohol,  and  then  to  produce  spontaneous  com- 
"  bustion.    Such  experiments  as  these,  it  is  needless 
"  to  remark,  cannot  be  justified  as  endeavours  to 
"  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  are  rather 
"  to  be  characterized  as  gratifications  of  the  '  dilet- 
"  tanteism  of  discovery.'    The  recent  trial  at  Norwich 
"  has  established  the  fact  that,  in  a  public  medical 
"  congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a   majority   of  the 
"  members,  an  experiment  was  tried  which  has  since 
"  been   formally  pronounced  by  two  of  the  most 
"  eminent   surgeons  in  the  kingdom  to   have  been 
"  '  cruel  and  unnecessary.'    We  have,  therefore,  too 
"  much  reason  to  fear  that  in  laboratories  less  ex- 
"  posed  to  the  public,  and  among  inconsiderate  young 
"  students,    very    much   greater  abuses  take  place 
"  which  call  for  repression.    It  is  earnestly  urged  by 
"  your  memorialists  that  the  great  and  influential 
"  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
"  Animals  may  see  fit  to  undertake  the  task  (which 
"  appears  strictly  to    fall  within   its  province)  of 
"  placing  suitable  restrictions   on   this  rapidly  in- 
"  creasing  evil.    The  vast  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
"  humanity  which  the  Society  has  in  the  past  half 
"  century  effected,  would,  in  our  humble  estimation, 
"  remain   altogether   one-sided  and  incomplete,  if, 
"  while  brutal  carters  and  ignorant  costermongers 
"  are  brought  to  punishment  for   maltreating  the 
"  animals  under  their  charge,  learned  and  refined 
"  gentlemen  should  be  left  unquestioned  to  inflict  far 
"  more  exquisite   pain   upon    still   more  sensitive 
"  creatures,  as  if  the  mere  allegation  of  a  scientific 
"  purpose  removed  them  above  all  legal  or  moral 
"  responsibility.    We  therefore   beg   respectfully  to 
"  urge  on  the  committee  the  immediate  adoption  of 
"  such  measures  as  may  approve  themselves  to  their 
"  judgment  as  most  suitable  to  promote  the  end  in 
"  view,  namely,  the  restriction  of  vivisection ;  and 
"  we  trust  that  it  may  not  be  left  to  others,  who 
"  possess  neither  the  wealth  nor  organization  of  the 
"  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
"  Animals,  to  make  such  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
"  as  might  prove  to  be  in  their   power.    If  the 
"  committee  do  us  the  honour  to  ask  our  opinion  as 
"  to  how  such  a  work  can  be  carried  on,  we  beg 
"  respectfolly  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  which  we 
"  have  had  in  contemplation  in  drawing  up  this 
"  memorial.    1st.  By  the  appointment   of  a  sub- 
"  committee  expressly  to  deal  with  the  subject,  to  be 
"  called  'the  Sub-Committee  for  the  Restriction  of 
"  '  Vivisection.'    2nd.  By  instructing  Mr.  Colam  to 
"  undertake  as  many  prosecutions  of  cases  of  vivi- 
"  section,  involving  severe  animal  suffering,  as  may 
"  prove  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  law, 
"  and   so   to  bring  the  matter  prominently  before 
"  the   public  eye.    3rd.  Should   it  be   found  that 
"  grounds  for    such  prosecutions  are  rarely   to  be 
"  obtained,  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  vivi- 
"  sections  are  usually  performed,  or  that,  when  un- 
"  dertaken,  the  state  of  the  law  renders  them  in- 
"  effectual,  it  may  then  be  considered  whether  a  bill 
"  should  not  be  introduced  into  Parliament  making 
"  the  publication    of  any  cruel   experiment   in  a 
"  scientific  journal  or  other  work  a  legal  ground  for 
"  the  prosecution  of  the  publisher,  and  thus  throw 


"  upon  the  operator  the  onus  of  justifying  the  act.  Hev. 
"  In  view  of  the  ambition  for  scientific  notoriety,  Haughton, 
"  which  may  be  deemed  a  not  insignificant  motive  for  '  ' 

"  the  performance  of  many  of  these  experiments,  it    gi  Oct  1875 

"  is  believed  that  this  provision  would  be  eminently   

"  effective.    4th.  If  a  bill  on  the  subject  were  found 
"  advisable,  it   might  properly   contain  other  pro- 
"  visions,  such  as, — 1st,  the  prohibition  of  all  painful 
"  experiments  on  animals,  except  in  authorised  la- 
"  boratories,  and  by  registered  persons,  whose  ex- 
"  periments  should  also  be  registered  as  to  number, 
"  nature,  and   purpose ;  2nd,  the   absolute  prohi- 
"  bition  of  painful  experiments  as  illustrations  of 
"  lectures ;  and,  3rd,  the  extension  to  three  months 
"  of  the  interval  of  a  single  month  now  allowed  by 
"  law  for  the  prosecution  of  cruelty  to  animals  after 
"  the  commission  of  the  offence.    All  the  provisions 
"  of  such  an  Act  would  of  course  be  carefully  weighed 
"  by  Parliament  in  debate ;  and  while  physiologists 
"  would  contend  for  such  liberty  as  they  might  be 
"  enabled  to  justify  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  the 
"  society  would  endeavour  to  obtain  security  against  its 
"  abuse."    On  the  25th  February  1875,  the  following 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Colam  to  me.    "  Sir,  on  the 
"  25th  ult.  a  memorial  was  presented  to  this  society, 
"  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  and  to  which  your 
"  signature  Avas  affixed,  as  I  am  informed.    A  special 
"  committee  has  been  engaged  since  that  period  in 
"  collecting  information,  and  in   investigating  the 
"  allegations  of  the  memorialists  I'elating  to  the  prac- 
"  tice  of  vivisection.    They  now  instruct  me  to  beg  • 
"  of  you  the  great  favour  of  placing  before  them  the 
"  data  upon  which  such  allegations  were  made  in 
"  your  memorial,  in  order   that   before  preparing 
"  legislative  measures,  they  may  be  in  possession  of 
"  ample  details  should  evidence  be  called  for  by  the 
"  Houses  of  Parliament.    Recitals  of  painful  experi- 
"  ments    on   living  animals   published  in  medical 
"  jovu-nals  or  in  medical  works,  or  references  to  these, 
"  will  be  invaluable."    I  declined  co-operating  in 
providing  evidence.    I  did  not  want  to  be  made  a 
detective,  for  the  reasons  I  now  give.    My  answer 
was  this  : — "  Trinity  College,  Dublin,    10th  March 
"  1875.    Sir,  I  received  your  letter  of  25th  ult., 
"  and  do  not  wish  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
"  question  of  vivisection,  and  the  more  serious  one  of 
"  pathological    experiment    to    be  misunderstood. 
"  Both  practices  in  the  hands  of  skilful  observers 
"  have  conferred  invaluable  benefits  on  the  sciences 
"  of  medicine  and  physiology,  and  I  must  be  dis- 
"  tinctly  understood  to  object  to  their  abuse  only. 
"  The  practice  of  vivisection  in  physiological  labora- 
"  tories  is  notorious,  but  difficult  to  prove,  as  even 
"  those  who  object  to  the  abuse  of  the  practice  (Uke 
"  myself)  will  not  come  forward  to  give  evidence 
"  against  scientific  brethren,  who  are  not  so  sensitive 
"  as  to  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  'persons  of 
"  other  animals  or  men,  although  very  sensitive  to 
"  pain  affecting  their  own  persons.    The  enclosed 
"  prospectus  will  give  you  a  very  significant  hint  as 
"  to  the  practice  of  vivisections    in  physiological 
"  laboratories.    The  University  of  Dublin,  in  autho- 
"  rising  a  practical  course  of  histology  and  physio- 
"  logy,  has  expressly  prohibited  vivisection,  and  will 
"  not  recosnise  the  certificates  of  a  school  in  which 
"  it  is  practised  for   the    purpose    of  illustrating 
"  class  lectures,  or  in  which  students  are  permitted 
"  to  practice  it.    The  true  use  of  vivisection  and 
"  pathological  experiment    is  for  the    purpose  of 
"  original  research,  and  they  should  be  employed 
"  most  cautiously  and  with  a  due  sense  of  respon- 
"  sibility." 

I  now  propose  to  put  in  the  regulation  of  the 
University  which  is  referred  to  in  that  letter.  It  is 
Regulation  No.  40.  It  is  resolved  that  a  three  mouths 
course  of  practical  instruction  be  given  in  physiology 
and  histology,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  King's 
Professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  money 
is  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  order  of  the 
Board,  and  a  note  added  to  the  order,  "  vivisections 
are  strictly  prohibited." 
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Rev.  1868.  Now  are  those  regulations  concurred  in  by 

Haiiyhton,    the  College  of  Physicians  in  Dubhn  ? — Perhaps  your 
M.D.        Lordship  will  allow  me  to  explain  briefly  the  nature 
21  Oct  18"^         ^'^^  constitution  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  the 
^  '  University.    The  University  of  Dublin  was  frona  the 

time  of  Elizabeth  a  very  clerical  body,  and  great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  forming  a  School  of 
Physic  in  it.  It  was  therefore  at  a  very  early  period 
associated  with  the  College  of  Physicians  founded  by 
Charles  II.  There  were  a  number  of  Acts  of  Pai'lia- 
ment,  called  School  of  Physic  Acts,  passed  during  the 
last  century,  but  they  are  all  summed  up  in  one 
School  of  Physic  Act,  which  was  the  last  Act  but  one 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  year  1300, 
namely,  the  40th  of  George  III.,  chapter  84,  which 
repeals  all  preceding  Acts,  except  as  to  some  purposes, 
and  in  the  30th  of  Victoria,  chajjter  9,  called  the 
Amendment  of  the  School  of  Physic  (Ireland)  Act. 
By  those  two  Acts,  summing  up  numbers  of  Acts  that 
preceded  them,  the  School  of  Physic  is  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  ;  and  the  regulations  made  by  either 
College  affecting  their  professors  and  part  of  the 
school  must  be  submitted  under  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  other  college.  They  do  not  require  the 
approval  of  the  other  college,  but  the  other  college 
lias  a  veto,  and  can  challenge  a  visitation,  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  visitors  of  the  college  making  the 
alteration.  That  has  occurred  sometimes,  and  each 
college  in  fact  watches  the  other,  and  when  regula- 
tions like  this  are  passed,  they  are  laid  before  the 
other  college,  and  silence  gives  consent ;  if  the  other 
college  takes  no  notice,  it  approves. 

1869.  Then,  in  short,  the  regulation  which  you  have 
just  put  in  may  be  taken  by  us  to  express  the  views  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  may  add 
what  I  think  much  more  important  than  the  opinion 
of  any  College,  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
educated  public  in  Ireland,  who  are  extremely  sensitive 
on  this  subject, — I  mean  vivisection  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  classes. 

1870.  You  have  mentioned  also  that  this  course  of 
lectures  is  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  ? — Yes, 
Professor  Purser,  King's  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine. 

1871.  Are  you  authorised  to  state  anything  on 
his  behalf  ? — I  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  as 
Medical  Registrar,  and  I  am  authorised  by  him  to 
state  on  his  authority  that  practically  he  feels  no 
difliculty  in  conducting  his  instruction  in  practical 
physiology  and  histology  subject  to  this  restriction, 
although  individually  he  would  prefer  not  having 
the  restriction  imposed  on  him. 

1872.  It  is  your  opinion  then  that  in  regard  to 
teaching  there  ought  to  be  a  total  prohibition  of  vivi- 
section ?— Yes,  I  would  advocate  that. 

1873.  Then,  with  regard  to  scientific  research,  what 
ifi  the  opinion  which  you  wish  to  state  ? — With  regard 
to  scientific  research,  it  is  a  more  difficult  question. 
The  use  of  vivisection  in  scientific  reseai'ch  cannot 
be  prohibited,  but  1  Avould  have  it  supervised,  and 
1  would  use  as  an  analogy  for  its  supervision  the 
corresponding  case  of  human  dissections.  Before  the 
year  1834,  when  King  William's  Anatomy  Act  was 
passed,  anyone  might  hire  a  room  and  dissect  a  corj^se, 
and  he  might,  as  Avas  done  in  Edinburgh,  receive  that 
corpse  warm,  and  not  ask  too  many  questions  as  to 
where  it  came  from,  which  led  to  the  hanging  of 
Burke.  When  that  Act  was  passed^  all  the  evils  of  body 
snatching  ceased  at  once,  and  I  believe  that  now  human 
dissection  goes  on  quite  quietly  without  causing  any 
shock  or  any  ofience.  I  believe  that  public  opinion 
on  the  question  of  vivisection  of  animals  has  now 
reached  such  a  point  that  we  require  a  supervision  of 
it  similar  to  that  which  the  Anatomy  Act  produced 
in  1834. 

1874.  Then,  with  regard  to  teaching,  you  would 
prohibit  vivisection  altogether,  and  with  regard  to 
scientific  research,  you  would  tolerate,  but  regulate  it  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  and  I  would  give  the  following  four  reasons 


for  advocating  its  supervision.  Tf  I  could  trust  the 
conscientiousness  and  the  common  sense,  and  the 
savoir  faire  of  the  physiologists  engaged  in  original 
research,  I  would  leave  it  in  their  hands,  but  I  find 
I  cannot  do  so  for  the  following  reasons  : — I  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  now 
performed  upon  animals  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are  unnecessary  and  clumsy  repetitions  of  well- 
known  results  ;  that  young  physiologists  in  England 
learn  German,  and  read  experiments  in  German 
journals,  and  repeat  them  then  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  second  rate  sort  of  physiological 
practice  going  on.  All  that,  I  think,  requires  control. 
The  second  reason  I  would  give  is  that  in  many 
experiments  which  ought  to  be  made,  the  mode  of 
experimenting  is  unnecessarily  cruel.  And  I  would 
illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  the  expei'iments  made 
at  Norwich  in  1874  by  Monsieur  Magnan,  of  Paris. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to^how  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  absinthe,  I  presume,  ultimately  upon 
man  when  taken  by  the  stomach,  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  The  secretary  of  the  department 
gave  rather  a  hasty  consent  to  having  the  experiment 
made,  without  much  inquiry,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  medical  men  who  were  present  at  the  Medical 
Association  in  Norwich,  when  they  heard  that  these 
experiments  were  going  on,  protested  against  them. 
Although  thei'e  was  a  majority  of  persons  in  the  room 
where  the  experiments  were  performed  in  favour  of 
the  experiments,  I  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  Avould 
have  prohibited  them  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  an  opinion.  The  experimenting  was 
unnecessarily  cruel  in  its  mode,  because  their  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  eifects  of  absinthe  and  alcohol 
Avhen  taken  into  the  human  stomach.  If  you  did  not 
choose  to  employ  a  man  for  the  purpose  (which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  have  been  quite  allowable  and 
easily  done),  you  should  then  have  employed  dogs, 
and  tried  the  experiment  by  means  of  the  stomach  ; 
you  should  have  given  them  the  medicine  by  means 
of  the  stomach  or  rectum.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
they  opened  the  femoral  vein,  and  injected  alcohol 
into  one  dog,  and  absinthe  into  another.  Experiments 
of  that  kind  I  certainly  give  my  hearty  opposition  to, 
and  would  always  do  so,  because  I  believe  that,  though 
the  experiment  was  an  important  one  to  do,  it  was 
done  with  unnecessary  cruelty. 

1875.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Were  the  dogs  placed 
under  chloroform  ? — No,  the  dogs  could  not  be  placed 
under  chloroform  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  exjieri- 
ment.  Your  object  in  such  an  experiment  is  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  two  powerful  alkaloids,  and  the  dogs  could 
not  have  been  under  antesthesia  for  such  an  experi- 
ment ;  which  was  an  additional  reason  for  giving  it  to 
them  by  the  stomach,  or  employing  men.  I  see  by 
the  newspapers  that  there  are  upwards  of  2,000  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  whose  votes  can  be  purchased.  I 
would  undertake  to  purchase  a  score  of  them  to 
come  and  get  drunk  on  alcohol  or  absinthe  if  you 
wanted  them.  My  third  reason  for  supervision  is  that 
many  of  the  experiments  are  undertaken  without  due 
deliberation  and  previous  forethought.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  that  an  experiment  may 
be  devised  without  sufficient  care,  and  something  that 
might  have  been  foreseen  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  which  renders  the  Avliole  result  nil,  and  all 
that  suffering  might  have  been  spared.  Physiological 
experimenters  Avould  be  greatly  aided  by  some  sujjervi- 
sion,  some  kind  of  committee  that  would  weigh  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments,  and  see  that  unnecessary 
pain  was  not  inflicted.  The  last  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  reason  for  supervision,  is 
what  I  consider  the  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of 
many  of  the  results.  An  investigator  naturally  exagge- 
rates his  own  hobby,  and  considers  the  results  more 
important  than  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world  will. 
Now  the  example  I  would  give  of  that  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results  of  many  experiments  made 
on  animals  being  extended  to  men.  The  late  Doctor 
Hughes  Bennett  made  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
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interesting  series  of  experiments  that  ever  were  made 
on  this  very  subject  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the 
liver  of  dogs,  and  he  arrived  at  certain  conclusions 
which  must  of  course  be  accepted  by  medical  men  as 
ultimate  facts  to  go  upon  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
treat  sick  dogs,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  sick  men  at 
.ill.  Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  these  results, 
there  is  not  a  medical  man  in  all  Europe  or  America 
who  has  altered  his  practice  in  regard  to  giving  blue 
pill  in  cases  of  liver  congestion.  "It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  argue  by 
analogy  from  one  animal  to  another.  I  would  give  as 
an  illustration  of  that  a  case  I  am  familiar  with,  as 
the  experiments  were  made  by  myself.  At  the  time 
of  the  Palmer  murder  attention  was  directed  to  the 
properties  of  stryclmia,  and  a  murder  occurring  at 
the  same  time  in  Belgium,  when  Comte  de  Bocarme, 
with  the  connivance,  if  not  with  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  murdered  her  brother  with  nicotine,  led  to  a 
number  of  experiments  being  made  by  myself  on 
strychnia  and  nicotine  ;  and  I  discovered  by  experi- 
menting on  frogs  that  I  could  make  a  bath  of  nicotine 
which  Avould  kill  a  frog  in  a  minute,  and  another  bath 
of  strychnine  which  would  kill  another  frog  in  four 
minutes  ;  but  that  taking  a  mixtm-e  of  nicotine  and  • 
strychnine,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  T  produced 
a  batli  wdiich  the  frog  could  live  in  for  weeks.  I'hose 
experiments  were  published  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  the  first  application  made  of  them  was 
by  a  young  man  wlio  was  present  at  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  who  was  clinical  clerk  in  tlie  Meath 
Hospital.  He  went  out  and  became  a  practitioner  in 
America,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a 
sailor's  life  at  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  who  liad  taken 
a  hirge  dose  of  stryclmia  in  a  glass  of  beer,  and  whom 
he  cured  afterwards  by  tobacco.  Since  that,  five  or 
six  similar  cases  of  cure  of  poisoning  by  strychnia 
have  occurred.  I  went  on  and  extended  the  ex- 
periments to  dogs,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  tlie 
result  ;  I  got  no  such  result  in  dogs  at  all.  That  shows 
how  uncertain  a  priori  jitdgroents  are  in  reasoning 
from  analogy.  I  found  in  that  case  tltat  the  action  of 
strychnia  and  nicotine  upon  frogs  was  nearer  to  its 
action  upon  men  than  its  action  upon  dogs  Avas, 
which  is  contrary  to  wliat  you  would  a  priori 
suppose. 

1876.  {Cliairmcm.')  I  understand  you  then  to  oljject 
entirely  to  the  tise  of  living  ani-mals  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  ? — Yes. 

1877.  Whether  under  auEEsthesia  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1878.  I  understand  that  you  would  tolerate  but 
regulate  the  same  proceeding  in  reference  to  original 
scientific  research  ? — Following  the  principle  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1834,  because  that  is  an  important 
guide  to  us  in  this  whole  question. 

]  879.  Now  have  you  seen  the  two  bills  that  were 
in  the  last  session  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  have. 

1880.  Do  you  approve  of  either  of  those  bills,  or 
are  you  prepared  to  suggest  anything  yourself  as  an 
improvement  upon  them  ? — I  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  either  of  the  bills.  There  is  a  defect  in  Lord 
Henniker's  bill,  in  clause  seven,  in  his  definition  of 
vivisection.  It  is  confined  to  cutting  or  wounding 
either  with  knives  or  galvanism  any  living  vertebrate 
animal,  or  producing  in  any  living  vertebrate  animal 
a  painful  disease.  That  leaves  out  of  the  question 
tlie  case  of  the  administration  of  poisons  or  narcotics, 
because  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  produce  diseases. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  definition  of  vivisection.  And 
then  I  object,  in  clause  four,  to  the  principle  of 
charging  10/.  for  a  license  for  a  person  to  conduct 
experiments,  because  the  Almighty  does  not  always 
give  brains  to  men  who  have  10/.  in  their  pocket.  I 
would  have  the  poorest  man  in  the  country,,  if  the 
Almighty  had  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  I'esearch 
to  advantage,  at  liberty  to  use  it.  And  I  would  leave 
out  details  such  as  that  bill  goes  into  about  mari,  as 
to  whieli  it  is  very  doublfnl  whetlier  tlie  physiology 
of  them  is  correct  or  not ;  and  I  would  secure  such 
a  supervision  as  would  arrange  details  of  that  kind. 
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1881.  You  would  leave  tlie  details  to  the  judgment  Rev. 

of  the  supervising  body  ? — Yes.  I  would  charge  no  Hdngluoji, 
fee  for  vivisecting,  and  I  would  include  more  in  M.U. 
"vivisecting;"  I  make  the  range  of  it  very  general.  (>r~i8""^ 
Those  are  the  only  objections  that  I  have  to  Lord  Henni-  ~  '"  ' 
ker's  bill.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  bill  I  have  not 
considered  so  carefully ;  but  I  have  noticed  two 
things  that  I  object  to  in  it.  I  object  to  clause  four, 
authorising  "  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
"  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in 
"  London,  Edinburgli,  or  Dublin,  the  Presidents  of 
"  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  Loudon,  Edinburgh, 
"  or  Dublin,  and  also  a  professor  of  physiology, 
"  medicine,  or  anatomy  in  some  university  in  Great 
"  Britain,  or  recognised  by  the  colleges  of  surgeons 
"  and  physicians  aforesaid "  to  give  certificates  to 
a  person  wanting  to  vivisect.  I  haveisio  confidence  in 
those  gentlemen  at  all ;  they  would  give  their  per- 
mission or  prohibit  it  according  to  individual  opinions. 
That  Avould  be  no  control,  but  would  he  utterly 
insufficient.  And  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  clause 
eight,  "  A  license  under  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any 
"  person  assisting  the  holder  of  the  license,  providt'd 
"  the  person  assisting  acts  in  the  presence  and  under 
"  the  directions  of  such  holder."  That  would  open 
the  door  to  vivisection  performed  by  young  men  who 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  [lurpose  ;  it  would  be  gradually 
handed  over,  like  post  mortem  examinations  in  a 
hospital,  from  the  hands  of  the  head  man  to  the  hands 
of  the  class,  and  it  would  introduce  the  pi-actice  of 
vivisection  liy  students.  That  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  it,  and  I  lielieA  C  tiiat  is  intended  to  Vie  the  result 
of  it  in  any  medical  school,  that  the  person  holding  the 
license  w^ould  really  be  very  lightly  responsilde  for  what 
was  done  ;  his  mere  presence  Avould  be  sntficicnt. 

1882.  Do  you  approve  of  the  distinction  drawn  in 
Dr.  Playfair's  bill  betAveen  experiments  which  do  not 
cause  pain,  that  is,  which  are  made  under  ana3stliesia. 
and  experiments  Avhicli  must  necessarily  cause  pain, 
and  which  are  made  by  license  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — ^That  contemplates,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
ana^sthetical  experiments  for  class  teaching,  Avhich  I 
Avish  entirely  to  stop. 

1883.  But  Avith  regard  to  those  that  are  made  lor 
the  purpose  of  original  scientific  research  Avonld  j-ou 
be  satisfied  Avith  that  distinction  ? — No,  I  Avould 
require  the  controlling  power,  Avhatever  it  is,  to  order 
the  aiiiesthesia  in  cases  Avliere  they  thought  fit,  and 
to  permit  its  absence  Avherc  they  thought  lit,  but  I 
Avould  leave  no  discretion  to  the  operator. 

1884.  You  would  not  approve  of  its  being  taken 
out  of  the  operation  of  the  criminal  Acts  against 
cruelty  if  anesthesia  Avas  used  ? — Most  certainly  not, 
because  I  knoAv  the  practice  is  to  use  the  anaisthesia 
very  imperfectly,  and  Avhen  the  controlling  eye  is 
gone  to  drop  the  use  of  it  altogether. 

1885.  The  present  law,  I  think,  protects  only 
certain  animals,  and  leaves  Avithout  protection  certain 
other  animals  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  great  inconvenience 
in  that. 

1886.  Then  are  you  prepared  to  recommend  a 
detailed  mode  of  restriction  based  upon  the  view  that 
you  have  given  us,  that  there  should  be  inspectors 
as  there  are  under  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1834  ? — That 
hardly  falls  under  the  province  of  a  Avitness ;  it  is 
rather  for  the  Commission  ;  I  merely  thrcAv  out  the 
suggestion,  as  a  guide,  of  the  supervision  under  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1834,  Avhich  has  worked  uncom- 
monly well,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  Ave  availed 
ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  inspector  of  anatomy 
under  that  Act  as  one  of  tAvo  inspectors,  and  let 
the  public  appoint  another,  Ave  should  have  every 
guarantee  that  is  necessary.  These  vivisections  Avill 
necessarily  be  ahv^iys  performed  in  connection  Avith 
large  cities  and  medical  schools.  There  will  always 
be  an  inspector  of  anatomy  in  such  a  town  as  Edin- 
burgh, or  any  large  toAvn,  or  AA^e  can  get  them 
appointed  if  necepsary  at  only  a  slight  expense.  In 
Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  there  is  an  inspector  of 
anatomy,  AA'hose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  price  jiaid 
for  the  coi'ijses.     If  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
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Rev.         of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  not  undertake  it,  I 
-S.  Haughton,    believe  that  local  zeal  would  undertake  it,  and  would 
M.i>.        appoint  a  colleague  to  him  who  should  be  elected  by 
^  the  town,  who  would  be  a  lay  person,  and  who  would 

21  Oct.  1875.  pj.Q^gg^  ^jjg  public  feeling,  which  is  as  much  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  feelings  of  animals  in  the 
question.  I  believe  no  diificulty  would  arise  in  a 
machinery  of  that  kind. 

1887.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  The  main  operator, 
you  think,  would  not  have  sufficient  control  over  the 
young  men  that  were  under  him,  under  the  provisions 
of  that  bill  which  you  have  just  referred  to  ? — Not 
only  so,  but  the  intention  of  the  clause  is  that  he 
should  have  none.  The  intention  of  it  is  deliberately 
to  let  the  youngsters  do  the  whole  thing.  It  is  like 
post-mortems  in  a  hospital  ;  they  are  officially  made 
by  the  medical"  otficer  who  had  charge  of  the  case,  but 
in  practice  they  are  made  by  the  joungsters  in  the 
hospitals  ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  that  if  the 
responsible  person  actively  supervises. 

1888.  You  do  not  think  that  some  restrictions 
might  be  put  upon  it  so  as  to  enforce  a  more  exact 
compliance  with  the  law  ? — In  reference  to  the  strong 
feeling  I  have  of  prohibiting  students  from  interfering 
in  such  matters,  1  want  to  express  a  strong  opinion 
based  upon  half  a  life-time's  experience  of  medical 
students  in  dissection  rooms  and  vivisections.  Our 
medical  students  in  Trinity  College  include  some  of 
the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  young  men  in  the 
college,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  dissecting-room 
degrades  some  characters  and  elevates  others  ;  and 
knowing  that  it  is  a  moral  trial  to  anj'  young  man  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  hospital  dead-house  aad 
the  dissecting-room,  that  it  tries  and  tests  his  dis- 
position like  the  Lydian  stone  of  the  ancients,  I 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  accustoming  large 
classes  of  young  men  to  the  sight  of  animals  under 
vivisection.  1  believe  that  many  of  them  would 
become  cruel  and  hardened,  and  would  go  away  and 
repeat  these  experiments  recklessly,  without  foresight 
or  forethought ;  science  would  gain  nothing,  and  the 
world  would  have  let  loose  upon  it  a  set  ot'  young 
devils. 

1889.  ( i¥r.  Forster.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  with  regard  to  possible  legislation,  in  order 
to  enable  me  the  better  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  any,  and,  if  so,  what  ?  Both 
these  bills  agree  so  far,  that  they  point  to  a  toleration 
of  vivisection  under  certain  circumstances,  that  is  to 
say,  under  circumstances  of  registered  places  or 
registered  people  ;  in  fact,  the  license  is  under  certain 
conditions.  An  objection  is  made  by  some  persons 
to  any  license  of  vivisection,  and  another  principle 
of  legislation  is  suggested,  that  the  Cruelty  Act  should 
be  strengthened,  so  as  to  include  all  vivisectional 
experiments,  both  for  domestic  animals  and  for  other 
animals,  but  with  a  safeguard  that  if  the  operation 
were  proved  to  be  (under  certain  conditions,  which 
would  have  to  be  defined,)  really  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  discovery,  it  should  not  be  an  offence.  Have 
you  considered  that  suggestion  at  all? — •!  have  ;  and 
I  disapprove  of  it  altogether. 

1890.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  reasons  for 
,     disapproving  of  it  ? — My  reasons  are  founded  on  my 

practical  experience  as  a  frequent  prosecutor  under 
Martin's  Act.  I  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  getting 
convictions.  Some  one  has  to  take  the  trouble  to  get 
the  evidence,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  it 
forward,  and  for  one  man  that  is  punished  under 
Martin's  Act,  as  it  exists  at  present,  ten  escape.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  of  cruelty  practised 
upon  rats  and  guinea  pigs  (which  are  not  under 
Martin's  Act),  by  vivisection  would  be  infinite,  you 
would  get  no  evidence.  For  example,  in  the  letter 
which  1  just  now  read  I  declined  to  volunteer  evidence 
against  scientific  brethren  who  have  not  the  same 
feeUng  as  myself ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  you  would 
find  that  feehng  so  strong  in  others  that  you  could  get 
no  evidence. 

1891.  In  the  interest  of  the  animals  themselves, 
you  would  think  it  better  to  take  the  plan  of  a  licensed 


place  or  person  ? — If  a  Machiavelli  was  putting 
forward  a  plan  to  promote  the  sutFering  of  animals, 
he  could  not  suggest  a  better  one  than  extending 
Martin's  Act,  and  leaving  the  troublesome  machineiy 
to  work. 

1892.  You  stated  that  you  had  no  confidence  in  a 
mere  regulation  that  experiments  should  be  performed 
under  anaesthetics.  Could  you  give  us  any  further 
reasons  why  you  think  that  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  matter  ? — Well,  that 
is  notorious  amongst  physiologists.  Unless  the  thing 
be  inspected,  I  would  not  trust  to  it  that  complete 
anassthesia  would  be  produced.  I  would  not  trust 
the  enthusiast  who  is  dissecting  to  keep  it  up  always 
as  long  as  it  was  needed. 

1893.  We  have  heard  that  he  would  be  hkely  to  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  operation  itself,  because  he 
would  perform  it  with  much  greater  ease  under 
anajsthesia  ? — If  it  would  facilitate  his  operation  it 
would,  of  course,  always  be  used  by  him,  but  not 
always  if  it  would  not  facihtate  it. 

1894.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  other 
experiments  besides  those  which  actually  could  not 
be  made  under  it  in  which  it  would  rather  interfere 
with  the  experiment  ? — Yes. 

1895.  What  sort  of  experiments  ? — Experiments  of 
very  great  importance  and  interest  connected  with 
the  formation  of  complex  chemical  compounds  in  the 
blood.  You  always  run  a  risk  of  disturbing  an  animal 
by  an  anaesthetic  ;  you  certainly  disturb  it  by  pain, 
but  you  further  disturb  it  by  an  anaesthetic,  and  the 
products  in  the  blood  dilFer  so  from  those  in  health 
that  the"  case  comes  under  the  head,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  gi'oss  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  the  result.  The  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  both  by  pain  and  by  anaesthesia  in  such 
cases  are  seriously  altered. 

1896.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  this 
objection  to  the  use  of  anssthetics,  viewing  it  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
anesthetic  you  actually  put  the  animal  in  a  morbid 
condition  ? — Yes.  If  you  were  looking  for  secretions 
'in  the  body,  for  instance,  I  would  not  trust  to  experi- 
ments under  anaesthetics. 

1897.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  would  not 
allow  in  teaching  experiments  to  be  performed  under 
anaesthetics  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  totally  unnecessary  in  my  opinion, 

1898.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kai'slake.)  What  was  the  date  of 
the  Regulation  in  the  Medical  School  of  Dublin  pro- 
hibiting vivisections  ? — The  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  practical  physiology  class,  viz.,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

1899.  Has  Dr.  Purser  been  the  lecturer,  and  the 
sole  lecturer,  .ever  since  that  regulation  existed  ? — 
Yes. 

1900.  Have  you  had  communication  with  anybody, 
excejJt  Dr.  Purser,  as  to  the  necessity  of  vivisections 
for  teaching  the  classes  ? — We  recognize  five  extra 
academical  schools  in  Dublin,  and  they  all  accepted 
this  condition,  and  we  receive  their  certificates. 

1901.  Have  you  had  commuliication  with  any  of 
the  lecturers  in  those  other  schools  besides  Dr.  Purser 
whom  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  with  the  professors 
in  these  five  extra  academical  schools. 

1902.  And  are  they  of  opinion  that  it  is  sufiicient 
to  demonstrate  at  the  lectures  without  having  vivi- 
section ? — They  are,  I  believe,  of  that  opinion, 

1903.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Dr.  Purser  was 
of  opinion  that  that  was  sufficient,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  he  should  prefer  vivisection  to  be  allowed  ? — 
That  is,  perhaps,  a  point  of  dignity  about  his  position 
as  professor.  He  has  authorized  me  to  state  that 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty  experienced  by  him  in 
conducting  his  teaching  under  that  restriction. 

1904.  But  that  he  should  prefer  vivisection  to  be 
allowed? — That  I  presume  is  only  as  a  matter  of 
dignity  about  his  position  as  a  man  conducting  original 
research. 

1905.  Did  he  state  so  ?— He  said  "  Personally,  I 
I  should  prefer   not  to  have  the  restriction."  I 
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presume  he  meant  that  he  felt  himself  slightly  hurt 
by  the  university  impo.sing  a  restriction. 

1906.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  he  wished  to  conduct  vivisection  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  think  he  simply  meant  that  he  would  have 
preferred  that  the  board  should  have  trusted  him. 

1907.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslakc.)  That  is  the  extent  of 
his  objection,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
he  could  teach  better  if  the  restriction  were  removed, 
but  that  personally  he  would  rather  that  the  board 
had  left  it  to  his  own  discretion. 

1908.  Now  I  understand  that  you  propose  that 
certain  officers  or  inspectors  should  license  every 
medical  practitioner  or  scientific  man  who  desires  to 
carry  on  vivisection  ? — Well,  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
propose  that ;  I  leave  that  to  the  Commission.  I 
threw  out  a  suggestion  that,  Avorking  on  the  lines  of 
the  Anatomy  Act,  you  might  have  a  similar  machinery 
for  this  purpose. 

1909.  Have  you  worked  that  out  at  all  further  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  my  business. 

1910.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  operation  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  and  any  such  Act  as  you  might  propose  ? 
— I  think  they  might  be  made  to  work  similarly. 

1911.  Let  me  put  a  case  to  jou  a  priori.  I  sup- 
pose that  very  few  people  would  think  that  nicotine 
would  be  an  antidote  to  strychnine,  yet  you  established 
that  fact  by  experiments  ? — Yes,  I  partially  established 
that. 

1912.  You  consider  that  you  have  established  that 
by  administering  nicotine  to  a  person  who  has  taken 
strychnine  you  would  effect  a  cure,  or  all  events  that 
it  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  strych- 
nine ? — Yes. 

1913.  Now  supposing  a  person  Hving  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  centre  in  which  inspectors 
might  reside,  a  man  living  at  Penzance,  for  instance, 
had  heard  or  read  of  your  discovery,  or  that  it  might 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  called  in  to 
attend  a  patient  who  had  taken  a  dose  of  strychnia, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  administering  a  dose  of  nico- 
tine, but  was  not  by  any  means  certain  of  the  result, 
would  not  your  proposal  prohibit  that  man  from  trying 
the  effect  of  nicotine  taken  after  strychnia  on  an 
animal  ? — If  you  mean  with  a  view  to  administering 
it  to  the  patient  afterwards,  the  patient  would  be  dead 
before  the  experiment  would  be  over. 

1914.  In  that  particular  case  it  would  be  useless, 
you  mean  ? — Perfectly  useless,  and  the  dog  experi- 
mented on  would  have  been  killed  unnecessarily. 

1915.  In  similar  cases,  in  some  cases  at  all  events, 
might  not  the  necessity  arise  for  a  medical  practitioner 
not  absolutely  licensed  to  practice  vivisection  to  make 
an  experiment  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
produced  by  a  particular  drug  upon  a  poison  taken  by 
a  patienfof  his  ? — I  do  not  think  any  hastily  devised  or 
badly  considered  experiment  of  that  kind  would  be  of 
any  use.  If  a  man  was  going  in  for  a  course  of  inves- 
tigation, which  is  a  long,  laborious,  and  troublesome 
thing,  he  could  get  the  necessary  permission  to  do  it ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  these  hasty  experiments  done 
in  a  hurry. 

1916.  May  I  take  it  that  your  proposal  would  be 
to  prohibit,  under  penalty,  any  person  under  any  cir- 
cumstances from  trying  such  experiments  unless  he 
was  licensed  to  do  so  ? — I  think  so.  The  machinery 
I  am  not  competent  to  suggest,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  worked  through  some  such  machinery  as  inspectors 
of  anatomy  associated  with  others. 

1917.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  May  I  ask  in  what  sense  the 
word  "  vivisection "  is  used  in  that  regulation  which 
you  read  to  us  of  the  University,  sanctioned  by  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  ? — It  does 
not  allow  of  the  performance  of  experiments  upon 
living  animals  either  with  or  without  anagsthetics, 
but  it  does  not  ]:)rohibit  the  exhibition  of  experiments 
on  animals  freshly  killed,  in  which  yon  can  keep  up 
artificial  respiration,  and  a  professor  is  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  use  that  if  he  thinks  fit ;  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  a  range  it  gives  us. 
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1918.  So  that  supposing  that  I  wish  to  exhibit  Ecv. 
Weber's  experiment  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumo-    ^-  Haucihton, 
gastric  nerve  on  the  heart,  I  could  not  do  it? — You  M.V. 
could  do  it  under  that  condition.  ,j  jg-g 

1919.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  difference  of    "  _____ 
condition  between  a  frog  freshly  killed  and  a  frog 

under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ;  do  you  think  that 
a  frog  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  is  any  more 
capable  of  feeling  than  a  frog  pithed  ? — Certainly  not. 
I  think  if  you  take  care  to  keep  up  the  anathesia,  if 
you  did  not  mutilate  the  frog  to  which  you  applied  the 
antesthetic,  you  might  let  it  live  again  and  enjoy  a 
few  more  months  of  life.  If  you  pith  it  you  destroy 
it. 

1920.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  King  and  (Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  by  sanctioning  the  regulation, 
have  deferred  to  an  outside  influence,  rather  than  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own  sense  of  the  propriety  of  such 
experiments  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

1921.  I  take  it  from  you  that  a  frog  decapitated 
and  a  frog  under  chloroform  are  in  practically  the 
same  sort  of  state  ;  the  college  says,  "  You  may 
"  operate  on  the  one  but  you  may  not  the  other." 
What  is  the  reason  of  that  distinction  ? — I  must  refer 
you  to  the  college  for  an  answer;  I  am  merely  a 
fellow  of  the  college. 

1922.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you,  as  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  do  not 
feel  a  trust  that  anaesthesia  will  always  be  used  ? — 
I  would  not  trust  that,  and  I  could  not  undertake  to 
be  always  present  to  see  that  it  was  done  ;  it  would 
make  my  life  miserable. 

1923.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  The  object  of  my  question  is 
to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  of  state  between 
the  frog  under  the  one  set  of  conditions  and  the  other, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  I'eason  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  prohibiting  the  one  kind  of  experiments 
when  you  do  not  jjrohibit  the  other  ? — The  difficulty 
of  securing  complete  anassthesia  during  an-  experiment 
is  a  practical  difficulty  in  our  way. 

1924.  You  have  performed  a  great  many  experi- 
ments under  chloroform ;  do  you  find  any  difficulty 
yourself  in  doing  that  ? — No,  because  I  am  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  animal  completely  under  it,  and 
I  tell  off  an  assistant  for  the  purpose. 

1925.  So  that  supposing  it  were  allowable  to 
perform  experiments  under  chloroform,  if  any  person 
did  honestly  endeavom'  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  he  would  be  committing  no  cruelty,  and 
doing  nothing  worthy  of  blame.  You  are  rather 
assunjing  that  nobody  would  try  honestly  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? — No,  but  that  if  would 
be  laxly  carried  out. 

1926.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  anyone 
would  violate  the  Act  ? — From  what  I  know  of 
medical  schools  and  medical  students,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  that  would  be  the  result. 

1927.  You  told  us  that  Professor  Purser  gave  a 
course  of  instruction  in  histology  and  practical 
physiology  ? — Yes. 

1928.  Of  course  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  the 
instruction  in  histology,  as  that  does  not  concern  us  ; 
but  would  you  tell  us  exactly  what  his  instruction  in 
practical  physiology  consists  in  ? — I  fancy  he  is  limited 
by  this  regulation  prohibiting  vivisection. 

1929.  I  want  to  know  Avhat  the  effect  of  that 
limitation  has  been  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  limited 
him  seriously. 

1930.  Can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  he  does  teach  ; 
— I  would  rather  you  asked  him  himself;  I  have 
only  a  general  knowledge ;  you  should  ask  him  these 
questions. 

1931.  In  fact  you  cannot  tell  me  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No,  except  in  a  general  way.  My 
knowledge  of  the  school  is  executive. 

1932.  And  it  is  not  certain,  as  things  stand  then, 
that  anything  which  I  should  call  instruction  in 
practical  physiology  is  given  by  him  at  all  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  might  consider  that  the 
instruction  in  practical  physiology  is  much  limited 
by  this  restriction. 
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Rev.  1933.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  I  might  consider 

■S.  Haut^luon,    thitt  none  at  all  was  given  ? — That  depends  upon 

M.D.        your  view  of  practical  physiology. 
"1  Oct  187"        19''54.  You  said,  at  least  I  understood  you  to  say, 
^'    that  no  great  good  had  been  derived  from  these  expe- 
riments regarding  the  action  of  calomel  on  the  liver, 
,  because  the  doctors  go  on  giving  blue  pill  just  as 
they  did  before  ? — Yes. 

1935.  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  fallacy  involved  in 
that  ? — ^Y'ou  do  not  believe  in  doctors  or  in  blue  pills  ; 
you  are  a  sceptic  about  doctors. 

1936.  What  I  suggest  is  this,  that  vfhatever  might 
be  the  result  ©f  experiments  on  this  question,  the 
doctors  probably  would  not  alter  their  practice,  because 
their  practice  is  purely  empirical ;   they  find  that 
giving  a  man  a  blue  pill  does  him  good,  and  they 
call  it  relieving  his  liver;   but  whether  it  relieves 
his  liver  or  not,  they  do  not  know.    Do  you  not  think 
that  the  fact  to  which  you  allude  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  practice  of  physicians  in  such  matters 
is  purely  empirical,  they  have  simply  observed  that 
giving  blue  pill  under  such  circumstances  does  good,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
the  discovery  of  the  ti'ue  theory  ? — In  either  case  the 
experiments  on  the  livers  of  dogs  would  be  of  small 
value,  because,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  apply  it 
to  the  human  body,  the  experim.ents  have  not  altered 
our  practice  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  men  who 
uniformly  all  over  the  world  maintain  that  practice 
are  a  body  of  great  intelligence ;  they  have  read  all 
these  experiments,  and  are  able  to  form  an  oi^inion 
on  them,  as  well  as  any  physiologist.    Even  supposing 
a  particular  theory  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the 
liver  is  correct,  it  still  proves  that  experiments  on 
dogs  have  done  very  little  for  man,  because  they  have 
not  altered  the  medical  practice. 

1937.  You  are  a  great  enthusiast  as  to  Zoological 
Gai'dens,  and  as  we  all  know  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  efficient  of  secretaries  of  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  absolute  prohibi- 
tions of  inflicting  pain  upon  any  kind  of  animal 
are  carried  out,  you  may  possibly  be  prosecuted  for 
keeping  a  Zoological  Garden,  shutting  up  animals, 
and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  disease  as  a  con- 
sequence  ?— That  never  occurred  to  me. 

1938.  That  might  happen,  might  it  not  ? — I  think 
if  T  was  prosecuted  in  Dublin  under  an  Act  for  that 
purpose,  I  would  have  influence  enough  in  Dublin 
to  create  a  I'iot  which  would  efiectually  stop  all  such 
absurd  proceedings. 

1939.  I  Mr.  HuttGn.)  Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
of  this  Manual  of  Physiology  published  by  four 
eminent  men,  Drs.  Sanderson,  Brunton,  Foster,  and 
Klein  ? — I  have  the  book  and  have  read  it  up  and 
down,  but  never  thorougldy. 

1940.  Do  you  think  that  its  tendency  is  to  inti'o- 
duce  the  practice  of  experiments  amongst  students  ? — 
Most  unquestionably. 

1941.  And  to  spread  it  very  much  in  this  country  ? 
— Unquestionably  that  is  the  tendency.  I  have  read 
a  good  deal  of  the  book  ;  it  is  a  very  valuable 
book. 

1942.  Y''ou  have  not  formed  any  minute  judgment 
on  the  particular  class  of  experiments  mentioned  in 
it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1943.  I  understand  you  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  Dr.  Rutherford's  view,  which  he  declared  quite 
recently  in  a  lecture  at  Edinburgh,  "  that  demon- 
"  stration  on  living  animals  is  absolutely  essential 
"  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  ?" — I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  that.  I  wonder  greatly  at  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford making  such  an  extraordinary  statement. 

1944.  You  believe  that  the  student  cau  be  brought 
up  to  the  point  at  which  he  becomes  really  an 
accomplished  physiologist  without  witnessing  any 
experiments  on  living  animals  ? — I  believe  so,  with 
the  condition  annexed,  which  I  have  explained  to 
Professor  Huxley,  that  he  is  allowed  to  experiment 
on  animals  just  killed. 

1945.  But  with  that  condition  you  consider  that 
a  man  might  be  brought  to  the  point  of  an  accom- 


plished physiologist,  and  able  to  conduct  a  laboratory 
himself,  without  having  himself  r^ractised  on  livino- 
animals  up  to  that  point  ?— I  belieVe  that  if  he  was 
a  person  gifted  by  nature  with  the  capacity  for  such 
a  thing  as  original  research,  in  a  very  short  time 
he  would  make  himself  as  accomplished  as  any 
exjDerimenter.  I  may  illustrate  that  by  a  thing  that 
will  occur  to  everybody's  knowledge.  We  never 
teach  students  the  practice  of  surgery  on  living  men  ; 
we  could  not  allow  a  student  to  amputate  or  cut  for 
stone,  but  they  are  taught  to  practice  again  and 
again  on  the  dead  body,  to  tie  up  the  artery,  and  do 
everything  as  if  the  living  man  was  on  the  table; 
and  some  time  ago  one  of  our  young  students  got  a 
high  prize  in  sm-gery,  and  was  examined  for  this 
hish  prize  before  a  large  class  ;  he  got  very  great 
commendation,  and  is  now  high  up  in  the  Indian 
army.  He  excised  an  elbow-joint  on  the  dead  body, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  having  completed  his  education 
and  taken  out  his  degree,  he  performed  the  same 
operation  on  the  living  subject  with  as  much 
readiness  and  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life 
at  it,  and  yet  he  had  never  in  his  life  put  a  knife 
into  a  living  man  before.  Therefore,  I  believe,  in 
the  same  way  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  student  to 
practice  vivisection  himself. 

1946.  {Mr.  Ilitxle?/.)   I  understand  you  to  hmit 

that  remark    to   persons   having   decided  gifts   

Certainly,  I  would  not  allow  blockheads  of  any  kind 
to  cut  up  animals,  and  too  many  of  them  are  at  it. 

1947.  {Mr.  Button.)  With  regard  to  anajsthesia, 
is  there  not  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  anassthetics 
to  the  lower  order  of  animals  without  killing  them. 

and  so  destroying  the  benefit  of  the  experiment  ?  

Yes,  I  have  tried  to  jiroduce  anajsthesia  in  lions  and 
tigers,  and  have  completely  failed. 

1948.  And  in  frogs,  for  instance  ?— I  would  pith 
them.  I  would  divide  the  spinal  cord,  and  operate 
on  them. 

1949.  But  can  all  the  operations  be  performed  after 
the  frog  is  pithed  which  might  be  performed  under 
anesthetics,  for  the  purpose  I  mean  of  physiological 
teaching  ? — No. 

1950.  And  is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  fi-ogs 
have  a  great  deal  to  suffer,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
give  them  an  anajsthetic  without  killing  them,  and 
therefore  the  operations  are  performed  on  them  with- 
out anajsthctics  ? — There  are  experiments  which  are 
wanted  to  be  performed  on  a  frog,  where  neither 
pithing  it  nor  anaesthesia  would  be  allowable.  I  think 
that  pithing  (I  speak  subject  to  Professor  Huxley's 
correction)  would  give  you  the  means  of  making  all  the 
experiments  that  chloroform  would  ;  but  there  are  a 
class  of  experiments  where  the  pain  itself  is  the 
subject  of  research,  where  neither  pithing  nor 
anesthesia  can  be  allowed,  and  then  the  frog  must 
suffer. 

1951.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  interfere  to 
prevent  what  you  thought  useless  and  needless 
physiological  experiments  on  living  animals? — I  have 
mentioned  to  the  Commi  ssion  that  I  took  an  active 
part  in  that  direction  at  Norwich,  and  I  did  at 
Oxford  also.  In  addition  to  that  case  at  Norwich 
in  the  year  1868,  at  Oxford  there  were  some  ex- 
periments to  be  made  by  Professor  Marey,  and 
the  question  was  raised  at  Oxford  as  it  was  at 
Norwich ;  but  fortunately  in  Oxford  it  was  decided  to 
refiar  the  matter  to  a  committee,  and  the  committee 
revised  the  experiments,  in  fact  introduced  practically 
this  very  supervision  which  I  advocate.  Certain 
experiments  were  allowed  to  be  made,  and  others  were 
prohibited,  and  everybody  was  satisfied  because  the 
thing  had  not  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  this 
French  experimenter  or  enthusiast,  but  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  competent  men.  If  that  had 
been  done  in  Norwich  the  public  woidd  have  been 
spared  the  shock,  for  it  did  cause  a  great  shock ;  in 
fact  the  Frenchman  was  in  danger  I  think. 

1952.  In  I'egard  to  the  ethical  limits  you  would  put 
on  experiments,  would  you  say  that  you  would 
require  that  a   real   remedial  agent   should  be  in 
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prospect,  or  would  you  allow  tliera  as  a  mere 
addition  to  knowledge  ? — As  a  student  I  must  believe 
in  every  advance  made  for  science,  and  follow  it  Avitli 
the  greatest  ardour. 

1953.  But  would  you  limit  such  experiments  by 
saying  that  a  particular  and  a  probable  discovery 
should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  operator  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  a  discovery  which  seemed  to  him 
already  probable  ;  that  he  should  already  anticipate 
what  he  expected  or  hoped  to  discover,  and  not  that 
he  should  simply  perform  operations  on  animals,  as 
he  would  on  minerals  or  vegetables,  Avith  the  vague 
hope  of  discovery  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
all  that  in  what  I  said  about  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
consideration  of  the  whole  question.  No  man  is  fit 
to  be  in  the  army  of  science  who  makes  an  experi- 
ment at  random.  He  must,  whether  operating  on 
brute  nature  or  on  organic  nature,  have  in  his  mind's 
eye  some  clear  thing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  he 
hopes  to  prove  or  disprove.  And  I  would  prohibit 
any  man  who  had  not  such  an  object  from  making 
such  an  experiment  at  all ;  he  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

1954.  Now  these  operations  on  biliary  fistula,  for 
example,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  appear  to 
me  to  open  a  great  many  more  questions  than  they 
supply  answers  to,  giving  only  results  of  the  vaguest 
kind.  Would  you  exclude  them  ?  For  instance,  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  the  account  of 
the  operations  on  cats  in  St.  Bariholoniew's  Hospital  ? 
— I  voted  for  the  grant  to  lie  given  to  Professor 
Hughes  Bennett  for  those  experiments,  because  I 
believed  that  they  had  a  definite  intelligent  object  in 
view,  and  that  it  was  worth  inquiring  into ;  but  1  was 
disappointed  at  the  smallness  of-  the  result.  That  we 
cannot  help.  I  merely  instance  those  experiments, 
not  to  say  that  I  disapprove  of  them,  but  I  think  that 
their  importance  was  exaggerated  by  myself  and 
others  before  they  were  made,  and  the  result  was  very 
small. — Parturiunt  montcs ;  nuscctur  ridiculus  mus. 

1955.  (J/?-.  Ihixley^  As  a  practical  investigator  in 
science,  may  I  ask  you  is  it  not  often  the  ease  that 
getting  no  result  is  getting  a  very  great  result.  You 
have  decided  at  all  events  that  a  particular  agent  does 
nothing  ? — In  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  liver 
of  the  dog,  that  result  was  very  small ;  but  cases 
might  occur  in  which  a  negative  result  would  be  very 
important. 

1956.  {^Mr.  Hutt07i.)  Still  supposing  that  the  result 
opens  up  many  more  questions  than  it  supplies  answers 
to,  would  you  be  prepared  to  alloy/  experiments  to  go  on, 
as  Mr.  Ray  Lank  ester  said,  in  geometrical  progression 
as  in  any  other  experimental  science  ? — I  would,  under 
proper  supervision. 

1957.  That  makes  your  limitation  a  very  slight  one, 
surely,  upon  this  class  of  experiments.  I  did  not 
fully  understand  you  whether  you  would  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  the  inspector  being  an 
accomplished  physiologist,  whether  or  not  to  allow 
any  vivisection  ? — No,  I  would  not  set  a  thief  to 
watch  a  thief  ;  I  would  not  set  a  physiologist  to  allow 
another  physiologist  to  go  to  work ;  I  would  have  a 
bona  fide  inspection.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  that. 
The  public  must  be  represented  on  it ;  and  I  doubt 
if  an  inspection  by  less  than  three  competent  persons 
would  have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A  single 
inspector  out  of  laxity  might  be  persuaded  to  give 
permission. 

1958.  But  the  representative  of  the  public  would 
have  the  power  to  refuse,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
so. 

1959.  And  the  representative  of  the  public  would 
be  very  likely  to  refuse  if  he  thought  that  the 
experiments  were  not  of  a  class  likely  to  do  good  to 
man  ? — I  think  very  likely  he  would,  and  very  proper 
that  he  should,  because  I  consider  that  the  general 
sentiment  among  educated  people  outside  is  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  advance  of  science. 

1960.  That  I  think  limits  the  answer  that  you  gave 
me  before,  that  you  would  allow  any  vivisectional 
experiments   in   the   pursuit   of  science  ? — Subject 


always  to  this  enlightened  control  in  which  pulilic  Rev. 
opinion  would  be  fully  represented.  How  to  provide  Haughion, 
that  I  think  is  the  difficulty  ;  but  I  ha\-e  no  doubt 
the  Commission  will  see  their  way  to  it.  I  might  be  Tr,. 
allowed  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  '  ' 
talked  in  the  name  of  original  research.  It  seems  to 
be  rapidly  taking  the  same  place  in  the  creed  of  phi- 
losophers that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  did  amongst 
theologians.  By  putting  a  man  to  make  a  set  °of 
experiments  you  cannot  make  him  produce  results 
unless  he  is  born  into  the  world  with  the  intellect  and 
the  ability  that  nature  gives  for  such  results.  No 
amount  of  training  will  make  a  man  an  original 
observer.  It  is  a  case  of  poeta  nascitur  non  Jit° and 
I  reiterate_  that  in  no  science  is  the  abuse  of  the 
idea  of  original  research  greater  than  in  physiology. 
Every  person,  second  or  fifth  rate  physiologist,  sets 
to  work  to  make  original  researches,  and  they  are  not 
competent  for  it.  [  think  that  public  opinion  ought 
to  be  brought  more  fully  to  bear  upon  that,  and  to  lee 
whether  the  oljjects  of  this  research  are  as  important  as 
their  professors  say  tliey  are. 

1961.  And  that  makes  you  less  anxious  about  the 
fear  of  strangling  original  research  ?— If  you  were  to 
strangle  nine-tenths  you  will  do  no  harm,  if  you  leave 
the  one-tenth  that  nature  meant  to  go  on. 

1962.  {Chairman.)  Yon  have  not  come  prepared 
to  detail  proposals  to  the  Commission,  not  regarding 
that  as  your  province  ? — No.  ° 

1963.  But  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  should  not  be  tolerated  at 
all  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ? — I  am. 

1964.  But  that  for  the  purpose  of  original  research 
they  ought  to  be  tolerated,  but  regulated  ? — Yes. 

1965.  That  that  regulation  should  be  in  order  to 
take  care  that  the  vivisection' is  only  done  by  com- 
petent persons  ? — Y''es. 

1966.  That  it  should  only  be  done  for  an  adequate 
object,  previously  well  considered  ? — Y^es. 

1967.  Everything  which  leads  up  to  knowledge 
being  arrived  at  otherwise  than  by  painful  experi- 
ments, and  nothing  left  to  painful  experiments  except 
that  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  in  that  way  ? — Y^es. 

1968.  That  this  should  be  done  under  a  super- 
vision which  it  has  occurred  to  you  might  have 
an  analogy  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Anatomy 
Act  ? — Or  might  be  based  upon  them,  making  that 
inspector  one  of  the  inspectors  for  this  purpose. 

1969.  That  the  proceedings  of  all  persons  so 
engaged  should  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  ? — I  wish  to  express  that  opinion 
very  strongly,  that  this  control  should  be  partly  under 
the  direct  influence  of  public  opinion. 

1970.  So  tliat  the  legislature  might  know  from 
time  to  time  what  was  going  on,  and  whether  any 
further  restrictions  or  limitations  might  be  necessary  ? 
— Y'^es. 

1971.  {3Ir.  Forstcr.)  Referring  to  the  questions 
asked  by  Professor  Huxley  with  regard  to  Professor 
Purser's  teaching,  let  me  ask,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
consider  that  by  being  unable  to  perform  vivisectional 
experiments  in  teaching  he  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  fully  what  ought  to  be  his  object  as 
a  teacher  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  most  certainly,  because 
with  the  condition  that  I  mentioned  to  Professor 
Huxley,  of  his  having  it  in  his  power  to  use  recently 
killed  animals,  I  l>elieve  that  he  can  teach  everything 
that  practically  is  necessary.  That  of  course  is  only 
my  own  opinion  ;  Professor  Huxley  or  Professor 
Purser  might  have  a  different  opinion, 

1972.  .Sir  John  Karslake  put  to  you  the  case  of 
a  practitioner  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country  having 
a  man  who  had  taken  poison  brought  before  him,  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  try  some  experiments  with 
regard  to  antidotes.  Y"ou  replied  that  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  that  would  be  useful,  bee  ause  the 
poison  might  take  speedy  effect  ? — It  would  be  certain 
to  be  useless. 

1973.  But  do  not  you  think  that  a  case  of  possible 
utility  might  be  met  by  a  clause  in  any  bill  which 
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would  prevent  a  man  being  punished  who  might  try 
experiments  solely  in  the  cases  of  patients  who  had 
taken  poison  ? — I  do  not  think  such  an  experiment 
would  be  at  all  necessary.  Where  any  accident  of 
that  kind  occurs,  if  a  man  knows  enough  about  it 
to  know  that  a  certain  thing  is  an  antidote,  he  vv'ill 
have  at  hand  the  details  of  doses  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  counteract  that  poison,  and  he  could  not 


possibly  set  to  work  making  experiments  on  it.  It 
was  quite  an  imaginary  case. 

1974.  {Chairman.)  If  you  had  been  yourself 
poisoned  you  would  not  like  to  be  treated,  would 
you,  by  a  man  who  knew  nothing  except  from  ex- 
periments which  he  made  m  the  interval  himself?  

Certainly  not,  I  should  be  dead  in  the  interval.  It 
is  a  purely  imaginary  case. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


^1'-  Mr.  Alfked  Henry  Gaki 

A.  H.  Garrod. 

1975.  {Chairman^  You  are  Prosector  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London? — I  am. 

1976.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  the  word 
"  Prosector  "  means  ?— The  appointment  is  one  which 
deals  only  with  dead  animals.  Those  animals  that 
die  at  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens  pass  through 
ray  hands,  chiefly  for  zoological  purposes,  also  for 
pathological  purposes ;  but  I  have,  in  connexion  with 
other  appointments,  opportunities  of  performing  ex- 
periments in  physiology,  which  are  rather  according 
to  my  wishes.  I  prosecute  experiments  for  my  own 
instruction. 

1977.  For  scientific  purposes  do  you  mean  ? — For 
scientific  investigation. 

1978.  Is  it  your  practice  to  perform  them  under 
anaesthetics  ? — It  is  my  practice  always  to  employ 
anassthetics  so  far  as  to  produce  complete  anesthesia. 

1979.  Do  we  understand  that  all  the  operations 
which  you  perfoxun  on  living  animals  are  performed 
when  the  animals  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  feel  no 
pain  whatever  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  feel  no  pain  whatever. 

1980.  Do  you  appro.ve  of  the  unlimited  toleration 
of  the  practice  of  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
or  do  you  suggest  any,  and  if  so  what,  limitations  ? — 
I  approve  of  the  entire  absence  of  limitation  as  regards 
the  employment  of  vivisectional  experiments  in  those 
cases  in  which  original  investigations  are  being  per- 
formed by  any  man  who  is  at  all  competent  from 
physiological  knowledge  to  undertake  the  operation ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  vivisectional 
demonstrations  for  purely  educational  purposes,  I 
have  a  personal  prejudice,  which  I  think  may  be 
moi'e  instinctive  than  otherwise,  against  looking  on  at 
demonstrational  educational  vi\nsectional  experiments. 

1981.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons,  original 
research  should  be  left  unfettered  ? — I  think  entirely 
unfettered. 

1982.  In  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons  I  sup- 
pose vivisection  should  be  prohibited  ?— I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  any  incompetent 
person  attem.pting  anything  vivisectional  of  import- 
ance, so  that  I  cannot  feel  that  any  restriction  is 
required  in  that  direction ;  because  I  think  that  the 
existing  law  with  regard  to  cruelty  to  animals  would 
include  all  the  cases. 

1983.  Are  you  aware  that  animals  like  those  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  are  not  within  the  Act  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  ? — I  suppose  that  is  the  case. 

1984.  How  do  you  suppose  that  the  existing  Acts 
would  operate  sufficiently  to  protect  those  animals  ? — 
I  think  that  vivisectional  experiments  would  be 
undertaken  by  hardly  any  men,  of  their  own  accord, 
without  rapidly  producing  such  experience  in  the 
individuals  trying  them  as  would  justify  their  prose- 
cution of  those  experiments. 

1985.  Your  opinion  then  is,  that  although  a  person 
is  not  competent  to  perform  such  experiments  to 
begin  with,  he  becomes  competent  quickly,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  of  restricting  him  ?—  I  think  that 
two  or  three  experiments  will  render  persons  com- 
petent to  perform  the  experiments,  or  that  if  they 
feel  then  that  they  are  not  competent  to  go  on,  they 
will  cease  of  their  own  accord. 

1986.  But  with  regard  to  demonstration  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  you  would  prohibit  vivisection  with 
that  object.' — I  think  that  for  educational  purposes 


)D  called  in  and  examined. 

quite  enough  can  be  taught  without  the  employment 
of  demonstrations  by  Advisection,  and  that  a  perfect 
understanding  to  that  eifect  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  country. 

1987.  But_  now  are  you  seriously  of  opinion  that  a 
person  who  is  incompetent  to  begin  experiments  on 
living  animals,  will  become  competent  to  perform  such 
experiraents  after  a  few  trials  ? — I  cannot  believe  that 
anyone  who  is  so  uneducated  as  not  to  gain  rapidly 
the  power  of  making  such  experiments  would  prose- 
cute vivisectional  experiments  for  any  length  of  time, 
any  more  than  any  person  would  frequently  torture 
a  cat  by  vivisectional  experiments  if  he  is  an  educated 
individual. 

1988.  But  suppose  that  he  is  uneducated  ? — That 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  my  experience  altogether.  I 
do  not  believe  that  uneducated  people  would  practise 
systematic  vivisection;  there  is  nothing  inherently 
attractive  in  vivisection  to  the  majority  of  human 
beings. 

1989.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  no  wanton 
cruelty  at  all  in  regard  to  vivisection,  either  in  this 
or  in  other  countries  ? — As  far  as  vivisectional  de- 
monstrations for  educational  purposes  are  concerned, 
any  number  of  those  in  foreign  countries,  and  perhaps 
in  this  country,  would  be  beyond  what  I  should 
approve  of;  but  otherwise  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  barbarism  carried  on. 

1990.  In  any  country  ? — I  think  that  vivisectional 
surgical  operations  ai-e  objectionable,  and  I  know  that 
they  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  France  some 
years  ago. 

1991.  But  as  far  as  original  research  is  concerned, 
you  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  thei-e  is  nothing 
in  this  country  which  would,  and  nothing  in  any 
other  country  which,  if  adopted  in  this  country, 
would  be  a  fit  subject  of  legislative  interference .' — • 
I  quite  think  that  there  is  no  legislative  interference 
required  for  that. 

1992.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  about  the  employment  of  vivisectional  ex- 
periments in  education ;  are  you  speaking  now  of 
general  education  or  special  physiological  education  ? 
— My  remarks  referred  to  the  education  of  classes  in 
special  physiology. 

1993.  'That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  you,  you  do 
not  think  it  requisite  that  a  student  devoting  himself 
to  physiology  should  have  any  practical  instruction  ? 
— I  think  in  regard  to  vivisection  that  a  student  who 
could  make  any  use  of  the  physiological  instruction 
he  is  receiring  by  it,  could  gain  almost  aR  the  informa- 
tion he  required  without  any  special  vivisectional 
operations  being  conducted  by  himself,  or  in  his 
presence. 

1994.  By  vivisection  do  you  mean  merely  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  while  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  feel,  or  do  you  include  under  that  head  experiments 
on  animals  pithed  or  decapitated,  or  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  ? — I  do  not  include  experi- 
ments on  animals  pithed  or  decapitated,  but  I  mean 
experiments  on  animals  under  the  influence  of 
anjEsthetics.  I  should  include  them,  because  I  know 
that  when  an  experiment  is  being  conducted  before 
an  audience,  there  are  many  causes  which  would 
make  an  operator,  from  slight  nervousness,  or  other- 
wise, pay  less  respect  to  the  animal  than  might  be 
desirable,  and  than  would  be  most  likely  the  case 
during  the  piu'suit  of  original  research. 
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1995.  I  am  thinking,  not  of  experiments  made  before 
a  class  of  ordinary  medical  students,  but  of  the  kind  of 
practical  teaching  which  might  go  on  in  a  physio- 
logical laboratory,  practical  instrttction  running  pari 
passu  Avith  the  instruction  of  a  professor,  in  the  same 
way  as  practical  instruction  goes  on  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  pari  with  the  instruction  of  a 
professor.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  kind 
of  use  of  vivisection  ? — It  seems  to  me  hardly 
necessary  that  everyone  should  repeat  the  important 
fundamental  physiological  experiments  for  himself, 
because  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  descriptions  in  text 
books  are  sufficiently  good  to  render  any  student  of 
comparative  intelligence  fully  able  to  understand 
what  he  would  learn  from  the  actual  experiments. 

1996.  You  have  gone  through  a  course  of  thorough 
instruction  in  chemistry,  I  think  ? — I  have. 

1997.  Then  I  need  not  remind  you  that  every 
student,  it  he  is  to  become  a  chemist,  not  only  attends 
the  lectures  of  the  professor,  and  hears  the  description 
of  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  so 
forth,  but  is  absolutely  made  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  laboratory  in  studying  the  properties  of 
these  elementary  bodies,  which  are  as  well  known  as 
anything  can  be,  for  himself;  and  any  chemist  to 
whom  you  suggested  that  a  student  of  chemistry  need 
not  go  through  such  a  training  would  laugh  you  to 
scorn.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  that  ? — 
Yes. 

1998.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  such  a  great 
difference  between  physiologj'  and  chemistry  that 
mere  description  is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  a  com- 
petent idea  of  the  comparatively  simple  phenomena 
of  chemistry,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  give  you  a 
competent  idea  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  phy- 
siology ? — You  refer  to  chemistry  being  taught 
practically,  but  let  me  say  that  a  subject  quite  as 
large,  namely,  surgery,  is  taught  by  purely  theoretical 
lectures,  because  it  is  found  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  operations  conducted,  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  That  has  to  be  taught  by  theoretical 
means  only.  The  student  of  surgery  no  doubt  does 
suffer  from  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  human 
body,  but  he  has  to  make  up  for  that  on  accoimt  of 
the  disadvantages  connected  with  practical  surgery 
on  the  living  body  by  extra  study.  1  think  the 
disadvantages  connected  with  practical  vivisection  in 
physiological  experiments  require  the  student  to  study 
so  much  more  to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject, 
and  I  think  that  that  extra  study  would  make  up  for 
the  deficiency,  just  the  same  as  in  surgery,  in  the 
practical  operation. 

1999.  But  is  there  not  this  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  that  the  surgeon  is  able  by 
his  study  of  anatomy  beforehand  thoroughly  to  know 
all  the  relations  of  the  parts,  and  the  only  thing  that 
he  has  to  learn  is  that  comparatively  small  difl'erence 
which  they  present  in  the  dead  and  the  living  state  ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  physiology,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  no  man  could  obtain  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  operation  of  a  living  muscle  by 
merely  looking  at  it  in  the  dead  state  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  those  remarks,  but  I  think  that  the  difference 
l)etween  the  operation  of  cutting  a  dead  body,  which  the 
ordinary  student  performs,  and  his  first  operation  on  the 
living  body  has  something  more  in  it  than  the  difference 
of  the  appearance  of  the  tissues,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility connected  with  the  whole  subject  produces  a 
difference  of  sensation  in  the  operator.  So  in  physi- 
ology I  thihk  no  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  living  muscles,  that  as  '^ar  as  original 
investigation  is  concerned  I  think  is  quite  correct, 
but  for  the  demonstration  of  things  already  well 
known,  I  think  that  is  not  more  necessary  than  for 
the  demonstration  of  surgical  operations. 

2000.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  there  is  anything 

I which  is  much  easier  to  understand,  as  a  mere  matter 
to  talk  of,  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  ? — It  is  very  easy. 
2001,  And  is  there  anything  in  which   the  idea 
present  in  the  mind,  after  talking  of  it,  is  more 


different  from  what  you  get  by  your  seeing  it,  than  it  Mr. 

is  in  that  case  when  you  have  seen  the  circulation  in  A.  H.  Garrod. 

a  frog's  foot  ? — ^I  do  not  realise  the  difference  as   

being  so  great.  1875. 

2002.  A  distinguished  witness  who  appeared  before 
this  Commission  some  time  ago  (and,  by  the  way, 
an  opponent  on  the  whole  of  vivisection),  was  so 
much  impressed  by  the  difference  between  seeing  a 
physiological  phenomenon  and  merely  talking  about 
it,  that  I  think  he  rather  regretted  he  had  not  brought 
a  fish's  heart  to  show  in  pulsation.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  difference  betAveen  merely  talking  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart  in  circulation  and  seeing  it  was  so 
great.  I  understand  you  not  to  agree  with  that  ? — I 
think  a  student  looking  at  the  heart  for  five  minutes 
would  learn  very  much  less  than  he  would  by  reading 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  to  the  circulation. 

2003.  But  suppose  he  had  prepared  himself  before 
by  reading,  and  then  studied  the  phenomena  as  they 
occurred  in  nature,  would  he  not  have  a  grip  of  them 
such  as  he  could  not  have  by  any  conceivable  reading  ? 
— My  experience  is  not  quite  in  that  direction. 

2004.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Am  I  correct  iu  under- 
standing that  you  do  not  object  to  certain  kinds  of 
experiments  for  demonstrational  purposes,  those,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  animal  is  pithed  ? — I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  demonstration  where  the  animal 
is  pithed  or  decapitated. 

2005.  But  only  where  it  is  ansesthetised  ? — Only 
where  it  is  in  a  condition  from  which  it  can  return 
to  the  normal  condition  afterwards. 

2006.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
anaesthetising  animals,  I  conclude,  from  what  you 
said  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  ? — I  have 
anajsthetised  a  great  many  animals. 

2007.  Have  you  ever  found  any  practical  difficulty 
in  anajsthetising  animals  so  as  to  i-ender  them  per- 
fectly, so  far  as  you  can  judge,  insensible  to  pain? — 
I  have  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  transfei' 
one  method  of  operation  to  another.  For  instance 
iu  giving  chloral  to  a  ruminant  animal,  the  same 
dose  that  would'  ansethetise  a  horse  or  donkey  will 
not  anffisthetise  a  ruminant  animal,  and  I  have  had 
to  transfer  my  anjesthetic  to  vapours,  but  I  have  found 
no  real  difficulty. 

2008.  By  employing  the  proper  anaesthetic  according 
to  the  animal  you  deal  with,  you  haA-e  found  no 
difficulty,  employing  one  anaesthetic  for  one  animal 
and  another  for  another  ? — None. 

2009.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  ana2sthetising 
the  larger  animals  ;  you  have  mentioned  the  ruminant 
animals  ? — I  have  anajsthetised  on  one  occasion  the 
largest  rumiuant  animal  that  CA^er  lived,  the  giraffe, 
perfectly. 

2010.  Are  any  pathological  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  ? — No,  there  is  no 
systematic  pathological  experimentation  ;  the  Society 
has  no  object  in  vieAV  in  conducting  anything  of  the 
kind. 

2011.  The  Society  itself,  I  take  it,  does  conduct 
a  gigantic  pathological  experiment  — You  mean  in 
keeping  the  animals  there  at  all  ? 

2012.  And  in  engendering  tuberculosis;  they  almost 
all  die  of  tubercule,  do  they  not  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
think  40  per  cent. 

2013.  But  as  many  as  40  per  cent,  do  you  think  ? 
— Not  so  many  ;  the  larger  number  die  from  con- 
ditions Avhicli  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  reason 
for  ;  tubercule  is  the  most  common  disease  from 
Avhich  they  do  die. 

2014.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  That  is  to  say  taken 
all  round  ? — Taken  aU  round  more  animals  die  of 
tubercle  than  anything  else. 

2015.  The  monkeys  particularly  die  of  tubercle, 
do  they  not  ? — The  old  world  monkeys. 

2016.  {3Ir.  Erichsen.)  That  being  generated 
by  the  conditions  in  Avhich  they  are  placed  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2017.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Have  you  been  able 
to  fonn  any  judgment  of  the  difference  between  the 
length  of  life  of  an  animal  confined  in  the  Zoological 
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Gardens,  and  an  animal  at  large  in  its  natural  state  ? 
— Only  with  regard  to  those  animals  which  are 
accustomed  to  be  domesticated.  Our  cattle  and  deer 
live  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  quite  as  long 
as  they  are  known  to  have  lived  when  feeding  in 
fields.  We  have  had  oxen  live  for  25  years,  for 
instance,  and  that  is  a  good  age. 

2018.  As  to  lions  and  tigers  is  that  the  case  ? — I 
should  say  the  tendency  for  them  is  rather  to  live 
shorter  lives  when  they  are  confined. 

2019.  (^C/ioirman.)  But  then  they  are  free  from 
the  accidents  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  in  a 
state  of  nature  ? — They  are  free  from  accidents,  but 
they  suffer  from  plethora  or  want  of  exercise. 

2020.  {Mr.  Ilutton.)  May  we  assume  that  you 
were  not  obliged  to  go  through  a  practical  physio- 
logical laboratory  yoiu'self  before  completing  your 
education  ? — I  was  not. 

2021.  In  fact  yon  completed  your  education  with- 
out any  experiments  on  living  animals  at  all,  as  I 
understand  ? — Exactly. 

2022.  {Mi-.  Forster.)  You  have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  administration  of  anjesthetics ;  have  you 
formed  any  opinion  on  this  matter  as  to  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  more  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
anassthetics  are  completely  administered  to  an  animal, 
than  you  Avould  be  if  they  were  administered  to  a 
human  being  ? — I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
that  way.  Perfect  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
during  the  performance  of  an  important  skin  section, 
for  instance,  1  always  take  as  a  test  of  complete 
anfesthesia. 

2023.  But  there  are  cases  which  we  have  heard  of, 
in  which  a  man  or  a  woman  has  had  anaesthetics 
administered,  and  during  the  operation  they  have 
groaned  or  shrieked,  but  afterwards  have  declared 
that  they  suffered  no  pain.    That  of  course  is  a  means 


of  obtaining  knowledge  that  would  not  apply  to  an 
animal  ? — I  think  you  find  that  animals  indicate  to 
anyone  watching  them,  quite  sufficiently  by  sounds, 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  pain.  They  groan  just  in 
the  same  way  that  a  human  being  does,  they  emit  a 
kind  of  groan  which  is  quite  symptomatic  of  pain.  I 
always  take  it  for  such. 

2024.  The  meaning  of  my  question  is  this,  that 
there  might  be  complete  anaesthesia  with  a  human 
being,  and  yet  he  might  groan  during  the  operation, 
but  you  find  out  from  him  afterwards  whether  the 
anaesthesia  had  been  complete  or.uot  ;  but  as  in  the  case 
of  animals  you  could  not  find  out  afterwards  whether 
it  had  been  complete  or  not,  you  would  think  that 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  perfect  quiet  before  you 
had  done  enough  for  an  animal  ? — Tliat  is  my  general 
practice. 

2025.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  Did  I  lightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  during  your  practice  animals 
have  groaned  under  anassthesia  .'' — The  symptoms  for 
repeating  a  dose  of  cidoroform  would  be  the  least 
indication  to  kick,  just  a  movement,  a  slight  raising 
of  the  leg,  or  a  slight  flinching  of  the  open  eye,  or  the 
slightest  noise  from  the  mouth,  not  connected  with 
respiration. 

2026.  But  an  animal  when  it  is  in  full  vigour  and 
sufi'ers  pain  does  groan,  does  it  "iiot  ? — 1  think  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  recognize  in  a  horse  or  an  ox  the 
least  pain. 

2027.  {31r,  Huttim.')  Have  you  made  any  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  on  frogs  ? — 1  have  very  seldom 
anaesthetised  them  with  chloroform.  I  have  given 
them  ether  frequently,  and  found  that  they  have 
remained  under  it  a  very  considerable  time. 

2028.  But  not  chloroform? — [  have  not  given 
them  chloroform. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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and  Phillip  Henry  Pye-Smitii,  B.A.,  M.D.,  called  in  and 
examined. 


2029.  (  Chairman  to  Dr.  Pavi/.)  You  are  physician 
at  Guy's  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  physiology  ? — Yes. 

2030.  In  your  capacity  of  physician  and  physi- 
ologist at  Guy's  Hospital  you  have  considerable 
experience,  no  doubt,  on  the  subject  which  is  referred 
to  this  Commission  ? — I  have. 

2031.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
experimenting  on  living  animals  is  one  which  subjects 
living  animals  in  this  country  to  great  suffering  ? — I 
may  say  to  an  almost  insignificant  amount  of  suf- 
fering, Experiments  need  not  be  performed  to 
submit  animals  to  any  appreciable  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  the  generality  of  experiments. 

2032.  You  mean  owing  to  the  application  of  auEes- 
thetics  ? — Yes. 

2033.  And  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
Guy's  Hospital  is  concerned,  anaesthetics  are  always 
employed  ? — I  have  lectured  for  20  years  on  phy- 
siology at  Guy's  Hos]3ital ;  I  am  for  the  20th  year,  I 
would  say,  lecturing  on  the  subject  now;  and  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  person  in  London  to  commence  iising 
experiments  in  illustration  of  physiological  lectures, 
and  I  have  invariably  employed  ana?sthetics  for  the 
purpose. 

2034.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  From  the  first? — 
From  the  first.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  any- 
thing else  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  No 
class  of  students,  if  I  know  anything  about  medical 
students,  would  tolerate  the  introduction  of  a  living- 
animal  into  the  theatre,  and  a  vivisection  performed 
on  that  animal  whilst  the  animal  was  not  imder  the 
influence  of  some  anaesthetic. 

2035.  {Chairman.)  What  you  say  with  knowledge 
as  regards  Guy's  Hospital,  you  say  from  general 
information  and  belief  as  regards  the  practice  in  this 
country  generally  ? — I  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
if  oxAy  a  few  students  were  together  when  such 


experiments  were  practised,  the  same  objection  would 
always  be  raised  by  them  as  would  be  raised  in  the 
lecture  theatre  at  Guy's,  for  instance,  when  a  number 
of  students  were  gathered  together ;  for  amongst  a 
large  number  there  Avould  be  sure  to  be  found  some 
who  would  object. 

2036.  And  Avith  regard  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
physiologists  and  surgeons  in  this  country,  do  you 
think  you  may  venture  to  say,  with  regard  to  them, 
what  you  have  said  positively  with  regard  to  your 
own  practice  at  Guy's  ? — I  thoroughly  believe  so. 

2037.  Is  it  youi'  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
experimenting  on  living  animals  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  been  very  cousidei'ably  increased  in  this 
country  ? — I  think  not.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that 
it  has  been  increased,  Avhich  I  think  arises  from  this 
cause.  A  little  time  ago  the  College  of  Sui'geons 
required  a  course  of  practical  physiolog}' ;  they  wished 
the  subject  to  be  taught  more  practically  than  it  had 
hitherto  been,  and  required  attendance  on  this  course 
of  practical  physiology.  I  think  that  at  the  time  the 
regulation  was  made,  the  authorities  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  scarcely  understood  Avhat  this  course  of 
practical  physiology  was  to  include ;  it  was  left  to 
the  lecturers.  We  tried  to  get  information  from 
them,  but  all  we  could  hear  from  them  was  that  the}'' 
required  that  practical  instruction  should  be  given. 
This  practical >■  instruction  now  resolves  itself  essen- 
tially into  practical  histology,  as  I  think  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Pye-Smitii,  who  superintends  that  course,  will 
tell  you,  that  is  to  say,  work  with  the  microscope, 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues.  The 
different  organs  and  tissues  are  examined  manipula- 
tively  ;  each  student  works  with  his  own  microscope  ; 
and  my  colleague  superintends  the  course. 

2038.  {To  Dr.  Pyc- Smith.)  You  are  assistant- 
physician  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  physio- 
logy, together  with  Dr.  Pavy  ? — I  am. 
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2039.  You  have  paid  attention   to   the  subject 
which  ha3  been  referred  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  for  purposes  of 
medical  discovery  and  science,  it  is  possible  to  do 
altogether  without  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
or  that  such  experiments  are  necessary? — -If  by 
"  medical  study  and  science  "  you  include  physiology 
in  the  full  sense,  undoubtedly  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  be  done  without. 

2041.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  is  done  in 
this  country  on  that  matter  ? — I  believe  I  am. 

2042.  It  is  proposed  as  you  know  that  Ave  should 
report  whether  legislative  interference  of  any  kind  is 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  jjublic  mind,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  the  infliction  of  unnecessaiy 
suffering  on  animals.  Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any 
opinion  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject  ?— With 
regard  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  quieting  the 
public  mind,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  form  an  opinion. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question,  I  should  have 
thought  that  until  abuses  were  proved,  legislation  was 
unnecessary.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  necessity  for  it. 

2043.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  abuses  ? — No,  I 
think  I  may  say  so  certainly  in  this  country. 

2044.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  known, 
through  published  medical  journals,  of  what  is  taking- 
place  in  other  countries  ? — Yes. 

2045.  Would  you  extend  to  all  countries  the 
opinion  that  there  ai'e  no  abuses  for  which  correction 
would  be  desirable  ? — No,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  do 
that. 

2046.  May  I  take  it  then  as  your  general  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  practice  in  this 
country  should  become  such  as  those  journals  would 
represent  it  to  be  in  some  other  countries  ? — Yes,  I 
think  you  may. 

2047.  And  that  if  there  were  any  tendency  observ- 
able towards  such  a  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it 
might  modify  your  opinion  as  to  whether  any  legis- 
lative interference  was  necessary  ? — Certainly. 

2048.  Reverting  then  to  the  practice  in  this 
conntry,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  a  sense  of  humanity 
governs  the  physiologists  and  surgeons  of  this  country 
in  the  practice  to  which  they  have  recourse  ? — Yes, 
as  far  as  my  OAvn  experience  goes,  undoubtedly. 

2049.  In  the  first  place,  are  ana3sthetics  used 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  use  anfesthetics? — I  believe 
so.    I  always  do  so  myself. 

2050.  Is  the  proportion  of  experiments  in  which 
anesthetics  can  be  used  a  very  large  proportion  ? — ■ 
There  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  experi- 
ments in  which  it  is  impossible  to  use  anesthetics. 

2051.  Then  in    the  very  large  proportion  of  ex- 
periments, ana='sthetic3  are  used  ? — Certainly. 

2052.  And  in  those  cases  I  suppose  the  anajsthesia 
is  complete  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  badly  done  if  it  is 
not. 

2053.  So  that  in  reality  in  those  cases  the  animal 
is  not  subjected  to  anything  that  can  be  called  torture  ? 
— I  ought  to  explain  perhaps  that  there  is  a  certain 
set  of  experiments  to  which  that  would  hardly  apply; 
I  refer  to  experiments  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  action  of  some  drug,  or  the  effect  of 
some  operation.  The  administration  of  the  drug,  or 
the  performance  of  the  operation,  can  take  place  under 
an£esthetics,  and  will  cause  no  pain  whatever,  but  the 
experiment  is  nq|^  then  complete,  and  of  course  it 
is  necessary  that  the  animal  should  live  after  the 
recovery  from  ansesthesia  for  a  certain  time  to  see 
the  effects  of  the  experiments.  Dui'ing  that  time  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount,  not  often  I  should  think 
of  pain,  but  of  discomfort. 

2054.  Then  Ave  may  take  it  generally  that  in  the 
larger  number  of  experiments  complete  anfesthesia  is 
produced  ? — Certainly. 

2055.  Of  the  other  experiments,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  the  most  painful  part  is  done  under  anajs- 
thesia  ? — Certainly, 

2056.  Then  as  to  the  small  number  of  experiments 
that  remain,  are  they  very  painful  ? — I  confess  I 
have  very  little  experience  in  that.    I  have  never 
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performed  an  experiment  on  an  animal,  nor  have  I  p.  yy.  Favy. 
seen  one  performed,  without  anesthetics.  M.B.,  F.B.V., 

2057.  As  a  physiologist,  is  it  your  opinion  that      ""'^  -f^-  ^^ 
there  is  any  large  proportion  Avhich  ought  to    be  b^a^'mij 
performed  at  all,  and  Avhere  the  removal  of  pain  by       '  _^ 
anaesthetics  is  impossible? — Certainly  not.  21  Oct.  18T5. 

2058.  Is  it  Avithin  your  knowledge  that  any  incom-   

petent  persons  perform  experiments  of  this  kind  ? — 

No,  I  have  never  known  such  an  instance. 

2059.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  practice 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  Avho  ought  not  to 
be  alloAved  to  perform  experiments  ? — I  think  not. 

2060.  ( To  I)r.  Pavy^  Referring  only  to  published 
medical  reports  Avith  reference  to  Avhat  takes  place 
in  other  countries,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  done  in  any  other  country  which,  if  it  Avere 
done  in  this  country  would  be  considered  to  call  for 
legislative  interference  ? — I  think  that  more  is  done  in 
other  countries  than  is  done  here. 

2061.  More  you  believe  to  be  done  in  other 
countries  than  would  be  allowed  by  the  sentiment 
either  of  the  medical  profession  or  of  the  pupils  in 
this  country  ? — Yes. 

2062.  And  Avhich,  if  it  were  done  in  this  country, 
Avould  give  the  British  public  a  right  to  consider 
Avhether  legislative  interference  Avas  not  necessary  ? 
— Certainly.  In  support  of  what  I  mentioned  just 
now,  I  should  like  to  state  that  at  the  commencement 
of  my  course  I  am  almost  obliged  to  give  a  little 
apology  for  saying  that  the  course  Avill  be  an  experi- 
mental one.  I  see  upon  the  faces  of  the  students 
sitting  before  me  a  feeling  Avhich  leads  me  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation,  and  to  tell 
them  at  once  that  no  experimeiit  Avill  be  introduced 
which  Avill  Avouud  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive 
amongst  them.  I  made  use  of  that  remark  only  a 
fcAV  lectures  ago,  and  it  is  what  I  am  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  I  have  found  it  necessary 
from  Avhat  I  have  seen  in  my  audience. 

2063.  With  that  feeling,  I  need  scarcely  ask  you, 
lioth  you  and  your  professional  brethren  entirely 
sympathize  ? — Yes. 

2064.  NoAV  are  you  at  all  aware  or  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  practice  of  experimenting  on  living 
animals  falls  sometimes  into  incompetent  hands  ? — I 
liaA'C  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 

2065.  You  do  not  believe  it? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

2066.  You  do  not  belicA'cthat  that  kind  of  suffering 
is  inflicted  upon  animals  in  this  country  Avhich  Avould 
be  inflicted  if  either  bungling  operators  were  to 
undertake  it,  or  if  the  number  of  victims  Avere 
increased  by  unnecessary  and  ill-considered  experi- 
ments being  performed  ? — I  am  not  UAvare  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  of  experiments  being 
undertaken  by  medical  students. 

2067.  You  do  not  believe  that  students  in  their 
private  rooms  do  undertake  experiments  ? — I  do  not 
belicA'c  it. 

2068.  If  it  should  be  established  that  such  practices 
Avere  introducing  themselves  into  this  country,  would 
you  think  them  worthy  of  legislative  repression  ? — I 
think  so,  certainly. 

2069.  You  have  seen,  I  daresay,  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  for  legislative  repression  ? 
—Yes. 

2070.  Particularly  tAvo  bills  that  Avere  introduced 
into  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  last  session  ? — I 
took  particular  notice  of  the  bill  which  Avas  introduced 
by  Dr.  Playfair,  and  I  felt  that  if  that  bill  Avere 
introduced,  it  would  alter  nothing  of  Avhat  is  done 
noAV. 

2071.  Meaning  by  that,  if  I  rightly  understand 
you,  not  that  the  bill  Avould  under  all  cii'cnmstances 
and  in  all  countries  have  been  inoperative,  but  that 
nothing  in  violation  of  it  is  noAV  done  in  this  countiy  ? 
— There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in 
violation  of  it  done  in  London. 

2072.  By  the  limitation  "  in  London,"  do  you  mean 
that  you  are  not  acquainted  so  Avell  with  what  goes 
on  in  other  places,  or  (hat  you  purposely  reserve  the 
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F.  W.  Pavi/,    remark  exclusively  to  London  : — I  reserve  my  remark 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  to  London,  because  my  experience  does  not  extend 
mid  P.  H.      beyond  London. 

B.A.  M.D.       2073.  You  are  not  prepared  therefore  to  give  an 

  opinion  either  way? — No.    I  do  not  know  what  is 

21  Oct.  1875.    done  beyond  London,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  more 

  is  done  in  this  country  beyond  London  than  is  done 

in  London. 

2074.  This  at  least  may  be  said,  that  Dr.  Playfair's 
bill  would  not  be  any  restraint  or  impediment  upon 
the  legitimate  practice  of  experimenting  upon  living 
animals,  as  you  understand  it  ? — I  consider  that  it 
would  not. 

2075.  (To  Dr.  P ye- Smith?)  You  have  heard 
Dr.  Pavy's  evidence ;  will  you  tell  me  whether  you 
agree  in  it  ? — Yes.  And  I  may  perhaps  add  one 
point  on  which  I  can  supplement  it.  I  know  per- 
sonally the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  all  the  laboratories 
in  England  out  of  London ;  they  are  very  few  ; 
namely,  in  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Cambridge, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  another.  At  Cambridge  I 
worked  myself,  and  I  know  what  is  done  there, 
and  it  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  Dr.  Pavy's 
laboratory.  In  Edinburgh  and  Manchester  I  have 
not  been  in  the  laboratories,  but  I  know  the  officers 
personally,  and  from  conversation  and  knowledge  of 
their  character,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  agree 
absolutely  with  what  Dr.  Pavy  has  said  on  this  point. 

2076.  {To  Dr.  Pavy.)  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  what  goes  on  in  any  private  laboratories  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  going  on  in  strictly  private 
laboratories  :  I  have  no  knowledge,  I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

2077.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  know  of  any  private 
laboratories  ? — I  do  not. 

2078.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Pye- Smith.)  Do  you 
know  of  any  ? — No. 

2079.  {Lord  TVinmarleigh  to  Dr.  Pavy.)  I  under- 
stand from  your  evidence,  that  you  think  that  any 
legislative  interference  would  be  injudicious.  You 
stated  that  you  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
practical  grievance  connected  with  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  that  required  legislative  interference  ? — It 
would  pacify  the  public  feeling  if  the  bill  of  Dr. 
Playfair  were  passed  ;  and  I  think  that  what  the 
bill  would  enact  would  be  nothing  more  than  what  is 
just.    It  would  not  alter  my  own  course. 

2080.  You  have  of  course  either  read  or  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  handbook  for  a  physiological  labora- 
tory ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it. 

208L  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  details, 
there  appear  from  that  book  to  have  been  experiments 
made  which  must  have  given  very  great  pain  to 
animals,  from  the  very  description  given  of  them  ? — It 
is  an  unfortunate  Avay  of  expressing  it.  The  book 
has  been  written,  and  the  experiments  have  been  de- 
scribed just  as  though  persons  were  to  perform  them, 
but  that  is  not  done. 

2082.  But  I  have  got  one  experiment  before  me 
now  where  it  appears  to  have  been  done  ? — I  mean 
not  done  in  the  schools. 

2083.  Then  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  other 
places  where  these  experiments  are  made  ? — Those 
experiments  are  principally  described  from  continental 
sources.  The  persons  who  have  written  in  that  work 
have  derived  their  information  especially  from  con- 
tinental sources. 

2084.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Do  you  think  that 
there  has  been  any  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of 
vivisection  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  the 
j^ublication  of  that  book  ? — I  think  not. 

2085.  Although  it  points  out  how  these  things  may 
be  done,  medical  students  and  others  are  not  in  the 
habit,  you  think,  of  ascertaining  whether  they  can  do 
the  things  pointed  out  there  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
book  consulted  generally  by  medical  students ;  it  is 
more  a  book  for  the  advanced,  for  professors. 

2086.  I  imderstand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  after 
considerable  practical  experience  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  that  medical  students  and  others  do  not 


perform  these  operations  and  these  vivisections  in 
their  own  private  rooms  ? — Y''es,  certainly. 

2087.  And  if  there  is  any  public  opinion  that  that 
is  the  case,  in  your  opinion  that  pubUc  opinion  is  ill 
founded  ? — Unquestionably. 

2088.  How  many  courses  of  lectures  do  you  deliver 
in  the  year  ? — One  course  in  the  winter  session  of  six 
months. 

2089.  What  are  the  chief  animals  which  you  choose 
for  the  purposes  of  the  experiments  ? — Dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs;  I  suppose,  if  you  are  to  include  it 
amongst  experiments,  one  might  say  also  a  dormouse, 
which  is  used  just  to  show  hibernation,  but  on  which 
no  vivisection  is  performed. 

2090.  I  meant  the  animals  on  which  vivisection  is 
performed  ? — Frogs,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named  ;  those  are  the  chief  animals. 

2091.  In  every  case  are  antesthetics  applied  — For 
lecture  purposes,  except  in  the  case  of  frogs,  which  are 
usually  rendered  insensible  by  pithing. 

2092.  So  that  no  student  sees  an  animal  experi- 
mented on  except  under  anEesthetics  ? — No,  not  if 
there  is  a  cutting  operation  performed  upon  it. 

2093.  In  what  cases  do  students  see  animals  upon 
which  anasthetics  have  not  been  used,  and  which  are 
brought  into  the  lectm-e  room  ? — I  may  give  an 
illustration  of  what  I  have  done  already  this  year. 
To  show  the  changing  composition  of  the  blood,  I 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  a  liquid 
consisting  of  sugar  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
This  was  etfected  by  passing  a  flexible  tube  down 
through  the  mouth  and  the  gullet  into  the  stomach, 
and  then  it  was  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe.  No 
inconvenience  at  all  was  occasioned.  The  urine  was 
afterwards  collected  by  pressure  over  the  bladder,  and 
the  rabbit,  after  this  had  been  performed,  was  intro- 
duced before  the  students  just  to  show  what  had  been 
done. 

2094.  Was  this  rabbit  afterwards  killed  or  did  it 
live  ? — It  lived  ;  it  had  no  pain  or  any  inconvenience. 

2095.  It  suffered  no  pain  or  inconvenience  — No 
pain  or  inconvenience;  the  rabbit  is  alive  and  well 
now.  It  was  not  a  cutting  operation;  no  knife 
whatever  was  used. 

2096.  Can  you  give  any  notion  of  the  number  of 
animals  that  are  used  in  the  course  of  the  series  of 
lectures  ? — I  should  think  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  say  20  dogs  and  8  or  10  rabbits. 

2097.  And  to  those  animals  that  you  have  men- 
tioned the  knife  is  actually  applied? — Under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  or  some  other  aufesthetic, 
because  we  sometimes  use  puff-ball  where  we  do  not 
want  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart. 

2098.  As  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  in 
every  case  has  the  anajsthesia  been  complete  during 
the  operation  ? — Quite  complete. 

2099.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  in  your 
own  j  udgment  ? — 'No  ;  and  I  would  say  further  that 
the  operation  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  ansesthetic 
being  complete.  If  we  had  not  aneesthetics  to. use  we 
could  not  get  on  with  our  operative  experiments  as  we 
now  can.  It  is  of  the  greatest  assistance ;  apart 
from  any  question  of  humanity  in  the  matter,  the 
ansesthetic  affords  the  greatest  assistance  to  physiolo- 
gists. The  animal  under  anjesthesia  lies  perfectly 
quiet,  and  the  experiment  can  be  carried  out  without 
any  interference  whatever  ;  whereas  if  the  ana5sthesia 
were  not  complete,  the  experiment  m  many  instances 
would  be  interfered  with. 

2100.  Do  you  find  it  at  times  necessary  to  repeat 
the  administration  of  chloroform  during  the  opera- 
tion ? — We  go  on  with  the  chloroform  ;  the  experi- 
ment may  require  that  the  animal  should  be  kept 
imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  for  instance,  for 
two  or  three  hours. 

2101.  I  think  we  heard  from  a  witness  that  there 
are  some  particular  regulations  or  rules  as  to  the 
introduction  of  animals  into  the  hospitals.  Is  that  so 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

2102.  That  there  are  certain  persons  who  supply 
dogs  and  rabbits  for  vivisection,  and  there  are  rules 
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issued  by  the  authorities  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  animals  are  to  be  introduced  ? — No,  not  at  Guy's. 

2103.  {Loi'd  Winmarleigh .)  How  do  you  get 
them  ? — The  assistant  gets  tliem,  lie  buys  them ;  he 
goes  over  to  Leadenhall  Market  and  purchases  our 
rabbits  there  and  our  dogs  too. 

2104.  i^Mr.  Forsler.)  Without  any  concealment  at 
all  of  the  object  ? — Certainly,  they  are  brought  in 
during  the  day. 

2105.  {Chairman.)   I  understand  that  you  have 
nothing  to  conceal  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

2106.  And  desire  no  concealment  ?— In  the  lecture 
room  I  may  say  that  I  have  always  lectured  under  the 
feeling  that  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  might  be 
present. 

2107.  I  think  we  have  been  told  by  the  secretary 
of  that  society  that  you  offered  to  give  them  every 
facility  of  knowing  everything  that  was  done  ? — I 
did,  and  said  that  they  might  attend  the  lectures 
when  they  liked.  They  visited  the  laboratories  and 
had  explained  to  them  what  was  done. 

2108.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
state  that  during  the  20  years  that  you  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  physiology,  you  have  always 
made  use  of  these  experiments  as  illustrations  of  your 
lectures  ? — Yes. 

2109.  I  judge  from  that,  that  you  must  very  early 
have  been  convinced  that  the  teaching  of  physiology 
without  such  practical  illustrations  is  very  maimed 
and  imperfect  ? — I  felt  so  convinced  of  it  when  I  came 
over  from  France,  that  I  at  once  commenced  to  make 
the  course  an  experimental  course.  I  felt  that 
instruction  could  not  be  perfect  without  it. 

2110.  I  apprehend  that  you  have  gone  through 
the  ordinary  training  of  a  medical  student,  and  you 
have  doubtless  paid  great  attention  to  chemistry  ? — 
Yes. 

2111.  In  going  through  that  instruction,  you  must 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  practical  chemistry,  no 
doubt  ? — Yes. 

2112.  And  I  presume  that  you  must  have  derived 
the  benefit  from  that  study  which  everybody  has  done 
who  stvidies  chemistry,  that  is  to  say,  you  must  be 
aware  that  your  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  on  a 
totally  diiferent  footing  when  yon  have  gone  over  the 
facts  yourself  from  what  it  was  before  you  knew  them 
otherwise  than  by  books  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  often  said,  that  I  considered  that  physiology 
could  no  more  be  taught  without  experimental  illus- 
trations than  chemistry  could. 

2113.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  to  persons 
who  have  not  actually  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
science,  the  intensity  and  the  reality  of  the  difference 
between  knowing  anything  of  your  own  knowledge 
because  you  have  seen  it,  and  knowing  it  from  being 
told  ? — When  it  is  seen,  it  is  so  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  that  persons  have  a  good  foundation  to  work 
upon  ;  without  that  foundation,  they  would  often  be  at 
a  loss  just  at  the  time  when  the  knowledge  Avas 
required. 

2114.  It  has  been  replied  to  that  argument  that  a  sur- 
gical student  is  not  allowed  to  operate  on  living  bodies  ; 
but  I  take  it  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
difference  between  a  limb  in  a  state  of  life  and  one  in 
a  state  of  death,  so  far  as  it  is  the  subject  of  operation, 
is  a  difference  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
that  which  exists  between  a  dead  organ  and  a  living 
organ  in  action  ? — Yes. 

2115.  Whereas  a  man  by  studying  anatomy  may 
have  a  perfect  conception  of  all  the  parts  of  a  liml3 
brought  to  him  to  operate  upon,  no  amount  of  the 
study  of  anatomy  can  give  him  a  notion  of  the  action 
of  the  living  parts  ? — I  agree  in  that. 

2116.  Then  I  should  particularly  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  one  other  point  as  a  practical  experimenter, 
and  I  ask  the  question  without  the  slightest  desire  in 
any  Avay  to  diminish  the  horror  felt  at  the  unnecessary 
infliction  of  pain,  but  rather  with  the  desire  of 
removing  what  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  prejudice. 
The  question  I  put  is  this  :  Is  it  not  within  your 


experience  that  operations  which,  when  descriljed,    F.  W.  Pavy, 
sound  exceedingly  horrible,  may,  in  reality,  be^  per-  M.B.,  F.Ii.S. 
formed  with  the  infliction  of  what  is  really  a  small  '^"^ 
amour  t  of  pain.   For  example,  I  will  take  a  particular     b^j'  md 

case.    It  sounds  a  very  horrible  thing  to  say  that  a       '  ^  ' 

vessel  of  a  live  dog  should  be  opened,  and  that  a  tube    21  Oct.  1875. 

should  be  passed  down  it,  and  a  certain  quantity  of   

blood  taken  therefrom ;  that  sounds  very  horrible, 
but  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  dog  will  suffer 
that  operation  with  less  apparent  manifestation  of  pain 
than  he  would  exhibit  if  you  pinched  his  tail  pretty 
hard  ? — Unquestionably,  because  the  parts  internally 
are  not  sensitive.  And  I  Avould  say  further  that  I 
have  frequently  been  unable  to  recognize  the  fact  by 
the  description.  The  description  which  has  been 
given  of  an  experiment  has  been  so  horrible,  and 
likewise,  I  may  say,  so  exaggerated,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  associate  the  real  fact  with  the  descrip- 
tion. 

2117.  There  is  another  point  which  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you.  We  have  been  told  here  that  a  vast 
number  of  what  were  called  wanton  and  useless 
experiments  are  made  by  scientific  investigators, 
experiments  for  no  purpose,  or  no  assignable  purpose. 
Now  you  are  familiar,  I  dare  say,  with  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  the  sort  of  pressure  upon  men's  time 
which  it  involves.  Are  you  aware  that  anything  of 
that  kind  ever  takes  place  ? — I  am  not. 

2118.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  life  it  should  take  place  ? — I  do 
not.  Would  you  allow  me  to  add  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  experimental  part  of  our  course  consists  of 
chemical  and  physical  experiments.  We  illustrate 
the  phenomena  of  life  by  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.  A  number  of  these  experiments  are 
introduced  in  relation  to  the  circulation,  respiration, 
and  digestion;  we  imitate  as  far  as  we  can  the  processes 
of  life,  and  we  consider  that  as  belonging  to  the 
experimental  part  of  the  course. 

2119.  You  are  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  upon 
dietetics,  I  think  ? — I  have  wi'itten  a  book  upon 
dietetics. 

2120.  Have  you  been  aided  in  the  views  you  there 
express  by  your  experiments  upon  animals  ? — I  think 
materially. 

2121.  {To  Dr.  Pye-Smith.)  May  I  ask  if  you 
concur  in  the  answers  which  Dr.  Pavy  has  given  to 
my  questions  ? — Yes. 

2122.  {Mr.  Forster  to  Dr.  Pavy.)  You  stated, 
in  answer  to  Professor  Huxley,  that  you  agreed  with 
him  that  the  difference  was  very  great  in  the 
advantage  of  teachino-,  which  enabled  a  student  to  see 
an  experiment  from  merely  describing  it  to  him.  I, 
not  knowing  anything  alDout  medicine,  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  describe  to  me  in 
what  way  there  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
medical  student  in  his  future  profession  from  having 
had  that  kind  of  experimental  teaching  ? — The 
practice  of  medicine,  one  may  say,  is  founded  upon 
physiology.  Unless  we  know  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  realise  what  may  be  the  condition  in  a 
state  of  disease.  And  I  consider  that  by  giving  an 
experimental  course,  the  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  life  is  made  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise 
could  be. 

2123.  Could  you  illustrate  that  by  any  practical 
case  which  would  show  in  what  way  a  physician  or  a 
surgeon  would  be  better  able  to  practice  the  healing 
art  by  having  seen  an  experiment  ? — -That  may  be 
taken  generally  and  specially.  I  would  say  generally 
that  our  knowledge  of  disease  must  be  based  upon 
knowledge  in  a  state  of  health.  For  instance,  take 
the  spinal  cord  ;  the  symptoms  which  are  produced  by 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  are  manifested  at  a  distance 
from  it.  Now  how  can  a  person  appreciate  and 
give  a  proper  interpretation  to  these  symptoms  which 
are  manifested  at  a  distance  unless  he  knows  what 
must  be  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  healthy 
state  ?    Before  you  can  know  anything  of  diseased 
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F.  W.  Pavy,    action,  you  must  be  acquainted  with  what  is  healthy 

p'/e-Smitit  2124.  But  would  he  uot  obtain  that  knowledge 
J3.A.,  M.D.    l^y  walking  the  hospitals,  and  seeing  the  effect  of  the 

  disease  upon  the  spinal  cord  ? — But  supposing  he  did 

21  Oct.  1875.  simply  that,  he  would  profit  by  the  information 
which  had  been  gained  by  physiology.  The  teaching 
is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired,  and  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
through  experimental  physiology. 

2125.  Can  you  give  me  a  case  in  which  a  man 
could  be  called  in  by  a  patient,  and  in  which  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  had  that  knowledge,  he  would  be 
less  likely  to  do  the  patient  good  ? — If  he  has  simply 
got  his  knowledge  from  books  or  from  lectures,  the 
knowledge  Avould  not  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  got  it  from  seeing  the 
exjjerimeut  performed.  A  man  called  in  to  treat  a 
patient  in  the  one  case  would  have  his  Icnowledge  at 
his  command,  in  the  other  case  it  is  possible  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  at  lectures  and 
likewise  by  reading  would  have  vanished. 

2126.  Then,  in  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  you 
believe  that  in  all  cases  the  knowledge  gained  by 
sight  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  knowledge 
gained  by  reading  or«  by  hearing  ? — I  think  the 
combination  of  the  senses  is  needed.  They  hear,  they 
I'ead,  and  they  see  the  experiment  itself;  and  going 
through  those  channels,  the  information  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

2127.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  May  I  ask  you  whether 
all  the  experiments  that  jow  have  made  at  Guy's 
Hos]jital  ha^'e  had  relation  to  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  human  frame  from  them  ? — I  have  always  had 
that  in  view. 

2128.  Never  performed  such  experiments  simply 
from  purely  physiological  objects  ? — It  is  physiology 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

2129.  Forster.)  Do  you  lay  this  great  stress 
upon  the  student's  seeing  the  pi'ocess  upon  this  ground, 
that  by  seeing  it,  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  by 
reading  and  hearing  is  very  much  deepened  and 
confirmed,  that  is,  the  sensation  upon  him  is  much 
greater  ;  or  do  you  also  think  that  he  does,  in  seeing 
the  experiments,  get  some  information  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  obtain  by  hearing  and  reading  ? — I  do 
unquestionably.  I  think  he  is  placed  in  an  altered 
position.  I  think  that  by  seeing  an  experiment 
performed,  he  is  placed  altogether  in  an  altered 
position  from  what  he  would  be  in  if  he  had  not  seen 
that  experiment  performed.  He  has  got  a  foundation 
or  substratum,  as  it  were,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained. 

2130.  (J/r.  Huxley.)  Let  me  suggest  another 
illustration  of  your  view  in  the  teaching  of  medicine. 
J  presume  that  there  is  no  teaching  of  medicine 
recognized  unless  there  is  a  hospital  attached  ? 
—No. 

2131.  That  is  to  say,  nobody  would  for  an  instant 
suppose  that  medicine  could  be  taught  to  any  useful 
purpose  unless  the  student,  not  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  disease  described,  but  could  go  and 
see  it  in  the  hospital  himself.  That  is  a  parallel  case, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

2132.  {Mr.  Hictto7i.)  Of  course  you  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  many  good  physiologists  have  been 
educated  without  this  kind  of  education  ? — I  should 
look  upon  them  as  physiologists  occupying  the  same 
position  as  a  physician  who  had  not  had  practical 
experience. 

2133.  The  argument  is  one  of  degree  is  it  not  ?  In 
point  of  fact  your  argument  goes  to  this,  does  it  not. 
That  you  ought  to  see  some  sort  of  experiment  on 
living  human  beings  in  order  to  get  still  greater 
knowledge  ? — Certainly  not. 

2134.  You  would  not  deny,  would  you,  that  the 
knowledge  would  be  larger  which  would  be  got  by 
seeing  the  experiments  on  human  beings  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

2135.  Surely  the  physiology  is  not  the  same  of 


human  beings  and  of  animals  ? — There  is  no  essential 
difference  in  fundamental  points. 

2136.  The  points  at  which  the  physiology  of  man 
branches  off  must  be  very  numerous,  must  they  not  ? 
— ^^If  you  take  the  great  functions,  circulation,  re- 
spiration, and  digestion,  those  functions  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  way  in  the  lower  animals  as  they  are  in 
the  human  subject. 

2137.  And  you  think  that  no  fresh  instruction 
would  be  derived  from  seeing  the  same  kind  of  experi- 
ments on  men  in  any  case? — Certainly  that  is  my 
opinion ;  it  would  be  quite  superfluoii's,  not  at  all 
required.  As  regards  mental  action  there  Avould  be 
a  difi^erence  certainly;  but  as  regards  the  physical 
functions  of  hfe,  they  are  performed  in  the  same  way 
in  the  lower  animals  as  they  are  in  the  human 
subject. 

2138.  {Mr.  Huxlnj.)  That  is  to  say,  supposing  we 
leave  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  aside  altogether, 
you  could  demonstrate  all  the  truths  laid  down  in  a 
handbook  of  physiology  upon  a  dog,  could  you  not  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2139.  {3Ir.  Hutton).  The  physiology  of  the  brain 
is  not  the  same,  is  it,  in  the  dog  and  the  human 
being  ? — As  regards  the  elementary  functions  it  is  ; 
the  higher  functions  are  different. 

2140.  Did  the  description  which  you  gave  just  now 
of  your  experiments  apply  simply  to  the  lecture  room 
or  to  the  laboratory  also  ? — I  perform  two  sets  of 
experiments,  those  which  are  directed  towards  mstruc- 
tion,  and  those  which  are  directed  towards  research. 

2141.  Did  what  you  said  just  now  refer  to  the 
experiments  directed  towards  research  ? — The  experi- 
ments directed  towards  instruction  are  invariably  per- 
formed, whenever  there  is  any  cutting  operation  con- 
cerned, under  the  influence  of  an  auEesthetic,  and  the 
experiments  directed  towards  research  are  also 
almost  invariably  performed  under  the  same  state.  I 
will  not  say  that  there  may  not  have  been  an  excep- 
tion, because  in  some  instances  I  have  thought  that 
the  chloroform  may  have  interfered  with  the  conditions 
to  be  observed,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  that  has 
been  the  case  or  not,  the  experiment  has  been  per  ■ 
formed  without  the  chloroform. 

2142.  But  it  is  usually  employed  in  your  laboratory 
as  much  almost  as  in  the  lecture  room,  is  it  ? — We 
never  think  of  experimenting  upon  an  animal  without 
the  chloroform;  it  must  be  something  very  special 
indeed  to  lead  us  to  do  so. 

2143.  Have  you  ever  made  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  strychnine  on  animals  ? — Yes. 

2144.  And  you  have  proved,  have  you  not,  that 
death  under  strychnine  generally  takes  place  from  the 
ceasing  of  respiration  ? — It  does. 

2145.  In  that  case  were  you  able  to  use  chloro- 
form ? — Yes. 

2146.  The  chloroform  did  not  in  that  case  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  experiment  ? — No.  There  is 
an  experiment  which  I  perform  at  lecture  in  which 
the  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  some  strychnine  is  introduced  into  the  circulation 
whilst  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  the  chloro- 
form ;  and  whilst  the  animal  is  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform  it  dies  immediately. 

2147.  But  if  you  keep  up  artificial  respiration  it 
does  not  die  ? — But  that  is  not  done. 

2148.  But  you  have  done  such  experiments  yourself 
in  the  laboratory  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have.  I  was 
performing  some  experiments  some  years  ago  upon 
woorali  and  strychnine. 

2149.  And  under  those  circumstances  the  animal 
woidd  sufiTer,  would  it  not,  because  you  could  not 
keep  up  the  anjesthesia  ? — I  think  the  animal  under 
the  influence  of  the  poison  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  feel  pain  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  poison  had  not 
been  used. 

2150.  You  said  that  that  handbook  of  physiology 
which  has  been  referred  to  was  used  for  accomplished 
physiologists.  Now  the  very  first  line  I  read  in  it, 
"  This  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  physio- 
logical work."    Does  not  that  imply  that  the  editors 
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did  not  take  the  same  view  as  you  take  of  it  ? — Un- 
questionably ;  but  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  book  is 
used  by  any  beginners ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  h& 
used  by  beginners. 

2151.  It  was  supposed  by  the  editors  that  it  would 
be  used  by  beginners  ? — But  persons  are  not  always 
right  in  their  suppositions. 

2152.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  classes 
of  experiments  recommended  in  that  book  are  almost 
always  painless.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  con- 
tained at  page  403,  on  recurrent  sensibility,  and  on 
that  at  page  409,  where  the  frog  is  gradually  raised 
to  30  or  40  degrees  centigrade  in  water  ;  must  not 
both  of  those  experiments  be  very  painful  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  they  were  painless  experiments.  The  first  of 
those  experiments,  to  begin  with,  is  performed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform. 

2153.  But  you  will  see  that  the  roots  are  stimulated, 
and  that  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  pain  in  the 
after  part  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  that 
experiment  would  not  be  performed  at  Guy's. 

2154.  But  still  the  effect  of  that  handbook  would  be 
to  suggest  to  a  physiological  lecturer  that  such  an 
experiment  ought  to  be  performed? — But  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  suggestions  which  are  made  in  that 
handbook. 

2155.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
believe  the  method  of  vivisectional  experiments  to  be 
extending  in  this  country,  or  to  be  likely  to  extend. 
Surely  this  is  a  symptom  that  it  is  extending,  and  likely 
to  extend  ? — Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  being  extended 
by  this  book  which  has  been  written. 

2156.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  all  those  experi- 
ments had  been  tried  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  or  the 
other  editors  of  that  book  before  they  published  it,  and 
that  they  usually  practice  them  in  their  laboratories  ? — 
Very  likely  the  majority  have  been  tried,  but  I  should 
say  not  all ;  and,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  evidence  given  in  that  book  is  from 
continental  sources. 

2157.  {Chah'man.)  The  experiment  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  is  one  Avhich 
you  would  not  tliink  it  proper  to  introduce  at  Guy's  ? 
— I  feel  smx!  that  the  students  would  not  tolerate  it. 

2158.  iyMr.  Hutton.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  would 
not  introduce  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Those  two 
are  only  specimens  of  a  very  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought 
that  the  effect  of  that  handbook  would  not  be  to 
recommend  such  experiments  to  our  English  lecturers. 
One  of  these  experiments  is  on  two  frogs ;  a  healthy 
frog  which  makes  an  effort  to  escape  ;  and  another 
frog  which,  as  I  suppose,  is  pithed  ? — Yes,  it  is  pithed. 

2159.  But  I  suppose  the  healthy  frog  sutFers  very 
much  the  experience  of  being  put  into  boiling  water  ? 
— I  should  think  not.  The  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  and  before  the  frog  could  experience  the 
effect  which  would  be  experienced  by  being  put  into 
boiling  water,  the  sensibility  would  become  altogether 
destroyed. 

2160.  I  suppose  the  frog  would  feel  very  much 
what  we  should  feel  if  we  were  to  be  put  into  water 
and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  ? — I  think  we  should  not  feel  any  pain.  I  think 
that  when  the  temperature  got  to  110°  or  112°  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  would  be  so  altered  that  pain  would 
not  be  experienced.  I  should  explain  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  being  in  water  at  110°  and  in  the 
atmosphere  at  110°.  The  water  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  when 
the  tempei'ature  of  the  body  reaches  about  10  to  12 
degrees  above  the  normal  point  death  ensues  ;  so  that 
death  would  ensue  long  before  the  animal  could  be 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  boiling  water. 

2161.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that 
either  you  or  I  would  suffer  very  much  more  pain  if 
we  were  suddenly  to  put  our  bodies  into  boiling  water 
than  we  shoidd  if  we  put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
then  the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  latter  case  pa"in  would  be  experienced  ; 
death  would  be  produced  by  the  destructiori  of  the 


vital  capacity  of  the  tissues  long  before  the  boiling  F.  W.  Pavtj, 
point  was  attained.  il/.D.,  F.Ii.S., 

2162.  (3Ir.  Hutton:)  The  evidence  is  that  the  frog  findT.  H. 
made  great  efi'orts  to  escape  ;  which  I  suppose  means  ^BA^'lTi) 

that  the  frog  suffered  a  good  deal  ? — I  do  not  know       '  _Z  ' 

that  you  must  interpret  it  in  that  way.  There  may  be  21  (let.  1875. 
a  physical  action  on  the  muscles  causing  those  efforts.   

2163.  All  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  is  that  you  do 
not  think  the  experiments  in  this  handbook  are 
experiments  which  you  would  think  it  desirable 
should  be  adopted  in  the  physiological  schools  of  this 
country  ? — Certainly,  I  would  say  so. 

2164.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Have  you  gone  through 
the  whole  book  ? — The  greater  portion  of  it ;  but 
taking  the  book  altogether,  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  experiments  in  it  not  adapted  for  repeating. 

2165.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  You  mean  by  that  not 
adapted  for  physiological  laboratories  meant  for  teach- 
ing ordinary  medical  students  ? — Yes. 

2166.  But  if  they  were  physiological  laboratories  for 
the  education  of  physiological  students  proper,  would 
you  see  any  objection  to  the  experiments  ? — They 
should  be  prepared  with  due  care  and  caution. 

2167.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  But  even  the  most  painful  of 
those  experiments,  those  purely  demonstrative,  you 
would  think  would  be  right  for  the  purely  physio- 
logical laboratories,  would  you  ? — Whei'e  a  person  was 
prosecuting  physiology  so  that  he  might  make  some 
advance  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  mankind,  I 
should  consider  that  he  would  be  justified  in  resorting 
to  measures  which  would  not  be  justifiable  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  students. 

2168.  But  as  to  both  of  those  experiments  to  which 
I  have  been  calling  your  attention,  they  are  not  experi- 
ments essential  for  research,  but  experiments  desiralile 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  students  in  the  one  case  the 
action  of  the  nerves  in  relation  to  what  is  called  recur- 
rent sensibility,  and  in  the  other  case  the  reflex-action 
of  the  frog's  nerves  ;  they  are  not  experiments  in  the 
course  of  new  research,  but  experiments  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  ? — Yes  ;  but  because  they  are 
recommended  in  that  handbook  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  repeat  them. 

2169.  I  only  want  to  get  your  repudiation  of  them 
as  experiments  for  the  i)urpose  of  teaching  ? — I  should 
not  consider  myself  bound  to  do  anything  but  what 
I  considered  conscientiously  right. 

2170.  {To  Dr.  Pye- Smith.)  Do  you  agree  with 
Dr.  Pavy's  answers  on  this  subject  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
I  follow  your  questions. 

2171.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purposes  of 
teaching,  these  painful  experiments  are  desirable,  even 
with  a  class  of  advanced  physiologists  ? — I  should 
say  that  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the 
j  udgment  and  the  conscience  of  each  teacher. 

2 1 72.  In  fact  you  would  not  disallow  them  ? — I 
would  not  disallow  them  by  law  so  long  as  I  had 
confidence  in  the  teacher. 

2173.  {Chairman.)  But  Ave  have  understood  from 
you  that  in  other  countries  things  do  go  on  which 
yoTi  do  not  approve  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  so. 

2174.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
handbook  before  us  is  borrowed  chiefly  from  con- 
tinental sources  ? — Yes. 

2175.  And  you  do  not  associate  your  reputation 
with  these  experiments  which  are  recommended  in 
this  handbook,  but  on  the  contrary  you  withhold  that 
association  very  clearly,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  suited,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  Guy's  ? — I 
should  draw  a  very  great  distinction  between  the 
amount  of  physiology  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
those  who  intend  to  .  practise  medicine,  and  the 
amount  which  it  is  necessary  to  teach  those  who  are 
themselves  to  teach  and  to  carry  on  the  study  of 
physiology.  This  handbook  is  intended  for  both,  but 
much  more  for  the  latter  class,  and  for  the  latter 
class,  while  I  would  not  bind  myself  to  every  in- 
dividual sentence  there,  I  confess  that  I  think  there  is 
nothing  there  that  is  not  perfectly  justifiable  for  that 
purpose. 

2176.  You  say  that  you  would  trust  the  conscience 
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F.  W.  Pavy,    of  the  person  who  is  to  perform  the  experiment,  but 
Mid  p       '  ^^PP0S6  there  are  persons  whose  consciences  are  not 
Pye-Smith      trustworthy,  would  you  think  it  unreasonable  that 
B.A.,  M.I),    there  should  be  some  security  that  improper  things 

  of  this  sort  were  not  done  ? — I  would  venture  to 

21  Oct.  1875.  suggest  that  that  is  a  question  for  experience.  Where 
any  wrong  or  abuse  is  shown,  I  think  every  physio- 
logist would  wish  that  it  should  be  stopped,  if 
necessary,  by  law,  where  public  opinion  among 
physiologists  is  not  sufficient,  which  it  is  at  present. 
1  know  personally  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  wrote 
this  book,  and  I  should  feel  at  least  as  much  con- 
fidence in  their  judgment  and  their  humanity  as  I 
should  in  my  own. 

2177.  {Lord  Winmarleigh  to  Dr.  Pavy.)  You 
said  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  these  experiments  under  chloroform, 
but  I  think  you  said  they  were  few  ? — Very  few 
indeed. 

2178.  Would  it  be  possible  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  cases  in  which  chloroform  cannot  be  used 
and  those  in  which  it  can  be  used  ? — That  must  be 
left  to  the  physiologists  ;  there  can  be  no  distinct  line 
drawn,  I  think. 

2179.  Supposing,  for  instance,  it  was  proposed  to 
legitimatise  experiments  under  chloroform,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  making  an  exception  as  to  certain  cases 
which  cannot  be  performed  imder  chloroform  ? — I 
consider  that  no  line  can  be  drawn,  simply  because 
you  cannot  foresee  the  kind  of  experiments  which  are 
likely  to  be  required.  As  knowledge  advances  we 
experiment  in  a  new  line,  and  you  cannot  foresee  what 
line  of  experiment  might  be  required ;  so  that  by 
legislation  I  do  not  understand  that  any  hard  line 
could  be  drawn. 

2180.  Speaking  of  what  has  prevailed  up  to  the 
present  time,  what  are  the  particular  cases  in  which 
you  cannot  use  chloroform  or  anesthetics,  and.  which 
you  allow  to  inflict  considerable  pain  upon  the  animal 
operated  upon  ? — There  are  none  at  the  j^resent  time, 
but  I  was  referring  to  what  I  had  done,  for  instance, 
in  experiments  relating  to  the  blood.  I  had  reason  to 
think  that  chloroform  might  have  interfered  with  the 
experimental  result  which  I  obtained,  and  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  perform  the  experiment  in  the  absence 
of  chloroform,  so  as  to  see  whether  the  experiment 
had  been  vitiated  by  the  chloroform  or  not. 

2181.  But  I  think  yon  stated  that  that  could  be 
done  without  pain  to  the  animal  ? — Chloroform  may 
be  administered  first,  and  the  cutting  operation  per- 
formed, and  the  animal  allowed  to  come  roimd  from 
the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  the  blood  subse- 
quently collected  and  examined. 

2182.  Can  all  the  experiments  with  reference  to  the 
liver  and  so  on,  all  without  exception,  be  performed 
under  ansesthetics  ? — J  do  not  remember  one  that 
cannot  at  the  present  time. 

2183.  Can  the  experiments  relating  to  the  nerves 
connected  with  the  brain,  and  so  on  ? — With  regard 
to  the  nerves,  with  some  of  those  experiments  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  animal  should  not  be  imder  the 
influence  of  chloroform. 

2184.  And  would  those  be  very  painful? — I  do  not 
consider  that  any  material  amount  of  pain  need  be 
inflicted,  because  all  that  would  be  required  woukl  be 
to  just  see  the  result,  and  then  no  imnecessary  pro- 
longation of  sufliering  need  be  produced. 

2185.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a 
bill  framed  generally  upon  the  basis  of  Dr.  Playfair's 
bill  would  not  be  restrictive  of  anything  which  is  now 
done  by  physiologists  in  this  country  ? — I  felt,  on 
looking  through  that  bill,  that  it  would  not  restrict 
the  course  which  I  was  myself  pursuing. 

2186.  {To  Dr.  Pye-Smith.)  Is  that  your  opinion 
also  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  might  possibly  to  some  extent 
throw  difBculties  in  the  way,  but  not  seriously.  But  it 
would,  I  think,  throw  a  kind  of  stigma  over  pliysio- 
logical  experiments. 

2187.  Then  it  is  merely  a  sentiment,  that  it  would 
involve  what  you  consider  to  be  an  undeserved  stigma 
upon  the  profession  in  this  coimtry  ? — Yes. 


2188.  But  it  would  not  you  think,  interfere  with 
anything  which  those  whom  you  are  acquainted  with, 
or  whom  you  beheve  to  be  the  principal  physiologists 
in  this  country,  really  practice  ? — No. 

2189.  It  would  therefore  be  operative,  if  at  all. 
against  other  persons  outside  those  whom  you  have  in 
your  contemplation  ? — Yes. 

2190.  Then  if  it  shoidd  so  happen  that  there  was 
sufficient  reason  to  think  that  there  either  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  persons  of  a  difierent  description 
from  those  whom  you  are  acquainted  with,  you  would 
not  see  any  very  serious  diflaculty  in  the  operation  of 
the  bill  ? — Certainly  not. 

2191.  {Mr.  Forster  to  Dr.  Pavy.)  I  understand  by 
your  answers,  that  you  ^TOuld  see  no  objection  to  the 
prevention  of  all  experiments  for  merely  demonstrative 
or  teaching  purposes  in  which  ansesthetics  are  not 
used  ? — Anesthetics  used  at  the  commencement  or 
during  the  operative  part  of  the  experiment. 

2192.  Ana3sthetics  used  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  your  experiments  at  Guy's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

2193.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  said  that  the  experi- 
'  ment  on  recurrent  sensibility  would  not  be  tolerated 

by  the  students  at  Guy's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

2194.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  mean  that 
the  students  at  Guy's  Hospital  are  a  fair  average 
sample  of  the  students  at  all  well  conducted  schools  of 
medicine  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so. 

2195.  And  if  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  like  the 
students  at  Guy's  Hospital  would  not  tolerate  that 
experiment,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  large  bodies 
of  students  in  other  schools  would  have  the  same 
repugnance  to  it  which  would  be  manifested  at  your 
school  ? — I  think  so. 

2196.  And  consequently  that  in  all  probability  no 
teacher  of  physiology  would  demonstrate  such  an 
experiment  as  that  to  his  class  ? — Not  to  his  class. 

2197.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating 
more  largely  I  think  than  most  teachers  of  physiology, 
for  a  longer  period,  at  all  events  for  the  last  20  years, 
before  very  large  classes,  and  having  been  a  teacher 
for  so  lengthened  a  period  as  that,  you  must  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  of  the  progress 
of  the  men  that  you  have  taught  in  after  life  ? — Yes. 

2198.  Have  you  found  that  the  practice  of  attending 
demonstrations  of  physiological  experiments  or  in 
IJhysiological  laboratories  where  experiments  are  made, 
tends  to  harden  the  heart  or  to  alter  the  character 
injuriously  of  those  who  study  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

2199.  You  do  not  think  so  from  your  experience 
during  that  lengthened  period,  and  having  been  able 
to  trace  the  progress  of  these  men  after  their  esta- 
blishment in  practice  ? — I  think  certainly  not. 

2200.  Besides  those  experiments  which  are  demon- 
strative experiments  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  performing,  there  are  a  series  of  observations  which 
may  be  submitted  with  great  advantage  to  students, 
I  presume,  in  your  opinion,  which  are  not  exactly 
experiments,  but  by  which  certain  actions  going  on  in 
the  living  body  are  visible  and  can  be  shown  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  action  of  the  heart  in  an  animal  which 
is  pithed,  but  in  which  artificial  respiration  keeps  up 
that  action  ? — Yes. 

2201.  Now  do  you  think  it  could  be  possible  for 
anybody  who  has  not  seen  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  drfferent  chambers  of  the  heart  under  those 
circumstances  to  form  a  correct  estimate  really  of  the 
action  of  a  living  heart  ? — I  think  not.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  answer  to  a  question  previously,  I  think  that 
a  person  who  has  seen  these  things  is  placed  in  a 
different  position  from  a  person  who  has  not  seen 
them. 

2202.  And  that  the  physician  who  has  seen  such  a 
thing  as  that  would  be  better  capable  in  his  practice  of 
judging  of  the  morbid  action  of  a  living  heart,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  seen  the  healthy  action  in  a 
living  animal  ? — I  consider  unquestionably  so. 

2203.  Then  again  with  regard  to  such  an  observa- 
tion, which  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  of  the 
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peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  in  examining  that, 
do  you  think  that  a  surgeon  who  has  seen  that  move- 
ment would  be  able  to  form  a  better  conception  of  such 
a  disease  as  intus-susception  than  a  man  who  has  never 
seen  it  ? — I  think  that  seeing  the  peristfJtic  action  of 
the  intestines  gives  an  idea  which  would  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  a  surgeon  after. 

2204.  {Lm-d  Winmarleigh.)  He  would  not  derive 
the  same  knowledge  from  theory,  you  think  ? — I  do 


not  see  how  he  can  have  a  correct  conception  without 
seeing  it. 

2205.  You  have  never  found  any  practical  difficulty 
in  keeping  animals  imder  ansethesia  sufficiently  long 
for  all  purposes  of  demonstration  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ments out  of  the  class  room  ? — Not  the  slightest.  An 
animal  may  be  easily  kept  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  for  three  hours.  I  have  done  this  myself 
within  the  last  two  months. 


F.  W.  Pavy, 
M.D.,  F.R.S., 

and  P.  H. 

Pye-Smith, 
B.A.,  M.D. 

21  Oct.  1875. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  2  o'clock. 


Saturday,  23rd  October  1875. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq.' 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Burdon-Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  called  in  and 

examined. 


2206.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Burdmi  -  Sanderson.) 
You  are  Professor  of  Human  Physiology  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London  ? — Yes. 

2207.  But  you  represent  the  London  University  in 
your  professional  capacity,  do  you  not  ? — I  am  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution,  Avhich  is 
immediately  under  the  London  University. 

2208.  {  To  Dr.  Foster.)  You  are  Pra)lector  of  Physi- 
ology in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

2209.  {To  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson.)  You  are  the 
author  of  one  part  of  the  "  Handbook  for  the  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  ?" — I  am. 

2210.  {To  Dr.  Foster.)  And  you  are  the  author  of 
another  part  ? — Yes. 

2211.  {To  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson.)  We  were  told 
the  other  day  that  this  book  had  been  very  much 
founded  upon  experiments  conducted  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  ;  is  that  so  ? — The  whole  subject  of  physiology  is 
founded  to  the  extent  of  about  perhaps  nine  parts  out 
of  ten  upon  experiments  conducted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, because  physiology  has  been  very  much  neglected 
in  England  during  the  past  20  years. 

2212.  Then  you  consider,  do  you,  that  physiology 
is  now  taking  what  may  be  considered  rather  a  new 
start  in  England? — I  hardly  think  that.  It  is  to 
a  certain  extent  taking  a  new  start,  but  it  has 
not  yet  taken  any  very  decidedly  new  start.  The 
science  has  progressed  very  considerably,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  all  countries  during  the  last  25  years ; 
and  all  that  has  been  done  lately  is  to  organize  schools 
of  physiology  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  they 
were  organized  before. 

2213.  In  this  country  you  mean  ? — In  this  country. 

2214.  This  book  is  prepared  with  a  view  to  a  more 
general  study  of  physiology  in  this  country  than  we 
have  had  heretofore,  is  that  so  ? — I  should  rather 
answer  that  question  thus  :  it  has  been  prepared  for 
tlie  piirpose  of  enabling  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
experimental  study  of  physiology  to  do  it  in  the  most 
effectual  way. 

2215.  In  short,  to  give  what  I  said  before,  a  new 
start  to  a  science  which  you  said  has  hitherto  been 
very  much  neglected  in  this  country  ? — Exactly. 

2216.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
foreign  schools  upon  this  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
maybe  known  from  the  published  medical  journals  ? — 
I  am. 

2217.  We  have  understood  from  many  very  eminent 
witnesses  who  have  been  before  us,  that  there  are  many 
things  done  on  the  continent  in  regard  to  this  subject 
which  would  not  be  approved  if  they  were  introduced 


and  Mr. 
M.  Foster, 
M.D.,  F.Ii.S. 


Mr. 
J.  liurdmi- 
Sawlersoii, 

here  either  by  the  medical  teachers  or  by  the  medical  M.B.,  F.R.S 
pupils,  is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  is  rather  a  dangerous 
question  to  answer.    Investigations  in  physiology  ai'c 
conducted  abroad  by  men  of  very  great  eminence  ; 
at  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  science  have    23  Oct.  18 

so  many  great  men  lived  as  at  the  present  moment ;   

and  to  speak  of  such  men  in  terms  of  criticism  woidd 
be  perhaps  rather  bold,  but  there  are  certainly  things 
done  in  connection  with  teaching  abroad,  and  even 
in  connection  with  research,  which  ought  not  to  be 
done  on  humanitarian  grounds,  if  I  may  be  excused 
for  using  the  word. 

2218.  If  therefore  the  Legislature  and  the  British 
public  should  think  it  desirable  to  prevent  the  possible 
introduction  of  similar  practices  into  this  country,  you 
would  not  be  prepared  to  dissent  from  that  desire  on 
their  part  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  tipon  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done. 

2219.  I  am  assuming  that  it  was  done  in  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  manner  ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  object  to  be  attained,  you  would  not  dissent  from 
the  object  which  the  Legislature  in  the  supposed  case 
would  have  in  view  ? — Certainly  not. 

2220.  I  think  you  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  bill  at  the  time  that  he  introduced  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — I  was,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  regard  to  it.  I  had  some  conferences  with  Dr.  Play- 
fair  on  the  subject,  and  with  other  gentlemen  ;  and  in 
the  main  I  approved  of  it,  and  thought  it  was  a  suit- 
able measure. 

2221.  Now  in  the  general  sentiment  which  has  been 
expressed  here  by  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
men,  that  the  giving  pain  to  animals  is  a  great  evil,  and 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  I  am  sure  I  may 
take  you  as  entirely  agreeing  ? — Entirely. 

2222.  So  that  if  an  experiment  coidd  be  tried  with 
complete  ansesthesia,  and  complete  anaesthesia  were 
not  employed,  you  would  condemn  it  very  much  ? — I 
should  condemn  the  non-employment  of  anaesthesia. 

2223.  If  an  experiment  was  in  your  opinion  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  attaining  of  some  point  of 
physiological  knowledge,  and  it  was  a  painful  experi- 
ment, an  unnecessary  repetition  of  that  would  be  equally 
foreign  to  any  approval  of  yours,  I  presume  ? — I  should 
be  very  cautious  in  finding  fault  with  anybody  for 
repeating  an  experiment ;  because  all  facts  in  science 
require  repeating  in  order  to  make  them  certain ;  and 
of  course  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  how  often  an 
observation  must  be  repeated.  It  must  be  repeated 
a  sufficient  niunber  of  times  for  us  to  be  sure  that 
no  error  exists,  because  if  a  fact  goes  forth  which 
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Mr.         has  not  been  made  sufficiently  sure  by  exactness 
,/.  Bardon-         observation,  without  referring  to  the  scientific  evils 
Sandersmi,^    ^^^''^  would  arise  therefrom,  it  would  lead  to  the 
^  '  and  Mr'   '  making  of  additional  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 

M.  Foster,      making  it  certain. 
M.D.,  F.R.S.       2224.  That  you  consider  is  frequently  a  very  diffi- 

  cult  point  to  determine  ? — A  very  difficult  point. 

23  Oct.  1875,  2225.  One  which  ought  to  be  determined,  if  at  all, 
by  the  most  competent  and  most  scientific  persons  ? — 
I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

2226.  And  ought  therefore  not  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  every  person  who  might  imagine  himself 
to  be  a  competent  person,  Avhen  perhaps  nobody  else 
would  be  likely  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ? — No 
doubt. 

2227.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  and  information 
go,  the  practice  in  this  country  is  different  from  that 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  known  to  prevail  in  some 
other  countries,  is  it  not? — The  sentiment  is  quite 
different  among  physiological  workers,  and  consequently 
the  practice  is  different. 

2228.  The  sentiment  in  this  country  has  been  thus 
in  your  opinion  quite  correctly  described  to  us  as  being 
a  sentiment  that  pain  is  a  great  evil,  that  it  should  be 
avoided  where  possible,  and,  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  it,  should  be  minimized  ?— Certainly, 

2229.  And  that  the  utmost  care  should  he  taken  to 
accomplish  that  in  every  experiment  that  is  tried  ? — 
Certainly. 

2230.  We  were  told  by  the  teachers  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  schools  in  London,  that  in  all  demonstra- 
tions at  their  school  complete  anaesthesia  is  resorted  to. 
Is  it  your  belief  that  that  is  the  case  generally  in  all 
the  schools  in  this  coimtry  ? — I  can  only  say  what  my 
own  practice  is.  I  always  have  been  in  the  habit  at  the 
beginning  of  my  course,  long  before  this  present  agi- 
tation commenced,  of  explaining  to  students  that  in  all 
experiments  which  were  used  for  demonstraticnal 
pin-poses,  the  animals  are  anaesthetised. 

2231.  So  that  an  entire  absence  of  pain  may  be 
predicated  so  far  as  demonstration  to  pupils  is  con- 
cerned ? — Certainly,  in  my  school  it  is  so.  There  is 
one  observation  I  should  like  to  make,  namely,  that 
outside  of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  physiology  comes 
a  subject  which  belongs  to  physiology,  but  would 
not  be  ordinarily  included  in  it,  namely,  the  subject  of 
pharmacology,  including  toxicology.  In  this  case  if 
anything  is  to  be  shown  to  students  (and  I  think  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  actions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  poisons  should  be  shown),  the  experi- 
ments would  necessarily  be  attended  with  pain. 
It  does  not  come  within  my  scope  to  make  such 
experiments  before  students,  or  to  show  them  ;  but  I 
should  not  think  that  a  teacher  of  pharmacology  was 
not  justified  in  exhibiting  the  efTects  of  some  of  the 
most  important  poisons,  although  that  might  be 
attended  with  pain. 

2232.  And  although  the  action  of  the  poison  was 
perfectly  well  known,  and  therefore  no  new  scientific 
information  would  be  obtained  by  that  particular 
experiment  ? — I  mean  that.  I  refer  to  certain  poisons 
of  which  the  action  is  extremely  characteristic, 
which  kill  the  animal  used,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
kill  the  animal  without  pain  ;  you  cannot  call  it  a  case 
of  eiithanasia  ;  it  is  a  case  in  which  death  does  not  take 
place  in  so  short  a  way  as  it  might  be  produced  ;  but 
it  does  not  strictly  come  within  the  definition  given 
of  experiments  made  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
physiology. 

2233.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  cases  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  here,  of  animals  having  been  starved  to 
deatli,  or  nearly  to  death,  in  order  to  showj^upils  that  a 
very  small  injury  will  terminate  life  in  an  animal  so 
reduced  ? — As  to  such  an  experiment  as  that  it  would 
be  of  course  very  objectionable  to  make  it  for  demon- 
strational  purposes,  and  it  would  be  altogether  un- 
instructive.  I  was  alluding  for  example  to  such 
a  poison  as  strychnia,  as  to  the  action  of  which  no 
one  can  form  a  vivid  conception  tmless  he  has  seen  an 
animal  under  its  influence. 

2234.  The  point  which  I  want  to  have  as  clearly  as 


we  can  get  it  on  the  notes  is,  whether  the  experi- 
ments in  toxicology,  which  you  think  ought  not  bo 
excluded  from  experiments  of  mere  demonstration  to 
pupils,  are  of  a  very  severe  and  protracted  nature,  or 
Avhether  they  are  of  a  less  severe  and  protracted 
nature  ? — They  are  all  of  them  very  short  indeed  as 
regards  the  time  during  which  the  suffering  is  inflicted. 

2235.  So  that  what  you  contemplate  as  regards  the 
demonstration  to  pupils  is,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
knife,  a  complete  absence  of  pain  ? — Yes. 

2236.  And  as  regards  the  use  of  poisons,  only  a 
comparatively  slight  suffering  of  pain  ? — Yes. 

2237.  Atad  in  very  rare  cases  ? — In  very  rai'e  cases. 
There  again  I  refer  to  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

2238.  I  am  asking  you  now  with  regard  to  poisons 
entirely  in  regard  to  demonstration  to  pupils  ? — Yes, 
I  understand  the  question  in  that  way. 

2239.  Now  in  the  book  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  I  observe  in  the  preface  that  it  is  said  to  be 
a  book  "  intended  for  beginners  ;  "  bi;t  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  you  mean  that  pupils,  or  any  but  advanced 
students,  are  to  practice  any  of  these  experiments  ? — ■ 
Tlie  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  persons  who  are 
engaging  in  scientific  investigation.  It  is  not  intended 
at  all  for  students  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
as  meaning  students  of  medicine.  It  is  intended  for 
students  of  physiology,  and  not  for  students  of  medi- 
cine. I  may  illustrate  that  by  saying  that  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  my  courses  of  physiology,  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  one  points  out  to  students  the 
books  that  they  ought  to  purchase,  I  always  tell  them, 
"  You  know  the   handbook   for   the  physiological 

laboratory,  but  that  is  not  a  book  that  I  recommend 
"  you  to  buy,  because  that  is  not  intended  for  the  or- 
"  dinary  student  to  provide  himself  with ;  that  was 
"  written  for  the  purpose  of  helping  persons  who  are 
"  engaged  in  physiological  study,  and  want  to  make 
"  either  physiological,  pharmacological,  or  toxicological 
"  investigations,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  what  has 
"  been  done  before,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
"  been  done." 

2240.  So  that  to  interpret  the  words  "  intended 
for  beginners  "  as  meaning  that  anybody  who  goes  as  a 
medical  student  to  one  of  the  great  hospitals  is  to  read 
this  handbook,  and  apply  it  for  himself,  would  be 
entirely  to  misapprehend  what  I  understand  you  to 
say  is  your  meaning  ? — Entirely,  it  means  beginners  in 
research.  It  would  be  correct  if  you  were  to  introduce 
the  two  words  which  I  have  now  given  after  the  word 
"  beginners,"  namely,  "  in  research." 

2241.  The  word  "beginners"  then  means,  as  I 
gather,  people  who  have  already  attained  very  con- 
siderable surgical  skill  ? — Not  surgical  skill,  because 
surgery  has  no  necessary  relation  to  physiology,  but 
considerable  knowledge  in  physiology. 

2242.  By  surgical  skill  1  mean  that  if  they  are  to 
apply  the  methods  suggested  in  this  book,  they  should 
be  people  competent  to  apply  them  with  the  utmost 
skill  that  anybody  could  be  expected  to  possess  in 
such  an  occupation  ? — Quite  so.  And  I  think  this 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  state  of 
things  which  we  should  like  to  see  established  with 
reference  to  physiological  research  is  such  as  would 
unquestionably  discourage  the  making  of  exjjeriments 
by  anyone,  excepting  by  persons  trained  in  Avhat  I 
should  call  a  school  of  physiology  ;  and  by  a  school  of 
physiology  I  do  not  mean  a  system  of  lectures,  but  a 
place  where  research  is  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  skilled  persons,  such  persons  being  assisted 
by  persons  less  skilled,  who  would  in  that  way  of 
course  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  skill  of 
which  you  speak. 

2243.  I  want  for  the  present  to  ascertain  whether 
any  precautions  which  may  be  indicated  in  the  book 
for  the  purpose  of  either  preventing  or  diminishing 
suffering  would  be  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  who 
might  be  bunglers,  or  would  be  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons whose  previous  teaching  had  made  them  com- 
petent to  use  such  precautions  with  the  greatest 
proficiency  ? — It  is  our  intention  that  the  experiments 
i-eferred  to  in  the  book  should  only  be  made  by  com- 
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petent  persons,  nud  that  the  accounts  of  them  should 
be  used  to  assist  persons  who  are  competent,  and  who 
have  made  themselves  competent  in  the  best  possible 
Avay,  to  make  experiments. 

2244.  Now  I  sliould  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  souie  of  the  experiments  in  the  book,  in  order 
that  you  may  illustrate  more  fully  what  you  have 
already  said.  Now  I  have  before  me  the  experiment 
on  page  235,  No.  47,  that  is  called  "  Experiments 
"  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
"  nervous  centres  of  the  vascular  system,"  and  the 
lirst  heading  is  "  Destruction  of  the  nervous  centres  "  ; 
and  it  begins — "  Two  frogs  are  slightly  curarised." 
Is  curari  an  anassthetic  ? — 'The  action  of  curari  is  now 
rmder  investigation.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question 
indeed  to  enter  upon,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  discuss.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  re- 
gards the  frog,  and  the  animals,  belonging  to  that 
group,  that  we  have  got  pretty  exact  knowledge  with 
reference  to  it.  As  regards  the  higher  animals  we 
have  always  treated  it  as  if  it  were  not  an  anassthetic ; 
that  is  10  say,  we  have  always  considered  it  necessary 
(in  experiments  of  reseai-ch  I  am  talking  about  now) 
when  any  painful  operation  had  to  be  done,  to  use 
anesthetics  with  a  view  to  such  painful  operation. 

2245.  And  in  that  case  you  would  not  consider 
curari  an  anesthetic  ? — Certainly  not,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  higher  animals,  so  far  as  we  know.  I  mean 
we  act  as  if  we  did  not  consider  it  so. 

2246.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  frog 
and  the  higher  animals,  and  hold  that  curari  is  an 
anfesthetic  in  regard  to  the  frog  ? — So  far  as  the  thing 
has  been  investigated,  everything  tends  to  show  that 
it  is. 

2247.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  recorded  opinion 
of  Claude  Bernard  upon  the  subject  of  whether  curari 
is  an  anaesthetic  or  not  ? — Claude  Bernard  was  the 
first  who  investigated  the  subject  of  curari. 

2248.  And  Ave  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  is  on  record  as  his  decision  on  the  subject,  that 
curari  is  not  an  anajsthetic  ;  and  I  had  not  heard 
before  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  frog  and 
the  higher  animals  in  this  respect.  Do  you  hold  that 
it  is  established  that  there  is  that  distinction  ? — It  is 
not  at  all  established  that  there  is  a  distinction  in 
that  matter  between  the  frog  and  the  higher  animals, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  action  of  curari  on  the 
higher  animals,  but  we  do  know  it  in  a  great  measure 
with  reference  to  the  frog. 

2249.  But  we  have  been  given  to  understand  by 
some  of  the  evidence  before  us  that  curari  operates 
upon  the  motor  nerves  and  does  not  operate  upon 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  Do  you  hold  that  to  be  the 
right  opinion  ? — There  is  a  very  marked  difterence 
between  the  action  of  curari  on  the  motor  and  the 
sensory  nerves. 

2250.  So  that  on  the  sensory  nerves  it  is  not  at  any 
rate  ascertained  that  it  operates  so  as  to  produce 
anajsthesia  ? — With  reference  to  the  frog  we  have  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  frog  feels  any  pain 
under  the  influence  of  curari. 

2251.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  higher  animals  that  you  have  so  little  faith  in 
curari  that  you  always  think  it  necessary  to  use  some 
other  ana;stlietic  ? — W e  do  so.  I  am  speaking  of  my 
own  practice,  what  I  shoidd  do  myself,  and  what  I 
have  done. 

2252.  But  I  am  speaking  of  this  handbook  which 
is  intended,  not  for  your  own  practice,  but  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by  it,  and  I  have 
adverted  to  this  particular  experiment  which  I  pre- 
sume I  may  take  to  be  a  very  painful  experiment  if  it 
were  performed  without  any  anfesthetic  ? — I  think 
with  regard  to  the  frog,  that  a  frog  under  the  influence 
of  curari  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  in  a  condition 
in  which  tlic  consciousness  of  pain  is  extremely  small, 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

2253.  But  this  is  in  its  nature,  is  it  not,  a  painful 
experiment,  supposing  there  to  be  no  anffisthetic  used  ? 
— It  cannot  be  a  very  painful  experiment  because  the 
injury  done  is  relatively  slight.    This  is  a  case  in 


which  the  heart  of  a  frog  is  exposed,  and  that  is  the  Mr. 
only  operation  that  is  performed  in  that  particular     J-  Burdon- 
case.  Sanderson, 

2254.  Take  the  next  one,  No.  48,  at  page  237.  "  All 
"  being  now  ready  the  integument  is  opened  along  the      j)/,  poster 

middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the;  occipital   ]\r.D.,  F.ll  '.S. 

"  bone  perforated  in  the  middle  line  a  fine  awl,   

"  close  to  its  posterior  margin.  The  frog  is  then  IS'S. 
"  laid,  back  dowuAvards,  on  the  board,  in  such  a  posi- 
"  tion  that  one  of  the  needles  enters  the  cranium 
"  through  the  hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  the  other 
"  the  spinal  canal.  The  Aveb  is  then  laid  on  a  plate 
"  of  glass,  Avhich  covers  the  notch,  and  secured  if 
"  necessary  by  fine  pins.  Finally  the  heart  is  exposed 
"  as  before,"  and  so  on.  Now  when  you  speak  of  a 
painful  experiment  would  you  include  that  in  the 
category  of  painful  experiments  ? — The  source  of  pain, 
if  anything,  would  be  the  introduction  of  the  pins 
which  are  mentioned  here,  because  those  pass  through 
the  integument  of  the  frog  ;  but  of  course  I  need  not 
say  that  the  amount  of  pain  produced  would  ha  ex- 
tremely small. 

2255-  In  the  whole  experiment  do  you  mean  ? — 
Extremely  small,  supposing  the  animal  were  not 
curarised  I  mean. 

2256.  Then  whatever  the  pain  may  be  in  such  an 
experiment  as  that  you  think  curari  is  a  sufficient 
anaesthetic  to  employ  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  most 
absurd  to  use  any  other,  absolutely  absurd  (I  can 
speak  of  that  afterwards),  bearing  in  mind  that  these 
are  experiments  of  research. 

2257.  (Lord  Wimnarleigh.)  With  a  particular  ob- 
ject ?  —  With  a  particular  object. 

2258.  ( Chairman.)  I  am  now  speaking  entirely  of 
whether  it  is  very  painful,  and  whether  curari  is  an 
anaesthetic,  not  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
object ;  and  I  understand  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
that  experiment  that  it  is  not  very  painful,  and  that 
curari  is  so  sufficient  an  anaesthetic,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  employ  any  other  ? — I  used  that  expression 
"  absurd  to  employ  any  other "  because  any  other 
anaesthetic  which  you  could  employ  Avould  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  animal  itself,  even  looking  at  it  in 
that  point  of  view. 

2259.  NoAv  on  page  269,  Experiment  No.  74,  is 
this  :  "  A  frog  having  been  slightly  curarised  or 
"  rendered  motionless  by  section  of  the  medulla,  is 
"  fixed  in  the  prone  position.  The  sternum  is  then 
"  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  two  halves  of 
"  the  wall  of  the  cesht  drawn  to  either  side,  so  as  to 
"  expose  the  pericardium  and  lungs,  while  a  stout 
"  glass  rod  is  passed  down  the  aasophagns."  Do  you 
consider  that  a  painful  experiment  ? — I  may  remark 
with  reference  to  this  experiment,  that  if  the  experi- 
ment is  properly  done,  it  is  one  which  can  be  done 
Avithoiit  pain  at  all  ;  because  it  is  one  which  can  be 
done  after  the  destruction  of  the  brain.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  that  is  not  so  distinctly  stated  in  the  book 
as  it  might  have  been. 

2260.  Supposing  the  brain  to  have  been  destroyed, 
would  it  then  be  necessary  to  curarise  the  frog  for  this 
purpose  ? — Not  necessarily  to  show  the  facts  which 
are  referred  to  there. 

2261.  So  that  it  is  rather  an  oversight  to  say  that 
the  frog  may  be  "  slightly  curarised  ;"  it  should  have 
been  said  that  the  sensation  of  the  frog  should  have 
been  destroyed  ? — I  think  so. 

2262.  Now  on  page  278  I  find  this:  "In  a 
curarised  rabbit,  in  which  artificial  respiration  is 

"  maintained  in  the  usual  Avay,  an  incision  is  made  in 
"  the  middle  line,  extending  from  the  upper  third  of 
"  the  sternum  to  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The 
"  external  jugular  vein  of  one  side  is  then  brought 
"  into  view,  tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  between 
"  the  ligatures,"  and  so  on.  Now  is  that  in  its  nature 
a  painful  experiment  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
painfid  experiment. 

2263.  Now  you  seemed  to  suggest  to  us  a  little 
while  ago  that  a  frog  differed  from  what  we  call  the 
higher  animals  in  respect  of  the  operation  of  curari. 
How  does  a  rabbit  stand  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
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Mr.  curari  ? — The  observation  that  I  made  just  now  applies 
.7.  Burdon-  to  it  ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  action  of  curari  on 
Sandersm,^  ^[^q  higher  animals  is  at  all  as  regards  the  relation 
■  '  ■'  between  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion ;   but  we 

ilf.  Foster  treat  the  case  as  if  curari  did  not  make  the  animal 
M.JJ.,  F.R.S.   insensible.    For  all  such  operations  as  these,  of  which 

  you  have  read  the  description,  one  would  use  another 

23  Oct.  1875.    anaesthetic  ;  and  we  have  at  hand  an  anaesthetic  for 
that  purpose,  namely,  chloral  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit. 

2264.  (Lo7-d  fVinmarleigh.)  Not  in  the  case  of  a 
frog  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  a  frog. 

2265.  {Chairman.)  It  says  here  "in  a  curarised 
rabbit."  Do  I  rightly  imderstand  that  that  ought  to 
be  "  in  an  anaesthetised  or  narcotised  rabbit"? — May 
I  make  a  general  observation  in  reference  to  this  book, 
namely,  that  we  had  not  in  view  the  criticisms  of 
people  who  did  not  belong  to  our  craft  in  writing  it, 
and  that  we  did  not  guard  against  all  possible  mis- 
understandings of  that  sort.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  we  use  anaesthetics  whenever  we  possibly  can, 
and  consequently  that  is  a  thing  taken  for  granted. 
That  ought  to  have  been  stated  much  more  distinctly 
at  the  beginning  in  a  general  way  ;  but  it  was  not 
stated  for  the  reason  I  have  given, 

2266.  Then  I  may  assume  that  in  any  futm'e  com- 
munications with  the  "  beginners,"  for  whom  the  book 
is  intended,  greater  pains  wiU  be  taken  to  make  them 
distinctly  understand  how  animals  may  be  saved  from 
suffering  than  have  been  taken  in  this  book  ? — Yes : 
I  am  quite  willing  to  say  that. 

2267.  Sir  John  Karslake  suggests  to  me  this  ques- 
tion :  In  the  case  of  a  rabbit,  would  not  it  have  done 
quite  well  to  say  "in  an  anaesthetised  or  narcotised 
rabbit,"  or  whatever  the  projier  phrase  is,  instead  of 
"a  curarised  rabbit"? — It  would  not  have  done,  be- 
cause the  object  in  this  particular  experiment  was  to 
cut  off  one  set  of  functions,  namely,  the  functions  of 
voluntary  motion ;  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  any  experiment  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  pressure  in  the  circulation  in  which  you  have  the 
interference  of  muscular  action,  for  instance,-  the 
rhythmical  motions  of  respiration,  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  act  of  respiration  modifies  the  mechanism 
of  circulation. 

2268.  I  imderstand  you  that  the  special  action  of 
curari  is  to  prohibit  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves  ? — 
Yes ;  the  purpose  being  to  simplify  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  by  shutting  off  the  greatest  function, 
namely,  the  function  of  the  muscular  system. 

2269.  Then  for  this  experiment  it  is  essential  that 
curari  should  be  used  ? — I  must  just  refer  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  experiment  to  point  out  why. 
This  is  one  of  the  experiments  in  which  curari  must 
be  used  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  namely,  that  the 
whole  thing  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  circulation, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  circulation  are  modified  by 
the  presence  of  muscular  motions  of  any  kind,  and 
particularly  those  of  respiration. 

2270.  Then  for  this  experiment  it  is  essential  to  use 
curari  ? — It  is  essential  to  use  curari,  whether  you  use 
another  anassthetic  or  not. 

2271.  Then  if  it  were  properly  explained  to  those 
who  are  to  use  the  book,  it  would  be  understood  that 
besides  an  anaesthetic,  which  would  completely  destroy 
the  sense  of  pain,  curari  should  be  given  to  destroy  the 
action  of  the  motor  nerves  ? — Precisely. 

2272.  So  that  what  is  wanted  is  that  the  pupil 
should  be  told  that  the  animal  here  is  to  be  auEesthe- 
tised  ;  and  you  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
book  that  that  should  be  understood  by  everybody  ? — 
By  everybody  doing  any  such  experiments,  certainly. 

2273.  Though  I  think  you  now  see  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  that  explanation  should  be  made  a 
little  more  clearly  in  future  ? — Yes. 

2274.  Now  on  page  308,  at  No.  101,  I  find  this  : 
"  Death  after  section  of  both  vagi.  Kabbits  in  which 
"  both  vagi  have  been  divided  commonly  die  before 
"  the  end  of  the  first  day.  Dogs  live  longer ;  often 
"  two  or  three  days."  Now  is  the  section  of  the  vagi 
a  painful  experiment  ? — Yes. 


2275.  {Lord  Winniarleigh.)  What  are  the  vagi  ? — 
The  vagi  are  two  nerves  which  supply  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  those  of  disgestion,  and  in  fact  preside 
over  the  most  important  functions  of  the  intei-nal 
organs. 

2276.  ( Chairman^  Then  that  experiment  No.  101 
is  a  painful  experiment  ? — It  is  a  painful  experiment, 
and  one  which  would  not  be  done  excepting  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  research. 

2277.  Then  after  the  animal  has  been  anassthetised 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  section,  there  stiU 
remains  to  rabbits  a  portion  of  a  day,  and  to  dogs  a 
much  longer  portion,  often  two  or  three  days  of  a  very 
painful  state  of  existence  ? — Yes.  But  may  I  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  one  is  recommended  to  do 
this  experiment ;  it  is  not  mentioned  as  an  experiment 
to  be  done  by  anybody.  The  paragraph  is  headed 
"  Death  after  section  of  both  vagi,"  and  then  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed  to  result  in  different  animals  from  that  lesion. 

2278.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  it  is  an  experiment 
which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  ? — Excepting  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation.  It  is  an  experiment 
which  has  yielded  results  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance, and  consequently  when  it  has  been  done  pre- 
viously, it  has  been  done  with  the  best  justification. 

2279.  The  result  of  that  experiment  has  been  so 
clearly  established  already  that  it  is  stated  in  this  book 
with  perfect  precision,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  stated  with  a 
certain  precision  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result 
of  it  is  fully  known  already,  because  there  are  many 
points  connected  with  it  vfhich  are  not  as  yet  known, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  even  probable  that  it 
may  be  performed  again,  but  no  one  would  perform  it 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  only  the  facts  which  are  al- 
ready recorded  and  already  known.  If  it  was.done  at 
all,  it  would  be  with  reference  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  are  not  known. 

2280.  There  is  no  very  clear  distinction  drawn  in  the 
book,  is  there,  as  to  whether  it  is  an  experiment  that  a 
beginner  might  very  properly  perform  for  himself  or 
not  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  distinctly  stated ; 
for  the  reason  I  have  already  given,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  any  well  educated  man  would  think  of  doing  this 
experiment,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  investigation, 
and  certainly  not  for  the  purpo-e  of  merely  seeing  the 
facts  which  have  been  already  ascertained.  But  let  me 
observe  that  the  amount  of  pain  produced  by  that  experi- 
ment is  not  in  the  least  greater  than  the  pain  which 
occurs  in  an  ordinary  case  of  pneumonia,  an  ordinary 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  only  serious 
painful  result  of  the  injury  is  that  inflammation  of  the 
organs  is  produced  ;  and  of  course  we  know  that  that 
occurs  over  and  over  again  to  animals,  and  that  they 
do  not  suffer  any  great  amount  of  pain.  You  asked 
me  at  the  beginning  whether  it  was  a  painful  experi- 
ment, and  I  said  at  once  that  it  was  a  painful  experi- 
ment, and  one  in  which  the  inconvenience  and  suffer- 
ing was  prolonged,  because  in  fact  you  produce  in  the 
lungs  of  the  animal  an  illness  of  which  it  eventually 
dies.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  there  are  many  things 
stated  in  this  book  which  are  not  intended  for  repeti- 
tion by  anyone. 

2281.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Is  there  anything  in 
the  context  to  show  for  what  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  at  all,  to  repeat  that  experiment  ? — You  will 
find  stated  in  the  text  what  are  the  physiological  facts 
which  have  been  derived  from  this  experiment ;  there 
is  one  of  them,  for  example,  which  comes  across  me, 
which  is  staled  here,  but  which  is  disputed.  With 
reference  to  that  fact,  it  being  dispi;ted,  it  is  possible, 
or  probable  even,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  experiment  again.  The  facts  which  are  stated 
as  results  here  are  those  facts  which  arise  out  of  the 
experiment.  There  are  some  however  which  have 
been  questioned  recently,  and  with  reference  to  them 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  experiment. 

2282.  ( Chairman^  The  book  would  naturally  lead, 
would  it  not,  a  large  number  of  independent  inquirers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  repeat  for  that 
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purpose  au  experiment  which  was  admitted  to  be  pain- 
ful, and  certainly  causing  death  in  the  rabbit  in  one 
day,  and  in  the  dog  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  which 
anaesthesia  could  not  be  employed  ? — I  cannot  agree 
to  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  question  arises  quite 
independently  of  the  book.  The  book  affords  the  best 
and  most  efficient  way  of  answering  it,  and  that  is  all 
that  the  book  has  to  do  with  it. 

2283.  Now  on  page  320,  No.  110, 1  find  "  Asphyxia 
by  slow  suffocation."  Is  it  desirable  that  asphyxia  by 
slow  suffocation  should  be  resorted  to  by  independent 
inquirers  generally  ? — -Well  the  subject  of  asphyxia  is 
one  of  course  of  fundamental  importance  ;  it  has  been 
investigated  by  experiments  lasting  over  a  considerable 
period  from  time  to  time.  Now  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  better  methods  of  research,  such  experi- 
ments as  have  been  made  in  the  past  would  not  be  made 
again.  I  may  allude,  for  example,  to  the  experiments 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  of  which  I  was  a  member  some  14  or  16 
years  ago.  Those  experiments  were  a  sufficient 
number,  but  they  led,  as  usually  happens  when 
committees  assemble  to  make  experiments,  to  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Since  that  time  we  have 
come,  by  the  use  of  the  best  methods,  to  understand 
the  subject  of  asphyxia  very  completely.  Of  course 
it  is  not  desirable  to  make  experiments  with  a  view  of 
making  more  certain  things  which  are  already  certain ; 
but  the  only  way  in  which  one  could  bring  together 
the  various  elementary  facts  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject was  by  giving  an  account  of  it  in  this  way,  at 
all  events  it  is  the  most  ready  way  of  doing  it.  I  may 
answer  the  question  by  saying  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
improper  to  repeat  painful  experiments  already  made 
in  this  or  in  any  other  case,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining a.fact  which  had  already  been  determined. 

2284.  I  have  taken  those  instances,  rather  selecting 
them  as  they  occurred  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  view  which  you  have  already  expressed, 
and  I  think  you  have  every  disposition  to  recognize 
the  impression  on  my  part  as  being  well  founded,  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  public  should  have  what 
are  your  real  views  more  clearly  brought  before  them 
than  they  are  already  in  the  preface  and  other  portions 
of  that  book  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Quite  so. 

2285.  Then  coming  back  from  instances  to  your 
opinions,  you  think  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  tone 
of  sentiment  towards  the  lower  animals  which  would 
genei'ally  prevent  wanton  or  unnecessary  pain  being 
inflicted  upon  them  for  scientific  purposes  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2286.  That  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  to 
pupils,  your  own  practice  and  the  practice  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  the  prac- 
tice of  the  other  principal  schools,  is  to  inflict  no  pain 
at  all  in  experiments  that  are  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
demonstration  to  pupils? — -To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, with  the  exception  of  Guy's  Hospital  and  my 
own  school,  there  is  no  school  in  London  that  teaches 
practical  physiology  by  experiments. 

2287.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  in  your  opinion  I 
have  correctly  stated  what  you  believe  to  be  the  tone 
of  feeling  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

2288.  (iJ/?-.  Huxley.^  Is  there  no  teaching  of  physi- 
ology at  King's  College  ? — I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
King's  College ;  but  the  position  at  King's  College 
has  lately  been  vacant,  and  it  was  on  that  account 
that  I  omitted  to  think  of  it. 

2289.  {CJiairman.^  Then  we  may  say  that  the 
only  necessity  for  inflicting  pain  upon  animals  at  all 
is  where  original  research  is  the  object  ? — Yes. 

2290.  That  where  original  research  is  the  object, 
it  should  be  practised  not  by  persons  inexperienced 
and  incompetent,  but  on  the  contrary  by  persons  of 
the  highest  experience  and  competency  ? — Yes. 

2291.  That  it  is  a  legitimate  object  for  the  public 
and  the  Legislature  to  have  in  view,  to  secure,  if  neces- 
sary, that  such  shall  be  in  future  the  practice  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

2292.  And  to  take  care  that  some  of  the  practices, 
which  we  have  public  evidence    for   knowing  are 


resorted  to  in  other  countries,  shall  not  be  introduced  Mr. 
into  this  country  ? — ^Yes.  J.  Burdnn- 

2293.  And  for  that  purpose  you  are  willing,  speak-  Sanderson, 
ing  generally,  to  coincide  in  the  proposals  made  by 

Dr.  Playfair  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes.  ^  'poster 

2294.  Though,  as  I  understand  it,  you  reserve   M.B.,  F.KS. 

liberty  to  comment  upon  portions  of  Dr.  Playfair's   

proposals,  if  you  think  fit? — Yes.  23  Oct.  1875. 

2295.  But  that  in  the  main,  to  the  general  outline 
of  Dr.  Playfair's  bill  you  may  be  taken  to  be  a  con- 
senting party  ? — Yes. 

2296.  Now  woidd  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  in 
what  respects  may  the  study  of  physiology  be  expected 
to  be  useful  for  the  advancement  of  practical  medicine  ? 
— The  utility  of  physiological  study,  it  seems  to  me, 

ought  to  be  judged  of,  not  so  much  by  its  direct  ap-  , 
plicability  to  disease,  as  by  the  certainty  which  exists 
in  our  minds  that  eventually  it  will  be  the  guide  of 
practice  in  medicine  ;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
first  statement  particularly,  not  because  I  am  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  direct  applica- 
tions of  physiology,  but  because  1  think  that  what 
ought  to  encourage  us  above  all  is  that  certainty  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  And  I  wish  to  illustrate  that 
by  referring  to  some  of  the  common  diseases,  and 
to  some  common  I'emedies ;  for  the  I'eason  why 
medicine  fails  is,  that  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  diseases,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  remedies  which  we  use  in  many  cases. 
A  most  common  acute  disease  is  inflammation.  With 
reference  to  inflammation  we  have  been  working  at 
the  subject  of  the  mechanism  of  the  disease,  for  a 
long  time,  but  during  the  last,  eight  years  very  signal 
progress  has  been  made,  in  the  explanation  of  its  lead- 
ing phenomena.  The  most  prominent  phenomena  of 
inflammation,  the  so  called  cardinal  ones,  are  pain  and 
heat,  and  redness  and  swelling ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  last  two,  we  have  been  iintil  lately  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  the  mechanism  of  them  ;  and  even  as 
regards  heat,  we  have  considered  heat  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  inflammation,  but  until  lately  we  have  not 
possessed  an  exact  measurement  of  the  temperature 
which  actually  exists  in  inflamed  parts,  or  understood 
the  laws  which  govern  the  temperature.  Then  as 
regards  redness  we  have  known  about  the  general  fact 
that  inflamed  parts  were  red,  but  until  the  last  few 
years  Ave  have  not  been  able  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  pi'ocess  by  which,  as  soon  as  a  part  is  iiritated,  it 
becomes  red,  that  is,  by  which  it  becomes  congested 
with  blood.  And  then  again  going  on  to  the  other 
point,  the  swelling,  which  is  another  cardinal  symptom 
of  inflammation,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  we  have 
learned  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  that  swelling 
is  at  all — what  it  depends  upon.  We  not  only  know 
now  that  it  depends  upon  the  passing  out  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  through  the  blood  vessels,  but 
we  know  exactly  the  mechanism  of  that  process,  and 
have  gained  the  whole  of  that  knowledge  entirely 
by  experiments. 

2297.  (Lord  Winmarleigh.)    By  experiments  on 
animals  ? — By  experiments  on  animals. 

2298.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslahc.)  Might  we  add  the 
word  "  painful "  ? — Painful  experiments.  With  regard 
to  experiments  on  inflammation,  even  the  most  simple 
ones  cannot  be  done  without  the  production  of  a  certain 
amount  of  pain ;  because  pain  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  inflammation. 

2299.  {Mr.  Forster.)  But  does  that  imply  pain 
without  anesthesia  that  the  experiments  cannot  be 
performed  under  anajthesia  ? — With  anaetliesia,  as 
regards  many  of  the  observations  perhaps ;  but  still 
without  anajthesia  as  regards  the  process  itself.  You  . 
cannot  produce  an  inflammation  in  an  animal  and  main- 
tain a  state  of  angethesia  during  the  Avhole  of  the  process; 
it  is  quite  impossible.  Then  take  another  disease, 
namely,  the  disease  tuberculosis.  You  have  here  a 
disease  which  destroys  an  immense  number  of  lives 
every  week.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  tuberculosis, 
until  within  the  last  six  years  we  have  i-eally  known 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process ; 

I  mean  the  physiological  changes  which  take  place  in 
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connection  with  it.  For,  as  regards  this  disease  and 
the  other  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  known 
what  you  may  call  the  natural  history  of  the  disease 
familiarly  for  long ;  we  have  known,  I  mean,  the 
aspects  which  it  presents  to  tlie  clinical  observer,  to 
the  observer  at  the  bed  side  ;  but  what  we  have  not 
known  has  been  the  intimate  nature  of  the  changes 
of  which  the  disease  really  consists.  As  regards 
tuberculosis,  the  leading  discovery  with  reference  to 
its  nature  was  made  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
by  a  French  observer,  M.  Villemin,  who,  although 
he  misunderstood  his  results  more  or  less,  made 
observations  which  have  led  to  investigations  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  all  the  seats  of  scientific 
activity,  and  which  have  led  to  an  ajjproach  towards 
a  really  complete  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
process  of  tuberculosis.  That  result  is  due  not  exclu- 
sively to  experiments  on  animals  made  with  reference 
to  the  question,  but  it  was  by  experiments  that  we  were 
first  led  to  our  fundamental  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
I  mean  we  were  enabled  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  process  by  being  able  to  produce  it  in  animals. 
I  think  it  does  not  need  explanation  that  it  is  a 
proof  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  production  of  a 
process  when  we  can  reproduce  it — when  we  can 
bring  about  the  conditions  under  Avhich  it  originates 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  progress  was  also 
helped  forward  by  anatomical  investigations,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  As  regards  this  branch  of  anatomy,  the 
anatomy  of  one  of  the  great  systems  of  which  the  body 
consists,  an  equally  marked  progress  has  taken  jjlace 
during  the  last  few  years ;  and  that  investigation, 
although  it  was  anatomical,  has  necessarily  involved 
making  experiments  upon  animals,  because  in  order 
to  make  out  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  system 
it  has  been  necessary  to  produce  what  we  ordinarily 
understand  by  disease,  that  is  to  say,  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace  out  its  structure ; 
so  that  in  both  directions,  both  the  anatomical,  and  the 
directly  experimental,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put 
animals  under  special  conditions,  under  conditions 
unnatural  and  disgreeable  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  facts  in  question.  I  said  before  that  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  died  of  tuberculosis.  Of 
phthisis  we  know  that  about  10  per  cent,  die  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths ;  but  besides  these  there  are 
certainly  more  than  that  number  that  die  of  other 
tuberculous  diseases  ;  so  that  every  week  in  London 
you  have  upwards  of  200  people  in  a  thousand  who 
die  of  those  diseases.  With  respect  to  inflammatory 
diseases  I  cannot  state  positively,  but  of  the 
remainder  the  majority  is  certainly  made  up  of  them. 
There  are  many  other  common  diseases  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  mechanism  at  all,  although,  as  I  said 
before,  we  know  the  natural  history  very  well.  For 
example,  cancer,  we  cannot  give  any  such  answer 
with  reference  to  cancer  as  we  can  give  with  reference 
to  tuberculosis.  Then  again,  acute  rheumatism  is  a 
good  example  of  a  disease  which  we  know  very  inti- 
mately, but  we  do  not  know  its  mechanism  a  bit.  We 
do  not  know  why  it  follows  its  course,  or  ■^hy  it 
affects  the  organs  it  does  affect.  It  also  is  a  disease 
which  is  fatal  to  a  great  many  lives,  and  if  we 
had  the  same  information  there  that  we  have  with 
reference  to  the  others  that  I  have  mentioned,  Ave 
should  be  in  the  way  of  doing  a  great  deal  more 
good.  Then  I  want  to  speak  of  a  few  remedies. 
First,  I  will  speak  of  the  influence  of  cold.  Cold  is 
used  as  a  remedy  against  fever.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  cold  as  a  surgical  remedy,  but  as  a  remedy 
against  fever.  Long  ago,  it  was  the  custom  to  subject 
people  to  cold  effusion,  or  to  the  cold  bath,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever,  and  then  that  practice  went  out  of  use 
altogether.  Now  again  it  is  coming  into  use,  but  not  on 
the  ground  that  a  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place, 
but  because  by  means  of  investigation,  by  means  of 
experimental  investigation  too,  we  know  what  is  the 
mode  of  action  of  cold,  and  we  know  what  is  its 
relation  to  the  condition  which  it  is  intended  to  cure, 
namely,  fever.    We  know  that  in  fever  there  are 
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certain  conditions  in  which  the  application  of  cold  is 
injurious,  and  other  conditions  in  which  it  is  not  only 
beneficial  but  the  only  thing  which  can  save  life.  We 
have  instances,  of  which  several  have  occurred 
London  in  the  last  few  years,  in  which 
aifected  with  acute  rheumatism  have  passed^  into  a 
peculiar  stage  of  fever,  which  we  now  know  how  to 
recognize,  in  which  the  application  of  cold  is  the  one 
and  only  thing  which  can  save  life,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  life  has  been  saved.  This  leads  me  to 
speak  of  its  influence  on  fever  generally.  In  fever  we 
have  two  sets  of  symptoms  ;  certain  sets  of  symptoms 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  body  upon  the  body  itself,  and 
others  which  belong  to  the  general  state  of  the 
system  ;  and  what  we  know  is,  that  with  regard  to 
those  symptoms,  those  dangers  in  fever  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  body,  we 
can  do  good  by  bringing  down  the  temperature  by 
external  means,  but  that  as  regards  those  dangers 
which  arise  quite  independently  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  we  cannot  do  so.  Then  I  v/ould  like  to  speak 
of  another  remedy,  namely,  that  of  bleeding.  It  is 
very  well  known  to  everyone,  I  believe,  that  bleeding 
is  a  remedy  ndiich  after  having  been  used  a  great 
deal  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  again  used.  For 
example,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  people  were 
afraid  of  bleeding.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  why,  but  it 
was  so.  During  the  period  of  the  war,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  there  was  a  tremendous 
reaction  in  favour  of  bleeding,  which  reached  an  acme 
of  exti'aordinary  intensity  somewhere  about  1820, 
between  1820  and  1830.  During  that  time  the 
number  of  lives  that  must  have  been  sacrificed  to 
bleeding  is  altogether  beyond  calculation,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  lives  were  so  sacri- 
ficed simply  for  want  of  knowledge.  Then  came  in- 
fluenza and  cholera,  and  they  demonstrated  clearly 
that  bleeding  Avas  injurious  by  direct  experience ; 
notwithstanding  which,  bleeding,  though  less  used, 
still  continued  to  be  used  till  about  25  years  ago. 
Now,  we  know  that  bleeding  is  injurious,  not  because 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  so,  for  we  know 
that  experience  seemed  to  teach  our  forefathers 
just  exactly  the  opposite,  consequently  experience 
is  not  a  safe  guide  in  a  question  of  that  sort,  but 
because  we  know  precisely  what  bleeding  does  to 
the  animal  organism.  We  know  also  a  good  deal 
about  the  mechanism  of  fever  ;  we  know,  for 
example,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  blood,  that 
the  very  same  condition  which  is  produced  in  the 
blood  by  bleeding  is  also  produced  by  fever  itself, 
and,  consequently,  that  by  bleeding  a  person  Avith 
fever  we  are  jusL  helping  to  do  the  mischief  Avhich 
the  disease  is  doing.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
question  arises,  is  it  conceivable  that  we  should  now 
fall  back  ao;ain  into  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed 
m  1820,  that  we  should  again  resume  bleeding, 
and  begin  to  treat  people  as  they  did  at  that  time  ? 
There  is  no  reason  why  Ave  should  not,  excepting 
knowledge.  The  fact  that  we  know  AA^hat  bleeding 
does,  and  the  fact  that  we  know  what  fever  is,  ai'e  the 
only  safe-guards  against  our  falling  back  into  the 
practices  which  our  forefathers  followed.  That  I 
think  is  a  good  illustration,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Then  I 
Avould  refer  to  the  subject  of  food.  In  the  treatment 
of  all  acute  diseases  we  noAV  attach  great  importance 
to  food  as  a  means  of  treating  disease  ;  and  there 
again  there  has  been  a  A^ery  great  difference  of  prac- 
tice. Some  of  us  may  remember  the  time  Avhen  the 
starvation  practice  existed  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent  at  all  events  than  it  does  now.  I  will  take  one 
item  of  food,  that  of  gelatine.  Formerly  it  used 
to  be  held,  that  all  gelatinous  stuffs  were  the  very 
best  things  you  could  give  to  invalids.  People  used 
to  have  hartshorn  and  isinglass  and  all  those  things, 
Avhich  Avere  considered  as  among  the  most  important 
subsidia  of  the  sick  room.  That  passed  away,  and 
the  time  came  when  all  these  things  Avere  con- 
demned as  useless.  Now  we  are  in  a  different  position. 
The   physiological  action  of   gelatine   has  lately 
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been  most  carefully  investigated ;  these  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian 
Government,  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and 
now  we  have  a  mass  of  the  most  complete  information 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  gelatine,  and  many- 
other  kinds  of  food,  which  places  us  in  this  position  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  we  could  not  possibly  come  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  we  should  attach  such  value  as  our 
forefathers  did  to  gelatine  ;  on  the  other,  we  could  not 
possibly  go  back  to  the  rejection  of  gelatine  as  an 
article  of  diet  which  succeeded  that  state  of  things. 
By  science  we  are  put  in  a  position  to  form  an  exact 
and  certain  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  that  particular 
article  of  food,  and  from  that  jjosition  no  waves  of 
medical  opinion  could  possibly  drive  us.  Then  let  me 
pass  to  another  remedy,  namely,  alcohol.  Alcohol  is 
another  agent  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of 
treating  fever ;  and  now  we  know  a  great  deal  with 
refei'ence  to  it,  as  to  how  it  acts.  The  first  thing  is 
this,  that  in  fever  the  main  condition,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  is  high  temperature  ;  I  mean  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  instead  of  being  at  the  normal 
temperature,  about  98°,  rises  to  a  temperature  of  105° 
or  104°,  and  so  on.  What  we  know  about  it  is,  that 
in  fever  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the 
temperature  to  the  normal  state,  but  that  ujion  the 
healthy  person  it  exercises  no  such  influence  ;  if  you 
give  a  healthy  person  alcohol,  his  temperature  remains 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  (I  mean  giving 
alcohol  in  what  we  may  call  beneficial  ordinary  doses)  ; 
but  if  you  give  the  same  doses,  or  suitable  doses  to  a 
fever  patient,  you  have  a  special  effect  jjroduced, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  towards  the 
normal.  All  this  information  about  alcohol  again  has 
been  obtained  by  experiments  on  animals,  seconded, 
I  must  explain,  by  careful  systematised  clinical 
observations  on  patients  ;  but  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind  the  proper  way  to  begin  is  by  seeing  what 
happens  on  animals  first,  and  then  of  course  you  make 
the  results  of  the  experiments  practically  valuable  by 
weaving  them  in  with  the  results  of  experience. 

I  wish  further  to  point  out,  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  diseases  which  I  have  mentioned,  par- 
ticularly tuberculosis,  the  most  important  application 
which  will  be  made  of  the  knoAvledge  we  are  gaining 
will  be  rather  in  prevention  than  in  treatment, 
because  our  more  careful  investigations  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  tuberculosis  only  lead  us  to  maintain  the 
opinion,  even  more  decidedly  than  before,  that 
the  process,  when  it  has  once  begun,  is  an 
incurable  process  ;  but  the  application  which  will  be 
made  of  our  knowledge,  as  soon  as  it  is  complete, 
and  is  being  made  of  it  now  as  far  as  it  is  complete, 
will  be  rather  to  enable  us  to  know  how  we  may 
prevent  tuberculous  diseases.  As  regards  the  causes 
of  tuberculosis,  what  has  come  out  so  clearly,  lioth 
from  ordinary  experience  and  from  careful  investi- 
gation is  that  there  are  two  sets  of  causes ;  that  Ave 
have  on  the  one  hand  constitutional  predisposition, 
and  on  the  other  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease, 
and  our  investigations  Avith  reference  to  animals  Avill, 
we  hope,  enable  us  to  understand  the  nature  and  mode 
of  working  of  both  of  these  sets  of  causes.  First,  as 
regards  the  predisposition,  Avhat  Ave  have  learned  is 
that  certain  species  of  animals  are  susceptible,  others 
are  insusceptible.  We  know  physiologically  whnt  are 
the  peculiarities  of  these  animals,  Avhat  are  the 
physiological  differences,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
and  this  is  guiding  us  to  a  knowledge  of  that  in 
which  susceptibility  really  consists ;  I  mean  of  the 
anatomical  and  chemical  differences  betAveen  susceptible 
and  insusceptible  organisms.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  one  line  of  inquiry.  Then  as  regards  exciting 
causes,  Ave  haA-e  come  to  the  same  kind  of  knoAvledge 
of  the  exciting'  causes  of  tuberculosis.  We  knoAv, 
for  example,  that  there  is  nothing  specific  in  the 
disease,  but  that  certain  external  agents  tend  to  originate 
the  process  and  to  keep  it  going ;  and  our  object  is 
to  make  om*  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  of  those  external 
agents  more  and  more  precise.  I  Avill  endeavour  to 
illustrate  that  statement  by  referring  to  the  Avay  in 


which  we  should  set  to  work  to  find  out  the  influence 
of  climate  ;  I  mean,  for  example,  the  reason  v/hy  per- 
sons are  aflcected  by  tuberculosis  in  Loudon,  and  not 
affected  by  it  in  certain  other  particular  districts. 
The  Avay  that  one  would  attempt  to  find  that  out 
Avould  be  this,  by  subjecting  animals  to  the  same  con- 
ditions which  Ave  already  know  to  be  productive  of 
tuberculosis,  on  the  one  hand  in  London,  and  on  the 
other  in  the  other  climates  in  question.  This  is  a 
kind  of  investigation  which  has  been  already  com- 
menced, and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
give  us  important  information.  If  we  learn,  for 
example,  that  an  animal  which  has  been  kept  in  a 
certain  climate,  where  the  air  is  absolutely  pure,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  is  under  certain  conditions 
not  made  tuberculous  at  all,  but  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  London  is  made  ttiberculous,  we  certainly 
gain  very  definite  information  as  to  the  influence  of 
those  tAvo  atmospheres  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
Of  course  I  am  anticipating  in  giving  these  examples. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  have  been 
ansAvered,  but  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  it  clear 
how  they  are  likely  to  be  ansAvered.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  another  subject,  namely,  that  of  the  secondary 
diseases,  which  are  produced  in  consequence  of  injuries, 
the  so  called  traumatic  diseases.  We  knoAV  that  a 
person  receives  a  gunshot  wound,  or  a  smash  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  that  the  result  of  that  is  that  there  is 
local  inflammation  produced  ;  but,  that  inflammation 
may  foUoAV  a  good  course,  or  it  may  folloAV  an  un- 
favourable course,  and  give  rise  to  a  number  of  so 
called  secondary  diseases,  a  general  involving  of  the 
whole  system,  or  the  production  of  secondary  in- 
flammations in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  those 
which  are  called  pyaemic,  and  are  apt  to  f oUow  serious 
injuries,  particularly  injuries  Avhich  are  attended  Avith 
great  destruction  of  tissue.  All  that  subject  is  at  the 
present  time  receiving  an  attention  in  all  parts  of  the 
AForld  where  pathological  investigation  is  going  on, 
Avhich  has  never  been  given  to  it  before ;  and  in 
great  measure  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  during  the 
war  a  number  of  men  versed  in  research  Avere  placed 
with  the  troops,  and  that  in  consequence  neAV  facts 
of  a  A'ery  remarkable  kind  were  observed.  These 
facts  have  led  to  further  investigations,  which  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  experimental ;  and  thus 
an  immense  activity  of  research  has  been  throAvn 
on  to  this  particular  subject.  T  mean  the  mode  in 
which  the  secondary  results,  so  tremendously  fatal 
as  they  are  in  their  character,  are  produced  in  con- 
sequeiice  of  great  injuries.  That  I  think  is  another 
example  showing  that  Ave  are  finding  out  by  experi- 
ment in  Avhat  way  such  states  of  things  are  produced, 
and  hoAV  Ave  may  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to 
prevent  them. 

2300.  {C/iair?)ian.)  For  these  discoA'eries  of  Aviiich 
you  ha\-e  been  speaking,  has  physiology  been  depen- 
dent for  its  progress  upon  experiments  made  upon 
living  animals? — I  think  I  haA"e  nearly  ansAvered  that 
question  already,  as  far  as  the  various  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  concerned. 

2301.  Under  Avhat  conditions  can  experimental 
investigations  be  most  adA-antageously  made  ? — With 
reference  to  that  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  con- 
ditions Avhich  actually  exist  in  physiological  iuA-estiga- 
tion  just  noAA',  and  which  we  hope  AA'ill  exist  in  futui'e, 
although  that  point  has  been  already  partly  brought 
out.  Until  recently  inA'estigation  in  this  country, 
at  all  events,  has  been  carried  out  in  not  a  veiy 
systematic  way.  No  doubt,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  research 
as  much  as  possible.  In  Germany,  as  I  think  I  have 
already  stated,  that  has  been  the  case  for  some  time 
past,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  a  good  many 
persons  in  Germany  Avhose  lives  are  devoted  to  science, 
who  hold  responsible  positions  as  University  teachers, 
and  who  are  engaged  in  physiological  Avork  and 
physiological  research.  In  England  the  professed 
physiologist  has  been  until  recently  unrepreseiited,  that 
is  to  say,  the  physiological  Avork  has  been  done  by 
persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  at  the  same  time. 
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Even  the  late  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Edinburgh, 
who  was  the  only  professed  physiologist  in  Great 
Britain  until  a  few  years  ago*  was  also  a  medical 
practitioner,  a  consulting  physician ;  that  is  not  now 
the  case,  in  Edinburgh ;  for  the  gentleman  who  now 
holds  that  position  is  a  professed  physiologist,  who 
occupies  his  whole  time  in  that  way.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  positions  in  England  which  are 
occupied  by  men  who  are  professed  physiologists. 
There  is  Dr.  Foster's  position  at  Cambridge,  mine  at 
University  College,  and  the  Brackenbury  Professor- 
ship at  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  conditions  are  on  which  all  of  these  appoint- 
ments are  held ;  but  with  reference  to  my  own 
appointment  I  may  as  well  say  that  my  professorship 
is  held  under  the  condition  of  devoting  myself  to 
original  -  research.  The  words  of  my  appointment 
are  these :  "  On  condition  of  devoting  to  original 
"  research,  either  in  connection  with  his  professorship, 
"  or  in  any  other  work  of  a  kindred  natm-e,  which 
"  shall  be  essentially  auxiliary  to  such  research,  all  the 
"  time  that  can  be  spared  from  the  work  of  the 
"  lecture  room."  In  this  way  there  is  assigned  to 
anyone  holding  my  position  a  function  which  is 
separate  from  the  function  of  ordinary  teaching. 

2302.  Is  that  intended  to  exclude  you  from  practice  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  is  intended  to  exclude  me  from  practice. 
What  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  organization 
that  this  involves,,  and  what  that  organization  ought  to 
consist  in.  What  it  ought  to  consist  in  is,  in  the 
establishment  in  connection  with  every  school  of 
science,  and  particularly  of  chemistry  and  physics,  of  a 
school  of  physiology,  that  is  to  say,  chemistry  and 
physics  applied  to  the  explanation  of  living  phenomena. 
It  is  desirable  that  such  schools  should  be  connected 
with  the  systematic  teaching  of  physiology  to  medical 
students ;  but  that  teaching  is  not  what  I  mean  by  a  school 
of  physiology.  I  mean  by  a  school  of  physiology,  not 
the  teaching  of  students  by  lectures,  but  the  association 
of  workers  iinder  the  direction  of  a  head,  such  persons- 
not  being  students  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  men  who 
are  themselves  devoted  to  science,  either  for  their  whole 
lives,  or  for  a  certain  definite  period,  men  who  are 
intending  earnestly  to  engage  in  research  for  a  certain 
time.  It  is  in  this  way,  I  think,  that  physiology 
ought  be  studied,  and  the  more  it  is  studied  in  this 
way  the  better.  In  such  schools  of  physiology  it  is 
clear  that  the  work  which  will  be  done  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  experimental,  because  we  cannot  make 
progress  without  experiments  of  one  sort  or  another, 
painful  or  otherwise.  The  question  arises  what  the 
bearing  of  that  will  be  upon  the  matter  which  we 
have  now  before  us,  namely,  the  question  whether 
abuses  are  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  such 
schools,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the 
case  that  the  existence  of  such  organized  schools  will 
tend  to  check  and  prevent  abuses.  I  say  that  abuses 
are  not  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  any  such 
institution,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  managed  by 
a  person  who  is  publicly  responsible,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  physiological  school  is  a  part  of  an  institu- 
tion which  is  governed  always,  as  in  the  case  of  King's 
College,  or  in  the  case  of  University  College,  or  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  by  a  committee  of  men  who  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  tolerate  anything  which  is 
objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  such  an  institution ; 
and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  one  practically 
finds  that  in  every  such  body  of  men  you  will 
always  find  some  men  who  have  strong  humanitarian 
feelings,  so  that  there  are  always  men  who  are,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  watch  against  any  abuses  which  are 
likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  such  institutions. 
It  is  obvious  that  that  method  is  the  best  for  science. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  for  the  sake  of  science  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  metho- 
dized, and  that  all  researches,  if  possible,  should  be 
made  in  this  methodized  way,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  ])ersons  who  are  themselves  skilled,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  others  wlio  are  also  skilled. 
But  in  Englaufl  1  do  not  think  that  we  can  put 
a  stop   to   individual-  actiony  '  -I   cannot  conceive 


that  it  is  possible  that  we  should  not  have  men  who 
are  working  in  science  quite  independently.  We 
know  that  in  England  individual  action  in  all  things 
is  the  national  tendency,  and  it  is  just  the  same  in 
in  science  as  in  other  things.  A  great  deal  of  scientific 
work  is  necessarily  done  by  persons  who  choose  to 
work  by  themselves  and  who  do  not  want  direction, 
and  do  not  wish  for  direction  ;  and  we  have  plenty  of 
examples  to  show  that  that  sort  of  individual  work  is 
very  often  productive  of '  extremely  valuable  results. 
Of  course,  the  objection  to  that  is  this,  that  there  is 
not  the  same  guarantee  for  verification  ;  for  everything 
that  is  done  in  an  institution  for  research*  is  verified, 
not  only  by  the  supervision  which  it  undergoes,  but  by 
the  presence  of  other  persons  who  are  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  research,  and  whose  testimony  is  of  great 
value. 

2303.  I  think  you  have  said  that  there  is  now  an 
effort  made  to  organize  physiological  inquiry  much 
more  systematically  than  it  has  ever  heretofore  been 
organized  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

2304.  That  the  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting 
such  inquiry  would  be  by  institutions  of  a  pubhc 
character,  like  your  own  institution  and  Guy's  Hospital 
and  that  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  so  on ; 
and  that  the  publicity  which  would  be  connected  with 
such  institutions  would  have  a  very  good  effect  for 
science,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  verification  of  the  ex- 
periments which  might  be  doubtful  if  they  were  in  the 
hands  only  of  private  j^ersons  ? — -Yes. 

2305.  That  implies,  does  it  not,  that  in  its  organi- 
zation the  influence  of  publicity  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
prevail  ? — The  influence  of  organization,  I  should 
rather  say. 

2306.  So  that  anything  that  would  happen  in  such 
institutions  will  of  necessity  be  known  to  the  gentle- 
men who  conduct  those  institutions  ? — Yes. 

2307.  And  being  known  to  so  large  a  number  of 
persons,  we  may  take  it  that  in  truth  public  opinion 
will  come  to  bear  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

2308.  And  that  that  ]3ublic  opinion  will,  in  your 
judgment,  be  a  great  security  against  those  abuses 
which  are  the  particular  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — 
Yes. 

2309.  You  think,  however,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  in  this  country  you  cannot  altogether  repress 
individual  inquiry,  and  that  something  must  be  left  to 
individuals  ? — Yes. 

2310.  But  you  think  also  that  tliose  individuals 
ought  to  be  subject,  I  presume,  to  the  same  general 
limitations  that  the  institutions  would  be  subject  to, 
namely,  that  public  opinion  should  influence  and 
direct  their  proceedings,  in  reference  both  to  science 
and  to  humanity  ? — Yes. 

2311.  Therefore  that  some  legislative  provisions,  if 
they  extended  to  these  institutions,  might  reasonably 
also  extend  to  any  private  inquiries  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  question  suggests  what  I  should  like 
to  say,  but  I  should  like  to  make  this  statement 
with  reference  to  legislation  in  general.  That  so 
far  as  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
concerned  legislation  is  certainly  not  necessary,  be- 
cause there  is  no  influence  which  legislation  could 
exercise  of  a  beneficial  character  upon  those  institu- 
tions, which  is  not  already  exercised  by  the  organi- 
zation under  which  they  are  placed.  I  refer  to  the 
two  facts  that  they  are  under  the  direction  of  com- 
mittees, or  bodies  equivalent  to  committees,  containing 
men  of  position  in  society ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
they  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  educated 
and  responsible  men. 

2312.  So  that  without  thinking  that  for  those  in- 
stitutions legislation  is  necessary,  you  think  that  such 
legislation  as  you  were  yourseU:  a  party  to,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Playfair,  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
.the  efficiency  of  those  institutions? — I  would  answer 
that  question,  subject  to  the  comments  which  I  should 
like  to  make  upon  his  bill,  taking  that  as  a  sort 
of  example  of  what  I  suppose  legislation  might  be 
expected  to  be. 

2313.  As  I  understood  you  before,  reserving  to 
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yourself  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  details 
of  the  bill,  to  the  general  scope  of  it  you  were  an 
assenting  party  ? — Yes. 

2314.  Now  perhaps  if  you  wish  to  make  any  par- 
ticular remarks  on  the  bill,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  do  so  ? — There  is  one  point  I  should  begin  with, 
namely,  the  expression  in  clause  2,  "  new  scientific 
discovery."    That  was  not  in  the  sketch  of  the  bill 
that  I  saw,  and  that  does  not  admit  of  any  definition 
at  all  to  us.    A  "  new  scientiiic  discovery  "  has  no 
definite  meaning  in  relation  to  research.    It  is  the 
object  of  research,  not  merely  to  make  new  discoveries, 
but  to  establish  the  truth,  and  to  develop  discoveries 
which  are  already  made  ;  and  therefore  what  is  really 
required  there  is  something  of   this  sort  :  "  Any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,"  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  investigation,  or  "  scientific  in- 
vestigation," it  does  not  matter  what  expression  is 
used,  but  it  must  be  something  to  which  one  can 
attach  a  bona  fide  meaning ;  I  mean  one  that  one  has 
not  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  assign  a  mean- 
ing to.    The  question  what  a  new  discovery  is  or 
what  it  is  not  is  a  question  which  might  be  discussed 
endlessly.    One  man  might  say,  "  This  was  auticipateid 
a  himdred  years  ago,"  and  you  would  find  just  as 
many  people  who  Avould  say  "  It  was  not  known  at 
all ;  we  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  it  before ;"  be- 
cause one  would  assume  a  mere  vague  expression  ot 
a  thing  to  be  an  adequate  statement  of  it,  whereas 
the  other  would  expect  an  exact  statement  of  it 
and  in   this   Avay  there  would   necessarily  be  a 
constant  conflict  of  opinion  between  people  who  spoke 
exactly  and  people  who  spoke  vaguely.    I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  possibly  get  over  that,  except  by  using 
some  expression  which  would  imply  the  bond  fide 
intention   of   the  investigator.     Any  investigation 
which  is  done  bona  fide  for  a  scientific  purpose,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation,  would  be  a  proper  in- 
vestigation to  make  ;  and  any  investigation  which  was 
made  without  pm-pose  would  be,  of  course,  not  an 
investigation  at  all,  and  certainly  not   a  scientific 
investigation. 

2315.  A  short  time  ago,  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
instances  which  I  proposed  to  you  from  your  book, 
you  said  that  to  repeat  a  painful  experiment  which 
had  already  proved  that  which  was  the  object  of  it, 
for  no  new  object,  but  merely  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  truth,  would  be  improper  ? — Yes. 

2316.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  depart  at  all  from 
that  opinion,  but  merely  to  say  that  you  think  these 
words  in  the  bill  before  you  are  too  narrow,  and 
would  tie  down  an  experimenter  more  than  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
drafted  the  bill  ?— Yes. 

2317.  {To  Dr.  Foster.)  You  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  Dr.  Sanderson's  evidence.  I  would  ask  you 
if  you  have  in  the  main  agreed  with  it  ? — I  have  in 
the  main  ;  probably  some  of  the  answers  I  should  have 
•given  would  not  have  been  exactly  those  which  Dr. 

Sanderson  has  given. 

2318.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  specify  any  particular 
instances  ? — No,  I  think  I  could  not  do  that. 

2319.  Then  I  may  take  you  as  in  the  main  agreeing 
in  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Sander- 
son ? — Yes.  Perhaps  one  point  in  v/hich  I  would 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  Dr.  Sanderson  would  be  in  the 
matter  of  the  necessity  for  legislation. 

2320.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  is  the 
point  of  difference  which  you  wish  to  bring  out  ? — 
Simply  that  I,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  this 
country,  think  that  thei'e  have  been  no  abuses  in 
physiological  inquiry,  and  I  think  that  that  humane 
sentiment  to  which  Dr.  Sanderson  referred,  might  be 
of  itself  trusted  entirely  to  pi"event  any  such  abuses 
taking  place. 

2321.  But  supposing  that  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
competent  persons,  and  the  most  elevated  persons,  and 
of  those  with  whom  you  generally  are  most  acquainted, 
there  is  that  humane  sentiment,  would  you  entertain 
an  objection  to  taking  measures  which  might  prevent 
physiological  experiments  falling  into  the  hands  of 


other  people  of  less  exalted  sentiments — Certainly 
not.  That  was  not  the  point  on  which  I  differed 
from  Dr.  Sanderson,  but  on  the  other  point ;  I  have 
no  objection  to  legislative  interference,  I  only  dis- 
agree with  him  so  far  as  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  thought  it  was  desirable  or  necessary. 

2322.  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  as  to  one  or 
two  of  the  experiments  in  this  handbook  which  are 
given  under  your  name.  I  see  on  page  395  you 
begin  by  saying  : — "  Introduce  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
"  back  of  a  strong  frog  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of 
"  urari?"— Yes. 

2323.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  urari  is 
an  anajsthetic  in  regard  to  frogs  ? — What  I  would  say 
is  this  :  that  there  can  be  be  no  doubt  that  urari  sus- 
pends the  functions  of  the  motor  nerve  trunks ;  there 
also  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  not  affect  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  the  sensory  nerve  trunks  ; 
those  two  things  are  quite  certain.     Bernard  and 
others  with  him  have  from  that  and  other  facts  about 
urari  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  distinct  from  the  sensory  nerve  trunks 
themselves,  was  not  affected  at  all  by  the  poison. 
would  be  quite  possible  of  course  for  the  poison  to 
affect  the  sensory  nerve  trunks  and  not  affect  the 
central  nervous  system  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for 
it  to  effect  the  central  nervous  system  and  not  the 
sensory  nerve  trunks.     From   my  observations  on 
urari  jjoisoning  in  the  course  of  some  two  or  thi'ee 
years,  I  had  always  been  led  to  doubt  very  much  the 
immunity  of  the  central  nervous  system  from  the 
action  of  urari,  while  admitting,  of  course,  that  the 
s6nsory  nerve  trunks  were  not  affected  by  it ;  and 
most  physiologists,  I  think,  will  agree  that  by  large 
doses  of  urari  the  central  nervous  system  is  cer- 
tainly affected,  that  is  to  say,  that  although  action 
may  take  place  in  the  sensory  nerve  trunks,  that  sensa- 
tion for  instance  might  begin  there,  it  would  not  be 
developed  as  a  conscious  sensation  in  the  central 
nervous  system  ;  and  from  some  experiments  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Yule  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
comparing  two  frogs,  one  luider  urari  and  the  other  not 
under  urari,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  strong  evi- 
dence indeed  that  urari  does,  even  in  moderate  doses, 
prevent  voluntary  movement  or  volition  ;   and  if  it 
prevents  volition,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
are  extremely  strong  in  favour  of  the  view  of  its  doing 
away  with  consciousness.    Now  those  experiments  can 
be  carried  on  on  in  a  frog ;  and  similar  experiments 
on  other  iuvertebrata  have  been  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Steiner,  of  Halle,  all   pointing  to  this  conclusion, 
that    urari    does   act   in    some    of   these  animals 
primarily  upon  the  central  nervous  system  in  des- 
troying volition,  and  with  that,  one  infers,  taking 
away  consciousness.    As  far  as  I  know  the  experi- 
ments have  not  been  carried  on  in  the  case  of  warm- 
blooded, quickly  breathing  animals,  and  at  present 
one  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  action  of  urari  has 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  it  has  upon  frogs,  be- 
cause the  method  of  observation  which  is  employed 
upon  frogs  caunot  be   employed  upon    the  wai'm- 
blooded,  quickly  breathing  animals. 

2324.  I  infer  from  what  you  say,  that  in  your 
opinion,  urari  does  destroy  consciousness  in  a  frog  ? — 
Yes. 

2325.  You  diftering  in  that  particular  from  Claude 
Bernard  and  from  the  physiologists  of  the  continent 
in  general  ? — Yes. 

2326.  And  you  have  set  forth  the  experiment  men- 
tioned in  this  book  under  that  opinion  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  No.  This  book  was  written  before  I  arrived 
at  that  conclusion.  You  ask  me  ray  opinion  at  pre- 
sent. Those  experiments  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  are  recent.  When  this  book  was  written  I 
simply  was  in  doubt  about  the  action  of  urari  upon 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
give,  what  I  think  I  may  now  say  I  can  give,  tolerably 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  view  that  urari  does  destroy 
the  central  nervous  system. 

2327.  Then  this  book  was  written  imder  the  im- 
pression that  urari  did  not  ? — This  book  was  written 
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under  the  suspicion,  under  the  belief  from  several 
facts,  that  ui-ari  did  destroy  the  Central  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  not  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tolerable 
certainty  which  I  have  at  present. 

2328.  Then  the  book  was  written  under  a  doubtful 
impression  on  your  part  whether  a  frog  into  which 
urari  had  been  infused  was  conscious  of  pain  or  not  ? 
—Yes. 

2329.  And  when  you  said  that  they  should  get  "  a 
strong  frog  "  and  introduce  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solu- 
tion of  urari  beneath  his  skin,  you  were  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  conscious  of  pain  or  not  ? — Yes. 

2330.  And  you  took  a  strong  frog,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause you  tliought  he  would  be  better  able  to  bear 
pain  ? — No,  but  because  he  would  better  manifest  the 
phenomena  of  the  poison. 

2331.  At  any  rate  it  was  only  a  doubtful  opinion 
of  yours  that  he  would  be  relieved  from  pain  ? — Yes. 

2332.  Now  these  experiments  upon  frogs  are  very 
painful  ones  in  their  nature,  are  they  not  ? — Some  of 
them ;  not  all  of  them  necessarily.     Might  I  just 
make  a  preliminary  statement,  before  you  ask  me  any 
other  question,  as  to  my  purpose  or  what  I  had  in 
view  in  writing  these  directions  ?    If  you  turn  to  the 
preface  on  page  341, — I  mean  to  the  introductory 
remarks, — you  will  see  that  I  say  "  Such  observations 
"  and  experiments  as  the  student  may  be  reasonably 
"  expected  to  perform  for  himself  under  due  super- 
"  vision."    My  idea  was  that  these  directions  woidd 
be    used   in  a  physiological  laborator}',  under  th« 
direction  of  a  competent  supervisor,  and  the  object  oi 
the  form  in  which  I  put  the  observations  was  tc 
enable  the  student  to  go  on  with  the  operation  for  a 
certain  time,  while  the  supervisor  passed  from  him  tc 
another  student,  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the 
operations  under  the  demonstrator.    I  have  therefore 
taken  no  special  care  to  point  out  exactly  what  opera- 
tion should  be  made  by  this  or  that  class  of  students. 
One  would  have  students  of  various  classes ;  some 
whom  you  would  not  desire  at  all  to  repeat  any  of 
these  experiments ;  some  to  whom  you  would  entrust 
a  certain  number;  others  to  whom  you  would  entrust 
a  larger  number,  and  in  whose  case  the  supervision 
need  not  be  so  exact  and  so  complete  as  in  the  case  of 
others.    Consequently  I  was  not  so  careful  as  other- 
wise I  might  have  been.    I  was  not  particular.    I  did 
not  take  particular  care  to  insist  in  every  case  upon 
the  introduction  of  anajsthetics.    I  put  them  in  several 
cases,  but  I  was  not  careful  to  put  them  in  all.  Now 
in  this  particular  case  ray  own  practice,  I  not  feeling 
certain  about  its  action  on  the  central  nervous  system 
of  a  frog,  was  to  introduce  with  urari  a  certain 
quantity  of  morphia,  which  would  not  materially 
affect  the  general  result  of  the  experiment,  but  would 
make  it,  one  would  then  feel  satisfied,  certam  that  the 
animal  was  suffering  no  pain  whatevei'. 

2333.  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  do  not  you 
think  it  would  have  been  better,  with  regard  to  the 
persons  for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  and  who  are 
described  in  the  general  preface  as  "  Ijeginners,"  to 
specify  a  little  more  completely  that  degree  of  anes- 
thesia which  you  yourself  thought  it  right  in'  your 
own  practice  to  produce  ? — Yes.  I  think,  supposing 
that  I  had  to  write  the  work  over  again,  I  should  be 
more  careful. 

2334.  -  And  that  it  would  be  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  communication  of  your  present  opiuion 
should  be  circulated  as  generally  as  the  book  itself  is 
circulated  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be. 

2335.  And  that  would  apply  also  to  the  other  ex- 
periments which  are  upon  pages  396  and  397  — Yes. 
May  I  say  that,  for  instance,  the  experiment  on 
page  396,  I  think,  is  not  so  painful  as  one  might  per- 
haps be  led,  on  first  reading  it,  to  imagine.  The 
operation  itself  is  conducted  under  chloroform.  After 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  amount  of  paid 
felt  by  the  animal  while  the  urari  is  acting  is  not  very 
great,  because  it  shows  no  signs  of  pain  before  the 
urari  is  administered. 

2336.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  see  in  this  experi- 
ment any  reference  to  chloroform  ;  1  was  speaking  of 


Observation  3  ? — I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
Observation  2  on  page  396. 

2337.  I  asked  about  Observation  3  and  Observa- 
tion 4.  You  have  already  stated,  you  know,  and  it 
will  go  to  the  public,  that  you  yourself  did  use  what  you 
believe  to  be  comijlete  anesthesia,  and  that  if  you  had 
to  write  the  book  over  again  you  would  state  to  others 
what  you  do  yourself? — Yes. 

2338.  I  ask  you  whether  that  does  not  apply  also 
to  pages  396  and  397  ? — Observation  2  also  comes 
into  page  396,  and  there  chloroform  is  suggested ;  and 
in  my  own  mind  I  concluded  that  the  chloroform 
would  be  given  in  the  perfectly  corresponding  Obser- 
vations 3  and  4.  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  in 
Observations  3  and  4  to  state  that  chloroform  might 
be  given,  because  I  had  done  so  in  Observation  2. 

2339.  (Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  wrote  the  book  very 
much  as  one  writes  a  book  on  operative  surgery, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  ansesthetics  are  to  be  given, 
and  yet  anjesthetics  are  never  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  that  way.  I  wi'ote  first  without 
putting  in  the  anaBsthetics,  and  then  afterwards  I  put 
in  the  anassthetics.  If  I  am  to  explain  how  the  matter 
came  about  in  these  cases  of  omission,  I  may  say  that 
first  of  all  I  remember  writing  several  of  these  obser- 
vations without  stating  that  chloroform  was  to  be 
given,  because  I  took  it  for  granted  that  chloroform 
would  be  given.  I  did  not  go  into  that  detail  in  the 
experiments  ;  I  put  the  anassthetics  in  in  some,  and 
omitted  them  in  these  two. 

2340.  {Chairman.)  Then  may  I  take  it  generally, 
without  going  into  individual  cases,  that  you  entirely 
agree  with  what  Ave  have  had  stated  l)y  other  teachers, 
that  for  purposes  of  demonstration  complete  anesthesia 
may  be  secured  ? — Where  painful  operations  are  per- 
formed. 

2341.  That  where  an  operation,  in  itself  painful,  is 
resorted  to,  complete  ansesthesia  may  be  secured  ? — 
That  is  in  cases  of  demonstration.  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice in  cases  of  demonstration  to  give  such  demonstra- 
tions only  as  those  in  which  anajsthesia  can  be  apiDlied, 
Avhere  distinct  pain  comes  into  the  operation. 

2342.  And  you  agree  in  all  that  has  been  said  so 
far  as  this,  that  it  is  so  in  your  school,  and  ought  to 
ha  so  ? — Yes. 

2343.  And  do  you  agree  in  the  other  observation, 
that — speaking  now  not  of  toxicology,  the  introduction 
of  disease  into  the  frame  of  an  animal,  but  speaking 
of  surgical  operations — the  number  of  those  which 
need  be  painful,  and  without  aujesthesia,  is  compai'a- 
tively  very  small  ? — Yes. 

2344.  That  in  others  the  pain  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  very  much  diminished  ? — Yes. 

2345.  That  is  to  say,  the  most  painful  parts  of  the 
operation  being  performed  under  chloroform  ? — Yes. 

2346.  And  that  as  far  as  you  know  and  believe  the 
sentiment,  both  of  the  teachers  and  also  of  the  pupils, 
in  this  country  would  be  and  is  in  favour  of  the 
utmost  tenderness  in  dealing  with  animals  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  experiments  ? — As  far  as  I 
know. 

2347.  You  thoroughly  believe  that  ? — As  far  as  I 
know. 

2348.  You  object  to  legislation,  not  on  the  ground 
of  any  mischief  that  reasonable  legislation  would  in- 
troduce, but,  as  I  understood  you,  only  on  the  ground 
that  in  your  belief  it  is  in  this  country  unnecessary ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  some  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  legislation,  but  I  think  also 
that  there  would  be  even  for  physiology  some  advan- 
tages, and  that  the  one  may  be  counterbalanced  against 
the  other.  The  difficulties,  if  I  may  say  so,  Avould 
apply  with  reference  to  the  private  individuals ;  those, 
I  think,  are  small  in  number,  and  probably  decreasing. 
I  think  that  the  nature  of  physiological  experiments  is 
such  that  the  best  of  them,  and  probably  a  large 
number  of  them,  can  only  be  conducted  in  a  j^hysio- 
logical  laboi'atory.  I  do  not  place'  any  great  stress 
upon  that  objection  to  legislation,  but  I  say  on  the 
whole  that  I  object  to  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  needed. 
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2349.  But  supposing  it  to  be  needed  for  private 
persons,  and  not  to  be  prejudicial  in  the  case  of  physio- 
logical laboratories,  you  would  not  I  suppose  see  any 
very  great  objection  to  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an 
objection  if  private  individuals  Avere  prevented  from 
following  physiological  experimentation,  but  I  say  that 
I  do  not  lay  great  stress  upon  that  because  they  are 
few,  and  probably  will  become  fewer  and  fewer  year 
by  year. 

2350.  The  restrictions  which  you  yourself  place, 
and  which  all  those  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
place  upon  the  practice  in  these  public  institutions 
ought,  I  presume,  to  be  placed  by  private  individuals 
upon  their  own  practice? — Yes. 

2351.  And  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  they  were  not  so  placed  by  them, 
the  public  sentiment  might  be  allowed  to  express  itself 
in  regard  to  them  in  the  form  of  some  provision  which 
would  enforce  those  restrictions,  might  it  not? — Yes. 

2352.  {T'o  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson.')  Have  you  any- 
thing else  to  say  upon  the  bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair  ? — First  as  regards  the  principle, — and  what  I  mean 
by  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  the  principle  of  a  licence, — 
I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  principle  of  a  licence, 
because  I  know  very  well  what  the  working  of  licences 
is  in  other  matters  for  which  people  are  licensed,  and 
I  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  licence  which  is 
oppressive,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  having 
to  obtain  a  licence  for  any  lawful  purpose,  and  no 
particular  inconvenience  attending  it,  unless  it  were 
made  inconvenient  by  the  conditions  ;  so  that  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  principle  of  a  licence  to 
do  this  act  more  than  to  do  anything  else.  Then  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  a  point  which  is 
not  referred  to  in  this  bill,  namely,  the  question  of 
inspection.  There  is  no  provision  for  inspection  in 
this  bill,  and  I  have  very  carefully  tlionght  over  that 
question,  and  the  way  in  which  any  inspection  could 
be  carried  out.  I  cannot  see  that  any  inspection  is 
possible.  There  is  no  example  of  a  similar  inspection 
of  any  other  kind  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  the  functions  of  an  inspector  could  be  use- 
fully performed  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  would 
lead  to  bad  results  if  there  were  any  appointment  of 
inspectors,  because  of  coiu-se  in  any  institution  (f  am 
speaking  first  of  the  eiFect  of  inspection  upon  institu- 
tions) no  inspeption  would  give  any  guarantee  what- 
ever as  to  what  happened  when  the  inspector  was  not 
present  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  inspection  would  lead 
to  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  subordinates 
and  servants,  and  in  that  way  a  tendency  to  con- 
cealment Avould  spring  up,  which  would  certainly 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  Tlien  as 
regards  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  the  animals,  that 
I  believe  has  been  pi'oposed.  As  regards  that  again 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  with  any  good 
effect  or  result.  In  the  hrst  place,  because  the 
animals  that  happen  to  be  there  may  be  intended  to 
be  used  not  for  experimental  but  for  anatomical  \)\\v- 
poses  ;  and  then  secondly,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
animals,  as  regards  frogs  for  instance,  it  would  be 
altogether  futile  to  attempt  to  keep  a  record  of  them, 
those  animals  I  mean  that  are  used  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  others,  and  which  are  used  partly  for 
anatomical  purposes  and  partly  for  experimental  pur- 
poses ;  you  could  not  possibly  pretend  to  keep  any- 
thing like  an  exact  register,  and  an  imperfect  register 
woukl  be  merely  a  temptation  to  carelessness  and  in- 
accuracy. So  tliat  I  really  do  not  see  that  any  good 
could  be  got  by  that  mode  of  exercising  supervision. 

2353.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  some  eminent 
teachers  from  Guy's  Hospital,  that  everything  at  Guy's 
was  open  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  if  they  liked  to  come  and  see,  and  that 
there  were  no  secrects  of  any  sort  ? — Yes. 

2354.  I  understand  you  to  have  the  same  opinion 
as  was  expressed  by  them  on  this  point  ? — Just  the 
same.  I  may  mentioia  with  reference  to  my  own  demon- 
strations, that  whenever  demonstrations  are  done,  the 
time  for  doing  them  is  written  up  on  the  black  board  ; 
so  that  if  any  gentlemen  should  wish  to  see  them,  they 


might  come.  It  may  be  perfectly  well  known  to  every- 
body, the  board  hangs  in  the  corridor,  and  it  can  be 
known  that  something  is  going  to  be  done  relating  to 
a  certain  particular  subject. 

2355.  {Lord  11  inrnarlcigh.)  Are  the  public  ad- 
mitted generally  ? — Any  i^crson,  I  believe,  can  walk 
into  University  College  ;  certainly  anybody  could  go 
in  there  without  any  difficulty. 

2356.  {Chairma?!.^  May  I  understand  you  then  to 
mean  that,  agreeing  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Guy's,  that  perfect  publicity  should 
be  allowed  in  all  particulars,  your  objection  is  to  the 
particular  method  of  securing  publicity  which  has 
been  proposed  by  some  people,  namely,  an  inspector  ? 
— Yes. 

2357.  {Mr.  ITutton.)  May  I  ask  if  what  you  stated 
just  now  about  the  notice  on  the  blackboard  applies  to 
the  laboratory,  or  only  to  the  large  -  classes  ? — That 
applies  only  to  the  fixed  lessons.  But  I  may  mention 
that  these  lessons,  when  an  experiment  is  made  of  the 
kind  I  was  describing  before  with  ana;sthetics,  are  not 
given  with  the  general  systematic  course.  It  is  a 
thing  which  is  arranged  beforehand,  and  the  number 
coming  to  such  a  lesson  would  be  relatively  small. 

2358.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understood  the  evidence 
that  we  had  before  to  go  to  this,  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  done  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
place  that  was  not  perfectly  open  for  the  public  to 
know,  if  they  wished  to  know  it? — If  they  wish  to 
know  it,  certainly.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  we  expect  to  be  intruded  upon  at  work. 

2359.  {Lord  Winmarleigli.  to  Dr.  Foster.)  In  talking 
of  the  private  practice  of  experiments,  you  say  that 
the  private  practice  has  hitherto  been  small,  and  in 
all  ])robabilit-y  will  become  still  smaller,  have  you 
any  idea  what  the  amount  of  private  practice  is  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  think  I  only  know  one  person  who 
is  not  connected  with  a  laboratory  who  is  making 
actual  experiments — One  person  in  England,  I  mean, 
who  is  making  experiments  not  in  a  laboratory. 

2360.  {Cluiirmnn.)  Who  is  that  ?— That  is  Mr. 
George  Henry  Lewes. 

2361.  {Lord  I'Vinniarlcigh.)  And  you  do  not  think 
that  in  any  of  the  great  towns  of  England  at  the 
present  moment  any  private  experiments  are  being 
made  by  the  medical  profession  or  other  parties  ? — 
Although  there  fire  not  regularly  organized  laboratories 
in  the  large  provincial  towns  they  have  professors  of 
physiology  there,  who  probably  have  small  labora- 
tories. 

2362.  I  mean  outside  of  the  great  medical  schools  ? 
— I- do  not  know  of  anybody,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  any  numbei*  of  experiments  Ix'ing 
cari'ied  on  by  such  persons. 

2363.  You  do  not  think  that  even  in  those  medical 
schools  not  connected  with  London  tliese  experiments 
are  made  without  the  proper  superintendence,  and  a 
proper  restriction  upon  cruelty  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  not  heard  of  anything  which  would  lead  me 
to  think  that  such  did  take  place. 

2364.  (  To  Dr.  Bur  don- Sanderson.)  I  will  ask  you 
a  question  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  see  that 
you  are  the  editor  of  the  book  before  us.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  book  ? — The 
number  of  copies  that  have  been  sold  now  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  give  any  very  exact  information  about. 

2365.  But  is  it  a  large  number  ? — At  present  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  selling  now 
to  any  great  extent.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  publisher,  and  no  second  edition  has  api>eai-od. 

2366.  You  have  no  control  over  it? — No  control 
over  it. 

2367.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  feeling  which  exists  now  in  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  has  been  caused  by  this  book  ? — I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  it.  I  have  only  learned  it  very 
recently. 

2368.  It  has  been  admitted  by  yourself  and  by 
Dr.  Foster  that  certain  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  publication  which  might  lead  to  an  erroneous 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  public.    Could  you  suggest 
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.  Mr.  to  the  Commission  the  best  mode  of  correcting  that, 
J.  Burdon-  because  I  think  you  admit  there  is  no  doubt  that  an 
.^?!(Z«jsoM,  erroneous  impression  has  existed  in  the  public  mind 
^  "  and  Mr '  '  ^om  a  little  want  of  sufficient  explanation  in  the  book 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  experiments  can  be 
made  ? — Some  step  that  the  Commission  could  take, 
or  that  could  be  taken  by  others,  do  you  mean  ? 

2369.  Whether  it  could  be  taken  by  yourself  or  by 
the  publisher,  or  in  any  way,  to  correct  the  very 
erroneous  impression  Avhich  you  maintain  exists  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  practices  in  .the  great  schools  of 
physiology  ?— -A  plan  has  occurred  to  me,  which  in 
fact  I  ouglit  to  have  carried  out  perhaps  before, 
namely,  that  we  might  prefix  to  this  book  the  reso- 
lutions which  are  embodied  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  which  I  was  a  member  of, 
and  took  an  active  part  in,  with  reference  to  this  very 
question.  If  it  was  thought  that  that  would  accom- 
plish what  is  required,  it  would  be  very  easy,  of  course, 
to  circiilate  pretty  widely  a  statement  of  that  kind, 
and  also  to"  have  a  copy  of  that  report  appended  to  the 
book,  or  placed  before  the  title  page,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

2370.  Would  you,  as  the  editor  of  tlie  book,  feel 
any  objection  to  our  making  a  pretty  strong  expression 
on  that  point,  supposing  the  Commission  thought  fit, 
that  it  was  an  error  in  the  circulation  of  the  book  ? — 
Certainly  not,  if  the  statement  did  not  go  beyond 
what  we  have  admitted.  If  it  could  be  made  in  any 
way  that  would  express  what  I  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  course  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objection 
to  its  being  made  as  public  as  possible ;  I  should  be 
glad  that  it  should  be  made  public. 

2371.  I  am  sorry,  after  the  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion you  have  given  us,  to  bring  you  back  to  any  of 
the  experiments  ;  but  there  are  two  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention.  One  is  at  page  174,  an  experi- 
ment by  Dr.  Durante.  It  is  to  this  effect :  "In  a 
"  rabbit  two  small  incisions  are  made  across  the 
"  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  one  near  the 
"  clavicle,  the  other  near  the  origin  of  the  vessel, 
"  great  cai-e  being  taken  not  to  go  down  deeper  than 
"  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  the  vessel  through  the 
"  fascia.  A  small  needle  is  then  passed  under  the  vein 
"  near  the  pi-oximal  incision,  in  a  direction  at  right 
"  angles  to  that  of  its  axis,  and  corresjjonding  to  that 
"  of  the  incision,  but  deeper.  A  second  needle  is  then 
"  laid  in  the  course  of  the  incision,  and  drawn  tightly 
"  towards  the  first  by  a  ligature  at  either  end,  by 
"  which  means  the  blood  current  is  entirely  arrested, 
"  while  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  absolutely  protected 
"  from  injury."  Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  After-  the 
lapse  of  a  couple  of  days,"  and  so  on.  Now  in  that  in- 
stance is  it  possible  that  that  animal  having  gone  through 
what  is  evidently  a  very  painful  operation,  could  be  kept 
for  a  couple  of  days  without  suffering  extreme  agony  ? 
— It  cert3,inly  is  perfectly  possible.  Although  that 
manipulation  seems  to  be  a  very  severe  one,  it  really 
was  not  a  very  severe  experiment,  because  the  irrita- 
tion which  is  produced  by  passing  a  fine  needle  behind 
a  vessel,  if  it  is  done  with  any  moderate  amount  of 
skill,  and  then  enclosing  the  vessel  between  the 
needle  and  the  ligature,  as  directed  here,  is  a  method 
which  is  used  in  surgery,  and  is  certainly  not  attended 
with  any  great  amount  of  pain.  In  fact  the  presence 
of  a  needle  in  the  living  tissues  we  know  very  well 
does  not  produce  much  irritation.  But,  however,  that 
is  not  the  only  answer  that  I  would  make.  I  would 
go  on  to  say  that  this  is  purely  an  experiment  of 
research,  and  that  one  would  never  dream  of  repeat- 
ing it,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact. 
It  affords  the  clearest,  so  to  speak,  and  sharpest  and 
best  proof  of  the  particular  fact  which  it  was  made  to 
illustrate  that  really  can  be  given.  And  the  history 
of  that  paragraph  is  this,  that  this  experiment  was 
made  by  Dr.  Durante'  in  my  own  laboratory,  and  in 
that  way  it  happened  to  come  into  the  statement 
of  the  experimental  basis  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
with  reference  to 
blood. 

2372.  I  have  gone  through  theae  cases,  but  I  have 


the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the 


not  observed  that  any  explanation,  such  'as  you  have 
now  given,  is  included  in  the  book  itself  ? — I  am 
afraid  not.  The  point  to  be  remembered  about 
that  is  this,  that  in  the  book  there  are  two  sorts 
of  experiments  given.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  experiments  which  are  suitable  for  repetition, 
because  they  are  experiments  which  might  be  made 
under  anaBSthetics.  There  are  other  experiments 
which  may  be  considered  merely  basis  experiments, 
that  is  to  say,  experiments  by  which  certain  im- 
portant truths  are,  or  have  been,  simply  demon- 
strated in  the  sharpest  and  best  way.  Various  people 
have  investigated  this  question,  for  example,  of  the 
influence  of  the  living  vein  upon  the  blood  in  the 
prevention  of  coagulation.  It  was  required  to  put 
down  an  experimental  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  our  conclusions  with  reference  to  that  subject 
are  foimded.  To  serve  for  that  purpose  this,  which 
was  the  best  form  of  experiment,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  which  had  been  made,  was  related  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  experimental  basis  for  the  statement  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  vessel  in  preventing 
coagulation.  There  clearly  ought  to  be  in  the  book 
a  distinction  between  experiments  which  owe  their 
value  to  being  records  of  facts  upon  which  a  truth  is 
based,  and  on  the  other  hand  experiments  which  are 
intended  to  be  used  as  means  of  demonstration,  so  to 
speak,  or  as  patterns  for  researchers ;  because  sup- 
posing that  a  man  is  investigating  not  this  question 
but  some  allied  question,  in  which  a  similar  method 
would  be  applicable,  he  would  naturally  take  a  de- 
scription of  an  expei'iment  like  this,  not  as  his  guide, 
but  simply  as  a  point  of  departure,  so  to  speak ;  he 
would  modify  the  method  to  suit  the  particular  ques- 
tion which  had  to  be  investigated. 

2373.  (WIr.  Huxley.)  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
say  how  long  after  an  operation  of  that  kind  the  rabbit 
took  its  food  freely,  and  whether  dui'ing  the  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  it  showed  the  slightest  sign  of 
objection  to  its  food,  or  any  sign  of  illness  ? — In  this 
case  certainly  not ;  the  rabbit  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  the  introduction  of  a  needle  under 
a  vein. 

2374.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  That  for  the  number 
of  days  alluded  to  in  this  experiment  he  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  having  suffered  any  pain  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2375.  Was  the  rabbit  killed  after  the  experiment  ? 
— Necessarily  ;  because  the  point  was  to  see  what  the 
structtiral  changes  were  in  the  vein. 

2376.  (^Mr.  Forster.)  It  would  not  be  a  fair  impres- 
sion then  to  suppose  that  the  animal  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  experiment  ? — No  ;  it  would  have  lived 
to  this  day  so  far  as  the  experiment  is  concerned. 

2377.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  At  page  176  this 
experiment  is  mentioned  as  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Schiifer: — "The  following  experiment  devised  by  Mr. 
"  Sehafer  which  has  been  repeated  a  great  number 
"  of  times  in  the  laboratory  of  University  College, 
"  proves  this  m  uch  more  conclusively  and  satisfactorily. 
"  A  glass  tube,  three  or  four  inches  long,  is  drawn 
"  out  at  one  end  into  an  arterial  cannula,  of  the  usual 
"  form  and  of  suitable  size.  A  frog  having  been 
"  secured  in  the  usual  way  in  the  prone  position,  the 
"  heart  is  exposed,  and  the  right  aorta  ligatured.  A 
"  clip  is  then  placed  on  the  left  aorta  at  its  origin  from 
"  the  bulb.  The  cannula  is  then  inserted  and  secured 
"  in  the  left  aorta,  and  the  tube  supported  vertically 
"  by  a  suitable  holder.  This  done,  and  the  clip 
"  having  been  removed,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow 
"  into  the  tube."  It  then  goes  on  to  say  this,  "  It 
"  rises  to  a  height  which  varies  according  to  the  vigour 
"  of  the  animal,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  its 
"  vascidar  system  contains,  the  blood  column  oscil- 
"  lating  with  the  contractions  of  the  heart."  Now 
if  this  is  done  under  ana3thesia,  does  a  vigorous 
animal  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  a  weak  animal 
when  under  anasthesia  any  experiment? — With  regard 
to  this  experiment,  the  only  difference  between  the 
result  in  a  vigorous  animal  and  in  an  other  animal 
would  be  that  the  column  would  be  higher  ;  the  result 
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would  not  be  modified  in  its  character  in  the  least. 
But  the  moment  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  animals  continuing  to  live  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  actual  case  in  this  experiment.  It  is 
a  very  instructive  experiment,  and  one  which  I  do 
every  year.  It  is  one  which  must  be  attended  with 
extremely  small  suffering  to  the  frog ;  the  destruction 
of  the  nervous  system  can  be  done  intercurrently  in 
the  experiment. 

2378.  You  think  that  even  without  anaesthesia  this 
experiment  can  be  done  without  any  great  suffering  to 
the  animal  ? — Yes,  I  used  a  strong  expression  earlier 
in  my  evidence  about  using  chloroform  with  frogs, 
namely  this,  that  it  would  be  "  absurd  "  in  many  cases  ; 
and  so  it  would,  because  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  frog 
under  cliloroform  is  so  considerable,  and  the  period 
which  it  takes  to  kill  a  frog  in  fact  in  the  way  which 
is  described  there,  though  it  is  somewhat  elaborate,  is 
still  very  short  ;  because  the  whole  operation  consists 
in  introducing  into  the  principal  artery  of  the  body  a 
tube  into  which  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal  flows.  Of  course  as  soon  as  that  is  done  the 
thing  is  over,  and  the  whole  of  that  process  lasts  a 
very  short  time. 

2379.  {Mr.  Forster.)  When  you  say  a  very  short 
time,  how  long  a  time  would  you  be  in  killing  the 
frog  ? — I  suppose  that  the  whole  thing  would  be  over 
in  the  course  of  about  ten  beats  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  quantity  of  blood  or  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
circulation  would  in  that  time  have  passed  out  of  the 
heart  into  the  tube.  Of  course  the  preliminary  part 
takes  a  certain  time,  namely,  the  securing  the  artery 
and  introducing  the  tube ;  but  taking  it  altogether, 
the  time  is  really  very  short;  and  besides  I  must 
clearly  explain  that  I  entertain  a  mos  distinct  con- 
viction that  the  exposure  of  the  heart  of  a  frog  is  not 
attended  with  any,  excepting  a  very  slight  amount  of 
suffering ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  enter  into  that 
point  if  it  is  wished. 

2380.  (Lord  JVinmarleigh.)  Upon  that  subject  of 
the  suffering  of  a  frog,  may  I  ask  what  are  the  chief 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  professors  of  physio- 
logy to  suppose  that  a  frog  does  not  suffer  pain  under 
curari ;  whereas  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  possible 
that  lai'ger  animals  may  suffer  ? — In  the  first  place 
those  experiments  which  Professor  Foster  referred  to 
made  by  Dr.  Steiner  ;  and  secondly,  these  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Yule's  ;  and  thirdly,  some  others  which 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Brunton  and  others. 

2381.  What  are  the  symptoms  which  induce  you  to 
believe  that  in  the  larger  animals  curari  does  not  affect 
the  sensory  nerves,  because  I  think  you  said  in  the 
larger  animals  it  was  supposed  not  to  affect  the  sen- 
sory nerves  ? — That  is  quite  correct ;  we  know  that  both 
in  the  frog  and  in  the  larger  animals  the  sensory 
nerves  are  exempt  from  curari  in  ordinary  doses  ;  but 
the  evidence  that  we  have,  as  Professor  Foster  explained, 
goes  to  show  that  the  central  organ  itself  is  acted  upon 
by  curari  in  the  frog,  because  we  are  able  to  show  that, 
for  example,  if  you  exclude  a  certain  portion  of  the 
muscular  system  from  the  action  of  the  curaii,  the 
animal  does  not  use  those  muscles  any  more  than  it 
does  the  rest ;  showing  that  it  is  not  as  you  might 
suppose  that  it  shows  no  evidence  of  pain,  because  it 
is  not  capable  of  using  its  muscles,  but  because  it  has 
no  desire  to  use  them. 

2382.  Generally  speaking  .  does  a  frog  demonstrate 
the  same  pain  in  common  operations  Avithout  ansesthesia 
that  a  larger  animal  does  ? — I  am  particularly  glad 
that  you  hiwe  asked  me  that  question,  because  it  is  one 
that  I  wish  to  answer.  The  evidence  of  pain  on  the 
part  of  the  frog  is  excessively  small.  The  mode  of 
expression  of  pain  which  a  frog  has  is  entirely  what  it 
does  with  its  muscles ;  I  mean  the  motions  of  its 
limbs  and  the  motions  which  it  makes  for  the  ];)urpose 
of  getting  aAvay  ;  in  fact,  the  only  characteristic  sign 
of  pain  or  discomfort  that  you  have  in  the  frog  is  that 
it  jumps  off.  With  respect  to  that  Ave  have  exactly 
the  same  evidence  of  pain  in  a  frog  Avhicli  has  been 
deprived  of  its  hemisphei'es  as  we  have  in  the  other 
frogs ;  because  the  very  same  excitation  of  the  skin,  a 
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pinch,  for  example,  of  the  skin,  will  produce  exactly  Mr. 
the  same  reaction  in  the  frog  which  has  been  deprived     J-  Burdon- 
of  its  hemispheres  as  in  the  normal  frog.    It  cannot  Sanderson, 
express  its  feelings  in  any  other  way,  and  it  expresses  ^nrf^f 
them  just  as  pei-fectly  Avhen  it  has  been  deprived  of  its     M.  Foster 
hemispheres  as  it  does  with  its  hemispheres.    Then   M.D.,  F.r'.S. 

the  objection  may  be  made,  "  Oh,  but  it  is  possible   

"  that  the  frog  feels  without  its  hemispheres,  that  it    ^3  Oct.  IS?."). 

"  has  other  organs  by  which  it  feels."    The  answer   

to  that  is,  the  only  reason  that  you  have  for  sup- 
posing that  the  frog  feels  at  all  is  that  we  feel  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  know  that  if  our 
hemispheres  are  taken  away  we  feel  nothing  ;  and 
Ave  know  with  regard  to  other  animals  of  which  the 
expressions  of  pain  are  distinct,  that  they  also,  in 
the  absence  of  their  hemispheres,  feel  nothing. 
Consequently  the  very  same  ground  which  Ave  have 
for  thinking  that  the  frog  does  feel  applies  to  the 
other  question,  whether  or  not  its  feeling  is  depen- 
dent upon  its  hemispheres.  If  it  feels  at  all  its 
feeling  must  be  dependent  upon  the  entirety  of  its 
hemispheres.  If  -  we  prove  that  it  affords  the  same 
signs  of  pain  when  it  is  without  its  hemispheres 
that  it  does  with  its  hemispheres,  we  prove  that 
those  signs  are  worth  nothing  as  a  sign  of  pain. 

2383.  If  we  are  deprived  of  our  hemispheres  we  die  ? 
— We  die ;  but  the  frog  does  not ;  it  goes  on  living. 
You  can  go  on  feeding  it  (it  has  not  sense  to  feed 
itself),  and  it  is  just  as  healthy  as  another  frog. 

2384.  Does  not  that  show  that  it  is  not  an  argument 
one  way  or  the  other? — Quite  so;  I  say  that  the 
evidence  is  negative  as  regards  the  frog. 

2385.  And  you  cannot  produce  any  evidence  to 
show  the  i-eality  of  the  frog  not  suffering  ? — Neither 
way  ;  we  cannot  prove  it  either  way.  Of  course,  we 
believe  that  as  the  frog  has  a  nervous  system  Avhich  is 
very  much  beloAV  ours  in  activity,  and  as  particularly 
its  organs  of  sensation  are  very  much  smaller  relatively 
than  ours,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  propor- 
tion it  feels  less  ;  but  Ave  also  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  does  feel  to  a  certain  extent. 

2386.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  in  yoiu-  school  make 
experiments  frequently  upon  the  larger  animals  ? — 
For  scientific  purposes  you  mean,  I  suppose.  We  use 
very  much  fewer  aniinals  than  people  imagine ;  we 
use  comparatively  few. 

2387.  What  are  the  animals  besides  frogs,  dogs, 
and  rabbits  that  you  experiment  upon  the  most  ?  Of 
the  larger  animals,  which  do  you  perform  your 
experiments  upon  ? — I  may  say  none  almost.  A  cat 
might  be  substituted  for  a  dog  for  certain  purposes. 

2388.  Do  you  believe  that  experiments  are  made 
in  any  of  the  other  schools  upon  any  other  animals, 
frequently  I  mean,  than  those  you  have  mentioned, 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs  ? — I  think  cats  are  used 
occasionally  when  they  are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  a  set  of  experiments  I  should  rather  like  to 
mention  made  upon  cats,  namely,  those  made  by 
Dr.  Legg.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
papers,  but  I  believe  that  those,  experiments  have 
been  very  severely  commented  upon.  With  reference 
to  those  experiments,  the  object  for  which  they  Avere 
made  was  an  extremely  definite  one  and  a  very  im- 
portant one.  The  experiments  in  question  were  with 
relation  to  the  effect  of  high  temperature  (I  think 
tliose  were  the  ones  most  objected  to),  on  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  changes  which  certain 
organs,  and  jjarticularly  the  liA^er,  undergo  under  the 
influence  of  high  temperatmes.  I  haA'e  got  here  the 
paper,  and  if  you  look  at  it,  you  Avill  find  thai  none  of 
the  temperatures  were  higher  than  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  fever  ;  and  consequently  it  was  no  very  ex- 
traordinary suffering  to  sulnnit  the  animal  to  a  tem- 
perature of  that  kind,  of  course  that  being  the  tem- 
perature which  Avas  required  for  the  purpose. 

2389.  I  will  not  go  farther  upon  that.  You  stated 
I  think  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  inspection 
effectually.  Do  you  see  any  reason  Avhy  the  heads 
of  the  different  schools  of  physiology  should  not  be 
themseh^es  made  equally  responsible  as  the  man  Avho 
might  be  appointed  inspector  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
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objection  to  that,  it  might  be  implied  in  the  conditions 
of  the  hcence. 

2390.  Yon  yourself,  for  example,  might  be  made 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  operations  in  the 
school  over  which  you  so  ably  preside  ? — One  would 
not  like  to  be  made  liable  to  penalties  for  any  impro- 
priety of  conduct  on  the  part  of  othei's  in  experiments 
they  might  make.  All  one  can  say  is,  "  I  will  do  the 
best  lean  to  prevent  anybody  doing  what  is  wrong  ;" 
but  to  make  me  responsible  for  an  act,  and  that  a 
penal  one,  done  by  another  would  be  going  too  far  I 
think. 

2391.  You  are  acting  at  the  present  moment,  I 
presume,  under  a  licence  ? — A  licence  to  teach,  but 
not  to  conduct  investigations. 

2392.  But  you  see  no  objection,  you  say,  to  any 
licence  being  issued  to  the  head  of  a  school,  a  pro- 
fessor who  should  teach  physiology  imder  certain 
responsibilities  ? — Provided  that  they  were  not  penal 
responsibilities.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  could  not  go 
beyond,  in  the  way  of  responsibility,  saying  "  1  will 
"  do  my  best  to  prevent  anything  being  done  that  is 
"  wrong." 

2393.  (Sir  J.  B.  Karslahe  to  Dr.  Foster.)  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  in  yom'  judgment  there  ought 
to  be  no  licensing  either  of  laboratories  or  of  private 
individuals  ? — I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  licensing ;  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  it. 

2394.  Now  supposing  the  necessity  cither  exists  at 
the  present  time,  or  should  exist  hereafter,  have  you 
at  all  determined  in  y  our  own  mind  the  sort  of  license 
which  should  be  given  to  that  individual  ?— No,  I 
have  not  ;  I  feel  a  great  difficulty  on  that  question. 

2395.  Have  you  at  all  determined  in  your  own 
mind  whether  it  would  be  expedient  that  a  private 
individual  who  might  be  pei'haps  a  man  oi'  great  emi- 
nence, engaged  in  physiological  research,  should  be 
bound  to  state  what  experiments  he  jjroposed  to  make, 
and  what  the  object  and  result  of  those  experiments 
were,  before  he  was  allowed  to  perform  them  ? — I 
think  he  could  hardly  do  more  than  indicate  the 
line  of  his  research.  Because  directly  you  begin  an 
inquiry  you  begin  in  one  line — you  begin,  I  mean, 
with  one  set  of  experiments  ;  and  at  once  something 
occurs  which  takes  you  off  in  a  completely  different 
direction.  No  one  can  possibly  declare  completely 
beforehand  what  are  the  experiments  that  he  wishes  to 
make;  and  if  he  began  an  inquiry,  having  made  the 
experimetns  which  he  said  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
in  the  middle  of  those  experiments  a  diverging  line 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  then  had  to  wait  till  he  had 
a  further  license  to  go  off  on  that  said  line,  physiolo- 
gical investigation  would  be  impossible. 

2396.  If  any  license  were  to  be  granted  at  all, 
should  you  propose  that  it  should  be  a  general  license 
to  practice  vivisection  with  a  view  to  science  ? — I 
think  it  must  be  a  general  license;  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  defining  any  special  license. 

2397.  {3'Ir.  HuttoH.)  You  say  that  you  do  not  see 
the  slightest  necessity  at  present  for  any  kind  of  in- 
spection or  restraint,  on  the  ground,  as  I  understand 
you,  that  there  are  so  very  few  individual  inquirers 
who  engage  in  these  studies  ;  or  at  least  partly  on 
that  ground  ? — Partly  on  that  ground.  Yes 

2398.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  there  are  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  individual  inquirers  of  that, 
kind  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  there  are  in 
England,  that  in  France  and  Germany,  at  least,  there 
are  very  many  more  individual  inquirers  of  this  kind  ? 
—You  mean  isolated  inquirers  not  connected  with 
laboratories  or  schools,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

2399.  Yes  ? — I  have  very  little  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  continent  except  by  means  of  periodi- 
cals ;.  and  of  course  it  is  not  always  stated  where  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on.  My  idea  from  conversation, 
and  so  on,  is  that  in  Germany  tiie  number  of  indi- 
vidual inquirers  is  excessively  small.  1  do  not  know 
of  any  results  which  have  come  out  in  that  country 
during  the  last  few  years  which   have  not  been 


brought  out  in  some  physiological  laboratory  attached 
to  some  university  or  school. 

2400.  And  do  you  think  that  the  same  is  true  of 
France  ? — I  think  so,  because  all  the  work  which  I 
have  seen  in  French  for  the  last  10  years  has  come 
entirely  from  the  laboratories  of  Paris  or  Lyons. 

2401.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  inquiries  in 
regular  physiological  schools  abroad  are  conducted 
with  much  less  regard  for  animal  pain  than  they  are 
in  this  country  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  made  no 
observation  at  all  about  the  conduct  abroad. 

2402.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  suppose  they  are 
so  conducted  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  am  en- 
tirely a  home-bred  physiologist  and  know  very  little 
practically  of  experiments  abroad,  except  what  I  gather 
from  periodicals. 

2403.  You  know  Beclard's  book,  and  Claude  Ber- 
nard's ? — Yes  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  on  the  practices 
of  foreign  physiologists  Avith  authority ;  I  simply 
repeat  what  I  hear ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

2404.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  SchifTs Inquiries? 
— I  have  knowledge  of  Schiff's  Inquiries,  but  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  behaves 
and  carries  on  his  work  in  the  laboratory.  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  authority  on  that. 

2405.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  expe- 
riments which  you  have  read  about,  would  you  not 
say  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  needless,  and  I 
Avill  not  say  wanton,  but  experiments  which  you 
would  be  sorry  to  conduct  yourself  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  sav  Avhen  an  experiment  is  needless.  One 
feels  a  difficulty  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  one's 
fellow  men  in  that  way.  It  is  quite  possible.  One  knows 
that  there  have  been  needless  experiments  i^erfbrmed. 

2406.  Just  to  fix  our  ideas,  take  the  case  of  ex- 
cising the  kidneys  altogether  from  animals,  and  study- 
ing the  results  when  the  kidneys  are  excised,  Avhich  is 
quoted  here  from  Beclard's  book.  Should  you  think 
that  an  experiment  which  is  not  likely  to  be  useful  to 
scientific  research  ? — I  should  think  it  most  distinctly 
likely  to  produce  useful  scientific  results  as  part  and 
parcel  of  an  investigation.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  inquiry  more  promising  than  that  of  determining 
the  place  of  production  of  urea,  and  in  this  inquiry  the 
extirpation  of  the  kidney  is  one  important  operation. 

2407.  Do  you  know  Gavari-et's  Book  on  Heat  pro- 
duced by  Living  Creatures  ? — I  know  it  cursorily  ;  I 
looked  at  it  some  years  ago. 

2408.  Do  you  suppose  that  experiments  on  baking 
animals  to  death  are  of  the  kind  which  would  be  con- 
ducted in  English  laboratories  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  anything  about  it,  unless  I  knew  all  the  details  of 
the  experiment.  Put  in  that  form,  I  should  say  that 
"  baking  au  animal  to  death  "  would  not  be  useful. 

2409.  They  Avere  simply  experiments  to  ascertain 
at  what  temperature  the  animal  Avould  survive  ? — It 
must  depend  so  much  upon  Avhat  investigation  the 
experiment  Avas  a  part  of,  Avhether  it  was  justifiable  or 
not. 

2410.  Then  your  general  impression  is  that  a  great 
many  experiments  conducted  abroad  are  a  class  of 
experiments  that  you  Avould  be  sorry  to  conduct  your- 
self ? — No,  I  Avould  not  go  so  far  as  that.  So  far  as 
I  know  (and  I  only  give  this  from  hearsay,  I  speak 
this  not  as  a  physiologist,  but  simply  as  a  person  Avho 
has  had  things  said  to  him,)  the  physiologists  abroad 
are  not  so  tender  as  I  should  be  myself,  or  as  are  the 
English  physiologists.  I  haA^e  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance Avith  the  physiological  laboratories  abroad  in  their 
Avorking  condition. 

2411.  I  may  take  it  that  it  is  the  intention,  is  it 
not,  of  this  book,  and  of  what  I  should  call  your 
school  of  thought,  to  introduce  the  general  system  of 
study  abroad  very  much  more  generally  into  England 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  introduced  ? — I  think  our 
study  is  a  study  entirely  of  our  OAvn  ;  I  mean,  I  think 
we  teach  physiology  in  a  Avay  that  it  is  not  taught  on 
the  continent  at  all. 

2412.  The  experimental  method  is  derived  very 
mucli  from  the  continent,  is  it  not  ? — The  experi- 
mental method  is  coe\  al  Avith  physiology. 
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2413.  Quite  so  ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
hitherto  it  has  been  exceedingly  little  pursued  in 
England,  and  not  nearly  enough  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  have  made  no  statement  in  reference  to  that.  I  can 
only  agree  with  Avhat  Dr.  Sanderson  has  said,  that, 
say,  some  20  years  ago,  there  was  very  little  phy- 
siology carried  on  in  England,  and  a  great  deal  abroad. 
Experimental  physiology  and  vivisection  had  been 
carried  on  in  England  befoi'e  that  time  ;  and  at  one 
time,  as  for  instance,  if  you  take  from  the  year  1810 
to  1820,  when  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  afterwards  when 
Marshall  Hall  was  working,  probably  nearly  as  much 
was  being  done  in  England  then  as  on  the  continent 
at  that  particular  time.  Since  then  much  more  has 
been  done  on  the  continent  and  less  in  England. 

2414.  Still  your  object  is  to  extend  the  experi- 
mental method  in  England,  is  it  not  ? — My  object  is 
undoubtedly  to  advance  physiological  science,  for 
which  the  experimental  method  is  one  good  means. 

2415.  When  your  object  has  been  attained,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  very  possible  that  restraints  may  be 
desirable  that  are  not  now  desii'able  simply  because 
that  method  is  not  now  much  pursued  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  think  that,  because  the  use  of  the 
method  would  be  increased,  therefore  the  good  feeling 
which  characterizfes  the  Englishmen  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  would  be  different  when  they  were  many 
from  what  it  is  when  they  are  few. 

2416.  Then  you  think  there  have  been  no  abuses 
of  any  kind  in  the  English  schools  ? — I  do  not  think 
tliere  have  been  any. 

2417.  Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  for  the 
purposes  of  denronstration  you  thought  all  experiments 
ought  to  be  under  anajsthetics  ? — All  experiments 
causing  pain. 

2418.  Did  you  mean  by  demonstration,  demonstra- 
tion in  the  larger  classes  of  medicine,  or  demonstra- 
tion in  the  laboratory  ? — I  meant  botli. 

2419.  Are  there  not  experiments  in  your  own  por- 
tion of  this  handbook  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
demonstrative  experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  con- 
ducted under  anesthetics  by  any  possibility  ?  I  will 
take  two.  One  is  an  experiment  which  we  were  told 
by  Professor  Rolleston  that  you  had  never  performed 
yourself,  partly  from  horror  of  the  pain, — that  on  re- 
current sensibility.  I  do  not  know  Avhether  he  was 
correct  in  that  statement  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  have  not  per- 


formed it,  and  have  never  seen  it  done  ;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  oifer  that  as  a  demonstration  to  students. 

2420.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  this  book  to 
suggest  that  as  an  experiment  which  the  physiological 
teacher  should  show  his  students  ? — No,  I  think  not ; 
and  if  you  read  that  chapter  you  will  see  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
experiment  is  introduced  as  compared  with  others.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  I  have  used  the  imperative ;  I 
have  said  "  repeat "  "  devise,"  and  "  place,"  but  on  the 
question  of  recurrent  sensibility  I  simply  say,  "  This 
"  is  never  witnessed  in  the  frog.  It  can  only  be 
"  shown  in  the  higher  animals,"  and  I  go  on  to  de- 
scribe a  method  which  I  took  from  Bernard,  never 
having  conducted  it  or  seen  it  performed  myself;  and 
I  put  it  in  there  simply  because  it  does  render  com- 
plete that  little  section  of  physiology. 

2421.  Then  the  other  experiment  which  I  referred  to 
(of  course  I  am  not  sutiicient  physiologist  to  know  how 
many  there  may  be  of  that  kind)  Avas  the  expei'iment 
on  raising  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  frog  till  it 
dies? — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  healthy  frog  jumps 
out. 

2422.  No.  I  think  that  the  description  is  that  you 
put  a  net  over  to  })revent  it  jumping  out ;  that  it  is  the 
object  of  this  experiment,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  water  containing  a  frog  secured  by  net-work  ? — 
Directly  the  frog  becomes  uneasy,  one  stops  the 
experiment. 

2423.  But  you  have  given  no  explanation  of  that 
at  all  in  the  book  ? — Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so. 
I  think  you  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  you  go  on  until  the  frog  is  dead. 
That  is  perfectly  unnecessary.  Directly  the  frog 
begins  to  move  you  have  got  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ment ;  yoti  need  not  go  on  any  further.  The  point  is 
that  the  one  frog  is  motionless,  and  that  the  other  frog 
begins  to  move  at  a  certain  temperature.  I  put  a  gauze 
over  It,  so  that  you  may  have  two  or  three  repeated 
movements,  that  is  all. 

2424.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  explana- 
tion, because  I  think  everybody  would  be  mistaken  as 
to  tlie  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  book? — Of  course 
one  has  a  great  deal  to  tliink  of  in  writing  these  direc- 
tions, and  in  avoiding  one  difficulty  one  often  falls 
into  another. 
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The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  two  o'clock. 


Monday,  25th  October  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  WiNMARLiUGiii 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Ekic  Ericiisen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Dr.  John  Anthony,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


2425.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  Avere  formerly  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  ? — I  was  during  the  period 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  which 
I  was  attached. 

2426.  Were  you  selected  by  him  among  his  pupils 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  dissector  ? — I  Avas. 

2427.  Will  you  ha\'e  the  kindness  to  explain  to  the 
Conuuission  Avhat  those  duties  were  ? — Sir  Charles 
Bell's  lectures  being  principally  on  the  nervous  system, 
or  some  of  the  functions  arising  from  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  it  was  necessary  that  the  dissections 
should  be  of  a  particularly  neat  and  clean  character. 
I  Avas  selected  from  70  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 


performing  those  dissections,  and  having  everything 
necessary  in  readiness  for  Sir  Charles  to  lecture. 

2428.  At  that  time  antesthetics  Avere  not  introduced  ? 
—No. 

2429.  Any  experiment  therefore  which  Avas  in 
itself  of  a  painful  character  must  necessarily  have 
inflicted  its  full  amount  of  pain  upon  the  animal  expe- 
rimented upon  ? — Quite  so. 

2430.  Was  Sir  Charles  Bell  particularly  careful  in 
that  respect  ? — I  never  saAv  him  operate  upon  living 
animals ;  I  prepared  the  subjects  for  his  lectures  on 
the  nervous  system  ;  but  at  that  time  Sir  Charles  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  lectures  on  vivisections  ;  it 


Dr. 
J.  Anthony, 

M.n. 

25  Oct.  1875. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE 


Dr.         was  on  demonstrations  of  his  discoveries  as  to  where 
J-  Anthony,    ^j^g  nerves  were  supplied  in  the  dead  subject. 

 '  2431.  The  cases  in  which  you  acted  as  dissector  were 

25  Oct.  1875.  living  animals  ? — Not  on  the  living  animals. 

"   2432.  Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge  to  speak 

at  all  as  to  Sir  Charles'  treatment  of  living  animals  ? — 
I  never  saw  it. 

2433.  Have  you  any  means  of  saying  whether  he 
was  very  tender  ? — I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay, 
from  the  statements  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  that 
he  was  most  kind  and  most  feeling. 

2434.  That  is  to  say,  I  presume,  that  he  limited  the 
infliction  of  pain  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible  ? 
— So  I  understood. 

2435.  You  were  afterwards,  I  think,  for  a  long  time 
a  student  of  physiology  abroad  } — At  Paris. 

2436.  Speaking  generally,  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  about  what  you  considered  to  be  the  tone  of 
feeliug  on  this  subject  there  ? — Among  English  or 
French  do  you  mean  ? 

2437.  I  mean  generally  in  the  lectures  that  you 
saw  there,  whoever  were  the  people  ? — The  English 
part  of  the  class  partook  with  myself  of  a  degree  of 
indignation  at  the  cruelties  which  we  saw  manifested  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  experiments  on  living  creatures. 

2438.  How  long  ago  was  this In  1838. 

2439.  Looking  to  the  published  medical  journals  of 
the  period,  are  you  able  to  lay  before  the  Commis- 
sioners from  them,  instances  of  what  you  consider  to 
have  been  objectionable  practices  on  this  subject  ? — I 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  I  cau  do  so.  My 
memory  serves  me,  that  the  text  books  of  the  period 
were  rather  proud  of  giving  the  detail  of  these  experi- 
ments ;  and  therefore  I  think  I  can  give  a  good  resume 
of  such  experiments.* 

2440.  So  that  if  a  certain  time  be  allowed  you,  you 
think  that  you  can  substantiate  from  the  published 
xTiedical  journals  the  statement  which  you  have  made 
generally  about  the  state  of  things  when  you  were  at 
Paris  ? — Yes. 

2441.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  which  has 
been  referred  to  us  ? — Very  carefully. 

2442.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  at  this  time  a 
disposition  to  extend  in  this  country  the  practice  of 
vivisection  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  think  so. 

2443.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  take  any 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  here,  to  limit 
the  treatment  to  which  living  animals  may  be  exposed 
in  this  country  ? — That  is  a  diflicult  question.  Perhaps 
it  would  simplify  matters  if  I  were  to  read  a  short 
paper  on  which  I  have  put  down  what  I  think  would 
be  advisable,  and  then  your  Lordship  could  put  any 
question  touching  why  I  think  so. 

2444.  If  you  please  will  you  do  that  ? — I  think  in 
the  first  place  it  is  desirable  that  for  the  advantage  of 
human  beings,  observations  of  the  vital  jirocesses 
involving  experiments  on  living  creatures  throughout 
the  lower  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  should  be 
permitted.  I  take  that  as  a  postulate.  Secondly,  that 
such  permission  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
license  to  such  persons  only  as  have  already  shown 
great  aptitude  for  the  study  of  physiology,  or  the 
cognate  sciences.  Thirdly,  that  stringent :  regulations 
should  be  attached  to  such  licenses,  involving  the 
giving  of  every  facility  for  the  inspection  of  the  expe- 
riments by  proper  officials.  Fourthly,  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  public  demonstration  of  vivisectional 
experiments  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted,  such 
exhibition  being  perfectly  useless  on  scientific  grounds, 
very  demoralising  in  its  tendency,  and  only  serving  to 
minister  to  a  morbid  curiosity.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  say  why  I  have  formed  such  an  opinion,  as  differing 
from  the  idea  which  I  know  now  obtains  vdth  regard 
to  the  institution  of  laboratories. 

2445.  On  the  first  point  do  you  consider  that 
observations  of  the  vital  processes,  in  involving  experi- 
ments on  living  creatures,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  physiology  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  impossible  that  you  could  judge  in  the 


*  Appendix  III.,  §  3. 


least,  from  the  dead  appearance  of  a  nerve,  what  its 
functions  would  be.  In  fact  when  observations  were 
made  from  those  sources,  persons  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  nerves  were  alike  ;  a  nerve  was  a  nerve 
and  very  frequently  for  the  relief  of  ticdoloreux,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  painful  affection,  before  the  days  of 
Sir  Charles  BeU  a  section  was  made  of  a  large  nerve, 
which  was  observed  to  ramify  over  the  face,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  operator  that  did  not  relieve 
the  pain  the  least  in  the  world,  but  only  took  away  the 
power  of  movement.  In  other  words  we  know  now 
that  it  was  the  nerve  of  motion.  Nerves  appear  to  be 
small  thin  white  cords,  some  slightly  redder  than 
others ;  but  we  know  now  from  experiments  performed 
on  living  creatures  that  of  these  nerves,  some  are  nerves 
of  motion,  some  of  sensation,  and  some  of  what  we 
should  call  co-ordination.  Others  are  nerves  of  special 
functions,  just  as  the  heart  would  beat  day  and  night 
for  three  score  years  and  ten  ;  but  if  you  stick  it  full 
of  pins  the  individual's  heart  would  not  be  conscious  of 
it ;  the  nerves  that  supply  that,  are  nerves  of  special 
functions.  If  I  take  my  microscope  I  merely  recognise 
the  nerves  as  very  diminutive  tubes  filled  with  dead 
matter,  looking  almost  like  the  coarse  meat  of  sausages  ; 
and  that  is  all  we  know  about  them  in  a  dead  form. 

2446.  You  mention  that  to  illustrate  your  first  posi- 
tion, that  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  that  observations 
of  the  vital  processes,  involving  experiments  on  living 
creatures,  should  be  permitted  ? — Yes  ;  I  named  the 
lower  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is  to  come  as 
near  our  species  as  moral  and  religious  grounds  would 
permit. 

2447.  Now  your  next  position  is  that  such  permis- 
sion should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  license  to  such 
persons  only,  as  have  already  shown  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  physiology  or  the  cognate  sciences.  Y^ou 
think  that  the  persons  quahfied  to  turn  such  experi- 
ments to  any  real  scientific  use  are  a  special  class  of 
persons  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  such  persons  in  the  profession,  and  I  will 
name  why  I  prefer  the  form  of  a  license  to  giving  any 
permission  generally  to  attend  at  a  laboratory.  It 
would  be  probable  for  any  man  who  was  worth  his  salt, 
as  a  discoverer  to  be  jealous ;  he  would  not  allow 
for  a  single  moment  any  person  who  might  have  access 
to  that  laboratory  to  witness  what  he  was  doing.  If 
he  were  himself  conscious  of  having  the  power  of 
experimenting  and  so  carrying  it  to  great  results,  he 
would  be  most  careful  that  those  about  him  should  not 
have  an  idea  of  what  he  was  doing.  Discoverers 
are  jealous.  Whatever  discovery  has  taken  place,  it 
has  never  taken  place  by  three  or  four  men  coming- 
together  and  talking  over  something  that  has  been 
done.  It  has  been  done  in  the  quiet  of  a  man's  own 
atelier  or  work-room.  I  think  the  astronomer  is  best 
alone  in  his  observatory,  and  that  the  microscopist 
best  alone  with  his  instrument.  If  three  or  four  are 
gathered  together,  there  is  no  work,  it  is  mere  talk, 
and  there  is  no  discovery. 

2448.  Then  in  your  next  proposition  you  say,  that 
stringent  regulations  should  be  attached  to  such  licenses. 
Would  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  Commission  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  regulations  that  you  would  pro- 
pose ? — I  think  that  there,  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  that  the  cruel  element  should  be  kej^t  down  as 
much  as  possible.  What  I  saw  in  Paris  (I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  evidence  or  not)  pointed  to  this,  that 
very  frequently  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
those  experiments,  at  all  events  the  French,  are  very 
careless  of  what  becomes  of  the  animal,  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose.  The  brain  is  exposed,  portions  of 
it  are  cut,  or  pinched,  or  torn,  and  then  the  animal 
having  served  its  purpose,  is  thrown  on  to  the  floor, 
to  creep  into  the  corner  and  die.  I  would  give  the 
license  under  such  restrictions  that  everything  approach- 
ing to  cruelty  should  be  prevented,  and  so  that  when 
it  was  possible,  anasthetics  should  be  given,  either 
chloroform  or  ether,  or  the  protoxide  of  azote,  to  negative 
the  sensation  when  the  experiment  permitted  of  it. 
In  other  words,  I  would  make  it  as  merciful  as  I  could. 

2449.  The  object,  as  I  imderstaud,  of  the  regulations 
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■would  be  to  diminish  the  suffering  of  the  animal ;  but 
are  you  prepared  to  give  in  detail  any  specification  of 
regulations  which,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  judicious 
to  attach  to  such  licenses  ? — I  have  never  considered 
that  subject ;  I  have  merely  proposed  it  in  general 
terms.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  a 
sketch  picture  afterwards  with  the  necessary  detail. 

2450.  Fourthly  you  say,  that  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  demonstration  of  vivisectional  experiments 
of  any  kind  should  be  permitted,  supposing  that  the 
creatures  that  are  the  subject  of  those  experiments  are 
so  treated  with  a  complete  anaesthetic,  as  to  be  entirely 
insensible  to  pain,  would  you  still  adhere  to  that  ? — 
I  would  still  adhere  to  that,  I  have  thought  that  over 
very  carefully  ;  and  I  believe  once  you  admit  the 
principle  that  it  may  be  allowed  under  certain  circum- 
stances, you  would  introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  discussion  about  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a  legitimate  object  for  exhibition.  I 
believe  that  the  more  you  keep  the  scenic  element 
away  the  better.  All  that  is  done  that  is  valuable 
to  science  is  done  in  the  quiet  of  a  man's  laboratory 
or  room,  as  it  may  be,  and  then  he  communicates  it 
to  the  body  of  the  profession  or  physiologists  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  it  is  so  accepted.  If  that  state- 
ment shovild  be  doubted,  the  experiment  can  be  repeated 
by  others,  whose  names  would  also  carry  weight,  and 
then  it  comes  before  the  profession  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  reason  of  my  stating  that  I  would  keep  this  matter 
as  much  as  I  possibly  could  from  the  public,  is  the 
existence  of  morbid  curiosity.  There  is  a  morbid 
curiosity  which  is  known  to  medical  men  well  with 
reference  to  operations  of  all  kinds.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  are  very  fond  of  coming 
to  see  the  different  operations  at  the  hospitals.  I  look 
upon  that,  and  particularly  upon  the  desire  of  seeing 
these  experiments  on  animals,  as  something  very  very 
morbid  indeed.  I  may  say  1  never  gained  one  single 
fact  by  seeing  these  cruel  experiments  which  I  have 
seen  in  Paris.  I  know  nothing  more  from  them  than 
I  could  have  read  in  the  current  journals,  or  in  the 
works  of  physiologists. 

2451.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  lecturers  of 
great  eminence,  that  in  the  first  place  demonstrations 
are  never  exhibited  in  this  country  except  under  com- 
plete ancesthesia,  and  secondly  that  the  tone  of  feeling 
among  the  professors,  and  among  the  pupils  also,  there 
being  two  separate  statements,  the  one  regarding  the 
professors,  and  the  other  regarding  the  pupils,  was 
such  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment } — 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

2452.  Now  supposing  that  to  be  the  tone  of  feeling 
and  the  anfesthesia  to  be  complete,  would  you  be  afraid 
that  a  demoralization  would  follow  if  that  practice  were 
permitted  to  continue  ?— I  think  it  a  bad  practice ;  I 
think  it  would  be  sensational  instead  of  educational. 

2453.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you 
wish  to  offer  to  the  commission  ? — There  is  one  point 
that  you  have  not  referred  to,  on  which  I  would  say 
a  word,  namely,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  licenses  that  the  atelier  or  workshop  or  place 
should  be  open  at  all  times,  that  every  facility  should 
be  given  for  inspection  by  proper  officials,  I  mean 
by  that,  inspection  by  those  persons  who  would  not 
care  in  the  least  what  the  functions  of  the  nerves  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  might  be,  but  would  simply 
take  care  that  the  thing  should  be  carried  on  in  con- 
formity with  regulations  laid  down.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  I  think  in  carrying  that  out,  and  no 
jealousy  caused  by  it. 

2454.  But  supposing  one  of  these  jealous  discoverers 
of  whom  you  have  spoken  to  be  engaged  in  a  series 
of  complicated  experiments,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  an  inspector  put  over  him,  so  that 
the  two  objects  could  be  combined,  the  efficiency  of  the 
inspection,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
experiment  ? — I  think  so  ;  because  the  inspector  having 
access  at  all  times  to  the  place  where  these  experi- 
ments were  being  carried  on,  if  a  man  of  intelligence, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
whether  the  license  was  acting  in  conformity  with 
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the  regulations.     Public  opinion  would  soon  bring  Dr. 
that  right.    I  merely  wish  to  prove  that  instead  of  ^"^t^^ony, 
(as  has  been  proposed  I  believe),  having  ateliers  or  M.D. 
galleries  to  which  the  public  should  be  admitted  ;  that    25  Oct.  1875 
is  taking  it  that  publicity  would  be  the  best  safeguard  " 
against  cruelty,  I  think  that  this  arrangement  would  en- 
tail practically,  that  no  man  who  was  making  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  would  care  to  go  to  a  place 
and  make  those  experiments  with  a  parcel  of  people 
chattering  in  a  gallery  round  him,  or  persons  looking 
on. 

2455.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  are  not  afraid  that 
with  such  a  proposal  as  your  own,  one  of  two  things 
might  happen,  either  that  the  inspection  would  be 
perfunctory,  and  the  real  severity  inflicted  at  same 
times  when  the  inspector  was  not  likely  to  come,  or 
that  if  it  were  really  efficient,  the  jealousy  of  the  ex- 
periments would  operate  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  the  scientific  results  desired  ? — I  see 
where  the  difficulty  would  lie,  and  I  guard  against  it, 
so  far  as  I  possibly  can.  In  the  first  instance,  I  would 
not  grant  a  license  to  any  man  except  he  was,  in  the 
general  opinion,  I  may  say,  of  the  members  of  the 
profession,  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  carry  on  those 
experiments ;  and  then  I  think  that  if  you  must  have 
safeguards,  considering  that  the  man  if  he  is  to  be 
licensed,  has  got  work  to  do,  that  Avork  would  be 
better  done,  and  the  cruelty  would  be  guarded  iigainst 
better,  by  inspection  by  a  proper  official,  who  might 
come  at  any  period  during  the  experiments,  than  it 
would  be  by  having  simply  a  number  of  the  public 
present  in  a  gallery  who  knew  nothing  of  the  regula- 
tions and  nothing  of  the  experiment,  excepting  that 
pain  was  inflicted.  Pain  there  must  be  in  the  majority 
of  experiments  where  the  animal  cannot  be  subjected 
to  an  anagsthetic  agent. 

2456.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  whole  number 
of  necessary  or  desirable  experiments  by  far  the 
greater  portion  can  be  performed  under  aufesthetics  ? 
— Many  can  be  ;  but  nothing,  I  believe,  with  regard  to 
the  experiments  on  the  nerves  of  the  body.  If  you 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  "less 
elements  you  have  Avhich  would  confuse  you  the 
better.  If  the  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of 
an  ancesthetic,  which  acts  directly  through  the  nerves, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  what,  in  a  normal  condition,  that  nerve  is  when 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  full  fimctions. 

2457.  But  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  a  very  large  proportion 
may  be  performed  under  complete  anesthesia  ? — I 
think  it  may  be  so ;  I  have  no  renson  to  snjjjiose  the 
contrary.  If,  for  example,  a  man  wishes  to  investigate 
inflammation  in  any  particular  part,  he  can  see  the 
effect  of  the  inflammation  just  as  well  whether  the 
animal  is  conscious  that  he  is  cutting  that  part  or  not, 
so  far  as  the  blood  is  concerned  ;  but  with  regard  to 
all  the  experiments  on  the  nervous  system,  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  when 
the  animal  is  not  conscious  of  pain. 

2458.  Then  we  have  understood  also  that  of  the 
experiments  where  there  must  necessarily,  if  they  are 
performed  at  all,  be  a  consciousness  of  pain,  it  often 
happens  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  pain  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  angesthetics,  and  that  the  smaller 
portion  only  will  remain  in  which  the  animal  must 
necessarily  be  conscious.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
— I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  be  so. 

2459.  Then  upon  the  whole,  you  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  pain  to  which  animals  ought  to  be  subjected 
for  the  prosecution  of  science  is  limited  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  experiments  ? — So  far 
as  we  have  gone  hitherto  ;  but  I  think  we  are  merely 
on  the  threshold.  I  believe  that  much  more  will  be 
done  in  this  part  of  the  1 9th  century  than  ever  has 
been  done  in  the  investigation  of  what  are  termed  vital 
functions.  May  I  venture  one  observation  on  that  ?  - 
It  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  evidence  that 
the  animals  of  the  lower  range  do  not  feel  pain  as  we 
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lir.  feel  pain.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  the  impression 
^  fif^Z)"^'    ^^"•I'O'ifl  fny  sort  of  bias  on  my  part  towards  expei'i- 

 '        menting  on  animals ;   for  I  could  not  do  it.  My 

25  Oct.  1875.    reason  tells  me,  however,  that  experimenting  on  these 

  inferior  creatures  of  a  loAver  order,  is  the  only  way  we 

have  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  in  many 
very  important  problems ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
cab  horse,  fnr  instance,  when  it  is  Avhipped,  feels 
exactly  acs  we  feel.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  that  "  The  beetle  that  we  tread  upon  feels  a  pang 
"  as  great  as  Avhen  a  giant  dies  ;"  we  know  that  is  not 
correct  now.  The  lower  you  go  down  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature,  the  less  you  find  of  what  we  call 
nervous  sensation.  "J'he  lower  animals  have  the  nerves 
of  special  functions,  for  the  beating  of  the  heart  and 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs  for  example ;  but  if  tliese 
creatures  receive  a  cut  or  a  blow,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  feel  it  as  the  higher  animal  would  do. 

2460.  (Lord  IVinmarleigh.')  With  regard  to  that 
last  answer,  what  are  the  proofs  of  that  whicli  have 
been  made  public  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  a  Dr.  Badham,  who  went  into  that  subject, 
wrote  a  small  book  on  it ;  he  was  an  Oxford  man  and 
a,  travelling  professor,  and  he  made  it  his  particular 
business  to  collect  evidence,  and  himself  to  go  into 
exi)eriments  on  that  subject ;  and  he  went  as  high  up 
as  he  possibly  could  to  get  evidence  ;  but  he  also  went 
low  down  among  the  articulata.  Certain  animals,  you 
know,  have  the  power  of  throwing  their  own  limbs  off, 
as  crabs  and  lobsters.  Experiments  of  that  nature  have 
been  made  with  flies ;  the  fly  is  so  fond  of  sugar  and 
water  that  you  can  cut  the  extremities  of  a  fly's  legs 
off  and  the  creature  will  go  on  sucking  although  the 
extremities  of  all  its  legs  are  cut  off.  This  fact  has 
been  shown  in  museums  again  and  again.  Taking  the 
predations  beetles,  the  carnivora,  a  pin  has  been  stuck 
through  them  and  they  have  been  thought  to  be  de;id 
and  lia^  e  revived,  and  have  drawn  the  pin  away,  and 
walked  ofl'  to  a  neighbour,  and  eaten  it. 

246  L  Is  that  a  proof  that  none  of  the  inferior 
animals  suffer  pain  in  the  same  way  as  the  higher 
ones  ? — My  point  is  that  none  of  the  inferior  animals 
suffer  in  the  same  degree  what  we  should  call  the 
sensation  of  pain.  The  nervous  system  in  them  is  a 
system  of  what  we  should  call  the  nerves  of  organic 
life  to  carry  on  the  breathing  and  locomotion ;  and  1 
presume  that  if  an  animal  finds  anything  annoys  it, 
it  has  modes  of  expressing  its  disapprobation.  But 
mammals  have  the  same  nerves  of  organic  life,  witli  a 
brain  superadded ;  and  hence  their  sensation  of  pain  is 
very  different. 

2462.  Have  those  proofs  been  so  far  established  that 
that  they  are  recognised  by  physiologists  as  indis- 
putable ? — I  think  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  what  I  am  now  telling  you  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  it  is  looked  upon  as  matter  of  fact. 

2463.  At  the  same  time  is  it  not  the  fact  that  animals, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  certain  modes  of  punish- 
ment, do  exhibit  a  sense  of  very  great  torture  ;  I  will 
take  for  instance  a  dog  ? — That  is  a  mammal.  I  was 
speaking  now  principally  of  the  lower  animals  ;  when 
you  get  down  to  the  articulata,  the  coleoptera,  and 
the  neuroptera,  in  fixct  insects  in  the  lower  range  of 
animals. 

2464.  The  horse  of  which  you  were  speaking  just 
now,  is  a  mammal  also  ? — Yes,  but  it  belongs  to  a  lower 
species  than  we  do.  We  belong  to  the  very  highest 
species  in  the  range,  and  I  believe  that  by  taking  a 
descending  scale,  the  lower  you  go  down,  starting 
from  the  highest  mammal  down  to  the  lowest,  you 
will  find  a  gradual  absence  of  what  we  should  call 
ordinary  nervous  sensation. 

246o.  But  seeing  that  a  horse  under  certain  opera- 
tions groans  in  a  dreadful  manner,  is  not  that  a  proof 
that  it  is  suffering  pain  ? — I  Avould  not  for  a  single 
moment  say  that  the  animal  does  not  suffer,  and  suffer 
acutely.  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  am  noAV  saying  may 
open  possibly  a  door  for  those  who  would  wish  to 
carry  on  experiments,  cruelty  or  no  cruelty,  but  what 
I  say  is  that  those  loAver  orders  of  the  creation  that 
are  still  furnighed  with  a  large  number  of  faerves,  are 


furnished  principally  with  the  nerves  for  carrying  on 
organic  life.  You  may  pull  their  limbs  off,  and  they 
seem  to  manifest  no  particular  disapprobation.  It 
must  be  familiar  to  all  that  if  you  put  your  finger  on 
a  daddy  long  legs,  as  it  is  called,  the  animal  will  fly 
off,  leaving  one  of  its  limbs  behind,  but  lie  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  that. 

2466.  But  are  there  not  parts  of  the  daddy  long 
legs  that  are  affected  with  great  pain  ? — I  think  not. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any  particular 
pain  that  can  be  felt  by  it.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  Avith  regard  to  the  creatures  that  seem  to  be 
required  in  very  enormous  number  for  food  for  others, 
it  is  a  merciful  arrangement  that  they  should  not 
feel  the  pain ;  that  they  live  on  in  happiness  till  the 
day  of  their  destiny  comes. 

2467.  HaA'e  you  CA-er  paid  attention  to  the  com- 
parison between  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French 
pliysiologists,  and  tliose  made  by  the  English  physi- 
ologists ? — Yes,  I  may  say  I  liaA'e. 

2468.  Which  should  you  say  have  have  contributed 
most  to  the  service  of  physiology,  the  French  or  the 
English? — I  say  that  nothing  that  the  French  have 
ever  done  bears,  for  a  single  moment,  any  comparison 
Avitli  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  1  happened 
to  be  a  pupil  at  a  period  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
Herbert  Mayo  Avere  the  English  physiologists,  and 
Magendie  Avas  their  rival  in  France. 

2469.  So  that  you  think  that  the  English  system, 
Avhere  there  is  less  cruelty,  has  been  equally  beneficial 
to  physiology  Avith  the  French  ? — I  think  infinitely 
superior. 

2470.  You  stated  that  you  thought  no  person 
should  have  a  license  to  practice  experiments  in 
pliysiology  unless  he  was  known  to  haA'e  qualifications 
for  it 't — My  reason  for  stating  that  is  that  it  would 
take  out  to  a  certain  extent  the  element  of  mere 
curiosity. 

2471.  But  supposing  that  the  student  of  physi- 
ology was  not  of  tlie  medical  profession,  what  means 
would  he  liaA'c  of  sliOAving  his  qualifications  ? — I  think 
he  would  be  certainly  knoAvn  to  some  persons  of  note 
as  a  physiologist,  or  he  would  place  himself  very 
rapidly  in  connexion  Avith  some  one  of  the  kind.  If 
you  were  accustomed  either  to  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope or  to  experiments  in  any  of  the  cognate  sciences 
you  Avould  knoAv  that  tlie  first  thing  a  man  does  when 
he  gets  such  proclivities  is  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication, through  some  mutual  friend,  Avith  men 
high  in  the  profession  who  have  also  followed  the 
subject  out.  He  must  first  find  out  Avhat  others 
have  done,  and  get  some  one  to  put  him  in  the  way. 
If  he  has  got  a  furore  for  carrying  on  experiments, 
advice  will  be  given  to  him  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
conducting  them ;  that  is,  proAnding  it  is  not  mere 
curiosity,  something  merely  in  the  amateur  way. 

2472.  Some  authority,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
some  other  public  authority,  must  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  such  licenses  ? — Yes. 

2473.  How  Avould  you  enable  him  to  test  the  quali- 
fication of  the  person  wanting  a  license  ;  lor  instance, 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? — -Supposing  Ave  take  any 
medical  school.  King's  College,  or  University  College, 
among  the  number  of  60  or  70  pupils,  it  would  be 
very  soon  known  to  the  professors  that  there  Avas  one 
particular  young  man  who  had  shoAvn  a  particular 
talent  for  the  investigation  of  these  subjects;  he  is 
constantly  about  and  asking  questions  ;  he  shows  by 
his  questions  that  he  has  got  something  more  in  his 
brain  than  the  ordinary  run  of  students  ;  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  then  in  the  professors  joining  to  re- 
commend to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  such  a  young 
man  should  be  under  certain  regulations,  given  a 
licence  to  carry  out  the  experiments  Avhich  he  evi- 
dently was  fond  of. 

2474.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  that 
you  Avould  insert  into  a  licence  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  others  ? — I  have  not  considered  that 
sufficiently,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  very  gra^-e 
consideration.  You  should  surround  the  licence  Avith 
such  restrictions  as  would  make  the  element  of  cruelty 
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(which  must  subsist  to  a  certain  extent)  as  small  as 
possible.  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  a 
licence  would  be  granted  with  certain  restrictions,  not 
too  many.  I  would  make  a  general  blocking  out  of 
my  sketch  before  I  filled  in  the  details. 

2475.  In  fact  you  think  that  there  Avould  be  no 
difficulty  about  it  ?  —  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty. 

2476.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  draw  a  line  as  regards 
pain  betAveen  man  and  other  mammals.  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  much  diffisrence  amongst  these  other 
mammals  as  to  their  sensibility  to  pain  ? — It  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  should  not  be  able  to 
prove  the  difference  between  the  man  and  the  animal, 
they  come  so  near  together. 

2477.  My  question  was  rather  as  to  the  difference 
amongst  other  mammals  ? — We  only  get  it  from 
analogy.  As  you  go  lower  down  from  the  very  highest 
organization  of  the  nervous  system,  pain  ceases  to  be 
felt  in  the  lower  as  it  would  be  felt  in  the  higher.  It  is 
a  matter  of  degree  ;  I  think  it  is  in  proportion;  with  a 
brain  weiwhingc  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  the  individual  would 
feel  pain  very  differently  from  what  he  Avould  if  it 
weighed  only  a  few  ounces. 

2478.  Would  not  dogs  be  as  likely  to  suffer  pain  as 
any  other  animals  ? — Of  course  if  you  tnke  the  canine 
race,  the  dog,  the  cat,  or  any  animals  of  that  develop- 
mant  of  brain,  I  think  they  would  all  suffer  alike  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  suffer  as  men  suffer. 

2479.  But  Avould  they  not  be  as  likely  to  suffer 
pain  as  any  animals,  except  man  ? — Yes. 

2480.  Why  is  it  that  dogs  and  cats  ai'e  more  taken 
than  other  animals  for  experiments  ? — They  are  more 
easily  got  at,  and  are  cheaper. 

2481.  Is  there  no  reason  connected  Avith  the  experi- 
ment itself  which  makes  it  desirable  to  get  them  for 
the  purpose  ? — No,  excepting  that  they  are  as  high  up 
in  the  mammals  as  could  be  got  at  a  cheap  rate.  A 
sheep  Avould  be  a  very  dear  animal  to  perform  an 
experiment  upon.  I  believe  Sir  Charles  Bell's  ex- 
periments were  made  chiefly  on  a  donkey. 

2482.  But  I  suppose  there  are  some  experiments  which 
woidd  be  useless  ;  unless  they  were  made  on  animals 
as  nearly  approaching  man  as  possil)le  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
you  may  sav  it  Avould  certainly  be  unsatisfactory  if  it 
were  brought  before  the  profession  that  certain 
functions  Avere  judged  of  by  a  function  in  an  inferior 
organization. 

2483.  Now  I  sujipose  you  avouUI  consider  that  it  is 
probable  that  a  frog  suffers  less  pain  than  a  dog  ? — 
Certaiuly. 

2484.  Why  is  it  that  in  some  experiments  that  they 
take  frogs,  and  in  others  dogs  ? — Because  in  the  frog 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest ;  and  also  Galvani  in  his  experiments, 
having  accidentally  observed  in  touching  the  nerve  of 
a  frog,  prepared  for  ci;linary  purposes,  Avith  metals 
producing  a  galvanic  cm-rent,  that  the  limb  was  violently 
agitated,  it  was  found  that  the  nerves  were  A^ery  sus- 
ceptible ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  nerves 
were  susceptible  to  movement,  sensation  should  be  equal. 
It  was  a  great  discoA^ery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the 
nerves  of  the  body  arising  from  the  spine  Avere  half  of 
them  merely  nerA'cs  of  sensation,  and  the  other  half  of 
them  nerves  of  motion.  The  motion  might  be  vigorous 
though  the  sensation  leading  to  that  motion  might  not 
be  Avhat  Ave  should  call  our  sensation,  a  sensation  of 
pain, — Avill  you  alloAV  me  to  give  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  have  been  saying  about  the  difference  of  the 
nerves,  this  fact  ?  I  Avas  saying  that  the  nerves  of 
motion  did  not  depend  upon  sensation.  Now,  Avhen  a 
horse  goes  to  the  knackers  of  course  he  is  killed,  and 
they  cut  his  head  off.  Before  the  knacker  however 
begins  to  remove  the  skin  of  that  horse,  he  passes  a 
a  long  rod  doAvn  the  spinal  marrow.  Why  ?  Because 
if  he  begins  to  skin  that  horse  Avithout  doing  that, 
although  Ave  cannot  belicAT  that  there  is  any  sensation, 
yet  for  an  hour  or  an  hoiu-  and  a  half  there  would  be 
sufficient  irritability  in  the  nerves,  for  that  horse  to 
kick  and  perhaps  break  the  man's  arm,  although  as  I 
say  the  head  has  been  cut  off  for  some  time, 


2485.  You  stated  that  you  would  not  allow  any  Or. 
vivisectional  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  demon-     J- Anthony, 
stration.    We  have  had  some  Avitnesses  who  have  said  __' 
that  they  consider  that  students  either  of  medicine  oi'    25  Oct  187.5. 

surgery  cannot  properly  be  taught  their  profession   

unless  they  see  such  experiments ;  is  that  your  view  ? 

— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  a  man  can  imderstand 
that  a  medicine  is  a  purgative,  though  he  has  not  seen 
an  operation  to  proA  e  it. 

2486.  We  had  this  case  put  before  us,  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  desirable  for  a  practitioner  to  knoAV 
whether  a  patient  really  has  had  strychnine  or  not,  and 
that  it  Avould  Ije  very  difficult  for  him  to  knoAV  Avhat  the 
effects  of  strychnine  Avas,  unless  he  either  saAV  it  in  a 
human  being  (and  he  might  not  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity) or  had  actually  seen  it  in  some  animal ;  and 
that  Avas  given  to  us  at  some  reason  for  the  desirability 
of  seeing  an  animal  mider  strychnine  ? — That  does  not 
shake  my  opinion,  because  the  effects  of  strychnine  on 
the  body  are  such  that  they  are  phenomena  of  the 
coarsest  nature.  The  particular  spasm  induced  by 
strychnine  is  such  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  for  a 
single  moment  to  mistake  those  phenomena  as  phenom- 
ena arising  from  any  other  other  source. 

2487.  Then  as  regards  merely  the  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  see  the  experiments  in  order  to  be  good  practi- 
tioners. We  are  told  that  even  in  such  a  matter  as  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  they  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
that  by  seeing  it  in  a  perfectly  diflin'ent  Avay  from  what 
they  do  by  hearing  of  it  ? — I  think  that  that  would 
hold  true  of  everything  throughout  life.  What  you 
haA'e  seen  fixes  itself  better  on  the  memory  ;  but  is  it 
necessarj'  to  go  through  the  experiment  of  cutting  open 
the  chest  of  a  frog,  being  at  the  same  time  particular 
not  to  kill  it ;  and  then  to  turn  its  huigs  out,  in  order 
to  see  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  Fond  as  I  am  of 
physiology  I  Avould  not  do  that  for  the  world. 

2488.  You  haA'e  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
medical  profession  ? — I  have. 

2489.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  Avho  had  seen  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  living  animal  would  to 
any  extent  Avorth  taking  much  account  of,  be  likely  to 
make  a  better  surgeon  or  physician  than  a  man  Avho 
had  not  ? — Not  the  least,  he  coidd  merely  see  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  Aveb  of  a  frog's  blood,  or 
in  a  fish's  gill,  or  in  some  of  the  A^ery  inferior  animals  ; 
but  Ave  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  them  is  conducted  in  the  same  mode  that 
ours  is  ;  they  do  not  breathe  by  lungs  but  hj  pouches  ; 
a  different  arrangement  altogether. 

2490.  (Sir  Jo/191  Karslahc.)  From  Avhat  I  gather, 
you  do  not  practice  vivisection  yourself  at  all  ? — I  aui 
continually  occupied  in  dissecting  Avith  the  microscope. 

2491.  But  not  in  making  experiments  on  living 
animals  ? — No,  not  on  living  animals. 

2492.  Might  I  ask  you  this  question,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  dog,  for  instance,  or  any  animal,  under  the 
influence  of  strychnine  ? — Yes.  I  have  poisoned  a  very 
favourite  dog  myself  with  it. 

2493.  Intentionally  administered  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

2494.  I  rather  gather  also  that  it  has  not  been  any 
part  of  your  duty  to  lecture  to  classes  of  pupils  ? — Not 
on  this  subject. 

2495.  Would  you  think  that  those  who  have  for 
many  years  past  had  pupils  under  their  charge,  Avould 
be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  Aalue  of 
demonstration  than  those  Avho  have  not — I  can  scarcely 
ansAver  the  question,  because  it  is  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  another  person  might  be  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion. 

2496.  NoAv  Avith  reference  to  the  license  that  you 
propose,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  a  question  of 
detail,  can  you  give  us  any  detail ;  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  yourself  as  to  the  character  of  the  details 
connected  with  such  a  license  ? — Yes,  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question,  Avhat  I  should  require,  or  what 
I  Avould  do  myself.  Take  a  case  ;  supposing  I  Avished 
to  folloAV  out  experiments  on  the  nerve  Avhich  supplies 
sensation  to  the  face  ;  then  I  should  begin  to  think 
among  the  lower  animals,  which  •euld  be  got  at  at  a 
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Dr.         moderate  price  that  I  could  act  upon ;  then  I  should 
M^""^'  think  whether  I  should  require  any  one  to 

_J  '        assist  me,  either  in  the  way  of  holding  the  animal,  or 

25  Oct.  1875.  performing  some  of  the  inferior  parts  of 

  the  experiment  ;  then  what  place  would  be  convenient 

for  performing  it ;  naturally  the  cries  of  the  animal 
submitted  to  experiment  would,  as  it  is  termed,  raise 
the  neighbourhood  ;  you  would  be  obliged  to  consider 
whether  you  had  got  facilities  for  the  purpose  at  the 
place  where  you  lodged  or  lived,  or  any  outhouse  con- 
nected with  it.  That  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  ; 
therefore  an  individual  making  such  experiments,  that 
is  to  say,  getting  a  license  to  make  such  experiments  ; 
would  have  in  his  own  particular  capacity  to  make  a 
series  of  arrangements  for  carrying  them  out.  I 
would  allow  him  to  make  those  arrangements,  and  not 
let  the  arrangements  be  made  for  him  in  the  form  of  a 
particular  laboratory.  You  might  grant  him  the  use 
of  a  room  at  a  particular  place,  but  he  should  have 
that  room  to  himself,  and  not  be  subjected  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  one  except  the  official  who  came  in 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  matters  had  been,  what 
is  called,  decently  conducted. 

2497.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  would 
be  the  function  of  that  person  who  is  to  come  from 
time  to  time,  and  inspect  the  operations  which  are 
going  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  tliat  an  intelligent  person 
who  was  projDerly  informed,  would  know  it  when 
cruelty  was  manifested,  it  would  be  made  afterwards 
matter  of  conversation  among  the  professors  ;  I  believe 
that  the  man  would  not  stand  alone  who  was  making 
these  experiments ;  he  would  from  time  to  time  say 
that  he  was  getting  on  well,  and  hoped  to  be  able  in  a 
short  time  to  bring  something  forward  that  would  be 
of  value.  Supposing  that  the  official  was  a  man 
properly  informed  I  think  he  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  an  undue  amount  of  cruelty  was  being 
made  use  of. 

2498.  Might  I  ask,  is  the  inspector,  according  to 
your  view,  to  bean  educated  physiologist  himself  ? — No ; 
I  think  he  would  naturally  be  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  himself  with 
experimenting.  I  think  a  man  would  be  very  jealous 
of  any  person  coming  into  any  room  where  he  was  at 
work  on  experiments,  who  might  be  engaged,  or 
quasi  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  himself  ;  he 
might  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  other  ;  see 
what  he  was  doing,  and  then  go  and  perhaps  obtain 
priority  of  publication. 

2499.  Then  he  is  to  be  a  medical  man,  but  not 
a  skilled  physiologist,  as  I  understand  you  ? — Not 
a  skilled  physiologist. 

2500.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  you  go .  to  this 
extent,  that  a  license  is  to  be  granted,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  somebody,  to  carry  on  an  experiment 
in  some  particular  place,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
a  person  who  is  not  a  skilled  physiologist,  biit  who 
has  sufficient  skill  to  know  whether  that  experiment 
is  cruel  or  not  ? — Yes. 

2501.  Are  there  any  other  details  which  you  have 
in  your  mind  ? — I  think  if  you  had  a  place  furnished 
with  certain  appliances,  made  convenient  for  a  student 
of  physiology,  he  might  be  assigned,  as  the  French 
say,  a  cabinet,  of  which  the  individual  should  have 
himself  the  key,  and  he  should  be  enabled  to  ask  any- 
one else  to  come  and  assist  him  in  that  particular 
cabinet  ;  but  that  he  should  not  have  to  go  to  a  public 
laboratory  to  which  anyone  could  have  access,  and  in 
which  every  person  who  wished  could  see  what  he 
was  doing  from  the  gallery. 

2502.  Your  view  is  that  the  license  should  exclude 
everybody  from  his  laboratory  except  what  may  be 
called  an  assistant  ? — Yes. 

2503.  And  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
experiment  going  on  except  the  official  ? — Yes  ;  and 
that  the  official,  as  people  in  common  language  would 
express  it,  should  be  the  person  to  see  fair  play. 

2504.  Are  there  any  other  details  which  occur  to 
you  in  the  license  which  you  would  propose? — No, 
I  think  not. 

2505.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  the  con- 


sequences would  be  of  a  person  who  is  an  eminent 
physiologist  doing  that  which  the  unskilled  inspector 
considers  to  be  cruel  ? — That  is  going  into  a  series 
of  possibilities  that  one  has  scarcely  contemplated. 
Of  course  one  knows  that  such  things  must  be,  but 
they  are  generally  provided  for  by  those  who  are  more 
skilled  in  seeing  how  you  should  provide  for  them 
than  I  am.  If  it  were  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  A.B, 
was  a  cruel  wretch,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  before  the  tribunal  of  pubUc  opinion. 

2506.  But  supposing  the  physiologist  is  a  very 
eminent  man,  and  the  inspector  a  man  of  no  skill 
at  all  compared  to  the  eminent  physiologist,  and  he 
were  to  say,  "  I  have  seen  an  experiment  to-day  per- 
"  formed  by  Dr.  so  and  so  which  inflicted  great  pain," 
do  not  you  think  that  the  profession  would  give  credit 
to  Dr.  so  and  so  rather  than  to  the  inspector  ? — Yes, 
I  think  if  he  were  a.,  man  of  weight,  he  would  be  able 
to  justify  himself. 

2507.  But  you  would  not  grant  the  license  to  a  man 
who  was  not  a  man  of  weight,  as  I  vmderstood  you  ? — ■ 
No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  a  man  who  showed  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  the  study  of  physiology.  For 
instance,  he  has  got  a  degree,  we  will  suppose,  but 
still  he  is  a  young  physiologist;  he  has  got  young 
blood,  and  young  brains,  and  he  devotes  himself  to 
physiology.  He  might  be  a  cruel  creatme,  and  that 
would  soon  be  found  out,  and  he  would  be  made 
amenable  to  public  opinion.  In  fact  the  very  fact 
of  his  having  done  anything  cruel  would  vitiate  his 
Hcense;  because  I  take  it  that  the  license  would  only 
be  granted  from  year  to  year.  I  would  make  the 
license  annual,  or  for  some  definite  period. 

2508.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Would  you  apply  that 
to  the  heads  of  the  school? — They  would  submit  to 
it  for  the  known  good  that  would  arise  out  of  it  in 
the  other  case. 

2509.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
instances  yourself  of  young  men,  from  mere  curiosity, 
carrying  on  these  experiments  ? — Yes. 

2510.  Can  you  mention  them  ? — No,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  I  could  mention  them,  but  I  should  scarcely 
like  to  do  so. 

2511.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  are  instances 
under  your  own  knowledge  at  the  present  moment 
of  persons,  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  with  no  sufficient 
reason  at  all,  carrying  out  these  experiments  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  are. 

2512.  You  cannot  give  instances? — No. 

2513.  Where  do  they  exist,  in  London  or  the 
provinces  ? — In  the  provinces.  Of  late  years  aU  my 
experience  has  been  in  the  provinces.  Of  course  I 
have  juveniles  coming  forward  to  ask  me  sometimes 
with  regard  to  various  points  of  physiology,  and  they 
tell  me  candidly  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  shake  my  head  occasionally. 

2514.  Are  these  young  medical  practitioners  ? — Yes, 

2515.  Who,  in  your  judgment,  are  engaged  in  vivi- 
section without  any  justifiable  object,  and  merely 
from  curiosity  ? — Merely  from  curiosity. 

2516.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  been  in 
existence,  in  your  opinion  ? — A  number  of  years. 

2517.  I  ask  you  that  question  not  as  an  opinion 
which  you  have  formed  of  a  thing  that  may  be,  but 
of  a  thing  that  exists  ? — Yes  ;  guinea  pigs  seem  to  be 
the  creatures  that  are  the  greatest  favourites  for  being 
operated  upon  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  great 
expense,  and  kittens,  and  cats,  and  stray  dogs,  now -and 
then. 

2518.  In  these  cases  are  anfesthetics  used  in  your 
opinion  ? — No  ;  or  if  an  anaesthetic  is  used  it  is  only 
to  watch  the  effect  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  but  an 
ansesthetic  is  not  used  to  diminish  the  pain  of  the 
creature  ;  the  man  using  it  would  be  one  who  wished 
to  try  the  effect  of  what  that  anaesthetic  would  do. 

2519.  But  you  are  really  of  opinion  that  there  are 
persons  who  carry  on  these  experiments,  and  who  do 
not  use  anaesthetics,  unless  it  is  convenient  for  them  to 
do  so  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  not  from  want  of  feeling, 
but  they  do  not  think  about  it.    They  want  to  know 
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something,  and  the  creature  is  utilised  for  that  jparti- 
cular  purpose. 

2520.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  more  specifically 
where,  in  your  opinion,  this  state  of  things  exists  ? — 
No. 

2521.  Is  it  done  in  private  houses  ? — Yes. 

2522.  And  are  several  of  them  present  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes. 

2523.  And  they  do  not  feel  among  them  any  shame 
in  performing  these  operations  ? — Not  the  least. 

2524.  Having  stated  that,  do  you  say  you  cannot 
give  us  any  further  clue,  so  that  further  inquiries 
might  be  made  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must  refuse  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  knowledge  I  have  come  at,  and 
which  was  given  to  me  guilelessly  without  any  idea  of 
harm.  I  could  not  drag  down  public  opinion  on 
friends  or  acquaintances  who  have  informed  me  that 
they  have  done  certain  things  of  this  sort, 

2525.  But  do  you  think  that  your  shaking  your 
head  as  you  say,  has  had  any  effect  upon  them  ? — Yes, 
because  I  have  gone  further ;  I  have  told  them  very 
candidly  what  I  thought  about  the  matter,  and  I  think 
strongly  about  it ;  and  I  think  it  has  had  an  effect. 
When  a  man  gets  at  all  enthusiastic  over  matters  he  is 
very  apt  to  disregard  a  mere  "jo-bation"  as  he  would 
call  it. 

2526.  As  I  understand  it,  you  cannot  give  us  any 
further  clue,  or  any  clue  at  all  in  fact,  as  to  where 
these  practices  exist  ? — No,  merely  that  I  have  the 
consciousness  that  the  thing  is  done,  has  been  done, 
and  probably  will  be  done. 

2527.  And  that  is  in  the  provinces,  and  not  in 
London  ?  —  My  knowledge  does  not  extend  to 
London. 

2528.  {^Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Does  that  which  you. 
have  been  speaking  of  prevail  to  any  great  extent  ? — 
No,  merely  on  the  part  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
students. 

2529.  {3Ir.  Huxley.)  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of  the  experiments  to  which 
you  refer  ? — Experiments  principally  on  the  subjects 
connected  with  parturition,  and  also  Avith  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion. If  you  take  a  frog's  lung,  and  put  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid  upon  it,  or  make  a  scratch  with  a  fine 
needle,  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  find  the  effect  of 
what  would  end  in  inflammation  when  it  occurs  in  a 
higher  being.  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
look  at,  but  it  is  cruel  to  the  frog. 

2530.  If  then  a  person  were  to  fasten  up  a  frog's 
foot  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
circulation,  which  is  an  operation  which  gives  no  pain, 
and  if  that  person  were  to  put  a  little  drop  of  acetic 
acid,  or  to  make  a  scratch  with  a  pin  so  as  to  see 
those  very  wondrous  phenomena  of  congestion,  (which 
probably  few  persons  can  imagine  unless  they  have 
seen  them,)  if,  I  say,  a  medical  man  does  that  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  better  than  he  understood 
before  the  nature  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  do 
you  consider  that  a  barbarity  which  should  be  put 
down  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  have  done  it  myself  often 
enough. 

2531.  But  that  is  one  of  the  experiments  which 
you  have  mentioned.  I  gather  from  you  now  that 
you  do  not  consider  that  a  case  worthy  of  being  put 
down  by  legislature  ? — Not  if  you  confine  yourself  to 
merely  watching  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
gills  of  certain  fishes,  or  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
The  frog  can  be  put  under  chloroform  if  you  like,  and 
the  circulation  goes  on  just  as  well  if  you  subject  the 
frog  to  chlorofrom,  giving  him  a  small  portion  of  the 
air  to  breathe.  You  use  chloroform  not  to  remove 
pain,  because  I  believe  the  creatiu'e  does  not  suffer 
pain  from  a  mere  scratch  of  a  fine  needle,  but  that  he 
should  not,  as  he  would  naturally  and  instinctively 
do,  pull  his  toes  away.  You  do  not  want  to  destroy 
the  sensation  of  pain,  but  it  is  simply  that  then  he 
loses  a  portion  of  the  irritability,  and  he  does  not 
instinctively  draw  the  part  away. 

2532.  I  wish  to  get  back  to  our  previous  position. 
You  stated  to  Sir  John  Karslake,  that  within  yom* 
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own  knowledge  medical  practitioners  in  the  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  performing  experiments  which     j,  Anthony, 
you  considered    cruel  and  unnecessary  ? — Yes,  they  M.D. 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.   

2533.  You  were  kind  enough,  in  reply  to  my  ques-  -^^^^^ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  those  experiments,  to  mention 
the  nature  of  those  experiments,  and  among  them  you 
stated  that  the  watchmg  of  the  development  of  the 
inflammation  of  a  frog's  foot  was  one  ? — That  would 
not  be  part  of  the  cruelty,  the  watching  of  the  circu- 
lation or  the  effect  of  inflammation  on  a  frog's  foot. 
I  named  the  cutting  open  a  frog,  and  turning  the 
limgs  outside,  and  being  very  careful  at  the  same 
time  not  to  kill  the  animal,  and  watching  the  inflam- 
mation when  the  lungs  are  outside.  There  was  the 
cruelty.  It  was  not  the  watching  the  inflammation, 
or  the  scratch  Avith  the  needle,  that  produced  the  in- 
flammation of  which  I  spoke  ;  it  was  preparatory  to 
that.  You  are  very  carefully  directed  in  certain  books 
on  these  subjects,  how  you  are  to  cut  the  creature  in 
such  a  way  as  that  you  will  get  the  lungs  entirely 
external,  and  not  kill  the  animal. 

2534.  In  such  books  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  it  is 
stated  that  that  experiment  may  be  performed  after 
the  frog  has  been  pithed  or  its  brain  destroyed,  and 
as  every  experimenter  knows,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
liave  that  done  ? — Yes. 

2535.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  done  ? — Nothing  of  that  kind  was  done. 

2536.  But  such  experiments  as  those  which  you 
have  mentioned  are  those  to  Avhich  you  have  referred 
as  being  the  experiments  which  need  legislative  inter- 
ference ? — They  would  merely  come  in  as  part  of  what 
I  have  heard.  Mind  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  would  not  see  it.  No  sum  would  tempt  me 
to  go  and  see  these  things  performed. 

2537.  WiU  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  is  the  severest  kind  of  experiment  amongst 
those  to  Avhich  you  refer,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
extremest  case  clearly  before  us  ? — Mind,  I  can  only 
go  upon  hearsay.  I  would  name  the  experiment  on 
the  generative  parts  of  guinea  pigs,  on  the  fallopian 
tubes,  portions  of  the  uterus  impregnated  and  unim- 
pregnated. 

2538.  For  the  purpose  of  repeating  Bischofii^s  ex- 
periment, do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  probably. 

2539.  The  experiment  consists  in  tying  one  fallopian 
tube  and  leaving  the  other,  does  it  not — Yes. 

2540.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  experiment  done  ? — 
Never. 

2541.  You  therefore  cannot  tell  the  Commission 
how  long  the  operation  lasts  ? — No  ;  since  my  studies 
in  Paris  I  have  most  carefully  avoided  seeing  anything 
of  the  kind. 

2542.  You  cannot  give  the  Commission  any  idea 
of  how  long  the  operation  lasts,  or  within  what  period 
of  time  after  the  operation  a  guinea  pig  that  has 
undergone  it  is  in  its  usual  condition  ? — No,  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  If  I  heard  that  such  a  thing  was  going 
on  in  the  next  room,  I  shoidd  walk  out. 

2543.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  in 
fact  ? — No,  but  I  believe  that  such  things  are  done, 
from  conversations  which  I  have  held. 

2544.  And  the  case  which  you  have  just  put  before 
us  is  the  worst  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  anything 
worse. 

2545.  (.%•  John  Karslake.)  Might  that  operation 
be  performed  imder  chloroform  ? — Yes. 

2546.  {Mr,  Forster.)  Although  you  have  never 
witnessed  the  operation,  and  would  refuse  to  do  so, 
have  you  an  opinion  whether  it  Avould  inflict  much 
pain? — The  mere  tying  of  the  fallopian  tube  would 
probably  give  no  pain.  A  physiologist  would  know 
that  the  interior  of  all  animals  is  not  gifted  Avith 
nerves  of  sensation.  It  would  be  in  the  cutting 
through  of  the  skin  that  there  would  inevitably  be 
pain.  There  would  be  the  painful  part.  The  painful 
part  Avould  not  be  in  the  physiological  experiment 
of  trying  the  fallopian  tube  ;  it  Avould  be  in  cutting 
through  the  skin  to  get  at  the  fallopian  tube. 

2547.  {3Ir.  Huxlci/.)  You  are  doubtless  familiar 
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Dr.  with  the  fact  that  the  operation  called  "  spaying  "  is 
J.  Anthony,     largely  performed  on  sows  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

M.D.  2548.  Would  you  state  whether   the  experiment 

25  Oct  1875    '"'1^^*^^  y*^^i  have  just  referred  to  would  inflict  one  whit 
'       ■    more  pain  than  that  operation  of  spaying,  or  as  much 
pain  ? — No,  it  would  not  inflict  nearly  so  much. 

2549.  So  that  an  operation  which  is  constantly  per- 
formed on  sows,  in  onler  to  get  them  to  fatten  a  little 
(ixster,  is  an  oi^eration  decidedly  more  painful  than  that 
which  you  say  is  carried  on  for  scientific  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

2550.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
a  statement  which  )  ou  have  made  ;  not  because  I  differ 
from  you,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
grounds  of  yovir  statement.  You  stated  that  in  your 
belief  the  animals  of  low'er  organization  than  ourselves 
in  all  prolmbility  suffer  less  pain  than  we  do  ? — Yes. 

2551.  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  that  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  physiologists  arises,  I  may  say,  from 
some  four  grounds ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  we  suffer 
pain  from  any  operation  or  injury,  there  is  in  the  first 
place  a  very  large  amount  of  the  pain  which  arises  from 
what  I  may  call  the  hyper-iBsthesia  of  civilisation  ? — 
Yes. 

2552.  You  are  doubtless  familiar,  as  every  physio- 
logist is,  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  painful 
events  in  the  life  of  a  woman,  parturition,  Avhich  to 
civilised  women  living  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
life  involves  long  hours  of  agony,  is  got  through  by 
savage  women  without  any  inconvenience  ;  that  in  fact, 
a  savage  woman  will  often  get  up  and  carry  a  burden 
within  an  hour  after  it  ? — I  have  seen  that  myself 
abroad. 

2553.  I  have  asked  you  whether  the  conditions  of 
civilisation  in  the  first  place  do  not  give  rise  to  a  great 
deal  ot  what  we  feel  of  pain  ;  and  I  understand  that 
that  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  supposing 
you  take  it  not  in  the  adult  but  in  the  child,  you  can 
have  no  moral  consideration  connected  with  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  consider  that  a  series  of 
generations  might  have  acquired  a  greater  amount  of 
delicacy  in  organisations,  so  that  both  adidt  and  child 
would  participate  in  it. 

2554.  That  it  another  consideration.  Then  there  is 
another  source  of  pain  which  is  very  important  in  the 
case  of  human  beings,  viz.,  anticipation  ? — Yes. 

2555.  Then  thirdly,  there  is  a  very  great  source  of 
pain  following  upon  injuries  in  the  human  subject,  and 
in  the  civilized  human  subject  especially,  which  is 
what  you  know  familiarly  enough  as  constitutional 
irritation  ? — Yes. 

2556.  That,  you  will  bear  me  out,  does  not  prevail 
in  animals  as  it  does  in  the  human  subject  ? — That 
is  so. 

2557.  And  then  there  is  a  fourth  element  in  pain, 
what  Ave  may  call  necessary  pain,  that  which  must 
under  all  circumstances  follow  ? — Yes. 

2558.  Then  there  comes  another  great  difficulty 
about  judging  of  pain  in  animals,  and  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  the  Commission  should  hear  from  you,  as 
one  having  very  strong  humanitarian  views,  what  is 
the  true  condition  of  that  question.  One  of  the  great 
signs  of  pain  is  struggling  or  crying,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
and  you  are  aware,  better  than  I  am,  that  as  in  the 
case  of  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  knacker  and 
the  horse  to  which  I  have  alluded,  struggling  does  not 
always  signify  pain. 

2559.  Taking  the  case  you  mentioned  just  now,  you 
have  in  the  horse  all  the  signs  that  we  commonly  have 
of  violent  pain,  when  it  is  as  morally  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be,  that  the  animal  is  insensible  to  that 
pain  ? — Certainly. 

2560.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  get  this  from  you, 
because  only  two  or  three  days  ago  we  had  brought 
before  us  a  charge  of  cruelty  against  a  teacher  of 
having  shown  that  which  was  cruel  to  a  class  of  young 
girls.  It  was  based  on  this  statement,  that  the 
teacher  had  bought  in  a  shop  a  lobster,  which  she 
believed  to  be  dead,  and  had  brought  it  to  this  class  ; 
and  the  allegation  was  that  she  cut  the  lobster  to  pieces, 
(it  turned  out  when  the  matter  was  sifted,  that  that 


simply  meant  that  she  cut  it,)  and  then,  tmder  those 
circumstances,  the  lobster  moved.  Now  let  me  ask 
you,  was  that  even  the  shadow  of  cA  idence  that  the 
lobster  had  any  sensation  ? — No. 

2561.  I  miderstood  you  to  say  just  now,  that  you 
thought  that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discoveries  had  been 
of  vastly  greater  importance  than  anything  that  has 
been  done  in  France  ? — I  think  so. 

2562.  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  your  opinion ;  but 
may  I  ask  if  you  have  been  familiar  with  Claude 
Bernard's  researches  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  I  know 
them  generally ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  discovery  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  with  regard  to  the  nerves  arising 
from  the  spinal  cord  takes  precedence  over  everything. 

2563.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  jealousy  of  experi- 
menters towards  one  another.  I  daresay  that  there  is 
such  a  feeling,  and  no  doubt  it  does  obtain  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  obtains  quite  to  the 
extent  that  you  suppose  ;  and  my  reason  for  saying  so 
is  this  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the 
organisation  of  physiological  research  in  Germany  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  can  claim  such  knowledge ; 
I  have  lived  in  Germany  some  time. 

2564.  You  know  Ludwig's  name  very  well,  no 
doubt  ? — Yes. 

2565.  You  are  aware  that  at  Leipzig  Ludwig  has 
the  finest  physiological  laboratory  in  the  world  ? — . 
Yes. 

2566.  And  that  for  many  years  past  there  have  been 
carried  out  in  that  laboratory,  really  under  Ludwig's 
superintendence,  a  great  series  of  most  important  re- 
searches, which  i-esearches  are  carried  on  by  persons 
ti'ained  by  him.  Those  persons  have  all  the  credit  of 
the  researches,  and  Lutlwig  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  jealousy  of  those  persons  ? — Would  you  not 
rather  say  that  that  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  ? 

2567.  I  think  that  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
France  at  the  present  time.  Claude  Bernard  has 
had  many  distinguished  pupils  ;  Miiller  of  Berlin  had 
many  distinguished  pupils  ;  and  Pfliiger  of  Bonn  has 
had  many  distinguished  jiupils  ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  20  years  has  been  that  experimenters  have 
tried  by  all  means  to  get  persons  to  work  in  their 
laboratories  ? — No  doubt.  But  where  a  man  wished 
to  follow  out  a  particular  coui'se  of  experimentation 
himself,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would  do  that  in 
what  the  French  would  call  a  cabinet  particulier  ? 

2568.  No  doubt  if  Ludwig  wishes  to  follow  out  a 
particular  research  he  does  it  in  his  own  room,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  others  from  making  researches 
in  the  laboratory  under  him,  does  it  ? — I  would  ask 
whether  you  think  that  such  discoveries  as  Sir  Charles 
Bell  made  would  be  best  got  at  in  a  public  laboratory  ? 

2569.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way ;  do  you  see  any  ob- 
jection to  a  public  laboratory,  supposing  that  the 
persons  who  got  there  have  their  own  private  rooms  ? 
— None ;  because  that  would  bring  it  under  the  con- 
ditions which  I  named,  viz.,  that  it  should  be  an 
essentially  private  room  provided  with  conveniences. 

2570.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  proposal  made  here, 
that  there  should  be  public  laboratories  at  which  re- 
search should  be  carried  on,  means  laboratories  under 
something  like  those  conditions  — I  thought  not.  I 
thought  it  meant  laboratories  where  thei'e  would  be  a 
sort  of  gallery  where  the  public  would  see  what  was 
done,  and  I  say  that  because  that  was  named  to  me 
in  correspondence;  and  it  was  to  point  out  the  ob- 
jection applying  to  that  that  I  named  the  matter. 

257 L  I  observed  that  when  speaking  of  public 
surgical  operations,  you  mentioned  that  there  are  some 
persons  who  go  there  as  persons  go  to  see  a  hanging, 
because  they  like  to  see  it,  and  no  doubt  that  is  very 
condemnable ;  but  do  you  think  that  that  fiict  is  any 
valid  reason  against  permitting  public  operations  ? — 
No.  It  is  like  people  getting  up  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
go  to  a  battle  for  the  pui-pose  of  seeing  it. 

2572.  We  all  know  that  in  the  theatres  attached  to 
surgical  hospitals  the  persons  who  are  in  those  theatres 
vvhile  operations  are  going  on  are  serious  students  of 
medicine ;  and  I  presume,  although  there  may  be  in  a 
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a  large  immbcr  some  three  or  four  persons  of  morbid 
curiosity,  yet  you  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  that 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  vast  majority  of  persons 
who  attend  those  operations  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2573.  So  that  that  fact  would  constitute  no  argu- 
ment against  permitting  public  operations  ? — No  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  recommended  certain  persons  to 
go  and  witness  these  operations  ;  for  instance,  young 
clergymen,  because  I  think  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  conditions  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  sight  of  blood.  J3ooks  are 
written  and  lectures  are  given  to  enable  a  young 
clergyman  to  meet  the  emergency  of  some  particular 
thing  which  might  happen  in  his  own  place  where  he 
might  be  present ;  and  if  he  was  a  poor  creature  who 
had  never  seen  blood  flowing,  he  might  faint  as  much 
as  the  sufferer. 

2574.  I  daresay  it  is  within  your  experience  that 
to  a  young  student  beginning  his  career  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  shocking  in  seeing  a  dead  man 
laid  out  oa  a  table  ? — Fearful. 

2575.  But  by  degrees  a  medical  man  becomes  used 
to  it,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  think  so  much  of  it  as 
other  people  ? — One  of  the  arguments  against  the 
profession  being  jurors  is  that  they  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  it ;  that  they  are  hardened. 

2576.  But  although  that  hardening  is  very  necessary 
for  them,  do  I  understand  you  to  think  that  it  makes 
the  men  who  ai'e  so  hardened  in  relation  to  that  pnr- 
ticular  matter  one  whit  less  humane  or  less  tender- 
hearted in  all  other  relations  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
does. 

2577.  You  doubtless  have  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  profession,  and  would  you  say  of 
the  medical  profession  that  they  are  hard  hearted  and 
careless  of  cruelty  ? — No,  on  the  contrary  every  day 
of  the  week  they  show  tliat  they  have  kind  feelings  by 
doing  kind  acts  without  being  paid  for  them. 

2578.  Tlien  to  apply  all  that  to  the  subject  before 
us,  v\'hy  is  it  so  certain  that  persons  who  pursue 
physiology  in  the  same  sense  as  a  surgeon  pursues 
surgery,  must  be  hard  hearted  if  they  are  witnessing 
operations  not  a  whit  more  shocking  than  surgeons  see 
in  the  operating  theatre  ?— Well,  1  take  it  that  they 
get  the  s-ime  sort  of  feeling  as  the  woman  is  said  to 
have  who  skins  eels — she  is  so  accustomed  to  it  that 
she  cannot  realise  in  the  least  that  the  eels  feel  any- 
thing— it  is  part  of  her  lousiness.  And  I  think  that 
the  continual  sight  of  animals  being  acted  upon,  par- 
ticularly if  the  observer  feels  any  enthusiasm  for  the 
pursuit,  in  a  very  short  time  blinds  the  man's  sense  of 
humanity. 

2579.  I  understand  you  to  say  by  that,  that  he 
becomes  blunter  in  regard  to  the  inflictions  of  that 
particular  kind  of  pain  ? — Yes. 

2580.  And  we  agreed  just  now  that  tliough  the 
surgeon  becomes  blunter  with  regard  to  the  particular 
kind  of  pain  which  he  sees  in  the  theatre,  yet  it  makes 
him  none  the  worse  man  in  other  relations  ? — Yes. 

2581.  And  in  the  same  way  a  person  who  is -con- 
tinually making  experiments  on  animals  is  not  so 
qualmish  in  regard  to  that  subject  as  other  people  are  ? 
— He  would  think  very  little  of  cutting  oft'  the  top  of 
the  skull  of  the  next  pigeon  or  kitten  he  might  get,  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  simple  curiosity,  a  thing  that  another 
man  would  not  do. 

2582.  Now  do  you  base  that  conclusion  on  simple 
reasoning  or  on  experience ;  because,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  it  in  no  way  accords  with  my  experience  ? — 
I  have  carefully  avoided  seeing  experiments  in  vivi- 
section alter  the  awful  dose  which  1  had  of  it  in  Paris 
in  1838.  The  men  there  seemed  to  care  no  more  for 
the  pain  of  the  creatui-e  being  operated  upon  than  if  it 
were  so  much  inorganic  matter. 

2583.  And  how  far,  may  I  ask,  do  you  think  that 
that  arises  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  of  tlie 
nation,  and  how  far  from  their  scientific  pursuits  ? 
llow  far,  in  fact,  do  you  think  that  the  carelessness 
was  the  result  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  how  far  of 
individual  character  ? — I  think  that  nationahty  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 


2584.  I  am  anxious,  as  you  had  personal  knowledge 

of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  his  work,  to  ask  you  one  or     ./.  Anthony, 
two  questions  on  that  point.    I  suppose  that  although  M.D. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  did  not  actually  experiment  before  his 
students  he  used  to  describe  his  experiments  before  the    ~''  ' 
students  ? — No.    I  am  not  conscious  that  in  any  of  the 
lectures  that  I  ever  attended  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  he 
went  into  any  details    of  how  he   had  done  the 
experiments. 

2585.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  he  went  into 
details  ;  but  when  he  was  talking  about  the  functions 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nei'ves,  I 
presume  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  the  students  that  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  functions  of  those  roots  was  based 
on  experiment  ? — Of  course  he  could  scarcely  describe 
them  without  saying  that. 

2586.  And  I  presume  that  he  insisted  strongly  on 
his  experiments  as  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2587.  I  ask  you  the  question  because  the  statement 
has  been  made  before  us,  or  at  all  events  it  has  been 
made  elsewhere  over  and  over  again,  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  did  not  think  much  of  the  value  of  his  own 
experiments,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  without  them ;  is  that 
the  result  of  your  experience  ? — No. 

2588.  To  me  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement, 
and  it  is  to  you  also,  as  I  imderstand  ? — It  is  a  very 
extraordinary  statement  to  me,  and  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  my  own  observation. 

2589.  In  point  of  fact  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  very 
proud  of  his  experiments,  was  he  not.^ — He  was. 

2590.  {Mr.  Ilittton.)  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  a  passage  Mdiich  has  been  put  before  tliis  Com- 
mission, spoke  very  strongly  indeed  of  the  large  number 
of  wanton  experiments  which  were  made  by  physiolo- 
gists during  his  time.  Are  you  at  all  aware  to  Avhat 
experiments  he  alluded,  whether  to  those  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other  country  ? — I  think  that  he 
referred  to  Magcndie's  experiments.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  Fiourens  preceded  hiiu. 

2591.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  one  of 
this  Commission,  that  physiologists  are  t«o  busy  and 
too  fully  employed  ever  to  make  what  coidd  properly 
be  called  wanton  experiments.  Now  that,  I  take  it, 
was  not  the  view  of  Sir  Cliarles  Bell,  and  I  gather 
from  you  that  it  is  not  your  experience  of  physio- 
logists ? — No,  I  think  not.  They  have  an  end,  and 
that  end  I  believe  to  be  a  good  one.  It  is  merely 
that  I  regard  the  end  as  not  justifying  the  means. 

2592.  With  regard  to  that  experiment  of  the  fallo- 
pian tubes,  I  noticed  that  Professor  Huxley,  in  putting 
his  question,  spoke  of  that  as  made  for  a  scientific 
purpose,  but  I  understood  your  objection  to  that  Icind 
of  experiment  to  be  that  it  could  be  made  for  no 
scientific  purpose,  but  only  for  a  demonstrative  pur- 
pose ? — No  ;  I  must  have  misunderstood  the  question 
if  I  said  so.  That  was  merely  taken  as  one,  and 
many  more  experiments  of  that  kind  would  be  made 
by  men  who  were  anxious  to  carry  on,  say,  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  and 
others  to  a  higher  degree. 

2593.  Then  it  was  for  a  scientific  purpose,  was  it  ? 
—Yes. 

2594.  But  you  said  that  you  thought  they  were 
not  made  by  men  adequately  educated  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery  ? — Tliey  were  made  by  young  men  who  were 
not  controlled,  as  I  should  propose,  by  men  who  have 
shown  a  particular  talent  tor  that  investigation.  Tliey 
were  probably  done  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
little  notoriety. 

2955.  And  without  any  sufficiently  useful  result  ? — 
Probably  repeating  experiments,  or  trying  experiments 
suggested  to  them  by  others. 

2596.  With  reference  to  that  hyper-festhesia  of  which 
Professor  Huxley  has  spoken  as  existing  in  man,  does 
not  it  exist  in  the  higher  bred  lower  animals  too ; 
for  instance,  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  in 
regard  to  suffering  between  a  high  bred  dog  or  liorse 
and  a  low  bred  one,  as  there  is  between  an  English- 
man and  a  savage,  is  there  not  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  so ;   that  you  have  brought  both  under  the 
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Dr.         influence  of  what  you  may  term  civilisation.    And  I 
J.  Anthony,     think  that  the  human  body  is  continually  imdergoing 
alteration,  in  fact  that  its  fimctions  are  kept  up  to 
25  Oct  1875  highest  point,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  think 

that  the  nervous  system  will  participate.  Take  a 
case  among  the  animals  ;  take  the  pointer  or  setter ; 
you  have  elevated  its  condition  of  smell,  and  the 
development  of  the  small  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  membrane,  and  you  have  reason 
to  believe  that  as  you  have  educated  that  dog  you 
have  brought  him  imder  the  particular  conditions  of 
the  influence  of  civilisation,  and  so  his  feelings  would 
be  modified. 

2597.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  exclude 
from  the  number  of  living  animals  liable  to  experi- 
ments animals  likely  to  have  that  kind  of  hyper- 
gesthesia  ;  and  that  if  dogs  and  horses  were  excluded 
the  suflering  would  be  diminished  thereby  ? — I  do  not 
think  that,  taking  the  mere  genus,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  all  the  animals  would  be  of  the  same 
excess  of  sensation.  Take  the  bull-dog  ;  I  believe 
that  the  bull-dog  and  the  Italian  greyhound  woidd  be 
entirely  at  opposite  ends  of  the  scale,  though  they 
would  be  of  the  same  species. 

2598.  I  merely  meant  that  if  you  were  to  take  two 
large  species  and  exclude  them  altogether  from  expe- 
riment, such  as  the  dog  and  the  horse ;  would  not 
that  exclude  the  animals  most  liable  to  extreme 
suffering ;  would  it  not  be  possible  by  excluding 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats  generally  to  diminish  very 
largely  the  amount  of  suflering  ? — I  think  you  might 
very  fairly  take  the  amount  of  intelligence  as  almost 
a  measure  of  the  sensation.  Provided  you  foimd  any 
particular  animal,  whether  high  up  or  low  down,  very 
intelligent,  you  would  generally  find  that  the  amount 
of  pain  it  would  sufler  from  an  operation  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence.  Where  instinct 
obtains  to  a  large  extent,  there  we  find,  so  far  as  our 
experiments  have  gone,  an  absence  of  suffering. 

2599.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the 
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more  intelligent  animals  were  excluded  from  experi- 
ments, it  would  be  also  an  exclusion  of  animals  who 
suffer  most  ? — Yes. 

2600.  {Chairincm.)  And  also  the  animals  whose 
nature  approaching  most  nearly  to  man,  would  be  the 
animals  on  which  the  experiments  are  made  for  illus- 
trating the  probable  effects  on  man  ? — Yes. 

2601.  {Mr.  Forster.)  With  reference  to  those  cases 
which  have  come  before  you  of  young  men  who  have 
tried  experiments  which  you  thought  were  unnecessary, 
as  you  say  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly,  do  you  or  do 
you  not  think  that  if  a  law  was  passed  making  such 
experiments  illegal,  that  would  prevent  their  doing 
it  ? — It  would  prevent  their  doing  it. 

2602.  With  reference  to  the  definition  of  the  pain 
of  an  animal.  Professor  Huxley  drew  a  distinction 
between  men  and  animals  in  this  respect,  that  the 
animals  have  much  less  anticipation  of  pain ;  but 
animals  have  some  anticipation  of  pain,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes,  a  dog  when  once  whipped,  for  instance, 
has.  • 

2603.  Or  for  instance,  a  hare  hearing  a  dx)g  bark, 
Avould  be  likely  to  expect  the  misery  that  would 
follow  from  being  liimted  ? — There  the  old  question 
comes  up  of  instinct  and  reason,  which  is  of  course 
an  exceedingly  difficult  question.  I  think  if  you 
take  the  definition  which  I  gave,  the  amount  of 
intelligence,  the  amount  of  the  reasoning  or  thinking 
power,  that  may  be  taken  very  fairly  as  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  the  susceptibility  of  that  animal  to 
pain.  There  may  be  other  points  on  which  it  might 
depencT,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  holding  good  in  a 
general  form. 

2604.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Would  a  monkey 
suffer  pain  more  than  a  dog  ? — I  think  a  chimpanzee, 
very  high  in  its  organisation,  would  suffer  more  than 
one  of  the  commoner  monkeys  ;  and  the  higher  the 
reasoning  power  of  the  creature  you  may  take  it  that 
the  more  delicate  it  is,  and  the  more  susceptible  it 
is  of  the  suffering  which  we  understand  by  pain. 

i  withdrew. 


Mr. 
J.  Bimlon- 
Sanderso?!., 

M.n. 


Mr.  J.  BuRDON- Sanderson,  M.D.,  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


2605.  {Wlr.  Forster.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  give  us  a  little  more  in  detail  your  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  vivisectional  experiments  that  are  now 
carried  on  in  England  ? — I  should  like  very  much  to 
do  so,  if  I  can  ;  and  I  think  there  are  data  for  giving 
that  information  pretty  correctly, 

2606.  May  I  ask  you  to  draw  a  line,  if  you  can  do 
so,  between  vivisection  properly  speaking,  that  is, 
cutting  up  animals,  and  the  experiments  in  giving 
them  diseases  ? — I  will.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
of  physiological  investigation  that  is  going  on  in 
England  one  may  come  to  a  very  correct  conclusion 
from  various  sources :  First,  from  considering  the 
number  of  communications  which  have  been  received 
by  the  Royal  Society  on  physiological  subjects.  I 
have  made  a  list  of  those  communications,  and  I  find 
altogether,  in  20  years,  18  or  19  communications  on 
physiological  subjects,  some  of  which  would  involve 
vivisectional  experiments,  many  of  them,  however,  not. 
There  are  five  I  think  altogether,  counting  all  that 
would  require  experiments  on  animals,  and  including 
two  where  the  experiment  would  only  amoimt  to  the 
taking  of  blood  from  the  animal. 

2607.  I  imderstand  your  answer  to  be  that  there 
were  only  three  papers  in  the  last  20  years  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  would  involve  painful  experiments  ? — Yes. 
One  may  take  another  source  of  evidence  which  is 
equally  good ;  there  exists  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Society,  a  Government  Grant  Committee,  the 
grant  being  an  annual  one  administered  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  re- 
search. I  have  run  through  the  grants  Avliich  have 
been  given  to  different  persons  on  their  application  for 
the  making  of  experiments  of  a  physiological  kind,  and 
I  have  got  a  list  of  only  ten  persons  who  have  received 


grants  for  physiological  investigations  at  all  ;  and  of 
these,  six  only  are  of  such  a  natme  as  to  involve  vivi- 
section as  it  is  usually  called.  There  is  another  grant 
which  exists  at  present,  one  dependent  on  contributions 
from  medical  men,  administered  by  a  committee  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  and  which  has  for  its 
object  the  making  of  investigations  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  remedies.  From  these  three  sources  I 
am  able  to  form  a  very  correct  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  people  who  are  actually  engaged  in  this  country  in 
physiological  investigation.  About  the  time  that 
Dr.  Sharpey  was  giving  evidence  here,  we  went 
through  the  number  together,  and  at  that  time  we  cal- 
culated that  in  England  and  Scotland  there  were 
about  13  persons  now  engaged  more  or  less  in  physio- 
logical investigations  in  this  country.  I  think  I  may 
make  it  up,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  15  or 
16.  I  have  got  the  names  here.  I  should  prefer 
to  give  the  names.  (I  have  not  got  them  in  any 
order).  Dr.  Yule,  Dr.  McKendrick,  Professor  Dewar 
of  Cambridge,  Professor  Rutherford  of  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Arthur  Gangee  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Caton 
of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Michael  Foster  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Pavy  of  Guy's,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Brunton, 
Dr.  Ferrier,  Dr.  Eraser,  Dr.  Crichton -Brown, 
Dr.  Klein,  and  Mr.  Garrod.  I  have  put  the  names  of 
four  or  five  gentlemen  who  really  are  not  in  any 
sense  engaged  systematically  in  physiological  investi- 
gation. 

2608.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  you  have 
not  mentioned  ? — I  ought  to  have  put  him  in  ;  I  forgot 
him  ;  but  the  number  of  investigations  in  Avhich  he  has 
been  engaged  is  small. 

2609.  {Mr.  Forster.)  This  is  tlie  number  of  gentle- 
men that  are  engaged  to  your  knowledge  in  physio- 
logiail  investigation  ? — Yes. 
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2610.  {Lord  Winmarlcigh.)  As  you  are  giving  the 
whole  list,  had  you  not  better  put  in  your  own  name 
too  ? — Yes. 

2611.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Those  gentlemen  may,  or  may 
not,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  investigations, 
feel  that  they  ouglit  to  resort  to  experiments  ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  all  will  ? — Not  that  they  all  will, 
but  that  they  all  have.  Every  man  who  makes  physio- 
logical investigations  must  more  or  less  use  animals  ; 
because  clearly  physiology  is  a  subject  that  deals  with 
living  animals,  and  not  with  dead  ones. 

2612.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  probable  that  there  are 
other  physiological  investigators  through  the  country 
who  would  not  have  come  into  communication  with 
either  you  or  any  of  those  gentlemen  whom  you  have 
mentioned,  so  that  you  could  know  their  names  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  improbable. 

2613.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence  by  one 
o-entleman  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
many  young  men,  young  practitioners,  are  trying 
experiments  simply  for  the  object  of  fuiding  out 
whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not  as  it  is  stated.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  that  ? — I  have  directed  my  attention 
particularly  to  that  question.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  students  at  different  periods  of  my 
life,  and  have  now  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  met  with  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to  make  experiments. 
And  further  I  would  say  that  students  have  told  me 
themselves  this,  with  reference  to  experiments  on 
animals,  that  in  those  schools  where  a  certain  number 
of  properly  conducted  experiments  are  made  under 
the  regulations  which  I  explained  at  the  last  sitting, 
that  very  fact  takes  away  from  them  that  desire  to 
make  experiments  themselves  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  felt ;  because  they  see  that  making  an 
experiment  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  that  it  involves 
a  very  great  deal  of  exactitude  and  a  great  deal  of 
preparation,  and  that  in  order  to  its  being  done 
effectually  it  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  possible 
care;  and  that  at  once  tends  to  discourage  men  from 
making  idle  investigations  of  their  own. 

2614.  The  evidence  we  have  received  is  not  at  all 
applicable  to  the  students  of  physiology,  but  the 
witness  was  speaking  of  young  medical  practitioners 
who  were  making  experiments,  such,  for  instance, 
as  tying  up  the  Fallopian  tube  of  an  animal  in  order 
to  see  what  Avould  happen  ? — I  do'  not  think  that  is 
the  case  ;  in  fact  I  am  certain  that  if  it  is  the  case,  it 
must  occur  very  exceptionally,  and  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  physiological  investigation. 

2615.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Are  you  not  aware  of  one 
case  which  we  are  both  aware  of  (I  do  not  wish  to 
mention  the  name)  of  a,  young  man  whom  you  would 
think  very  incompetent  to  make  those  experiments, 
and  who  admitted  to  us  that  he  had  a  laboratory 
of  his  own  in  which  he  did  operate  on  living  animals ; 
of  course  you  know  to  whom  I  refer,  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  mention  the  name,  a  man  Avho  had  been 
studying  under  Dr.  Klein  ? — I  should  imagine  that 
he  had  done  -very  little  in  the  way  of  experimentation 
himself.  It  was  stated  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
that  he  had  repeated  a  certain  experiment  with  respect 
to  which  he  had  elsewhere  expressed  himself  in  very 
condemnatory  language.  I  remember  that  circum- 
stance ;  but  whether  he  made  many  experiments  I 
do  not  know. 

2616.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  laboratory  of  his 
own  in  which  he  operated  with  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  pain,  but  that  he  had  a  regular  laboratory 
of  his  own  ? — He  certainly  has  published  nothing  ; 
no  fruit  has  come  out  of  his  labours. 

2617.  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
do  not  think  that  that  case  is  much  commoner  than 
you  suppose  it  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  know 
one  instance  of  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  certain 
number  of  experiments  on  animals  of  an  injudicious 
and  useless  kind.  He  is  a  man  Avho  entertains 
peculiar  notions  as  to  the  action  of  certain  remedies, 
and  he  wished  very  much  to  find  out  something  about 
them.    All  I  can  say  is  that  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
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him  and  did  my  best  to  persuade  him  to  make  no  such  Mr. 
experiments  again,  and  I  think  that  that  advice  was     '^-^  Burdon- 
followed.    I  do  not  think  that  the  thing  has  happened  Sanderson, 
again.  " 

2618.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Th-en  with  reganl  to  experi-    25  Oct.  1875. 

meuts  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  I  think  I  under-   

stood  you  to  say  that  they  were  conducted  with 
angesthetics,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  experiment 

of  showing  the  action  of  poisons  ? — The  exception 
that  I  wanted  to  make  was  not  that  we  physiologists, 
or  rather  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  physiology, 
would  have  to  make  such  experiments,  but  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  specially  engaged  in  teaching  the 
two  subjects  of  the  action  of  remedies,  (I  mean  the 
physiological  action  oi  remedies,  .  which  is  called 
pharmacology,)  and  the  action  of  poisons,  might  find 
it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  action  of  certain  bodies, 
either  remedial  agents  or  poisons,  without  using 
anaesthetics,  but  I  stated  distinctly  that  so  far  as  the 
illustration  of  a  course  of  physiology  goes,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
completely  under  anfesthetics,  which  are  sufficient  for 
the  illustration  of  the  great  facts  relating  to  the 
leading  functions  of  the  body. 

2619.  Then  I  think  I  gather  from  these  two  answers 
together,  that  any  law  which  stopped  teaching  experi- 
ments, except  with  anaesthetics,  and  which  allowed 
licences  to  be  given  to  physiological  investigators  of 
competence  to  perform  experiments,  with  certain 
restrictions,  provided  that  those  restrictions  were 
reasonable,  would  not  interfere  with  physiological 
science  in  England  ? — Yes. 

2620.  Y'ou  stated  that  the  toxicologic  al  experiments 
would  not  give  pain  for  any  length  of  time.  I  am  so 
ignorant  about  it  that  I  should  like  to  know  what 
length  of  time? — I  must  take  an  instance  for  that. 
You  mean,  as  I  understand  you,  toxicological  experi- 
ments for  demonstration.  It  is  diflicult  to  limit  the 
time,  but  it  is  a  time  which  would  be  expressed  in 
minutes. 

2621.  In  a  strychnine  experiment  how  long  would 
the  animal  be  under  the  agony  of  strychnine  before 
its  death  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  dose. 

2622.  But  in  order  that  the  experiment  should  be 
clearly  shown  ? — Five  minutes. 

2623.  You  have  the  management  of  the  Brown 
Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  London  University? 
Yes. 

2624.  Are  the  experiments  Avhich  you  practise  done 
upon  animals  connected  with  that  institute  ? — Not  at 
all ;  not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

2625.  Are  there  any  experiments  in  that  institute 
upon  animals  ? — The  only  experiments  that  have  been 
made  there,  as  has  been  already  explained  fully  else- 
where, are  experiments  relating  to  histology.  Certrin 
experiments  were  made  there  on  inflammation  which 
had  to  do  with  investigations  in  progress,  and  some  of 
the  results  of  these  experiments  were  shown  to  certain 
gentlemen,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  were  Dr.  Klein's  private 
pupils.  It  was  understood  that  these  experiments 
were  made  privately,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  case  was 
that  of  a  number  of  skilled  men  working  together  at 
an  investigation  ;  but  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing with  relation  to  that  question.  Consequently 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  that  there  have  been 
no  experiments  made  there  ;  but  no  experiments  of 
a  physiological  kind  have  been  made  in  connexion 
with  the  business  of  the  institution. 

2626.  What  is  the  object  of  the  institution  then  ? — 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  twofold.  It  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Brown's  will  to  be  to  investigate^  and,  if 
possible,  to  cure  the  diseases  of  animals.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  institution  has  consisted  of  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  out-patients  and  in- 
patients and  of  a  laboratory  of  research  ;  and  now 
we  are  endeavouring  to  extend  it  by  establishing 
relations  with  another  society  with  the  view  of  con- 
ducting investigations  as  to  diseases  of  the  animals  of 
the  farm,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  in  that  direction.  We 
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have  made  extensive  investigations  at  the  Brown  In- 
stitution, many  of  which  liavc  required  the  use  of 
animals,  particularly  with  reference  to  tuberculosis  and 
to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  fever.  We  have  been 
lately  investigating  cancer,  and  also  typhoid  fever,  but 
these  do  not  come  within  the  category. 

2627.  {Chairman.)  But  is  cancer  a  disease  of 
animals  ? — Cancer  is  very  largely  a  disease  of  animals, 
though  it  cannot  be  induced  in  animals.  We  have  it 
in  many  cases  in  animals. 

2628.  {3Ir  Forster.)  Putting  aside  for  a  moment 
the  effect  upon  human  beings,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
consider  that  the  physiological  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  living  animals  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  suffering  of  animals  generally  ? — I  can 
only  answer  that  generally,  namely,  by  saying  that 
an  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and 
of  the  action  of  remedies,  will  most  unquestionably 
diminish  the  sufiering  of  animals  ;  and  further 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  veterinary 
practitioners  will  enormously  diminish  the  suffering 
of  animals,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
the  direction  of  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  their 
diseases. 

2629.  There  have  been  experiments  on  sheep-pox, 
have  there  not  ? — There  have. 

2630.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? — Yes ; 
they  have  all  been  done  in  co-operation  with  myself. 

2631.  Do  you  think  that  these  experiments  bring 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to  diminish 
sheep-pox  ? — No  ;  the  object  of  investigating  sheep- 
pox  was  entirely  to  acquire  a  knowledge  about  small- 
pox, because  the  one  disease  is  a  picture  of  the  other. 

2632.  The  knowledge  that  you  gain  of  sheep-pox 
would  not  help  then  in  the  remedial  treatment  of  that 
disease  itself  ? — No ;  the  case  of  sheep-pox  is  this,  that 
yon  can  get  rid  of  it  by  inoculation.  When  sheep-pox 
prevails  the  animals  are  inoculated  in  large  numbers 
and  in  that  way  rendered  incapable  of  sheep-pox,  and 
inoculation  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  animal's  life. 

2633.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  the  race  of 
dogs  for  example  had  gained  by  the  sufferings  to 
which  any  particular  dog  has  been  exposed  in  these 
experiments  ? — No ;  certainly  not,  not  directly,  ex- 
cepting in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned  just  now. 
Indirectly  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  beneficial  to 
the  dog  as  to  man. 

2634.  ( Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  In  regard  to  that  work 
which  has  been  referred  to,  the  handbook  which  you 
edited,  might  I  ask  what  the  date  of  the  edition  is  ? — 
1873. 

2635.  That  is  the  only  edition,  is  it  ? — The  only 
edition. 

2636.  In  that  work,  where  you  speak  of  the  use  of 
curari,  was  it  assumed  at  the  time  that  it  was  an 
anaisthetic  ? — No ;  I  think  not. 

2637.  That  curari  was  not  assumed  to  be  an 
anesthetic ;  but  where  it  is  mentioned  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  a  substance  which  would  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  as  an  anesthetic  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  men- 
tioned entirely  with  a  view  to  its  other  actions,  no 
doubt. 

2638.  You  told  us  the  other  day  that  that  book  was 
written  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  advanced  in 
their  studies  to  a  certain  extent,  and  who  were  com- 
mencing physiological  research  ? — Yes. 

2639.  Now  does  that  book  anywhere  recommend 
the  carrying  out  of  the  experiments  which  are  referred 
to  there  as  a  part  of  education  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
it  does. 

2640.  Of  course  the  book  will  speak  for  itself,  but  I 
merely  want  to  have  it  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the 
particular  experiments  which  are  mentioned  in  that  work 
are  recommended  as  being  experiments  which  ought  to 
be  practised,  or  are  merely  statements  of  experiments 
that  have  been  tried  with  jmrticular  results  ? — I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  although  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  experiments  it  is  distinctly  recommended 
that  they  should  be  shown,  and  with  reference  to 
others  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  intended  to  be  shown. 


it  is  not  suiEciently  distinctly  stated  which  might  be 
with  propriety  shown,  and  which  not.  In  one  part  of 
the  book  the  different  classes  of  experiments  with  re- 
ference to  that  are  distinguislied  by  asterisks,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  book. 

2641.  The  intention  then  is  that  a  certain  class  of 
those  experiments,  notwithstanding  that  the  results 
which  it  is  desii'able  to  obtain  from  the  experiments 
have  been  clearly  obtained,  should  be  shown  to  students  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

2642.  And  in  other  cases  it  is  not  intended  that 
those  experiments  should  be  shown  to  students  ;  but 
the  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  to  give  general 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  facts  which 
are  there  disclosed  ? — Yes. 

2643.  Now  in  the  cases  where  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  experiments  should  be  shown  to  students, 
but  wliere  facts  and  phenomena  have  been  clearly 
demonstratetl  by  experiments,  in  your  judgment  would 
the  disclosure  of  those  experiments  rather  tend  to 
prevent  or  diminish  vivisection  in  those  cases  than 
to  increase  it  ? — I  think  it  would. 

2644.  In  cases  where  you  have  described  an  ex- 
periment and  the  result  is  clearly  shown,  would  it 
generally  speaking  be  taken  by  physiologists  that  up 
to  that  point,  unless  there  is  something  to  disturb 
what  you  have  stated  there,  the  fact  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  ?— Certainly. 

2645.  And  in  those  cases  you  would  rather  assume 
that  the  series  of  experiments,  or  the  particular  ex- 
periment, by  which  that  fact  has  been  ascertained 
would  not  be  lesorted  to  again  ? — Certainly. 

2646.  In  that  sense!  the  disclosiu'e  of  the  experi- 
ment would  rather  tend  to  diminish  vivisection  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  than  to  increase 
it  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  explanations  of  that 
kind  have  had  that  effect. 

2647.  And  in  writing  books  of  that  description  for 
physiological  students  and  others,  is  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  experiment  and  the  result  in  order  to  give 
the  full  information  as  to  whether  the  experiment  lead- 
ing to  the  result  has  been  satisfactorily  performed  or 
not  ? — Certainly  it  is  necessary.  I  would  illustrates  that 
by  saying  that  in  every  lecture  on  physiology  one 
always  states  the  experiment  as  Avell  as  the  result 
which  has  been  founded  upon  it ;  and  one  always  makes 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  as  clear  as  one  can 
to  the  students  without  reference  to  its  being  shown  to 
them. 

2648.  Nov/  in  certain  cases  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  experiments  have  been  performed,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  experiments  have  been  performed,  and 
that  satisfactory  results  have  been  ascertained,  only  up 
to  a  certain  point  ? — Yes. 

2649.  In  those  cases  do  you  think  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiment  which  has  been  jierformed  and 
the  result  Avhich  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  give  a 
basis  and  standpoint  from  which  further  experiments 
would  be  performed  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2650.  Without  resorting  to  the  old  experiment  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  stated  to  have  been 
clearly  ascertained  up  to  that  point  ? — Certainly. 

265 1 .  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  lecturing? 
— On  physiology  since  1866. 

2652.  How  many  courses  of  lectui  es  in  the  year  do 
you  give  ? — One  course. 

2653.  Consisting  of  how  many  lectures  ?  —  75 
lectures. 

2654.  In  how  many  of  those  75  lectures  would  it 
be  necessary  to  introduce  experiments  on  a  living 
animal  ? — None  ;  I  never  make  any  such  experiments 
during  my  lectures.  I  never  make  any  experiments 
on  animals  in  connexion  with  my  systematic  course. 
With  reference  to  those  special  exceptions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  which  relate  as  I  say  to  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  body,  all  of  those  experi- 
ments are  included  in  perhaps  two  weeks  or  three 
weeks  of  the  so-called  practical  course.  In  this  caise 
the  experiment  constitutes  the  whole  of  what  is  done 
on  the  occasion.  I  may  as  well  explain,  as  plainly  as 
1  can,  what  my  practical  course  consists  in.    I  think 
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I  shall  not  be  \va?itiiig  time  by  doing  so.  My  practical 
course  extends  over  about  11  weeks.  Of  those  11 
weeks  about  five  weeks  are  occupied  with  chemical 
experimental  demonstrations  Avhicli  do  not  involve 
any  experiments  on  animals.  About  half  of  the  re- 
mainder, that  is  to  say,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
weeks  more,  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
physics  of  the  nerve  and  muscle,  which  also  does 
not  involve  experiments  on  animals  but  on  the  living 
tissues  of  dead  animals.  The  other  two  weeks  are 
usually  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration  ;  and  within  these  we 
are  able  to  show  a  certain  number  of  experiments, 
all  of  which  as  I  stated  before  can  be  performed  on 
animals  perfectly  aujesthetised,  or  on  animals  in  which 
the  brain  has  been  destroyed. 

2655.  Now  might  I  ask  you  this  question  :  in  one 
of  those  courses  of  lectures,  what  is  the  number  of 
animals,  or  about  the  number  of  animals,  sacrificed  ? — 
I  may  state  that  we  use  for  these  purposes  only 
rabbits  and  frogs.  I  do  not  wish  to  understate  it ; 
certainly  it  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  rabbits. 

2656.  You  use  frogs  as  well  you  say  ? — We  use 
frogs. 

2657.  Anything  else  besides  rabbits  and  frogs  ? — ■ 
No.  I  have  used  dogs  also  annjsthetised,  hut  it  is  not 
necessary ;  one  can  do  without  using  dogs  for  the 
particular  experiments  to  Avhich  I  refer. 

2658.  Of  course  different  people  may  have  different 
opinions  on  this  subject ;  but  in  your  judgment,  as  the 
person  responsible  for  the  education  of  those  under 
your  charge,  could  you,  in  yoar  opinion,  make  that 
plain  to  them  Avhich  you  desire  to  communicate  to 
tliem,  without  showing  tliose  experiments  upon  animals  ? 
— No,  I  could  not.  1  could  make  it  plain  to  them, 
but  I  should  be  under  great  disadvantage. 

2659.  Do  you  think  your  teaching  would  be  as 
perfect  unless  you  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  experiments  as  it  is  having  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  experiments  on  animals  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  much  less  perfect. 

2660.  (Lord  IFinmarlcif/h.)  What  is  the  usual 
length  of  your  course  ? — A  systematic  lecture  always 
lasts  an  hour,  but,  as  I  saitl,  at  systematic  lectures  no 
experiments  are  done.  A  demonstration  must  always 
last  a  longer  time.  May  1  ask,  am  I  to  limit  myself 
in  my  answer  to  those  demonstrations  in  which  an  ex- 
periment is  required  ? 

2661.  You  stated  that  your  course  lasted  11  weeks, 
and  1  meant  to  ask  you  especially  the  length  of  those 
lectures  with  demonstration  ? — Usually  about  half  an 
hour. 

2662.  (Afr.  Huxley.)  To  go  back  to  this  question 
of  the  handbook  for  beginners :  there  is  a  common 
impression  that  the  meaning  of  that  is,  that  any 
young  man  who  feels  inclined  to  study  physiology, 
whether  he  has  had  any  previous  education  or  not  in 
that  direction,  is  to  take  up  your  book  and  go  and 
try  to  do  the  experiments ;  was  that  your  intention  ? 
— Certaiidy  not. 

2663.  I  apprehend  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  called 
a  handbook  "  for  the  Phj-siological  Laboratory,"  under 
which  circumstances  it  is  a  tolerably  clear  conclusion 
that  it  is  meant  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  at 
Avork  in  a  physiological  laboratory  ? — Yes. 

2664.  To  you  and  to  me  the  sense  of  the  words 
"  physiological  laboratory "  is  perfectly  familiar,  and 
we  know  that  is  a  place  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilled  physiologist  ? — Yes. 

2665.  So  that  on  the  face  of  it,  from  the  title  of  the 
book,  it  would  convey  to  you  and  to  me  a  clear  im- 
pression that  it  was  meant  only  for  those  beginners 
who  were  commencing  that  work  in  a  physiological 
laboratory  ? — Yes. 

2666.  Then  1  ask  you  whether  the  book  is  not 
something  very  much  more  than  a  handbook  for  a 
beginner.  For  example,  I  myself  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  in  this  way — that  when  I  want  to  know  what 
the  experimental  basis  of  any  physiological  docti'iue  is 
1  turn  to  your  book,  and  1  find  there  an  account  of 
the  exact  matter  of  fact  upon  which  the  higher  con- 


clusions of  physiology  are  based.    I  presume  that  use  Mr. 
of  it  is  a  proper  one  in  my  hnnds  ? — 1  think  it  is.  J-  Burdon- 

2667.  And  one  intended  hy  the  authors  of  the  ^"'l^"^)'"' 
book  ? — Certainly.  " 

2668.  So  that  this  book  is  not  only  a  handbook  for    05  Oct.  1^:75. 

the  laljoratory,  but  it  is  meant  as  a  kind  of  state-   . 

ment  of  the  objective  basis  of  physiological  doctrine  ? 

—It  is. 

2669.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  of  medical  students  goes,  you  do  not 
find  in  them  any  disposition  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
experimentation  themselves  ? — I  have  iiGvev  observed 
any. 

2670.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that  it  is  your  feeling  as 
a  teacher  that  you  would  be  a  little  better  pleased  with 
them  if  there  were  some  zeal  shown  in  that  direction 
more  than  there  is  ? — I  should. 

2671.  So  fiir  from  there  being  any  need  to  restrain 
the  average  medical  student  in  the  direction  of  doing 
work,  the  practical  ditiiculty  known  to  every  teacher 
is  to  get  him  to  do  the  work  that  he  ought  to  do  ? — 
Yes. 

2672.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the  kind  of  physiology  dealt  with  in  your  book,  and 
in  such  books  as  yours,  is  something  new.  Your 
memory  does  not  go  back,  I  suppose,  quite  so  far  as 
mine,  but  still  yon  would  be  able  to  say  if,  30  or  35 
yeai's  ago,  there  was  not  a  method  in  great  use  of 
exactly  the  same  character  ;  I  refer,  for  example,  to 
Marshall  Hall's  experiments  and  Sir  Charles  liell's 
experiments  in  this  country  ;  they  were  pursued  upon 
just  the  same  method  as  those  recommendetl  in  your 
book  ? — Exactly  the  same  method. 

2673.  In  fiict  there  was  no  other  way  of  ascertaining 
the  fixcts  which  they  ascertained  except  by  experi- 
ment ? — No. 

2674.  Now  as  regards  the  experiments  in  elucida- 
tion of  pathology,  my  teacher,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
somewhere  about  the  yoar  1845,  that  is  30  years  ago, 
was  to  my  knowledge  (I  must  ask  you  whether  it  is 
to  your  knowletlge  also)  engaged  in  experimental 
inquiries  as  to  the  primary  phenomena  of  inflammation  ? 
— I  know  his  researches  very  well  indeed. 

2675.  So  that  there  really  is  nothing  new  in  these 
methods  ? — No. 

2676.  Nor  anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  an 
innovation  u)3on  the  established  customs  of  physi- 
ologists ?  —  There  is  no  difference  in  the  methods 
excepting  that  they  are  more  complete  than  they  were 
before. 

2677.  Then  there  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  idea 
that  it  is  physiology  alone  which  has  of  late  years 
been  developing  this  practical  investigation  in  teaching. 
Now,  I  think  yon  will  confirm  me  by  answering  in 
the  negative  a  question  that  I  am  about  to  put  to 
you,  namely,  whether  40  years  ago  there  was  in 
this  country  a  laboratoi'y  of  practical  chemistry  in 
which  students  were  trained  in  practical  chemistry  ? — 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back.  In  Edinburgh, 
when  I  was  a  student,  which  is  not  so  long  ago  as 
that,  in  1850,  there  were  no  means  whereby  students 
could  work  practically  in  chemistry,  in  a  laboratory  in 
research,  even  in  Edinburgh. 

2678.  As  regards  physics  you  are  aware  that 
recently  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  established  a 
physical  laboratory  in  Cambridge,  and  that  within  the 
last  10  years  a  very  fine  physical  laboratory  has  been 
established  in  Oxford ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  within 
your  knowledge  that  20  years  ago  there  was  no 
physical  laboratory  in  this  country  to  which  students 
had  access,  and  in  which  they  were  regularly  trained  ? 
— I  think  there  was  not. 

2679.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  development  of 
the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  practical  direction 
is  notliing  special  to  physiology  itself,  but  is  only  part  of 
the  great  movement  which  has  aflected  all  branches 
of  physical  science,  and  of  the  conviction  at  which 
men  of  science  have  gradually  arrived,  tluit  there  is 
no  tenching  of  physical  science  worth  anything  as 
thorough  teaching  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  practi- 
cal instruction  ? — Quite  so.    I   should    ike  to  add, 
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Mr.  wMh.  reference  to  my  opinion,  that  in  the  future 
.7.  Bunion-  physiological  research  will  be  carried  on  more  in  Eng- 
Sanderson,     ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^^^  carried  hitherto,  that  the  ground 

 Avhich  I  have  for  thinking  so  is  that  the  study  of 

25  Oct.  1875.    physics  and  chemistry  is  now  pursued  under  greater 

  advantages  than  before,  and  that  there  are  a  greater 

number  of  young  men  practically  conversant  with 
those  subjects  on  which  physiology  is  based. 

2680.  Then  is  there  not  another  consideration 
which  tends  very  much  to  lead  one  to  think  that  in 
course  of  time  the  number  of  persons  who  undertake 
private  investigations  will  be  much  limited,  and  that 
the  investigations  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  con- 
fined more  or  less  to  physiological  laboratories ;  I 
mean  this  consideration — that  as  research  is  carried 
on  into  the  more  difficult  parts  of  physiology  the 
investigator  requires  appliances  of  greater  complexity, 
which  arc  exceedingly  expensive,  such  as  time-re- 
gistering instruments  and  the  like  ;  and  that  not  only 
are  those  very  commonly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
private  investigator  as  a  matter  of  expense,  but  that 
even  if  he  could  aiibrd  to  buy  them  he  would  have  to 
build  a  place  adapted  for  their  use  ? — I  am  certain 
that  that  will  operate  in  that  direction. 

2681.  So  that  the  natural  tendency  of  physiological 
research  is  to  get  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  laboratories 
provided  with  these  means  and  appliances  ?  —  Pre- 
cisely so. 

2682.  Then  again,  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion 
jus*  now  that  the  more  clearly  students  are  instructed 
in  the  experimental  method  the  more  they  learn  of 
what  requires  to  be  done  to  carry  out  experiments 
successfully,  and  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
attempt  them  themselves  unless  they  are  properly 
instructed  ? — I  think  so. 

2683.  That  is  to  say,  any  man  of  decent  intelligence 
will  understand  that  it  is  a  perfectly  useless  thing 
for  him  to  attempt  to  waste  his  time  over  the  repetition 
of  these  experiments  unless  he  has  not  only  the  manual 
dexterity  which  is  required,  but  unless  he  has  the 
apparatus  also  ? — Yes. 

2684.  For  instance,  there  is  a  sort  of  notion  afloat 
that  a  student  who  gets  your  book  into  his  hands 
immediately  sets  to  work  to  repeat  all  the  experi- 
ments he  finds  in  it.  Now  I  presume  that,  taking 
a  rough  estimate,  some  half  or  three  quarters  of 
those  experiments  could  only  be  performed  if  a 
man  had  access  to  considerable  instrumental  aid  ? 
— Certainly  ;  that  is  certainly  not  over-stating  the 
matter.  There  are  very  few  of  the  investigations 
which  can  be  conducted  without  exceptional  instru- 
mental aid. 

2685.  So  that  in  fact  what  it  comes  to  is  this — that 
so  far  from  sound  instruction  in  the  experimental 
method  tending  to  make  students  reckless,  or  even  to 
increase  their  desire  to  try  experiments,  the  distinct 
tendency  of  that  instruction  in  your  opinion  will  be 
to  render  them  less  likely  to  try  these  experiments, 
more  likely  not  to  try  them,  except  in  physiological 
laboratories  where  they  have  the  means  and  appli- 
ances, and  where  they  are  under  superintendence  ? — 
Certainly. 

2686.  I  understood  you,  in  reply  to  questions  which 
were  put  on  the  last  occasion,  to  give  a  sort  of  general 
approval  to  the  Bill  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  in  the  sense  that  you  did  not  actively  object  to 
it  ?_Yes. 

2687.  That,  however,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  feelings 
that  have  been  expressed  to  me  by  other  scientific  men, 
■does  not  imply  that  the  Bill  met  with  your  active 
approbation,  or  that  you  entei'tained  any  conviction 
that  legislation  was  necessary  ? — I  think  that  legis- 
lation is  not  necessary  with  relation  to  organised  phy- 
siologicai  research,  and  I  do  not  know  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  it  is  necessary  on  any  other  ground. 

2688.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  that  in  your 
belief  there  is  no  wanton  or  cruel  experimentation 
practised  in  this  coimtry  ? — ^None  to  my  beHef. 

2689.  And  so  far  therefore  as  the  ordinary  grounds 
for  making  new  laws  a.re  concerned  it  would  not 


appear  that  there  is  any  case  for  legislation  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  it  is  so. 

2690.  Then  taking  the  particular  kind  of  legislation 
which  is  proposed,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  general 
point  of  view  of  the  way  in  which  laws  ought  to  be 
made,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you.  Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  pass  an  Act  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale 
of  poisons  ;  no  doubt  you  recollect  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

2691.  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  details  of  the 
Act,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  Act  itself. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  framers  of  that  Act  had 
so  drawn  it  that  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Act 
fell  upon  the  medical  men  who  do  occasionally  use 
poisons  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  at  the  same 
time  left  everybody  else  free,  so  that  if  a  medical  man 
used  poisons  he  should  be  liable  to  penalty  or  restriction 
of  some  kind,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
buy  poison  to  any  extent  and  use  it  as  they  liked  ;  do 
you  think  that  an  Act  of  that  kind  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  legislature  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2692.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  medical  men  who 
were  affected  by  such  an  Act  might  have  very  justly 
said  that  it  Avas  injurious  to  them,  and  threw  a  most 
unjust  slur  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

2693.  Now  to  apply  that  to  the  legislation  which 
has  been  proposed  in  this  case,  what  I  apprehend  to 
be  proposed  is  this,  that  the  infliction  of  pain  for 
certain  purposes  upon  animals,  such  infliation  being 
held  by  the  persons  who  inflict  it  to  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  shall  be  either  altogether  stopped  or 
placed  under  certain  restrictions,  while  the  infliction 
of  pain  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  totally  diifer'ent 
motives,  in  many  cases  for  the  purest  amusement,  shall 
not  be  touched  at  all.  You  will  vxnderstand  that  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  such  Acts  as  these  restrain  men  of 
science  from  experimentation  while  they  leave  un- 
touched all  that  vast  amount  of  infliction  of  pain  upon 
animals  which  goes  under  the  name  of  sport.  Now 
I  would  ask  you  whether  within  your  knowledge  the 
principle  of  such  legislation  as  that  is  not  regarded 
by  men  of  science  as  unjust  in  itself  and  as  casting 
a  slur  upon  them  as  a  body  ? — I  certainly  think  that 
it  is.  I  think  that  it  is  felt  that  the  same  principle 
ought  to  guide  legislation  in  respect  of  all  other  occu- 
pations, Avhether  connected  with  sport  or  not,  which 
produce  pain,  as  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  experimentation  upon  animals,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  circumstance  that  we  are  working 
for  an  important  and  good  object. 

2694.  Now  in  case  it  should  be  said  that  there  is 
no  parity  between  the  sort  of  pain  inflicted  in  the  two 
cases,  I  would  beg  you  to  put  before  the  Commission 
your  opinion  as  a  physiologist  as  to  some  examples 
which  I  will  put  before  you.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  while  you  yourself  as  a  physiologist  hold  that  it 
is  perfectly  lawful  and  justifiable  to  inflict  pain  upon 
animals  where  you  have  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
obtaining  thereby  a  considerable  advance  of  knowledge, 
yet  that  you  are,  on  moral  grounds,  as  much  opposed 
as  anybody  can  be  to  the  infliction  of  pain,  unless  you 
have  some  such  definite  object ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2695.  Then  1  would  ask  you  whether,  if  a  physiolo- 
gist proposed  this  experiment,  you  would  think  it  one 
which  Avas  justifiable  for  him  to  carry  out.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  took  a  hare,  that  he  contrived  some 
sort  of  place  in  AA'hich  the  hare  could  run  roiind,  a 
covered  gallery  we  will  say,  that  he  set  off  a  machine 
to  frighten  the  hare  very  much,  which  should  run  as 
fast  as  the  hare  at  first,  but  to  a  certainty  in  course  of 
time  catch  the  hare,  and  then  after  the  animal  had 
gone  through  all  the  agonies  of  fear  or  exhaustion, 
should  proceed  to  crush  the  life  out  of  it.  If  that  ex- 
periment were  proposed  by  a  physiologist,  I  take  it 
that  you  would  consider  that  there  must  be  some 
demonstrably  important  truth  to  be  brought  out  before 
that  would  be  justifiable  ? — It  would  be  most  un- 
justifiable, unless  the  result  was  of  extraordinai'y 
importance. 
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2696.  So  that  i£  any  phy8iolo<5ist  did  that  for  the 
mere  sake  of  getting  amusement  out  of  it,  you  and  all 
physiologists,  I  suppose,  would  look  upon  it  with 
great  reprobation  ? — Yes. 

2697.  And  yet  the  hypothetical  case  which  I  have 
put  to  you  is  practically  a  description  of  the  ordinary 
practice  of  coursing,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  coursing  myself  to  a  great  extent 
in  former  years,  and  I  think  it  is  a  true  description. 

2698.  I  will  put  to  you  another  case.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  was  before  us  the  other  day,  and  he  told  us 
with  great  horror,  of  certain  experiments  which  have 
been  performed  in  relation  to  asphyxia.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  30  or  40  animals  might  not  have  been 
sacrificed  ;  however,  the  person  who  performed  these 
experiments  had  a  definite  scientific  object  in  view. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  what  usually  happens  when 
rabbits  are  snared  as  they  are  by  countless  thousands 
in  this  country  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  it  very  well. 

2699.  And  you  can  tell  us  as  a  physiologist  what 
happens  ;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  do  so  ? — In  snaring 
rabbits  it  may  happen  that  a  rabbit  is  quickly  killed, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  does  not  happen,  and  con- 
sequently if  you  go  into  a  rabbit  warren  at  night  you 
always  find  (as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining very  lately)  that  many  of  the  rabbits  are  not 
killed  by  the  snare,  and  they  consequently  remain  in 
agonies  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as  you  mention  the  sub- 
ject of  catching  rabbits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
torture  which  is  inflicted  by  the  snare  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  torture  which  is  inflicted  by  the  trap, 
which  is  used  even  more  largely.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  in  Scotland,  in  Eoss-shire,  and  there  happened  to 
be  near  the  house  where  I  was  staying  a  rabbit 
warren,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
this  matter.  On  that  warren  some  3,000  rabbits 
are  killed  in  the  *yesiT,  and  I  learned  from  various 
persons  that  as  you  passed  the  warren  you  could  hear 
during  the  night,  the  cries  of  the  animals. 

2700.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you  on 
this  topic,  and  that  is  this ;  I  presume  that  physi- 
ologists might  consider  it  desirable  to  experiment  on 
the  eff'ect  of  gunshot  wounds,  and  to  inflict  gunshot 
wounds  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  ;  but  still  I 
presume  that  in  that  case  also  you  would  consider  that 
any  man  who  undertook  an  investigation  of  that  kind 
should  have  exceedingly  clear  and  definite  perceptions 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  inquiry 
before  he  entered  upon  it  ? — I  understand  you  to  mean 
the  effects  of  gunshot  wounds  on  living  animals. 

2701.  Yes? — Such  a  mode  of  investigation  would 
be  of  course  unjustifiable,  excepting  as  I  stated  before, 
with  reference  ito  some  result  of  extraordinary  value. 

2702.  I  presume  with  your  large  experience  of 
physiological  laboratories,  you  are  able  to  tell  us 
whether  any  experiment  you  ever  saw  in  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  is  likely  to  have  irjflicted  the  same 
amount  or  a  larger  amount  of  pain,  I  would  rather 
say,  than  that  which  is  inflicted  by  an  ordinary  gun- 
shot wound  ? — If  the  animal  survives,  you  mean  ? 

2703.  Yes  ;  supposing  it  to  be  hit  in  a  not  vital 
part  ? — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  that.  It  so  happens 
that  in  connexion  with  my  known  interest  in  the 
diseases  of  animals,  it  has  twice  lately  occurred  to  me 
that  gentlemen  have  sent  me  hares  which  they  had  sup- 
posed to  have  been  suffering  from  epizootic  disease,  in 
which  I  found  shot  corns  lodged  in  the  serous  cavities, 
Avhich  had  produced  serious  inflammation  which  had 
lasted  of  course  over  a  long  time.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  injury  so  inflicted,  of  course 
perfectly  unnecessarily,  had  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  No  doubt  in  every 
hundred  rabbits,  for  example,  that  are  shot,  a  very 
considerable  percentage  are  wounded  and  escape  to 
their  holes  to  suffer.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  suffering  so  inflicted.    It  must  be  very 

•  great  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  an}'  suffering 
that  we  ever  inflict.  If  you  take  that  one  means  of 
inflicting  suftering,  the  number  of  rabbits  made  to 
suffer  in  that  way  clearly  must  be  enormously  greater 


than  the  number  that  suffer  in  physiological  experi-  ^^r. 

ments,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  must  be 

also  or  a  very  serious  kmd.  l/i> 

2704.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  The  other  day  you  gave  us  .  

an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  physiological  in-    25  Oct.  187.5 

vestigations  or  experimental  inquiry;  you  illustrated   

it  by  pathological  research  as  an  application  of  experi- 
mental inquiry  to  the  elucidation  of  various  patho- 
logical phenomena.    Is  it  your  opinion,  or  have  you 

any  view  upon  the  subject,  that  for  the  future  Ave 
can  only  hope  for  an  advance  in  real  knowledge  of 
disease  through  means  of  that  kind  or  of  an  analogous 
kind  ? — It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  a  future 
will  come,  it  may  be  a  somewhat  distant  future,  in 
which  the  treatment  of  disease  will  be  really  guided 
by  science.  Just  as  completely  as  mechanical  science 
has  come  to  be  the  guide  of  the  mechanical  arts,  do 
I  believe,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  physiological 
science  will  eventually  come  to  be  the  guide  of 
medicine  and  surgeiy. 

2705.  In  relation  to  hygiene,  to  therapeutics,  and 
to  all  other  methods  employed  for  the  ti'eatment  and 
cure  of  disease  ? — Yes,  in  relation  to  three  things,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  the  introduction  of  new  remedies, 
and  the  investigation  of  their  action. 

2706.  And  that  if  we  are  to  obtain  anything  like 
precision  in  our  knowledge  of  remedies  it  AviU  only  be 
through  the  medium  of  physiological  investigation  ? — 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  so. 

2707.  That  the  disturbing  agencies  in  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  human  frame  are  such  that  it  becomes 
quite  impossible  to  determine  the  true  action  of  any 
remedy  when  applied  to  such  a  frame  ;  we  see  certain 
results,  but  we  do  not  know  how  those  results  are 
produced  ? — Exactly  so. 

2708.  And  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  disease, 
that  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  an  investigation 
of  the  dead  body,  do  you  tMnk  that  there  is  very 
much  more  to  be  acquired  bj  ordinary  dead-house 
observation,  the  rude  pathology  in  fact  that  was 
practised  and  that  is  practised  more  or  less  in  ordinary 
post  mortem  examinations  ? — During  a  period  which 
may  be  said  to  be  now  drawing  towards  a  close  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  disease  was  eluci- 
dated to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  post  mortem 
investigations  ;  but  as  you  have  said  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  we  can  gain  by  that  mode  of  investi- 
gation is  getting  exhausted,  as  we  find,  by  the 
repetition  and  repetition  of  the  same  facts.  Now  we 
have  come  to  a  period  at  which  what  we  want  to  know 
is  how  processes  occur,  and  what  are  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

2709.  That  there  is,  in  fact,  something  like  a  finality 
in  that  knowledge,  in  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
ordinary  dead-house  investigation  ? — Yes. 

2710.  And  that   future  progress   is  to  be  made 
through  other  channels  ? — Yes. 

2711.  Those  channels  may  be  microscopical  investi- 
gations and  physiological  experiments  ? — Yes. 

2712.  And  possibly  other  methods? — Yes;  exact 
observations  of  diffei-ent  kinds. 

2713.  And  observations  based  on  expoi-iment,  I 
presume,  also  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt. 

2714.  Then  there  was  another  point  on  which  you 
could  give  the  Commission  some  little  information  ; 
it  was  in  reference  to  the  students  who  frequent  your 
different  classes.  I  take  it  that  the  students  who 
frequent  or  who  attend  the  class  of  ordinary  systematic 
physiology  at  University  College  are  those  medical 
students  who  simply  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to 
become  practitioners  ? — Exactly. 

2715.  They  constitute  at  all  events  the  gi-eat  bulk 
of  the  pupils  attending  your  classes  of  systematic 
physiology,  and  they  also  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  students  attending  the  demonstration  class,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

2716.  But  does  any  considerable  proportion  of  those 
students  attend  or  work  in  the  physiological  labora- 
tory ? — None ;  because  it  never  happens  that  a  man 
becomes  what  I  call  a  worker  in  tlie  physiological 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.         laboratory  until  be  is  very  much  more  advanced  than 
J.  Bardon-  that. 

Sanderson,         2717.  Is  it  not  the  casc  that  many  woi'kers  ni  the 
M.D.        physiological  laboratory  have  passed  altogether  beyond 

  the  stats  of  pupilage,  that  they  are  qualified  practi- 

2.M^ct^o.  medicine,  that  they  have  passed  their 

examinations  ?— Entirely  so,  it  is  rarely  otherwise. 

2718.  And  that  ofncers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
Her  Majesty's  service  frequently  come  there  in  order 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of 
tlieir  profession  ? — It  has  several   times  happened 

eo.  . 

2719.  And  that  the  men  who  work  there  are  m 
fact,  as  a  rule,  medical  practitioners  of  different  kinds, 
and  who  Avish  to  obtain  a  more  scientific  knowledge 
of  their  profession  than  they  have  heretofore  acquired, 
and  not  mere  medical  students  in  the  ordinary  sense  ? 
— It  is  so. 

2720.  And  those  men  probably  "find  that  such 
physiological  knowledge  so  acquired  is  of  essential 
service  to  them  in  after-life,  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  or  they  would  probably  not  expend  both 
the  time  and  money  that  are  necessary  for  the  pursuit 
of  that  inquiry  in  the  laboratory  ? — With  reference  to 
a  certain  class  of  workers  that  is  strictly  true.  There 
is  another  class  of  workers  to  whom  that  does  not 
apply. 

2721.  And  what  is  the  other  class? — The  other 
class  of  workers,  a  very  small  class  I  must  say,  con- 
sists of  men  Avho  intend  to  devote  either  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  life  to  scientific  work. 

2722.  {Lord  Winmarlcigh.)  Of  no  profession  you 
mean  ?— Of  no  profession. 

2723.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  But  yet  you  find  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number,  or  a  certain  number  at  all 
events,  of  young  medical  men  who,  after  they  have 
completed  their  studies,  and  passed  their  examiiiations, 
will  devote  much  time  and  go  to  a  considerable 
expense  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  physiology  ?— That  is  so  as  regards 
our  workers. 

2724.  And  those  men  intend  in  after-life  to  l^ecomc 
practitioners  in  medicine,  and  not  only  scientific  men  ? 
—Yes. 

2725.  Consequently  we  may  take  it,  I  presume, 
that  they  imagine,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  superior  knowledge  of  j^hysiology  that  they  will 
acquire  in  a  laboratory  will  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  them  in  practice  in  after-life  ? — Quite  so.  I 
may  add  to  that,  that  it  is  my  object,  particularly  in 
my  own  laboratory,  to  connect  the  studies  in  the 
laboratory  with  those  at  the  bedside  in  the  hospital 
wdiich  is  connected  with  the  institution. 

2726.  In  fact  that  yon  make  them  more  or  less  run 
in  the  same  line  with  the  studies  in  Avhat  are  called 
pathological  matters  ? — Yes. 

2727.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  all  large  well  conducted 
medical  schools  now  there  are  pathological  as  well  as 
physiological  laboratories,  so  that  the  men  may  work 
in  both  ? — Yes. 

2728.  {Mr.  Huttov.)  You  have  admitted  that  the 
object  of  the  whole  of  the  school  which  you  represent 
is  to  increase  very  much  the  class  of  teaching  that  is 
given  in  physiological  laboratories  ;  that  you  very 
much  lament  the  fewness  of  those  laboratories  in 
England  ;  is  not  that  so,  that  your  idea  is  to  have  in 
this  country  something  more  like  what  now  exists  in 
Germatiy  and  Franco  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  a  greater 
number  of  efiicient  schools  of  physiology. 

2729.  And  you  would  like  to  see  the  ordinary 
practitioners  of  medicine  passing  through  those 
schools  so  far  as  might  bo  possible  ?— Before  I  answer 
that  second  question  may  I  fully  answer  the  other  ? 
J  should  not  like  to  see,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see, 
physiological  laboratories,  established  in  connexion 
with  all  the  small  schools  in  this  country  ;  it  would 
be  objectionable. 

2730.  You  would  like  to  see  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  the  ordinary  practitioners  of  medicine  passing 
through  the  physiological  laboratories  than  now  do 
so,  would  you  not  ? — No.  I  should  not  wish  to  see 


that  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  "all  desirable  that  all 
students  of  medicine  should  have  gone  through 
scientific  study  of  that  sort.  I  think  that  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  of  advantage  is  the  consulting  physician 
or  the  consulting  surgeon  ;  but  I  think  that  it 
should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  men 
v/ho  are  likely  to  be  advisers,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  profession.  With  reference  to  medi- 
cal students  in  general  intended  for  general  practice, 
the  great  point  is  that  they  should  be  what  we  call 
thorough  clinicists,  that  is  to  say,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  aspects  of  disease  as  seen  at  the 
bedside,  and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  up  in 
the  technical  part  of  their  profession. 

2731.  But  as  regards  the  higher  consulting  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  you  would  wish  to  see  a  larger 
number  of  them  passing  through  these  laboratories, 
and  you  would  not  think  them  competent  to  advise  on 
the  more  diflficult  cases  Avithout  it  ? — No,  I  would  not 
go  so  far  as  that ;  because  as  medicine  stands  at 
present,  it  stands  on  experience,  and  the  man  who  is 
most  competent  to  advise  is  the  man  of  most  judgment 
and  most  clinical  knowledge,  in  other  words,  of  most 
experience. 

2732.  Still  my  point  is,  that  you  wish  to  see  the 
number  of  these  laboratories  increasing,  and  not  de- 
creasing ;  that  you  wish  to  see  the  education  here 
more  like  the  type  of  education  in  Germany  than  it 
is  ? — I  do ;  but  I  think  I  must  again  repeat  what  I 
said  as  to  the  type  of  education  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  the  case  at  all,  that  the  ordinary  medical  practi- 
tioner there  is  more  educated  in  this  way  than  our 
medical  practitioners  are  ;  but  simply  that  there  is  a 
class  of  men  in  Germany  who  work  hard  at  science. 
I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  German  institutions 
because  they  are  German,  but  simply  because  they  are 
eihcient. 

2733.  And  you  wish  to  see  a  higher  class  of 
scientific  men  in  the  profession  also,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes  ;  certainly  I  do. 

2734.  And  those  scientific  men  cannot  be  made 
what  you  wish  them,  as  I  understand  you,  without 
passing  through  the  physiological  laboratory,  at  least, 
not  in  the  best  way  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

2735.  Now  can  you  give  us  any  idea  at  all  of  what 
I  may  call  the  consuming  power  of  a  great  laboratory 
like  Professor  Lud wig's  at  Leipzig  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

2736.  Can  you  give  me  any  notion  of  how  many 
living  animals  in  the  year  are  taken  there  for  treat- 
ment ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  really  cannot  form 
any  idea.  I  could  tell  you  how  many  animals  are 
required  for  a  particular  research. 

2737.  In  your  own  most  active  year  how  many 
living  animals  would  have  been  experimented  Jupon 
in  j'our  own  laboratory  for  all  purposes? — I  think 
I  had  better  answer  that  by  considering  the  number 
of  animals  that  I  have  used  myself  in  particular 
I'esearches.  The  research  which  used  the  largest 
number  of  animals  of  all  the  researches  in  which  I 
have  ever  been  engaged,  was  one  to  which  I  have 
referred  before,  namely,  'the  one  on  tuberculosis,  and 
that  has  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  200  or  300  rabbits  may  have  been 
used  in  the  coiu-se  of  that  time. 

2738.  But  that  was  not  the  only  research  that  you 
were  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  ? — The  number 
tised  in  the  other  researches  must  have  been  extremely 
small.  The  only  one  which  would  form  an  exception 
to  that  perhaps,  of  any  consequence,  would  be  one 
which  I  preseuted  to  the  Royal'  Society  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  which  I  suppose  I  may  have  used  50 
animals  ;  I  do  not  know. 

2739.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea,  for  instance, 
hoAV  many  University  College  Laboratory  would  use  in 
the  course  of  an  active  year  for  all  purposes,  and  of 
what  classes  the  animals  Avould  be  ? — If  I  had  kuoAvn 
beforehand,  I  could  have  giA'en  you  exact  information 
from  the  book  but  you  Avill  find  that  the  nundicr  used 
for  experiments  of  the  so  called  vivisectional  kind  is 
extremely  small. 
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2740.  Will  you  send  in  a  statement  of  that  ? — I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  It  could  not  he  strictly 
accurate,  but  it  will  be  accurate  within  limits. 

2741.  (Mr.  Forster.')  Giving  the  number  of  animals 
experimented  on  last  year,  for  instance,  and  also  the 
sort  of  experiments  ;  because  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  as  painful  as  others  ? — Yes. 

2742.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  will  divide  them  into 
those  in  which  there  was  no  more  painful  experiment 
thaH  killing  them,  and  those  in  which  the  experiments 
were  of  a  painful  kind  ? — Yes. 

2743.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  how  many 
Claude  Bernard's  laboratory  would  consume  in  a  year, 
or  Ludwig's  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  really. 

2744.  You  cannot  give  us  a  fair  guess  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  covdd  give  you  a  guess  at  all. 

27'15.  {Lord  Winmarleir/h.)  Was  last  year  what 
Mr.  Hutton  calls  a  very  active  year,  or  more  than 
usually  active  ? — I  should  think  not  particularly  so,  I 
do  not  knoAV  that  it  was  more  one  year  than  the 
other. 

2746.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Now  did  you  verify  all  the 
experiments  in  your  handbook  yourself,  or  only  those 
iu  your  own  department  of  it  ? — Only  those  in  my 
own  department  certainly ;  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  is  stated  distinctly  they  are  not  verified. 

2747.  {Mr.  Forster.)  But  there  are  several  of  the 
experiments  in  your  own  chapter  which  you  have  not 
verified,  are  there  not  ? — Yes ;  there  are  several 
where  that  is  so  stated. 

2748.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  Taking  the  whole  number  in 
the  handbook,  could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many 
of  the  whole  were  painful  experiments,  and  how  many 
not  so  ;  how  many  were  either  completely  under 
ana3sthesia,  or  otherwise  not  painful  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  any  idea ;  I  think  I  could,  probably,  in  my  own 
]iart  of  it,  because  it  relates  you  see  to  the  great 
functions,  and  as  to  these  you  have,  of  course,  experi- 
ments of  more  importance.  There  are  many  cases  in 
the  other  part  in  Avhicli  one  would  not  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  was  a  painful  experiment  or  not. 

2749.  Of  course  you  were  more  particularly  respon- 
sible i'or  your  own  part,  and  you  could  do  that  for  us 
for  your  own  part  ? — Yes,  1  would  do  that ;  I  would 
distinguish  between  those  which  could  be  performed 
without  detriment  to  the  result  with  anesthetics, 
and  so  on. 

2750.  Now  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  all 
experiments  for  a  sufficient  scientific  purpose  that 
are  performed  by  an  adequate  inquirer  without  un- 
necessary pain,  are  right  ? — I  am  glad  you  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  answering.  My  principle  about 
that  and  all  other  cases,  whatever  the  purpose  may  be 
in  Vvhich  pain  is  inflicted  is  simply  this,  that  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  relation 
between  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  the  pain 
inflicted,  and  the  care  Avhich  is  taken  that  the  experi- 
ment shall  be  tlone  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  If 
the  purpose  is  a  good  purpose,  and  if  the  experiment 
is  made  in  the  most  skilful  way  in  which  it  can  be 
made,  and  if  due  care  is  taken  that  no  unnecessary 
suffering  shall  be  inflicted,  I  think  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  right  action;  I  have  no  hesitation  about 
that. 

2751.  1  think  that  you  were  present  when  Sir 
Kobert  Christisou  delivered  his  address  in  Edin- 
burgh a  few  weeks  or  months  ago  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection  ? — You  mean  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  ? 
I  remember  the  circumstance, 

2752.  In  that  address  he  was  shoAving  hoAV  very 
far  from  hard  hearted  physiologists  are,  and  he  said 
that  there  was  one  experiment  which  he  had  entered 
upon  for  a  sufiicient  purpose,  and  from  which 
he  had  desisted  in  the  middle  on  account  of  the 
agony  caused  to  the  animal.  You  cannot  perhaps 
tell  us  what  that  Avas  ? — I  do  not  remember  what  it 
was :  it  was  an  experiment  upon  some  irritant  poison 
I  think. 

2753.  But  Avould  you  call  that  unnecessary  pain  or 
not  ?  Avould  you  say  that  Avas  an  amiable  Aveakness  on 
Sir  Robert  Christison's  part,  supposing  that  the  pur- 


pose Avas  sufficient,  or  that  it  was  a  conscientious  act  Mr. 
on  his  part  ? — I  should  prefer  not  answering  that  Bwdon- 
question,  Avitli  reference  to  the  particular  case  because  Sanderson, 
I  do  not  remember.  ' 

2754.  I  Avas  only  taking  it  as  raising  the  question    25  Oct.  1875. 

with  respect  to  any  experiment  where  you  find  one   

inflicting  extreme  pain  ? — I  think  that  a  man  after 

devising  a  method  which  he  beheves  to  be  the  best 
method  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  having 
considered  the  pain  that  is  likely  to  be  inflicted, 
should  not  desist  in  the  middle  because  that  pain  is 
inflicted ;  I  think  it  Avould  be  foolish  to  do  so. 

2755.  {3fr.  Forster.)  But  Avould  you  not  consider 
that  if  it  Avas  an  experiment  of  that  exceedingly  painful 
kind,  there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  jiossible  reason 
for  its  rei^etition  if  it  is  I'epeated  ? — I  think  I  have 
said  so  before,  that  whenever  much  pain  is  to  b(! 
ijiflicted  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  requires  to  be 
correspondingly  important. 

2756.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  But  is  it  not  very  much  a 
matter  of  opinion  among  medical  men,  and  va,rying 
very  much  from  one  to  another,  Avhat  is  necessary 
and  Avhat  is  unnecessary  in  these  matters  ?  For 
instance,  Professor  Rutherford  has  -  stated  that  he 
thinks  A'arious  demonstrational  experiments  necessary 
Avhich  others  have  told  us  they  do  not  think  necessary 
at  all.  Is  not  that  a  thing  in  Avhich  the  public  Avould 
have  to  rely  on  the  opinion  of  one  particular  man  ? — 
I  think  that  applies  to  all  kinds  of  conduct ;  but  Avith 
respect  to  the  particular  instance  put  before  me,  I 
bclieA-'e  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  physio- 
logical teachers  in  this  country  that  for  demonstra- 
tional pui'poses,  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  experiments 
which  are  attended  with  pain. 

2757.  Thei'e  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
betAveen  yourself  and  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  on  the 
subject  of  poisons.  He  assured  us  that  it  was  not 
necessary  even  for  the  sake  of  shoAving  the  effect  of 
strychnine  to  exhibit  it  on  living  animals,  and  that  he 
had  desisted  from  the  practice ;  that  he  had  drawings 
so  jierfect  that  it  was  entirely  unnecessary ;  but  there 
I  understand  you  and  Dr.  Rutherford  to  differ  from 
him  ? — I  confess  I  entirely  differ  from  Dr.  Swaine 
Taylor  on  that  point. 

2758.  My  point  is  this  to  bring  out  that  not  only 
you  differ  from  each  other,  but  the  foreign  physio- 
logists Avoifld  differ  very  much  from  jsou,  would  they 
not,  on  that  subject  ? — I  include  among  those  Avhom 
I  have  represented  as  agreeing  in  opinion,  those  Avho 
are  actually  engaged  in  research.  I  only  refer  to  men 
in  that  position.  I  was  speaking  particularly  of 
teachers  of  physiology  just  noAV. 

2759.  But  you  see  Avhat  Ave  haA^e  to  fear  is  that  as 
the  experimental  school  increases  in  this  country  the 
opinions  that  are  now  held  abroad  may  come  Avith  it ; 
and  I  suppose  that  is  a  reasonable  fear,  is  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a  reasonable  fear. 

2760.  I  will  put  this  as  a  test  question  :  Would  you 
think  that  any  physiologist  who  gave  that  experiment 
on  recurrent  sensibility  simply  to  show  his  class  in  a 
more  vivid  way  the  action  of  the  nerA'es,  was  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  humanity  ? — I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  no  physiologist,  none  of  the 
leading  men  in  Germany  for  example,  would  exhibit 
an  experiment  of  that  kind,  because  ii  is  an  exces- 
sively difficult  experiment,  and  quite  unsuitable  lor 
the  purpose  of  demonstration. 

2761.  As  regards  experiments  for  purposes  of 
demonstration  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  general 
and  uniform  agreement  on  the  subject  in  England, 
as  I  understand  you  ? — I  think  so. 

2762.  Differing  only  on  smaller  points  ? — I  think 

so. 

2763.  But  as  regards  research  yon  Avould  consider 
that  any  pain,  supposing  it  Avas  sufficiently  justified, 
might  be  inflicted  ? — Y'^es,  with  the  proviso  that  I 
made  just  noAv,  that  Ave  ought  to  have  constantly  in 
view  the  object  of  making  it  as  small  as  possible. 

2764.  NoAV  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  see  any 
experiments  on  inducing  rabies  in  dogs  ? — No,  I  have 
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Mr.         not  ;  I  have  seen  dogs  with  rabies  which  has  been 
J  .  Bunion-     communicated  to  them. 
Sanderson,        2765.  But  have  you  ever  seen  any  attempt  at 
"  artificially  inducing  rabies  in  dogs  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

25  Oct.  1875.       2766.  There  was  a  common  story,  which  very  likely 

  may  have  been  false,  in  the  papers  not  long  ago,  that 

some  physiologist  tried  to  induce  it  by  keeping  a  dog 
starved  and  without  water  in  the  presence  of  food  and 
water,  and  I  believed  that  failed ;  but,  however,  would 
such  an  experiment  as  that,  if  conducted  by  com- 
petent physiologists,  seem  to  you  at  all  allowable  ? — 
It  is  so  extremely  unreasonable  to  make  an  experiment 
of  that  sort  from  what  we  know  about  rabies,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anybody  competent  doing  so. 

2767.  You  mean  that  it  could  not  be  induced  by 
any  mental  action  ? — No,  it  could  not  be  induced  in 
that  way.  I  mean  that  in  that  case  the  purpose  could 
be  so  clearly  shown  to  be  a  foolish  purpose,  that  it 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  experiment. 

2768.  It  would  not  be  on  the  ground  of  torture,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  it  showed  that  you  would  condemn  it  ? — I  think 
so,  because  if  that  pain  could  be  inflicted  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  human  race  would  be  benefitted  by  it, 
then  a  justification  would  exist. 

2769.  Or  with  a  certainty  that  knowledge  would 
be  increased  by  it,  would  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2770.  Are  there  not  a  vast  number  of  experiments, 
which  are  actually  given  accounts  of  in  the  German 
and  French  journals,  quite  as  painful  as  that,  or  more 
so,  which  in  your  opinion  would  be  justified  ? — I  do 
not  know  any  such. 

2771.  Such  an  experiment  as  dividing  the  vagus 
nerves  and  others  of  that  kind  ? — ^As  I  explained  on 
Saturday,  the  division  of  the  vagus  nerves  simply 
produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  certain  other 
symptoms  not  more  painful  than  those  of  disease. 

2772.  This  is  an  extract,  as  I  believe,  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  Archives  de  Physiologie  ;  a  dog 
was  placed  under  curari,  which,  I  suppose,  as  regards 
a  dog  at  least,  is  not  an  agnsesthetic ;  is  not  that 
admitted  ? — I  have  stated  that  I  myself  have  no 
decided  opinion  on  that  subject. 

2773.  The  pneumo-gastric  and  sciatic  nerves  were 
dissected  out  and  irritated  during  six  hours.  The 
operators  than  went  away  at  night  leaving  the  arti- 
ficial respiration  engine  working  on  the  dog,  which 
they  found  dead  the  next  morning,  the  machine  still 
working  upon  it.  The  object  of  the  experiment  which 
was  tried  by  M.  Paul  Bert  was  said  to  be  to  test  how 
long  the  nerves  would  remain  sensitive.  Of  course, 
I  have  no  special  physiological  knowledge.  I  only 
want  to  know  whether  there  are  not  a  vast  niunber  of 
experiments  of  that  kind  that  might  be  tried  with  real 
scientific  advantage  ? — Well,  I  think,  with  regard  to 
such  an  experiment  as  that,  the  rule  that  I  have 
already  stated,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  pur- 
pose and  the  good  gained  must  again  be  the  rule  of 
action.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  from  that  state- 
ment it  would  seem  to  me,  that  the  rule  had  not 
been  conformed  with,  namely,  that  it  was  not  done 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  least  possible  infliction  of  suffering,  and  therefore 
that  in  so  far  it  was  unjustifiable. 

2774.  Now  as  to  those  experiments  on  starvation 
which  Professor  Sharpey  gave  iis  an  account  of,  and 
which  he  seemed  to  think  were  justifiable,  to  try  the 
absorption  of  the  different  fluids  at  the  various  stages, 
what  would  you  say  ? — It  is  perfectly  true  that  those 
experiments  of  Cliossat  have  given  most  valuable 
results,  which  you  find  quoted  in  every  handbook  of 
physiology.  They  give  us  the  statistics  of  a  particular 
process.  It  is  very  difficult  to  .lay  precisely  how  the 
rule  would  apply  to  such  a  case  as  that ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  repeat  ex- 
periments of  that  kind. 

2775.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  further  verifying. 
You  would  not  exclude  a  further  verification  of  a 
result  Avhich  was  doubted  in  any  degree  ? — Certainly 
not,  according  to  what  I  have  already  said. 

2776.  (Mr.  Forster.)  But  now  with,  reference  to 


that  answer  take  this  particular  experiment,  would 
you  think  that  a  physiologist  would  be  justified  with 
the  present  knowledge  about  that  experiment  in 
repeating  it  ? — No. 

2777.  {Chairman.)  And  if  an  experiment  is  a  very 
painful  one  the  disposition  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  its  repetition  was  necessary  would  be  very  much 
enfeebled  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt. 

2778.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Take  the  experiment  which 
Delaroche  and  Berger  have  made,  "  They  have  de- 
"  monstrated  that  in  a  dry  stove  the  energy  of  fhe' 
"  duration  of  resistance  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
"  size  of  the  animal.  In  those  experiments  which 
"  have  been  continued  until  the  death  of  the  animal 
"  the  heat  of  the  stove  has  varied  between  50°  and 
"  93-75°  (centigrade  scale)."  In  fact  animals  were 
baked  to  death  to  see  at  what  temperature  they  would 
die.  Those  are,  I  suppose,  purely  scientific  ? — Those 
experiments  might,  if  they  were  conducted  with  skill, 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  productive  of  important  results, 
and  on  the  other  not  be  attended  with  much  pain ; 
because  an  animal,  when  subjected  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, very  soon  comes  to  a  point  at  which  pain  ceases. 
I  cannot  comment  upon  the  particular  experiment 
because  I  do  not  know  it. 

2779.  The  experiment  of  freezing  animals  to  death 
you  would  say  the  same  of,  I  suppose  ? — The  same 
thing  appHes  undoubtedly. 

2780.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  consider  that  either 
you  yourself,  or  any  other  of  the  English  physiologists 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  would  in  the  case  of 
a  very  painful  experiment,  such  as  one  or  two  of 
these  of  which  we  have  heard,  think  yourselves 
justified  in  repeating  it  after  it  had  been  established, 
as  we  hear  tliese  have  been  established,  by  the  foreio-n 
physiologists  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2781.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  But  that  of  course  assumes 
that  it  was  so  established.  Now  is  it  not  the  case 
that  scientific  investigation  constantly  reopens  questions 
and  finds  that  they  were  not  established  in  a  way  that 
was  satisfactory  to  the  new  investigator  ? — I  should 
like  to  make  a  general  statement  with  reference  to 
that.  If  you  take  the  progress  of  physiology,  I  mean 
during  the  past  25  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  revising  statements  of 
facts  which  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  less 
exact  observations. 

2782.  Revising  them  by  the  re-making  of  experi- 
ments ? — By  making  experiments  under  more  exact 
conditions  than  they  were  made  before  that  time.  I 
mean  that  since  1850,  or  thereabouts,  there  has  been 
a  change,  and  that  that  change  has  consisted  in  the 
introduction  into  physiology  of  more  exact  methods 
derived  from  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  that  conse- 
quently there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  repetition, 
revision,  and  re-building  up  of  facts  which  were  pre- 
viously known  in  rough  outline;  and  that  circum- 
stance explains  to  us  how  it  is  that  physiology  has 
made  such  very  rapid  progress  during  that  time.  But 
more  and  more  every  year  our  methods  are  becoming 
exact,  and  the  more  exact  oiu-  methods  are,  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  there  will  be  less  and  less  repe- 
tition ^  of  experiments  made  before  ;  and  particularly 
that  in  Germany,  where  exactness  is  really  more 
valued  than  it  is  in  France  (I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  so),  and  in  this  country  also,  so  far  as  we  do 
a  little  in  that  direction,  repetition  will  be  avoided  by 
the  great  care  and  exactitude  with  which  experiments 
are  made. 

2783.  Still  all  the  old  experiments  suggest  new  ones, 
do  they  not,  and  new  ones  that  are  noteless  likely  to 
be  painful  than  the  old  ones  ? — There  is  no  dcabt  that 
questions  will%rise  until  the  science  has  become  an 
exafct  science,  so  to  speak. 

2784.  What  would  your  criticism  be  on  that  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Eay  Lankester's,  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  experimental  science,  the  number  of  questions 
raised  at  eveiy  point  increases  in  geonietrical  [)ro- 
gression,  so  that  the  numbers  of  victims  to  this  process 
must  increase  in  geometrical  progression  too  ?  I  must 
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say  that  I  think  that  that  statement  was  a  mistaken 
one. 

2785.  A  scientifically  mistaken  one  ? — A  scien- 
tifically mistaken  one.  I  may  illustrate  that  in  this 
■way.  If  you  take  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  the  one 
just  published,  Hermann's  Physiology,  and  compare 
that  book  with  a  book  written  25  years  ago,  we  will 
say  Milller's,  you  will  find  iu  the  first  place  that  the 
book  is  a  great  deal  smaller ;  and  secondly,  that  all  the 
statements  are  a  great  deal  more  simple  ;  so  that  the 
existing  position  of  physiology  can  now  be  expressed 
in  much  shorter  language  than  it  could  then.  That 
implies  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  facts,  and 
particularly  in  the  number  of  unconnected  facts.  I 
mean  to  say  that  our  knowledge  is  becoming  metho- 
dised, and  consequently  that  the  number  of  separate 
facts  is  smaller  now  than  before. 

2786.  You  would  not  say,  would  you,  that  Ludwig's 
laboratory  tries  fewer  experiments  than  any  laboratory 
existing  at  that  place  would  have  tried  twenty  years 
ago  ? — No,  because  really  investigation  has  been  going 
on  with  more  rapidity  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
physiology  than  at  any  previous  period. 

2787.  And  it  is  likely  to  go  on  with  still  more 
i-apidity  ?— Investigation  may  no  doubt. 

2788.  Painful   investigation  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
it  should. 

2789.  {Mr.  Forsier.)  You  would  not  apply  that 
answer  to  giving  animals  diseases,  would  you,  I  mean 
you  would  not  make  the  answer  that  there  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  experiments  for  the  future,  as 
regards  pathological  experiments  of  giving  animals 
diseases  ? — I  think  the  same  answers  apply  on  the 
whole. 

2790.  {M?:  Hutton.)  Ai-e  you  not  on  the  council 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Women,  or  some  such 
council  ? — Yes,  nominally,  at  all  events. 

2791.  What  is  the  proper  phrase  ? — I  think  it  is 
"  for  the  medical  ecfucation  of  women." 

2792.  Now  one  thing  which  gave  a  great  impression 
that  vivisection  was  increasing  very  much  was,  that 
a  vivisector  was  chosen,  and  a  French  vivisector,  who 
could  not  express  himself  in  any  very  good  English, 
for  teaching  the  young  women,  when  two,  an  English- 
man, I  think,  and  a  Scotchman,  had  offered  themselves, 
who  would  not  have  used  vivisectional  practices.  Will 
you  tell  me  anything  you  can  on  that  subject.  Is  it 
not  within  your  knowledge  that  an  appointment  was 
made  there,  and,  a-s  was  said  at  the  time,  by  your 
advice,  of  a  gentleman  who  could  not  speak  English 
clearly,  and  whose  great  distinction  had  been  obtained 
in  the  region  of  yivisection  ? — I  took  no  active  part  in 
the  affair  at  all. 

2793.  The  statement  as  it  was  made  to  me  was, 
that  two,  one  an  Englishman  and  one  a  Scotchman, 
offered  themselves  for  the  post,  that  this  Frenchman, 
whose  great  distinction  was  in  this  region  of  experi- 
ments, also  offered,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  you 
to  decide  between  them,  and  that  you  chose  the 
Frenchman  ?• — All  that  I  did  was  to  express  my 
favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Dupuy  as  a  physiologist,  but 
I  did  not  express  any  opinion  of  the  others. 

2794.  Then  subsequently  Dr.  Dupuy  resigned,  did 
he  not,  because  the  young  women  would  not  attend 
at  vivisectional  experiments  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything  about  that,  I  only  attended 
the  initial  meetings  in  that  school,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  push  at  the  beginning  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  not  interested  myself  about  it  since,  although 
my  name  is  on  the  council. 

2795.  In  effect  yoii  know  very  little  about  the 
matter  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  since  that 
time. 

2796.  Just  one  or  two  questions  about  the  Brown 
Institute.  You  were  stating  just  now  that  these 
vivisectional  experiments  do  not  take  place  at  all  at 
the  Brown  Institute ;  the  experiments  on  living 
animals,  except  so  far  as  the  induction  of  artificial 
disease  goes  ? — My  words  were,  I  think,  that  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  are  not  conducted  at  the  Brown 
Institution  as  pai't  of  the  business  of  the  institution 


at  all,  but  that  a  certain  number  of  experiments  have  Mr. 
been  conducted  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Klein's  private     J-  Burdmi- 
teaching.    I  am  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things,  Sanderson, 
not  of  the  past.  ' 

2797.  But  experiments  have  taken  place  in  the    25  Oct.  1875. 

Brown  Institute  that  were  of  this  kind,  have  they  

not,  some  of  Professor  Ferrier's  ? — Yes,  as  you  know, 
experiments  of  that  kind  were  done,  and  after  they 

were  completed  it  was  explained  to  Professor  Ferrier 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  experiments  to  be 
made  there  ;  and  that  has  not  occurred  since,  as  you 
also  know. 

2798.  Still  this  institution  was  founded  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  animals,  was  it  not,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brown's  will  that  suggests 
anything  that  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  animals ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — Perfectly  so  ;  but  as  you  refer  to  Dr. 
Ferrier's  experiments,  I  must  be  excused  for  remarking 
that  those  experiments  were  made  in  a  room  not  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  not  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  a 
private  aiTangement,  just  as  much  a  private  arrange- 
ment as  if  they  had  been  made  in  one's  own  house. 

2799.  Still,  however,  as  to  Dr.  Ivlein's  experiments 
you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  a  good  many  go  on  in 
his  private  room  which  are  really  of  a  painful  class, 
though  not  under  your  direct  superintendence  ? — I 
have  stated  what  I  can  about  it.  I  know  that  he  has 
used  animals  in  the  course  of  his  private  instruction  in 
histology,  and  also  with  reference  to  certain  investi- 
gations as  to  inflammation. 

2800.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  Is  the  laboratoiy  in  which  he 
tries  those  experiments  a  room  in  the  Bi'own  Institute  ? 
— A  room  in  the  Brown  Institute. 

2801.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  many 
patients  there  are  in  the  Brown  Institute.  I  mean 
the  number  of  animals  there  for  purposes  of  cure  ? — 
The  numbers  are  printed  every  year ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is  at  present. 

2802.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  about  as  many  animals 
are  kei^t  tliere  for  the  purposes  of  these  experiments 
as  there  are  for  the  purjioses  of  cure  ? — There  are  no 
animals  kept  for  the  purpose  of  experiments  excepting 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits. 

2803.  And  rats  ? — And  rats  also  ;  but  the  rats  are 
kept  entirely  for  anatomical  purposes  ;  they  are  very 
little  used  there.  The  only  reason  why  they  are  kept 
there  is  that  they  can  be  kept  there  more  healthy  ; 
and  the  guinea-pigs  the  same.  There  happens  to  be 
space  there  for  keeping  guinea-pigs  which  is  very 
convenient  and  suitable. 

2804.  About  the  relative  number,  do  you  suppose 
that  there  are  more  or  fewer  animals  kept  there  for 
the  purpose  of  experiments,  than  there  are  for  the 
purposes  of  cure  ? — If  you  count  the  rats  and  guinea- 
pigS  and  rabbits,  of  course  there  are  more. 

2805.  A  great  many  more  ? — Yes,  because  patients 
never  present  themselves  belonging  to  those  sjiecies. 

2806.  The  practical  result  is,  that  an  institution 
founded  expressly  for  the  cure  of  animals  contains 
more  animals  subjected  to  painful  experiments  than 
it  does  animals  which  are  being  cured  ? — No  ;  on  the 
contrary,  because  these  animals  that  you  speak  of  are 
kept  entirely  privately.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
institution,  and  are  not  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
institution. 

2807.  They  are  operated  on  in  the  institution  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  These  animals  happen  to  belong  to 
me  ;  they  are  animals  which  I  occasionally  use  at 
University  College.  I  mean,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  I  want  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs,  and  they  are  sent 
for  to  the  Brown  Institution.  These  animals  are  there 
in  store,  so  to  speak. 

2808.  You  store  them  at  the  Brown  Institution  for 
University  College  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  the  purpose 
for  which  these  animals  are  kept  there  is  an  entirely 
private  purpose.  They  belong  to  me,  and  are  kept 
for  my  objects,  whether  right  or  wi-ong.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution,  and  are  not  kept  at 
the  expense  of  the  institution,  oi-  in  any  of  the  stables 
or  places  intended  for  the  reception  of  animals. 
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2809.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  How  far  is  the  institution  of 
any  sort  of  service  in  keeping  them  ?« — Not  of  any 
service,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affords  space.  There 
is  not  a  single  shilling  of  the  funds  of  the  institution 
spent  in  keeping  these  animals. 

2810.  That  turns  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service,  does  it  not,  because  you  would  not  know 
where  to  put  them  otherwise  ? — I  could  find  other 
places,  but  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  there. 

2811.  {Mr.  Tlutton.)  But  it  is  not  only  for  your 
own  purposes  at  University  College  that  you  kept 
these  animals  there  ;  but  for  Dr.  Klein,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  private  investigations  at  the  Brown  Insti- 
tution, is  it  not.  He  takes  his  supply  from  the  same 
stock  ? — ^Yes. 

2812.  Practically  then,  the  animals  kept  there  for 
the  purpose  of  painful  investigation  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the  animals  kept  for  the  purpose  of  cure  ? — ■ 
If  you  wish  to  put  that  question  again,  I  must  give 
the  same  answer  as  before,  that  if  you  count  these 
small  animals  that  you  have  mentioned,  it  would 
necessarily  be  so  ;  (to  the  Chairman)  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Hutton  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  have 
done  the  very  utmost  that  I  could  to  give  the  Brown 
Institution  a  practical  character  for  the  beneficial  in- 
vestigation of  the  diseases  which  aifect  animals  which 
are  most  important  to  men. 

2813.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  largest  number  are  rats, 
are  they  not  ? — Rats  and  guinea-pigs. 

2814.  Are  they  kept  for  the  purpose  of  painful 
experiment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  until 
they  are  killed,  with  a  view  to  anatomical  investigation 
afterwards  ? — They  are  kept  for  any  purpose  for 
which  they  are  wanted ;  as  regards  guinea-pigs, 
mostly,  almost  entirely,  for  anatomical  purposes. 

28  K5.  The  question  which  Mr.  Hutton  asked  you 
Avas,  whether  a  larger  number  of  animals  are  kept  for 
painful  experiment  than  for  cure  ? — I  have  answered 
that  question. 

2816.  You  think  that  there  are  ? — Yes.  These 
animals  are  kept  there  as  my  animals,  and  if  I  have 
been  wrong  in  keeping  them  there  of  course  the 
governing  body  of  the  institution  would  interfere. 
But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  my  keeping  them 
there  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purposes 
of  the  institution. 

^2817.  {Mr.  Hutton.')  Except  that  Dr.  Klein,  who 
investigates  on  the  subject,  derives  his  supply  of 
animals  from  the  same  stock  ? — Surely  that  comes  to 
the  same  thin"-.  If  Dr.  Klein  is  engaoed  in  doing 
work  which  is  not  part  of  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution, it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  uses  them 
or  I  use  them. 


2818.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  The  fact  is  that  keeping  those 
animals  there  does  not  exclude  a  single  animal  from 
being  treated  ? — Not  the  least. 

2819.  And;  if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  there,  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty 
in  your  keeping  them  somewhere  else  ? — No. 

2820.  {Chairman.)  But  an  officer  of  the  institution 
is  engaged  in  performing  painful  experiments  on 
animals  in  the  institution  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  Dr. 
Klein's  experiments  ? — Yes. 

2821.  {3Ir.  Hutton.)  Will  you  tell  me  how  you 
obtain  the  supply  of  animals  for  University  College 
laboratory.  We  were  told  that  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  special  directions  were  given  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  to  be  obtained,  and  were  to  be 
treated.  Have  you  anything  of  the  kind  at  University 
College  } — We  depend  very  much  upon  our  servant, 
who  is  a  very  reliable  and  respectable  man,  and  who 
always  acts  in  a  straightforward  way  in  the  purchase 
of  animals.  I  have  no  precise  knowledge  as  to  the 
methods  which  are  used. 

2822.  Y''ou  do  not  know  from  where  they  are 
drawn  ? — I  know  as  regards  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
and  so  forth,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  usual 
sources  ;  that  they  are  bought  in  the  market. 

2823.  I  particularly  refer  to  dogs  and  cats  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  where  they  come  from.  There  is  no 
proper  provision  in  this  country  by  Avhich  one  can 
obtain  dogs  even  for  the  most  legitimate  purposes,  and 
of  course  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  obtained.  They  are  always  paid  for  at  a 
proper  price. 

2824.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  come  from 
the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  believe 
so. 

2825.  {Chairmmi.)  I  will  just  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  You  think,  as  I  gather,  that  the  jDroper 
organisation  of  physiological  inquiry  will  diminish  the 
number  of  experiments,  upon  the  whole  ? — In  pro- 
portion to  the  results  to  be  obtained,  certainly. 

2826.  So  that  if  that  propei'  organisation  were  to 
be  I'egulated  by  any  legislative  measure,  it  would 
have  the  elFect  of  excluding  outsiders  probably  from 
the  practice  of  unnecessary  experiments  ? — I  think  it 
would,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  entirely 
exclude  outsiders. 

2827.  But  still  the  tendency  of  it  would  be  not  to 
interfere  with  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  science, 
so  much  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
experiments  on  the  part  of  those  whom  I  have  called 
outsiders  ? — I  agree  to  that,  with  the  limitations  which 
have  been  before  made. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  26th  October  1875. 
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The  Rio-lit  Hon. 


Lord  WiNMARLEIGII. 

W.  E.  Forster,  M.R 


Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eric  Ericiisen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


W.  Butherford 
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William  Rutherford,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


2828.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  or  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

2829.  You  have  also  been  a  teacher  of  physiology 
in  King's  College,  London  ? —  Yes,  I  have  been  a 
teacher  of  physiology  five  years  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  five  years  in  King's  College,  London. 

2830.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the 


largest  medical  schools  in  the  country  7 — Yes,  it  is 
decidedly  the  largest  in  the  country. 

2831.  Is  that  science  there  taught  by  means  of  a 
course  of  systematic  lectures  ? — Yes  ;  we  teach  it  in 
two  ways,  first  of  all  by  a  course  of  systematic  lectures, 
and  secondly  by  a  course  of  practical  instruction.  The 
practical  course  consists  chiefly  of  a  microscopical 
study  of  the  dead  tissues  of  the    body,   and  very 
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largely  too  of  physiological  chemistry,  c.(j.,  the  chemistry 
of  digestion,  chemistry  of  the  blood,  and  so  on,  and 
also  "it  consists  to  a  much  smaller  extent  of  the 
study  of  physiological  apparatus,  with  a  few  experiments 
on  living  animals. 

2832.  Are  those  experiments  on  living  animals 
conducted  xmder  anaesthesia  ? — Both  in  the  systematic 
lectures  and  in  the  practical  courses  experiments  on 
the  higher  animals,  for  example  dogs  and  rabbits,  are 
entirely  conducted  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  devoid 
of  pain.  In  tlie  ease  of  frogs  that  is  generally  the  case 
but  not  always. 

2833.  ( Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Devoid  of  pain  in  what 
manner  ? — Produced  in  the  case  of  dogs  and  rabl)its 
by  opium,  or  chloral,  or  chloroform. 

2834.  Not  simply  by  curari  ? — Not  at  all.  The 
three  things  given  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pain 
are  opiym,  chloral,  and  chloroform.  In  the  case  of 
frogs,  they  are  almost  always  rendered  insensible. 

2835.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  By  what? — Usually  by  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

2836.  Pithed  ? — Yes  ;  first  of  all  the  animal  receives 
a  blow  iipon  the  head  producing  instantaneous  insensi- 
bility, and  then  the  head  is  removed  and  the  brain 
pithed.  Most  of  the  experiments  on  frogs  are  made 
on  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  leg  or  the  heart, 
after  their  removal  from  the  body  of  an  animal  ren- 
dered insensible  in  the  manner  which  I  have  just 
described. 

3837.  {Chair num.)  In  your  systematic  lectures  are 
there  any  experiments  on  living  animals  which  are  not 
performed  under  complete  anaasthesia  ? — A  few  in  the 
case  of  frogs  only.  These  I  should  say  are  to  illustrate 
the  action  of  certain  poisons,  for  examples,  strychnia 
and  curari. 

2838.  What  animals  are  used  in  the  class  of  practical 
]ihysiology  ? — A  few  rabbits,  six  at  the  outside,  chiefly 
frogs,  no  dogs,  and  no  cats. 

2839.  The  rabbits  being  made  altogether  insensible 
to  pain  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  altogether 
insensible  to  pain. 

2840.  How  are  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
original  research  conducted  ? — Those  are  conducted 
either  by  myself,  or  by  my  assistant,  or  by  some  p^erson 
acting  under  our  immediate  superintendence.  Some- 
times^ they  are  conducted  painlessly  ;  in  other  cases  the 
animals  are  not  insensible  to  pain. 

2841.  What  is  the  rule  by  which  you  guide  yourself 
in  determining  whether  they  shall  be  rendered  insen- 
sible to  pain  or  not  ? — When  the  mode  of  rendering 
them  insensible  to  pain  would  interfere  with  the  due 
result  being  obtained  from  the  experiment  we  do  not 
so  render  them. 

2842.  Is  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  experi- 
ments ? — I  should  say  a  considerable  proportion. 

2843.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  it  be  more  than  half 
the  experiments  ?— I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  saying 
how  many,  but  I  should  think  about  half  the  experi- 
ments that  I  have  done. 

2844.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  It  differs  in  different  years  I 
suppose  ? — It  differs  at  different  times. 

2845.  {Chairmmi.)  And  according  to  the  object 
that  you  have  in  view  ? — According  to  the  subject  that 
you  are  proposing  to  investigate. 

2846.  These  of  which  you  are  now  speaking  are 
only  for  the  purpose  of  original  research  ? — They  are 
only  for  the  purpose  of  original  research. 

2847.  Now  when  the  object  in  view  has  already 
been  attained  by  former  experiments  at  home  or 
abroad,  do  you  consider  it  justifiable  to  have  recourse 
to  a  repetition  of  those  experiments  ? — Yes,  if  I  think  it 
necessary  in  order  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
or  that  fact,  I  consider  it  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
experiment  that  was  previously  performed. 

2848.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  of  the 
practice  of  vivisection  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  late  years, 
owing  to  physiology  now  being  taught  in  a  more 
experimental  manner,  and  also  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  physiological  researeh  which  is  now 
done,  more  of  us  devoting  our  entire  time  to  the  study 


of  physiology  quite  detached  from  medical  practice  ;   W.  B.ahcrfunl, 
on  that  accoimt  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  incroase  M.IJ. 
in  physiological  experimentation.   

2849.  Now  you  are  aware  I  think  that  a  great  deal        Oct.  IS..'), 
of  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  opposition  to  the 
continuation  or  increase  of  this  practice  ? — Yes  ;  I 

confess  I  believe  that  that  feeling  is  largely  founded 
upon  misrepresentation  of  what  is  done  in  this  country, 
based  upon  statements  made  Avitli  regard  to  what  is 
said  to  be  done  in  other  countries. 

2850.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  this  country  and  other  countries  in  regard' to 
the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject  ? — I  think  so. 

2851.  That  the  tone  of  feeling  in  this  country  is 
much  higher  than  the  tone  of  feeling  in  others  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  the  English  race  are  really  upon  the 
whole  more  anxious  not  to  give  pain  to  otliers  than 
tlie  inhabitants  of  some  portions  of  the  Continent. 
I  have,  I  am  bound  to  sa.y,  noticed  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  delicacy  with  \vhich  the 
human  subject  is  treated  in  some  hospitals  abroad  ;  and 
that  has  struck  many  of  those  who  go  to  study  medicine 
abroad. 

2852.  The  higher  tone  of  which  you  are  now 
speaking  as  prevailing  in  this  country  is  the  tone  of 
the  medical  practitionei'S  in  this  country,  and  also  of 
the  students  'i — I  think  so. 

2853.  And  that  higher  tone,  I  need  scarcely  ask  you, 
you  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  encourage 
and  perpetuate  ; — ^Yes ;  certainly. 

2854.  And  if  there  were  supposed  to  be  any 
tendency  to  an  approach  in  this  country  to  the  tone 
Avhich  you  think  has  prevailed  in  some  other  places, 
you  would  regard  that  as  a  circumstance  very  much  to 
be  regretted  ? — Yes  ;  but  of  course  always  provided  that 
there  was  suflacient  reason  foi'  the  supposition  as  to  its 
being  an  actual  fact  that  there  is  a  departxu'e  from  just 
humanity  iu  England.  If  it  be  a  fact,  then  no  doubt 
I  think  it  requires  serious  consideration. 

2855.  Do  you  know  whether  the  medical  students  in 
this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  experiments 
in  private,  in  their  own  residences,  or  otherwise  than 
rinder  the  control  and  direction  of  their  teachers  ? — I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done,  neither  when 
I  was  a  student,  nor  have  I  heard  of  anything  of  recent 
years,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it  were  done  I  should 
bo  sure  to  have  known  of  it. 

2856.  Now  for  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  I 
understand  you  to  think  that  experiments  upon  living 
aninlals  of  a  painful  nature  are  justifiable  ? — ].  believe 
so,  justifiable  for  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  for 
the  repetition  of  it  may  be  important  facts  Avhich  have 
been  recently  stated.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  evidence  with  regard  to  the; 
effects  of  discoveries  in  physiology  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine,  or  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
them.  Perhaps  indeed  you  may  have  heard  abundant 
evidence  upon  that  point. 

2857.  But  you  desire  it  to  be  taken  as  in  your 
judgment  a  matter  of  necessity  that  such  experiments 
shall  occasionally  take  place  ? — Thoroughly  so. 

2858.  Now  for  the  education  of  medical  students 
do  you  think  it  necessary  ? — Not  except  in  really  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  that  any  higher  animal,  such  as  a  dog  or  a 
ral)bit,  should  be  subjected  to  pain  for  the  education 
of  medical  students. 

2859.  It  would  be  quite  possible  then,  without  any 
injury  to  science,  altogether  to  prohibit  experiments 
otherwise  than  imder  anesthesia  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  medical  instruction  ?  —  In  the  case  of  higher 
animals ;  but  in  the  case  of  frogs  I  do  think  that 
such  a  prohibition  would  somewhat  interfei'e  with 
tuition.  For  example,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
show  the  action  of  strychnia  in  producing  tetanus. 
That  is  done  upon  a  frog  not  antBsthetised ;  the 
animal  is  very  soon  killed  by  the  effect  of  the  poison  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  have  a  law 
prohibiting  our  showing  that  to  the  medical  student, 
who  has  to  study  cases  of  tetanus  which  are  so  I'arely 
seen. 
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W.Rutherford,      2860.  {Lord  Wi7imarleigh.)  How  long  would  the 
animal  live  ixnder  strychnia  ? — Two  or  three  minutes. 
  2861.  Not  more  than  that? — No,  not  generally  ;  it 

26  Oct.  1875.  jgpg^ds  upon  the  dose  given  ;  with  the  dose  commonly 
employed  for  showing  the  experiment  the  animal 
would  be  allowed  to  live  three  or  four,  or  at  the  out- 
side I  should  thiuic  five  minutes. 

2862.  {Chairman.)  Now  do  these  last  remarks 
extend  to  the  education  of  physiologists  ? — Yes,  I 
think,  generally  ;  I  should  say  they  extend  to  every 
one  mitil  he  should  desire  to  do  an  original  research. 

2863.  The  number  of  those  persons  whose  pursuit 
of  original-  research  would  render  it  necessary  that 
they  should  perform  painful  experiments  without 
angesthesia,  I  suppose,  is  small  ? — A  very  small  number 
indeed. 

2864.  And  the  advantage  to  science  of  any  large 
number  of  persons  being  so  employed  would  not  be 
considerable  ? — I  think  not,  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
competent. 

2865.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
our  inquiry  to  regard  the  number  of  persons  who 
should  perform  painful  experiments  without  ancesthesia 
as  a  very  limited  number  ? — Certainly. 

2866.  And  if  it  were  known  to  you  that  any  other 
persons  besides  this  limited  number  of  well  qualified 
persons  were  performing  such  operations  you  would 
think  that  undesirable  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and 
not  to  be  commended  on  the  ground  of  science  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  should  be. 

2867.  Where  did  you  study  physiology  yourself  ? — 
I  studied  it  in  Berlin  chiefly ;  I  had  to  go  there  to 
have  a  whole  course  of  experiments  performed  for 
my  special  benefit,  not  having  been  taught  physiology 
experimentally  in  this  country  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  there  was  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
teaching  power,  and  also  of  animals  to  teach  me 
alone ;  and  I  have  always  since  thought  that  if 
these  experiments  had  been  shown  to  me  when 
I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh  the  same  number  of 
animals  which  would  have  served  for  my  teaching 
would  have  served  for  it  might  have  been  a  hundred 
students. 

2868.  I  imderstand  you  to  argue  upon  these  con- 
siderations that  an  organized  system  of  piTblic  teaching- 
would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
also  to  the  interests  of  humanity  ;  is  that  your  view  ? 
— I  think  so,  decidedly.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  do 
away  with  the  demonstration  of  certain  known  facts 
before  students  under  certain  conditions  ;  that  physi- 
ologists ought  to  be  permitted  in  their  lectures  to  show 
certain  experiments  on  animals  for  teaching  purposes. 

2869.  The  greater  number  of  your  experiments  are 
upon  dead  tissues,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2870.  And  a  great  part  upon  chemistry  and  subjects 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  sensation  ? — Yes.  For 
example,  the>xperiments  on  digestion,  and  those  upon 
the  changes  of  the  blood  in  respiration,  do  not  require 
experiments  on  living  animals  ;  also  those  on  the 
movement  of  fluids  in  tubes,  and  various  experiments 
in  vision,  the  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  near 
and  distant  objects,  and  so  on,  indeed,  the  majority, 
do  not  imply  vivisection. 

2871.  Are  you  desirous  of  offering  to  the  Commission 
any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  animals  ? 
— I  believe  that  the  animals  that  one  commonly 
employs  for  experiment  are  not  so  sensitive  as  men ; 
and  I  infer  that  from  this  sort  of  reasoning  :  human 
beings  differ  one  from  another  very  much  in  their 
amount  of  sensitiveness.  One  man  may  stand  a  severe 
operation  almost  without  wincing,  while  another  is 
caused  to  faint  or  is  thrown  into  great  excitement 
thereby.  And  you  may  notice  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals ;  for  example,  dogs ; 
greyhounds  and  spaniels  are  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  are  thrown  into  a  great  excitement  by  an  operation 
which,  if  done  on  a  sheep-dog  or  a  mongrel  dog, 
would  scarcely  produce  any  excitement  at  all  ;  it  is 
wonderful  what  one  may  do  to  a  sheep-dog  without  the 
animal  making  any  commotion.  Then  there  is  a 
great  difference  between   different  species — between 


cats  and  rabbits,  for  instance  ;  a  cat  is  a  far  more 
sensitive  creature  than  a  rabbit ;  I  infer  that  because 
it  is  thrown  by  similar  operations  into  much  greater 
commotion  than  the  rabbit  is.  On  that  account  I 
never  perform  an  experiment  on  a  cat,  or  a  spaniel,  or 
greyhound  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  I  consider  these 
the  last  animals  I  would  resort  to  ;  I  always  take 
rabbits  and  common  dogs.  Then,  frogs  appear  to  me 
far  less  sensitive  than  the  higher  animals. 

2872.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
think  guinea  pigs  are  sensitive  ? — It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  say.  I  sometimes  have  thought  they  «,re 
not  very  sensitive,  because  sometimes  they  seem  almost 
to  disregard  a  cutting  operation  upon  them,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  they  are  tolerably  sensitive  animals. 

2873.  ( Chairman.)  I  observe  that  in  a  recent 
publication  of  yours  you  mention  Lord  Henniker's 
Bill  as  having  been  "  drawn  up  by  the  anti-vivisection 
party  ?  " — I  was  imder  that  impression  then. 

2874.  And  you  say  that "  had  this  Bill  passed  it  would 
"  have  made  no  essential  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
"  physiological  department  of  this  University  ;"  is  that 
your  opinion  — I  was  of  that  opinion  when  I  wrote  that ; 
but  on  re-cousidering  that  Bill  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
might  be  almost  a  dangerous  thing,  at  any  rate  an 
inconvenient  thing  I  should  say,  for  the  power  of 
granting  a  license  to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  dilficult  for  that 
gentleman  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  license  should  be 
granted  ;  that  he  would  have  to  consult  some  person 
who  would  be  likely  to  know,  and  I  do  not  know  whom 
he  would  consult.  I  fancy  that  it  would  be  better,  if 
such  a  measure  be  thought  necessary  when  you  have 
considered  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  to  vest  the  power 
of  granting  the  license  in  such  a  body  as  the  Councils 
of  the  Royal  Societies,  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges  of 
Sm-geons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ;  and  the  Inspector  of 
Anatomy  might  act  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
councils  in  seeing  what  was  carried  on  by  the  experi- 
menters ;  and  these  councils  might  in  turn  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  would,  I  believe, 
be  extremely  objectionable  to  make  the  inspector 
directly  responsible  to  the  State,  otherwise  he  would 
virtually  have  the  power  of  granting  or  removing 
licenses  in  his  own  hands,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to  be  enti'usted  with  such  power.  He  ought  to  he 
simply  an  inspector  for  the  licensing  bodies  I  have 
mentioned. 

2875.  And  if  those  arrangements  suggested  by  you 
were  carried  into  effect,  you  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  opinion  that  the  Bill  would  not  have  interfered  with 
the  practice  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  done  so  had  the  licensing  and 
the  inspection  been  conducted  as  I  have  indicated. 

2876.  It  would  have  interfered,  if  at  all,  then  with 
the  persons  we  were  speaking  of  as  a  class  whom  it  is 
not  desirable  for  the  interests  of  science  to  have 
performing  these  experiments  ? — Certainly  it.  would 
have  prevented  that. 

2877.  With  regard  to  the  other  Bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  have  you  considered  that  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
that  Bill  was  extremely  objectionable. 

2878.  In  what,  respect — Objectionable  because  we 
could  not  for  teaching  purposes,  for  the  demonstration  of 
known  facts  to  our  classes,  have  performed  an  experi- 
ment upon  a  living  animal,  even  one  that  had  been 
an^sthetised,  without  being  liable  to  be  fined  50/.  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months. 

2879.  {Lord  Winmarleigh^  Is  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  the 
wording  of  the  Bill  is  extremely  complex,  but  when 
you  consider  its  outs  and  ins  it  comes  to  be  so. 

2880.  ( Chairman^  Supposing  the  Bill  to  bear  the 
interpretation  that  you  have  now  put  upon  it,  it  would 
have  interfered  with  what  you  consider  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  your  students  at  Edinburgh  ? — It 
would  certainly  have  done  so,  and  have  driven  students 
from  this  country  to  study  physiology  on  the  Continent. 

2881.  But  if  the  exhibition  of  such  experiments  to 
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students  under  complete  anaesthesia  had  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Bill  that  objection  would  have  been 
entirely  removed,  would  it  not  ? — Not  altogether, 
though  nearly  so ;  because  there  are  a  few  experi- 
ments where  a  little  latitude  is  required  to  be  left 
to  the  teacher — a  few  experiments  on  the  action  of 
strychnia,  and  various  things  on  frogs  which  cannot 
well  be  performed  under  anaesthesia,  because  the  con- 
ditions would  have  been  changed. 

2882.  But  with  that  small  amount  of  latitude  the 
Bill  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  practice  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — No,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  at  present.  The  wording  of  that  Bill  in  many 
points  was  so  complex  and  indefinite  that  T  do 
think  it  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  Bill.  I 
should  much  have  preferred  Lord  Henuiker's  Bill, 
if  there  had  been  legislation  on'  the  subject.  I 
confess  that  if  legislation  were  thought  advisable  I 
believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  license  certain 
men  to  carry  on  vivisection,  but  ought  to  leave  the 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vivisection  is'  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  persons  licensed.  Of  course  they 
would  always  remember  that  if  they  are  not  dis- 
creet in  what  they  do  the  license  will  be  taken  from 
them.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  experiments  should  be  done  under 
anossthesia,  and  Avhat  should  not. 

2883.  But  I  think  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
you  would  not  object  to  a  competent  inspector,  and  I 
think  you  instanced  the  present  inspector  of  anatomy, 
being  acquainted  with  everything  that  passes  at  Edin- 
burgh ? — Certainly  I  would  not  object  to  that,  pro- 
vided that  his  reports  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
licensing  bodies  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
understand  all  the  details  of  this  or  of  that  case. 

2884.  And  you  would  not  object  to  a  full  and  com- 
plete record  of  all  that  passed  being  kept  ?  indeed,  I 
suppose  it  is  kejjt  already  ? — Yes,  in  the  published 
experiments. 

2885.  I  mean  you  have,  in  your  archives  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  record  of  all  experiments  that  are  performed  ? 
— Most  of  them  ;  not  all. 

2886.  You  would  not  object  to  have  a  record  of  all  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  there  woidd  be  any  hardship  in 
that. 

2887.  Then  the  operation  of  such  a  measure  as  we 
have  now  under  immediate  consideration  could  not  be 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  a  competent  well 
organised  school,  like  that  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2888.  But  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  interfering 
with  persons  of  a  totally  different  description,  if  any 
such  there  be,  who  employ  themselves  in  these  pursuits  ? 
— Certainly. 

2889.  Now  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  some 
quarters  about  the  proposed  extension  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  the  subject  of 
a  contract  and  being  carried  into  execution  ? — It  is 
so. 

2890.  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  new  building  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  theatre  of  a  great  development  of  this 
practice  of  vivisection  beyond  that  which  it  has  already 
attained  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  persons  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  contemplated.  We  do 
not  propose  at  all  to  increase  the  amount  of  vivisection 
that  goes  on  ;  we  simply  want  greater  space  for  the 
carrying  on  of  various  developments  of  physiology — for 
teaching  difierent  departments ;  we  simply  want  greater 
space  because  the  school  is  so  large  and  the  students  so 
numerous. 

2891.  Then  if  you  are  to  carry  on  vivisection  in  a 
painful  manner  at  all,  I  understand  from  you  that  the 
larger  your  scope  and  the  more  convenient  your  means 
the  less  the  number  of  experiments  that  will  have  to  be 
carried  on ;  that  i-epetitions  will  be  rendered  imneces- 
sary,  and  the  sufTeviugs  of  the  animals,  on  the  whole, 
nuich  diminished  ? — Yes.  I  should  simply  say  that 
if  we  are  permitted  to  perform  experiments  on  living 
animals  before  classes  for  teaching  purposes,  the  end  of 
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it  would  be  that  a  smaller  number  of  animals  would  be  W.  Rutherford, 
used  for  the  repetition  of  known  experiments,  because  M.D. 

we  would  do  one  experiment,  say  upon  the  nerves  of   

the  heart,  before  200  men  ;  they  would  all  see  it  and 
no  doubt  imderstand  the  mode  of  experiment ;  whereas 
if  200  persons  wanted  to  do  original  research  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  and  had  not  previously  seen  the 
fundamental  experiment,  an  animal  would  require  to  be 
sacrificed  for  every  one  of  the  200.  Therefore  there 
is  a  great  economy  of  vivisection  if  we  are  permitted 
to  teach  students  by  vivisecting  animals  occ.asionally. 

2892.  The  particular  point  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  is  the  new  building  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  construction  of  that 
new  building  will  diminish  the  number  of  experiments 
for  the  reason  which  you  have  just  given  ? — It  will 
not  diminish  the  number  of  experiments,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  will  permit  of  our  studying 
physiology  more  easily,  but  about  the  same  number  of 
experiments  will  go  on.  At  this  present  time  we  are 
obliged  in  one  room,  not  very  large,  to  worlc  with  the 
microscope,  to  teach  chemistry,  and  to  teach  experi- 
mental physiology,  that  is,  explaining  the  use  of 
apparatus  and  doing  experiments;  but  in  the  new 
building  we  are  to  have  a  sepai'ate  room  for  each  of 
these  things.  The  size  of  our  room,  which  has  been 
called  a  room  for  experiments  on  animals,  has  been 
commented  on  as  being  30  feet  by  25  feet.  The  archi- 
tect said  that  it  was  for  "  experiments  on  animals," 
but  that  means  really  all  experiments  that  do  not  imply 
observations  with  the  microscope  and  chemical  experi- 
ments— for  example,  experiments  on  electricity,  animal 
heat,  and  the  motion  of  fluids  through  tubes,  and  so  on. 
I  think  almost  the  smallest  part  of  the  experimental 
work  carried  on  in  that  room,  which  has  been  called  a 
room  for  the  experiments  on  animals,  would  be  on 
animals  living. 

2893.  Then  you  entirely  negative  the  impression 
which  ajjpears  to  have  prevailed  that  the  construction 
of  this  new  room  is  to  be  taken  as  j^art  of  a  determi- 
nation of  yours  to  increase  and  extend  the  practice  of 
experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  absolutely  nega- 
tive it. 

2894.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  have 
the  facility  of  showing  an  experiment  to  a  larger 
number  of  students  with  convenience  you  do  in  fact 

■  diminish  the  total  number  of  such  exjaeriments  ? — 
Certainly. 

2895.  And  thereby  diminish  the  suflierings  that  are 
inflicted  ixpon  animals  ? — Certainly. 

2896.  May  I  take  it  from  you  then  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  different  and  a  much  more 
desirable  tone  of  feeling  in  this  country  than  there  is 
in  some  foreign  countries  ? — I  think  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  we  should  avoid  the  giving  of  unnecessary 
pain,  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  have  a  due 
regard  to  the  great  importance  not  only  of  a  physio- 
logical research,  but  also  of  a  right  method  of 
educating  our  medical  students. 

2897.  That  in  organized  schools  there  are  securities 
against  abuse  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  private 
experiments  ? — Certainly  in  the  case  of  private  experi- 
ments by  incompetent  persons. 

2898.  That  the  tone  of  the  medical  teachers  and 
of  the  students  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  in- 
fliction of  any  unnecessary  suffering  ? — I  am  sure  of 
that.  I  remember  that  it  has  happened  to  me  that  a 
dog  that  I  may  have  been  showing  an  experiment  upon 
has  come  out  from  its  anaesthesia,  and  I  have  felt  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  to  permit  it  to  do  so  is  the 
most  dangerous  thing ;  the  students  at  once  resent  it, 
and  indicate  that  they  desire  nothing  of  the  sort. 
That  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  long  before  this 
furoi-  got  up,  and  I  have  since  then  always  felt  that  I 
dare  not  show  an  experiment  upon  a  dog  or  a  rabbit 
before  students  when  the  animal  was  not  anjesthetised. 

2899.  {Lord  Winniarleigh.)  Do  you  say  that  as 
regards  London  ? — I  say  that  of  students  in  London 
particulai'ly,  and  also  in  Edinburgh.  I  remember  that 
my  teacher.  Dr.  Bennett,  when  I  was  an  assistant  in 
.Edinburgh,  (I  did  not,  perhaps,  think  so  much  about  it 
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W.Biithcrford,  as  he  (lid,  be  being  au  older  and  more  experienced 
M.D.  gentleman,)  would  not  permit  of  any  experiment  on 
  one  of  tbe  liigber  animals  not  perfectly  anaestbetised, 

26  Oct.  1875.        ^y^g  q£  ji^g  students,  in  addition  to  the  fact 

of  liaving  bis  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 

2900.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  "That  applies  only  to  tbe  higher 
animals  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  to  dogs  and  other  higher 
animals  ;  indeed,  lie  was  so  alarmed  that  he  never  bad 
an  experiment  upon  a  dog. 

2901.  [Lord  IVinmarlcigh.)  I  see  that  you  are 
Professor  .of  tbe  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Are  all  of 
these  lectures  that  you  give  strictly  connected  with 
medicine  only,  or  are  any  of  them  purely  physio- 
logical ? — I  should  say  that  the  Institixtes  of  Medicine 
is  a  term  that  must  be  taken  almost  simply  to  mean 
physiology.  I  am  Professor  of  Physiology  really ;  I 
lecture  only  to  medical  students.  No  doubt  the 
niedical  applications  of  physiology  are  largely  entered 
into,  but  it  is  also  treated  as  a  pure  science. 

•  2902.  I  see  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober tbe  23rd,  1875,  an  experiment  made  by  you  upon 
a  dog,  and  the  whole  account  of  it  is  given  there  ? — 
Yes,  on  tbe  liver — on  tbe  biliary  seci'etion  of  tbe  dog. 

2903.  Was  there-  any  great  ol^ject  connected  with 
the  human  frame  which  yon  had  in  view  ? — I  think  a 
very  great  object.  Much  more  definite  knowledge  has 
been  gained  from  those  experiments  with  reference  to 
tbe  action  of  medicinal  agents  upon  the  liver  than  we 
bad  before. 

2904.  Do  you  thinlv  that  that  object  would  not  have 
been  obtained  except  through  tbe  use  of  a  living 
animal  ? — I  think  certainly  not  ;  not^vitbstanding  tbe 
great  number  of  years  that  rhubarb  has  been  given  to 
persons  there  has  always  been  a  dispute  whether  rhu- 
barb increases  the  secretion  of  bile  or  not,  because 
rhubarb  gives  a  colour  to  the  stools  or  focces  of  men 
somewhat  like  that  given  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
bile,  and  therefore  many  persons  have  found  it  imposs- 
ible to  say  whether  it  increases  the  secretion  of  bile, or 
not.  It  has  been  suspected,  but  not  proved.  Novv  if 
you  put  a  tube  in  the  bile  duct  of  a  dog,  and  measure 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted  before  and  after  giving 
rhubarb,  you  find  that  certainly  tbe  rhubarb  always 
increases  tbe  secretioir  of  bile ;  therefore  wc  now 
Ivnow  definitely,  what  was  not  known  before,  that 
rhubarb  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  liver. 

2905.  And  that  is  a  gieat  object  in  medical  science, 
is  it  ? — Undoubtedly.  And  then  also  with  reference 
to  colchicum,  which  is  given  so  much  in  gout ;  it  has 
haen  suspected  that  colchicum  was  a  stimulant  to  the 
liver,  but  it  was  never  definitely  proved  until  these 
experiments  were  done.  We  now  know  that  colchicum 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  liver,  and  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  will  doubtless  add  greatly  to  the 
definiteness  of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  matter. 

2906.  That  also  you  think  woiild  not  have  been 
obtained  except  by  experiments  on  the  living  animal  ? — 
Well,  such  definite  knowledge  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained,  although  this  medicine  is  daily  given  to  tbe 
li'uman  suljject. 

2907.  Now  I  observe  that  in  this  experiment,  made 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  you  used 
curari  ? — Yes. 

2908.  Could  not  that  have  been  performed  under 
anassthetics  ? — It  could  not  have  been  performed,  so 
far  as  I  know,  under  any  other  agent  but  curari,  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  animal  perfectly  still,  because 
whenever  an  animal  moves  the  muscles  of  its  abdomen 
it  squeezes  out  bile,  and  tbe  consequence  is  that  tbe 
flow  is  rendered  irregular ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  any  movement  that  takes  place  should 
be  a  regular  movement ;  in  consequence  of  that ;  curari 
is  given  to  prevent  motion  of  tbe  limbs — to  prevent 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  ;  and  tbe  only  com- 
pression of  the  liver  which  takes  place  is  produced  by 
the  lungs  being  inflated  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
at  regular  intervals. 

2909.  The  fact  then  of  curari  having  been  applied 
to  that  dog  did  not  then  tend  to  diminish  the  p;iin  of  tbe 
experiment  ? — That  is  a  point  about  which  there  is  a 
dispute,  whether  curari  is  to  be  regarded  as  diminishing 


pain,  or  not.  I  believe  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its 
producing,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  a  state  of 
insensibility,  although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
Bernard  made  years  ago  tbe  statement  that  it  did  not. 
There  have  been  experiments  performed  since  that  time 
which  I  think  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  to  some 
extent  an  anasstbetic. 

2910.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  any  cir- 
cumstances which  fortify  your  belief  that  curari  does  to 
a  certain  extent  limit  the  pain  i—l  only  know  this, 
that  there  is  an  experiment  on  the  frog  introduced  by 
Bernard,  an  experiment  which  I  have  shown  many  a 
time  to  my  students,  and  recent  experiments  have  been 
performed  somewhat  similarly  by  Mr.  Yule,  of  Oxford, 
which  quite  corroborated  experiments  that  I  have  often 
done  and  the  impression  that  I  was  deducing  from  them, 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  substance  that  acts 
merely,  as  Bernard  says,  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  tbe 
motor  nerves,  but  also  upon  tbe  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord. 

2911.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  gentleman  who 
has  given  evidence  here  that  the  effect  of  curari  was 
diflPerent  upon  difli"erent  classes  of  animals — that  it  had 
a  different  effect  upon  the  upper  class  of  animals  from 
that  which  it  bad  upon  the  lower  class ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  fact  which  demon- 
strates that. 

2912.  Can  those  anasstbetics  Avhich  you  have  spoken 
of,  any  of  them,  be  used  in  such  an  exijeriment  ? — 
In  some  experiments  opium,  and  chloral,  and  chloro- 
form can  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 

2913.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  would 
have  retarded  your  investigation  in  the  case  which  you 
have  given  ? — I  could  not  have  given  them.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Robrig  that  the  action  of  such  a  narcotic  as 
opium  diminishes  tbe  action  of  tbe  liver  ;  therefore  if  I 
had  given  them,  and  given  a  substance  like  colchicum, 
I  might  have  got  results  upon  which  no  definite  con- 
clusion could  b;ive  been  founded.  It  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  arrive  at  correct  therapeutic  knowledge 
if  two  substances  bo  given. 

2914.  You  have  made  a  comparison  between  medical 
practice  in  foreign  countries  and  in  England.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  equally  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained  by  tbe  more  humane  practice  in  England  as  in 
foreign  countries  by  what  you  consider  more  cruel 
practices  ?^ — I  was  speaking  of  medical  practice. 
With  regard  to  the  practices  of  physiologists  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  its  inhumane  practice  has  never  been 
seen  by  me.  I  have  studied  in  Berlin  and  also  more 
recently  io  Leipsic,  and  I  thought  that  the  practice 
of  vivisection  there  was  exceedingly  humane.  I  am 
entirely  unacquainted  personally  with  what  is  stated 
to  have  been  done  elsewhere. 

2915.  From  your  knowledge  of  those  practices 
generally  should  you  say  that  equal  benefit  has  been 
derived  by  English  practitioners  with  foreign  pro- 
fessors ? — -To  that  I  can  only  reply  that  if  vivisection 
for  teaching  purposes  be  conducted  in  tbe  humane 
manner  which  I  have  indicated,  all  tbe  benefit  that  the 
young  medical  practitioners  of  this  country  require 
can  be  obtained. 

2916.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Lord  Cardwell,  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  those  professing  physiology  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  would  object  to  some  regulations  being 
established  which  would  secure  to  the  public  a  con- 
viction that  no  unnecessary  cruelty  was  exercised  in 
the  experiments  in  vivisection  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  object  to  it,  provided  that  whatever 
regulation  is  adopted  the  teaching  of  physiology  be 
really  not  interfered  with,  and  provided  that  the 
prosecution  of  research  on  the  subject  by  competent 
persons  be  not  interfered  with. 

2917.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Tak&  this  experiment  of  yoOTS 
of  which  we  find  a  report  in  the  last  British  Medical 
Journal.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  each  of  the 
animals  would  be  likely  to  have  suffered  pain  — Well, 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  further  than  to  say 
this — the  animal  I  feel  pursuadcd  ^vould.  not  have 
suflTered  so  much  pain  as  the  human  being  would  have 
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suffered  under  tlie  same  circumstances;  I  should  go 
the  length  o£  saying,  I  think  not  nearly  so  much. 

2918.  How  long  was  the  operation? — Usually  half 
an  hour  ;  the  after  observations,  which,  I  think, 
would  imply  scarcely  any  pain,  lasted  about  eight 
hours  in  some  cases  ;  the  animal  was  killed  always  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  hours. 

2919.  What  I  understand  is,  that  first  the  animal 
was  kept  fasting  for  18  hours  ?— Yes. 

2920.  I  suppose  that  the  fasting  would  not  cause 
any  great  suffering  to  a  dog,  would  it  ?— I  think 
scarcely.  The  animal  was  fed  at  three  m  the  after- 
noon, and  next  morning  at  nine  the  experiment  was 
performed,  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  18  hours  fast. 

2921.  Then  the  actual  operation  would  last  about 
half  an  hour  ? — About  half  an  hour. 

2922.  In  what  state  was  the  dog  at  the  end  of  that 
half  hour?— Simply  paralyzed  by  ciirari,  haying 
artificial  respiration  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows  kept 
up,  having  a  tube  in  its  common  bile  duct  with  the 
bile  dropping  from  it. 

2923.  And  in  that  state  it  would  go  on  for  eight 
liours?— Not  exactly,  not  simply  in  that  state;  the 
wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  being  once,  or  twice,  or 
sometimes  three  or  four  times,  I  dare  say,  opened,  and 
a  substance  injected  into  the  bowels,  the  wound  was 
then  closed  again,  and  the  animal  wrapped  up  ni 
cotton  wadding  to  prevent  a  fall  of  the  temperature. 

2924.  The  animal  was  kept  under  the  influence 
curari  the  whole  time  ?— The  whole  time. 

2925.  Then  supposing  that  curari  does  not  deaden 
pain,  would  not  there  be  very  great  pain  during  that 
eio-ht  hours  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  certainly  not  very 
great  pain  ;  I  question  if  anything  more  than  trivial 

pain.  .     .  . 

2926.  Does  not  the  artificial  respiration  cause  pain 
—No,  I  think  not ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  unless  the 
animal  can  speak  ;  but  the  conditions  are  such  that 
you  would  not  reasonably  suppose  it  could  cause  pain, 
wind  being  blown  into  its  chest,  and  distending  it  as 
in  ordinary  respiration.  ^ 

2927.  Each  one  of  these  cuttmgs  whicii  _  1  see 
mentioned  woultl  cause  pain  of  course  ?— That  is  to  be 
inferred.  . 

2928.  Did  any  of  the  dogs  die  during  the  eight 

lioiu-s  ?  I  think  in  one  case  ;  at  this  moment  I  can 

scarcely  remember.  A  dog  got  very  weak  owing  to 
its  having  got  too  much  cm-ari  ;  curari  paralyzes  the 
heart  if  it  be  given  in  too  great  a  dose.         ,     ,  . 

2929.  You  consider  that  the  curari  killed  the  dog  i — 
Decidedly. 

2930.  Did  any  of  the  dogs  cease  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  curari  before  they  were  killed  ?— Not  that 
I  remember.  ^ 

2931.  Now  with  regard  to  the  half  hour  of  theacuial 
supposing  that  curari  did  not  deaden  pain 
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operation ; 


great 


I  puin^ose  that  would  be  a  half  hour  of  very 
p., in  ?— It  would  be  a  half  hour  of  pain,  1  should  not 
Kay  very  great.  .  ^^  ^ 

2932.  You  say  that  chloroform  or  opium  could  not 
have  been  administered  without  marring  the  experi- 
ment;  could  not  ether  have  been  administered  ?— I 
do  not  think  any  of  those  could  have  been  administered. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  performed  about  30  experiments 
on  the  same  subject  as  that,  but  treated  differently, 
some  six  years  ago,  and  in  every  one  of  the  operations 
the  animal  got  chloroform  ;  every  dog  had  chloroform 
thoroughly  given  then,  but  not  in  this  case,  because  I 
felt  that  one  did  not  dare  give  the  chloroform  because 
of  the  risk  of  having  the  results  possibly  interfered 
with.  I  advisedly  on  this  occasion  in  this  research 
never  gave  chloroform,  although  I  did  it  in  every  case 
in  the  previous  research. 

2933.  The  administration  of  curari  stops  any  cries 
from  the  dog  ? — Certainly. 

2934.  Then  the  oftect  is  that,  although  it  may  not 
diminish  the  distress  of  the  animal,  it  will  diminish 
that  distress  which  any  operator,  any  spectator,  must 
feel  when  an  animal  shows  that  sign  of  agony  ?— Yes  ; 
ljut  then  I  think  that  the  evidence  is  distinctly  in 


favour  of  its  diminishing  the  distress  felt   by  the 
animal. 

2935.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is,  that 
although  I  feel  sure,  from  what  you  have  stated  to  be 
your  own  feeling,  that  this  would  not  operate  with  you, 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  might  be  danger 
that  before  an  audience  curari  might  be  administered 
for  j)ainful  experiments  in  order  to  prevent  the 
students  expressing  their  disapprobation,  which  you 
said  they  would  do  if  the  dog  uttered  cries  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  must  state  that  when  I  do  an  experiment  before 
students,  for  teaching  purposes,  I  never  give  curari  as 
the  substance  which  is  to  pre\'ent  the  animals  feeling 
pain,  because  I  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  it.  I 
always  give  either  opium,  or  chloral,  or  chloroform, 
substances  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  curari  alone  in  that  case,  and 
certainly  the  animal  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

2935a.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  last  experiment, 
but  there  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  prevent  both  chloro- 
form and  curari  being  given  in  some  cases,  is  there  ? — 
It  is  conceivable  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  to  pievent 
it. 

2936.  What  I  mean  is  this — that  you  might  give 
curari  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  in  order  to  make 
the  dog  perfectly  motionless,  and  that  you  might  insure 
its  insensibility  by  giving  chloroform  ? — You  might  do 
so.  It  would  depend  whether  you  would  think  it 
advisable  to  do  so  or  not — upon  the  result  that  you 
might  desire  to  obtain. 

2937.  With  regard  to  this  curari,  about  which  we 
have  had  different  evidence,  becau,se,  I  suppose,  the 
facts  are  not  positively  ascertained,  has  there  been  no 
experience  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened with  any  human  beings  that  have  been  poisoned, 
or  slightly  poisoned,  by  it  as  to  whether  they  have 
suffered  pain  during  that  time  or  not  ?-^  should  not 
like  to  make  a  statement  on  that  mattw,  the  reason 
being  that  I  do  not  feel  at  this  moment  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  the  observations 
on  human  beings. 

2938.  (*S'<V  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Has  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  human  beings  have  been  poisoned  by 
curari  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  read  of  one  or  two  cases  amongst 
Indians. 

2939.  {Mr.  Tlutton.)  Claude  Bernard  gives  expofi- 
ments  on  human  beings ;  you  have  not  read  the  account 
of  them,  perhaps  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
anything  but  Bernard's  account  of  what  was  seen  by 
others  in  the  case  of  Indians.  But  I  am  aware  that 
Bernard  was  led  by  his  experiments  on  ral)bits  and 
frogs  to  say  that  curari  primarily  alfects  the  motor 
nerves,  and  he  always  expresses  the  belief  that  sensa- 
tion is  not  affected.  That  is  ]iernard's  statement, 
but  I  have  told  you  that  Mr.  Yule's  experiments 
warrant  a  different  statement. 

2940.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  stated  that  you  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  some  extent  to  repeat  experiments  ? 
— I  think  it  is  essential  in  teaching. 

2941.  You  say  that  it  is  essential  in  teaching  ? — 
Essential  in  teaching,  and  essential,  I  should  also  add, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  truth  in 
an  experiment  Avhich  has  been  published. 

2942.  I  understood  you  to  state  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching,  you  would  not,  at  any  rate  with  dogs 
or  with  the  higher  animals,  use  painful  experiments  ? 
—No. 

2943.  Then,  consequently,  such  an  experiment  as 
this  recent  experiment  would  not  be  used  simply  for 
the  purposes  of  teaching  ?- — No. 

2944.  Now  take  it  for  the  purposes  of  research ; 
there  would  be  a  time,  of  course,  at  which  you  would 
consider  that  repetition  was  no  longer  necessary  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2945.  Now  can  you  give  us  any  kind  of  impression, 
Avith  regard  to  this  particular  experiment,  how  soon 
you  would  consider  it  proved  so  as  not  to  require 
repetition  ? — That  must  vary  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
results  derived  from  any  one  experiment.  Take  the 
case  of  the  first  exjieriment  on   podophylline  there 
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W.  Rutherford,  given.  After  doing,  I  think,  six  experiments,  I  became 
M.D.        convinced  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  any 
26  Oct~1875  ^  think  I  should  have  done  as  many  as 

'       ■    six  if  some  of  the  experiments  had  not  yielded  different 
results. 

2946.  As  regards  your  own  research,  you  would 
not,  as  I  understand,  think  it  necessary  to  try  more 
experiments  than  you  have  tried.  Now  would  you 
apply  the  same  to  other  investigators,  or  would  you 
consider  that  it  was  their  duty  also  to  try  these  ex- 
periments ? — Well,  I  should,  with  regard  to  my 
experiments,  think  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  they  might  adopt  quite 
another  idea,  and  regard  it  as  necessary  to  repeat  them, 
possibly  under  different  conditions,  and  possibly  with 
a  view  to  saying  whether  this  is  really  so,  because  the 
results  are  so  important. 

2947.  I  am  asking  this  question  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  be  any  legislation  to  control  experi- 
ments that  legislation  must  provide  that  some  person 
or  persons  should  give  an  opinion  as  to  when  a  repe- 
tition was,  or  was  not,  to  be  considered  permissible  ? — 
I  think  you  would  involve  the  whole  subject  in  endless 
difKculty  unless  you  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
person  licensed  that  he  should  do  this  or  that. 

2948.  But  then  is  not  that  really  not  only  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  person,  and  therefore  to  his 
knowledge,  but  making  the  matter  depend  upon  his 
sensibility  with  regard  to  these  matters,  which  certainly, 
as  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  very 
considerably  varies,  and  might  possibly  vary  in 
England  itself  ? — No  doubt  it  would  ;  but  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  any  legislative  authority  I 
think  to  decide  as  to  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
this  or  that,  to  repeat  this  or  that.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  done  without  really  stopping  physiological 
research. 

2949.  To]||  do  not  object  I  think  to  a  record  being 
kept  of  experiments  ? — I  should  not  object  to  that. 

2950.  Both  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  animals, 
and  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  the  description 
of  the  experiment  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  anything  objectionable  in  that,  because  it  is  as  you 
see  all  detailed  and  published  there. 

2951.  You  stated  that  you  saw  no  objection  to  an 
inspector  having  access  to  experiments,  and  you 
mentioned  that  you  personally  would  not  object  to  the 
Inspector  of  Anatomy  at  Edinbiu-gh  ? — I  would  not 
object  to  that  provided  that  there  is  to  be  legislation. 

2952.  Is  that  inspector  a  medical  man  ? — He  is ,  a 
medical  man. 

2953.  I  am  not  giving  any  opinion  myself,  but  I  may 
mention  that  some  witnesses  say  that  they  do  not 
consider  that  either  the  licensing  or  the  inspection 
ought  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession,  because,  they  say,  to  put  it  in  very  short 
language,  that  they  might  be  led  away  by  their  objects, 
and  by  their  commendable  enthusiasm  in  their  objects, 
and  require  to  be  checked  by  some  layman.  Do  you 
think  that  the  truth  of  that  opinion  is  not  to  be 
admitted  ? — I  feel  convinced  that  the  medical  profession 
are  men  as  humane  as  laymen  ;  indeed  their  whole 
vocation  is  to  relieve  pain.  I  confess  I  think  that  we  are 
anticipating  matters  a  good  deal.  I  feel  persuaded 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  there  are  not  those 
abuses  carried  on  by  the  medical  profession  that  have 
been  stated.  I  confess  I  think  it  is  altogether  a  mis- 
representation, and  we  are  anticipating  matters.  Why 
not  suppose  a  great  many  things  that  it  would  require 
legislative  enactment  to  prevent  ?  But  that  would  be 
meddlesome  legislation  unless  thei-e  actually  are  abuses 
to  be  corrected. 

2954.  Would  you  consider  that  in  those  covmtries  in 
which  they  do  occur  or  may  occur,  they  are  owing  rather 
to  the  general  tone  in  those  countries  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  animals  than  to  any  especial  carelessness 
about  'animal  pain  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — As  I  have  had  no  personal  experience 
regarding  alleged  cruelties  in  vivisection  on  any  part 
of  the  Continent,  I  would  rather  offer  no  opinion. 

2955.  As  regards  this  experiment  in  the  Medical 


Journal,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  again  what,  so  far  as 
rhubarb  was  concerned,  was  the  object  and  likely  to  be 
the  practical  result  of  this  exi^eriment  ? — The  object 
was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  rhubarb  does 
excite  the  liver. 

2956.  WiU  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  practical 
advantage  in  medicine  of  ascertaining  that  fact  ? — I 
will  suppose  a  case.  If  a  man  have  a  gall  stone  in  his 
common  bile  duct,  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  exit  of 
the  bile.  It  passes  into  the  lymph  vessels,  thence  into 
the  circulation,  and  poisons  the  system.  The  gall 
stone  usually  finds  its  way  slowly  down  the  duct, 
passes  into  the  bowel,  and  is  thus  got  rid  of.  Owing 
to  the  interruption  to  the  exit  of  the  bile,  the  liver 
appears  to  become  sluggish,  and  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  definitely  what  agents  really  do  excite 
the  liver  to  increased  action,  so  that  its  normal  activity 
may  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  hasten 
recovery  from  the  jaundiced  state.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  when  all  pain  resulting  from 
distention  of  the  bile  duct  by  the  gall  stone  has 
subsided,  and  the  stone  just  about  to  pass  into  the 
bowel,  that  by  exciting  the  liver  and  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  bile  behind  the  gall  stone  its  removal 
might  be  to  some  extent  facilitated. 

2957.  As  regards  rhubarb,  has  it  been  the  habit  of 
the  profession  to  give  it  for  that  purpose  ? — There 
have  been  various  statements,  some  believing  that  it 
has  the  effect  which  I  state,  and  others  that  it  has  not. 
When  I  did  these  experiments  I  said,  "  I  have  been 
trying  rliubarb  and  a  number  of  other  things,"  and  a 
medical  practitioner  said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  but  rhubarb  has 
no  effect  on  the  liver  ;  it  is  all  nonsense." 

2958.  Would  the  practical  result  then  be  that  in  the 
case  of  having  to  treat  a  patient  with  the  gall  stone 
you  would  give  rhubarb  ? — It  would  be  a  very  sensible 
treatment  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  jaundice  that  I 
have  mentioned,  to  give  rhubarb  or  perhaps  podo- 
phylline. 

2959.  My  reason  for  asking  this  question  is,  that  I 
could  understand  that  you  might  obtain  by  this  experi- 
ment this  amount  of:  knowledge,  that  rhubarb  would 
have  some  effect  in  increasing  the  flow  of  the  bile  ;  but 
unless  you  ascertained  that  rhubarb  woidd  have  con- 
siderable effect,  all  that  you  seem  to  me  to  get  at  by 
these  painful  experiments  is,  that  something  does  a 
little,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in 
medicine  } —  I  must  remind  you  that  the  medicine  can 
never  be  perfectly  exact.  We  may  by  our  experiments 
remove  the  hitherto  existing  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  I'hubarb  really  does  excite  the  liver.  To  remove 
that  doubt  is  a  great  step,  but  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  say  that  in  two  different  individuals  with  livers  in 
states  of  torpidity  from  different  causes  that  the  same 
dose  of  rhubarb  or  of  podophylline  will  produce  the 
same  amount  of  effect,  or  even  whether  in  any  case 
they  will  prodiice  the  same  marked  effect  that  they  do 
in  dogs.  Apart  from  gall  stones  altogether,  the  liver 
is  apt  to  become  sluggish  in  many  cases  ;  and  although 
these  experiments  on  dogs  cannot  tell  us  what  effect 
or  what  amount  of  effect  will  follow  when  the  medicine 
is  given  to  man,  it  is  a  great  step  to  know  that  even 
in  the  dog  rhubarb  never  fails  to  excite  the  liver, 
and  that  colchicum  and  other  substances  also  do  so. 
The  great  approbrium  of  medicine  at  this  moment  is 
the  indefiniteness  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
actions  of  medicines.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  that 
the  proper  ^s•ay  to  diminish  this  ignorance  is  for  the 
physiologist  to  perform  such  experiments  as  these  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  then  to  submit  his  results  to 
medical  practitioners,  so  that  they  may  obtain  there- 
from suggestions  regarding  the  employment  of  these 
medicines  on  man. 

2960.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  from  that 
knowledge  of  physiology  you  say  that  the  facts  you 
obtained  from  these  experiments  are  not  only  of  im- 
portance as  increasing  the  general  range  of  knowledge, 
(and  I  do  not  dispute  that  that  is  important,  because  I 
know  that  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  it,)  but  that 
they  are  of  practical  advantage  in  the  actual  practice 
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of  the  medical  profession  ?— Yes,  they  are  calculated  to 
prolong  human  life  and  diminish  human  suffering. 

2961.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  As  I  imderstaud  you, 
in  the  experiment  which  has  been  referred  to,  you 
consider  that  you  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
action  of  rhubarb  upon  the  liver  is  to  increase  the  flow 
of  bile  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  dog. 

2962.  Supposing  the  case  of  the  dog  and  the  case  of 
the  human  being  to  be  analogous,  then,  as  I  understand 
you,  you  say  that  you  leave  it  to  the  medical  men  to 
determine  whether  they  will  use  that  rhubarb  which 
you  have  shown  has  the  eiFect,  in  the  case  of  the  dog, 
of  affecting  the  flow  of  the  bile  in  the  Hver  ? — Yes.  I 
show  the  fact  on  the  dog,  leaving  it  to  others  to  ex- 
periment on  man. 

2963.  And  as  I  understand  you,  in  the  instance 
which  you  gave  of  the  gall  stone,  what  you  anticipate 
would  be  the  effect  would  be  that  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  increased  flow  of  bile  might  discharge  it  also  ? — 
It  would  probably  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  gall 
stone  into  the  intestines. 

2964.  In  the  case  of  colchicum,  which  you  have  also 
spoken  of,  you  have  established,  you  say,  in  your  judg- 
ment, that  colchicum  administered  to  a  dog  increases 
the  flow  of  bile  in  the  liver  ? — Yes. 

2965.  And  again  you  leave  it  to  the  medical  man  to 
determine  whether,  you  having  told  him  that,  he  will 
apply  it  to  the  human  subject  ? — Yes.  It  has  been 
suspected  to  have  this  action  upon  the  liver  in  man, 
but  has  never  been  definitely  proved  to  have  it.  The 
fact  that  it  does  produce  this  action  in  the  case  of  the 
(log  strengthens  the  belief  that  it  does  so  also  in  man. 

2966.  Passing  to  another  question,  in  your  judgment 
and  your  own  experience,  are  operations  of  that 
description  upon  the.  dog  to  be  taken  as  being  evidence 
of  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  human  being  ? — 
Certainly  not,  but  merely  as  suggesting  what  the 
action  Avould  be  ;  that  is  all.  The  experiment  must 
also  be  tried  upon  man  before  a  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

2967.  Supposing  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  case 
of  colchicum,  or  some  other  drug,  the  operation  upon 
man  would  be  so  different  from  what  it  would  be  on 
the  dog  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  the  eftect  of 
using  it  on  the  dog  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  man,  what  would  you 
say? — That  is  hypothetical.  No  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  until  the  experiment  is  tried. 

2968.  Now  with  reference  to  your  own  education, 
IS  I  understand  you,  having  gone  through  the  education 
which  you  could  acquire  in  England,  you  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
that  education  in  regard  to  physiological  research  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  know  really 
something  more  about  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  comprehend  diseased  conditions  better. 

2969.  May  I  ask  you  how  many  years  ago  it  was, 
about,  that  you  studied  at  Berlin  ? — It  is  eleven  years 
ago. 

2970.  At  that  time  were  there  any  means  by  which 
you  could  acquire  the  knowledge  which  you  desired  in 
England  or  in  Scotland,  and  which  you  did  acquire  at 
Berlin  ?— No. 

2971.  Do  you  think  it  was  essential  in  order  to 
complete  your  education  that  you  should  see  that  series 
of  experiments  which  you  witnessed  at  Berlin  ? — Yes, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  physiologist,  and 
also  in  order  to  have  a  more  perfect  education  as  a 
medical  man. 

2972.  You  think  that  for  both  purposes  it  was 
necessary  ? — Decidedly. 

2273.  And  you  could  not  acquire  that  knowledge 
in  this  country  which  you  acquired  at  Berlin  ? — No, 
not  at  that  time  ;  but  I  could  now. 

2974.  Then,  how  lately  was  it  that  you  went  to 
Leipsic  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  f  m'ther  experiments  ? — 
Five  years  ago. 

2975.  Could  you  have  Avitnessed  those  experiments 
in  this  country  at  that  time  ? — No.  I  did  not  see  the 
whole  range  of  experiments  when  I  was  in  Berlin  ; 
and  in  Ecfinburgh  when  I  became  a  teacher  of  phy- 
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siology  I  had  to  really  educate  myself  to  a  large  extent,   W.  Rutherford, 
and  I  went  to  Leipsic  to  see  further  modes  of  experi-  M.D. 
menting,  which  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  /TTTo-jt 
this  country,   

2976.  Now  you  have  told  iis  to  what  extent  as  a 
teacher  you  demonstrate  by  experiments  on  animals 
certain  matters  which  you  consider  as  essential  for  the 
students  to  understand  ? — Yes. 

2977.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  under  your 
charge  would  be  sufiiciently  and  duly  educated  without 
witnessing  those  experiments  ? — Certainly  not. 

2978.  Let  me  take  one  instance  that  you  gave  us 
more  than  once,  that  of  showing  to  the  students  who 
are  imder  your  charge  the  effect  of  strychnine  ;  did  you 
administer  that  to  a  frog  ? — I  gave  it  to  a  frog. 

2979.  In  your  opinion  is  it  essential  for  a  student 
not  only  to  know  from  reading  what  the  effect  of 
strychnine  is  but  also  to  see  its  effects  ? — I  thinlv  it  is 
a  gi-eat  advantage  for  him  to  see  the  effect,  so  that  he 
may  recognise  it  in  the  human  subject  in  the  case  of 
poisoning  by  strychnine  at  once,  and  moreover  to 
have  a  right  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
state  of  tetanus,  and  to  have  it  demonstrated  to  him 
by  a  series  experimental  steps  that  tetanus  from 
strychnia  is  not  due  to  direct  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  muscles  or  nerve  trunk,  but  upon  the  spinal 
cord.  Not  only  does  the  student  learn  this  in  the 
case  of  strychnia,  but  he  also  learns  the  mode  of 
investigating  the  action  of  any  new  substance  which 
may  act  like  strychnia. 

2960.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  examined  as  a 
witness  before  the  Commission  says,  as  I  understand 
him,  that  there  is  nothing  which  you  could  learn  from 
seeing  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  strychnine  that 
you  could  not  learn  from  reading  a  description  of  the 
effect  of  strychnine  upon  an  animal.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  thoroughly  disagree  with  that  statement. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  matters  it  is  impossible 
from  reading  to  gain  such  an  idea  of  a  subject,  or  of  a 
fact,  as  can  be  obtained  from  seeing  the  thing  ;  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  mind  is  so  much  more 
A'ivid,  and  the  impression  is  so  much  more  true.  I 
believe  it  is  not  possible  in  many  facts  of  physiology 
for  a  student  to  get  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  matter  from  . 
Ijooks.  For  example,  in  experiments  on  the  heart, 
there  is  a  nerve  which  when  stimulated  retards  the 
heart's  action.  There  is  a  poison,  belladonna,  which 
when  given,  prevents  the  action  of  that  nerve  upon  the 
heart.  The  student  could  not  apprehend  these  matters 
so  fully  and  be  so  thoroughly  impressed  by  them  by 
reading  as  by  seeing. 

2981.  Is  it  in  the  belief  then  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  student  should  see  the  operation  of  those  poisons 
upon  animals  that  you  find  it  necessary,  or  that  you 
tliinlc  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  your  instruction,  to 
show  those  experiments  to  them  ? — Y^'es.  But  let  me 
say  that  showing  the  action  of  poisons  is  certainly  tlie 
least  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  essential  to  see  the  action 
of  a  few  ]ioisons  on  animals,  hnt  it  is  more  essential 
that  they  should  see  a  number  of  other  ex])eriments 
on  animals,  in  order  that  they  may  comprehend  the 
mechanism  of  the  body. 

2982.  And  is  it  in  that  belief  that  the  experiments 
that  you  introduce  are  shown  to  the  students  under 
your  charge  } — Only  so. 

2983.  {Mr.  H7(tto?i.  )  From  what  you  say  I  take  it 
that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  experiment  is 
desirable  for  demonstrative  purposes  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  opinion  among  physiologists.  Can  you  tell 
tis  whether  there  is  any  great  difference  in  that  respect 
between  the  German  schools  and  the  English  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  diflerence  now  in  the 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable 
to  have  such  experiments  for  demonstrative  purposes. 

2984.  I  mean  to  say  as  to  the  number  of  painful 
experiments  ? — I  think  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
I  believe  in  this  country  we  are  more  careful  about 
repeating  a  painful  experiment. 

2985.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  German  schools 
are  on  the  whole  very  moderate  in  that  respect  ? — The 
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TF.  Eutherford,  German  schools  which  I  visited  appeared  to  me  to  be 
M.D.  moderate. 

  2986.  But  still  they  would  go  further  than  the 

2fi  Oct.  1875.    Ensjlish  ?— Well,  I  tliiiik  I'ather  further  than  I  should 
go  for  the  tuition  of  medical  students. 

2987.  In  Berlin  and  Leipsic  did  you  see  demon- 
strative experiments  of  a  more  painful  kind  than  you 
would  show  in  }'our  own  school  ? — In  Berlin  I  did, 
but  these  experiments  were  shown  to  me  as  a  person 
desirous  o£  becoming  a  physiologist. 

2988.  Then  if  this  school  of  physiological  experi- 
ments extends  to  England,  it  is  more  or  less  likely 
that  men  of  that  way  of  thinking  might  grow  up  in 
England  also ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — No  doubt 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2989.  It  is  simply,  I  suppose,  that  the  Germans  are 
as  tender  to  pain  generally  as  the  IvUglish,  and  that 
in  the  zeal  of  science  in  Germany  they  do  as  a  matter 
of  fact  find  it  necessary  to  show  more  experiments  than 

do? — I  must  decline  to  make  any  comparisons 
between  the  Germans  and  the  English,  because, 
although  my  physiological  friends  in  Germany  showed 
me  some  experiments  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  merely  for  the  tuitiqp  of  medical 
students,  they  showed  me  these  experiments  at  my 
own  request,  and  I  thank  them  heartily  for  the  gain 
to  my  knowledge.  I  really  have  had  no  personal 
experience  of  any  unnecessary  or  reckless  vivisection 
on  any  part  of  the  Continent. 

2990.  Now  can  you  give  me  any  impression  at  all 
of  what  you  might  call  the  consumption  of  living 
animals  for  all  purposes,  research  and  otherwise,  in 
your  laboratory  in  Edinburgh  ?  —  That  there  is  so 
much  I  can  tell  you  for  teaching  purposes. 

2991.  For  teaching  purposes  I  think  you  have 
already  published  the  numbers,  have  you  not  ?— Yes ; 
but  as  to  research  the  number  must  vary  with  the 
research.  For  teaching  purposes  in  systematic  lectures 
I  use  two  dogs,  three  rabbits,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  frogs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the 
class  of  practical  physiology,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
I  use  not  more  I  think  than  six  rabbits,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  frogs,  that  is  for  teaching 
purposes. 

2992.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  And  nothing  else  ? — I 
should  say  we  may  use  guinea  pigs  ;  I  really  have  never 
used  guinea  pigs,  but  they  might  be  vised.  I  do  not 
use  them  for  teaching  purposes  ;  that  is  all  that  I  use 
for  teaching  purposes. 

2993.  {Mr.  Button.)  Then  for  purposes  of  research 
how  many  animals  do  you  use  ? — For  purposes  of 
research  the  number  of  animals  used  varies  with  the 
research  that  may  be  undertaken.  Last  year  for 
purposes  of  research  I  think  I  used  about  40  dogs 
perhaps,  and  of  rabbits,  at  the  very  outside,  eight. 

2994.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Did  you  use  any  cats  ? — No 
cats,  and  no  guinea  pigs.  I  should  say  further  that 
that  number  of  dogs  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing. 

2995.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  That  was  the  largest  that  you 
have  ever  used? — Yes;  during  the  whole  five  years 
that  I  was  in  London,  for  the  purposes  of  research,  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  use  more  than  10  dogs  ;  this  is  quite 
an  exceptional  thing. 

2996.  Then  I  think  that  in  a  published  letter  of 
yours  you  st^te  that  you  occasionally  allow  students 
to  operate  under  your  direction  ? — I  did  not  state  so. 

2997.  That  is  so  reported,  is  it  not  ? — I  said  that 
they  might  be  permitted ;  they  never  are  for  original 
research.  Let  me  state  exactly  what  students  do  in 
Edinburgh.  They  perform  no  experiment  upon  a 
living  animal,  excepting  that  of  demonstrating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  under  the  microscope.  If  any 
student  desired  to  undertake  an  original  research  I 
should  allow  him  to  do  so  under  my  superintendence, 
provided  that  I  were  persuaded  that  he  was  competent 
to  perform  the  necessary  operations,  and  that  the 
subject  was  worth  it.  Such  a  case  has  never  occurred 
during  my  ten  years  experience. 

2998.  Now  can  you  give  me  the  least  impression 
as  to  the  yearly  consumption  at  a  great  laboratory  like 


Ludwig's,  at  Leipsic,  of  living  animals  ? — I  cannot, 
because  I  was  only  there  one  month. 

2999.  Can  you  supply  that  information  as  regards 
Berlin  ? — No  ;  I  only  attended  one  lecture  by  Dubois 
Reymond  ;  I  had  simply  a  private  course  of  instruction 
in  the  laboratory.  The  number  in  Berlin  is  not  large, 
because  they  have  not  done  much  experimentation  on 
animals. 

3000.  It  might  be  taken  to  be  very  much  larger 
than  the  English,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  quite  unable  to 
otfer  any  opinion. 

3001.  Y"ou  say  that  you  have  noticed  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  human  patients  abroad 
as  compared  with  their  treatment  in  this  country  in 
hospitals — more  disposition  to  experiment  on  them,  I 
suppose  you  mean  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

3002.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  noticed 
a  difference  in  the  treatment  ? — noticed  that  there 
was  less  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  human  beings 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  that  I  visited,  but  I 
hope  I  am  not  to  be  asked  to  say  where. 

3003.  Do  you  not  connect  that  in  any  degree  with 
the  deadening  practice  of  constantly  operating  on 
living  animals  ? — Certainly  not. 

3004.  Y^ou  think  it  is  a  matter  purely  of  national 
temperament  ? — Purely. 

3005.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  in- 
convenience in  excluding  what  we  may  call  the  domestic 
animals  altogether  from  these  experiments — dogs,  cats, 
and  horses  ? — I  think  it  would  be  distinctly  not  only 
inconvenient — but  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  the 
teaching  of  medicine  and  physiology  in  this  country. 

3006.  In  what  way  ?— Because  the  students  would 
not  be  educated  as  they  ought  to  be — not  so  well  as 
they  can  be. 

3007.  Why  could  you  not  show  the  same  experi- 
ments on  animals  that  are  not  domestic  animals  ? — 
Y'^oii  cannot  possibly.  For  example,  if  you  want  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  it  is  scarcely  at  all 
to  be  done  in  a  frog ;  the  animal  to  take  is  a  dog  or  a 
rabbit. 

3008.  Or  a  guinea  pig  ? — A  guinea  pig  one  never 
takes  for  this  jiurpose.  A  student  will  not  gain  a 
sufficient  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  human  subject  unless  you  take  an  animal  which 
in  some  measure  represents  man  ;  not  a  frog  of  course, 
but  a  dog  or  a  rabbit.    We  never  take  a  horse. 

3009.  A  very  eminent  man  tells  me  that  he  should 
like  to  give  evidence  that  experiments  in  arterial 
pressure  are  entirely  unnecessary  before  a  class — that 
they  might  be  given  through  hydraulic  machinery, 
which  would  show  exactly  the  same ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — Certainly  not,  it  would  not  show  exactly 
the  same.  But  by  all  means  let  the  eminent  man 
give  his  evidence. 

3010.  Where  you  speak  of  chloral  and  opium,  those 
I  suppose  have  not  at  all  the  same  effect  as  chloroform  ; 
they  are  simply  naraotics  ;  they  stupefy,  but  do  not 
take  away  pain  ;  they  diminish  the  sense  of  pain,  but 
do  not  destroy  it ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know  why 
you  should  suppose  so,  because  the  evidence  is  so 
exactly  the  opposite. 

3011.  Y''ou  think  that  opium  and  chloral  destroy 
pain  as  much  as  chloroform,  do  you? — Yes,  if  you 
give  them  in  sufficient  dosps. 

3012.  Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  action 
of  the  drugs  on  which  you  had  experimented  might 
be  very  dilierent  on  dogs  from  that  on  man.  Is  it  not 
true  that  it  is  very  dilierent  as  regards  calomel  ? — I 
should  not  say  it  is  true  that  it  is  very  different ;  I 
do  not  know  who  has  proved  that  to  be  true.  I  say 
that  is  a  question  open  lor  consideration. 

3013.  I  thought  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  so  ? 
— That  is  a  question  much  disputed. 

3014.  But  you  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
yourself  on  the  subject? — No;  because  I  have  not 
j^erformed  the  experiments  on  man. 

3015.  But  were  not  the  differences  between  you 
and  your  predecessor,  as  regards  the  results  of  those 
experiments,  considerable,  although  you  explained 
them,  I  believe,  by-  the  fact  that  your  experiments 
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were  on  lasting  animals  and  his  on  non-fasting 
animals  ? — Yes,  the  conclusions  drawn  regarding 
podophylline  were  different. 

3016.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  the  same  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated  to  sec  whether  that  Avas  the 
cause  of  the  difference  ? — It  might  be  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  but  still  it  might  be. 

3017.  My  point  is,  that  on  the  whole  the  results 
are  purely  approximate,  and  may  be  subsequently 
disputed  ? — Well,  I  could  conceive  that  they  might 
be  disputed,  although  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  ground  for  disputing  them. 

3018.  I  understand  you  to  say  (and  that  is  a  point 
on  which  I  am  rather  anxious  to  get  a  distinct  answer) 
that  you  find  dogs  and  cats  so  very  much  moi'e  useful 
than  other  animals  for  the  purposes  of  experiments 
that  it  would  be  destroying  your  practical  physiology 
to  exclude   them  ? — I  said  dogs   and   rabbits  are 


required  in  addition  to  frogs  ;  I  am  distinctly  of  that 
opinion. 

3019.  The  rabbit,  I  take  it,  is  not  a  domestic  animal ; 
would  not  rabbits  alone  be  sufficient  for  your  purposes  ? 
I  believe  they  are  less  sensitive,  are  they  not,  than 
most  other  animals  ? — I  do  not  think  that  rabbits  alone 
would  suffice  ;  I  thiuk  it  is  necessary  to  have  my  twa 
dogs. 

3020.  Would  not  your  experiments  on  podophylline 
and  other  substances  have  succeeded  equally  well  if 
tried  on  rabbits  ? — My  very  first  experiment  with 
podophylline  was  tried  on  a  rabbit,  and  I  got  no 
result ;  I  tried  it  on  a  dog  and  got  a  result  similar  to 
what  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  man. 

3021.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  somebody  might 
say  that  the  results  were  spoiled  by  your  use  of 
curari  ? — Quite  conceivable,  but  not  likely,  because  I 
give  sufficient  reason  for  stating  that  it  is  not  likely 
in  the  report. 


W.  Rutherford, 
M.D. 

2G  Oct.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Turner,  M.B.,  called  in  and  examined 


3022.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

3023.  In  that  capacity  do  you  yourself  come  into 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  experiments  upon  living 
animals?  —  I  do  not  myself  for  class  purposes,  for 
demonstration  purposes,  experiment  on  living  animals  ; 
my  work  as  a  teacher  lies  with  dead  bodies,  not 
with  living  animals. 

3024.  Plave  you  given  much  consideration  to  the 
subject  which  is  referred  to  us  ? — I  have. 

3025.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  result  of  that  con- 
sideration ? — I  have  made  a  few  jottings  to  assist  me 
in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter,  and  I  propose  in 
the  first  instance  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  submitting 
living  animals  to  experiments  for  scientific  purposes 
in  its  bearings  on  the  advancement  of  physiological 
science  generally.    With  this  object  I  have  made  notes 
of  the  history  of  various  discoveries,  and  I  propose  to 
take  in  illustration  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  discovery  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
system  of  vessels,  and  the  discovery  of  the  compound 
function  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  I  have  selected 
these  three  subjects  for  illustration  because  they  lie 
at  the  very  foundation  (jf  all  our  present  physiological 
knowledge;  without   them   physiology,   and  conse- 
quently practical  medicine,  would  be  a  perfect  chaos; 
and  moi-eover,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  these 
matters   is   so   well    ascertained   and    so  generally 
accepted  that  I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  exception  can 
be  taken   to   the   narrative    which    I    shall  give. 
With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  this,  as  the  Commission  of  course  know, 
was  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  our  own  country- 
man, who  published   his  memoir  on  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  blood  in  the  year  1628.  Before 
the   time  of   Harvey  many  important  observations 
had    been    made   by    anatomists,   and   many  facts 
discovered.       The    structure    of     the    heart,  the 
difference  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  the 
]n-esence  of  valves  in  the  veins,  were  all  known  ;  and 
these  were  discoveries  which  were  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  itself.    These  discoveries  were  all  anatomical, 
made  by  observation  on  dead  bodies  ;  but  in  order 
that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
siiould  be  made,  it  was  necessary  that  the  living  body 
should   be   examined     and  I    may   select   one  or 
two  passages  from  the  memoir  of  Harvey,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  so  that  the  Commission  may  have 
before  them  Harvey's  own  testimony  on  this  matter. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  memoir,  as  rendered  by  his 
translator  Dr.  Vv'illis,  I  find  the  following  statement: 
"  When  I  first  gave  my  mind  to  vivisections,  as  a 
"  means  of  discovering  the  motions  and  uses  of  the 
"  heart,  and  sought  to  discover  these  from  actual 
"  inspection  and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,  I 
"  found  the  task  so  truly  arduous,  so  full  of  difficul- 
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"  ties,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think,  with  M.B. 

"  Fracastorius,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  only  

"  to  be  comprehended  by  God.  For  I  could  neither 
"  rightly  perceive  at  first  Avhen  the  systole  and  when 
"  the  diastole  took  place,  nor  when  and  where  dilata- 
"  tiou  and  contraction  occurred,  by  reason  of  the 
"  rapidity  of  the  motion,  which  in  many  animals  is 
"  accomplished  in  the  tAvinkling  of  an  eye,  coming 
"  and  going  like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  so  that  the 
"  systole  presented  itself  to  me  now  from  this  point, 
"  now  from  that,  the  diastole  the  same;  and  then 
"  everything  was  reversed,  the  motions  occurring,  as 
"  it  seemed,  variously  and  confusedly  together.  My 
"  mind  was,  therefore,  greatly  unsettled,  nor  did  I 
"  know  what  I  should  myself  conclude,  nor  what 
"  believe  from  others.  I  was  not  surprised  that 
"  Andreas  Laurentins  should  have  said  that  the  mo- 
"  tion  of  the  heart  was  as  perplexing  as  the  flux  and 
"  reflux  of  Euripus  had  appeared  to  Aristotle.  At 
"  length,  and  by  using  greater  and  daily  diligence, 
"  having  frequent  recourse  to  vivisections,  employing 
"  a  variety  of  animals  for  the  purpose,  and  collating 
"  numerous  observations,  I  thougjit  that  I  had  at- 
"  tained  to  the  truth,  that  I  should  extricate  myself 
"  and  escape  from  this  labyrinth,  and  that  I  had 
"  discovered  what  1  so  much  desired,  both  the  motion 
"  and  the  use  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  since  which 
"  time  I  have  not  hesitated  to  expose  my  views  upon 
"  these  subjects,  not  only  in  private  to  my  friends  l)ut 
"  also  in  public  in  my  anatomical  lectures,  after  the 
"  manner  of  the  Academy  of  old."  Then  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  same  treatise  is  a  passage 
which  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and  states  what 
the  animals  are  on  which  he  made  his  observa- 
tions. These  statements  are  as  follows :  "  These 
"  things  are  more  obvious  in  the  colder  animals, 
"  such  as  toads,  frogs,  serpents,  small  fishes,  crabs, 
"  shrimps,  snails,  and  shell  fish.  They  also  become 
"  more  distinct  in  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as 
"  the  dog  and  hog,  if  they  be  attentively  noted  when 
"  the  heart  begins  to  flag,  to  move  more  slowly,  and, 
•'  as  it  were,  to  die  ;  the  movements  then  become  slower 
"  and  rarer,  the  pauses  longer,  by  which  it  is  made 
"  much  more  easy  to  perceive  and  unravel  what  the 
"  motions  really  are,  and  how  they  are  performed.  In 
"  the  pause,  as  in  death,  the  heart  is  soft,  flaccid,  ex- 
"  hausted,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  rest."  In  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  same  treatise  there  are  also  observations 
bearing  on  the  same  matter,  and  showing  how  errors 
had  arisen  through  the  non-employment  of  vivisection 
by  previous  observers.  He  says,  "  Since  the  intimate 
"  connexion  of  the  heart  with  the  lungs,  which  is 
"  apparent  in  the  human  subject,  has  been  the  probable 
"  cause  of  the  errors  that  have  been  committed  on  this 
"  point,  they  plainly  do  amiss  who,  pretending  to  speak 
"  of  the  parts  of  animals  generally,  as  anatomists  for 
"  the  most  part  do,  confine  their  researches  to  the 
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Mr.         "  human  body  alone,  and  that  when  it  is  dead.  They 
TF.  Turner,     "  obviously  act  no  otherwise  than  he  who,  having 
M.B.        It.  gtufiiefi  tie  forms  of  a  single  commonwealth,  shoidd 
26  Oct  1875    "        about  the  composition  of  a  general  system  of 
^  '  "  polity;  or  who,  having  taken  cognizance  of  the 

"  nature  of  a  single  field,  should  imagine  that  he  had 
mastered  the  science  of  agriculture ;  or  who,  upon 
"  the  groimd  of  one  particular  proposition,  should  pro- 
ceed  to  draw  general  conclusions."  Then  it  may  be 
a  matter  perhaps  of  some  interest  to  the  Commission 
to  know  that  when  Harvey  had  published  his  very  im- 
portant treatise,  objections  were  raised  to  his  results  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  got  at  them  by  practising  vivi- 
section— so  that  in  his  time,  as  in  the  present  day, 
objections  were  made  to  the  use  of  this  method  of 
inquiry  as  an  aid  to  physiological  discovery  ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting,  perhaps,  just  to  read  a  passage  from  his 
letter  to  Riolanus,  who  was  a  noted  anatomist  of  the 
period  :  "  There  are  some,  too,  who  say  that  I  have 
"  shown  a  vain-glorious  love  of  vivisections,  and  who 
"  scolFat  and  deride  the  introduction  of  frogs  and  ser- 
"  pents,  flies,  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  upon  the 
"  scene,  as  a  piece  of  puerile  levity,  not  even  refraining 
"  from  opprobrious  epithets.  To  return  evil  speaking 
"  with  evil  speaking,  however,  I  hold  to  be  unworthy 
"  in  a  philosopher  and  searcher  after  truth  ;  I  believe 
"  that  I  shall  do  better  and  more  advisedly  if  I  meet 
"  so  many  indications  of  ill-breeding  with  the  light  of 
"  faithful  and  conclusive  observation."  These  obser- 
vations of  Harvey  are  those  by  which  the  circidatiou 
of  the  blood  was  established.  But  there  was  one 
link  yet  wanting  in  the  chain.  That  link  could  not 
be  supplied  by  Harvey  because  in  his  day  the  means 
of  observation  were  not  at  his  disposal.  It  was, 
however,  supplied  in  166r  by  the  Italian  anatomist, 
Malpighi-,  who  by  observations  with  the  microscope 
made  upon  the  limgs  of  a  living  frog  saw  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  through 
the  capillaries  ;  and  thus,  by  observations  on  a  living 
animal,  completed  the  discovery.  The  next  illus- 
tration that  I  wish  to  bring  forward  is  the  discovery 
of  the  important  system  of  vessels  known  as 
the  lacteal  vessels,  or  the  lymphatic  vessels,  vessels 
which  are  intimately  concerned  in  the  absorption 
of  the  food  and  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  In  short, 
the  observations  and  discoveries  on  these  vessels 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  all  our  knowledge  of  digestion 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  The  first  obser- 
vation on  the  discovery  of  the  lacteal  vessels  was  made 
by  the  Italian  anatomist  Asellius  in  the  year  1622.  I 
may  explain  that  these  vessels  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable character  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
minute  ;  their  coats  are  so  transparent  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  excepting  when  they  are  filled  ;  they  must  be 
filled  either  with  the  chyle  which  they  convey  from 
the  bowels,  or  by  some  artificial  means.  The  best 
means  of  seeing  them  is  when  they  are  filled  with 
their  natural  fluid,  that  is  the  chyle ;  and  their 
chyle  contents  are  only  to  be  seen  at  the  time  when  di- 
gestion is  going  on.  After  the  food  has  passed  away 
from  the  bowels  the  chyle  is  no  longer  in  these  vessels ; 
they  must  be  seen,  therefore,  when  digestion  is 
going  on.  Now  Asellius  discovered  these  vessels  by 
opening  the  body  of  a  living  dog  at  the  time  when 
it  was  digesting  food ;  and  then  they  became  a 
subject  of  frequent  demonstration  after  that  period. 
But  although  AseUius  discovered  them  he  did  not 
entirely  comprehend  what  their  direction  and  course 
was.  He  svTpposed  that  they  ended  in  the  liver. 
It  Avas  reserved  for  the  French  anatomist,  Pecquet, 
in  1649,  to  determine  that  these  vessels  terminated 
in  the  great  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
that  the  chyle  or  absorbed  material  of  the  food 
was  poured  into  the  venous  system  to  mix  with 
the  blood,  and  so  flow  onwards  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  and  be  applied  to  nutritive  piu-poses. 
This  observation  of  Pecquet's  was  also  made  on 
a  living  animal,  and  he  determined  the  passage  of 
the  chyle  along  the  thoracic  duct  by  tying  it 
and  observing  that  the  chyle  flowed  up  to  the 
seat  of  ligature,  and  that  then  the  vessel  became  dis- 


tended immediately  behind  the  seat  of  ligatiu-e.  The 
attention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  having  been 
directed  to  these  vessels,  they  have  been  experimented 
on  and  observed  with  great  care  since  that  period,  and 
even  now  the  attention  of  two  very  eminent  physiologists 
in  this  metropohs.  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Klein, 
is  being  directed  to  these  lymphatic  vessels,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  observations  and 
experiments  which  they  are  making  on  this  system  of 
vessels  will  tend  in  the  most  material  manner  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  practice,  as  well  as  of  physio- 
logical science.  The  third  illustration  that  I  have 
selected  is  the  discovery  of  the  compound  fimction 
of  the  siDinal  nerves.  Here  again  anatomy  had 
led  to  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  It  was  known 
that  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots ;  but  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  no  one  had 
supposed  that  these  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  had 
different  functions.  An  Edinburgh  anatomist,  Mr. 
Alexander  Walker,  published  in  1809  certain  specula- 
tions on  the  roots  of  these  nerves,  which  were 
based  entirely  on  anatomical  observation  without 
the  use  of  experiments.  He  supjDosed  that  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  were  concerned  in  sensibility,  and 
that  the  posterior  roots  were  concerned  in  volition. 
If  Mr.  Walker  had  resorted  to  experiments  he  would 
soon  have  satisfied  himself  that,  although  he  was  quite 
right  in  the  supposition  that  the  roots  of  the  nerves, 
had  different  functions,  he  had  made  a  most  important 
error  in  ascribing  to  the  anterior  root  sensibility  and 
to  the  posterior  root  volition.  At  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Walker  was  speculating  on  these  questions,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  then  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  was  considering 
the  matter ;  and  from  extracts  from  some  of  his  letters 
which  have  been  piiblished  it  appears  that  in  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  1809  he  had  been  pondering  m  his 
mind  the  functions  of  the  nerves.  I  may  quote 
a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  his  dated  the  4th  of 
December  1809,  written  to  his  brother,  in  which 
he  says  "  I  shall  be  very  bloody  in  this  brain 
of  mine,"  (that  is  in  the  researches  which  he  was 
contemplating,)  "  I  must  make  experiments,  and  that 
is  what  I  hate  to  do."  Then  in  a  letter,  dated  the  2nd 
of  March  1810,  he  says :  "  It  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
"  there  were  four  grand  divisions  of  the  brain,  so 
"  were  there  four  divisions  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
"  first,  a  lateral  division,  then  a  division  into  the  back 
"  and  forepart.  Next,  it  occurred  to  me  that  all  the 
"  spinal  nerves  had  within  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
"  marrow  two  roots,  one  from  the  back  part, 
"  another  from  before.  Whenever  this  occurred  to 
"  me  I  thought  that  I  had  obtained  a  method  of 
"  inquiring  into  the  function  of  the  parts  of  the  brain. 
"  Exp.  I. — I  opened  the  spine,  and  pricked  and  injured 
"  the  posterior  filaments  of  the  nerves ;  no  motion  of 
"  the  muscles  followed.  I  then  touched  the  anterior 
"  division  ;  immediately  the  parts  were  convulsed. 
"  Exp.  II. — I  now  destroyed  the  posterior  part  of  the 
"  spinal  marrow  by  the  point  of  a  needle  ;  no  convul- 
"  sive  movement  followed;  I  injured  the  anterior 
"  part,  and  the  animal  was  convulsed."  In  these  ex- 
periments, Sir  Charles  Bell  made  certain  discoveries  ; 
he  showed  that  the  anterior  root,  instead  of  being,  as 
Walker  supposed,  concerned  in  sensibility,  was  really 
concerned  in  influencing  the  movements  of  the  muscles 
because  the  parts  were  convulsed  when  the  root  was 
pricked.  But  Sir  Charles  Bell  failed  at  tjjat  time  to 
discover  what  the  function  of  the  posterior  root  of 
the  spinal  nerve  was.  It  required  many  more 
experiments  both  on  his  part  and  also  on  the  part  of 
the  French  physiologist  Majendie  to  determine  pre- 
cisely, as  Ave  now  understand  them,  the  relative 
functions  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve. 

The  second  head  into  which  I  had  arranged  my  obser- 
vations was  with  reference  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  experiments  on  living  animals  in  making  impi-ove- 
ments  in  the  art  of  healing,  the  medical  art.  And  in 
the  first  place  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Jones  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  as  regards  the  suppression  of 
haemorrhage  from  divided  arteries,  and  also  as  regards 
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the  use  df  the  ligature.  With  regard  to  these  experi- 
ments I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  eminent  surgeons  as 
to  their  great  importance  ;  and  I  would  first  read  a 
passage  from  an  essay  written  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Lawrence,  who  was  eminent  not  only  as  a  practical 
surgeon,  but  also  for  his  knowledge  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  literature  of  surgery.  He  says,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Jones,  "  He  has  banished  the  use  of  thiclc  and 
"  l)road  threads,  of  tapes,  of  reserve  ligatures,  of  cyhu- 
"  ders  of  cork  and  wood,  linen  compresses,  and  all  the 
"  contrivances  which,  employed  as  a  security  against 

bleeding,  only  served  to  multiply  the  chances  of  its 
"  occurrence."  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  who 
was  also  an  eminent  surgeon  and  the  author  of  an 
important  work  on  surgery,  says,  "  The  principles 
"  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  use  of  the 
"  ligature  were  not  known  until  the  late  Dr.  Jones 
"  pubhshed  his  valuable  treatise  on  haemorrhage." 
And  a  living  surgeon,  Professor  Spence,  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  TTniversity  of  Edinburgh,  who  is 
entitled  to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  value  of 
Dr.  Jones's  experiments  because  he  himself  has  per- 
formed many  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  says, 
"  When  we  look  at  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr. 
"  Jones  as  the  results  of  his  in^^estigations,  and  for 
"  which  he  has  received  so  much  credit,  it  will  be 
"  found  that  the  great  service  he  performed  consisted 
"  not  so  much  in  pointing  out  any  new  fact  observed 
"  in  the  process  of  obliteration  of  an  artery  as  in  scieu- 
"  tifically  investigating  the  subject  as  a  whole,  ascer- 
"  raining  in  a  great  measure  the  relative  value  of  the 
"  different  parts  of  the  process,  and  drawing  from  his 
"  experiments  sound  practical  deductions  as  to  the 
"  causes  of  secondary  lisemorrhage,  and  as  to  the  best 
"  means  of  procuring  obliteration."  From  the  opinion 
of  these  distinguished  surgeons,  as  Avell  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  principles  which  Dr.  J  ones  advocated,  are  daily 
applied  in  practice,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  experiments  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  improvement  of  the  healing  art.  With  reference 
to  his  experiments  Dr.  Jones,  in  the  preface  to  his  book, 
makes  some  observations  which  may  i^)erhaps  be  inte- 
resting to  the  Commission.  He  says,  "  He  has  only  a 
"  few  words  more  to  say,  addressed  to  men  out  of  the 
"  pale  of  his  profession  into  ^vhose  hands  this  little 

book  may  fall,  whose  opinions  he  esteems,  and 
"  whose  feelings  he  honours.  He  regrets  the  necessity 
"  of  obtaining  even  this  important  knowledge  by  the 
"  sacrifice  of  brutes.  But  when  we  remember  tlie 
"  incessant  scourge  of  war  which  has  followed  man 
"  through  all  the  ages  of  his  history — not  to  mention 
"  the  consequences  of  accident  and  disease — it  is  not 
"  too  much  to  assert  that  thousands  might  have  been, 
"  and  may  still  be,  saved  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
"  these  subjects  ;  which  can  only  be  directly  obtained 
"  by  experiments  on  brutes ;  indirectly,  and  very 
"  slowly,  by  observations  on  the  injured  arteries  of 
"  man  ;  and  even  these  cannot  be  made  until  he  has 
"  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  want  of  assistance,  or  to  the 
"  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  surgeon." 

3026.  {Mr.  Farster.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— 
This  book  of  Dr.  Jones's  was  published  in  1805. 

3027.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  He  made  his  experiments 
chiefly  on  horses,  I  think  ? — Horses,  asses,  and  dogs. 
The  experiments  also  made  by  John  Hunter  on  the 
arteries  of  dogs,  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
tlie  serious  disease  of  the  arteries  called  aneurism, 
have  been  of  great  value  in  guiding  surgeons  to  the 
best  mode  of  treating  this  disease.  The  experiments 
of  Drs.  Hope  and  Williams  are  of  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  cause  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and 
in  enabling  the  practical  physician  to  diagnose  certain 
of  the  diseases  of  that  important  organ.  Then  the 
important  experiments  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Jenner 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  vaccination  may  also 
be  referred  to.  It  is  well  known  that  the  discovery 
of  vaccination  was  made  by  Dr.  Jenner  from  observa- 
tions on  cows,  and  those  who  milked  cows,  in  the 
dairy  county  of  Gloucester.  He  observed  that  cows 
had  occasionally  a  pustulfir  eruption  on  the  udder, 
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that  those  who  milked  cows  so  affected,  contracted  Mr. 
pustules  on  their  hands,  and  that  such  persons  enjoyed  Turner, 
an  immunity  from  small-pox.  From  these  observations  M.B. 
he  proceeded  to  investigate  carefully  the  whole  subject,  .  1875 
and  established  the  practice  of  vaccination  which  has 
been  of  such  enormous  importance  to  liumanity. 
But  Jenner's  observations  were  not  limited  to  cows,  for 
there  was  another  step  in  the  process,  namely,  the 
prior  communication  from  the  horse  to  the  cow  of 
matter,  which  occasioned  in  the  cow  the  pustular  erup- 
tion. Jenner  observed  that  those  cows  which  had 
their  udders  affected  had  been  milked  by  persons 
who  had  been  tending  horses  having  an  affection  of 
the  hoof,  called  grease  of  the  hoof.  The  farm  ser- 
vants who  attended  on  these  horses  went  and  milked 
the  tiows,  and  in  this  manner  from  the  horse  to  the  cow 
matter  was  communicated  which  led  to  the  production 
of  pustules  on  the  udders  of  the  cows.  This  is  brought 
out  not  only  in  Jenner's  original  memoirs  on  vaccina- 
tion, but  also  in  the  Life  of  Jenner  compiled  by  his 
biographer  Dr.  Baron.  Jenner  himself,  in  order  to 
establish  a  complete  history  of  the  transference  of  this 
matter,  was  desirous  of  inoculating  a  cow  from  a  horse, 
but  it  so  happened  that,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  which 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Baron,  he  could  not  procure  a  horse 
at  the  time  which  had  the  grease  in  its  heels,  so  that 
he  himself  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the  experiments, 
although  he  was  strongly  urged  to  do  it  by  various 
of  his  friends.  But  so  important  was  it  considered 
that  those  experiments  should  be  carried  out,  that  it 
was  done  by  another  observer,  a  Mr.  Tanner,  and 
Dr.  Baron  states :  "  Mr.  Tanner  had  the  merit  of 
"  proving  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ;  he  succeeded  in 
"  communicating  the  disease  to  the  cow  by  inserting 
"  some  liquid  matter  taken  from  the  heel  of  the  horse. 
"  This  produced  on  the  teat  of  the  cow  a  complete 
"  vaccine  pustule."  The  whole  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  a  discovery  which  is  second  to 
no  other  in  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  human 
race,  proves  that  it  is  based  on  experiments  on  living 
animals,  the  full  meaning  of  which  was  interpreted  by 
the  acute  and  philosophic  mind  of  J enner.  Then  lastly 
I  would  refer  to  the  experiments  performed  by  the 
Italian  physician  Galvaui  in  the  year  1786.  These 
experiments  are  of  enormous  importance  in  their 
results,  not  merely  in  their  bearings  on  the  science 
of  physiology,  on  the  medical  art  and  its  improvement, 
but  upon  the  arts  generally  and  upon  the  comforts  and 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  experiment  of  Galvani's 
which  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  was  one  performed  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  researches  which  he  was  carrying  out  on  frogs 
relative  to  the  determination  of  animal  electricity. 
He  found  that  by  applying  a  plate  of  silver  and  a  plate 
of  copper  to  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  a  frog  he 
excited  contraction  of  the  miiscles  of  the  frog.  Now 
that  experiment,  simple  though  it  may  appear,  is  the 
fundamental  experiment  which  has  led  througli  the 
researches  of  Volta,  Davy,  Faraday,  CErsted,  Thomson, 
and  others,  to  all  that  we  know  about  ciu-rent  elec- 
tricity, about  electro-magnetism,  and  about  magnetic 
electricity,  with  all  their  applications  to  therapeutics, 
to  electric  telegraphy,  to  electro-plating,  and  to  light- 
house electricity.  All  these  most  important  applica- 
tions take  their  origin  from  this  experiment  of 
Galvani's  on  a  frog.  Such  were  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  I  had  thought  of  in  connexion  with  this 
subject. 

3028.  ( Chairman^  You  have  adduced  these  various 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  showing  generally  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  necessity  of  occasional  recurrence 
to  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  have. 

3029.  Now  coming  down  to  the  present  time  and 
to  our  practice,  are  the  majority  of  experiments  capable 
of  being  performed  under  the  newly  discovered 
anesthetics,  or  some  of  them  ? — A  large  proportion 
of  experiments  may  be  performed  either  on  animals 
that  are  anaisthetised  or  on  animals  that  have  had  their 
heads  cut  off,  and  that  no  longer  have  sensation. .  ' 

3030.  For  the  purposes  of  demonstration  to  students, 
do  you  consider  experiments  on  living  animals  to  be 
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Mr.         necessary  ? — In  some  cases  they  may  be,  but  I  am  by 
W.  Turner,         means  an  advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  perform- 
ance  of  experiments  before  students  ;  I  think  it  should 

26  Oct  1875  limited. 

"  *  3031.  You  think  that  the  use  of  experiments  on 
living  animals  at  all  for  purposes  of  demonstration  to 
students  should  be  very  limited  ? — I  think  so. 

3032.  If  limited  to  experiments  performed  always 
under  complete  anassthesia,  would  that  ha  the  sort  of 
limitation  to  which  you  would  point  ? — It  is  possible 
that  experiments  might  have  to  be  pei'formed  on 
animals  not  imder  the  influence  of  anajsthesia,  but  I 
should  say  speaking  generally  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  might  be  performed  imder  its  influence. 

3033.  Speaking  generally,  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstration  to  students  may  quite  well  be 
performed  under  anajsthetics  ?— Speaking  generally. 

3034.  Now  with  regard  to  experiments  for  original 
research,  may  the  greatest  number  of  them  be  per- 
formed under  ansesthetics  ? — I  believe  so. 

3035.  And  of  tliose  that  cannot  be  performed  alto- 
gether under  anesthetics,  may  a  Inrge  part  be  so 
performed  that  the  most  painful  part  of  the  operation 
is  under  anaesthetics  ? — I  believe  so. 

3036.  Leaving,  therefore,  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  whole,  where  in  your  judgment  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  away  the  sense  of  pain  ? — Yes. 

3037.  If  an  experiment  has  once  been  performed, 
and  the  result  completely  established,  do  you  hold  it 
to  be  necessai-y  to  have  a  recurrence  to  that  experi- 
ment ? — Well,  that  opens  the  question  when  is  a  result 
completely  established  ?  That  is  a  question  which  is 
not  perhaps  at  all  times  very  easy  to  answer.  There 
must  be  a  certain  verification  of  exjjeriments.  Men 
of  science  do  not  as  a  general  rule  admit  a  new 
proposition  without  testing  it. 

3038.  Supposing  a  proposition  to  have  been  so 
tested  as  to  have  been  generally  admitted,  and  the 
process  of  arriving  at  it  to  have  been  very  painful, 
would  it  in  your  judgment  be  justifiable  to  have 
recurrence  to  it  ? — With  regard  to  such  exiDcriments 
for  example  as  I  have  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  brief  history  of  the  subject  that  I  have  given, 
they  of  course  are  admitted,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  necessity  to  repeat  them  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  instruction. 

3039.  Experiments  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, I  presume,  hy  very  competent  persons  ? — 
Certainly. 

3040.  It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  perform  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
is  untrained,  or  inexperienced,  or  ignorant  ? — Certainly. 

3041.  Is  the  number  of  persons  who,  in  your 
judgment,  could  usefully  perform  experiments  of  this 
kind  very  great  ? — Not  in  this  country. 

3042.  Would  the  restraint  of  such  persons,  that  is 
to  say,  incompetent  persons,  receive  your  approval  ? — 
Then  would  arise  the  question  who  is  to  judge  of  the 
competency  or  incompetency  of  the  person. 

3043.  No  doubt ;  but  I  suppose  that,  for  instance, 
in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pretty  well  known  to  yourself  and 
to  those  eminent  men  with  whom  you  act,  who  are 
competent  and  who  are  not  ? — Undoubtedly  we  know 
who  are  competent;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  I  knoAv  every  one  who  is  competent.  There 
may  be  persons  competent,  and  of  their  competency  I 
may  not  be  aware. 

3044.  Everything  human  is  more  or  less  exposed 
to  uncertainty  perhaps,  and  difficulty  ;  but  is  it  not  as 
certain  who  are  competent  people  to  perform  painful 
experiments  as  who  are  competent  in  almost  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  or  practice  ? — Undoubtedly  with 
regard  to  men  who  are  well  known,  who  hold  official 
positions,  positions  as  teachers,  and  so  on,  of  their 
competency  we  may  be  well  aware.  We  may  assume 
that.  But  still  there  may  be  persons  who  are  quite 
comjietent  to  perform  experiments,  and  who  might 
advance  not  only  physiological  science  but  also  the 
healing  art,  with  whom  I  and  others  are  not 
acquainted. 

3045.  Must  not  a  person  to  become  competent  pass 


through  some  school  and  receive  some  teaching  ?— 
Certainly. 

3046.  And  will  it  not  be  known  to  those  who  have 
taught  him  whether  he  is  a  competent  person  or  not  ? 
— I  suppose  that  one  may  to  a  large  extent  admit  the 
accuracy  of  your  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  refine  too 
much  in  the  matter,  but  still  I  do  not  wish  to  commit 
myself  to  the  statement  that  I  know,  in  Edinburgh  for 
example,  all  competent  persons.  That  is  the  only 
exception  I  Avish  to  be  made. 

3047.  Making  that  exception,  you  would  argue 
that  speaking  generally  it  is  pretty  well  known,  or 
may  be  known,  who  are  the  competent  persons  in  a 
country  to  pursue  such  investigations  as  those  of 
Harvey,  or  Jenner,  or  Jones  ?  —  Yes,  speaking 
generally. 

3048.  Now  would  it  be  in  your  opinion  any 
restraint  upon  physiological  science  if  the  performance 
of  painful  experiments  upon  living  animals  were 
limited  to  those  who  are  known  to  be  competent  ? — 
If  you  mean  limited  by  legislative  measures  I  have 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  legislation  on  this  matter. 
Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  state  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  have  a  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the 
expression  which  I  find  in  tlje  letter  of  your  secretary 
to  me  as  to  the  object  of  the  Commission,  "  the  i^rac- 
"  tice  of  subjecting  live  animals  to  experiments  for 
"  scientific  purposes."  In  what  sense  are  you  to 
employ  the  term  "  live  animal "  or  "  living  animal."' 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  living  animal "  is  to  be  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  I  apprehend  that  if  there  were  to  be 
legislation  on  this  matter  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  what  is  a  "living  animal"  or  what  is  "  life." 
Now  to  give  a  definition  of  life  has  been  a  difficulty 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day  ;  and  by 
referring  to  the  history  of  physiology  you  will  find 
that  physiological  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  life."  Take  a  frog, 
for  instance,  that  has  had  its  head  cut  oft',  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  which  are  capable  of  responding  to  a 
stimulus ;  are  Ave  to  consider  that  frog  a  living 
animal  ?  There  is  a  difficulty.  A  frog  in  that 
condition,  with  its  head  cut  oft",  and  with  its  muscles 
and  nerves  capable  of  responding  to  a  stimulus,  is  an 
animal  of  the  utmost  importance  in  physiological 
research.  There  is  life  in  the  muscles  and  life  in  the 
nerves  so  far  as  regards  the  capability  of  resjjond- 
ing  to  a  stimulus,  but  that  is  not  life  in  the  animal 
itself  according  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
term ;  so  that  this  is  a  difficulty  Avliich  faces  me  at  the 
very  onset — are  you  to  define  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  determine  by  statute  Avhat  is  a  living  animal 

3049.  Then  one  of  your  fundamental  objections,  or 
perhaps  the  fundamental  objection  to  any  interference 
by  the  legislature  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  animal  that  is  living  and  an  animal 
that  is  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  difficulty. 

3050.  Are  there  any  other  difiiculties  ? — Then  I  find 
a  difficidty  in  this  respect,  that  vivisection  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  practised  by  men  of  science  ;  that 
vivisection  is  extensively  performed  by  others  than 
men  of  science  ;  and  that  if  restrictions  are  to  be  made 
by  legislative  enactments  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
men  of  science  from  operating  on  living  animals,  one 
does  not  see  why  in  common  justice  others  should  not 
be  also  prevented  from  cutting  living  animals,  and  yet, 
if  this  were  done,  it  would  lead  to  difficulties  and 
complications  in  one  of  our  most  important  industrial 
occupations.  I  may  just  give  by  way  of  illustration 
of  this  matter  some  few  facts  that  I  have  collected 
with  reference  to  the  practice  of  vivisection  on  the 
farm.  I  was  inquiring  the  other  day  of  a  farmer  on 
the  Borders,  Avho  has  a  large  number  of  sheep,  how 
many  lambs  he  had  in  the  year.  He  told  me  he  had 
600  lambs,  that  was  his  average  number.  I  said  "  How 
"  many  of  these  lambs  are  males  ?"  "  About  half  the 
"  number."  "  Do  you  castrate  these  males  ?"  "  Oh  yes  ; 
"  we  castrate  them  ;  we  castrate  some  300  lambs  each 
"  year  ;  and  in  addition  to  castrating  them,  we  cut  oft" 
"  their  tails,  or  we  remove  considerable  portions  of  their 
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"  tails  ;  we  find  it  useful  to  have  the  animal's  tail 
"  shortened.  And  then  in  addition  it  is  necessary 
'  also  that  the  lambs  should  be  marked,  which  is  done. 
"  partly  by  snipping  portions  out  of  the  ears,  and 
"  partly  by  branding  them."  Over  the  whole  country 
therefore  many  thousands  of  lambs  are  annually  sub- 
jected to  the  painful  operations  of  casti'ation,  tail 
docking,  and  branding,  without  chloroform  or  other 
anjesthetic  being  administered  either  by  the  farmer  or 
shepherd.  Moreover,  calves  and  colts  are  also  cas- 
trated in  large  numbers  annually.  Now  all  these  are 
vivisections  practised  upon  living  animals  for  certain 
purposes — important  purposes  undoubtedly,  because 
they  improve  the  quality  of  our  mutton  and  beef  and 
make  it  more  palatable  to  the  consumer,  or  enable  the 
farmer  to  recognise  his  own  flock  from  that  of  his 
neighbour,  or  furnish  us  with  more  useful  beasts  of 
burden  than  if  entire  horses  were  employed. 

3051.  But  suppose  the  object  of  the  legislation  was 
to  confine  scientific  experiments  to  persons  of  the 
highest  competence  in  science,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
performance  of  such  experiments  those  who  had  not 
got  that  competence,  would  that  hinder  the  progress  of 
scientific  discovery  ? — Well,  I  can  see  difficulties  even 
in  that  matter.  I  can  imagine  that  cases  of  importance 
might  arise  in  which  a  man  who  has  not  an  established 
name  in  science  might  find  it  necessary  to  perform  an 
experiment  on  a  living  animal  ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  a  medical 
man  in  some  country  town  or  district  is  attending  a 
patient  with  certain  symptoms,  which  perhaps  he  may 
consider  to  be  due  to  the  administration  in  the  food 
or  medicine  of  a  poison  by  some  one  in  the  house  of 
the  patient.  We  know  that  a  very  good  means  of 
determining  the  poisonous  action  of  a  substance  is  by 
administering  a  portion  of  that  sulistance  to  a  living 
animal,  and  by  watching  its  effects  on  that  animal.  In 
such  a  case  as  I  refer  to,  the  medical  man  in  charge 
might  obtain  a  portion  of  the  suspecled  f^od  or 
medicine  administered  to  the  patient,  and  give  that  to 
a  living  animal,  and  so  from  the  symptoms  observed  on 
that  animal  ascertain  whether  it  contained  poison. 
Now  if  you  were  to  restrict  the  experimenting  on 
living  animals  only  to  such  competent  persons  who  let 
us  say  had  been  licensed  to  employ  animals  for  scientific 
purposes,  you  would  prevent  this  medical  man,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  one  who  had  been  so  licensed,  from 
administering  the  suspected  matter  to  an  animal,  and 
so  perhaps  the  life  of  his  patient  might  be  sacrificed. 

3052.  Would  not  it  bcjmore  natural  in  that  case  for 
the  medical  man  to  analyse  the  medicine  or  the 
food  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  one  method  of  getting 
at  the  result  ;  but  a  lai'ge  number  of  medical  men 
have  not  the  necessary  knowledge  to  perform 
a  careful  analysis,  and  there  are  many  substances 
that  when  mixed  with  food,  or  with  various 
medicaments,  are  extremely  difficult  indeed  to 
detect;  and  a  much  more  simple  way  of  detecting 
their  presence  would  be  by  an  experiment  on  an 
animal.  Take,  for  example,  strychnia  ;  strychnia  is 
a  substance  extremely  difficult  to  detect  by  analysis, 
except  by  an  expert,  but  the  administration  of  some- 
thing containing  a  solution  of  strychnia  to  a  living 
animal  veiy  soon  shows  its  presence  by  the  tetanic 
symptoms  produced. 

3053.  Would  you  have  the  patient  go  on  taking 
the  suspected  medicine  or  food  while  the  animal  was 
being  experimented  on  ? — The  experiment  could  be 
performed  without  any  loss  of  time,  so  that  the  poison, 
if  present,  could  be  at  once  detected,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  delay  which  would  be  required  if  a  com- 
plex chemical  analysis  had  to  be  performed. 

3054.  Another  principal  objection  of  yours  to 
legislative  interference  would  be  the  prevention  of  a 
medical  practitioner  who  by  the  hypothesis  is  not 
competent  to  analyse  food  and  medicine,  from  trying 
experiments  on  living  animals  as  to  the  eflfects  of  that 
food  or  medicine  ? — That  is  one  of  my  difficulties. 

3055.  Are  there  any  others? — There  is  another 
difficulty,  that  when  legislative  checks  are  enacted, 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  science  is  likely  to  be 


impeded.  I  might  put  this  case  :  suppose  that 
Galvani  had  lived  in  a  country  where  legislative 
restrictions  had  been  in  force,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  a  person  who  had  received  a  license  to 
practice  on  living  animals,  he  might  have  been 
stojiped  at  the  outset  of  his  discovery,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  electrical  science  might  have  been  delayed 
for  half  a  century  or  more.  I  think  this,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  by  legislative  measures  to  do " 
anything  that  would  be  likely  to  check  the  progress 
of  science,  because  I  hold  that  the  welfare  of 
mankind  is  intimately  bound  up  witli  scientific 
advancement. 

3056.  But  supposing  that  it  be  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  argument  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  which  will  check  the  advancement  of  science, 
would  it  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  any  restric- 
tions which  the  legislature  might  impose,  whether 
they  would  have  that  tendency  or  not  ? — If  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislation  to  check  the  advancement 
of  science  then  of  course  this  part  of  ray  argument 
disappears.  What  I  feel  is  this,  that  as  a  man  pur- 
suing a  scientific  career,  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  making  any 
legislative  enactment  that  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progi'ess  of  science. 

3057.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  I  understand  that 
those  three  points  that  you  have  given  to  us,  you  have 
brought  before  us  as  instances  of  benefit  derived  from 
vivisection  which  would  not  have  been  derived  from 
any  other  source  than  from  experiments  on  living 
animals? — I  have. 

3058.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  impossibility 
of  a  similar  benefit  being  derived  from  experiments  on 
human  bodies? — [f  you  could  get  human  bodies  to 
experiment  on. 

3059.  I  mean  you  do  not  see  any  reasonable  means 
of  getting  at  those  facts  through  human  bodies  ? — I  do 
not. 

3060.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
before  the  Commission  an  accurate  list  of  all  similar 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  vivisection, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  ? — It  would  be 
a  work  of  labour. 

3061.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it  ? — I  think 
it  is  possible  to  do  it,  but  it  would  be  a  work  of 
considerable  labour,  more  especially  in  reviewing  the 
progress  of  science  in  late  years. 

3062.  But  you  seem  to  have  paid  attention  to  that 
particular  point ;  could  you,  not  now,  but  hereafter 
lay  before  us  some  of  the  main  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  vivisection,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  made  without  experiments  on  animals  ? — I  could 
do  so  if  you  gave  me  time  to  get  the  facts  together, 
but  it  Avill  take  time. 

3063.  But  indisputable  facts  ? — I  hold  that  these 
facts  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Commission  to-day 
are  indisputable  facts. 

3064.  You  think  that  you  could  with  time  furnish 
the  Commission  with  a  list  of  similar  experiments 
which  could  not  have  been  made  by  any  other  means 
than  through  experiments  on  living  animals  ? — I 
think  so. 

3065.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  With  regard  to  these  three 
cases  of  which  you  have  given  us  an  interesting 
account,  take  first  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  ;  at  that  time  there  were  no  anassthetics ;  do 
you  imagine  that  those  experiments,  if  the  discovery 
were  now  to  be  made,  could  or  could  not  be  conducted 
under  anaesthetics  ? — I  think  that  Harvey's  experi- 
ments might  have  been  conducted  under  anesthetics. 

3066.  And  now  take  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels,  in  that  case  could  they  ? — Most  certainly. 

3067.  The  nervous  experiments  could  not,  I  sup- 
pose ? — In  part,  but  not  altogether. 

3068.  Then  with  reference  to  two  out  of  the  three 
altogether,  and  in  regard  to  the  last  in  part,  anaBsthetics 
could  have  been  used  ? — Yes. 

3069.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  How  many  years  have 
you  been  engaged  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  Edin- 
burgh?— I  have  been  engaged  for  21  years. 


Mr. 
W.  Turner, 
M.B. 

2G  Oct.  1875. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  3070.  Have  you  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 

W.  Turner,     under  your  charge  ?  —  The  largest   class   in  Great 
Britain. 

!6  Oct  1875  3071.  About  what  would  be  the  average  of  that 
'  '    class  ? — My  numbers  last  winter  were  468. 

3072.  Now,  are  many  of  those  students  also  attend- 
ing lectures  on  physiology  ? — About  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  those  students. 

3073.  And  they  therefore  have  the  advantage,  if  it 
be  an  advantage,  of  witnessing  the  demonstrations  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  last  before  us,  Professor 
Rutherford  ? — They  have. 

3074.  Do  you  know  many  of  these  gentlemen  pri- 
vately, so  as  to  know  what  their  work  is  ? — Some  small 
proportion,  but  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  students 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  only  a  small  pro- 

■  poi'tion  have  I  any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with. 

3075.  From  anything  that  you  laave  heard  about 
them,  are  you  induced  to  believe  that  they  practise 
vivisection  in  private  ?  —  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
they  do. 

3076.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  do  ? 
— It  is  possible  that  a  student  may  occasionally,  but 
certainly  there  is  no  practice  of  it,  that  I  am  quite 
clear  about.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  here  and 
there  a  student  may  not  do  it,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
the  practice.  On  that  I  can  speak,  I  think,  without 
hesitation. 

3077.  Now  passing  from  students,  do  you  think 
that  after  they  become  medical  practitioners  them- 
selves, they  carry  on  the  practice  of  vivisection  to  any 
extent  ?— Certainly  not. 

3078.  Have  they  either  the  time,  generally  speaking, 
or  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  ? — They  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity,  nor,  I  think  I  may  say, 
the  inclination  either. 

3079.  As  far  as  you  have  observed,  is  the  tendency 
rather  against  vivisection  on  the  part  of  those  gentle- 
men than  in  favour  of  it  ? — I  think  that  on  the  part 
of  most  men  in  this  countiy  there  is  a  repugnance  to 
experiment  on  a  living  animal.  I  have  adduced 
evidence  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  both  those  gentlemen 
experimented  on  living  animals  unwillingly  ;  and  with 
regard  to  myself,  when  I  have  to  do  it  for  my  own 
private  I'esearches,  it  is  only  resorted  to  when  there  is 
a  feeling  of  its  being  of  paramount  importance. 

3080.  And  as  far  as  you  have  had  any  opjjortunity 
of  observing,  is  that  practice  which  you  say  you  follow 
yourself  followed  by  others  ? — Such  is  my  belief. 

3081.  (^3Ir.  Huxley.)  I  should  like,  following  up 
the  question  that  Lord  Winmarleigh  put  to  you  just 
now,  to  inquire  whether,  in  addition  to  the  cases  that 
you  have  put  before  us  a  great  number  of  similar  cases 
might  not  be  produced  ? — They  might  undoubtedly. 

3082.  Suppose  I  take  the  several  functions.  Take 
digestion,  for  example,  is  it  possible  that  our  know- 
ledge of  that  function  could  be  what  it  is,  without  the 
knowledge  which  we  derive  from  vivisection,  and  vivi- 
section only  ? — Certainly  not. 

3083.  Take  secretion,  and  reminding  you  of  the 
late  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the 
glands,  let  me  ask  you,  could  we  have  any  conception 
of  what  that  consists  in  without  vivisection  ?  —  No 
conception. 

3084.  Turn  to  the  important  functions  relating  not 
only  to  the  circulation  but  to  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  over  the  body,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
matters  in  regard  both  to  healthy  and  diseased  states, 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  have  any  notion 
about  them  without  vivisection  ? — The  action  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  which  are  the  regulating  nerves  of 
the  blood  vessels,  can  only  be  got  at  by  experiment. 

3085.  Then  I  will  take  a  matter  of  importance  alike 
to  pathologists  and  physiologists,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  or  those  nerves  the  function 
of  which  is  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  other  parts  ? — 
That  knowledge  can  only  be  got  at  by  experiments. 

3086.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  may  I  not,  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  that  we 
should  be  absolutely  in  the  dark  respecting  them, 


except  for  experiments  on  Hving  animals  ? — Yes  ; 
anatomy  had  done  all  that  it  could  do;  experiment  was 
absolutely  essential  to  work  out  the  function  of  the 
nervous  system. 

3087.  To  pass  from  the  nervous  system  to  organs 
such  as  the  kidneys,  what  possible  mode  could  there 
be  of  ascertaining  whether  the  formation  of  urea  takes 
place  in  the  system  generally,  or  in  the  kidneys,  except 
by  experiment  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

3088.  To  take  next  the  whole  reproductive  func- 
tions, may  I  ask  you  whether,  from  the  first,  our 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  that  process  in 
the  higher  animals  is  not  entirely  due  to  experiments 
such  as  those  of  Bischoff  ? — And  the  experiments  of 
Harvey. 

3089.  It  has  been  suggested  before  us  frequently 
that  this  method  of  experimentation  which  is  now  prac- 
tised is  something  newly  introduced  into  physiological 
science,  but  I  think  that  the  oases  which  you  have 
quoted  have  sufficiently  refuted  that  statement? — I 
think  so. 

3090.  Then  as  regards  the  undoubted  fact  that  such 
experiments  are  more  largely  performed  now  than 
they  were  30  years  ago,  is  it  not  the  case  that  that 
has  arisen,  not  from  the  introduction  of  any  new 
method,  but  simply  from  the  greater  thoroughness 
of  teaching  in  physiology  now  as  compared  with  the 
teaching  of  physiology  30  years  ago  ? — Partly  from 
the  introduction  of  a  greater  thoroughness  of  teaching, 
and  partly,  I  think  I  may  also  say,  from  a  great 
scientific  revival.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
undoubtedly  towards  scientific  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, more  men  have  given  their  minds  to  science,  and 
consequently  there  are  more  workers  in  the  field. 

3091.  Then  as  respects  the  use  of  experimental 
demonstration  for  teaching,  it  is  very  hard  for  those 
who  have  not  been  occupied  in  scientific  research,  to 
understand  the  great  difference  which  there  is  between 
a  person  who  is  acquainted  Avith  a  fiact  at  first  hand 
and  a  person  who  knows  it  only  by  hearsay ;  but  it 
will  be  within  your  knowledge  that  in  every  branch 
of  physical  science  it  has  been  considered  within  the 
last  30  or  40  years  to  be  of  fundamental  importance 
to  give  the  student  practical  instruction  ? — That  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  dubiety  at  all. 
The  whole  tendency  of  modern  scientific  teaching  is 
to  make  the  education  practical. 

3092.  I  suppose  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  of 
which  it  might  be  hoped  or  expected  a  pHori  that  you 
could  teach  it  just  as  well  by  books  and  pictures  as 

you  can  by  practical  work,  it  would  be  anatomy  ?  ■ 

Yes,  but  I  should  attach  no  value  to  anatomical 
teaching  that  was  not  practical. 

3093.  That,  however,  is  a  clear  case  of  mere  struc- 
ture ? — Yes. 

3094.  And  you  can  give  exceedingly  good  pictures 
of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  probably  you  can  convey  a 
better  image  of  a  thing  without  seeing  it  in  anatomy 
than  you  can  in  anything  else  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3095.  And  yet  I  su^jpose  you,  as  a  professor  of 
anatomy,  would  simply  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
making  a  man  an  anatomist  without  dissecting  these 
parts  practically  ? — Most  certainly  so. 

3096.  And  it  is  the  case  with  every  branch  of 
science,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

3097.  Your  University  of  Edinburgh  is  at  present 
making  great  sacrifices,  and  •  has  been  collecting  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  very  largely  extend- 
ing its  practical  teaching — Yes. 

3098.  So  that,  taken  together  with  the  development 
of  laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  shows  that 
there  is  a  complete  and  general  consensus  amongst 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  this  matter, 
that  practical  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  — It 
does. 

3099.  You,  I  think,  are  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.? — Yes,  I  have 
been  so  from  the  commencement. 

3100.  So  that  you  are,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  knowledge  of  what  is  doing  in 
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Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  it  comes  before 
lue  iiaturaUj. 

3101.  And  I  suppose  you  can  tell  us  whether  those 
countries  in  which  practical  research  is  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  the  most  thorough  are  not  those  Avhich 
furnish  you  with  the  largest  quantity  of  new  dis- 
coveries ? — -The  greatest  amount  of  new  material  comes 
from  Germany,  which  is  the  country  where  practical 
instruction  and  training  in  scientific  methods  are  pro- 
bably most  systematically  and  actively  carried  on  at 
the  present  time. 

3102.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had 
a  general  objection,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  legis- 
lation on  the  question  which  is  before  us,  because  you 
considered  that  it  would  be  making  a  law  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  so-called  offences  when  precisely  similar 
oifences,  it  they  be  such,  would  be  committed  on  a 
^•astly  larger  scale,  and  would  not  in  any  way  be 
affected  ? — That  is  one  of  my  difficulties ;  I  think  it 
would  be  class  legislation  of  a  most  offensive  and  ob- 
jectionable kind. 

3103.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  that  is  a  feeling 
which  is  shared  very  strongly  by  sundry  of  your  col- 
leagues and  other  persons  of  eminence  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3 1 04.  Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  possible 
to  control  practices  in  physiological  laboratories  by 
some  system  of  inspection,  has  it  occurred  to  you  to 
consider  how  that  would  work  in  practice ;  and  I  ask 
you,  as  knowing  so  thoroughly  the  real  manner  in 
which  these  things  do  work  ? — I  am  familiar,  and  have 
been  familiar  ever  since  I  became  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
in  1854,  with  the  workings  of  an  Act  applicable  to 
anatomists  called  the  Anatomy  Act.  All  anatomical 
teachers  are  subject  to  inspection — a  government 
officer,  an  inspector  of  anatomy,  is  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  all  anatomical  schools  are  in- 
spected by  this  ofBcial  iinder  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
question.  But  there  is  a  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  physiological  teaching,  in  this 
way,  before  the  Anatomy  Act  the  practice  of  anatomy 
was  illegal,  there  were  no  legal  means  of  obtaining 
bodies  for  dissection  before  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
excepting  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged  ;  and 
the  Anatomy  Act,  although  called  an  Act  for  regu- 
lating the  schools  of  anatomy,  really  in  its  operation  is  an 
Act  for  facilitating  the  practice  and  pursuit  of  anatomy, 
because  the  Anatomy  Act  provides  us  by  legal  means 
witli  the  material  which  we  have  to  examine  in  our 
anatomical  work.  If  a  system  of  inspection  could 
be  introduced  which  Avould  not  hinder  the  progress  of 
physiological  inquiry,  or  prevent  a  practitioner  from 
acquiring  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient, 
I  should  see  no  difficulties  in  it,  but  if  a  measure  of 
inspection  were  to  be  introduced  which  would  hinder 
the  progress  of  physiological  inquiry  and  medical 
research,  then  on  the  grounds  that  1  have  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  evidence,  I  should  have  an  objection 
to  it. 

3105.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  of  anatomy  are 
exceedingly  simple,  I  think.  I  think  that  his  business 
is  simply  to  see  that  the  bodies  which  are  dissected  in 
your  tlieatre,  for  example,  have  been  legitimately  come 
by  ? — That  they  have  been  legitimately  come  by. 

3106.  And  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  about  that 
point,  and  that  they  are  properly  buried,  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do  ? — Nothing  else. 

3107.  But  supposing  that  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  of  anatomy  not  only  to  see  to  these  points,  but 
also  to  see  that  you  did  your  dissection  properly,  and  that 
you  did  not  employ  clumsy  people  in  making  dissections, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  that  you  were  not  employing 
people  in  making  useless  dissections,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  that  your  teaching  could  go  on  ? — 
It  would  be  quite  impossible,  because  it  would  be 
making  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  who  probably  would 
be  a  person  witliout  any  special  anatomical  knowledge, 
a  judge  over  experts. 

3108.  In  the  case  of  an  inspector  of  physiological 
laboratories  you  have  two  alternatives,  either  he  must 
be  a  person  who  knows  something  about  it,  a  compe- 
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tent  judge,  or  he  must  be  a  person  who  does  not 
know  anything  about  it,  or  knows  very  little  about  it.     W.  Turner, 
If  he  is  a  competent  judge  it  has  been  suggested  that  "  • 

he  would  in  all  probability  be  in  sympathy  Avith  the    26  Oct.  1875. 

scientific  person  who  was  in  the  laboratory,  and  that   

his  insijection  therefore  would  be  of  no  good.  If  he 
is  an  incompetent  person,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
well  educated  a  person  he  might  be,  I  presume  that 
the  difficulties  you  have  just  referred  to  would  infal- 
libly arise,  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  unable  to 
comprehend  the  drift  of  your  experiments,  and  he 
might  very  often  report  that  you  were  doing  barbarous 
and  horrible  things  when  you  Avere  doing  that  which 
Avas  perfectly  right  and  necessary.  I  am  not  putting 
that  difficulty  to  you  merely  speculatively,  but  I  am 
basing  it  upon  Avhat  has  actually  occurred.  I  presume 
that  you  could  not  meet  Avith  a  more  respectable  and 
in  many  ways  excellent  body  of  persons  than  the 
committee  who  manage  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  I  ve  every  respect  for  them 
and  their  efforts.  But  a  representation  from  that 
committee  has  come  before  us,  containing  statements 
respecting  cruelty  said  to  be  perpetrated  on  animals. 
One  of  those  statements  upon  which  a  formal  assertion 
of  cruelty,  although  it  was  excused,  has  been  put 
forward  was  this,  namely,  that  a  lady  teacher  had 
taken  a  -lobster  to  a  class,  and  had  cut  it  up  before  her 
pupils,  the  lobster  being  alive  and  moving  about  after 
it  was  cut.  The  Avhole  evidence,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  that  the  lobster  in  being  cut  moved  its  limbs.  Is 
that  evidence  in  your  opinion  that  the  lobster  was 
sentient,  or  may  it  have  made  those  movements  as  a 
purely  reflex  action  ? — There  is  no  evidence  from 
a  general  statement  of  that  kind  that  the  lobster 
Avas  a  sentient  creature,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  not, 
because  Ave  know  well  that  niOA^ements  Avill  occur  from 
reflex  action  where  there  is  no  consciousness  either  of 
the  movement  or  of  the  application  of  the  irritant 
which  may  haA'e  occasioned  the  movement. 

3109.  In  other  words,  if  the  persons  who  reported 
upon  that  case  had  had  any  instruction  in  elementary 
physiology,  they  would  not  have  dreamt  for  a 
moment  of  basing  a  charge  of  cruelty  upon  that  fact  ? 
— Most  certainly  they  Avould  not. 

3110.  Then  I  apprehend  that,  as  a  physiologist,  you 
would  not  feel  very  happy  if  your  laboratory  Avere 
inspected  even  by  persons  of  that  degree  of  respect- 
ability and  good  faith,  and  it  were  left  to  them  to 
report  upon  what  they  might  think  was  wrong  ? — I 
thinlc  it  would  be  most  dangerous. 

3111.  In  fact,  physiologists  under  these  circumstances 
would  probably  be  incessantly  worried  by  chai'ges  avhich 
had  no  sort  of  real  foundation  ? — I  think  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  this  (it  may  be,  perhaps,  a  somewhat 
strong  statement  to  make),  that  if  physiological  laboi'u- 
tories  in  this  country  were  put  under  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  persons  of  that  kind  we  should 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  scientific  Europe  ;  that 
is  my  strong  conviction. 

3112.  (Mr.  Erichsc7i.)  To  pursue  the  subject  that 
Mr.  Huxley  has  been  inquiring  into,  in  the  event  of 
a  method  of  inspection  being  devised  that  would  not 
be  oppressive  to  physiologists,  or  that  would  not  be 
a  check  to  physiological  science,  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  that  ?  No  such 
method  has  as  yet,  I  believe,  been  devised  or  pro- 
posed ? — I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  proposed  method  before  I  answered  the 
question. 

3113.  I  think  one  of  your  objections  to  legislation 
Avas  this,  you  stated  that  there  Avas  a  difficulty  in  the 
definition  of  the  words  "  living  animal,"  and  you 
illustrated  that  by  the  case  of  a  frog  whose  head  had 
been  removed,  and  who  still  possessed  the  capability 
of  automatic  moA'ements  ? — Yes. 

3114.  But  in  that  case  is  not  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  the  removal  of  the  brain  or  head,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  animal  is  certainly  a  living 
animal,  and  the  experiment  commences  when  the 
brain  or  head  is  removed,  and  everything  subsequent 
is  upon  an  animal  in  that  condition  ? — Undoubtedly, 
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Mr.         if  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  frog  were  to  be 
W.  Turner,     regarded  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  experiment,  the  removal  of  the  head  would 
26  Oct  1875  beginning  of  the  experiment,  but  most  persons 

  would  regard  a  frog  as  killed  when  its  head  was  cut 

off,  and  that  any  experiment  afterwards  performed 
was  on  a  dead,  and  not  on  a  living  animal. 

3115.  I  think  that  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
inspection,  or  of  licensing,  or  at  all  events  of  legisla- 
tive interference  in  some  way  or  other,  there  is  one 
view  that  may  be  taken,  and  it  is  this,  that  as  matters 
are  at  the  present  moment  I  suppose  that  any  man 
can,  if  he  has  the  time  and  the  means,  engage  a  room 
and  pursue  any  kind  of  physiological  inquiry  that  he 
pleases,  provided  that  he  keeps  himself  free  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  ? — So  far  as  I  know  it  is  so. 

3116.  And  that  any  man  might  pursue  a  chimera. 
A  man  might,  for  instance,  wish  to  ascertain  the  seat 
of  the  soul  or  the  seat  of  life,  (and  I  will  give  you  in 
an  instant  an  example  of  a  very  eminent  man  who 
Avished  to  do  so,)  and  he  might  immolate  many  thou- 
sands of  animals  in  the  pursuit  of  that  chimera  in 
trying  to  find  the  seat  of  the  soul  or  the  seat  of  life, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  doing  so  ? 
Is  not  this  the  case  at  the  present  time.  ,.•  If  I, 
for  instance,  as  a  medical  man,  chose  to  investigate 
the  seat  of  the  soul,  or  the  seat  of  life,  or  had  ideas 
about  that,  I  might  experiment  on  any  number,  on 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  animals  that  I  chose  to 
immolate  in  pursuit  of  that  chimera  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  exact  working  of 
the  Act  to  answer  that  question. 

3117.  There  was  a  very  eminent  man  Avho  is  now 
dead.  Dr.  Stevens,  Avho  was  a  great  surgeon  ;  he  first 
tied  the  internal  Iliac  artery,  and  he  performed  a  great 
many  physiological  experiments  upon  the  blood,  and 
some  experiments  on  Asiatic  cholera.  I  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  ascertain  the 
seat  of  life.  I  do  not  know  that  he  experimented, 
but  he  Avrote  a  great  deal  and  talked  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and  he  might  have  experimented  to  any 
extent.  He  had  been  an  experimenter  and  a  suc- 
cessful surgeon  in  early  life,  and  might  have  gone 
.on  experimenting  to  any  extent  in  pursuit  of  what 
most  of  his  friends  thought  were  mere  idle  fancies. 
So  that,  I  think,  there  is  that  view  with  regard  to  the 
possible  expediency  of  some  kind  of  inspection  ? — 
Tlien  who  is  to  be  the  judge  ? 

3118.  That  I  know  nothing  of.  Then  I  would  take 
jmother  point  which  you  stated  in  reference  to  this 
verj'  matter,  namely,  that  a  practitioner  in  the  coimtry 
who  had  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  might  find  it 
necessary  to  experiment  on  animals  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  poison  his  patient  was  probably  suffer- 
ing from.  We  know  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
that  kind  which  have  now  and  then  occurred.  But  is 
not  that  case  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  country 
practitioner  having  to  perform  a  surgical  operation 
which  he  has  never  done,  and  who  wishes  to  refresli 
his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  that  operation  ;  he  is  precluded  by  the  Anatomy 
Act  from  taking  a  dead  body  into  his  house  in  order  to 
do  it,  and  he  comes  (as  I  know  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge men  have  done)  to  a  London  school,  or  a  central 
school,  and  there  dissects  the  part  on  which  he  is 
afterwards  going  to  operate.  Will  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at 
least  in  the  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  and  making 
the  necessary  experiment  in  some  central  school  that 
is  legalized  or  licensed,  to  obtain  in  that  way  the 
information  tliat  he  wished  to  acquire  ? — That  is  just  a 
point  that  I  have  considered,  and  I  think  I  can 
show  that  the  cases  are  not  strictly  comparable.  There 
are  certain  operations  which  have  to  be  performed  by 
the  surgeon,  and  Avhich  must  be  done  without  delay, 
relying  upon  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses — he  has 
no  time  to  resort  to  schools  of  medicine,  dissecting 
schools,  and  so  on —  I  refer  to  such  operations  as  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy  in  impending  suffocation. 


and  the  performance  of  the  operation  for  relief  of 
strangulated  hernia.  I  would  cite  those  as  comparable 
with  the  case  I  put  just  now,  not  such  cases  as  exci- 
sion of  joints,  where  the  operation  may  be  put  off  for  a 
time,  and  where  the  practitioner  may  revive  his 
anatomical  knowledge  by  going  to  a  medical  school 
to  make  a  special  dissection. 

3119.  But  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  of  chronic 
poisoning,  because  it  is  the  cases  in  which  you  have 
suspected  chronic  poisoning  that  you  make  the  expe- 
riments on  animals  ? — This  feeling,  however,  I  think 
must  act  on  the  mind  of  any  practitioner  who  is  in 
attendnnce  on  a  case  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  sooner 
it  is  settled  the  better  ;  that  if  there  is  some  one  in  a 
house  administering  poison  to  a  resident  in  that  house 
the  sooner  the  administration  of  that  poison  is  checked 
the  better.  It  should  be  done  at  once ;  and  it  is 
just  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  poison,  such  as  strychnia, 
the  detection  of  which  in  organic  fiuids  by  ordinary 
chemical  analysis  is  so  very  difficult,  that  a  rapid 
solution  of  the  question  is  desirable. 

3120.  But  still,  as  there  would  be  many  central 
schools  licensed  all  over  the  country,  in  all  of  the 
large  medical  schools  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  no 
medical  practitioner  would  be  many  hours  removed 
from  one  of  those  centres ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
practically,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  very  great  ? — 
Undoubtedly  what  you  have  stated  does  to  some  extent 
remove  the  objection  which  I  have  raised,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  altogether  removes  it. 

3121.  In  addition  to  those  cases  Avhich  Professor 
Huxley  brought  forward,  in  which  there  Avas  direct 
advantage  obtained  by  physiological  investigation, 
direct  advantage  to  science,  aiad  indirectly,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  so  on, 
I  Avould  ask  you,  as  it  might  be  interesting  to  some 
members  of  the  Commission,  about  two  or  three  other 
cases  that  have  a  direct  bearing  xtpon  the  treatment  of 
disease,  whether  surgical  or  medical.  One,  for  instance, 
is  the  Avhole  subject  of  asphyxia  ;  the  nature  of  that 
process,  the  gases  that  are  respirable  and  irrespirable, 
and  the  influence  of  artificial  respiration  has  been 
Avorked  out,  has  it  not,  during  the  last  century  or 
more  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals  ? — Yes,  it 
has. 

3122.  And  could  not  have  been  ascertained  other- 
Avise.  For  instance,  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  was 
generally  belicA^ed  that  a  person  who  was  droAvned  was 
droAvned  by  SAvalloAving  Avater,  or  by  the  Avater  getting 
into  his  lungs  and  filling  them  up,  until  it  was  proA'ed 
by  experiment  that  such  Avas  not  the  case  ? — I  believe 
that  Avas  the  idea. 

3123.  And  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  subject  human 
beings  to  the  experiment  of  breathing  irrespirable 
gases  ? — ^Yes. 

3124.  Those  experiments  must  be  made  necessarily 
on  the  lower  animals  ? — Yes. 

3125.  Then,  again,  if  we  take  a  subject  which  is  of 
considerable  impoitance  in  surgerj^,  namely,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  bone  from  the  ijcriosteum,  the  method 
of  union  of  broken  bones,  and  of  bones  that  haA^e  been 
partially  excised,  and  the  method  of  the  repair  of 
tendons,  all  that  has  been,  or  at  least  a  very  great  part 
of  it  has  been,  Avorked  out  by  a  series  of  experiments 
xipon  lower  animals  by  physiologists  and  surgeons  in 
France  and  a  number  of  surgeons  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3126.  Then,  again,  if  we  were  to  take  that  disease 
called  diabetes,  it  Avas  supposed,  not  many  years  ago, 
that  the  sugar  Avas  formed  in  the  kidneys  ;  it  is  now 
knoAvn  by  physiological  experiment  that  the  sugar 
may  be  produced  by  a  lesion  of  the  nerA'ous  system. 
Claude  Bernard  has  shown,  that  if  a  certain  portion 
of  the  brain  is  injured  you  get  sugar  in  the  urine  ; 
tliat  the  sugar  has  nothing  more  to  do  Avith  the  ludney, 
and  is  no  more  a  kidney  disease,  in  point  of  fact,  than 
the  purulent  expectoration  in  a  consumptive  patient 
has  to  do  Avith  the  mouth  ;  that  the  kidney  merely 
evolves  it  from  the  system  just  as  the  mouth  ejects 
the  purulent  m;;fter  from  the  lungs? — That  is  the 
case. 
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3127.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  seem  very  much  afraid 
of  preventing  any  competent  person  from  making 
these  inquiries  ;  but  1  thought  you  did  not  seem  very 
much  afraid  of  allowing  incompetent  persons  to  make 
them  ? — I  think  you  can  hardly  have  taken  my  answer 
correctly.  I  think  I  raised  the  objection  who  is  to 
judge  whether  a  person  is  competent  or  incom- 
petent ;  there  is  my  difficulty. 

3128.  That  is  precisely  my  point.  Supposing  that 
auy  system  of  restriction  practically  did  prevent  a  few 
competent  persons,  but  also  a  great  many  incompetent 
persons,  from  making  these  experiments,  is  not  the 
loss  on  the  one  hand  much  more  than  balanced  by  the 
gain  on  the  other  ? — That  is  a  question  which  I  am 
not  prepared  altogether  to  answer  in  the  form  in 
which  you  put  it,  because  I  hold  that  competent 
persons  ought  not  to  be  restricted,  and  I  should  be 
soiTy  to  see  any  measure  introduced  which  would 
preveut  competent  persons  from  conducting  experi- 
ments which  they  may  conceive  to  be  of  physiological 
importance  and  of  practical  value. 

3 1 29.  That  comes,  does  it  not,  to  what  I  said,  that 
you  are  much  more  afraid  of  ])reventing  competent 
persons  than  of  not  preventing  incompetent  persons  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  country 
experiments  on  living  animals  are  carried  on  by  in- 
competent persons. 

3130.  Now  you  spoke  with  very  great  confidence 
as  to  the  fact  that  medical  students  in  Edinburgh  do 
not  perform  these  experiments  in  their  own  private 
rooms  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  do. 

3131.  We  have  had  before  us  the  statement  of  a 
gentleman  signed  by  him,  who  probably  was  one  of 
your  own  pupils,  Mr.  James  B.  Mills,  M.R.C.S.,  Avho 
states  that  in  his  first  session  he  saw  a  few  of  these 
experiments,  and  that  in  the  following  term,  having 
become  a  senior,  he  was  introduced  to  a  great  number 
of  such  vivisections,  and  on  some  occasions  operated 
himself  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mills  at  all. 

3132.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  all  probability, 
if  these  things  did  happen  at  all,  they  would  not  come 
to  your  knowledge  rather  than  that  they  would  ? — I 

•  think  that  if  there  were  any  abuse  at  all  it  would 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

3133.  At  all  events,  if  this  statement  is  true,  here 
are  a  number  of  experiments  which  have  happened  of 
the  kind  which  you  would  object  to,  and  which  did 
not  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  anj  thing  about  the  statement,  because  I  know 
nothing  of  the  individual  making  it. 

3134.  I  hope  we  shall  have  him  before  us,  and  shall 
know  from  him  how  far  the  statements  can  be  con- 
firmed. Then,  again,  you  take  a  strong  objection  to 
putting  any  kind  of  restrictions  on  these  experiments, 
on  the  ground  that  no  such  restrictions  are  put  in  the 
case  of  farmers  and  shepherds  who  perform  these  kinds 
of  experiments  on  living  animals.  Is  there  not  this 
great  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  that  in  their 
case  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  persons  who 
perform  those  experiments  not  to  do  more  than  the 
necessary  injury  to  the  animal  in  question,  while 
in  the  other  case  the  interest  is  purely  scientific,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  itself  is  in  no  respect  the 
interest  of  the  operator  ? — I  am  afraid  that  }  0u  do  not 
in  that  question  altogether  recognise  the  conditions 
under  which  a  scientific  experiment  should  be  made  ; 
because  it  is  most  certainly  to  the  interest  of  the 
experimenter  that  the  animal  should  be  injured  as 
little  as  jiossible,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  the  farmer's 
interest  that  the  animal  should  be  injured  as  little  as 
possible.  One  of  the  great  conditions  of  experimenting 
on  animals  is  that  you  should  inflict  as  small  an  amount 
of  pain  and  disturbance  as  possible ;  the  greater  the 
pain  or  the  disturbance  that  you  occasion  to  the 
functions  of  the  animal  the  less  your  experiment  is 
likely  to  answer  ;  you  must  minimise  the  pain  and 
minimise  the  disturbance. 

3135.  Surely  such  an  answer  as  that  has  no  uppli- 
catiofi  at  all  to  such  an  experiment  as  poisoning  an 
animal  by  sti-ychnine  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 


to  a  class  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  cited  that  experiment  Mr. 
at  all  in  connexion  with  class  demonstration.  m^jb'"^' 

3136.  There  must  be  surely  numberless  experimeats  ' 

in  which  the  experiment  made  is    perfectly  m.ule    26  Oct.  J 875. 

Avhether  the  animal  is  more  or  less  injured  by  the   

experiment.  Of  course,  if  it  is  an  object  to  save  tiie 
life  of  the  animal,  or  if  it  is  an  object  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  to  its  system,  except  for  the  particular 
object  of  the  experiment,  what  you  say  is  perfectly 
true  ;  but  there  may  be  plenty  of  experiments,  nwy 
there  not,  in  which  that  is  not  the  object  at  all  ? — 
Many  experiments  undoubtedly  result  in  the  death  of 
the  creature ;  tliere  is  no  question  that  many 
experiments  must  result  in  the  death  of  the  creature. 

3137.  And  in  those  experiments  there  very  often 
can  be  no  identification,  except  such  as  humanity 
causes  between  the  welfare  of  the  animal  nnd  the 
object  of  the  operator  ? — I  must  again  repeat  (because 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  cardinal  importance  in  con- 
nexion -with  this  inquiry)  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  physiological  experimentation  that  as 
little  pain  and  as  little  disturbance  of  the  function  as 
possible  should  be  occasioned  to  the  creature,  and  that 
it  should  all  be  done  as  gently  and  as  humanely  as  is 
possible,  because,  unless  it  is  so  done,  so  many  dis- 
turbing elements  are  brought  into  the  case  that  it  is 
excessively  difficult  to  interpret  the  experiment. 

3138.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  essential  that 
there  should  be  pain.  For  instance,  your  colleague, 
who  has  just  preceded  you,  has  shown  that  a  variety 
of  experiments  could  not  have  been  tried  without 
giving  pain  to  the  animal,  and  that  he  was  not  able 
to  give  aniBSthetics  on  that  ground  ? — Undoubtedly 
in  those  experiments  which  have  for  their  oliject  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  pain  must  be'  given  ;  but 
anyone  with  ordinary  humane  feelings  would  minimise 
that  as  much  as  possible. 

3139.  That  is  always  assuming,  as  you  seem  to 
assume  throughout,  that  the  operator  will  be  a  man 
of  these  highly  cultivated  feelings  and  of  the  proper 
comjietence  ?  — But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  men 
who  practice  experiments  on  living  animals  in  this 
country  are  not  humane  men. 

3140.  But  supposing  that  that  could  be  shown,  and 
a  case  of  that  kind  could  be  made  out,  in  that  ctise 
you  would  give  up  your  argument  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  consider  a  hypothetical  case 
of  that  kind.  I  have  no  experience  of  that  sort ;  my 
experience  i.s  the  other  way. 

3141.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  greater  number  of 
practitioners  now  living  have  learnt  physiology  Avith- 
out  any  practical  teaching  of  the  kind  that  is  involved 
in  ])ainful  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  most  of 
them  without  any  experiments  on  living  animals  at 
all  beyond  those  of  course  of  the  hospital  and  their 
ordinary  private  practice  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
physiological  teaching  up  to  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  was  not  practical  teaching;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  merely  teaching  from  lectures  and 
books. 

3142.  Would  you  not  say  that  a  large  number  of 
the  practising  physicians  and  surgeons  now  living 
have  had  very  little  of  this  particular  kind  of  teach- 
ing ? — I  think,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that 
there  was  very  little  practical  teaching  of  physiology  in 
the  schools  of  medicine  in  this  country  until  within  a 
recent  period.  It  is  only  indeed  Avithin  a  recent 
period  that  it  has  become  strongly  imjjressed  upon  the 
profession,  and  the  A^arious  authorities  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  practical  teaching  in  physiology  io  required 
and  is  necessary.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  medical 
authorities  have  only  of  late  years  satisfied  themselves 
of  and  regulated  for. 

3143.  But  strong  as  your  impression  is  that  it  is 
requisite,  you  would  shrink  from  saying  that  all  the 
eminent  men  who  never  have  had  that  teaching  are 
incompetent  on  that  account  ? — But  I  think  you  will 
find,  if  you  go  into  the  histories  of  these  eminent  men,  that 
although  they  may  not  have  had  tencliing  in  practical 
physiology  in  the  schools  they  taught  it  to  themselves. 
If  you  look  at  the  life  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic, 
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Mr.         or  if  you  go  back  to  the  earlier  years  of  Sir  James 
W.  Turner,     Paget,  and  men  of  similar  eminence  in  the  profession, 
you  will  find  that  they  were  all  practical  experimen- 
!G  Oct  1875    ^^^^      their  younger  years.    In  short,  that  has  been 

  '    midoubtedly  one  of  the  means  by  which  men  have 

risen  to  eminence  in  the  medical  profession. 

3144.  One,  but  not  the  only  means  ? — I  say  one  of 
the  means  and  a  most  important  means.  They  have 
employed  the  earlier  years  of  their  life  in  experi- 
mental physiological  inquiry,  and  on  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  their  earlier  years  they  have  based  their 
practice. 

3145.  But  you  would  shrinlc  from  saying  that  no 
eminent  men  are  now  practising  who  have  not  ob- 
tained their  knowledge  in  that  way  ?  —  It  would 
require  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
life  of  men  now  in  practice  than  I  possess  before  I 
could  say  that ;  but  1  could  mention  many.  I  have  told 
you  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  I  will  add  Sir  George  Burrows ;  all  to 
my  knowledge  men  who  have  practised  experiments 
and  published  their  researches.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  who  may  not  themselves  have 
practised  physiological  experiments  have  yet  availed 
themselves  in  their  methods  of  practice  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  through  the  experiments  of  others. 
Perhaps  you  would  allow  me,  in  sujjplement  to  what 
I  have  just  stated,  to  say  that  there  is  no  question  at 
all  that  many  physiological  experiments  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  living  animals.  A  large  number  of 
experiments,  for  example,  on  chemical  physiology,  do 
not  require  living  animals  to  be  killed  or  injured. 

3146.  As  to  your  impression  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  degradation  to  the  profession  in  any  kind  of 
restriction  being  imposed,  surely  you  would  not  say  that 
there  was  any  degradation  to  the  millowners  in  the 
restriction  that  was  put  on  the  employment  of  children 
as  factory  hands  in  the  mills  ? — I  do  not  think  I  used 
the  word  "  degradation  ;"  I  have  no  recollection  of  em- 
ploying that  expression. 

3147.  I  think  you  employed  some  sort  of  equivalent 
for  it  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  using  such  an  ex- 
pression. 

3 1 48.  In  that  case,  then,  did  I  misunderstand  you  as 
saying  that  the  profession  Avould  feel  injured  as  a  whole 
by  any  restrictions  ? — The  expression  I  used  was,  that 
if  such  persons  as  were  referred  to  in  the  question  put 
to  me  (3111)  were  made  inspectors  of  physiological 
laboratories  we  should  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
scientific  Europe. 

3149.  It  was  to  a  different  part  of  your  evidence  I 
was  referring.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  would  feel  injured  by  the  assump- 
tion that  any  inspection  was  necessary  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  saying  anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  what  the  view  of  the  profession  on  the  matter  would 
be.    I  am  merely  giving  my  own  opinion. 

3150.  And  it  is  not  your  own  opinion,  then,  that 
there  would  be  any  kind  of  slur  cast  upon  medical  men 
by  that  kind  of  inspection  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  would  be  a  slur  cast  upon  medical  men 
by  it.  My  argument  was  that  I  feared  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery  would  be  impeded. 

3151.  (^Chairman.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
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that  before  giving  any  opinion  about  restrictions  you 
would  like  to  know  definitely  what  those  restrictions 
were  ? — Yes. 

3152.  I  think  you  said  that  there  would  be  a  ditfi- 
culty  on  your  part  if  there  were  any  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry  ? — That  is  my  great 
difficulty. 

3153.  I  think  you  said  that  you  particularly  wished 
to  impress  upon  us  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  animal 
subject  to  experiment,  because  it  interfered  with  the 
success  of  his  experiment  ? — I  said  so. 

3154.  From  that  I  daresay  we  may  infer  that,  in 
your  opinion,  an  experiment,  to  be  useful  to  science, 
must  be  performed  by  the  most  competent  persons  ? — 
Certainly. 

3155.  And  that  if  such  experiments  were  performed 
by  bunglers  and  incompetent  people,  not  only  would 
they  be  objectionable  on  the  gromid  of  inhumanity, 
but  they  would  be  comparatively  misleading,  and  not 
tending  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  ? — Certainly. 

3156.  Then  with  regard  to  the  argument  from  the 
form  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many  of  the  scientific 
experiments  were  not  more  painful  than  other  things 
that  are  done  in  other  modes  of  life  ? — Yes. 

3157.  But  I  do  not  understand  you  to  found  upon 
that  any  argument  for  an  absence  of  humanity  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  inquiry  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

3158.  Nor  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  necessary  that 
certain  things  should  be  done  upon  a  farm,  do  you 
found  upon  that  any  argument  why  bimglers  should 
perform  scientific  experiments,  or  why  eminent  and 
most  scientific  men  should  perform  unnecessarily,  or 
with  indifference  to  humanity,  those  that  they  do  feel 
obliged  to  perform  ? — Certainly  not. 

3159.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inspector  of 
anatomy,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  feel  no 
sense  of  class  legislation  in  regard  to  that  appoint- 
ment, but  that  if  a  person  not  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  physiology  were  set  to  insjaect  and  report  upon 
the  most  eminent  men  in  physiology  you  would  think 
that  to  be  injurious  to  those  eminent  men,  and  also 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  science  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  sufficiently  brought  out  what  I 
intended,  that  there  is  to  me  at  least  a  difference 
between  the  Anatomy  Act  and  an  arrangement 
as  regards  physiology  such  as  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated from  what  has  transpired.  The  inspector 
of  anatomy  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
methods  or  object  of  the  dissections  conducted  in  the 
localities  which  are  licensed  for  the  purpose  ;  all  that 
he  has'  to  do  is  to  be  satisfied  that  no  subjects  are 
received  in  the  apartments  licensed  for  purposes  of 
dissection  unless  they  have  come  through  a  regular 
oflicial  channel,  and  that  when  the  anatomist  has 
pursued  his  dissection  to  completion,  the  bodies 
are  removed  for  decent  interment.  Those  are  all  the 
duties  that  the  inspector  has  to  perform.  An  Act  for 
the  physiologist  parallel  to  the  Anatomy  Act  would 
provide  and  regulate  a  supply  of  frogs,  rabbits,  and 
other  living  animals  to  the  schools  of  physiology,  and 
see  to  their  removal  from  the  schools  after  being  used, 
but  would  not  take  into  account  any  experiment 
performed  upon  them  when  in  the  schools. 

withdrew. 


Mr. 
J.  C.  Srowne J 
M.D. 


Mr.  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


re  the  head  of  the 
Yes  ;  the  West  Riding 


3160.  {Chairman.)  You 
lunatic  asylum  at  Wakefield  ?• 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

3161.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  into  which  we  are  appointed  to 
inquire  ? — It  has  for  ten  years  past. 

3162.  Do  you  yourself  practice  experiments  on 
living  animals  ?— I  have  practised  experiments,  not 
what  I  should  call  vivisection,  that  is  to  say,  I  have 
never  cut  a  living  animal  with  the  knife,  nor  operated 


upon  one  in  any  way,  but  I  have  experimented  with 
drugs  on  living  animals. 

3163.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  experi- 
ments ? — My  own  experiments  have  consisted  of  two 
series,  one  undertaken  last  year,  in  which  there  was  no 
destruction  of  life,  to  ascertain  the  actions  of  nitrite  of 
amyl,and  another  undertaken  last  spring,  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  antagonism  existing  between  certain  drugs. 
There  is  a  poisonous  substance  called  pycrotoxine, 
the  essential  constituent  of  cocculus  indicus,  and  I  in- 
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stituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
chloral  was  antagonistic  to  that  substance,  and  I 
succeeded  in  proving  that  after  a  poisonous  dose  of 
pycrotoxine  has  been  given  to  an  animal  if  a  dose  of 
chloral  be  given  subsequently  the  animal  will  recover. 

3164.  Have  you  tried  that  upon  many  animals  ? — 
In  my  whole  series  of  experiments  46  were  sacrificed. 

3165.  What  kind  of  animals  were  they  ? — Rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs,  one  dog,  and  a  few  cats  ;  chiefly 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

3166.  Did  it  operate  upon  them  all  ? — Upon  them 
all. 

3167.  I  suppose  the  occasion  has  never  yet  occurred 
of  a  human  being  being  poisoned  by  this  poison  of 
which  you  speak  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  several  cases  on 
record. 

3168.  But  since  that  period  there  has  been  no  case 
of  a  human  being  to  your  knowledge  being  poisoned 
by  it,  upon  whom  the  supposed  remedy  has  been 
tried  ? — No ;  cases  of  poisoning  by  pycrotoxine  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

3169.  Now  have  any  other  persons  practised  ex- 
periments upon  living  animals  in  your  laboratory  ? — 
Dr.  Ferrier's  first  series  of  experiments  was  carried 
out  there  nearly  three  years  ago. 

3170.  Were  you  present  ? — I  was  present  at  all  of 
them. 

3171.  Were  they  of  a  very  painful  kind  ? — Not  at 
all. 

3172.  Was  there  so  much  of  a  painful  character 
about  any  of  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
anfBsthetics  ? — ^Antesthetics  were  employed  in  every 
one  from  first  to  last.  I  generally  administered  the 
anossthetic. 

3173.  {Lord  Winmarleigh,)  Would  they  have 
been  painful  experiments  without  anaesthetics  ? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

3174.  In  every  case  ? — In  every  case  ;  the  operation 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  top  of  the  skull,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  the  move- 
ments that  resulted  when  electricity  was  applied  in 
this  way  being  carefully  noticed. 

3175.  Wliat  was  the  duration  of  the  experiment  ? — 
The  longest  lasted  about  six  or  seven  hours. 

3176.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  animal 
lived  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  animal  lived,  being  kept  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  There  were  four 
or  five  medical  men  present,  and  one  of  them  always 
gave  his  individual  attention  to  the  administration 
of  the  chloroform  or  ether. 

3177.  Were  the  animals  killed  immediately? — Im- 
mediately, either  by  pithing  or  by  a  poisonous  dose  of 
the  anesthetic,  except  in  three  cases  where  the  hemi- 
spheres had  been  removed,  and  where  the  animals 
were  kept  alive  for  subsequent  examination. 

3178.  In  such  a  case  it  was  sujjposed  that  there 
could  be  no  feeling  ? — Yes,  it  was  believed  so  ;  and 
these  animals  were  kept  alive  to  see  the  results.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  in  the  whole  series  of  experi- 
ments resulting,  as  I  believe,  in  an  important  disco- 
very, the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  29,  and  of  these  five 
animals  died  before  they  were  touched  or  operated  on 
in  any  way  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic,  showing 
that  it  was  carefully  and  liberally  given. 

3179.  Was  it  generally  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wakefield,  amongst  the  medical  profession, 
that  you  were  performing  these  experiments  ? — Yes  ; 
the  results  were  published  afterwards  in  the  medical 
reports  of  the  asylum,  and  papers  descriptive  of  the 
experiments  have  been  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  elsewhere. 

3180.  What  were  the  class  of  medical  men  that 
attended  your  lectures  ? — They  were  all  qualified 
medical  men,  my  own  colleagues  and  assistants  in  the 
asylum,  with  one  or  two  medical  men  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

3181.  Were  any  of  your  pupils  present  ?  — There 
were  some  generally  present,  but  they  were  all 
qualified  medical  practitioners. 

X 


3182.  These  experiments  then  were  not  made  with        ^  Mr. 
a  view  of  instructing  young  men  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  was 

with  a  view  to  discovery  entirely.    After  the  conclu-  " 
sion  of  the  series  of  experiments,  about  six  months    26  Oct  1875. 

afterwards,  they  were  repeated  upon  two  animals  at  a   

medical  conversazione,  attended  by  about  150  medical 
men,  with  the  view  of  demonsti'ating  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Ferrier's  statements,  and  of  firmly  establishing 
his  novel  and  remarkable  conclusions. 

3182a.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  other 
private  laboratories  except  your  own  in  which  the 
same  thing  occurs  ?  Are  there  experiments  within 
your  knowledge  which  have  taken  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  such  private  laboratories  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such,  except  those  performed  in  the  great 
medical  schools,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published,  for  instance  the  vivisectional  experiments  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee  upon  the  antagonism  of 
remedies. 

3183.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  experi- 
ments outside  the  great  medical  schools,  except  your 
own  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

3184.  {M7\  Forster.)  With  regard  to  those  experi- 
ments there  has  been  a  controversy  in  the  newspapers, 
has  there  not,  between  you  and  Mr,  Jesse,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  vivisection, 
and  also  between  Dr.  Ferrier  and  Mr.  Jesse,  as  to  how 
far  there  was  chloroform  given  or  not  during  the 
experiments? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  controversy; 
two  or  three  letters  passed,  but  we  did  not  reply  to 
Mr.  Jesse  beyond  exposing  his  misrepresentations. 

3185.  I  have  had  put  into  my  hands  (I  believe  it 
was  sent  to  this  Commission)  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jesse 
in  reply  to  a  letter  written  by  you  to  the  "  Times  " 
on  August  3d ;  his  letter  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  ;"  but  it  is  a  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Jesse  seems  to  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  there  could  not  have  been  complete  chloroform 
administered  ;  and  you  entirely  deny  that,  as  I  now 
gather  ? — I  do. 

3186.  You  have  not  got  the  account  of  the  experi- 
ment here  in  the  publication  of  the  Royal  Society, 
have  you? — I  know  nothing  personally  of  Dr.  Ferrier's 
work  done  for  the  Royal  Society  ;  I  am  only  speaking 
of  his  first  series  of  experiments  performed  at  thb 
West  Riding  Asylum. 

3 1 87.  I  think  that  this  paper  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  alludes  to  the  papers  that  were  in  the  West 
Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports  ? — I  believe 
it  does. 

3188.  If  you  turn  to  Mr.  Jesse's  letter,  you  will 
see  that  he  states  there  that  a  cat  "  uttered  long  con- 
tinued cries,  screams,  and  gnawed  its  own  legs,  &c." 
Was  that  the  case  ? — Quite  so,  that  is  quite  correct. 

3189.  Will  you  explain  how  that  was  possible  with- 
out its  feeling  pain  ? — The  actions  of  the  cat  were 
mere  mechanical  movements  performed  during  a 
state  of  profound  unconsciousness.  The  animal,  the 
top  of  the  skull  having  been  removed,  was  lajd  on 
a  table  ;  the  electrodes  were  then  applied  to  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  ;  the  animal  would  then  move 
its  paw  as  if  striking  a  ball,  open  its  mouth,  twitch 
its  ear,  scream,  or  execute  other  actions  according 
to  the  points  touched ;  the  moment  the  electrodes 
were  removed  from  the  brain  all  movement  ceased. 
The  animal  was  deeply  narcotised  by  chloroform ; 
the  electrodes  were  again  applied  to  the  same 
spots,  and  the  same  movements  were  repeated  ;  and 
so  on  with  the  whole  series  of  movements — those  of 
the  tongue,  arm,  shoulder,  &c.  The  cries  of  the 
animals  under  some  of  these  experiments  were  no  more 
significant  of  pain  than  are  those  cries  which  we 
frequently  hear  in  the  operating  theatre  when  a 
patient  is  under  chloroform. 

3190.  You  have   frequently  given  chloroform  to 
human  beings,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

3191.  Do  you  feel  coniident  that  in  this  case  as 
much  chloroform  was  given  to  deaden  pain  as  you 
would  have  given  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  ? — 
Yes,  chloroform  was  given  far  more  freely  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  in  surgical  practice. 
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Mr.  3192.    Mr.  Jesse    says    at    expei'iment    3,  on 

.7.  C.  Broiune,   another  strong  cat,  these  words,     the  animal  was 
M.D.         n  Qj^iy  partially  uarcotised  ;  "  is  that  so  ? — That  is 
O^TTs/o     qLiite  correct.    .Absolutely  deep  narcosis,  when  an 
~  '    enormous  quantity  of  chloroform  was  given,  would 

approach  so  nearly  to  death  that  no  movement  would 
he  elicited  wliatever.  I  may  say  that  we  know  that 
chloroform  acts  first  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  and 
long  before  unconsciousness  comes  on  the  pain  has 
disappeared,  as  must  be  known  to  anyone  who  has 
inhaled  chloroform  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia. 

3193.  Immediately  after  that  Mr.  Jesse  says,  "  on 
"  another  page  we  fiud  the  words  '  with  and  without 
"  '  chloroform.'  "  It  would  be  an  unfair  impression, 
would  it,  to  deduce  from  that  statement  that  any  of 
the  experiments  were  without  chloroform? — I  believe 
that  in  one  experiment  Dr.  Ferrier  was  doubtful 
about  a  movement,  and  it  seems  the  animal  was 
allowed  parlially  to  I'uUy  from  the  deep  narcosis  in 
which  it  was  ;  but  in  all  the  experiments  at  Wakefield 
chloroform  was  given  continuously,  or  at  intervals  as 
occasion  required,  except  in  tliose  three  animals  whicL 
were  allowed  to  recover  and  live  for  several  days,  and 
in  them,  of  course,  the  chloroform  was  not  continued 
after  the  operation  was  over.  The  animals  experi- 
mented on  were  never  permitted  to  recover  so  far 
as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  pain. 

3194.  They  were  in  the  same  condition  as  a  human 
being  who  has  had  chloroform  who  lives  after  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3195.  (Lord  Wimnarleigh.)  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  establishment  at  Wakefield  where  this  goes  on  ?— 
The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  hospital 
having  upwards  of  1,400  patients. 

3196.  Not  having  for  its  object  physiological  in- 
quiries?— No;  but  one  of  the  objects  is  of  course  the 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  disease  ;  and  these 
studies  were  undertaken  to  throw  light  upon  the  pa- 
thology of  the  brain  and  of  mental  diseases. 

3197.  {Mr.  Huxlei/.)  Will  you  allow  me  to 
read  this  first  passage  to  you  : — '•  Dr.  Ferrier's  asser- 
"  lion  that  ether  or  chloroform  was  administered 
"  before  and  'throughout  all'  his  '  experiments  '  is, 
"  we  believe,  invalidated  by  the  details  which  accom- 
"  pany  it.  If  ether  or  chloroform  was  administered 
"  throughout  '  experiment  4,'  on  a  full  grown  strong 
"  cat,  and  (as  Mr.  J.  Crichton  Browne's  credulity 
"  permits  him  to  affirm,  though  it  is  what  he  cannot 
"  possibly  know)  the  creature  felt  no  moi'e  than  a 
"  pianoforte,  how  was  it  the  animal  gave  evidence  of 

'  astonishment,  anger,  rage,  and  pain  ?  How  was  it 
*'  the  creature  uttered  long  continued  cries,  screamed, 
"  and  gnawed  its  own  legs,  &c.  ? — the  last  a  strong 
"  manifestation  of  agony."  Now  of  course  on  the 
face  of  this  it  looks  a  very  powerful  statement  ;  but 
let  me  ask  you,  have  you  ever  seen  any  cases  of  what 
is  commonly  called  mesmerism  ? — I  have. 

3198.  You  have  seen  a  person  put  into  the  condi- 
tion of  mesmeric  sleep  by  the  well-known  operation  ? 
—Yes. 

3199.  And  I  dare  say  that  you  (as  I  have  done) 
have,  while  the  person  was  in  that  condition,  tested 
the  amount  of  sensibility  he  had  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

3200.  I  dare  say  that  you  (as  I  have  done)  have 
passed  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  skin  of  the  hand, 
or  inflicted  a  severe  pinch  in  order  to  be  quite  certain 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  perception  of  sensation 
in  that  person  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  to  my  knowledge 
operations  have  been  performed  painlessly  under 
mesmerism. 

3201.  Nevertheless  if  you  have  seen  the  same  sort 
of  manifestations  that  I  have,  and  I  would  ask  you  if 
you  have,  a  person  in  that  state  may  be  made  to  perform 
the  most  singular  actions — as,  for  example,  to  sing,  to 
ex])ress  the  depths  of  bodily  pain,  to  express  liilarity, 
and  to  do  a  vast  number  of  other  things.  Have  you 
seen  phenomena  of  that  kind? — Frequently ;  repeatedly. 

3202.  And  in  fact  they  are  exceedingly  well  estab- 
lished, and  very  common  ?— Yes  ;  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  and  hypnotism  are  familiar  physiological 
facts. 


3203.  And  should  be  known  to  all  well-informed 
persons  ? — Yes. 

3204.  So  that  in  such  cases  as  these  anybody  might 
argue,  just  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Jesse  has  done  here, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  person  who  exhibited 
these  phenomena  should  not  be  feeling  at  the  time 
that  he  exhibited  them  ? — Quite  so  ;  the  cases  are 
quite  parallel. 

3205.  And  yet  you  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
when  that  person  is  awaked  out  of  his  mesmeric  sleep 
he  is  absolutely  vmaware  that  anything  has  taken 
place ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  any  power  of  knowing, 
he  has  been  in  exactly  the  same  condition  throughout 
as  a  person  under  chloroform  ? — Yes ;  exactly.  He 
seems  to  himself  to  have  passed  through  a  placid  sleep, 
and  is  unconscious  of  having  moved  or  suffered. 

3206.  {Mr.  Forster.)  But  is  it  not  also  supposed 
by  some  persons  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
mesmerism  and  the  influence  of  chloroform,  that  what 
happens  during  mesmerism  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
forgotten  afterwards,  and  that  there  may  have  been 
sensations  which  disappear  from  the  remembrance  of 
the  patient  ? — The  same  has  been  asserted  of  chloro- 
form, but  of  course  it  is  insusceptible  of  proof. 

3207.  But  has  it  not  been  asserted  more  strongly 
of  mesmerism  ?  —  It  has  been  asserted  of  both,  I 
believe. 

3208.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  will  now  put  to  yoxi  a 
question  in  reference  to  the  action  of  chloroform  itself. 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  many  persons  operated  upon 
under  chloroform  ? — Great  numbers. 

3209.  It  will  be  within  your  knowledge  that  persons 
differ  almost  indefinitely  in  the  effects  which  chloro- 
form has  upon  them  ? — They  do. 

3210.  Some  for  example  will  become  completely 
stupefied  and  lie  like  logs,  and  make  no  manifestation 
when  the  most  severe  operation  is  performed  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3211.  And  from  that  there  is  every  gradation 
through  the  most  violent  movements,  as  if  of  pain, 
occasionally  with  groans  and  screams  ;  and  yet, 
however  diverse  these  outward  manifestations  may 
be,  the  people  in  all  these  cases  of  administration  of 
chloroform,  are  insensible  to  pain  ? — That  is  so. 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  will  some- 
times smile  and  even  laugh  immoderately  while  actually 
undergoing  the  most  painful  operations. 

3212.  So  that  in  your  judgment  the  aigument  that 
is  used  in  the  passage  which  I  have  just  read  has  no 
validity  to  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  chloroform  ? — None  whatever. 

3213.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  this  action  which  appeared  to  look  like  the 
action  of  pain,  such  as  the  cat  gnawing  its  own  leg, 
was  a  sort  of  physical  action  induced  by  touching  a 
particular  nerve  during  the  operation  ? — Yes.  Might 
I  just  say  that  when  the  electrodes  were  applied  to 
this  point  these  movements  took  place ;  afterwards  a 
red  hot  wire  applied  to  the  same  point  resulted  in  no 
movement  whatever,  but  the  animal  lay  perfectly  still. 

3214.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  these 
experiments  you  may  cause  an  animal  while  in  a  state 
of  chloroform  by  touching  particular  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain  to  perform  associated  motions 
quite  as  complicated  as  those  of  biting  its  foot,  each 
of  which  is  associated  with  the  mere  superficial  irri- 
tation of  a  particular  region  of  the  brain  ? — Yes. 

3215.  In  fact  you  may  play  upon  the  animal  as  if 
it  were  a  machine  ? — Exactly,  as  if  it  weie  a  piano- 
forte when  anyone  is  playing  upon  its  keys. 

3216.  That  is  not  done  by  touching  the  particular 
portions  of  the  brain  which,  so  far  as  we  know 
would  give  pain,  but  by  sending  a  comparatively  weak 
electric  current  through  a  part  of  its  superficial 
layer  ? — Yes,  a  current  which  Dr.  Ferrier  jinvariably 
tested  upon  his  own  tongue  before  applying  it  to  the 
brain  of  the  animal. 

3217.  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
motions  are  the  result  of  doing  anything  which  would 
inflict  pain  on  the  animal  if  it  were  sensitive  ? — That 
is  so,    I  may  mention  that  I  have  frequently  had 
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cases  of  paralysis  under  my  care  where  ■when  you  cut 
or  pricked  the  foot  it  would  be  withdrawn  as  if  with 
intense  pain,  and  yet  the  patient  would  tell  you  he 
was  not  aware  that  his  foot  had  been  cut  or  touched. 
I  should  Hke  also  to  add  that  these  experiments  on 
animals  have  been  of  great  service  to  us  already  in 
enabling  us  to  diagnose  brain  diseases ;  they  have 
given  us  a  new  power  of  prediction  as  to  them. 

3218.  {Mr.  Forster.)  They  have  been  useful  to  you 
you  mean,  in  your  treatment  of  the  insane  at  your 
Asylum  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  denounced  for  my  own 
experiments,  for  the  cruelty  of  searching  by  experi- 
ments on  animals  for  an  antagonist  to  pycrotoxine. 
There  the  operation  consisted  in  the  introduction 
under  the  skin  of  a  little  fluid  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated needle.  It  is  an  operation  I  have  had  per- 
formed on  myself  frequently  ;  and  of  which  the  pain 
is  infinitesmal.  Then  I  was  told  that  the  operation 
was  unobjectionable,  but  that  violent  convulsions  were 
produced  in  the  animal,  and  that  these  were  painful 
and  cruel.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  pycrotoxine  is 
sold  in  large  quantities  as  "  Barber's  poisoned  wheat  " 
for  the  destruction  of  birds,  and  numbers  of  animals 
die  of  it  in  convulsions  every  year,  and  I  have 
never  heard  the  sale  of  this  wheat  objected  to  or 
condemned.  I  may  say  also  that  convulsions  them- 
selves are  not  necessarily  painful  ;  although  uncon- 
sciousness generally  accompanies  them,  in  a  few 
cases  consciousness  remains,  and  in  these  cases  we 
can  ascertain  the  feelings  experienced  during  the 
spasms.  I  had  a  patient  lately  under  my  care  who  during 
the  fit  used  to  say,  "  what  a  shocking  bad  fit  I  am 
having,"  and  on  asking  her  if  she  had  pain  she  replied, 
"  not  any ; "  there  Avas  a  feeling  of  wonder  during  the  fit, 
and  of  muscular  soreness  and  fatigue  afterwards,  but 
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there  was  no  pain  in  the  convulsive  movements  them-  Mr. 
selves.  We  should  desire,  of  course,  to  have  protection  J-  C.  Browne, 
in  the  performance  of  these  experiments,  because  we  MJ). 
feel  that  we  are  at  present  liable  to  annoyance  by 
anyone  who  might  choose  to  interfere  with  us. 

3219.  As  you  are  Ihe  only  holder  of  a  private  phy- 
siological laboratory  1  believe  in  this  country,  would 
you  feel  that  any  legislative  inspection  of  that  labo- 
ratory would  be  onerous  to  you,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
agreeable or  likely  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
science  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Inspection 
would,  however,  be  impracticable,  as  there  may  be 
years  together  in  which  no  experiments  are  going  on. 
We  keep  for  our  own  information  a  record  of  the 
animals  destroyed. 

3220.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  would  not  feel  it 
any  disgrace  in  any  way  to  be  under  inspection  ? — 
No  ;  inspection  would  be  ditficult,  but  we  should  wish 
lo  have  some  legal  authority  for  what  we  might  be 
doing. 

3221.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  would  then  feel  that  you 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ? — We  should 
feel  that. 

3222.  ( Chairman.)  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  these  experiments  have 
been  absolutely  free  from  pain  ? — They  have  been  free 
from  pain. 

3223.  And  that  you  have  been  subjected  to  the 
imputation  that  you  were  inflicting  upon  animals  ter- 
rible pain  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3224.  And  that  a  legal  remedy  which  Avould  secure 
you  against  being  placed  in  what  you  consider  an 
unjust  position  would  be  acceptable  to  you  ?  —  It 
would. 


["he  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  27th  October  1875. 


Pkesent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forstek,  M.P, 
Sir  J.  B.  Kakslake,  M.P. 

N.  Baker 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hdtton,  Esq. 

Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  David  Ferrier,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


3225.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  pi-ofessor  of 
forensic  medicine  at  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

3226.  And  also  assistant  physician  at  King's 
College  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

3227.  We  heard  yesterday  of  some  experiments 
Avhich  you  had  performed  at  Wakefield  in  regard  to 
tlie  examination  of  the  various  portions  of  the  brain  ? 
— Yes,  I  made  experiments  at  Wakefield  on  that 
subject. 

3228.  Were  those  experiments  always  performed 
under  anaesthesia? — The  method  followed  Avas  to 
place  the  animal  completely  under  chloroform,  then 
to  proceed  to  lay  bare  the  brain  by  opening  the  skull, 
the  rnimals  being  kept  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  at  the  time,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  operations,  chloroform  was  administered 
intermittently  in  order  to  allay  any  movements  indica- 
tive of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  or  generally 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  any  suflTering  what- 
soever. 

3229.  And  do  you  believe  that  that  intention  was 
effectually  carried  out  ? — Thoroughly  so. 

3230.  You  have  tried,  I  daresay,  many  other  ex- 
periments ? — Yes,  I  have  performed  other  physiological 
experiments. 


3231.  Some  of  them  painful  in  their  nature? — 
Sometimes. 

3232.  But  when  they  have  been  painful  in  their 
nature,  have  they  alwaj  s  been  under  chloroform  ? — I 
think  most  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  performed 
have.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  recollecting  all  the 
experiments  that  1  have  performed  for  physiological 
purposes,  but  I  have  certainly  always  endeavoured  to 
prevent  unnecessary  suffering  in  any  animal  upon 
which  I  did  experiment. 

3233.  And  may  I  take  it  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  endeavour  has  been  successful  ? — I  should 
say  so,  certainly. 

3234.  If  I  divide  the  subject  of  experiments  into 
three  parts,  those  which  are  properly  called  vivi- 
sectional,  those  which  are  upon  the  operation  of 
poisons,  and  those  which  consist  in  the  communication 
of  disease  to  animals  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
progress  and  effects  of  the  disease,  dividing  the  subject 
into  those  three  parts,  and  now  asking  you  only  about 
the  first,  is  it  necessary  for  any  purpose  of  demon- 
stration, in  lectures,  that  the  experiments  should  be 
otherwise  than  under  complete  anesthesia  ? — Well,  I 
think  as  to  the  great  majority  at  least,  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  physiology,  they  may  be 
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Mr.         performed  ^vit,hout,  causing  the  slightest  pain  to  the 

D.  Ferrier,     animal  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  some 

M.D.        anffisthetic.    Practically,  all  experiments  for  demon- 
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  anajsthesia. 

3235.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  for  the  j)urpose  of 
demonstration  experiments  that  fall  under  the  head  of 
viA^isectiou  are  painless,  because  performed  under 
chloroform  ? — 1  was  endeavouring  to  think  of  any  that 
are  performed  without  chloroform,  but  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  a  single  one. 

3236.  With  regard  to  the  second  head,  those  that 
concern  the  operation  ^of  poisons,  those  I  presume 
cannot  be  done  under  chloroform  ? — No,  because  that 
would  interfere  with  the  miction  of  the  poison  itself. 

3237.  Now,  are  those  experiments  generally  of 
considerable  pain  ? — The  experiments  are  of  very 
short  duration,  because  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
the  poisons  that  are  used  generally  Ivill  the  animal 
Avithin  a  very  few  minutes;  as,  for  instance,  the 
experiments  with  charcoal  A^apour,  prussic  acid,  and 
strychnia,  and  poisons  of  that  sort,  which  cause  very 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  which  it  is,  I  think, 
essentially  necessary  that  students  should  see,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  recognise  the  effects  Avhich  these 
poisons  produce  in  man. 

3238.  But  they  are  rarely  then  you  think,  if  ever,  • 
of  any  extreme  amount  of  pain  ? — I  think  very  rarely 
mdeed. 

3239.  But  is  it  ever  the  case  that,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  demonstration  to  students,  extremely  painful 
operations  are  performed  Avith  poisons  ? — I  have  never 
seen  any,  and  I  should  not  care  to  do  any  such  ex- 
periments myself. 

3240.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  as  far  as  your 
practice  and  judgment  are  concerned,  under  that 
second  head,  namely,  that  of  the  administration  of 
poisons,  no  very  painful  operations  in  that  need  be 
performed  ? — Nothing  further  than  the  injection  by 
means  of  a  needle  underneath  the  skin,  or  into  a  blood 
vessel,  of  the  poison ;  that  is  the  physical  pain  to 
which  the  animal  is  subjected  before  the  effects  o  the 
poison  are  produced. 

3241.  And,  as  I  understood  you,  the  effects  ot  the 
poison  are  rapid,  and  there  is  no  protracted  agony  ? — 
No  protracted  agony. 

3242.  {Mr.  Forster.)  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
prussic  acid  the  effect  would  be  almost  instantaneous  ? 
— Almost  instantaneous. 

3243.  ( Chairman.)  Noav,  with  regard  to  the  third 
head,  experiments  in  the  Avay  of  causing  disease  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  its  processes  and  its  effects,  is 
that  ever  done  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  ? — No, 
the  very  nature  of  the  experiment  itself  makes  it 
unsuited  for  demonstration  ;  because  to  establish  a 
disease  is  a  long  continued  process,  and  in  a  lecture 
one  can  only  do  Avhat  is  capable  of  being  seen  in 
a  comparatively  short  period.  The  induction  of  a 
disease  requires  observation  from  day  to  day,  to 
follow  it  in  iill  its  phenomena. 

3244.  Then,  speaking  of  demonstrations  to  students 
only,  at  present  we  may  say  that  those  experiments 
Avhich  belong  to  vivisection  may  be  entirely  done  under 
anesthesia,  that  those  which  concern  poisons  are 
rtxrely  painful  and  never  involve  protracted  agony, 
and  that  those  which  concern  the  communicntion  of 
disease  have  no  application  at  all  to  the  subject  of 
demonstration  to  students  ? — I  think  I  quite  agree 
with  that  mode  of  putting  it. 

3245.  Now,  with  regard  to  original  research,  how 
Avould  you  express  yourself  upon  that  subject  ? — I 
should  say,  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the 
infliction  of  pain  on  animals  subjected  to  experiments 
the  means  should  be  adopted,  either  by  chloroform  or 
ether  or  opium,  or  other  aufesthetic ;  but  that  Avhere 
the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic  would  prejudice 
the  object  for  which  the  experiment  was  conceived, 
then  tlie  experiment  is  still  justifiable,  notAvithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  might  inflict  a  certain  amoimt  of  pain 
on  the  animal. 

3246.  I  understand  you  to  imply,  though  perhaps  . 


you  scarcely  stated  it  in  that  answer,  that  the  utmost 
pains  should  be  taken  to  diminish  suffering  where  it 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided  ? — Certainly. 

3247.  In  the  great  majority  of   experiments  for 

original  research  is  complete  anajsthesia  possible  ?  I 

think  so,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

3248.  Of  the  other  cases,  is  there  a  large  proportion 
where  the  most  painful  part  of  the  experiment  can  be 
done  under  anaesthesia  ? — Certainly,  all  the  operative 
part  ;  the  laying  bare,  for  instance,  of  the  organ  which 
it  is  necessary  to  reach  for  purposes  of  experimenta- 
tion ;  ail  that  can  be  done  imder  the  deepest  anassthesia, 
and  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know  of  experimental  phy- 
siology, is  done  so. 

3249.  With  regard  to  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
towards  the  lower  orders  of  animals  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country,  and  of  the  medical 
pupils  in  this  country,  are  you  able  to  speak  to  that  ? 
— I  have  neA'er  observed  in  any  of  my  friends  Avho 
have  experimented  on  living  animals,  or  in  students  or 
others  who  have  seen  such  experiments,  any  indication 
of  indifference  to  suffering  on  the  part  of  animals. 

3250.  ( Lord  Winmarleigh.^  Have  you  observed  the 
reverse  ?■ — I  have  observed  the  reverse.  >Some  of  my 
friends,  who  I  believe  have  performed  as  many  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  as  most  men  in  this  country, 
are  the  most  humane  kind-hearted  men  that  I  knoAV. 
I  can  mention  several.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
experimentation  on  living  animals  does  not  tend  to 
produce  a  want  of  sympathy  with  suffering,  or  to 
harden  a  man's  nature  in  any  degree. 

3251.  {Chairman.)  Now,  have  you  been  consulted  at 
all  about  the  propriety  of  legislative  measures  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  have  talked  over  the  matter  with  some  of 
my  friends. 

3252.  What  would  be  your  judgment  upon  the 
effect  of  any  measures  which  might  restrain  the  pro- 
gress of  physiological  investigation  ? — I  think  any 
legislation  that  would  retard  physiological  research 
would  be  a  discredit  to  this  country. 

3253.  Suppose  that  there  were  any  opinion  that 
such  experiments  were  resorted  to  by  persons  who 
Avere  not  possessed  of  the  highest  quahficatious  for 
them,  Avould  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  any  interference 
with  the  progress  of  science  if  such  persons  as  those 
were  restricted  from  trying  experiments  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  so  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  or  to  determine  who  were  qualified,  or  to 
frame  a  standard  of  competency  to  make  original  re- 
search, that  I  believe  legislation  in  that  direction  would 
be  injurious. 

3254.  But  supposing  that  the  effect  of  any  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  were  to  exclude  ignorant  and 
incompetent  persons,  Avithout  interfering  Avith  such 
persons  as  those  to  Avhom  you  have  lately  referred, 
would  any  objection  in  your  mind  apply  to  that  legis- 
lation ? — No,  if  a  standard  of  qualification  could  be 
framed,  Avhich,  however,  I  think  Avould  be  exceedingly 
difficult.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Avould  be 
impossible  to  frame  a  standard  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  test  the  competency  of  any  man  to  perform 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  original  research. 

3255.  Admitting  it  to  be  difficult,  supposing  that 
difficulty  were  overcome,  would  your  objection  be 
removed  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3256.  Is  the  number  of  persons  in  this  country  Avho 
do  perform  such  experiments  for  the  promotion  of 
physiological  science  a  great  number  ? — Very  fcAV 
indeed. 

3257.  They  are  very  Avell  known,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

3258.  They  are  men  of  great  eminence,  great  rejju- 
tation,  and  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  country  on 
the  scoi-e  of  humanity  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3259.  But  if  other  persons  were  to  perform  sucli 
experiments,  it  would  perhaps  not  advance  much  the 
cause  of  science  ? — But  a  person  often  attains  to  emin- 
ence by  making  an  original  research  before  he  is 
recognised  as  an  eminent  man  ;  so  that  that  is  the 
first  indifcation  of  his  possessing  the  qualifications  to 
rise  to  fame. 
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3260.  The  performance  of  the  experiments  by  an 
ignorant  or  incompetent,  or  bungling  person,  would 
not  conduce,  I  presume,  to  the  advancement  of 
science  ? — Unless  he  were  capable  of  appreciating 
and  interpreting  the  true  significance  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  were  produced  by  his  experimentation 
science  would  not  benefit. 

3261.  And,  of  course,  experiments  in  the  hands  of 
such  persons  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity  ? — I  think  they  might  be. 

3262.  {Lord  Wi'nmarleigh.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  no  objection  to  some  restriction 
being  put  upon  unqualified  persons  experimenting 
in  this  way  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  a  restriction 
being  put  on  unqualified  persons,  provided  you  es- 
tablish a  sound  criterion  of  the  ability  to  perform 
experiments. 

3263.  But  I  presume  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
this  country,  even  at  the  present  moment,  a  person 
experimenting  iu  surgery  or  in  medicine  without 
having  the  proper  qualification,  would  be  subject  to 
that  law  ;  therefore,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  in  this  branch  of  science  which  is  so  con- 
nected with  surgery  and  medicine.  Or  would  there 
be  any  objection  on  your  part  to  a  severe  restriction 
against  the  practice  of  the  examination  of  living 
animals  by  persons  until  they  have  attained  some 
recognised  qualifications  for  that  purpose  ? — Do  you 
mean  a  medical  qualification  ? 

3264.  No.  I  bring  forward  the  medical  profession 
as  an  instance  that  the  laws  of  this  country  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  who 
has  not  established  his  qualifications.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  the  same  rule  being  applied  to  the  exam- 
ination of  living  animals  for  the  purposes  of  physi- 
ology ? — There  is  one  case  in  which  I  should  say  it 
would  operate  injuriously,  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  student  of  psychology  who  has  no  medical  qualifi- 
cation, and  who  may  ^vish  to  determine  some  question, 
say  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  having  suffi- 
ciently studied  phsyiology  and  psychology  as  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  results  he  'would  obtain  by  experimental 
research  ;  and  I  think  such  an  one  ought  not  to  be 
restricted  by  any  form  of  legislation  which  would 
confer  this  power  only  on  medical  men. 

3265.  Without  any  restriction  would  you  have  it  ? 
— Without  any  on  a  man  of  that  ability,  I  should  say. 

3266.  But  how  would  you  test  his  ability  ? — That 
is  just  my  difficulty. 

3267.  But,  supposing  the  same  rule  were  applied 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  a  man  might  rise  to  eminence 
in  medicine  and  surgery  by  practising  on  his  own 
foundation,  without  being  under  the  regulations 
established  by  law  ;  would  not  the  same  rule  apply  to 
physiology  when  you  have  to  practise  upon  living 
animals? — If  it  were  possible  for  this  hypothetical 
individual  to  establish  his  qualifications  before  men 
who  were  competent  to  judge  them,  if  he  could  es- 
tablish his  competency  before  them,  then  I  should  say 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  act  without  restriction. 

3268.  But  you  say  you  find  great  difficulty  in  that, 
and,  finding  that  difficult}^,  I  recollect  from  your 
evidence  that  you  would  allow  everybody  to  practise 
experiments  without  any  restriction  by  law  or  other- 
wise, because  you  say  that  a  man  often  gets  to  eminence 
by  the  investigations  which  he  makes  in  private  ? — 
I  believe  that  the  absence  of  legislation  would  create 
no  practical  difficulty.  Theoretically,  every  man  may 
perform  vivisectional  experiments  ;  practically,  very 
few  do. 

3269.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  wiiich  is  now  in 
existence  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  is 
contrary  to  reason  ? — Certainly  not. 

3270.  You  think  that  a  proper  law  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  it. 

3271.  But,  under  the  circumstances  which  you 
have  just  stated,  anybody  whatever  might  practise 
any  cruelty  to  animals  under  the  plea  that  he  was 
making  experiments  in  vivisection  ? — Well,  I  suppose 
under  the  present  act  each  case  would  have  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits. 
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3272.  Should  you,  as  a  practical  physiologist,  con-  Mr. 
sider  it  any  stigma  upon  yourself  to  have  some  limita-     D.  Ferrier, 
tion  put  upon  the  practice  of   these  experiments.?  M.D. 
Should  you  object  to  a  law  which  stipulated  that  these    „,  — 7 
experiments  should  be  performed  under  some  limita- 

tion,  either  of  inspection,  or  in  some  other  manner  ? — 
I  should  certainly  ol)ject  to  inspection  of  any  kind 
in  my  experiments.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
method  which  has  been  suggested  of  giving  a  license 
to  those  who  are  qualified  to  perform  experiments,  a 
license  simply,  without  any  inspection  or  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  record,  would  not  interfere  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  development  of  original  research, 
which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
rather  than  restricted. 

3273.  You  are,  on  the  whole,  of  opinion,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  practice  of  research  by  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  should  be  open  to  the  public 
without  restriction  ? — Well,  I  think,  owing  to  the 
great  agitation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind 
so  recently,  it  is  very  desirable  to  distinctly  dissociate 
experiments  for  the  purposes  of  original  research 
from  cruelty  to  animals,  or  the  law  which  punishes 
cruelty  to^  animals.  1  think  that  the  two  are 
totally  difterent,  and  that  experiments  for  original 
research  do  not  come  in  any  shape  or  form  under 
the  provisions  of  the  enactments  against  cruelty 
to  animals ;  but,  as  the  popular  mind  has  been  so 
excited  iu  regard  to  this  subject,  I  think  that  some 
legislation,  in  which  a  clear  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  two,  would  be  advisable. 

3274.  {  Chairman.)  Your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ? — Yes. 

3275.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon 

that  evidence  so' far  as  it  affects  yourself?  I  am 

ignorant  of  what  he  alludes  to,  or  of  any  expressions 
that  I  may  have  used  which  would  justify  his  criti- 
cisms. I  gave  a  lecture  on  the  functions  of  the  brain 
before  the  London  Institution  (I  think  that  was  the 
lecture  he  referred  to),  in  which  I  described  the  effects 
produced  by  applying  electricity  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brains  of  the  lower  animals  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  described  them  with  any  degree  of  levity,  such 
as  he  charges  me  with  ;  and  if,  for  instance,  I  stated 
that  the  application  of  the  electricity  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  brain  of  a  dog  made  him  wag  his  tail,  that  may 
have  appeared  ludicrous,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
a  statement  of  this  fact  can  be  construed  into  levity 
on  my  part.  The  monkey  under  the  stimulus  of  elec- 
tricity, makes  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  a  number  of 
grimaces  and  movements  of  its  arms  and  legs.  These 
may  appear  very  langhable  to  some  persons,  I  myself 
cannot  see  anything  laughable  in  them,  and  beyond 
that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  to  what  he 
refers. 

3276.  I  think  I  may'say  that  any  charge  of  indif- 
ference to  suffering  was  altogether  disavowed  by  the 
witness;  but  the  committee  of  the  society  brought 
under  our  notice  certain  remarks,  particularly  upon 
the  monkey,  which  you  are  said  to  have  made  at  that 
lecture.  Referring  to  the  answer  to  question  1576, 
do  you  entirely  disavow  the  statement  that  "the 
whole  lecture  place  was  really  like  a  comic  scene," 
and  that  three  gentlemen  were  there  who  were 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  "  and  two  of  them  left  the  room 
in  disgust ;"  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — 
I  certainly  do  not.  The  efiect  I  observed  on  the 
audience  was  an  intense  desire  to  listen  to  me  as  long 
as  I  would  go  on.  I  kept  them  half  an  hour  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  beyond  the  time  I  had  stipulated ; 
some  of  them  had  to  leave  to  catch  their  train,  but  the 
attention  generally  was  most  intense  and  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  lecture.  I  saw  nothing 
comic  in  the  matter,  nor  did  I  see  any  levity  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  and  there  was  certainly  none 
on  my  part. 

3277.  Do  you  entirely  disavow  any  notion  that 
animal  suffering  was  the  subject,  either  on  your  part 
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or  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  of  anything  approaching 

'^'md'^'^'         ^  -i"'^^  ?— Entirely. 

_^  '  3278.  The  animals  that  you  were  speaking  of  in 

27  Oct.  iSTfl.    your  lectui-e  were  animals  which  had  been  the  subject 

  of  a  former  experiment  ? — Yes,  of  a  former  experiment, 

not  of  any  experiment  I  was  performing  at  the  time. 

3279.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Were  the  audience  informed 
that  the  experiments  Avhich  you  had  conducted,  and 
which  you  were  describing  to  them,  were  conducted 
under  anaesthetics  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  have  always  done 
so,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  my  lectures. 

3230.  Then  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  most 
unfair  impression  that  anybody  could  take  away  from 
your  lecture  that  you  were  describing  to  anybody  the 
sufferings  of  animals  in  a  way  that  should  induce 
them  to  laugh  at  them  ? — I  certainly  think  it  would 
be  a  most  unfair  misrepresentation. 

3281.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  A  question  was  put  to  the 
secretary  of  the  society  mentioned  as  follows, — at 
No.  1588,  "Then  the  laughter  which  it  induced  may 
"  have  been  from  the  inherent  grotesqueness  of  the 
"  thing,  and  not  from  any  desire  of  Dr.  Ferrier  to 
"  make  it  grotesque  ?"  And  the  answer  was  "  Yes, 
"  but  the  skill  of  the  lecturer  was  used  to  cover  the 
"  grim  character  of  the  experiment  by  his  humour." 
Have  j'ou  any  observations  to  offer  upon  that  state- 
ment ? — It  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement.  The 
"character  "  of  the  experiment  may  have  seemed  "grim  " 
tohim,  hut  I  am  not  aware  that  I  lectured  with  any  degree 
of  humour  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  I  do  not  claim 
credit  for,  at  least,  in  my  lectures.  I  was  trying  to 
describe  in  plain  language  the  simple  results  of  my 
experiments. 

3282.  Although  it  is  a  trifling  matter,  and  one  that 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  about,  may  I  ask 
as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  you  yourself  laughed 
during  the  description  ?• — I  should  say  I  did  not. 

3283.  You  had  no  desire  to  give  what  is  called  a 
sensational  lecture  ? — No. 

3284.  You  had  very  important  facts  to  put  before 
your  audience,  and  you  put  these  facts  before  them  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  ? — That  was  all.  . 

3285.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Might  I  ask  you, 
following  that  up,  how  long  ago  was  this  lecture  deli- 
vered ? — Last  spring  ;  I  think  in  the  month  of  March. 

3286.  Where  was  it  delivered  ? — At  the  London 
Institution,  Fiusbm-y  Circus. 

3287.  And  was  it  delivered  before  a  mixed  audience? 
— Delivered  before  a  popular  audience,  the  subscribers 
to  the  institution. 

3288.  Amongst  those  there  may  have  been  many 
who  were  not  medical  men,  or  connected  with  the 
medical  profession  in  any  way  ? — The  great  majority 
were  not. 

3289.  If  I  understand  you,  you  were  describing  the 
effects  of  electricity  upon  animals  when  in  a  state  of 
ancesthesia  ? — Yes. 

3290.  Did  you  speak  from  notes  ? — I  think  not. 

3291.  Is  there  any  journal  which  has  been  published 
to  your  knowledge  which  gives  an  outline  of  your 
lecture  ? — I  have  never  seen  one.  The  lecture  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  delivered  before  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford,  and  delivered  in  the  same 
manner. 

3291a.  Can  }'ou  at  all  recollect  the  terms  in  which 
you  described  to  the  audience,  the  gesticulations  or  the 
grimaces  of  the  monkeys  and  the  dogs  ? —  The  way  in 
which  I  described  them  was  simply  this  :  I  had  dia- 
grams before  me,  and  with  the  pointer  I  would  point  to 
a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  say,  "  When  I  apply  the 
"  electrodes  to  this  part  of  the  brain  the  animal  will  per- 
"  form  such  and  such  an  action  ;  for  instance,  it  will 
"  open  its  mouth,  wag  its  tail,  or  stretch  forward  its 
"  leg,"  and  I  described  generally  the  actions  caused 
by  the  stimulation  of  each  individual  part  of  the 
hemispheres.] 

3293.  Now,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  produced 
upon  the  audience,  were  you  conscious  at  all  of  having 
gesticulated  or  imitated  the  contortions  of  the  monkey, 
so  as  to  cause  a  laugh  among  the  audience  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 


3294.  Had  you  any  intention  of  doing  so  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3295.  Had  you  any  remonstrance  from  anyboity 
about  the  lecture  ? — Certainly  not.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  of  any  exception  being  taken  to  it. 

3296.  How  long  have  you  been  a  lecturer  to  classes  ? 
— For  the  last  five  years. 

3297.  Have  you  used  demonstration  upon  living 
animals  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  sometimes  when 
they  were  not  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  all  that  time  ? 
— No,  not  all  that  time.  In  1870  I  lectured  on 
I^hysiology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  I  did  not 
perform  any  experiments  there  ;  but  a  year  afterwards 
I  went  to  King's  College,  to  become  demonstrator  of 
practical  jjhysiology.  It  was  then  my  duty  to  per- 
form what  are  called  the  fundamental  necessary 
operations  and  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  show  the  laws 
of  the  physiology  of  the  circulation ;  but  in  all  these 
cases  we  give  anaesthetics. 

3298.  About  what  is  the  number  of  your  pupils  in 
the  class  ? — I  lecture  to  a  class  varying  from  40  to  50. 

3299.  May  I  ask  you,  in  your  judgment,  is  it 
essential  for  the  due  teaching  of  those  students  that  they 
should  see  these  demonstrational  operations  ? — I  think 
some  of  them  are  absolutely  essential  for  proper 
instruction.  I  am  at  present  professor  of  forensic 
medicine,  which  includes  the  whole  subject  of 
toxicology,  and  in  this  I  think  experiments  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
recognise  the  characteristic  symptoms  produced  by 
some  of  the  more  active,  and  most  commonly  used 
poisons,  and  also  that  they  may  see  the  methods 
by  which  we  may  counteract  these,  the  methods  of 
administering  antidotes,  and  the  method  of  restoring 
suspended  animation  in  animals  that  have  been 
asphyxiated  by  carbonic  acid,  or  those  gases  that 
paralyse  the  respiratory  function.  All  these,  I  think, 
are  exceedingly  important,  and  some  of  the  effects  are 
physiological  tests  for  poisons  themselves.  For  instance, 
there  are  some  poisons,  such  as  digitalis,  which  gives  no 
very  definite  chemical  reaction,  but  which  has  a  very 
distinct  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and 
that  is  a  test  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Such 
tests  have  been  employed  with  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment in  prosecutions  against  poisoners,  often  estab- 
lishing important  evidence,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  ascertained  by  any  pther  method. 

3300.  Have  you  yourself  been  engaged  in  experi- 
ments which,  as  you  say,  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Government  as  experiments  on  living  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  poison  ? — 1  have 
not. 

3301.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  scientific  men 
have  been  so  engaged  ? — Certainly. 

3302.  And  where  they  have  had  to  make  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  poisons  with  a  vicAV  to  bringing  criminals 
to  justice  ? — Certainly. 

3303.  You  have  spoken  particularly  about  these 
experiments  which  are  made  before  a  class,  or  some 
portion  of  a  class,  in  reference  to  poisons.  In  your 
opinion,  could  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained  by 
them  from  the  exhibition  of  animals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  poisons  be  effectually  obtained  from 
reading  or  description  ? — I  think  not ;  it  could  not  be 
effectually  communicated  by  any  oral  instruction. 

3304.  You  have  stated  your  objections  to  legislation 
with  reference  to  any  licensing  of  persons  who  should 
make  these  experiments  with  a  \'iew  to  research  in 
physiological  subjects.  In  the  medical  profession, 
for  physicians  and  surgeons,  there  are  examinations  in 
order  to  test  their  ability  before  they  are  permitted  to 
practice  ? — Yes. 

3305.  Is  there  any  such  examination  at  the  present 
time  in  order  to  ascertain  their  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology ? — Not  specially  ;  it  is  only  part  of  the  medical 
examination. 

3306.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
examination  to  ascertain  the  competency  of  any 
particular  person,  if  the  license  in  this  case  was  to  be 
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founded  upon  any   special   knowledge  ? — It  would 
require  a  special  examination. 

3307.  i^Lord  JVinmarlcigk.)  Does  physiology  form 
a  part  of  the  examination  for  medical  men  — Yes,  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  examination. 

3308.  Universally  ?— Yes. 

3309.  (^Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  It  forms  part  of  the 
examination,  but  the  power  of  manipulating  and 
carrying  out  these  things  by  experiments  on  animals 
is  not  tested  in  any  way,  is  it  ? — No. 

3310.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  license, 
founded  upon  special  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
perimenting upon  animals  with  a  view  to  physiological 
research,  there  must  be  some  examination  and  diploma 
which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  ? — There 
must  be,  if  it  is  considered  necessary  to  license  those 
who  make  such  experiments. 

3311.  In  your  opinion,  would  a  simple  license  to  a 
person  who  wished  to  carry  out  this  sort  of  research, 
founded  upon  the  certificate  of  persons  in  whom  trust 
might  be  placed,  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  study 
of  physiology  ? — I  think  it  would  be  objectionable,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  best  compromise  in  the  case.  I 
should  not  like  it  for  my  own  part,  but  I  would  rather 
submit  to  it  than  that  there  should  be  any  further 
interference  with  experimentation  on  living  animals  for 
purposes  of  research. 

3312.  {Mr.  Huxley  J)  You,  as  a  medical  man,  are 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  law  regu- 
lating medical  practice.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  in 
supposing  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  man  from  practising 
surgery  or  medicine,  if  he  likes  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

3313.  A  document  has  been  laid  before  us  which  is 
said  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
is  addressed  to  us  ;  it  is  a  very  formal  document,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  document  it  is  stated,  as  evidence  of 
the  "  growing  carelessness "  with  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  animals  in  this  country,  that  "  popular 
"  lectures  were  being  given,  of  a  sensational  character, 
"  by  a  learned  professor,  who  made  his  audience  laugh 
"  over  the  grim  behaviour  of  his  unfortunate  victims." 
Now,  I  suppose  that  if  any  person  could  have  been 
shown  to  do  that,  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than 
yourself  to  say  that  his  conduct  was  unworthy,  not 
only  as  a  man  of  science,  but  as  a  man,  and  wholly 
worthy  of  condemnation  ? — No  one. 

3314.  From  what  you  have  heard,  you  will  gather 
that  the  sole  foundation  for  this  official  statement  that 
has  come  before  us  is  the  allegation  made  by  the 
secretary  and  others  with  regard  to  your  own  lecture  ; 
but  I  understand  you  to  absolutely  and  utterly  deny 
that  there  is  even  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  that 
statement  ? — Entirely. 

3315.  Was  the  audience  on  the  occasion  on  which 
you  addressed  it  a  large  one  ? — It  Avas  an  audience  of 
200  or  300  persons. 

3316.  Was  the  theatre  of  the  institution  full? — 
Pretty  nearly. 

3317.  On  occasions  of  that  kind,  when  important 
lectures  are  delivered,  it  commonly  happens  that  the 
managers  of  the  institution  are  present  ? — They  were 
present  on  that  occasion  ;  I  gave  two  lectures,  and 
they  were  present  on  both  occasions. 

3318.  You  are  aware  that  the  managers  of  the 
London  Institution  are  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
and  character  ?  — Certainly. 

3319.  And  yet  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said, 
that  no  one  of  them  made  any  remark  to  you,  even 
privately,  upon  the  subject  upon  which  you  have  just 
been  questioned  ? — No  one ;  thej''  were  extremely 
anxious  that  I  should  lecture  again  that  very  season, 
and  they  have  asked  me  to  lecture  this  year  again. 

3320.  You  have  heard  a  plan  suggested  for  inspect- 
ing physiological  laboratories? — Yes. 

3321.  But  I  understand  you  to  express  a  disappro- 
bation of  it  ? — A  very  great  disapprobation  of  it. 

3322.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  your 
disapprobation  ? — In  the  first  place,  one  would  be 
prevented  from  performing  experiments  without  having 


to  write  and  give  an  intimation  that  such  and  such  an  Mr. 
experiment  was  to  be  done.    Perhaps,  after  all,  the     D.  Ferrier, 
experiment  'might  turn  out  to  be  unsuccessful  ;  and  M.D. 
there  would  be  so  much  trouble  thrown  in  the  way  of  Q^T^g?^ 
doing   anything  that  I  believe  most  experimenters  ^  '  '' 

would  rather  refrain  from  work  than  be  at  the 
troul)le  of  summoning  the  inspector  on  all  occasions 
on  whicli  they  wished  to  perform  experiments. 

3323.  And  I  presume  that  as  a  man  of  science, 
knowing  what  investigation  is,  and  being  well  aware 
that  even  among  men  of  science,  very  few,  except 
those  who  are  engaged  in  a  special  inquiry,  are 
really  competent  to  judge  of  its  value,  you  would  view 
with  some  trepidation  inspection  even  by  competent 
men  of  science  ? — I  should. 

3324.  And  supposing  that  the  other  alternative 
which  has  been  presented  to  us  were  adopted,  and  that 
the  persons  who  were  made  inspectors  were  simply,  I 
do  not  like  to  use  the  word  laymen,  but  I  mean 
persons  not  accomplished  in  physiological  matters,  do 
you  think  it  lilcely  that  they  would  report  on  such 
cases  with  more  fairness  and  understanding  of  what 
was  going  on  than  the  official  representative  of  the 
very  important  and  useful  body,  the  report  of  whose 
committee  I  have  just  read  to  you  ? — I  should  say  they 
would  be  extremely  incompetent  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  results  of  experiments. 

332o.  In  fact  the  sort  of  report  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you  docs  not  fill  you  with  any  great  comfort  at 
the  prospect  of  what  I  may  call  lay  inspection  ? — Not 
at  all,  exactly  the  reverse. 

3326.  {3Ir.  Erichsen.)  Would  you  see  any  objection 
to  places  being  licensed  ?  We  have  spoken  hitherto 
of  inspectors,  and  inspection  of  actual  experiments ; 
but  would  you  object  to  places  being  licensed  in  which 
experiments  might  be  performed,  say  physiological 
laboratories,  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  merely  sub- 
ject to  that  general  sort  of  supervision  that  the 
inspector  of  anatomy  exercises  over  a  dissecting 
room  ? — I  should  object.  I  should  allow  everybody 
liberty  to  perform  experiments  in  his  own  private 
laboratory.  A  great  many  experimentors  live  in  the 
country,  and  have  no  access  to  a  public  laboratory, 
and  that  would  entirely  prevent  them  from  carrying 
on  research. 

3327.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  such  per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

3328.  And  who  are  practising  in  their  own  labora- 
tories, and  unconnected  with  medical  schools,  do  you 
mean  ? — I  used  to  do  so  when  I  lived  in  the  country, 
in  Sufiblk,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I  performed  ex- 
periments there  for  my  own  purposes  of  research. 

3329.  I  ask  that  question  because  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  such  laboratories,  or  but 
very  few.  Do  you  know  of  any,  or  could  you  give  the 
Commission  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  known  to 
you  who  are  practising  in  their  own  laboratories  in 
the  country  ? — The  private  laboratory  at  Wakefield  is 
one,  and  it  is  one  where  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly 
good  work  is  being  done.  I  know  that  particularly 
well ;  and  though  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one 
at  present  who  is  carrying  on  physiological  research  in 
the  country,  because,  of  those  who  are  doing  so,  the 
great  majority  are  attached  to  schools,  either  in 
London  or  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  still  I  may 
say  that  I  prefer  to  do  experiments  for  original  re- 
search in  my  own  laboratory. 

3330.  But  your  own  laboratory  is  at  King's  College, 
I  suppose  ?— No,  at  my  own  house. 

3331.  Then  you  experiment  at  your  own  house  as 
well  as  at  King's  College,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
interfere  with  my  professional  work  if  I  were  obliged 
to  go  such  a  distance  from  home  to  perform  my 
experiments. 

3332.  You  have  been  connected  for  some  time,  I 
think,  with  King's  College  ? — For  two  or  three  years. 

3333.  And  you  are  consequently  a  colleague  of 
Sir  William  Fergusson  ? — I  am. 

3334.  Now,  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  him, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  (and  I  will  take 
the  exact  words,  they  occur  in  the  answer  to  question 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  1037,)  that  animals  are  "  crucified  sometimes  for 
D.  Ferrier,     several  days,"  and  introduced  several  times  during 

that  period  into  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  observation  ? 
27  Oct  1875    — certainly  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
"  '       3335.  I  would  ask  you,  as  one  of  the  professors  at 

King's  College,  whether  such  practices  are  ever,  to 

your   knowledge,  carried  on  at  King's  College  ? — 

I  know  they  are  not. 

3336.  As  a  physiologist,  and  one,  as  ws  know, 
extremely  well  conversant  with  what  is  going  on  at 
the  present  day,  more  conversant  at  your  age  probably 
than  older  men  often  are,  are  you,  to  your  knowledge, 
aware  that  such  practices  are  carried  on  in  any  part 
of  this  country  ? — I  should  say  they  are  not. 

3337.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  ? — I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

3338.  That  an  animal  is  crucified  and  introduced 
several  times  in  a  state  of  crucifixion  to  a  class  for 
observation  ? — I  am  quite  sure  no  such  things  ever 
occur  in  this  country.  . 

3339.  Do  you  believe  that  any  student  would 
tolerate  such  an  exhibition  in  this  country  ? — I  think 
not. 

3340.  We  heard  the  other  day  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  who  has  lectured  for  20  years 
in  London  that  he  would  not  venture  to  exhibit  a 
painful  experiment  without  anaesthesia  to  his  class, 
because  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his 
class  ? — It  would  be  so,  decidedly. 

3341.  Is  that  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
students  in  London  ? — My  experience  with  regard  to 
students  is  this,  that  even  when  the  animals  are 
completely  under  ancesthetics,  there  is  always  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  experiments,  similar  to  that 
which  is  felt  to  the  first  surgical  operations. 

3342.  And  that  it  would  be  more  repugnant  to 
them  if  it  was  without  ansesthesia  ? — Certainly. ' 

3343.  And  it  would  be  extremely  painful  ? — And 
I  believe  they  would  rebel. 

3344.  That  a  teacher,  in  your  opinion,  would  not 
venture  to  submit  such  experiments  to  his  class  ? — I 
should  not  do  so  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  teacher  who  would. 

3345.  I  received  last  night  a  paper  headed 
"  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,"  written  by 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  you  are  the  first 
witness  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
this  question  to.  I  should  have  preferred  putting  it 
to  some  one  older,  but  as  you  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  two  London  schools  you  will  be  able  to 
answer  it.  I  find  in  this  dociunent  the  following 
statement :  After  speaking  about  students  trooping 
out  to  see  an  animal  killed,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
"  same  keenness  of  observation  or  a  memory  of  their 
"  own  youthful  insensibility  ought  to  teach  all  pro- 
"  fessors  of  physiology  that  they  are  indulging  a 
"  maleficent  tendency  which  already  exists  in  their 
"  pupils'  disposition  when  they  invite  mere  lads  of 
"  the  Bob  Sawyer  type  to  watch  their  frightful 
"  experiments,  the  more  frightful,  so  much,  alas  !  the 
"  more  attractive."  Now,  I  would  ask  you  whether, 
as  a  teacher  of  physiology  in  London,  you  find  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  medical  students  as  a  body  have 
"  maleficent "  tendencies  ? — Certainly  not,  from  my 
experience. 

3346.  I  would  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  the  London  medical  schools  there  are 
young  men's  Christian  Associations  ? — In  many  of 
them. 

3347.  Is  there  one  at  King's  College  ^ — I  am  not 
sure.    I  know  that  there  are  at  Edinburgh. 

3348.  There  are  in  London ;  and  it  being  the  fact 
that  in  London  there  are  these  young  men's  Christian 
Associations  connected  with  the  medical  schools,  is  it 
also  the  fact  that  there  is  a  united  young  men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  London  medical  schools  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  such. 

3349.  And  do  you  think  that  the  students  who 
belong  to  that  can  be  characterised  as  having  "  malefi- 
cent tendencies  ?  " — I  should  say  not. 

3350.  Is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  gross  libel  upon 


a  class  to  stigmatise  that  class  as  having  "  maleficent 
tendencies  ?" — I  certainly  think  it  exceedingly  libel- 
lous. 

3351.  Then,  according  to  your  experience,  will  you 
tell  me  whether  experiments  are  more  attractive  the 
more  frightful  they  are  ;  I  will  quote  the  words,  "  the 
"  more  frightful,  so  much,  alas  !  the  more  attractive  "  ? 
— I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  such  a  thing ; 
in  fact  1  have  never  seen  any  frightful  experiments  of 
any  kind. 

3352.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  whether  any  experi- 
ments of  a  frightful  character  are  performed  before 
students  ? — They  are  not,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

3353.  Is  it  the  fact  that  experiments  for  demon- 
strational  purposes  are  constantly  performed  under 
anaesthesia  ? — They  are  performed  under  anesthesia. 

3354.  Would  it  be  prudent,  in  your  opinion,  for 
a  teacher  of  physiology  to  perform  a  "  frightful " 
experiment  before  his  class  ? — It  would  not. 

3355.  The  class,  as  you  have  already  said,  would 
probably  rebel  ? — They  would. 

3356.  And  therefore  you  do  not  beheve  this  state- 
ment, and  that  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  everything 
that  you  know  of  medical  students  that  "the  more 
frightful  the  experiment  the  more  attractive  "  it  is  ? — 
It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  anything  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  character  of  medical  students  in  any 
schools  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 

3357.  Either  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh  ? — Either 
in  London  or  in  Edinburgh. 

3358.  {Mr.  Button.^  With  regard  to  that  matter, 
to  which  some  reference  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Colam's 
evidence,  about  your  lecture,  I  see  this  statement: 
"  I  have  heard  him  say  "  (that  is  referring  to  your- 
self) "  that  the  animals  appeared  to  be  in  intense 
"  suffering,  and  then  joke  about  the  stupidity  of  the 
"  animal,  especially  if  the  animal  happened  to  be  a 
"  monkey and  further  on  I  asked  a  question  on 
that  subject,  and  said,  "  May  I  ask  you  to  explain 
"  your  statement  that  the  lecturer  joked  about  the 
"  stupidity  of  the  monkey.  Those  movements  were 
"  involuntary,  were  they  not  ? — Of  course  they  Avould 
"  be,"  Mr.  Colam  replied,  "  because  he  showed  that 
the  animal  had  no  volition  at  all."  Do  you  recall 
the  words  about  the  "  stupidity  of  the  monkey "  at 
all ;  that  those  words  were  used  by  you,  or  were 
capable  of  causing  a  laugh  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  I  said  to  which  such  a  criticism 
would  be  applicable.  Perhaps  I  may  have  stated 
the  fact  that  certain  lesions  of  the  brain  produce 
special  effects  on  the  intelligence. 

3359.  Which  look  as  if  they  were  stupid  ? — They 
may  make  the  animal  appear  stupid,  or  produce  a 
state  of  dementia,  as  I  should  call  it ;  but  I  cannot 
I'ecollect  anything  I  said  which  could  be  construed  into 
making  such  condition  the  subject  of  a  joke,  certainly 
not  if  the  animal  had  exhibited  the  slightest  suffering. 

3360.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  same  lecture 
you  stated  that  you  were  afraid  to  say  on  how  many 
cats  you  had  made  the  same  experiment,  and  that 
that  statement  caused  laughter  in  the  audience.  You 
have  already  said,  I  think,  that  you  saw  no  laughter 
in  the  audience ;  but  do  you  remember  whether  you 
did  make  that  statement,  that  you  were  afraid  to  say 
on  how  many  cats  you  had  repeated  the  experiment  ? 
— I  certainly  should  not  be  afraid  to  say  it.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  making  any  such  statement.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  when  I  described  my  experiments 
at  the  British  Association  at  Bradford,  I  stated  dis- 
tinctly the  number  of  experiments  which  I  had 
made. 

3361.  How  many  were  they? — About  that  time 
altogether  I  stated  that  I  had  experimented  on  about 
100  animals,  taking  them  all  in  all;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  state  at  the  Loudon 
Institution  what  I  stated  publicly  before  the  British 
Association. 

3362.  And  you  were  not  aware  that  any  laughter 
was  caused  by  that,  or  any  other  statement  ? — 
I  observed  none. 
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3363.  I  have  before  me  an  article  of  yours  on 
"  Experimental  Researches  in  Cerebral  Physiology  and 
"  Pathology  in  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum 
"  Medical  Reports ;"  you  say  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  "  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  once  for  all,  that 
"  before  and  throughout  all  the  following  experiments 
"  ajther  or  chloroform  was  administered  ;"  hnt  then 
there  are  many  traces  throughout  the  article  that  you 
yourself  believed  that  the  animal  was  not  under 
anaisthesia  in  a  great  many  of  these  experiments  ? — 
In  regard  to  the  administration  of  chloroform,  T  may 
remark  that  chloroform  must  be  administered  inter- 
mittently ;  the  continuous  administration  of  chloro- 
form must  inevitably  cause  death.  Chloroform 
is  being  administered  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
experimentation,  but  it  is  kept  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal  ;  sufficient 
chloroform  is  given,  however,  to  keep  it  narcotised  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  abolish  all  consciousness  of 
pain. 

3364.  However,  I  suppose  you  not  only  admit,  but 
maintain,  that  in  a  great  many  of  these  experiments  a 
o-rent  deal  of  pain  was  caused,  owing  to  the  interruption 
of  the  chloroform  ? — I  think  I  saw  no  indications  of 
the  animal  sulFering  pain. 

3365.  But  you  have  expressed  yourself  so  in  this 
article  as  to  many  cases.  At  page  79,  for  instance,  I 
see  you  say,  "  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
"  combined  movements  were  conditioned  by  the 
"  voluntary  impulse  of  the  left  hemisphere,  I  next 
"  proceeded,  two  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  right 
"  hemisphere,  to  expose  the  sigmoid  gyrus  of  the 
"  superior  external  convolution  of  the  left  hemi- 
"  sphere.  Having  ascertained  by  electrisation  that  I 
"  could  induce  the  usual  movements  of  the  right  fore 
"  leg  by  stimulation  of  its  centres  here  situated,  I  cut 
"  away  the  greater  part  of  this  gyrus,  checking  the 
"  luemorrhage  with  cotton  wool  steeped  in  per- 
"  chloride  of  iron.  After  this  the  animal  ceased  to 
"  struggle,  and  lay  in  whatever  position  it  was  placed. 
"  Pinching  the  toes  caused  reflex  movements  in  all 
"  the  four  limbs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  animal 
"  barked  energetically  and  howled  when  pinched. 
"  Pinching  of  the  tail  especially  caused  the  animal  to 
"  bark.  This  condition  continued  for  several  hours, 
"  barking  being  always  elicited  and  some  reflex  move- 
"  ments  of  the  legs,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
"  barking  may  also  have  been  a  reflex  phenomenon, 
"  but  from  the  fact  that  barking  alone  Avas  sometimes 
"  induced  without  any  marked  reflex  movements  of 
"  the  limbs,  I  was  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the 
"  phenomena  to  retention  of  consciousness  and 
"  distinct  sense  of  pain.  Ultimately  (five  hours  after 
"  the  first  operation)  no  barking  was  caused,  but  only 
"  reflex  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  when  the  legs  or  tail 
"  were  pinched.  The  dog  survived  for  eight  hours 
"  after  the  removal  of  the  hemisphere."  In  that  case 
clearly  you  did  believe  that  the  animal  was  siiffering  ? 
— My  last  answer  was  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
ments on  the  electrical  excitation  of  the  brain,  and 
that  one  which  you  have  now  read  I  had  not  in  my 
mind ;  and  even  there  I  had  very  considerable  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  animal  was  conscious 
or  not. 

3366.  Still  your  opinion  was  that  it  was  conscious  ? 
— That  Avas  the  opinion  to  Avhich  I  came  m  the  end. 

3367.  Then  at  page  36  you  say,  "  After  40  seconds 
"  the  right  lip  began  to  tAvitch  ;  in  55  seconds, 
"  tAvitching  in  the  right  forepnw ;  in  1  minute  10 
"  seconds,  right  lip  tAvitching  violently  and  jaws 
"  working ;  in  1  minute  30  seconds,  head  drawn 
"  over  right  shoulder  ;  in  1  minute  46  seconds,  the 
"  fit  stopped  suddenly,  and  animal  appeared  to  wake 
"  up  from  a  state  of  stupor."  Then,  I  suppose,  the 
pain  began  again,  did  it  not  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  not 
even  during  that  convulsion  did  the  animal  ex- 
perience the  slightest  pain. 

3368.  ISIot  even  when  it  "  woke  up  from  a  state  of 
stupor  ?  " — It  falls  into  the  epileptic  coma.,  and  you  see 
a  resuscitation  after  that,  but  not  to  pain. 

3369.  Then  on  page  38  I  read,  "  The  head  was 


"  immediately  turned  to  the  right,  but  it  was  doubtful  'Mr. 
"  whether  the  movement  was  spasmodic  or  voluntary,     ^-  Ferrier, 
"  as  the  animal  was  only  partially  insensible."    There,  M.D. 
I  suppose,  there  Avas  a  chance  of   pain  ? — It  was    27  Oct  1875 
sufficiently  narcotised  to  abolish  any  real  pain.  ' 

3370.  That  is  hardly  the  impression  that  I  think 
the  language  Avould  give  to  anyone  reading  it  for 
the  first  time  — I  think  that  the  phenomena  known 
to  all  surgeons,  Avhich  are  manifested  by  human  beings 
under  chloroform,  are  quite  consistent  Avith  these  ex- 
periments being  carried  out  altogether  without  any 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

3371.  Here  again,  on  page  42,  it  is  stated,  that 
"  The  animal  exhibits  signs  of  pain,  screams,  and 
"  kicks  with  both  hind  legs,  especially  the  left." 
Would  you  have  used  the  expression  "  signs  of  pain  " 
if  you  had  simply  meant  reflex  actions  ? — Yes,  because 
I  may  stimulate  the  apparatus  which  gives  the  external 
manifestation  of  pain  without  inflicting  pain  on  the 
animal. 

3372.  Here  again,  on  jsage  44, 1  see  this,  "  Restless- 
"  ness,  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  long  continued 
"  cries,  as  if  of  rage  or  pain  "  ? — There  I  put  in  the 
Avords  "  as  if"  because  I  did  not  believe  that  they  Avere 
so  in  reality. 

3373.  That  is  Avliy  I  assume  that  in  the  cases  where 
you  do  not  use  that  expression  you  did  believe  that 
pain  existed  ? — If  I  did  convey  that  impression  it  is 
certainly  not  the  impression  that  I  wished  to  convey 
in  my  remarks, 

3374.  HoAvever,  in  that  first  case  that  I  read  the 
account  of,  you  did  believe  that  the  animal  Avas 
suffering  apparently  ? — Yes  ;  that  Avas  an  experiment 
Avhich  Avas  performed  in  the  only  possible  way  of 
ascertaining  the  fvmction  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
brain  ;  and  it  is  an  experiment  Avhich  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  when  the  fact  is  once  established. 

3375.  ( Chairman.)  Is  it  the  case  that  in  severe 
surgical  operations  performed  upon  the  human  subject 
there  are  not  unfrequeutly  all  the  usual  demonstrations 
of  pain  in  cases  in  Avhich,  when  the  patient  recovers, 
he  or  she  says  that  they  have  experienced  no  pain? — 
That  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  quite 
familiar  to  all  surgeons  ;  and  particularly  it  is  the 
case  in  the  administration  of  chloroform  for  obstetric 
purposes ;  in  these,  it  is  not  carried  to  complete 
angesthesia,  but  sufficient  to  annul  any  sense  of  pain ; 
so  that  I  have  seen  patients  in  this  condition  of 
ana3sthesia  manifest  the  signs  of  pain,  screaming, 
groaning,  and  bodily  contortions,  Avho  afterwards 
haAC  told  me  that  they  have  had  a  pleasant  dream 
all  the  time,  and  neA^er  experienced  the  slightest  pain 
during  the  Avhole  period. 

3376.  {Mr.  Hutton.')  What  particularly  impressed 
me  in  that  experiment  of  yours  which  I  read  first  was 
a  part  of  it  Avhich  I  did  not  read  just  now.  At  the 
beginning,  page  78,  you  say,  "  It  retained  the  power 
"  of  opening  both  eyes  and  of  howling  and  barlving  in 
"  a  A'ery  Aigorous  mnnner.  Apparently  it  remained 
"  quite  conscious,  for,  Avhen  called  to,  it  would 
"  struggle  to  get  up,  and  would  sometimes  regain  its 
"  feet,  and  even  succeed  in  walking  a  few  steps, 
"  when  it  would  fall  over  in  a  helpless  manner." 
That  belongs  to  the  first  experiment  Avhich  I  read. 
Now  did  not  that  indicate  complete  consciousness  so 
far  as  the  experiment  went  ? — It  Avould  indicate 
consciousness,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  there  to 
indicate  that  the  animal  Avas  in  suffering. 

3377.  But  if  there  was  consciousness  I  suppose 
that  anything  which  would  ordinarily  cause  suffering 
would  cause  suffering  then  ? — -'Yes,  but  I  saw  no 
indication  then  that  the  animal  was  in  pain.  We 
know  that  men  may  have  part  of  the  skull  removed 
and  yet  not  complain  of  the  slightest  pain. 

3378.  In  experiment  three  on  a  strong  cat  you 
state  that  "  the  animal  Ava.s  only  partially  narcotised," 
and  3'ou  speak  of  the  experiment  being  "  with  and 
without  chloroform  ?  " — My  attention  has  been  called 
to  that  expression,  "witli  and  Avithout  chloroform;" 
and  you  Avill  see,  if  you  read  the  sentence,  that  it 
stands  "with  and  Avithout  chloroform  no  effect  Avas 
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produced,"  no  pain  or^  indication  of  pain  being  mani- 
fested ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  excitability  of  tlie  cerebellum,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  absence  of  effect  was  due  to 
anesthesia  or  not;  you  will  see  that  there  is  complete 
proof  that  the  animal  was  not  suffering  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

3379.  Not  this  dog  on  Avhich  the  experiment  was 
tried  ? — This  dog  I  believe  was  not  suffering. 

3380.  Surely  you  express  your  view  that  it  is,  at 
the  end,  do  you  not  ? — I  made  an  experiment  there  to 
ascertain  if  the  animal  was  conscious. 

3381.  You  also  said  you  would  incline  yourself  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  sense  of  pain  ? — I  pinched 
its  tail  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  conscious, 
just  as  I  might  pinch  a.  man's  ear  ;  but  when  I  obtain 
a  proof  of  the  consciousness  I  inflict  no  further 
pain  upon  the  animal. 

3382.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture,  is  it  not ;  it  leads 
you  to  hope  that  it  is  not  suffering,  but  you  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  suffering  or  not  ? — I  think  we  can  ; 
I  think  we  have  distinct  facts  to  show  that  in  well 
known  cases  of  injury  to  the  brain. 

3383.  (^Mr.  Forstcr.)  Did  you  administer  chloro- 
form with  the  intention  of  preventing  these  animals 
from  suffering  during  these  operations  ? — -Certainly, 
always. 

3384.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  administering 
chloroform  to  human  patients  ? — Yes. 

3385.  Did  you  in  these  cases  administer  it  in  the 
same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  careful  manner,  as  you 
would  have  done  if  you  had  been  performing  an  opera- 
tion on  a  human  being  ? — Certainly,  and  my  difficulty 
was  to  avoid  giving  the  animal  too  much,  for  I  fre- 
quently, in  seeking  to  keep  the  animal  unconscious, 
lost  the  animal,  it  died  from  an  overdose. 

3386.  That  means  that  you  gave  them  more  chloro- 
form than  you  would  have  done  with  a  human  being, 
because  with  a  human  beiug  you  would  have  been 
afraid  of  death  following  ? — Y'es,  and  one  requires  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  its  administration  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  had,  in  the  middle  of  my  operation, 
to  resuscitate  the  animal  from  the  effects  of  poisoning 
by  chloroform,  from  administering  the  chlorofoi'm 
too  continuously.  It  requires  to  be  given  with 
exceeding  cai-e,  so  that  the  respiration  may  not 
become  paralysed. 

3387.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  As  to  the  results  of  all  these 
observations,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  a  question  in 
dispute  between  you  and  the  German  physiologists, 
whether  your  results  are  correct  ? — I  believe  that  all 
new  doctrines  are  received  with  adverse  criticism  at 
first.  I  believe  that  the  maiu  results  are  accepted 
by  all  physiologists  though  there  may  be  differences  as 
regards  interpretation. 

3388.  We  were  told  not  long  ago  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  l)rain  are  so  much  the  same  in  the  human 
beings  and  the  lower  animals  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  verify,  even  for  scientific  purposes  on  human 
beings,  results  obtained  on  the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals.  Is  that  your  opinion  or  not  ? — I  think  before 
a  result  Avhich  is  obtained  by  experimentation  on  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  accepted  as  applicable  to 
human  beings  it  ought  to  be  determined  whether  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  pathology,  so  far  as 
we  know  them  ;  but  when  the  data  of  human  path- 
ology indicate  the  same  facts  as  we  obtain  by  experi 
mentation  on  the  lower  animals,  we  are  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  rational  explanation  of  them. 

3389.  I  noticed  that  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting 
lately  very  considerable  doubts  were  thrown  on  joxxv 
experiments,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  made 
upon  beings  near  enough  to  man ;  I  think  it  was 
M.  Dupuy  who  expressed  those  doubts,  was  it  not  ? 
— As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  by  a  man  who  has  no 
standing  at  all,  a  practitioner  in  the  country,  not 
conversant  with  physiological  sulijects.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  tlie  organization  of  the  monkey's  brain 
IS  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  human  brain,  and 
that  Avhat  is  true  of  the  monkey  is  true  of  the  human 
being. 


3390.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  same 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  America  on  a  human 
being  Avith  the  view  of  testing  the  applicability  of 
these  experiments  to  the  human  being  ? — I  believe 
such  an  experiment  was  performed  in  the  case  of  an 
Irish  servant,  who,  from  ulceration,  had  a  large  part 
of  the  brain  exposed  ;  and  the  American  physician, 
thinking  that  irritation  might  be  applied  to  the  human 
brain  with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  to  the  brains 
of  the  lower  animals,  applied  electricity  to  ascertain 
whether  similar  movements  would  be  induced  in  her 
as  in  monkeys ;  and  he  found  that  that  was  the  case. 
The  woman  afterAvards  died,  some  said,  fi-om  the  result 
of  his  experiments  ;  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
woman  Avas  in  a  very  perilous  condition  at  the  time, 
and  the  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  she 
had  died  from  the  results  of  the  disease. 

3391.  I  think  the  opinion  was  that  he  had  hastened 
her  death,  Avas  it  not? — It  may  have  been  so;  but 
without  all  the  data  Ave  cannot  pronounce  definitively 
\;pon  it. 

3392.  I  mentioned  that  because  you  said  that  you 
entirely  objected  to  anything  Avhich  Avould  restrict 
physiological  research  ;  of  course  you  did  not  mean  to 
include  the  rights  of  human  beings  in  that  statement ; 
you  would  strongly  object  to  physiological  research  on 
human  beings  ? — Certainly. 

3393.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  suf- 
ferings of  animals  are  considerable  enough  to  be  counted 
as  deserA'ing  a  certain  proportion  at  least  of  the  weight 
which  you  would  attach  to  the  sufferings  of  human 
beings ;  that  there  are  in  fact  physiological  results, 
which  one  Avould  rather  sacrifice  than  attain  them  by 
these  exceedingly  painful  experiments ;  I  gather  you 
do  not  think  that  ? — I  think  we  are  in  need  of  every 
additional  fact  to  advance  the  science  of  physiology, 
and  physiology  as  a  science  can  only  be  advanced  by 
the  accumulation  of  facts  by  different  experimenters. 
Although  the  result  obtained  by  any  one  individual 
may  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  yet  for  the 
Avhole  science  it  may  prove  of  great  importance,  and 
it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  science  has  reached  its 
present  state  of  dcA-elopment. 

3394.  The  logic  of  that  reply  Avould  lead  you  to 
make  similar  experiments  on  the  human  being  ;  that 
you  entirely  disavow.  I  ask,  do  not  you  consider  that 
the  sufferings  of  animals  are  sufficiently  important  as 
compared  Avith  the  sufferings  of  human  beings,  to  make 
it  often  desirable  rather  to  sacrifice  a  physiological 
truth  than  to  inflict  all  these  sufferings  — No,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  sufferings  of  animals  are  so  very  great 
as  compared  with  human  sufferings. 

3395.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  your  saying  that 
you  really  Avould  rather  alloAv  a  psj'chologist,  Avho 
might  be  a  bad  physiologist,  to  experiment  in  a  way 
that  might  torture  an  animal  extremely  lather  than 
saciifice  the  results  which  he  might  gain  as  a  jjsycho- 
logist  by  those  experiments.  Surely  that  is  a  sacri- 
ficing of  animals  altogether  ?— I  did  not  suppose  that 
a  psychologist  Avould  be  so  ignorant  of  the  subject 
as  to  go  in  a  bungling  Avay  to  Avork  ;  because,  so 
far  as  I  knoAV  the  psychologists  of  the  present  day, 
they  are  Avell  acquainted  with  the  practical  results  of 
physiology. 

3396.  One  Avould  be  A-ery  sorry  to  trust  a  psycholo- 
gist, Avho  Avas  not  a  good  physiologist,  Avith  experi- 
menting on  one's  own  brain  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
any  experiments  on  the  human  brain. 

3397.  He  might,  for  instance,  make,  on  the  human 
brain,  the  experiments  that  you  haA'e  made  on  the 
brains  of  animals  ? — I  entirely  disavoAV  any  experi- 
ments on  human  beings  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  human  beings  suffering  that  we  make  experi- 
ments on  lower  animals. 

3398.  But  you  go  further,  and  say  that  you  would 
allow  incompetent  men  to  experiment  on  the  lower 
animals,  so  long  as  they  had  psychological  objects  n 
A'iew  ? — That  is  not  my  meaning. 

3399.  You  objected  to  restriction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  prevent  some  psychologists  from  so 
experimenting  ? — I  only  said  that  I  objected  to  re- 
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striction,  of  such  a  kind  as  might  interfere  with  men 
capable  of  research  ;  and  I  tlionght  that  by  taking  the 
standard  of  medical  qualification  you  would  interfere 
with  men  capable  of  performing  such  experiments. 

.3400.  13ut  you  would  also  interfere  with  men  who 
were  capable  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
pain  ? — Practically,  we  find  so  few  people  in  the 
country  Avho  make  experiments  of  this  nature  that  I 
think  we  may  trust  the  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  not  to  make  experi- 
ments unless  some  good  can  l)e  got  by  tliem. 

3401.  As  to  poisons,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
experiment  for  demonstration  on  almost  all  of  the 
strongest  poisons  ? — I  do  not  experiment  with  all ; 
but  some  of  them  are  so  characteristic  in  their  effects, 
and  it  is  so  necessary  that  students  should  see  them, 
that  1  make  experiments  with  tliem.  For  instance,  I 
make  experiments  with  charcoal  \  apour,  Avhich  sends 
the  animals  very  quickly  to  sleep,  and  they  die  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia ;  but  there  the  condition  of  the 
animal  after  death  is  so  characteristic  that  it  cannot 
be  described,  it  must  be  seen. 

3402.  That  is  not  a  painful  experiment  ? — No. 
Then,  too,  I  experiment  with  strychnia. 

3403.  That  is  a  painful  experiment,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  deaths,  is  it  not  ? — The  convulsions 
are  rapidly  over.  It  is  said  to  cause  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain  during  the  convulsions  ;  but  we  ex- 
periment chiefly  on  frogs  Avith  strychnia,  and  their 
consciousness  of  pain  is  not  very  highly  developed  I 
think. 

3404.  You  do  not  experiment  then  on  any  mammals 
with  that  poison  ? — Yes,  with  rats  and  mice,  and 
sometimes  with  birds,  and  sometimes  Avith  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs. 

3405.  You  do  not  use  more  painful  poisons  than 
any  of  these  in  demonstrating  experiments  ? — No, 
I  only  use  those  which  rapidly  kill  the  animal. 

3406.  {Mr.  Huxley^  In  some  of  your  experiments, 
after  describing  your  operation  upon  the  anassthetised 
animal,  you  go  on  to  say  that  on  a  certain  stimulus 
being  ap])lied  the  animal  showed  signs  of  pain.  I 
apprehend  from  some  of  your  answers  that  what  you 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  animal  exhil)ited  the  same 
kind  of  motion  as  it  would  exhibit  if  it  were  in  pain  ? 
—Exactly,  that  is  Avhat  I  meant. 

3407.  But  1  apprehend,  also,  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible (I  should  like  to  knoAV  whether  in  your  judg- 
ment it  is  possible)  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  during 
the  application  of  the  stimulus,  there  actually  Avas 
pain  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  there  really  was  no  pain. 

3408.  But  supposing  the  extreme  case  Avhich  I 
now  understand  you  to  doubt,  su[)posing  that  during 
the  application  of  the  stimulus  itself,  there  Avas  pain 
so  long  as  the  stimulus  lasted,  that  must  be  by  no 
means  taken  to  imply  that  the  animal  Avas  suffering 
])ain  before  that  strong  stimulus  Avas  applied  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

3409.  So  that  it  Avoukl  be  a  very  erroneous 
conclusion  to  draAv  from  your  statement  that  Avhen 
the  animal  was  pinched  it  shoAved  signs  of  pain, 
that  therefore  the  animal  Avas  conscious  of  pain  during 
the  Avhole  experiment  ? — Certainly  it  Avould. 

3410.  In  fact  the  case  is  very  parallel  to  that  of 
a  man  who  is  in  a  dead  slumber,  Avliom  you  may  rub 
gently  in  various  parts  of  his  body  Avithout  disturbing 
him,  btit  if  you  pinched  that  man,  he  Avould  shoAV 
pain,  Rud  feel  it  ? — Yes. 

3411.  But  it  Avould  be  a  strange  conclusion  to  draAV 
from  that  that  he  was  suffering  the  Avhole  time  that 
he  Avas  asleep  ? — Yes. 

3412.  The  tAvo  cases  are  parallel  in  your  vieAV  .'' — 
Quite. 

3413.  With  respr^ct  to  the  barking  mentioned  in 
one  of  your  experiments,  I  would  ask  you  whether 
the  description  Avhich  I  am  about  to  giAC  of  a  A'ery 
Avell  known  experiment  is  not  correct :  a  frog  is 
deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  in  the  position  of  a  machine  incapable  of 
suffering  pain  ;  and  if  under  those  circumstances,  after 
the  operation  is  recoAcred  from,  and  the  frog  is  per- 


fectly Avell  again,  you  take  it  up,  and  gently  stroke  it 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  frog  gives  a  A  iolent 
croak  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  the  experiment  perl'ecth'. 

3414.  Now  that  croak  is  exactly  analogous  to  a 
dog's  bark,  is  it  not? — Yes,  quite  of  the  same  nature. 

3415.  And  you  may  treat  that  frog  as  you  Avould  a 
repeater  ;  every  time  you  stroke  it  on  tlie  back  it 
croaks,  and  then  it  sinks  back  again  into  a  state  of 
absolute  insensibility  ?— Yes. 

3416.  But  inasmnrh  as  that  is  not  the  least 
evidence  of  jjain  in  the  frog,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
corresponding  action  of  the  dog,  Avhich  is  ii  l)ark, 
cannot  be  ttiken  in  itself  to  be  an  evitlence  of  jjain  ? — 
Just  so. 

3417.  A  dog  unconscious  may  bark  just  in  tlio 
same  way  as  a  frog  may  croak  ?— Yes. 

3418.  So  that  you  may  hAve  really  very  t-trong 
experimental  evidence  to  ground  your  conclusion  on 
that  under  the  circumstances  Avhich  you  indicate,  tlie 
dog  did  not  really  feel  ? — Yes,  that  the  dog  Avas  quite 
insensible  to  any  pain. 

3419.  So,  again,  even  to  take  the  most  singularly 
combined  actions,  those  actions  Avhicli  appear  to  shoAV 
consciousness  in  the  highest  degree,  inasmuch  as  they 
shoAv  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  I  daresay 
you  are  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  them. 

3420.  You  may  have  possibly  seen  cases  where  a 
person  being  tested  by  yourself  was  absolutely  insensible 
to  physical  pain  ? — Yes. 

3421.  Yet  that  person  Avill  answer  a  question 
rationally,  and  Avill  do  various  and  sundry  complicated 
actions  ? — Yes,  and  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed under  that  state  without  the  individual 
suffering  the  shghtest  pain.  It  has  been  employed 
as  a  means  for  producing  anaesthesia  for  surgical 
operations. 

3422.  I  apprehend  that  you  would  say  that  the 
condition  of  the  brain  of  a  person  in  the  mesmeric 
state  doing  these  things,  you  have  ev-ery  reason  to 
believe  js  of  an  analogous  kind  to  the  condition  of  the 
brain  of  the  dog  upon  which  you  are  performing  your 
operation  ? — Yes. 

3423.  And  as  you  are  quite  clear  in  the  one  case 
that  there  is  no  sensibility  to  pain,  so  you  have 
reason  to  believe  Avith  moral  certainty  that  it  is  so 
in  the  other  case  ? — Yes. 

3424.  Then  I  observed  that  you  ansAvered  with 
very  great  caution  the  question  Avhether  you  Avould 
interfere  Avith  persons  Avho  Avere  performing  experi- 
ments Avhich  appeared  to  be  unimportant,  or  trifling. 
I  presume  that  one  ground  for  your  caution  in 
answering  Avas  your  knowledge,  common  to  all  of  us 
Avho  have  f  olloAved  the  progress  of  science  at  all,  that  the 
observation  of  facts,  and  seemingly  facts  of  the  most 
insignificant  character,  has,  in  many  cases,  resultefl 
in  discoA'eries  of  the  A'ery  greatest  importance.  I 
Avould  merely  mention,  as  an  example,  the  \'ery  Avell 
known  case  of  Galvani's  observation  of  the  frog's 
legs,  which  tAvitched  Avhen,  under  certain  conditions, 
they  were  touched  by  different  metals.  Now,  it  is 
the  case,  is  it  not,  that  a  A'ery  large  proportion  of  our 
kuoAvledge  of  the  nerves  and  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  has  grown  absolutely  out  of  that 
observation,  insignificant  and  trifling  as  it  may  seem  ? 
— Yes,  the  Avhole  theory  of  animal  electricity  being- 
founded  on  it. 

3425.  So  that,  Avith  such  facts  as  are  before  you, 
you  Avould  not  unnaturally  feel  a  very  great  lie^^itation 
in  interfering  with  research,  because  to  a  man's  con- 
temporaries it  may  appear  trifling  ? — Yes  ;  I  should 
say  there  would  be  great  danger  in  subjecting  any 
inquirer  to  the  inspection  of  another  person  who  was 
not  able  to  enter  into  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
which  he  had  set  before  him. 

3426.  But  I  understand  that,  at  the  same  time,  you 
would  A'iew  with  the  greatest  moral  abhorrence  any 
man  who  should  undei'take  a  series  of  painful  ex- 
periments, without  being  perfectly  convinced  in  his 
OAvn  mind,  Avhethcr  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they 
would  bring  forth  good  results  ? — I  should. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  3427.  {3Ir.  Erichsen.)  With  regard  to  conscious- 

2).  Terrier,    ness  under  ansesthetics,  have  you  observed  in  surgical 
operations  that  a  patient 'will  wake  up  from  the  anass- 
!7        io"5     'i^'istic  and  be  perfectly  conscious,  and  ask  whether  the 
'  ■    operation  has  been  done,  and  be  incredulous  that  it 

has  been  performed,  and  remain  in  that  condition  of 
perfect  consciousness  for  some  minutes  without  feeling 
the  slightest  pain  from  the  operation  which  has  been 
performed  ? — Frequently  I  have  seen  that. 

3428.  That  is  a  common  matter,  of  every  day 
observation  ? — It  is. 

3429.  And  it  is  a  common  matter  also,  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  surgeon  wishes  to  keep  up  chloroform 
for  a  period  of  10  or  12  hours,  say  in  the  compression 
of  an  artery  for  aneurism,  that  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  recover,  and  the  chloroform  is  only  given  inter- 

Tlie  witne 


mittently,  at  lengthened  periods,  periods  of  10  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  that  it  is  interrupted  and 
given  again  ? — Yes ;  but  sutficient  completely  to  lull 
sensibility. 

3430.  Although  the  person  is  more  or  less  conscious 
throughout? — Yes,  apparently  conscious,  but  abso- 
lutely unconscious  to  pain. 

3431.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  sometimes  the  case  that  a 
patient  who  has  been  imder  chloroform  can  describe 
what  has  been  happening  during  the  period  of  the 
operation,  and  yet  will  say  that  he  has  not  sutfered 
any  pain  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases  ;  I  think  they 
ai'e  rare,  but  still  1  have  heard  of  them. 

3432.  Is  there  anj/^thing  further  that  you  wish  to 
say  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

withdrew. 


G.  Hoqtian,  GeORGE  HoGGAN,  M.B., 

M.ii. 

  3433.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  were  formerly  in 

Her  Majesty's  Indian  Navy? — Yes. 

3434.  Have  you  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  Avhich  has  been  referred  to  us  ? — Yes,  I  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  it.  I  have  studied  and 
acted  as  an  assistant  in  a  laboratory. 

3435.  I  think  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  subject  from  a  desire  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of 
animals  ? — From  a  desire  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of 
animals,  purely. 

3436.  Now  do  you  advocate  the  total  abolition  of 
the  practice  of  trying  experiments  upon  living 
animals  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  ad- 
vocate the  total  abolition  of  vivisection. 

3437.  Do  you  thiuk  then  that  it  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  ? — I  do. 

3438.  Have  you  considered  what  those  conditions 
ought  to  be  ? — I  have. 

3439.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  result  of 
your  consideration  ? — The  conditions  which  I  should 
like  to  see  if  it  continued  woidd  be  those  in  which  all 
that  was  done  might  be  made  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  so  that  all  that  was  good  in  vivisection  might 
be  utilised,  and  all  the  abuses  connected  with  it  might 
be  put  a  stop  to. 

3440.  Have  you  considered  in  detail  how  those 
objects  might  be  attained  ? — I  have  ;  I  have  con- 
sidered it  and  discussed  it  with  other  men,  and  the 
result  of  what  I  thought  would  be  best,  and  what 
many  others  who  belong  to  the  same  party  that  I 
do,  that  is,  not  wishing  to  have  total  abolition  but 
restriction,  agreed  with  me  in,  I  am  prepared  to 
state. 

3441.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  us 
in  detail  what  you  would  recommend  should  be  done  ? 
— If  vivisection  is  to  be  permitted  under  conditions 
for  the  prevention  of  abuses  in  connexion  with  it,  it 
ought  only  to  be  allowed  under  circumstances  where 
public  opinion  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
With  this  intention  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered.  First,  all  secret  or  private  physiological 
experiments  involving  the  infliction  of  pain  or  wounds 
upon  animals  to  be  absolutely  forbidden  by  law  under 
heavy  penalties,  involving  imprisonment.  Secondly, 
all  physiological  experiments  necessitating  wounding 
or  infliction  of  pain  upon  animals  to  be  conducted  in 
a  suitable  hall  fitted  with  the  necessary  tables  and 
apparatus  for  practising  vivisection.  The  area  of  the 
hall  thus  provided  to  be  overlooked  by  a  gallery,  or 
galleries,  into  which  the  public  coidd  have  unrestrained 
access  by  separate  doors.  This  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing advantages,  (a.)  All  experimenters  claiming 
to  be  humane  in  their  practice  of  vivisection  would 
thus  enable  the  public  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
their  pretensions.  (6.)  As  the  public  would  not  be 
admitted  into  the  area,  there  could  be  no  inconvenience 
to  experimenters  from  crowding  round  tables  or  acts 
of  mistaken  zeal  or  feeling,  (c.)  The  public  mind 
and  conscience  accused  at  present  of  exaggerations 
would  thus  be  afforded  an  ojjportunity  of  calming  and 


called  in  and  examined. 

rectifying  itself,  if  no  cruelty  or  other  abuses  were  to 
be  witnessed,  fc?.)  Any  abuse  or  act  of  cruelty  might 
be  witnessed  by  the  public  and  the  guilty  party  pro- 
secuted and  punished  at  their  instance.  (e.)  The 
animals  on  which  experiments  were  being  tried 
would  be  protected  from  cruelty  by  the  presence  of 
the  public.  (/.)  Experimenters  would  be  forced  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  allowing  any  cruelty 
or  even  the  appearance  of  it.  They  would  thus 
be  rendered  more  thoughtful  of  the  sentient  being 
imder  experiment,  and  would  therefore  resort  to  vivi- 
section only  when  such  seemed  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  elucidation  or  proof  of  some  important  fact,  {g.) 
Any  person  might  have  the  power  of  experimenting 
there,  without  special  license  or  qualification,  under 
the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
who,  except  on  the  proof  of  a  conviction  for  cruelty, 
could  refuse  admission  to  none  while  any  table  or 
place  remained  vacant  or  unused.  (A.)  Any  student 
of  medicine  wishing  to  make  a  speciality  of  physiology 
could  acquire  a  useful  knowledge  of  this  science  from 
the  gallery,  whence  he  could  watch  every  step  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  for  and  performing  the  ex- 
periment. This  is  an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  best  organised  classes  in  the  world, 
and  is  of  primary  importance.  {i.)  Any  of  the 
students  seen  in  the  gallery  might  be  asked  to  assis. 
in  the  area  at  any  experiment  by  any  of  the  operators 
The  number  of  such  assistants  to  be  limited  (say  to 
five),  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  neghbouring  experi- 
menters, or  permit  the  place  to  be  converted  into  a 
class  room  for  witnessing  demonstrations  upon  animals. 
This  measure  would  benefit  the  three  parties,  as  an 
extra  assistant  might  enable  the  ansesthesia  to  be  kept 
perfect,  while  by  closer  observance  the  student  would 
learn  better,  and  the  operator  would  have  his  hands 
set  free  for  his  more  special  part,  {j.)  For  a  like 
reason,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  gallery  ought 
also  to  be  limited,  say  to  10,  of  whom  only  five  might 
be  medical  students ;  all  admission  therein  to  be  by 
tickets  issued  gratis  by  the  superintendent  to  all 
respectable  persons  above  the  age  of  18  who  might 
apply  for  them,  something  like  a  reading  ticket  for 
the  British  Museum,  {k.)  For  the  benefit  of  the 
students,  or  the  information  of  the  visitor,  a  placard 
containing  notes  of  the  case  to  be  hung  in  the  gallery 
opposite  the  experiment  to  which  it  refers.  The 
anaesthetic,  the  course  of  operation,  and  the  design 
aimed  at,  to  be  fully  stated  therein  by  the  operator. 
This  card  to  be  held  as  the  card  giving  admission  to 
the  operator  into  the  area,  and  to  be  retained  and 
filed  afterwards  by  the  superintendent ;  like  the  card 
case  hung  over  a  patient's  bed  in  some  hospitals. 
{I.)  It  has  been  objected  that  no  discoveries  in 
science  could  be  prosecuted  in  such  a  place, 
as  they  would  become  known  before  the  dis- 
coverer published  them,  and  thus  he  would  lose 
the  coveted  fame ;  and  that  consequently  such  dis- 
coverers would  be  discouraged  from  using  the  institu- 
tion.   This  is  possibly  the  best  argument  that  could 
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be  offered  in  favour  of  such  a  plan,  as,  while  habitual 
or  dilletante  vivisectors  would  be  discouraged,  all 
earnest  workers  for  the  good  of  humanity  would  not 
hesitate  to  work  openly  in  it  at  any  experiment 
necessary  to  establish  some  important  or  beneficial 
truth,  {m.)  Animals  on  which  it  is  intended  to  study 
the  course  of  disease  shall  after  innoculation,  or  opera- 
tion in  the  hall,  be  retained  in  premises  connected 
with  and  attached  to  the  institution.  These  shall  also 
be  freely  accessible  to  the  public.  No  animal  suffer- 
ing from  very  painful  wounds  to  be  allowed  to  live, 
and  if  in  the  course  of  any  induced  disease  the  animal 
appears  to  suffer  greatly,  it  shall  be  destroyed  at  once  ; 
and  any  neglect  to  do  so  shall  constitute  an  act  of 
cruelty  for  which  the  owner  primarily, — failing  whom 
the  superintendent, — shall  be  held  responsible,  (n.) 
Any  person  or  corxJorate  body  to  be  at  liberty  to  form 
or  build  such  an  establishment,  for  which,  after  it  has 
been  inspected  by  an  officer  of  Government,  a  license 
or  permit  gratis,  or  at  a  nominal  fee,  shall  be  issued, 
giving  power  to  keep  open  the  same  under  charge 
of  a  superintendent,  who  shall  be  hAd  resi^onsible  for 
any  irregularity  or  cruelty  which  may  occur,  along 
with  but  after  the  person  committing  the  offence. 
He  shall  grant  by  the  afore-mentioned  card,  admit- 
tance to  use  the  area  to  any  respectable  person,  and 
retain  the  same  afterwards  as  a  record  of  the  opera- 
tion. Admission  to  be  granted  on  payment  of  certain 
stipulated  fees  for  hourly,  daily,  or  weekly  use  of  the 
place,  (o.)  In  this  establishment  all  wounding  of 
animals  calculated  to  cause  much  pain  under  normal 
conditions  to  be  effected  only  while  the  animal  is  fully 
under  the  influence  of  some  ana3sthetic  or  narcotic, 
and  thereby  rendered  insensible  to  pain. 

You  will  observe  that  this  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  an  experiment,  but  only  that  portion  in 
which  pain  is  being  inflicted  by  some  preliminary 
operation. 

(p.)  Curari,  or  its  supposed  physiological  analogues, 
is  never  to  be  used  during  wounding  of,  or  upon 
wounded  animals  diu'ing  any  experiment,  {q.)  Lastly. 
Experiments  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  less 
sensitive  and  intelligent  animals  and  it  should  be 
prohibited  to  vivisect  horses,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  cats. 

These  are  the  general  conditions  that  I  have  topropose. 
You  will  see  that  they  aim  principally  at  making  vivi- 
section as  easy  as  possible  when  it  is  conducted  in  a 
proper  way.  While  it  prevents  all  secret  vivisecting, 
it  lays  the  path  open  and  free  for  anyone  to  pursue 
vivisection  under  those  proper  restrictions.  I  recom- 
mend no  special  alteration  in  the  law  regarding 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  That  law  could  be  apphed  there 
in  each  special  case.  In  fact,  it  often  would  be  very 
hard  to  say  when  an  experiment  was  justifiable  and 
when  it  was  not.  The  circumstances  of  each  special 
case  would  probably  be  the  best  guide  upon  which  to 
rely.  No  hindrance  is  by  this  proposal  placed  in  the 
way,  in  regard  to  license,  or  profession,  or  age  above 
a  certain  point,  but  everything  is  done  in  order  to 
render  public  experiments,  with  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  them,  as  easy  as  possible. 

3442.  You  mentioned  having  communicated  on  the 
subject  with  several  other  persons.  Are  we  to  take 
that  which  you  have  just  put  before  us  as  representing 
your  own  individual  opinion  only,  or  as  representing 
any  society  or  body  of  persons  ? — It  represents  no 
society,  but  it  represents  the  opinion  of  many  who 
kept  up  this  agitation  for  restriction  before  ever  any 
society  was  instituted  by  writing  and  otherwise. 

3443.  Are  you  authorised  to  mention  any  names  ? — 
I  am  not  authorised  to  do  so ;  I  have  not  asked  the 
question.  I  have  no  doubt  the  pai'ties  would  be  quite 
willing. 

3444.  We  are  to  consider  you  then  as  representing 
your  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — You  may. 

3445.  (Lord  Pfinmarleiffh.)  Are  the  parties  that 
you  represent  here,  at  whose  suggestion  you  have 
come  here,  unanimous  in  the  recommendation  of  those 
regulations,  or  have  they  been  discussed  by  them  ? — 
They  have  been  discussed  by  them. 

3446.  And  are  they  the  result  of  any  resolutions 


passed  by  them  ? — They  were  first  drafted  out,  read  G.  Hoggan, 
to  different  parties,  their  opinions  got  upon  them,  and  M.B. 

alterations  made  where  they  wished  it,  until  we  seemed   

all  agreed  upon  the  point. 

3447.  And  were  those  resolutions  passed  with  the 
express  view  of  your  coming  here  to  represent  them  ? 
—Yes. 

3448.  Is  that  long  since  ? — No,  very  lately. 

3449.  Since  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  ? 
— Since  the  appointment  of  this  Commission. 

3450.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  a  lai-ge  number  of  persons  ?  • 
— No,  I  have  not  made  it  an  official  communication. 

3451.  {Cliairman.)  Are  you  prepared  to  put  in  a 
list  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons  who  woidd 
adhere  to  this  suggestion  of  yours  ? — I  am. 

3452.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  soi* — I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  my  best  for  that  purpose. 

3453.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  said  that  you  had  been 
an  assistant  when  experiments  were  performed  as  I 
understood  you  ? — Yes. 

3454.  Will  you  describe  to  us  what  kind  of  expe- 
riments they  were  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  prepared  under 
a  separate  heading  to  state  what  I  consider  some  of 
the  abuses  in  vivisection  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  illus- 
trate by  experiments  which  I  myself  have  witnessed 
and  assisted  at.  First,  I  consider  one  of  the 
abuses  of  vivisection  to  be  the  repetition  of  funda- 
mental experiments  already  classic,  by  experts,  by 
way  of  showing  their  skill  or  showing  an  interesting- 
point  to  a  visitor  in  the  laboratory,  as  the  case  may 
be.  As  an  example  of  that  sort  I  choose  the  action 
of  the  various  nerves  upon  the  secretion  and  the 
circulation  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  operation 
was  first,  at  all  events,  best  described  by  a  professor 
whose  name  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  liberty  to 
mention. 

3455.  Is  that  experiment  to  which  you  allude  an 
experiment  mentioned  in  the  240th  page  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  journal  of  physiology  published  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  ? — Yes,  it  is  an 
experiment  mentioned  in  that  and  the  next  page. 

3456.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  witnessed  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  experiment  yourself  ? — I  have. 

3457.  Is  it  one  which  involves  great  suffering  to 
the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  it  ? — It  involves 
great  suffering,,  and  it  is  impossible  almost  to  give 
any  narcotic  in  that  case,  because  it  would  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

3458.  Now,  have  you  seen  this  experiment  per- 
formed in  this  country  ? — I  have  not. 

3459.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  practice  in 
regard  to  experiments  in  this  country  is  accompanied 
with  the  same  pain  to  animals  as  elsewhere  ? — Certainly, 
there  can  be  no  difference.  Vivisection  is  the  same 
aU  the  world  over. 

3460.  Have  you  seen  vivisection  in  this  country  'i — 
I  have  seen  a  little  ;  I  have  done  some  myself. 

3461.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  whether 
the  experiments  performed  in  this  country  are  so 
severe  as  you  say  you  have  seen  them  on  the  Continent, 
and  of  which  you  have  just  given  us  an  instance  ? — 
The  course  of  the  experiment  must  be  exactly  the  same. 
Every  step  as  it  is  described  by  a  foreign  experi- 
menter must  be  followed  step  by  step  in  any  repetition 
of  that  experiment  here ;  there  must  be  no  addition 
of  narcotic  or  anaesthetic  where  such  is  not  pointed 
out,  or  else  the  result  will  not  be  the  same.  The 
experiments  are  necessarily  the  same  wherever  they 
are  performed. 

3462.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
where  you  have  seen  experiments  in  this  country  ? — 
I  have  done  them  myself.  I  have  seen  animals  ex- 
perimented on  with  strychnine  in  this  country.  What 
I  have  seen  in  a  class  has  been  very  little.  The 
thing  is  altered  now,  as  I  know  from  documentary 
evidence  which  I  have  here,  from  what  it  wns  at  the 
physiological  class  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  only  thing  I  saw  there 
was  on  a  frog.  There  is  evidence  from  the  professor 
himself  to  show  that  it  is  very  different  now. 

3463.  Can  you  put  in  evidence  to  show  that  severe 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


G.  Hoggan,  experiments  are  pei-formed  in  Edinburgh  in  a  class, 
M.B.  and  without  anaesthetics  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ; 
  but  I  know  that  experiments  are  performed  iu  Edin- 

27  Oct.  1875.    ]j„j.g]j  without  anajsthetics,  and  I  have  documentary 
evidence  for  that. 

3464.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  produce  it  ? — This 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  an  account  which  came 
into  my  hand  only  on  Saturday  from  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  My  mere  opinion  upon  these 
experiments  is  that  they  were  very  cruel,  very  painful, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see  they  were  useless,  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon  as  far  as  application  to  man  was 
concerned.  Animals,  namely  dogs,  were  kept  fasting, 
in  the  first  place,  for  18  or  19  hours,  a  thing  that  would 
never  be  attempted  upon  the  human  being  upon  which 
cholagogues  were  being  administered.  Curari  was 
giN'en,  a  substance  the  effect  of  Avhich  on  the  liver 
has  not  yet  been  examined  thoroughly,  but  we  know 
this,  that  in  almost  all  glands  it  increases  the  secretion 
very  much,  and  would  throw  matters  into  an  abnormal 
condition.  The  animal  has  been  kept  under  curari 
when  there  was  no  anassthetic,  no  narcotic  given  ;  no 
narcotic,  indeed,  could  be  given,  for  there  it  would 
interfere,  as  a  separate  drug,  with  the  experiment. 
Therefore,  those  animals,  from  the  time  that  they  were 
l)laced  under  curari,  were  kept  under  curari  eight, 
seven,  six,  and  five  hours,  suffering  pain  in  consequence 
of  an  operation  being  performed  which  opened  their 
abdomen,  an  operation  made  to  find  out  the  bile  duct, 
and  separate  it  from  the  other  structures  which  lie 
with  it  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  A  glass 
cannula  is  then  tied  iu  the  bile  duct,  and  the  bile  drops 
by  means  of  a  tube.  All  that  human  beings  know 
is  the  pain  there  is  when  gall  stones  are  passing  down 
the  bile  duct,  and  that  is  known  to  give  excessive 
torture.  Merely  a  little  bit  of  fat  passing  down 
gives  us  intense  pain,  and  we  can  form  an  opinion 
that  to  take  out  the  duct,  to  disturb  all  these  parts, 
and  manipulate  it,  as  has  been  done,  would  cause  more 
intense  pain.  And  in  that  condition  the  animals  were 
kept  conscious  and  fully  sensitive  (I  have  any 
amount  of  evidence  to  prove  this  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it),  while  the  experiments  were  being  tried 
upon  them.  I  say  that  the  conditions  were  abnormal 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  never  be  applied  to 
men  ;  and  that  the  pain  was  excessive  ;  and  that  the 
experiments  were  uncalled  for,  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme;  and  T  put  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rutherford 
himself,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  October 
23rd,  as  evidence  of  that  point.  This  view  of  Dr. 
Rutherford's  only  forms  another  of  the  numerous 
opposing  views  on  the  same  question;  agreeing  on 
one  point  only  with  the  committee  who  sat  in  the 
same  university,  and  the  professor  who  was  in  the 
same  chaii-  before  him  a  few  years  ago,  (and  under 
whom  I  received  my  tuition,)  namely,  that  mercury 
had  no  effect  on  dogs.  Nearly  the  whole  medical 
profession  agree  that  it  has  a  great  effect  on  human 
beings.  So  that  the  only  point  on  which  these  people 
agree,  after  all  their  cruel  experiments,  is,  that  what 
is  applicable  to  the  dog  is  not  applicable  to  man. 

3465.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  I  propose  now  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  the  experiments  iu  England  that  you 
have  actually  seen.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
experiment  implying  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering 
to  any  animal  that  you  can  recollect  that  you  have  ever 
seen  in  England  ? — The  only  experiments  that  I  can 
speak  to  in  England  (seeing  that  I  went  to  France  to 
acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  vivisection,  and  that  when 
I  had  seen  it,  I  did  not  care  about  coming  over  here 
to  nractice  it),  were  little  things  that  as  a  student  I 
did  mvself,  and  have  seen  others  do.  I  have  seen 
experiments  for  instance  connected  with  strychnine. 

3466.  Will  you  kindly  describe  the  sort  of  experi- 
ment ? — Simply  this  ;  a  person  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  strychnine.  It  was  a  silly  thing 
altogether,  but  he  invited  me  to  witness  it.  He  had 
already  expernneuted  on  a  large  number  of  dogs. 

3467.  Was  this  in  a  laboratory  ? — No,  it  was  not  in 
a  laboratory,  it  was  in  a  private  cellar,  and  not  by  a 
medical  man  ;  but  he  supposed  that  he  had  a  know- 


ledge of  medicine,  he  had  attended  some  of  the 
classes.  The  strychnine  was  given,  and  the  cure 
was  to  be  to  use  the  galvanic  battery  upon  it.  It 
was  simply  useless,  the  animal  suffered  greatly  from 
convulsions  caused  by  strychnine,  and  died  as  one 
would  expect,  and  as  many  others  had  done  before 
it. 

3468.  Upon  how  many  animals  was  that  experi- 
ment tried  in  your  presence  ? — It  was  tried  on  one  in 
my  presence,  and  another  was  lying  dead. 

3469.  And  how  long  would  that  animal  be  under 
the  influence  of  strychnine  before  death  ? — I  did  not 
exactly  watch  the  time,  but  I  suppose  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  20  minutes.  The  dose  I  may  say  was 
not  very  strong  in  order  to  give  the  antidote  a  chance 
of  working,  and  therefore  lengthened  out  the  experi- 
ment. 

3470.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  case  that  you 
have  witnessed  r — None  except  my  own. 

3471.  Do  you  object  to  telling  us  what  you  have  done 
yourself? — No.  I  would  simply  say  this,  thiit  I  never 
got  further  than  administering  the  anesthetic.  I  have 
done  that  with  three  or  four  animals,  and  they  died 
under  my  hands.  I  wished  to  save  them  all  pain. 
I  was  strongly  urged  to  try  experiments  by  my 
teacher,  and  by  others,  on  a  subject  that  had  already 
been  published  ;  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  tried  quite 
by  myself  whether  I  could  administer  the  anesthetic 
and  go  through  it.  I  found  I  could  not  do  it,  and 
therefore  I  refused  to  go  further  into  the  question 
until  I  had  learned  how  vivisection  was  done. 

3472.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  were  advised 
by  the  lecturer,  whose  lectures  you  attended,  to  try 
experiments  yourself  ? — I  was  advised  by  nearly  every- 
one of  my  own  friends  to  do  so,  and  the  lecturer,  my 
own  teacher,  offered  to  associate  himself  with  me,  and 
put  his  own  rooms  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

3473.  {Lord  Wiiimarleigk.)  Was  that  in  England 
or  abroad  ? — In  Scotland. 

3474.  {Mr.  Forster.)  It  was  when  you  were  study- 
ing medicine  in  Scotland  ? — When  I  was  studying 
medicine  in  Scotland.  I  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  the  time. 

3475.  At  what  place  ? — At  Edinburgh. 

3476.  Were  you  recommended  to  try  these  experi- 
ments not  merely  as  a  student  of  medicine,  but  as 
being  in  the  position  of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  ? — 
I  was  a  student  of  medicine  while  I  was  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  ;  and  this  theory  which  I  had  devised,  and 
which  was  hotly  debated  in  Edinburgh  for  some  time, 
was  a  new  mechanical  theory  of  respiration,  upon 
which  I  wrote  a  dissertation,  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  there.   That  was  a  part  of  it. 

3477.  Then  I  would  ask  you  this  question.  Was  the 
advice  that  was  given  to  you  to  try  experiments 
advice  that  was  given  to  yon  merely  as  a  student  of 
medicine  like  other  students,  or  was  it  advice  that  was 
given  to  you  in  order  that  you  should  investigate  the 
particular  theory  that  you  were  advancing  ? — It  might 
have  been  either,  it  might  have  been  both  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  I  was  a  practitioner  or  a  student,  if  I 
devised  a  question  that  required  proof,  I  should  have 
been  equally  advised  in  either  case  to  try  experiments. 

3478.  Do  you  think  that,  judging  from  your  own 
experience  at  Edinburgh,  the  lecturers  generally 
advise  the  students  to  try  experiments  for  themselves, 
independently  of  the  experiments  that  Avere  tried  in  the 
lecture  room  or  in  the  laboratory  ? — I  certainly  can 
speak  for  myself,  and  say  that  I  was  advised  by  many  ; 
by  several  of  my  teachers,  by  many  medical  men, 
also  by  all  the  students  about  me,  who  all  said,  "  You 
"  have  laid  it  out  beautifully  in  theory,  but  you 
"  must  show  by  exjieriments  how  it  is  done  ;  you 
"  must  try  experiments  on  animals,  and  publish  your 
"  theory  along  with  those  experiments." 

3479.  Do  you  think  that  a  similar  advice  was  given 
to  other  students  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever, 
because  several  students  have  told  me  ;  one  told  me, 
who  is  now  dead,  that  he  had  performed  10  or  1 5  experi- 
ments on  cats  sliortly  before  then,  and  recommended 
me  strongly,  as  what  he  had  seen  was  so  very  clear, 
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to  get  cats  and  dogs  and  examine  the  action  of  the 
various  muscles  in  those  animals  that  I  had  contended 
in  my  dissertation  had  not  the  use  that  was  assigned 
to  them. 

3480.  When  this  advice  was  given  to  you  to  try 
experiments,  was  it  accompanied  with  any  advice  to 
subject  the  animals  to  as  much  anaesthesia  as  possible  ? 
— There  was  no  question  of  anassthesia  at  all. 

3481.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  consequence  of  this 
kind  of  advice  there  was  much  private  experimenting 
by  the  students  ? — I  do. 

3482.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  what  was  the  name 
of  the  professor  who  advised  you  to  try  these  experi- 
ments ? — Dr.  Handyside,  lect>irer  on  anatomy. 

3483.  Is  he  a  lecturer  now  ? — Yes,  and  he  offered 
to  associate  himself  with  me  in  the  whole  theory,  and 
place  his  rooms  at  my  disposal  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  theory,  or  rather  to  illustrate  it,  by  means  of 
experiments. 

3484.  Then  3'ou  give  this  as  a  fact  that  you  desire 
us  to  take  upon  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
at  the  time  that  you  were  studying  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  it  was  common  for  the  medical  students  to 
try  private  experiments,  and  that  with  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  lecturer  ? — 
I  do. 

3485.  What  year  was  that  ?— About  1871-2,  I 
think. 

3486.  Do  you  imagine  that  these  private  experi- 
ments were  generally  performed  with  anaesthetics 
when  that  could  have  been  done  without  marring  the 
success  of  the  experiments  ? — No.  My  reason  for 
thinking  so  was  the  fact  of  one  gentleman  now  in 
practise  advising  me  not  to  have  cats,  because  they 
made  such  a  squalling  and  scratching  when  you  began 
to  cut  them. 

3487.  Was  it  a  man  senior  to  yourself? — He  was 
senior  to  myself. 

3488.  Had  he  any  official  position  in  the  university  ? 
— He  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  before  me. 

3489.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  his  name  also  ? — 
Dr.  Alexander  Sinclair,  now  in  practise  in  Edinburgh. 

3490.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  At  the  time  that  you  speak 
of,  when  you  were  a  student  advised  to  peaform  these 
experiments,  how  long  had  you  been  a  student  ? — I 
got  advice  continually  from  the  time  when  I  had  been 
about  only  a  year  and  a  half  a  student  up  till  the  time 
that  I  finished  there. 

3491.  I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  advice 
given  to  you  by  the  responsible  person  whose  name 
you  have  mentioned.  You  have  stated  that  Dr.  Handy- 
side  advised  you  to  perform  certain  experiments.  At 
what  time  in  your  career  was  that,  how  long  had  you 
been  a  student  when  he  gave  you  that  advice  ? — I  may 
say  three  years.  The  advice  was  often  given,  but  I 
give  that  as  one  term. 

3492.  I  am  now  asking  about  this  particular  case, 
and  will  not  trouble  you  to  tell  me  anything  about  the 
others.  Am  1  right  in  supposing  that  at  the  time 
that  Dr.  Handyside  gave  you  this  advice  you  had 
been  a  medical  student  for  three  years  ? — Yes. 

3493.  You  were,  I  presume,  then  looking  forward 
before  long  to  take  your  degree  ? — Well,  I  cannot 
give  a  direct  answer  to  that. 

3494.  Did  you  take  your  degree  ? — I  did  tnke  my 
degree. 

3495.  In  what  year  did  you  take  it  ? — I  took  it  in 
1872. 

3496.  How  long  was  that  after  you  commenced 
your  medical  studies? — I  commenced  my  medical 
studies  in  the  session  of  1868-9.  Y'"ou  have  asked  if 
I  was  looking  forward  to  taking  any  degree.  All  the 
time  of  my  student  life  I  had  no  specific  looking 
forward  of  the  kind.  I  merely  went  to  medicine  by 
way  of  filling  up  my  time.  I  had  retired  from  the 
service,  and  made  medicine  a  sort  of  a  pastime  ;  so 
you  will  understand  now  why  I  was  not  looking 
forward  to  my  degree.  I  did  not  care  much  whether 
I  got  it  or  not. 

3497.  May  I  take  it  then  that  you  commenced  your 
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medical  studies  in  1868-9,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  G.  Hogyan, 
did  take  your  degree  in  1872  ?— I  did.  ^I-^- 

3498.  Then,  I  presume,  that  this  advice  given  hy  o^TTsTS 
Dr.  Handyside  was  given  to  you  shortly  before  the  ' 

time  of  your  taking  your  degree  ? — Alaout  a  year 
before. 

3499.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  had  passed 
through,  I  presume,  at  least  two  winters'  instruction 
in  anatomy.  Is  that  not  so  ? — Two  winters'  instruc- 
tion in  anatomy. 

3500.  You  had  also  passed  through  two  sessions, 
or,  at  any  rate,  one  session  of  instruction  in  physi- 
ology ? — One. 

3501.  Y''ou  had  also  passed  through  your  chemical 
courses  ? — Yes  ;  one. 

3502.  And,  I  may  say,  that  you  had  received  all 
the  preliminary  instruction  in  medical  science  whiclt 
it  is  customary  to  give  in  the  university,  that  is  to 
say,  all  that  instruction  upon  abstract  science  as  apart 
from  medicine  and  surgery  which  is  usual  ? — I  had 
had  no  instruction  in  practical  physiology. 

3503.  But  you  had  received  all  the  instruction  that 
you  were  likely  to  get  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  all 
that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  have  in  order  to 
obtain  your  degree  ? — Yes. 

3504.  So  that  when  this  case  is  brought  before  us 
as  an  illustration  of  a  student  being  urged  to  perform 
vivisections,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  matter, 
the  real  fact  is  that  that  so-called  student  had  at  that 
time  received  all  the  instruction  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  that  the  university  had  to  give  him  ? — 
That  is  relating  to  this  one  occasion ;  but  I  told  you 
there  were  several  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same 
teachers. 

3505.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  take  this  specific 
case,  because  it  alfects  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  university  who  has  been  named,  and  until 
that  case  has  been  disposed  of  it  may  be  conve- 
nient not  to  deal  with  anything  else.  At  the  time 
this  advice  was  given  to  you,  so  far  from  being  a 
raw  or  inexperienced  jierson,  you  had  received  all  the 
instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology  that  you  were 
likely  to  get,  and  you  hfwl  all  the  skill  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  that  you  were  likely  to  possess.  That  is 
so,  is  it  not  ? — On  this  one  occasion  I  ought  probably 
to  correct  that  answer  ;  I  did  not  know  whether  that 
was  all  that  I  was  likely  to  get,  because  I  felt  that  I 
was  incompetent  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  because  I 
was  incompetent  that  I  refused  to  do  it. 

3505.  You  refused  to  do  it  because  you  felt  that 
you  were  incompetent  ? — I  did. 

3507.  May  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  very  much  the 
custom  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  a  student 
who  takes  his  degree  to  present  on  the  occasion  of 
his  taking  •  his  degree  what  is  called  a  thesis  ? — The 
custom  is  the  opposite ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  custom  as  it  is  not  the  custom. 

3508.  Let  mo  ask,  does  it  frequently  happen  that 
students  who  are  going  to  take  their  degree  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  present  these  on  the 
occasion  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

3509.  It  does  not  frequently  happen  do  you  say  ? — 
It  does  not  frequently  happen  I  believe.  A  student 
leaves  the  university  as  a  student  for  two  years  at 
least  before  he  has  to  present  a  thesis,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  during  that  time,  after  he  has  left  as  a 
student  and  taken  his  degree  as  a  Bachelor  of 
Medicine,  he  will  employ  himself  in  preparing  a 
thesis  for  M.D. 

3510.  The  degree  of  medicine  to  which  I  was 
referring  was  the  Doctor  of  Medicine.  I  will  put  my 
question  again  more  distinctly.  It  is  commonly  the 
case,  is  it  not,  that  a  student,  before  taking  his  degree 
as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  presents  a  thesis  ? — The 
student  of  medicine  does  not  take  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  now  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
unless  he  began  10  or  12  years  ago.  The  student  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  first  gets  his 
M.B.  degree,  and  remains  outside  the  university,  or 
at  all  events  in  practice  for  another  two  years  beiore 
he  can  present  himself  with  a  thesis  for  M.D. 
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3511.  I  think  that  this  diflSculty  turns  upon  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  "  student."  Does  a 
person  who  has  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
degree,  and  intends  to  proceed  to  be  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  in  any  but  a 
technical  sense,  cease  to  be  a  student  ? — He  ceases 
to  be  a  student  in  a  technical  sense  ;  he  ceases  to  be 
a  student  when  he  gets  his  M.B.  degree. 

3512.  Then  what  you  referred  to  just  now  was  that 
he  was  not  technically  a  student  ? — That  he  was  not 
technically  a  student. 

3513.  In  order  to  make  my  question  accurate,  will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  custom  and 
a  frequent  practice  for  a  person  proceeding  for  exami- 
nation for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  to  present 
what  is  called  a  thesis  ? — No  gentleman  goes  to  ex- 
amination for  an  M.D.,  there  is  no  examination 
for  M.D.,  all  your  medical  examination  is  closed 
at  M.B. ;  anything  medical  after  that  is  con- 
fined to  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  and  it  is  for 
that  purpose  that  you  are  supposed  to  remain  two  or 
three  years  after  obtaining  your  M.B.  degree. 

3514.  I  am  quite  content  with  that.  Let  me  put 
my  question  in  another  shape.  Is  it  not  usual  or 
common  before  a  person  obtains  his  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine degree  for  him  to  present  a  thesis  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
imperative. 

3515.  Now,  among  the  best  students  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  them,  when  they  attain  the  condition 
of  persons  seeking  to  obtain  a  medical  degree,  to  take 
for  the  subject  of  their  thesis  something  requiring 
original  research ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, true. 

3516.  But  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  it  has 
for  many  years  been  the  practice  of  the  university, 
and  it  is  considered  a  certain  distinction,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  on  the  part  of  the  person  pro- 
ceeding for  his  medical  degree,  to  present  a  thesis 
containing  the  results  of  some  original  research,  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  custom  for  them  to  make 
researches ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
considered  as  an  additional  qualification  that  they 
should  do  so. 

3517.  I  did  not  say  an  additional  qualification ;  I 
said  a  distinction  to  have  done  so  ? — It  is  something 
to  have  done  it ;  I  would  not  say  a  distinction. 

3518.  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  distinction  or  not,  but  whether  the  authorities 
of  the  university  considered  it  a  distinction  or  not  ; 
whether,  for  example,  they  do  not  awaixl  gold  medals 
for  some  of  those  theses  ;  that  is,  within  your  know- 
ledge ?— Yes,  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they 
award  gold  medals. 


3519.  Now,  whether  they  do  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
will  ask  you,  is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh think  it  their  duty  to  encourage  any  young  man 
who  shows  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  aptitude  to 
carry  out  original  research,  and  to  embody  that  original 

scientific  research  in  the  thesis  which  he  presents  ?  

You  put  a  question  to  me  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
put  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
I  cannot  speak  for  those  authorities. 

3520.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  as  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety,  having  been  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  yourself,  and  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  its  affairs,  that  that  is  the  case  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  pass  any  opinion  upon  that. 

3521.  You  do  not  know  it? — I  do  not  pass  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

3522.  You  say  that  you  know  nothing  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — Simply  that  I  have  not  been  advised  by 
any  of  the  authorities  to  put  in  a  thesis  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

3523.  And  you  do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
practice  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  know 
that  the  question  of  putting  in  a  thesis  is  often  spoken 
about  with  a  sneer.  I  can  only  say  that  much  ;  I 
could  not  speak  for  the  authorities  themselves. 

3524.  I  then  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
know  that  the  professors  and  teachers  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  encourage  young  men  to  do  this  ? — I 
have  no  special  personal  knowledge  on  that  point. 

3525.  You  are  not  aware  that  a  professor  in  the 
university  would  think  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  encourage  a  young  man  who  showed 
aptitude  for  original  research  to  follow  it  ? — I  have 
not  so  very  high  an  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  in 
the  university. 

3526.  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  about  the  autho- 
rities in  the  university  ;  I  asked  whether  it  was  in 
your  knowledge  or  not  that  they  do  a  certain  thing. 
You  have  been  in  the  university,  you  have  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  you  have  been  a  teacher  in  a  school, 
which  occupies  itself  in  preparing  persons  for 
examination,  and  I  ask  you  this  simple  question, 
whether  you,  having  those  opportunities  of  being  con- 
versant with  the  practice  of  the  university,  do  or  do 
not  know€hat  it  is  the  habit  of  the  professors  of  the 
university  to  encourage  young  men  who  show  apti- 
tude for  original  research  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  it  ;  I 
have  never  experienced  it. 

3527.  You  have  never  yourself  you  say  been  the 
subject  of  such  a  recommendation  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  favouritism  in  general  that  brings  on  young 
men  in  the  university. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 


Thursday,  28th  October  1875. 


Mr.  E.  Klein, 
M.B. 

28  Oct.  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hdtton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Emanuel  Klein,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


With  respect  to  this  evidence  see  Report,  p.  1, 
and  Appendix,  Part  II.  §  2. 

3528.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  Assistant  Professor  at 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution  ? — Yes. 

3529.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment  ? 
— I  am  Lecturer  on  Histology  at  the  Medical  School 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

3530.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  first  section  of  this 


book,  which  is  known  as  a  handbook  for  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  ? — Yes. 

3531.  Now  are  any  of  the  experiments  which  you 
describe  in  that  book  experiments  of  a  painful  cha- 
racter ? — Many  of  them.  are. 

3532.  Necessarily  so  ? — Necessarily  so. 

3533.  What  was  the  intention  in  your  view  of  the 
book  as  regards  the  practice  of  those  experiments  ; 
are  there  any  limitations  to  that  practice  ? — It  is  a 
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guide  for  students  working  in  a  laboratory  under  the 
supervision  of  some  person  who  understands  and  has 
to  direct  them  how  to  do  it ;  that  they  should  not 
do  it  anyhow,  but  according  to  certain  principles  ac- 
cepted in  every  laboratory. 

3534.  You  have  drawn  in  that  book,  I  think,  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  where  anesthetics  are  to  be  used,  and 
where  they  are  not  ? — No. 

3535.  Is  that  purposely  on  your  part  ? — It  is  under- 
stood that  the  experiments  mentioned  there  are  done 
under  anaesthetics,  except  where  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  they  are  not  so. 

3536.  But  there  is  no  general  indication  in  that 
book  ;  I  think  that  such  is  the  case  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

3537.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  have  been  ? — 
Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  to  be  a  guide  in  a  labo- 
ratory, not  for  private  persons  or  amateurs  ;  and  there 
exist  in  every  laboratory  certain  rules  from  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  deviate. 

3538.  What  is  your  own  practice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  experiments  that  are  other- 
wise painful? — Except  for  teaching  purjjoses,  for 
demonstration,  1  never  use  aufesthetics,  where  it  is 
not  necessary  for  convenience.  If  I  demonstrate,  I 
use  ansesthetics.  If  I  do  experiments  for  my  inquiries 
in  pathological  research,  except  for  convenience  sake, 
as  for  instance  on  dogs  and  cats,  I  do  not  use  theiu. 
On  frogs  and  the  lower  animals  I  never  use  them. 

3539.  When  you  say  that  you  only  use  them  for 
convenience  sake,  do  you  mean  that  you  have  no 
regard  at  all  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  ? — No 
regard  at  all. 

3540.  You  are  prepared  to  establish  that  as  a  prin- 
ciple which  you  approve  ? — I  think  that  with  regard 
to  an  experimenter,  a  man  who  conducts  special  re- 
search, and  performs  an  experiment,  he  has  no  time, 
so  to  speak,  for  thinking  what  will  the  animal  feel  or 
suffer.  His  only  purpose  is  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment, to  learn  as  much  from  it  as  possible,  and  to  do 
it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3541.  Then  for  your  own  purposes  you  disregard 
entirely  the  question  of  the  suffering  of  the  animal  in 
performing  a  painful  experiment  ? — I  do. 

3542.  Why  do  you  regard  it  then  wlien  it  is  for 
a  demonstration? — Because  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  feehng  against  it  in  this  country,  and 
when  it  is  not  necessary,  one  should  not  perhaps  act 
against  the  opinion  or  the  belief  of  certain  individuals 
of  the  auditorium.  One  must  take  regard  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  those  people  before  whom  one 
doer,  the  experiment. 

3543.  Then  am  I  wrong  in  attributing  to  you  that 
you  separate  yourself  entirely  from  the  feeling  which 
you  observe  to  prevail  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
humanity  to  animals  ? — I  separate  myself  as  an  inves- 
tigator from  myself  as  a  teacher. 

3544.  But  in  regard  to  your  proceedings  as  an 
investigator,  you  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
you  hold  as  entirely  indifferent  the  sufferings  of  the 
animal  which  is  subjected  to  your  investigation  ? — 
Yes. 

3545.  {Lord  Winmarlcigh.)  Had  you  practised 
before  coming  to  England  ? — Yes,  in  Vienna. 

3546.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  general  practice 
on  the  Continent,  to  disregard  altogether  the  feelings 
of  the  animals  ? — I  believe  so. 

3547.  Have  you,  since  you  have  come  to  this 
country,  had  any  proof  of  what  you  state  now  with 
regard  to  the  different  feeling  that  pervades  the  in- 
habitants (ff  England  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  animals  on  which  you  operate  ?  Have  you  had 
any  instances  of  the  contrary  feeling  to  that  Avhich 
you  have  just  mentioned,  on  the  part  of  Englishmen, 
since  you  have  come  to  this  country  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

3548.  You  have  seen  it  exhibited  ? — Yes. 

3549.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  an  instance 
in  which  any  such  feeling  has  been  exhibited  ? — I 
mean  with  regard  to  the  journals ;  the  outcry  and 
agitation  carried  on  in  the  different  journals  against 


the  practice  of  vivisection.    There  is  no  such  thing   Mr.  E.  Klein, 
abroad  ;  there  the  general  public  takes  no  view,  does  M.D. 
not  claim  to  pronounce  any  criticism  or  any  judgment  (>t^875 
about  scientific  teaching  or  physiology  in  general.  ^  ' 

3550.  But  with  regard  to  the  pupils  before  whom 
you  lecture,  have  you  ever  seen  any  indication  on 
their  part  of  a  disinclination  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain  on  animals  ? — If  I  do  perform  a  painful  experi- 
ment where  chloroform  cannot  be  used,  because  it  is 
against  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  then  I  ask 
those  before  whom  I  do  the  experiment,  whether  they 
object  to  it. 

3551.  And  what  have   you  found  ? — If  some  of 
them  do  object  then  I  do  not  do  it  before  them. 

3552.  Have  they  objected  ? — Very  seldom.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  it  has  never  happened 
that  they  have  objected. 

3553.  But  you  believe  that  generally  speaking  there 
is  a  very  different  feeling  in  England  ? — Not  amongst 
the  physiologists  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

3554.  But  amongst  the  people  of  England  do  you 
think  there  is  a  very  different  feeling  from  what  exists 
upon  the  Continent  on  this  subject  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3555.  Seeing  that  there  is  that  feeling,  have  you 
found  that  in  yielding  to  that  feeling  in  your  lectures 
your  experiments  have  not  been  so  effective  as  they 
would  have  been  if  you  had  acted  without  anesthetics? 
— Well,  really  I  could  not  say. 

3556.  How  long  have  you  practised  in  England  ? 
— Four  years  and  a  half  now. 

3557.  Always  in  London  ? — Always  in  London. 

3558.  You  have  never  given  lectures  in  the 
country  ? — No.  I  never  do  experiments  in  my  lec- 
tures ;  I  only  do  experiments-  for  teaching  purposes 
in  my  private  class. 

3559.  To  demonstrate  ? — To  demonstrate. 

3560.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  any  particular 
experiment  in  which  you  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  act  in  demonstration  without  anjesthetics  ? 
— Supposing,  for  instance,  one  intends  to  bleed  a  young 
dog  to  death  by  opening  a  vessel.  With  young  dogs 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  narcosis  quickly,  it 
takes  always  a  considerable  time  ;  it  is  much  sooner 
done  by  an  assistant  fixing  the  dog ;  at  one  cut  the 
carotid  may  be  exposed,  and  the  vessel  may  be  opened 
in  less  than  half  a  minute,  whereas  with  chloroform  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  time  ;  the  animal  would 
hovrl,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  suffer  a  great  deal 
more  than  when  it  was  done  without  anaesthetics. 

3561.  Would  the  dog  howl  and  exhibit  pain  while 
under  ansesthetics  ?  —  While  being  chloroformed  it 
would. 

3562.  Could  you  explain  more  in  detail  why  you 
think  it  necessary,  besides  the  point  of  time,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  cases  of  research  ? — 
I  fancy  the  whole  attention  of  the  investigator  is 
drawn  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  He  has 
made  clear  to  himself  what  he  is  going  to  do,  how  he 
is  going  to  do  it,  and  what  he  is  going  to  learn  by  it. 
He  generally  chlorofoims  a  dog  when  he  exjjeriments 
on  a  dog  for  convenience  sake,  in  order  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  howling  and  the  resistance  ;  and  so 
with  cats.  He  does  not  do  it  with  frogs.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  right  to  regard  the  sensibility  and 
feeling  of  a  frog  as  being  of  a  very  high  degree.  And 
just  as  little  as  a  sportsman  or  a  cook  goes  inquiring 
into  the  detail  of  the  Avhole  busiiaess  while  the  sports- 
man is  hunting  or  th'e  cook  putting  a  lobster  into 
boiling  water,  just  as  little  as  one  may  expect  these 
persons  to  go  inqviiring  into  the  detail  of  the  feeling 
of  the  animal,  just  as  little  can  the  physiologist  or 
the  investigator  be  expected  to  devote  time  and 
thought  to  inquiring  what  this  animal  will  feel  while 
he  is  doing  the  experiment.  His  whole  attention  is 
only  directed  to  the  making  the  experiment,  how  to  do 
it  quickly,  and  to  learn  the  most  that  he  can  from  it. 

3563.  But  do  you  think  that  where  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  a  professor  of  physiology  is  not  bound 
to  consult  humanitarian  feelings  ? — I  must  again  draw 
a  distinction  between  an  investigator  and  a  professor 
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Mr.  E.  Klein,  of  pliysiology.    I  understand  a  professor  of  physiology 
M.D.        is  a  man  who  teaches,  and  there  I  think  it  is  quite 

  right  before  a  class  that  when  one  performs  an  ex- 

28  Oct.  1875.  periment  one  should  use  anaesthetics,  but  an  investi- 
gator  has  no  time.  I  myself,  when  I  am  going  to 
make  an  experiment  for  pathological  research,  have 
no  time  really  with  regard  what  the  animal  will 
feel. 

3564.  Is  that  really  the  only  reason  that  you  can 
give  for  not  using  anaesthetics  ? — It  is  to  a  great 
extent ;  it  is  the  chief  reason  I  should  say ;  there  is 
no  place  for  considering  that  point. 

3565.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that 
there  were  certain  rules  in  laboratories  ;  what  are 
those  rules  ? — That  no  one  is  allowed  to  make  an 
experiment  except  a  professor  or  the  assistant  professor 
is  present  and  tells  him  to  do  it,  and  makes  him  ac- 
quainted ynth  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  doing 
it  perhaps  the  first  time  before  the  man  who  is  going 
to  repeat  it. 

3566.  Do  those  rules  in  the  English  laboratories 
say  anything  about  anaesthetics  ? — Well,  generally  it 
is  understood,  where  it  is  not  against  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment,  that  they  are  used  ;  it  is  a  thing 
understood  by  itself. 

3567.  Is  that  a  written  rule  ? — There  is  no  written 
rule  that  I  know  of  any  kind. 

3568.  Have  you  found  much  progress  in  physio- 
logical science  lately  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so. 

3569.  You  find  more  attention  given  to  it  than 
Avhen  you  first  came  ? — Yes,  considerably  more. 

3570.  And  several  students,  I  suppose,  that  attend 
your  lectures  take  great  interest  in  it  ? — Yes. 

3571.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  are  carrying 
on  private  investigations  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  private  person  carries  on  investigations  except 
in  a  laboratory. 

3572.  Do  they  come  to  your  laboratory  and  try 
experiments?  —  Yes;  those  who  carry  on  private 
exj^eriments  in  connexion  with  the  Brown  Institution 
all  come  to  the  laboratory,  and  do  it  under  me  or 
Dr.  Sanderson. 

3573.  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  Brown 
Institution  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  am 
only  iu  ;the  laboratory,  which  is  part  of  the  Brown 
Institution.    My  official  position  is  with  Mr.  Simon. 

3574.  Your  laboratory  is  in  the  rooms  connected 
v/ith  the  Brown  Institution  ? — Yes,  on  the  same 
ground. 

3575.  How  do  you  get  the  animals  that  ai-e  practised 
upon  in  the  Brown  Institution  ' — We  buy  them. 

3576.  And  do  you  buy  them  Avith  funds  that  come 
out  of  the  Brown  Institution  ? — No  ;  those  used  for 
pathological  researches  are  not  brought  from  the 
Brown  Institution.  These  researches  that  I  am  con- 
ducting myself  are  for  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  medical 
ollicer. 

3577.  (Chairmcm.)  By  what  medical  officer? — Of 
the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
pathological  experiments  I  refer  to.  The  experiments 
have  been  very  few  in  the  last  few  years  for  special 
research,  but  those  that  have  been  made  have  been 
always  in  connexion  with  scientific  investigation 
carried  out  for  Mr.  Simon. 

3578.  i^Mr.  Forster.)  And  have  the  animals  upon 
which  you  have  been  experimenting  in  your  researches 
and  investigations  been  furnished  by  Mr.'  Sim.on  ? — 
1  am  speaking  of  those.  Those  for  teaching  purposes 
are  bought  quite  privately. 

3579.  I  want  to  know  with  regard  to  your  own 
private  investigations,  are  the  animals  that  are  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  and  upon  which  you  try 
experiments,  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Simon's  grant  out  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — I  do  not 
do  any  private  experiments  except  for  pathological 
researches  for  Mr.  Simon. 

3580.  Have  you  done  any  other  ? — No. 

3581.  What  are  the  experiments  in  pathological 
researches  ? — For  instance,  inducing  artificial  tuber- 
culosis, or  for  instance,  trying  to  communicate  typhoid 


fever  to  the  lower  animals,  or  for  instance,  in  the 
experiments  on  small-pox  in  sheep,  or  pyemia. 

3582.  You  spoke  about  your  own  personal  experience 
in  what  may  be  strictly  called  vivisection  ;  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  not  so  much  iu  this  country  as  abroad  ? — To  a 
great  extent. 

3583.  Can  you  at  all  recollect  what  was  the  vivi- 
sectional  experiment  in  this  country  with  which  you 
had  to  do  which  caused  the  greatest  pain  without 
anaesthetics  ? — I  should  think  cauterising  the  cornea  of 
a  frog,  for  instance ;  it  is  mentioned  at  page  38  of  the 
handbook. 

3584.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
time  that  that  experiment  would  last  from  the  period 
at  wliich  you  would  first  be  obliged  to  give  pain  to  the 
frog  } — It  greatly  depends  upon  what  kind  of  frog  it 
is.  If  it  is  a  large  vigorous  frog  it  takes  a  much 
shorter  time  than  a  small  frog,  for  instance,  a  hw^^c 
frog  from  the  Continent. 

3585.  This  is  not  the  frog  which  you  get  here,  I 
suppose  ? — We  get  them  from  Holland. 

3586.  {Chairman.)  You  import  them  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — Yes. 

3587.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Take  one  of  those  frogs,  then, 
and  tell  me  how  long  the  experiment  would  last  ? — At 
present  I  do  not  practise  it  so  long  as  the  passage  in 
the  book  would  imply  ;  I  do  not  allow  it  stay  an 
hour  for  the  cauterisation.  When  doing  it  on  living 
animals  it  takes  say  10  or  20  minutes  after  cauteri- 
sation, the  cauterisation  itself  takes  little  time. 

3588.  And  what  becomes  of  the  frog  after  that 
time  ? — It  is  kiUed. 

3589.  {I^rd  Wimnarleigh.)  Always  ? — Generally 
killed ;  always  killed. 

3590.  {Mr,  Forster.)  Have  you  performed  any 
experiments  in  England  upon  dogs  or  cats  ;  upon  dogs, 
for  instance  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

3591.  What  sort  of  experiments? — I  have  injected 
pyemic  fluids  into  the  veins  of  dogs  to  make  them 
pyemic,  to  produce  pyemia,  or  septicaemia.  So  with 
cats.  Then  I  have  used  dogs  for  producingltubercu- 
losis,  and  I  have  used  dogs  and  cats  for  producing 
typhoid  fever. 

3592.  Have  you  cut  up  any  dogs  or  cats  by  vivi- 
section ? — If  I  inject  into  the  vein,  I  must  cut;  you 
cannot  do  it  without  cutting. 

3593.  Those  are  what  you  call  pathological  experi- 
ments ? — Yes,  for  pathological  purposes. 

3594.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  other  kind  of  ex- 
periments on  living  animals,  which  would  be  more 
strictly  perhaps  c;dled  vivisection  ;  have  you  done 
them  to  dogs  or  cats  in  England  ? — No,  not  for  the 
special  purpose  of  demonstration. 

3595.  But  have  you  for  private  investigation  P — As 
r  mentioned  just  now  for  experiments  on  pyemia, 
typhoid  fever,  septicaemia,  and  tuberculosis ;  not  for 
others. 

3596.  Have  you,  for  private  invest 'gation,  tried  any 
experiments  on  dogs  or  cats,  not  pathological,  but 
physiological  experiments  ? — No,  not  directly  for  phy- 
siological experiments.  I  may  have  used  a  dog  which 
has  been  used  at  the  same  time  for  pathological 
purposes,  also  for  physiological. 

3597.  {Chairman.)  When  you  use  a  dog  for  phy- 
siological purposes,  do  you  adopt  any  particular  mode 
of  fastening  that  dog  ? — No,  it  is  fastened  on  a  large 
board,  tlie  I'our  limbs  are  fastened. 

3598.  And  how  are  they  fastened  ? — With  broad 
bands. 

3599.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  were  slating  that  you 
considered  it  Avas  so  important  to  be  absorbed  upon  the 
object  of  the  experiment,  that  you  covdd  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  therefore  could  not  really,  in  your 
opinion,  afford  time  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
animal ;  do  you  not  sometimes  find  an  inconvenient 
interruption  from  the  cries  of  the  animal  ? — Only  then 
I  do  use  chloroform,  that  is  what  I  said ;  I  use 
anesthetics  for  convenience  sake. 

3600.  Do  you  ever  use  curari  for  that  purpose,  to 
stop  the  cries? — Curari  involves  other  difficulties,  the 
animal  ceases  to  breathe  because  it  paralyses  the 
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movement  for  brcitliing,  aud  that  might  be  against 
the  object  of  tlie  experiment.  The  animal,  for 
instance,  is  to  be  kept  alive  after  the  experiment  was 
over  for  some  time  ;  that  could  not  be  done  after 
artificial  respiration  has  lieen  used. 

3601.  But  practically,  has  not  the  howling  of  the 
dogs  interfered  with  experiments  ? — Dogs  do  howl  also 
when  you  chloroform  them. 

3602.  Do  you  try  experiments  with  any  animals 
that  do  not  signify  pain  so  loudly  ? — Rabbits. 

3603.  They  do  not  howl,  1  suppose  ? — They  do 
not. 

3604.  Then  of  course  the  same  motive  would  not 
induce  you  to  use  chloroform  in  their  case  ? — No. 

3605.  In  fact,  I  suppose  with  rabbits  you  would  not 
use  chloroform  ? — I  use  choral  hydrate  ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  my  scientific  investigations,  I  do  not 
use  chloroform,  or  any  other  anaesthetic,  except  for 
convenience  sake,  in  dogs  and  cats,  and  for  no  other 
animals  as  a  general  rule.'  There  may  be  exceptions 
perhaps,  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  I  do  not  use  it. 

3606.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion,  that  your  views 
on  the  subject,  although  not  shared  by  the  British 
public  generally,  were  the  views  of  the  British  physio- 
logists ? — I -would  not  say  that  distinctly,  but  I  know 
a  few  of  them,  and  I  think  that  is  the  view  held  by 
them. 

3607.  What  is  your  precise  connexion  with  the 
Government  department  of  the  medical  branch  of  the 
Privy  Council  ? — In  carrying  out  pathological  investi- 
gations for  Mr.  Simon. 

3608.  That  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  Simon  asks  you  to 
give  him  your  assistance  in  a  particular  matter  ;  there 
is  no  arrangement  with  you  by  which  you  may  be 
considered  an  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  there  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is. 

3609.  {Chairman.)  But  the  animals  that  are  iiscd 
for  these  purposes  are  paid  for  by  the  public  money  ? 

 For  my  pathological  incjuiries  only.   I  must  mention 

that  I  make  extremely  few  pathological  inquiries.  I 
have  not  made  any  other  experiments  of  that  nature, 
except  those  on  artificial  tuberculosis,  on  sinuU-pox, 
and  on  typhoid  fever.  I  miderstood  that  I  was  asked 
about  ray  opinion,  and  I  gave  it,  but  it  is  another 
thiu'T  Avhether  I  actually  do  these  things.  If  I  were 
to  be  called  upon  to  do  experiments  of  these  kinds, 
I  would  do  them. 

3610.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  that 
as  regards  physiological  experiments,  you  have  not 
tried  phvsiological  experiments  to  any  extent  in 
England"? — -Very  few. 

3611.  Have  you  done  so  at  all  in  connexion  with 
your  employment  by  Mr.  Simon  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

3612.  But  what  experiments  you  have  tried  have 
been  tried  in  the  Brown  Institution  at  your  own  cost, 
I  suppose  ? — In  my  private  room.  Those  that  1  do 
for  teaching  purposes,  physiological  purposes,  I  do  in 
my  private  room ;  I  live  there. 

3613.  Can  you  at  all  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  animals  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  for 
experiments  for  medical  investigations  connected  with 
the  Privy  Council  ? — At  my  work  I  do  not  think 
there  have  been  more  than  14  or  15  animals  used  in 
the  whole  of  last  year. 

3614.  {Lord  JVinviarleigh.)  What  were  they? — 
There  were  three  monkeys  ;  of  course,  I  would  not 
call  that  vivisection  ;  that  is  simply  feeding  them  on 
peculiar  stuffs,  Avhich  has  nothing  to  do  with  vivisec- 
tion. I  will  leave  out  these  therefore.  Then  there 
were  three  dogs  and  two  cats,  and  a  few  mice,  four 
white  mice,  I  think. 

3615.  {Chairman.)  Now  in  regard  to  the  Brown 
Inst  itution,  whnt  is  your  precise  relation  to  the  Brown 
Institution,  do  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  it  ? 
— None  whatsoever. 

3616.  You  live  in  the  building  ? — Yes. 

3617.  And  this  private  room  of  which  you  speak  is 
a  private  room  belonging  to  the  Brown  Institution  ? — 
It  belongs  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution. 


3618;  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  part  of  the  property  Mr.  E.  Klein, 
held  in  trust  by  the  London  University  ? — I  believe  so.  M.D. 

3619.  And  you  reside  in  it  ? — Yes.  ^ 
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3620.  What  is  your  particular  duty  to  the  London   

University  ? — I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  ;  it 
has  never  been  made  clear  to  me  what  my  position 
is  there.  A  title  has  been  given  to  me,  that  of  assis- 
tant professor,  and  I  am  working  in  the  laboratory, 
condiicting  pathological  researches  ;  those  gentlemen 
who  come  there  to  undertake  special  researches  work 
under  my  direction. 

3621.  And  are  these  pathological  researches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Brown  Institution  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  put  down  in  that  way. 

3622.  The  pathological  researches  are  made  upon 
animals  ? — Yes. 

3623.  Are  those  animals  furnished  to  you  ll)y  the 
Brown  Institution  ? — No  ;  I  make  pathological  ex- 
periments only  for  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

3624.  Then  for  the  London  University  you  make 
no  pathological  experiments  ? — None. 

3625.  Then  no  animals  are  furnished  to  you  by  the 
London  University  ? — None. 

3626.  Are  these  pupils  of  yours  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  London  University  ? — No ;  they  are 
pupils  from  difi'erent  hospitals  who  wish  to  enter  more 
closely  into  microscopical  or  histological  anatomy. 

3627.  And  in  the  teaching  of  those  pupils  you  draw 
no  distinction  between  painful  experiments  and  non- 
painful  experiments  if  the  students  themselves  raise 
no  objection  to  see  the  animal  subjected  to  pain  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  quite  what  I  expressed 
before. 

3628.  Therefore  any  students  who  come  there,  so 
fiir  as  your  teaching  and  influence  are  concerned,  adopt, 
I  presume,  the  principle  that  you  have  adopted  ? — 
Yes. 

3629.  And  consider  thnt  a  physiological  inquirer 
has  too  much  to  do  to  think  about  the  sufl'erings  of 
the  animals  ? — Yes  ;  may  I  be  allowed  to  state,  Avith 
regard  to  experiments  for  teaching  purposes,  that 
there  are  extremely  few  that  I  really  do. 

3630.  But  I  presume  that  the  experiments  which 
you  perform  for  original  research  are,  many  of  them, 
of  a  painful  nature  ? — I  have  performed  very  painful 
experiments  with  reference  to  artificial  tuberculosis, 
liecause  I  regard  it  as  very  painful  to  produce  a  disease 
coming  on  very  slowly  in  an  animal  by  injecting  into 
its  abdominal  cavity  a  foreign  material  ;  but  I  do  not 
regar-d  it  as  a  painful  experiment  to  inject  typhoid 
fever  into  an  animal,  seeing  that  the  material  has  no 
effect  whatsoever. 

3631.  But  now  coming  to  vivisection  propei",  you 
do  perform  in  this  laboratory  operations  Avhich 
involved  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  the  animal  ? — Yes, 
we  do  occasionally  ;  of  course  they  are  very  few. 

3632.  And  without  any  question  of  employing 
an.Tsthetics,  unless  it  happens  to  be  for  your  own 
convenience  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

3633.  And  that  principle,  so  far  as  your  influence 
goes,  is  derived  fi-om  you  by  the  pupils  who  come  to 
benefit  bj'  your  teaching  ? — That  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  the  experiments  which  is  for  teaching 
l)urposes. 

3634.  {]\Ir.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  the  patholo- 
gical experiments  which  you  tried  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Simon,  you  mentioned  that  there  was  one  that 
is  particularly  painful,  the  one  connected  with  tuber- 
culosis ? — Yes,  tuberculosis  and  pyemia. 

3635.  And  that  is  done  liy  injecting  ? — Yes,  by 
injecting  a  certain  fluid  into  the  alxlominal  cavity,  or 
a  vein. 

3636.  I  suppose  the  operation  of  the  injection  is 
painful? — No,  the  injection  itself  is  nothing,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  experiment  are  painful. 

3637.  Is  there  no  operation  which  is  painful  ? — I 
daresay  injecting  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  is  a  painful 
operation,  the  making  a  cut  into  the  skin,  but  that  is 
the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  E.Klein,       3638.  How  long  would  that  last  ?— Not  half  a 
-^■-D-  minute. 

'>8  Oct~l875        363.9.  You  give  no  chloroform,  I  suppose,  when 

"     °  '       *    that  is  done  ? — No. 

3640;  Are  there  any  other  of  these  experiments 
which  require  what  may  be  called  operations  in  doing 
them  ? — Wo,  except  injecting  into  veins  and  injecting 
into  the  abdominal  cavities.  I  would  not  regard  that 
as  a  painful  operation  any  more  than  injecting  into  a 
man.    Besides  those  I  do  not  remember  any. 

3641.  When  you  take  hold  of  an  animal  for  this 
purpose,  what  is  done  with  it  ;  do  you  bind  it  up 
while  you  are  making  this  injection  ? — If  it  is  a  large 
vigorous  animal,  as  a  dog,  we  do  bind  it  and  fasten  it. 
A  cat  we  generally  must  chloroform. 

3642.  Why  do  you  not  chloroform  a  dog  ? — We 
chloroform  a.  cat  because  we  are  afraid  of  being 
scratched. 

3643.  Why  not  a  dog? — If  it  is  a  small  dog  there 
is  no  fear  of  being  bitten  by  the  dog. 

3644.  I  hai'dly  need  ask  you,  with  your  earnestness 
in  investigation,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  a  scratch 
if  you  thought  that  giving  chloroform  would  spoil  the 
experiment  ? — Yes,  if  I  had  to  open  an  artery  to 
insert  a  cannula  into  it  (I  am  talking  only  of 
conditions  which  may  be  ;  I  do  not  say  it  has  hap- 
pened with  me),  I  should  chloroform  it,  not  being 
scratched,  and  the  cannula  being  torn  out. 

3645.  Have  you  had  any  directions  from  Mr.  Simon 
with  regard  to  pathological  investigations  in  conse- 
quence of  any  minute  which  I  wrote  when  I  was  in 
the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes,  I  remember. 

3646.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  remember  that  it  was  your  express  desire  to 
use  animals  for  pathological  experiments  as  little  as 
possible,  aiid  to  use  poison  producing  as  little  pain  as 
possible  ;  those  were  the  contents. 

3647.  Do  you  recollect  anything  definite  in  those 
instructions,  or  in  Mr.  Simon's  instructions  to  you 
upon  those  instructions,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
chloroform  ? — The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  used  any  animal  strictly  for  vivisection,  except 
injecting  into  the  veins  and  injecting  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavities  ;  for  one  could  not  call  it  vivisection 
injecting  lymph  of  small-pox  into  the  skin  of  a  sheep, 
any  more  than  one  could  injecting  vaccine  into  the 
arm  of  a  child. 

3648.  Have  you  ever  had  instructions  from 
Mr.  Simon,  that  Avith  regard  to  experiments,  patholo- 
gical or  physiological,  conducted  by  yo'u,  chloroform 
was  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  any  severely  painful 
operation  ? — We  had  no  severely  painful  operations. 

3649.  Would  you  inform  him  beforehand  of  what 
you  were  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  vivisection  ? — No. 
I  think  Mr.  Simon  knows  too  much  himself  about 

■    scientific  investigation  to  interfere  with  an  investi- 
gator. 

3650.  I  want  to  knoAV  whether  he  has  ever  told 
you,  as  a  general  I'ule,  for  your  guidance,  that  in  any 
Severely  painful  operation  chloroform  is  to  be  admi- 
nistered for  any  experiment  connected  with  the  Privy 
Council  ? — The  only  direction  which  Mr.  Simon  gives 
is,  that,  he  gives  the  thema  to  do  this  and  that 
investigation  ;  but  to  say  how  we  are  to  do  it,  or  to 
criticise  the  results  we  obtain,  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
undertakes. 

3651.  {LoT'd  Winmai'leigh.)  He  never  gives 
directions  under  those  circumstances,  whether  it 
should  be  done  under  anaesthetics  or  not ;  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to 
give  them. 

3652.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Have  you  given  us 
now  the  most  painful  experiments  that  you  have  ever 
performed  by  Mr.  Simon's  instructions  ?  —  I  have 
given  you  a  list  comprising  injection  of  pysemic 
matter  or  tuberculous  matter  into  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  animals,  or  into  the  jugular  vein,  injecting 
lymph  in  the  skin  of  sheep,  and  feeding  animals  on 
typhoid  dejecta. 

3653.  Then  it  has  not  fallen  to  your  lot  at  present 
to  perform  what  you  would  call  a  more,  severe  expe- 


riment with  the  knife  than  that  of  opening  the 
jugular  vein  of  an  animal  ? — No  other. 

3654.  Now  is  there  any  pain  caused  to  a  dog  in 
the  administration  of  chloroform  ? — I  think  there°is  ; 
at  least  we  see  a  gi'eat  deal  of  struggling  going  on  in 
the  animal ;  the  animal  struggles  very  hard. 

3655.  Before  it  takes  effect  you  mean  ? — Before  it 
takes  effect. 

3656.  In  each  of  those  cases  which  you  have  men- 
tioned to  me  in  which  you  performed  the  experiments 
by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simon,  was  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  animal  alive  after  the  actual  incision  or  actual 
injection  ? — Yes,  always. 

3657.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — Sometimes  for  weeks, 
sometimes  for  days. 

3658.  Then  after  the  original  injection  or  incision, 
the  pain  would  be  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
disease  ? — Yes. 

3659.  In  those  cases,  I  suppose  chloroform  would 
be  useless  ? — Quite  so. 

3660.  As  I  understand  you,  if  you  were  directed 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing some  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  with  reference  to  the 
nerves  of  a  dog,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  the 
back  of  the  dog  severely  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  dog's  nerves,  for  the  sake  of  saving  yourself  in- 
convenience, you  would  at  once  perform  that  without 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  ? — Yes. 

3661.  And  it  is  only  because  the  dog  might  hoAvl, 
or  get  into  contortions,  that  you  would  use  anassthetics 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

3662.  But  it  so  happens  that  for  Mr.  Simon's  pur- 
poses, at  ajl  events,  you  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  perform  such  an  experiment  ? — Never. 

3663.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  have 
any  public  class,  in  contradistinction  to  the  private 
class  you  have  spoken  of,  of  individuals  who  attend 
the  laboratory  ? — No  public  class. 

3664.  Then  the  experiments  you  perform  involving 
pain  to  animals  are  in  the  presence  of  certain  gentle- 
men who  come  to  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  ?• — ^Yes,  and  altogether  there  are  only  three 
or  four  such  experiments. 

3665.  How  long  have  you  been  performing  those 
experiments  before  a  private  class  ? — I  may  say  three 
years. 

3666.  Can  you  tell  me  in  the  course  of  each  year 
how  many  experiments  you  have  performed  before 
that  class  involving  pain  to  animals  ? — Two. 

3667.  Two  in  each  year? — Yes:  sometimes  two, 
and  sometimes  three. 

3668.  Will  you  give  us  the  three  Avhich  you  h?.ve 
performed  ? — The  cauterisation  of  the  eoriiea  of  a 
frog;  then  the  injection  into  the  blood  vessels  of  a 
frog;  then  the  cauterisation  of  the  cornea  of  a  kitten, 
but  i  hat  is  done  under  hydrate  of  chloral. 

3669.  That  is  an  antesthetic  ? — Yes. 

3670.  And  was  that  done  in  that  way  to  satisfy 
the  pupils,  or  for  your  own  convenience  ;  I  ana  now 
upon  the  experiments  for  teaching  purposes  ? — -That 
was  also  done  for  keeping  the  animal  quiet  while 
doing  it,  and  for  the  pupils  convenience,  and  fur 
mine. 

3671.  Have  you  ever  enunciated  to  these  private 
pupils  who  come  before  you  your  view  that  a  physio- 
logist engaged  in  the  research  should  pay  no  attention 
to  the  pain  of  animals,  but  should  avoid  the  use  of 
anjEsthetics  ? — I  have  never  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
pupils  of  private  research,  of  special  research. 

3672.  As  I  understand  you  the  case  has  occurred 
in  your  private  laboratory  ?  —  Not  remonstrance 
exactly.  I  remember  it  only  once  ;  I  said,  "  I  am 
"  going  to  perform  this  and  that  experiment." 

3673.  Just  tell  us  what  it  was  ? — The  cauterisation 
of  the  cornea  of  a  frog.  I  said,  "  Do  you  object  to 
'•  that,"  and  only  on  one  occasion  I  remember  one 
said,  "  Yes,  I  think  it  is  useless." 

3674.  Plow  many  pupils  were  present  at  that  time  ? 
I  have  never  more  than  five  or  six  at  a  itime. 

3675.  Did  you  continne  to  perform  tlie  experiment 
notwithstanding  that  remonstrance  ? — No,  I  did  not 
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do  it  ;  I  do  not  generally  do  these  experiments  for  all 
the  pupils  at  once  ;  because  my  pupils  are  not  as  in  a 
class  carried  through  instruction  in  the  same  subject, 
but  every  one  works  in  a  special  sul)ject ;  and  so  I  do 
the  experiment  for  one. 

3676.  But  as  I  understand,  the  whole  number  of 
experiments  before  every  pupil  in  the  class,  or  every 
individual,  does  not  exceed  three  ? — I  mean  three 
kinds  ;  but  the  experiment  may  repeat  itself  several 
times. 

3677.  How  many  animals  are  sacrificed,  do  you 
suppose,  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
these  experiments  for  teaching  your  private  pupils  ? — 
I  can  say  only  in  a  rough  estimate.  I  should  not 
think  more  than  10  or  12. 

3678.  And  of  those,  what  is  the  proportion  that 
would  be  of  the  lower  animals — ivogi,  for  instance  ? — 
Frogs  are  the  greatest  quantity  ;  one  kitten,  perhaps, 
among  the  whole  lot. 

3679.  You  say  one  kitten  ;  have  you  only  destroyed 
one  kitten  in  these  experiments  ? — No ;  1  have  only 
made  one  experiment  on  a  kitten.  I  have  cut  off  the 
heads  of  many  kittens,  but  have  made  an  experiment 
on  a  living  kitten  for  teaching  purposes  only  once. 

3680.  Have  you  ever  made  an  experiment  on  a 
living  dog  for  teaching  purposes  ? — No ;  I  think 
not. 

3681.  In  the  case  of  frogs,  you  never  take  out  any 
part  of  the  brain  before  you  perform  these  experi- 
ments, do  you  ? — No. 

3682.  That  is  a  short  process,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3683.  But  you  think  it  unnecessary,  because  you 
say  that  a  physiologist  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  the  animal  ? — Yes. 

3684.  Now  in  your  own  private  research,  what 
animals  have  you  chiefly  used  since  you  have  been  in 
England  ? — Guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  frogs, 
dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and  sheep. 

3685.  Bat  in  the  case  of  monkeys,  as  I  understand, 
that  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
that  food  would  produce'  upon  them  ?— Yes,  or  feeding 
them  with  some  typhoid  stuff. 

3686.  Can  you  give  me  what,  in  your  judgment, 
was  the  inost  painful  experiment  that  in  your  private 
research  you  have  tried  since  you  have  been  in 
England,  the  one  causing  the  most  pain  to  the  animal ; 
I  refer  to  the  actual  pain  inflicted  in  the  course  of 
cutting  the  animal  ? — I  do  not  think  1  have  done 
any  more  severe  experiment  than  cutting  the  skin,  and 
injecting  into  the  jugular  vein. 

3687.  That  is  the  most  painful  experiment  you  have 
performed  in  England,  you  think  ? — That  is  the  most 
painful  experiment  I  have  performed  in  England  in 
my  special  research. 

3688.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  have  been 
enffasred  in  this  Brown  Institute  a  little  more  than 
four  years  ? — Yes. 

3689.  Did  you  come  direct  from  Germany  ? — Yes, 
from  Vienna. 

3690.  Have  you  studied  in  Germany  ? — Yes,  in 
Vienna. 

3691.  What  laboratory  did  you  come  from? — 
Professor  Strieker's,  in  Vienna. 

3692.  How  many  years  had  you  studied  under 
him? — I  had  studied  only  pathology  and  histology 
under  him  about  four  years. 

3693.  How  many  lectures  of  his  did  you  attend 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — No  lectures. 

3694.  Or  how  rnany  demonstrations  ? — His  labora- 
tory was  a  laboratory  where  private  researches  were 
carried  out,  and  I  being  his  private  assistant  was  more 
or  less  connected  with  all  the  experiments  that  were 
carried  out  there  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

3695.  And  might  I  ask  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  that  you  were  engaged  as  assisttiut  to 
Dr.  Strieker,  about  how  many  experiments  were 
performed  in  his  laboratory  ? — I  could  not  say. 

3696.  Was  the  number  in  hundreds  ? — No,  far  less. 

3697.  What  animals  did  he  chiefly  use  ? — Rabbits 
and  dogs. 


3698.  Not  frogs  ? — Yes,  frogs  also ;  that  is  the  Mr 
physiologist's  animal. 

3699.  However  the  largest  animals  he  used  were 
dogs  and  rabbits  ? — Yes. 

3700.  Now  there  was  one  answer  which  you  gave 
in  the  course  of  the  questions  put  to  you  in  which 
you  said  that  other  physiologists  in  England  take  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  that  you  do.  Do  you  know 
any  physiologist  that  works  in  his  private  laboratory 
except  yourself  in  England  ? — I  think  that  is  more  a 
matter  of  private  talk,  is  it  not. 

3701.  You  have  given  an  answer  ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  accurate  information  whicli 
enables  you  to  say  that  other  physiologists  in  England 
take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  that  you  do  ? — 
I  have  no  accurate  knowdedge  about  it.  1  only 
expressed  an  opinion,  a  belief.  I  Ijelieve  it  is  so  ; 
I  could  not  prove  it,  and  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
whether  it  is  so  ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
physiologists  Avho  take  the  same  view  that  I  do. 

3702.  (Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  make  a  distinction,  I 
suppose,  between  physiologists  and  practical  physicians  ? 
—Yes. 

3703.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  change, 
has  there  not,  in  that  respect  in  the  scientific  world 
in  England.  Formerly  experiments  were  usually 
made  by  practising  physicians  and  surgeons  in  order 
to  determine  some  special  point  in  practice  ? — Yes, 

3704.  For  instance,  a  man  ligatured  an  artery  in 
order  to  see  what  the  effect  was  ? — Yes. 

3705.  But  of  late  years  a  class  has  grown  up  in 
the  medical  profession,  biologists  and  physiologists, 
who  do  not  practice  medicine  in  any  way  whatever, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  who  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  life  upon  animals  ? — 
Yes. 

3706.  And  it  was  to  them  that  your  remarks  were 
applicaljle  ? — Yes. 

3707.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  frogs  were  always  killed  after  this 
cornea  operation,  or  only  sometimes  ? — As  a  general 
rule  they  are  killed. 

3708.  You  have  to  excise  the  cornea,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

3709.  And  if  they  are  not  killed  what  is  done  with 
them  ? — At  that  time  they  are  generally  killed — 
at  least  to  ray  knowledge  always — but  there  may  be 
one  or  two  occasions  where  I  have  not  time  to  look 
after  tliem,  and  I  do  not  know  wliether  my  orders  are 
carried  out  or  not. 

3710.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  when  you  say 
"  killed  "  that  the  operation  killed  them  ? — Before 
the  cornea  is  cut  out  the  animal  is  generally  decapitated, 
and  then  the  cornea  is  cut  out  from  the  head. 

3711.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Whether  that  is  always  so 
done  you  are  not  sure  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  certainty 
about  any  one  thing,  but  as  far  as  ray  knowledge  goes 
it  is  so. 

3712.  I  take  it  that  the  operation  of  scraping  the 
cornea  which  precedes,  I  believe,  the  injecting  into 
it  would  be  a  very  painful  one  to  the  human  being  ? 
—Yes. 

3713.  You  suppose  that  a  frog  does  not  suffer  as 
a  man  in  that  operation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does  not. 

3714.  But  you  say  it  would  be  a  painful  one;  and 
the  frog  is  killed  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  or  what 
period  ? — I  would  say  20  minutes. 

3715.  Is  that  the  English  or  German  frog  ? — The 
German  frog. 

3716.  And  how  long  would  the  English  frog  be 
kept  alive  ? — Twice  as  long. 

3717.  Have  you  ever  performed  in  England  this 
operation  described  in  your  part  of  this  handbook, 
at  page  108,  on  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  ? — I  have 
done  it. 

3718.  It  would  be  a  much  more  painful  one,  woidd 
it  not  ? — That  is  done  always  under  curari. 

3719.  But  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
curari  is,  or  is  not,  an  anassthetic  for  a  frog  ? — I  think 
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Mr.  E.  Klein,   it  is ;  Scliiff  made  some  experiments  to  prove  that 
MI).        it  is. 

 ■  3720.  Claude  Bernard  thinks  it  is  not,  I  believe  ? — 

28  Oct.  1875.    Those  that  believe  in  experiments  will,  I  think,  agree 
that  it  is. 

3721.  But  supposing  it  is  not  an  anaesthetic,  this 
experiment  on  the  mesentery  would  be  much  more 
painful,  would  it  not,  thaii  the  cornea  experiment  ? — 
Well,  there  is  another  question  necessarily  involved  in 
this,  namely,  how  much  less  would  a  frog  feel  if  he  does 
not  breathe  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  frog  does  not 
breathe  witn  his  limgs  after  the  application  of  cnrari, 
but  breathes  only  through  the  large  vein  of  the  skin. 

3722.  And  you  think  that  might  diminish  the 
suffering  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 

2723.  Have  you  performed  this  experiment  on  the 
mesentery  of  a  frog  before  your  private  class,  or  not  ? 
— I  have  done  it  perhaps  twice,  not  before  a  class,  but 
before  persons  who  were  there  for  teaching  purposes. 
I  have  done  it  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  patho- 
logical investigation. 

3724.  You  have  done  it  always  under  cnrari  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  coi;ld  not  be  done  without  it. 

3725.  You  have  to  keep  the  creature  still,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

3726.  And  that  is  the  reason  of  your  using  it  ? — 
Yes;  and  even  if  curariwerenotan  anaesthetic  I  believe 
that  the  frog  would  undoubtedly  feel  much  less  Avhen 
the  breathing  is  reduced  to  that  very  small  amount 
which  takes  place  through  the  vein  of  the  skin  than 
it  does  when  cnrari  is  not  applied. 

3727.  And  have  you  ever  done  this  experiment  at 
jjage  98,  about  the  injection  of  small  mammalian 
animals  during  life  ? — I  never  did  that  before  pupils. 

3728.  Have  you  done  it  in  this  country  for  pri\ate 
research  ? — have  never  done  it  myself  in  England  ;  I 
have  done  it  in  Vienna. 

2729.  Have  you  ever  had  to  make  experiments  on 
arterial  pressure  in  England,  in  the  course  of  your 
teaching  ? — -No. 

3730.  Can  you  give  me  the  least  idea  of  al)out  the 
quantity  of  animals  required  for  the  Vienna  laboratory 
in  a  year  ? — No. 

3731.  Not  even  an  approximate  number  ? — No. 

3732.  Is  it  a  very  large  laboi'atory  ? — Yes.  Pro- 
fessor Striker's  laboratory  is ;  the  room  is  small,  but 
the  amount  of  work  done  there  is  very  great,  or  it 
was. 

3733.  And  of  course  a  considerable  number  of 
animals  are  used  there  ? — Yes,  very  considerable. 

3734.  Is  it  at  all  as  large  as  Ludwig's  laboratory  at 
Leipsic  ?• — No. 

3735.  Have  you  ever  studied  there  ? — No. 

373G.  You  could  not  give  any  idea  what  the  con- 
sumption of  animals  there  is  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

3737.  Are  there  any  other  foreign  laboratories  that 
3'ou  have  studied  in  ? — No.  I  have  studied  only  in 
Professor  Briicke's  and  Professor  Striker's,  in  Vienna. 

3738.  And  Professor  Striker's  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  ? — -Yes. 

3739.  And  you  think  that  the  view  of  scientific 
men  on  the  Continent  is  your  view,  that  animal 
suflering  is  so  entirely  unimportant  compared  with 
scientific  research  that  it  should  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count at  all? — Yes,  except  for  convenience  sake. 

3740.  Have  you  told  us  everything  that  is  done  in 
the  Brown  Institute ;  have  you  had  no  inquiries  there 
but  what  you  have  mentioned  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Karslake  ? — I  believe  I  have  not  omitted  anything. 

3741.  When  regard  to  any  experiments  on  dogs 
which  you  have  made,  have  they  been  simply  cutting 
the  carotid  artery  or  the  jugular  vein  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  all. 

3742.  There  is  nothing  that  has  lasted  then  for 
any  considerable  time  ? — No  ;  I  could  not  remember 
now  anything  else. 

3743.  I  thought  I  understood  you  once  to  say  that 
you  had  performed  on  dogs  operations  that  had  lasted 
half  an  hour  ? — Half  a  minute,  perhaps,  but  not  half 
an  hour. 

3744.  I  thought  you  said  operations  that  might 


take  half  an  hour,  but  that  they  were  never  done 
before  pupils  ? — I  do  not  remember  anj'thing  of  the 
kind  except  bleeding  a  puppy  to  death  by  opening 
the  carotid,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  half  a  minute. 

3745.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  What  was  that  for  ? — 
To  draw  out  as  much  blood  as  possible,  say  for  in- 
jection of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung.  That  can  be 
done  most  conveniently,  and  with  best  success,  by 
first  bleeding  tlie  animal  to  death. 

3746.  {Mr.  Forsler.)  Do  you  recollect  whether 
Ml'.  Simon  informed  you  that  Avheu  I  was  in  office 
I  had  said  something  to  him  about  this,  or  did  he 
give  you  a  minute  that  I  wrote  ? — I  think  he  spoke 
to  me  about  it ;  but  really  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
could  not  be  certain. 

3747.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  he  gave  you  a 
minute  ? — No. 

3748.  You  do  not  recollect  his  giving  you  any 
words  written  by  me,  to  this  effect,  "  That  no  experi- 
"  ments  on  living  animals  should  be  conducted  at  the 
"  cost  of  the  State  without  the  employment  of  some 

aufEsthetic  in  case  of  painful  operation,  and  without 
"  a  report  from  time  to  time  by  the  gentleman  con- 
"  ducting  the  experiments,  explaining  their  object 
"  and  showing  their  necessity  for  the  purpose  of 
"  discovery."  Do  you  recollecG  seeing  those  words  ? 
— No.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  this,  that  at  that 
time  I  was  not  connected  directly  with  Mr.  Simon. 
I  was  at  that  time  simply  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Burden 
Sanderson,  so  that  Mr.  Simon  could  not  have  occasion 
to  give  me  that  instruction  in  an  official  way. 

3749.  When  you  were  put  directly  under  him  you 
had  not  that  minute  laid  before  you,  as  I  understand 
you  ? — No. 

3750.  {Mr.  Htifton.) '  Have  you  ever  discussed'  this 
question  of  the  relation  of  animal  pain  to  physiological 
inquiry  with  Dr.  Sanderson  ? — I  think  we  did. 

3751.  And  I  think  that  he  differs  from  you  on  that 
point  ? — Yes  ;  he  does  differ  from  me. 

3752.  But  he  understands  your  views  on  the 
subject  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  entered  very 
minutely  into  it;  but  I  remember  I  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  say,  "I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
"  uecessify  to   administer  chloroform  in  a  general 

^^^T-y." 

3753.  (Lord  Winmarleigh.)  You  stated  just  now 
tliat  you  believed  that  cnrari  was  an  anaesthetic  for 
certain  animals  ?— Yes. 

3754.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  belief  ? — My 
reasons  are  chiefly  the  experiments  given  by  Schiff, 
he  made  some  experiment,  and  I  think  it  proves  that 
ourari  does  not  act  always  on  the  sensitive  nerves. 
We  know  that  it  paralyses  the  motor  nerves. 

3755.  But  Claude  Bernard  says,  does  he  not,  that 
it  does  not  destroy  the  sensitiveness? — That  was  the 
general  belief  until  these  experiments  of  Schiff 's  were 
known. 

3756.  Have  you  read  Claude  Bernard's  reasons  for 
his  view  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3757.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  are  perhaps  awai-e  that 
Claude  Bernard  describes  two  experiments  on  man 
with  cnrari  i* — No. 

3758:  {Lord  JVinmarleigh.)  Will  you  slate,  a.s 
shortly  as  you  can,  the  exact  reason  for  supi)osing 
that  ourari  is  an  antesthetic  ?— First  of  all,  the  reason 
whicli  I  gave  to  Mr.  Hutton,  namely,  that  if  you  poison 
a  frog  with  cnrari  you  stop  the  l^reathing  through 
the  lungs,  it  breathes  only  through  the  cutancan  vein  ; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  does  not  keep  up  its 
\'itality,  its  sensitiveness,  to  such  an. extent  by  the 
small  amount  of  oxygen  it  may  get  through  the  vein. 

3759.  Would  that  destroy  sensitiveness  ? — It  would 
lower  it. 

3760.  But  not  destroy  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
destroy  it,  but  it  would  destroy  it  undoubtedly.  And 
then,  secondly,  I  believe,  with  Schifi",  that  curari  does 
act  as  an  anaesthetic  for  this  reason.  If  you  ligature, 
for  instance,  one  artery  of  the  lower  limb  of  a  frog 
and  then  poison  the  animal  with  curari,  you  will  find 
that  the  movement  of  that  limb  is  not  destroyed, 
because  curari  could  not  penetrate  into  the  muscles 
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of  thcat  region  of  which  the  artery  has  been  h'gatured. 
If  now  you  pinch  the  other  leg  which  is  curarised  tlie 
frog  will  show  movement  witli  tlie  uncurarised  limb, 
because  the  muscles  are  not  paralysed.  If  then  you 
paralyse  that  limb  where  the  curari  is  not  acting  on 
the  muscles  it  does  not  move  the  limb.  That  shows 
that  where  the  muscles  have  been  paralysed  also  the 
sensitive  nerves  have  been  paralysed,  and  that  where 
the  muscles  have  not  been  paralysed  the  sensitive 
nerves  have  not  been  paralysed. 


3761.  Is  that  movement  indicative  of  pain? — Yes; 
we  take  it  generally  that  when  we  pinch  the  frog  and 
it  does  not  move  it  does  not  feel. 

3762.  Dr.  Schiff  practises  in  Florence,  does  he  not  ? 
—Yes. 

3763.  Is  lie  a  large  experimenter  in  physiology  ? — 
Yes  ;  from  what  he  has  written,  and  from  his  researches, 
1  may  say,  perhaps,  that  he  is  one  of  the  largest. 

3674.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  uses  anresthetics  ? 
— I  am  not.    I  could  not  sa}'. 


Mr.  E.  Klein, 
M.I). 

28  Oct.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


]\Ir.  Edavard  Albert  Schafer,  M.R.C.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


3765.  {Chairman.)  Ave  you  assistant  professor  of 
physiology  in  University  College  r — Yes. 

3766.  Assistant  to  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  ? — Assis- 
tant professor  to  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson. 

3767.  Now  have  you  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  may  say  so. 

3768.  You  have  seen  such  experiments  of  course  as 
have  been  performed  at  University  College  ? — I  have 
seen  a  good  many  of  them. 

3769.  Speaking  generally,  you  know  what  is  taking 
place  at  University  College  ? — Yes. 

3770.  What  is  the  practice  there  with  regard  to 
experiments  which  are  painful  in  their  nature,  are 
anjBsthetics  always  employed  ?— If  possible. 

3771.  And  to  whatever  extent  possible,  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  entirely  ? — Certainly 
so. 

3772.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  at 
University  College  the  treatment  of  animals  is  dictated 
by  a  sentiment  of  humanity  ? — Most  strictly  so  ;  I  am 
quite  certain  of  it. 

3773.  And  that  that  is  the  view  both  of  the  superior 
medical  gentlemen,  those  with  Avhom  you  are  asso- 
ciated, and  also  of  the  pupils  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

3774.  .Is  the  proportion  o£  experimenls  that  are 
painful  in  their  nature  very  large  ? — Very  few  experi- 
ments on  the  whole  arc  done  at  all. 

3775.  The  principal  part  of  your  teaching  I  sup- 
pose is  upon  the  dead  tissues  ? — My  own  is  entirely 
upon  the  tissues. 

3776.  But  I  mean  in  the  college  the  experiments 
are  most  of  them  upon  the  dead  tissues,  are  not  they  ? 
—The  physiological  experiments  are  not  on  dead 
tissues  ;  so  far  as  the  chemistry  is  concerned  they  are 
entirely. 

3777.  The  experiments  in  the  physiological  labo- 
ratory are  very  much  upon  the  dead  tissues  ? — They 
are  certainly  upon  the  tissues,  but  then  those  are 
histological  for  the  most  part,  and  appertain  to  the 
branch  of  the  physiological  department  which  has  for 
its  object  the  study  of  the  dead  tissues. 

3778.  What  is  the  department  in  which  experiments 
are  carried  on  upon  the  living  subject  ? — That  of 
practical  j)hysiology,  of  which  again  there  are  two 
departments,  one  in  which  the  professor  himself  does 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  and  shows  them  to 
a  class;  and  another  department,  which  is  only  just 
springing  up,  in  which  advanced  students  or  medical 
men  come  to  the  laboratory  and  perform  experiments 
on  living  animals  in  .conjunction  with  the  professor  or 
myself. 

3779.  Now  are  almost  all  those  experiments  per- 
formed under  chloroform  ? — They  are  almost  all  pei- 
fornied  under  some  anesthetic,  either  chloroform,  or 
ether,  or  opium. 

3780.  Is  curari,  or  wurari,  treated  as  an  ana-sthetic 
in  your  laboratory  ? — No ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  fully  convinced  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  an 
anesthetic. 

3781.  And  therefore  while  that  question  is  un- 
settled, you  do  not  treat  it  as  being  so  ? — Therefore 
we  frequently  give  opium  as  well. 

3782.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  whole  number  of 
living  animals  consumed  in  your  laboratory  in  a  year  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you,  but  it  is  very  small  ;  that  is,  not 
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including  frogs.  So  far  as  rabbits  and  dogs  arc  con- 
cerned ;  of  dogs  there  are  perhaps  not  half-a-dozen 
consumed  in  the  year  ;  of  rabbits  a  greater  number, 
but  not  very  many.  But  it  depends  entirely  upon 
what  series  of  experiments  are  being  performed. 

3783.  Then  with  regard  to  frogs,  do  you  consume 
a  large  number  of  frogs  ? — Yes. 

3784.  Are  those  the  English  frogs,  or  frogs  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  — Some  of  them  are  English 
frogs,  and  some  of  them  of  the  larger  kind. 

3785.  Is  the  larger  kind  preferable  for  all  experi- 
ments ? — For  nearly  all  experiments. 

3786.  And  why  is  it  |u"eferable  ? — Because  the 
parts  are  larger  for  manipulation. 

3787.  Not  because  the  animal  is  of  greater  endur- 
ance ? — Certainly  not ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  greater 
endurance. 

3788.  Then  are  the  experiments  upon  living  frogs 
usually  performed  with  or  without  anaisthetics  ? — 
Usually  without. 

3789.  Is  no  measure  taken  to  diminish  the  pain  of 
the  frog  ? — The  only  measure  taken  is  great  care  in 
the  perfomnance  of  the  experiments ;  no  other 
measure. 

3790.  No  aiifEsthetic  of  any  sort  is  used  ? — Very 
seldom  indeed. 

3791.  Is  that  because  you  have  the  opinion  that 
the  frog  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  higher  animals  ? — - 
That  is  my  opinion. 

3792.  And  that '  is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
pi-actice  rests  ? — That  is  the  ground. 

3793.  Have  you  received  your  education  in  England 
or  abroad  ? — In  England  ;  I  have  studied  abroad. 

3794.  (  Sir  J.  B.  Karslahe.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  sometimes  you  do  administer  aniEsthetics  to 
frogs  ? — I  have  seen  them  administered ;  I  never  do 
it  myself. 

3795.  Are  the  experiments  which  you  make  upon 
frogs  painful  in  their  character  ? — They  would  be  if 
the  frog  had  an  amount  of  sensibility  in  proportion. 

3796.  Some  of  these  experiments  involve  cutting 
the  frog  open,  do  they  not,  and  exposing  the  lungs, 
and  so  forth  ?— Certainl}-. 

3797.  Would  the  anajsthetic  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  experiment  in  a  great  number  of  instances? — 
We  do  not  know  what  anaesthetic  to  apply  to  frogs  ; 
we  do  not  know  that  the  anajsthetic  would  not  give 
as  much  ])ain  as  the  operation  itself. 

3798.  Do  you  remove  the  brain  of  the  frog,  or 
partially  remove  it,  before  performing  the  experi- 
ment r — Yes,  that  is  very  often  the  case ;  the  spinal 
marrow  is  cut  across. 

3799.  Is  that  done  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  experiment,  or  in  most 
cases  ? — It  is  done  chiefly  in  those  experiments  in 
which  it  facilitates  the  object  of  the  experiment. 

3800.  Then  it  is  not  done  from  a  motive  of 
humanity  ? — I  think  not. 

3801.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  there  area  great 
number  of  experiments  which,  supposing  a  frog  to  be 
a  sensitive  animal,  must  cause  a  vast  deal  of  pain, 
which  are  not  done  under  chloroform  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  al5ont  it. 

3802.  And  there  is  no  precaution  taken  to  diminish 
pain,  if  it  sutlers  pain  ? — 1  think  I  may  say  no  special 
pi'ecaution. 

a  3 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


^^r.  3803.  How  long  have  you  been  lecturer  at  Uni- 

^'  ^'  n'r%^^'  versity  College  ? — This  is  my  second  year. 
M.UX^S.         ggQ^^  j^.^^  ^^^^^^  college  before  you 

28  Oct  1875.    became  a  prof essor  ? — I  studied  there  eight  years. 
  3805.  Was  this  the  practice  ever  since  you  re- 
member anything   connected   vv^ith   the  college  ? — 
Yes. 

3806.  That  frogs  were  as  a  practice  not  subjected 
to  narcotics  or  ansesthetics  of  any  sort  ? — Yes. 

3807.  Now  as  regards  the  other  animals  that  are 
used,  are  they  invariably  put  under  anassthetics, 
except  where  necessarily  the  operation  cannot  be 
performed  with  the  assistance  of  anaesthetics  ? — Quite 
invariably ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  done  experi- 
ments myself  in  this  country  on  one  of  the  higher 
animals  without  ansesthetics. 

3808.  Is  that  from  feelings  of  humanity  ? — Strictly 

so. 

3809.  {hord  Winmarleigh.)  As  to  those  experi- 
ments on  frogs,  do  I  rightly  imderstand  you  to  say 
that  they  were  made  in  your  lectures,  or  in  examina- 
tions for  research  ? — In  examinations  for  research. 

3810.  And  you  do  not  practice  upon  the  frog,  as 
you  have  described  now,  in  your  lectures  ? — No. 

3811.  Does  anybody  ? — I  think  Dr.  Sanderson  may 
in  his  practical  course,  but  I  do  not  assist  him  in  that, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  positively  on  the  point. 

3812.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  With  regard  to  these  experi- 
ments which  you  have  made  in  your  own  research, 
were  they  original  or  new  experiments,  or  were  they 
repetitions  of  others  ? — Entirely  new. 

3813.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  your  im- 
pression with  regard  to  repeating  experiments  ;  when 
you  would  consider  it  necessary  to  do  it  ? — I  think  it 
is  not  necessary  just  for  the  sake  of  repetition  ;  but  if 
you  doubted  the  result  then  it  would  be  justifiab  to 
repeat  experiments. 

3814.  What  do  you  think  is  the  practice  of  physio- 
logical investigators ;  do  they  think  it  desirable  to 
repeat  the  experiments  generally  themselves,  or  do 
they  take  them  for  granted  ? — They  generally  take 
them  for  granted,  if  they  have  already  been  corrobo- 
rated by  somebody  else,  and  if  the  names  attached  to 
the  experiment  are  of  high  rank  in  physiology.'  For 
instance,  if  a  series  of  exjieriments  have  been  performed 
by  Professor  Ludwig  of  Leipsic,  it  would  generally  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  result  is  a  correct  one,  I 
mean  to  say  if  a  definite  result  is  obtained  at  all. 

3815.  If  he  has  published  that  experiment  as  isatis- 
fying  his  mind  that  the  result  has  been  obtained, 
physiological  investigators  in  this  country  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  repeat  it  ? — Certainly  they 
would  not,  I  think. 

3816.  (Mr.  Erichsen.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  give  chloi'ofdrm 
to  frogs  was  that  you  thought  that  it  might  give  more 
pain,  or  as  much  pain,  as  the  experinjent  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  irritant  to  the  skin  of  a  frog. 

3817.  You  probably  know  as  much  as  anyone  in 
London  of  what  is  going  on  amongst  the  younger  class 
of  physiologists  of  the  day,  and  I  suppose  I^am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  most  active  physiological  life  is 
amongst  those  young  men  of  the  present  day  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  men,  whose  names  are  well  known  ? 
— I  think  so,  but  I  think  the  younger  men  as  a  rule 
work  under  the  older  men. 

381 8.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether,  knowing  well 
the  general  habits  of  the  younger  physiologists  in 
London,  the  more  active  physiologists,  you  are  aware 
that  any  of  them  practice  vivisection  or  experiments 
on  animals  for  scientific  purposes  in  other  places  than 
in  recognized  physiological  laboratories  ? — I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

3819.  I  mean  in  their  own  houses  or  in  private 
laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  out  of  medical 
schools  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such. 

3820.  The  number  of  physiological  laboratories  in 
London  is  not  very  large,  is  it  ? — Very  limited. 

3821.  I  believe  the  largest  are  those  of  University 
College  and  Guy's  Hospital  ? — And  King's  College. 

3822.  And  the  Brown  Institute  ?— Yes. 


3823.  Then  it  is  very  easily  known,  or  it  could 
be  easily  ascertained,  how  many  men  are  Avorlcing 
practically  at  physiology,  how  many  physiologists  in 
London  are  working  at  any  given  time  ? — Very  easily 
indeed,  I  think. 

3824.  But  then  there  is  another  class  of  men  Avho 
can  scarcely  be  called  physiologists,  the  medical 
students  still  in  statu  pupillari  not  qualified  practitioners. 
Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
practicing  experiments  in  their  own  rooms,  either 
singly  or  associating  together  for  the  purpose,  or . 
elsewhere  than  in  physiological  laboratories — I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

3825.  And  you  have  been  for  many  years  as  a 
student  and  as  a  teacher  connected  with  one  of  the 
largest  schools  of  medicine  in  London  ? — Yes. 

3826.  And  a  school  of  medicine  in  which  physiology 
probably  has  been  more  actively  cultivated  than  in  any 
other  school  in  England  ? — I  think  it  has. 

3827.  So  that  if  it  were  the  ease  that  medical 
students  were  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  either 
singly  or  in  parties,  and  in  their  own  rooms  or  else- 
where than  in  physiological  laboratories,  it  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  it  should  have. 

3828.  In  the  experiments  that  are  made  before 
students,  it  is  usual  to  give  an  anaesthetic  ? — I  think  it 
is  always  done  at  our  laboratory. 

3829.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  experiment  performed 
before  a  body  of  students  to  which  the  term  "frightful" 
could  be  applied  with  propriety  ? — Not  one  to  Avhich 
I  should  apply  the  term  "  frightful."  I  have  seen 
formidable  experiments,  but  not  without  anaesthesia. 

3830.  I  will  ask  you  distinctly,  have  those  experi- 
ments been  under  anaesthetics  or  not  ?■ — A  Iways. 

3831.  So  that  the  animal  suffered  no  pain  ? — Not 
the  least. 

3832.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of 
medical  students,  that  "  the  more  frightful  the  experi- 
ment, the  more  attractive  it  is "  to  the  student  ? — I 
have  never  noticed  such  a  thing. 

3833.  We  were  told  by  an  eminent  teacher  of 
physiology  who  has  lectured  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  London,  that  if  he  were  to  perform  a  painful 
experiment  without  anasstlietics  before  his  class,  it 
would  probably  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
class  ;  they  might  remonstrate,  and  might  leave  the 
room  ? — Yes. 

3834.  Is  that  your  experience  also,  or  would  that 
be  your  opinion  also,  if  such  a  thing  were  done  ? — I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  left  the  room. 

3835.  Do  you  think  that  a  lecturer  on  physiology 
in  one  of  the  large  London  schools  could  venture  to 
experiment  on  animals,  performing  painful  experi- 
ments without  using  anaesthesia,  without  the  risk  of 
a  commotion  in  his  class  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
such  a  risk. 

3836.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  so 
or  not  positively,  inasmuch  as,  if  I  understand  you 
right,  you  have  never  seen  class  experiments  of  a 
painful  character  performed  without  antesthesia 
Not  upon  the  higher  animals. 

3837.  With  regard  to  the  frogs,  are  they  frequently 
pii.hed,  or  do  they  have  the  brain  removed  ? — Yes,  for 
certain  experiments. 

3838.  '{Mr.  Hutlon.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
not  knowing  whether  curari  was  an  anaesthetic  or  not, 
you  frequently  gave  opium  as  well.  Do  you  mean 
that  sometimes  you  do  not,  that  you  only  give  curari 
in  some  cases  ? — Sometimes  we  do  not,  when  the 
opium  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  object  of  the 
experiment. 

3839.  Can  you  describe  to  us  any  experiment  in 
which  you  would  give  curari  and  :  not  opium  ? — One 
would  give  curari  and  not  opium  in  certain  experi- 
ments which  might  be  necessary  to  make  in  researches 
upon  the  nervous  system  ;  for  instance,  in  researches 
upon  the  nerves  which  govern  the  blood  vessels. 

3840.  Now  in  experiments  on  arterial  pressure 
would  yoii  give  cui-ari  and  not  opium  ? — In  some 
experiments  on  arterial  pressure  we  should. 
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3841.  And  those,  I  suppose,  would  be  very  painful 
experiments  if  curari  is  not  an  anassthetic  ? — Not  ne- 
cessarily so. 

3842.  I  mean  they  would  last  a  long  time  ? — They 
might  last  a  few  minutes,  or  they  might  last  an  hour 
or  two. 

3843.  Can  you-  give  me  any  account  of  the  most 
painful  experiment  that  you  have  seen  used  with 
cui'ari  and  no  other  anajsthetic? — I  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  that  way,  but  I  suppose  it  would 
be  such  an  experiment  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  an 
experiment  to  expose  and  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the 
blood  vessels. 

3844.  And,  I  suppase,  in  stimulating  the  nerves, 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  pain,  would  there  not  ? 
■ — As  a  rule  not,  because  these  are  special  nerves  of 
the  blood  vessels,  and  not  nerves  of  sensation. 

3845.  Are  they  motory  nerves  ? — Motory  nerves 
for  the  blood  vessels.  In  certain  cases  sensory  nerves 
might  also  be  included. 

3846.  Now  have  you  ever  seen  the  experiment  of 
bringing  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  out  upon  a  glass  plate 
to  show  the  circulation  ? — I  have  often  done  it. 

3847.  Would  you  give  only  cur{\ri  for  that  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

3848.  And  supposing  the  fi'og  to  be  a  sensitive 
animal,  that  would  be  a  very  painful  experiment  I 


suppose  I 


-I  think  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
would  be  a  little  painful,  but  if  done  carefully  there 
would  be  no  special  pain  during  the  experiment;  I 
doubt  if  the  mere  exposure  of  a  serous  membrane 
induces  pain  in  the  lower  animals. 

3849.  Do  not  the  experiments  on  arterial  pressure 
last  a  long  time,  many  hours  ? — They  may  do  so. 

•3850.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  that  you  have 
been  studying  in  Ludwig's  Laboratory  in  Leipsic  ? — 
I  was'  there  this  summer. 

3851.  But  not  for  any  length  of  time  ?— I  was  there 
for  about  three  months. 

3852.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  animals  that  would  be  used  in  the 
course  of  the  year  in  such  a  laboratory  as  that  ? — 1 
cannot  give  an  idea,  but  it  would  be  a  very  large 
number. 

3853.  Hundreds,  for  instance  ? — Hundreds,  if  you 
take  animals  of  all  kinds;  of  rabbit>5  and  dogs,  I 
suppose  more  than  a  hundred. 

3854.  In  the  course  of  a  year  ? — Yes. 

3855.  And  that  without  counting  "  the  physiolo- 
gists' animal,"  the  frog  ? — Without  counting  the  frog. 

3856.  A  witness  that  we  have  had  lately  gave  us. 
the  impression  that  amongst  medical  men  abroad 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  for 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  sufferings  of 
animals  when  any  scientific  object  was  iu  view.  Is 
that  your  impression  or  not  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  it  is 
my  impression  ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  abroad 
they  also  think  about  the  feelings  of  the  animal  thnt 
they  operate  upon. 

3857.  They  try  to  economise  the  pain  as  much  as 
possible,  you  think  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

3858.  As  regards  demonstration,  are  a  much  larger 
number  of  denionstrational  experiments  used  abroad 
than  are  used  in  England  that  are  likely  to  give  pain  ? 
— There  are  not  a  very  large  number  performed 
abroad  of  demonstrational  experiments  that  are 'likely 
to  give  pain,  but  I  think  more  than  in  England, 

i3859.  On  what  do  you  ground  your  idea  that  the 
frog  is  not  a  particularly  sensitive  animal ;  have  you 
any  scientific  reason  for  that  ? — One  is  perfectly  cer 
tain  that  the  frog  at  least  cannot 


reason  about  the 

The  witness  withdrew 


sensations  that  he  has ;  and  on  that  account  in  itself 
any  actual  sensations  that  the  frog  feels  cannot  be 
looked  at  in  the  same  light  as  the  pain  Avhich  the 
higher  animals,  which  undoubtedly  have  a  certain 
amount  of  reasoning  power,  would  feel. 

3860.  One  of  our  witnesses,  a  veterinary  witness, 
said  that  he  had  observed  that  frogs  were  quite  as 
sensitive  to  parasites  as  even  the  higher  animals,  and 
appeared  to  suffer  as  much  from  parasites  as  higher 
animals,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  was  a  leason  for 
supposing  that  frogs  did  suffer  as  much  as  the  higher 
animals.  Would  you  think  that  that  was  a  reason  of 
no  weight  ? — I  myself  do  not  see  the  weight  of  tl".o 
reason  ;  I  think  it  is  of  no  weight. 

3861.  You  think  the  restlessness  and  the  irritation 
shown  is  not  any  measure  of  the  suffering  ? — Not 
necessarily  so ;  for  this  reason,  that  a  frog  will  show 
sometimes  more  restlessness  after  its  brain  is  removed 
than  before. 

3862.  But  that  surely  applies  equally  to  human 
beings  if  the  spine  has  been  divided  ? — Unquestionably 
there  is  sometimes  more  reflex  action  when  the  man 
feels  nothing  than  there  -svas  before. 

3863.  So  that  that  rather  breaks  down  the  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  frog,  does  it  not  ? — Not 
altogether  ;  because  since  there  is  ordinarily  a  large 
amount  of  reflex  action  in  the  case  of  the  fi'og,  it 
shows  that  the  brain  has  less  power  in  controlling 
those  reflex  actions  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  has 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  therefore  is  probably  less  ' 
active  in  other  respects  also,  in  receiving  impressions 
of  pain  amongst  other  things. 

3864.  ( Chairman.)  Then  at  University  College 
you  carry  the  conviction  of  the  comparative  insen- 
sibility of  the  frog  to  pain  so  far,  that  you  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  precautions  to  mitigate 
the  suflering  that  you  inflict  upon  frogs  ? — We  do  not 
take  any  precautions  in  the  way  of  ana3Sthetics.  The 
precautions  we  take  are  to  so  arrange  the  experiment 
that  it  shall  involve  the  least  amount  of  injury  to 
the  animal,  consistently  with  the  success  of  the 
experiment. 

3865.  But  do  you  remove  the  brain,  or  even  the 
head,  of  a  fi'og  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  without  destroying  the  effect  of  the  experi- 
ment ? — That  we  certainly  do.  I  may  remark  that 
we  principally  use  the  frog  for  three  purposes  ;  for 
experiments  upon  the  heart  and  circulation,  for 
experiments  upon  the  muscular  system,  and  for  ex- 
periments upon  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first- 
named  experiments,  those  upon  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, it  would  in  many  instances  not  be  allowable  to 
remove  the  brain,  because  the  removal  would  cause 
too  great  a  shock  to  the  animal ;  but  in  both  the 
other  cases,  the  experiments  on  the  nervous  system 
and  on  the  muscular  system,  the  frog  is  almost  in  all 
cases  killed  before  the  experiment;  and  frequently 
the  tissues  are  taken  from  the  dead  animal. 

3866.  Did  your  answer  about  the  frogs  apply  to 
the  classes  and  to  demonstration,  or  to  jdiysiological 
research  ? — My  answer  as  to  the  frog  with  regard  to 
aua;sthetics  applied  to  both. 

3867.  Then  you  mean  that  a  considerable  number 
of  frogs  are  used  in  demonstration  in  the  class  in  the 
course  of  a  year  which  are  not  deprived  of  insensibility 
by  any  proceedings,  either  the  use  of  anassthetics  or 
the  severing  of  the  connexion  between  the  brain  and 
the  part  operated  upon  ? — A  few  such  are  employed  for 
demonstration  in  the  class ;  a  considerable  number 
are  employed  for  research. 
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John  Gray  M'Kendrick,  M.D.,. called  in  and  examined. 


3868.  {Chairman.)  At  the  present  moment  you  are 
in  private  practice  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
Yes. 

3869.  You  are  also  a  lecturer  upun  physiology  in 
Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 


3870.  Not,  I  think,  in  the  university  itself  } — No. 

3871.  But  in  a  school  which  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  university  ? — Yeg. 

3872.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  us  the 
precise  connection  of  that  institution  with  the  uui- 
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J.  G.  versity  ? — The  Extra  Academical  School  of  Edinburgh 
M'Kendrick,    consists  of  a  body  of  lecturers  upon  various  subjects 

M.D.  included  in  the  medical  curriculum,  whose  lectures 
28  Oct  1875  qu'^hfy  for  graduation  at  the  university,  and  also  for 
'       '    tlie  various  examining  boards  throughout  the  kingdom. 

3873.  You  were  before  you  occupied  this  position 
assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  Avere  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

3874.  And  you  have  held  an  appointment  within 
the  university  itself  ? — Yes. 

3875.  What  was  that  appointment  ? — Assistant  to 
the  Pi'ofessor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

3876.  You  have  some  connection  with  the  Veteri- 
nary College,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I  also  lecture  upon 
physiology  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

3877.  In  those  capacities  you  have  had  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  is  referred  to  us  ? 
—Yes. 

3878.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  experience  upon  the  subject  referred 
to  us ;  namely,  how  far  experiments  upon  living 
animals  are  in  your  opinion  necessary  for  scientific 
purposes ;  and  next,  wliat  is  the  mode  in  which  those 
experiments,  as  far  as  you  know,  are  practised  in  this 
country  ? — Probably  the  better  Avay  of  giving  you 
that  information  is  to  refer  you  in  the  first  place  to  a 
very  short  paper  which  I  wrote  for  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  January  9tli,  1875,  entitled,  "  What  has 
"  Vivisection  done  for  Humanity  ?  "  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  answer  the  question,  what  has  vivisection 
done  for  medical  science,  by  enumerating  a  number  of 
discoveries  which  I  believe  were  made  by  this  mode  of 
investigation.  These  discoveries  have  regard  to  tlie 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  to  respiration,  to  the  functions  of  v.arions 
nerves,  and  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  pliy- 
siology  of  the  senses.  All  of  the  facts  which  were 
discovered  by  these  investigations  now  form,  as  it  were, 
the  groundwork  of  the  knowledge  of  all  medical  men 
in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  disease  ;  and  without, 
for  example,  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
by  this  mode  of  investigation  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  possible  at  the  present  time  for  a  medical 
man  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  certain  cases 
of  disease.  For  instance,  I  may  allude  here  to  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Brown-Sequard 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  more  especially  the  connection  of 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  base 
of  the  brain.  Anatomy  so  far  can  give  information 
regarding  the  conditions  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  possibly 
explain  the  whole  phenomena.  If,  for  instance, 
a  man  was  paralysed  on  one  side  of  his  body, 
say  the  right  side,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  how 
they  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  brain  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  this  paralysis  was 
caused  by  a  clot  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  from 
the  paralysed  side. 

3879.  One  would  have  supposed  that  tin;  crossing 
of  the  fibres  might  have  been  discovered  by  anatomy? 
— The  practical  fact  is,  that  it  is  exiremely  difficult, 
I  should  say  almost  impossible,  to  trace  accurately 
the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  softer  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  One  certainly  in  the  medulla 
can  see  indications  both  to  the  naked  eye,  and  still 
better  in  microscopical  sections,  of  a  decussation  or 
crossing  from  one  "side  to  the  other ;  I)ut  without 
actual  experimental  inquiry,  I  think  that  the  ajjpcar- 
ances  are  so  iudeti'uite  that  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  say  that  we  thoroughly  understood  the  cause 
or  the  conditions  of  the  atfection.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  discoveries  more  particularly  of  Brown- 
Sequard,  it  is  well  known  that  that  physiologist 
made  out  very  distinctly  that  the  posterior  fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord  decussated  all  down  the  back  of  that 


part  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  he  showed  that  by 
making  sections,  say,  into  one  part  of  one  side  of  a 
posterior  column,  there  was  no  paralysis  of  motion, 
but  paralysis  of  sensation  upon  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  on  cutting  the  anterior  column  he  found  paralysis 
of  motion  upon  the  same  side.  Now,  Avhat  I  contend 
for  is,  that  mere  anatomical  investigation  would 
not  have  discovered  the  exact  course  of  these 
fibres  in  the  spinal  cord.  Certainly  it  is  right  to  state 
this,  that  after  or  about  the  same  time  as  Brown- 
Sequard  made  these  investigations,  Mr.  Lockhart 
Clarke,  of  London,  made  a  laumber  of  sections  of  the 
spinal  cord,  prepared  for  observation  under  the 
microscope,  and  pointed  out  certain  decussating  fibres. 
But  the  whole  truth  would  not  have  been  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  these  sections  alone.  The  ex- 
perimental evidence  had  to  be  conjoined  with  the 
evidence  derived  from  microscopical  examination. 
Then  I  might  give  somewhat  similar  instances  with 
regard  to  the  physiology  of  circuliition  and  of  respi- 
ration. There  is  one  interesting  experiment,  for 
example,  which  at  once  gave  the  physician  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  cause  of  cardiac  murmurs 
sometimes  heard  over  the  heart  when  you  apply  the 
stethoscope  oyer  that  region.  Certain  experiments  were 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Hope,  in  which  he  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  he  showed  that  by 
interfering  with  certain  of  the  valves  experimentally 
murmurs  were  produced  ;  indeed  he  imitated  artifi- 
cially, in  a  manner,  conditions  which  we  know  fre- 
quently occur  in  disease.  Another  remarkable  example, 
I  think,  of  the  value  of  the  experimental  method  in 
discovering  the  physiology  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
nervous  system  we  have  in  the  well-known  researches 
of  Dr.  John  Reid.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  points 
still  not  thoroughly  cleared  up  regarding  the  functions 
of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves ;  but  anyone  who  reads 
books  on  physiology  written  before  his  time  can  see 
that  there  was  then  no  correct  information  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  great  nerves  issuing  from  the  base 
of  the  brain.  As  an  example  of  bad  treatment  in 
consequence  of  deficient  knowledge  of  the  f  unctions 
of  these  nerves,  Ave  have  the  well-known  instance 
of  section  of  the  seventh  nerve,  Avhich  we  now 
know  to  be  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sensory  nerve — indeed  at  one  time 
the  distinction  l^etween  motor  and  sensory  nerves  was 
not  thoroughly  understood  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
tliat  lor  neuralgic  aflieetions  of  the  side  of  the  head 
the  seventh  nerve  was  frequently  cut  by  surgeons 
instead  of  severing  the  nerve  whicli  conveyed  the 
impressions  to  the  brain  and  gave  rise  to  the  pain. 
Then,  without  going  through  these  cases  now  (I  have 
given  a  largo  number  of  instances  in  the  paper),  I 
may  point  out  a  research  in  which  1  was  personally 
connected,  in  wliicli  I  scarcely  think  we  could  have 
derived  any  information  without  experimental  inquiry, 
and  that  is  regarding  the  problem  of  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  retina, — a  problem  which  is  not  limited 
merely  to  the  action  of  the  stimulus  upon  this  single 
organ,  but  no  doubt  has  a  bearing  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  all  the  senses.  This  investigation, 
which  was  conducted  by  my  friend  Professor  Dewar, 
of  Cambridge,  who  recently  was  a  colleague  Avith  me  in 
tlie  Veterinary  College,  and  myself,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  light  produces  a  change  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  retina,  and  that  this  change  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain.  I  have  brought  Avith  mc  a 
lew  papers  which  give  a  short  account  of  this 
research.  It  is  a  good  example,  I  think,  of  a 
purely  experimental  research — a  research  of  Avhich  the 
results  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  eitiier  by 
observation  of  disease  or  by  anatomical  observations, 
I  have  another  series  of  experiments  to  allude  to; 
(1  think  it  better,  perhaps,  to  give  as  evidence  wliat 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  myself;)  I  liave  given 
in  my  paper  the  list  of  Avhat  others  have  done.  I  allude 
now  to  researches  Avhich  are  contained  in  the  volume 
I  have  before  me,  a  volume  entitled  "  Researches 
"  into  the  Antagonism  of  Medicines,  being  the  Report 
"  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
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"  Association,  by  John  Hughes  Bennett."    I  may  say 
that  I  did  nearly  the  whole  of  that  Avork.    The  object 
we  had  in  view  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not  certain 
active  substances  exercised  a  counteracting  influence 
within  the  body  ;  so  that  in  the  first  place  we  might  be 
able  perhaps  to  discover  real  antidotes  for  poisons, 
and  in  the  second  place  (and  I  consider  this  the  most 
important  of  all)  that  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
get  upon  a  track  which  would  lead  us  to  counteracting 
the  effect  of  the  zymotic  poisons  which  are  believed 
to  produce  the  various  fevers.    This  research  orginated, 
I  may  mention,  chiefly  in  a  great  desire  which  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  had  to  find  out  an  antidote  for  opium. 
Opium  poisoning  is  of  course  pretty  frequent,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  appiu-ent  efficient  system  of  treating 
the  case.    A  great  many  observations  were  made  upon 
this  point,  without  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  our 
being  able  to  find  out  an  efficient  antidote  for  opium. 
We,  however,  ascertained  an  antidote  for  a  very  powerful 
poison,  namely,  strychnine.    Previous  to  our  work  this 
had  been  discovered  by  a  German,  Oscar  Liebreich, 
of  Berlin.     Here  we  have   an  instance  of  a  dis- 
tinct physiological  antagonism,  so  distinct  that  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  see  a  man  in  tetanic  convulsions 
from  strychnia  poison,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  one 
moment  in  at  once  putting  him  powerfully  imdcr  the 
influence  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral.    I  know  of  one 
instance  which  occurred  in  the  ])ractice  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  Dr.  Angus  M'Donald,  of  Edinburgh :  he  had 
given  a  patient  strychnine  as  an  ordinary  remedy  for 
a  nervous  affection     the  man  had  unfortunately  taken 
too  much, — he  had  not  taken  an  excessive  dose  appa- 
rently, but  probably  there  was  a  predisposition  to  the 
remedy  having  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  him  than 
upon  others  ;  he  was  brought  in  a  cab  to  my  friend's 
door  in  a  partially  rigid  condition  ;  he  was  passing  into 
tlie  rigid  tetanic  convulsions  characteristic  of  strychnia 
poisoning  ;  Dr.  M'Donald  had  seen  the  experiment  in 
the  physiological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh of  rabbits  being  submitted  to  the  action  of 
both  poisons,  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  powerful 
efficacy  of  hydrate  of  chloral  that  he  took  the  man 
into  his  study  and  administered  the  substance  in 
various  doses  ;  and  kept  him  there  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
when  the  man  went  home  tolerably  well.    I  give  this 
as  an  instance  of  a  practical  effect  resulting  from 
purely  physiological  investigation.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances,  I  think,  that  I  could 
possibly  give  of  the  value  of  experimental  research. 
You    may  give    a    rabbit    of,  say,  three    or  four 
pounds  weight  the  60th  part  of   a   grain    or  the 
40th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnine ;  it  will  die  pro- 
bably ia  one  tetanic  convulsion  in  the  course  of 
perhaps  10  or  1.5  minutes.    Give  another  rabbit  of 
equal  weight  and  apparently  of  equal  strength  the 
same  dose,  followed  by  a  dose  of  from  15  to  20  grains 
of  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  it  will  lie  quite  quiet, 
breathing  calmly ;  perhaps  there  may  be  a  few  con- 
vulsive twitches,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  probabiHty 
that  it  will  recover  entirely.    In  this  investigation, 
too,  we  also  directed  our  attention  to  other  antago- 
nisms.   We  repeated,  for  instance,  some  of  the  remark- 
able experiments  of  Dr.  Thomas  Frazer,  now  of  Knuts- 
ford  in  Cheshire,  upon  the  antagonism  between  sulphate 
of  atropia  and  the  Calabar  bean ;  and  we  found  that 
he  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  there  ia  a 
true   physiological   antagonism  between  these  two 
active  substances.    So  that  here  again  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  Calabar  bean,  which  sometimes  has 
happened,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering 
sulphate  of  atropine.    We  found  also  that  hydrate  of 
chloral  was  an  antagonist  to  the  Calabar  bean,  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  sulphate  of  atropia.  The 
other  part  of  the  investigation  was  certainly  not  so 
satisfactory.    We  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  to  finding  an  antagonist  for  opium,  but  in  that 
we  did  not  arrive  at  very  good  results. 

3880.  You  give  these  instances  to  show  that  im- 
])oi  laut  results  are  frequently  attained  by  experiments 
ou  living  animals  ? — Yes. 

3881.  Now  Avere  these  experiments  largely  tried 


on  living  animals  ? — Yes,  they  were  tried  to  a  con-  ^■ 
siderable  extent.  M'Ke>M, 

3882.  Was  this  experiment  upon  the  eye  you  speak        _J  ' 

of  a  very  painful  experiment  ? — No,  it  was  not.  28  Oct.  1875. 

3883.  Were  the  experiments  you  tried  upon  the   

rabbits  by  poison  very  painful  ? — In  some  cases  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were  painful. 

3884.  (Mr.  Forster.)  How  long  would  the  pain 
last  ? — In  the  case  of  strychnia  poisoning,  for  instance, 
I  would  never  allow  an  animal  to  have  a  series  of 
spasms  from  strychnine  ;  I  would  kill  it  and  not  allow 
it  to  suffer  pain  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  in  giving  strychnine  that  there  is  a  power- 
ful tetanic  convulsion  in  which  there  is  a  time  of  pain. 

3885.  How  long  ? — Sometimes  a  few  minutes.  In 
the  case  of  strychnia  poisoning,  the  symptoms  do  not 
make  their  appearance  until  almost  immediately  before 
the  spasmodic  attack  ;  the  animal  may  be  running 
about  or  eating  its  food,  and  suddenly  it  becomes 
convulsed,  and  dies  usually  at  once. 

3886.  Now  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  opera- 
tion of  strychnine  proper,  is  it  necessai-y  to  have  any 
more  experiments  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3887.  That  is  established  ?— Yes. 

3888.  The  object  of  these  particular  experiments 
was  to  try  whether  hydrate  of  chloral  would  not  prove 
an  antagonist  to  strychnine  ? — Yes. 

3889.  Which  you  have  established  ? — Yes. 

3890.  And  )''0u  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
repeat  that  ? — No. 

3391.  In  the  school  in  which  you  are  now  lecturer 
do  you  repeat  these  experiments  for  the  jiurpose  of 
demonstration  to  the  pupils  ? — I  did  so  on  one  occa- 
sion ;  I  should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so 
now. 

3892.  And  if  not  necessary,  I  presume  not  justifi- 
able ? — In  certain  circumstances  I  might  repeat 
so:ne  of  the  experiments.  For  example,  take  an 
instance  of  this  kind  :  if  I  were  a  Professor  of 
Physiology,  and  I  wished  a  student  to  investigate,  say, 
such  a  disease  as  tetanus,  I  should  consider  it  my 
duty  in  the  first  place  to  let  him  see  tetanic  convul- 
sions in  a  rabbit,  but  I  would  not,  as  a  rule,  show  it 
to  a  large  class. 

3893.  Do  you  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
encourage  students  to  perform  experiments  them- 
selves ? — No. 

3894.  Then  if  any  student  performs  an  experiment 
of  this  kind,  it  is  under  the  direct  control  and  super- 
intendence of  the  principal  lecturer  ? — It  is. 

3895.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  practice  in 
Edinburgh  is  to  regard  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
animals  as  a  great  evil  ? — I  personally  regard  the 
infliction  of  pain  upon  animals  and  pain  generally  as 
a  great  evil. 

3896.  An  evil  only  to  be  compensated,  in  your 
opinion  by  some  great  advantage  ? — Exactly. 

3897.  In  most  of  the  experiments  that  are  j^erfoi'mcd 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  we  have  been  told 
that  antesthesia  may  always  be  induced  Avithout  any 
pre:iudice  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  ? — In  my 
own  experience,  I  may  say  that  I  have  jierformed  very 
few  experiments  for  purposes  of  demon sti'ation  in 
which  annssthetics  are  required.  I  do  not  Avish  to  lay 
it  doAvn  as  a  rule  for  my  brother  physiologists,  but  I 
am  content  with  shoAving  students,  for  instance,  the 
physiology  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  physiology 
of  the  heart,  certain  facts  regarding  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  upon  a  frog  after  the  animal 
has  been  depriA  cd  entirely  of  sensation  by  the  removal 
of  the  head,  Avhich  is  done  instantly.  I  also  demon- 
strate the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  same  animal 
under  the  microscope. 

3898.  Then  you  confirm  the  opinion  that  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  to  pupils,  hj  one  mode  or 
another,  any  experiments  upon  living  animals  may  be 
performed  under  anjcsthetics  ? — Yes. 

3899.  NoAV  for  original  research  is  it  of'tei\  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  experiments  Avhich  cannot  be  per- 
formed under  anaBsthetics  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  in 
my  oAvn  experience,  Avith  the  exception  of  researches 
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into  the  actions  o£  drugs.  It  is  quite  evident  tJiat 
there  it  would  not  do  to  complicate  matters  by  ad- 
ministering another  substance. 

3900.  But  where  you  have  tried  experiments  upon 
such  poisons  as  strychnine,  I  understand  you  that 
there  is  no  prolonged  torture  of  the  animal  ? — No ; 
there  might  be  ;  it  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
humanity  of  the  investigator. 

3901 .  But  with  a  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
investigator,  there  would  not  be  ? — No. 

3902.  And  that  proper  feeling,  in  your  opinion, 
ought,  I  presume,  to  be  observed  ? — I  think  it  ought. 

3903.  And  there  would  be  nd  loss  to  science  if  that 
feeling  were  always  observed  i — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any. 

3904.  Then  in  other  expei-iments  (I  am  now 
sjieaking  of  original  reseai'ch),  where  pain  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided,  it  may  be  very  much  mitigated  ? — 
It  may. 

3905.  And  it  may  be  that  in  an  experiment  the 
whole  of  which  cannot  be  altogether  free  from  pain, 
the  most  painful  portion  can  be  done,  while  the 
animal  is  insensible  to  pain? — I  should  say  in  most 
cases.  In  most  of  the  researches  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  that  is  quite  so.  For  example,  in  those 
researches  upon  the  eye  we  never  experimented  upon 
any  warm-blooded  animal  except  under  the  influence 
of  anaesthetics ;  and  in  our  earliest  experiments  we 
first  worked  with  the  eye  of  the  frog  after  the  animal 
had  been  killed.  And  I  may  mention  the  following 
fact  as  a  striking  example  of  how,  when  science 
advances,  :vivisectional  experiments  may  become  less 
required  than  they  are  at  present.  We  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  eye  of  the 
frog  and  place  it  upon  our  apparatus  in  order  to 
detect  the  action  of  Ught  upon  it  by  means  of  a  dehcate 
galvanometer.  After  having  found  that  out,  we  had 
next  to  convince  ourselves  that  this  impression  was 
carried  from  the  retina  to  the  brain, — that  required 
certain  vivisections  which  were  performed  under 
anaesthetics.  After  that  had  been  done  we  investi- 
gated the  transmission  of  this  effect  to  various  parts 
of  tfie  brain, — that  was  also  done  under  anaesthetics. 
But  latterly,  within  these  last  six  or  eight  months,  we 
have  been  able  to  prove  this  remarkable  fact,  that  if 
we  place  our  apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  eye  of 
the  animal -uninjured,  part  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus  in  con- 
tact with  a  small  abraded  surface  of  the  skin,  (the  least 
thing  possible,  where  the  hair  is  merely  stripped  off,  for 
example,)  we  stiU  can  obtain  the  effect. 

3906.  So  that  in  that  case  nothing  to  be  called  pain 
is  inflicted  ? — Nothing  ;  but  that  result  was  obtained 
after  and  in  consequence  of  our  previous  experiments, 

I  may  also  be  allowed  to  mention  another  research 
in  connexion  with  my  own  work.  Various  anaesthetics 
are  used  by  physiologists ;  chloroform  by  some,  hydrate 
of  chloral  by  others,  and  many  use  woorara,  regarding 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  has  any  anaesthetic  properties.  Professor  Dewar 
and  I  entered  upon  an  investigation  upon  the  physio- 
logical action  of  a  number  of  substances  which  are 
made  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  quinine  or  strych- 
nine. These  substances  are  known  to  chemists  as 
the  chinoline  bases.  We  have  here  a  series  of 
bases  which  differ  from  each  other  by  slight 
chemical  differences,  increments  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
physiological  action  of  these  substances  from  the 
simpler  ones  to  the  more  complicated  ones,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  possibly  come  upon  some  of  the 
higher  ones  that  would  have  an  action  upon  a  living 
body  analogous  to  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  which 
no  doubt  would  be  a  very  important  discovery.  During 
this  investigation  we  ascertained  that  one  of  the  sub- 
stances, termed  chinoline,  has  a  very  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  living  body  of  the  mammal.  It  differs  from 
woorara  in  not  paralysing  the  nerves  or  nerve-termina- 
tions distributed  throiigh  the  body,  neither  sensory  nor 
motor,  I  believe,  but  it  acts  principally  upon  the  nerve- 
centres,  the  various  ganglia  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  re- 


markable that  it  does  not  act  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
respiratory  centres.  So  that  where  it  is  administered  to 
a  rabbit,  say  three  grains  to  an  animal  of  four  poimds 
weight,  the  animal  becomes  completely  unconscious, 
and  still  respiration  goes  on  :  the  animal  is  fit  for  any 
kind  of  observations  that  may  be  necessary.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  that  case  there  is  no  feeling  of  pain. 

3907.  Now  has  this  substance  ever  been  tried  upon 
the  human  being  at  all  ? — It  has ;  I  tried  it  upon 
myself  by  swallowing  some. 

3908.  Were  you  insensible  to  pain  ? — I  may  explain 
that  the  difiiculty  with  reference  to  the  higher  animals, 
and  what  deprives  it  no  doubt  of  its  value  in  the  mean- 
time, is  that  ■  it  at  first  excites  nausea  and  vomiting. 
If  it  did  not  excite  severe  nausea  and  vomiting,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  most  important  sub- 
stance ;  chinoline,  I  believe,  will  ultimately  replace 
woorara  in  physiological  laboratories  in  many  experi- 
ments. 

3909.  But  you  did  try  it  upon  yourself? — Yes,  I 
did. 

3910.  Was  any  pain  inflicted  upon  you  while  under 
it  ? — I  was  not  able  to  take  sufficient  to  produce  the 
anajsthetic  effect  because  I  got  so  sick  ;  but  we 
attempted  it  upon  a  dog  and  upon  a  monkey.  It 
was  quite  sufficient  to  do  it  on  those  two ;  and  we 
saw  at  once  that  there  was  a  great  practical  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  application  in  the  higher  animals. 

3911.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Was  it  injected  ?— Yes,  a 
small  quantity  injected. 

3911a.  You  have  not  tried  injecting  it  on  a  human 
being  ? — No,  I  swallowed  the  doses  administered  to 
myself. 

3912.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  injecting  it  ?~ 
There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  a 
sufliciently  concentrated  solution. 

3913.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslalie.)  It  caused  vomiting  in 
the  monkey,  did  it  ?  —  It  caused  vomiting  in  the 
monkey  although  injected,  and  it  is  quite  evident  it 
was  not  applicable ;  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  where 
we  had  the  more  highly  developed  brain  it  caused 
this  action,  but  in  the  rabbit,  the  guinea  pig,  the 
hedge-hog,  the  bird,  the  mouse,  the  rat,  the  frog,  and 
the  fish  it  had  the  effect  I  have  just  mentioned  of  an 
anaesthetic,  without  interfei'ing  with  respiration. 

3914.  What  is  it  ? — An  artificial  production,  which 
may  be  made  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon 
quinine  or  strychnine.  But  I  mentioned  this  research 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  by 
way  of  showing  the  practical  aim  which  we  had  in 
working,  namely,  to  try  if  possible  to  work  up  to  a 
high  base  like  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  very  valuable;  because  chinoline  can  be 
made  from  substances  which  exist  in  coal  tar. 

3915.  {Chairman?)  Then  I  collect  that  in  your 
experiments  on  frogs  you  treat  them  as  animals  that 
have  sensibility,  and  you  do  not  operate  upon  them 
under  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  no  sensibility  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  can  show  a  great  many  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  muscular  system,  the 
nervous  system,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  action 
of  the  skin,  without  subjecting  the  animal  to  anything 
more  than  instantaneous  pain, — killing  it.  There  is 
one  fact  that  I  should  Hke  to  mention  to  you.  It  has 
been  stated,  or  rather  there  was  a  suspicion  abroad, 
that  students  have  engaged  largely  in  vivisection. 
During  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  only  one  instance  has 
come  under  my  own  observation.  That  was  the  case 
of  a  student  in  the  infirmary  who  had  been  performing 
certain  experiments  upon  a  cat.  I  heard  of  it,  and 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
that  he  should  not  do  it,  that  he  was  working  at 
random,  and  that  if  he  had  anj  proper  ideas  that 
might  be  of  value  he  might  come  over  to  the  labora- 
tory and  speak  to  me  about  it;  and  I  succeeded  in 
stopping  his  experiments.  That  is  the  only  instance  I 
ever  knew,  with  the  exception  of  students  studying 
the  circulation  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  under  the 
microscope. 

3916.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the 
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paper  to  which  you  have  already  referred  as  having 
beeu  written  by  you  in  the  British  Medical  Journal? 
— Yes.  It  is  as  follows :  "  What  has  Vivisection 
"  done  for  Humanity  ? — Recent  circumstances  render 
"  it  desirable  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
"  answer  the  question  wliether  or  not  the  practice  of 
"  making  experiments  on  living  animals  has  materially 
"  aided  the  progress  of  medical  science.  To  auswer 
"  this  question  with  completeness  would  involve  an  en- 
"  cyclopasdic  investigation  of  the  sources  and  history  of 
"  our  present  knowledge.  It  would  be  a  work  into 
"  which  a  great  fund  must  be  brought  of  patience, 
"  time,  and  labour.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour 
"  to  present  here  at  once  and  hastily  some  leading 
"  data,  such  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  cursory  review 
"  of  the  subject.  We  offer  them  as  memoir es  pour 
"  servir,  and  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  finish  the  picture 
"  by  filling  these  rough  outlines  as  time  and  circum- 
"  stances  will  permit.  We  invite  assistance  and  criti- 
"  cism  from  physicians,  surgeons,  and  physiologists. 
"  We  present  to-day  a  first  contribution  in  the  follo  w - 
"  ing  skeleton  sketch.  What  has  vivisection  done  for 
"  medical  science  7  A.  It  has  succeeded  in  advancing 
"  ow  knowledge  of  physiology,  by,  ( 1 .)  Discovery  of 
"  the  two  classes  of  nerves,  sensory  and  motor,  by  Sir 
"  Charles  Bell.  (2.)  Discovery  of  the  functions 
"  (motor)  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  by 
"  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Previously  to  this  discovery,  the 
"  portio  dura  was  often  cut  by  surgeons  for  the  cure 
"  of  neuralgia  !  (3.)  Discovery  of  the  functions  of 
"  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
"  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  (4.)  Discovery  of  the  func- 
"  tions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the 
"  spinal  cord,  by  Browh-Sequard  and  others.  (5.) 
"  Discovery  of  one  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
"  in  co-oi'dinating  muscular  movements,  by  Flourens 
"  and  others.  (6.)  Discovei'y  of  the  functions  of  the 
"  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
"  spheres  as  connected  with  sensation  and  volition,  by 
"  Flourens,  Magendie,  &c.  (7.)  Discovery  of  the 
"  motor  functions  of  the  grey  matter  covering  certain 
"  convolutions  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral 
"  hemispheres,  by  Hitzig,  Fritsch,  Ferrier,  Gudden, 
"  and  Nothnagel.  (8.)  Demonstration  of  the  cir- 
"  culation  of  the  blood,  by  Harvey.  (9.)  Measure- 
"  ment  of  the  static  force  of  the  heat  and  discovery 
"  of  other  hydraulic  phenomena  of  the  circulation, 
"  of  Stephen  Hales,  Ludwig,  &c.  (10.)  Discovery 
"  that  atmospheric  air  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
"  of  life,  and  that,  Avheu  stupefied  by  its  withdrawal, 
"  animals  may  be  resuscitated  by  readmitting  it,  by 
"  Robert  Boyle  in  1670.  (11.)  Discovery  that  atmo- 
"  spheric  air  by  continued  breathing  becomes  vitiated 
"  and  unfit  for  respiration,  by  Boyle.  (12.)  Dis- 
"  covery  that  the  air  was  not  only  vitiated,  but  also 
"  diminished  in  volume,  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
by  Mayo  in  1674.  1^13.)  Discovery  of  the  relation, 
"  as  regards  respiration,  between  animal  and  vegetable 
«  life,  by  Priestley  in  1722.  (14.)  Great  discoveries 
"  by  Lavoisier  on  the  physiology  of  respiration,  from 
1775  to  1780  ;  namely,' that  respiration  acts  only  on 
the  respirable  portion  of  the  air,  or  oxygen,  while 
. "  the  remainder,  nitrogen,  is  entirely  passive  in  the 
"  process  ;  secondly,  that  when  animals  are  confined 
*'  in  a  limited  space  they  die  when  they  have  absorbed, 
"  or  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  oxygen,  and  so  reduced  the  air  to  the  state  of 
"  an  irrespirable  gas.  (15.)  Numerous  facts  in  the 
"  physiology  of  digestion,  observed  by  Blondlot, 
"  Schwame,  Bernard,  Lehmann,  and  others,  by  ex- 
"  periments  on  animals.  (16.)  The  discovery  of  the 
"  functions  of  the  lacteals,  by  Colin,  Bernard,  Ludwig, 
"  and  others.  (17.)  The  discovery  of  the  functions 
"  of  the  eight  pair  of  nerves  in  relation  to  deglutition, 
"  phonation,  respiration,  and  cardiac  action,  by  John 
"  Reid  and  others.  (18.)  The  discovery  of  thefunc- 
"  tions  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  by  Pour- 
"  four  du  Petit  in  1727,  Dupuy  in  1816,  Brachet  in 
"  1837,  John  Reid  and  Brown-Sequard.  (19. The 
"  discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  diastaltic  or  reflex 
"  action,  by  Marshall  Hall.  (20.)  The  discovery  of  the 
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"  action  of  light  on  the  retina,  by  Holmgren,  Dewar,  and        j  q 
"  M'Kendrick.    (21.)    The  discovery  of  the  glyco-  M'Kendrick, 
"  genie  function  of  the  liver,  by  Bernard,  Macdonnell,  M.D. 

"  Pavy,  &c.    (22.)  The  discoveries  of  the  whole  series   

"  of  facts  in   the  domain  of  electro-physiology,  by    ^8  Oct.  1875. 

Matteucci,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Pfliiger,  and  many 
"  others.  These  discoveries  have  important  practical 
"  bearings.  B.  In  aiding  medicine  and  surgery. 
"  (1.)  The  transfusion  of  blood  and  introduction 
"  directly  into  blood  of  medicines  ;  first  proposed  by 
"  Robert  Boyle  in  1665.  In  1665,  Sower  trans- 
"  fused  blood  from  vessels  of  one  animal  into 
"  those  of  another.  First  done  in  human  being  by 
"  Dennis  and  Emmeiets  in  France  in  1666.  Blun- 
"  dell's  celebrated  experiments  on  animals  in  1818, 
"  since  done  by  many  others, -Dumas,  Milne-Edwards, 
"  Dieffenbach,  Bischoti",  Doubleday,  Brigham,  Waller, 
"  Burton  Brown,  Klett,  Lane,  Lavy,  Berard,  &c. 
"  (2.)  Artificial  respiration.  Vesalius  showed  that 
"  by  blowing  up  the  lungs  with  air,  after  the  chest 
"  was  opened,  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action  might  be 
"  delayed  for  some  time.  Hook  in  1664  first  deraon- 
"  strated  the  possibility  of  artificial  respiration. 
"  Brodie,  Hope,  Le  Gallois,  Wilson,  Philip  Marshall 
"  Hall,  and  Silvester  have  practised  it  on  human 
"  beings.  (3.)  The  causes  of  the  cardiac  sounds  have 
"  been  determined  entirely  by  vivisectional  experi- 
"  ments.  (4.)  Phenomena  of  the  circulation  within 
"  the  cranium  examined  experimentally  by  Kelly, 
"  Burrows,  Reid,  &c.  (5.)  Hunter's  operation  for 
"  aneurism  was  first  demonstrated  and  tried  on  living 
"  animals.  This  he  did  in  l785.  He  also  found  by 
"  experiments  on  animals  that  in  many  cases  the 
"  arterial  coats  were  diseased  immediately  above  the 
"  aneurism,  and  that  consequently  it  was  necessary,  in 
"  order  to  avoid  secondary  hiemorrhage,  to  place  the 
"  ligature  higher  up.  (6.)  The  oflice  of  the  perios- 
"  teum  in  regeneration  of  bone  has  been  demon- 
"  strated  experimentally  by  Du  Hamel  in  1740, 
"  Hunter  in  1772,  Syme  in  1837,  Wagner  in  1853, 
"  and  Leopold  Oilier  in  1858.  The  pi-actical  im- 
"  portauce  of  these  observations  is  recognised  by  all 
"  surgeons  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  diseases  of 
"  bones  and  joints.  (7.)  The  researches  of  Redfern 
"  into  disease  of  cartilage.  (8.)  The  researches  of 
"  Strieker,  Cohnheim,  Von  Recklinghausen,  and 
"  many  others  on  inflammation,  more  especially  of 
"  cornea  and  serous  membranes.  (9.)  Without  vivi- 
"  section  experiments,  we  would  know  almost  nothing 
"  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  (10.)  Experi- 
"  mental  inquiries  into  many  zymotic  diseases,  showing 
"  occurrence  of  micrococci.  C.  In  advancing  thcra- 
"  peutics,  relief  of  pain,  8fc.  (1.)  Use  of  ether. 
"  (2.)  Use  of  chloroform.  (3.)  Chloral,  discovered 
"  experimentally  by  Liebi-eich.  (4.)  The  actions  of 
"  all  remedies  are  only  definitely  ascertained  by  ex- 
"  periments  on  animals.  (5.)  Action  of  Calabar  bean, 
"  by  Eraser.  (6.)  Antagonism  between  active  sub- 
"  stances  and  the  study  of  antidotes,  many  observers. 
"  The  above  are  simply  examples  which  have  readily 
"  occui-red  to  the  mind.  To  record  all  the  facts  given 
"  to  physiology  by  experiments  on  animals,  would 
"  simply  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  science.  Thera- 
"  peutics  is  yet  in  its  infixncy  ;  but  nearly  all  the  fects 
"  definitely  known  regarding  the  actions  of  remedies 
"  have  been  gained  by  experiments  on  animals.  To 
"  stop  experiments  on  animals  would  as  surely  arrest 
"  the  progress  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
"  peutics,  as  an  edict  preventing  the  chemist  from 
"  the  use  of  the  retort,  test-tube,  acids,  and  alkalies 
"  would  arrest  the  progress  of  chemistry." 

3917.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  I  see  you  divide  the 
subject  into  three  heads,  and  in  the  first  head,  re- 
lating to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  of  physiology 
by  means  of  vivisection,  there  are  22  instances  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  human  beings  ? — Yes. 

3918.  I  presume  that  does  not  include  the  whole 
number  ? — No. 

3919.  Then  are  there  other  experiments  of  great 
importance  which  are  not  included  in  that  list  ? — I 
think  that  I  have  mentioned  the  most  important 
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J.  G.  which  I  remember.  I  prepared  that  list  with  very 
M'KeudricJi,    vrent  care  at  the  time,  and  none  besides  occur  to  me  at 

this  moment.  There  may  be  some  that  I  have 
^  O^TTsVS  omitted,  but  I  think  I  have  got  in  my  Hst  the  more 
"     °  "       '    important  facts  that  you  Avill  find  in  any  work  on 

pliysiology. 

3920.  Do  you  make  the  same  observation  with  regard 
to  the  advancement  of  therapeutics  aiad  the  relief  of 
pain  ? — No.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  many 
more  there.  I  mention  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  I 
think — at  all  events  I  should  do  so  now — that  the 
correct  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  action  of 
almost  any  drug  in  use  and  practice  has  been  derived 
by  work  of  this  kind. 

3921.  Almost  all  the  instances  wei'e  derived  by 
vivisection,  do  you  mean  ? — Almost  all  derived  by 
experiments  on  animals. 

3922.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  this  new 
anEesthetic,  the  hydrochlorate  of  chinoline  ;  you  have 
stated  the  successful  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  that  ;  have  those  experiments  been  recognized  by 
the  profession  generally  ? — They  were  published  in  the 
Pi-oceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  some  months  ago, 
and  specimens  of  the  substance  have  been  given  to  a 
number  of  physiologists.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  making  up  their  minds  about  it.  It  has  certainly 
not  yet  come  into  general  use. 

3923.  When  was  the  experiment  made  ? — It  would 
be  about  the  end  of  last  year. 

3924.  What  is  the  time  that  is  usually  occupied 
before  a  new  discovery  of  this  kind  does  come  practi- 
cally into  operation  in  the  medical  world  ? — That 
depends  upon  various  circumstances.  I  should  say  that 
this  substance  has  not  commended  itself  to  the  pro- 
fession, because  unfortunately  it  has  been  found 
at  present,  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a  human  being 
inasmuch  as  it  excited  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  Ave 
had  been  able  to  say,  "  Here  is  something  which  has 
"  these  effects,  without  exciting  nausea  and  vomiting," 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  would  at  once  have  excited 
gi'eat  attention.  It  has  interested  physiologists,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

3925.  We  should'  not  therefore  in  this  Commission 
be  justified  in  saying  that  that  is  a  discovery  of  a 
substance  which  foi'  the  future  can  be  used  as  an 
anesthetic  in  the  experiments  made  upon  frogs  and 
the  lower  animals  ? — I  should  think  that  you  would  be 
quite  justified  in  stating  that  it  is  serviceable  in 
experimental  inquiries  upon  all  animals  under  the 
grade,  say,  of  the  rabbit, — rabbits,  pigeons,  rats,  mice, 
frogs. 

3926.  But  still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying 
that  that  is  a  material  recognised  by  the  profession  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

3927.  You  merely  look  upon  it  as  a  physiologist  ? 
— I  look  upon  it  merely  from  my  practical  experience 
of  it. 

3928.  And  you  do  not  look  upon  it  that  the  results 
are  perfect  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  am  certain  of 
the  results  as  regards  these  lower  animals,  but  it 
must  be  probably  conjoined  with  other  substances 
before  it  can  be  of  use  in  the  case  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  This  is  still  for  experimental  en- 
quiry. A  precaution  which  I  think  should  always  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  observations  of  this  kind  is,  that 
after  any  point  has  been  ascertained  clearly,  it  should 
be  shown  to  a  few  competent  observers,  so  as  to  be 
stamped  Avith  authenticity,  by  their  names.  This 
was  done,  to  give  a  notable  example,  almost  invariably 
by  Dr.  John  Reid.  You  will;  find  in  the  record  of 
many  of  his  experiments  that  he  said,  "  So  and  so  ; 
"  Professor  Alison  and  Professor  Syme  were  present." 

3929.  But  this  is  a  discovery  that  has  been  made 
very  recently  ? — Very  recently. 

3930.  And  do  you  believe  that  discoveries  of  equal 
importance  to  that  have  been  more  frequent  in  these 
latter  times  than  they  were  formerly  ?  —  I  believe 
so.  I  believe  we  are  coming  upon  a  time  just  now 
when  a  great  many  discoveries  will  be  made. 

3931.  Your  reason  for  sajing  that  is,  that  you  have 
witnessed  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in 


these  particular  instances  ? —  Yes,  and  I  also  have 
been  watching  with  great  interest  what  Professor 
Burdou-Sanderson  and  others  have  been  doing  with 
reference  to  experimental  pathology ;  I  regard  their 
work  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

3932.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Lord  Cardwell 
that  you  believed  the  greater  part  of  these  experi- 
ments could  be  made  without  the  infliction  of  pain 
upon  the  animals  ? — Yes.  There  are  certain  experi- 
ments in  which  you  cannot  entirely  avoid  a  little  pain  ; 
for  example,  injecting  a  little  of  something  under- 
neath the  skin  ;  one  would  not  give  an  anajsthetic  to 
an  animal  before  doing  that. 

3933.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Commission 
that  you  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  stated  to  inflict  the  greatest  pain 
upon  the  animal  may  be  made  under  anaBsthetics,  and 
without  cruelty  to  the  animal  ? — I  think  myself  that 
the  majority  of  the  experiments  necessary  for  de- 
monstrating physiological  facts  can  be  done  with  the 
animal  in  ansesthesia  ;  and  also  in  many  cases  for 
investigation.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
those  experiments  upon  the  eye,  I  would  have  con- 
sidered myself  (piite  unjustified  in  performing  these 
experiments,  upon  an  animal  not  anfesthetised  unless 
there  had  been  a  great  probability  of  success,  judging 
from  results  obtained  in  anaesthetised  animals ;  that  is 
my  feeling.  I  do  not  experiment  on  living  animals 
with  or  without  anesthetics  at  random. 

3934.  We  have  had  some  evidence  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  perform  experiments  upon  the  liver  and 
kidneys  without  pain  to  animals;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— I  liave  no  practical  experience  regarding  that, 
but  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  anajsthetics  so  affect  the 
function  of  the  liver  itself  as  to  vitiate  the  conclusions. 
But  Avith  regard  to  that  view  of  the  matter  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say;  that  the  great  art  in  experimenting  is  to 
notice  the  prominent  conditions  ;  the  problem  of  wliat 
is  the  precise  effect  of  an  experiment  on  a  living  animal 
is  extremely  complicated ;  there  are  many  ftictors  in  it. 
In  some  cases  I  beheve  one  could  make  a  certain 
allowance  for  an  anaesthetic  effect ;  that  is  to  say, — 
supposing  you  are  experimenting  upon  the  liver  of 
an  animal :  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  serious  operation; 
in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  it  Avould  affect  the  nervous 
and  other  functions  of  the  animal,  and  one  would  not 
be  entitled  to  say,  perhaps,  that  suchand  such  eflects 
were  entirely  due  to  such  and  such  a  substance  intro- 
duced into  the  liver;  one  Avould  require  to  take  all 
the  facts  into  consideration,  not  simplv  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  one  substance ;  therefore  I  say  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  (though  the  particular  instance 
would  require  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
physiologists  engaged  in  the  research)  one  might  make 
alloAvance  for  the  use  of  an  ana3sthetic,  and  thus  save 
the  animal  from  pain. 

3935.  {Chairt)ia7i.)  In  performing  such  an  experi- 
ment as  that,  as  I  understand  you,  you  must  disturb 
the  animal  one  way  or  the  other  ? — Yes. 

3936.  If  you  give  it  great  pain  you  disturb  it  in 
that  way  ? — Yes. 

3937.  And  if  you  take  away  pain  by  an  anaesthetic,, 
you  cause  another  disturbance  ? — Yes. 

3938.  So  that  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases,  by  not 
administering  an  anesthetic,  the  animal  is  not  only 
unnecessarily  troubled,  but  the  scientific  result  is  not 
equal  to  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ? — Yes, 
in  some  cases,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  physiologist  investigating  it. 

3939.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  This  paper  of  yours 
I  see  was  published  in  January  ? — Yes. 

3940.  Since  that  period  have  there  been  any 
criticisms  upon  the  paper  you  have  put  forward,  in 
any  of  the  public  journals  in  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  them  in  any  journal  myself ;  some 
one  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  criticism  or  some 
observation  about  it  somewhere,  but  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  it.    I  certainly  did  not  see  it. 

3941.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Taking  these  instances  of  the 
advantage  of  vivisection,  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  the 
majority  of  those  discoveries  wei'e  made  with  the 
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ndrniiiistration  of  antesthetics,  because  I  am  aware 
that  a  good  many  of  them  would  liave  been  made 
before  anesthetics  were  introduced  ;  but  do  you  think 
that  if  they  had  to  be  made  now  the  majority  of  these 
results  could  be  obtained  with  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  ? — Certain  of  those  facts  regarding  the 
nervous  system  T  do  not  think  could  have  been 
ascertained  with  the  use  of  anajsthetics. 

3942.  But  that  is  only  one  branch  ? — That  is  only 
one  branch. 

3943.  {Chairman.)  Those  discoveries  relating  to 
the  nervous  system  were  due  chieiiy  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  were  they  not  ?— Chiefly  to  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

3944.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  most  humane  of 
investigators  ? — He  was.  Witli  regard,  for  instance, 
to  determining  the  sensibility  of  a  particular  nerve, 
that  could  not  be  ascertained  if  the  animal  were  com- 
pletely anaesthetised,  but  it  might  be  ascertained  thougii 
the  animal  was  not  completely  ansesthetised  :  it  might 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  an  anajsthetic  to  a 
certain  extent.  With  reference  to  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  what  I  say  as  to  investigations  of  that  kind 
is  this,  that  those  investigations  no  doubt  caused  a 
great  deal  of  pain  and  suffering ;  but  it  was  done  so 
carefully,  so  elaborately,  by  Jolm  Reid,  and  the  results 
were  shown  to  so  many  skilful  men,  as  to  collect 
such  an  enormous  number  of  facts  that  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  repeat  those  experiments. 

3945.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  I  see  that  you  have  put  under 
the  head  of  the  necessity  of  vivisection  for  thera- 
peutics, the  use  of  ether  and  the  use  of  chloroform  ? — 
Yes. 

3946.  Could  you  tell  us  how  far  it  was  necessary 
to  try  experiments  in  their  case — take  chloroform  ? — 
With  regard  to  chlorofoiTU,  Sir  James  Simpson 
searched  about  for  some  time  for  an  anajsthetic — he 
tried  a  great  many  substances  on  animals,  on  his 
assistants,  and  on  himself ;  he  got  chloroform  I  believe 
from  a  chemist  in  Liverpool,  and  discovered  its  pro- 
perties by  experimenting  in  that  way  on  himself  and 
others,  and  on  animals  too. 

3947.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  have  got  at  his 
results  if  he,  had  been  unable  to  try  it  on  animals  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  possible  he  might ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  man 
would  be  justified  in  trying  various  substances  upon 
himself  first  until  he  has  tried  them  several  times  upon 
animals. 

3948.  But  would  there  not  have  been  this  danger, 
that  in  trying  them  upon  a  human  being  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  limit  the  extent  of  his  experi- 
ment to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  an 
animal  ? — Yes. 

3949.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  prevention  of 
trying  experiments  upon  animals,  do  you,  or  do  you 
not,  think  that  the  discovery  of  chloroform  would 
have  been  delayed  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  have 
been  delayed. 

3950.  And  I  suppose  that  those  experiments  did 
require  some  pain  to  be  inflicted,  because  you  had  to 
search  about  and  find  out  whether  the  animal  showed  a 
sensation  of  pain? — Yes.  No  doubt  pinching,  pricking, 
and  various  irritations  of  that  kind ;  and  there  was  all 
the  disagreeable  nausea  that  often  follows  inhalation 
of  chloroform.  I  never  had  a  conversation  with  any 
one  immediately  concerned  with  these  investigations 
of  chloroform ;  but  I  think  that  Simpson  performed 
many  experiments  upon  animals  too.  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  was  his  assistant  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  he  took  chloroform. 

3951.  {Lord  H'inmarleigh.)  Was  laughing  gas 
amongst  the  number  ? — Yes  ;  he  tried  a  great  number 
of  substances  which  might  be  expected  to  produce 
antesthesia.  Sir  James  was  on  several  occasions  very 
ill  indeed  from  his  experiments,  as  I  have  been 
informed. 

3952.  {Chairman.)  But  these  experiments  which 
you  are  now  speaking  of  were  not  of  an  agonising 
kind  ?— No. 

3953.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  that  you  have 
before  stated  in  your  answers  to  questions,  that  you 
would  not  try  any  experiments  upon  an  animal  that 
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would  give  pain  without  anaesthesia,  if  you  could  tlo        J.  G. 
it  in  that  way  without  spoiling  the  success  of  the  ex-  M'l^idruk, 
periment  ? — Exactly.  ' 

3954.  And  that  you  would  not  repeat  a  necessarily    28  Oct.  1875. 

painful  experiment  unless  you  thought  it  was  abso-   

lutely  necessary  for  verification  ? — Yes. 

3955.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  legislation 
i%s  would  cause  other  inquirers  to  conduct  their  inves- 
tigations in  the  same  humane  manner  as  you  do  your 
own  ? — I  scarcely  see  how  legislation  would  have  any 
distinct  beneficial  effect.  I  have  thought  over  that 
matter ;  various  forms  of  legislative  recommendations 
have  come  up  to  my  mind,  but  all  of  them  have  certain 
difficulties  'about  them.  For  example,  having  experi- 
ments done  only  in  licensed  places.  Well,  there  is 
one  objection  to  that,  that  it  necessitates  an  observer 
or  inquirer — one  Avho  wishes  to  do  something  to  ad- 
vance science — to  go  to  that  place,  and  to  communicate 
his  ideas  and  plans  to  the  men  in  charge  of  that 
institution ;  and  one  who  is  earnest  in  investigating 
truth  should  not  be  subjected,  I  think,  to  having  to 
do  that. 

3956.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a 
Bill  brought  in  by  Dr.  Plavfair  in  the  last  session  ? — 
Yes. 

3957.  That,  as  you  are  aware,  contemplated  the 
licensing  of  persons  rather  than  of  places? — Yes;  I 
think  that  would  meet  my  view — licensing  of  persons, 
not  of  special  places,  or  of  special  investigations. 

3958.  {Chairman.)  But  to  licensing  persons  you 
would  not  object  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  that. 

3959.  If  you  knew  that  there  were  jjersons  prac- 
tising in  this  country  who  openly  avowed  that  the 
suifei'ings  of  animals  Avere  no  sort  of  concern  to  a 
physiologist,  you  would  think  it  reasonable  that  such 
people  as  those  should  be  restrained  ? — From  my 
point  of  view  I  certainly  think  so ;  I  do  not  take  that 
view  of  it  at  all. 

3960.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslakc.)  Have  you  a  private 
laboratory  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

3961.  And  do  you  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  you  to  be  able  to  perform  these  experi- 
ments in  your  private  laboratory  ? — I  do. 

3962.  Do  you  think  that  any  legislation  interfering 
with  that  course  would  be  objectionable  ? — In  what 
way  interfering  ? 

3963.  Which  should  compel  every  person  engaged 
in  physiological  research  to  go  to  some  public  and 
licensed  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
experiments  ? — I  certainly  would  object  to  that. 

3964.  You  find  it  necessary  to  perform  your  expe- 
riments at  odd  times,  and  at  convenient  moments  to 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

3965.  You  are  a  practising  physician,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  addition  to  lecturing  ? — Yes. 

3966.  Now  you  have  spoken  about  certain  experi- 
ments that  are  made  before  classes ;  do  I  rightly 
understand  you  to  say  that  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration before  students,  no  experiments  are  ever  made 
on  a  living  animal  for  the  pm'pose  of  showing  the 
effects  of  poison  by  you  ? — I  have  shown  such  experi- 
ments. I  have  shown  students  the  action  of  hydrate 
of  chloral  and  strychnine.  I  must  say  that  my  feeling 
is  (I  would  not  run  very  strongly  against  other 
people's  feelings  in  such  a  matter),  that  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  show  a  number  of  students  the 
antagonistic  influence,  for  instance,  of  two  such  sub- 
stances as  strychnine  and  chloi'al.  The  thing  is  so 
marked,  and  produces  such  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
that  it  could  not  fail  in  prompting  them  to  give 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  cases  of  strychnine  poisoning,  or 
cases  of  tetanus. 

3967.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  show  the 
effect  of  strychnia  to  students  of  the  higher  class  in 
private  classes  ? — Yes. 

3968.  Now  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  show  the 
higlier  class  of  student  the  effect  of  strychnine  on  the 
body  of  the  living  animal,  in  order  to  assist  him,  and 
make  him  perfect  in  his  learning  upon  that  subject  ? 
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J.  G.  — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  in  the  case  of  strychnia 
M'Kendrick,    poisoning,  he  should  see  it. 

M.D.  3969.  That  a  tetanic  convulsion  is  so  peculiar  that 
qg  0^7^875  cannot  be  explained  by  reasoning,  but  must  be 
  '   actually  seen  ? — I  think  so. 

3970.  You  stated  that  you  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

3971.  Are  experiments  on  living  animals  made  for 
the  benefit  of  students  in  that  school  ? — Not  at  all. 

3972.  Have  you  engaged  in  physiological  research 
at  all  with  a  distinct  view  to  the  remedies  to  be 
applied  to  animals  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  so,  except  that 
with  regard  to  the  investigations  I  have  mentioned, 
so  far  as  they  may  benefit  the  animals,  they  are  useful 
in  that  way.  I  have  only  been  connected  with  the 
Veterinary  School  during  one  year.  I  had  relief  of 
pain  and  the  cure  of  disease  in  view  in  most  of  my 
physiological  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  research 
on  the  eye  which  is  a  purely  scientific  investigation. 

3973.  As  far  as  you  know,  have  these  experiments 
on  living  animals  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  Veterinary 
School  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not.  I  have 
heard  it  spoken  of,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it ; 
and  I  can  certainly  say  it  is  not  done  at  present, — not 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 

3974.  I  dare  say  you  have  a  very  large  number  of 
students  under  your  control  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
either  in  public  or  private  clases  ? — Yes. 

3975.  Has  more  than  one  case  occuiTed  in  which 
you  have  had  to  remonstrate  with  a  student  for  the 
practice  of  carrying  on  vivisection  in  his  own  house  ? 
— No,  only  one. 

3976.  Was  it  stopped  on  that  occasion  ? — It  was. 

3977.  Have  you  as  good  means  of  knowing  as  any 
man  can  have,  whether  that  practice  is  carried  out  iit 
Edinburgh  ? — I  think  I  have. 

3978.  And  in  your  judgment  it  is  not  resorted  to 
by  students? — I  do  not  think  it  is  resorted  to  by 
students  to  any  extent.  I  think  if  ij;  were  I  should 
heai-  of  it,  as  I  heard  of  that  case. 

3979.  You  have  stated  that  that  is  so  with  regard  to 
students ;  now,  in  your  opinion,  are  young  medical 
men,  who  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  student- 
ship, in  the  habit  of  practising  tliese  vivisections  ? — 
No  ;  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

3980.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  confined  practically 
to  the  laboratories,  where  students  are  admitted  some- 
times to  take  part  in  the  experiments,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  expei'imentor  ? — Yes,  it  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  that. 

3981.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  it  is  the  habit 
of  students  to  try  those  experiments  while  preparing 
the  theses  which  they  write  ? — I  think  they  always  do 
so,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher. 

3982.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Is  it  necessary  to  some 
extent  to  have  a  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  experiments  ? — It  is. 

3983.  And  would  it  be  difficult  for  any  ordinary 
medical  man  or  student  to  carry  them  out  in  his  own 
room  without  having  a  laboratory  ? — It  would  ;  the 
apparatus  is  very  expensive,  and  during  the  last  10 
or  12  years  experimental  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced quite  different  from  those  employed  hitherto  ; 
the  expensive  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  is  necessary 
for  most  of  these.  I  could  imagine  certain  investiga- 
tions being  carried  on  at  home,  but  very  few. 

3984.  Ami  right  in  thinking  that  in  your  prof  ession 
where  a  person  does  engage  in  physiological  research, 
if  he  discovers  anything  he  is  very  quick  in  giving  his 
discovery  to  the  profession  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  rule  he  is 
anxious  to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  profession  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

3985.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Your  attention  has  chiefly 
been  directed,  I  think,  to  experiments  of  a  toxicological 
and  therapeutical  chai-acter  ? — Yes,  chieily  to  them  ; 
but  I  regard  ray  principal  work  as  being  in  connexion 
with  the  eye  investigations. 

3986.  And  they  were  in  the  domain  of  pure  science  ? 
— Pure  science. 


3987.  Am  I  right  in  concluding,  from  what  you 
have  stated  to  us,  that  you  think  we  shall  not  advance 
very  much  further  in  our  knowledge  of  therapeutics 
and  in  toxicological  inquiries  except  through  the  medium 
of  experimentation  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

3988.  That  we  have  arrived  at  a  sort  of  finality  in 
the  old  method  of  investigation  of  the  action  of  drugs 
and  poisons  ? — Yes. 

3989.  That  very  important  results,  directly  beneficial 
to  humanity,  have  already  flowed  from  the  experimental 
method  of  investigation  ?— I  think  so. 

3990.  And  that  more  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  follow  } — Yes. 

3991.  Is  it  your  opinion  also  that  the  same  remarks 
hold  good  with  regard  to  pathological  investigation  ? — 
Yes,  I  hold  that  opinion  very  strongly  indeed.  In  a 
lecture  which  I  delivered  yesterday  to  the  Veterinary 
College,  I  pointed  out  prominently  that  I  thought 
pathological  anatomy — the  mere  description  of  diseased 
organs,  their  form,  and  size,  and  colour,  and  so  on, — has 
been  done  so  frequently  that  little  more  is  to  be  gained 
in  that  way ;  that  it  teaches  little  regarding  the  origin 
of  diseases  ;  and  that  investigations  into  pathology 
conducted  on  the  experimental  method  are  likely  to 
produce  very  great  results. 

3992.  Both  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  diseases  ? — Yes. 

399^.  And  consequently,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
cure  of  those  diseases  ?— Yes. 

•  3994.  We  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  the  more  we 
know  of  the  true  nature  of  a  disease,  the  more  likely 
we  shall  be  able  to  cure  it  ? — Yes. 

3995.  And  with  regard  to  physiological  investiga- 
tions of  a  purely  scientific  character,  am  I  right  also  in 
thinking  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  those  investigations 
ai'e  sometimes  productive  of  direct  practical  benefit, 
although  at  the  time  of  their  performance  no  direct 
practical  application  may  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
experimenter  ? — I  quite  think  so.  As  an  example  of 
that,  you  may  take  many  of  those  researches  into  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Those  investi- 
gations into  the  physiology  of  vision  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  psychologists,  because 
it  is  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  direct  action  of  an 
external  agency  upon  a  sensory  organ,  and  the  influence 
carried  to  the  brain. 

3996.  The  Physiological  School  of  Edinbui-gh  has 
always  been  an  extremely  active  one  — It  has. 

39971  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  say  that  it  has  been 
the  most  active  in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  ? — Yes,  as 
a  whole;  recently  Dr.  Burdon -Sanderson  has  been 
carrying  on  a  very  large  number  of  investigations  with 
the  aid  of  many  able  coadjutors. 

3998.  And  yet,  in  the  centre  of  so  much  physio- 
logical activity,  you  think  that  physiological  experi- 
ments, at  all  events  that  vivisections  are  not  carried 
on  out  of  the  physiological  laboratory  to  any  extent  ? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

3999.  And  the  students  are  not  encouraged  by  their 
teachers  to  practise  in  their  own  rooms  or  out  of  the 
laboratory  ? — Certainly  not. 

•  4000.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Were  you  associated  with 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  in  the  experiments  that  were 
made,  which  have  been  recently  revised  by  Professor 
Rutherford  ? — No,  I  was  not,  except  on  one  or  two 
final  experiments.  I  think  I  performed  only  one, 
perhajDS  two  experiments  in  connection  with  that 
enquiry,  and  they  were  not  of  the  same  nature  exactly 
as  the  previous  experiments. 

4001.  And  can  you  tell  me  how  those  experiments 
vYere  performed  ;  they  were  on  dogs,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 
They  were  as  to  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  liver. 

4002.  Were  they  performed  under  anaesthetics  or 
not  ? — I  I'eally  cannot  say.  I  do  not  remember  what 
was  said  in  the  report ;  I  should  fancy  the  dog  would 
be  aneesthetised  during  the  time  that  the  fistulous 
opening  was  made. 

4003.  Have  you  read  the  account  of  Professor 
Rutherford's  OAvn  experiments  published  in  the  last 
Medical  Journal  ? — No,  I  have  not  carefully  read  it ; 
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I  heard  him  give  an  account  of  them  at  the  British 
Medical  Association  Meeting. 

4004.  Yon  are  aware  that  the  dogs  tliat  were  ex- 
perimented on  were'  only  put  under  curari,  and  that 
then  the  effect  of  the  various  drugs  upon  them  was 
tried  ? — Yes. 

4005.  What  would  be  your  impression  of  the 
amount  of  pain  inflicted  by  that  class  of  experiments  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  the  animals  would  suffer  a 
considerable  amount  of  pain. 

4006.  And  do  you  think,  allowing,  as  you  suggested 
should  be  done,  for  the  effects  of  tlie  anaesthetic  by 
separate  observations,  that  those  expei'iments  might 
have  been  done  with  equal  scientific  residts  under 
anaesthetics  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford  has  directed  special  attention  to  that 
subject,  and  has  had  more  experience  in  it  perhaps 
than  anyone  in  Europe  ;  and  I  really  would  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  say  that  the  same  accurate  results 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  animal  in  these 
instances  had  been  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic. 

4007.  But  do  not  you  suppose  that  curari  itself 
might  vitiate  the  result,  almost  as  much  as  the 
anaesthetic  ? — I  recollect  that  Dr.  Rutherford  pointed 
out  that  he  had  first  tried  the  influence  of  curari  alone 
upon  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  then,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  he  made  an  allowance  in  his  further  expe- 
riments for  its  influence. 

4008.  Why  should  not  that  experiment  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  if  it  had  been  an  anaesthetic  instead 
of  curari  ? — That  is  what  I  cannot  answer,  because 
I  do  not  know  how  an  anaesthetic  exactly  would  affect 
the  secretion  of  bile  ;  that  was  for  Professor  Ruther- 
ford to  investigate. 

4009.  I  was  struck  with  the  expression  which  you 
used  that  you  would  not  answer  for  your  brother 
physiologists.  I  conclude  that  meant  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  variety  of  opinion  amongst  physiolo- 
gists as  to  the  amount  of  pain  which  it  is  allowable  to 
inflict  for  scientific  purposes  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  opinion. 

4010.  Now  with  i-espect  to  any  kind  of  restrictive 
measure,  do  you  not  conceive  that  any  man  ought 
to  be  a  competent  physiologist  who  is  allowed  to  make 
these  experiments  at  all  ? — At  all  events  he  should  be 
under  the  guidance  of  some  one  connected  with  phy- 
siological work. 

4011.  Supposing  there  were  any  psychologist 
making  these  experiments  without  any  thorough 
■physiological  education,  would  you  object  to  his  being 
restrained  ? — If  I  heard  of  any  one  personally  perform- 
ing experiments  of  that  kind,  and  I  thought  he  was 
not  a  sufficiently  competent  person,  I  think  I  would 
try  to  point  out  to  him  that  he  should  not  do  it  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  any  stringent  legislative  restriction 

■  Avould  have  the  effect  of  rather  preventing  the  advance- 
ment of  physiological  science  in  this  country. 

4012.  {Lord  Wi7imarleigh.~)  Would  you  say  in- 
cluding the  issue  of  a  license  ? — I  do  not  object 
to  the  issue  of  a  license  to  persons. 

4013.  {Mr.  Hxtton.)  But  even  supposing  a  certain 
amount  of  research  was  prevented  in  that  way,  would 


you  not  say  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
protection  given  to  animals  by  such  a  restriction  ? — 
If  I  thought  there  was  a  great  abuse  of  the  power 
of  vivisection  in  the  country,  I  would  take  that  view, 
but  I  .do  not  think  there  is. 

4014.  {Lord  Wmmarlcigh.)  You  do  not  dread  its 
creeping  in  from  abroad  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  this  investigation  by  this 
Commission  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  apart 
from  legislative  interference  at  all. 

4015.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  said  that  you  would  not 
have  made  some  of  the  experiments  on  the  eye  except 
under  anaesthetics ;  I  suppose  you  meant,  it  being  in  your 
power  to  make  them  under  anaesthetics  ;  you  did  not 
mean  that  you  would  have  sacrificed  the  result  altogether 
rathei'  than  give  the  pain  that  would  have  been  involved 
in  making  those  experiments  Avithout  anaesthetics  ? — -If 
we  had  found,  for  example,  that  there  was  no  effect  of 
light  upon  the  retina  in  a  deeply  anaesthetised  animal, 
we  should  have  tried  one  experiment  to  see  the  effect 
upon  an  animtjl  without  its  having  received  an 
anaesthetic ;  but  we  found  the  effect  at  once.  We 
saw  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  it  other- 
wise. These  experiments,  indeed,  were  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  they  could  not  have  been  done  ivithout 
anaesthetics. 

4016.  But  supposing  that  had  been  the  case,  and 
you  had  found  that  it  gave  great  agony  to  the  animal, 
should  you  have  desisted  altogether,  or  thought  it 
your  duty  to  go  on  ? — I  think  I  should  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  go  on.  I  should  have  done  it  once,  and 
done  it  with  every  precarUtion  possible ;  but  really 
that  case  is  very  rare. 

4017.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  say  it  rarely 
happens  ;  probably  in  these  experiments  of  Professor 
Rutherford's  very  great  pain  has  been  inflicted  ? — Yes, 
I  fancy  so. 

4018.  So  that  really  it  is  a  balance  of  the  one  good 
result,  of  the  scientific  result,  against  the  bad  result  of 
the  pain  to  the  animal,  after  all,  is  it  not  ? — No  doubt 
the  two  aspects  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

4019.  I  take  it  that  your  general  opinion  is  of  the 
strongest  kind,  that  any  practical  measure  which 
should  not  severely  restrict  research,  and  which  should 
ensure  humanity,  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  such  should 
seem  necessary  ?  —  That  would  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  measure.  I  do  not  see  any  objection, 
as  I  have  said,  to  a  licence  granted  to  competent 
persons  to  enter  upon  investigations  of  this  kind, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  a  licence  granted  for 
anatomical  work,  although  certainly  the  two  cases  are 
not  exactly  similar. 

4020.  {Chairman.)  Your  connexion  with  veteri- 
nary practice  will  enable  you  to  tell  me  whether  you 
think  that  the  general  advance  of  physiological  science 
will  tend  to  mitigate  suflerings  in  horses,  for  example, 
and  the  animals  which  are  now  attended  by  veterinary 
surgeons  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

4021.  Therefore  if  the  course  of  practice  pursued 
tends  to  elevate  altogether  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  country,  it  will  on  the  whole  greatly  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  animals  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  I  pointed 
that  out  in  a  lecture  yesterday. 


J.  G. 

M^Kcndrick, 
M.D. 

28  Oct.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Saturday,  30th  October  1875. 


Peesent  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


G.  Hoggan, 
M.B. 

30  Oct.  1875. 


The  Right.  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Foester,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kakslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eeic  Ekichsen,  Esq. 
RiCHAED  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 


N.  Bakee,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
George  Hoggan,  M.B.,  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


4022.  ( Mr.  Huxley.)  I  think  you  stated  that  Dr. 
Ilandyside  advised  you  to  conduct  this  experimental 
inquiry  because  you  had  stated  to  him  that  you  had 
new  views  upon  respiration  ? — I  had  done  so  during 
two  medical  years,  and  I  constantly  had  the  same 
advice  from  Dr.  Handyside. 

4023.  Did  the  testing  of  these  new  views  of  yours 
require  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — Whenever 
I  had  a.  discussion  with  any  medical  person  on  this 
question,  when  they  could  no  longer  contradict  the 
views  I  held,  they  always  said,  "  I  will  believe  that 
"  when  you  show  me  it  on  animals,  and  if  you  wish 
"  this  to  be  accepted  by  the  profession  you  must  have 
"  it  attested  by  experiments  on  animals ;"  that  was  the 
motive  always  given. 

4024.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  experiment  suggested  ? — With  regard 
to  the  action  especially  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  action 
of  the  intercostals.  In  fact,  my  theory  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  muscles  of  inspiration.  I  denied  the  action 
of  them  as  they  stood,  and  I  said  that  the  motions  of 
the  others  would  be  different  if  they  acted  as  they 
were  supposed  to  act. 

4025.  Then  the  persons  with  whom  you  discussed 
this  matter  said  that  that  was  a  question  which  could 
only  be  decided,  in  their  judgment,  by  experiments 
upon  living  animals  ? — Yes. 

4026.  Was  the  question  ever  raised  as  to  whether 
such  experiments  could  be  made  under  ana;sthetics  or 
not  ? — I  dare  say  that  it  has  been  said  to  me,  though 
I  could  not  say  now  who  said  it,  but  in  reply  to 
my  objection  that  I  would  not  give  animals  useless 
pain  in  proving  what  everybody  seemed  to  prove 
beforehand,  whatever  their  views  were,  the  answer 
was  sometimes  made  to  me,  "  If  you  do  not  want  to 
"  give  animals  pain,  cannot  you  give  them  ances- 
"  thetics?" 

4027.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  res- 
piratory movements  go  on  perfectly  well  in  an  anajs- 
thetised  animal  ?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
do  go  on  the  same  under  anassthetics  as  without  them. 

4028.  They  go  on  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that 
all  the  great  classes  of  respiratory  actions  are  performed 
as  they  would  be  in  the  normal  state,  is  it  not  so  ? — 
No ;  1  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to  that  proposition. 
W"e  find  that  a  little  thing  alters  the  conditions ;  an 
individual  standing  up  or  lying  down  alters,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  movements  of  respiration. 

4029.  But  the  problem  which  you  propounded  is 
one  which  relates,  from  what  you  just  told  us,  to  the 
action  of  one  of  the  principal  of  those  muscles  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  respiratory  ? — Yes. 

4030.  And  one  the  action  of  which  I  think  you 
woidd  admit,  if  you  had  examined  anjesthetised  animals, 
was  not  seriously  interfered  with  during  anaesthesia  ? 
— I  quite  agree  that  it  is  not  seriously  interfered  with, 
and  1  was  quite  prepared,  and  did  begin  to  do  the  ex- 
periment with  anaesthetics. 

4031.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  recommendation 
to  you  to  make  these  experimctns  did  not  involve  a 
accommendation  that  you  should  make  experiments 
which,  while  they  lasted,  were  painful  to  the  animal  ? 
— I  can  say  this,  that  the  question  of  trying  experi- 
ments on  animals  was  put  clearly  to  me  by  itself,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  a.na;sthetics  at  all ;  and  it  was 
only  wh^n  I  gave  my  objection  to  torture  animals,  as 
I  considered  >iselessly,  that  it  was  said  to  me  by  way 


of  overcoming  my  scruples,  "  But  cannot  you  do  it 
"  xmder  chloroform  ?" 

4032.  I  only  want  to  get  out  the  facts  clearly  ;  and 
its  results,  fi-om  what  you  have  stated,  that  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  you,  although  there  may  have  been 
no  explicit  statement  about  anaasthetics  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  perform  tliese  experiments  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  you  were  to  perform  experiments  of 
a  painful  character  ? — There  Avas  the  implication  that 
the  experiments  were  of  a  painful  character,  or  I 
would  not  have  given  the  answer  that  I  did. 

4033.  But  if  the  animal  had  been  anassthetised 
while  they  were  being  performed,  the  pain  would  have 
been  removed,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  thoroughly 
anaesthetised. 

4034.  I  think  on  the  last  occasion  when  you  were 
here  you  brought  forward  as  an  example  of  an  exces- 
sively cruel  experiment  one  which  is  described  in  a 
work  by  Claude  Bernard  ?~I  did. 

4035.  Have  you  the  details  of  that  experiment 
here  ? — I  have  not  the  book  with  me,  as  I  brought  it 
down  last  time,  and  thought  we  had  done  with  it ;  but 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  exactly. 

4036.  I  think  I  can  describe  it  to  you  sufficiently 
accurately  for  the  purpose  now.  This  exjDeriment 
referred  to  the  changes  Avhich  take  place  in  the  blood 
in  passing  through  a  gland,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4037.  And  it  was  further  intended  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  irritation  through  a  particular  nerve, 
the  chorda  tympani  upon  the  blood  passing  through 
the  glands  ? — It  was  intended  to  show  its  action  in 
causing  the  vessels  to  dilate. 

4038.  Now  I  think  during  that  experiment  the 
chorda  tympani  was  laid  bare? — Yes. 

4039.  And  you  will  grant  it  once  that  that  is  a 
moderately  severe  operation  ? — Yes. 

4040.  And  in  the  second  place  the  chorda  tympani 
was  irritated  by  galvanic  means,  was  it  not  ? — Yes, 
generally  it  was  tied  and  drawn  out. 

4041.  Do  you  think  that  the  irritation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  by  galvanism  is  an  excessively  painful  thing  ? 
■ — I  should  say  that  it  was. 

4042.  Do  you  think,  that  there  is  any  evidence  that 
the  chorda  tympani  is  a  sensory  nerve  at  all  ? — It  is 
called  a  motor  nerve  as  coming  from  the  facial,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  motor  nerves  are  found  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  sensation,  reflex  it  is  true  it  may  be 
called,  but  still  causing  a  great  deal  of  pain  when 
manipulated. 

4043.  But  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  looking 
up  any  work  of  authority  on  the  subject,  the  chorda 
tympani  would  be  spoken  of  with  extreme  doubt  as  a 
sensory  nerve,  if  not  its  sensibility  denied  altogether  ? 
— Some  may  do  so,  but  the  professor  to  whom  we 
allude  is  very  distinct  in  his  opinions  as  to  motor 
nerves  not  being  destitute  of  sensation. 

4044.  Has  it  not  been  made  out  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years,  that  the  effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  is  direct  upon  the  secretory  power  of  the 
glands  ?  You  are  doubless  acquainted  with  Ludwig's 
experiments  ? — Certainly,  to  irritate  the  chorda  tym- 
pani causes  an  increase  of  secretion. 

4045.  Now  the  nerve  haA'ing  been  discovered  to 
have  that  very  definite  and  very  remarkable  function, 
it  might  probably  tend  to  increase  any  doubt  that 
exists  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  a  sensory  nerve 
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fit  all  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  a  motor  nerve  ;  but  that 
motor  nerves  have  \rMn  just  as  other  structm-es  may 
have  pain  in  which  sensory  nerves  run  ;  that  is,  the 
sensory  nerves  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
it.  Whether  the  sensation  is  reflex  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  would  consider  that  galvanizing  the  chorda 
tympaui,  like  galvanizing  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  would  cause  a  certain  amount  of  pain. 

4046.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  cause  more 
pain  than  galvanizing  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerve.  You  have  no  particular  reason  for  thinking 
so  ? — I  have  no  particular  reason  to  think  so.  It  is 
a  svibject  on  which  there  can  be  many  opinions. 

4047.  Then  did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  this  operation  could  not  be  carried  out  under  the 
influence  of  any  ana3sthetic  ?■ — No;  at  least  if  you 
ixnderstood  me  to  say  so,  you  have,  misunderstood  me. 
I  spoke  of  the  operation,  but  I  did  not  limit  the 
operation  to  an  irritation  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
by  any  means. 

4048.  I  wish  to  get  at  this,  whether  this  is  an 
experiment  that  can  be  performed  under  the  influence 
of  anesthetics  or  not ;  we  are  now  speaking  of  anaes- 
thetics of  any  kind  ? — I  have  never  seen  it  performed 
under  anaesthetics.  Opium  would  probably  act  pre- 
judicially, and  I  cannot  speak  for  chloroform.  I  have 
never  seen  the  thing  proved  ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  anaesthetics  would  have  a  bad  action  upon  the 
secretory  power  of  the  glands ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  would  slightly  alter  the  condition  in  some  way 
or  other. 

4049.  You  have  never  seen  Ludwig's  experiment, 
for  example,  performed  on  an  animal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opium  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

4050.  Now,  taking  this  experiment  altogether,  do 
you  put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
cruel  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — Not  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  cruel,  but  a  cruel  experiment, 
and  more  especially  cruel  when  performed  by  way  of 
accpii ring  facilities  in  operating  ;  as  I  have  seen  it  done 
several  times. 

4051.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  performed,  as 
it  was  originally  performed,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining two  most  important  points  of  physiology, 
would  you  then  think  it  an  experiment  to  be  con- 
demned ? — No,  it  is  a  most  valuable  experiment,  but, 
once  proved,  to  repeat  it  is  criminal  I  consider. 

4052.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  the 
establishment  of  a  biliary  fistula  as  a  very  cruel 
experiment  ? — I  mentioned  such  as  a  cruel  experiment 
performed  under  curari. 

4053.  Only  under  the  condition  of  being  performed 
under  curari  ? — It  would  not  be  a  cruel  experiment 
under  anassthetics  thoroughly  applied. 

4054.  I  presume  you  have  seen  animals  in  which 
an  experiment  of  that  kind  has  been  performed  a  few 
days  after  the  operation  ?— I  never  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  them. 

4055.  When  the  canula  was  in  the  duct  ? — I  never 
paid  particular  attention  to  that. 

4056.  You  cannot  tell  ns  then,  whether  under  these 
circumstances,  the  animal  seemed  perfectly  comfortable 
and  devoid  of  pain,  or  not  ? — As  a  mere  opinion,  I 
would  not  suppose  for  a  minute  that  it  was  destitute 
of  pain.  I  have  seen  animals  in  all  stages  remaining 
after  operations,  and  I  was  never  in  the  slightest 
doubt,  nor  any  one  about  me,  but  what  they  were 
suff"ering  pain,  although  they  were  not  continually 
giving  evidence  of  it. 

40i57.  Do  you  think  it  possible  then  that  a  dog  on 
which  that  operation  had  been  performed  should, 
within  48  hours  (as  an  outside  limit)  after  the 
operation,  run  about,  exhibit  all  its  ordinary  signs  of 
healtl),  feed  with  freedom,  and  in  fact  exhibit  no  signs 
of  any  remarkable  disturbance  ? — Yes. 

4058.  And  during  this  time,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  experiment,  the  canula  is  in  ? — 
The  canula  is  in  ;  but  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me 
to  notice,  you  are  going  on  to  another  experiment 
different  from  the  one  that  I  spoke  of.  I  spoke  of  an 
operation  that  lasted  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours,  a 


temporary  operation — that  is,  there  was  no  attempt  at     G.  Hoggan, 
healing  up  the  fistula.    You  are  speaking  of  per-  M.B. 
manent  fistula,  if  I  imderstand  you  correctly.  Oct~l875 

4059.  I  have  asked  you  those  questions  because  T   

understood  you  to  say  that  a  canula  placed  w'thin 

the  gall  duct  must  give  rise  to  the  same  kind  of 
intense  agony  as  we  very  well  know  is  caused  in  the 
human  being  by  the  passage  of  gall  stones  along  the 
bile  duct  ? — 1  said  I  was  not  aware  that  any  human 
being  had  any  experience  of  the  pain  caused  in  tying 
the  gall  duct  ;  all  that  they  had  experience  of  was 
in  cases  where  gall  stones  pass  down  the  bile  duct, 
in  which  cases  they  describe  the  j^ain  as  being  intense. 
And  I  say  from  their  account  we  can  form  an  opinion 
what  would  be  the  dissecting  out  of  the  bile  duct 
from  the  sti'uctures  with  winch  it  is  included  in  the 
ligaments,  cutting  out  and  bringing  it  outside.  It 
would  be  a  most  painful  operation. 

4060.  I  assume  with  you  that  the  agony  caused  by 
the  passage  of  gall  stones  down  the  bile  duct  is  of 
the  most  acute  possible  character  in  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  but  then  I  take  it  if  a  dog  with  a  canula  in  its 
bile  duct  exhibits  no  such  manifestations  of  pain, 
shows  not  even  any  signs  of  inconvenience,  it  cannot 
be  that  the  presence  of  that  canula  can  give  rise  to 
pain  in  any  respect  comparable  with  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  passage  of  a  gall  stone  along  the 
human  bile  duct  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pain  in 
the  operation  which  I  refer  to  would  be  much  more 
intense  than  a  gall  stone  passing  along  the  bile  duct 
in  the  human  subject ;  but  that  pain  (following  up 
what  I  think  is  the  intention  of  your  question)  would 
certainly  get  deadened  as  time  passed. 

4061.  So  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  fact  of  a 
dog  having  a  canula  in  its  bile  duct  or  gall  duct,  that 
it  necessarily  suffers  the  same  sort  of  pain  as  we  suffer 
when  a  biliary  calculus  passes  along  the  same  passage  ? 
— During  the  acute  stage,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  suff(3i'ing  of  a  dog,  in  the 
experiment  referred  to,  that  is  under  curari  for  six 
or  eight  hours  after  the  first  making  of  the  hole  in  the 
abdomen,  would  be  more  intense  than  in  the  case  of  a 
human  being.  I  give  that  as  my  opinion.  I  may 
be  right  or  wrong. 

4062.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  experiments  for  the  sake  of  investigation, 
if  carried  out  under  what  you  consider  to  be  proper 
precautions  and  restrictions  ? — That  is  as  near  as 
possible  my  answer. 

4063.  You  do  not  admit  the  principle  which  is 
urged  by  some,  that  experimental  investigation  ought 
to  be  put  down  at  all  costs  and  hazards  whatever  ? — 
T  certainly  do  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  put  down, 
if  sufficient  restriction  would  be  accepted  by  physio- 
logists for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  But  if  there  be 
a  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  physiologists  to 
allow  any  restrictions  to  be  laid  upon  them,  then  I 
would  take  total  abolition  as  the  next  best  thing. 
But  in  the  present  condition  of  things  I  would  not 
ask  for  total  abolition. 

4064.  I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  if  physio- 
logists object  to  restriction  of  any  kind,  then  you 
would  like  to  stop  them  altogether  ? — That  would  be 
next  best  thing. 

4065.  But  if  they  do  not  object  to  restriction,  then 
you  would  be  content  with  such  restrictions  as  you 
have  suggested  ? — Yes. 

4066.  I  understand  that  you  think  that  all  such 
experiments  should  be  conducted  in  a  hall  with  a 
gallery,  to  which  the  public  might  be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

4067.  The  public  being  restricted,  as  I  gather  from 
you,  to  some  five  or  ten  students,  and  possibly  as 
many  persons  who  might  be  nominated  and  admitted 
by  tickets  ? — Yes. 

4068.  Now,  leaving  the  students  aside,  what  sort  of 

people  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  admit  * 
hy  ticket  ? — Any  respectable  person  above  a  certain 
age.    I  gave  the  idea  of  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room  ticket,  as  explaining  what  I  meant. 

4069.  You  woukl  allow  to  enter  into  this  laboratory 
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G.  Hoggan,     any  sucli  persons  as  are  ordinarily  admitted  to  the 
M.B.        British  Museum  ? — Yes. 

  4070.  Persons  entirely  without  knowledge  of  physio- 

30  Oct.  1875.  and  without  any  preliminary  training  ? — Yes. 

'  4071.  Do  you  think  that  persons  of  that  kind  are 

competent  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  value,  to  take 
one  point  first,  the  scientific  value,  o£  the  experiments 
pei-formed  ? — It  is  possible.  What  I  mean  is,  that  they 
might  be  so  or  they  might  not.  Very  probably  they 
would  have  an  exaggerated  idea,  because  I  find  an 
exaggerated  idea  o£  the  importance  of  such  experiments 
to  be  much  more  common  than  the  opposite. 

4072.  We  have  had  before  us  a  very  grave  state- 
ment, made  on  the  authority  of  a  public  body,  re- 
specting certain  experiments,  and  the  allegations  made 
respecting  these  experiments  have  been  contradicted 
very  decidedly  on  further  inquiry.  Now  do  you  not 
think  that  that  sort  of  evil  (for  I  think  it  is  one), 
would  be  likely  to  arise  very  extensively  if  persons 
under  no  such  restraint,  for  whom  there  was  no  such 
guarantee,  were  admitted  to  a  laboratory  of  this  kind  ? 

 On  the  contrary  I  think  that  it  would  have  the 

opposite  effect.  There  is  a  public  body  (if  you  have 
not  used  the  name  I  presume  I  must  not  use  it),  who 
are  speaking  at  present  of  vivisectors  as  if  they  were 
Hoiu-ishing  knives  and  red-hot  irons  over  their  victims. 
I  do  not  beheve  in  anything  of  that  sort  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve if  those  same  people  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  that  gallery  and  seeing  what  was  done,  those 
erroneous  impressions  would  be  removed. 

4073.  So  that  in  fact,  on  the  whole,  your  purpose 
in  suggesting  this  regulation  is  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation?— To  prevent  misrepresentation  either  of 
one  side  or  the  other. 

4074.  Now  as  regards  the  bearing  of  the  presence 
of  an  audience  of  that  kind  upon  investigation,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  most  investigators  care  much  about 
publicity,  because  they  publish  the  results  of  their 
investigations ;  but  many  a  man  would  feel  a  certain 
uneasiness  at  being  looked  over  and  inspected  if  he 
were  carrying  on  any  form  of  inquiiy  in  chemistry, 
we  will  say,  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

4075.  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  were  to  propose  to  the 
superintendent  of  a  chemical  laboratory  to  admit  the 
public  into  a  gallery  which  ran  round  it,  I  suppose 
he  might  very  reasonably  object  on  account  of  the 
distraction  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  work 
under  those  circumstances  ? — He  might  very  reason- 
ably object,  seeing  that  he  has  only  inert  bodies  to 
practice  upon  ;  and  he  assumes  a  right  over  them 
that  we  do  not  grant  men  to  have  over  sentient 
animals. 

4076.  My  use  of  the  word  "  reasonable "  there 
referred  merely  to  its  being  reasonable  to  expect 
that  he  would  be  disturbed  by  that  ? — I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion  that  there  would  be  an  objection  on  the 
jiart  of  vivisectors  to  be  over-looked. 

4077.  And  that  that  objection  on  the  ground  I 
have  stated  would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable. 
I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  there  are  other 
considerations  which  outweigh  that  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  reasonable,  looking  at  the  whole  thing  in  a  just 
manner. 

4078.  That  is  to  say  that  you  think  that  the 
advantage  which  might  result  by  the  prevention  of 
carelessness  or  useless  cruelty  would  outweigh  the 
disadvantage  to  the  investigator  ? — It  would. 

4079.  It  never  occurred  to  you  to  suggest,  did  it, 
that  some  similar  regulation  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  operating  theatres  of  the  great  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  ? — No,  because  the  people  operated 
upon  are  operated  upon  by  consent. 

4080.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  some  places, 
some  countries,  which  shall  be  nameless,  the  surgeons 
are  far  more  careless  about  their  patients,  far  less 
gentle  than  EngHsh  surgeons  are  ;  and  supposing  that 

•  their  example  was  to  be  followed  in  England  you 

would  not  think  of  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
any  inspection  for  them,  I  apprehend? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  ;  I  consider  that  there  are  many 
abuses  even  in  hospitals,  where  tuition  of  students  is 


sometimes  placed  before  the  feelings  of  the  people 
operated  upon,  and  in  exceptional  circumstances,  such 
as  those,  what  you  have  referred  to  might  be 
advisable. 

4081.  You  would  be  prepared,  would  you,  to 
extend  a  system  of  that  kind,  in  case  of  need  being 
shown,  to  our  great  hospitals  and  theatres  of  opera- 
tion ? — In  case  of  need  being  shown,  certainly. 

4082.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
propose  to  give  a  license  to  persons  for  physiological 
experimentation  ? — I  did  say  so.  I  meant  by  that, 
that  if  a  license  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  restric- 
tion, without  being  a  protection  to  animals,  that 
should  be  laid  aside. 

4083.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  I  think  I  understood  you  in 
the  early  part  of  your  examination  to  say  that  this 
proposal  of  having  a  public  theatre  or  area  for  the 
display  of  experinients  upon  living  animals  did  not 
emanate  solely  from  yourself,  but  that  it  embodied  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
this  question  ? — I  did  say  so. 

4084.  Would  you  confine  the  operations  in  such  an 
institution  as  this  solely  to  experiments  on  living 
animals,  or  would  you  extend  them  to  the  general 
work  that  goes  on  in  a  pathological  laboratory?— 
Simply  in  connexion  with  live  animals;  it  would 
have  no  reference  to  dead  matter  ;  they  might  bring  it 
there,  but  the  place  was  specially  to  be  adapted  for 
living  animals. 

4085.  Not  for  the  general  work  of  a  pathological 
laboratory,  the  major  part  of  which  does  not  consist 
in  experiments  on  live  animals  ? — As  far  as  I  under- 
stand you  you  mean  the  examination  of  the  organs  of 
diseased  persons  and  so  on. 

4086.  Yes,  or  histological  observations,  or  physico- 
chemical  observations,  being  carried  on  there  ? — No,  it 
was  not  intended  for  those  purposes,  though  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  have  them  there. 

4087.  If  it  were  so  intended  would  not  exactly  the 
same  objection  hold  good  with  regard  to  that  as 
would  hold  good  as  to  the  proceedings  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  b«ng  under  general  supervision  ? — With 
regard  to  pathological  or  physico-chemical  experi- 
ments, if  experiments  upon  animals  were  not  in  the 
question,  then  thei'e  would  be  no  necessity  for  having 
them  in  a  public  place  at  all.  I  am  quite  conscious 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  arrangement,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  but  I  looked  upon  it  in  this  way,  that  just  as 
the  citizens  of  a  country  each  give  up  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  pleasure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  in  the  same  way  physio- 
logists ought  to  give  up  a  little  bit  of  their  personal 
liberty  to  mangle  as  much  as  they  choose,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  cruelty  and  abuses  corrected  in 
general,  and  the  animals  themselves  protected. 

4088.  This  proposal,  as  I  understand,  does  not 
emanate  from  you  alone,  but  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  expression  of  opinion  of  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  as  I  understand  you  ? — Yes. 

4089.  Then  there  was  another  point  that  struck  me 
in  regard  to  your  evidence  in  thinking  over  the  work- 
ing of  this  scheme.  Might  not  a  public,  uneducated 
in  physiological  research  and  observation  as  the  ma- 
jority would  be,  mistake  reflex  movements  in  a  dead 
animal  for  voluntary  movements  indicative  of  pain  in 
an  animal  that  they  might  still  believe  to  be  alive  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible. 

4090.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Anthony 
that  after  a  knacker  had  killed  a  horse,  even  though 
that  horse's  head  were  cut  off,  if  he  proceeded  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards  to  flay  that  animal,  the  reflex  move- 
ments were  so  powerful  that  they  might  break  the 
knacker's  arm  unless  special  precautions  were  taken. 
Now  if  the  public  in  such  a  gallery  were  to  see  a 
great  animal  like  a  horse  kicking  so  violently,  might 
they  not  think  that  that  animal  was  suffering  intense 
agony,  even  though  it  was  actually  dead  ? — Well,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  this,  at  least 
I  do  not  understand  the  grounds  of  the  experiment 
which  gave  such  results. 

4091.  Dr.  Anthony  mentioned  it  as  a  fact  that 
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he  himself  had  witnessed  ? — I  have  not  seen  it ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  public  might  witness  conditions 
which  they  thought  were  most  painful  when  they  were 
nothing  of  the  kind,  just  as  it  is  probable  and  possible 
that  they  would  see  no  movement  at  all  when  most 
intense  suffering  was  being  inflicted. 

4092.  But  supposing  that  the  public  saw  what  they 
supposed  to  be  evidences  of  intense  suffering  when  the 
animal  was  absolutely  dead,  would  there  not  be  some 
fear  of  public  disapprobation  manifesting  itself,  perhaps 
in  hissing,  or  in  appeals  to  the  experimenter,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  outraging  public  feeling,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  be  inflicting  horrible  cruelty  upon  an 
animal  that  was  known  to  him  to  be  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  suffering,  but  that  was  still  supposed  by 
this  public  in  the  gallery  to  be  a  sentient  creature  ? — 
The  proposal  of  the  gallery  itself  removed  the  chance 
of  all  active  interference  with  the  operator,  such  as 
we  .have  heard  of  in  the  Norwich  Commission.  The 
scheme  proposed '  that  a  complaint  might  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  for  interference  if  the  case  was 
considered  grave  by  the  public  ;  the  case  could  be 
made  out,  and  if  it  failed  there  would  be  a  warning 
against  people  interfering  again.  If  it  were  justified 
it  would  be  a  justification  of  the  complaint. 

4093.  But  would  it  not  embarrass  the  experimenter 
very  much  to  have  a  series  of  groundless  complaints 
made  against  him  which  he  had  to  answer  day  by  day. 
Such  a  thing  might  very  possibly  arise  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  I  mentioned.  I  am  speaking  of 
reflex  movements  that  appear  to  indicate  pain  in  an 
animal  that  is  dead,  that  is  utterly  incapable  of  sensa- 
tion ? — The  thing  would  happen  now  and  then,  as 
such  things  happen  every  day  in  every  walk  of  life, 
but  it  would  bring  its  own  cure,  and  might  be  pro- 
vided for  afterwards.  I  should  not  expect  that  such 
a  scheme  was  to  be  considered  as  correct  as  a  com- 
mencement, but  it  would  be  a  point  from  which  to 
start,  and  to  make  improvements. 

4094.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  outward 
signs  of  disapprobation  or  repugnance,  manifestations 
such  as  take  place  in  popular  assemblies  when  they 
are  displeased  at  any  thing  that  is  going  on  before 

them  ?  No ;  the  thing  might  happen  as  I  say  at  times, 

but  we  should  find  that  many  of  those  who  appear  most 
excited,  and  most  ready  to  exaggerate  would  never 
go  there.  It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that 
xhany  of  the  people  who  now  talk  so  much  against 
vivisection  retain  in  their  possession  papers  in  which 
experiments  are  detailed,  and  they  dare  not  look  into 
them.  If  they  could  not  look  into  a  book  I  do  not 
think  that  such  sensitive  individuals  would  go  and 
place  themselves  in  a  gallery. 

4095.  But  there  might  be  individuals  of  a  ruder 
nature,  and  less  sensibility,  and  perhaps  more  likely 
to  make  outward  manifestations  ? — The  arrangements 
of  the  place  would  not,  I  presume,  allow  people  to 
behave  as  they  chose.  In  the  British  Museum  it  is 
possible  that  any  one  could  make  a  demonstration,  but 
the  regulations  of  the  place  I  think  would  provide  that 
it  should  not  be  repeated. 

4096.  Then  there  was  another  proposition  that  you 
made  in  connexion  with  this  scheme,  and  it  was  this, 
that  pathological  experiments  upon  animals  should  be 
performed  there,  and  that  the  animals  should  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  pubHc  after  the  perform- 
ance of  these  experiments  ?— That  they  should  be  kept 
in  places  open  to  their  inspection. 

4097.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  entirely 
vitiate  the  experiment,  that  with  regard  to  an  experi- 
ment made  for  instance  upon  the  inoculation  of  sheep 
pox,  or  any  of  these  experiments  that  have  been  made 
under  o-overnment  supervision  or  direction  in  this 
coiuitry*  the  result  must  be  entirely  vitiated  by  the 
public  going  to  visit  these  animals  whilst  in  a  state 
of  disease? — By  no  means  whatever. 

4098.  That  they  would  disturb  the  animal,  irritate 
it  and  frighten  it  ? — No. 

4099.  The  sympathy  exercised  by  the  pubHc  to- 
wards a  diseased  animal  might  modify  the  results  of 
the  experiment,  might  it  not  ? — No;  though  T  said  that 
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they  should  be  kept  in  places  where  the  public  could 
see  them,  I  did  not  mean  places  where  the  public 
could  get  hold  of  them  or  manipulate  them. 

4100.  As  this  scheme  emanates  from  a  body  of 
individuals,  and  not  from  a  single  individual,  I  was 
anxious  to  form  some  notion,  if  possible,  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  working  of  this  scheme  if  it  were 
recommended  ? — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  correc- 
tion. I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  obtained  permis- 
sion from  any  one  to  bring  in  their  names  in  connexion 
with  the  scheme  I  have  put  forward.  I  had  no  autho- 
rity when  I  made  that  statement,  and  I  had  not 
expected  the  question  to  be  asked  me.  I  drafted  that 
out,  and  it  has  been  submitted  to  many.  I  will  only 
add  that  I  am  not  authorised  to  give  any  names  besides 
my  own. 

4101.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  are  acquainted  in  any 
way  personally  with  the  working  of  any  physiological 
laboratory  in  Iiondon  ? — I  am  not. 

4102.  You  have  never  worked  in  any  ? — I  have 
never  worked  in  any  except  my  own. 

4103.  But  I  mean  in  any  public  laboratories  in 
London.  You  know  nothing  of  them  from  personal 
observation,  or  from  having  worked  there  ? — No. 

4104.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  and  therefore  I  want  to 
have  a  very  explicit  answer.  I  vmderstood  you  to  say 
that  in  Edinburgh  the  students  are  accustomed  to 
make  experiments  of  these  kinds  so  often,  or  at  least 
to  propose  them,  that  the  public  feeling  among  the 
class  of  students  in  Edinburgh  would  in  no  way 
prevent  men  who  had  not  got  their  degree,  who  were 
not  properly  educated  medical  men,  making  this  class 
of  experiments  ? — I  should  say  it  would  not. 

4105.  By  your  own  experience  you  could  testify 
that  that  state  of  feeling  did  prevail  amongst  a  large 
class  of  students  in  Edinbtu'gh  ? — It  was  felt  that  if 
anything  could  be  proved  or  bettered  by  an  experi- 
ment the  experiment  should  be  performed  without  any 
more  ado. 

4106.  And  that  by  students? — That  by  students, 
certainly. 

4107.  Now  you  have  expressed  in  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  the  public  press  the  opinion  that  ansas- 
thetics  on  the  whole  have  been  rather  curses  than 
benefits  to  animals  ? — I  have. 

4108.  Will  you  give  me  the  grounds  of  that  opinion, 
as  briefly  as  you  can  ? — Principally  because,  as  I  have 
explained  in  those  letters  (which  I  have  put  in  before 
the  Commission),  the  public  have  generally  supposed 
that  anaisthetics  were  used,  and  they  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  make  any  demonstration  to  save  animals  from 
pain,  and  while  the  animals  were  suffering  pain  all  the 
time  the  public  really  thought  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  gomg  on,  and  consequently  anajstlietics  had 
served  more  to  lull  the  public  than  the  animals.  Those 
are  nearly  my  words.  And  the  reasons  given  why 
anaesthetics  were  not  so  much  used  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  were  first,  that  anaesthetics  if  given 
to  animals  in  many  cases  bring  about  a  fatal  result 
before  the  experiment  can  be  concluded, — if  given 
thoroughly,  that  is  to  say  ;  in  the  second  place,  that 
ansesthetics  cannot  very  well  be  given  unless  a  special 
assistant  is  there  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  these  two 
things  together  cause  so  much  annoyance  to  the 
experimenter  that  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  of 
thoroughly  antesthetising  the  animals.  This  leaves  out 
of  sight  that  great  class  of  experiments  where  anaes- 
thetics would  interfere  with  the  true  result  of  the 
experiment ;  and  these  are  very  numerous. 

4109.  Now  can  you  give  us  an  example  of  what 
you  would  call  the  most  painful  class  of  experiments 
made  without  ansesthetics,  and  necessarily  made  with- 
out anaesthetics,  from  any  authorised  and  written 
record.  I  have  had  a  paper  given  me  to-day  in  which 
an  experiment  is  described  which  is  made  by  M.  Paul 
Bert  (I  think  it  is  one  that  has  been  referred  to 
before),  a  very  eminent  scientific  man  in  Paris,  who 
I  see  has  just  received  a  prize  of  20,000  francs  for  some 
scientific  inquiry  ;  and  if  this  be  an  authentic  account 
of  the  experiment,  I  think  it  would  be  very  material  for 
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G.  Hoggan,     the  Commission  to  hear  the  general  features  of  it  ? — 
M.B.        I  have  also  that  account. 

4110.  {Chairman.')  Is  it  from  a  published  medical 
30  Oct.  1875.               p — from  a  published  medical  work  ;  it  is 

a  translation  of  Paul  Bert's  observations  on  a  curarised 
dog,  translated  from  "  Archives  de  Physiologic," 
Volume  II.  of  1869,  page  650.  I  may  say  that  I 
myself  have  assisted  at  experiments  somewhat  similar 
to  this. 

4111.  Have  you  got  the  French  here  ? — Yes*  {pro- 
ducing it,  and  handing  it  to  Mr.  Huxley).  The 
translation  is  as  follows  : — "  Under  the  skin  of  a 
"  middle-sized,  vigorous  dog,  six  centigrammes  of 
"  curare  in  the  solid  state  were  inserted,  and  six 
"  centigrammes  of  the  same  substance  dissolved  in 
"  six  grammes  of  water,  were  also  injected.  A  few 
"  minutes  afterwards  the  animal  staggered  on  its  fore- 
"  paws,  walking  on  the  tips  of  the  toes ;  he  then  fell, 
"  and  pi'esented  all  the  signs  of  poisoning  by  curare  ; 
"  he  defecated,  urinated,  gave  out  a  large  quantity 
"  of  viscid  saliva,  and  wept  very  much  {pleurait 
"  abondamment).  I  then  opened  the  windpipe,  and 
"  inserted  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  to  which  an  inter- 
"  mittent  movement  was  given  by  a  machine  worked 
"  by  water.  (The  machine  fitted  by  M.  Grehant 
"  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Claude  Bernard  at  the 
"  College  of  France).  In  this  way  an  artificial 
"  respiration  of  a  very  regular  kind  was  kept  up. 
"  The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  of  the  right  side  was 
"  then  laid  bare  and  tied,  and  the  same  was  done 
"  with  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  same  side.  After 
"  some  minutes  the  sciatic  nerve  could  no  longer 
"  make  the  muscles  contract.  During  ten  hours  the 
"  action  of  the  nerves  and  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
"  were  examined  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  following 
"  facts  ascertained,  Avhich  it  will  be  sulficient  to  state 
"  once  for  all.  The  pupil  of  the  right  side  was  con- 
"  tracted,  that  of  the  left  side  much  dilated.  The 
"  galvanisation  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic 
"  of  either  side  in  the  neck  caused  dihitation  of  the 
"  pupil  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  This  efiect  was 
"  most  marked  on  the  right  side,  but  real  also  on  the 
"  left  side.  The  galvanisation  of  the  j^ueumogastric 
"  nerve  of  either  side  completely  arrested  the  action  of 
"  the  heart.  The  iris  of  the  healthy  side  (left  side) 
"  liecame  contracted  when  light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon 
"  it.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  par- 
"  ticularly  wish  to  call  attention,  galvanic  excitation 
"  of  the  central  end  of  the  tied  sciatic  nerve,  of  the 
"  same  in  the  median  nerve,  and  of  the  same  in 
"  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  caused  a  contraction  of  the 
"  bladder,  which  (the  sphincter  of  the  urethra  being 
*'  paralysed)  made  itself  evident  by  the  emission  of  a 
*'  small  quantity  of  urine.  This  effect  can  only  have 
"  been  obtained  through  the  intervention  of  the 
"  sensory  nerves  of  animal  life.  Neither  the  pneumo- 
"  gastric  nor  the  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  neck,  nor 
"  the  splanchnic  nerves,  gave  any  such  result.  After 
"  ten  hours  of  artificial  respiration,  the  animal  became 
•'  three  or  four  degrees  colder  (temperature  of  the  air 
"  12°).  Next  morning  it  was  dead,  although  the 
"  artificial  respiration  machine  still  worked  ;  perhaps 
•*  during  the  night  there  might  have  been  some 
"  irregularity.  The  urine  found  in  the  bladder,  as 
"  well  as  that  previously  collected,  contained  a  great 
"  deal  of  sugar.  The  viscid  saliva,  secreted  in  great 
"  abundance,  gave  a  slight  but  manifest  yellow  pre- 
"  cipitate  with  the  blue  test  fluid.  This  is  the  first 
"  time,  I  believe,  that  sugar  has  been  found  in  the 
"  saliva  in  the  course  of  induced  diabetes.  But  let  us 
"  return  to  the  action  of  the  sensory  nerves  on  the 
"  contraction  of  the  bladder.  This  result  is  interesting 
"  in  itself,  since  it  explains  certain  known  relations 
"  between  the  bladder  and  the  sensory  nerves  ;  such  as 
"  the  desire  to  urinate  which  follows  the  sharp  sensa- 
"  tion  of  external  cold  on  entering  a  cold  bath,  or  a 
"  very  hot  one.  Moreover,  in  following  out  this 
"  question,  it  will  be  possible  to  solve  certain  very  in- 
"  teresting  physiological  questions.    On  the  one  hand, 
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"  the  intra- medullary  origin  and  the  place  of  exit 
"  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  bladder  might  be  easily 
"  be  determined.  We  shall  then  discover  by  what 
"  channel  those  centripetal  disorders  come ;  for  ex- 
"  ample,  from  the  infra-orbital  nerve  passing  along 
"  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  if  they  belong 
"  exclusively  to  the  white  columns,  or  if  they  spread 
"  into  the  grey  substance.  The  experiments  of 
"  Budge  and  Schitf  might  be  thus  usefully  rendered 
"  complete.  However,  this  may  be,  here  is  a  dog 
"  under  curare,  upon  whom,  during  ten  hours,  the 
"  action  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic 
"  nerves  remains  intact ;  whether  these  be  excited 
"  directly  by  electricity  or  put  in  action  by  their 
natural  excitor,  that  is,  reflex  action."  I  have  written 
the  following  observations  of  my  own  : — "  Remarks 
"  on  the  above  in  plain  English.  In  this  experiment 
"  a  dog  was  first  rendered  helpless  and  incapable  of 
"  any  movement,  even  of  breathing,  which  function 
"  was  performed  by  a  machine  blowing  through  a 
"  hole  in  its  wind-pipe.  All  this  time,  however,  '  its 
"  '  intelligence,  its  sensitiveness,  and  its  will,  re- 
"  '  mained  intact ;  a  condition  accompanied  by  the 
"  '  most  atrocious  sufferings  that  the  imagination 
"  '  of  man  can  conceive'  {vide  Claude  Bernard,  in 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  September  1864, 
"  pp.  173,  182,  183,  &c.)  In  this  condition  the  side 
"  of  the  face,  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  side  of  the 
"  fore-leg,  the  interior  of  the  belly  and  the  hip,  were 
"  dissected  out,  in  order  to  lay  bare  respectively  the 
"  sciatic,  the  splanchnics,  the  median,  the  pneumo- 
"  gastric  and  sympathetic,  and  the  infra-orbital 
"  nerves.  These  were  excited  by  electricity  for  ten 
"  consecutive  hours  ;  during  which  time  the  animal 
"  must  have  suffered  unutterable  torment,  unrelieved 
"  even  by  a  cry.  The  crowning  discovery  made,  to 
"  which  the  experimentor  calls  special  attention, 
"  being  that,  at  times,  when  thus  tortured,  it 
"  urinated!  The  inquisitors  then  left  for  their 
"  homes,  leaving  the  tortured  victim  alone  with  the 
"  clanking  engine  working  upon  it,  till  death  came 
"  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  set  the  sufferer  free." 

4112.  {3Ir.  JIutton.)  Have  not  you  a  little  ex- 
aggerated the  effect  by  stating  that  "  these  Avere 
excited  by  electricity  ten  consecutive  hours."  You 
meant  to  say  with  intervals  ;  that  the  sufferings  went 
on  for  ten  consecutive  hours,  but  not  the  sufferings 
as  increased  by  electricity  ? — It  was  tried  every  hour 
during  that  time  ;  but  as  there  were  a  great  number 
of  nerves  to  excite  and  get  at,  it  would  jjrobably  be  a 
consecutive  operation  throughout. 

4113.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  electricity  was 
going  on  diu'ing  the  whole  time  exciting  the  sensitive 
nerves  ? — No  ;  two  nerves  would  not  be  ex(*ited  at  the 
time  ;  after  one  was  excited  they  would  go  to  another. 

4114.  The  French  phrase  is  pendant  dix  hcures  on 
examine  d'heure  en  heicre"  that  is  to  say,  that  hour 
after  hour  they  were  examined  ?  —  Yes,  but  in  the 
interval  some  other  nerve  was  being  tried. 

4115.  Now  your  attention  has  been  called  very 
much,  has  it  not,  to  the  action  of  curari  ? — Very 
much ;  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  who,  in  this 
country,  brought  up  the  question  of  its  abuse. 

4116.  You  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an  anaesthetic  in 
any  degree  whatever,  do  you  ? — I  am  as  positive  on 
that  point  as  I  am  on  any  point  of  physiology ;  and 
I  have  any  amount  of  material  to  prove  it  from  the 
best  physiologists  in  the  world. 

4117.  Did  I  rightly  imderstand  you  to  say  that 
Claude  Bernard's  opinion  is,  that,  so  far  from  being 
an  anaesthetic,  it  rather  increases  the  suff"erings  of  the 
creatures  to  which  it  is  given  ? — I  have  no  documen- 
tary evidence  to  state  exactly  the  amount,  but  I  can 
say  that  he  expresses  himself  as  if  it  was  something 
horrible  beyond  all  conception  to  be  under  curari. 

4118.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Where  does  he  say  that? — 
I  have  got  the  book  here  {haiiding  it  in),  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  1st  of  September  1864. 

4119.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Can  you  put  in  any  cases  in 
which  the  effect  on  man  has  been  described  minutely  ? 
— I  can.    I  have  a  translation  here  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  parts  from  that  article,  to  which  I  have  just 
alhided  ;  it  is  a  classic  article  on  the  subject.  And  I 
have  also  added  some  of  those  other  experiments  that 
you  refer  to.  Liouville  gives  a  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  case  where  an  overdose  had  been  given  to  a 
patient,  and  artificial  respiration  had  to  be  kept  up  till 
after  he  recovered.  "  I'he  patient  then  related,"  says 
Liouville  {Bulletin  General  Therapeutiqiie,  1865, 
page  404),  '-all  he  had  i'elt,  the  preservation  of  his  in- 
"  telligence,  the  annihilation  of  all  power  of  movement, 
"  of  which  he  gave  a  clear  account,  witnessing  all  that 
"  went  on  around  him,  without  being  able  to  take  any 
"  part  in  it,  the  fears  freely  expressed  by  some  young 
"  assistants  present  being  by  no  means  re-assuring  to 
"  him."  That  is  one  case,  and  Bernard  also  mentions 
at  page  1117  of  the  Revue  Scientifiqiie,  for  1874-5,  that, 
"  We  have  the  accounts  of  individuals  who  had  been 
"  inoculated  with  curare,  but  to  a  degree  which  had 
"  not  stopped  the  motions  of  respiration,  and  conse- 
"  queutly  permitted  the  individuals  to  return  to  life, 
"  1  mean  to  movement.  These  have  then  been  able 
"  to  relate  that  during  their  paralysis  they  had  never- 
"  theless  been  fully  conscious  of  their  existence,  and 
"  of  all  the  impressions  which  excited  their  senses." 
There  is  another  account  in  the  "  Revue  Scientifique," 
I  cannot  give  the  page,  but  I  give  the  work  (it  is  a  very 
large  work)  in  which  he  mentions  that  a  patient  had 
been  operated  upon  under  curari  and  suffered  "  douleurs 
atroces."  I  can  repeat  such  opinions  nearly  word  for 
word,  from  three  or  four  of  the  greatest  experimentors, 
in  fact  they  are  nearly  all  agreed  upon  it  abroad. 

4120.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  some  ex- 
periments by  Mr.  Yule,  in  which  he  supposed  that  he 
had  shown  that,  as  regards  the  frog  at  least,  curari 
was  an  ancesthetic  ? — It  has. 

4121.  And  what  is  your  view  of  the  success  of  those 
experiments  ? — My  view  of  them,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  it  so  strongly,  is,  that  they  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit,  as  far  as  they  were  published  in 
"  Nature.'"  I  have  heard  reports  about  pinching, 
which  do  not  appear  in  "  Nature "  at  all,  and  which 
would  alter  the  consideration  of  the  question  ;  but  as 
they  stand  in  "  Nature"  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  they  are  opposed  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner to  experiments  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  read  the 
account,  performed  by  the  greatest  authorities  to 
this  subject,  and  that  I  myself  have  witnessed  per- 
formed by  them. 

4122.  Will  you  read  us  that  ? — It  is  said  that  in 
cui-ari  it  is  simply  a  question  of  pulling  the  animal's 
hind  leg  oi^t,  and  because  it  does  not  draw  it  back,  it 
is  argued  that  it  has  lost  volition  and  consciousness  ; 
and  that  is  the  point  I  will  address  myself  to  first, 
although  the  first  three  hues  of  the  article  I  refer  to, 
contain  a  grave  mis-statement  of  the  fact. 

4123.  You  mean  to  say  a  grave  mis-statement  of 
the  fticts  as  you  have  understood  them  ? — As  all  the 
scientific  world,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  my  expose,  have  understood  them.  Now 
I  have  here  Claude  Bernard's  classic  experiment, 
as  it  is  considered,  on  the  frog,  and  I  am  able  to  give 
the  same  opinion  from  Kollicker,  it  is  the  one,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Yule  refers  to,  and  which  is  explained  also  in 
the  work  from  which  I  have  read  before,  as  well  as  in 
the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes. 

4124.  {3Tr.  Hurley.)  I  imagine  you  are  going  to 
read  Bernard  and  Kollicker's  evidence  on  which  they 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  somewhere  about  1 863  or 
1864,  and  it  so  happens  that  I  experimented  .myself  at 
the  same  time,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  ? — ■ 
Principally.    I  have  jnstances  to  give  in  1875. 

4125.  (Mr.  Hufton.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  ex- 
periment ? — It  is  a  constant  date.  I  saw  it  performed 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  several  times. 

4126.  But  the  date  of  the  book  out  of  which  yoy 
quote  ? — The  book  I  quote  from  has  this  classic  article 
in  it.  I  will  give  you  now  the  very  latest  published 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  of  Professor  Vulpian. 

4127.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  latest  opinion  of 
authority  with  which  yon  arc  acquainted,  I  under- 
stand you  ? — Yes, 

C  c 


4128.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  The  latest  which  you  G.  Hoggan, 
recognise  as  an  authority  ? — Yes.  M.B. 

4129.  {Chairman.)  And  what  is  the  date  of  it  ? — 

He  states  in  "  Lecons  sur  Vappareil  locomoteur"        0°t.  1875, 

at  page  60,  published  in  1875,  that  curare  does  not 

act  on  the  nerves  of  sensation.    "  Curare  does  not 

"  act  on  the  sensory  nerves,  or  at  least  does  not 

"  abolish  their  function,"  and  at  page  661,  "Curare 

"  which  abolishes  voluntary  motion  in  no  way  annuls 

"  sensation,  at  least  in  ordinary  doses."    I  hope  it  is 

understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  physiological  doses 

for  physiological  experiments.    In  a  large  dose  it 

destroys  life  as  well  as  sensation. 

4130.  {Mr.  Hittton.)  Then  it  is  your  impression 
that  any  dose  which  really  abolishes  sensation  also 
abolishes  life  ? — That  the  one  would  come  close  on  to 
the  other  ;  as  near  as  has  been  ascertained.  The 
action  of  curari  follows  a  regular  course  over  the  body. 

4131.  Will  you  give  us  shortly  your  reasons  for 
thinking  Mr.  Yule's  experiments  with  regard  to 
curari  to  be  illusory  ? — I  shall  do  so  by  pointing  out 
that  his  best  reason  is  simply  this,  that  in  a  curarized 
frog,  of  which  the  hind  legs  are  not  curarized,  on 
laying  it  down  and  extending  out  its  hind  leg  it 
does  not  draw  it  up  ;  he  argues  from  that,  I  consider 
wrongly,  that  the  leg  being,  as  he  considers,  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  if  it  had  consciousness  and 
volition,  it  would  draw  it  up  ;  and  because  it  does  not 
draw  it  up  from  an  uncomfortable  position  he  says  it 
has  lost  consciousness  and  volition,  , 

4132.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question  as  to 
the  difference  between  narcotics  and  ana3Sthetics,  I 
asked  a  very  high  scientific  witness  the  other  day 
whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  narcotics  only  dulled 
pain,  while  anaesthetics  removed  it,  and  the  answer 
was  that  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  Now 
have  you  any  authority  for  saying  that  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  in  kind,  that  narcotics  only  dull 
pain,  while  ana3stlietics  remove  it  ? — I  have  given 
already  an  opinion  on  that  point,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Claude  Bernard. 

4133  {Chairman.')  At  what  date  was  that  opinion 
given  ? — It  was  in  1870,  "  Revue  dcs  Cours  Scienti- 
Jiquc"  volume  6,  page  446: — "Morphia  is  not  an 
"  anesthetic,  but  a  narcotic  {stupefiant).   When  it  has 

taken  eif'ect  on  a  dog  he  does  not  seek  to  escape  ; 
"  he  has  lost  the  knowledge  of  where  he  is  ;  he  no 
"  longer  notices  his  master.  Nevertlieless  sensibility 
"  persists,  for  if  we  pinch  the  animal  he  moves  and 
"  cries.  At  the  same  time  you  see  that  morphia 
"  plunges  dogs  into  a  state  of  immobility,  which 
"  permits  us  to  place  them  on  an  experimenting 
"  trough  without  tying  or  muzzling  them."  That 
gives  a  veiy  good  idea,  and  I  have  seen  the  thing 
done. 

4134.  {Mr.  Hutto7i.)  We  have  been  told  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  by  far  the  most  painful  of  their 
experiments  have  been  on  the  origin  of  tuberculosis, 
but  also  that  they  were  by  far  the  most  important. 
Is  there  any  difference  amongst  higli  authorities  as  to 
the  importance  of  those  experiments,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  this  in 
consequence  of  an  article  in  the  "  Times "  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  can  only  say  that  according  to  the 
very  latest  information  that  we  possess  from  the 
Continent,  the  experiments  aud  the  conclusions 
Avliich  are  most  relied  on, — those  of  M.  Villemin, — 
have  been  completely  upset  at  the  late  Medical 
Congress  in  Brussels,  by  Professor  Crocq.  We  have 
the  whole  thing  in  the  Revue  Scientijique"  for  the 
2nd  of  October  1875,  where  it  appears  that  all  the 
conclusions  were  upset,  and  special  attention  directed 
to  the  contradictory  opinions  now  existing  amongst 
nearly  all  experimentors  on  that  subject. 

4135.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  adduce  that  for  the 
pvu'])ose  of  showing  that  no  further  experiments  are 
desirable  ? — On  tlie  contrary,  I  simply  bring  it  in  to 
show  that  those  experiments  which  were  supposed  to 
have  justified  all  experiments  on  animals  on  this 
question  have  been  upset  by  the  very  latest  inves- 
tigations upon  the  subject.  Both  Professor  Crocq's 
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G.  Hoggan,    reasoning  and  a  letter  -stibsequently  from  M.  Ville- 
M.B.  a,re  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 

JO  Oct  1  75    "  ^^^^^  Scientifique  ;  "  the  one  came  last  week  and 
°  '       ■    the  other  the  week  before.    M.  Villemin  in  his  letter 
acknowledges  that  he  has  modified  his  ideas,  and 
that  the  whole  field  still  Hes  open  for  work. 

4136.  {Mr.  JTuttoti.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  ViUemin  have  been  for  the  same 
object  as  those  of  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  or  have  you 
no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Burdon- Sanderson's  experiments. 
They  seem  to  have  gone  about  it  in  different  ways, 
one  by  mechanical  irritation,  and  the  other  by  specific 
inoculation. 

4137.  Huxley.)  Now  as  respects  this  dis- 
cussion between  M.  Villemin  and  the  Reporter  of  the 
Brussels  Congress,  M.  Crocq,  I  take  it  the  whole 
difference  between  them  lies  in  this,  that  M.  Villemin 
says  that  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  disease  requiring  a 
certain  kind  of  poisonous  matter  for  its  production, 
whereas  M.  Crocq  denies  that  proposition  ? — Those 
two  things  are  included  certainly  in  it. 

4138.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Crocq  has  not 
denied,  but  on  the  contrary  he  has  considerably  ex- 
tended, the  statements  made  by  M.  Villemin  as  to  the 
different  modes  of  treatment  by  which  tuberculosis  can 
be  artificially  induced  ? — Professor  Crocq  has  con- 
tradicted the  ideas  of  M.  Villemin,  that  true  tubercle  (if 
we  know  what  that  really  is)  cannot  be  produced  except 
by  being  inoculated  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  it  is 
not  hereditary.  That  was  another  part  of  M.  Villemin's 
theory,  which  he  has  given  up  apparently. 

4139.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  vast  body  of  experi- 
mental evidence  common  to  the  two,  which  is  of  great 
value  in  its  bearing  on  the  a3tiology  of  tuberculosis  ? — 
It  all  proves  what  it  is  not.  Nearly  all  the  experiments 
have  proved  what  tuberculosis  is  not ;  they  have  only 
contradicted  each  other.  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  come  really  to  a  better  knowledge  of  what  tuber- 
cle is  than  they  had  30  years  ago. 

4140.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  about  this  case  which  you  have  put  into  our 
hands — Paul  Bert's  observations  on  a  curarized  dog. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  read  this,  it  is  stated  that  the 
various  nerves  here  mentioned  were  all  tied  at  starting  ? 
— It  only  mentions  that  two  nerves  were  tied  at 
starting. 

4141.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  ? — 
That  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic  and  sciatic 
nerves  were  tied  at  starting  ;  it  was  a  means  of  lifting 
them  up  out  of  the  dissection. 

4142.  Then  I  do  not  find  that  M.  Bert  himself 
gives  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  whether  the  animal  was 
capable  of  sensation  or  not  ? — He  says  that  those 
effects  were  through  the  sensory  nerves  of  animal 
life. 

4143.  But  that  is  an  entirely  different  statement  ; 
as  for  example,  supposing  a  frog  to  have  its  head  off 
and  I  irritated  its  foot,  the  frog's  leg  will  kick,  and 
that  result  will  be  produced  because  a  certain  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed  through  the  nerves  of  sensory 
life  ;  and  I  might  state  that  with  perfect  consistency, 
though  I  believed  that  the  animal  did  not  feel  ? — Yes. 

4144.  So  that  M.  Bert's  statement  to  the  same  effect 
comes  to  nothing  ? — No  ;  we  are  nearly  all  agreed 
that  the  frog  gives  appearances  in  that  way,  which  it 
is  not  correct  to  reason  from  in  the  higher  animals. 

4145.  I  will  go  back  to  the  case  which  has  been 
brought  before  your  notice  by  Mr.  Erichsen.  He  told 
you,  on  very  good  authority,  that  a  horse,  for  some 
time  after  death,  if  the  knacker  begins  to  skin  it, 
kicks  out.  Now  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to 
describe  that,  even  though  the  horse's  head  is  cut  off, 
as  an  efi'ect  produced  upon  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  nerves  of  sensory  life,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  that  matter.  First,  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  thing  ;  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it ;  and  again,  there  is  this,  that  we  can  get  it  from 
the  muscles  themselves,  apart  frpm  the  nerves,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  the  question. 


4146.  Have  you  never  seen  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
of  the  degree  of  organization  of  a  horse,  such  as  a 
dog,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, or  such  injury  as  entirely  destroys  conscious- 
ness, that  animal  exhibits  refiex  action,  brought  about 
by  influences  carried  to  its  nerve-centres,  through  the 
nerves  of  sensory  life  ? — I  cannot  fix  on  any  occasion 
where  I  would  be  certain  of  that  fact.  I  have  seen 
such  displays,  which  I  put  down  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles  themselves.  We  know  that  the  muscles  can 
act  apart  from  the  nerve-centres. 

4147.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  paraplegia  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

4148.  Under  those  circumstances,  where  the  lower 
half  of  a  man's  body  is  paralysed,  and  he  is  utterlv 
unable  to  feel  any  stimulus  appHed  to  his  feet,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  if  you  tickle  the  soles  of 
the  feet  they  will  be  drawn  up  ? — Yes. 

4149.  And  does  not  that  impression  conveyed  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet  act  through  the  sensory  nerves  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  point. 

4150.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  every  book  of 
physiology  ? — I  might  give  an  opinion,  but  so  hasty 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  that  requires  thinking  about, 
and  explanation,  might  be  wrong  and  inadvisable. 

4151.  Would  you  allow  me  to  speak  of  this  as  a 
statement  made  probably  by  every  physiological  teacher 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  been  made  for  the  last  30 
years  in  every  physiological  book.  I  am  not  putting 
to  you  a  new  and  exceptional  case,  but  one  familiar 
to  everybody  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  phy- 
siology ? — I  can  say  that  it  is  considered  to  be 
owing  to  a  reflex  action  going  up  to  the  cord  and 
coming  back  from  the  cord  again. 

4152.  And  going  up  to  the  cord  through  the  sen- 
soiy  nerves  ? — That  is  the  explanation  of  the  thing 
that  is  given. 

4153.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  a  correct 
explanation  ?-^Well,  I  must  say  that  I  always  felt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  doubt  about  the  explanation  of  reflex 
action ;  that  is  merely  as  an  opinion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  am  prepared  with  another  theory  to 
explain  it. 

4154.  Of  com'se  if  these  elementary,  what  are  com- 
monly considered,  truths  of  physiology  are  doubted, 
it  is  no  use  our  discussing  the  question  any  further ; 
but  supposing  that  anyone  thought  himself  justified 
in  believing  that  under  these  circumstances  a  person 
might  exhibit  movement,  the  result  of  stimuli  to  the 
sensory  nerves,  and  yet  not  feel  them,  he  then  might 
think  that  all  these  things  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  curarized  dog  might  have  taken  place  without 
sensation,  supposing  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
curari  is  an  anaesthetic  ? — I  do  not  suppose  for  a 
minute  that  Paul  Bert  considered  that  curari  was  an 
anaesthetic. 

4155.  But  if  he  had  so  considered  it,  then  he  might 
have  used  the  phraseology  which  is  here  used,  and 
yet  have  believed  that  the  animal  was  not,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  sensitive  ? — To  acknowledge 
that  that  is  possible  is  all  that  I  can  do ;  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

4156.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  opinion  ? — 
Yes. 

4157.  Now  as  to  the  scientific  results  of  this  ex- 
periment ;  what  I  find  is,  what  to  me  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  very  remarkable,  that  is  to  say,  by 
this  experiment  it  is  established  that  the  exti'emities 
of  all  the  ordinary  motor  nerve  asre  absolutely  para- 
lysed, but  that  nevertheless  under  a  full  dose  of  curari 
those  branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  terminate 
in  muscles,  and  those  branches  of  tne  pneumo-gastric 
which  terminate  in  muscles,  are  not  affected — i  do 
not  suppose  for  a  minute  that  he  proves  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  while  curari 
produces  an  effect  on  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  same  dose 
does  not  affect  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  but  that  a 
greater  dose  will  certainly  affect  the  pneumo-gastric, 
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and  that  it  then  fails  to  affect  the  heart  when  gal- 
vanized.   He  proves  nothing  of  the  sort  there. 

4158.  All  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  statement  by 
Paid  Bert  which  you  have  given  us,  "  However  this 
"  may  be,  here  is  a  dog  under  curari,  upon  whom 
"  during  ten  hours  the  action  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
"  and  sympathetic  nerves  remains  intact."  Now,  either 
M.  Bert  was  telling  the  truth  in  writing  the  account 
of  his  experiment,  in  which  case  his  statement  is 
accurate ;  or  he  was  not,  in  which  case  you  cannot 
build  anything  upon  it.  Do  I  undersand  you  to  deny 
that  his  statement  is  true,  that  during  ten  hours  the 
action  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves 
remained  intact  ? — It  is  quite  true,  but  to  stop  there 
would  give  an  erroneous  idea.  It  simply  means  that 
certain  nerves  are  paralysed  before  certain  other  nerves, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  sciatic  is  always  paralysed 
by  curari,  and  by  a  smaller  dose  and  quicker,  as  a 
question  of  time,  than  the  pneumo-gastric;  the  pneumo- 
gastric  requires  a  much  larger  dose  to  aifect  it  than 
the  sciatic. 

4159.  Then  that  shows  that  there  is  something 
very  singular  about  the  action  of  curari,  and  some- 
thing which  by  no  means  could  have  been  imagined 
«  priori.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  a  priori 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  pneumo-gastric  or 
sympathetic  should  not  be  alfected  when  others  are  ? 

 On  the  contrary  that  was  the  puzzle,  why  the 

pneumo-gastric  having  motor  fibres  should  not  be 
paralysed  as  quickly  as  the  sciatic  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  increasing  the  dose  that  they  discovered  that  the 
curari  goes  step  by  step  from  one  particular  nerve  to 
another,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others  to  its 
influence,  and  that  it  always  follows  that  same  course  ; 
that  this  thing,  which  at  first  Avas  a  puzzle,  has  been 
now  clearly  explained  by  increasing  the  dose,  ex- 
plained by  the  comparative  effects  of  curari  over  the 
system. 

4160.  But  that  is  only  an  explanation  of  the 
statement,  which  I  asked  your  assent  to,  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  a  very  singular  thing,  and  a  thing 
not  to  be  expected  a  priori,  that  curari  should 
behave  in  one  way  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
pneumo-gastric,  and  in  another  way  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  sciatic  ? — It  is  curious,  but  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  true,  that  it  has  different  effects. 

4161.  {Mr,  Forster.)  I  understand  that  that  effect 
had  been  proved  before  this  experiment  ?  —  Yes, 
before  that  experiment;  but  it  is  a  valuable  thing 
that  one  point,  that  the  pneumo-gastric  should  still 
retain  its  power,  showing  that  the  dose  of  curari  was 
small,  and  we  have  had  clear  proof  of  what  the  effect 
of  that  dose  was  when  small.  It  is  a  valuable  point, 
as  illustrating  what  I  formerly  said. 

4162.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  That  is  one  point  on  which 
we  have  had  evidence  in  this  experiment.  A  second 
point  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bert  himself : — "  This  is 
"  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  sugar  has  been  found 
"  in  the  saliva  in  the  course  of  induced  diabetes." 
Supposing  that  to  be  true,  it  would  be  an  important 
fact,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  has 
any  particular  importance  about  it.  It  is  a  little 
phenomenon  and  might  not  happen  again,  and  it  is 
not  the  one  to  which  he  calls  special  attention. 

4163.  Thirdly,  supposing  these  experiments  to  be 
correct,  they  throw  what  to  me  is  a  very  remarkable 
lio-ht  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  action  of  the 
bladder  is  affected  by  the  sensory  nerves.  I  do  not  ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  the  experiments  establish 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do  or  not,  but  whether, 
supposing  they  do  so  establish  them,  that  result  is 
important  or  not  ? — It  is  a  result  that  has  been 
known,  I  think,  io  the  most  common  observers  of 
little  things.  That  is  what  he  himself  refers  to. 
To  pinch  the  skin  in  many  persons  causes  them  to 
urinate.  Upon  causing  intense  pain  the  bladder 
contracted  and  gave  forth  a  certain  amount  of  urine. 
It  is  the  smaUness  of  the  result  compared  to  the  im- 
mensity of  the  pain  that  causes  this  experiment  to  be 
so  peculiar. 

4164.  That  is  your  opinion  ;  but  I  have  indicated 
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three  several  points  which  might  very  fairly  be  re-  q_  Hoggan, 
garded,  I  do  not  say  justly,  but  might  very  fairly  be  M.B. 

regarded,  by  M.  Bert  himself,  as  results  of  coasiderable   

importance.  It  may  be  that  you  do  not  think  them  to  ^S^^- 
importance,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  deny  that  it 
may  be  a  fair  thing  for  M.  Bert,  who  made  the 
experiment,  to  consider  them  of  importance  ? — I  did 
not  consider  M.  Bert's  ideas  in  the  matter,  but  the 
ideas  of  the  British  people  on  reading  the  experiment, 
and  whether  they  would  like  to  see  the  same  thing 
commonly  done  in  England,  as  it  certainly  will  be 
if  no  stop  is  put  to  such  practices. 

4165.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  taken 
your  own  ideas  of  this  subject,  and  not  paid  any 
attention  to  those  of  a  person  who  probably,  without 
any  disrespect  to  you,  is  as  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter  as  yourself.^ — I  have  trans- 
lated, as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  words.  I  have 
made  comments  upon  the  experiment  for  those  who 
cannot  understand  tecnnical  language,  but  there  is  the 
translation  for  every  one  to  compare  it  for  himself 
with  the  original.  No  liberties  have  been  taken 
Avith  the  translation.  It  is  for  people  to  consider 
whether  it  be  correct. 

4166.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  statement, 
"  that  these  were  excited  by  electricity  for  ten 
"  consecutive  hours  " — which,  I  think,  to  most  persons' 
minds  would  mean  that  the  irritation  went  on  for  ten 
consecutive  hours — would  convey  the  sense  of  the 
original? — Yes.  I  could  not  suppose  that  people 
would  think  that  there  was  a  special  battery  for  every 
separate  nerve,  but  that  as  there  Avere  a  number  of 
nerves  to  be  gone  over,  and  from  the  observations 
which  he  mentions  afterwards,  it  Avould  take  up  all 
the  time  of  the  operator,  and  that  all  the  time  the 
animal  Avas  suffering  unutterable  torment. 

4167.  {Mr.  Huttoji.)  You  mean  that  some  one 
nerve  was  always  being  excited  ? — Some  lierve  was 
being  excited,  or  some  little  operation  was  going  on. 

4168.  {Mr.  Huxley.')  All  that  we  have  here  is 
evidence  to  show  that  there  are  five  nerves  which  are 
irritated;  the  irritation  of  those  five  nerves,  as  you 
must  be  perfectly  aware,  from  having  experimented  in 
these  matters,  would  probably  take  about  two  or  three 
seconds  apiece  ? — I  never  saw  an  experimenter  going 
in  such  a  hm-ry  about  it,  I  must  say. 

4169.  Do  you  think  it  actually  needs  longer, 
suppose  we  say  two  or  three  minutes  apiece  ? — The 
ten  hours  during  Avhich  it  lay  in  this  state  included,  of 
course,  many  things  that  would  take  away  the 
attention  from  one  nei-ve  or  another.  For  instance, 
laying  bare  the  splanchnic  nerve,  and  laying  open  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  clearing  out  the  intestines 
in  order  to  find  these  nerves,  which  is  A'ery  difficult, 
even  in  the  dead  subject.  That  operation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  10  hours,  but  the  unutterable  torment 
was  in  no  way  lessened  because  the  other  neiwes  were 
dropped  in  order  to  get  at  the  splanchnic  nerve  in  the 
abdomen. 

4170.  You  do  not  think  that  Avriting  for  the 
general  public,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  feeling  exist- 
ing on  these  matters,  a  statement  Avhich  could  not 
possibly  have  been  misunderstood  would  probably 
have  been  more  useful  to  them  ? — I  consider  that 
when  I  put  forward  a  statement  with  the  translation 
along  Avith  it,  I  do  all  that  is  required  to  enable 
people  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  thing  for  themselves. 

4171.  And  you  think  that  you  ha\'e  fairly  stated 
what  would  in  the  general  opinion  of  physiologists  be 
the  scientific  \'alue  of  this  experiment  when  you  say, 

the  crowning  discoA'ery  made,  to  Avhich  the  experi- 
"  menter  calls  special  attention,  being  that  at  times 
"  when  thus  tortured  it  urinated"? — I  think  that  it  is 
a  fair  mode  of  stating  it,  and  that  having  considera- 
tion, not  for  Paul  Bert  and  physiologists,  but  for 
people  at  large,  and  for  animals  in  particular,  if,  as 
the  friend  of  the  dog,  I  Avere  to  express  it  ten  times 
stronger  with  any  number  of  curses  on  the  head  of 
the  man  who  did  it,  I  shoidd  be  justified. 

4172.  You  quote  incidentally  a  passage  from  an 
article  by  M.  Claude  Bernard  in  1864  to  the  effect 
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G.  Hoggan,  that  "  all  this  time  its  intelligence,  its  sensitiveness, 
M.B.        a        Hg         remained  intact."    You  did  not  think 

iO  Oct  1875  ^*  necessary  to  state  liere  in  view  of  the  popular 
"  '  feeling  on  the  matter  that  although  this  was  the  view 
of  M.  Claude  Bernard,  and  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons at  that  time,  yet,  that  of  late,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  other  competent  persons  had  argued  that 
that  was  not  the  case  ? — I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  such  explanations  ;  I  gave  Claude 
Bernard's  authority,  the  book  where  it  was  found, 
the  date,  and  everything.  I  give  the  words  merely, 
within  inverted  commas. 

4173.  Is  it  not  rather  a  serious  thing  when  you  are 
dealing  with  persons  who  do  not  know  anything  about 
n  matter,  and  who  have  no  access  to  the  channels  of 
information,  when  you  know  that  there  are  two  views 
of  a  case  current  on  good  authority,  to  put  only  one 
before  them  ? — No ;  when  the  party  who  is  most 
interested  has  not  got  the  power  to  put  any  view,  that 
is  to  say,  the  animal  which  is  sufiTering. 

4174.  My  question  was  rather  Avhether,  without 
reference  to  the  animal  or  anything  else,  except  the 
interests  of  common  justice,  it  is  not  well  to  state  a 
disputed  case  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  not  lead 
people  to  believe  that  it  is  not  disputed.  I  suppose 
you  Avould  agree  to  that  general  principle  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  I  would  have  to  make  an  addition  with 
regard  to  the  motives  of  those  who  dispute  it,  that 
would  not  perhaps  be  in  place  here. 

4175.  Then  I  think  that  just  now  you  cited  Vul- 
pian's  opinion,  as  a  recent  expression  of  his  unqualified 
belief  that  curari  does  not  in  any  way  act  as  an 
ana3sthetic  ? — In  ordinary  doses. 

4176.  It  turns  out,  from  the  wording  of  that  opinion, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Vulpian  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  did  not  affect  the  functions  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  I  think  those  wei'e  the  words  ? — That  it  did 
not  abolish  their  functions. 

4177.  Aiid  as  I  have  just  now  shown  (and  as  I 
understand  you  have  assented  in  a  general  way  in 
your  answers  to  my  questions),  a  man  may  quite  well 
believe  that  the  functions  of  the  sensory  nerves  are 
not  interfered  with  and  yet  may  believe  anything 
he  pleases  about  the  abolition  of  conciousness.  So 
that,  taking  that  part  of  M.  Vulpian's  opinion,  it  does 
not  count  either  way  ? — The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  any 
man  in  France  would  suppose  that  curari  is  an  antes- 
tlietic,  or  has  any  idea  of  the  sort.  I  may  give  that 
as  as  clear  an  opinion  as  I  can ;  I  say  it  is  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  could 
have  such  an  idea. 

4178.  We  seem  to  be  driving  at  two  points,  but  I 
am  endeavouring  to  show,  or  rather  to  put  to  you  this, 
that  this  recent  expression  of  opinion  by  M.  Vulpian, 
if  we  take  the  first  part  of  it,  does  not  properly  bear 
the  same  construction  as  the  expression  of  oi^inion  by 
M.  Claude  Bernard  ten  years  ago.  All  M.  Vulpian 
says  is,  that  he  believes  curari  does  not  abolish  the 
functions  of  the  sensory  nerves  ? — Yes. 

4179.  And  in  that  he  does  not  mean  that  it  may 
not  abolish  the  functions  of  the  nerve  centres  ? — He 
explains  further  on  that  it  abolishes  motion. 

4180.  The  second  point  is  that  curari,  in  moderate 
doses,  does  not  affect  sensation  ? — In  ordinary  doses, 
he  meant  physiological  doses  ;  that  it  does  not  annul 
the  function  of  the  nerves. 

4181.  Will  you  read  again  your  note  of  Vulpian's 
opinion  ? — "  Curari  does  not  act  on  the  sensory  nerves, 
"  or  at  least  does  not  abolish  their  function."  Then, 
"  Curari  which  abolishes  voluntary  motion,  in  no  way 
"  annuls  sensation,  at  least  in  ordinaiy  doses."  I 
may  couple  with  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  it  is 
held  by  many  that  it  vastly  increases  the  jDower 
of  sensation ;  only  I  have  no  documentary  evidence 
for  that.  I  have  been  told  so  by  distinguislied  phy- 
siologists, but  as  I  have  not  documentary  evidence  to 
give,  it  is  well  to  leave  it  out, 

4182.  M.  Vulpian  says,  that  with  ordinary  doses  it 
does  not  abolish  sensation  ? — Yes. 

4183.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  his  giving  his 


opinion  in  those  words  that  he  leaves  the  question 
open,  whether  in  large  doses  it  does  so  or  not  ? — Verv 
clearly,  and  I  would  just  give  the  same  opinion  as  he 
does,  that  if  you  increase  it  a  little  bit,  it  destroys, 
not  only  the  sensory  nerves,  but  the  Avhole  individual. 

4184.  Then,  did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Hutton,  that  sensibility 
is  not  destroyed  by  narcotics  ? — Such  was  the  opinion 
that  I  read,  and  I  gave  it  as  my  own  too,  that  it  was 
not  destroyed.  The  opinion  was  given  that  sense 
was  dulled,  the  consciousness  of  what  had  been 
suffered  ;  the  animal  did  not  try  to  run  away,  but  sen- 
sibility still  persisted,  as  shown  by  the  animal  crying 
at  the  moment  that  it  was  jjinched. 

4185.  Surely  we  are  at  cross  purposes;  because  if 
ever  you  have  happened  to  take  an  overdose  of 
opium,  I  presume  you  found  your  own  sensibility 
considerably  vanishing? — If  any  one  pinched  my  skin, 
then,  I  think  I  should  feel  that,  but  half  a  minute 
afterwards  I  might  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

4186.  Would  the  phenomena  which  you  would 
manifest  be  different  from  those  which  would  be 
exhibited  if  you  had  injured  your  spinal  cord  in  the 
neck  ;  I  mean  so  far  as  iiTitation  of  the  surface  is 
concerned,  below  the  point  of  injury  ? — I  should  be 
quite  conscious  of  the  narcotism  ;  I  should  feel  the 
whole  pain  of  the  pinching,  which  I  should  not  do  in 
the  other  case. 

4187.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  evidence  of  that  ?— I 
read  out  the  opinion  just  now  of  Bernard. 

4188.  But  the  evidence  is  what  I  ask  for  ?— The 
evidence  is  very  easy  to  find  ;  if  any  one  takes  a  dose 
of  morphia  or  opium,  he  will  feel  the  pain  where  he 
pinches  himself,  but  as  the  remembrance  of  it  goes 
away  he  feels  almost  unconsciousness  of  the  pain  he 
endured. 

4189.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  even  in  the  deepest  narcotism  produced  by 
morphia  or  opium  there  is  no  real  insensibility  to 
pain  ? — Physiologically  speaking  that  is  the  opinion  ; 
Persons  under  morphia  or  opium  feel  the  pain,  but 
they  soon  forget  it. 

4190.  Then  it  is  simply  because  they  forget  it,  yon 
mean  ?  —  They  forget  the  pang  immediately  after- 
wards. 

4191.  It  is  because  this  is  so  entirely  new  to  me 
that  I  want  to  question  you  about  it.  Then  with  an 
excessive  dose  of  morphia,  for  example,  a  person  is 
nevertheless  competent  to  feel,  and  does  leel,  any 
injury  done  to  him,  but  forgets  it  directly ;  is  that 
what  you  say  ? — I  only  speak  in  reference  to  an  ordi- 
nary physiological  dose  of  morphia.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  narcotism  in  which  we  cease  to  exist. 

4192.  I  am  speaking  of  a  jjeriod  long  before 
ceasing  to  exist ;  T  only  mean  Avhen  a  person  is  in 
a  condition  of  heavy  narcotism  ? — And  I  am  only 
speaking  in  reference  to  narcotism  in  physiological 
experiments  ;  I  believe  that  the  question  is  turning  on 
that  point. 

4193.  It  comes  to  this  :  let  us  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  a  dog  has  opium  administered,  and  when  he 
exhibits  certain  signs  of  narcotism  he  is  operated 
upon  ;  noAV  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
if  a  human  being  were  in  a  parallel  condition  of 
narcotism,  he  would  feel  all  that  Avas  done  to  him  ? — 
He  Avould  feel  it. 

4194.  But  what  is  the  evidence  of  that.  I  mean  as 
apart  from  opinion  ? — The  evidence  is  giA-en  in  the 
paper  before  you.  I  read  that  the  dog  was  narco- 
tised ;  it  was  laid  up,  and  the  professor  said,  "  You 
"  see  that  this  animal  is  in  a  state  of  immobility, 
"  Avhich  allowed  me  to  lay  it  up  here  on  the  experi- 
"  men  ting  trough  ;  it  does  not  seek  to  run  away, 

but  AvhencA'cr  I  pinch  it  you  see  hoAV  it  cries  ;  it 
"  is  sensible  to  pain,  although  in  this  semi-un- 
"  conscious  state  it  does  not  seek  to  run  away." 

4195.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  are 
some  conditions  of  narcosis  in  which  an  animal  is 
insensible  to  small  impressions,  and  sensible  to 
large  ones  ?— I  have  been  limiting  my  remarks  to 
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the  condition  which  is  induced  in  experiments  on 
animals. 

4196.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Looking  at  the  account  of 
this  experiment  the  animal  seems  to  have  been  ten 
hours  under  treatment,  and  then  the  operators  left. 
Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment  that  the  animal  should  be  left  alive 
and  not  killed  ? — I  have  seen  the  thing  often  done. 

4197.  But  in  this  particular  case?  —  It  simply 
meant  this,  that  next  day  they  could  work  upon  it ;  if 
they  kept  the  dog  it  might  still  have  life  enough  in 
it  to  see  whether  its  nerves  would  still  act.  No  doubt 
they  intended  to  continue  their  operations  the  next 
day,  but  death  came  in  th(3  interval,  and  thwarted 
them. 

4198.  You  stated  last  time  that  you  had  been 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh ;  what  does 
that  mean,  if  you  please  ? — It  means  that  during  the 
day  I  taught  the  students  practical  anatomy,  and  in 
the  evening  I  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
regional  anatomy  to  the  class. 

4199.  {Lord  Winmarlcigh.)  As  you  do  not  object 
to  all  vivisection,  I  presume  you  would  not  object  to 
its  being  still  further  tested  on  animals  what  is  the 
real  power  of  curari  ? — I  certainly  would  object  to 
opening  up  a  question  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
ascertained  before,  more  especially  to  tyros  beginning 
questions  which  dozens  of  the  best  physiologists  in 
the  world  have  laid  aside  as  the  most  complete  thing 
in  physiology. 

4200.  {Sir  John  Karslakc.)  When  did  you  cease 
to  1)0  connected  with  the  anatomical  school  at  Edin- 
burgh?—In  1872. 

4201.  How  long  had  you  been  residing  there,  and 
demonstrating  in  that  school  ? — I  had  been  demon- 
strating in  that  school  for  two  sessions  of  the  previous 
year.  I  had  been  a  student  in  that  school  two 
years  previous  to  that. 

4202.  Two  years  previous  to  1870?— In  186S-9, 
1869-70,  1870-71.  It  was  in  1870-71  that  I  was 
demonstrating. 

4203.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  your  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  done  in  Edinburgh  is  confined  to 
the  years  from  about  1867-8  to  about  1872  ?— With 
regard  to  my  personal  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
(lone  in  Edinburgh  at  present,  of  course  as  I  am  fixed 
in  London  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  the  way 
of  visiting  the  place.  But  I  have  the  knowledge, 
for  instance,  of  Professor  Rutherford's  experiments, 
which  have  been  published  in  a  letter  in  the  news- 
papers, which  are  altogether  opposite  to  what  occurred 
live  years  ago  when  such  experiments  were  not  yet 
introduced.  Those  experiments  show  the  progress 
that  experimental  physiology  is  making  in  this 
country. 

4204.  The  knowledge  which  you  have  obtained  per- 
sonally as  to  what  has  been  going  on  at  Edinburgh 
Vvas  between  the  years  1867  and  1872,  or  about  that 
time  ? — It  was  up  to  two  years  ago  ;  although  I  was 
not  a  student,  I  was  in  Edinburgh  teaching  separately 
afterwards. 

4205.  Did  you  yourself  attend  any  of  the  experi- 
ments, or  the  vivisections  that  took  place  in  the  labo- 
ratories for  the  benefit  of  classes  ?' — I  did  not.  The 
experiments  that  [were  performed  at  the  class  there 
were  very  small  things  indeed,  and  I  went  to  the  con- 
tinent for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice  which  I  Avas  unable  to  jjrocure  during  my 
student  life,  and  having  obtained  that,  I  would  no 
longer  practise  it. 

4206.  You  yourself  never  demonstrated  upon  the 
living  animal  before  any  class  at  all  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
Never.    I  taught  anatomy,  not  physiology 

4207.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  you  said, 
as  I  understood  you,  that  medical  students  were  lu  the 
habit  of  practising  vivisection  in  private  ? — I  did 
say  so. 

4208.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — All  the  time  that  I 
was  there. 

4209.  From  1867  to  1872?— All  that  time;  and 
they  often,  of  course,  amongst  each  other  spoke  of  such 
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experiments.  One  would  say,  "  I  tried  so  and  so."  g.  Hoggan, 
I  took  no  special  note  of  the  thing  at  the  time  as  to        M.B.  ' 

who  said  this,  only  there  was  the  general  knowledge   

which  no  one  for  a  moment  would  doubt,  that  students  ^^"^5. 
when  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  thought  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  a  vivisection,  proceeded 
to  do  it. 

4210.  Then,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  students 
who  attended  the  lectures  in  the  physiological  labora- 
tories were  in  the  habit,  according  to  your  view,  of 
practising  these  experiments  themselves  ? — It  was  not 
confined  to  students  who  attended  physiological  labo- 
ratories. In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  practical 
physiology  is  not  a  compulsory  class,  so  that  all  the 
students  do  not  take  it. 

4211.  I  do  not  see  that  that  in  any  way  affects  the 
question  that  I  am  putting,  which  is,  that,  according  to 
your  statement,  a  student  or  students  who  did  attend 
these  classes,  by  themselves  practised  such  experiments 
upon  living  animals  ? — We  had  few  experiments,  in 
fact  scarcely  any  experiments,  to  attend  when  I  was 
there,  in  any  class  ;  but  the  students  whom  I  referred 
to  were  medical  students,  who,  perhaps,  never  attended 
a  physiological  laboratory  at  all.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  a  compulsory  class  in  Edinburgh,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  take  it. 

4212.  Now  then,  the  experiments  which  they  prac- 
tised according  to  you,  were  experiments  which  they 
thought  necessary  for  illustrating  some  truth  or  other  ? 
— No  ;  it  was  considered,  perhaps,  enough  to  get  an 
animal  and  open  it  in  order  to  see  its  heart  beat, 

4213.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  anything 
which  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  when  or  where 
any  particular  person  did  perform  these  experiments 
in  private  ? — I  cannot  give  the  Commission  any  such 
information,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  information  of  that  sort. 

4214.  C!an  you  recall  to  mind  the  name  of  any 
single  person  who  spoke  to  you  and  stated  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  performing  these  experiments  ? — 
I  can. 

4215.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  name  ? — 
I  would  rather  not  state  any  names  ;  it  would  have 
rather  a  tendency  to  deter  witnesses  from  coming 
forward,  to  bring  in  names. 

4216.  Did  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  you,  and 
Avhose  name  is  in  your  mind  now,  make  the  least 
secret  of  what  he  was  doing  ? — He  told  me  (I  may 
tell  his  name,  but  it  would  not  help  the  Commission 
in  any  way)  that  he  and  another  student  had  experi- 
mented on  a  number  of  cats  ;  I  think  the  number  he 
said  was  15. 

4217.  P'or  what  purpose  ? — I  did  not  get  that  out 
of  him  at  all.  It  was  simply  in  connexion  Avith  my 
own  theory  that  he  said  so  in  advising  me  to  do  it. 

4218.  Now  can  you  give  us  the  time,  the  year,  or 
about  the  year  in  which  it  was  made  ? — Yes,  the 
statement  was  made  on  the  day  that  I  read  my  Dis- 
sertation before  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  but  the 
gentleman  who  told  me  is  dead.  I  can  give  you  the 
precise  date,  I  think.  The  date  on  which  that  youu"- 
gentleman  told  me  that  was  the  25th  of  March  1 870. 

4219.  He  told  you  that  he  and  another  gentleman, 
whose  name  he  mentioned,  made  experiments  on  cats  ? 
--Yes. 

4220.  Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  ? — I  think 
he  told  me,  but  I  cannot  remember  now  what  it  was 
for. 

4221.  Did  he  tell  you  where  they  were  made  ? — 
Certainly,  in  his  own  rooms. 

4222.  Did  he  describe  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments ? — I  know  this,  that  be  opened  up  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen, 

4223.  Did  he  tell  you,  or  had  you  the  curiosity  to 
ask,  for  any  explanation  of  the  object  of  his  making 
these  experiments  ? — I  do  not  think  I  inquired  the 
object ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  made  those  experi- 
ments, and  he  told  me  what  he  had  observed  during 
those  experiments,  Avhich  might  be  made  to  bear  upon 
my  theory  of  respiration,  which  was  being  read  and 
discussed  that  night.  Every  one  was  coming  to  me 
d 
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G.  Hoagan,  and  saying,  "  Why,  you  ought  to  demonstrate  this 
M.JB.  "  on  animals,"  and  it  was  one  of  the  students,  whose 
  _      name  I  can  particularly  recall  at  present,  who  told 

30  Oct  18,5.         ^jjjg      connexion  with  himself. 

4224.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  his  name  ? — 
I  have  no  objection,  but  he  is  dead  now. 

4225.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  other  gentle- 
man who  was  assisting  him  in  these  experiments,  and 
whether  he  is  living,  or  not  ? — I  did  not  know  him  ; 
it  was  a  French  name,  and  I  did  not  pick  it  up. 

4226.  Is  there  any  other  instance  jow  can  give  me 
to  bear  owt  your  statement  that  this  was  a  practice  at 
Edinbm'gh  ? — I  could  give  no  particular  instance. 

4227.  And  you  cannot  give  me  the  name  of  anybody 
who  asserts  that  he  has  practised  it  in  his  own  room, 
besides  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Not  at  this  present  moment.  Things  of  the  sort  have 
been  said  to  me  dozens  of  times,  but  I  have  retained 
no  special  remembrance  of  what  was  said  in  the 
matter. 

4228.  Then  not  having  retained  any  special  remem- 
brance of  what  did  occur  you  cannot  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  any  way,  by  enabling  them  to  ascertain 
from  the  persons  themselves,  when  and  where,  and 
with  what  object  they  performed  these  vivisections, 
if  they  did  perform  them  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  you 
may  just  as  well  inquire  into  Freemasonry.  I  only 
mean  in  saying  that  to  show  the  difficulty  that  there 
would  be  in  getting  such  information. 

4229.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  In  reference  to  this  experi- 
ment of  M.  Paul  Bert's,  I  see  that  it  is  stated  here 
that  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  was  laid  bare  and  tied, 
and  that  the  sciatic  nerve  on  the  same  side  was  laid 
bare  and  tied.  Now,  supposing  the  animal  was 
sensitive,  do  you  think  that  the  tying  of  the  nerve 
would  be  productive  of  much  pain  ? — I  should  suppose 
that  it  was  productive  of  much  pain  to  do  so. 

4230.  Have  you  ever  seen  during  an  operation  a 
surgeon  accidentally  include  in  the  ligature  with 
which  he  was  tying  an  artery,  a  twig  of  a  nerve  not 
bigger  than  a  thread,  and  the  intense  agony  occasioned 
by  that  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  thing,  but  I  have 
been  (as  every  student  is)  carefully  cautioned  against 
it  on  account  of  the  great  agony  which  it  causes. 

4231.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  asked  a  great 
deal  about  this  experiment ;  is  there  any  conceivable 
doubt  that  unless  the  animal  was  ansesthetised  it  was 
an  excruciating  experiment  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  my  opinion. 

4232.  And  that  that  excruciating  pain  lasted  over 
ten  hours  ? — That  this  excruciating  pain  was  con- 
tinually kept  irritated  during  the  10  hours  and  after- 
wards continued  until  death  came. 

4233.  The  period  of  the  night  during  which  the 
animal  lingered  being  unknown  ? — Being  unknown. 
It  is  a  common  thing,  I  may  tell  you,  if  a  dog  is  not 
injured  so  that  it  cannot  live,  simply  to  keep  the 
machine  working  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it 
probably  would  have  recovered  from  curari  and  can 
be  set  free  ;  curari  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

4234.  In  the  record  given  of  this  expei'iment  the 
question  of  whether  the  pain  was  taken  away  or  not 
diminished  depends  upon  what  may  have  been  the 
action  of  curari  in  that  respect  ? — It  depends  upon 
the  action  of  curari. 

4235.  This  experiment  was  performed  in  1869,  was 
it  not  ? — Yes, 

4236.  As  far  as  you  know  the  opinion  in  1869  was 
that  curari  did  not  act  as  an  anaesthetic  ? — In  the 
laboratory  referred  to  I  have  heard  it  dozens  of 
times  pointed  out  while  the  animal  was  lying  on 
the  table,  "  Look  at  that  animal ;  you  would  suppose 
"  it  does  not  feel,  but  it  feels  doubly."  Three  years 
after  the  date  of  that  experiment  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  people  in  that  laboratory. 

4237.  If  then  there  be  any  doubt  at  all  stated  in 
later  years  as  to  whether  curari  is  or  is  not  either  an 
anaesthetic  or  a  mitigator  of  pain,  it  can  have  no 
reference  whatever,  so  far  as  their  character  for 
humanity  is  concerned,  to  the  performance  of  these 
operations  ? — It  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to 


it.  In  that  laboratory  they  have  still  that  opinion 
according  to  the  latest  accounts  from  Claude  Bernard. 

4238.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  before 
we  terminate  your  evidence  ? — There  was  one  thing 
which  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  explain  to  Professor 
Huxley  in  connexion  with  the  writing  of  a  thesis.  On 
the  last  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him, 
whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  students  at  Edin- 
burgh on  taking  their  degree  often  take  for  their 
thesis  a  subject  requiring  original  research,  I  said  it 
was  "unfortunately  true."  What  I  meant  by  that 
is  this,  that  I  consider  that  this  demand  for  a  thesis 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  vivisection.  We 
know  that  when  a  man-  who  has  nothing  to  say  is 
asked  to  speak  he  generally  talks  nonsense.  In  the 
same  way  when  many  medical  men  who  have  not  got 
an  idea  are  required  to  form  a  thesis  containing  such 
original  ideas,  not  having  them  themselves,  they  go  to 
look  for  them  in  the  quivering  bodies  of  animals.  It 
is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the 
great  majority  of  medical  men  do  not  require  to  go 
through  an  university  or  read  a  thesis,  that  we  have 
not  so  much  vivisection  going  on  here  as  they  have 
on  the  continent,  where  every  medical  man  has  to  do 
that ;  in  France  for  instance,  every  medical  man  has 
to  go  through  the  University  of  France  and  present 
a  thesis  containing  original  remarks.  It  is  that 
fact  alone  I  believe  which  gives  the  continent  a 
pre-eminence  over  England  in  vivisection,  and  it 
was  with  that  in  view  that  I  said  "  unfoi'tunately 
true."  It  has  been  really  an  incentive,  causing  people 
to  make  those  experiments,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  has  been  that  such  ideas  l^eing  forced  from  indi- 
viduals, as  it  were,  have  led  to  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  ;  that,  not  being  men  who  had  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  thing,  but  looking  upon  it  as  a  neces- 
sity, they  have  gone  into  it ;  and  the  result  has  been 
what  people  might  have  expected.  And  I  beheve  that 
this  same  feeling,  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  more 
vivisection  going  on  than  is  warranted  is  partaken  of 
even  by  the  very  best  of  experimenters,  I  came 
across,  to-day  only,  a  remark  by  Claude  Bernard  on 
this  same  question,  than  whom  there  is  not  one  better 
able  to  speak  ;  there  is  not  a  physiologist  whom  I 
think  a  greater  one,  or  one  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
respect.  He  considers  that  there  are  not  strict  enough 
measures  put  upon  vivisection  ;  that  people  rush  to 
do  it  and  get  the  roughest  results,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  whole  of  physiological  science  is  so  en- 
cumbered with  a  mass  of  contradictions,  that  people 
are  apt  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  found  out  in 
physiology. 

4239.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Does  Claude  Bernard 
recommend  any  particular  measures  by  which  its  un- 
necessary practice  may  be  restricted  ? — He  recom- 
mends none,  but  he  deplores  the  excessive  use  of 
curari  (I  can  say  that  much),  in  this  same  work, 
the  Revue  Scientifique,  although  he  was  the  original 
introducer  of  it. 

4240.  But  he  does  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No, 
he  simply  deplores  that  it  is  used  too  much. 

4241.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Does  his  statement  that  you 
have  just  been  referring  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he 
was  ai'guing  against  the  frequency  of  vivisection  on 
account  of  the  pain  given  to  animals  ? — I  understood 
simply  that  he  meant  that  vivisection  was  entered  upon 
by  people  who  were  not  capable  of  doing  it,  and  he 
deplores  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

4242.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
very  large  proportion  of  the  theses  published  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  which  relates  to  experi- 
mental physiological  subjects  ? — I  understand  there  is 
a  certain  number. 

4243.  But  in  relation  to  the  whole  number  of 
theses,  it  is  a  small  proportion,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  small 
proportion. 

4244.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to 
say  ? — I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  things,  with  your 
permission.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  physiologists 
in  consequence  of  the  exaggerations  that  have  been 
put  out  about  them.    From  my  experience,  physio- 
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legists  are  not  the  monsters  that  some  people  picture 
them  to  he.  Some  of  them  are  bad  enough,  but  my 
own  personal  exjierience  has  taught  me,  and  on  the 
continent  especially,  that  amongst  physiologists  you 
have  the  kindest,  most  gentlemanly,  and  amiable 
people,  but  that  the  glaring  fault  that  was  to  be 
noticed  was  an  entire  want  of  feeling,  that  their  feel- 
ings were  entirely  blunted  ;  they  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious that  they  were  inflicting  the  greatest  pain ; 
they  did  not  do  it  intentionally.  I  wish  to  do  justice  to 
them  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  question  of  blunted 
feelings,  "not  of  a  gloating  in  torture  as  has  been 
represented.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  perform- 
ing experiments  on  animals  before  classes.  If  I  may 
give  an  opinion  upon  that  point,  I  absolutely  deny 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  proposition  that  it  is 
necessary,  or  advisable,  to  fix  physiological  facts  on  the 
minds  of  students  by  exhibiting  demonstrations  of  the 
same  on  the  suffering  bodies  of  animals.  Demonstra- 
tions are  certainly  preferable  to  mere  explanations  or 
diagrams,  but  such  may  almost  always  be  demonstrated 
by  mechanism  or  by  arrangements  which  inflict  no 
pain.  As  an  instance,  I  may  say  that  I  learnt  as  much 
about  the  nature  of  the  circulation  by  the  application 
of  the  sphygmograph  to  the  wrist  of  the  class  servitor 
as  ever  I  learnt  afterwards  in  a  public  class  on  the 
continent  by  experiments  on  dozens  of  tortured 
animals,  whose  living  blood  vessels  were  tied  on  to 
the  tubes  connected  with  barometers  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  chemist  would  be  considered  a  lunatic 
requiring  restraint  who  blew  out  the  windows  of  his 


laboratory  in  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  G.  Hoggan, 
students  the  etfects  of  bringing  a  naked  light  into  M.B. 

a  room  where  a  dangerous  escape  of  gas  existed  ;   

the  customary  experiment  for  this  end  being  to  mix 
the  gases  and  explode  them  in  a  soda-water  bottle. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  would  consider  the  mind  of  a 
physiologist  perverted,  and  necessitating  restraint,  who 
with  the  sphygmograph  at  his  disposal  dared  to  torture 
a  sentient  animal  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
the  circulation  upon  it,  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
demonstrations  in  class  by  means  of  painful  experi- 
ments on  animals,  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  by  law 
under  heavy  penalties.  In  cases  where  demonstrations 
are  advisable  they  might  be  effected  by  means  of  me- 
chanisms, into  the  devising  of  which  the  minds  of 
ingenious  physiologists  would  be  directed  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  cause  torture  to  animals  for  that 
purpose.  Such  a  law  would  have  a  double  advantage  :  it 
would  protect  animals  from  being  tortured,  and  it 
would  protect  the  minds  of  young  men  from  the  blunting 
and  demoralising  effects  of  vivisection.  Then  further 
I  should  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  of 
limiting  permission  to  perform  painful  experiments  in 
connexion  with  new  discoveries  only.  I  think  this 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  because  while  theoretically 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  precaution,  practically  it 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  as  any  experiments 
might  be  made  to  bear  the  desired  interpretation. 

4245.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? — I  think 
not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  2  o'clock. 


Monday,  1st  November  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CAEDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmakleigh. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  Sawyer  called  in  and  examined. 


4246.  ( Chairma7i.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  of  the  Royal  Society  forthe  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ? — I  am. 

4247.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  profession  to 
which  Sir  John  Karslake  and  I,  like  yourself,  have 
the  honour  to  belong  ? — I  am. 

4248.  You  have  been  vouched  here  as  a  witness 
present  at  a  lecture  that  was  given  by  Professor 
Ferrier  in  Finsbury  Circus  ? — Yes. 

4249.  And  it  is  stated  that  you  left  the  room  with 
some  others  in  consequence  of  the  pain  with  which 
you  saw  the  laughter  of  the  young  people.  No  im- 
putation has  been  made,  as  I  understand  it,  upon 
Professor  Ferrier  of  actual  cruelty,  since  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  experiments  took  place  under  complete 
anaesthesia,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  paper  put  in  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  answer  to  question  l.'i69,  that 
*'  popiilar  lectitres  were  being  given  of  a  sensational 
"  character  by  a  learned  professor  who  made  his 
"  audience  laugh  over  the  grim  behaviour  of  his 
"  unfortunate  victim  "? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
the  view  that  I  took  of  it.  I  went  to  that  lecture, 
because  I  heard  that  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  I 
thought  from  what  I  heard  that  perhaps  some  experi- 
ments or  operations  would  be  performed,  and  I  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  watching  those  operations 
or  experiments,  if  there  were  any  ;  I  provided  myself 
with  a  paper  and  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
notes  of  anything  that  1  saw  there.  As  it  turned  out, 
no  experiments  or  operations  were  performed,  and 
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therefore  I  did  not  take  notes  of  anything  that  I  saw ; 
but  I  sat  there  through  the  whole  of  the  lecture,  and 
I  took  a  position  which  was  very  close  to  the  lecturer, 
intentionally,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  any  ope- 
ration. I  was  close  enough  to  hear  anything  that 
was  said,  and  1  sat  out  the  lecture.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  witness  who  said  what  has  been  read  to  me 
intended  to  express  that  I  had  left  the  room  during 
the  lecture,  because,  if  so,  he  was  certainly  mistaken. 

4250.  He  says,  in  answer  to  question  1576,  "  Three 
"  gentlemen  were  with  me  who  Avere  members  of  the 
"  committee  of  the  society,  and  two  of  them  left  the 
"  room  at  once  in  disgust"'? — I  did  not  leave  the 
room  at  all. 

4251.  You  were  present  during  the  whole  time  ? — 
Yes. 

4252.  What  have  you  to  say  to  us  with  regard  to 
what  passed  ? — May  I  be  understood  first  to  say  that 
I  have  not  tendered  my  evidence,  but  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  answer  any  questions  your  Lordship 
chooses  to  ask  me,  I  went  there  for  the  pur- 
pose which  I  have  already  stated.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  very  interesting  lecture.  Dr.  Ferrier 
expressed  himself  extremely  well,  and  he  pointed  out 
several  things  which  were  certainly  very  interesting. 
At  the  time  that  he  was  pointing  out  some  particular 
part  of  the  brain,  and  explaining  that  when  that  part 
of  the  brain  was  touched  the  animal  that  was  operated 
upon  performed  certain  movements  with  its  legs  and 
so  on,  he  used  an  expression  which  certainly  attracted 
my  attention  very  much.    He  looked  up  to  the  people 
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Mr.  who  were  sitting  above  (we  were  in  a  sort  of  theatre, 
It.  Sawyer.  and  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  close  to  him),  and  he 
^  )ised  this  expression,  as  far  as  I  remember,  "  I  am 
1  ov.  187j.  u  afraid  to  say  how  many  cats  I  liave  operated  npon 
"  in  the  investigation  of  this."  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it.  It  certainly  struck  me  that  Dr.  Ferrier 
had  brought  himself  into  that  state  of  mind  that  he 
considered  that  he  was  justified,  no  doubt  he  thought 
properly  justified,  in  performing  a  number  of  operations 
with  regard  to  that  particular  fact  which  he  was  jjoint- 
ing  out  to  us  at  that  time.  When  he  made  that  obser- 
vation there  was  a  titter,  and  certainly  an  expression 
of  feeling  amongst  the  people,  which  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  see.  I  was  pained  at  the  fact  that  the 
people  did  seem  to  look  npon  that  assertion  of  Dr. 
Ferrier's  with  considerable  levity.  I  really  have  no 
more  to  say  than  that,  excepting  to  answer  anything 
that  your  Lordship  likes  to  ask  me. 

4253.  Did  it  not  appear  from  the  lecture,  whether 
these  operations  had  taken  place  under  complete 
anajsthesia  ? — I  understood  Dr.  Ferrier  to  say,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture,  when  he  was  first  explaining 
to  us  how  the  operations  were  performed,  that  after 
removing  a  portion  of  the  skull  the  brain  might  be 
cut  and  touched  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  certain 
movements,  and  so  on,  but  that  the  animal  felt  no 
pain. 

4254.  Then  that  impression  would  be  derived,  I 
presume,  by  that  portion  of  the  audience  who  paid 
proper  attention  to  the  lecturer  ? — I  should  think  so. 

4255.  So  that  those  who  laughed  when  this  remark 
was  made  may  presumably  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  these  animals  had  been  deprived  of 
sensibility  before  the  operation,  in  its  nature  painful, 
had  been  performed  upon  them  ? — In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  P'errier,  certainly. 

4256.  Do  you  consider,  summing  it  all  up,  that 
there  was  anything  in  what  Dr.  Ferrier  said  which 
implied  an  indifference  to  pain  on  his  own  part,  or  a 
desire  to  promote  indifference  to  pain  in  the  minds  of 
his  audience  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  The  thing 
that  occurred  to  me,  rather,  was  that  Dr.  Ferrier 
would  consider  himself  justified,  in  an  investigation  of 
that  particular  phenomenon,  in  taking  away  the  lives 
of  any  number  of  animals,  but  that  he  would  say,  I 
suppose,  in  justification  of  that,  that  the  animal  was 
not  suffering  pain. 

4257.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  Did  I  understand  you 
rightly  to  say  that  Dr.  Ferrier  said  that  the  animal, 
after  the  operation  you  have  mentioned,  suffered  no 
pain  ? — I  understood  so. 

4258.  Did  1  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
Dr.  Ferrier  had,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  stated  in 
any  way  that  the  operation  had  been  under  anes- 
thetics ? — I  understood  him  to  say,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lecture  rather,  when  he  was  describing  how 
part  of  the  skull  was  cut  off  so  as  to  expose  the  brain, 
that  it  had  been  done  under  anagstlietics. 

4259.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslakc.)  Might  I  ask  you  who 
attended  with  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  Royal 
Society  ? — Mr.  Colam  was  there,  Mr.  Reid  Thomp- 
son, and  Mr.  Thomas  Allen  of  the  South  Wales 
circuit. 

4260.  Did  you  all  leave  in  company  ? — I  think 
not. 

4261.  Is  it  new  to  you  that  any  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  attended  with  you  upon  that  occasion,  by 
appointment  probably,  left  before  the  lecture  was 
over  ? — It  is  new  to  me. 

4262.  At  all  events,  you  were  not  one  of  those  who 
left  ? — I  was  not. 

4263.  Were  the  others  sitting  near  you  ? — No. 

4264.  About  how  many  persons  were  jjresent,  do 
you  think,  as  far  as  you  could  judge  ? — I  have  never 
thought  of  that  at  all,  but  I  should  think  it  must  have 
been  50  or  60,  or  70 ;  a  considerable  number,  certainly. 

4265.  And  of  different  ages,  varying  from  quite 
young  people  to  people  of  considerable  age  ? — Yes. 

4266.  And  the  thing  that  occurred  to  you  during 
the  lecture,  and  which  you  regretted  to  find  existing, 
was  a  certain  levity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 


audience,  when  the  professor  spoke  of  the  number  of 
animals  that  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  these  jiarticular  results  ? — Yes. 

4267.  Did  he  refer,  do  you  recollect,  ]>articularly  to 
a  monkey,  and  show  a  diagram  of  a  monkey  ? — There 
was  no  diagram  of  a  monkey  ;  there  was  a  diagram  of 
a  monkey's  brain,  and  diagrams  upon  the  wall  of  a 
number  of  brains  of  different  animals. 

4268.  Was  the  whole  argument  which  the  professor 
was  using  that,  notwithstanding  a  complete  absence  of 
sensory  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  it  ga\  e  indi- 
cations by  its  movements  of  feeling  which  he  knew 
that  the  animal  did  not  feel  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 
He  said  that  it  gave  indications  of  feeling,  certainly. 

4269.  Was  not  the  argument  this,  that  although 
there  had  been  measures  taken  which  prevented  the 
animal  from  feeling,  yet  on  touching  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  the  actions  of  the  animal  would  be  such 
as  would  exist  if  the  animal  had  feeling  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

4270.  Had  you  attended  other  lectures  at  the  same 
place  ? — None  at  all. 

4271.  And  you  went  with  the  expectation  of  seeing 
animals  actually  operated  upon  in  the  room  ? — I  can 
hardly  say  with  the  expectation,  I  went  there  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  notes  of  any  operation  that  might 
be  performed. 

4272.  With  the  exception  of  what  you  say  was 
the  conduct  of  some  part  of  the  audience  in  tittering 
when  they  heard  that  many  animals  had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  establishing  of  a  particular  theory,  was 
there  anything  in  the  lecture  that  struck  you  as  not 
worthy  of  a  lecture  from  an  able  and  scientific 
man  ? — Not  at  all ;  except  this,  that  Dr.  Ferrier,  I 
thought,  showed  indifference  to  the  fiict  that  he  was 
taking  away  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  animals. 

4273.  Did  you  collect  from  him  that  he  had  per- 
formed a  single  experiment  which  was  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact,  if  it  was 
important  to  establish  that  fact  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4274.  {Mr.  Huxlet/.)  You  were  sitting  quite  close 
to  the  lecturer,  you  say  ? — Yes,  as  near  as  I  am  to 
you,  I  think. 

4275.  May  I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he 
laughed  himself  ? — No  ;  he  did  not  laugh  himself, 
but  he  smiled  ;  he  looked  up  in  this  way  {describing 
it),  and  smiled  at  the  people  at  the  top  circle  of  the 
theatre,  so  to  speak. 

4276.  Would  you  say  that  this,  which  I  find  in 
the  answer  to  question  1588,  was  a  fair  description 
of  Dr.  Ferrier's  course  of  action,  that  "  the  skill  of 
"  the  lecturer  was  used  to  cover  the  grim  character 
"  of  the  experiment  by  his  humour  ?" — It  did  not 
strike  me  so.  I  believe  there  were  two  lectures ;  I 
was  only  there  the  first  day ;  it  was  the  1st  of 
February  that  I  was  there. 

4277.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Were  you  a  party  to 
that  report  which  was  read  to  us  ? — I  am  no  party  to 
any  paper  which  is  directed  to  your  Commission  ;  I 
do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  one.  It  may  be 
that  that  commencement,  the  direction  "  To  the 
Royal  Commission,"  may  have  been  appended  to  some 
paper  to  which  I  was  a  party,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Colam  to 
bring  a  paper  to  the  Commissioners  at  all.  It  may 
be  that  at  some  committee  meeting  at  which  I  was 
not  present,  some  direction  of  that  sort  was  given. 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  have  not  attended  any 
committee  meetings  since  the  Royal  Commission  was 
issued. 

4278.  Referring  to  the  words  which  have  been 
read  just  now  by  Mr.  Huxley,  let  me  ask  you,  were 
you  any  party  to  a  report  in  which  that  language 
occurs  ? — I  think  not.  I  must  be  taken  to  be  a  party 
to  a  report  which  was  made  by  the  sub-committee, 
and  which  was  read  in  my  presence,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  such  expressions  as  that  being  used  in 
the  report. 

4279.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Were  you  a  member  of  a 
committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  upon  the 
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presentation  of  a  memorial  against  vivisection  ? — I 
was  a  member  oPtlie  committee. 

4280.  Tlieu  according  to  the  statement  that  appears 
in  our  printed  evidence,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude 
that  that  is  the  very  report  of  which  you  have  just 
heard  a  portion  read.  I  will  read  you  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  show  that.  At  question 
1567  he  is  asked,  "  Is  there  anything  that  you  desire 
"  to  bring  before  the  Commission  which  has  not  been 
"  included  in  the  questions  already  put  to  you  ?  " 
and  his  answer  is,  "  I  do  not  know  that  there 
"  is,  excepting  that  I  was  rather  anxious  first  of  all 
"  that  you  should  understand  that  the  Royal  Society 
"  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  not  the 
"  society  established  for  the  total  abolition  of  experi- 
"  ments  ;  and  secondly  I  was  instructed  when  I  came 
"  here  to  read  to  you  what  the  committee  which  was 
"  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
"  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  did  upon  the  presentation  of 
"  a  memorial  against  vivisection,  in  reference  to  the 
"  examination  of  the  allegations  of  the  memorial,  and 
"  the  deliberations  upon  its  prayer."  Then  the  next 
question  is,  "  That  is  a  document  prepared  under  the 
"  sanction  of  the  society,  and  you  are  speaking  their 
"  language  when  you  read  it  to  us  ?"  And  the  answer 
is,  "  Yes."  And  then  the  witness  proceeds  to  read  the 
document,  a  portion  of  which  you  have  just  heard. 
Now,  whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee 
here  referred  to  or  not,  you  have  not  had  the  ]5assage 
which  has  been  read  under  your  consideration  ? — I 


was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  we  call  tlie  Mr. 
sub-committee  on  vivisection.  R.  Sawyer. 

4281.  Jiut  whatever  committee  you  were  a  member   

of,  that  particular  passage  which  has  been  read  was  1  ^^'o^'- l^^a. 
not  submitted  to   you  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  ~~ 

"  grim  "  part. 

4282.  (il/r.  ITutton.)  In  answer  to  question  1576, 
Mr.  Colam  said  of  Professor  Ferrier,  "  I  have  heard 
"  him  say  that  the  animals  appeared  to  be  in  intense 
"  sufTering,  and  then  joke  about  the  stupidity  of  the 
"  animal,  especially  if  the  animal  happened  to  be  a 
"  monkey,  giving  humorous  descriptions  of  its  be- 
"  haviour,  so  much  so  that  the  whole  lecture  place 
"  was  really  like  a  comic  scene ;  "  and  on  tliat  I  put 
a  question  to  him  afterwards,  at  Question  1606,  asking 
him  to  explain  his  statement,  that  the  lecturer  joked 
about  the  stupidity  of  the  monkey,  and  asking  him 
this:  "Those  movements  were  involuntary,  were  they 
"  not  ?"  And  he  said,  "  Of  course  they  would  be, 
"  because  he  showed  that  the  animal  had  no  volition 
"  at  all."  "  And  therefore,"  I  said,  "  it  was  meant  as 
"  sort  of  joke  upon  the  apparent  expressions  of  the 
"  monkey  ?"  To  which  he  replied  "  Yes,  the  loss  of 
"  intelligence  of  the  animal."  Now  do  you  remember 
anything  of  that,  and  did  it  strike  you  that  there  was 
levity  in  that  description  of  the  loss  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  monkey  ?— I  do  not  think  tliat  tliat 
occurred  at  the  lecture  that  I  was  present  at  at  all. 

4283.  You  tliink  it  must  have  been  at  the  other 
lecture  ? — 1  think  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mk.  Joseph  Listek,  M.B 

4284.  {Chairman.^  You  are  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

4285.  And  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in 
Scotland,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — Yes. 

4286.  I  think  I  may  also  ask  you  if  you  are  a  son- 
in-law  to  the  late  Mr.  Syme  ? — Yes. 

4287.  And  you  have  not  only  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  yourself  in  the  matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  us,  but  much  of  that  experience  was  in  the 
society  of  that  very  eminent  surgeon  ? — He  was  well 
aware  of  what  I  did  in  these  matters. 

4288.  He  performed,  I  think,,  some  experiments 
himself  ?— Yes,  very  important  ones. 

4289.  Was  that  befoi'e  the  time  of  anfesthetics  ? — 
Y"es. 

4290.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  whether  I 
am  right  in  saying  of  him  that  he  was  very  desirous 
to  promote  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  animals  in 
this  particular  as  far  as  possible  ? — Undoubtedly  he 
was. 

4291.  Y^'ou   have  had  then   very  considerable  ex- 
perience upon  this  subject  ? — Y^'es,  I  have. 

4292.  2^ow  at  the  present  time,  what  is  your 
opinion  about  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  progress  of  physiological  and  surgical  and 
medical  knowledge  ? — I  consider  them  one  of  the 
most  important  means  that  we  possess  for  those 
objects. 

4293.  Can  most  of  the  experiments  that  are 
necessary  in  your  judgment  be  performed  under 
chloroform  ? — In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  the 
majority  can  vmdoubtedly. 

4294.  Of  those  that  cannot,  is  it  a  frequent  case 
that  the  more  painful  parts  of  the  experiments  can  be 
performed  under  chloroform  ? — It  is  certainly.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  anfesthetically,  and  the 
results  witnessed  afterwards. 

4295.  Where  you  perform  the  operation  itself  under 
chloroform  and  then  retain  the  animal  alive  for 
witnessing  the  consequent  results,  is  it  usually  a  very 
painful  period  to  the  animal  while  you  are  witnessing 
those  consequent  results  ? — In  my  own  experience  it 
has  as  a  rule  not  been  so.  The  wound  itself  has  as  a 
rule  been  free  from  inflammation  and  from  pain. 

4296.  Then  is  there  a    residuum  of  experiments 
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which  are  in  your  opinion  necessary  and  which  must  M.B. 
be  painful  ? — I  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  be  such.   

4297.  Are  those  experiments,  do  you  tliink,  of 
protracted  agony  on  the  part  of  the  animal  ? — Not  !is 
a  rule  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  what  the 
requirements  of  physiological  science  may  demand. 

4297f/.  If  such  experiments  were  to  be  held  to  be 
necessary,  and  were  to  be  performed  at  all,  I  need 
scarcely  ask  you  if  they  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
most  highly  educated  and  most,  competent  persons  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

4298.  And  whether  for  science  itself  that  is  not  as 
essential  as  it  is  for  humanity  ? — -Certainly. 

4299.  Now  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said,  that 
if  the  Legislature  should  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  any  check  upon  such  experiments,  it  would 
be  a  first  consideration  with  you  whether  that  legis- 
lative measure  interfered  with  any  experiments  which 
you  thought  necessary  for  the  progress  of  physiological 
knowledge  ? — Yes.  I  should  feel  it  a  very  doubtfal 
matter  whether  any  legislative  interference  could  take 
place  that  would  not  hamper  in  an  undesirable  manner 
such  investigations. 

4300.  But  your  objection  would  j^robably  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  such  impediments  were  thrown 
in  the  way  ? — Undoubtedly  if  there  were  no  impedi- 
ment thrown  in  the  way  of  investigation,  I  could  have 
no  objection  to  legislation. 

4301.  If  there  were  no  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  prosecution  by  the  most 
scientific  and  educated  persons  of  such  experiments  as 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
physiological  science  ? — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
define  who  are  the  most  scientific  and  competent 
l>ersons.  Some  private  practitioner,  for  instance,  who 
might  be  an  obscure  person  to  the  profession  generally 
might  }  et  perform  -experiments  that  might  be  very 
valuable. 

4302.  That  is  a  conceivable  case ;  but  within  your 
knowledge  has  it  ever  been  an  actual  case  ? — It  is  not 
in  my  knowledge  that  any  such  experiments  have 
been  performed  except  by  persons  of  scientific 
competence. 

4303.  Then  jirobably  all  the  persons  of  scientific 
competence  are  at  [this  moment  known  by  name  to 
yourself,  for  example  ? — Well,  any  man  who  has 
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Mr.  Iiad  a  thoroughly  good  education  as  a  medical 
J.  Lister,  student  I  should  conceive  to  be  competent.  I  should 
M.B.  think  it  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  throw  any  barrier  in 
the  way  of  his  performing  investigations  that  he 
desired.  If  I  may  be  so  egotistical  as  to  refer  to 
myself,  my  first  experiments  were  performed  when  I 
was  altogether  unknown  as  a  person  of  any  sort  of 
reputation  whatever.  When  I  first  took  in  hand  to 
teach  others,  I  felt  that  there  were  some  points  on 
which  I  desired  more  information  than  I  could  get 
satisfactorily  from  any  book,  and  my  first  experiments 
were  performed  with  the  object  of  preparing  myself 
for  teaching,  while  I  was  not  a  person  of  recognised 
scientific  attainments. 

4304.  You  performed  them  with  the  knowlege  and 
under  the  sanction  of  Professor  Syme,  did  you  not  ? — 
The  first  that  I  did  were  not  with  his  knowledge 
at  all. 

4305.  (Tlf?-.  Erichsen.)  But  you  had  already  been 
appointed  a  teacher  ? — I  had  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

4306.  {Chairman.^  And,  speaking  generally,  you 
have  said  that  your  experiments  were  performed  with 
the  knowledge  and  under  the  sanction  of  Professor 
Syme? — Not  in  the  least  by  his  direction.  I  only 
mean  that  I  used  to  converse  with  him  on  what  I  was 
doing,  and  that  what  I  did  had  his  warm  approval. 
I  said  that  with  reference  to  his  character,  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  meant  that  while  he 
very  much  disapproved  of  anything  like  cruelty  or  the 
infliction  of  needless  suflTering,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
highly  valued  such  inquiries  when  legitimately  con- 
ducted. 

4307.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  Have  your  practical 
experiments  on  living  animals  been  attended  by  a 
ntimerous  audience  ? — No  ;  they  have  been  entirely 
for  my  own  private  investigation. 

4308.  You  have  not  lectured  on  the  subject  ? — T 
have  shown  a  demonstration  before  now  to  a  class, 
many  years  ago. 

4309.  But  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
it  ?_No. 

4310.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
much  at  lectxires  or  experiments  performed  by  others  ? 
— Not  since  I  was  a  student. 

4311.  In  your  experience,  have  you  ever  witnessed 
the  efifect  that  the  experiments  have  had  upon  the 
young  men  Avho  attended  the  lectures  ? — Not  except 
in  my  own  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  then 
delivered  to  small  classes.  TJu?  influence  was,  so  far 
as  it  went,  highly  beneficial. 

■  4312.  In  what  way  beneficial  ? — Because  a  demon- 
stration of  an  actual  object  gives  information  which 
description  cannot  give. 

4313.  But  you  have  never  seen  any  experiment  or 
demonstration  which  has  caused  any  laughter  on  the 
part  of  those  who  attended  it  ? — No.  I  remember  the 
flood  of  light  thrown  upon  Dr.  Sharpey's  physiological 
class  by  his  demonstration  to  us  of  the  effects  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
the  neck  ;  how  intensely  interested  we  all  were, 
without,  certainly,  the  shadow  of  levity  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  us. 

4314.  Should  you  believe  that  amongst  the  attend- 
ants on  the  lectures  that  are  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments it  is  the  habit  to  show  any  levity  ?— I  have 
never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

4315.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  I  think  you  said  that 
in  your  opinion  experiments  on  living  animals  will 
necessarily  be  carried  on  extensively  hereafter,  and 
many  of  them  of  a  character  which  you  cannot  suggest 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

4316.  That  must  remain  to  be  determined  by  the 
necessity  pointed  out  by  experience  ? — Yes. 

4317.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  yourself  lec- 
tured, and  had  to  perform  experiments  or  to  show 
living  animals  to  your  class  ? — My  last  experiment 
was  performed  about  six  months  ago. 

4b  18.  I  refer,  not  to  private  research,  but  how  long 
is  it  since  you  have  demonstrated  to  a  class  by  means 
of  animals  under  chloroform  or  other  anesthetics  ? — 


Well,  it  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  lecturing, 
before  1860. 

4319.  All  your  lectures  have  been  given  since 
chloroform  or  other  ansesthetics  have  been  in  use  ? — 
They  have. 

4320.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
have  used  very  few  experiments  upon  living  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  ? — Yery  few ;  it  has 
not  been  much  required  in  my  department  of  teach- 
ing, which  is  that  of  surgery. 

4321.  Is  there  any  particular  branch  of  surgery  in 
which  you  teach  ?-^I  now  teach  practical  surgery.  I 
used  to  teach  the  whole  subject,  and  then,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  more  fundamental  parts,  the  pathological 
parts,  I  used  to  find  illustrations  of  that  kind  useful. 

4322.  But  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  it  is  less 
common,  is  it  not,  than  in  other  things  ? — Yery  much 
so  indeed. 

4323.  You  teach  chiefly  by  the  dead  subject  ? — Yes, 
or  in  my  case  now  upon  the  living  subject. 

4324.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  to  you  by 
Lord  Cardwell  as  to  these  experiments  [being  only 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  are 
performed  by  competent  persons ;  in  your  opinion, 
would  persons  who  were  competent  sometimes  perform 
these  experiments,  although  they  were  unknown  to 
fame  at  the  time  they  were  doing  it  ? — I  certainly 
think  so. 

4325.  And  there  would  be  a  difiicujty  in  excluding 
those  persons  ? — That  is  my  feeling.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  who  was  not  connected  with  a  school 
would  be  likely  to  perform  such  experiments,  unless 
he  had  in  him  such  an  ardent  love  of  the  pursuit  of 
physiological  truth  as  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
check  by  any  legislative  enactments. 

4326.  {Mr.  Huxley.^  Take  the  case  of  another 
science.  Suppose  that  there  was  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  persons  unknown 
to  fame  to  perform  some  experiments  in  chemistry, 
we  should  then  in  all  human  probability  have  entirely 
lost  Davy,  I  presume,  and  Faraday  ? — Precisely  so. 

4327.  And  there  probably  will  be  in  your  judgment 
no  great  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  such  a 
great  difference  between  the  physiological  sciences 
and  others  that  the  same  consequences  might  not 
follow  there  ? — That  is  very  much  my  feeling. 

4328.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  is  your  own 
feeling  about  causing  pain  to  animals  without  some 
clear  and  definite  purpose  in,  view  ? — I  think  there 
ought  always  to  be  some  clear  and  definite  purpose  in 
view.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  if  we 
consider  the  sort  of  objects  for  which  pain  is  commonly 
inflicted  upon  the  brute  creation,  as  for  example  in 
the  castration  of  male  animals  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  more  easily  fattened  and  their  flesh 
better  fitted  for  food,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
more  patient  and  docile  drudges,  (these  operations  are 
exceedingly  painful  and  often  involve  considerable 
suffering  afterwards  in  the  way  of  inflammation,  and 
the  objects  in  view  are  not  essential  to  man's  existence, 
they  merely  promote  man's  luxury  and  man's  comfort ;) 
if  for  such  purposes  painful  operations  are  performed, 
without  any  objection, — in  fact  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  such  procedures  are  legitimate, — as  compared  with 
objects  like  those,  I  confess  that  to  myself  even  a  demon- 
stration of  a  physiological  truth,  as  distinguished  from 
an  investigation,  seems  to  me  to  rank  higher.  I  believe 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  considered,  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  actual  pain  caused  to  the  animal, 
as  with  reference  to  the  effect  produced  upon  those 
who  inflict  it,  or  those  who  witness  the  infliction.  I 
think  that  for  students  to  have  unnecessary  infliction 
of  pain  practised  before  them  would  be  highly  demo- 
ralising ;  and  therefore  from  that  point  of  view  I 
think  that  such  demonstrations  should  be  performed, 
where  they  possibly  can  be,  under  ansesthetics ;  but 
that  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  pain  to 
the  animals  as  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  demo- 
ralising influence  on  the  students.  For  after  all  I 
suppose  that  the  actual  pain  caused  by  all  the  vivi- 
sectional  experiments  that  take  place  throughout  Great 
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Britain  in  a  year  would  not  amount  to  the  pain  that' 
results  from  by  the  winging  of  pheasants  in  a  single 
day's  shooting  on  the  battue  system.  There  it  is 
considered  legitimate ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not  is 
another  matter ;  but  as  compared  with  what  is  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  legitimate,  the  actual  pain  caused  by 
vivisection  is  in  truth  insignificant.  It  comes  to  be 
of  very  great  importance  in  its  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  student,  but  I  think  that  is  the  really  essential 
point  of  view. 

4329.  I  presume  from  what  you  have  said  that  you 
yourself  would  think  it  morally  wrong  to  inflict 
aeedless  pain  upon  any  animal ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
had  the  alternative  of  laeing  able  to  administer  chloro- 
form in  a  given  experiment  or  not,  you  would  think 
it  your  duty  to  administer  it  ? — Tf  I  could  attain  the 
abject  of  the  experiment  as  advantageously ;  but  not 
atiierwise.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought 
and  felt  a  great  deal ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
often  performed  these  experiments  at  very  great 
sacrifice  to  my  own  feelings  ;  but  I  have  believed  that 
the  consideration  of  the  probability  of  good  being 
trained  to  the  human  race  was  a  higher  consideration 
than  my  own  personal  feeling  in  such  a  matter. 

4330.  Your  acquaintance  with  men  following  expe- 
rimental physiology  will  doubtless  be  extensive ;  what 
is  your  judgment  about  tlie  feeling  on  those  matters 
of  the  persons  whose  opinions  you  have  reason  to 
know  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  medical  men  are 
the  most  humane  class  of  the  community.  Their 
whole  lives  consist  in  acts  of  beneficence  which  bring 
out  their  best  feelings ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
class  of  mankind  who  would  be  so  likely  to  feel 
tenderly  for  a  lower  animal  as  medical  men.  Such 
a  man  knows  what  the  suffering  is  and  appreciates 
it  no  doubt  more  truly  in  some  respects,  and  would 
sometimes  think  less  of  the  suffering  than  some  other 
persons  might ;  for  example,  he  would  know  that  a 
frog  would  not  suffer  like  a  man  ;  but  still  witli 
reference  to  the  suffering,  such  as  it  is,  I  believe 
nobody  would  feel  so  tenderly  as  a  medical  man. 

4331.  I  presume  that  if  anyone  told  you  that  he 
would  not  administer  an  anaesthetic  except  for  his 
own  convenience,  you  would  not  approve  of  that  senti- 
ment ? — Certainly  I  should  not ;  at  the  same  time  I 
would  not  push  the  thing  too  far.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  small  operation  had  to  be  performed  on  a 
horse's  neck,  involving  a  small  incision  and  not  much 
pain  consequently,  it  is  a  very  laborious  thing  to  put 
a  horse  under  chloroform,  and  I  would  not  judge  a 
man  too  hardly  who  under  such  circumstances  said 
"  On  the  whole  I  think  we  need  not  give  chloroform 
here."  I  think  we  must  not  draw  too  strict  a  Hue  of 
that  kind. 

4332.  That  was  not  the  case  which  I  had  in  my 
mind ;  I  had  in  my  mind  the  case  of  a  severe  ex- 
periment where  chloroform  could  be  administered 
easily  ? — Undoubtedly,  I  should  think  it  a  duty  under 
such  circumstances. 

4333.  {Lord  Jfinmarleigh.)  Would  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform  occupy  much  time  ? — It  occupies 
a  considerable  time  in  the  horse  ;  a  large  animal  like 
that  takes  a  long  time. 

4334.  And  in  the  dog  or  cat,  or  rabbit,  does  it  take 
long  ? — No,  not  very  long. 

4335.  How  many  minutes  should  you  say  it  would 
take  to  put  a  rabbit  under  chloroform  ? — Four  minutes, 
perliaps. 

4336.  And  a  dog  ? — 1  could  not  say  exactly  ;  not 
any  very  long  time. 

4337.  It  would  not  be  a  material  interruption, 
then,  to  any  experiment  on  those  animals  ? — No. 

4338.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  understand  that  you  con- 
sider that  experimental  physiological  research  has 
borne,  and  is  lilcely  to  bear,  very  important  practical 
results.  Could  you  enforce  that  by  anything  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Well,  perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  take  my  own  actual  experience.  The 
ex])eriments  to  which  I  have  referred  before  with 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  teaching  a  class, 
had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  kind  of  pathological 
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information,  without  which  1  believe  1  could  not  by  Mr. 
possibility  have  made  my  way  in   the  subject   of  m'b^^' 
antiseptics ;  and  that  subject,  I  believe,  is  becoming  ' 
recognised  as  one  of  considerable  practical  importance.     \  Nov.  187J 

I  have  often  felt  that  without  the  basis  which  I      .  — 

derived  from  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  thread  my  way 
through  the  very  perplexing  and  apparently  contra- 
dictoi-y  facts  which  I  met  with  in  the  first  instance. 

4339.  I  understood  you  to  attach  a.  very  great 
value  to  actual  demonsti'ation  of  facts  in  the  teaching 
of  science,  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  carried  ? — Yes. 

4340.  I  suppose  that  in  the  teaching  of  surgery, 
which  is  your  own  special  subject,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  by  the  aid  of  clear  descriptions  and 
figures  to  give  a  student  as  good  an  idea  of  an 
injury  as  you  can  give  of  most  things  by  mere  talking 
about  them,  you  would  look  upon  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  man  who  had  heard  an  injury  described,  and 
that  of  one  who  had  actually  seen  it,  as  very  different  ? 
— Very  different  indeed. 

4341.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the "  difference,  and 
yet  do  not  we  know  that  it  is,  I  might  say,  almost 
infinitely  different  ? — It  is  inconceivable  what  a  great 
difference  there  is. 

4342.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  branch  of 
medical  science,  as  in  all  others,  the  examining  bodies 
very  justly  insist  upon  every  student  having  had  at 
least  the  opportunity  of  becoming  pratically  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

4343.  And  I  presume  that  if  any  suggestion  were 
made  that  such  opportunity  of  occular  inspection 
should  be  omitted,  that  would  be  regarded  as  a  very 
retrograde  step  in  medical  education  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
the  tendency  now  is  to  insist  more  and  more  upon 
everything,  as  far  as  possible,  being  made  practical 
and  demonstrative  in  the  way  of  instruction. 

4344.  Have  you  thought  of  a  proposal  that  has 
been  made  to  prevent  all  jjainful  experimentation 
upon  animals,  that  is  to  say,  experimentation  except 
under  chloroform  or  anajsthetics,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  persons  who  may  be  provided  with  a  license 
— I  have  thought  of  that,  and  I  confess  that  it  has 
not  j^seemed  to  me  that  any  such  legislation  is  called 
for.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  temptation  existing  in 
this  country  to  experimentation  of  that  kind  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  competent  for  it. 

4345.  In  fact  you  think  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous legislation  ? — I  think  it  would  be  superfluous  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  personally  I  should  feel  it  a  sort 
of  blot  upon  our  profession,  as  implying  that  such 
legislation  was  necessary,  which  I  believe  it  in  this 
country  not  to  be. 

4346.  You  would  feel,  as  you  have  just  now  expres- 
sed yourself,  that  a  large  amount  of  suffering  is  being 
inflicted  for  various  purposes,  and  which  is  not 
meddled  with,  and  that  the  only  persons  who  inflict 
suffering  for  beneficial  purposes  would  be  meddled 
with  if  such  a.  proposal  were  carried  out  ? — They 
would  be  if  that  were  so. 

4347.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  if  that  is 
the  general  feeling,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
among  members  of  the  profession  ? — The  few  that  I 
have  talked  with  on  the  subject  have,  I  think,  that 
feeling. 

4348.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  on  which  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  a 
practical  investigator  and  teacher  of  large  experience, 
namely,  that  no  experimentation  of  this  kind  should 
take  place  except  in  laboratories,  and  that  the  labora- 
tories should  be  provided  with  a  gallery,  and  that  to 
that  gallery  the  pubhc  should  be  admitted.  Do  you 
think  that  that  suggestion  is  at  all  one  which  is  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  occujjied  in 
teaching  or  in  investigation  ? — I  should  feel  a  very 
strong  objection  to  it  myself.  In  the  first  place  (to 
allude  to  myself  again),  under  such  a  rule,  my  experi- 
ments could  not  have  tiikeii  place  ;  they  were  not  done 
in  physiological  laboratories  at  all ;  I  should  not  have 
had  tiie  opportunity  of  doing  them  in  any  physiological 
laboratory.    And  in  the  second  place,  I  think  of  all 
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rillNUTES  OF  EVIDENCK  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.         nndesii-able  things  the  most  undesirable  is  that  the 
■Lister,      public  should  witness   these  things;   because  they 
Avould  simply  see  what  they  would  not  understand, 
ov  1875     ^^^^  would  suppose  that  very  dreadful  things  were 

 '    taking  place,  when  they  were  in  reality  perfectly 

proper ;  and  no  advantage  could  possibly  be  derived, 
that  I  can  see,  from  the  public  witnessing  these  things. 

4349.  That  is  to  say,  in  point  of  fact,  very  innocent 
things  might  be  done  which  would  give  them  the  im- 
pression that  very  horrible  things  were  being  done  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  horrible  things  might  be 
done  which  would  give  them  the  impression  that  very 
innocent  things  were  being  done  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4350.  (3Ir.  Eriehse7i.)  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  in  all  your  various  capacities,  as  prac- 
titioner of  surgery  and  as  a  teacher  of  surgery,  and 
also  as  a  man  who  has  been  foremost  in  the  advance 
of  surgical  practice  and  science,  you  have  found 
experimentation  on  living  animals  necessary  ? — That 
has  been  so. 

4351.  And  that  through  the  medium  of  that  ex- 
perimentation, originally  commenced  possibly,  I  think 
I  understood  you  to  say,  with  other  views,  you  were 
gradually  led  to  the  development  of  that  method  of 
treatment  which  is  now  known  as  the  antiseptic 
system  ? — Yes. 

4352.  That  in  the  pursuit  of  that  inquiry  you  were 
led  to  ligature  the  arteries  of  some  of  the  lai-ger 
animals  ? — Yes. 

4353.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  necessary 
that  you  should  discover  some  substance  to  use  as  a 
ligature  which  did  not  produce  the  irritation  which  is 
occasioned  by  an  ordinary  ligature  ? — Yes. 

4354.  That  was  an  essential  part  of  the  business  ? 
— It  was. 

4355.  And  that  could  only  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4356.  Had  you  not  made  experiments  on  brutes, 
you  would  have  had  to  experiment  on  man  ;  there  was 
no  alternative,  was  there  ? — There  was  no  alternative. 

4357.  You  could  not  discover  such  a  thing  as  an 
antiseptic  ligature,  for  instance  the  antiseptic  catgut 
ligature,  by  any  a  ^;rjor?  reasoning  ? — It  must  be 
tested  by  experiment. 

4358.  In  ligaturing  these  larger  arteries  in  large 
animals  you  used,  I  believe,  calves,  horses,  and 
animals  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

4359.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  that  operation  of 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  large  arteries  of  a 
large  animal  is  a  painful  process? — As  it  Avas  per- 
formed with  that  particular  object  it  did  not  involve 
pain  after  the  performance  of  the  operation,  as  there 
was  really  no  inflammation. 

4360.  The  animal  could  be  ansesthetised  during 
the  operation  ? — During  the  operation  it  could  be 
anajsthetised. 

4361.  We  hnve  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
after  effects  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  an 
artery  are  extremely  painful,  is  that  so  in  your  ex- 
perience or  not  ? — It  is  certainly  not  only  contrary  to 
my  experience  in  the  lower  animals,  but  contrary  to 
my  experience  in  tlie  human  subject. 

4362.  It  is  your  opinion,  that  if  the  ligature  is 
carefully  applied,  neither  in  the  man  nor  in  the  animal 
are  the  after  effects  painful  ? — Yes  ;  especially  if,  by 
antiseptic  management  of  the  wound,  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation  is  prevented. 

4363.  Do  you  think  that  experiments  on  such 
animals  as  dogs,  calves,  and  horses,  and  animals  of 
that  description,  form  a  safe  analogy  to  the  corre- 
sponding results  in  man  ? — I  must  say  I  think  they  do. 
I  have  seen  precisely  the  same  effects  follow  in  man 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  lower  animals. 

4364.  If  you  apply  a  ligature  to  the  artery  of  a 
dog  or  of  a  horse,  and  that  animal  is  killed  some  days 
afterwards,  is  it  the  'case  that  you  would  find 
the  same  appearances,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  if  a 
ligature  had  been  applied  to  the  artery  of  a  man  who 
had  died  some  days  afterwards,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  operation,  but  perhaps  from  the  effect  of  an  injury 
or  whatever  the  cause  might  be  ? — Certainly. 


4365.  So  that  there  would  be  a  close  analogy 
between  experiments  upon  the  larger  animals  and 
upon  man  ? — Yes. 

4366.  And  it  would  be  safe  to  deduce  an  inference 
from  the  close  analogy  that  exists  between  the  two  ? — 
I  think  so. 

4367.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  do  not  think 
that  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  produce 
liardening  or  demoralising  effects  upon  students,  those 
who  witness  them  ;  that  is  the  result,  I  think,  you 
stated,  of  your  experience  in  a  very  large  medical 
school  ? — Yes,  if  done  as  any  humane  teacher  would 
do  them. 

4368.  That  the  mere  infliction  of  pain,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  that  pain  should  be  produced,  would 
not  necessarily  demoralise  or  harden  the  student  ? — • 
Certainly  it  would  not  if  it  were  done  under  a  proper 
feeling. 

4369.  I  am  supposing  that  it  is  done  in  a  solemn 
manner,  as  it  were,  by  a  man  perfectly  competent  to 
do  it,  and  with  every  possible  precaution,  but  yet  that 
pain  was  the  inevitable  result? — Yes,  I  understood 
the  question  in  that  sense. 

4370.  I  think  that  you  are  not  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  operations  on  the  human  subject  before 
the  introducti(3n  of  anassthetics  ? — I  saw  Listen  do 
the  first  operation  ever  performed  under  chloroform 
in  London.  I  was  then  a  junior  student  in  University 
College. 

4371.  From  your  knowledge,  you  must  be  aware 
that  there  were  most  dreadful  and  painful  scenes 
witnessed  every  week  and  almost  every  day  in  the 
operating  theatres  of  all  the  large  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

4372.  Do  you  think  that  the  surgeons  who  witnessed 
and  were  participators  in  these  scenes,  the  surgeons, 
in  fact,  of  a  past  generation,  and  those  who  were 
educated  at  that  period,  were  less  tender-hearted  or 
less  humane  than  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
who  perform  all  their  operations  under  the  influence 
of  ana3Sthetics  ? — I  do  not.  I  may  take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Syme's  case,  his  name  having  been  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  Syme  was  a  most  tender-hearted 
man  :  as  a  man  of  a  feeling  heart,  I  would  put  few 
before  him  ;  and  yet  more  than  half  of  his  surgical 
career  was  before  the  time  of  anesthetics. 

4373.  He  had  a  most  active  surgical  career,  and 
had  been  a  great  operator  before  the  year  1846  or 
1847,  when  anfesthetics  were  introduced? — Yes. 

4374.  In  performing  these  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  you  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  larger 
animals.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  experiment 
on  the  frog  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

4375.  Do  you  think  that  the  sensibihty  of  the  frog 
is  as  exalted  as  the  sensibility  of  those  larger  animals 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking  of? — Undoubtedly 
not.    Perhaps   I   might  illustrate  that   subject  by 
examples.    The  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  animal 
organisation,  the  lower  is  the  sensibihty.    I  remember 
being  very  much  struck,  when  a  medical  student,  with 
the  following   circumstance.     I   had  some  marine 
animals  for  observation  in  a  vessel  of  sea  water, 
some  of  them  attached  to  a  piece  of  rock  ;  and  out  of 
a  crevice  in  the  stone  there  haijpened  to  come  a  very 
long  sort  of  sea  worm,  and  the  creature's  tail  was 
still  in  the  rock  Avhile  the  head  was  moving  about,  as 
if  in  search  of  food.    1  wished  to  draw  the  animal 
out  to  see  what  the  tail  resembled,  and  I  took  hold  of 
it  near  the  tail  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  necessarily 
pinching  it  extremely  severely  ;  yet  the  front  of  the 
creature  continued  its  exploratory  movements,  abso- 
lutely unaffected  by  the  very  severe  treatment  of  the 
part  near   the   tail.     I  was  very  much   struck,  I 
recollect,  by  seeing  that.    Then  if  we  proceed  higher, 
take,  for  instance  a  fish,  to  which  a  frog  is  closely  allied 
in  organisation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  in  which  a 
salmon   pulls  when  it  has  taken  the  fly  is  as  good 
evidence  as  any  experiment  made  for  the  purpose  can 
afford,  that  the   sensibility   of  the  tongue  and  the 
interior  of  the  throat  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  human  subject.    Supposing  a  man  were  caught 
by  a  sharp  hook  in  the  tongue  or  interior  of  the  throat, 
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be  could  not  by  possibility  pull,  as  tbe  salmon 
does,  against  the  hook ;  the  torture  Avould  be  so 
exquisitely  great  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
him  to  pull  in  that  Avay.  That  is  one  instance ;  but 
it  seems  -to  me  that  it  is  only  one-  among  many  that 
might  be  given  which  are  perfectly  conclusive  on 
the  matter. 

4376.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  animal  in  that 
case  suffering  any  particular  pain,  but  he  tries  to 
escape,  he  is  restrained,  and  he  is  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position,  just  as  he  would  be  if  put  into  a  basket  ? 
— Supposing  we  really  believed  that  a  fish  when  hooked 
suiFered  as  a  man  would  suffer,  it  would  surely  not  be 
legitimate  to  set  a  long  sea  line  and  let  cod  and  other 
fisli  remain  attached  to  its  hooks  for  hours  together. 
Nor  should  we  be  justified  in  putting  a  lot  of  herrings 
down  in  the  bottom  of  a' boat,  if  we  supposed  that 
they  would  sutler  in  their  death  as  the  persons  put 
into  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  suffered.  I  am 
astonished  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  the 
question. 

4377.  ( Lord  Winmarleif/h.)  You  said  that  hun- 
dreds of  other  instances  could  be  given.  Could  you 
give  us  some  one  or  two  more  ? — I  have  been  told  (on 
good  authority,  that  a  crab  'in  a  vivarium  was  seen 
eating  food,  while  another  crab  was  eating  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eater.  There  is  a  practice 
familiar  to  boys,  Avhicli  is  this :  Take  a  dragon 
fly  and  take  off  the  abdomen,  and  then  give  the' 
creature  food,  and  see  it  swallow.  The  food  passes 
out  through  the  gullet  and  the  creature  goes  on 
voraciously  eating,  its  appetite  never  satisfied. 

4378.  Have  you  seen  that  experiment  done  ? — I 
have  not,  but  I  have  known  it  done. 

4379.  {Mr.  Erichse/i.)  In  your  experiments  on 
frogs,  you  have  not  found  it  necessary  as  a  rule  to 
anjesthetise  them  by  chloroform  or  ether  ? — There  is 
great  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  because 
it  stimulates  the  frog's  web  and  produces  inflammatory 
action. 

4380.  In  an  animal  like  the  frog  (we  will  keep  to 
the  frog  at  present),  would  you  take  the  movements 
of  the  animal  kicking,  struggling,  and  so  on,  as 
necessary  indications  of  pain  ? — Certainly  not,  because 
they  go  on  after  the  frog's  head  has  been  removed. 

4381.  Or  the  spinal  cord  divided? — Yes,  the  spinal 
cord  divided  next  the  brain. 

4382.  {Lord  Winmarlebjh.)  At  the  same  time, 
when  a  dog  is  flogged  Avith  a  whip,  or  struck  with  the 
foot,  or  hit  Avith  a 'stick,  he  shoAVS,  does  he  not,  by  his 
howling,  and  by  the  mode  in  Avhich  he  crouches  and 
puts  his  tail  between  his  legs,  that  he  does  suffer  very 
o-reat  pain  ? — The  dog  is  of  course  in  a  very  different 
position  from  the  frog;  very  much  more  highly 
orirnnised,  and  cori'cspondingly  much  more  sensitive. 

4383.  I  collected  from  Avhat  you  said  before,  that 
the  lower  you  go  in  the  animal  creation  the  less 
sensible  the  animals  are  to  pain  ? — Yes  ;  biit  the 
dog  being  comparatively  high  in  organization,  is  cor- 
respondingly high  in  sensibility. 

4384.  Take  a  Avorm  ? — I  have  taken  one  instance 
of  a  worm. 

4385.  Take  a  AVorm  put  on  a  hook  ;  Avhen  it  writhes 
about,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  Avorm  does  not 
suffer  pain  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  suffering  there 

'  is  probably  almost  nil. 

4386.  HoAv  do  you  prove  that  ?— The  analogy  of 
all  i^hysiology  proves  it.  The  mere  movement  to 
which  Mr.  Erichsen  Avas  referring  just  now  is  in 
itself  no  necessary  indication  of  suflering  ;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  paralysed  man,  where  there  is  abso- 
hitely  no  feeling,  pinching  the  leg  or  tickling  the 
foot  will  often  cause  the  leg  to  kick  violently,  Avithout 
there  being  the  slightest  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

4387.  {Mr.  Ericlisen.)  Or  Avithout  his  being  even 
conscious  of  the  limb  moving  ? — Yes. 

4388.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  But  you  woidd  not  argue, 
wovild  you,  that  because  a  paralysed  man  kicked  vio- 
lently Avhen  he  Avas  not  conscious  of  the  suffering,  it 
was  no  proof,  if  he  Avere  not  paralysed,  that  he  felt 


pain  ?     You   would   not   argue    from   the    reflex  Mr. 
action  in  the  case  where  the  man  was  not  suffering,      -J-  Lister, 
that  it  did  not  prove  that  he  was  suffering  in  case  he         ^I  B. 
Avere  not  paralysed  ? — Of  course  not.    I  only  take     j  Kov  187; 
that  as   absolute  CA'idence  that  movement  does  not  . 
necessarily  imply  suffering. 

4389.  You  mean  to  say,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
proA'O  it ;  but  still,  if  the  frog  were  Avhole  and  per- 
fectly unparalysed,  as  far  as  you  know,  it  Avould  rather 
be  evidence  that  it  does  suffer,  Avould  it  not  ? — Not 
evidence  that  it  did  sufler.  For  example,  take  the 
sensitive  plant ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody 
imagines  that  the  sensitive  plant  suffers  when  the  leaves 
are  so  stimulated  as  to  induce  them  to  contract. 

4390.  Still,  the  frog  is  comparati\'ely  A^ery  high  iu 
the  order  of  organised  beings.  It  has  a  A'ery  large 
proportion  of  nerve  system  to  its  whole  being,  has  it 
not  — The  brain  is  not  very  large  in  proportion  to 
its  whole  being. 

4391.  But  the  nervous  system  on  the  whole  is,  is 
it  not  ?  We  have  had  it  called  the  physiologist's 
animal  on  that  account.  Is  it  not  selected  as  the  phy- 
siologist's animal  because  it  has  so  considerable  a 
proportion  of  nerA'ous  system  to  the  Avhole  being  ? — 
1  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason  that  it  is  selected. 
It  is  selected  for  its  convenience,  because  it  is  so 
tolerant  of  severe  treatment,  and  also  undoubtedly 
larg(4y  from  the  fact  of  its  being  not  supposed  to 
suffer  materially. 

4392.  Then  avc  have  been  told  by  a  A-eterinary 
surgeon  tliat  frogs  do  shoAV  CA'ery  sign  of  A'ery  consi- 
derable suffering  under  the  influence  of  parasites  ;  and 
from  that  he  argued  that  the  frog  probably  was  not  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  sensation  as  you  have  just  been 
representing  it  ? — It  Avould  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
that  frogs  suffer  from  parasites. 

4393.  You  were  saying  that  you  personally,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  your  colleagues,  would  think  it 
a  blot  on  the  profession  if  any  restriction  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  imposed.  Now  do  you  think  that  the 
factory  OAvners  woidd  be  justified  in  thinking  it  a  blot 
on  their  jirofession  that  certain  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  their  employment  of  children  ? — Well, 
perhaps  if  I  were  a  factory  OAvner  I  might  feel  it 
rather  a  blot  upon  myself. 

4394.  Do  not  you  think  that  these  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  legislative  restraint  is  sometimes 
allowable,  that  the  interests  of  the  creatures  Avhose 
Avelfare  is  at  stake  cannot  be  defended  by  themselves, 
and  that  these  interests  run  counter  to  the  interests  of 
the  persons  Avho  cause  them  the  suffering,  or  Avho  are 
liable  to  cause  them  the  suffering.  That  is  the  case 
with  the  factory  children,  for  instance;  they  are  not 
able  to  defend  their  OAvn  interests,  and  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  trade  are  at  issue  and  in  conflict. 
NoAV  is  not  that  equally  true  of  this  particular  case, 
that  the  interests  of  physiologists  in  the  adA  ancement 
of  knowledge,  and  the  interests  of  the  animals  which 
are  experimented  on  in  order  to  adA'ance  knoAvledge, 
are  in  conflict  Avith  each  other  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
equally  the  case.  I  believe  that  there  was  a  case  for 
the  Factory  Acts,  as  far  as  I  have  understood,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a  case  for  any  action  here. 

4395.  NoAv  you  haA-e  said  A'ery  justly  that  the 
medical  profession  are  probably  the  most  humane  in 
the  world  ;  but  is  not  that,  in  a  verj^  great  measure, 
because  the  Avhole  object  of  their  eftbrt  is  to  diminish 
suflering.  That,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons, 
is  it  not,  Avhy  they  are  so  humane ;  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  diminishing  suffering  ? — Y^es.  They  are 
brought  into  circumstances  in  Avhich  their  best 
feelings  are  brought  out  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily ;  their  sympathies  are  evoked, 
as  it  were,  whether  they  will  or  not. 

4396.  NoAV  that  does  not  apply  in  any  Avay,  does  it, 
to  the  class  of  physiologists  Avho  are  engaged  in 
extending  knoAvledge  by  these  inquiries,  and  not 
engaged  in  healing,  &c.  ? — Well,  it  applies  less,  of 
course,  in  proportion  as  a  man  may  be  more  purely 
devoted  to  abstract  physiological  inquiry.  If  he  is 
not  engaged  at  all  in  medical  practice,  of  course,  in 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.         SO  far  as  it  does  not  apply  to  him,  further  than  his 
J.  Lister,     medical  instruction  had  a  humanising  influence  upon 
M.B.        Yiiro.  as  a  student. 

  4397.  Therefore  in   his  case  you  have  not  the 

Nov.  1875,    gyg^j..^jj^gg  tljat  his  whole  life  is  bent  on  diminishing 
suffering  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4398.  And  a  very  large  class,  an  increasing  class,  of 
physiologists  are  springing  up,  are  they  not,  in  this 
country,  and  are  likely  to  be  needed  ? — I  think  it 
very  likely  that  there  are. 

4399.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  very 
much  afraid  of  diminishing  the  number  of  private 
inquiries  of  this  kind.  Now  it  has  been  given  in 
evidence  by  a  very  eminent  man .  here  that  if  nine 
tenths  at  least  of  this  sort  of  original  research  were 
strangled  the  remaining  tenth  would  be  all  that  any- 
body would  find  any  advantage  from.  Does  that  in 
any  way  agree  with  your  knowledge  of  the  original 
research  that  has  been  going  on  ? — No,  I  should  not 
give  such  a  proportion  as  that.  But  besides  that, 
supposing  it  were  true,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
body to  say  which  was  the  one  tenth  that  was  to  be 
encouraged,  and  which  were  the  nine  tenths  that 
were  to  be  discouraged. 

4400.  It  would  be  very  difficult  no  doubt  ? — Im- 
possible. 

4401.  Still  if  you  are  to  prevent  an  immense  amount 
of  suffering  to  animals  that  is  useless,  you  must  set 
against  that,  some  disadvantage  in  checking  investiga- 
tions that  might  be  useful  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can 
properly  describe  it  as  "an  immense  amount"  of 
suffering  to  animals.  If  you  compare  it  with  what 
animals  suffer  from  being  caught  in  traps  and  in  various 
sorts  of  ways  injured  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  human  life,  not  to  mention  what  they  suffer  in 
death  from  natural  causes,  cold  and  hunger  and  injury 
and  disease,  that  which  vivisection  occasions  is  an  abso- 
lutely insignificant  amount  in  the  abstract. 

4402.  But  though  an  insignificant  amount  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  at  all  an  insignificant  amount  in  other 
countries,  and  it  may  become  a  very  significant  amount 
in  this  country  ? — If  it  ever  should  be  so  I  should 
think  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
legislation. 

4403.  And  not  at  the  time  when  the  danger  is  begin- 
ning to  occur,  when  we  are  actually  getting  a  new 
school  of  men  who  are  not  employed  in  diminishing 
suffering,  but  who  are  employed  in  merely  investi- 
gating physiology  as  a  pure  science  ?  —  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  persons 
engaged  in  that  way  in  this  country  prosecuting  it  in 
any  inhuman  spirit. 

'4404.  But  now  let  me  ask  your  opinion  of  an 
investigation  which  we  have  had  a  good  deal  before 
us,  in  which  a  dog  has  been  subjected  to  eight  or  nine 
hours  suffering,  of  the  amount  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  form  an  opinion  (some  witnesses 
have  told  us  it  was  very  gi'eat,  and  some  have  told 
us  it  was  very  small),  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  power  of  rhubarb  in  increasing  the  secretion  of 
the  liver.  Now  assuming  the  suffering  were  very 
great,  do  you  think  that  is  a  sufficient  end  for  inflicting 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  pure  suffering  on  the  dog  ? — 
I  must  say  I  do.  The  other  day  I  saw  in  the  country 
a  rat  that  had  been  caught  by  two  legs  in  a  rat  trap, 
the  creature  must  have  been  suffering  for  hours ;  that 
is  a  kind  of  thing  which  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  and  which  you  can  never  stop.  Now  the 
suffering  there  is  very  much  greater  than  the  suffering 
in  the  case  that  you  mentioned. 

4405.  But  still  it  is  not  suffering  consciously  in- 
dicted ? — The  one  is  suffering  consciously  inflicted  for 
a  noble  object,  the  other  was  thoughtlessly  inflicted 
for  the  comparatively  ignoble  and  selfish  object  of 
keeping  the  rat  from  stealing  fruit. 

4406.  But  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  you 
considered  that  the  fact  of  its  being  consciously  in- 
flicted was  a  great  additional  mischief? — Not  the 
fact  of  its  being  consciously  inflicted,  but  unnecessary 
suffering  inflicted  consciously. 

4407.  You  would  not  think  it  in  itself  an  evil,  the 


mere  fact  that  it  had  been  consciously  inflicted  ? — 
No,  if  a  man  has  a  due  sense  of  his  responsibility  and 
the  importance  of  the  object  before  him. 

4408.  Not  even  though  the  creature  itself  is  not 
the  object  of  his  sympathy,  but  is  sacrificed  to  some 
remoter  object  of  symyathy  ? — I  still  think  so.  Take 
for  instance  such  a  case  as  this  :  suppose  a  race  horse 
had  some  tumour  growing  upon  it,  upon  some  place 
where  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
creature's  health,  but  merely  with  his  running,  or 
where  it  produced  a  blemish  to  his  appearance ;  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  would  object  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  being  called  in  to  take  out  the  tumour,  and 
even  if  it  were  done  without  chloroform  there  would 
be  no  outcry,  although  it  would  be  entirely  for  the 
pocket  or  the  pride  of  the  possessor  that  the  operation 
would  be  performed. 

4409.  Probably!  it  would  be  for  the  creature's 
advantage  too  ? — It  might  not  be  so  in  the  very  least. 

4410.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  relation 
between  the  man  and  the  creature  on  which  he  is 
inflicting  suffering  for  a  remote  purpose  is  in  itself  an 
evil  ;  you  think  that  it  does  not  tend  to  harden  the 
sympathies  towards  the  lower  animals  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  does  at  all  if  it  is  done  in  a  right  spirit. 

4411.  Can  you  give  us  any  impression  at  all  as  to 
the  first  experiments  you  made ;  were  they  made 
under  chloroform.  I  refer  to  your  earliest  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  ? — My  earliest  experiments 
were  made  on  the  frog,  which  I  believe  suffers  so 
little  that  its  sufferings  scarcely  need  be  considered. 
I  daresay  many  here  may  have  seen  frogs  shown  at 
soirees  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  frog's  body  being  in  a  bag  and  the 
toes  tied  out.  If  people  really  supposed  that  frogs 
were  suffering  as  much  as  we  should  if  we  had  our 
fingers  tied  with  strings,  we  should  not  tolei-ate  such 
an  exhibition. 

4412.  Surely  the  question  is  not  whether  they 
suffer  as  much  as  we  do ;  it  might  be  conceded  that 
they  do  not ;  but  whether  they  suffer  very  much. 
Now  we  had  evidence  given  us  that  frogs  were  kept  in 
a  jar  till  ulcers  formed  all  round  the  eye  from  the 
unhealthy  manner  in  which  they  had  been  kepi,  and 
that  that  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever.  Should  you  think  that  frogs  with  ulcers 
all  round  their  eyes  suffered  nothing  ? — I  really  do 
not  suppose  that  they  suffer  much  as  a  matter  of  my 
own  belief. 

4413.  That  is  very  much  matter  of  conjecture,  I 
suppose  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all.  Take  the 
case  that  I  mentioned,  for  instance,  of  the  salmon ;  I 
think  that  is  absolute  proof  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
salmon's  tongue  and  throat  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  our  own. 

4414.  Proof  for  the  salmon  but  not  for  the  frog  ? — 
But  the  salmon  and  the  frog  are  very  closely  allied. 

4415.  Then  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the  practice, 
which  we  find  prevails  in  some  schools,  of  not 
regarding  the  frog  as  a  sensitive  animal  at  all,  and 
not  administering  aneesthetics  during  operations  on  it 
which  would  without  them  be  painful  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  anesthetics  to  frogs,  I  must 
confess. 

4416.  Is  that  view  at  all  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  or  is  it  simply  that  you  think  it  does  not 
suffer  ?  Is  there  any  considei'able  difficulty  in  giving 
ether  ? — There  is  another  reason,  that  for  one  purpose 
for  which  the  frog  is  very  often  used,  demonstrating  the 
circulation  in  the  transparent  web  of  the  foot,  if  you 
give  chloroform  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the 
vapour  of  the  chloroform  from  irritating  the  web  and 
producing  unnatural  appearances. 

4417.  Does  that  apply  to  ether  or  injecting  opium  ? 
— I  have  not  tried  ether  myself,  but  I  think  it  would 
probably  have  a  similar  effect. 

4418.  Or  injecting  opium? — Injecting  opium  might 
be  as  painful  to  the  frog  as  the  experiment  that  you 
were  going  to  perform. 

4419.  There  is  no  great  pain  attending  the  injection 
of  opium  into  the  human  subject,  is  there  ? — No  ;  but 
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the  mere  holding  the  frog  in  your  warm  hand  is 
about  as  painful,  probably,  as  any  experiment  that  you 
would  perform ;  to  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  must 
be  very  painful,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  suffering. 

4420.  Then  you  would  think  the  experiment  which 
is  given  in  the  handbook  before  us,  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  frog  to  35°  or  40°  Centigrade,  a 
painful  operation  ?— I  should,  relatively  to  the  animal ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  sufferings  of  the  frog  are 
deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

4421.  Do  you  think  that  these  kinds  of  experiments 
would  be  materially  hampered  by  excluding  the 
domestic  animals,  dogs,  cats,  and  horses,  from  theni 

 I  cannot  imagine  what  object  there  would  be  in 

so  doing. 

4422.  Only  that  evidence  has  been  given  to  us 
that  they  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  hyper-assthesia,  a 
kind  of  suffering  which  is  not  the  case  at  all  with 
the  rabbit  or  the  non-domestic  animals? — I  confess 
J  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  fact.  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  proportion  the  wild  rabbit  would 
suffer  as  much  as  the  domesticated  rabbit.  • 

4423.  But  the  rabbit  itself  is  a  creature  which 
apparently  gives  very  little  sign  of  suffering  of  any 
kind,  is  it  not  ? — The  scream  of  a  rabbit  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  hear. 

4424.  Do  you  think  that  no  distinction  could  be 
drawn  between  the  different  classes  of  the  lower 
animals?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
thing  to  make  any  such  limitation. 

4425.  {Chairman.)  Your  objection  to  legislation 
is  founded  mainly  upon  the  opinion  that  no  occasion 
has  arisen  for  it  yet  in  this  country  ?— Certainly. 

4426.  That  the  operations  are  performed  by  persons 
who  are  perfectly  competent,  and  who  have  a  just 
sense,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  of  their  responsibility 
in  the  matter  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  distinct  belief. 

4427.  If  they  were  performed  by  other  persons  you 
think  that  the  effect  would  be  demoralising  ?— I  think 


that  if  there  were  infliction  of  wanton  cruelty  that 
would  be  very  demoralising. 

4428.  And  if  demoralising,  then  reasonably  to  be 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  legislature  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

4429.  So  that,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  your 
objection  is  that  legislation  is  superfluous  ? — Yes; 

4430.  And  when  you  express  a  sentiment  that  it 
might  be  in  some  way  dishonouring  to  your  profession, 
or  a  blot  upon  your  profession,  it  would  merely  be 
the  application  to  them  of  legislative  precautions,  for 
which  you  think  they  have  given  no  provocation  and 
no  occasion  ? — Yes,  as  implying  that  there  had  been 
a  necessity,  which  I  did  not  lielieve  existed. 

4431.  But  if  it  should  be  the  object  of  legislation 
to  limit  the  power  of  performing  any  of  these  experi- 
ments to  persons  who  are  competent,  and  who  have 
a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  only  to 
exclude  persons  who  are  neither  competent  nor  have 
such  a  sense  of  responsibility,  perhaps  that  sentiment 
would  be  diminished  ? — If  it  could  be  done  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  private  investigation  it  might  be 
unobjectionable. 

4432.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake ^  Do  you  yourself  think 
that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  pain  that  a  dog 
suffers,  as  compared  with  that  which  a  rabbit  suffers 
under  vivisection  ? — It  is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  had  much  experience.  I  have  several 
times  operated  on  rabbits,  but  I  have  not  operated 
much  on  dogs. 

4433.  Now,  take  a  smaller  animal  than  the  rabbit ; 
do  you  think  there  is  any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  pain  which  a  guinea  pig  would  suffer 
and  that  which  a  rabbit  would  suffer  under  vivisection  ? 
— That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

4434.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  pain  that  a  wild  fox 
suffers  as  compared  with  that  which  a  dog  suffers  ? — 
That  I  could  not  say  ;  it  is  a  subject  to  whijch  I  have 
not  had  my  attention  directed. 


Mr. 
J.  Lister, 
M.B. 

1  Nov.  187.5. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mk.  George  Richard  Jesse  called  in  and  examined. 


4435.  ( Chairman:)  Are  you  in  any  profession  ?— 
I  am  retired  from  one. 

4436.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  what 
it  was  ? — Railway  engineer. 

4437.  I  think  you  are  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  ?— Yes.  _ 

4438.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a  statement  to  this 
Commission  on  behalf  of  that  society  ?— I  am. 

4439.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  so  ? — As 
already'stated  in  a  letter  to  this  Commission,  I  appear 
at  its  request,  not  as  a  medical  or  scientific  witness. 
My  opinion  as  to  vivisection  has  been  arrived  at  by 
intimacy    and    close   friendship   with   animals,  the 
perusal  of  books  written  by  vivisectors,  and  conversa- 
tion with  medical  and  other  men,  some  of  whom  have 
witnessed  the  torture  of  animals  for  so  termed  scientific 
purposes.    I  am,  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Vivisection,  prepared  to  amply  and  fully 
establish  that   the  cruelties   of  vivisectors  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  am  prepared  to  establish  that  by  furnishing  extracts 
from  the  books  written  by  those  men  themselves.  I 
■wish  also  to  produce  correspondence  between  some  of 
those  men  and  our  association  ;  moreover,  extracts 
from  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid,  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  That 
these  practices  are  becoming  a  moral  ulcer,  that  they 
tend  to  demoralise  mankind,  and  are  by  education  viti- 
ating the  minds  of  the  young,  I  wish  to  prove  by  the 
above  and  other  works,  and  by  reading  extracts  from 
Youatt's  "  Humanity  to  Brutes  "  (the  famous  veterin- 
ary surgeon),  Dr.  Elliotson's  "  Human  Physiology," 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  Drummond's 
"Rights  of  Animals,"    Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments, 
Dr.  Bennett's  experiments,  and  other  books,  includ- 
ing  "Elementary   Lessons  in  Physiology,"  "The 
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Quarterly  Review"  for  1849,  and  also  by  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection. 
The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection,  which 
contains  many  professional  men  amongst  its  members, 
peers,  professors,  ofiBcers  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
and  others,  wishes  to  make  known  through  this 
Commission  to  the  people  of  England  the  deeds  that 
have  been  done,  and  the  opposition  to  the  exposure  of 
them  it  has  met  with  from  the  unfair  conduct  of 
the  "Times,"  "Standard,"  and  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette." 

4440.  Can  you  put  in  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
society  ? — Not  at  this  moment. 

4441.  But  you  can  send  one  to  the  secretary,  I 
presume  ? — I  could  not  quite  pledge  myself  to  that, 
because  there  are  some  who  are  members,  and  who 
would  not  like  their  names  to  be  known. 

4442.  We  only  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  us 
correctly  whether  you  are  prepared  to  send  in  a  list 
or  not.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  ? — No,  excuse 
me,  that  would  be  an  erroneous  impression.  I  am 
prepared  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  people  who  have 
given  their  names  to  the  association,  and  which 
comprises  by  very  far  the  greater  number  of  its 
members.  1  am  prepared  to  give  that,  but,  of  course, 
I  cannot  in  honour  give  the  names  of  men  who  wish 
their  names  to  be  private.  If  you  like,  1  will  apply 
to  those  men  also. 

4443.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  with 
your  statement  ? — This  is  one  of  the  first  that  comes 
to  hand :  The  British  Medical  Journal,  December 
5th,  1874. — "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
"  Medical  Association  to  investigate  the  antagonism 
"  of  medicines,  by  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D., 
"  F.R.S.E.,  Chairman  and  Reporter."  I  should  only 
take  up  time,  I  think,  unnacessarily,  by  reading  a 
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great  deal  of  this.    I  Avill  come  to  the  pai't,  if  you 
B.  Jesse,    will  allow  mc,  ivhich  is  most  cogent  to  the  point. 

  "  Exi>eriment  473. — A  male  cat,  weighing  4  lbs.  9  oz., 

1  Nov.  187.5.  "  had  six  grains  of  xheine  injected  under  the  skin  ot 
"  the  back.  For  five  minutes  nothing  was  observed. 
"  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  began  to  move  back- 
"  wards  and  forwards,  and  the  excitement  gradually 
"  increased  until  the  close  of  15  minutes  after  the 
"  administration  of  the  drug,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
"  frantic.  These  fits  of  intense  cerebral  excitement 
"  afterwards  occurred  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
"  minute? ;  between  them  the  animal  lay  quiet.  It 
"  appeared  to  be  extremely  susceptible  to  irritation, 
"  A  stick  brought  near  it  was  immediately  bitten. 
"  Salivation  became  very  profuse.  Twelve  minutes 
"  after  the  dose  had  been  given  the  cat  had  difficulty 
"  in  moving  its  posterior  extremities.  This  difficulty 
"  gradually  passed  into  complete  paraplegia.  Thirty 
"  minutes  after  it  could  not  move  the  hinder  part  of 
"  its  body,  but  its  senses  were  very  acute.  The  ani- 
"  mal  noticed  every  movement  made  near  it,  and  it 
"  tried  to  bite.  I'he  paralysis  gradually  invaded  the 
"  fore  extremities  also,  and  the  cat  was  unable  to  sit 
"  up.  It  lay  with  its  head  slightly  raised,  but  still 
"  there  was  the  same  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  hear- 
"  iug  and  vision,  and  it  was  easily  irritated.  It 
"  remained  in  this  condition  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
"  when,  after  two  very  severe  clonic  spasms,  it  died. 
"  The  narrative  of  the  above  experiment  indicates 
"  intense  cerebral  excitement,  associated  with  gradual 
"  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord."  In  regard 
to  some  experiments  I  have  here,  the  Society  has 
made  extracts  from  them  and  printed  them,  and  we 
have  taken  out  the  pith  of  them,  as  we  consider  ;  and 
it  may  save  your  time  if  I  read  what  we  printed.  I 
can  leave  the  document  with  yon,  so  that  you  can 
verify  it. 

4444.  Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please  ? — It  is  No.  13 
of  our  publications. 

"  Facts  :  '  Thine  own  mouth  condemneth  thee,  and 
not  I :  Yea,  thine  own  lips  testify  against  tliee.' — 
(Job,  loth  ch.,  5th  and  6th  v.)  As  it  is  often  asserted 
that  the  practices  of  vivisectors  are  exaggerated,  this 
Society  brings  forward  more  examples  of  them. 
'  Experimental  Researches  in  Cerebral  Physiology 
and  Pathology, '  by  David  Ferrier,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(Edin.),  M.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
King's  College,  London,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
West  London  Hospital.  '  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Crich- 
ton  Browne  for  kindly  placing  at  my  disposal  the 
resources  of  the  Pathological  Laboratorj'-  of  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  pigeons, 
fowls,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  for  the 
purposes  of  my  research.  The  animals  were  extended 
on  boai'ds,  the  head  and  limbs  first  tied  with  cords, 
^vhich  were  afterwards  relaxed.  The  brain  Avas  ex- 
posed by  sawing  away  part  of  the  skull  ;  the  surface 
then  extended  by  pincers,  and  electrical  shocks  or 
irritation  given  through  copper  wires  applied  to  it. 
Concentrated  chromic  acid  was  also  squirted  into  the 
brain  through  a  small  hole  in  the  skull.  Experi- 
ment I. — Medium-sized  guinea-pig.  Narcotised  with 
chloroform,  and  the  greater  part  of  left  hemisphere 
exposed.  The  animal  was  then  placed  on  the  floor, 
and  watched.  On  recovery  from  stupor  the  body 
becomes  curved  from  left  to  right,  the  head  touching 
the  tail.  Active  movements  of  the  fore-legs  are  made, 
causing  the  animal  to  rotate  round  from  left  to  right. 
Sometimes  the  animal'  makes  violent  struggles,  and 
falls  on  its  back.  When  the  muscles  of  the  right  side 
are  forcibly  overcome,  the  state  of  pleurosthotonus 
returns  on  removal  of  the  resistance.  When  placed 
on  its  right  side  the  animal  makes  rapid  movements 
with  both  fore  and  hind  legs,  as  in  running,  but  is 
unable  to  alter  its  position.  When  placed  on  its  left 
side,  it  becomes  curled  from  left  to  right,  as  before, 
and  regains  its  feet.  The  pleurosthotonus  and  move- 
men  is  of  the  legs  occasionally  remit.  Half  an  hour 
after  the  operation  the  animal  is  able  to  rest  quietly 
on  its  feet,  but  with  the  head  directed  towards  the 
tail,  from  left  to  right.    The  animal  was  then,  45 


minutes  after  the  operation,  again  narcotised,  and 
submitted  to  electric  stimulation,  but  death  took  place, 
probably  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform,  during  the 
first  application  of  the  electrodes.  Apparently  the 
brain  retained  its  excitability,  but  I  discovered  that 
the  movements  induced  by  stimulating  different  parts, 
and  which  were  on  the  left  side,  were  in  reality  due  to 
conducted  currents  from  too  strong  stimidation.  The 
inferences  I  subsequently  drew  from  the  experiment 
were  that  the  vital  irritation,  consequent  on  ex- 
posure of  the  hemisphere,  acted  on  the  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  through  the  corpus 
striatum,  causing  tetanic  spasm  and  pleurosthotonus. 
The  next  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  ascertain,'  &c.  '  Several  rabbits  and  cats  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,'  &c.  After  detailing  the 
above.  Dr.  David  Ferrier  proceeds  to  assert,  '  It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  once  for  all,  that  before  and 
throughout  all  the  following  experiments,  ether  or 
chloroform  was  administered.'  The  natural  in- 
ference from  this  qualified  statement  must  necessarily 
be  that  narcotics  were  not  administered  in  all  the 
pi'evious  ex-periments,  whether  in  later  ones  they 
Avere  always  given  or  not,  or  given  to  render  the 
creatures  helpless.  Whether  the  details  now  pub- 
lished invalidate  the  assertion  of  Dr.  David  Ferrier, 
whether  intense  and  pi-otracted  agony  was  inflicted, 
may  be  estimated  by  these  extracts  '  from  a  '  mere 
preliminary  instalment  of  a  more  extended  and 
complete  investigation,'  as  these  experiments  are 
termed  by  Dr.  David  Ferrier.  The  public  may 
perhaps  realise  from  them  what  is  the  significance  of 
the  phrase,  experimenting  on  animals  under  anaes- 
thetics. 'Experiment  III. — The  next  experiment 
was  made  on  a  large  strong  cat.  The  skull  was 
removed,'  &c.  '  The  animal  Avas  only  partially 
narcotised.'  P.  68.  '  My  experiments,  therefore, 
had  to  be  extended  over  a  great  many  different 
animals,'  &c.  'With  and  without  chloroform,  the 
application  of  the  electrodes  apparently  produced 
no  effect,  the  animal  remaining  perfectly  quiet. 
Occasionally,  during  application  of  stronger  currents, 
the  animal  exhibited  restlessness  and  uttered  cries; 
but  they  did  not  indicate  anything  further  than  the 
usual  restlessness  and  cries  of  guinea  pigs  when  under 
experimentation.'  P.  69.  '  In  addition  also,  the 
position  of  the  animal's  head,  and  its  condition  as  to 
anassthesia,  seems  to  modify,  the  results.'  P.  77.  '  In 
confirmation  of  these  same'  results,  I  obserA'e  in  my 
notes  of  experiments  made  on  a  rabbit,  already  alluded 
to  (p.  36),  that  after  about  tAvo  thirds  of  the  superior 
surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  had  been  exposed,  the 
animal  ultimately  recovered,  but  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  part  become  the  seat  of  suppuration  and 
fungus  cerebri ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cortical 
substance  was  rendered  entirely  functionless.  During 
the  five  days  intervening  between  the  first  operation 
and  the  second,  which  necessitated  its  death,  the 
animal  had  appai'ently  recovered  perfectly  Avithout 
any  distinct  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side' ;  but  it  had 
lost  its  natural  sense  of  timidity,  and  regarded  things 
which  at  other  times  Avould  have  frightened  it,  with 
a  degree  of  stupid  unconcern.  It  was  also  observed 
that  though  there  Avas  no  distinct  paralysis  of  the 
right  side,  the  animal  always  had  a  tendency  to  run 
in  a  circle  towards  the  right,'  &c.  Tlie  following  are 
some  of  the  scenes  Avhich  ensued  in  regard  to  a  cat. 
'  Experiment  IV.- — The  greater  part  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  a  fuU-groAvn  strong  cat  is  exposed. 
The  animal  lies  breathing  quietly  in  the  semi-nar- 
cotised condition,'  &c.  Observation  6.  '  The  animal 
exhibits  signs  of  pain,  screams,  and  kicks  with  both 
hind  legs,  especially  the  left.'  Observation  12.  '  The 
animal  exhibited  signs  of  pain,  screamed,  and  kicked 
out  Avith  its  left  hind  leg,  at  the  same  time  turning  its 
head  round  and  looking  behind  in  an  astonished 
manner.'  Observation  18.  'Repeated  opening  and 
closing  the  jaws.  The  tongue  Avas  seen  often  to  be 
protruded  and  retracted.'  Observation  19.  '  While  the 
temporo-sphenodial  gyri  Avere  being  further  exposed, 
the  animal  bit  angrily  and  gnawed  its  oAvn  legs.  It 
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did  the  same  generally  after  irritation  of  the  same 
parts.'  Observation  20.  '  In  every  case  restlessness, 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  long  continued  cries  as  if 
of  rage  or  pain.'  Observation  21.  'The  animal 
suddenly  starts  up,  throws  back  its  head,  opens  its 
eyes  widely,  lashes  its  tail,  pants,  screams,  and  spits 
as  if  in  furious  rage.  This  observation  was  several 
times  repeated.'  Observation  25.  '  The  excitability  of 
the  brain  was  now  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  it 
entirely  disappeared  four  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  during  which  period  the 
exploration  was  kept  up  uninterruptedly.'  '  Experiment 
VI. — The  left  hemisphere  of  a  lively  mongrel  cur' 
(sic)  '  was  to  a  great  extent  exposed  before  beginning 
the  faradisation,  and  the  other  parts  exposed  in  detail 
after  the  function  of  the  previously  exposed  portions 
had  been  determined.'  Observation  10.  '  Electrodes 
to  points,  &c.  Several  applications  elicited  only 
cries  as  if  in  pain.  As  the  animal  was  emitting 
cries  also  during  the  intervals  of  stimidation,  it  Avas 
thought  that  the  cries  of  pain  might  not  be  the  result 
of  the  stimulation,  but  their  immediate  intensification 
on  the  application  of  the  electrodes  seemed  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  irritation,  &c.  But  the  facts  of  the 
folloAving  experiments  on  dogs  at  first  seem  hardly 
in  accordance  Avith  the  idea  of  crossed  action  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  In  two  dogs,  one  of  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (p.  54),  after  failing  to  get 
further  results  from  stimulation  of  the  convolutions, 
I  completely  extirpated  the  right  hemisphei-e.  I  give 
the  particulars  only  of  one  case,  though  the  two  were 
somewhat  similar.  The  first  animal  (p.  54)  lived 
three  days  after  the  operation.  In  the  second  I 
removed  the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  just 
anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  operation  the  animal  began  to  howl  and 
bark,  the  movements  of  the  jaws  not  having  suffered 
the  slightest  degree  of  paralysis.  The  left  sides  and 
the  limbs  were  distinctly  weakened,  while  the  right 
side  and  limbs  seemed  to  retain  their  full  power. 
The  animal  frequently  turned  its  head  to  the  right 
and  struggled  with  its  legs  as  if  to  rise  and  walk. 
The  riglit  fore  and  hind  legs  moved  vigorously,  but 
the  left  hind  and  fore  legs  were  also  frequently  moved 
in  a  similar  manner,  though  less  poAverfully.  The 
movements  of  the  left  legs  alternated  with  those  of 
the  right,  but  occasionally,  when  the  right  legs  were 
held  so  as  to  get  rid  of  their  driving  or  leading  action, 
the  left  fore  and  hind  legs  Avould  be  moved  by  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  to  get  free.  Thinking  that 
possibly  the  corpora  quadrigemina  might  be  concerned 
in  these  bilateral  movements,  I  broke  up  the  ganglia 
on  the  right  side.  But  the  phenomena  remained 
much  the  same,  though  the  animal  seemed  blinded, 
as  it  ran  against  furniture,  Avails,  and  jammed  its 
head  into  impossible  corners.  It  retained  the  power 
of  opening  both  eyes,  and  of  hoAvling  and  barking  in 
a  very  vigorous  manner.  Apparently  it  remained 
quite  conscious,  for,  Avhen  called  to,  it  Avould  struggle 
to  get  up,  and  Avould  sometimes  regain  its  feet,  and 
even  succeed  in  Avalking  a  few  steps,  Avhen  it  Avould 
fall  over  in  a  helpless  manner.  In  these  attempts  the 
Aveakness  of  the  left  fore  leg  was  very  evident.  An 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  Avhen  in  any  Avay 
disturbed,  it  made  struggles  to  get  up.  In  these  the 
hind  legs  moved  alternately,  the  right  certainly  more 
actively,  but  the  left  fore  leg  was  scarcely  moved, 
though  the  right  retained  full  poAver.  The  animal 
groAvled  and  barked  very  frequently.  In  order  to 
determine  Avhether  the  combined  movements  Avcre 
conditioned  by  the  voluntary  impulse  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, I  next  proceeded,  tAVO  hours  after  the  removal 
of  the  right  hemisphere,  to  expose  the  sigmoid  gyrus 
of  the  superior  external  convolution  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. Having  ascertained  by  electrisation  that  I 
could  induce  the  usual  movements  of  the  right  fore  leg 
by  stimulation  of  its  centres  here  situated,  I  cut  aAvay 
the  greater  part  of  this  gyrus,  cheeking  the  hajinor- 
rhagc  Avith  cotton  wool  steeped  in  perchloride  of  iron. 
After  this  the  animal  ceased  to  struggle,  and  lay  in 
whatever  position  it  Avas  placed.    Pinching  the  toes 
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caused  reflex  movements  in  all  the  four  limbs,  and  at  Mr. 
the  same  time  the  animal  barked  energetically  and    G.  It,  Jesse 

howled  Avhen  pinched.    Pinching  of  the  tail  especially   

caused  the  animal  to  bark.    This  condition  continued    ^  1875. 

for  several  hours,  barking  being  always  elicited  and 

some  reflex  movements  of  the  legs,  but  not  to  any 

great  extent.    The  barking  may  also  haA^e  been  a 

reflex  phenomenon  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  barking 

alone  Avas  sometimes  induced  without  any  marked 

reflex  movements  of  the  limbs  I  Avas  rather  inclined  to 

attribute  the  phenomena  to  retention  of  consciousness 

and  distinct  sense  of  pain.     Ultimately  (flve  hours 

after  the  first  operation)  no  liarking  Avas  caused,  but 

only  reflex  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  Avhen  the  legs  or 

tail  Avere  pinched.    Tlie  dog  survived  for  eight  hours 

after  the  removal  of  the  hemisphere.'    See  the  '  West 

Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports,'  edited  liy 

J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Vol.  3.  London. 

Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1873.  Price 

8s.  Qd.    This  and  other  papers  on  the  subject  may 

be  purchased  on  application  to  the  honorary  secretary, 

at  the  rate  of  one  page  pamphlet,  2s.  per  100  ;  two 

page,  3*.  per  100;  four  page,  4s.  per  100;  postage 

extra.    The  proceeds  are  given  to  the  Society  for  the 

Abolition  of  Vivisection." 

If  you  Avill  allow  me  I  Avill  proceed  to  read  noAv  a 
correspondence  between  Professor  Ferrier  and  the 
association. 

"  Vivisection.  The  Morning  Post,  London,  Monday, 
lltli  October  1875.  We  have  been  requested  to 
publish  the  folio Av'ing  correspondence,  '  16,  Upper 
Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.,  August  2, 
1875.  Sir,  My  attention  has  been  draAvn  to  an 
advertisment  inserted  by  you  in  the  Times  of  to-day, 
in  which  you  profess  to  give  extracts  from  a  paper 
written  by  me  in  vol.  3  of  the  West  Riding  Lunatic 
Asylum  Medical  Reports,  edited  by  Dr.  Crichton 
BroAvne.  With  your  vicAvs  as  to  the  justifiableness  of 
the  experiments  there  recorded  I  do  not  concei-n 
myself,  being  content  to  leave  this  question  to  the 
decision  of  a  more  competent  and  impartial  tribunal 
than  the  society  Avhich  you  represent;  but  I  have  to 
request  that  Avhen  you  quote  me  you  Avill  do  so  fairly. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  from  which  you 
draAV  your  account  of  the  operatiA'e  procedure,  com- 
mences thus  : — "In  order  to  carry  out  the  operations  ■ 
necessary  for  exposing  the  brain,  and  observing  the 
eftects  of  stimulation,  I  have  simply  narcotised  the 
animal  and  extended  it  on  a  board,"  &e.  (page  34). 
(The  italics  are  not  in  tlie  original.)  In  the  opposite 
page  (page  35)  occurs  this  sentence:  "It  may  be 
mentioned  here  once  for  all,  that  before  and  through- 
out all  the  foUoAving  experiments,  ether  or  chloroform 
Avas  administered."  You  may  draAV  Avhat  inference 
you  please  as  to  the  purpose  this  narcosis  Avas  intended 
to  serve ;  but  when  you  suppress  these  important 
statements,  and  at  the  tail  of  your  quotations  convert 
them  (italics  excepted)  into  the  following ;  "  it  is 
stated  that  chloroform  and  ether  Avere  given  in  some 
of  the  experiments,"  you  do  not  succeed,  Avhatever 
your  intention  may  be,  in  conveying  a  truthful  rej^re- 
sentation  of  the  facts.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient 
Servant,  David  Ferrier.  George  R.  Jesse,  Esq., 
Henbury,  Macclesfield." 

"  Henbury,  Macclesfield,  August  4th,  1875.  Sir, 
Your  letter  dated  the  2nd,  and  bearing  London  post- 
mark of  3rd  instant,  arrived  here  this  day.  The 
expression  of  your  unconcern  for  the  vicAvs  of  this 
Society  as  to  the  justifiableness  of  the  practices  you  term 
'  experiments  '  Ave  estimate  duly.  And  your  professed 
opinion  of  the  Society's  competence  and  impartiality 
is  Avliat  might  be  anticipated,  as  our  endeavours  are 
directed  to  bring  those  practices  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  We  believe  you  have  been  fairly 
quoted.  If  you  think  otherwise  you  can  make  your 
own  statement,  in  the  neAVspapers.  Y^'our  assertion  » 
that  ether  or  chloi'oform  Avas  administered  before  and 
tliroughout  all  the  experiments,  is,  Ave  consider,  in- 
validated by  the  details  which  accompany  it.  Will 
you  explain  Avhy  (if  ether  or  chloroform  was  admin- 
istered throughout  '  Experiment  4  on  a  full-grown, 
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Mr.  strong  cat')  the  creature  exhibited  'signs  of  pain,' 
G.  B.  Jesse.    '  screamed,' '  turned  its  head  round,  and  looked  behind 

  in  an  astonished  manner,'  'bit  angrily  and  gnawed 

1  Nov.  1875.    -^g  Q^jj  jggg^'  uttered  '  long  continued  cries  as  if  of 
rage  or  pain,'  '  lashed  its  tail,' '  panted,'  '  screamed,' 
&c.  ?    Was  this  an  instance  and  proof  of  your  as- 
sertion. '  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  once  for  all, 
'  that  before  and  throughout  all  the  following  ex- 
'  periments  ether  or  chloroform  was  administered'? 
Wo  pause  for  a  reply.    You  also  say  in  the  first 
sentence  detailing  this  experiment,  'the  animal  lies 
breathing  quietly  in  the  semi-narcotised  condition.' 
How  long  did  this  '  semi '  condition  continue  ?  Was 
it  over  ere  you  commenced  giving  electric  shocks  to 
the  brain  ?    Again  at  pp.  36  and  37,  experiment  3, 
'  on  another  strong  cat,'  these  words  appear,  '  the 
animal  was  only  partially  narcotised,'  and  a  page 
68  you  have  written,  '  with  and  without  chloroform.' 
Can  you  explain  away  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  these  statements  of  your  own?    The  impression 
produced  on  the  reader's  mind,  and  stated  in  the 
'  Times '  of  the  2nd  instant,  is  that  to  some  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  who  fell  into  your  power  you 
gave  ether  or  chloroform  merely  that  they  should  be 
passive,  helpless,  and  unable  to  struggle  or  defend 
themselves  against  you.    Then  they  were  fast  bound, 
skull   cut  away,  dura  mater  removed,  eyeball  ex- 
tirpated, &c.,  after  which,  when  the  effect  of  the 
narcotic  has  passed  away,  you  did  that  which  drew 
forth  screams  and  other  manifestations  of  agony. 
Can  you  deny  it  ?    Our  belief  is  that  the  statement 
as  to  giving  ether  or   chloroform,  whatever  your 
intention  may  have  been,  does  not  convey  the  truth, 
but  appears  to  palter  in  a  double  sense.    The  pubhc 
may  now,  perhaps,  realise  what  is  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '  experimenting  on  animals  under  an- 
fEsthetics.'    I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  George 
E.  Jesse,  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  Abolition  of 
Vivisection.    Dr.  David  Ferrier,  16  Upper  Berkeley 
Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W." 

"  16,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W., 
August  9th,  1875.  Sir,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
reply,  dated  4th  August,  to  mine  of  the  2nd,  in  which 
you  ask  me  to  explain  certain  'apparent  inconsis- 
tencies' between  the  phenomena  1  have  described 
and  the  statement  that  the  animals  were  narcotised. 
What  to  you  may  be  inconsistencies  do  not  appear 
so  to  those  capable  of  interpreting  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  facts.  I  would  refer  you  to  a  letter 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  to  the  editor 
of  the  '  Times  '  of  August  4th,  but  personally  decline 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  you  either  publicly  or 
in  further  corresppndence.  I  have  waited  for  your 
usual  advertisement  in  Monday's  '  Times,'  and  am 
glad  to  find  it  conspicuously  absent.  As  it  stood, 
it  was  an  unfair  distortion  of  the  distinct  statement 
which  I  again  make,  that  anesthetics  were  humanely 
administered  before  and  throughout  all  the  operations 
and  experiments  to  which  you  allude.  1  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  David  Ferrier.  George  R. 
Jesse,  Esq.,  Henbury,  Macclesfield." 

"  Henbury,  Macclesfield,  September  2,  1875.  Sir, 
We  propose  publishing  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  you  and  ourselves.  As  the 
question  is  a  public  one,  we  presume  you  can  have 
no  objection  to  this  course.  I  am,  Sii',  your  obedient 
servant,  George  R.  Jesse,  Hon.  Secretaiy.  Dr.  David 
Ferrier,  16,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W." 

To  that  letter  we  never  had  any  reply.  We  sent 
it  by  two  different  channels. 

Then  the  pamphlet  containing  that  correspondence 
proceeds  :  "  The  following  are  the  extracts  alluded 
to."  I  have  already  read  them  to  you  from  the 
other  paper,  and  need  not.  read  them  over  again. 
Then  there  is  this  note,  "  Dr.  David  Ferrier  com- 
menced this  correspondence  (possibly  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  use  it  to  his  advantage),  but  was  pi-ompt 
to  end  it.  He  evades  explanation  of  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  his  own  statements.  His  mere 
assertions  will  hardly  satisfy  public  opinion  for  the 
absence  of  evidence.    It  is  remarkable  that  while 


Dr.  David  Ferrier  insinuates  we  are  incapable  of 
interpreting  the  true  signifiacance  of  the  facts,  and 
refers  us  to  his  colleague.  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne, 
the  latter,  in  the  Times  of  August  4th,  gives  us  credit 
for  being  well  informed  as  to  the  '  phenomena '  these 
experiments  drew  forth."  The  letter  I  now  Mvish  to 
read  is  the  one  to  which  he  alludes  from  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne.  The  answer  to  that  I  also  now  have  in  my 
hands,  but  the  Times  would  not  allow  it  to  appear. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  received  it ;  we  sent  it 
by  an  agent,  who  saw  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Times,  and 
we  also  wrote  again  ;  and  we  contemplated  at  one 
time  proceedings  against  the  Times  for  allowing 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne's  letter  to  appear,  and  not  our 
reply  to  it.  We  wrote  again  to  request  that  they 
would  insert  the  reply,  but  got  no  answer.  W"e  did 
not  take  proceedings,  because  we  were  advised  that 
we  were  not  likely  to  make  much  of  it.  This  is 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  from  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. — Sir,  An  adveilise- 
ment  which  appeared  in  your  columns  yesterday, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Vivisection,  contains  statements  which  are  skilfully 
misleading,  and  which  call  for  immediate  correction. 
After  giving  an  inaccurate  description  of  the  mode  of 
experiment  adopted  by  Professor   Ferrier  in  his 
important  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  after  quoting  a  few  of  his  observations,  adroitly 
selected,  because  to  the  non- professional  reader  they 
may  seem  to  justify  the  unwarrantable  conclusion 
that  'intense   and  protracted  agony'  was  infiicted 
during  their  progress  ;  the  advertisement  proceeds  to 
say  '  it  is  stated  that  chloroform  and  ether  were  given 
in  some  of  these  experiments,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  done  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  animals 
helpless.'    It  will,  I  think,  scarcely  be  credited  that 
this  is  the  version  which  the  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Vivisection  thinks  proper  to  give  of  Professor 
Ferrier's  distinct  intimation,  made  at  the  outset  of 
the    paper   in  the  '  West  Riding  Asylum  Medical 
Reports,'  from  which  the  observations  were  quoted. 
'  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  once  for  all,  that  before 
and  throughout  all  the  following  experiments  ether 
or  chloroform  was  administered.'    Everyone  able  to 
understand  the  meaning  and   purpose  of  Professor 
Ferrier's  experiments  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  was 
essential  to  their  success  that  the  animals  employed 
in  them  should  be  unconscious   and    incaj)able  of 
feeling  pain,  or  of  making  any  voluntary  effort.  The 
movements  and  cries  produced  by  the  faradization  of 
the  brain  were  not  expressive  of  suffering,  but  simply 
of  the  stimulation  of  a  motor-centre,  and  the  '  intense 
and  protracted  agony  '  of  the  animals  exhibiting  these 
signs  of  pain  was  not  greater  than  a  pianoforte  when 
its  keys  are  struck.    Similar  signs  of  pain  may  be 
witnessed  in  an  animal  without  a  brain,  or  in  the 
deepest  state  of  anaesthesia.     It  is  an  elementary 
truth  in  physiology  that  the  brain  tissue  itself  is 
absolutely  insensitive,  and  may  be  irritated  or  sliced 
away   without  even    discomfort    being  occasioned. 
All  this  must  have  been  well  known  to  those  who 
concocted  the  advertisement  referred  to,  and  yet  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  deceive  the  public  by  repre- 
senting mere  automatic  movements  as  indications  of 
'  intense   and    protracted    agony.'     To    such  base 
practices  may  not  ill-judged  enthusiasm  or  a  thirst 
for  subscriptions  reduce  even  a  benevolent  society ! 
T  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  Crichton  Browne, 
West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  August  3." 

This  is  the  answer  which  we  sent  to  the  Times  and 
which  it  would  not  insert : — 

"  Vivisection. — To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. — Sir, 
'  To  such  base  practices  may  not  ill-judged  enthusiasm 
or  a  thirst  for  subscriptions  reduce  even  a  benevolent 
society  !'  You  have  thought  fit  to  give  place  to  the 
above  language  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  instant ;  your 
sense  of  justice  will  allow  the  reply.  Professor 
Ferrier's  'experiments'  were  brought  to  om-  notice 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  expressed  his 
disapprobation  both  as  to  the  absence  of  scientific 
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perspicacity  and  common  humanity,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  characterised  them.    Mr.  J.  Ci'ichton  Browne 
asserts  the  statements  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Vivisection    are  '  skilfully  misleading,'  and  the 
quoted  observations  •'  adroitly  selected.'    He  compli- 
ments our  ability  at  the  cost  of  our  veracity.  But 
our  quotations  from  Dr.  Ferrier's  '  experiments  '  were 
literal  extracts  taken  in  regular  succession  from  one 
on  a  cat.    Dr.  Ferrier's  assertion  that  ether  or  chloro- 
form was  administered  before  and  '  throughout  all ' 
his  '  experiments '  is,  we  believe,  invalidated  by  the 
details  which  accompany  it.    If  ether  or  chloroform 
was  administered  throughout  '  experiment  IV.'  on  a 
full  grown   strong   cat,  and   (as  Mr.  J.  Crichton 
Browne's  credulity  permits  him  to  affirm,  though  it 
is  what  he  cannot  possibly  know)  the  creatures  felt 
no  more  than  a  pianoforte,  how  was  it  the  animal 
gave  evidence  of  astonishment,  anger,  rage,  and  pain  ? 
How  was  it  the  creature  uttered  long  continued  cries, 
screamed,  and  gnawed  his  own  legs,  &c.  ?  The  last  a 
strong  manifestation  of  agony.    As  the  animal  ex- 
pressed sentiments  of  the  mind,  was  it  not  sensible  ? 
Can  stimulations  of    '  motor  centres '  give   rise  to 
emotions  of  the  mind  corresponding  therewith  ?  Even, 
if  so,  has  agony  a  '  motor  centre  '?  We  are  told  these 
manifestations   of    agony  arose   from    '  simply  the 
stimulation  of  a  motor  centre'?    Why  then  when 
other  '  motor  centres '  were  '  stimulated  '  did  not  the 
cat  erince  signs  of  love  and  other  feelings?  Wliy  did 
it  not  purr,  show  pleasure,  and  attempt  to  caress  the 
professor  instead  of   displaying   the  most  marked 
indications  of  astonishment,  anger,  rage  ?    At  ex- 
periment III.,  on  another  'strong  cat,'  these  words 
appear,  '  The  animal  was  only  partially  narcotised,' 
and  on  another  page  we  find  the  words  '  with  and 
without  chloroform.'    In  one  '  experiment '  the  right 
hemisphere  was  removed  from  a  dog  and  he  lived 
three  days  after  the  mutilation.     In  another  '  the 
whole  of   the  right  hemisphere  was   removed  just 
anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.'    The  animal, 
a  few  minutes  after,  howled  and  barked,  &c.    '  Appa- 
rently it  remained  quite  conscious,  for  when  called  to 
it  Vould  struggle  to  get  up.'    From  the  fact  that 
barking  alone  was  sometimes  induced  without  any 
marked  reflex  movements  of  the  limbs,  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  attribute  the  '  phenomena  to  retention  of 
consciousness  and  distinct  sense  of  pain.'    '  The  dog 
survived  for  eight  hours  after  the  removal  of  the 
hemisphere.'     Mr.  J.  Crichton  Browne  asserts  the 
insensibility  of  the   brain.    Can   he   be   sure  that 
sensation  may  not  be  conveyed  by  it  ?  Ho  will  hardly 
say  that  the  dura  mater  is  otherwise  than  excessively 
sensitive.    In  conclusion,  I  ask,  why  does  not  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  stand  forth  himself  publicly  and  defend 
his  own  deeds.    As  to  Mr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  who 
comes  in  his  place,  the  intemperance  of  his  language 
is  not  indicative  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.    We  trust 
he  will  live  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  aspersions  he  has 
cast.    I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant,  George  E. 
Jesse,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition    of   Vivisection.     Henbury,  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire.      7th  August  1875.      P.S.— There  are 
different  reasons  for  giving  chloroform.    It  is  not 
always  administered  so  as  to  produce  insensibility. 
Sometimes  merely  enough  may  be  exhibited  to  nar- 
cotise the  public  mind,  and  enable  the  '  experimenter  ' 
to  make  merciful  statements.    It  is  often  given  only 
to  secure  entire  helplessness   on   the   part  of  the 
patient.    G.  R.  J." 

The  next  paper  is  the  following  : — 
"  Facts.  As  it  is  often  asserted  the  cruelties  of 
vivisection  are  exaggerated,  this  society  brings  forward 
examples  of  them.  Since  Majendie's  time  (who  did 
much  to  inoculate  this  nation  with  the  contagious 
virus  of  the  moral  ulcer)  there  is  evidence  to  prove 
they  have  largely  increased  in  number.  House  of 
Commons,  February  24,  1825.  '  Hansard,  N.  S., 
Vol.  12,  p.  658.    Ml-.  Martin  of  Gal  way.    There  was 

a  Frenchman  of  the 

heart  and  viscera.'  (Great  disgust  at  the  statement  of 
this  cruel  experiment  was  manifested  by  the  House.) 
House  of  Commons,  March  Uth,  1825.    Mr.  Martin 

____________  E 


replied. — '  One  word  as  to  Professor  Majendie.    .  . 

 made  it   in   that  House.' 

'  During  the  first  winter  in  which  I  attended    .  . 

 can  conscientiously  vouch.' — '  The 

Rights  of  Animals,  &c.,  by  William  H.  Drummuud, 
D.D..  M.R.,I.A.,  London,  &c.  1838.' " 

"  The  late  Dr.  John  Reid,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrew's,  repented  of  the  tortures 
he  had  perpetrated  upon  the  defenceless.  Dr.  Reid 
was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  cancer  at  the  roof 
of  the  tongue,  and  he  repeatedly  said  to  his  medical 
attendants  and  the  members  of  his  family,  in  allusion 
to  the  seat  of  his  long  continued  agonies,  being  the 
same  nerves  on  which  he  had  made  so  many  experi- 
ments, '  This  is  a  judgment  on  me  for  the  sufferings 
which  I  inflicted  on  animals.'  How  terrible  those 
torments  must  have  been  may  be  estimated  by  tlie 
awful  retribution  recorded  in  his  life.  The  grave 
suddenly  yawned  at  his  feet,  his  countenance  cheerless 
and  wan,  was  gloomy  and  desponding  almost  to 
despair,  opium  and  chloroform  daily  taken  to  alleviate 
his  anguish,  sleepless  nights  of  imquenchable  agony, 
slow  starvation,  bodily  exhaustion,  demon  voices 
reiterating  blasphemies,  and  hoarsely  whispering 
'  curse  God  and  die.'  So  lowered  were  his  powerful 
frame  and  natural  energy,  that  on  meeting  accidentally 
his  old  companion  (Mr.  Fergusson)  in  the  street. 
Dr.  Reid  burst  into  tears.  This  physiologist  referred 
to  his  past  life  as  nothing  but  a  long  and  dark  array  of 
sins  and  follies.  The  sufferings  he  inflicted  were  not 
merely  incidental  to  dissection,  equivalent  to  severe 
surgical  operations,  but  in  many  of  the  experiments 
recorded  were  deliberately  inflicted.  It  was  considered 
essential  that  the  animals  should  be  left  free  to  exhibit 
all  the  pain  they  felt,  and  should  be  expressly  subjected 
to  torture.  He  confessed  to  having  thought  much  of 
scientific  fame  in  his  labours,  and  it  would  be  untrue 
to  say  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  was  the 
motive  always  before  him  when  he  inflicted  pain  on 
the  lower  animals.  Dr.  John  Reed  departed  this  life 
the  30th  July  1849.  See  Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid,  by 
George  Wilson,  M.D.  Edaiburgh,  Sutherland  and 
Knox.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  1852. 
Also,  Physiological,  Pathological,  and  Anatomical 
Researches,  by  John  Reid,  M.D.,  &c.  Edinburgh, 
Suthei-land  and  Knox.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.,  and  Samuel  Highley,  1848.'" 

As  this  has  been  called  in  question  several  times, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  in  the 
Scotsman,  where  we  have  had  to  meet  a  good  many 
antagonists ;  but  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
candid  and  clear  sighted  man,  we  have  most  com- 
pletely overthrown  them,  and  substantiated  every 
word  of  it.  In  ftxct,  there  is  Wilson's  book  for  any- 
body to  go  to.    We  go  on  to  say,  in  our  pamphlet, — 

"  In  proof  that  such  nameless  and  demoralising 
deeds  are  not  only  perpetrated,  but  even  becoming 
educational  and  systematic  in  the  kingdom,  thereby 
tainting  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  young 
men  devoted  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
familiarizing  them  to  scenes  of  cruelty  and  cries  of 
agony,  it  is  of  great  moment  to  state  that  in  a 
pamphlet  on  Edinburgh  University  extension,  and 
which  contains  notes  on  plans,  submitted  after  con- 
fidential intercourse  and  discussion  by  an  architect 
in  1874,  occurs  the  following: — Page  13.  'I  have 
placed  physiology  at  the  south-west  corner,  because 
it  is  desirable  to  place  this  depai-tment  in  such  a 
position  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  also  where 
good  south  and  north  light  can  be  had.  ...  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  room  (30  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.) 

for  physiological  experiments  on  animals  

Another  reason  I  have  for  placing  the  physiological 
department  here  is,  that  there  is  good  space  for 
keeping  animals,  and  plenty  of  south  fight  to  preserve 
them  in  health.  .  .  .  Good  accommodation  can 
also  be  had  for  keeping  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
pathological  department.  Edinburgh,  30th  December, 
1S74.'  Anderson  is  the  name  of  the  architect.  We 
did  not  put  his  name  in  the  pamphlet,  because  he  only 
acted  in  his  professional  capacity.  "  A  professor, 
e  4 


Mr. 

G.  i?.  Jesse 

1  Nov.  1875. 
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of  Edinburgh  University,  has  recently  stated,  '  For 
G.  R.  Jesse,    the  discovery  of  new  truth,  or  for  the  purpose  of 

  testing  the  truth  of  statements  not  yet  coroborated, 

1  Nov.  1875.    experiments  without  the  use    of   narcotics  are,  if 

  necessary,  had  recourse  to  on  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or 

dogs,  but  those  are  never  given  as  demonstrations  to 
students.  Such  experiments  are  performed  in  private 
by  my  assistant  or  by  myself,  and,  it  may  be,  some 
fully  qualified  person  working  under  our  immediate 
superintendence.'  William  Rutherford,  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  (Physiology),  University 
of  Edinburgh,  July  2,1875.  [See  'The  Scotsman,' 
3rd  and  10th  July  1875.]  " 

I  proposc'now  to  refer  to  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Reid, 
by  Dr.  George  Wilson,  page  124.    "  I  am  not  anxious 
 at  present  they  are." 

4445.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — This  is  the 
second  edition,  dated  1852. 

"  A  premium  as  ethics  it 

is  one." 

4446.  Are  there  other  passages  in  that  book  to 
Avhicli  you  desire  to  draw  our  attention  ? — This  is 
the  only  remaining  one,  and  it  will  be  found  at  page 
130  :— 

"  We  are  thus  taught  com- 
mitted to  our  care." 

The  next  book  to  which  I  have  to  refer  is  "  Lessons 
"  in  Elementary  Physiology,  by  Thomas  II.  Huxley, 
"  LL.D.,  F.R.S."  1874.  "Preface  to  the  first 
"  edition.  The  following  '  Lessons  in  Elementary 
"  Physiology '  are  primarily  intended  to  serve  the 
"  purpose  of  a  text-book  for  teachers  and  learners  in 
"  boys'  and  girls'  schools."  In  the  preface  to  the 
.second  edition  I  find,  "  As  the  majority  of  the 
"  readers  of  these  lessons  will  assuredly  have  no 
"  opportunity  of  studying  anatomy  or  physiology  upon 
"  the  human  subject,  these  refaiarks  may  seem  dis- 
"  coui'aging.  But  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  For 
"  the  purpose  of  acrpiiring  a  practical,  though  ele- 
"  mentary,  acquaintance  with  physiological  anatomy 
"  and'  histology,  the  oi-gans  and  tissues  of  the  com- 
"  monest  domestic  animals  allbrd  ample  materials." 
Then  there  are  these  directions  at  page  255  :  "  If 
"  when  the  cord  is  cut  across  in  an  animal  the  cut 
"  end  of  the  portion  below  the  division,  or  away  from 
"  the  brain,  be  irritated,  violent  movements  of  all  the 
"  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  oft'  from  the 
"  lower  part  of  the  cord  take  place,  but  there  is  no 
"  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  part  of  the 
"  cord  which  is  still  connected  with  the  brain,  or 
"  better,  if  any  afferent  nerve  connected  with  that 
"  part  of  the  cord  be  irritated,  great  pain  ensues,  as  is 
"  shown  by  the  movements  of  the  animal,  but  in  these 
"  movements  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  coming 
"  from  the  spinal  cord  below  the  cut  take  no  part ; 
"  they  remain  perfectly  quiet."  At  page  252, — "  If 
"  the  trunk  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  irritated  in  any  way, 
"  as  by  pinching,  cutting,  galvanising,  or  applying  a 
"  hot  body,  two  things  happen.  In  the  first  place, 
"  all  the  muscles  to  which  filaments  of  this  nerve 
"  are  distributed,  contract ;  in  the  second,  acute  pain 
"  is  felt,  and  the  pain  is  refeixed  to  that  part  of  the 
"  skin  to  which  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  distributed. 
"  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  irritating  the  trunk 
"  of  a  nerve  is  the  same  as  that  of  irritating  its 
"  component  fibres  at  their  terminations."  At  page 
52, — "  That  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  may  be 
"  proved  experimentally  upon  rabbits.  These  ani- 
"  mals  may  be  made  to  blush  artificiaUy.  If  in  a 
"  rabbit  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  sends  branches 
"  to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  is.  cut,  the  ear  of  the 
"  rabbit,  which  is  covered  by  so  delicate  an  integu- 
"  ment  that  the  changes  in  its  vessels  can  be  readily 
"  perceived  at  once,  blushes.  That  is  to  say,  the 
"  vessels  dilate,  fill  with  blood,  and  the  ear  becomes 
"  red  and  hot.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  the 
"  sympathetic  is  cut,  the  nervous  stimulus,  which  is 
"  ordinarily  sent  along  its  branches,  is  interrupted, 
"  and  the  muscles  of  the  small  vessels,  which  were 
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"  slightly  contracted,  become  altogether  relaxed. 
"  And  now  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  pallor  and 
"  cold  in  the  rabbit's  ear.  To  do  this,  it  is  only 
"  necessary  to  irritate  the  cut  end  of  the  sympathetic, 
"  which  remains  connected  with  the  vessels.  The 
"  nerve  then  becomes  excited,  so  that  the  muscular 
"  fibres  of  the  vessels  are  thrown  into  a  violent  state 
"  of  contraction,  which  diminishes  their  calibre  so 
"  much  that  the  blood  can  hardly  make  its  way 
"  through  them.  Consequently,  the  ear  becomes 
"  pale  and  cold."  I  might  read  other  passages  of 
the  kind  in  this  work,  but  as  they  are  very  much 
indeed  to  the  same  purpose,  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Royal  Commission  unnecessarily  ;  but  I 
wish  to  make  that  remark  to  go  in  evidence,  that 
there  are  other  passages  of  the  kind.  The  next  book 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is. "  The  Rights  of  Animals, 
"  and  Man's  Obligation  to  treat  them  with  Humanity, 
"  by  William  H.  Drummond,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  and 
"  Honorary  Member  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
"  Society." 

4447.  Is  he  living? — That  I  do  not  know.  The 
date  of  this  book  is  1838.    At  page  163  it  says  : — 

"  Innumerable  experiments  have  

....    sufieriug  entirely  obliterated." 

Then  the  next  book  to  Avhich  I  would  refer  is  a  book 
entitled  "  Vivisection.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable  ? 
Being  two  prize  essays  published  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  and  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  192,  Picca- 
dilly, in  tlie  year  1866.  What  I  wish  to  refer  to 
is  an  extract  which  it  contains  from  a  work  written 
by  Mr.  J.  Burn  Murdoch,  of  Gartincaber,  Edinburgh, 
in  1846,  entitled,  "An  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  in  1844." 

4448.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  us  to  particular  pas- 
sages in  that  book,  as  showing  the  evils  of  the  system 
of  vivisection  ? — Yes. 

4449.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the 
references  to  them  ? — I  will  furnish  them  afterwards. 
My  object  in  referring  you  especially  to  that  passage 
headed  "  A  visit  to  Alfort "  is  this  ;  it  is  simply 
harrowing  in  its  details,  and  he  being  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  course  he  is  competent  to  speak,  and  I 
expect  he  is  a  very  good  authority  ;  and  the  thing 
almost  culminates  in  those  horrors.  Our  object  in 
bringing  that  fofward  is  to  show  what  length  these 
things  not  only  can  go  to,  but  have  gone  to,  and  that 
what  has  occurred  in  France  may  occur  here.  I  am 
now  going  to  read  a  very  few  lines  out  of  another 
work,  and  my  object  is  to  show  how  the  thing  is 
spreading  ;  that  it  is  not  confined  merely  to  laboratories 
and  hospitals,  but  is  done  in  lodgings  and  so  on  ;  in  fact, 
that  it  is  permeating  general  society.  It  is  called  "  Me- 
"  dical  Students  of  the  period.  A  few  words  in 
"  defence  of  those  much  maligned  people ;  with 
"  digressions  on  various  topics  of  public  interest 
"  connected  with  medical  science,  by  R.  Temple 
"  Wright,  M.D.,  late  scholar  of  King's  College, 
"  London,"  and  it  is  published  by  William  Black- 
wood and  vSons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1867. 

4450.  Is  Mr.  Wright  living  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

4451.  You  refer  us  to  that  book  as  showing  that 
in  your  opinion  evidence  is  obtainable  of  the  spread 
of  the  system  ? — Yes. 

4452.  What  page  do  you  particularly  direct  our 
attention  to  ? — Page  137  and  page  138. 

4453.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Does  that  book  contain 
opinions  expressed  by  people  to  the  society,  or  are 
they  facts  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  facts  or 
not.  The, writer  gives  them  here  in  this  book  as  facts. 
I  want  to  show  what  some  of  these  young  fellows  do 
in  their  lodgings  when  they  meet  in  an  evening. 

4454.  (^Ghairman.)  Have  you  read  the  book  your- 
self ? — No ;  I  have  read  the  passages  I  particularly 
refer  to. 

4455.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  writer  ? — Not 
at  all. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  2nd  November  1875. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 
N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Robert  McDonnell,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


R. 


4456.  (Chairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  Steevens' 
Hospital  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4457.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — Yes. 

4458.  And  a  surgeon  in  practice  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4459.  Now  have  you  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — I  have  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher  of  physiology, — Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

4460.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  Ireland  about 
experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  exists  in  our  schools  any  abuse  that  has 
called  forth  any  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject. 

446L  But  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  our  former 
■witnesses  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  upon  the 
subject  in  educated  society  in  Dublin  ;  do  you  believe 
that  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

4462.  And  is  that  same  feeling  that  is  a  sentiment 
of  humanity,  strongly  shared  by  the  medical  profession 
in  Dublin  ?— I  think  it  is. 

4463.  And  by  the  students  ? — -I  think  it  is. 

4464.  Do  you  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  in 
Ireland  any  reckless  experimenting  by  students  ? — 
No,  certainly  not ;  I  never  knew  of  it. 

4465.  Suppose  that  you  were  to  introduce  living 
animals  for  experiments  for  demonstration  to  students, 
and  that  you  did  not  propose  to  use  anesthetics,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  students  ? — ■ 
Unless  you  were  able  to  give  some  good  reason  for 
doing  away  with  the  anajsthetics  I  am  sure  that  our 
students  would  not  tolerate  it ;  the  public  opinion  of 
our  students,  who  are  intelligent  and  kindly  young 
men,  would  be  strongly  against  it. 

4466.  Now  of  such  experiments  as  are  useful  for 
demonstration,  may  all  be  done  under  anesthesia  ? — 
The  vast  majority,  I  should  not  say  all. 

4467.  But  very  nearly  all  ? — Y"es,  very  nearly  all. 

4468.  Now  speaking  both  of  demonstration  and  of 
orisinal  research,  may  most  of  the  experiments  be 
performed  while  the  animal  is  unconscious  ? — I  should 
say  the  rast  majority. 

4469.  And  of  those  that  remain  may  a  considerable 
part  be  so  performed  that  the  most  painful  portion  of 
the  experiment  shall  be  under  anesthetics  ? — I  should 
say  clearly  yes. 

4470.  Then  with  regard  to  those  which  still  re- 
main, are  they  experiments  upon  sensation  ? — Yes, 
they  would  be  experiments  that  must  be  excluded  from 
anaesthetics. 

4471.  Are  they  numerous  or  rare  ? — They  are  rare. 

4472.  When  a  fact  has  been  already  established, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  facts  which  Avere  established 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  would  you  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  repetition  of  such  experiments  ? — No, 
certainly  not,  when  once  thoroughly  established  ;  but 
while  sub  judicc  I  think  the  case  is  different. 

4473.  But  where  a  fact  has  been  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, you  would  hold  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  repeat 
it,  if  of  that  kind  where  the  animal  must  necessarily 
feel  pain  ? — Y''es. 

4474.  Then  of  this  small  portion  of  the  experiments 
that  remain,  namely,  where  sensation  is  the  object  of 
the  experiment,  and  where  the  fact  to  be  established 
is  a  new  one,  do  you  contemplate  that  protracted  agony 
would  bo  one  of  the  consequences  ? — No,  certainly 
not ;  the  animal  would  be  destroyed  immediately  after 
the  experiment. 

4475.  Now  have  you  t  urncd  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  legislation  ? — I  have  thought  about  it,  but 


I  confess  I  see  immense  difficulties  in  practical  legisla- 
tion. I  cannot  say  that  my  thoughts  have  taken  any 
definite  form.    I  see  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

4476.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  physio- 
logist would  be  in  any  way  improved  by  legislation  ? — 
I  do;  as  a  physiologist  !  should  like  some  legislation 
to  save  the  physiologist  from  the  outcry  that  has 
been  raised  by  mis-statements  and  exaggerations. 
I  think  it  would  give  public  confidence  if  some  means 
could  be  devised  of  getting  at  the  truth  without 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  science  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  physiologist  to  have  the 
protection  which  would  arise  from  disarming  the 
suspicions  of  the  public. 

4477.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the 
line  which  such  legislation  might  take  ? — I  cast  my  eye 
over  the  Bills  which  were  brought  forward  last  year, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  thought  that  either  of  the  two 
Bills  which  I  read  would  very  well  meet  the  case. 

4478.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
another  idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  of  inspec- 
tion ? — Y^es,  I  have ;  but  here  again  I  confess  I  found 
very  great  difficulties;  a  difficult^' between  its  being 
a  mere  sham  which  would  not  give  the  public  the 
nocessai'y  confidence,  and  its  being  an  inspection  of 
a  kind  which  would  really  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  science. 

4479.  What  I  have  understood  you  then  to  say 
generally  is  this  :  that  you  would  look  with  favour  upon 
legislation  as  a  protection  to  those  who  are  qualified  to 
instruct  in  physiology,  but  that  yon  have  not  elaborated 
in  your  oavu  mind  any  scheme  liy  which  such  legisla- 
tion could  be  rendered  eftectual  for  its  purpose,  without 
being  productive  of  interference  with  what  you  con- 
sider necessary  ;  is  that  the  state  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

4480.  Now  you  have  spoken  of  the  students  in  Ire- 
land as  being  impressed  with  sentiments  of  humanity. 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  tendency  in  such 
experiments  as  are  performed  before  them  to  demoralize 
them  ? — No,  I  think  not.  It  acts  upon  the  student 
just  as  an  operation  upon  the  human  being.  If  he  is 
in  contact  with  a  teacher  who  has  a  noble  object,  and 
who  impresses  his  class  with  the  idea  that  he  has  a 
noble  object  in  view,  it  has  a  humanizing  and  not  a 
brutalizing  effect. 

4481.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  which  causes  the  seeing  of 
experiments  to  be  demoralizing  or  the  reverse  ? — In 
some  degree  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  exactly  as  Bishop  Butler  long  since  pointed  out ; 
if  the  mind  is  under  the  active  idea  that  great  good  is 
to  result  from  it,  it  has  a  humanizing  and  improving 
effect ;  if  it  is  a  passive  spectacle  of  horror  like  a  bull 
fight  or  an  execution,  it  is  demoralizing.  The  active 
is  beneficial,  the  passive  witnessing  of  suffering  is 
demoralizing. 

4482.  Then  it  is  impossible  from  your  point  of  view 
to  lay  down  a  positive  line  of  demarcation  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  that  the  motives  in  view  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  render  it  either 
demoralizing  or  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

4483.  If  then  it  is  in  the  hands  of  proper  and 
humane  persons  you  think  it  not  to  be  demoralizing ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  an 
opposite  character  you  would  think  it  demoralizing  ? — 
That  is  precisely  my  view. 

4484.  {Lord  IVinmarleigh.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  places  in  Ireland  besides  that  in  which  you  oper- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE 


B.  McDonnell,  ate,  in  which   experiments  are  made  upon  living 
M.D.        animals  ? — I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  schools  in 

  Ireland  more  or  less,  and  in  none  of  our  schools  can 

2  Nov.  1875.  gg^jf^        experiment  on  living  animals  is  carried 

on  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

4485.  But  by  way  of  expei'iments  for  research  I 
mean  ? — I  am  one  of  the  few  physiologists  in  Ireland 
who  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  experimental 
physiology,  and  my  principal  researches  have  been 
scientific  researches  at  which  I  permitted  my  pupils 
to  be  present ;  but  in  none  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  is 
there  any  actual  course  of  experimental  physiology 
given. 

4486.  You  said  that  m  a  very  small  minority  of 
cases  experiments  cannot  be  made  under  aneesthetics  ? 
—Yes. 

4487.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  even  in  that  small 
number  of  cases  which  you  say  form  the  exceptions, 
the  pain  could  be  diminished  by  soporifics  or  any  other 
means  ?• — ^No,  certainly  not.  In  this  particular  class 
of  cases  the  experiments  are  on  sensation ;  the  pain 
could  not  be  avoided  therefore  in  that  particular  class 
of  cases. 

4488.  Are  there  any  of  those  which  you  have  prac- 
tised yourself  in  which  there  has  been  prolonged  pain  ? 
— No,  not  prolonged  pain,  but  unavoidable  pain.  I 
have  repeated  at  the  time  that  they  were  quite  new 
and  sub  judice  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
upon  the  spinal  cord  of  animals.  In  those  cases  I 
beheve  it  is  unavoidable  to  have  suffering,  but  the 
animals  were  instantly  destroyed. 

4489.  In  your  own  experience,  what  is  about  the 
longest  period  for  which  pain  has  been  suffered  by 
the  animal? — That  is  a  question  very  difficult  to 
answer,  because  of  course  there  are  some  experiments 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animal  alive. 
Although  you  may  save  it  the  pain  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  alive  in  order  to 
see  the  result.  -In  such  cases  as  that  all  pain  would 
be  saved  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  you  would 
merely  have  the  pain  which  a  wound  might  cause. 

4490.  {Chairman.)  You  are  not  now  speaking  of 
experiments  to  test  sensation  ? — No.  I  may  say  that 
I  would  divide  experiments  into  three  classes.  First, 
those  in  which  anajsthetics  can  be  given,  and  in  which 
immediately,  before  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic 
passes  away,  the  animal  is  destroyed  ;  in  which  ex- 
periments, therefore,  there  is  absolutely  no  suffering. 
Secondly,  those  in  which  the  angesthetic  may  be 
perfectly  well  given,  but  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  the  result,  and  the  animal,  therefore,  must  be 
permitted  to  live  for  a  period  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  result ;  in  that  case  the  animal  will  be  saved 
entirely  the  pain  of  the  operation  ;  but  the  subsequent 
and  slighter  pain  of  the  smarting,  and  so  on,  which 
may  occur  afterwards,  is,  I  think,  unavoidable ;  but 
it  is  comparatively  but  slight.  Thirdly,  you  have  the 
very  small  class  of  cases  in  which,  inasmuch  as  the 
physiologist  has  to  test  sensibility,  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  research  that  the  animal  shall  be  able 
to  feel ;  there  we  cannot  use  anesthetics,  but  in  those 
cases  the  animal  is  immediately  destroyed.  I  here 
refer  only  to  experiments  attended  by  cutting  opera- 
tions. The  important  class  of  experiments  dealing 
with  the  action  of  drugs,  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
food,  the  development  of  entozoa,  &c.,  would  not 
come  under  these  heads. 

4491.  {Lord  Wininarleigh.)  Do  you  think  those 
experiments  of  essential  importance  for  medical  or 
other  treatment  of  human  beings  ? — I  think  they  are 
among  the  very  most  important  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 

4492.  Could  you  mention  one  or  two  Avhich  you 
consider  of  most  importance  to  the  human  race  ? — 
I  should  say  that  Dr.  Brown- Sequard's  discoveries, 
with  regard  to  the  artificial  production  of  epilepsy  in 
animals,  would  probably  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  important. 

4493.  That  has  been  discovered  through  these 
means,  has  it  ? — Yes, 


4494.  And  could  that  have  been  discovered  through 
any  treatment  of  the  human  body  ? — No,  clearly  not. 

4495.  Would  you  mention' another  ? — I  would  group 
together  all  his  discoveries  vnth  regard  to  the  con- 
ducting channels  in  the  spinal  cord. 

4496.  And  those  experiments  could  not  have  been 
made  upon  human  bodies  ? — No,  clearly  not.  • 

4497.  You  are  quite  clear  of  that  ? — Yes. 

4498.  And  if  anybody  stated  here  that  they  could 
be  so  made,  you  would  think  that  a  mistake  ? — Yes. 

4499.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  you  have  a  class  of  students  to  whom  you 
lecture  on  subjects  connected  with  physiology  ? — 
I  was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  ;  I  am  not  now. 
I  am  one  of  the  Examiners  in  the  College  of  Surgeons 
now,  and  it  is  not  compatible  with  that  position  that 
I  should  be  a  lecturer. 

4500.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  lecturer  to  a 
class  of  students  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

4501.  And  for  how  many  years  had  you  been 
lecturer  ? — Nearly  20  years. 

4502.  In  the  course  of  your  lectures  you  never 
exhibited  any  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — 
Not  in  my  systematic  course  ;  but  in  some  cases 
where  T  was  of  necessity  myself  repeating  experi- 
ments, I  gave  my  pupils  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them. 

4503.  But  that  was  rather  as  a  matter  of  favour 
than  as  any  part  of  the  systematic  course  ? — Yes. 

4504.  In  giving  the  students  that  opportunity,  did 
you  do  so  because  you  thought  it  would  perfect  their 
education  in  physiological  subjects? — The  class  that 
attended  me  at  that  time  were  some  of  them  young 
medical  men  who  had  already  passed  their  examina- 
tion, and  who  came  from  the  same  desire  that  I  had 
myself  to  ascertain  exactly  the  results.  It  was  a  new 
subject ;  it  was  one  completely  novel  in  the  medical 
world  at  the  time.  I  was  repeating  the  experiments' 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  true  or 
not,  to  verify  them ;  and  I  gave  some  of  my  former 
pupils  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  students  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  these  lectures.  Some 
of  my  hearers  at  that  time  were  already  qualified  as 
medical  men. 

4505.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself  as  to 
whether  the  education  of  a  student  can  be  satisfactorily 
completed  without  demonstrations  of  this  description  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  in  general  terms  such 
a  question  as  that,  because  we  must  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "  experiments "  first.  Take  such  an 
experiment  as  showing  the  circulation  in  the  frog's 
web ;  some  people  might  cavil  at  that  as  an  experi- 
ment on  an  animal ;  or,  for  instance,  rendering  a  tad- 
pole insensible  in  order  to  place  it  under  a  microscope. 
Those  are  things  which  you  could  not  educate  a  pupil, 
I  think,  without  showing  him. 

4506.  You  think  that  there  are  some  things  in 
which  you  give  a  certain  amount  of  pain  to  animals 
which  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  students  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  do  not  think  you  could  give  a  medical  man  a  proper 
education  without  it. 

4507.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Is  there  pain  in  those  ex- 
periments ? — I  should  say  almost  none.  That  is  the 
difficulty,  however,  where  to  draw  the  line.  There 
can  be  no  pain  that  a  reasonable  person  would  object 
to  I  think  in  placing  a  frog's  web  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  then  some  people  are  so  sensitive  ;  I  have 
heard  persons  object  even  to  that. 

4508.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  What  I  was  rather 
wishing  to  get  at  was  your  view  of  this  subject, 
whether  there  are  matters  which  cannot  be  fully 
understood  by  students,  without  the  assistance  of  these 
experiments,  and  which  it  is  necessary  for  thern  to 
understand  ? — I  think  there  are  some  which  it  is 
necessary  to  show  to  students. 

4509.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  animals  upon 
which  you  generally  make  your  experiments,  or  do 
you  use  dogs,  and  cats,  and  rabbits,  and  frogs  like 
most  other  gentlemen  performing  these  experiments  ? 
—We  all  use  the  same  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
hardly  done  with  us  at  all ;  the  experimenting  upon 
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animals  as  a  systematic  part  of  the  training  is  very- 
little  done  with  us. 

4510.  And  even  for  the  purpose  of  physiological 
research  is  the  number  of  animals  that  you  sacrifice 
small  ? — Very  few. 

4511.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  consider  that  in 
Ireland  this  mode  of  research  and  of  teaching  is  quite 
in  its  infancy,  do  not  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  It 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  good  long  time  for  purposes 
of  research,  but  I  think  it  is  done  with  a  great 
attention  to  humanity. 

4512.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  You  said  just  now 
that  you  did  not  think  there  was  any  reckless  conduct 
on  the  part  of  students  or  young  medical  men  in 
Ireland  in  making  these  experiments  ? — I  need  not 
say  "no  reckless  conduct,"  on  the  part  of  the  students 
for  there  is  no  conduct  at  all  ;  they  do  not  do  it. 

4513.  As  far  as  you  know,  excepting  your  own 
laboratory,  do  the  medical  students  or  young  medical 
men  enter  upon  these  experiments  at  all  in  Ireland  ? — . 
In  my  20  years  experience  I  never  knew  a  medical 
student  think  of  original  research  or  of  anything  else 
except  his  linal  examination. 

4514.  Or  a  young  medical  man  ? — Young  medical 
men  after  they  pass  their  examination,  if  they  are 
really  earnest  in  their  desire  to  advance  the  science 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  must  begin  sometime  to  do 
it.    I  did  it  myself  when  I  was  young. 

4515.  Did  you  do  it  in  your  own  private  study  ? — 
I  did  it  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school  with  which  I 
was  connected. 

4516.  It  was  done  more  or  less,  I  suppose,  under 
the  supervision  "of  the  authorities  of  the  school  ? — No, 
but  with  their  knowledge  and  cognizance  ;  they  might 
have  been  present,  but  they  had  perfect  confidence 
that  I  would  not  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

4517.  So  far  as  others  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
present  day,  do  they  do  it,  do  you  think,  in  their 
private  houses  or  in  laboratories  ? — I  think,  from  con- 
siderations of  convenience,  it  may  be  said  always  to 
be  done  in  laboratories.  I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments in  my  own  house,  but  very  rarely. 

4518.  {Mr.  Huxley.')  I  think  we  may  gather  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  if  you  were  desirous  of 
carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments,  if  the  alternative 
in  any  case  were  offered  to  you  or  presented  itself 
in  performing  a  painful  experiment  of  using  anaes- 
thetics or  not  using  them,  you  would  certainly  use 
them  ? — Certainly,  always. 

4519.  You  have  known  a  good  many  physiologists 
both  of  your  own  country  and  of  these  islands  ? — 
And  America. 

4520.  Did  you  ever  know  any  exception  to  that 
rule  ? — Never. 

4521.  You  never  knew  a  man  who,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself,  would  put  an  animal  to  pain 
rather  than  sacrifice  a  little  of  his  own  convenience  ? 
— Never.  I  myself,  and  I  believe  all  of  us,  would 
shrink  from  that  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
pugnance. 

4522.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  of  Ireland  is  concerned  (and  it  seems  to 
be  extensive),  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  any 
abuses  existing  which  would  form  a  ground  for 
legislation  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

4523.  And  if  you  desire  legislation  at  all  it  is  rather 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  physiologists  ? — Yes. 

4524.  I  think  that  when  you  began  to  teach  20 
years  ago,  I  may  say  that  the  modes  of  teaching 
physiology  were  not  so  thorough  as  they  are  now  ? — 
By  no  means. 

4525.  In  fact,  I  might  say  that  of  most  branches 
of  science,  for  example  chemistry,  was  not  then  taught 
in  the  thorough  way  it  is  now  ?— No ;  practical 
teaching  of  all  kinds  has  been  developed  immensely. 

4526.  I  suppose  that  when  you  were  a  student 
20  or  25  years  ago,  it  was  not,  I  will  not  say  possible, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  practical 
teaching  in  a  chemical  laboratory  ? — It  was  impossible 
you  may  say. 

4527.  And  therefore,  in  asking  you  about  your 
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practice  when  you  began  to  teach,  and  in  suggesting  R.  McDonnell, 
that  there  are  some  things  that  you  might  think  it  M.D. 

desirable  to  do  now  which  you  would  not  do  then,  of   

course  I  am  not  for  a  moment  throwing  any  doubt  ^  1875. 
upon  the  teaching  being  up  to  the  level  of  its  time  ; 
but  I  presume  at  the  present  day,  if  you  were  now 
teaching  physiblogy,  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  would  imagine  no  student  could  properly  inider- 
stand  unless  he  had  had  them  put  before  him  in  a 
visible  shape  ;  take,  for  example,  Weber's  experiment 
on  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve ;  I  presume  you  would 
like  a  student  to  see  that  ? — If  I  were  lecturing  oh 
physiology  now,  I  would  consider  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  repeat  such  an  experiment  as  that  each  succeed- 
ing year.  It  can  be  done  absolutely  without  pain,  and 
it  is  an  experiment  of  so  much  importance  that  I  would 
look  upon  it  as  my  bounden  duty  as  a  man  desii'ou? 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  my  fellow  creatures,  to 
repeat  that  every  year. 

4528.  And  on  the  ground  that  no  man  by  mere 
description  could  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
very  striking  phenomena  which  are  brought  out  by 
that  experiment  ? — Precisely. 

4529.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
witnesses  here  as  to  the  mode  in  which  experimen- 
tation should  be  regulated.  Now  one  of  these, 
suggestions  is  that  no  such  experimentation  should 
take  place  except  in  a  theatre  or  large  open  room 
provided  with  a  gallery,  to  which  the  public  are  to 
be  admitted,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  public  being 
persons  who  are  not  students  of  physiology ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  tliat  would  be  an  efficient 
check  upon  the  supposed  tendencies  of  physiologists 
to  carelessness  and  cruelty.  What  would  you  think  of 
that  arrangement  as  a  practical  experimenter  ? — I 
should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  it  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  in 
another.  It  would  be  no  check  whatever,  because 
you  could  not  prevent  physiologists  who  did  object  to 
making  experiments  in  public  from  making  them  in 
private ;  and  they  would  make  them  in  private. 

4530.  Do  you  think,  supposing  that  a  man  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  delicate  and  difficult  researches 
under  those  circumstances,  that  his  attention  to  what 
he  was  about  would  be  at  all  favoured  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  number  of  persons  looking  on  ? — Many 
experiments  could  not  be  carried  on  in  such  a  place  ; 
they  are  too  delicate.  If  you  are  to  use  delicate 
instruments,  as  galvanometers  for  instance,  you  cannot 
have  a  crowd  of  people  about. 

4531.  And  would  it  not  be  another  difficulty  that 
persons  not  instructed  in  these  matters  (and  on  the 
hypothesis  a  certain  projiortion  would  be  of  that 
class)  might  form  a  most  entirely  erroneous  judgment 
as  to  Avhether  pain  was  inflicted  or  not  ? — Yes ;  no 
doubt.  An  ordinary  observer  cannot  believe  that 
reflex  movements  in  a  frog's  leg  are  not  evidence  of 
pain,  although  you  may  have  nothing  there  but  the 
part  below  the  middle  of  the  body.  I  may  mention 
that  I  recollect  once  myself  being  assailed  for  showing 
the  pulsations  of  a  heart  entirely  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  frog,  so  hard  is  it  for  some  persons  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  evidence  of  pain  in  that  kind 
of  movement,  that  kind  of  lurking  vitality,  which 
hangs  about  the  heart  of  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
just  as  a  rose  will  blossom  in  water  after  being  pulled 
from  the  stem.  Many  people  cannot  conceive  that 
that  is  not  cruel ;  but  in  reality  there  is  no  cruelty 
there. 

4532.  If  I  may  refer  to  an  experiment  with  which 
you  are  very  famihar  made  on  a  decapitated  frog,  in 
which  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  is  put  on  the  region  of  the 
loins,  you  are  aware  that  the  frog  takes  up  a  leg  on 
one  side  and  rubs  the  place  ? — Yes. 

4533.  And  if  that  leg  is  held  he  will  take  up  a  leg 
on  the  other  side  and  rub  it,  at  great  inconvenience. 
Now,  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade 
anybody  who  did  not  understand  these  things  that  the 
frog  in  that  case  did  not  feel  ? — Yes  ;  unless  they 
saw  the  same  thing  done  by  a  man  whose  spinal 
maiTOw  was  injured  by  an  accident.    Tlie  only  way  to 
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B.  McDonndl,  Convince  them  that  it  does  not  feel  is  to  make  a  human 
M.D.        being  do  the  same,  who  assures  you  that  he  cannot 

  feel.    I  have  seen  a  case  in  which,  on  the  surgeon 

2  ^  ov.  1875.    attempting  the   introduction   of  the    instrument,  a 
"  patient  unable  to  feel,  has  shaken  his  hand,  and  put  it 

down  like  this  {describing  it)  although  he  could  not 
tell,  if  his  eyes  were  shut,  that  anything  Avas  being 
done  to  him ;  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  human  being  it  convinces  us  that  the 
frog  does  the  same  without  any  consciousness. 

4534.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  And  the  condition  of  the 
human  being  in  the  case  supposed  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  a  frog  without  a  head  ? — Yes. 

4535.  {3Ir.  Fluxley.)  Have  you  seen  any  of  the 
documents  which  have  been  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  "Vivisection  ? — I  have  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  read  them  with  much  attention. 

4536.  You  have  no  judgment  as  to  how  far  they  are 
fair  representations  of  what  takes  place  within  your 
knowledge  of  physiology  ? — I  have  seen  statements 
made  that  I  consider  to  be  very  gross  exaggerations, 
and  they  really  are  so  hurtful  to  men  who  are  anxious 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  suffering  humanity  that  I 
feel  so  sore  about  it  that  I  do  not  read  them. 

4537.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  are,  as  we  all  know,  a 
.  practising  surgeon  as  well  as  a  scientific  physiologist. 

Can  you  form  any  idea  of  Avhat  the  position  of  prac- 
tical surgery  would  be  if  many  points  in  connexion 
with  it  had  not  been  elucidated  by  experiments  on 
animals  ? — I  think  the  best  answer  that  I  could  give 
to  that  for  a  popular  purpose,  which  I  understand  is 
the  object  of  your  question,  Avould  be  to  ask  any 
person  to  read  the  accounts  given'  by  some  of  the  old 
surgeons,  say,  the  account  given  in  Ambrose  Fare's 
book  of  the  horrors  of  an  operation  in  his  time,  and 
then  to  turn  to  an  operating  theatre  as  Ave  knoAV  it  to 
exist  at  the  present  time,  and  for  any  impartial  person 
to  ask  himself  how  much  of  that  vast  improvement  is 
duo  to  experimentation  upon  animals.  Chloroform  itself 
was  discovered  by  distilling  a  certain  acid  from  red 
ants,  and  it  is  due  therefore  to  experimentation  upon 
animals.  If  we  compare  the  horrors  at  the  time  Avhen 
red  hot  knives  Avere  used  in  amputations  Avith  the 
practice  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  think  any 
impartial  person  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  enormous 
advantages  that  have  arisen. 

4538.  Taking  the  illustration  you  have  just  giv-en 
us,  Ave  have  had  it  in  evidence  abundantly  before  us 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Avas  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  experimentation  on  animals. 
Ambrose  Pare  lived  in  the  years  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centurj'-,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  Avas  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these 
practices  that  you  mention,  amputation  with  red-hot 
knives,  and  matters  of  that  description,  which  went 
on  in  Ambrose  Fare's  time,  were  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  surgeons  not  being  acquainted  Avitli  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubc  they 
were ;  but  you  must  remember,  as  is  stated  by  Cooper, 
Sprengel,  and  others,  that  for  100  years  after  Ambrose 
Fare  discovered  the  ligature  the  cautery  Avas  used  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Faris  ;  because  Fare  was  born  before 
Bacon,  and  it  was  not  at  that  time  the  habit  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  these  things  as  it  Avould 
be  in  the  present  day  ;  but  obviously  if  experimental 
physiology  had  been  then  in  vogue  as  it  is  now  man- 
kind Avould  have  been  saved  for  about  100  years  the 
torture  of  the  cautery.  Though  I  quite  admit  that 
Avhat  you  say  is  most  important  it  would  all  have 
come  about  even  sooner  if  experimentation  had  been 
in  vogue. 

4539.  Take  such,  a  disease  chat  of  aneurism; 
could  its  pathology  and  method  of  cure  have  possibly 
been  known  if  Ave  had  not  been  previously  acquainted 
Avith  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? — 
I  think  not. 

4540.  And,  therefore,  as  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to 
■experimental  physiology,  we  could  not  have  been 
acquainted  with   the   proper  treatment  of  such  a 


disease  as  aneurism,  except,  indirectly  at  all  events, 
through  the  medium  of  experimental  physiology  ? — 
That  is  quite  my  vicAV. 

4541.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  make  experi- 
ments on  animals  directly  bearing  upon  surgical  prac- 
tice ? — i'es. 

4542.  Would  you  mention  a  fcAV  instances .'' — The 
two  most  important  practical  points  that  I  haA'e  myself 
experimented  upon  have  been  the  torsion  of  arteries 
and  the  transfusion  of  blood. 

4543.  With  regard  to  the  torsion  of  arteries,  Avhich 
is  now  very  greatly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ligature, 
the  knowledge  that  we  possess  upon  that  point  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  experiments  made  by  French 
surgeons  and  physiologists,  I  think,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  ? — -Yes,  by  Amussat  and  others. 

4544.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commissioners 
what  the  torsion  of  arteries  is  ? — After  Ambrose  Fare" 
discovered  the  ligature  it  was  usual  to  tie  A'essels  Avith 
silken  threads,  and  these  threads  are  left  in  the  wound 
to  come  away  after  some  .days,  NoAvadays,  many 
surgeons,  myself  among  others,  and  some  of  the 
leading  surgeons  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  catch 
the  end  of  the  vessel  and  tAvistit  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
in  a  peculiar  Avay,  and  the  tAvisting  secures  the  end 
of  the  vessel  completely,  so  that  you  can  avoid  the 
leaving  behind  any  threads  to  irritate  the  Avound  ;  the 
artery  gets  sealed  up  as  it  Avere  in  a  peculiar  way  at 
the  end. 

4544«.  And  that  process,  simple  as  it  appears,  is 
somewhat  complex  in  reality  ? — Yes,  it  requires  care 
and  is  really  complex; 

4545.  And  its  complexity  and  the  proper  method  of 
effecting  it  has  been  determined  by  experiments  upon 
animals? — I  have  done  so  myself;  Mr.  Bryant  and 
Pi'ofessor  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  made  experiments 
on  the  same  subject.  I  never  could  haA'e  A'entured 
to  do  it  on  a  human  being  until  I  had  made  sure  that 
it  could  be  done  successfully  on  an  animal  first. 

4546.  In  the  event  of  surgeons  not  being  able  to 
experiment  on  animals  they  Avould  liave  to  make  these 
experiments  on  human  beings,  or  else  the  progress  of 
surgery  Avould  be  materially  arrested  ? — Everything 
in  the  progress  of  surgery  is  tentative,  and  the  trial 
must  be  made  either  on  a  human  being  or  an  animal, 

4547.  And  you  consider,  I  presume,  that  it  is  Aviser 
and  more  humane  to  do  it  on  an  animal  than  on  human 
beings  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea  of  humanity.  On 
transfusion  I  also  made  some  experiments.  Trans- 
fusion, I  may  explain  to  the  Commissioners,  consists 
in  replacing  the  blood  of  a  patient  Avho  is  dying  from 
hfemorrhage,  by  the  blood  of  an  animal  or  a  human 
being ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  inject  it  into  the 
veins  of  the  individual  Avho  is  dying.  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  myself  a  good  many  times, 
and  on  some  occasions  Avith  very  brilliant  success. 
Obviously  an  object  of  this  kind  must  be  investigated 
on  the  loAver  animals  before  one  has  the  courage  to 
try  it  on  a  human  being. 

4548.  Are  there  not  special  dangers  connected  with 
transfusion,  such  as  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins, 
and  the  entrance  of  clots  into  the  veins,  the  dangers  of 
Avhich  have  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  ? — Yes. 

4549.  Conditions  which,  unless  they  are  attended 
to,  Avould  certainly  render  transfusion  a  fatal  instead 
of  a  salutary  operation  ? — Yes,  certainly  fatal. 

4550.  That  question  about  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  veins  of  animals,  mixed  with  blood,  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4551.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  great  danger  and  of 
death  in  certain  operations  in  certain  regions  of  the 
body  ? — It  is  ;  it  has  been  so. 

4552.  And  the  method  of  death  in  those  cases  Avas 
not  understood  until  experiments  were  made,  also  by 
the  French  physiologists  I  may  say,  on  the  lower 
animals  ? — I  think  they  thrcAV  light  on  the  subject. 

4553.  It  Avas  suspected  but  not  exactly  understood  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  same  for  clots. 

4554.  {^Chairman.)  Could  those  experiments  in 
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torsion  and  transfusion  be  performed  under  aniESthe- 
tics  ? — Yes. 

4555.  {Mr.  Erichscn.)  The  experiments  on  torsion, 
I  presume,  you  have  always  done  under  annasthetics  ? 
—Yes. 

4556.  It  is  easier  to  do  them  so  ? — It  is  positively 
easier,  apart  from  motives  of  humanity. 

4557.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslahe.)  is  the  whole  of  the 
experiment  carried  out  under  ancBsthetics  ? — No, 
because  it  belongs  to  those  experiments  in  which  tlie 
el¥eet  must  be  observed. 

4558.  How  long  is  it  necessary  to  keep  an  animal 
alive  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  ? — In 
such  a  case  as  that  the  animal  might  bo  allowed  to 
recover  altogether,  because  the  pain  is  slight.  The 
pain  of  the  operation  is  severe,  but  the  pain  of  the  sub- 
sequent i^art  is  so  almost  nil  that  it  would  be  humane 
in  fact  to  allow  the  animal  to  recover  altogether. 

4559.  ( Lord  Winmarleigh.)  But  the  severe  portion 
could  be  done  under  anajsthetics  ? — ^Yes. 

4560.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslahe.)  You  would  think  it  a 
cruel  sacrifice  of  life  after  having  performed  that 
operation  to  sacrifice  the  animal  ? — I  should. 

4561.  And  the  animal  might  enjoy  life  if  allowed 
to  live  after  it  ? — Yes. 

4562.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  A  dog,  for  instance,  whose 
femoral  artery  has  been  twisted,  is  perfectly  happy  iu 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  ? — Yes,  the 
suffering  is  not  acute.  The  animal  would  not  suffer 
more  than  if  his  ear  had  been  bitten  in  a  fight  with 
another  dog.  We  do  not  kill  dogs  to  save  them  from 
such  pain  as  that. 

4562«.  There  is  no  sign  of  suffering? — No. 

4563.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  Professor  Huxley  that,  as  far  as  your  ex- 
perience went,  anaesthetics  are  always  given  to  all 
classes  of  animals  when  painful  experiments  are  made. 
Did  you  include  frogs  ? — Well,  I  constantly  do  use 
chloroform  for  them;  I  put  them  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  even  tadpoles. 

4564.  And  have  you  found  no  difficulty  in  that  ; 
because  we  have  had  witnesses  before  our  Commission 
who  stated  that  they  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
produce  anseslhesia  in  frogs?  —  It  is  not  difficult. 
I  have  a  simple  mode;  a  little  chloroform  is  diftused 
through  water,  and  if  the  tadpole  is  put  swimming 
about  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  there  is  enough  of 
absorption  through  the  skin  to  render  it  soon  in- 
sensible, aud  it  can  be  placed  under  the  microscope  for 
a  time  and  will  not  stir. 

4565.  And  you  would  recommend  that  in  all  ex- 
periments on  frogs  ? — Yes,  I  always  do  recommend  it. 

4566.  I  understand  that  you  would  disapprove  of 
young  men,  at  least  before  they  had  completed  their 
education,  being  allowed  to  make  any  experiment  at 
all  ? — I  am  quite  sure  if  it  were  attempted  in  our 
schools  it  would  be  at  once  put  a  stop  to.  We  have 
no  rule  prohibiting  it,  but  that  is  because  the  evil 
does  not  exist.    I  refer  to  painful  experiments. 

4567.  And  you  would  disapprove  of  it  until  the 
students  were  at  least  accomplished  physiologists  ? — 
I  should  disapprove  of  students  experimenting  as  a  rule. 

4568.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  find  any  great  incon- 
venience from  not  having  any  experiments  in  the 
Dublin  medical  schools  under  chloroform  by  way  of 
demonstration  ? — I  myself  should  approve  of  physio- 
logical lectures  being  even  more  demonstrated  than 
they  are  at  present  in  Ireland  in  all  those  cases  where 
it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  ansesthetics,  and  where 
it  can  be  done  without  pain.  I  think  that  the  demon- 
stration experimentally  is  so  very  important  to  fix  a 
fact  on  the  mind  of  a  student,  that  where  it  can  be 
done  with  a  certainty  of  saving  pain,  I  would  bo  in 
favour  of  its  being  done  more  frequently  than  it  is  at 
present. 

4569.  But  you  would  disapprove  of  painful  experi- 
ments before  classes  ? — As  a  general  rule,  certainly  ; 
I  do  not  say  invariably  ;  I  think  there  are  some  of 
that  kind  which  it  is  necessary  to  show  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  I  should  disapprove  of  it. 

4570.  As  to  those  experiments  you  referred  to  on 
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sensibility,  what  would  be  the  longest  time  for  v.diieh  R.  McDonnell, 
the  animal  would  suffer  before  it  would  be  possible  J/.Z>. 
to  destroy  it? — That  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  , 
answer;  because  sometimes  the  shock  of  the  expcri-  -No^.tSio. 
ment  will  make  it  necessary  to  allow  an  animal,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  recover  in  order  to  see  the  condition 
in  which  it  is;  Init  I  should  say  never  long,  it  is  always  a 
brief  period. 

4571.  Were  there  not  some  of  those  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brown- Sequard's  in  which  the  animal  was 
made  to  rotate  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  punc- 
ture of  some  particular  point  ? — The  animal  is  quite 
insensible  during  that  experiment,  it  is  an  epileptic 
fit  ;  and  judging  from  what  we  know  of  human  beings 
in  that  condition  the  animal  I  believe,  is  perfectly 
insensible.  It  is  a  convulsion  accompanictl  by  in- 
sensibility. I  have  repeated  that  experiment  myself, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
sensation. 

4572.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  am  not  qiute  sure  whether 
I  understood  the  sense  in  which  you  object  to  students 
experimenting  ;  Avhether  it  is  that  you  object  to  their 
conducting  experiments  by  themselves  in  a  room, 
which  is  one  view  of  the  case ;  or  whether  you  woidd 
also"  object  to  their  making  experiments  in  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  of 
physiology.  Does  your  objection  apply  to  both  of 
those  cases  ? — No,  but  I  am  in  a  difficulty  in  answering 
questions  on  the  subject  because  "  experiments " 
cover  such  enormous  ground.  I  do  not  suppose  any- 
body would  object  to  a  student  looking  at  the  circula- 
tion in  a  frog's  wel),  or  watching  the  effect  of  a  grain 
of  nuistard  seed  placed  on  the  frog's  web  imder  the 
microscope.  These  are  very  important  things  to  be 
understood,  and  we  cannot  too  early  accustom  our 
students  to  observe  them. 

4573.  May  I  interrupt  you  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to 
suppose  that  an  objection  has  been  raised  here  to  the 
study  of  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  web  ? — Some  of 
these  experiments  are  absolutely  free  from  pain.  You 
cannot  say  probably  that  when  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  is  placed  on  the  web  the  frog  is  absolutely  free 
from  pain  ;  but  the  pain  is  really  so  insignificant  that 
we  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  suffer  it  ourselves. 
Physiologists  have  over  and  over  again  subjected  them- 
selves to  far  more  painful  experiments  ;  aud  the 
training  of  young  men  in  a  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  acute  inflammation  is  so  important  and  the  good  to 
be  obtained  so  great  that  I  should  be  in  favour  of  such 
experiments  being  done  under  the  wise  direction  of  a 
professor  in  whom  you  would  have  some  confidence. 

4574.  {Chairman.')  I  understand  you  now  to  be 
speaking  of  an  amount  of  pain  so.slight  that  if  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  you  would  almost  submit  to  if 
yourself  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  plunged  my  hand  arm  for  some 
minutes  into  a  pan  full  of  melting  ice  and  water,  as 
Brown-Sequard  has,  and  that  involves  torture  ;  and 
I  have  given  my  own  blood  to  be  transfused,  as  Brown- 
Sequard  also  has ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  strongest 
proof  tliat  can  be  given  that  we  have  faith  in  our 
cause,  that  we  believe  we  are  doing  good  by  experi- 
mentation. 

4575.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  AVould  you  shrink  from  an 
exceedingly  painful  experiment  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
physiological  result,  an  experiment  involving  agony 
protracted  for  many  hours  for  the  sake  of  mere 
addition  to  physiological  science  ? — But  we  never 
know  how  great  the  result  may  be.  I  would  not 
submit  to  it  if  I  did  not  think  there  was  some  good  in 
it.  It  is  not  from  idle  curiosity  that  this  is  done,  but  the 
man  of  science  never  knows  how  great  the  result  may 
be.  When  Galvani  first  saw  the  frog's  legs  jumi)ing 
by  electricity  he  never  knew  that  the  result  would 
be  to  bind  the  whole  world  together  by  the  electric 
telegiaph. 

4576.  But  the  result  of  that  logic  is  that  supposing 
any  number  of  painful  experiments,  even  of  an  agon- 
izing kind  (and  we  have  had  many  such  named  before 
this  Commission  which  have  been  tried  abroad  in  a 
true  scientific  spirit),  the  prospect  of  the  pain  caused 
to  the  animals  would  not  be  a  sufficient  consideration 
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to  induce  you  to  object  to  them  at  all  ? — I  do  not  say 
that.  That  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  draw  the 
line.  One  person  may  estimate  the  result  as  veiy 
important,  and  another  person  may  estimate  the  result 
as  very  unimportant. 

4577.  Supposing  anything  like  a  physiological  in- 
spection was  carried  out,  that  a  really  great  physio- 
logist were  appointed  to  prohibit  experiments  which 
he  thought  useless,  of  course  in  that  case  he  might 
prohibit  a  great  many  that  would  be  really  useful, 
without  intending  to  do  so ;  but  still  would  you  not 
thmk  that  that  would  be  desirable,  considering  that  he 
would  probably  prohibit  a  very  much  larger  number 
that  would  be  really  useless,  and  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  animal  suffering  ? — ^It  is  precisely  in  that  direc- 
tion that  I  see  the  difficulty  ;  because  we  are  sometimes 
in  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  use  of  a  discovery ;  it 
may  be  something  enormously  great,  and  it  may  be 
nothing. 

4578.  We  are  not  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
pain,  and  supposing  the  experiments  to  be  extremely 
painful,  then  you  would  be  qmte  sure  that  you  were 
getting  rid  of  that  evil  by  prohibiting  them  ? — Yes, 
but  you  do  not  know  what  you  may  deprive  mankind 
of.  .Chloroform  was  discovered  by  Dumas,  the  French 
chemist,  by  making  a  certain  acid  from  the  red  ant. 
I  suppose  thousands  of  these  creatures  were  distilled 
to  get  a  little  formic  acid.  When  he  made  that  dis- 
covery he  never  dreamt  for  one  moment  that  the  great 
blessing  which  chloroform  has  conferred  upon  man- 
kind would  be  the  result.  The  man  of  science  never 
can  know  the  precise  benefit  which  will  arise  from  the 
discovery  of  a  scientific  truth  of  that  kind  ;  he  can 
only  be  led  on  by  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  benefit 
some  day.  And  that  is  what  is  really  the  difficulty 
in  my  mind,  deahng  with  it  in  this  point  of  view.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
sufFeriiig  to  animals,  but  that  is  where  I  see  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  the  subject  of  inspection. 

4579.  But  supposing,  as  a  great  physiologist  from 
Ireland  has  told  us,  that  nine-tenths  of  these  experi- 
ments are  made  by  men  who  are  really  not  competent 
to  discover  anything,  and  that  only  the  remaining  one- 
tenth  are  made  by  physiologists  with  the  gift  of 
discovery,  woiild  you  not  think  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  pain  avoided  by  prohibiting  these  nine- 
tenths  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  a  certain  amount  of  discovery  ? — I  should  entirely 
differ  from  that  assertion  of  the  Physiologist  from 
Ii-eland.  I  should  not  say  for  one  moment  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  physiologists  are  people  who  have 
no  distinct  object  in>  view. 

4580.  No  gift  of  finding  their  object,  no  gift  of 
discovery,  I  said  ? — Every  man  has  a  gift  of  discovery 
if  he  chooses  to  be  a  careful  observer.  The  experi- 
mental physiologists  of  Europe  and  America  are  a  very 
small  number  of  all  the  persons  who  engage  in  scien- 
tific investigations  ;  but,  certainly,  if  you  take  them  all 
altogether  (and  I  have  known  personally  a  great 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them),  none  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  gift  of  discovery ; 
there  is  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  a  gift  of  discovery, 


it  is  a  patient,  painstaking  carefulness,  and  a  desire 
to  record  certain  facts  truthfully ;  and  a  very  humble 
man  with  limited  intelligence  may  possess  that.  In 
fact  I  think  it  was  Galvani's  wife  who  saw  the  frog 
jump  upon  the  plate,  and  made  the  discovery  which 
has  done  everything  for  us  in  electricity.  She  was  a 
delicate  lady  and  was  ordered  frogs ;  they  were  upon 
a  plate  in  the  laboratory,  and  she  drew  her  husband's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  spark  from  the  machine 
made  them  jump. 

4581.  {Mr.  Huxley?)  You  would  be  quite  familiar 
with  the  publications  in  Pfliiger's  Archives,  with  those 
in  Brown-Sequard's  Journal,  and  in  fact  with  the 
periodical  publications  on  physiology  and  physiologi- 
cal subjects  ? — Yes. 

4582.  Now  taking  the  papers  which  appear  in  those 
publications,  would  it  not  be  an  entirely  misleading 
statement  to  say  that  not  one-tenth  of  those  are  of  any 
value  ? — I  should  certainly  differ  entirely  from  any 
such  assertion'. 

4583.  If  one  put  it  the  other  way  and  said  that  it 
is  not  one-tenth  that  would  turn  out  to  be  of  no  value, 
that  would  be  nearer  the  fact  ? — I  should  think  that 
would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

4584.  {Chairman?)  You  do  not  like  to  give  general 
answers  upon  the  relative  importance  of  experiments 
as  compared  with  the  pain  which  they  inflict ;  you 
would  prefer,  I  suppose,  to  know  the  precise  case  before 
you  gave  a  positive  opinion  ? — I  should. 

4585.  But  I  do  not  understand  you  at  all  to  differ 
from  what  you  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence, 
namely,  that  of  the  experiments  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  made  upon  living  animals,  by  far  the  ma- 
jority maybe  made  under  complete anagsthesia  ? — Yes. 
cleai'ly. 

4586.  That  of  the  remainder,  where  complete  anees- 
thesia  cannot  be  obtained,  many  experiments  are  of  a 
nature  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  pain  may  be 
removed  by  anaesthetics,  and  the  remaining  part  will 
be  very  small  ?• — Yes. 

4587.  That  what  remains  after  those  two  portions 
have  been  deducted  is  chiefly  the  class  of  experiments 
upon  sensation  ;  that  those  are  very  rare,  that  where 
the  result  has  been  sufiiciently  verified  before,  you 
object  to  repetition ;  and  that  in  the  few  cases  which 
still  remain  you  do  not  contemplate  protracted  agony. 
Have  I  rightly  represented  your  views  ? — Exactly. 

4588.  That  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  phy- 
siologist from  undue  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  you  think  legislation  would  be  desirable  ? — I 
do.  I  think  legislation  would  be  desirable,  although 
I  see  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it 
practically  into  effect. 

4589.  And  that  unless  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  competent  persons,  you  would  hesitate  to  give  it 
your  approval  ? — Yes. 

4590.  But  that  if  a  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
were  devised  which  should  be  free  from  that  objec- 
tion, you  woifld  then  think  it  a  benefit  to  the  highest 
persons  in  science  ? — I  should. 
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4591.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4592.  Are  you  a  practising  physician  ? — Yes. 

4593.  And  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? 
—Yes. 

4594.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  subject  which 
is  referred  to  us  ? — I  have. 

4595.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  views 
upon  it  to  us  ? — I  have  been  for  some  20  years 
teaching  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  the  early  part 
of  my  tenure  of  office  as  professor  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  perform  experiments  upon  animals,  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  myself  in  regard  to  certain  cardinal 
points  connected  with  the  science  of  physiology.  I 


performed  the  experiments  alluded  to  upon  dogs, 
rabbits,  the  lobsfer,  et  cetera. 

4596.  Were  these  experiments  performed  under 
anesthetics  ? — All  those  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  were 
performed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

4597.  And  with  regard  to  the  lower  animals  ? — No 
anaesthetic  was  used  in  the  case  of  those  animals.  I 
doubt  whether  in  their  case  anaesthetics  are  of  any 
value.  The  experiments  which  I  performed  had  refer- 
ence to  the  rhythm,  or  cyclical  movements  of  the 
heai"t,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  the  contents  through  the 
intestinal  canal.  They  had  reference  also  to  the  effect 
upon  the  elaborated  chyle,  the  product  of  digestion, 
produced  by  vaiious  substances  containing  fats  and 
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sugars,  and  substances  not  containing  fats  and  sugars,. 
These  experiments  were,  most  of  them,  performed  in 
the  presence  of  my  class ;  but  having  satisfied  myself 
upon  the  points  that  I  wished  to  be  satisfied  upon,  I 
ceased  to  perform  these  experiments,  and  for  many 
years  past  I  have  not  performed  any  upon  living 
animals. 

4598.  Then  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  for 
the  instruction  of  students,  yon  consider  it  necessary 
to  perform  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — My 
conviction  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  ;  and  furthermore, 
I  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  of  students  profit  much  by  it. 

4599.  You  think  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
it  arises  at  a  later  period  of  their  professional  career  ? 
— Yes,  or  when  they  are  senior  students. 

4600.  Now,  you  have  said  that  your  own  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  higher  class  of 
animals,  were  all  performed  under  chloroform  or  other 
anaesthetics  ? — Yes. 

4601.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  now  that  chloroform 
has  been  discovered,  it  is  necessary  for  educational 
purposes  to  subject  animals  to  any  experiments  at  all 
in  which  they  are  conscious  of  pain  ? — I  do  think  it 
is  necessary,  but  within  limits.  I  think  those  experi- 
ments should  have  reference  to  subjects  in  which 
there  is  s^till  something  to  be  discovered.  I  may  ex- 
emplify that  by  referring  to  the  experiments  which 
are  now  being  performed  with  such  benefit  to  science 
by  Professor  Ferrier  in  London,  and  by  Professor 


liutlierford  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  latter  in  regard  to  Mr. 
the  secretion  of  bile,  and  by  the  former  in  regard  to  Hayden. 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain.     That  is  quite  new 
ground,  and  I  conceive  it  quite  impossible  without  " 
detriment  to  science  to  dispense  ivith  experiments 
in  these  departments. 

4602.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  to  say  of  Professor 
Ferrier's  experiments  tliat  those  which  appear  to  ah 
unlearned  person  who  reads  the  description  to  be 
very  painful,  are  really  performed  while  the  animal 
is  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  do  you  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  anfesthetics 
in  all  his  experiments ;  I  am  not  quite  aware  as  to 
that ;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  details  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  experiments  performed  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  are  not  attended  with  very  great  pain. 

4603.  Then  may  I  say  generally  that  your  own 
opinion  is  that  for  the  instruction  of  young  students 
experiments  giving  pain  to  animals  are  unnecessary? 
— I  would  say  so.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  they 
^re  not  at  pi  esent  before  my  mind. 

4604.  We  have  understood  that  in  Ireland,  among 
the  educated  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  ;  is  that  your  view  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling. 

4605.  That  the  notion  of  subjecting  animals  to 
great  and  protracted  suffering  would  be  abhorrent  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

4606.  Are  there  any  other  observations  which  you 
wish  to  make  to  us  ? — None  that  occur  to  me  now. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  John  Cleland,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


4607.  ( Chairman.)  Are  you  professor  of  anatomy 
and  ])hysiology  at  Galway  ? — Yes. 

4608.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  subject  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  Commission  ? — I  have  paid 
attention  to  it. 

4609.  Would  you  state  to  us  the  extent  to  which 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  experi- 
menting upon  live  animals  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
vivisector  myself  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  practice  it  to  a 
very  small  extent ;  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  any 
considerable  extent.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work 
that  it  has  done  for  physiology,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  the  practice  in  the  hands  of  others.  For  example, 
I  have  seen  vivisection  carried  out  in  Leipsic,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  experiment  probably 
that  there  is  in  any  school. 

4610.  Have  you  been  .accustomed  in  your  teaching 
to  exhibit  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — I  have 
never  exhibited  experiments  on  any  animal  higher 
than  a  frog,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  the  reason  is  that 
I  have  not  the  facilities.  You  will  observe  that  I  am 
professor  of  anatomy  as  well  as  of  physiology.  The 
subjects  are  so  very  great  that  they  are  in  reality  more 
than  any  one  man  can  fully  overtake.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  I  have  to  select  my  methods  as  well  as 
my  matter,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  your  Lordship,  I  have  not  carried  out  vivi- 
section myself. 

4611.  You  have  formed,  I  daresay,  an  opinion 
whether,  when  experiments  are  performed  upon  living 
animals,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  to  students, 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  such  experi- 
ments as  can  be  performed  under  anassthetics  ? — 1  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  they  should  be  limited  in  any 
way.  I  think  that  that  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
teacher's  discretion.  Undoubtedly  anresthetics  ought 
to  be  given  in  every  vivisection  where  it  is  possible  ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  it  does  not  interfere  vnth  the 
object  of  the  experiment ;  but  I  would  be  most  un- 
willing to  lay  down  any  hard  rule  on  the  subject. 

4612.  Would  the  number  that  can  be  performed 
under  complete  anassthesia  be  the  greater  number  of 
experiments  ? — Yes,  probably. 

4613.  Whether  for  original  research  or  for  demon- 
stration to  students  ? — I  should  say  that  the  majority 
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can  be  performed  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  that  is  to  say 
confining  ourselves  to  experiments  on  mammals. 

4614.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  frogs  can 
be  annssthetised  ? — I  have  tiied  to  make  up  my  mind 
how  far  the  frog  feels  at  all ;  and  I  own  that  I  have 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

4615.  We  had  a  witness  a  little  while  ago  who  told 
us  that  he  can  anajsthetise  frogs  and  tadpoles  ;  you 
being  in  doubt  whether  they  are  sentient  or  not, 
would  you  prefer  to  employ  such  a  method  ? — I  frankly 
own  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  apply  antesthesia 
to  a  frog.  One  would  not  think  of  applying  anassthesia 
to  a  worm  before  using  it  for  a  bait  in  fishing. 

4616.  Then  you  admit  that  you  are  in  doubt 
whether  frogs  feel  or  not  ? — I  have  very  little  doubt 
indeed  that  they  do  not  feel  pain  in  a  sense  com- 
parable with  that  in  which  we  are  familiar  with  it 
ourselves,  because  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can 
have  consciousness  at  all  comparable  with  ours  ;  the 
degree  of  consciousness  that  they  have  I  cannot  say. 
I  believe  that  consciousness  goes  down  a  great  deal 
lower  than  the  fi'og.  But  these  are  matters  of  specu  - 
lation. What  I  feel  sure  of  is  that  a  frog's  conscious- 
ness is  such  a  twilight  thing  compared  with  our 
consciousness,  that  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  estimate 
its  degree. 

4617.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  mammals  at 
least  anfesthetics  should  be  employed?  —  Whenever 
they  can  be. 

4618.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  any  limita- 
tion ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  power  of  teachers 
to  perform  painful  experiments  ?---I  have  considered 
that,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  any. 

4619.  You  think  that  every  teacher  should  be  at 
liberty  to  perform  any  experiments,  painful  or  other- 
wise ? — I  referred  to  those  whom  one  knows  in  schools 
usually  as  qualified  teachers.  By  that  I  mean  men 
who,  from  various  considerations,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  subject  that  they  are  teaching. 

4620.  But  if  they  were  not  so  qualified,  then  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  restrained  — It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  further  restraint  is  required  than  that 
which  is  provided  for  already  by  the  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act.  The  same  punishment  that  would 
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come  into  operation  in  the  case  of  a  boy  being  cruel 

J.  Cleland,     to  a  cat  for  play  would,  I  fancy,  reach  everything  that 

M.D.        requires  to  be  reached.  I  cannot  say  that,  after  think- 

, r„...     iiS  over  it  very  much,  I  see  any  reason  for  legislation 
i  Nov.  187o.         .1        1  •    i  ■' 
  on  the  subject. 

4621.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Cruelty  Acts  only 
apply  to  domestic  animals  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 
However,  I  suppose,  a  rabbit  might  be  considered  a 
domestic  animal,  and  a  dog  certainly  is. 

4622.  Then  you  think  that  at  any  rate  some  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  given  to  rabbits  ? — I  think  that 
there  is  no  further  need  of  protection  for  rabbits,  the 
tame  rabbits  that  are '  always  used  for  these  purposes, 
than  what  would  be  afforded  hy  their  being  considered 
as  domestic  animals,  and  therefore  as  coming  under 
tlie  general  Act. 

4623.  Would  the  same  observation  apply  to  guinea 
pigs  ? — I  presume  so  ;  they  are  tamed  animals. 

4624.  And  to  rats  ? — To  tame  an  animal  and  keep 
it  and  feed  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  domesticate  it. 
I  til  ink  there  would  be  no  great  stretch,  therefore,  in 
applying  it  to  rats  so  tamed. 

4625.  But  supposing  that  rats  are  not  domestic 
animals,  do  you  think  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  leave 
aiiyljody  free  to  perform  experiments  upon  rats,  there 
woulil  be  any  necessity  for  any  change  in  the  law  ? — 
I  see  no  objection  to  including  all  mammals  under 
the  present  Act ;  to  widen  the  present  Act  to  that 
extent. 

4626.  {Lord  Winmaiieigh.)  What  makes  you 
believe  that  the  frog  is  less  sensitive  to  pain  than  one 
of  the  higher  animals  ? — There  are  the  anatomical 
considerations  to  begin  with,  the  conformation  of 
its  brain  and  its  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  centres. 
With  regard  to  the  conformation  of  the  brain  it  has  a 
very  low  organization  in  fixct. 

4627.  You  have  convinced  yourself  of  tliat  by  your 
own  examination,  not  by  what  you  have  heard,  I  pre- 
sume ? — I  am  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  a  frog's 
brain. 

4628.  Tliat  is  from  your  own  examination  ? — Yes. 

4629.  It  is  not  from  anything  that  3'ou  have  read 
or  collected  of  the  opinions  of  others  ? — I  cannot  at 
the  present  moment  say  that  I  have  actually  made  a 
careful  dissection  of  a  frog's  brain  ;  but  I  have  of  so 
many  animals  botli  higher  and  lower,  and  the  anatomy 
of  a  frog's  brain  is  so  thoroughly  well  known,  that  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  gap  in  ray  own  personal  dis- 
sections can  make  any  difference.  I  have  no  rational 
doubt  of  the  anatomy  of  a  frog's  brain. 

4630.  What  is  the  exact  circumstance  which  has 
chiefly  led  you  to  believe  that  the  frog  is  less  sensitive 
to  pain  than  other  animals  ?• — The  cerebral  hemispheres 
in  the  frog  are  very  slightly  developed  ;  and  as  you 
pass  to  animals  that  have  less  and  less  complex 
brains,  you  have  got  less  and  less  sign  of  intelli- 
gence;  and  further,  we  know' by  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  both  birds  and  mammals,  that  if 
you  remove  that  part  of  the  brain  called  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  in  portions,  the  more  that  is  removed 
the  fewer  signs  of  consciousness  are  left ;  and  1  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the  su"bject 
by  Flourens  and  others,  that  a  bird  that  has  had  its 
cerebral  hemispheres  removed  has  anything  that  can 
be  said  to  be  comparable  with  our  consciousness. 

4631.  I  understand  then  that  you  have  derived  this 
opinion  from  the  writings  of  others  ?— It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  from  vivisections. 

4632.  The  object  of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  your  own  experiments  had  led  you  to  co- 
incide with  that  opinion  ? — -I  have  not  made»vivisections 
myself  on  the  subject ;  I  should  not  wish  to  put  the 
results  of  any  vivisections  of  my  own  before  the  Com- 
mission. Witli  regard  to  frogs  I  may  observe  that, 
on  the  assumption  that  they  feel  pain  in  the  same  way 
that  we  do,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  seat  of 
their  feeling  is  in  the  brain  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  experiments  that  are  made  on  frogs  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  commencing  by  either  pithing  the  animal  or 
decapitating  it.    It  may  be  my  fault,  but  I  never 


thought  of  including  this  practice  under  the  head  of 
giving  an  anaisthetic  to  a  frog;  I  should  certainly 
at  once  decapitate  it  or  pith  it,  when  that  could  be 
done. 

4633.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslahe.)  How  long  have  you 
been  engaged  in  lecturing  to  pupils  ? — One  way*^  or 
other  I  have  been  engaged  in  lecturing  since  1857. 
I  began  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  1857  ;  I  have 
held  my  present  chair  for  12  years. 

4634.  That  is  to  say  you  commenced  as  professor 
of  physiology  12  years  ago  ?— Yes ;  at  Christmas 
1863. 

4635.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  you 
have  never  or  only  rarely  practised  experiments  on 
hving  animals  before  the  class  ? — Only  rarely.  * 

4636.  Did  you  say  that  you  regretted  that  you 
were  not  able  to  do  it  to  a  greater  extent  ? — I  do 
say  so. 

4637.  In  your  judgment  is  it  essential  for  the 
satisfactory  education  of  the  class  that  they  should 
see  a  further  number  of  experiments  upon  the  living 
animal  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
I  think  that  I  should  do  my  duty  still  better  to  them 
than  I  do  if  I  had  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  much 
more  fully  than  I  do  by  means  of  actual  experiments. 

4638.  Do  you  think  that  reading  alone  will  supply 
that  want  ? — I  do  not  think  that  reading  in  anything 
Avill  supply  the  Avant  of  actual  observation  on  the  part 
of  students  ;  thus,  in  anatomy,  the  other  subject  which 
I  have  to  teach,  no  amount  of  reading  can  take 
the  place  of  dissection  of  the  human  body.  I  give 
that  as  an  example  of  the  general  proposition  which 
I  lay  down,  that  direct  observation  is  desirable  where 
it  is  possible. 

4639.  And  you  think  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
carry  that  on  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  if  you 
can  possibly  do  so  ?— The  object  of  my  teaching 
physiology  is  to  educate  medical  students.  I  have 
got  a  great  deal  to  teach  in  the  six  months  course, 
and  I  must  select  my  matter.  I  think  that  I  should 
be  doing  wrong  if  I  missed  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
matter  that  I  now  give  them,  to  occupy  them  with 
experiments  that  require  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  but 
for  any  student  who  has  got  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology otherwise,  to  have  added  to  his  information 
the  observation  of  experiments  on  animals,  I  consider 
a  very  great  aflvantage. 

4640.  {Mr.  Huxlei/.)  I  presume,  from  what  you 
have  just  said,  that  the  curriculum  of  medical  educa- 
tion is,  in  your  judgment,  very  heavily  weighted  at 
present  ? — It  is. 

4641.  And,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  your 
desire  as  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  physiology,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  hardly  feel 
yourself  justified  in  occupying  so  much  of  the  students 
time  upon  that  subject  as  you  would  need  to  do  if 
you  taught  it  practically,  having  regard  to  the  other 
things  that  they  have  to  learn  ? — Quite  so. 

4642.  But  that  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  in 
your  judgment.  Avhat  I  may  call  the  abstract  impor- 
tance of  demonstrative  teaching  ? — It  does  not ; 
besides,  I  frankly  own  that  such  teaching  as  mine 
does  not  produce  physiologists.  I  produce  medical 
men,  but  I  do  not  produce  physiologists. 

4643.  I  would  now  ask  you  a  question  which 
might  perhaps  surprise  you,  but  you  will  understand 
that  I  have  a  motive  for  asking  it.  If  the  alternative 
were  ]3ut  to  you  in  experimenting  upon  one  of  the 
higher  animals,  in  a  case  in  Avhieh  it  Avas  possible  to 
use  anesthetics,  Avhether  you  Avould  use  them,  or 
whether  you  would  not,  would  you  have  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  what  you  would  do  ? — If  the  experiment 
Avould  not  suffer  by  it,  in  the  case  of  a  mammal,  I 
should  use  the  auEesthetic. 

4644.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  would  it  ? 
— Yes,  certainly.  The  first  experiments  of  the  sort 
which  I  made  many  years  ago  (I  was  only  operating 
along  with  another),  Avere  made  on  cats  ;  and 
although  there  Avere  very  few  of  them  (I  cannot  now 
tax  my  memory  as  to  the  number,  for  it  Avas  many 
years  ago),  and  although  it  was  a  matter  of  sensation 
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that  we  had  to  deal  with,  we  gave  chloroform  to  the 
cats  before  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  then 
when  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  went  olf,  tested  the 
presence  or  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  nerves  that  ha<;l  been  divided. 

4645.  You  have  not  only  been  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  but  you  Avere  for  a  long  time  I 
think  one  of  the  demonstrators  in  the  Great  Anatomical 
School  of  Edinburgh,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4646.  And  you  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  what  is  done  there  ? — Yes. 

4647.  Now  did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
a  person  pursuing  an  experimental  inquiry  would,  in 
such  an  alternative  as  I  have  just  placed  before  you, 
hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  would  do  ? — I  do 
not  believe  he  would. 

4648.  At  any  rate  he  would  not  justify  it  if  he  did  ? 
— He  would  not.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  he  might 
have  something  to  do  which  he  thought  would  give  so 
little  pain,  that  he  might  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way 
as  we  surgeons  deal  with  cases  every  day  of  our  lives, 
as  I  have  often  dealt  myself  in  operating  on  living- 
human  beings,  namely,  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  amount  of  pain  that  was  to  be  given  was  worse  to 
bear  than  the  giving  of  the  anajsthetic.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  anything  that  could  be  by  any  twisting  of  the 
word  called  torturing  an  animal  would  not  be  done 
without  giving  an  anaesthetic.   That  is^my  own  opinion. 

4649.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  brought  forward  for  the  regulation  of  vivisection 
for  scientific  purposes  ? — I  have  not. 

4650.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  As  to  demonstrative  experi- 
ments generally,  has  your  attention  been  called  to  this 
Handbook  of  Physiology  edited  by  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sauderson,  that  has  been  recently  published  ? — Yes, 
I  am  familiar  with  it. 

4651.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  painful  experi- 
ments. Would  you  regard  the  larger  number  of  those 
experiments  as  ht  to  show  a  class  by  way  of  demon- 
stration ? — If  I  were  lecturing  myself,  and  exercising 
my  own  judgment,  it  would  be  a  very  select  class 
indeed  to  which  I  should  show  a  very  great  number 
of  those  experiments ;  and  that  for  the  reason  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  great  majority  of 
students  have  their  time  taken  up  so  much  with  other 
things.  But  if  I  were  bent  upon  sending  out  thorough 
physiologists,  I  think  I  could  have  little  doubt  in 
considering  that  handbook  as  a  very  useful  one  to  go 

4652.  And  that  even  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
and  teaching  ;  not  for  purposes,  of  inquiry,  but  for 
those  of  demonstration  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  might  see, 
and  not  take  things  on  hearsay. 

4653.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
had  studied  under  Ludwig,  at  Leipsic  ? — I  said  that  I 
had  seen  their  method  of  pursuing  studies  there.  I 
have  not  myself  studied  under  Ludwig. 

4554.  There,  I  suppose,  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  painful  experiments  are  used  in  demonstration  than 
are  generally  used  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — The 

The  witness  withdrew, 


majority  of  the  experiments  that  arc  performed  in  the 
Leipsic  establishment  are  for  jjurposes  of  inquiry,  for 
pui'poses  of  research,  but  they  do  also  illustrate  before 
a  class. 

4655.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  extending  the 
system,  at  least  for  classes  of  physiologists  as  distin- 
guished from  medical  men,  I  understand,  of  a  much 
larger  demonstration  of  painful  experiments — I  am 
in  favour  of  every  professor  of  physiology  having 
nothing  but  physiology  to  teach  ;  and  where  he  has 
nothing  else  to  teach  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be 
better  able  to  demonstrate  it  by  vivisection  than  I  am 
able  to  do  ;  but  from  various  motives  the  chairs  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  combined  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges. 

4656.  That  you  consider  a  great  evil,  as  I  under- 
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any  one  man  to 


stand  ? — I  think  it  is  too  much  for 
teach. 

4657.  But  if  you  had  a  separate  class,  for  separately 
educating  physiologists  as  distinguished  from  medical 
students,  you  would  not  scruple  to  use  a  great  number 
of  painful  experiments  by  Avay  of  demonstration  ? — I 
should  certainly  considei-  it  my  duty  to  perform  cot  tain 
experiments. 

4658.  {Chairman.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  say,  with  regard  to  the  frog,  that  tliougli  you  did 
not  administer  ansesthetics,  you  either  what  is  called 
pithed  the  frog,  or  removed  the  brain,  or  took  away 
the  sensibility  of  the  frog  in  some  manner  of  that  sort  ? 
— Yes.  I  did  not  understand  the  question  about 
annssthetics  to  reach  to  that ;  I  do  not  say  but  what 
the  word  may  be  used  as  applying  to  these  procedures, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time.  I  thought  of 
giving  chloroform,  and  so  on. 

4659.  It  did  occur  to  you,  however,  as  I  understand, 
to  remove  whatever  sensibility  there  may  be  in  the 
frog  hy  removing  the  brain  ?— Yes. 

4660.  You  have  just  been  asked  whether  you  would, 
if  you  were  a  teacher  of  physiology  only,  perform  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments  of  a  painful 
nature ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mammal  would  not  be  removed  by  chloro- 
form, or  some  other  amesthetic,  before  the  experiment 
was  performed  ? — Certainly,  wherever  that  could  be 
done  ;  but  I  think  there  are  painful  experiments  tliat 
may  be  performed  even  on  mammals.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  limit  even  the  performing  of  painful  experi- 
ments ;  I  would  not  lay  down  a  rule  ;  I  think  it  is 
for  each  physiologist  to  judge  for  himself.  I  think 
that  the  more  educated  physiologists  are  the  better 
they  will  be  able  to  perform  experiments  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  knowledge  with  as  little  pain  to  the 
animal  as  possible.  It  is  always  an  object  to  damage 
the  animal  as  little  as  possible  in  an  experiment,  and 
I  thiuk  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  present,  I  may 
call  it  transition  stage  of  physiology  in  this  country, 
there  is  many  an  animal  treated  with  less  skill  than  it 
would  be  if  physiology  were  as  well  studied  as  it  is  in 
a  number  of  Continental  schools. 


Adiourned  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  ISTovember  1875. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kaeslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Charles  Darwin  called  in  and  examined. 


4661.  {Chairman.)  We  are  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness  in  coming  at  some  sacrifice  to  yourself  to 
express  your  opinions  to  the  Commission.  We  attri- 
bute it  to  the  great  interest  which  we  know  you 


take  in  the  subject  referred  to  us,  both  on  the  score 
of  science  and  also  on  the  score  of  humanity  ? — Yes, 
I  have  felt  a  great  interest  in  it. 

4662.  I  think  you  took  part  in  preparing  the  reso- 
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jjf^  lutions  of  the  British  Association  at  their  meeting  in 
C.  Darwin.     Edinburgh  in  1871  ? — No  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 

  that.    I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  approved  of 

3  Nov.  1875.  them  ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  framing  of 
  those  resolutions  ;  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting. 

4663.  But  you  signed  a  petition  which  embodied 
them  ? — When  they  were  sent  to  me  I  may  have  done 
so.  I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  if  my  signature  is 
attached  I  must  have  given  it ;  I  had  forgotten  it. 

4664.  But  you  cordially  approved  of  them  ? — I 
coi'dially  approved  of  them.  I  had  occasion  to  read 
them  over  lately  at  the  time  when  this  subject  was 
beginning  to  be  agitated.  I  read  them  over  with  care 
and  highly  approved  of  them  then. 

4665.  I  think  you  took  some  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Bill  which  was  ultimately  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  ? — In  the 
steps  preparatory  to  that  Bill,  but  the  Bill  itself  did 
not  exactly  express  the  conclusions  at  which  after 
consultation  with  several  physiologists  we  arrived ; 
I  apprehend  that  it  was  accidentally  altered. 

4666.  But  in  the  main  you  were  an  approving 
party  ? — In  the  main. 

4667.  You  have  never,  I  think,  yourself,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  been  connected  with  the  practice 
of  trying  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — Never. 

4668.  WiU  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us 
the  views  which  you  desire  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission in  connexion  with  it  ? — The  first  thing  that 
I  would  say  is,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  that  physio- 
logy can  progress  only  by  the  aid  of  experiments  on 
living  animals.  I  cannot  think  of  any  one  step  which 
has  been  made  in  physiology  without  that  aid.  No 
doubt  many  surmises  with  regard  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  could  be  formed  from  the  position  of  the 
valves  in  the  veins,  and  so  forth,  but  certainty  such 
as  is  required  for  the  progress  of  any  science  can  be 
arrived  at  in  the  case  of  physiology  only  by  means  of 
experiments  on  living  aiumals. 

The  witnei 


4669.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  what  your 
opinion  is  as  to  the  notion  of  prohibiting  them 
altogether  ? — In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  great 
evil,  because  many  reasons,  mostly  general,  but  some 
special,  may  be  assigned  for  a  full  conviction  that 
hereafter  physiology  cannot  fail  to  confer  the  highest 
benefits  on  mankind.  Many  grounds,  I  think,  can 
be  assigned  for  this  conviction. 

4670.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  most  of  the  experi- 
ments can  be  performed  while  the  animal  is  entirely 
insensible  to  pain? — That  is  my  belief ;  but  I  ought 
to  state  that  I  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  physio- 
logist. I  have,  during  many  years,  read  largely  on  the 
subject,  both  general  treatises  and  special  papers,  and 
in  that  respect  I  have  gained  some  general  knowledge, 
but  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  claim  to  be  called  a 
physiologist,  and  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  teaching 
physiology  ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn,  the  exceptions 
are  extremely  few  in  which  an  animal  could  not  be 
experimented  on  in  a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 

4671.  Then  to  hesitate  to  perform  experiments, 
though  painful  in  their  nature,  when  the  animal  was 
rendered  insensible,  would  not  be,  in  your  opinion,  a 
judicious  course  to  recommend  to  the  Queen  and  Par- 
Hament  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  unintelligible  to  me 
how  anybody  could  object  to  such  experiments.  I 
can  understand  a  Hindoo,  who  would  object  to  an 
animal  being  slaughtered  for  food,  disapproving  of  such 
experiments,  but  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  me 
on  what  ground  the  objection  is  made  in  this 
country. 

4672.  Now  with  regard  to  trying  a  painful  experi- 
ment without  anaesthetics,  when  the  same  experiment 
could  be  made  with  anjesthetics,  or,  in  short,  inflicting 
any  pain  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  upon  any 
animal,  what  would  be  your  view  on  that  subject  ? — 
It  deserves  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

I  withdrew. 


Mr.  F.  Sibson,  ,  FrANCIS  SibsON,  M.] 

4673.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  consulting  physician 
to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4674.  And  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

4675.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — Yea. 

4676.  Now  you  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
I  think,  to  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? 
— I  have  paid  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  it. 
Many  years  ago  I  did  myself  perform  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  within  the  last  12  years  I  have  performed 
one  short  series. 

4677.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  experiments  ? — I  would  say,  as  a  physician  and 
physiologist,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  opinion,  but 
that  it  is  a  certainty  that  experiments  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  medicine,  including  all 
its  branches. 

4678.  The  introduction  of  anesthetics,  I  presume, 
has  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  pain 
to  which  animals  are  subjected  ? — A  very  great 
difference.  The  greater  number  of  experiments  that 
would  be  performed  for  the  purposes  of  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  treatment  of  disease, 
would  be  performed  under  the  action  of  anaesthetics  ; 
and  I  would  say  the  same  of  those  experiments,  a 
great  number  at  all  events  of  those  experiments,  that 
are  performed  in  pursuit  of  pure  physiology ;  but  of 
course  in  certain  circumstances  to  use  an  anaesthetic 
would  defeat  the  object  of  the  experiment. 

4679.  Are  those  occasions  rare  ? — Well,  you  see,  I 
have  never  been  a  systematic  physiologist,  and  there- 
fore I  should  be  speaking  out  of  my  province  if  I  were 
to  say  whether  they  are  rare  or  common.  I  should 
not  feel  myself  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
question.  Most  certainly  in  those  points  that  come 
into  my  own  cognizance  every  experiment  which  we 
as  physicians  can  desire  to  perform  to  throw  light 
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upon  disease,  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  can  either 
be  done  under  the  influence  of  anesthetics,  or,  so  to 
speak,  the  experiment  would  be  so  trivial  in  its  nature 
as  not  to  require  any  agency  so  serious. 

4680.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  inoculation  of  an 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  it  a  disease 
may  no  more  deserve  the  use  of  chloroform  than  the 
vaccination  of  a  child  ? — Certainly. 

4681.  But  in  that  case  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
is  consequent  inconvenience,  that  is  to  say,  being 
affected  with  the  malady  ? — Yes,  being  affected  with 
the  malady. 

4682.  Now  when  animals  are  so  aftected  for  this 
purpose,  is  it  necessary  to  keep  them  in  distress  for 
a  long  period  of  time  ? — It  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  object.  Of 
course  if  it  is  to  inquire  into  a  disease,  let  us  take  the 
instance  of  the  cattle  plague  ;  the  disease  must  run  its 
course.  If  it  is  to  inquke  into  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
small-pox,  cow-pox,  and  the  various  diseases  of  that 
class,  that  have  been  inquired  into,  clearly  each  of 
them  must  run  its  course.  But  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordship  that  the  process  of  a  disease  is  not  one  of  con- 
stant pain,  but  very  much  the  reverse  in  most  instances ; 
and  as  a  physician  I  can  say  that  in  walking  round  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  I  very  rarely  see  now,  or  did  see 
when  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  going  there,  any 
trace  of  suffering  on  the  face  of  any  patient,  particu- 
larly of  a  fever  patient ;  because,  so  to  speak,  thei-e 
is  an  anesthetic  within  them  in  the  very  poison  that 
saturates  their  blood  and  soUd  tissues  and  nerves; 
therefore  they  are  lying  there  scarcely  more  than 
just  conscious.  Therefore  I  would  say  that  that 
which  applies  to  mankind  applies  also  to  animals ; 
and  that  they  are  anesthetised  by  the  very  malady 
that  is  produced,  as  a  rule;  I  do  not  say  in  every 
instance. 
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4683.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  in  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  disease,  the  original 
operation  is  so  slight  that  in  a  human  being  it  would 
be  disregarded  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  scarcely  felt. 

4684.  I  understand  you  that  the  subsequent  dis- 
tress is  in  most  instances  not  in  your  judgment  exces- 
sive — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  ;  I  do  not  say  in  every  case ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
erysipelas  ;  but  the  suffering  from  erysipelas  is  not 
great.  I  am  taking  now  those  involving  the  greatest 
amount  of  pain.  If  you  come  to  a  boil  or  a  carbuncle, 
we  do  not  give  that  in  experiments.  Scarlet  fever 
gives  no  pain ;  certainly  if  it  attacks  the  throat  it 
does,  but  that  disease  is  not  produced  in  experiments. 

4685.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, whenever  an  animal  is  used  for  the  purpose  to 
which  you  have  referred,  the  most  humane  possible 
treatment  should  be  adopted? — The  most  humane 
treatment  should  be  adopted. 

4686.  Or  whether  the  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
adopt  the  most  humane  treatment  are  not  those  who 
are  most  skilled  in  the  calling  ? — Precisely  so.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  operator,  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  read  a 
few  words  that  have  been  put  into  my  hands  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  experimental  physiologists 
with  regard  to  that  very  point. 

4687.  May  we  take  them  as  representing  your  own 
views  ? — Yes.  "  The  '  rule  of  kindness  '  guides  us  " 
(that  is  the  physiologists)  "just  as  it  guides  other 
"  good  and  reasonable  men  in  dealing  with  animals. 
"  In  making  the  experiments,  we  "  (the  physiologists) 
"  choose  our  method  so  as  to  give  as  little  pain  as  we 
"  can,  and  we  spend  no  end  of  pains  in  planning  and 
"  preparing  for  them,  so  that  we  may  obtain  out  of 
"  each  trial  the  utmost  information  that  it  is  capable 
"  of  giving,  and  hence  to  avoid  the  need  of  repeti- 
*'  tion." 

4688.  Now  has  the  question  ever  occupied  your 
mind  whether  any  measures  miglit  be  adopted  for 
limiting  such  experiments  to  the  most  highly  qualified 
persons  ? — I  have  thought  the  question  over  ;  I  think 
that  if  you  were  to  put  anything  like  a  strict  limita- 
tion on  this  matter  you  would,  so  to  speak,  clip  the 
wings  of  the  advance  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  its 
highest  sense. 

4689.  But  do  you  suppose  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  advanced  by  inquiries  conducted  by  incom- 
petent and  uninstructed  people  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4690.  If  then  any  restriction  that  were  proposed 
kept  clear  of  interfering  with  any  but  that  latter  class, 
it  would  not  be  open  in  your  mind  to  any  objection,  I 
suppose  ? — I  am  not  fond  myself  of  restrictions  ;  I 
think  that  in  this  country  we  get  on  far  better 
by  being  governed  by  our  own  conscience,  our 
own  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  public  opinion. 
I  think  those  are  far  better  rules  than  any  minute 
rules  that  may  be  laid  down,  such  as  would  inter- 
fere perhaps  with  some  of  the  happiest  lines  of 
research  that  have  ever  been  undertaken ;  and  perhajjs 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  most  important  investiga- 
tions and  prevent  their  being  undertaken  ;  and  do 
nothing  whatever  to  promote  either  humanity  or  the 
welfare  of  man  by  the  advance  of  the  healing  art. 

4691.  But  that  is  a  rather  large  answer,  and  would 
include  a  great  deal.  We  are  very  happy  to  live  in 
a  country  which  consists  of  very  honest  people,  and 
to  have  a  very  sound  public  opinion  ;  but  we  not  only 
maintain  our  old  laws,  but  we  add  a  large  volume 
every  session  to  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  you  to  desire  that  we  should 
entirely  i-epeal  all  those  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — I  do 
not  quite  see,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  how  that 
applies  to  what  I  have  been  saying. 

4692.  I  only  applied  it  to  what  I  considered  the 
comprehensiveness  of  your  answer  in  which  I  think 
you  said  that  we  get  on  best  in  this  country  by  trust- 
ing to  public  opinion  and  to  our  own  consciences. 
Now  we  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  prevents 
cruelty  to  animals  in  certain  circumstances ;  would 
you  object  to  that  Act  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
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4693.  Then  supposing  that  it  were  proved  that  ^^^r.  ±^  .^bson 

there  were  abuses  in  regard  to  experiments  upon  ' 

living  creatures,  would  you  object  to  a  law  for  the    3  Nov.  1875. 

correction  of  those  abuses  ? — If  there  were  abuses   

I  should  certainly  not  object  to  a  law  for  the  correc- 
tion of  real  abuses. 

4694.  But  you  think  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
abuses  do  exist? — I  am  not  at  all  of  opinion  that  such 
abuses  do  exist  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  them  to  be 
called  abuses  requiring  legal  interference. 

4695.  But  if  there  were  such  abuses,  then  you 
would  think  it  reasonable  to  have  legislation  to  restrict 
them  ? — Yes,  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

4696.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  think  that  you  have  been, 
at  some  part  of  your  life,  if  you  are  not  now  engaged 
in  teaching  ? — Yes,  I  have  taught  for  some  20  years. 

4697.  In  what  branches  of  medical  science  did  you 
teach  ? — The  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

4698.  You  have  naturally  paid  great  attention  to 
the  progress  of  medical  education  ? — Very  great  in- 
deed ;  it  has  been  part  of  my  daily  interest. 

4699.  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  you  consider  the  increase  of  practical  teaching 
in  the  medical  schools,  in  all  branches  of  medical 
science,  as  one  of  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  ? — That  is  the  great  advance. 

4700.  One  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  vital  change  and  the  vital 
improvement. 

4701 .  Not  only  do  the  examining  bodies  now  insist 
upon  practical  study  in  medicine  and  surgery,  but 
they  also  insist  upon  it  in  chemistry,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

4702.  And  arrangements  have  been  made  now  in 
all  well  organised  medical  schools  in  which  such 
practical  instruction  can  be  given  ? — It  is  so  every- 
where. 

4703.  And  in  accordance  with  this  general  advance 
in  the  improvement  of  medical  teaching,  practical 
teaching  has  been  introduced  into  physiology,  has  it 
not  ? — It  has  ;  within  the  last  three  or  lour  years 
physiology  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  what  it  was  formerly. 

4704.  May  I  ask  whether  you  consider  that  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  style  of  teaching  or  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  indeed  I  think  that  the  old  style  was  scarcely 
teaching  at  all ;  this  is  really  teaching. 

4705.  And  you  attach  very  great  weight,  I  appre- 
hend from  that  answer,  to  giving  to  students  such 
demonstrations  as  are  requisite  to  put  before  their 
minds  clearly  the  fundamental  truths  of  j^hysiology  ? 
— I  should  put  the  work  in  a  physiological  laboratoiy 
and  the  work  in  a  physiological  lecture  room  precisely 
in  the  same  position  with  the  work  in  the  medical 
lecture  room,  and  the  work  in  the  wards.  It  would 
be  as  impossible  to  teach  physiology  in  a  lecture  room 
as  it  would  be  to  teach  the  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
lecture  room. 

4706.  I  presume  that,  as  a  scientific  practitioner  of 
medicine,  you  regard  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  healthy  organism  as 
the  foundation  of  all  your  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 
— It  is  the  only  certain  foundation  of  a  knowledge 
of  disease  and  its  treatment ;  and  in  every  section 
of  physiology,  every  single  part  of  the  body,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  experimental  knowledge  of  that 
part  leads  up  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  that  part,  and  of  the  treatment  of  those 
diseases. 

4707.  Supposing  that  you,  as  a  physician,  wished 
to  understand  an  abnormal  action  of  some  organ,  to 
understand  it  thoroughly  and  scientifically,  I  mean,  I 
presume  you  would  hardly  be  content  with  a  mere 
reading  knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
organ,  but  you  would  go  to  the  thing  at  first  hand, 
and  make  out  for  yourself  what  the  exact  basis  of 
those  statements  was  ? — It  would  be  quite  necessary 
to  do  so  ;  I  should  not  have  the  least  idea  of  the  life 
within  unless  I  had  studied  it  as  an  actual  living 
thing  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  F.  Sibson,      4708.  And  the  confidence  with  which  you  would 
M.D.        reason  from  healthy  processes  to  abnormal  processes 

  where  you  had  such  first-hand  knowledge  would  be 

3  Nov.  1875.  very  dift'ereut  indeed  from  that  which  you  would 
reason  if  you  only  had  second-hand  reading  know- 
ledge ? — In  the  one  instance  I  should  have  knowledge, 
and  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  matter  of  guess  work. 

4709.  I  think  you  have  yourself  made  elaborate 
investigations  upon  the  normal  working  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have,  a  great 
many  years  ago. 

4710.  May  I  ask  whether  the  knowledge  acquired 
iu  tliat  Avny  has  been  of  service  to  you  in  your  pro- 
fessional career  ?— It  has  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  me  in  the  study  of  disease.  I  began  that  inquiry 
in  order  to  study  with  greater  advantage  the  diseases 
of  the  chest,  and  I  pursued  it  with  that  in  view  ;  and 
to  this  hour,  I  may  say  every  day  of  my  life,  the 
work  that  I  did  then  I  find  to  be  of  clinical  profit 
to  me. 

4711.  Then  if  any  legislative  measure  were  adopted 
which  would  seriously  impede  the  demoustative 
teaching  of  physiology,  I  gather,  from  what  you  have 
stated,  that  you  would  consider  it  an  evil  ? — It  would 
be  turning  back  the  student  into  the  old  paths  which 
we  now  feel  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  The  old  teach- 
ing was  not  teaching — we  all  feel  that  now.  In  our 
younger  days,  unless  we  did  the  thing  for  ourselves, 
as  you  very  well  know,  we  did  not  get  a  true  teaching 
of  any  single  structure  in  the  body  ;  we  saw  a  series 
of  dissections  and  pictures,  but  there  was  no  true  idea 
in  our  minds  either  of  the  actual  structure  or  of  the 
living  organs  Avhich  were  contained  in  the  body. 

4712.  I  suppose  your  recollection  will  carry  you 
back  to  the  time,  or  at  any  rate  you  must  know  of 
the  time,  when  even  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
required  by  the  examining  bodies  was  of  an  aston- 
ishingly minute  character  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  slight 
indeed  in  my  early  days. 

4713.  So  that  the  change  which  has  come  over 
physiological  teaching  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great 
change  which  has  swept  over  medical  teaching  in 
general  ? — It  is  a  part  of  it,  and  it  came  in  late. 
All  the  rest  had  got  into  a  practical  state  when 
physiology  was  still  merely  being  taught  orally. 

4714.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  experiments  which  are  required  for  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fundamental  facts  of  physiology  can  be 
quite  well  carried  on  under  anaesthetics  ? — I  believe 
so,  or  under  parallel  influences,  or  else  they  are 
experiments  not  requiring  them. 

4715.  You  have  had  the  personal  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  a  great  many  physiological  experimenters, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have  intimately. 

4716.  May  I  ask  you,  from  your  own  knowledge 
of  these  persons  and  from  your  own  work,  whether  it 
is  not  the  fact  that  while  they  might  possibly  be 
inclined  to  pursue  any  line  of  experimentation  which 
would  be  likely  to  yield  valuable  results,  whether  it 
involved  pain  or  not,  yet  all  the  persons  you  have 
known  would  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  morality,  I  Avas 
about  to  say,  to  inflict  no  useless  pain  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  that  all  of  them,  without  exception,  are  guided 
by  humanity  and  kindness  towards  the  animal  they 
are  experimenting  upon  as  the  leading  principle,  and 
their  desire  is  to  inflict  the  least  pain  that  they  can. 

4717.  Eveu  if  a  man  had,  by  carelessness  or  mis- 
adventure, made  an  experiment  which  was  painful 
Avhen  it  Avas  possible  that  the  animal  might  have 
been  made  insensible,  if  the  fact  Avere  brought  to  his 
mind  he  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  a  wrong 
thing  ? — Certainly. 

4718.  (3Ir.  Erichsen.)  Have  you  ever  found  any 
English  physiologist  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the 
animal  should  only  be  anajsthetised  for  the  physio- 
lagist's  conA'enience  irrespective  of  the  relief  of 
suffering  to  the  animal  itself? — No,  I  have  never 
heard  it, 

4719.  Such  a  doctrine  is  utterly  unknown,  so  far 
as  you  knoAv,  in  the  schools  and  amongst  the  physio- 
logists of  this  country  ? — Quite  unknown. 


4720.  (C/ifliVMaw.)  And  such  a  doctrine,  if  it  obtained 
any  footing  in  this  country,  Avould  merit  repression  by 
legislative  interference,  I  presume  ?  —  1  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  such  a  spirit  should  come 
into  this  country.  If  it  did  come  it  must  be  re- 
pressed. 

4721.  {Mr.  Erichse7i.)  Having  been  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  large  schools  of  medicine  in  London  for  a 
very  considerable  number  of  years,  do  you  believe 
that  the  students  of  that  school,  taking  them  as  a 
sample  of  the  medical  students  in  London  generally, 
Avould  tolerate  practices  founded  upon  such  a  doctrine 
being  carried  out  before  them  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  Avould  not,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
and  I  Avould  say  a  remarkable  fondness  among  all  the 
young  men  that  I  was  acquainted  with  for  the 
domestic  creatures  that  they  come  in  contact  with, 

4722.  Many  of  the  medical  students,  a  very  large 
number  of  them,  come  from  the  country,  do  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

4723.  And  in  the  country  they  are  addicted  during 
their  A'acations  to  Held  sports  and  ordinary  amuse- 
ments as  much  as  any  other  young  men  ? — Yes. 

4744.  And  they  Avould  be  as  likely  as  any  other 
set  of  young  men  in  your  opinion  to  repudiate  any 
unnecessary  cruelty  inflicted  upon  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  horses,  &c.  with  Avhich  they  came  in  contact  in 
other  ways  duiing  the  period  of  their  vacations,  and 
perhaps  antecedent  to  the  period  of  their  studies  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

4725.  So  that  I  presume  I  may  conclude  that  you 
Avould  not  think  that  an  experiment  Avould  become 
attractive  to  medical  students  in  proportion  to  its 
frightfulness  ? — I  am  sure  that  it  Avould  not ;  that  it 
Avould  be  impossible  to  present  a  frightful  experiment 
to  them. 

4726.  That  instead  of  being  more  attractive  it 
would  become  less  attractive  ? — It  would  be  stopped 
by  them  I  am  quite  sure. 

4727.  Many  of  the  experiments  that  you  made,  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  had  a  direct  bearing  upon 
practical  medicine  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  all  had.  One 
set  Avas  upon  the  action  of  opium  ;  and  I  took  part 
in  another  set  as  a  member  of  the  Chloroform  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  ; 
another  set  was  on  the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
the  action  of  its  cavities  and  valves,  which  Avere  in 
direct  and  immediate  relation  to  the  diseases  Avith 
which  the  heart  is  affected. 

4728.  And  may  I  ask  you  Avhethcr  it  is  the  case 
that  these  experiments  Avhich  you  have  made  upon 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  its  valves  have  or  have 
not  been  quoted  in  Avorks  on  disease  of  the  heart  as 
illustrative  of  various  questions  connected  with  the 
diseased  action  of  the  heart  ? — Yes,  they  have.  A 
work  just  come  out  has  given  some  of  my  experiments  ; 
in  fact  draAvings  Avhich  I  published  have  been  copied 
into  the  Avork. 

4729.  In  speaking  of  the  pathological  aspect  of 
experimentation  on  animals  you  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  Avhich  were  induced  patho- 
logically Avere  not  painful  ? — Yes. 

4730.  There  is  one  disease  that  you  have"  not 
mentioned,  but  which  has  been  spoken  of  here  as  an 
extremely  painful  disease  induced  in  animals,  not  that 
its  induction  is  painful,  but  that  the  disease  in  its 
progress  is  attended  with  great  suffering  to  the 
animal  ;  I  mean  tuberculosis.  Now  is  it  your 
opinion  that  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  is  a 
painful  disease  ? — I  knoAV  it  not  to  be  a  painful 
disease,  but  a  disease  quite  free  from  pain.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  some  occasional  manifestations 
of  inflammation  there  may  not  be  pain  ;  but  it  is 
remarkably  free  from  pain,  and  you  knoAV  tuberculous 
consumptive  people  are  of  all  people  most  buoyant 
and  full  of  life,  and  free  from  every  idea  of  death,  and 
so  full  of  animal  enjoyment  that  you  cannot  restrain 
them. 

4731.  KnoAving  that  to  be  the  case  Avhen  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  men  are  saturated  Avith  tubercle,  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  when  an  animal  has 
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had  tubercle  communicated  to  it  artificially  it  should 
suffer  more  than  a  human  being  who  has  either  in- 
herited that  tubercle,  or  in  whom,  as  it  is  now  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  tubercle  may  have  been  implanted 
by  actual  contagion  ? — It  is  quite  certain,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  tuberculosis  so  induced  and  that 
which  is  inherited  or  acquired  by  the  habits  of  every- 
day life. 

4732.  So  that  I  may  take  it  as  your  opinion,  as  a 
physician  of  large  experience,  having  seen  much  of 
tubei'culosis,  that  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  in 
any  way  induced  is  not  a  painful  disease  ? — Not  a 
painful  disease,  but  the  very  reverse. 

4733.  (^Mr.  Hutton.^  I  suppose  you  would  think 
that  the  experimental  method  has  increased  very  much 
in  England  since  the  lime  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  would 
you  not,  as  well  as  abroad  ? — I  should  say  that  it  has 
certainly. 

4734.  If  a  method  in  general  increases,  I  suppose 
you  would  expect  its  abuses  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion ;  if  the  number  of  experiments  in  all  in- 
creased, the  number  of  useless  experiments  would  pro- 
bably increase  too,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  one  of 
those  questions  (you  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  saying 
so)  that  I  think  almost  answer  themselves.  Confining 
myself  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
increase  of  experiments  has  increased  abuses  in  con- 
nexion with  experiments. 

4735.  I  mean  simply  that  they  have  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  experiments  themselves  ? — I 
do  not  know  that. 

4736.  The  number  of  useless  experiments  would 
probably  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number 
of  useful  ones,  do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
natural  ? — It  maybe  natural,  but  it  does  not  come  into 
my  observation  ;  I  would  say  so  at  once  if  it  were  so, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

4737.  I  ask  the  question  because  Sir  Charles  Bell 
stated  that  in  his  time  he  thought  the  number  of  useless 
experiments  performed  was  a  large  numl)er,and  we  have 
had  evidence  from  an  intimate  friend  of  his  that  to 
some  extent  that  applies  to  England,  namely  to  Mayo's 
experiments.  Now,  what  was  true  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  I  suppose  would  be  likely  to  be  true  in 
our  OAvn  time  ? — I  would  say  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  that 
wLat  made  his  great  discoveries  incomplete  was  his 
neglecting  to  use  those  means  that  were  necessary  to 
establish  them.  Consequently,  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  discoveries  tne  experiments  of  other  men  had  to 
be  performed,  and  those  not  in  England,  but  abroad. 
He  having  a  prejudice  in  that  respect,  I  should  not 
myself  regard  Sir  Charles  Bell's  statement  upon  that 
question  as  a  statement  of  authority. 

4738.  You  would  attach  very  little  authority  to  it  ? 
— I  should  attach  no  authority  to  it  whatever  on  that 
point. 

4739.  (  Chairman.)  But  if  you  were  to  compare  Sir 
Chnrles  IJell  and  M.  Majendie  with  regard  to  the 
subject  which  we  are  inquiring  into,  you  would  scarcely 
hold  up  M.  Majendie  as  the  example  which  it  would 
be  desirable  we  should  follow  in  this  country  ? — I 
should  say  that  you  want  a  man  quite  different  from 
either  of  them,  not  even  between  them,  I  should  say 
much  nearer  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  than  to  Majendie. 
I  woulil  certainly  say  this  of  Majendie,  that  he  was  a 
masculine  observer,  and  there  was  an  object  in  every 
experiment  that  he  did,  but  he  was  a  ruthless  repeater 
of  experiments  ;  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  one 
great  reason  for  giving  English  physiologists  the  same 
right  to  make  experiments  that  they  have  in  Franco 
and  in  Germany,  would  be  that  they  may  set  continental 
nations  an  examjile  how  to  produce  the  same  results 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  with  greater  humanity. 
That  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  English  experi- 
menter, and  when  Majendie  was  doing  .^these  ruthless 
things,  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  erring  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  I  believe  it  was  the  opposite  polarity 
induced  by  the  ruthlessness  of  Majendie  Avhich  caused 
the  over  fastidiousness  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
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4740.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  Mr.  F.  Sibson, 
Dr.  Mayo's  experiments  ? — Yes.  M.D. 

4741.  Do  you  regard  them  as  useless,  or  as  emi- 
nently  useful  ? — They  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
great  experiments,  they  were  in  their  way  good  at  the 
time. 

4742.  They  were  justifiable  experiments  you  think? 
— Certainly. 

4743.  And  you  think  that  all  Majcndie's  were  justi- 
fiable, only  that  their  repetition  was  too  frequent? — ■ 
I  think  that  Majendie  might  have  made  his  experi- 
ments with  much  greater  consideration  for  his  animals. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  entered  his  mind  that  he 
had  a  suffering  being  under  him.  Therefore  I  think 
he  might  have  made  the  same  experiments  with 
equally  great  results  and  with  a  less  amount  of 
suffering,  and  he  repeated  them  too  often ;  therefore 
I  blame  him  for  two  points,  not  considering  his 
animals,  and  injuring  them  too  often. 

4744.  Now  you  estimate  as  very  few  the  number  of 
experiments  in  which  material  suffering  is  involved  ? 
—Yes. 

4745.  I  suppose  you  would  not  deny  that  the 
sufferings  involved  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
animals  till  they  died  would  be  very  severe  ? — That  is 
a  question  that  I  happen  to  have  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to,  and  1  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  would 
produce  great  suffering,  and  for  this  reason,  that  by 
the  time  the  animal  acquires  anything  like  a  tempera- 
ture of  110°,  111°,  or  112°,  at  the  outside  (it  may 
sometimes  get  up  to  113°  or  114°,  but  we  have  only 
one  instance  of  it),  the  animal  becomes  unconscious. 

4746.  The  intermediate  period  is  one  of  great 
suffering,  I  suppose  ? — In  the  intermediate  period  the 
sufferings  are  not  great.  We  see  those  cases  in  Avards; 
the  patient  springs  up  to  a  high  temperature  within 
three  days  or  two  days,  sometimes  within  six  hours, 
from  102°  or  103°,  to  109°  or  110°,  and  shows  no 
mark  of  suffering  or  pain;  he  is  in  delirium,  but  he 
never  complains  of  pain. 

4747.  But  surely  the  difference  between  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  lilood  and  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  air  in  which  they  are  is  very  great  'i — 
Yes,  but  :you  know  a  hot  air  bath  of  170°  is  not  a 
matter  of  suffering. 

4748.  But  it  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
body  to  that  ? — The  temperature  of  the  body  cannot 
be  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  such  a  case,  or  we 
should  die.  If  you  raised  the  temperature  of  the  body 
of  the  animal,  it  would  probably  die  before  it  got  to 
111°.  It  would  simply  pass  through  the  stages  of  a 
high  fever  with  its  delirium  just  as  we  do. 

4749.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  Mangili's  experi- 
ments on  freezing  animals  to  death  ? — I  would  say 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  nothing  is  more 
destructive  of  sensation  Ihair  cold;  and  I  liave  again 
and  again  told  people  who  have  cold  hands,  "  You 
have  got  cold  hands,"  and  they  have  said  that  they  had 
not.  The  nerves,  when  they  are  cold,  lose  sensibility; 
the  best  local  a  nfcsthetic  that  I  know  is  cold ;  and  in  fact 
it  is  used  as  an  anesthetic ;  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
anjEstlietics  for  a  short  time  was  ether  spray  applied 
so  as  to  freeze  the  surface  which  it  played  iq)on,  and 
then  the  operator  could  cut  into  the  frozen  part. 
Therefore  those  experiments  would  be  the  reverse  of 
paiufid. 

4750.  AVould  you  say  the  same  of  Goltz's 
experiment  of  boiling  a  frog  to  death  ? — That  is  a 
horrible  idea,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  defend 
it. 

4751.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  Chossat's  ex- 
periments of  starving  animals  to  death,  that  very  little 
sufiering  was  involved  in  those  experiments  ? — I  am 
very  familiar  with  those  experiments  ;  I  have  been  over 
them  again  and  again,  and  I  Avould  say  the  very  same 
of  them,  that  there  v/as  very  little  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  animals  by  the  process  of  starvation  which 
they  were  subjected  to  by  Chossat.  I  would  say 
with  regard  to  those  experiments  that  they  were 
conducted  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  spare  as  much  as  he 
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Mr.  F.  Sibson,  could  the  sufifering  of  the  animal.    He  taught  us  that 
M-I^-        the  withdrawal  of  food  for  a  certain  prolonged  period 
3  Nov~T875     inevitably  led  to  such  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of 
"       '    the  body  that  the  animal  would  cease  to  live  ;  and  would 
be  incapable  of  being  brought  back  into  life  again  by 
food,  unless  the  temperature  were  again  raised.  I 
need  not  say  that  that  was  a  practical  lesson  to  us  as 
physicians  which  pretty  nearly  every  patient  we  have 
had  to  do  with  has  had  more  or  less  advantage  from. 
It  was  considered  that  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  that 
ever  was  yet  given  in  physiology  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  disease  was  that  lesson  which  Chossat 
gave  us  from  the  most  careful  starvation  of  these 
animals. 

47 52.  "What  should  you  say  of  the  experiment  of 
estabHshing  a  biliary  fistula  not  under  anesthetics,  and 
trying  the  effect  on  dogs  for  eight  or  nine  hours  under 
curari  ? — I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  speak  of  that. 
I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Grants  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  we  paid 
the  cost  of  those  experiments  after  they  were  per- 
formed. In  my  opinion  (and  I  will  avow  that  a  physio- 
logist may  differ  from  it),  under  the  influence  of 
wourali  after  a  short  time  pain  is  not  experienced ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  say  why.  I 
have  had  an  animal  7^  hours  under  wourali  myself, 
and  brought  it  to  hfe  again.  I  have  had  another  four 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  four  hours  it  began  to  kick,  and 
I  then  at  once  put  it  to  death  without  stopping 
another  moment.  I  have  seen  many  animals  under 
wourali,  and  I  have  made  many  experiments  with  it 
unpublished,  but  alluded  to  in  publications,  and  there- 
fore I  speak  of  a  subject  that  I  do  know.  There 
is  no  question  that  under  wourali  there  is  complete 
paralysis  of  motion.  There  is  no  question  also  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  sensation  elicited  from  a  limb 
through  which  the  poison  is  circulating ;  but  if  you  tie 
one  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  then  you  may  get  reflex 
movements  in  that  limb.  Then  further,  Schifl"  is  of 
opinion,  fe-om  his  observations,  that  the  wourali  poison 
in  large  doses  not  only  paralyses  the  nerves  of  motion 
but  also  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  that  is  the  most 
recent  view  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  more  inclined 
to  hold  with  that  than  with  the  other,  although  the 
nerves  of  motion  are  those  that  are  strictly  paralysed. 
Then  again  these  animals  under  wourali  lie  there  for 
hours  subject  to  its  influence.  Gi'anted  that  their  sensa- 
tion is  not  absolutely  lost,  but  is  capable.:  of  being 
roused  by  an  adequate  exciting  cause,  we  know  that 
when  a  person  or  an  animal  lies  perfectly  quiet, 
without  one  single  movement  of  life  (which  a 
wuralised  animal  does,)  even  if  there  be  the  power  of 
making  that  person  feel,  the  whole  mind  and  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility  gradually  fades  away  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  a  person  is 
in  that  still  state,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  no  feeling 
whatever  at  the  nervous  centre,  though  there  might 
be  the  power  of  rousing  a  reflex  excitation.  I  would, 
therefore,  on  every  consideration  say  that  those  ex- 
periments are  perfectly  justified,  and  that  the  wourali 
poison  (I  have  thought  it  carefully  over  and  studied 
the  whole  of  those  experiments  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them)  did  completely  annihilate  the  consciousness  of 
the  animal.  At  the  same  time  that  is  a  matter  of  my 
opinion. 

4753.  You  are  aware  that  experiments  have  been 
tried  on  man  with  wurari  and  that  the  effects  have 
been  just  the  opposite,  that  the  suffering  has  been 
very  great.  That  has  been  put  in  evidence  before 
the  Commission  ? — I  decline  to  accept  that. 

4754.  (Chairman.)  Your  justification  of  the  par- 
ticular experiments  to  which  your  attention  was  last 
directed,  turns  upon  your  belief  that  the  wurari  does 
in  truth  take  away  the  sensibility  to  pain  ?  —  It 
does. 

4755.  (M?:  Hution.)  Since  when  do  you  know 
has  it  been  believed  and  asserted  amongst  scientific 
men  that  wurari  is  something  of  an  anaBsthetic  ? — In  a 
very  careful  lecture  of  Dr.  Brunton's,  one  of  his  very 
valuable  lectures  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  ol 


diabetes,  he  relates  SchifE's  view  as  from  his  own 
knowledge. 

4756.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  paper  ? — 1 
wUl  send  it  down  here. 

4757.  Can  you  give  the  date  at  all  ? — It  is  within 
the  last  year,  but  I  will  send  the  very  paper.  (The 
lecture  was  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
on  the  10th  of  January  1874.) 

4758.  Has  not  this  discovery  been  made  in  a  great 
measure  since  wurari  was  treated  by  others  who  are 
opposed  to  vivisection  as  a  thing  that  was  not  an 
anassthetic,  in  fact,  has  it  not  been  very  much  a  dis- 
covery that  was  motive  by  the  wish  to  find  out  that 
wurari  was  an  anEesthetic  ? — No,  undoubtedly  many 
physiologists  practically  work  wurari  and  opiates  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  they  put  into  the  body  both  an  opiate 
and  wurari ;  and  therefore  they  practically  work  upon 
the  view  which  you  put  forth,  namely,  that  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  pain  there.  Therefore  from  that 
point  of  view  undoubtedly  the  painful  part  would  not 
be  defensible. 

4759.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  not  the  speculations 
about  the  anaesthetic  character  of  wurari  all  come  up 
since  the  time  to  which  I  refer  ? — No.  Dr.  Brunton's 
edition  of  Schiff's  view  was  before  those  experiments 
were  made.  T  will  send  you  down  the  journal  and 
you  can  take  it  for  yourself  from  the  jom-nal. 

4760a  Now  supposing  that  wurari  is  in  no  respect 
an  anaiSthetic,  would  you  say  that  a  painful  operation, 
lasting  half  an  hour,  and  followed  by  experiments  in 
which  the  bile  ducts  are  acted  on  by  medicines  during 
eight  and  a  half  hours  more,  would  be  very  painful  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  very  painful.  I 
am  now  looking  at  the  experiments  as  they  are,  and 
putting  aside  the  theory.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  very  painful  because  the  animal  would  be  perfectly 
at  rest ;  there  would  be  no  struggling ;  the  incisions 
would  be  made  with  great  ease  ;  the  animals  mind 
would  be  withdrawn  from  what  I  would  call  the 
domain  of  attention,  and  when  there  is  no  attention 
there  is  no  sensation,  no  sensitiveness,  no  pain  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
animal  would  feel  in  the  way  that  it  would  feel  if  it 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  wurari. 

4761.  Does  it  not  come  to  this  then,  that  the  wish 
to  find  these  experiments  harmless,  induces  the  judg- 
ment of  scientific  men  to  decide  that  experiments, 
which  nothing  would  induce  them  to  submit  to  for 
themselves,  are  painless  when  applied  to  other 
animals  ? — I  do  not  at  all  admit  that  statement. 

4762.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Now  about  this  business  of 
wurari  which  has  come  before  us  several  times,  I 
think  the  wurari  question  arose  some  twenty  five 
years  ago,  did  it  not  ? — It  was  in  1843  (I  have  the 
book  in  my  pocket)  that  I  made  the  experiment  which 
lasted  four  hours  (I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  seven 
hours  experiment),  and  it  was  published  in  1844.  At 
the  end  of  the  four  hours  the  animal  kicked  and  I  imme- 
diately killed  it :  as  soon  as  it  gave  a  kick  I  pithed  it. 

4763.  Somewhere  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of 
Kolliker  published  his  paper  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal  later  than  the  date  I  have  given ;  my 
observations  were  made  long  before  that. 

4764.  The  time  is  fixed  in  my  mind  because 
KoUiker's  paper  attracted  my  own  attention  a-  great 
deal,  and  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
subject  myself.  Now,  the  facts  made  out  at  that 
time  were,  first,  that  the  administration  of  wurari 
prevented  the  animal  from  exhibiting  any  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  muscular  contraction  ? — Yes. 

4765.  That  is  to  say  that  the  animal  was  paralysed? 
—Yes. 

4766.  The  question  then  arose  to  determine  what 
that  paralysis  meant  and  how  it  was  brought  about, 
and  KoUiker's  experiments  tended  to  show  that  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  administration  of  wurari 
was  a  paralysis  of  the  terminations  of  the  motor 
nerves  ? — Yes. 

4767.  And  by  certain  very  ingenious  experiments 
he  showed  that  if  you  kept  the  wurari  away  from 
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one  limb  of  an  .animal  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
exposed  to  it,  the  sensory  nerves  of  that  side  which 
was  poisoned  produced  an  effect  upon  the  unpoisoned 
limb  when  they  were  irritated  ? — Yes. 

4768.  So  that  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  while 
wurari  affected  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves, 
it  did  not  affect  the  sensory  nerves,  and  did  not  affect 
the  reflex  centres  ? — Yes. 

4769.  But  while  drawing  that  conclusion,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  facts  which  he  brought 
forward  could  only  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  there 
was  no  serious  impediment  to  the  production  of  reflex 
action  in  the  spinal  cord  itself? — Yes. 

4770.  And  those  experiments  could  not  show,  and 
were  not  intended  to  show  whether  wurari  affected 
or  did  not  affect  the  cerebrum,  and  whether  it  had 
any  degree  of  sensation  at  all  ? — Yes. 

4771.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
(in  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  cases  parallel)  that  a 
poison  shall  not  affect  the  spinal  cord  suflSciently  to 
prevent  reflex  action,  but  that  it  shall  affect  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  sufiiciently  to  affect  conciousness  ? 
—Yes. 

4772.  The  common  example  is  alcohol ;  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  take  enough  alcohol  to  make 
him  entirely  unconscious,  and  yet  to  leave  all  his 
reflex  action  unaffected  ? — Yes. 

4773.  Now  Claude  Bernard  published  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  and  he,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  wurari  did  not  affect  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ? — Yes. 

4774.  And  that  is  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is 
no  justification  ? — Yes. 

4775.  And  Bernard  published  in  the  "  Revue  de 
Deux  Mondes "  a  very  striking  article  in  which  he 
went  upon  this  assumption  of  his,  and  drew  a  lively 
picture,  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Victor 
Hugo  than  of  that  of  a  staid  physiologist,  of  the 
supposed  tortures  which  an  animal  under  wurari 
undergoes.  You  may  have  seen  that  article.'' — I 
know  of  it,  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  it. 

4776.  But  in  point  of  fact  neither  Claude  Bernard 
nor  anybody  else  has  up  to  this  time  had  any  scientific 
justification  for  the  conclusion  ? — That  is  so. 

4777.  The  matter  has  therefore  stood  upon  that 
footing ;  and  if  anybody  20  years  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  wurari  did  not  in  any  way  affect 
sensation,  he  simply  arrived  at  a  conclusion  for  which 
he  had  no  basis  ? — Yes. 

4778.  And  with  regard  to  its  being  the  wish  of 
physiologists  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
anfBSthetic,  in  point  of  fact  there  was  simply  no  ground 
either  for  the  one  conclusion  or  for  the  opposite 
conclusion  ? — Yes. 

4779.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  physio- 
logists, as  you  say,  wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
have  administered  opiates  while  administering  curari  ? 
—Yes. 

4780.  Then  recently  there  have  been  some  very  in- 
genious experiments,  published  by  Mr.  Yale  and  others, 
which  rather  tend  to  show  on  the  whole  that  wurari 
deadens  the  spinal  cord  as  a  reflex  centre  ? — Yes. 

4781.  That  is  all  they  absolutely  prove,  and  they 
leave  the  question  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness 
untouched  ? — Yes. 

4782.  That  is  very  nearly  the  state  of  the  case  now, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

4783.  {Chairmmi.)  Do  you  Avish  to  add  anything 
to  your  evidence  ? — Yes ;  I  should  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  great  experimenters,  Claude  Bernard,  having 
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mastered  the  whole  question  experimentally  of  the  F.  Sibsmi 
nervous  system,  took  opium  in  hand,  and  its  six  M.D. 
compounds,  morphine,  narceine,  codeine,  narcotine,  — — 
papaverine,  and  thebaine  ;  and  he  showed  the  exact  ^  Nov.  1875. 
property  of  each  of  these,  in  what  respect  each  of 
them  was  more  fatal  as  a  soporific,  and  more  fatal  as  a 
convulsant,  that  is  to  say,  a  giver  of  convulsions,  than 
the  others.  And  since  then  two  physiologists.  Dr. 
Crum-Brown  and  Dr.  Fraser,  have  given,  along  with 
strychnia,  the  iodide  of  methyl,  with  the  eftect  of 
diluting  it  210  times,  that  is  to  say,  210  times  the 
dose  was  required  to  produce  death  with  the  iodide 
of  methyl.  They  have  given  brucia  in  increased 
doses  with  iodide  of  methyl  at  the  rate  of  sixty  fold. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  were  influenced  more  or  lesa 
by  it.  There  is  another  series  of  experiments  that  I 
think  of  great  importance  which  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Rutherford  and  Dr.  M'Kendrick,  in  which  they 
tried  the  antagonism  between  certain  poisons  with 
the  effect  of  making  out  (I  shall  not  go  into  the  whole 
of  the  various  agents  examined)  that  chloral  hydrate 
was  an  antagonist  to  strychnia  and  certain  other  sub- 
stances. 

4784.  (J/r.  Huxley.)  With  regard  to  the  exposure 
of  animals  to  a  gradually  increased  or  gradually 
diminished  temperature,  of  course  when  an  ordinary 
person  hears  that  an  animal  has  been  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  140°,  he  pictures  to  himself  the  sort 
of  pain  it  would  give  to  his  hand  to  come  in  contact 
Avith  a  body  of  a  temperature  of  140°,  and  thinks  how 
horribly  cruel  that  is  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  hears  of  an  animal  being  frozen  to  death,  he 
pictur(;s  what  would  happen  to  himself  in  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  a  very  cold  body.  But  I 
understand  your  contention  to  be,  that  if  the  lowering 
or  raising  of  the  temperature  takes  place  gradually 
the  animal  in  point  of  fact  never  does  feel  these  tem- 
peratures ;  that  is  to  say,  it  practically  dies  by  the 
time  the  temperature  comes  to  112°  or  113°  ? — Yes. 

4785.  {^Sir  John  Karslake.)  In  your  opinion,  in 
the  later  stages  of  starvation,  either  in  the  animal  or 
in  the  human  being,  is  there  considerable  pain  ? — I 
would  say  that  there  is  then  no  pain  whatever. 
There  can  be  no  pain  because  the  animal  is  at  a 
temperature  at  or  below  70°,  sometimes  as  low  as  65°, 
or  perhaps  a  little  above  70°,  when  the  animal  is  in 
the  anajsthetic  stage  ;  the  nerves  then  have  lost  con- 
sciousness and  sensibility. 

4786.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  That  applies  to  all  animals, 
does  it  ? — Yes. 

4787.  But  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  starvation, 
what  would  you  say  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
to  that ;  J.  do  not  know.  There  must  be  some  dis- 
comfort undoubtedly  ;  at  least  we  feel  discomfort  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  slight  discomfort,  J  imagine. 

4788.  Human  beings  feel  something  more  than 
discomfort,  do  they  not,  under  those  cu'cumstances  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

4789.  {Chairman.)  Then  do  you  mean  that  when 
sailors  are  exposed  to  the  process  of  starvation,  from 
the  loss  of  their  vessel,  what  they  go  through  can 
only  be  described  as  discomfort  or  inconvenience,  and 
does  not  merit  the  name  of  extreme  pain  ? — I  should 
say  so,  certainly.  In  the  first  pangs  of  cold,  if  they 
get  out  of  warmth  into  exti-eme  cold,  there  is  pain  ; 
but  when  cold  has  lasted  long  enough  to  act  upon  and 
deaden  the  nerves,  then  pain  ceases. 

4790.  {3Ir.  Huxley.)  You  are  excluding  from  your 
answer  the  consideration  of  sufierings  from  thirst  ? — 
Yes. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Mallet  Purser, 

4791.  {Chairman.^  Are  you  Professor  of  Institutes 
of  Medicine  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4792.  We  have  been  told  that  in  giving  your 
lectures  you  do  not  find  yourself  at  all  impeded  in 
giving  the  instruction  that  you  wish  to  give  by  the 
fact  that  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
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I.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  Mr. 

J.  M.  Purser, 

do  not  allow  you  to  exhibit  experiments  upon  living  M.D. 

animals,  is  that  so  ? — It  was  Professor  Haughton  who  —  

gave  that  evidence,  and  that  is  a  mistake.  I  must 
explain  that  I  give  two  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  I  give  a  course  of  instruction 
in  practical  histology  ;  and  in  that  course  I  do  not 
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Mr.         find  myself  impeded  by  the  regulation  in  question. 
J.  M.  Purser,   I  give  also  a  course  of  physiological  lectures,  and  in 
that  I  do  find  myself  considerably  impeded  by  the 
„  XT     To.,-  regulation. 

3  Nov.  187o.  A.^        •  1  i         {■  i.  •  •       .  • 

4793.  X  ou  wish  to  penorm  certain  experiments  in 

order  to  show  to  your  pupils  certain  processes  which 
have  been  established  by  former  experiments  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

4794.  Are  all  those  capable  of  being  performed 
under  anassthetics  ? — By  far  the  greater  number  of 
them  are. 

4795.  If  you  were  permitted  by  the  University  to 
make  the  exhibition  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
provided  that  you  always  used  anossthetics,  a  great 
part  of  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  convey  all 
the  information  that  you  wish  to  convey  would  jbe 
removed,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

4796.  And  you  would  be  satisfied  perhaps  with 
that  power  if  it  were  given  to  you  ? — Well,  I  should 
be  better  pleased  with  it  than  I  am  with  the  condition 
which  prevails  at  present. 

4797.  Would  what  would  then  remain  over  which 
you  would  still  not  have  had  conceded  to  you  be  tne 
experiments  upon  the  higher  animals  ? — Partly  on  the 
higher  animals,  and  partly  on  the  lower.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  say  what  are  "  higher  animals."  You  mean, 
I  presume,  warm-blooded  animals.  Some  experiments 
would  remain  that  would  probably  have  to  be  per- 
formed on  warm-blooded  animals. 

4798.  Without  ansesthetics  ? — ^ Without  anaasthetics. 

4799.  W^ould  they  be  experiments  involving  con- 
siderable sufiering  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
would. 

4799o.  Then  do  you  contend  for  the  powers  of 
lecturers  generally  to  perform  painful  operations  for 
demonstrations  to  students  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4800.  Now,  if  you  were  told  that  in  institutions  like 
the  University  College,  London,  and  like  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, there  was  no  such  want  felt,  Avould  you  think 
that  there  was  a  want  which  ought  to  be  satisfied  in 
Dublin,  when  no  such  want  was  felt  at  all  in  London? 
— My  view  is  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  professor. 

4801.  Entirely  ? — Entirely. 

4002.  And  that  if  the  sentiment  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  public  intei'fered,  it  would  be  an  undue 
interference  ? — I  think  it  Avould  be  an  undue  inter- 
ference. I  do  not  consider  the  public  a  good  judge  of 
such  matters. 

4003.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  at  Guy's 
Hospital  and  the  teachers  at  the  London  University 
are  good  judges  ? — I  think  they  are  good  judges. 

4804.  We  have  been  often  told  that  the  students 
would  be  very  much  offended  if  experiments  were 
displayed  before  them  which  did  inflict  considerable 
pain  upon  living  animals,  is  that  your  belief  with 
regard  to  your  students  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  if  the 
experiments  were  performed  as  they  should  be,  seriously 
and  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  students, 
any  right-minded  student  would  be  oifended. 

4805.  In  short,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that 
your  own  discretion  should  be  the  only  rule,  and  that 
any  general  sentiment  of  humanity  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  at  large  should  be  disregarded  ? — As  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  public  is  a  fit  judge 
of  these  things.  The  public,  in  the  first  place,  do  not 
know  the  way  in  which  these  experiments  are  per- 
formed, and  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  know  the 
object  for  which  they  are  performed,  and  the  value  of 
the  instruction  to  be  gained  from  them. 

4806.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  your  contention 
really  is.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  contend  that 
in  this  matter,  your  own  judgment  and  that  alone 
should  be  the  guide,  and  that  any  interference  from 
any  sentiment  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  public 
should  be  excluded  ? — I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which 
a  professor  would  be  extremely  ill-judged,  and  per- 
form experiments  which  were  not  necessary,  and 
perform  them  in  a  way  to  inflict  more  sufiering  than 
necessary — under  those  circumstances  I  think  the 
professor  should  be  cautioned  or  prevented  from  so 


experimenting,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  public 
who  should  prevent  him. 

4807.  Rut  if  there  were  some  interference  by  a 
competent  and  high  authority,  would  that  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you  ? — It  would  be  very  disagreeable  to 
me  to  think  that  I  required  any  such  interference. 

4808.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  you  do.  I  am 
now  putting  it  in  this  way  :  if  there  were  any  teaching 
going  on  in  this  country  of  the  character  that  has 
now  been  described,  and  if  it  were  proposed  that 
some  such  high  authority,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
Bill  introduced  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  be  called  in  to  restrain  that,  would  that  appear 
to  you  to  be  a  hardship  ? — I  consider  that  it  would  be 
a  very  unsuitable  subject  for  legislation. 

4S09.  Altogether  ?— Altogether. 

4810.  In  short  you  are  so  convinced  of  the  good 
judgment  of  the  teacher  that  you  think  it  should  be 
superior  to  every  other  consideration  ? — I  think  the 
teachers  of  physiology  are  the  most  competent  judges. 

4811.  (^Lord  JVinmarlcigli.)  How  long  have  you 
held  your  present  office  ? — I  have  been  professor  in 
the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  for  nearly  two  years  ; 
but  I  was  teaching  physiology  before  that  in  u  private 
school  for  nearly  seven  years. 

4812.  With  regard  to  those  to  whom  you  lecture, 
the  students  who  are  before  you,  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  while  under  your  instruction  they 
carry  out  any  experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — 
No,  I  am  sure  they  never  do. 

4813.  Supposing  any  one  were  to  be  known  to  do 
it,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  strong  feeling  in 
Dublin  against  it  ? — There  is  a  section  of  the  people 
in  Dublin  who  no  doubt  would  feel  very  strongly 
against  it. 

4814.  Supposing  you  were  to  ascertain  that  one 
of  your  own  students  Avas  making  an  experiment 
himself,  not  under  your  direction,  should  you  take 
any  steps  with  regard  to  him  ? — That  is  a  very  hard 
question  to  answer  in  general  terms.  I  would  try  to 
find  out  Avhat  the  experiment  Avas,  and  how  he  was 
going  about  it,  and  I  Avould  A^olunteer  my  advice  and 
assistance. 

4815.  But  do  you  think  that  if  even  as  yon  suggest 
the  professor  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  OAvn  judg- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  of  experiments,  that  professor 
should  have  any  control  given  him  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  over  the  students  till  they  had  passed 
certain  examinations  ? — I  would  certainly  alloAV  no 
student  to  perform  an  experiment  in  the  school, 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  professor. 

4816.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  some  restric- 
tions being  placed  upon  the  students  for  that  object  ? 
— I  would  make  it  the  rule  of  every  school  that  no 
student  should  perform  an  experiment  in  the  school, 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  or  of  some 
competent  person. 

4817.  That  would  not  include  preventing  their 
having  the  power  of  making  the  experiments  else- 
Avhere  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  the  school  could  control 
that. 

4818.  You  do  not  see  any  mode  of  giving  the 
professor  the  power  of  having  some  control  over  the 
students  in  that  respect  ? — That  is  a  purely  imaginary 
case  I  think;  because  I  do  not  think  that  students  are 
very  likely  to  do  it.  Students  as  a  rule  are  not  fond 
of  performing  experiments. 

4819.  I  am  suggesting  the  propriety  of  some  power 
being  given  to  prevent  these  imaginary  cases,  if  they 
exist  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  control  students 
when  once  they  leave  the  school. 

4820.  You  have  no  fear  whatever  that  they  would 
need  such  control  ? — I  have  not  the  very  slightest 
fear;  I  do  not  think  the  case  would  ever  occur,  from 
my  knowledge  of  students,  of  Irish  students  at  least. 

4821.  On  an  average  Avhat  is  the  number  of 
students  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  ? — The  students  who  enter  for  my  lectures 
vary  from  about  50  to  60  each  year,  and  I  Avork  the 
practical  histplogical  classes  in  batches  of  20  men. 
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We  have  two  or  three  such  courses  in  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  who  enter. 

4822.  That  is      the  University  of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

4823.  Do  you    know   of  any    other    schools  in 
Ireland  ? — Y"es,  I  know  all  the  schools  in  Dublin. 

4824.  But  all  in  Ireland  ? — There  are  schools  in 
Belfast,  and  Cork,  and  Galway,  but  I  know  those 
schools  merely  by  reputation. 

4825.  {Cfiairmcm.)  Your  objection  to  legislation 
upon  the  subject  is  f  ounded  upon  the  imjiression  that 
all  professors  will  be  humane,  and  all  students  will 
abstain  from  experimenting  ? — That  is  my  impression, 
and  my  impression  on  that  point  is  so  strong  that  I 
think  that  legislation  would  be  quite  unnecessary  and 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

4826.  {Sir  John  Kar slake.)  Did  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  have  given  private  lectures 
on  physiology  for  many  years  past  ? — I  gave  lectures 
in  a  private  school. 

4827.  In  giving  lectures  in  a  private  school  did  you 
use  demonstrations  upon  living  animals  ? — I  did 
occasionally. 

4828.  Did  you  find  it  essential  according  to  your 
view  that  you  should  demonstrate  in  that  way  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  informing  those  who  attended  your 
classes  as  to  that  which  you  wished  to  illustrate  ? — 
Y'^es,  I  think  it  quite  essential  to  good  physiological 
instruction. 

4829.  May  I  ask  where  you  received  your  educa- 
tion ? — I  received  my  education  partly  in  Dublin  and 
partly  in  London. 

4830.  Had  you  the  advantage,  if  it  be  an  advantage, 
of  seeing  any  experiments  in  Dublin  when  you  were 
in  statu  pypillari  ? — I  had,  but  very  few. 

4831.  Was  that  in  a  private  class  or  in  a  public  class  ? 
— M  ot  in  a  private  class,  but  in  a  private  school ;  in 
the  same  school  that  I  lectured  in  afterwards. 

4832.  Did  you  also  see  experiments  in  London 
upon  living  animals  ? — No,  I  never  saw  expei'iments 
in  London;  I  never  studied  physiology  in  London. 

4833.  Then  the  only  instance  in  which  you  have 
seen  experiments  upon  living  animals  was  during  your 
study  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4834.  Do  the  governing  body  of  the  university 
interfere  in  any  active  way  witii  the  professors  lo 
ascertain  the  character  of  their  lectures  and  so  forth  ? 
— No,  there  is  no  spy  put  upon  us ;  none  of  the 
authorities  of  the  imiversity  visit  our  lectures,  but  of 
cuorse  any  of  them  might  come  in  at  any  time  and, 
I  Avas  told  when  I  joined  the  school  that  no  vivisec- 
tions were  allowed,  and  it  is  put  in  the  calendar  as 
one  of  the  regulations  that  vivisections  are  absolutely 
]u-ohibited,  and  of  course  I  promised  to  obey,  and  I 
have  obeyed. 

4835.  Do  you  think,  if  vi\nsections  were  allowed, 
the  supervision  of  the  governing  body  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  anything  an  improper  use  of 
them  in  the  school  in  case  the  professors  were  inclined 
to  use  improper  demonstrations  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

4836.  I  understand  you,  that  as  far  as  you  know, 
not  only  do  the  pupils  in  the  school  not  practice  these 
vivisections  in  their  own  rooms  in  private,  but  that 
the  students  in  yonr  class  do  not  practise  them  ? — ■ 
They  do  not. 

4837.  And  never  have  done  so  ? — And  never  have 
done  so  ;  I  am  certain  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if 
they  had. 

4838.  At  the  time  you  yourself  were  a  pupil  in 
Dublin,  when  you  say  you  did  see  certain  demonstra- 
tions on  living  animals,  was  there  any  practice  exist- 
ing among  the  students  who  were  your  contempo- 
raries of  making  experiments  in  their  private  rooms? 
— No  ;  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  never  performed 
experiments  myself  while  I  was  a  student. 

4839.  {Mr.  If/ixle?/.)  I  understand  that  you  feel 
restricted  by  the  regulations  of  the  university  in 
which  you  occupy  a  professional  chair  from  perform- 
ing any  vivisection.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  con- 
strue that  word  "  vivisection  "  ? — Vivisection  means 
an  experiment  on  a  living  animal ;  of  course  it  means 
cutting  an  animal. 
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4840.  But  what  I  want  to  know  rather  is  the  Mr. 
meaning  which  you  attach  to  the  word  "living."    Js  J.  M.  Purser, 
it  the  meaning  of  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  M.D. 
which  you  are  professor  that  you  should  absolutely  ^ 

cut  nothing  which  has  any  life  in  it  ;  or  do  they    ^  ^"o^-  ^875. 

mean  that  you  shall  not  cut  anything  v/hich  has  any 

feeling  in  it  ? — They  mean  that  I  shall  not  cut  any- 

tliing  which  has  any  life  in  it.    As  I  understand  it 

I  am  not  aUoAved  to  perform  experiments  on  animals, 

no  matter  how  insensible  they  may  be  rendered  to 

pain  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics. 

4841.  That  is  to  say  you  may  not  show  your  class 
the  circulation  in  tlie  Aveb  of  a  frog's  foot,  because 
pinning  its  toes  out  would  give  a  little  discomfort  ? — 
They  would  allow  me  to  do  that  because  I  asked  that 
particular  question  ;  and  I  do  not  pin  the  toes  out  but 
tie  them  ;  I  put  a  thread  round  them. 

4842.  You  may  inconvenience  the  frog  a  little  by 
tying  its  toes  out  witli  the  permission  of  the  autiio- 
rities  ;  but  you  must  not  cut  the  frog's  head  off  and 
j)revent  its  suffering  any  pain  at  all  in  order  to  do 
something  else  ? — Once  the  wliole  animal  is  killed 
they  allow  me  to  operate  upon  living  tissues.  I  think 
they  would  allow  me  to  cut  off  the  head,  and  then 
pinch  the  toes  to  show  reflex  action. 

4843.  Will  they  allow  you  to  show  Weber's  ex- 
periment of  the  influence  of  the  pneumo-gastric  upon 
the  heart.  That  can  be  done  upon  a  frog  which  is  de- 
prived of  its  brain,  for  example? — I  think  they  would 
not  like  tliat.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  asked 
all  these  questions  ;  because  I  got  a  peremptory  order 
not  to  perform  any  experiments  on  animals  when  I 
came  into  office  ;  and  then  when  the  histological 
classes  were  started,  and  I  began  to  work,  these  sub- 
jects, I  asked  Professor  Hniighton  if  I  might  show 
the  circulation  in  a  frog's  foot,  and  he  said  certainly, 
because  that  did  not  hurt  the  frog. 

4844.  If  you  can  make  it  plain  to  the  authorities 
tliat  a  frog  without  its  brain,  or  with  its  head  cut  offj 
does  not  feel,  you  might  do  it  if  you  like  ? — I  think 
if  I  could  make  that  plain  to  the  board  they  might 
allow  me  to  do  it. 

4845.  You  do  not  seem  to  feel  quite  sure  that  you 
could  not  make  it  plain  to  them  ? — I  think  it  woukl 
be  difficult  to  explain  such  matters  to  gentlemen  wlio 
are  uninstructed  as  to  the  requirements  of  physio- 
logical teaching. 

4846.  So  that  here  we  have  an  example  of  what 
inspection  comes  to,  even  when  carried  out  by  a 
highly  educated  body  of  men  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  physiologists  ? — Yes. 

4847.  But  in  fact  I  may  take  it  as  your  opinion,  1 
suppose,  that  a  frog  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
or  Avith  its  brain  extirpated,  has  no  more  feeling  in  it 
than  a  board  ? — I  believe  it  has  none. 

4848.  And  in  fact  a  frog  under  tliose  circum- 
stances, Avhatever  you  do  to  it,  feels  less  than  a  frog 
Avhose  toes  you  tie,  because  that  frog  does  not  feel  at 
all  ?— Yes. 

4849.  So  that  Avhile  you  are  prohibited  from  doing 
that  wdiieh  does  not  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
animal,  you  are  allowed  to  that  which  does  cause  a 
little  inconvenience  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

4850.  And  this  practical  experience  of  what  non- 
scientific  inspection  comes  to  rather  leads  you  to 
entertain  a  horror  of  further  interference  in  the  same 
direction,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  very  much  my  feeling. 

4851.  {C/inirman.)  With  regard  to  this  experiment 
on  the  pneumo-gastric,  can  that  be  performed  on 
a  frog  that  has  been  pithed  or  had  its  brain  extir- 
pated ? — It  can. 

4852.  Is  that  a  useful  experiment  ? — It  is  a  useful 
experiment. 

4852.  It  Avould  tend  to  enlighten  and  instruct  your 
pupils  if  it  Avere  performed,  you  think  ? — It  Avould. 

4854.  You  have  suffered  very  much  in  that  resjjecfc 
from  the  prohibition  to  exhibit  experiments  you  say  ? 
'  —I  have. 

4855.  And  you  haA-e  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask  the  board  whether  they  would  permit  you  to 
exhibit  this  experiment  ? — I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
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Mr.         sary.    I  thought  I  understood  the  feelings  of  the 
J.  M.  Purser,   board  so  well  by  their  first  directions  that  I  did  not 
M.D.        consider  it  necessary  to  ask  the  question. 
3  NoTTsTS        4856.  But  you  have  told  us  just  now  that  it  could 
■    be  performed  without  giving  the  frog  any  pain  ? — 
Except  the  pain  caused  by  extirpating  its  brain. 

4857.  And  youi-  immediate  superior,  Dr.  Haughton, 
told  you,  as  I  understand  you,  that  if  you  did  not 
give  the  frog  any  pain  in  your  experiments,  you 
might  perform  them  ? — That  1  might  perform  that 
one  experiment  which  I  spoke  of. 

4858.  Had  you  ever  asked  him  if  he  would  allow 
you  to  perform  this  other  one  ? — I  have  not. 

4859.  He  is  a  very  scientific  person,  is  he  not  ? — He 
is  undoubtedly. 

4860.  And  there  is  every  probability  that  if  you 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  the  question  he 
would  have  given  you  an  afiirmative  answer  ?  — 
Possibly. 

4861.  But  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected  has  been  so  small  that  you  did  not 
think  it  woi-tli  while  to  ask  that  question  ? — The 
inconvenience  is  not  an  inconvenience  to  me,  but  an 
inconvenience  to  the  class. 

4862.  But  you  so  little  regarded  the  inconvenience 
to  the  class  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
ask  Professor  Haughton  that  question  ? — I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  leave  to  perform  eveiy 
individual  experiment?^ — I  expressed  my  opinion  at 
the  time  that  these  experiments  were  necessary,  and 
that  their  performance  should  be  left  to  my  judg- 
ment, but  they  said  that  would  not  do  at  all,  that  they 
were  to  be  the  judges. 

4863.  (^Mr.  Huxley.)  In  fact  I  suppose  you  con- 
sidered the  intimation  you  received  as  an  expression 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  body  that  you  should 
not  do  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

4864.  And  you  further  felt  that  if  you  persisted  in 
making  applications  of  the  kind  you  would  probably 
put  yom'self  in  a  very  disagreeable  position  with 
regard  to  them  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
have  made  my  position  at  all  disagreeable.  They 
have  always  acted  towards  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  courtesy. 

4865.  I  say  you  would  have  put  yourself  in  a 
disagreeable  position  with  regard  to  them  ? — I  think 
I  should,  because  I  considered  that  that  prohibition  at 
first  was  the  final  expression  of  their  wish.  And  I 
understood  it  to  mean  that  I  was  not  to  perform  any 
experiments  on  aiiimals  before  the  class. 

4866.  (^Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
provided  the  frog  was  insensible  they  permitted  you 
to  experiment  on  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Professor 
Haughton  told  you  that,  provided  the  frog  was 
insensible,  they  would  allow  you  to  perform  the 
experiments  ? — No,  they  do  not  allow  me  to  perform 
experiments  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics. 

4867.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  a  case 
where  one  experiment  was  to  be  performed  in  a  way 
that  did  not  hurt  the  frog,  you  were  told  that  you 
might  perform  it  ? — That  was  not  a  vivisection  at  all ; 
it  is  not  an  experiment  in  which  the  animal  is  hurt  in 
the  slightest  degree ;  it  is  not  an  experiment  in 
which  the  animal  is  cut  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  it  is  a  vivisection  to  cut  off"  the  head  of  a  living 
animal,  if  I  understand  it  rightly. 

4868.  Do  you  understand  that  the  prohibition 
under  which  you  labour  is  a  prohibition  which 
prevents  your  displaying  experiments  upon  animals 
that  have  recently  been  killed  ? — No,  I  think  they 
would  allow  me  to  perform  experiments  on  animals 
recently  killed. 

4869.  They  would  allow  you  to  cut  the  head  off  a 
frog,  and  then  perform  experiments  on  it  ? — I  think 
they  would :  but  I  should  consider  myself  bound  to 
ask  permission  before  performing  such  experiments. 

4870.  Then  why  did  you  not  cut  olf  the  head  of 
the  frog  and  then  perform  this  pneumo-gastric  experi- 
ments on  it? — One  of  the  reasons  was  that  when  I 
was  lecturing  on  that  subject,  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately after  my  appointment,  and  things  were  not 


sufficiently  in  working  order  ;  I  had  begun  to  lecture 
on  a  subject  not  much  lectured  on  before.  That  is 
the  chief  reason  perhaps. 

4871.  {3Ir.  Huxley.)  I  think  there  has  been  pos- 
sible a  little  misunderstanding  in  respect  of  your 
relations  to  Dr.  Haughton.  I  understand  that  he  is 
dean  of  the  school? — He  is  called  registrar  of  the 
school. 

4872.  As  such,  he  is  in  no  sense  your  ofl&cial 
superior,  is  he? — Well,  I  should  find  it  very  hard 
to  define  exactly  what  his  position  is  with  regard  to 
me.  He  is  the  person  who  gives  us  the  orders  from 
the  board  ;  he  is  the  spokesman  of  the  board  to  us. 

4873.  Your  orders  and  instructions  however  do  not 
come  direct  from  the  board  to  you,  but  through  Pro- 
fessor Haughton? — Through  Professor  Haughton. 
He  sends  us  a  printed  copy  of  the  resolutions  signed 
by  him. 

4874.  Then  if  you  get  a  regulation  from  the  board 
telling  you  that  you  are  not  to  experiment  on  living 
animals  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  you  look 
upon  that  prohibition  as  absolute  ? — Certainly. 

4875.  But  you  may  go  to  Professor  Haughton,  and 
say  to  him,  "  Now  do  you  think  I  am  to  understand 
"  this  in  such  a  way  ?"  And  he  may  reply  to  you, 
"  Well,  I  think  in  this  particular  case  you  may  ;" 
but  that  by  no  means  weakens  the  force  of  the  genei'al 
prohibition  ? — That  would  be  the  case.  I  should  look 
to  him  as  the  interpreter  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Board. 

4876.  That  is  to  say,  what  would  be  meant  by  his 
saying  that  would  be  that  in  this  particular  case  you 
need  not  fear  any  interference,  although  you  had 
actually  committed  a  breach  of  the  letter  of  the  law  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  it,  I  think. 

4877  .  Then  it  is  possible  that  another  point  of  view 
may  have  struck  you,  that  a  vast  deal  of  pain  is 
inflicted  upon  animals  for  various  purposes ;  as,  for 
example,  for  the  casti'ation  of  lambs,  the  spaying  of 
sows  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  may  have  struck  you  that 
legislation  which  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
those  operations,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  animal  itself,  might  in  fairness  leave  the 
comparatively  small  inflictions  of  pain,  attributable  to 
physiologists,  alone? — That  consideration  has  struck 
me,  and  must  have  struck  others  very  much.  Still  I 
could  not  say  that  that  was  an  argument  against 
vivisection  ;  two  blacks  do  not  make  one  white. 

4878.  Certainly  not.  The  case  which  I  put  to  you 
was,  that  if  legislation  was  to  take  place  you  would 
think  it  fair  that  such  legislation  should  have  a  general 
bearing  ?— Certainly. 

4879.  And  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  pain  was 
inflicted  upon  animals  for  no  good  purpose,  you  would 
allow,  I  presume,  with  every  right-thinking  man,  that 
such  a  thing  ought  to  be  stopped  ;  that  if  any  person 
inflicted  pain  upon  animals  without  some  good  reason, 
there  would  be  a  fair  case  for  interference  ? — Yes. 

4880.  But  that  you  would  like  to  be  under  the 
same  laws  as  everybody  else  in  that  matter  ? — Yes, 

4881.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  have  stated  that  you 
thought  there  were  some  experiments  which  are  very 
painful  on  warm-blooded  animals,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration. 
Did  you  ever  use  any  such  in  the  private  school  in 
which  you  were  a  teacher  at  one  time  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

4882.  Could  you  give  us  at  all  any  idea  to  what 
kind  of  experiment  you  referred  ? — Experiments  on 
the  sensitive  nerves. 

4883.  Do  you  think  that  experiments  showing  the 
functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  would  be  desirable  for  demonstration  in  a 
class  ? — I  think  certain  experiments  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  which  would  involve  pain  to  the  animal  would 
be  highly  advantageous  for  the  class  to  see  ;  but  I 
think  that  there  would  be  very  few  such  experi- 
ments. 

4884.  ( Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  wish  to  say  ?— The  only  thing  that  I  have  to  say 
is,  I  think  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  medical 
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students  are  very  fond  of  performing  experiments  on 
animals,  and  that  performing  experiments  on  living 
animals  is  a  very  amusing  occupation,  and  a  thing 
which  not  only  all  students  but  all  doctors  also  are  very 
anxious  to  do.  Now  my  experience  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  ;  my  experience  is  that  as  a  rule  students  have 
no  taste  whatsoever  for  such  pursuits.  The  operations 
are  extremely  disagreeable  to  perform,  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  extremely  expensive  ;  and  I  think  that  all 
those  reasons  would  make  students  not  take  to  them. 
Besides  that,  I  think  students  would  not  care  to 
perform  operations  which  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves competent  to  perform,  and  which  they  did  not 
think  that  some  good  would  come  from  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  any  student  in  our  schools  thinking  of 
performing  experiments,  would  come  to  the  professor 
and  take  his  advice  and  get  his  assistance,  and,  if  the 


professor  thought  it  necessary,  do  it  under  his  super- 
vision. 

4885.  {Mr.  Hxixley.)  The  better  instructed  students 
are  in  the  mode  of  experimentation  the  less  likely 
they  are  I  suppose  to  attempt  to  perform  them 
without  due  care  ? — Yes. 

4886.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  1  understand  that  when  you 
come  to  the  subject  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  again 
you  think  it  very  probable  that  you  might  obtain 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  perform  that  experi- 
ment on  the  decapitated  frog,  without  really  infringing 
the  rule  of  the  Board  ? — I  consider  the  rule  of  the 
Board  is  such  that  I  could  not  do  it  without  asking 
their  leave.  And  experiments  of  the  sort  on  a  frog 
not  decapitated  but  merely  anaesthetised  I  consider  the 
Board  would  not  at  all  allow  me  to  do. 


Mr. 
J.  M.  Purser, 
M.D. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Arthur  de  Noe  Walker,  ]\ 

4887.  {Chairman.^  You  were  so  good  as  to  say 
that  you  would  prepare  a  statement  derived  from 
published  medical  journals  of  foreign  countries  of 
examples  of  experiments,  which  you  wish  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  Have 
you  those  extracts  with  you  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not 
exclusively  from  my  experience  of  foreign  laboratories. 
There  are  one  or  two  done  in  this  country  which  I 
shall  lay  before  the  Commission. 

4888.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — I  will 
do  so  at  once  in  the  hope  of  convincing  you  how 
urgently  legal  interference  is  called  for  in  order 
to  check  and  control  the  practice  of  performing  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  The  first  instance  is 
one  I  have  found  in  a  volume  of  the  West  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports,  1873,  wherein  the 
experimenter  on  the  first  page  thanks  the  physician  of 
the  ayslum  for  the  "  liberal  supply  of  pigeons,  fowls, 
"  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,"  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  experiment.  One  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions which  I  have  already  adverted  to  for  a  proper 
control  over  experimental  researches  on  living  animals 
is,  that  the  number  allowed  to  each  licensed  vivisector 
should  be  limited.  Now  although  I  cannot  prove  that 
the  "  liberal  supply  "  of  so  many  victims  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  experimenter  on  this  occasion,  was  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  I  nevertheless  submit 
that  the  paragraph  forces  a  disagreeable  and  painful 
doubt  on  the  mind.  If  he  had  said  "  a  suflBcient 
number,"  it  would  have  been  diiferent ;  the  word 
"  liberal "  to  me  is  uncomfortable.  In  the  judgment 
and  conscience  of  every  thoughtful  man,  whatever  his 
views  may  be  regarding  the  practice,  vivisection 
entails  a  great  moral  responsibility  ;  first,  as  regards 
the  least  possible  amount  of  suffering  the  poor  victims 
can  be  made  to  endure ;  and  secondly,  as  I  have 
already  said,  regarding  the  number  submitted  to 
vivisection.  I  will  make  two  more  remarks  on 
these  experiments  and  then  leave  them.  I  have 
already  recommended  that  every  licensed  experi- 
menter should  send  in  two  returns,  filled  up  with 
certain  details  I  have  particularised,  in  order  that 
the  board  controlling  vivisection  may  have  every 
means  at  their  disposal  for  doing  this  in  the  most 
eificient  manner.  The  remark  I  would  myself 
suggest  to  the  board,  had  the  return  of  these  experi- 
ments been  submitted  to  me,  would,  among  other 
things,  have  verged  on  the  following  particulars. 
The  experimenter  appears  satisfied  that  certain 
emotional  and  muscular  centres  are  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  (I  did  not 
know  myself  that  was  doubtful ;  I  thought  it  was 
established,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.)  Now  I  submit 
that  the  experimenter  ought  to  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining,  without  subsequently  recurring 
to  other  painful  experiments,  whether  contempo- 
raneous "  stimulation  "  of  two  symmetrical  or  rather 
corresponding  centres,  intensified  the  phenomena. 
He  should  also  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
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one  emotional  or  muscular  centre  was  able  to  neu- 
tralise  or  disturb  another  and  antagonistic  one.  The 
last  observation  I  will  make  on  these  experiments 
relates  to  an  animal  which  lived  five  days  with  the 
greater   part  of  one   of  its   cerebral  hemispheres 
exposed,  during  which    it  gave  rise  to  a  fungus. 
This  animal   at  the  end  of  five   days  underwent 
another  operation  or  experiment  which  caused  its 
death.    Now  whether  this  animal  ought  to  have  been  ' 
kept  alive  five  days,  and  then  to  have  undergone 
another  experiment  would  be  a  proper  subject  for 
inquiry,  if  vivisection  were  under  control.  Whether 
the  action  of  the  electric  current,  poured  into  any 
portion  of  the  cerebral  masses  whatever,  is  likely  to 
be  identical,  as  the  experimenter  seems  to  believe, 
with  the  emotions  and  instincts  aroused  by  a  natural 
and  ever  varying  environment,  I  leave  to  others  to 
judge;  whether,  I  mean,  the  electric  current,  stimula- 
ting certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  masses,  is  likely  to 
suscitate  in  the  animal  the  same  feeling  and  the  same 
instincts  naturally  excited  when  the  external  world  is 
acting  on  it.    Before  I  proceed  to  advert  to  other 
experiments  and  abuses,  I  must,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
set  forth  a  general  rule  neglected  or  ignored  by  some 
experimenters.    Every  experimenter  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  conditions  in  which  an  animal  is  experi- 
mented on,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  process  of  the 
experiment  itself,  should   be  as  much   as  possible 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  that 
experiments  should  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
that  which  may  naturally  happen  to  man  or  beast. 
If  this  rule  is  set  aside  we  shall  very  often  get  informa- 
tion that  cannot  be  of  much,  if  any,  use  to  us,  or  by 
torturing  nature  extort  a  reply  that  may  deceive  us.  ^ 
Every  experimenter  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  cannot 
legislate  for  nature.    All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  find 
out  what  nature's  laws  are,  and  not  to  force  nature  to 
tally   with   our  own  fancies  or  our  own  theories. 
Now  the  next  experiment    I  wish   to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  is  the  following :  Two  or  three  dogs 
are  operated  upon  for  gastric  fistula;  one   or  two 
of  them  generally  die  of  peretonitis  consequent  on  the 
operation.    Now  I  may  remark  that  some  laborato- 
ries very  greatly  favour  that  unfortunate  result,  because 
the  animals  are  confined  in  a  damp  and  exposed 
places.    When  one  case  of  gastric  fistula  however  was 
established,  the  posterior  half  of  a  living  frog  was 
inserted  into  the  aperture  leading  to  the  stomach  of 
the  dog,  Avhile  the  anterior  half,  head  and  legs,  pro- 
truded externally,  and  were  fastened  there  until  half 
the  frog  was  nearly  all  digested  away.    The  object 
was  to  show  us  this, — the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
on  living  tissue.     As    the  gastric  juice  gradually 
ate  away  the  skin,  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles,  the 
frog   made  desperate  efforts   to  escape  by  moving 
its  anterior  extremities  very  rapidly.    {See  Claude 
Bernard    Physiologic,    Vol.   2.,    page   409,  1856.) 
The  first  observation  I  have  to  make  against  this 
and  thousands,  literally  thousands,  of  experiments 
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Mr.  A.  de      is,  that  it  is  not  in  sufficient  harmony  with  the 
iVoe  Walker,    order  of  nature  ;  perhaps  I  could  say  with  more  truth 
that  it  -was  against  the  order  of  nature.    Dogs  do  not 
3  Nov  1875.    swallow  live  frogs,  and  frogs  do  not  jump  down  into 
"  the  stomachs  of  dogs.    However  we  will  let  that  pass  ; 

but  I  think,  secondly,  a  humane  experimenter  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied  when  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  gastric  juice  had  actually  commenced  to  dis- 
solve the  commou  integument,  and  then  removed  the 
frog  ;  that  would"  have  been  the  most  humane  pro- 
ceeding, and  perfectly  sufficient  as  an  experiment. 
The  third  objection  which  I  have  against  this  and 
other  similar  experiments  is  this.     If  he  had  not 
allowed  habit  to  harden  him  he  ought  to  have  divided 
the  medula  olilongata  or  spinal  coi'd  of  the  frog,  and 
thus  he  would  have  commenced  and  ended  the  experi- 
ment with  precisely  the  same  results,  without  causing 
liis  helpless  victim  any  pain.    Fourthly,  as  he  had 
done  the  experiment  before,  and  was  certain  of  the 
results  obtained,  the  repetition  of  it  before  his  class 
was  wanton  and  cruel,  especially  as  a  verbal  account 
of  the  whole  matter  v/ould  be  perfectly  intelligible. 
This  is  all  I  wish  to  say  of  this  experiment,  conducted, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  nature  on  behalf  of  her  creatures.    Now  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  experiments  made 
chiefly  by  toxicologists.    Some  toxicologists  are  ex- 
tremely I  cruel.     These  experiments   are   still  very 
numerous,  and  I  think,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, very  much  overdone,  and  require,  I  believe, 
as  much  legal  control  as  any  other  kind  of  experi- 
ments   made  on    living  animals.     An  animal,  for 
example,  can  be  made  to  inhale  a  volatile  or  gaseous 
poison,  and  the  eflects  noted.    A  non-volatile  poison 
may  be  injected  under  the  skin,  into  the  rectum  or  into 
the  stomach.    These  means  appear  to  me  to  be  such 
as  to  amply  prove  the  effects  of  every  kind  of  noxious 
or  innocuous  substance.   Not  content  with  this,  a  com- 
mon practice  IS  to  make  a  solution  of  the  substance,  and 
forcibly  inject  it  down  the  windpipe  of  a  dog  or  cat. 
This  causes  the  animal  intense  distress  for  no  necessary 
purpose  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  absorbing  and  eli- 
minating function  of  the  lungs  is  well  established ; 
secondly,  a  non-volatile  substance  cannot  be  inhaled; 
and  it  is  cruel,  therefore,  to  make  an  animal  undergo 
a  most  distressingly  painful  experiment,  which  does 
not   represent   that  which  can  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  especially  as  the  action  of  the 
same  poiswu  had  aheady  been  determined  in  every 
other  way.    The  same  judgment  must,  I  think,  be 
passed   on   another   somewhat   similar  experiment. 
The  ojsophagus,  or  gullet,  of  a  dog  is  exposed  by  an 
operation,  and  a  thread  is  passed  round  it.    A  certain 
substance,  for  example  liver  of  sulphur  (this  happens 
to  come  in  my  mind  because  I  saw  it)  is  then  forced 
into  his  stomach,  immediately  after  which,  to  prevent 
the  animal  vomiting  it,  the  oesophagus  is  closed  by 
the  thread.    Ana3sthetics  are  not,  of  course,  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  the  dog  lives  as  long  as  nature 
can  endure  the  combined  effects  of  the  operation  and 
of  the  poison,  coupled  with  want  of  food  and  drink. 
In  this  and  thousands  of  similar  experiments  nature 
is  not  fairly  or  philosophically  interrogated,  but  rather 
tortured  or  violated ;  they  represent  nothing  that  can 
happen  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  but  rather  an 
artificial  and  forced  condition,  from  which  nothing 
I'eally  practical  can  be  learned.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  very  great  number  of  experiments  con- 
sisting in  making  an  incision  in  the  skin,  and  forcing 
some  deleterious  substance  into  it,  or  of  opening  the 
abdomen,  tying  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  in 
two  places,  opening  the  intermediate  portion,  and 
then  injecting  a  noxious  fluid  into  it.    I  think  that 
in  neither  of  these  experiments  are  the  natural  con- 
tingencies of  life  represented,  and  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  learn  sometliing  from  these  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  experiments  performed  by  toxicolo- 
gists in  this  and  other  countries.    (See  Christison  or 
Taylor  on  Poisons,  or  any  work   on  toxicology.) 
Perhaps  it  has  been  the  bluntness  of  ray  understand- 
ing, or  my  incapacity  to  give  a  practical  bearing  to 


what  I  learn.  Sometimes  elements  of  failure  iu 
individuals  take  that  form,  and  it  may  be  so  in  my 
case.  But  I  should  like  the  Commission  duly  to  con- 
sider the  import  of  this  and  similar  facts,  and  pass 
their  judgment  on  them.  Mine  is,  that  they  betray 
a  wanton  and  cruel  abuse  of  power  in  the  nature  of 
the  experiment,  and  in  the  number  of  the  victims 
experimented  on.  I  am  here  reminded  of  another 
experiment,  known  to  me.  A  number  of  rabbits 
Avere  deprived  of  food  until  they  ate  dead  frogs 
thrown  into  their  hutch.  The  object  of  this  experi- 
ment was  to  show  that  herbivorous  animals  could  live 
on  animal  food.  What  use  this  information  may  be 
put  to  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  unbiassed  minds 
to  determine.  (See  SchifF,  Physiologic  dc  la  Diges- 
tive, vol.  1,  page  67.)  I  know  that  the  rablnts  sufiered 
very  much  before  they  were  induced  to  eat  the  dead 
frogs.  An  experimenter  (see  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, 3rd  August  1861,  page  104,)  was  once  lecturing 
on  the  effects  of  poisons  in  the  animal  organism.  In 
order  to  show  us,  however,  that  innocuous  matter  has 
the  power  of  "  disorganizing  "  animal  tissue,  he  forced 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog. 
The  animal  gave  evidence  immediately,  of  suffering 
great  pain,  vomited  blood,  and  soon  died.  Another 
experimenter  (see  Handbook  for  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  page  409,)  divides  the  medulla  oblongata 
of  a  frog  and  performs  the  usual  series  of  experiments 
on  the  mutilated  animal.  Finally,  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  frog  with  the  medulla  oblongata  divided  does 
not  always  respond  to  stimuli,  he  places  it  in  a  basin 
or  trough  of  water,  gradually  raises  the  temperature 
till  the  water  boils,  and  the  animal  of  course  gradually 
stiffens  and  dies,  without  having  made  any  efforts  to 
escape.  Now,  to  anyone  who  had  not  allowed  his 
heart  and  intellect  to  get  gradually  enslaved  and 
carried  away  by  inordinate  zeal  and  culpable  indiffer- 
ence to  pain,  this  experiment  would  be  sufficiently 
conclusive.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
stitute a  comparative  one,  because  the  action  of  boil- 
ing water  and  of  heat  generally,  is  practicall}'  known 
to  all  the  woi'ld,  and  boiling  Avater  has  always  but  one 
effect  on  animals,  whether  dead  or  alive.  The  ex- 
perimenter, however,  thinks  all  this  must  be  ignored. 
He  therefore  takes  a  sound  frog  and  places  it  in  the 
basin,  with  just  enovigh  water  to  cover  all  but  its 
head.  The  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised  up 
to  20  or  30  centigrade,  and  of  course  the  animal  soon 
makes  desperate  efforts  to'  escape  from  the  jiainful 
effects  of  the  hot  water.  Now,  I  regard  every  ex- 
periment made  on  living  animals,  whereof  the  result 
is  well  known  and  established,  as  a  criminally  cruel 
proceeding.  But  when  horrible  pain  is  inflicted  on 
a  vertebrated  animal  in  order  not  to  prove,  but 
simply  to  bring  about,  that  which  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  I  characterise  such  proceedings  as  aimless  and 
useless,  and  as  a  wanton  and  cruel  abuse  of  power. 
Had  opportunities  and  other  circumstances  permitted 
me  I  would  have  summoned  both  these  experimenters 
with  hot  and  boiling  water  into  the  nearest  police 
court,  where,  if  I  found  that  there  was  a  law  that 
regarded  only  cruel  but  oftimes  hard-worked  awd 
provoked  drovers,  1  should  at  least  have  succeeded 
in  branding  the  Englishman  that  scorched  the  frog 
and  the  Frenchman  that  killed  his  dog  with  boiling 
water,  as  men  who  had  permitted  habit  and  lack  of 
reflection  to  deprive  them  of  that  which  most  men 
hold  in  some  estimation,  I  mean  the  feelings  of  pity 
and  the  sense  of  shame.  I  have  seen  much  cruelty 
infiicted  on  animals  from  this  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  propensity  to  recur  to  a  comparative 
experiment  when,  as  in  the  case  I  have  just  adverted 
to,  about  the  frog,  no  comparison  could  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  be  justifiable.  A  cat  from  which 
the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerves  had  been  excised  was 
once  brought  before  ns.  Meat  saturated  with  a  de- 
coction of  colocynth  was  then  placed  before  it,  and 
after  considerable  difliculty  about  it,  swallowed  some 
of  it.  A  sound  cat  was  then  brought  and  )io  coaxing 
would  of  course  induce  it  to  partake  of  the  food  so 
prepared.    All  the  world  would  have  anticipated  that. 
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The  animal  was,  liowever,  seized  by  the  experimenter 
and  his  assistant,  and  then  one  of  the  frightful 
struggles  so  common  in  physiological  laboratories  com- 
menced. The  nauseous  and  bitter  food  was  forced  deep 
back  into  its  mouth  just  to  show  how  the  poor  animal 
would  shake  its  head  and  reject  the  food  with  a  pro- 
fuse flow  of  saliva.  This  animal  was  cruelly  treated 
and  made  wretched  for  nothing.  I  have  taken,  I  may 
say,  in  perfect  honesty,  no  particular  pains  iu  the 
selection  of  these  experiments  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission,  but  have  selected  them  chiefly 
as  typical  cases  of  the  various  ways  in  which  I  believe 
abuses  are  perpetrated.  I  must  now  recur  again  to 
the  useless  and  cruel  experiment  which  I  adverted 
to  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission will  embody  it  in  their  proceedings,  and 
bestow  their  attention  to  it.  Doves  or  pigeons  Avere 
totally  deprived  of  food  until  they  dropped  from  their 
perch  on  to  the  floor.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that 
they  could  neither  stand  on  their  feet  nor  fly,  their 
anterior  or  posterior  extremities  were  snipped  oft 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  after  which  death  immediately 
ensued.  The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  show 
the  effects  of  slight  traumatic  lesions  on  an  orgauisin 
attenuated  and  exhausted  from  want  of  food.  (See 
"Medical  Times  and  Gazette"  August  18th,  1860, 
page  151.)  Here  again  I  must  remark,  that  in  my 
judgment,  this  experiment  performed  on  a  number  of 
pigeons,  was  aimless,  because  I  believe  that  not  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  only,  but  every  old  dame  in 
Europe  knows  about  the  combined  effects  of  suffering 
and  starvation,  wounds  and  want,  and  of  hardships 
and  hunger.  If  this  experiment  was  unnecessary,  it 
was  in  my  opinion  aimless,  and,  if  aimless,  a  cruel 
abuse  of  power  over  nature's  creatures  who  have  their 
particular  rights  and  claims  as  much  as  mankind  have 
theirs,  even  when  one  powerful  race  conquers  and 
enslaves  another ;  even  slaves  have  a  certain  amount 
of  rights,  not  legal  but  natural.  Another  experi- 
ment that  has  lately  been  made  by  a  German  strikes 
me  as  against,  the  order  of  nature,  and  therefore,  as 
far  as  my  intelligence  about  physiological  experi- 
ments goes,  is  quite  aimless  and  cruel.  He  forced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  certain  number  of  rabbits  at 
various  periods,  a  quantity  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat, 
equivalent  to  about  700  to  1,200  grammes  of  fresh 
meat.  This  was  done  to  test  the  nutrient  qualities  of 
the  extract.  They  all  died  and  proved  notliing.  (^S'^e 
scientific  section  of  the  "  Gazetta  d'ltulia,"  23rd 
August  1875).  I  have  said  that  a  proper  supervision 
over  animals,  cither  destined  for  experiment,  or  of  such 
as  had  been  experimented  on,  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  a  half  yearly  return  should  afford  ample  in- 
formation on  this  head.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
time  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  this. 
"  This  rabbit,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  has  had  the  fifth 
"  pair  of  cranial  nerves  divided.  It  will  die  in  four 
"  or  five  daySj  but  it  will  not  die  from  the  operation, 
"  severe  as  it  is  ;  it  will  die  of  hunger,"  and  of  hunger 
it  did  die.  {See  Claude  Bernard,  Systenie  Nerveux, 
Vol.  2,  1858,  page  101.)  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it  in  my  estimation.  Dogs  and  rabbits  were 
every  "  season  "  allowed  to  die  of  hunger  instead  of 
being  killed.  Of  course  everybody  can  see  that  the 
animal  could  not  swallow  its  food.  I  have  watched 
them  myself  masticating  food,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  able  to  put  it  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  but  it  could  not  be  swallowed,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  die  of  hunger.  I  did 
not  see  the  use  of  that,  and  I  protested  at  the 
time  against  it.  I  may  here  say  that  although 
after  I  was  fully  qualified  and  had  been  in  practice 
some  years,  I  went  through  these  things,  I  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  seeing  or  hearing  them 
to  detect  abuses  or  malpractice.  I  have,  since  I  last 
came  before  the  Commission,  come  across  a  few  parti- 
culars regarding  the  experiment  made  on  a  ft'og,  and 
represented  in  this  sketch  {lumdiiig  it  in.)  ( See  Claude 
Bernard,  Sijsteme  JVcrrcu.v,  October  1st,  1856,  page 
188.)  It  appears  that  the  object  of  treating  the  animal 
in  this  way  was  to  prove  the  effects  of  exhaustion  on 
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the  nervous  system.    The  exhaustion  was,  as  you  see,     Mr.  A.  de  ' 
brought  about  by  exposing  the  two  largest  nerves,    Noi  Walker, 
nailing  the  feet  down   to   a  board,  and  depriving  M.D. 
it  of  food.    The  various  increasing  stages  of  exhaustion      „  ^ 
were  tested  by  an  occasional  discharge  of  the  electric  ^ 
current  on  one  of  the  exposed  nerves.    I  decline  my- 
self to  criticise  this  horrible  experiment.    I  feel  too 
much  contempt  for  the  experimenter  and  disgust  for 
experiment.    I  will,  however,  observe  that  if  the  ex- 
perimenter had  kept  the  animal  in  that  condition  ten 
minutes,  I  say  ten  minutes  only  longer  tiian  any  com- 
petent judge  deemed  to  be  necessary,  I  would  have 
deprived  that  man  of  his  position  as  a  lecturer  and  a 
teacher  of  physiology,  as  one  who  had  forfeited  every 
pretension  to  assume  to  himself,  I  had  almost  said, 
nay,  I  will  say  it,  the  sacred  office  of  extorting  truth 
out  of  the  direful  agonies  of  an  animal,  and  as  one, 
moreover,  who  had  trifled  with  the  moral  training  of 
the  pupils  committed  to  his  charge.    I  do  not  know 
whether  I  need  go  on,  I  have  a  great  number  more  to 
read,  but  the  Commission  must  be  very  tired,  and  I 
think  I  have  read  enough  to  prove  that  abuses  do 
exist  which  require  your  serious  consideration. 

4889.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  In  those  remarks  that 
you  have  made,  I  did  not  hear  whether  you  stated 
whether  any,  or,  if  any,  how  many  of  those  experi- 
ments were  done  under  anassthetics,  and  how  many 
were  without  ?— The  question  of  anaesthetics  could 
not  be  met  in  that  way.  For  instance,  you  might 
cut  the  throat  of  a  dog  and  lay  the  gullet  bare 
under  chloroform,  and  push  the  substance  you  wish  to 
test  into  the  stomach,  after  which,  he  would  live, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operation,  a  week,  or 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  days  in  great  suffering. 
Ana3sthetics  may  be  used  for  the  operative  part,  the 
part  that  is  done  with  the  knife  ;  but  the  chief  amount 
of  suffering  comes  afterwards.  In  the  experiment  of 
boiling  water  forced  into  the  stomach,  there  was  no 
antesthetic  used.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  in 
whose  mouth  the  meat  saturated  with  a  decoction  of 
colocynth  was  forced,  there  was  no  chloroform  used. 

4890.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this,  that  those 
cases  have  been  brought  forward  by  you  without  any 
note  attached  to  each  of  them  as  to  the  use  of  anass- 
thetics  ? — J^o  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  use 
or  not  of  etiioroform.  If  you  starve  rabbits  until  they 
eat  meat,  you  cannot  do  it  with  chloroform. 

4891.  (AIt.  Huxley.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two 
or  three  questions,  really  not  with  a  desire  of  carping 
at  your  views,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Avhat 
you  said  with  Avhich  I  should  entirely  sympathise; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I  should 
like  to  put  to  you  now  about  that  colocynth  experi- 
ment. Although  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  foi'ce 
colocynth  into  a  cat's  throat,  yet  I  suppose  we  have 
all  had  occasion  to  taste  colocynth  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  you  would  hardly  call  that  cruel,  Avoukl 
you  ? — I  would  characterise  it  as  cruel  for  this 
reason.  Two  cats  were  brought  into  the  laboratory, 
one  of  which  had  the  nerves  of  taste  tlivided,  and 
unable  to  taste.  As  the  taste  of  colocynth,  as 
you  very  pro])erly  remark,  is  well  known  to  most  of 
us,  I  assumed  that  a  cat's  dislike  to  it  might  be  equal 
to  that  in  the  human  being.  To  take  a  tnit  therefore 
and  forcibly  put  colocynth  into  the  back  part  of 
the  throat,  to  prove  that  which  all  the  Avorld  knows, 
I  call  cruel. 

4892.  Was  that  really  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment ?  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  show 
the  function  of  the  glosso-pharingeal  nerve.  The 
experimenter  says,  "  I  have  two  cats  ;  in  one  of 
"  them  the  glosso-pharingeal  nerves  are  divided,  and 
"  in  the  other  they  are  not,  divided  ;  you  will  observe 
"  that  vdien  I  give  the  one  colocynth  it  does  not  take 
"  it,  when  I  give  the  other  it  does  ; "  so  that  I  take  it 
the  object  of  the  experiment  was  not  to  show  that  a  cat 
does  not  like  colocynth,  which  all  the  world  knows, 
but  to  show  that  a  cat  with  the  glosso-pharingeal 
nerves  divided  had  lost,  or  nearly  lost,  the  sense  of 
taste  ? — ^The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  at  the 
time  was  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  force  colocynth 
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Mr.  A.  de     into  the  mouth,  because  it  rejected  it  the  moment  it 
Noe  Walker     smelled  it.    The  cat  had  been  starved  for  some  days 
before,  and  yet  rejected  it  instantly  when  its  olfactory 
3  N~v~T875     serves  were  affected  by  it.     I  thought  that  quite 
■    sufficient.    In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  can  assume 
that  the  functions  of  the  glosso-pharingeal  nerves  of  a 
sound  cat  would  have  been  instantly  stimulated  by  a 
decoction  of  any  disagreeable  substance  like  colocynth. 

4893.  In  fact  you  do  not  think  it  was  worth  while 
to  show  what  would  happen  to  a  sound  cat  at  all  ? — 
No. 

4894.  But  granting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  show  how  the  glosso-pharingeal  nerves  of  a 
sound  cat  are  affected,  you  could  hardly  call  that  a  very 
cruel  way  of  doing  it,  could  you  ? — We  must  remember 
that  a  cat  is  a  very  irritable  animal,  and  to  hold  a 
cat  down  by  force,  open  its  jaws  by  force,  and  finally 
force  meat  saturated  with  a  decoction  of  colocynth 
into  its  mouth,  is  a  cruel  thing  to  do,  if  not  necessary. 
The  cat  was  made  wretched  for  days  after.  The 
impression  on  my  mind  was  that  the  comparative 
efi'ect  was  not  a  thing  necessary  to  show. 

4895.  In  fact  you  would  assume  that  the  cat  would 
dislike  colocynth  ? — Yes. 

4896.  But  there  might  have  been  a  little  danger  in 
that  assumption  as  we  know  cats  are  very  differently 
affected  by  certain  substances  from  ourselves.  You 
will  doubtless  be  quite  familiar  with  the  very  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  valerian  on  cats  ? — Yes. 

4897.  That  certainly  has  not  the  same  effect  on  the 
human  being  as  on  cats;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  colocynth  would  have  a  different  effect  on  cats  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  possible,  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  animal  far 
simpler  in  its  diet  than  we  are ;  and  any  nauseous  stuff 
of  that  sort  would  much  more  easily  affect  it  than  it 
would  a  human  being.  I  would  say  that  the  case  was 
possible,  not  probable;  moreover  a  cat's  dislike  for 
colocynth  is  as  natural  and  as  easily  perceived  as  its 
liking  for  valerian  is  natural,  and  easily  perceived, 
without  forcing  it  into  its  mouth. 

4898.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  that  experiment 
of  feeding  rabbits  upon  frogs.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  that  Avas  in  your  view  a  cruel  experiment  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  it  was  an  unnecessary  experiment,  and 
therefore  I  think  cruel. 

4899.  But  the  two  things  surely  are  separate ;  an 
experiment  may  be  superfluous,  and  yet  not  cruel  ? — 
I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  it  may  be  superfluous, 
and  not  involve  cruelty.  So  far  it  was  cruel  that  the 
animals  were  obliged  to  be  starved  pretty  hard  before 
they  were  induced  to  eat  dead  frogs.  The  cruelty 
consisted  in  the  starvation. 

4900.  I  remember  hearing  a  number  of  years  ago 
(I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  is  within  your 
knowledge  also)  and  it  surprised  me  very  much  when 
I  did  hear  it,  that  in  Norway,  where  there  is  a  very 
long  winter,  and  where  there  are  no  very  large  root 
crops,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their 
cows  during  the  winter  with  a  mixture  of  stock  fish 
and  cow  dung  chopped  up  together  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that,  and  have  seen  cows  fed  for  months  on 
lemons. 

4901.  By  which  diet  the  cows  are  maintained 
through  the  whole  winter  ? — Yes. 

4902.  Then  there  was  one  other  point  with  regard 
to  the  experiment  which  you  have  described  of 
putting  a  live  frog  partly  into  the  stomach  of  a 
higher  animal  and  watching  it  being  digested.  Now, 
perhaps  I  may  remark,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  that  frog 
had  been  previously  pithed ;  but  when  you  speak  of 
that  as  being  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  surely  I 
may  remind  you  that  the  order  of  nature,  so  far  as 
frogs  are  concerned,  is  that  they  should  be  swallowed 
by  birds  alive  ? — Yes. 

4903.  And  therefore  they  imdergo  that  exact 
experiment  every  time  they  are  so.  You  would  not 
dissent  to  that,  would  you  ? — I  would  not  dissent  to 
tha  I;  only  the  experiment  was  made  with  a  dog,  and 
I  thought  1  I  was  against  the  order  of  nature,  because 
dogs  do  not  naturally  eat  live  animals.    Your  remark, 


however,  about  some  birds  that  eat  living  frogs, 
makes  me  think  the  experiment  was  really  not 
necessary  at  all. 

4904.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Your  references  have  been 
chiefly  to  Foreign  laboratories.  Now,  have  you  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  anything  Mke  the  same  extent 
of  painful  experimentation  goes  on  in  English  labora- 
tories ? — I  may  explain  the  difficulty  that  I  have  had 
in  making  up  my  notes.  I  have  made  one  or  two 
attempts  to  get  into  physiological  laboratories  in  this 
country  with  the  wish  of  seeing  what  was  going  on 
there  ;  but  finding  that  I  could  not  do  this  except  under 
false  pretences  I  gave  it  up  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  made  a  personal  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  with  the  avowed  object  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  he  was  refused. 

4905.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  laboratories  that 
referred  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say. 

4905fz.  You  would  rather  not  ? — T  would  rather 
not. 

4906.  But  you  were  known  as  a  physiologist,  I 
suppose  ? — ^No ;  I  was  known  as  a  physician  in  prac- 
tice, and  as  one  who  had  said  and  written  a  good  deal 
against  what  I  deemed  to  be  abuses  perpetrated  in 
physiological  laboratories. 

4907.  You  have  had  some  experience  yourself  as 
a  vivisector  ? — Yes. 

4908.  Now  I  am  sure  you  will  not  object  candidly 
to  state  to  the  Commission  whether  you  youi'self 
have  experienced  any  of  the  hardening  effect  which 
vivisection  is  said  to  have  upon  practical  physiolo- 
gists ? — I  can  only  repeat,  what  I  have  said  just  now, 
that  nature  will  not  suspend  her  laws  to  please  me 
or  any  particular  individual,  or  any  particular  theory, 
and  that  vivisectors  are  not  exempt  from  the  law  of 
habit.  I  can  bring  you  two  or  three  cases  to  prove 
the  hardening  effect  of  habit.  An  observation,  which 
flrst  brought  to  my  notice  the  hardening  effect  of 
habit,  both  moral  and  physical,  is  this.  I  used  to  dine 
very  often  with  a  lectm'er  on  physiology,  and  one 
night  I  found  that  I  coidd  not  enjoy  either  my  cigar 
or  my  dinner,  because  the  day  before  we  had  gone 
through  the  laboratory,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  imploring  look  of  the  dogs  which  hoped  for  some 
food  every  time  that  they  saw  a  human  being,  the 
patient  suffering  of  the  fowls,  and  of  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  some  rabbits  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  with  anything  to  engage  the  digestion  ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  my  friend  was  indifferent.  He 
had  been  a  vivisector  some  years  ;  I  was  a  beginner. 

4909.  That  he  did  not  feel  that  ? — No ;  and  I  judged 
from  this ;  I  told  him  the  reason  why  I  could  not 
either  smoke  or  enjoy  my  dinner,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  smiled.  I  wish  to  add  that  my  experi- 
ence is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  the  point  with 
most  professional  vivisectors.  They  appear  to  me  to 
ignore  everything ;  they  see  no  kind  of  abuse,  and 
very  often  no  pain.  This  is  the  result  of  habit  and 
esprit  de  corps,  from  which  no  one  is  exempt,  and  of 
which  we  all  must  be  warned  about. 

4910.  Now,  is  it  your  view  that  demonstrational 
experiments  on  living  animals  should  be  altogether 
abolished,  or  only  made  when  they  are  under  chloro- 
form ? — I  will  answer  it  in  this  way ;  I  would  abolish 
demonstrations,  and  if  my  son  was  going  through  his 
curriculum  as  a  medical  student,  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  on  if  he  were  to  witness  demonstrations.  Let  that 
siiffice  for  part  of  your  question.  The  remaining  part 
of  your  question  referring  to  the  use  of  chloroform  I 
would  answer  in  this  way,  that  if  you  could  guarantee 
that  the  animal  from  beginning  to  end  was  unconscious, 
I  could  see  no  objection  to  its  being  used  for  demon- 
stration, and  provided  the  animal  was  immediately  and 
invariably  killed  when  the  demonstration  was  over. 

4911.  Did  you  mean  to  say  in  your  last  examination 
that  the  only  use  of  these  experiments  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  and  that  they  are  hardly  of  any 
use  to  the  physician  for  the  purposes  of  cure  ? — What 
I  said  and  what  I  meant  was  this,  that  the  use  of 
physiological  knowledge  to  the  physician  is  that  it 
enables  him  in  many  cases  to  localize  the  seat  of  the 
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disease.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  more  by  referring 
to  an  example  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Take  the  case  of  ringworm  ;  my  know- 
ledge of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin  cannot 
teach  me  what  the  cause  of  ringworm  is  ;  but 
pathology  will.  Neither  will  it  instruct  me  as  to 
remedial  agents,  whereby  I  may  destroy  the  pai'asite, 
but  chemistry  will.  Or  take  the  case  of  typhoid  fever. 
We  have  there  a  rapid  and  great  waste  of  tissue  ;  we 
have  an  ulceration  of  certain  glands ;  we  have 
the  temperature  of  the  body  rising  to  106  degrees 
and  more  ;  physiological  knowledge,  that  is  to  say, 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  human  body, 
cannot  explain  all  these  things,  nor  will  it  help  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  word  "  diagnosis  "  does  not  simply 
mean  the  knowledge  whereby  disease  is  localized,  but 
it  embraces  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  pathology 
of  the  diseases.  If  I  have  appeared  to  be  a  little 
undecided  in  some  of  my  answers  it  has  been  from 
over  caution  on  my  part  not  to  allow  one  truth  to 


displace  another,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  every  truth 
and  every  science  in  its  proper  place,  that  we  may 
seek  and  find  certain  truths  where  they  really  can  be 
found.  Etiology,  pathology,  physiology,  chemistry, 
and  the  action  of  remedial  agents  on  the  healthy 
human  body  have  all  distinct  and  different  truths  to 
reveal  to  us,  and  if  these  things  are  kept  distinct  and 
in  the  place  where  nature  has  placed  them  herself, 
T  am  quite  sure  that  things  will  go  very  much  easier 
with  the  medical  student. 

,  4912.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  wish  to  say  ?— Nothing  more,  except  to  express 
the  satisfaction  it  will  afford  me,  if  the  scanty  infor- 
mation I  have  laid  before  you,  will  in  the  smallest 
measure  help  you,  not  only  in  relieving  science  of 
some  of  the  greatest  abuses  perpetrated  in  her  name, 
but  of  sparing  many  creatures  very  much  pain,  and 
thus  dispel  also,  that  which  is  causing  many  persons 
much  unhappiness. 


Mr.  A.  de 
Noe  Walker, 
M.D. 

3  Nov.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday,  4th  November  1875. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarlbigh. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  B.  Mills  called  in  and  examined. 


4913.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  now  at  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

4914.  You  are  aware  of  a  paper  which  was  com- 
municated by  you  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  which  has  been  by 
them  laid  before  us  ? — I  am. 

4915.  You  went  through  a  college  career  at  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  did. 

4916.  Do  the  veterinary  students  and  the  medical 
students  frequently  associate  for  pleasure  and  for 
study  ? — They  do. 

4917.  During  your  first  term  Avere  you  admitted  to 
any  private  meetings  where  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  students  alone  ? — I  was. 

4918.  To  how  many  do  you  think  ? — I  could  not 
definitely  say  the  exact  number. 

4919.  During  the  first  term  to  how  many  were  you 
admitted  do  you  suppose  ? — Two  at  least. 

4920.  Were  those  private  meetings  ? — Private  meet- 
ings amongst  the  students  themselves. 

4921.  Held  in  their  lodgings?  —  Yes,  in  their 


lodgings. 


mtro- 


4922.  When  you  became  a  senior  were  you 
duced  to  more  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

4923.  To  a  great  nuftiber  ? — Y''es. 

4924.  On  some  of  those  occasions  did  you  opei'ate 
yourself? — I  did,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

4925.  Were  those  experiments  made  to  discover 
any  new  facts  ? — No. 

4926.  What  were  they  for  ? — Simply  to  demon- 
strate things  that  were  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
student  almost. 

4927.  What  kind  of  animals  were  the  subjects  of 
your  experiments  ? — Cats  and  dogs. 

4928.  And  how  were  they  obtained  ? — They  were 
either  hunted  down  by  means  of  running  after  them 
in  the  street  at  night,  or  sometimes  caught  by  a 
bait. 

4929.  Was  that  a  poisoned  bait  ? — It  was. 

4930.  And  how  were  they  recovered  ? — Antidotes 
were  given,  and  the  animals  were  restored  to 
animation.  -  — 


4931.  Was  that  a  very  painful  process  ? — It  was. 

4932.  Now  do  you  consider  that  those  experiments 
were  due  to  no  other  motive  than  idle  curiosity  and 
reckless  love  of  experimentation  ? — Nothing  more. 

4933.  You  have  got  the  paper  before  you  that  you 
have  signed  ? — Yes. 

4934.  Do  you  undertake  to  assure  the  Commission 
that  that  paper  is  only  a  plain  unadorned  statement  of 
the  facts  of  which  you  were  witness  ? — It  contains 
the  simple  facts. 

4935.  {Lord  Wiiwiarleigh.)  How  long  is  it  since 
you  have  given  up  making  experiments  on  living 
animals  ?— Since  April  1872,  when  I  obtained  my 
diploma. 

4936.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  now  in  that  way  ? — I  have  a  slight  knowledge. 

4937.  What  is  yovn-  belief  on  the  subject  ? — I  con- 
sider that  a  great  many  unnecessary  operations  are 
performed,  which  entail  a  considerable  amount  of 
cruelty,  and  no  benefit  I  am  confident  ever  will  accrue 
from  them. 

4938.  You  think  that  is  going  on  now  ? — I  have 
sufiicient  evidence  to  prove  that  such  was  going  on 
this  last  winter  session. 

4939.  Amongst  the  students  ? — Yes. 

4940.  Have  you  any  positive  proof  of  that  ? — 
I  have  from  the  students  there,  and  those  who  per- 
formed the  operations. 

4941.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us 
the  names  of  the  students  to  whom  you  refer  ? — No  ; 
I  could  not  do  that,  because  it  would  be  breaking 
honour  with  them. 

4942.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Have  you  any  other  positive 
proof,  may  I  ask  ?— The  students  were  a  class  of  about 
70  or  80,  and  all,  I  should  think,  assisted  more  or  less 
in  it. 

4943.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  And  you  think  that 
that  is  going  on  at  the  present  day  ?— I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  will  go  on  this  session  again. 

^  4944.  To  what  period  do  you  know  positively  it 
did  go  on  ? — This  last  winter  session. 

4945.  When  you  say  "  class  "  you  do  not  mean  that 


Mr. 
J.  B.  Milk. 

4  Nov.  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDEMCiE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.         they  were  in  any  positive  class  when  they  did  this  ? — 
B.  Mills.         .  ginipiy  that  they  were  students  composing  the 
jg„.     class  at  the  time  in  the  college. 

4946.  (C/iairmaji.)  You  only  mean,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly,  that  there  was  a  class  of  70  or  80 
veterinary  students,  and  that  some  of  them  performed 
these  experiments  ? — Yes. 

4947.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  were  70  or  80 
people  in  one  lodging  ? — No  ;  this  last  one  was  done 
in  the  college  yard. 

4948.  In  public  ? — In  public  ;  in  the  yard  of  the 
college,  the  quadrangle. 

4949.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.')  Was  there  any  pro- 
fessor or  any  person  who  had  authority  presiding 
over  these  experiments  ? — Not  that  I  have  any  know- 
ledge of.    The  principal,  I  believe,  knew  of  it. 

4950.  But  while  you  were  there,  you  did  it  amongst 
yourselves  without  any  superior  olhcer  of  the  college 
liiiving  control  over  you  ? — Yes,  without  any  control. 

4951.  Who  had  charge  of  getting  tliese  animals  ? — 
Anyone  that  could  get  hold  of  them. 

4952.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  know  that  that  is 
likely  to  go  on  again  ? — Unless  tliere  is  a  stop  put  to 
it,  it  will  still  go  on. 

4953.  You  think  it  is  such  a  habit  that  it  is  sure  to 
go  on  unless  there  is  some  stop  put  to  it  ? — It  is  sure 
to  go  on  unless  there  is  a  stop  put  to  it. 

4954.  For  how  long  a  period  do  you  believe  that 
experiments  have  gone  on  such  as  you  describe  ? — 
I  can  only  speak  from  my  college  career  and  from  the 
evidence  that  I  have  got  from  students  who  were  there 
this  last  winter  session. 

4955.  From  your  communication  with  your  fellow 
students  do  you  believe  that  it  has  been  a  practice 
that  has  been  lasting  for  some  time  ?• — ^It  must  have 
been  lasting  at  least  for  the  last  five  years  ;  because 
I  entered  as  a  student  in  the  session  of  1870-1,  and 
I  have  evidence  of  it  up  till  this  last  winter  session 
1874-5. 

4956.  Now  will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  college 
itself,  the  governing  body,  and  the  people  who  have 
control  over  the  students  ? — The  principal,  of  course, 
has  the  sole  control  over  the  professors  and  students  ; 
but  those  experiments  are  performed  quite  unknown 
to  any  of  the  professors  there. 

4957.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  they  were 
known  to  some  authorities  ? — In  this  last  case  I  say, 
which  happened  last  winter  session,  it  was.  The 
subject  that  was  operated  on  was  a  horse,  and  it  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting.  This  animal 
was  subjected  duiing  a  whole  week  to  operations, 
such  as  tenotom}^  and  neurotomy  and  various  minor 
operations. 

4958.  Were  those  operations  performed  under 
chloi'oform  ?  —  No  ;  no  chloroform  whatever  was 
given. 

4959.  Were  no  ana3sthetics  given  ? — No  ;  none 
whatever. 

4960.  Were  they  painful  operations  ? — Very ;  the 
animal  was  cast  by  means  of  hobbles. 

4961.  And  were  they  operations  chiefly  on  the 
nerves  ? — Nerves  and  tendons ;  and  the  animal  was 
bled  in  different  parts  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
the  students  simply  demonstrating  to  each  other  things 
that  could  be  learnt  in  every-day  practice. 

4962.  What  is  the  custom  at  the  college  when  tlie 
operations  are  performed  under  the  authority  of  the 
college  ? — As  a  rule  where  the  operation  is  very  pain- 
ful the  animal  is  supposed  to  get  chloroform. 

4963.  Always  ? — Not  in  every  case  ;  but  where 
there  is  any  great  pain,  or  where  it  is  a  delicate 
operatioii,  and  one  which  involves  any  minute  struc- 
ture, for  the  pui'pose  of  steadiness  chloroform  is 
given. 

4964.  As  regards  the  college  these,  to  which  you 
have  been  referring,  are  entirely  exceptional  cases, 
and  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  jjublic  autho- 
rities ? — The  principal  must  have  known  that  this 
subject  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  college ; 
because  the  animal  was  kept  for  a  whole  week  and 
put  out  into  a  paddock  adjoiuing  the  place,  and 


allowed  to  live  or  die  there,  and  was  subject  to  those 
operations  during  that  Avhole  time. 

4965.  What  was  the  state  of  the  horse  durino-  the 

time  that  he  was  out  there  to  all  appearance  ?  It 

must  have  been  a  very  poor  appearance,  because  the 
subjects  Avhich  they  buy  are  animals  bought  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  fit  lor  nothing  else  ;.  and  this  animal 
was  the  subject  of  a  disease  of  the  sensitive  lamiuffi  of 
the  fore  feet. 

4966.  And  were  the  experiments  made  more  par- 
ticularly on  that  part  of  the  animal  ? — They  were  made 
all  over  I  believe. 

4967.  But  you  undertake  to,  say  that  in  the  college 
itself,  when  under  proper  control,  these  experiments 
are  only  made  under  anassthetics,  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances  P — Operations  of  all  kinds 
are  performed  ;  when  there  is  any  very  delicate  opera- 
tion or  one  involving  a  great  deal  of  pain,  they  always 
give  chloroform  ;  but  in  such  cases  as  firing  and  minor 
operations  they  do  not  as  a  rule  give  chloroform, 

4968.  But  experiments  for  purjioscs  of  research  are 
always  done  under  chloroform  ? — Yes. 

4969.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karshdie.)  Was  or  Avas  not  that 
an  unintentional  answer  of  yours,  "  for  purposes  of 
research  ?"  Were  any  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals exhibited  for  purposes  of  demonstration  or  re- 
search to  the  students  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  performed  for  disease. 

4970.  I  want  to  know  this,  were  animals  bought 
and  operated  upon  simply  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
and  demonstration  ? — They  were. 

4971.  In  the  College  ? — They  were. 

4972.  That  was  so  when  you  were  a  student  in  the 
College,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

4973.  Was  it  done  at  lectures  ?— No. 

4974.  When  ? — It  was  done  either  during  the  dis- 
secting hours  between  10  and  12,  or  in  the  afternoon. 

4975.  Now  what  animals  were  operated  upon  simply 
for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  ? — Horses  and  don- 
keys. 

4976.  Were  those  experiments  made  frequently  in 
the  presence  of  the  class  ? — Not  frequently  ;  because 
there  is  a  great  difiiculty  in  getting  subjects. 

4977.  Were  they  made  by  the  professor  or  by  stu- 
dents under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  ? — • 
Sometimes  by  the  students,  themselves,  and  sometimes 
by  the  professor. 

4978.  When  they  were  made  by  the  students  were 
they  always  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
professor  ? — Yes. 

4979.  And  with  their  knowledge  ? — Yes,  if  within 
the  precints  of  the  college. 

4980.  I  am  upon  that  at  present ;  now  what  number 

of  years  were  you  in  attendance  upon  the  college  ?  

I  was  so  in  1870-1,  and  1871-2  ;  two  sessions, 

4981.  Were  there  any  other  animals  operated  upon 
for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  except  donkeys  and 
horses  ? — Dogs. 

4982.  Now  can  you  tell  me  in  the  first  session  that 
you  were  there,  what  operations  were  performed  upon 
those  animals  ? — Lithotomy  was  performed  some- 
times. 

4983.  On  what  ?— On  a  horse. 

4984.  Bought  for  the  purpose  ? — Bought  for  the 
purpose  of  dissecting;  and  previous  to  the  animal 
being  destroyed  for  the  dissecting  room,  the  operation 
Avas  performed.    The  animal  was  under  chloroform. 

4985.  And  was  he  destroyed  immediately  after- 
wards?— He  was  allowed  to  live  about  12  to  14  hours. 

4986.  And  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  had  passed 
away  before  that  ? — Yes,  and  the  animal  lay  in  a  semi- 
comatose state  till  he  was  destroyed. 

4987.  Was   there  any  repetition  of  the  dose  of 
chloroform  to  keep  him  in  a  comatose  state — No. 

4988.  Then  in  your  judgment  after  the  operation 
Avas  performed,  and  Avhen  the  effect  of  the  chloroform 
had  passed  away,  Avas  he  suffering  severe  pain  ? — He 
must  have  been  suffering  a  considerable  amount. 

4989.  Was  that  operation  performed  by  a  professor  ? 
— It  Avas. 
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4990.  Will  you  give  me  bis  name  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  right. 

4991.  There  can  be  no  objection  if  it  was  doile 
publicly  ? — Principal  Williams. 

4992.  That  was  an  operation  upon  a  horse  of  litho- 
tomy ? — Yes. 

4993.  In  your  judgment  was  it  necessary,  with  the 
experience  and  knowledge  which  you  now  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  to  understand 
the  nature  of  that  operation,  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed on  a  living  animal  ? — It  is  a  very  rare  case 
that  lithotomy  is  performed  on  the  horse ;  and  Avhen 
it  does  get  to  that  extent  the  disease  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  it  is  far  better  to  destroy  the  animal,  because 
if  the  operation  is  performed  the  animal  is  of  very 
little  use  afterwards. 

4994.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question. 
I  want  to  know  supposing  it  should  be  necessary  or 
expedient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  existence  of  stone 
to  i^erform  the  operation,  would  the  student  learn  to 
perform  the  operation  as  well  from  dissection  of  a  dead 
animal  as  from  the  operation  upon  the  living  animal  ? 
—Well,  I  should  think  he  could ;  because  the  animal 
was  as  it  were  dead  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  while  the  animal  was  actually  dead  he  would  be 
exactly  in  the  same  position. 

4995.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  horses  do  suffer 
very  much  from  stone  ? — It  is  not  an  uncommon 
disease  ;  it  is  not  a  very  rare  disease. 

4996.  That  is  the  first  instance  you  give  of  an  opera- 
tion upon  a  living  animal,  as  I  understand,  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstration  merely  ? — Yes,  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  college. 

4997.  I  am  talking  of  those  cases  entirely  now ; 
what  was  the  next  ? — In  the  next  the  subject  was 
the  opening  of  the  jugular  vein  and  blowing  back  of 
blood. 

4998.  What  was  that  performed  on  ? — A  pony. 

4999.  Was  it  for  the  pui'pose  of  destroying  the 
animal  ? — I  cannot  exactly  explain  the  physiological 
effect,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
some  fact  which  there  had  been  some  controversy 
about. 

5000.  By  whom  was  that  performed  ? — By  the 
principal  and  his  assistant. 

5001.  Principal  Williams  ?— Yes. 

5002.  Now  WHS  that  animal  put  under  chloroform  ? 
— He  was  not. 

5003.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  operation  ? — The 
animal  staggered  for  a  time  and  then  regained  his 
feet,  and  then  they  pinned  up  the  vessel  and  allowed 
the  animal  to  live  some  time  before  he  was  destroyed. 

5004.  Did  he  seem  to  suffer  jjain  after  the  operation 
had  been  performed  ? — No,  not  any  appreciable  pain. 

5005.  And  was  the  pony  bought  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection  ? — Yes,  it  was  bought  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection. 

5006.  Was  that  in  the  first  session  in  which  you 
were  a  student  ? — In  tlie  first  session. 

•  5007.  Was  there  any  other  operation  of  the  same 
class  performed  upon  animals  in  the  same  way  in  that 
session  ? — Not  that  I  can  remember. 

5008.  Were  any  operations  performed  upon  dogs  ? 
— Not  that  session. 

5009.  Now  let  us  have  the  second  session;  Avhat 
was  done  then  ? — A  dog  was  brought  into  the  college 
for  the  purpose  of  being  poisoned.  This  is  not  exactly 
a  case  of  vivisection. 

5010.  He  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  having 
poison  administered  to  him  ? — Yes. 

5011.  What  was  done? — He  got  a  dose  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  that  is  to  say  prussic  acid. 

5012.  [Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Was  all  this  under  the 
eye  of  a  professor  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  the  pro- 
fessor saw  this. 

5013.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslahr.)  This  was  done  in  the 
laboratory  or  theatre  of  the  college  ? — Y''es,  the  dog 
got  the  poison  in  the  surgery  I  believe,  or  in  the  dis- 
secting room. 

5014.  He  was  brouglit  into  the  college,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  the  purpose  of  being  poisoned  ? — Yes. 
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5015.  Was  that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  princi-  jj/^ 
pal  ? — Yes,  it  was,  or  with  that  of  his  assistant.  J.  b.  Mills. 

5016.  Then  the  dose  of  prussic  acid  Avas  adminis-   

tei-ed  probably  in  the  surgery,  and  was  he  then  exhibi-    4  Nov.  1875. 

ted  to  the  students  ? — He  was  then  dragged  up  to  the   

dissecting  room  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for  a  time, 

and  ammonia  was  given  to  him  as  an  antidote,  and 
they  tried  to  bring  the  animal  to  Hfe  again  as  it  were, 
and  he  showed  signs  of  life  ;  and  then  one  of  the 
students  knocked  his  brains  out. 

5017.  What  was  the  object  of  this  exhibition,  as  far 
as  you  understood  ? — Simply  nothing.  It  was  after 
he  got  into  the  dissecting  room  that  this  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  animal. 

5018.  I  suppose  the  professor  did  not  bring  the  dog 
into  the  surgery  simply  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
him  ? — He  did ;  the  dog  was  brought  to  the  college 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  him. 

5019.  Was  lie  brought  to  the  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

5020.  By  the  wish  of  his  owner,  do  you  mean  ? — ■ 
By  the  wish  of  his  owner  in  all  likeliliood. 

5021.  Then  having  had  the  dose  of  prussic  acid 
administered  in  the  surgery  he  was  dragged  by  some- 
body up  to  the  dissecting  room? — Yes. 

5022.  Who  dragged  him  in  ? — I  cannot  say. 

5023.  Was  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  professor 
or  his  assistant  ? — The  professor  might  have  known 
that  the  animal  was  being  taken  up  to  the  dissecting 
room,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  professor  did  not 
know  that  the  animal  was  subjected  to  that  fearful 
cruelty  after  he  got  up  there. 

5024.  How  many  students  were  there  in  the  dis- 
secting room  ? — About  40. 

■  5025.  Was  it  generally  agreed  that  the  dog  should 
have  a  dose  of  ammonia  ? — When  they  saw  the  animal 
was  not  exactly  dead  they  rushed  down  and  got  some 
ammonia  to  bring  him  to  life  again,  and  he  did  partially 
come  to  life  again. 

5026.  Did  you  understand  why  they  brought  him 
to  life  again,  having  known  that  he  was  brought  there 
for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed  ? — Simply  to  satisfy 
their  idle  curiosity. 

5027.  What  idle  curiosity  ?  to  see  if  ammonia  would 
have  the  effect  of  an  antidote  ? — Yes. 

5028.  That  was  done,  as  far  as  you  know,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  professors  ? — Y'es,  I  am  sure 

they  did  not  know  of  it.  ■ 

5029.  How  long  was  he  kept  in  tliis  state — Ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  think. 

5030.  Before  his  brains  wei'e  knocked  out  ? — Yes. 

5031.  Was  the  same  principal  the  head  of  the 
college  at  that  time  ? — Y''es,  Principal  Williams. 

5032.  And  how  many  assistants  had  he  ? — He  had 
one,  that  is  to  say,  one  clinical  assistant. 

5033.  One  who  would  be  connected  with  the  dis- 
secting room  ? — No,  there  were  prajsectors  chosen 
from  the  students  besides  for  that ;  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  in  anatomy  in  the  dissecting  I'oom. 

5034.  Was  there  any  other  instance  besides  that, 
in  your  second  year,  in  Avliich  with  the  assent  of  the 
principal  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  vivisection 
was  exhibited  ?— One  case  of  tenotomy. 

5035.  On  what  ?— On  a  horse. 

5036.  Was  that  in  the  second  session  ? — Yes. 

5037.  Was  that  horse  a  horse  that  was  bought  for 
the  purposes  of  dissection  ? — For  the  purposes  of  dis- 
section. 

5038.  Who  operated  upon  him  ? — The  principal. 

5039.  Mr.  WiUiams  ?— Yes. 

5040.  And  what  was  done  ? — Tenotomy  Avas  per- 
formed on  the  tendons  of  the  near  fore  leg. 

5041.  Was  the  horse  put  under  chloroform  for  the 
purpose  ? — No. 

5042.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Avhen  an 
operation  of  that  sort  Avas  performed  upon  a  liorse  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  it,  Avould  chloroform  be  adminis- 
tered ? — It  would  be,  as  a  rule. 

5043.  You  have  seen  that  done  ? — No,  I  have  not 
seen  it  done,  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  of  use  to 
the  horse. 
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Mr.  5044.  {3Ir.  Erichsen.)  Is  there  any  appreciable 

J.  B.  Mills.     p^Jq     tenotomy  in  a  horse  ? — Yes. 

 ~  5045.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Is  it  anything  com- 

4  Nov.  1875.    pj^j.j^jjig  pa^jjj  of  gring  a  horse  ?— It  is  not  com- 

parable to  that, 

5046.  That  is  extremely  painful,  I  believe,  though 
not  dangerous  ? — Yes. 

5047.  As  I  understand  from  you  chloroform  is  not 
administered  when  a  horse  is  fired  ? — In  this  college 
it  is  not. 

5048.  Do  you  administer  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

5049.  You  find  it  useful  ?— Yes. 

5050.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  it? — None  what- 
ever, if  done  with  care. 

5051.  In  your  own  practice  in  firing  horses  do  you 
always  administer  chloroform,  or  sometimes  not  ? — 
Sometimes  not,  and  sometimes  I  do,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  operation.  If  it  is  a  large 
STU'face  that  has  to  be  fired,  as  a  rule  chloroform  is 
given,  but  if  it  is  a  small  minor  operation,  we  do  not 
do  it. 

5052.  The  minor  operation  causes  considerable 
pain,  does  it  not  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent  as  firing 
a  large  surface. 

5053.  Now  may  I  take  it  that  those  were  all  the 
experiments  exhibited  upon  living  animals,  the  three 
which  you  have  mentioned  to  us,  during  the  time  that 
you  were  at  college  ? — They  were. 

5054.  One  on  a  horse  and  one  on  a  pony  in  the  ' 
first  session,  and  this  one  on  a  horse  in  the  second  ? — 
Yes. 

5055.  Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periments that  were  made  in  private  were  made  by 
students  in  the  veterinary  college  and  in  the  medical 
college  ? — A  few  of  the  medical  college  students  were 
always  mixed  with  the  veterinary  students. 

5056.  Did  they  meet  and  make  arrangements  that 
they  would  perform  these  operations  ? — Yes. 

5057.  And  you  were  one  of  them  ? — I  was  one  of 
the  veterinary  students,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

5058.  In  the  first  session  did  you  always  meet  in 
the  same  room  ? — It  depended  entirely  who  had  got 
the  animal,  and  whose  lodgings  the  animal  was  in. 

5059.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  you  met  in 
diflferent  students'  rooms  ?— Yes. 

5060.  Was  it  the  subject  of  conversation  generally 
among  students  that  these  experiments  were  going  on  ? 
The  subject  of  conversation  when  we  were  together 
quietly  ;  we  did  not  make  it  a  pubhc  thing  at  all. 

5061.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  the  professors 
that  you  were  doing  this  ? — Never  those  private 
experiments. 

5062.  Did  you  assume  that  it  would  have  been 
distasteful  to  the  professors  if  you  had  told  them  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

5063.  Did  you  intentionally  keep  it  secret  from  the 
professors  ? — We  did  ;  we  kept  it  private  from  every- 
on  eexcept  ourselves. 

5064.  Was  there  any  arrangement  made  before  him 
as  to  what  particular  operations  should  be  performed 
on  an  animal  when  you  had  secured  one  ? — None 
whatever. 

5065.  Now  take  the  second  session  when  you  were 
an  advanced  student,  how  many  operations  did  you 
witness  do  you  think  altogether  ? — Three. 

5066.  And  in  the  first  ? — Two. 

5067.  That  is  the  whole  number  ? — Yes. 

5068.  Was  it  in  the  second  session  that  you  your- 
self operated  ? — The  second  session. 

5069.  What  did   you  do ;  had  you    secured  the 
•  animal  in  the  first  place  yourself  ? — I  secured  one  of 

•    the  animals. 

5070.  Was  more  than  one  operated  upon  on  that 
occasion  ? — No,  only  one. 

5071.  Then  what  was  the  animal  upon  which  you 
'    operated,  and  which  you  had  secured  ? — A  cat. 

5072.  How  many  students  were  present  ? — -Six  to 
eight. 

5073.  And  of  a  mixed  class,  some  veterinary 
students  and  some  in  the  medical  college  ? — ^Yes, 
there  were  two  medical  students,  J  know. 


5074.  What  did  you  do  to  the  cat  ?— We  opened 
the  thorax. 

5075.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Is  this  the  experiment  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Colam  ? — 
Something  similar  to  that  experiment.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  favourite  one  of  all. 

5076.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar  slake.)  And  what  was  done 
then  ? — It  was  simply  to  see  the  pulsating  of  the 
heart. 

5077.  Was  there  any  particular  student  (I  do  not 
ask  his  name  at  the  present  moment)  who  suggested 
the  expediency  of  trying  this  experiment  of  opening 
the  thorax  ? — It  was  a  general  idea  with  us  all. 

5078.  Do  you  know  where  they  got  the  idea  from  ? 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge,  except  from 
reading. 

5079.  Nobody  in  the  college  as  far  as  you  know 
suggested  it  ? — The  students  amongst  themselves  might 
have  suggested  it  to  each  other. 

5080.  Nobody  higher  in  the  College  suggested  it  ^ 
— I  should  think  nobody  did. 

5081.  You  operated  upon  the  cat  ? — Yes. 

5082.  Not  under  chloroform  ? — Not  under  chloro- 
form. 

5083.  What  became  of  the  cat  ? — The  cat  died  after 
the  operation. 

5084.  How  soon  after  ? — Seven  to  eight  minutes, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  pulsation  had  ceased. 

5085.  Was  each  of  the  operations,  which  you  have 
mentioned  as  performed  in  the  private  rooms  of  the 
students,  an  operation  of  the  same  class  and  character, 
or  was  there  anything  else  besides  cutting  the  thorax  ? 
— There  was  the  picking  up  of  difierent  blood-vessels 
and  nerves. 

508.6.  How  often  was  that  done  ? — It  was  done  in 
two  of  the  subjects. 

5087.  Was  that  done  also  without  any  suggestion, 
as  far  as  you  know,  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities  ? 
— Yes  ;  simply  to  see  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and 
pick  it  up  with  the  forceps  and  cut  it  across ;  anything 
of  that  kind,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

5088.  Now  you  have  told  us,  have  you,  all  that  was 
done  in  your  time  ? — Yes. 

5089.  And  all  that  you  knew  of  as  being  done  ? — 
All  that  I  know  of. 

5090.  Were  they  generally  the  same  set  who  carried 
on  these  operations  ? — There  would  be  a  slight  change 
the  second  session  ;  because  there  would  be  some 
students  gone  who  had  passed  their  examination  in 
the  following  spring. 

5091.  And  others  introduced? — And  others  intro- 
duced. 

5092.  Was  it  a  sort  of  secret  society  ? — As  a  rule 
in  a  college  like  that,  so  many  students  have  a  sort  of 
grinding  class  together,  and  associate  together, 

5093.  What  would  be  the  whole  number  of  students 
at  that  time  in  the  two  colleges,  the  medical  school 
and  the  veterinary  school  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many 
in  the  medical  school  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea, 

5094.  In  your  own  school  how  many  ? — About  80 
or  90. 

5p95,  And  how  many  of  them  in  the  first  session 
were  in  the  societj''  or  group  of  students  which  prac- 
tised this  vivisection  ? — It  would  be  from  four  to  five, 
never  more. 

5096.  And  two  or  three  of  the  medical  school  ? — 
Generally  two  medical  students,  friends  of  some  of  the 
others. 

5097.  Were  the  same  medical  students  in  the  society 
in  the  second  session,  or  were  they  different  ? — There 
was  only  one  in  the  second  session,  and  he  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  altogether. 

5098.  Then  the  two  had  gone,  and  one  other  man 
joined  your  society  ? — It  was  not  exactly  a  society. 

5099.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  society  "  except  as 
meaning  a  vivisecting  class,  or  group,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it  ? — It  was  a  certain  number  of 
students, 

5100.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  as  far  as  you  know, 
during  the  whole  of  the  two  sessions  yon  and  your 
friends  or  associates  were  the  only  persons  in  the  two 
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colleges  who  practised  this  sort  of  inquiry  ? — They 
were  all  I  knew  that  did. 

5101.  Now  there  was  the  operation  which  you  re- 
ferred to  which  was  jjerformed,  or  something  which 
was  done  in  the  yard  of  the  college,  which  you  have 
heard  of ;  last  winter  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  last 
winter  session. 

5102.  Was  that  information  communicated  to  you 
by  letter  ? — It  was  communicated  to  me  verbally. 

5103.  You  decline  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  communicated  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5104.  Is  the  same  principal  at  the  college  now  ? — 
Yes. 

5105.  Principal  Williams? — Yes. 

5106.  Let  us  just  understand,  if  you  please,  what 
you  gathered  from  your  friend  who  communicated  the 
facts  to  you,  was  done  to  this  horse.  He  was  a  horse 
who  was  bought  as  I  understand  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection  ? — Yes. 

5107.  He  had  numerous  experiments  tried  upon 
him  in  the  yard  of  the  college  ? — The  students  per- 
formed several  experiments  on  him. 

5108.  I  will  come  to  the  number  and  character  of 
them  generally  by-and-bye.  Now,  as  I  understa.ud 
you,  your  informant  gave  you  to  understand  that  be- 
tween whiles  the  animal  was  turned  out  in  the  pad- 
dock ? — Y'^es,  the  animal  was  turned  out  in  the  paddock 
adjoining  the  college. 

5109.  And  was  kept  alive  altogether  for  more  than 
a  week  ? — Yes,  moi'e  than  a  week.  I  can  say  posi- 
tively for  a  week. 

5110.  I  suppose  during  that  time  no  operation  was 
performed  on  him  for  laminated  feet  ? — Neurotomy, 
I  think,  was  the  first  operation  performed  on  him  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  feet. 

5111.  That  was  really,  1  suppose,  to  put  him  out 
of  pain  as  far  as  the  feet  were  concerned  ? — To  see  if 
it  would  put  him  out  of  pain. 

5112.  Supposing  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  pro- 
fessor to  have  the  animal  used  in  the  dissecting  room 
theatre  for  a  time,  and  he  was  sulfering  severely  from 
laminated  feet,  would  it  be  in  the  course  of  business 
in  the  college  to  perform  that  operation  in  order  to 
save  him  from  pain  in  the  meantime  ? — No,  because 
an  animal  that  would  be  ueurotomised  on  both  fore 
feet,  and  especially  one  suiFeringfrom  an  acute  disease, 
in  all  probabilitjr  during  the  progress  of  the  disease 
would  have  the  foot  sloughing  olf  and  different  com- 
plications in  which  the  disease  terminates,  which 
render  the  animal  totally  useless. 

5113.  I  understand  that;  but  I  mean  as  a  matter 
of  humanity,  if  the  animal  was  not  to  be  used  at  once 
in  the  dissecting  room,  when  suifering  from  a  severe 
disease,  such  as  laminitis,  is  it  a  means  of  relieving  the 
pain  in  the  feet  to  pcrforni  this  operation  of  which  we 
are  speaking  ? — It  is  a  means  of  relieving  pain  de- 
cidedly. 

5114.  Supposing  then  that  the  professor  had  had 
the  horse  into  the  college,  and,  did  not  want  to  use  it 
for  dissection  for  a  week,  and  he  was  suffering  under 
a  severe  affection  of  the  feet,  such  as  laminitis,  would 
it  be  in  the  course  of  the  professor's  duty  to  perf&rm 
this  operation  to  prevent  pain  in  the  diseased  feet  in 
the  meantime  ? — ISfot  if  the  animal  is  to  be  kept  after 
the  disease  has  terminated.  . 

5115.  I  am  assuming  that  he  is  going  to  be  dis- 
sected ;  would  it  not  relievre  him  of  pain  in  the 
meantime  ? — It  would  reheve  him  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain. 

5116.  It  would  relieve  him  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  pain  if  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  a  week  for 
dissection  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

5117.  That  was  the  first  operation  that  Avas  per- 
formed on  that  horse  ? — Yes. 

5118.  After  the  first  operation  was  performed,  how 
many  other  operations  were  performed  according  to 
your  informant's  statement  before  the  horse  was  killed  ? 
— My  informant  said  that  tenotomy  w;is  performed, 
and  he  was  bled  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
several  other  operations,  he  said. 

5119.  NowT  suppose  that  the  marks  of  those  dif- 
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ferent  operations  must  have  been  visible  on  the  body 

of  the  animal  when  he  was  killed  for  dissection? —  J.B.Mills. 

Decidedly  so.   

5120.  Who  is  intrusted  in  the  Veterinary  College  4  Not.  1875. 
with  the  care  of  these  animals  until  they  are  killed 

for  dissection  ? — As  a  rule  they  are  put  into  the  pad- 
dock near  the  college,  to  graze  there  until  they  are 
required. 

5121.  Has  any  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  .college 
the  care  of  them  ? — No,  simply  a  groom  sees  that  they 
do  not  get  away. 

5122.  Did  you  hear  whether  this  horse  was  actually 
killed  and  dissected 'at  last? — It  was,  after  a  week's 
time. 

5123.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  there  was  any 
other  horse  suffering  from  the  disease  of  laminitis  at 
the  same  time  ? — I  did  not  inquire,  but  I  am  confident 
I  can  prove  on  this  special  subject  that  this  was  the 
animal  that  was  operated  on. 

5124.  I  only  want  to  know,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  animal,  whether  you  are  aware 
whether  any  other  animal  suffering  from  laminitis 
was  in  the  paddock  at  the  time  ? — It  would  not  be 
likely  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

5125.  As  I  understand  you  this  was  during  the 
session  of  the  college  ? — During  the  winter  session. 

5126.  So  that  dissections  would  be  going  on  and 
the  professors  would  be  delivering  their  lectures  and 
demonstrating  during  the  time  that  these  operations 
were  being  performed  on  the  horse  ? — Yes,  it  was 
during  the  session  of  lectures. 

5127.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  What  tendon  was  divided 
in  the  operation  of  tenotomy  ? — The  perforans  and 
perforatis. 

5128.  Is  tenotomy  sometimes  not  done  in  laminitis  ? 
— No.- 

5129.  But   neurotomy  is    a  merciful  method  of 
relieving  the  animal  from  pain  ? — It  is. 

5130.  And  is  commonly  employed  by  veterinary 
surgeons  ? — Yes. 

5131.  And  it  was  consequently  not  an  experiment 
but  a  means  of  relief  or  cure  ? — I  am  confident  it  was 
not  so  then.  It  was  done  by  the  students  to  see  who 
could  perform  the  operation  best. 

5132.  The  result,  however,  was  relief  of  pain? — 
It  did  relieve  the  animal ;  the  animal  went  sound 
afterwards. 

5133.  That  experiment  was  performed  in  the  yard, 
you  say.    Is  that  yard  overlooked  ? — No. 

5134.  So  that  although  it  is  a  yard  these  experi- 
ments can  be  done  in  it  in  secret  ? — Y-es  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  square,  a  little  bit  from  Edinburgh,  and  no  houses 
near  it. 

5135.  Is  it  in  the  college  itself  ? — In  the  buildings 
of  the  new  college. 

5136.  You  spoke  of  a  dog  having  been  brought 
there  to  be  poisoned  by  the  consent  or  by  the  wish  of 
of  his  master,  and  you  said  that  prussic  acid  was 
administered  to  that  animal.  Is  not  the  administra- 
tion of  prussic  acid  about  the  most  merciful  means 
of  killing  an  animal  ?— Yes. 

5137.  There  is  no  pain  whatever,  so  far  as  you 
know,  either  in  man  or  animal,  after  the  administra- 
tion of  prussic  acid,  is  there  ? — There  is  not. 

5138.  How  much  prussic  acid  was  given  to  that 
dog  ? — I  could  not  say  the  amount, 

5139.  Does  not  a  very  small  amount,  an  amount  of 
a  very  few  drops,  of  prussic  acid  destroy  an  animal  ? 
— A  very  few  drops. 

5140.  So  that  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
accident  if  enough  was  not  given  to  the  animal  to  kill 
him  ? — A  considerable  quantity  was  probably  given 
to  the  dog,  but  he  would  pour  out  a  good  deal  of  it 
from  his  mouth. 

5141.  But  even  then  have  you  ever  seen  an  animal, 
into  whose  mouth  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
pourefl  survive  such  an  operation  ?— No. 

5142.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? — No. 

5143.  Will  it  be  in  the  range  of  possibility  to  pour, 
say  a  tea-spoonful  of  prussic  acid,  into  a  dog's  mouth, 
and  for  the  dog  to  eject  enough  to  live  afterwards  ? — 
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No  ;  but  this  particular  dog  cannot  have  had  enough 
to  cause  death. 

  5144.  (Mr.  Hutton.)    Was   it   dikited  ?— It  was 

4  Nov.  1875.    Scheele's  prussic  acid. 

5145.  {3Ir.  JSi-ichscn.)  About  two  or  three  drops  of 
Scheele's  prussic  acid  is  enough  to  kill  a  man,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

5146.  And  a  quarter  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  dog,  will 
it  not  ?-=— No. 

5147.  How  many  drops  are  required? — I  do  not 
know  the  minimum  dose. 

5148.  Scheele's  prussic  acid  is  very  strong,  much 
stronger  than  that  which  is  used  in  medicine  ? — Yes.' 

5149.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  point  to 
this,  that  this  particular  dog  had  not  had  prussic 
acid  enough  to  destroy  life  ? — Just  so. 

5150.  And  as  soon  as  the  students  found  that  to  be 
so  they  seized,  I  understand,  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  upon  him  an  experiment  with 
regard  to  an  antidote  ? — Yes. 

5151.  And  that  experiment .  with  regard  to  an 
antidote  was  an  unauthorised  experiment,  done  at  the 
volition  of  the  students  themselves  ? — Yes. 

5152.  And  you  consider  it  to  have  .been  a  cruel 
experiment  ? — Yes. 

5153.  And  you  consider  that  students  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  performing  a  cruel  experiment 
of  that  soi-t  on  their  own  hook  ? — Decidedly  not. 

5154.  {M7\  Erichsen.)  Will  you  tell  me  why  the 
administration  of  an  antidote  is  a  cruel  experiment  ? 
— The  administration  of  this  antidote  would  not  have 
been  cruel  in  itself  but  for  the  brutal  usage  the  animal 
was  put  to  afterwards. 


5155.   What   was    that    "brutal    usage "?- 

the 


-The 
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brains  were  knocked  out  with  a  hammer, 
was  fractured,  and  the  brains  protruded. 

5156.  With  regard  to  these  experiments  performed 
on  cats  in  lodgings,  I  presume  that  there  were  other 
people  besides  students  lodging  in  the  houses  in  which 
those  experiments  were  performed  ? — Only  the  land- 
lady and  her  husband,  as  far  as  I  know. 

5157.  Did  the  students  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  ? — There  were  three  students 
occupied  apartments  in  the  house. 

5158.  And  did  not  the  noise,  the  cries  of  the  cat 
whose  chest  was  being  cut  open,  disturb  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes,  and  we  actually  killed,  the  landlady's 
cat,  and  very  nearly  got  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  it. 

5159.  Was  no  public  complaint  made  ? — No  public 
complaint  was  made,  but  we  were  threatened  that  they 
would  make  it  public. 

5160.  Your  experience  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Veterinaiy  College  at  Edinburgh  ? 
—Yes. 

5161.  Not  in  any  way  from  the  Veterinary  College 
in  London  — No,  I  have  never  been  there. 

5162.  Nor  in  any  way  from  matters  connected 
■with  the  medical  school  in  Edinbm-gh  ?- — No,  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

5163.  You  have  never  attended  the  physiological 
laboratory  there  ? — I  have  not. 

5164.  You  know  nothing;  of  what  jjoes  on  in  the 


medical  schools  from  your  own  observation  ? — Not  from 
my  own  actual  observation. 

5165.  {Lord  Win7iiarleigh.)  I  think  you  said  that 
that  dog  was  sent  by  the  owner  to  the  college  for  the 
purpose  of  being  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

5166.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  It  was  a  diseased  dog  I 
suppose  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  the  animal  was 
diseased  or  not.  It  might  have  been  an  old  dog,  or  it 
might  have  been  doing  something  wrong. 

5167.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Sir  John  Karslake,  that  you  only  saw  five 
private  experiments  in  lodgings  during  the  two 
sessions  you  were  at  the  college  ?— Yes,  only  five. 

5168.  And  I  think  you  said  that  in  none  of  those 
cases  Was  there  anything  Hke  chloroform  administered  ? 
— No.    There  was,  E  think,  in  the  first  session. 

5169.  I  read  in  your  letter, — "  In  a  few  cases  the 
"  animals  were  narcotised  when  no  suffering  was 
"  caused  either  in  the  process  of  poisoning  or  in  the 
"  after  experimentations."  Do  you  mean  there, 
narcotised  by  poisoned  bait  ? — Yes. 

5170.  You  mean  that  the  drug  on  the  bait  was  a 
narcotic  in  some  cases  ? — Yes. 

5171.  And  that  in  those' cases  the  animal  sdid  not 
suffer  ? — No ;  but  the  majority  of  cases  were  done 
without  that. 

5172.  Do  you  mean  that  that  applied  to  two  out  of 
five,  or  three  out  of  five  7 — It  would  be  about  two  out 
of  the  five  in  which  this  was  done. 

5173.  Were  you  not  lecturer  on  materia  medica  in 
this  college  for  a  time  ? — Yes. 

5174.  That  was  after  the  time  when  you  were  a 
student  there  ? — Yes. 

5175.  Did  anything  happen  of  this  kind  while  you 
were  lecturing  ? — I  never  heard  of  anything.  Of 
course  I  was  not  then  associated  with  the  students 
privately. 

5176.  But  such  a  thing  as  a  horse  being  a  week  . 
in  the  yard  and  being  experimented  on  would  have  ' 
come  to  your  knowledge,  I  sui^pose  — It  would  have 
done  if  it  had  happened ;  but  it  was  in  the  summer 
session  that  I  was  lecturing,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  did  not  dissect  then  owing  to  the  heat. 

5177.  You  were  only  lecturing  for  a  single  term  of 
three  months  ? — Yes. 

5178.  And  during  that  time  you  heard  of  nothing 
of  the  kind  ? — No. 

5179.  Did  you  understand  from  your  informant 
that  in  this  case  of  the  horse,  which  occurred  last 

winter,  the  poor  creature  suffered  a  great  deal  ?  Yes, 

a  very  great  deal. 

5180.  Did  he  say  which  of  the  experiments  were 
the  most  painful  ? — He  did  not. 

5181.  {Chairman.)  You  spoke  of  the  four  or  five 
students  who  were  associated  with  yourself  for  the 
purpose  of  experiments.  Have  you  any  means  of 
knowing  whether  you  were  the  only  four' or  five  who 
were  associated,  or  were  there  other  knots  of  four  or 
five  who  were  associated  for  the  same  sort  of  pur- 
pose ? — I  have  not  the  means  at  present,  but  I  might 
have. 

5182.  You  do  not  know  at  all? — I  did  not  know  at 
the  time. 

5183.  And  do  you  now  know  ? — I  do  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
W.B.A.  Scott, 
M.D. 


Mr.  William  Benjamin  Archibald  Scott,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


5184.  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Willesden,  near  London  ? — Yes. 

5185.  And  you  are  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

5186.  Have  you  been  in  communication,  with  a 
view  to  this  inquiry  which  we  are  holding,  with 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  also  with  the  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Vivisection  ? — I  have  with  Mr.  Jesse.  I  can  hardly 
say  that  I  have  been  exactly  in  communication  with 


the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colam  mentioning 
that  he  had  mentioned  my  name  to  the  Commission. 

5187.  You  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

5188.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  subject  of 
experiments  on  living  animals  ? — I  have  witnessed 
two  or  three,  and  should  have  witnessed  more,  only 
I  gave  over  attendance  at  a  physiological  laboratory. 

5189.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  giving  it  over? 
i — Because  I  was  disgusted. 

5190.  And  where  was  it  you  saw  those  experi- 
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ments  ? — The  physiological  laboratory  I  attended  was 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1871. 

5191.  And  were  the  experiments  that  you  saw 
during  the  short  time  that  you  attended  there  of  a 
very  painful  nature  ? — I  only  witnessed  one ;  I  left 
after  the  first ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  describe  that. 

5192.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please  ? — Several 
frogs  were  poisoned  with  curari  or  wurari,  which 
destroys  motor  power  without  destroying  or  even  im- 
pairing sensibility  (some  think  it  even  increases  it). 
In  that  state  their  beUies  were  ripped  open,  the 
mesentery  sufficiently  exposed  to  be  placed  on  the 
microscope,  still  in  connexion  with  the  living  animal, 
and  a  class  of  certainly  not  less  than  50  or  60, 
I  should  say  more  like  70  or  80  students,  each  had 
his  turn  at  one  of  the  microscopes  to  examine  the 
circulation  in  the  mesentery  under  the  circumstances  ; 
the  object  being,  I  can  hardly  say  to  determine,  but 
to  illustrate  a  point  which  the  professor,  Professor 
Bennett,  was  very  fond  of  maintaining  in  opposition 
to  some  others,  namely,  that  during  the  process  of 
inflammation  the  white  cells  of  the  blood  did  not  puss 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  form  the  pus 
cells,  but  that  the  pus  cells  were  formed  anew  outside 
the  vessels  in  the-extravasated  liquor  sanguinis.  This 
experiment  struck  me  as  the  more  peculiarly  Avicked, 
inasmuch  as  the  professor  of  pathology  stated  that  in 
order  to  witness  tlie  extravasation  of  the  cells,  which 
he  believed  really  took  place,  an  examination  of  a 
good  many  hours  would  be  necessary,  even  in  one  of 
the  higher  animals.  Now  the  time  that  each  one 
of  the  students  could  have  examined  this  frog  was 
certainly  not  more  than  two  minutes.  These  creatures 
cannot  have  been  in  pain  for  less  than  two  hours, 
including  the  time  of  preparation  and  examinations ; 
and  I  took  especial  pains  to  ask  the  assistant,  Dr. 
McKendrick,  whether  any  means  were  adopted  to 
make  the  animals  insensible  to  pain,  and  he  said  he 
was  sorry  to  say  there  were  not.  I  thought  after  that 
I  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  I  did  not  attend  tlie 
class  any  longer.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  curari 
not  rendering  the  animals  insensible  to  pain,  I  may 
state  that  there  is  an  experiment  in  a  work  of 
the  highest  authority,  by  Drs.  Klein  and  Burdon- 
Sanderson  and  others,  expressly  designed  to  show 
that  very  point. 

5193.  Then  speaking  from  the  experience  which  you 
have  told  us,  and  from  your  general  knowledge  Avith 
regard  to  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  you  consider  that 
in  respect  of  frogs  the  experiments  are  extremely 
painful,  that  no  effectual  measure  is  taken  to  diminish 
the  pain,  and  that  the  suffering  is  very  consideiable 
both  in  its  nature  and  in  the  duration  for  which  the 
animal  is  subjected  to  it  ? — I  do,  and  in  regard  to 
some  other  animals  still  more.  I  have  heard  the  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  say  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
keep  an  animal  for,  I  think  he  must  have  meant  at 
least  12  hours  ;  not  a  frog,  but  a  eat  or  a  dog  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  determine  a  similar  question ; 
and  in  that  work  by  Drs.  Burdon-S:inderson  and  Klein 
it  is  mentioned  that  in  watching  the  process  of  iuilam- 
mation  in  the  tongue  of  a  frog  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  tlie  animal  alive  for  48  hours,  and  as  of  course 
one  person  cannot  examine  48  hours  on  end,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  tongue  in  the  mouth,  and 
have  it  out  again  when  you  wish  to  examine  it. 

5194.  Have  you  any  observations  that  you  wish  to 
address  to  the  Commission  ? — I  wish  to  address  some 
observations  to  the  Commission  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  convenience  of  the  operator  and  not  the 
comfort  of  tlie  animal  is  the  sole  object  consulted,  and 
in  order  to  illustrate  that,  I  Avould  quote  from  chapter 
31  of  the  "  Handl)ook  for  the  Physiological  Laliora- 
torj',"  by  Drs.  Brunton,  Foster,  Klein,  and  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  which  is  the  chapter  on  "  Urari  poisoning 
*'  and  independent  muscidar  irritability."  The  first 
observation  in  that  chapter  is  this,  "Introduce  beneath 
"  the  skin  of  the  back  of  a  strong'  frog  a  drop  or  two 
"  of  a  solution  of  urari  (the  exact  strength  of  the 
"  solution  and  the  dose  required  will  depend  on  the 
"  source  from  which  the  urari  has  been  obtained).  In 
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"  a  short  time  the  frog  will  be  found  perfectly  motion-  Mr, 
"  less  with  its  respiration  arrested,  but  its  heart  still   W. B.A.Scott, 
"  beating.''    In  many  cases  respiration  is  kept  up  by  M.D. 
artificial  means.    "  Lay  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  ^ 
"  thigh,  slip  under  it  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected    ^  ^^75. 
"  with  an  induction  coil,'  and  stimidate  the  nerve  with 
"  an  interrupted  current,  taking  care  that  there  is  no 
"  escape  of  the  current  into  the  surrounding  muscles. 
"  This  may  be  efibcted  by  slipping  under  the  elec- 
"  trodes  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  sheeting  ;  if 
"  the  animal  has  been  thoroughly  poisoned,  no  con- 
"  tractions  whatever  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg  will 
"  follow  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  however 
"  strong,  to  the  nerve.    If  contractions  do  make  their 
"  appearance  the  poisoning  is  not  complete ;  and  the 
"  student  must  wait  or  inject  a  fmther  quantity  of 
"  the  poison.    The  nerve  having  been  proved  to  be 
"  insensible  to  stimuli,  lay  bare  any  of  the  muscles  of 
"  the  leg  and  apply  the  electrodes  directly  to  them. 
"  Contractions  will  be  manifest  upon  the  application 
"  of  a  very  slight  stimulus."    Then  it  goes  on  "  the 
"  effect  of  urari  is  to  destroy  (or  suspend)  the  inita- 
"  bility  of  nerves  but  not  that  of  muscles."    Now  that 
expression,  though  perfectly  correct,  and  not  likely  to 
mislead  any  medical  student,  might  possibly  lead  non- 
medical men  to  suppose  that  by  destroying  the  irrita- 
bility of  nerves  was  meant  destroying  sensory  power. 
However,  as  you  will  see  in  a  second  it  does  not  mean 
that,  but  only  means  that  it  destroys  the  power  of 
conveying  ,  a  motor  impulse.    Now  I  have  made  this  ■ 
note  to  that.  In  all  the  above  not  a  word  is  said  about 
giving  the  poor  animal  any  chloroform,  because  (and 
I  think  this  is  noteworthy),  the  urari  being  injected 
before  the  experiment,  the  animal  is  from  the  begin- 
ning incapable  of  Avrithing  in  its  agonies  so  as  to 
disturb  the  operator.    In  the  next  observation  it  is 
coolly  suggested  that  "  a  shght  dose  of  chloroform " 
may  be  given  to  the  animal  during  its  preparation  ; 
why  ?  because  as  it  has  not  then  had  any  urari,  its 
writhings   would   interfere   with   the  necessary  and 
exquisitely    painfid    preliminary    dissection.  The 
o])erator's  convenience  is  clearly    alone  considered. 
This  next  observation  is  expressly  designed  to  show 
that  sensibility  remains.    "  Observation  2. — In  a  strong 
"  frog  make  an  incision  througli  the  skin  between  the 
"  ilium  and  coccyx  along  tlie  line  k  m,  figure  266, 
"  cut  cautiously  through  the  ileo  coccygeal  mnscle 
"  until  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  reached.    The  three 
"  nerves  which  go  to  form  the  sciatic  nerve  will  come 
"  into  view  when  the  sides  of  the  wound  are  held 
"  apart.  Very  cautiously,  by  means  of  a  small  aneurism 
"  needle,  pass  a  thread  under  these  nerves,  putting  it 
"  under  from  the  outside,  and  bringing  it  out  again  on 
"  the  median  side.    Be  very  careful  not  to  wound  the 
"  blood  vessels.    Repeat  the  same  process  on  the 
"  other  side,  passing  the  same  thread  uudei  the  nerves 
"  of  that  side  too,  but  putting  it  in  at  the  median 
"  side  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  outside.    The  thread  ,  ■ 

"  will  now  be  in  the  position  of  the  line  o,  p,  q,  in 
"  figure  266,  with  the  nerves  of  one  side  lying  over  it 
"  between  o  and  jj,  and  those  of  the  other  side  over 
"  it  between  p  and  q."  To  make  this  intelligible  in 
the  absence  of  -the  figure,  I  may  explain  that  this 
means  that  the  ligature  includes  the  vessels,  but  ex- 
cludes the  nerves.  "  Tie  the  thread  very  tightly  round 
"  the  abdomen  so  as  to  check  entirely  the  flow  of 
"  blood  to  the  lower  limbs.  All  this  may  be  done 
<'  under  a  slight  dose  of  chloroform."  The  wi-ithings 
of  the  tortured  animal  would  otherwise  impede  the 
delicate  and  intensely  painful  dissection,  since  no  urari 
has  at  this  stage  been  given  to  paralysec  motor  power. 
It  would  not  have  done  to  give  curari  at  this  stage, 
because  the  object  of  the  experiment  is  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  parts  of  the  system  which  have  re- 
ceived the  urari  from  those  which  have  not.  Now  if 
the  urari  wore  administered  before  the  arteries  have 
been  tied,  clearly  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  body,  would 
have  received  the  poison.  "  The  nerves  tlius  form 
"  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  hind 
"  limbs  and  the  trunk,  the  vascular  communication 
"  being  entirely  stopped.  Now  inject  a  small  quantity 
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Mr.  "  of  urari  into  the  back  and  wait  until  the  poison  has 
W.  B.  A.  Scott,  a  }jacl  time  to  produce  its  effects  in  that  part  of  the 
«  body  to  which  alone  it  has  access,  viz.,  the  part 
4  Nov  1875  "  i^bove  the  ligature ; "  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
"  '  by  this  time  the  anjesthetic  eiFects  of  Jhe  "  slight "  dose 
of  chloroform,  which  it  is  humanely  Suggested  may  be 
given  will  have  passed  away.  Then  the  professor 
goes  on, "  The  following  facts  may  then  be  determined. 
"  Though  there  are  no  voluntary  movements  in  the 
"  body,  head,  or  fore  limbs,"  (those  are  the  parts 
which  have  been  urarised,)  "some  slight  (voluntary?) 
"  movements  may  sometimes  be  witnessed  in  the  hind 
"  limbs.  Pinching  or  otherwise  stimulating  either 
"  hind  foot  may  produce  movements  in  either  one  or 
"  both  hind  limbs,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  body. 
"  Pinching  or  otherwise  stimulating  the  skin  of  the 
"  head,  fore  limbs,  or  trunk  above  the  ligature  may 
"  produce  movements  in  the  hind  limbs  but  in  no 
"  other  part  of  the  body  ;  "  because  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  has  been  curarised  and  is  incapable  of  move- 
ment ;  and  therefore  the  animal  can  only  show  its 
pain  by  those  limits  that  remain  uncurarised.  "  These 
facts,"  the  professor  says,  "  are  intelligible  only  on  the 
"  hypothesis  that  the  urari  has  destroyed  (or  sus- 
"  pended)  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  in  that 
"  part  of  the  body  to  which,  by  means  of  the  blood 
"  current,  it  has  had  access,  but  has  not  destroyed 
"  the  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves"  (these  are 
the  very  words  of  the  book)  "  or  of  the  central  nervous 
"  system.  Pinching  the  skin  of  the  fore  limb  gave 
"  rise  to  an  afferent  nervous  impulse."  Then  there 
is  a  third  observation,  merely  describing  a  very  painful  • 
operation  to  be  performed  on  the  frog,  without  one 
word  of  giving  chloroform  even  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  animal.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
fourth  observation.  I  will  just  read  the  preparation 
in  the  third  observation.  "  In  a  fresh  strong  frog  lay 
"  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  on  one  side,  say  the  right,  in 
"  its  lower  course,  place  a  ligature  under  it  near 
"  where  it  divides  into  its  two  branches,  and  tie  the 
'•'  ligature  tightly  round  the  leg  above  the  knee. 
"  The  circulation  o£  the  lower  right  leg  will  thus  be 
"  completely  arrested,  but  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is 
"  not  included  in  the  ligature  there  will  be  complete 
"  nervous  connection  between  the  right  lower  leg  and 
"  the  rest  of  the  body.  Poison  with  .ui^ari."  There 
is  not  a  word  about  giving  chloroform  there.  The 
fourth  observation  is  : — "  In  a  fresh  strong  frog, 
"  dissect  out  a  gastrocnemius  (or  any  other  single 
"  muscle),  dividing  both  insertion  and  ori  gin  an 
"  ligaturing  itsblood  vessels,|thus  leaving  it  connected 
"  with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  its  nerve  only.  Poison 
"  the  frog  with  curari."  And  it  is  not  even  said  that 
a  "  slight  dose  of  chloroform  "  may  be  administered. 
That  is  the  testimony  of  quite  the  standard  book  in 
England  on  the  subject;  a  work  which  in  the  preface 
is  said  to  be  "  intended  for  beginners,"  for  mere 
students,  to  seek  a  place  in  the  laboratories.  And  I 
may  just  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  same  work,  page  162, 
to  show  the  length  of  time  for  which  animals  are 
sometimes  kept  in  pain.  "  Tine  tongue  is  prepared  as 
"  for  the  study  of  circulation.  The  mucous  membrane 
"  covering  the  large  lymphatic  sac  of  the  under 
"  surface  is  snipped  off  with  curved  scissors.  The 
"  observation  is  necessarily  tedious,  often  lasting  for 
"  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
"  replace  the  tongue  in  the  mouth  for  a  time  after. 
"  each  examination." 

5195.  Have  you  any  further  observations  that  you 
wish  to  make,  about  what  you  have  yourself  seen  ? — I 
once  saw  a  frog  poisoned  with  cui-ari,  and  the  heart 
exposed  to  show  that  there  was  what  the  professor 
called  a  living  heart  in  a  dead  body. 

5196.  .But  at  that  time  when  he  called  it  "  a  dead 
body  "  had  the  usual  precaution  been  taken  to  pith 
the  frog  or  otherwise  destroy  its  sensibility  ? — Not  so 
far  as  I  am  aware. 

5197.  What  did  he  mean  then  by  calling  it  a  dead 
body?  —  lie  meant  that  the  body  was  immovable, 
that  the  curari  had  poisoned  the  motor  power,  and 
the  feet  could  not  move  at  all.    And  frogs  used  to  be 


handed  round,  I  remember,  in  'the  Physiological  Lec- 
tures in  University  College,  to  show  the  lymphatic 
circulation.  I  cannot  say  positively  and  distinctly  that 
they  had  not  been  narcotised,  but  I  am  as  sure  as 
that  I  am  sitting  here,  that  nothing  was  said  about  it. 

5198.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  natural  sensitiveness 
•of  the  frog  is  such,  that  experiments  ought  not  to  be 
performed  upon  it  without  some  preparation  to  remove 
that  sensitiveness  ? — I  think  not  even  on  a  frog  cer- 
tainly. But  then  curari  is  used  with  higher  animals 
than  frogs ;  it  is  used  with  cats  and  dogs  and 
guineapigs. 

5199.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  instances  within 
your  own  knowledge  of  experiments,  painful  in  their 
nature,  made  upon  cats,  dogs,  and  guineapigs,  with  no 
other  anaesthetic  than  curari,  if  curari  is  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  an  anaesthetic  ? — Well,  I  can  positively 
say  this,  that  cats  and  dogs  and  guineapigs  have  been 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination  (in  just  a  similar 
way  to  that  frog  I  spoke  of),  in  which  chloroform  or 
chloral  was  certainly  not  administered  the  whole  time, 
and  in  which  I  believe  it  was  only  urari  that  was 
used,  I  did  not  see  the  experiments  myself ;  but  I 
have  heard  them  referred  to  by  the  professor  of 
pathology  in  Edinburgh. 

5200.  ■  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  On  what  occasion  was 
it  that  you  left  the  college  when  experiments  were 
performed  that  you  thought  unnecessarily  cruel  ? — I 
did  not  leave  during  the  performance  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  I  never  returned  to  the  lecture  afterwards.  It 
was  in  June  1871. 

5201.  Was  it  the  cause  at  the  time  amongst  those 
who  witnessed  it  of  any  exhibition  of  abhorrence  ?— 
No,  not  the  slightest.  I  never  knew  an  operation 
cause  the  least  abhorrence  to  a  medical  student. 

5202.  It  was  done  by  the  professor  ? — And  his 
assistant.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  positively  the 
professor  or  his  assistant  who  prepared  the  frog  ;  I 
should  think  probably  both. 

5203.  Was  this  in  a  regular  course  of  lectuies  ? — It 
was  not  exactly  a  lecture,  because  it  was  instruction 
in  practical  physiology  in  the  laboratory. 

5204.  It  was  an  experiment  of  research,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  then  ? — Well,  it  might  be  called  one  of 
research,  but  its  value  as  an  experiment  of  research 
would  be  positively  nil.  It  was  very  well  as  showing 
the  circulation,  which  Qould  have  been  shown  in  a 
hundred  other  ways. 

5205.  Do  you  know  with  what  especial  object  the 
experiment  was  performed  ? — The  object  was  to  prove, 
so  far  as  it  did  prove,  one  of  the  professor's  own 
points.  There  •  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  as  to 
whether,  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  the  white 
cells  of  the  blood  pass  out  through  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  becoming 
the  pus  cells,  or  whether  the  pus  cells  are  altogether 
formed  de  novo  just  from  the  extravasated  liquid. 
Professor  Bennett  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  a 
new  formation ;  and  he  said  that  if  we  looked  at  these 
frogs  we  should  see  that,  although  this  inflammation 
had  been  set  up  in  the  mesentery,  there  were  no  cells 
passirig  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  But  as  each 
student  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  looked  at 
the  object  for  more  than  two  minutes,  and  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  admitted  that  an  examination  of 
several  hours  was  necessary  even  for  the  higher 
animals,  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  call  that  an  experi- 
ment of  research  ;  and  besides  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  of  the  students  would  have  contradicted  the  theory 
of  the  professor. 

5206.  But  would  the  discovery  of  such  a  truth  by 
such  an  experiment  have  led  to  anything  material 
capable  of  application  to  the  human  frame  ? — Not  in 
the  most  distant  degree  in  the  world.  It  was  a  matter 
of  mere  curiosity  ;  nobody  ever  professed  that  it  had 
the  slightest  bearing  on  anything  wliatever,  except  fis  a 
mere  matter  of  curiosity.  It  had  to  do  with  the  general 
question  in  dispute,  not  with  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Some  people  think  that  cells  can  only  sprmg  from 
other  cells  ;  other  people  think  that  they  can  be 
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formed  anew  in  a  liquid,  and  Dr.  Bennett  was  of  that 
opinion. 

5207.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  there  is  no  action 
in  the  human  body  of  a  similar  kind  ? — Thete  are  the 
cells  in  the' human  body  similar  to  those  in  the  frog; 
but  I  mean  this,  that  whether  you  consider  with 
Professor  Bennett  that  in  inflammation  these  pus- 
cells  are  formed  de  novo,  or  whether  you  consider 
with  some  other  observers  that  they  are  formed,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  by  the  passage  of  cells  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  which  ever  view  you  take  of  it, 
the  treatment  remains  just  the  same,  and  it  is  not  a 
point  of  the  slightest  practical  importance,  and  nobody 
ever  pretended  that  it  was. 

5208.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  research 
at  the  present  moment  to  discover  what  is  the  origin 
of  inflammation  ? — It  is  an  object  of  research,  but  they 
have  never  shown  that  there  is  any  practical  result  to 
be  determined  from  a  question  of  detail  like  that. 

5209.  You  think  that  it  does  not  form  an  element 
in  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  origin  of  inflamma- 
tion ? — It  may  in  the  theoretical  determination  of  the 
point.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
theoretical  question,  but  it  certainly  has  no  bearing  on 
treatment. 

5210.  Was  it  an  experiment  that  could  not  safely 
or  under  any  circumstances  have  been  performed  upon 
the  human  being  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  possibly, 
could  perform  it  on  a  human  being ;  because  as  you 
have  got  to  watch  the  inflamed  tissue  for  hours  and 
houi's  you  could  not  expect  a  human  being  to  submit 
himself  to  it. 

5211.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Is  there  any  transparent 
tissue  in  the  human  being  where  you  could  perform 
that  experiment  ? — No. 

5212.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Do  you  give  us  your 
opinion  as  a  medical  man  that  that  experiment  was  of 
no  use  to  medical  science  ? — To  medical  practice, 
certainly  it  was  of  no  use.  A  thing  may  be  of  interest 
in  a  merely  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  an  experi- 
ment may  have  some  tendency  to  elucidate  that,  but 
yet  it  may  have  no  influence  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  on  the  mode  of  treating  the  disease  in  which  it 
occurs. 

5213.  In  short  I  understand  you  to  give  your  opinion 
as  a  medical  man  that  it  was  a  totally  useless  experi- 
ment ? — A  perfectly  useless  experiment. 

5214.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Do  you  say  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  not  established  whether  these 
cells  do  come  through  the  vessels,  or  whether  they  are 
formed  entirely  outside  the  vessels  ? — It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  established  or  not.  The  preponderance 
of  physiologists  certainl)'-  consider  that  the  cells  do 
pass  through  the  vessels,  that  is  to  say  Vu-chow  and 
the  leading  physiologists  do ;  but  the  late  Professor 
Bennett  and  some  others  had  a  theory  that  they  did 
not. 

5215.  Then  may  it  be  taken  that  even  at  the  present 
moment  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  established? — I 
should  think  not ;  my  own  individual  opinion  is  nothing 
on  a  subject  like  that;  but  there  are  good  authorities 
on  both  sides. 

5216.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  science  will  be  derived  from  the  conclusive 
establishment  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  question 
whether  these  cells  do  pass  through  the  vessels  or  are 
formed  outside  ? — Not  one  particle. 

5217.  You  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  do  any  good 
whatever  ? — Not  only  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  of 
the  people  who  perform  the  experiment  ever  maintain 
such  an  idea  for  a  moment. 

5218.  I  am  asking  you  whether  in  your  own  opinion, 
supposing  it  to  be  conclusively  established  by  experi- 
ment one  way  or  the  other,  it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  science  ? — Not  the  rnost  distant. 

5219.  {Chairmaii.)  Supposing  it  to  be  of  value  in 
the  way  of  original  research,  would  you  think  that  the 
exhibition  of  it  whilst  still  unproved  to  a  large  assembly 
of  students  was  a  likely  way  of  settling  the  question  ? 
—Certainly  not,  especially  when  each  student  was 
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informed  of  the  professor's  opinion  beforehand,  and 

could  look  at  it  for  two  minutes  only.  W.B^^Scoti 

5220.  {Mr.  Erichseti.)  I  suppose  in  that  case  it  was  ' 

an  experiment  of  demonstration,  not  of  original  re-  4  Sov.  1875. 
search  ? — Yes,  of  demonstration.   

5221.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  would  never  think  of 
performing  an  ex23eriment  of  original  research  in  a 
laboratoi"y  in  the  presence  of  60  or  80  students  ;  he 
would  do  it  quietly  hj  himself.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment of  demonstration,  I  apprehend,  to  show  the  stu- 
dent the  nature  of  the  process  of  inflammation  ?- — ^Yes. 

5222.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  advance  of  medical 
science  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  medical  practice  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  no 
bearing  whatever  in  certain  departments. 

5223.  But  is  it  possible  to  say  where  its  bearing 
upon  medical  practice  ends  ;  is  it  possible  to  say  that 
any  given  advance  in  medical  science  may  not  at  some 
future  period  have  an  important  bearing  upon  medical 
practice  } — I  should  say  that  using  words  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  in  common  parlance,  one  might 
say  so  of  an  abstract  question  like  that ;  to  say  what 
is  inherently  possible  or  impossible  I  think  is  very 
difficult. 

52241  I  would  give  as  an  illustration  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  at  the  time  that  it  was 
made  it  was  a  pure  matter  of  physiological  science, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5225.  And  without  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  known  how  to  treat  aneurism.  The  treatment 
of  aneurism  was  not  known  at  the  time,  and  we  could 
not  have  known  how  to  treat  such  a  disease  as  aneurism 
if  we  had  not  had  a  prior  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  has  had  no  influence  on  practice. 

5226.  I  think  that  your  statement  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Burdon- Sander-  m» 
son's  work  which  we  have  ah-eady  so  frequently  had 

before  us  ? — Yes,  but  perhaps  I  may  mention  the  reason 
of  that.  The  editor  of  the  "  Echo  "  was  misled  by 
someone  into  making  the  assertion  that  curari  was  not 
used  in  English  laboratories,  although  it  might  be 
abroad ;  and  I  thought  it  was  important  to  correct  the 
impression  that  that  might  have  led  to. 

5227.  And  if  I  understand  you  rightly  you  only 
witnessed  in  a  physiological  laboratory  the  one  single 
expeiiment  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — Because  I  left 
the  next  day. 

5228.  Yoil  have  never  consequently  worked  at  phy- 
siology in  any  way  whatever  ? — Personally,  certainly 
not. 

5229.  So  that  you  have  no  practical  knowledge  and 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  physiological 
laboratories,  and  you  have  never  worked  youi'self 
practically  at  physiology  ? — Pardon  me,  I  think  that 
I  have  a  very  decided  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
physiological  laboratories,  for  I  have  read  that  hand- 
book. 

5230.  But  of  course  any  non-professional  man  can 
form  an  opinion  fi'om  that  book  ? — Besides  which 
I  have  attended  lectures  on  physiology  by  Professor 
Sharpey  and  Professor  Bennett,  and  on  pathology, 
and  I  have  heard  the  experiments  referred  to  in 
them. 

5231:  But  those  lectures  were  class  lectures,  if 
I  understand  ? — They  were. 

5232.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  practical  working 
of  a  physiological  laboratory  ? — But  that  was  referred 
to  in  those  lectures. 

5233.  But  I  am  speaking  of  personal  observation, 
independent  of  what  you  have  heard  from  a  lecturer 
or  fi'om  anybody  else,  of  the  woi'king  of  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  ? — The  extent  of  my  attendance  in 
a  ^physiological  laboratory  is  what  I  have  described. 

5234.  The  witnessing  of  this   one  single  experi- 
ment ? — That  was  all  in  the  way  of  vivisection. 

5235.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Would  there  have  been  any 
difliculty  in  etherising  or  chloroforming  the  fi'Og,  and 
still  exhibiting  the  same  experiment,  if  it  were  a 
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desirable  experiment  to  see ;  would  that  have  been 
inconsistent  with  exhibiting  it  ? — It  would  have  been 
a  diiScult  thing  to  keep  the  animal  perhaps  under 
chloroform  quite  so  long.  And  another  thing  is  that 
the  curari  certainly  ensures  greater  immobility, 

5236.  But  coidd  not  ether  have  been  used  with  the 
curari  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  have  been 
or  not,  but  it  was  not ;  because  I  took  the  pains  to 
ask  the  assistant  that  question. 

5237.  You  studied  at  Edinburgh,  I  think  you  said  ? 
— At  Edinburgh  and  in  Loudon. 

5238.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  whether 
the  practice  of  vivisection  goes  on  amongst  the  students 
at  either  of  those  universities  ? — Yes  ;  among  the 
students  in  their  own  rooms. 

5239.  Could  you  give  us  any  personal  evidence  of 
that  sort  ? — Only  what  I  have  heard  them  mention 
themselves.    I  never  went  to  assist. 

5240.  You  heard  that  as  a  matter  of  common  con- 
versation at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

5241.  Was  that  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  or  both  ? 
— In  Edinburgh  certainly  ;  in  London  I  think.  There 
was  one  whom  I  remember  at  the  present  moment  at 
Edinburgh  ;  he  used  to  speak  of  vivisection  on  frogs 
which  he  performed  in  his  own  room. 

5242.  But  you  do  not  remember  any  cases  of  vivi 
section  on  higher  animals  than  frogs,  on  cats  or  dogs, 
for  instance,  performed  by  the  students  amongst  them- 
selves ? — No  ;  beyond  general  report  I  could  not  name 
an  instance. 


5243.  But  you  could  name  an  instance,  though  you 
would  prefer  not  to  give  the  name,  of  a  student  who 
practised  these  experiments  on  frogs  in  his  own  room  ? 
—Yes.  . 

5244.  And  yon  are  not  sure  what  the  practice  was 
at  University  College  ? — I  am  as  sure  as  I  could  be 
of  anything  ;  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  where  students  are  zealous. 

5245.  Do  you  apply  that  to  University  College  ? — ■ 
To  any  college. 

5246.  Your  impression  is  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  all  colleges  ? — Among  zealous  students,  not  among 
idle  ones. 

5247.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Consequently  it  is  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  that  it  is  done,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  idle  curiosity,"  or  amusement,  or  cruelty  ? — The 
pursuit  of  science  is  one  name  to  give  it. 

5248.  The  supposed  pursuit  of  science  we  may  say  ? 
— Or  of  notoriety. 

5249.  {Lord  fVinmarleigh.)  What  did  you  mean 
then  by  saying  "  zealous  students  "  ? — Those  anxious 
to  get  medals  and  scholarships,  and  so  forth,  and  those 
anxious  to  get  themselves  mentioned  favourably  in 
professional  periodicals. 

5250.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  Could  you  give  the  name  of 
any  one  student  at  University  College  who  practises 
in  his  own  rooms  ? — No. 

525 L  {Chairman.')  Have  you  any  further  observa- 
tions which  you  wish  to  make  ? — I  think  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 


W.  Legg, 
M.D. 


Mr.  WiCKHAM  Legg,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


5252.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  demonstrator  of  morbid 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

5253.  In  that  capacity  have  you  tried  experiments 
upon  living  animals  ? — I  have  made  experiments,  but 
not  in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy. 

5254.  Have  you  tried  those  experiments  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  ? — In  the  hospital  itself. 

5255.  I  may  take  it  then  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? — -Yes,  in 
some  degree.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  performed 
more  than  four  or  five  series,  of  experiments  alto- 
gether ;  I  do  not  mean  individual  experiments,  but 
sei'ies  of  experiments. 

5256.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  m'ade  some  experiments 
on  cats,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5257.  Were  they  performed  in  St.  Bartholemew's 
Hospital  or  in  a  private  laboratory  ? — I  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  express  it.  There  is  no  physiological 
laboratory,  that  can  be  so  called,  at  St.  Bai'tholomew's 
Hospital.  The  laboratory  which  we  have  there  is  a 
private  room  belonging  to  the  lecturer  on  materia 
medica. 

5258.  This  was  a  private  room  of  Dr.  Brunton's, 
was  it  not  ? — A  private  room  of  Dr.  Brunton's. 

5259.  This  series  of  experiments  that  I  have  got, 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Hospital  Ke- 
ports,  was  a  series  on  the  effect  of  the  ligature  of  the 
bile  ducts,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5260.  Did  that  series  result  in  the  establishing  of 
any  new  fiict  not  previously  known  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  these  changes  on  the  bile  duct  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

5261.  Were  those  experiments  made  anterior  or 
posterior  to  the  experiments  on  which  this  manual  or 
handbook  edited  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  is  founded  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  1  do  not  know  the 
date  of  that  publication. 

5262.  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson's  manual  was  pub- 
lished in  1873,  and  your  paper  was  also  ?  — '  The 
observations  themselves  were  made  in  the  spring. 
The  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Eeports  were  pub- 
lished in  October  1873,  and  my  experiments  were 
made  in  the  January  and  February  of  the  same  year, 
1873. 

5263.  Then  I  suppose  this  handbook,  which  was 
published  I  think  early  in  the  year,  was  founded  on 


experiments  anterior  to  yours  probably,  was  it  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know ;  of  course  that  would  be  matter  of 
date. 

5264.  Is  that  book  f>imiliar  to  you  ? — I  have  a  copy, 
and  I  consult  it  whenever  I  wish  for  information ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  it. 

5265.  Was  it  in  your  opinion  necessary  to  operate 
on  so  many  as  16  cats  to  ascertain  these  facts  ? — Yes, 
because  the  facts  got  out  were  quite  new,  such  as 
were  unknown  I  think  to  anybody  before ;  and  of 
course  to, demonstrate  with  anything  approaching  to 
truth  you  must  have  a  large  number  of  observations 
to  make  your  induction  from. 

5266.  You  mean  that  simply  on  the  doctrine  of 
averages  you  would  want  to  verify  the  thing  in  a  • 
considerable  number  of  cases  — Yes,  just  so. 

5267.  Would  sixteen  be  enough  for  such  a  purpose 
as  that  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  doctrine  of  averages ; 
it  commends  itself  to  my  mind  that  that  number 
would  be  enough. 

5268.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  cats  in  this  series 
■of  experiments  were  all  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
might  have  been  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment ; 
they  were  allowed  to  die,  Avere  they  not? — No, 
not  all. 

5269.  T  think  there  is  hardly  any  case  in  which 
they  were  not  — You  will  find,  1  think,  there  are 
two  such  cases,  the  last  two  experiments  but  one. 

5270.  But  mostly  I  find  they  linger  for  various 
periods,  sometimes  for  eight,  ten,  seventeen,  and 
twenty-three  days  ;  they  linger  during  a  period  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  diseased. 
I  suppose  they  were  all  very  much  diseased  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  — Undoubtedly. 

5271.  Were  the  diseases  which  were  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  painful  kind  or  not,  do  you  sup- 
pose ? — Judging  from  what  we  see  in  man,  jaundice 
is  not  a  painful  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  attended 
with  a  considerable  tendency  to  sleep. 

5272.  I  have  had  the  jaundice,  and  it  struck  me  as 
the  most  painful  period  of  my  life ;  there  was  sickness 
with  it  ? — It  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of  jaun- 
dice ;  these  animals  are  not  sick. 

5273.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  have  not  the  sen* 
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sation  of  sickness  although  they  do  not  actually 
vomit  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

5274.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  in  some  cases 
these  cats  were  rather  neglected  during  their  last  days. 
For  instance,  I  find  tliat  in  one  case  the  cat  was  said 
to  have  been  found  deiul  something  like  four  days  I 
think  after  you  believed  that  he  died.  Does  not  that 
look  like  a  kind  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates ? — No  ;  the  animal  escaped  from  the  room  in 
which  it  was  kept  and  could  not  be  found. 

5275.  And  when  it  was  found  it  had  been  dead  ap- 
parently for  some  time,  and  was  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5276.  But  now  take  one  or  two  individual  cases. 
At  page  170  I  find  this  ;  Experiment  11  :  —  Black 
torn  cat  weighing  6  lbs.  and  l\  ozs.  operated  on 
January  the  9th.  It  died  on  January  the  2oth. 
Weight  only  3  lbs.  7^  ozs.  That  is  to  say  it  lived 
about  16  days,  wasting  all  the  time.  Do  you  consider 
that  that  kind  of  Avasting  is  a  painful  thing  to  an 
animal  ? — I  should  think  not  from  what  we  see  in 
man.  Of  course  we  can  only  judge  from  what  we  see 
in  man. 

5277.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  with  the 
same  result  to  kill  a  great  many  of  these  cats  after 
they  had  the  disease  three  or  four  days  ? — No  ;  that 
last  experiment  that  you  are  speaking  of  was  perhaps 
one  of  tlie  most  insti'uctive  cases  which  I  came  across 
in  my  ex))eriments. 

5278.  The  cat  must  liave  suffered  very  badly  I 
suppose  ? — I  doubt  if  it  did. 

5279.  You  speak  of  "  the  gnll  bladder  being  im- 
"  mensely  distended ;  it  is  over  75  millimetres  in 
*'  length  ;  it  is  full  of  green  bile.  The  ducts  outside 
"  the  liver  much  enlarged  ;  so  also  those  inside,  but 
"  they  are  filled  with  a  thick,  almost  colourless 
"  mucus."  All  that  I  suppose  implies  considerable 
suffering  ? — Not  judging  from  what  we  see  in  men. 
You  see  men  in  the  same  state  who  complain  of  no 
pain  during  the  Avhole  of  the  illness. 

5280.  And  do  you  mean  that  men  die  very  much  in 
that  state  and  without  any  amount  of  suffering  ? — 
Without  any  amount  of  suffering  expressed  by  the 
patient. 

5281.  Take  this  case  at  page  175. — "  Expcri- 
"  ment  16,  June  27.  Black  and  white  cat,  well 
"  nourished,  full  grown  ;  bile  duct  tied  double  and 
"  piece  cut  out.  July  3rd.  As  the  cat  was  now  very 
"  weak  and  seemed  about  to  die,  it  was  determined  to 
"  make  the  diabetic  jiuncture.  The  cat  was  there- 
"  fore  laid  prone,  a  cut  made  through  the  skin  over  tiie 
"  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  chisel  apphed  imme- 
"  diately  underneath  this."  Now  is  that  puncture  a 
painful  operation  in  itself,  or  was  it  performed  under 
chloroform  ? — It  was  performed  under  chlorofoi-m, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  be  painful,  because  as  soon  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  chloroform  it  lies  in  a  helpless 
state  and  does  not  move  at  all  ;  nor  does  it  give  any 
signs  of  feeling. 

5282.  Then  the  cat  lived  for  two  days  longer  and 
you  examined  it  to  see  the  result.  Now  do  you 
suppose  that  a  new  experiment,  made  on  a  cat  already 
so  diseased  as  that  was,  would  yield  a  pure  result, 
tliat  is  to  say,  a  result  not  confused  by  the  other 
causes  acting  upon  it  ? — That  is  just  what  I  desired 
to  havCj  the  experiment  confused  with  tlie  disease. 

5283.  Y''ou  wished  to  see  what  the  eftect  of  diabetic 
])uncture  would  be  on  a  diseased  animal  as  distinct 
from  a  healthy  animal  ? — Y'es,  that  is  just  what  I 
wished  to  see. 

5284.  Do  not  the  two  results,  that  you  appear  to 
have  established  by  these  experiments,  open  a  great 
many  more  problems  than  they  solve  ?  The  one  is  the 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  liver  of  these 
animals,  and  the  other  is  that  glycogen  is  not  pro- 
duced after  ligature  of  the  bile  duct.  Those  are  the 
two  main  results,  are  they  not  ? — Y'cs. 

5285.  Now  do  you  not  consider  that  they  open  a 
great  many  more  problems  than  they  close,  and  that 
they  involve  the  further  sacrifice  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  cats  in  order  to  solve  tliose  problems  ? — 

K 


That  may  be  said  of  all  increase  of  knowledge ;  I  Mr.  W.  Legg, 
consider  that  these  are  two  very  important  points  to  M^D. 
be  estabhshed.   

5286.  I  find  in  this  manual  of  Dr.  Burdon-Sander-    *  Nov.  1875. 

son's,  at  least  in  regard  of  connective  tissue,  and  I   

tliink  also  in  regard  of  the  other  point,  tliat  both  those 

results  were  regarded  as  established  Avhen  the  manual 
was  published.  Were  they  new  to  you  when  you 
jierformed  them  ?— Yes.  It  is  my  custom  before 
performing  any  experiment  to  see  the  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  In  fact  before  undertaking  any 
research  I  make  myself  acquainted  with  everything 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject :  and  I  am  quite 
unacquainted  with  any  researches  which  establish 
points  similar  to  those  which  I  have  establislied. 

5287.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  cats,  who  was  it 
that  looked  after  the  cats  while  they  were  under  this 
treatment  ? — I  looked  after  them  myself,  I  did  not 
feed  them  myself,  though  I  used  occasionally  to  do 
that ;  but  I  went  to  see  them  always  every  morning. 

5288.  There  Avas  an  uncertainty  it  seems  about  the 
time  when  several  of  them  died  ? — I  did  not  go  down 
on  Sundays  you  must  remember. 

5289.  And  is  that  the  only  cause  of  uncertainty 
except  in  the  case  of  the  cat  which  escaped  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  the  only  cause  of  uncertainty. 

5290.  Then  in  your  own  opinion  these  experiments 
were  all  necessary — they  were  none  too  many  ? — I 
think  not. 

5291.  And  they  were  as  mercifully  jierformed  as 
they  possibly  could  be,  you  think  ? — I  believe  so. 

5292.  And  that  the  results  established  were  new 
and  very  important  ? — Y'^es. 

5293.  Have  you  been  associated  with  Dr.  Brunton 
in  any  other  considerable  series  of  inquiries  ? — No, 
I  have  never  done  any  woi-k  with  Dr.  Brunton  at  all. 

5294.  This  work  was  only  performed  in  his  room, 
not  Avith  him  ? — Not  Avith  him  ;  he  knew  Avhat  I  Avas 
going  to  do  and  the  outcome  of  my  experiments. 

5295.  What  Avere  the  other  series  of  experiments  ? 
—Some  experiments  upon  the  anatomical  changes  in 
fever  Avhicii  I  published  I  think  a  year  after. 

5296.  What  Avas  the  nature  of  those  experiments  ? 
— The  object  was  to  investigate  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  internal  organs  when  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  artificially  raised.  FcA'cr  is  simply  (we 
all  knoAV  the  old  definition)  calo?-  prcetcr  Jtaturam, 
and  the  experiment  brought  on  a  state  quite  like  that 
of  fever. 

5297.  You  raised  the  temperature  of  certain  animals 
until  the  point  at  which  they  died,  T  suppose? — No,  I 
kept  them  for  Amadous  numbers  of  hours,  some  six, 
some  as  much  as  nine  ;  but  the  animals  Avere  all 
anaesthetised  with  chloral  during  the  experiment. 

5298.  So  that  they  were  really  not  suffering  at  all  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

5299.  They  Avere  under  chloral  hydrate  do  you 
mean  ? — Y'es. 

5300.  And  Avere  they  killed  ? — They  Avcro  killed 
at  the  end  of  the  ex])erimeut. 

5301.  That  Avas  the  second  series,  and  that  Avas  on 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  I  understand  you. 
Would  you  mind  telling  ns  Iioav  many  animals  Avei'e 
used  in  that  series  ? — Four  I  think  in  that  series. 

5302.  Were  they  rabbits  ? — One  Avas   a  rabbit, 
I  think,  and  the  other  three  Avere  guinea  pigs. 

5303.  Then  can  you  lell  us  Avhat  the  third  series 
of  experiments  Avas  ? — Some  experiments  to  investi- 
gate the  action  of  a  neAV  substance,  Avliich  Avas  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Matthiessen  in  his  chemical  laboratory. 
Dr.  Matthiessen  considered  that  this  new  substance 
might  be  useful  as  a  remedy  in  medicine,  and  he 
asked  me  to  investigate  its  action  ;  and  I  iuA'estigated 
it  upon  dogs  and  upon  myself. 

5304.  What  Avas  the  drug  ? — It  was  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cotarnamie  acid  ;  it  is  a  dei'ivative  from 
narcotine. 

5305.  Is  it  a  narcotic? — No,  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  i)eculiar  poison.  My  ex- 
periments Avere  l)rought  to  a^i  end  by  Dr.  Matthiesseu's 
sudden  death. 
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Mr.  W.  Legg,       5306.  Did  you  suflfer  from  it  much  yourself? — It 
M.D.        -^ag    ygjy  disagreeable  process,  I  assure  you. 

~  5307.  What  sort  of  resuli.  did  it  produce? — When 

■  injected  under  the  skin  it  caused  a  very  active  in- 
flammation ;  I  injected  some  of  it  under  the  skin  of 
my  arm,  and  I  had  no  sleep  for  two  or  three  nights. 

5308.  Was  the  number  of  animals  large,  besides 
yourself,  which  you  experimented  upon  in  that  series  ? 
— No ;  only  three  or  four  dogs,  I  think. 

5309.  Now  that  accounts  for  the  third  series  ;  what 
was  the  fourth  series  ? — On  the  inoculation  of  cancel'. 
The  animals  were  chloralised,  and  then  a  piece  of 
newly  cut-out  tumour  still  warm  was  introduced  under 
their  skin  ;  then  the  skin  was  drawn  together  with  a 
ligature,  and  the  animals  allowed  to  live.  In  none 
of  those  cases  was  the  inoculation  successful.  They 
lived  three  or  four  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  killed,  and  there  was  nothing  found. 

5310.  The  inoculation  produced  no  effect? — No. 
That  experiment  had  never  been  performed  before. 

5311.  Those  experiments,  where  any  serious  suffer- 
ing was  caused,  were  all  performed  under  chloral,  as 
I  imderstand,  and  the  suffering  from  the  wound  after 
the  recovery,  I  suppose,  was  immaterial  — It  would 
not  be  very  great. 

53 1 2.  What  was  the  last  series  ? — Upon  the  cause 
of  the  appearance  of  bile  pigments  in  the  urine.  Four 
animals  were  used  in  that  experiment,  and  they 
were  under  chloroform  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
and  during  the  experiment,  and  they  were  killed 
afterwards. 

5313.  So  that  really  the  only  important  series  was 
this  cat  series ;  I  mean  that  the  only  one  in  which 
you  have  used  a  considerable  number  of  animals  was 
this  16  cat  series  ?— ^Yes. 

5314.  {Sir  J.  B.  Kar slake.)  Why  were  the  dogs 
in  the  fourth  series  killed  ;  you  had  kept  them,  as 
I  understand,  for  some  time  to  see  whether  cancer  was 
communicated? — You  could  not  judge  if  it  were  com- 
municated unless  you  saw  the  internal  organs. 

5315.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
lectured  at  all  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — I  do 
not  give  regular  lectures.  It  is  my  custom  to  demon- 
sti-ate  upon  the  results  of  the  postmortem  exami- 
nations. 

5316.  Do  you  use  vivisection  for  that  purpose  oc- 
casionally ? — Never. 

5317.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  demonstrate  in  the 
dead  house  ? — Yes. 

5318.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  regulations  as  to  bringing  in  live 
animals  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  procured.  Are  there  any  regulations  exist- 
ing on  the  subject  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that ;  I  never 
inquired  into  that  point. 

5319.  You  do  not  know  of  any  printed  or  written 
regulations  on  the  subject  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

5320.  {Mr.  Erichseji.)  Your  experiments  have 
chiefly  been  of  a  pathological  or  therapeutic  character, 
rather  than  of  a  strictly  scientific  physiological  nature  ? 
—Yes. 

5321.  They  have  all  been  conducted,  I  presume, 
with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  elucidation  of  some  point 
in  practice  or  in  treatment ;  some  point,  at  all  events, 
connected  with  disease  that  may  occur  in  the  human 
subject  ? — Yes. 

5322.  Is  it  the  case  that  those  experiments,  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  directed,  on  the  biliary  se- 
cretion, Avere  performed  with  a  view  of  elucidating 
morbid  conditions  that  do  occur  in  the  human  subject  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

5323.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  is  there 
not,  still  amongst  physiologists  as  to  the  various  points 
connected  with  the  biliary  secretion  ? — Yes  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  most  important  subject  in  its 
present  state  to  be  worked  at. 

5324.  We  all  know  that  diseases  of  the  liver  are 
amongst  the  most  common  that  occur  in  the  human 
subject  ? — And  jaundice  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
obscure  that  exists. 

5325.  And  is  it  your  opinion  then  thut  we  may 


possibly  arrive  at  some  elucidation,  or  some  true 
knowledge  as  to  the  real  nature  of  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  of  jaundice  by  making  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  means  of 
research  ;  because  in  the  case  of  animals  you  may 
give  them  the  disease  and  kill  them  at  cUvers  points 
in  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  man.  When  a  man  dies,  you  find  in  his  body 
nothing  but  the  debris  of  the  disease  ;  you  do  not 
find  the  disease  actively  progressing  as  you  do  in 
animals  which  you  have  killed. 

5326.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  find  in  the 
dead-house  a  condition  of  things  incompatible  with 
life  ?_Yes. 

5327.  But  you  do  not  find  in  the  dead-house  that 
condition  of  disease  that  is  still  compatible  with  Hfe, 
and  that  is  still  in  a  curable  state  ? — Just  so. 

5328.  In  order  to  discover  a  disease  at  that  period 
of  its  existence  when  it  is  still  amenable  to  treatment 
you  must  do  something  more  than  examine  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  from  that  disease,  when  it  has 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment  ? — Yes,  that  is 
precisely  the  case. 

5329.  I  presume  then  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  only 
by  performing  these  pathological  experiments,  and,  as 
you  say,  destroying  animals  at  different  periods  of  the 
disease,  that  you  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what 
one  may  term  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  the 
progress  of  it  ab  initio  to  the  time  of  fatal  termination  ^ 
—Yes. 

5330.  And  did  you  perform  these  experiments  with 
such  an  object  as  that  in  your  mind,  or  were  they  per- 
formed at  hap-hazard,  or  at  random,  without  any  very 
definite  idea  ? — My  object  certainly  was  to  make  out 
the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease  which  I  gave  to 
the  animals.  They  were  not  performed  at  hap-hazard 
or  at  random. 

5331.  So  far  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting,  , 
do  you,  whenever  practicable,  employ  anaesthetics  in 
your  experiments  ? — Invariably. 

5332.  So  that  you  do  not  put  the  animal  to  any 
more  pain  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  experiment  ;  I  mean  in  the  progress  of  the 
diseased  action  ? — Just  so.  Of  course  the  first  inocu- 
lation or  communication  of  the  disease  to  the  animal 
can  very  often  be  done  under  anassthetics  and  without 
the  animal  suffering  any  pain  that  we  know  of ;  but 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease  must  be  attended 
with  whatever  pain  the  disease  may  bring  witli  it. 

5333.  With  that  condition  of  physical  discomfort, 
pain  or  malaise .  which  the  disease  itself  may  entail  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  disease  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  of  us,  and  that  unless  accident  ends 
his  days,  every  living  creature  must  die  of  disease, 
and  that  disease  itself  is  not  of  necessity  painful. 

5334.  And  you  think  that  the  same  condition  of 
things  is  found  in  animals  that  are  artificially  diseased  ? 
—Yes. 

5335.  We  have  been  told  that  certain  diseases  in- 
duced in  animals  are  productive  of  great  pain  to  the 
animals,  such  for  instance  as  the  artificial  production 
of  tuberculosis.  Now  is  it  your  opinion  as  a  hospital 
physician  that  tubercle  in  man  is  a  painful  disease 
when  existing  in  the  internal  organs  ? — It  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  organ  which  is  affected ;  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  I  think  it  is  painless,  and  in  the 
Sidneys,  spleen,  and  liver. 

5336.  I  am  speaking  of  the  internal  organs  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  quite  painless  there. 

5337.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
«ame  in  animals  ? — Yes. 

5338.  {Sir  J,  B.  Kar  slake.)  With  reference  to  your 
answer  that  it  is  painless  in  the  brain,  are  there  not 
cases  where  a  great  deal  of  pain  is  caused  by  tubercle  ? 
— ^Yes,  there  are  such  cases,  but  tubercular  meningitis 
is  seen  without  sometimes. 

5339.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  these  surgically  induced  diseases  oiler 
rather  doubtful  analogies  to  the  naturally  induced 
diseases.    What  I  mean  is  that  this  jaundice  for  in- 
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Stance,  induced  by  a  surgical  operation,  would  be  pro- 
bably very  different  in  its  course  and  results  from  jaun- 
dice induced  as  it  is  in  the  human  subject  ? — I  do  not 
see  the  least  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  two 
states.  I  think  that  a  ligatiu'e  put  lound  the  bile  duct 
produces  the  same  result  as  a  tumour  pressing  on  it. 

5340.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  pain  iniiicted  in 
the  operation  would  very  much  affect  the  general  con- 
ditions in  the  patient  ? — I  think  not. 

5341.  You  think  that  what  jaundice  means  in  the 
human  patient  is  some  ligature  of  the  bile  duct  ? — 
Yes. 


5342.  (  Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  all  your 
experiments  have  been  performed  under  anaesthetics  ? 
—Yes. 

5343.  In  short,  we  may  take  it  that  the  animals  have 
been  treated  with  as  much  tenderness  as  the  object  of 
the  experiment  permitted  ? — Certainly. 

5344.  It  is  your  belief  that  that  is  the  habit  of  those 
who  perform  these  experiments  generally  in  this 
country  ? — I  believe  it. 

5345.  And  that  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be  ? — It 
should  be,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  is  their  custom. 


Mr. 


W.  Legg, 
M.D. 


4  Nov.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Arthdr  Gamgep:,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr. 


5346.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  ? — I  am. 

5347.  And  the  Brackenbury  professor  of  phy- 
siology and  histology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  ? 
— I  am. 

5348.  And  examiner  in  physiology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

5349.  And  examiner  in  forensic  medicine  in  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

5350.  I  think  Ave  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  familiar  with  the  subject  referred  to  us  for  con- 
sideration ? — I  believe  myself  to  be  so. 

5351.  Do  you  consider  experiments  upon  living 
animals  to  be  necessary  for  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  improved  application  of  medical  and  sai'gical 
science  to  the  human  subject  ? — I  do  very  distinctly 
think  so. 

5352.  Are  you  prepared  to  illustrate  that  opinion  : 
—1  think  it  is  not  a  difBcult  thing  to  illustrate  the 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  statements  I  am  going  to  make 
are  merely  the  expression  of  my  own  opinion,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  department  of  phy- 
siology, no  even  very  limited  branch  of  physiology, 
in  which  the  most  valuable  facts  have  not  been  deter- 
nuned  by  experiments  performed  on  living  animals. 

5353.  Are  those  expei'iments  performed  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester  ? — They  are. 

5354.  Are  they  performed  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  which  each  case  admits  ? — Certainly. 

5355.  Are  they  generally  for  original  research,  or 
are  most  of  them  for  demonstration  to  the  students? — 
If  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  teaching  of  phy- 
siology is  conducted  in  Owens  College. 

5356.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please  ? — As  professor 
of  physiology  in  Owens  College  I  deliver  two  courses 
of  lectures.  The  first  is  a  course  of  lectures  on  sys- 
tematic physiology,  and  is  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  junior  or  first  year  medical  students.  It  is  a  course 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered  every  day,  and  these 
lectures  are  abundantly  illustrated,  but  as  a  rule  only 
by  the  aid  of  diagrams  or  models  or  microscopic  pre- 
parations, though  occasionally  some  experiments  are 
performed  on  living  animals  ;  never,  however,  unless 
the  animal  has  been  rendered  insensible  by  the  use  of 
anesthetics.  I  deliver  a  second  course  of  lectures, 
or  I  carry  on  a  second  course  of  instruction  in  prac- 
tical or  experimental  physiology  and  histology.  The 
lectures  which  I  deliver  in  this  course  are  intended 
for  second-year  students,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion consists  in  lectures  wliich  are  delivered  twice 
weekly,  and  in  demonstrations  given  in  the  labo- 
ratory. The  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory  are 
confined,  I  may  say,  entirely  to  histology,  and  the 
students  there  individually  examine  the  tissues  of 
human  and  animal  bodies.  In  my  bi-weekly  lectures 
in  the  lecture  I'oom  I  illustrate,  generally  by  expe- 
riments upon  living  animals,  all  the  great  facts  of 
physiology.  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  make  my 
students  acquainted  with  every  method  of  investi- 
gation which  is  pursued  by  the  physiologist,  always 
taking  care  that  no  pain  is  inflicted.  In  no  case,  I 
believe,  since  my  appointment  to  the  chau-  of  phy- 
siology in  Owens  College,  has  any  pain  been  inflicted 


A.  Gamgee, 

for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  in  my  class.    As  ti  M.D. 

general  rule  the  animal  is  subjected  to  the  action  ol   

ana>sthetics,  the  experiment  is  then  performed,  and 
the  animal  is  destroyed  before  it  has  had  time  to 
recover  from  its  condition  of  insensibility. 

5357.  And  I  may  take  it  to  be  your  decided  opinion, 
as  shown  by  your  practice,  that  all  experiments  upon 
living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  to 
students  may  be  made  without  inflicting  any  pain 
upon  the  animals  experimented  on  ? — I  believe  with- 
out exception.  There  are  certainly  some  experiments 
which  might  be  instructive,  but  which  entail  a  great 
amount  of  animal  suffering,  and  I  think  they  may 
thei-efore  well  be  omitted  from  a  course  which  is 
otherwise  abundantly  illustrated. 

5358.  Now,  speaking  of  original  research,  most  of 
the  experiments  that  need  be  perfoi'med  for  the  pur- 
pose of  original  research  may  be  done  while  the 
animal  is  perfectly  insensible,  may  they  not  ? — The 
great  majority,  although  there  are,  of  course,  numerous 
exceptions. 

5359.  Of  those  numerous  exceptions  another  por- 
tion will  consist,  wiU  it  not,  of  experiments  Avhere  the 
most  painful  part  may  be  done  upon  the  insensible 
animal,  and  only  the  watching  afterwai-ds  be  the 
subject  of  any  pain  to  the  animal  ? — Certainly.  The 
experiments  to  which  I  chiefly  referred  as  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  use  of  anfesthetics  were  experiments 
conducted  to  discover  the  action  of  drugs.  In  these  • 
experiments  it  would  appear  difficult  often  to  employ 
an  anrosthetic  without  complicating  the  action  of  the 
substance  under  investigation. 

5360.  But  speaking  first  of  that  kind  of  experiment 
in  which  the  action  of  the  knife  inflicts  the  pain,  you 
agree  in  the  tenor  of  the  question  ? — Clearly. 

5361.  Coming  then  to  another  class,  that  where 
poison  is  to  be  tested,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  do 
that  without  letting  the  animal  suffer  the  pain  of 
the  poison.  That,  however,  is  limited  to  original 
research  ? — Yes,  clearly.  It  is  not  the  pain  which 
is  the  object  of  investigation ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  give  an  anaesthetic  in  a  case 
where  one  requires  very  carefully  to  study  the 
action  of  poison  on  the  various  functions.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  disturbing  influence  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  ancesthetics. 

5362.  With  regard  to  those  latter  experiments, 
those  upon  poison,  are  they  generally  very  protracted  ? 
— They  may  be  so. 

5363.  But  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  suppose  ? 
— Not  in  the  majority  ;  and  a  large  number  of  these 
experiments  are  not  at  all  necessarily  connected  with 
the  infliction  of  pain. 

5364.  Now  there  is  a  third  class  of  experiments, 
that  consisting  of  the  inoculation  of  a  disease  for  the 
pm-pose  of  watching  the  progress  of  that  disease  in 
the  animal.  I  suppose  there  the  inoculation  may 
either  be  treated,  as  like  vaccinating  a  child,  too  small 
a  thing  to  be  regarded  as  painful  at  all,  or,  if  it 
amounts  to  anything  like  serious  pain,  you  can  per- 
form it  under  ana;stlietics  ? — Clearlv  :  the  mere 
moculatiou  m  such  experiments  is  but  a  very  slight 
matter. 

5365.  The  only  pain  that  is  inflicted  upon  the 
K  k  2 
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Mr.         animal  then  is  the  consequent  pain  of  suffering  from 

^'  m"i)'"'  mJilady  ?— Yes. 

 '  5366.  And  of  that  we  cannot,  I  suppose,  ask  you 

4  Nov.  1875.    ^OJ"  other  definition  than  that  it  must  be  the 

  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  the  malady,  whatever 

that  may  be  ? — Yes. 

5367.  In  those  cases  you  do  not  permit  the  malady 
to  run  its  whole  course.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
ments is  to  test  it  at  various  stages  of  its  course,  is  it 
not  ? — Clearly ;  although  one  can  well  understand 
that  where  the  result  of  the  malady  might  be  sought 
for,  the  experiment  Avould  be  pursued  to  its  end. 

5368.  That  would  be  a  rare  case,  would  it  not  ? — 
Decidedly  a  rare  case. 

5369.  The  shorter  period  would  be  generally  the 
period  at  which  the  animal  would  be  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  anatomy  ? — -Generally. 

5370.  Do  you  at  all  suppose  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  any  of  your  students  to  perform  experiments  upon 
animals  in  their  own  lodgings  or  in  secret  ? — I  would 
wish  to  express  myself  unhesitatingly  on  that  matter. 
I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  the  custom.  I  believe  that 
at  the  present  time  vivisection  is  only  performed  by 
very  few  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  except  in 
very  rare  instances,  in  the  physiological  laboratories 
attached  to,  unfortunately,  very  few  jmblic  insti- 
tutions. 

5371.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  consider  it  to 
be  performed  by  the  most  competent  persons,  with 
the  most  definite  object,  and  in  the  most  humane 
manner  ? — I  do. 

5372.  (^Lorcl  Winmarleigh.)  How  long  have  you 
lield  your  present  office? — I  have  been  professor  of 
physiology  in  Owens  College  since  the  month  of 
September  1873. 

5373.  Are  there  any  rules  connscted  with  the  study 
of  physiology  there  which  could  restrain  experiments 
by  others  than  those  especially  devoted  to  that 
subject  ? — In  virtue  of  my  position  I  have  the  entire 
direction  of  the  physiological  laboratory  of  Owens 
College,  and  have  absolute  authority  over  all  persons 
working  in  that  labor.atory  ;  and  I  have  certainly  never 
permitted  anyone  to  perform  any  experiments,  except 
such  as  have  been  sanctioned  and  generally  superin- 
tended by  myself.    No  medical  student,  as  such,  has 

'  ever  performed  a  physiological  experiment.    All  the 

experiments  for  purposes  of  tuition  are  performed  by 
myself,  as  a  general  rule  after  an  introductory  lecture 
in  which  I  have  stated  what  has  been  ascertained  on 
the  question,  and  the  experiment  has  been  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  statements,  the 
animal  being  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia  and  afterwards 
being  destroyed.  No  student  has  ever,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  research,  (not  as  a  medical  student  proper,) 
performed  an  experiment. 

5374.  Then  you  do  not  permit  under  any  circum- 
stances a  student  to  operate  even  under  your  own 
direction  in  the  laboratory  ? — Not  unless  the  student 
is  so  competent  that  I  should  think  him  a  person  well 
fitted  to  perform  an  original  investigation.  Under 
these  circumstances  students  have  performed  experi- 
ments, and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  inform  the 
Commission  exactly  as  to  the  details,  the  students 
whom  I  have  entrusted  with  this  power,  and  the  results 
of  their  experiments. 

5375.  But  any  such  experiments  of  that  kind,  con- 
ducted under  your  superintendence,  would  always  be 
performed  under  aneesthetics  and  without  cruelty  ? — 
Except  in  cases  where  the  physiological  action  of  a 
drug,  or  some  other  important  fact  is  to  be  investi- 
gated, which  makes  the  employment  of  anaesthetics 
impossible.  Now  it  appears  to  me  undoubted  that 
such  cases  will  ai"ise  in  the  future  as  they  have  arisen 
in  the  past.  A  highly  competent  student  of  Owens 
College  who  holds  a  physiological  scholarship  attached 
to  my  chair,  Mr.  John  Priestley,  has  made  an  elaborate 
investigation  into  the  compounds  of  a  very  rare  metal, 
vanadium.  This  research  was  entirely  planned  by  my- 
self, and  the  experiments  were  first  of  all  performed 
several  times  by  myself ;  and  I  believe  that  every  good 
teacher  of  physiology,  before  setting  a  student  to 


any  investigation,  always  takes  that  precaution.  Mr. 
I'riestley  then  with  gi-eat  care  and  humanity  repeated 
the  experiments  which  I  considered  it  desirable  should 
be  performed,  in  order  that  the  action  of  this  poison 
should  be  known. 

5376.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
scientific  object  of  your  department  to  introduce  any 
regulations  restricting  experiments  to  persons  properly 
qualified  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  Commission  will  allow  me  to  say 
this,  that  in  reference  to  physiological  laboratories  I 
think  there  is  no  need  for  any  legislation.  I  am  sure 
from  my  pretty  extensive  experience  that  gi'eat 
humanity  characterizes  the  practice  of  all  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  such  laboratories.  I  am,  however, 
on  principle,  quite  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  restrain  the  possible  performance  of  vivi- 
section by  persons  not  competent,  and  who  are  not 
working  under  the  eye  of  a  responsible  person. 

5377.  Now  could  you  suggest  to  the  Commission 
any  mode  which  would  carry  out  the  object  which 
you  have  just  suggested  with  the  least  possible  detri- 
ment to  the  prosecution  of  science  'i — The  question 
takes  me  rather  aback,  as  I  have  not  thought  of  it. 
As  a  rule  1  think  that  physiological  science  will  not 
be  advanced  by  private  researches  carried  on  by  in- 
dividuals with  their  own  private  resources.  I  would 
explain  that  statement  ;  most  physiological  experi- 
ments are  now  performed  with  instruments  of  great 
delicacy,  which  require  for  their  use  long  training, 
the  training  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  obtained  in 
a  physiological  laboratory  and  under  the  guidance 
of  an  expert  physiologist ;  few  private  individuals, 
except  those  who  have  really  undergone  this  long 
training,  could  I  am  sure  advance  the  science  by 
private  research. 

5378.  Could  you  draw  any  lino,  or  could  you  sug- 
gest to  this  Commission  any  line  which  could  be 
drawn,  below  which  experiments  should  not  be  made  ? 
In  other  words,  could  you  suggest  any  qualification 
on  tlie  part  of  a  student  or  other  person  without  which 
no  experiment  should  be  made  ?  — It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  such  a  hue.  Speaking  of  students, 
I  would  say  unhesitatingly  that  they  should  be  en- 
tirely disqualified  from  performing  any  independent 
experiment.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  opinion 
on  that  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
(I  am  just  now  thinking  of  one)  highly  quaUfied 
physiologists  not  connected  with  phyiological  labora- 
tories, and  possessed  of  such  great  skill  that  it  would 
be  a  great  hardship  to  rob  them  of  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  the  branch  of  science  which  they  have 
already  adoi-ned. 

5379.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Would  you  mind  mentioning 
the  name  ? — The  name  which  first  suggests  itself  is 
that  of  Dr.  Fraser,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Mid-Cheshire,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  researches 
on  the  action  of  many  drugs. 

5380.  He  however  is  a  weU-educated  medical  man  ? 
— Yes,  a  man  of  the  highest  culture. 

5381.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Do  you  think  that  a 
system  of  licenses  could  be  inti-oduced  which  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  science  ? — I  can  quite  conceive 
of  it,  if  no  vexatious  interference  were  exercised.  If  no 
vexatious  spirit  guided  those  who  gave  these  licenses, 
I  think  they  might  be  given  with  great  advantage. 

5382.  But  those  licenses  must  be  given  with  certain 
restrictions,  of  course ;  and  could  you  suggest  to  us 
what  those  restrictions  should  be  ? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  give  a  decided  answer  and  commit 
mynelf,  as  it  Avere,  to  a  decided  opinion.  I  should  be 
most  happy  at  another  time  if  the  Commission  will 
give  me  the  opportunity,  to  express  my  view  on  the 
matter.  I  simply  object  to  answer  bec^ause  I  should 
not  like  to  express  a  rash,  and,  it  may  be,  an  unwise 
opinion  to  the  Commission. 

5383.  But  you  do  think  that  a  license  might  be 
given  for  experiments  upon  living  animals  whicli  might 
protect  the  practice  from  abuse  ? — I  believe  so.  I  wish 
however  very  decidedly  to  express  my  conviction  to 
the  Commission  that  vivisection  in  England  has  not 
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been  practised  so  as  to  lead  .to  any  abuses.  In  fact, 
as  I  believe  that  it  is  very  essential  for  the  teaching 
of  physiology  and  for  the  pursuit  of  physiological  in- 
vestigations, and  as  I  believe  that  physiological  investi- 
gations are  of  very  great  use  to  the  whole  human  race, 
I  think  that  vivisection  has  been  practised  almost  too 
little. 

5384.  Are  your  lectures  at  Owens  College  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  students  ?— My  lectures  to 
junior  students  are  attended  this  session  by  40  students. 
Those  to  second-year  students  by  42  students,  I  think. 
So  that  our  medical  school  is  now  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  country, — the  largest  provincial 
medical  school. 

5385.  We  all  know  that  Owens  College  is  increasing 
day  by  day,  and  most  probably  will  become  even  more 
celebrated  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  may 
say  that  we  are  making  gi-eat  efforts  in  Owens  College 
to  encourage  qualified  persons  to  engage  in  physiologi- 
cal research  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  provided 
a  laboratory,  and  we  have  a  physiological  scholarship 
which  Avas  endowed  by  Mr.  Piatt,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  original  physiological  investigation  ;  it  is  a 
condition  required  of  the  holder  of  that  scholarship  that 
he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  physiology  and 
comparative  anatomj',  and  it  may  be  in  some  other 
subjects,  and  that  he  shall  have  carried  out  an  original 
investigation  in  physiology.  As  yet  we  have  only 
elected  one  Piatt  physiological  scholar,  Mr.  John 
Priestley ;  and  the  investigation  Avhicli  he  performed, 
which  I  just  now  referred  to,  is  one  on  vanadium, 
which  is  about  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 

5386.  (Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  I  think  I  infer  from 
what  you  have  said  that  in  your  judgment  it  is  essential 
for  the  proper  tuition  of  the  students  under  your  care 
that  you  should  exhibit  from  time  to  time  experiments 
on  living  animals  ? — Certainly. 

5387.  In  your  belief  could  they  follow  or  appreciate 
your  teaching  efficiently  without  having  those  experi- 
ments performed  ? — I  am  convinced  that  they  could 
not. 

5388.  You  have  given  the  name  of  one  gentleman 
who  as  a  student  has  engaged  in  physiological  re- 
searches under  your  supervision  in  your  college, 
Mr.  Priestley  ? — Yes. 

5389.  All  his  experiments,  I  understand,  were  first 
of  all  suggested  and  practised  by  yourself? — Yes. 

5390.  And  afterwards  he  again  went  through  the 
experiments  with  a  view  to  qualii'y  himself  for  this 
scholarship,  is  that  so  ? — I  am  sorry  that  I  should 
have  conveyed  such  a  very  erroneous  impression  to 
the  Commission,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
correct  that  impression.  In  carrying  out  any  investi- 
gation in  any  branch  of  science  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  observations  should  be  numerous.  That 
is  really  true  of  observations  in  any  department  of 
physical  science  ;  no  single  observation,  except  under 
the  most  rare  circumstances,  is  trusted  by  competent 
scientific  men  who  exercise  due  caution.  Now 
physiological  experiments  are  more  liable  to  fallacies 
than  any  other  experiments  ;  there  ars  so  many  cir- 
cumstances which  belong  to  the  particular  animal 
which  is  being  experimented  on  which  may  lead  to 
a  fallacy  in  judgment,  that  it  is  most  essential  that 
many  observations  should  be  made.  In  carrying  out 
this  research  I  followed  the  plan  which  I  believe 
is  followed  by  all  the  conscientious  physiologists  of 
Europe  in  the  directing  of  investigations.  I  selected 
in  the  fu"st  place  a  man  whom  I  considered  qualified 
by  his  previous  training  to  undertake  such  a  research. 
I  caused  him  to  make  the  previous  dissections  re- 
quired for  the  intelligent  performance  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  I  then  showed  him  the  way  of  doing 
a  particular  experiment.  For  example,  in  taking 
up  a  particular  kind  of  investigation,  after  I  had 
thoroughly  instructed  him  he  repeated  that  experi- 
ment, or  that  kind  of  experimenl,  not  by  any  means 
to  qualify  for  the  scholarship,  but  in  order  to  acquire 
for  science  the  facts  which  I  wished  acquired.  These 
facts  coidd  not  have  been  acquired  by  a  single  expe- 
riment, often  not  by  five  or  six,  sometimes  not  by 
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10  or  12  experiments.    I  wish  very  distinctly  that  it  Mr. 
should  be  understood  that  in  no  case  would  I  be  ^'J^"^^^*' 

guilty  of  such  conduct  as  to  have  an  investigation         _J  ' 

performed  in  order  that  a  person  might  qualify  for  the    4  jj^y  1875. 

scholarship.    If  the  conditions  of  the  scholarship  were   

such  as  to  involve  that  risk,  I  should  at  once  go  to  the 
founder  and  ask  him  to  consent  to  a  modification  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  scholarship  was  given. 

5391.  Might  I  ask  you  this:  Did  not  Mr.  Priestley 
perform  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
results,  which  had  not  been  performed  by  yourself  ? — 
Yes,  clearly.  I  only  indicated  the  method  to  be 
pursued ;  I  could  not  say  the  result  that  would  follow. 

5392.  So  that  he,  in  your  laboratory,  and  under 
your  supervision,  did  perform  experiments  and  make 
observations  which  you  yourself  had  not  performed  or 
made  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that 
way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  not  entirely  correct.  I  had 
made  the  experiments,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  few  cases 
Avere  the  experiment  Avas  one  of  great  complexity  I 
performed  it  every  time.  There  Avas  one  set  of  ex- 
Iieriments  Avhich  I  thought  so  difficult  that  it  Avould 
require  practising  upon  animals  for  a  considei'able  time 
to  give  Mr.  Priestley  the  due  facility,  and  therefore  I 
performed  that  part  of  the  research  myself,  he  helping 
me.  I  was  the  operator.  I  do  not  say  that  I  Avas  the 
observer.  Mr.  Priestley  Avas  perhaps  more  the 
obserA'er  than  I  Avas. 

5393.  Mr.  Priestley's  nsmie  has  been  introduced  by 
you  as  that  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  one  of 
your  classes  of  students  in  Owens  College,  and  Avhom 
you  considered  a  person  quite  efficient  to  be  intrusted 
Avitli  physiological  research  and  making  experiments, 
at  all  events  under  your  care,  is  that  so  ? — Certainly. 

5394.  NoAV  with  regard  to  Avhat  you  said  about 
licensing,  and  the  performance  generally  speaking 
of  these  experiments  in  physiological  laboratories, 
Avhat  Avould  be  the  objection  at  the  present  time  to 
Mr.  Priestley  making  independent  researches  in  his 
own  private  laboratory? — I  think  that  those  Avho  read 
Mr.  Priestley's  paper,  which  is  yet  unpublished,  Avill 
say  after  reading  it  that  he  is  exactly  one  of  those 
persons  Avho  might  very  safely  be  entrusted  with  a 
license. 

5395.  And  I  suppose  you  Avould  hope  that  other 
persons  like  Mr.  Priestley  Avill  be  turned  out  of  Owens 
College  ? — Yes,  although  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
sanguine  that  avc  shall  haA'e  a  great  number  of  young 
men  Avho  Avill,  as  Mr.  Priestley  has  done,  devote  them- 
selves for  years  to  the  pursuit  of  physiology. 

5396.  Still  the  thing  is  possible  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible. 
5396a.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question, 

supposing  a  license  Avere  given,  who  is  to  suggest  the 
name  of  the  person  Avho  should  be  licensed,  Avho  is  to 
say  on  Avhat  terms  he  is  to  be  licensed,  Avhether 
he  is  to  be  licensed  to  carry  on  experiments  in  any 
particular  place,  and  any  other  questions  Avhich  are 
involved  in  the  licensing  (piestion  ? — That  forms  rather  . 
a  part  of  a  previous  question  Avhich  I  declined  to 
answer.  If  I  had  had  a  very  short  time  to  think 
over  it  I  might  have  given  a  consistent  ansAver. 
I  should  scarcely  like  to  commit  myself  now  on  so 
important  a  matter. 

5397.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  Did  I  not  gather  that  you 
do  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  exhibit  the  action  of 
painful  poisons  in  your  ordinary  class  as  a  demon- 
strational  experiment  ? — Certainly  not  at  all  important. 
I  have  never  done  such  a  thing. 

5398.  You  do  not  exhibit  for  instance  the  action  of 
strychnine  on  an  animal  ? — I  have  never  done  so. 

5399.  And  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  ? 
— I  would  not  like  to  condemn  another  physiologist 
Avho  thought  it  advisable. 

5400.  Still  you  do  not  in  your  own  opinion  regard 
it  as  advisable  ? — I  do  not  in  my  OAvn  opinion  ;  still  if 
I  were  giving  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  the  action 
of  poisons  to  young  medical  men,  I  would  not  think 
it  Avrong  to  perform  such  experiments.  I  would  think 
that  the  end  to  be  gained  justified  them. 

5401.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  perform  experi- 
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ments  on  arterial  pressure  in  your  own  class  ? — Yes, 
often. 

5402.  Are  they  all  under  cliloroform  ? — All  under 
cliloroform  or  chloral,  or  the  combined  influence  of 
chloroform  and  morphia. 

5403.  You  do  not  regard  curari  as  an  anaesthetic? 
— I  have  never  used  curari  in  a  class  experiment. 
Certainly  in  the  early  stages  of  its  action  curari  is  not 
an  anaesthetic.  I  think  that  undoubted  ;  there  are  a 
number  of  facts  known  to  me  which  lead  me  to  say 
so.  There  are  other  facts,  however,  which  lead  one 
to  think  it  probable  that  as  the  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  large  doses  after  a  certain  stage  is  passed 
sensation  is  alFected. 

5404.  Has  Mr.  Priestley  got  a  medical  degree  ? — He 
has  not  yet  got  a  medical  degree. 

5405.  Would  you  think  it  very  inconvenient  if  such 
a  qualification  as  this  should  be  required,  that  any 
man  operating  for  himself,  and  not  operating  under 
the  inspection  of  a  physiologist  like  yourself,  should 
have  a  medical  degree,  should  have  passed  through  a 
physiological  laboratory,  and  should  have  got  the 
certificate  of  the  physiological  lecturer  that  he  was 
qualified  to  perform  experiments  and  was  likely  to 
perform  them  with  all  possible  humanity  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  require  the  possession 
of  a  medical  degree,  because  physiology  is  now  com- 
mencing to  be  studied  as  a  special  branch  of  science 
for  its  own  sake.  For  example,  in  Cambridge,  many 
are,  I  believe,  pursuing  its  study  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  study  will  be  in 
a  little  time  generally  pursued.  Tn  Mi'.  Priestley's 
case,  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  if  a 
medical  degree  were  required  from  him  ;  because  he 
has  qualified  himself  by  devoting  himself  for  two 
years  to  the  study  of  physiology.  In  qualifying  for 
this  Piatt  scholarship  he  had  to  subject  himself  to  a 
most  stringent  examination  in  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy ;  and  I  should  consider  that  if  such 
a  restiction  were  imposed  upon  such  a  man  it  would 
be  a  very  vexatious  one. 

5406.  {Lord  Winmarlcigh.)  Have  any  experiments 
been  made  on  the  human  frame  of  the  effects  of  curari  ? 
—Yes. 

5407.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? — I  performed 
some  experiments  myself  on  the  action  of  curari.  It 
had  been  stated  by  a  German  physician,  whose  name 
I  do  not  remember  just  now,  that  curari  in  very  small 
doses  was  a  serviceable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
some  nervous  alFections,  more  especially  of  ejiilepsy ; 
and  being  connected  with  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Manchester,  I  commenced  some  very  careful  experi- 
ments with  this  drug  in  the  case  of  -children  who 
were  almost  hopelessly  epileptic,  cari-ying  on  the 
administi'ation  of  the  drug  with  very  great  care,  first 
giving  very  small  doses,  and  then  increasing  them 
very  gradually.  At  first  no  result  whatever  followed ; 
and  as  the  disease  was  not  in  the  least  affected,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  produce  some  physiological 
effect  to  show  that  curari  was  being  given  in  such 
doses  as  to  affect  the  system,  and  in  these  cases  some 
very  interesting  phenomena  were  produced.  Naturally 
I  only  induced  the  very  earliest  efi:'ects  of  curaii  in 
the  human  subject,  knowing  by  my  experience  on 
animals  that  to  give  the  poison  in  excessive  doses 
would  have  been  to  imperil  the  lives  of  my  patients ; 
but  in  two  cases  where  a  certain  dose  had  previously 
produced  no  efSect,  so  that  I  fancied  I  was  within 
perfectly  safe  limits,  a  repetition  of  the  dose  produced 
some  slight  and  veiy  transient  phenomena  of  paralysis. 
One  little  girl,  for  example,  who  was  a  peculiarly 
stolid  and  unexcitable  child  became  obviously 
frightened ;  a  slight  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  expres- 
sion occurred ;  she  complained  that  she  could  not 
raise  her  arms,  and  on  rising  to  walk  she  fell.  I 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  symptoms  produced.  We 
removed  her  to  a  bed  ;  the  circulation  went  on  quite 
satisfactorily,  the  respiration  becoming  almost  anxiously 
shallow.  The  symptoms  very  rapidly  passed  off. 
Now  in  this  little  patieut  I  was  able  to  determine  veiy 
decidedly  that  sensibility  was  not  at  all  impaired  ; 


although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  paralysis  of 
motion  produced  by  the  curari  there  was  no  aflectiou 
of  the  sensory  nerves.  And  this  observation  I  was 
able  to  confirm  by  others  upon  another  little  patient. 
After  the  performance  of  these  tAvo  experiments  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  had  evidence,  firstly,  that  the 
poison  did  not  in  any  way  control  the  disease,  and 
secondly  that  even  in  small  doses  it  was  so  dangerous 
as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  pursue  the  observations. 
I  think  it  right  to  add  that  the  observations  were 
carried  on  with  extreme  care,  and  with  every  appliance 
ready  in  the  event  of  respiration  becoming  arrested. 

5408.  Were  any  of  those  cases  attended  with  pain 
at  all  ?— No. 

5409.  You  have  not  made  any  experiment  of  the 
sort  in  a  case  where  the  patient  was  suffering  pain, 
and  could  tell  you  the  effect  of  the  curari  afterwards  ? 
— ^No.  I  believe  very  few  experiments  have  been 
performed  in  which  the  administration  of  the  drug 
was  pushed  as  far  as  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
been  referring.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  for 
some  time  this  summer  with  the  most  distiuguished 
French  physiologist.  Professor  Claude  Bernard,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  first  accurate  investigation  of 
the  action  of  curari,  and  he  was  extremely  in- 
terested when  I  described  to  him  my  observations, 
and  he  thought  them  almost  singular  from  the  extent 
to  which  the  poison  had  been  pushed.  Indeed,  I 
promised  to  send  him  the  observations,  so  that  he 
might  publish  them  in  any  future  paper  which  lie 
vn'ites  on  that  subject. 

5410.  M.  Claude  Bernard  did  not  tell  you  of  any 
experiments  which  he  had  himself  made  with  cui'ari 
on  the  human  frame  ? — No ;  he  had  distinctly  not 
performed  any.  I  believe  he  told  me  that  experi- 
ments had  been  performed  with  it  at  La  Salpetriere  in 
Paris,  but  that  the  doses  had  not  been  pushed  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  cases  which  I  described. 

5411.  It  is  your  experience  that  curari  does  not 
diminish  pain  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
that.  There  are  some  facts  which  would  almost  show 
that  at  a  later  stage  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  are 
affected  by  it.  It  is,  however,  conceivable,  T  should 
say,  that  an  anassthetic  action  is  not  an  essential 
result  of  the  introduction  of  curari.  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  cui-ari  may  paralyse  the  motion  of  the 
body  without  affecting  the  sensory  nerves  or  the 
nerve  centres  of  the  body. 

5412.  ( Chairman.)  But  with  reference  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  in  inflicting  operations  in  themselves  very  painful 
upon  living  animals,  curari  ought  not  to  be  trusted  as 
taking  away  sensibility  to  pain  ? — I  should  think  not. 
I  would  add  this :  I  do  not  believe  that  physiologists 
use  it  for  that  purpose.  It  is  used  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate a  series  of  fallacies  which  obtrude  themselves 
in  physiological  experiments ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  curari  might  be  used  (in  fact  I  have  no  doubt 
it  might  be)  if  required,  even  in  connection  with 
anjesthetics.  Many  of  the  experiments  in  which 
curari  is  administered  are  not  very  painful  experiments. 
It  is  not  given  to  prevent  the  cries  or  the  movements 
of  the  animal,  but  as  I  have  said  to  eliminate  certain 
disturbing  influences. 

5413.  But  if  the  object  was  to  use  an  ansesthetic 
to  relieve  the  animal  from  pain,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  trust  to  the  operation  of  this  particular  drug  ? — It 
is  my  individual  opinion  that  it  would  not. 

5414.  {Mr.  Ilutton.)  May  I  ask  whether  your 
answer  as  to  the  absolute  anaesthesia  of  the  animals 
experimented  upon  in  your  lectures  applies  to  frogs 
also,  or  only  to  the  higher  animals  ? — It  applies  to 
all.  In  experiments  on  frogs,  however,  I  have  very 
rarely  administered  or  used  anaesthetics,  but  I  shall 
explain  to  the  Commission  why.  These  experiments 
have  been  performed  when  the  animals  have  not  been 
capable  of  suffering.  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
experiments  on  frogs  may  be  performed  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve  centres,  after  decapitation  and,  if 
need  be,  after  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  decapitation  or  destruction  of  the 
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nerve  centres  may  be  performed  with  sucli  rapidity  as 
to  cause  very  little  pain  indeed.  When  decapitation 
is  practised,  I  always  crush  the  brain,  and  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  pointing  out  to  the  students  that  I  take  that 
]irecaution  for  certain  obvious  reasons.  It  might  be 
that  in  a  cold-blooded  animal  the  structures  still  in 
connection  with  the  brain  might  retain  their  sensibility 
even  after  a  great  ha3moiThage.  There  are  innumer- 
able facts  which  make  it  almost  certain  that  if  a 
person  were  decapitated  the  head  would  not  feel. 
Now  it  is  conceivable  that  things  may  be  diflFerent  in 
cold-blooded  animals.  Their  tissues  are  capable  of 
living  for  a  longer  time  when  deprived  of  blood  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit,  after  decapi- 
tating a  frog,  of  at  once  crushing  the  head. 

5415.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Are  there  many  ex- 
periments on  frogs  in  which  you  cannot  relieve  them 
from  pain  in  the  way  which  you  have  just  described  ? 

 I  think  there  are  very  few.    I  should  like  to  point 

out  this  fact,  which  is  known  to  all  physiologists,  that 
in  cold-blooded  animals  the  life  of  the  tissues  persists 
for  a  long  time  after  the  life  of  the  body  has  ceased ; 
death  of  the  tissues  in  no  way  corresponding  in  point 
of  time  with  the  death  of  the  whole  body.  But  antes- 
thetics  might  be  used  ;  for  example,  placing  tlie  frogs 
in  a  watery  solution  of  chloroform  is  an  admiraljle 
method  of  rendering  them  very  rapidly  insensible  to 
pain  ;  they  remain  insensible  for  a  long  time  if  placed 
in  water  which  contains  very  Uttle  chloroform. 

5416.  {Mr.  Hutton.)   Have  you   studied  much 

abroad  ?  Not  for  a  long  time  ;  but  to  a  certain 

extent  both  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  and  in  Paris. 

5417.  Has  it  occurred  to  yon  to  know  much  of  the 
foreign  physiologists,  I  mean  as  distinguished  from 
medical  men  ? — Yes,  I  know  several  of  them  pretty 
intimately. 

5418.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  many  of  them 
perform  experiments  which  the  Enghsh  pysiologists 
would  mostly  regard  as  needless  and  even  wanton  ? — 
I  confess  to  you  I  do  not  beUeve  it.  I  do  not  know 
one  such.  I  will  say  all  I  know  on  the  subject.  If 
by  "wanton"  you  mean  experiments  which  are  not 
absolutely  required  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, then,  perhaps,  the  expression  is  true.  For 
example,  I  was  referring  a  short  while  ago  to  a  late 
visit  to  Paris,  and  to  my  interviews  with  Professor 
Claude  Bernard.  On  that  occasion  Professor  Claude 
Bernard  did  perform  certain  experiments  simply  for 
my  instruction;  but  these  experiments  were  by  no 
means  wanton  experiments.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
know  how  to  perform  certain  experiments  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  devise,  and  he  performed  these  ; 
and  amongst  others  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
show  me  the  eifects  of  certain  anaesthetics,  or  certain 
modes  of  administering  anesthetics,  which  made  it 
possible  to  perform  almost  any  experiment  painlessly 


on  animals.  I  have  referred  to  Professor  Claude 
Bernard  ;  I  might  refer  to  Professor  Ludwig  of  Leipsic, 
as  a  man  Avho,  I  am  certain,  is  as  cautious  in  the  pei- 
formance  of  any  experiment  on  a  living  animal  as 
any  English  physiologist  that  ever  lived,  and  who  yet 
has  been  the  teacher  of  nearly  all  the  physiologists  of 
Europe,  and  has  indoctrinated  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
in  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry.  I  think  in  the 
several  laboratories  of  Europe,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, anaesthetics  are  made  use  of,  except  in  cases 
where  their  use  would  distinctly  interfere  witli  the 
investigation. 

5419.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  I  infer  from  what  you 
said  just  now  that  Claude  Bernard  seems  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  anjesthetics  and  the  proper  mode 
of  administering  them  ? — He  has.  He  has  very  lately 
published  a  book  on  the  physiological  action  of  anes- 
thetics, a  book  of  great  interest  and  of  great  use  to 
persons  who  have  to  perform  experiments  on  living 
animals,  so  admirable  are  the  directions  for  properly 
auffisthetising  animals. 

5420.  (  Chairman.)  You  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
laboratories  like  that  of  Owens  College  will  be  multi- 
plied in  this  country  ? — I  do. 

5421.  And  you  I'egard  them  as  affbi'ding  means  of 
making  physiological  investigations  which  cannot  be 
afforded  elsewhere  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5422.  Therefore  where  such  investigations  are  per- 
formed by  private  persons  and  in  private  places,  you 
regard  them  as  exceptional  cases  ? — Yes. 

5423.  And  you  regard  those  excejitional  cases  as 
likely  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
what  you  wish  to  see  increase  ? — Yes,  very  decidedly. 

5424.  And  although  you  have  not  considered  the 
detail  of  the  subject,  yet  having  such  an  increase  of 
great  schools  in  view  you  see  no  objection  but  quite 
the  reverse  to  the  establishment  of  some  reasonable 
regulations  for  such  institutions  ? — I  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

5425.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  if  some  regu- 
lation were  proposed  on  the  subject  which  should, 
witliout  limiting  the  progress  of  science  and  the  efforts 
of  competent  scientific  people,  restrain  the  performance 
of  operations  upon  living  animals  by  incomjietent 
persons,  for  no  definite  object  and  without  proper 
precautions,  there  would  be  any  sentiment  on  your 
part  that  you  had  been  affronted  by  such  a  regulation  .'' 
— Not  at  all. 

5426.  Nor  would  you  at  all  sympathise  with  any- 
body else  who  thought  it  woidd  be  an  affront  to  the 
promoters  of  the  advance  of  science  in  this  country  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

5427.  All  therefore  would  depend  upon  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  measures  and  the  question  of  whether 
they  really  tended  to  interfere  with  the  progi'ess  of 
science  ? — Clearly. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  GOERGE  Jajvies  Allman,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


5428.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ?— 

Yes.  1 

5429.  You  have  paid,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ?— 
A  great  deal  in  a  general  way,  but  not  specially  ;  and 
I  should  be  rather  sorry,  considering  that  I  have  not 
applied  myself  specially  to  pliysiological  research,  if 
the  Commission  should  be  disposed  to  place  more 
value  on  my  evidence  than  I  do  myself. 

5430.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  practice  of  trymg 
experiments  upon  living  animals  should  be  altogether 
put  an  end  to  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

5431.  You  consider  that  those  experiments  are 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  science  ? — I  do. 

5432.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
those  experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  advance 
scieuce  and  its  apphcation  to  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
in^  in  the  human  family,  while  at  the  same  time 
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taking  measures  to  exclude  any  abuse  of  the  system  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

5433.  Now  have  you  thought  at  all  of  what  limits 
you  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  ? — I  should 
certainly  recommend  that  no  experiments  on  living 
animals  should  be  performed  Avithout  throwing  the 
animal  first  into  a  state  of  insensibility  by  some  means 
or  another,  except  in  cases  where  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility might  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  results. 

5434.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  tlie  majority  of 
experiments  upon  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  healthy  process  it  is  possible  to  perform 
those  experiments  while  the  animal  is  under  complete 
anesthesia  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

5435.  We  have  been  told  that  in  the  majority  of 
other  cases,  though  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
cannot  be  conducted  under  anaesthetics,  the  most  pain- 
ful  part  of  them  can  be,  is  that  your  opinion  ?- — Unless 
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an  actual  case  was  put  before  me  I  should  hardly  be 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

5436.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  important 
experiments  tried  to  test  particular  modes,  for  instance, 
the  tying  arteries,  and  that  while  the  original  operation 
is  painful  the  process  of  recovery  in  the  human  person 
is  not  very  painful,  and  it  is  contended  that  it  is  quite 
legitimate  to  operate  upon  an  animal  under  chloroform 
and  then  to  observe  the  process  of  recovery,  without 
of  course  its  being  possible  to  contiime  the  anaesthetic 
operation  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  perform  the 
operation  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

5437.  And  would  you  say  that  a  case  like  that  was 
a  case  which  might  be  permitted  ? — Yes,  but  you  could 
not  continue  the  animal  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form so  as  to  observe  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
case. 

5438.  That  I  assume.  The  question  I  put  to  you 
is  whether  such  an  experiment  falls  within  your 
notion  of  being  a  right  and  proper  experiment  ? — Yes. 

5439.  Have  you  considered  the  bill  which  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  it. 

5440.  And  do  you  consider  that  in  general  it  is  a 
suitable  bill ; — I  do  ;  upon  the  Avhole  I  think  the  bill 
a  good  one.  I  think  there  are  some  points  in  which 
it  might  be  improved,  but  I  think  it  very  much  better 
than  the  bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Hartismere. 

5441.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  keeping  of 
a  register  of  all  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  li\ang 
animals  ? — I  do. 

5442.  In  which  everything  that  takes  place  should 
be  recorded  with  accuracy? — All  cases  at  least  which 
are  performed  Avithout  the  application  of  anajsthetics. 

5443.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  educa* 
lion  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  exhibit  experiments  which 
are  not  performed  under  anajsthetics  ? — Certainly  not ; 
I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  such. 

5444.  Where  a  doctrine  is  already  established,  and 
the  experiment,  if  performed,  must  necessarily  give  con- 
siderable pain,  do  you  think  it  is  legitimate  to  repeat  it  ? 
— It  depends  there  very  much  upon  what  we  regard 
as  a  doctrine  being  absolutely  established.  There  are 
many  cases  I  should  say  in  which  the  evidence  brought 
forward  for  the  truth  of  certain  doctrines  stated  may 
not  bring  conviction  to  a  physiologist's  mind,  and  I 
think  under  such  circumstances  he  would  be  justified 
in  repeating  the  experiment. 

5445.  It  depends  then  upon  the  fact  of  Avhether 
the  doctrine  is  firmly  established  or  not  ? — Yes. 

5446.  But  where  a  doctrine  is  firmly  established, 
and  the  experiment  is  necessarily  very  painful,  take 
for  instance  an  experiment  upon  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  to  repeat  that  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  firmly 
established,  do  you  consider  that  legitimate  ? — I  do 
not. 

5447.  Are  there  any  other  observations  which  you 
desire  to  offer  to  the  Commission  ? — I  think  not. 

5448.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  With  regard  to  one 
answer  that  you  gave,  let  me  put  this  question  :  You 
yourself  have  never  used  experiments  upon  live 
animals  for  exhibition  to  a  class  ? — Not  for  exhibition 


to  a  class.  In  some  investigations  of  my  own  I  have 
tried  experiments  upon  frogs,  but  nothing  more. 

5449.  With  reference  to  the  actions  of  poisons  we 
have  been  told  that  in  certain  classes  the  action  of 
strychnia  upon  an  animal  has  been  exhibited,  because 
it  is  suggested  that  students  cannot  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  attending  poison  by 
strychnia  without  seeing  a  case.  W^ould  you  say  that 
2>ersons  expressing  that  opinion  are  incorrect  ? — I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  so.  I  should  not  like, 
however,  to  speak  very  positively,  as  it  is  not  a  subject 
on  which  I  have  had  any  personal  experience  ;  but  I 
should  think  that  descriptions  of  the  tetanic  results  of 
strychnia  are  so  plain  and  intelligible  that  it  does  not 
need  the  thing  to  be  actually  exhibited  to  the  students 
in  order  to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  it. 

5450.  That  would  be  your  opinion  ? — It  would  be 
my  opinion. 

5451.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  express  any 
very  strong  opinion  upon  it,  not  having  had  any  expe- 
rience in  exhibiting  to  a  class  yourself  ? — No  ;  I 
merely  give  that  as  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

5452.  {Mr.  Htitton.)  You  ^^eem  to  say  that  the 
register  of  vivisections  should  be  limited  to  experi- 
ments made  without  anajsthetics.  Now  do  you  not 
think  that  there  is  enough  doubt  about  the  complete- 
ness of  the  anaesthesia  to  make  it  desirable  that  the 
register  should  include  all  experiments  on  living 
animals,  with  a  specification  whether  they  were  under 
anfEsthesia  or  not? — Of  course  that  is  a  practical 
point  for  consideration.  If  we  Avere  sure  of  the  ex- 
periments being  performed  under  anaesthesia,  then 
I  should  say  there  was  no  necessity  for  recording 
them. 

5453.  But  one  cannot  be  sure  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  give 
anesthetics  for  the  first  few  minutes  and  to  let  the 
effect  of  the  ansesthetie  pass  off  before  the  pain  passes 
oil'  ? — If  the  effect  of  the  auEesthetic  passes  off  before 
the  pain  passes  off,  I  think  the  animal  should  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  possible,  thrown  under  a  state  of 
anaesthesia  again  immediately. 

5454.  Do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  include  in  the  register  all  experiments, 
whether  under  anaesthesia  or  not  ? — It  would  probably 
be  the  simplest  way  after  all. 

5455.  And  as  to  the  killing  of  animals  immediately 
after  the  experiment,  I  suppose  you  would  enforce 
that  in  any  case  where  they  had  been  seriously 
injured  ? — I  would. 

5456.  Unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
result  of  the  exneriment  to  watch  the  progress  in  the 
living  animal  ? — Yes,  with  that  exception,  provided 
the  injury  was  likely  to  produce  prolonged  pain  to  the 
animal. 

5457.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  you 
wish  to  say  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  except  that  I  should 
almost  feel  inclined  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Control.  I  think  that  if  physiological  ex- 
periments are  tried  in  licensed  places,  inspection 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  a  board  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  a  power  of  visiting  and  seeing  that  there 
was  no  abuse.  I  should  think  that  all  diliiculty 
would  be  got  over  by  such  a  plan  as  that. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  at  12  o'clock 
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Sir 

W.  W.  Gull, 
Bart,  M.D. 

G  Nov.  1875. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chaie. 


Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Euichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 
N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Sir  William  Withey  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


5458.  ( Chairman.)  Were  you  lately  teacher  of  phy- 
siology at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  also  teacher  of  medicine 
there  ?  — Yes. 

5459.  And  are  you  now  consulting  physician  there  ? 
—Yes. 

5460.  And  were  formerly  Fulleriau  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  ? — Yes. 

5461.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  you  are  a  physician 
in  extensive  practice  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  disease. 

5462.  You  have  paid,  I  believe,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us? 
— I  believe  I  have  unusual  attention. 

5463.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  your 
views  upon  it  V — First  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
inquired  whence  the  movement  sprang — what,  so  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  were  the  facts  which  have  excited 
public  attention,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  I  know  of 
no  facts  in  England  that  would  have  excited  such 
attention,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  (but  this  I  shall 
only  say  as  hearsay)  there  have  been  reports  of 
experiments  on  animals  abroad  which  have  excited  a 
sentiment  against  the  practice  of  vivisection.  But  I 
should  like  very  much  to  be  guarded  in  that  expres- 
sion ;  because  the  persons  who  have  performed  those 
expei'iments  are  not  here  to  answer  for  themselves  ; 
and,  besides,  I  believe  it  to  be  so  contraiy  to  the 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiiy  to  give  any  unnecessary 
pain,  or  in  any  way  to  give  licence  to  a  cruel  spirit  or 
to  an  indifferent  spirit  even,  that  I  should  be  very 
slow  without  exact  evidence  to  believe  those  reports. 
I  should  also  be  more  slow  to  believe  them,  because  I 
know  that  those  who  have  reported  them  are  not 
people  in  whom  I  should  have  confidence.  I  believe 
that  the  public  feeling  has  been  excited  by  reading  a 
recital  of  experiments  asserted  to  have  been  made, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  were  not  made  in  this  country, 
but  which  the  public  have  interpreted  as  having 
occui  red  here. 

5464.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  exjieriments  upon 
living  animals  are  necessary  for  the  progress  of  sur- 
gical and  medical  science  ? — I  am  certainly  so. 

5465.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  of  those  who  practise  such  experi- 
ments in  this  country  is  a  sentiment  of  indifference  or 
a  sentiment  of  humanity  ? — I  should  say  essentially  a 
sentiment  of  humanity. 

5466.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  great  majority  of  such 
experiments  may  be  performed  when  the  animal  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  antesthetics  ? —  Cer- 
tainly, and  they  are  so. 

5467.  That  of  the  remainder  a  majority  may  be 
performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  painful  part  is 
done  under  the  influence  of  anajsthetics  ? — Quite  so. 
I  think  there  are  but  few  experiments  performed  on 
living  creatures  where  sensation  is  not  first  removed  ; 
I  think  the  removal  of  sensation  is  necessaiy  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  experiment  very  often  or  indeed  most  often. 

5468.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  students  as  well 
as  the  professors  are  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of 
humanity,  and  would  be  intolerant  of  the  infliction  of 
pain  which  they  believed  to  be  unnecessary  ? — I 
believe  that  in  a  medical  school  anything  like  cruelty 
or  indiflerence  to  sufiering  would  be  scouted  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  students.  I  have  never  seen 
any  indifference. 

5469.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  of  that  small  remain- 
ing portion  of  expei'iments,  those  where  anaesthesia 


cannot  be  induced  without  destroying  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  there  are  many  in  which  anything 
like  protracted  agony  need  be,  or  is,  inflicted  ? —  I 
personally  know  of  none  where  suffering  forms  any 
necessary  part.  In  all  the  experiments  on  living 
creatui-es,  so  flir  as  the  mere  suffering  goes  it  compli- 
cates and  perverts  the  results. 

5470.  Take  for  instance  experiments  where  sensa- 
tion is  in  question,  those  I  presume  must  necessarily 
be  painful  ? — Yes,  there  are  very  few  of  such  ;  thei'e 
are  hardly  any  that  I  could  at  the  moment  recall.  Of 
course  science  must  have  its  own  progress  and  I  can- 
not forecast  what  line  it  may  take ;  but  there  are  very 
few  experiments  on  nerves  of  sensation. 

5471.  Then  we  may  assume  that  if  experiments  on 
the  nerves  of  sensation  Avere  repeated  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  examining  into  facts  which  liave  already 
beeu  established,  like  those  established  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  you  think  that  such  repetition  would  excite  the 
reprobation  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  the  public  in  this  country  ? — I  quite  think  it 
would. 

5472.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  whether  any  legislative  measures  may 
be  introduced  upon  the  subject  without  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  physiological  science,  and  if  any 
sucli  measures  can  be  introduced  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  them  ? — -If  legislation  were  calculated 
to  hamper  either  scientific  enquiry  or  the  pursuit  of 
science  I  should  think  it  most  deplorable. 

5473.  But  if  it  were  clear  of  that  objection  then 
you  would  see  no  difficulty  about  it,  would  you  ? — 
Even  then  I  should  see  a  moral  and  very  serious  ob- 
jection. It  would  imply  that  the  scientific  men  of 
this  country  and  the  students  of  science  required 
legislation,  which  I  deny. 

5474.  But  supposing  that  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
tion were  not  to  impede  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  hands  of  competent  and  scientific  and  studious 
persons,  but  to  prevent  vivisection  being  attempted  liy 
incompetent  and  uneducated  and  unscientific  people, 
what  would  be  your  opinion  of  such  legislation  ? — 
Then  I  should  tliink  it  superfluous,  because  I  know 
no  such  people  who  do  it ;  so  that  I  should  be  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma. 

5475.  But  if  it  were  established  to  your  satisfaction 
that  such  things  were  done,  would  you  then  see  an 
objection  to  legislation  which  should  repress  the 
practice  in  those  particular  cases  ? — I  think  the 
particular  cases  in  which  it  would  need  repression 
would  be  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals  which  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  common  law.  I  have  thought  a 
good  deal  on  the  question  how  far  any  j^ossible 
legislation  would  not  throw  a  shadow  upon  the 
fair  prospects  of  science,  and  I  feel  this,  that 
as  all  legislation  must  hamper  and  must  hinder, 
which  all  legislation  is  intended  for,  because  it  is 
intended  to  restrict,  such  restriction  where  it  was 
necessary  might  fairly,  and  might  I  am  sure,  as 
regards  public  morals  and  public  decency,  be  left  to 
the  high  sense  of  the  teachers  or  the  students  of 
science,  and  the  public ;  that  whatever  legislation 
could  do  would  be  repressive,  and  would  be  a  distinct 
assumption  that  there  was  a  public  scandal  in  a 
certain  way,  limited  more  or  less,  but  still  a  public 
scandal  calling  for  legislation  ;  because  legislation 
could  only  be  called  for  if  there  wei'e  such  a  scandal, 
and  the  prevalence  of  it  were  sufficient  for  Icgis- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDPJNCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


lation.    Now   I   must  say  that  with  my  personal 
^ari^  m"d     ^'lowledge  and  long  experience,  both  in  pubHc  and 

_2  '   '    private  life,  from  living  at  a  hospital  for  fifteen  years, 

6  Nov.  1875.    being  acquainted  with  one  of  the  greatest  schools  in 

 this  country,  having  been  occupied  with  physiology 

for  fourteen  years  of  my  life,  and  having  a  full 
acquaintance  with  medical  men  and  medical  stu- 
dents, and  with  the  diificulties  that  science  has  to 
contend  against,  and  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  I 
should  regard  any  legislation  as  repressive  or  ham- 
pering, or  as  casting  a  shadow  where  it  is  not 
deserved.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  of  abuse,  but 
I  doubt  even  that ;  I  doubt  whether  anybody  but  a 
madman  would  seek  to  inflict  pain  for  the  pleasure 
of  it ;  I  do  not  know  of  such  cases.  I  should  regard 
it  as  an  evil  day  for  this  country  if  the  Parliament  of 
England  should  think  itself  called  upon  to  interfere. 

5476.  You  would  think  it  implied  that  there  were 
abuses  in  the  country  which  you  did  not  believe  to 
exist  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  think.  I  should 
regard  it  as  throwing  a  shadow,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
our  fair  fame,  which  fair  fame  should  not,  I  think, 
receive  such  a  blot.  Moreover,  I  think  there  is  such 
a  tendency  to  ignorance  ;  there  is  such  a  tendency  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  we  now  have  ,■  there 
is  such  a  desire  to  be  governed  by  what  I  should  call 
weak  sentiment  —  1  do  not  speak  unfairly  or  un- 
kindly, but  there  is  such  a  desii'e  that  I  am  sure 
that  even  the  mildest  legislation  would  do  harm  to 
the  progress  of  science  ;  not  to  the  progress  of 
science  in  a  higher  sense,  because  I  think  it  would 
not  hinder  the  scientific  men  of  this  country  from 
pursuing  their  inquiries ;  but  I  think  it  would  prevent 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  amongst  students 
who  are  already  too  glad  to  get  their  knowledge  out 
of  books. 

5477.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  students  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  perform  these  experiments  ? — No, 
but  T  think  they  ought  to  see  them. 

5478.  But  supposing  every  opportunity  were  aflx)rded 
for  students  to  see  the  experiments,  do  you  then  think 
that  to  repress  any  tendency  to  exjjeriment  either  in 
an  indifterent  and  reckless  manner,  or  to  conduct  ex- 
periments through  the  means  of  uninstructed  and  in- 
competent people,  would  be  a  slight  upon  those  who 
were  highly  competent  and  well  instructed,  and  with 
whom  the  law  did  not  at  all  interfere  ? — It  would 
assume  that  there  were  such  people,  which  I  doubt. 

5479.  That  is  the  foundation  of  your  objection  ? — 
That  is  the  objection  that  I  have. 

5480.  If  it  were  shown  that  there  was  any  sufl[i- 
cient  cause  for  it  would  you  then  object  to  legislation  ? 
— Then  I  think  you  must  legislate  ;  then  science  is  gone 
in  this  country,  and  public  morals.  I  really  think  that. 
If  there  is  such  an  area  of  indilFerent,  ignorant,  and 
cruel  experiments  on  living  animals  as  would  wai'rant 
legislation,  then  I  seriously  think  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  great  decadence  ;  but,  as  I  believe  that  does 
not  exist,  therefore  it  is  really  for  the  fair  fame  of 
our  country  that  I  am  pleading.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  grievous  thing  that  we  should  be  put  into  a  false 
position  in  this  matter. 

5481.  In  many  countries  there  do  not  exist,  I  believe, 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  ordinary  cruelty  to  animals. 
In  England  there  is  such  a  law.  Do  you  think  that 
the  character  of  England  for  humanity  has  suffered  in 
comparison  with  those  other  countries  by  the  enact- 
ment and  continuance  of  that  law  ? — In  the  first  place 
I  do  not  know  of  the  law  ;  I  only  know  of  the  action 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ;  and  if  I  were  asked  I  should  say  that  that 
Society  has  not  done  great  service,  or  no  more  than 
would  have  resulted  without  it. 

5482.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  think  that  Eng- 
land has  suffered  in  reputation  from  the  existence  of 
that  law  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  ought  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  those  laws  would  be  made  for  the  ignorant, 
and  not  for  the  best  people  in  the  country.  I  mean 
to  say  that  there  might  be  very  different  legisla- 
tion for  the  ignorant  and  the  indifferent,  as  compared 


with  the  pursuers  of  science  and  the  students  of 
science. 

5483.  Then  you  assume  that  the  question  is  whether 
the  law  shall  operate  upon  that  highly  elevated  and 
excellent  portion  of  the  community  who  really  would 
act  humanely  without  any  law  ? — I  think  so. 

5484.  But  if  the  reason  in  this  case  should  be  the 
usual  reason  for  a  repressive  law,  that  it  shall  operate 
upon  a  totally  different  class  of  persons,  what  would 
you  say  ? — Then  I  should  see  less  objection.  I  will 
put  it  thus  :  I  can  understand  that  a  father  would 
have  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  his  children,  but  I 
should  think  it  a  very  serious  thing  if  he  had  it 
through  the  whole  of  their  life.  That  is  how  I  should 
think  of  it. 

5485.  Then  in  short  it  is  that  you  feel  a  difficulty 
lest  it  should  be  understood  that  the  highly  estimable 
and  highly  instructed  people,  with  whom  you  have 
been  principally  acquainted  in  connexion  with  this 

question  are  the  persons  pointed  at  by  the  Statute  ?  

I  should  feel  this  difficulty. 

5486.  But  if  that  were  perfectly  clear  your  objec- 
tion would  comparatively  vanish,  would  it  not  ?  Well 

not  altogether ;  because  I  should  be  troubled  with  the 
assumption  that  there  was  still  a  prevalence  of  scandal, 
which  I  doubt.  But  of  course  if  the  Commission  or 
Parliament  is  satisfied  that  there  is  such  improper 
practice  they  must  legislate;  I  however  doubt  the 
existence  of  it. 

5487.  I  suppose  it  consists  with  your  knowledge  and 
experience  that  the  disposition  to  study  physiological 
science  by  the  use  of  experiments  upon  living  animals 
has  by  no  means  attained  its  maximum  in  this  country, 
but  that  on  the  contraiy  it  is  now  making  rapid 
progress  ?— Even  that  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  so.  What  I  think  is  making  progress,  and  what 
I  hope  will  spread,  is  that  men  should  acquaint  them- 
selves more  with  the  actual  facts  of  life  as  far  as  is 
becoming.    I  do  not  know  that  scientific  inquiry  into 
living  phenomena  upon  animals  by  the  highest  teachers 
of  our  race  is  more  going  on  now  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Harvey ;  I  should  doubt  it.    I  may  tell  the 
Commission  (but  most  of  the  members  of  it  probably 
know  the  facts  better  than  I  do)  that  there  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  more  vivisection  than 
now  ;  for  instance,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  discovered  there  was  a  very  curious  excitement 
about  vivisection  ;  with  regard  to  the  transfusion  of 
blood  the  whole  thing  came  as  a  most  strange  revela- 
tion upon  the  public.    Many  vivisections  were  then 
practised. 

I  think  that  the  desire  of  all  good  teachers  to  brino- 
their  students  in  to.  relation,  as  far  as  it  is  becoming, 
with  hving  phenomena  is  increasing,  and  I  hope  it 
will  increase ;  and  I  think  that  accounts  for  physio- 
logical laboratories  ;  but  I  think  that  the  public  should 
know  that  that  is  quite  apart  from  torture  or  cruelty. 

5i88.  (Sir  J.  B.  Kars/ake.)  I  think  I  have  already 
inferred  from  what  you  say  that  you  think  it  essential 
to  the  due  teaching  of  students  that  they  should  wit- 
ness these  experiments  on  living  animals  to  some 
extent  ? — To  some  extent,  or  to  any  such  extent  as  the 
state  of  om-  knowledge  or  the  state  of  science  may 
make  desirable.  I  should  not  like  to  limit  it  by  saying 
to  what  extent,  because  to-morrow  there  may  be  a 
different  idea  from  to-day  ;  I  cannot  say  what  the 
limit  should  be. 

5489.  Now  supposing  it  were  to  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  there  were  in  this  country  persons 
largely  engaged  in  physiological  research  and  pursuits 
who  avowed  that  they  thought  they  might  perform 
operations  on  hving  animals  without  taking  the  trouble 
of  administering  anaasthetics,  except  for  their  own  con- 
venience, would  that  alter  your  judgment  at  all  as  to 
the  expediency  of  legislation  ? — Well,  it  would  not. 
I  should  say,  though  I  should  not  agree  with  such 
individuals,  and  though  I  should  think  it  a  thing,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  deprecate,  if  a  man  who 
had  more  knowledge  than  I  have,  or  more  love  of 
science  than  I  may  possess,  should  think  it  desirable 
in  the  high  purposes  of  his  mind  to  perform  a  given 
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experiment,  I  should  certainly  not  think  that  the  out- 
siders should  have  any  right  to  rush  upon  him  and 
say  "  You  shall  not."    I  am  supposing  a  man  who  in 
his  high  purposes  has  a  distinct  experiment  which  he 
thinks  should  be  performed  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  I  am  supposing  that  that  experiment 
might  imply  a  great  deal  of  suffering.    I  should  not 
think  it  desirable  to  hinder  him,  though  I  might  say 
to  him,  "  Could  not   that  Ix;  done  differently,"  or 
might  express  my  opinion  about  it,  still  I  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  defer  to  his  intentions,  believing  that 
he  would  not,  and  that  no  student  of  science  would, 
as  a  student  of  science,  do  that  Avhich  was  not  worthy 
of  him.    I  will  put  it  thus,  and  answer  the  question  in 
another  way  :  Would  it  be  considered  right  to  take  an 
unwilling  man  and  an  innocent  person,  and  slaughter 
him  for  the  public  safety  ?    Yes,  decidedly  ;  it  is 
done  every  day  in  war.    You  take  an  unwilling  man, 
and  you  slaughter  him  for  the  public  safety.    I  see  no 
reason  in  the  nature   of  the  thing  why  an  animal 
should  not  be  slaughtered  for  the  public  good,  for 
the  teaching  of  science,  if  it  should  so  seem  fit  to 
a  man  in   whose  intention   I   had   confidence.  If 
he  were  a  madman  I  think  he  should  be  brought 
under   the   law   regarding   insanity.     But   take  a 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  science — I  will  take,  for  in- 
stance, Harvey — and  I  will  suppose    that  another 
Harvey  should  come  ;  if  he  should  say,  "  I  see  my 
way  to  a  certain  inqi;iry,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it,"  I 
think  you  could  not,  or,  at  least,  should  not  hinder 
him. 

5490.  I  think  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  under- 
stood. I  am  supposing  a  case  where  a  person  avowed 
that  he  could  perform  the  operation  which  he  desired 
to  perform  after  having  put  the  animal  into  a  state  of 
anaesthesia,  but  that  he  says,  "  I  consider  that  I  am 
"  at  perfect  liberty,  without  reference  to  the  animal's 
"  feelings,  to  perform  the  operation  I  desire  to  per- 
"  form,  and  which  I  might  perform  under  the  influence 
"  of  anaesthetics,  without  resorting  to  them  at  all "  ? 
— I  think  such  a  man  should  be  blamed,  and  is  open 
to  public  censure. 

5491.  (^Chairman.)  Do  not  you  think  he  should  be 
repressed  ? — He  may  have  said  something  of  that  sort 
out  of  bravado  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  colleagues 
would  not  allow  him  to  act  in  that  manner;  they 
would  say,  "Do  no  such  a  wanton  thing  as  that  ";  I 
feel  sure  of  this,  if  1  know  humanity  at  all. 

5492.  You  think  that  the  moral  control  of  his  ac- 
quaintances ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him?  — 
Certainly ;  and  it  would  be. 

5493.  And  you  would  not  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  use 
words  which  we  have  heard  from  a  very  eminent  au- 
thority, that  iudifference  to  the  sufferings  of  animals  is 
worthy  of  all  detest.ation  and  abhorrence  ? — Certainly; 
animal  suffering  is  as  much  to  be  considered,  ceteris 
paribus,  as  human  suffering.  Certainly,  an  animal 
should  not  be  wantonly  put  to  suffering. 

5494.  {3lr.  Huxley.)  I  understand  that  you  object 
to  legislative  interference  with  scientific  men  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  abuses  in  this  country  which  could  justify  such 
interference  ? — Quito  so. 

5495.  There  is  another  consideration  which  has 
been  brought  before  us,  and  Avhich  perhaps  has  led 
scientific  men  to  feel  more  strongly  than  they  other- 
wise might  do  upon  the  question  ;  they  have  a  feeling 
that  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  necessity  for  such 
legislation,  but  that  if  such  legislation  takes  place  it 
will  be  the  worst  kind  of  legislation,  unequal  legis- 
lation, inasmuch  as  it  will  propose  to  inflict  restraints, 
or  perhaps  pains  and  penalties  upon  them  for  doing 
certain  things,  while  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, for  totally  different  motives,  and  for  what 
many  will  sav  are  far  less  worthy  motives,  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  things  without  any  legislative  in- 
terference. Are  you  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  any  feeling  of  that  kind  ? — Ves..  1  think  that  is 
a  feeling  which  does  prevail.  It  is  a  feeUng  which 
has  prevailed  with  one  of  my  friends  very  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  whole  enquiry.    But  though  I  should 
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decidedly  think  it  would  be  very  unequal  legislation,  sir 
and  though  I  think  that  aspect  of  tlae  case  is  one    W.  W.  Gull, 
which  the  Commission  and  Parliament  cannot  leave    l^art-,  M.D. 
out  of  consideration,  I  think  that  what  is  due  to    ^  ^^^^  ^ 
science  and  the  position  of  science  is  much  above  re-      ^  ' 
quiring  even  the  aid  of  what  I  should  call  such  collateral 
help.    That  is  the  tu  quoquc  argument.    I  agree  to  ' 
it  quite,  but  I  think  that  we  can  fairly  justify  our 
position,  and  more  than  justify   it,  upon   itfe  own 
merits. 

5496.  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  such  legis- 
lation as  that  under  which  cruelty  to  domestic  animals 
is  prevented,  and  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  is  not 
legislation  directed  to  the  good  of  the  thing  protected, 
and  therefore  whether  a  corresponding  legislation  in 
regard  to  scientific  experiments  might  not  be  per- 
mitted. But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  opera- 
tion we  will  say  as  spaying  a  sow  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  get  fatter  a  little  faster  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  thing  done  foi'  the  good  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  it  would  need  legislative  interference 
just  as  much  as  scientific  experiments  ? — Yes. 

5497.  Not  to  mention  a  hundred  other  instances 
that  occur  to  one  ? — Science  I  think  justifies  itself. 
But  if  I  wished  to  justify  it  on  the  lower  ground  that 
there  are  other  kinds  of  vivisection,  if  you  call  it  so, 
which  are  not  prevented,  one  might  even  go  you  know 
very  mucli  further.  I  quite  think  it  would  be,  as 
your  question  suggests,  unequal  legislation,  but  I  was 
anxious,  if  I  could,  to  keei)  the  claims  of  science  apart 
from  those  low  grounds.  I  should  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  did  quite  enter  into  that  argument,  but 
that  1  thought  science  should  be  kept  from  any 
interference  on  such  grounds. 

5498.  As  regards  the  increase  of  demonstrative 
teaching  to  which  (if  I  may  say  so)  you  justly  attach 
so  much  importance,  may  I  ask  you,  as  having  so 
much  experience  as  a  teacher,  whether  it  is  not  your 
opinion  that  the  spread  of  careful  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  laboratories  is  probably  more  calculated  than 
anything  else  to  diminish  any  tendency  which  may 
exist  towards  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  should  like  to  add  that  ignorance  is  wanton 
and  cruel,  and  not  knowledge.  They  are  opposed 
in  this. 

5499.  (^Chairman.)  May  I  ask  you  then  whether 
the  effect  of  legislation  would  not  be  to  act  upon 
ignorance  and  to  leave  knowledge  untouched  r — I 
should  like  to  know  what  ignorance,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  ignorance  thus  referred  to.  I  can 
understand  that  as  Parliament  is  omnipotent  it  may 
legislate  for  anything,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
legislate  for  a  thing  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
exist;  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  may  observe  that 
noticing  the  number  of  clergy  whose  names  were 
appended  to  a  public  address  on  this  subject,  and 
reflecting  what  motive  (for  knowledge  it  could  not 
have  been)  could  have  actuated  them,  I  thought  I 
could  see  the  same  spirit  as  animated  the  Papal 
authority  in  the  repression  of  intellectual  progress, 
and  I  feel  as  sure  as  one  can  be  of  an  ordinary 
impression  that  there  is  this  animus  in  the  matter. 
We  have  many  motives  of  which  we  are  unconscious, 
and  I  suspect  that  if  we  could  analyse  all  the  cir- 
cumstances we  should  find  there  is  a  feeling  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  enquiring  into  the  profound  mysteries, 
as  they  are  called,  of  living  things. 

5500.  {Mr.  Hiixh'y.)  From  what  you  have  told  us 
there  are  probably  few  jjersons  who  are  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  medical  students  of  London 
than  yourself  ? — Perhaps  very  few.  I  lived  15  years 
in  Guy's  Hospital  with  them,  and  I  was  occupied 
in  all  30  years  with  them  there. 

5501.  A  statement  has  been  made  publicly  which 
I  will  read  to  you  directly,  that  the  English  medical 
student  is  attracted  by  sights  of  suffering,  and  is  likely 
to  throng  exhibitions  of  animal  torture  as  he  would 
throng  no  other  exhibition.  Is  that  in  accordance 
with  your  experience  of  the  English  medical  students  ? 
— I  should  say  utterly  contrary,  and  a  very  serious 
libel  upon  medical  students. 
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5502.  The  statement  to  which  I  refer  is  contained 
W  WGull  in  ^  paper  called  "  The  moral  aspects  of  Vivisection," 
Bart  Im.B.    written  by  Frances  Power  Cobb,  and  the  statement  is 

'  this  :  After  speaking  about  students  trooping  out  to 

6  Nov.  1875.    see  an  animal  killed,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "The  same 

  "  keenness  of  observation,  or  a  memory  of  their  own 

"  youthful  insensibility,  ought  to  teach  all  professors 
"  of  physiology  that  they  are  indulging  a  maleficent 
"  tendency  wliicli  already  exists  in  their  pupils  dis- 
"  position  when  they  invite  mere  lads  of  tlie  Bob 
"  Sawyer  type  to  watch  their  frightful  experiments, 
"  the  iriore  frightful,  so  much  alas !  the  more  attrac- 
"  tive."  In  the  whole  course  of  your  experience 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  w^hich  could  cause  even 
the  remotest  justification  of  that  phraseology  ? — I 
have  not. 

5503.  Hutton.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  thought  the  law  against  cruelty  to 
animals  was  made  for  the  ignorant,  and  not  meant  for 
the  educated  in  case  they  should  be  cruel  ? — I  cannot 
say,  of  course,  what  was  the  animus  of  such  legis- 
lation, but  I  should  suppose  that  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  chiefly  intended 
for  those  who  were  cruel. 

5504.  I  speak,  not  of  the  society,  but  of  the  Act 
with  reference  to  cruelty  to  animals.  Do  you  not 
think  it  should  be  applied  to  the  educated  if  they 
were  cruel  ? — Wherever  there  is  cruelty  it  should  be 
applied,  of  course. 

5505.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  experiments  of 
a  painful  kind  were  hardly  in  any  cases  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  science  ;  that  they  were  so  few,  in 
fact,  that  the  number  was  insignificant.  Was  tliat 
your  meaning  ? — I  said  that  as  regards  the  teaching 
of  physiology  such  experiments  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant. 

5506.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  even  as 
regarded  physiological  inquiry  they  Avere  so  ? — I  said 
that  as  regarded  inquiry  I  could  not  say  that ;  but 
whoever  should  be  pursuing  an  inquiry  must  be  left 
to  his  own  mind  and  his  high  purposes,  and  to  the 
consideration  how  far  pain  was  necessary. 

5507.  But  you  would  not  deny  that  a  very  large 
■  number  even  of  demonstrative  experiments  may  be 

painful,  and  that  many  teachers  would  regard  them 
as  necessary,  while  others  would  not  ? — I  could  not 
answer  for  all  teachers ;  but  I  should  deny  that  there 
were  painful  experiments  usually  required  in  scientific 
demonstration. 

5508.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  exhibition, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  of  poisons  upon  animals. 
They  clearly  cannot  be  made  always  painless  ? — That 
depends  upon  the  poison. 

5509.  Take  strychnine  for  instance  ? — But  wo  do 
not  poison  animals  often  with  strychnine.  There  may 
be  such  instances,  but  that  is  not  often  done. 

5510.  We  have  had  various  lecturers  before  us 
saying  that  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  classes 
to  see  those  experiments  ? — If  they  were  men  worthy 
to  occupy  the  position  of  teachers,  and  high  minded 
men,  I  Avould  not  stand  in  their  way,  though  I  might 
not  myself  think  it  necessary  to  show  those  experi- 
ments.   I  think  there  are  not  many  such  experiments. 

5511.  What  would  you  say  of  the  experiments  on 
the  nerve  system — on  the  sensory  nerves  ?— If  you  will 
tell  me  what  experiments  are  made  on  sensory  nerves 
at  this  moment  to  demonstrate  to  students  I  will 
answer  the  question. 

5512.  Take  such  experiments  as  Sir  Charles  Bell's  ? 
— But  they  are  not  now  repeated  before  classes. 

5513.  But  we  have  had  evidence  that  such  an 
experiment  might  be  a  legitimate  one  to  show  to  the 
ordinary  medical  student  ? — If  a  man  is  worthy  of  the 
position  of  a  teacher,  and  is  open  to  public  opinion,  if 
he  should  think  it  desirable  to  perform  any  experiment 
I  would  not  stand  in  his  way.  If  he  erred  against 
public  decency  he  would  be  0])en  to  animadversion. 
I  think  it  is  quite  beyond  my  power  or  knowledge  to 
say  to  any  teacher  of  character,  "You  shall  only 
teach  in  my  way  "  ;  it  comes  back  again  to  the  papal 
authority  which  says  "You  shall   only   read  these 


books."  It  would  be  saying  in  fact  that  there  is  to  be 
a  physiological  Index  Expurgatorius. 

5514.  Supposing  it  were  recommended  to  try  some 
of  these  experiments  on  human  beings  you  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  that ;  there  is  a  papal  index  as  you 
call  it  there  ? — Biit  if  that  were  done  the  law  woiild 
repress  it,  therefore  we  do  not  want  legislation. 

5515.  It  is  not  any  more  a  papal  index  in  one  case 
than  the  other  ;  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  is  it  not  ? — 
Everything  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  think  you  and 
I  are  but  qviestions  of  degree  ;  all  is  but  degree. 

5516.  I  want  to  get  at  this — how  many  of  these 
experiments  which  are  really  painful  you  think  desi- 
rable ?  You  say  that  for  demonstration  very  few ;  but 
are  there  not  vei'y  many  performed  for  the  purposes  of 
inquiry  ? — I  may  state  that  I  sent  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith  to 
ask  him  to  inform  me  what  was  going  on  at  Guy's  on 
this  matter.  I  said,  "  will  you  inform  me  what  amount 
"  of  physiological  demonstration  goes  on  at  Guy's  lios- 
"  pital  day  by  day ;"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
"  little  or  none  at  all;"  I  said,  "  do  not  the  students 
"  come  ?  "  he  said,  I  only  get  about  two  students  out 
"  of  300  to  come  and  see  physiological  demon- 
"  strations." 

5517.  But  I  say,  putting  aside  the  question  of  de- 
monstrations altogether,  are  there  not  a  very  large 
number  of  exceedingly  painful  experiments  that  have 
been  tried,  and  are  being  suggested  eveiy  day  and 
will  be  tried  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  ? — If 
you  come  to  the  question  of  investigation  that  is  a 
thing  wdiich  I  think  you  mxist  not  touch.  If  the 
investigators  of  science  are  to  be  legislated  for,  then 
science  must  go  to  some  other  country.  If  we  are  to 
lay  down  how  investigators  of  science  are  to  make  their 
investigations  they  Avill  have  to  go  elsewhere,  that  is 
quite  clear,  therefore  I  should  not  dare  to  put  any 
limit  to  investigation. 

5518.  Now  Avould  you  hold  to  that  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  there  are  biologists  who  regard  the  suffer- 
ings of  animals  as  perfectly  indifferent,  and  regard  the 
waste  of  a  few  minutes  of  their  own  time  in  admini- 
stering ana3sthetics  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
agony  of  the  creature  ? — There  are  so  many  "  ifs " 
you  see  there,  but  I  doubt  the  fact. 

5519.  Would  you  kindly  answer  the  hypothetical 
question  which  I  have  put  ? — I  think  that  the  hypo- 
thetical question  is  so  far  contrary  to  the  fact  that 
any  categorical  answer  to  it  assumes  the  condition 
that  there  are  such  people.  I  see  the  logic  at  once. 
The  object  is  to  assume  a  hypothetical  condition,  and 
to  get  a  definite  answer  to  the  hypothetical  condition, 
and  then  to  use  the  answer  as  if  such  things  occurred. 
You  first  put  a  hypothetical  condition,  and  you  want 
a  categorical  answer,  and  from  the  categorical  answer 
you  Avould  argue  towards  the  hypothetical  condition. 

5520.  Perhaps  I  may  inform  you  that  we  have  had 
a  witness,  of  very  high  scientific  character  indeed 
before  us,  who  did  assext  that  view  of  the  case,  and 
Avho  asserted  also  that  he  believed  that  a  very  large 
number  of  scientific  investigators  on  the  Continent 
shared  his  view ;  now  would  that  alter  your  view  of 
the  matter  ? — It  would  not  alter  my  view  of  the 
matter  as  regards  this  country ;  because  it  does  not 
touch  this  country  as  far  as  I  see.  It  Avould  affect 
me  as  it  Avould  affect  you.  I  should  think  that  a  man 
Avho  talked  so  Avas  talking  at  random,  and  laying  him- 
self open  to  A^ery  serious  animad\"ersion. 

5521.  The  point  of  niy  question  Avas  this,  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  acquainted  Avith  physiologists 
Avho  are  also  medical  men,  and  Avho  take  naturally 
the  humane  view  that  medical  men  do  take  of  all 
suffering,  but  that  a  large  school  of  physiologists  are 
noAV  springing  up  Avhose  sole  interest  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  who  might  fairly 
regard,  as  this  gentleman  to  Avhom  I  have  referred 
did  regard,  the  question  of  suffering  as  immaterial ; 
Avhat  I  Avished  to  ascertain  was,  if  there  Avas  any 
chance  of  that,  would  you  object  to  putting  limits 
on  that  kind  of  inquiry  ? — I  should  certainly  say  that 
when  such  a  state  of  things  occurs,  if  it  cannot  be 
repressed  by  the  public  feeling  of  those  around  such 
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a  man  (which  I  feel  sure  it  would),  then  it  would 
really  be  a  matter  for  legislation.  You  put  it  hypo- 
thetically  that  there  is  coming  such  a  race,  but  I  do 
not  know  that. 

5522.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  life,  without  any  association  with 
the  alleviation  of  human  sulFering,  is  not  unlikely  to 
give  rise  to  a  less  careful  school  than  that  of  the 
scientific  medical  men  ? — Well,  I  am  not  so  certain 
of  that  ;  because  to  the  scientific  inquirer  i)ain  is  a 
fact  like  other  things  ;  pain  is  a  fact  which  he  has 
to  consider. 

5523.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  wishes  to 
prevent  the  pain,  does  it  ? — But  I  do  not  think  it 
follows  that  he  would  not  prevent  it. 

5524.  No;  but.  that  he  may  regard  it  simply  as  a 
scientific  fact.  However,  I  only  wish  to  put  tliis 
question  :  do  not  you  think  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  where  a  school  of  physiologists  Avhose  only  view 
is  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is  spring- 
ing up,  there  may  be  mucli  more  carelessness  of 
suffering  being  inflicted  than  there  would  be  in  schools 
of  physiologists  who  had  always  been  associated  with 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  ? — If  I  were  to  say  I  did 
I  should  be  saying  what  I  do  not  believe;  l^ecause 
that  would  be  saying  that  I  believe  Mr.  Huxley  is 
more  cruel  than  I  am ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  Mr.  Huxley  would  be  more  cruel  than  I  should 
be,  although  he  is  a  physiologist  who  has  not  to  do 
witli  the  cure  of  disease,  and  I  have. 

5525.  May  I  ask  you,  as  you  are  a  great  physician, 
whether  you  can  enumerate  to  us  any  considerable 
number  of  therapeutic  remedies  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  this  process  of  vivisection  ;  I  am  of  course 
distinguishing  between  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  upon 
which  everybody  knows  light  has  been  thrown  l)y  it, 
and  therapeutics  ? — The  cases  bristle  around  us  every- 
where. Our  knowledge  of  dropsical  affections,  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  of  engorgement  of  the  liver,  and 
the  wl)ole  category  of  such  affections  is  due  to  Har- 
vey's discovery  of  the  circulation.  We  knew  nothing 
about  them  before.  Knowing  therefore  their  causes 
we  are  able  in  the  same  directions  to  apply  the  reme- 
dies. Then  again  that  same  discovery  of  Harvey's 
taught  us  the  use  of  transfusion  of  the  blood  in  case 
of  hajmorrhage,  which  is  a  cure  for  it.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  experiments  on  arteries  showed  the  surgeons 
that  they  could  cure  aneurism  of  the  larger  vessels, 
even  to  the  extent  of  tying  the  largest  vessel  in  the 
body ;  he  tied  the  aorta  of  a  dog,  and  the  dog 
recovered.  Hall,  by  his  experiments  on  the  nervous 
system,  pointed  out  to  us  tlie  theory  of  all  the  spas- 
modic affections,  and  how  to  apply  our  treatment  by 
removing  the  exciting  cause  ;  it  might  be  a  tooth  ;  it 
might  be  aspicula  on  a  bone  ;  it  might  i)c  the  irritation 
of  a  Avound  ;  all  of  which  is  essentially  therapeutic. 

5526.  But  have  you  any  improved  mode  of  healing 
a  wound  which  has  resulted  from  these  experiments  ? 
— Yes.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  stuck  his  leg 
through  a  windoAV  by  accident,  and  some  glass  got  in 
it,  you  would  twenty  times  more  carefully  examine 
that  wound  to  remove  the  particles  of  glass  Avith  our 
present  knowledge  of  reflex  action  than  you  would 
have  done  before. 

5527.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Are  thci-e  not  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  epilepsy  arising  from  local  causes 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ;  and  which  are  entirely  cured  in 
that  way.  So  that  it  is  essentially  therapeutic.  If  I 
went  into  therapeutics  as  connected  with  the  functions 
of  the  nerves  I  should  have  to  extend  my  remai'ks  to 
the  widest  extent ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  would 
stop.  Our  knowledge  on  this  is  all  due  to  experi- 
ments on  living  creatures,  and  coidd  not  have  been 
gained  otherwise,  but  they  were  not  attended  with 
great  suffering, 

5528.  {Mr.  Hutton.')  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
therapeutic  remedies  discovered  ? — I  have  mentioned 
removing  the  cause  of  irritation ;  a  worm  in  a  boy's 
inteslines  for  example  ;  a  spicula  on  a  bone  ;  and  so 
on  ;  cases  of  jjcople  lialde  to  asthma  by  reflex  irrita- 
1ion  ;  the  examples  arc  of  the  widest  kind.    Then  our 
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present  theories  of  inflammation  which  is  the  monslor 

fact  of  disease,  have  been  elucidated  more  by  experi-     ,1'  I' '  a^"?.' 

.      ,            .             ^,                      •'       i           Bart.,  Al.D. 
ments  on  animals  than  m  any  other  way.  . 

5529.  But  whal-  remedies  have  been  discovered  by    g  Nov.  1875. 

such  experiments  ? — We  must  first  know  the  cn uses   

and  then  the  remedies.    We  have  learned  that  inflnui- 

matory  action  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  is  lUio 
to  disturbed  nerve  functions  ;  and  therefoi'e,  instead 
of  treating  inflammatory  action  by  antiphlogistic 
methods,  avo  have  learned  to  support  the  nervous 
system,  and  our  patients  have  recovered.  That  is 
therapeutics  of  the  vei-y  highest  kind,  and  that  has 
been  the  great  fact  of  modern  therapeutics.  Then 
Avith  regard  to  tubercle — there  are  some  very  curious 
facts  now  coming  to  light  about  tubercle  and  tiio 
tuberculous  condition  througli  experiments  on  living 
animals.  I  do  not  say  at  present  our  tlier;ipcutics  are 
much,  but  there  are  lines  of  experiment  Avhich  seem 
to  promise  great  help  in  therapeutics.  Some  wounds 
or  scrofulous  glands  Avhich  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  relief  to  the  system  and  even 
promoted,  tliere  seems  reason  to  think  may  become 
seats  from  Avhich  the  semina  of  disease  may  spread ; 
and  if  it  should  so  turn  out,  we  may  be  able  to  .stop 
many  of  the  tuberculous  afl^ections  in  their  bud.  I  do 
not  say  Ave  shall,  but  still  there  is  a  line  which  seems 
to  be  opening  in  that  Avay  by  experiments  on  living 
animals.  Then  again  tlie  Avhole  theory  of  vaccina- 
tion came  from  experiments  on  living  animals.  It 
is  true  that  Jenner  was  taught  vaccination  through 
the  people  Avho  took  coAv-pox  from  the  cows,  but 
Ave  did  not  knoAV  all  it  meant.  IJy  Mr.  Ceeley's 
experimeuts  on  animals,  by  re-A'accination  from  the 
human  subject,  Ave  learnt  the  real  bearing  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  A'accination  is  highly  therapeutic.  It  has 
saved  more  lives  I  believe  tium  any  other  known  fact. 

5530.  {Chairman.)  I  think  1  remember  hearing 
you  once  say  at  the  London  University  that  it  had 
saved  more  lives  than  ail  the  other  discoveries  put 
together  ? — It  has  been  put  thus  ; — that  the  Avars  of 
Napoleon  Avere  A'ery  destructive,  but  that  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  Avhich  was  about  that  time, 
saved  more  Ha'Cs  than  his  Avars  destroyed. 

5531.  Was  it  by  you  that  that  Avas  stated  ? — No. 

5532.  But  you  adopt  it  ? — I  adopt  it  entirely. 

5533.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Have  you  ever  suggested 
that  certain  surgical  modifications  of  the  living  body 
might  be  made  Avhicii  might  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations,  and  might  really  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  permanently  ? — No ;  I  Avill  explain 
Avhat  I  did  say,  though  it  did  not  merit  the  name 
of  a  suggestion,  and  it  AA^as  rather  meant  of  lightness 
than  of  gravity. 

5534.  Was  it  not  said  to  students  ? — No.  I  Avas 
President  of  the  Clinical  Society,  and  it  was  said  to 
a  number  of  members  of  my  profession,  and  not 
to  students  ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  said  to  stu- 
dents I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  maintain  that 
science  may  hereafter  show  that  in  our  bodies  there 
may  be  superfluous  parts,  relicta  of  ancestral  relations, 
Avhich  linger  in  us,  and  Avhich  (though  I  do  not 
know  them  now)  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  use- 
less, and  that  it  is  a  conceivable  object  of  science  to 
find  them  out,  and  it  might  even  be  a  conceivable 
object  of  practice  to  remove  them. 

5535.  Would  you  justify  experiments  upon  living 
annuals  for  investigations  of  that  description  ? — I 
should  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  think  avc  are 
ripe  enough  for  such  inquiries  ;  but  Ave  may  become 
ripe  enough  hereafter. 

5536.  Do  you  point  to  the  sideen,  or  Avhat  kind  of 
redundant  organ  ? — As  one  example  the  prepuce  is 
considered  to  be  redundant,  and  its  removal  useful. 

5537.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  The  teeth  Avhich  are  present 
in  the  jaAvs  of  the  festal  Avhale  is  a  fact  of  the  class  to 
Avhich  you  refer,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5538.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Is  it  borne  out  tluit  modifica- 
tions caused  by  these  surgical  operations  are  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations  ? — I  did  not  atiirm  they 
Avere  ;  but  what  I  hinted  Avas  this  :  Pointing  lo  my 
friends   the  surgeons,   I   said,  "Should  advancing 
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"  knowledge  show  that  we  have  superfluous  parts  or 
"  organs,  and  especially  if  these  are  liable  to  disease, 
"  what  a  land  of  promise  for  operations  !  "  But  that 
was  merely  hypothetical ;  it  was  no  real  suggestion 
that  the  surgeon  was  now  to  be  called  in. 

5539.  It  was  a  joke,  was  it  ? — No,  indeed  it  was 
not  a  joke.    I  should  say  it  was  an  anticipation. 

5540.  ( Chairman.)  You  would  rather  say  it  was 
leviore  plectro  ? — Yes. 

5541.  (Mr.  Huxley.)  But  if  you  were  disposed  to 
argue  the  case  you  would  have  such  facts  as  those 
relating  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  effects 
of  injury,  recently  brought  forward  by  Brown-Sequard 
to  back  you ;  there  is  a  basis  of  argumentation  for  you 
to  go  upon  there  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  think  the  thing 
was  ripe  for  assertion. 

5542.  {^Mr.  Hutton.)  You  would  not  justify  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  for  a  hypothesis  so  crude  as 
that  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  not  perform  experi- 


ments at  the  moment  for  such  a  hypothesis,  nor  should 
I  recommend  others  to  do  so. 

5543.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  But  there  really  is  no  subject 
at  the  present  time  of  greater  importance  in  Bio- 
logical science  than  hereditary  transmission,  is  there  ? 
— It  is  most  important. 

5544.  And  1  presume  that  if  a  competent  person 
thought  it  desirable  to  perform  experiments  on  here- 
ditary transmission,  you  would  not  say  that  it  was 
wanton  conduct  ? — Certainly  not. 

5545.  (J/r.  Hutton.)  As  regards  remedial  dinigs,are 
there  many  which  you  could  enumerate  which  have 
been  discovered  by  these  processes  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  drugs. 

5546.  But  there  are  some  drugs,  such  as  quinine 
and  others,  which  are  useful,  but  which  have  not  been 
so  discovered  ? — Of  course  I  do  not  think  that  all 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  vivisection. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Mr.  George  Richard  Jesse 
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  5551.  {Chairman.)  When  we  adjourned  the  other 

day,  there  had  not  been  time  for  you  to  finish  your 
statement.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  proceed  with 
it  now  ? — With  regard  to  the  list  which  I  was  then 
requested  to  furnish  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection,  I  may  state  that  I 
am  having  it  prepared.  In  regard  to  Mr.  E.  C.  May's 
letter,  which  the  Commission,  I  think,  demurred  to 
printing  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  score  that  he  being 
alive,  he  ought  to  give  evidence  himself,  I  have 
communicated  with  him,  and  he  tells  me  th.it  he  has 
wi'itten  to  the  Commissioners  to  state  respectfully 
that  his  health  totally  precludes  him  from  coming 
here.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  presume  that 
you  will  receive  tbe  letter  and  print  it. 

5552.  At  all  events  the  Commission  cannot  receive 
it  from  you.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your 
statement  ? — Your  decision  has  quite  taken  the 
Society  by  surprise.  We  thought,  and  doubtless 
correctly,  judging  from  the  copy  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vivisection,  that  you  had  the  power  to 
do  that ;  as  it  says,  "  To  call  for,  have  access  to,  and 
"  examine  all  such  books,  documents,  and  papers  as 
"  may  afford  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject, 

4  ■'  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by 
"  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever."  I 
merely  mention  that  lest  you  should  have  forgotten 
it. 

5553.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  Avith 
your  statement  ? — Certainly,  having  done  all  that 
I  can  upon  that  point.  Then  I  think  the  Commission 
also  objected  to  allow  me  to  read  even  a  passage  from 
the  works  of  Chalmers  ;  is  that  so  ? 

5554.  It  is  so  ? — I  understood  that  that  was  on  the 
ground  that  I  could  not  state  in  what  portion  of  his 
works  it  occurred  ;  but  one  of  our  Society  has  been 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have  this  morning 
received  the  particulars. 

5555.  What  you  were  told  the  other  day  was  that 
if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  reference 
it  was  open  to  you  to  do  so.  As  I  understand,  you 
were  not  able  then  to  put  in  the  reference,  but  you 
are  now  ? — I  am. 

5556.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  put  in  the 
reference  we  will  take  notice  of  it  ? — The  extract  is 
from  a  sermon  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  published 
in  Edinburgh,  March  5th,  1826.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  Scotch  divine  might  have  been  heard 
against  Scotch  vivisectors.  The  sermon  is  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  second  edition,  published  by 
Chalmers  and  Collins,  Glasgow,  1826.  Then  the 
Society  wishes  to  express  most  respectfully  its  regret 
that  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  issue 
a  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as 
torturing  animals  is  contrary  to  the  existing  law  ; 
and  the  Society  most  respectfully  wishes  to  submit 
that  M' hat  is  required  on  this  question  at  present,  is 


recalled  and  further  examined. 

to  enforce  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  which  is  this  : 
the  Act  12th  and  13th  Victoria,  chapter  92,  passed 
August  1st,  1849,  entitled  "An  Act  for  ^the  more 
"  eifectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals."  Sec- 
tion 1  repeals  5  and  6  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  59, 
and  7  William  the 'Fourth  and  1  Victoria,  chapter  66. 
Section  2  is,  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
"  shall  cruelly  beat,  ill-treat,  over-drive,  abuse,  or 
"  torture,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cruelly  beaten, 
"  ill-treated,  over-driven,  abused,  or  tortured  any 
"  animal,  every  such  offender  shall  for  every  such 
"  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  laenalty  not  exceeding  5/." 
There  is  more  in  the  Act,  but  that  I  think  is  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  read.  The  Society  has 
received  very  numerous  letters  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  abroad,  even  I  think  as  far  as 
Peru,  expressing  great  feeling  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  very  strongest  indignation  which  language  can 
express  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  vivisectors.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  suppose,  (though  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
about  that,  to  read  these  documents ;  but  I  should 
like  to  read  one  that  I  received  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
many  more.  Of  course  we  think,  and  I  believe  the 
public  will  think,  these  letters  very  important  on  this 
question  ;  because  they  express  the  sentiments  of  a 
great  number  of  people  of  education  and  rank. 

The  witness   withdrew,  and    the  Commission 
deliberated, 

After  a  short  time  the  witness  was  again  called  in. 

5557.  (  Chairman.)  You  have  offered  us  in  evidence 
a  letter  which  we  understand  comes  from  Peru  ? — 
No  ;  I  said  we  had  had  letters  even  from  as  far  as 
Peru. 

5558.  What  is  the  letter  that  you  wish  to  read  to 
the  Commission  ? — It  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection. 

5559.  From  whom  ? — From  a  clergyman  who  was 
educated  as  a  physician ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  physician  too. 

5560.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Devonshire. 

5561.  Then  the  same  principle  which  prevents  our 
receiving  Mr.  May's  letter  will  prevent  our  receiving 
any  other  letter  addressed  to  you  by  somebody  who 
is  not  here  to  be  examined  by  us. 

( Witness.)  That  applies  to  all  letters  which  have 
been  received,  doubtless,  by  tbe  association  on  the 
subject  of  vivisection  ;  very  good,  I  am  sony  to 
hear  it. 

( Chairman.)  There  are  some  limits  to  all  things. 
When  a  decision  is  communicated  to  you  by  the 
Commission  will  you  be  good  enough  to  accept  it,  and 
not  to  argue  it  ? 

( Witness.)  There  are  limits  to  all  things.  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  I  have  come  here  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  I  represent  a  society.  I 
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beg  leave  to  say  also  that  when  I  was  here  on  a  below  with  the  crura  cerebri,  the  tuber  annulare,  the 

previous  occasion  there  were  marks  of  disrespect  fi-om  medulla    oblongata,  the    pyramids,  and   the  spinal 

one  end  of  the  table  which  I  did  not  think  it  worth  marrow ;  above,  with  all  the  cerebral  membrane,  all 

my  while  then  to  notice,  but  as  I  have  been  spoken  to  the  convolutions,  the  non-fibrous  grey  substance  of 

in  this  manner,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  their  surface,  with  the  different  commissures,  as  the 

any  person  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  should  behave  anterior  commissure,  the  great  commissure  or  corpus 

in  that  way  to  a  witness.  callosum ;    with    the   fornix,   the   septum  lucidum. 

( Chairman^  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  leave  Thus  there  does  not  exist  a  cerebral  part  which  we 

us  to  ourselves  for  a  little  while  ?  do  not  know  to  have  numerous  connections  with  other 

^,       .         ,1         -^1  T  1         „  +,-rr,<i  parts.    I  do  not  except  even  the  corpora  mammilaria, 

The  witness  then  withdrew,  and  after  a  short  time  f       .  ,     r  ■  x-    tu  i        o  mi 

xuL,  wiuucon  tu^i  11  1  •  the  pmeal  gland,  the  infundibulum,  &c.    The  con- 

was  asam  called  in.  r     1  -11  ^-11 

»  nections  yet  unknown  are  unquestionably  still  more 

5562.  ( Chairman^)  I  am  desired  by  every  member  numerous.  (Gall,  I.e.,  p.  240,  sqq.)  Sir  C.  Bell  has 
of  the  Commission  who  is  here  present  to  disclaim  all  lately  imitated  Gall  in  objecting  to  vivisections  as  a 
intention  of  having  shown  any  mark  of  disrespect  to  means  of  discovery.  Gall's  nature  was  most  tender, 
you  upon  the  former  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  He  had  a  horror  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor  brutes, 
may  say  the  same  with  regard  to  any  colleague  who  and  would  allow  Dr.  Magendie  to  be  little  more  than 
may  have  been  then  present,  and  may  not  be  present  a,  canicide.  He  always  kept  birds  and  dogs  in  his 
now.  Now  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  you  withdraw  house  at  Paris,  and  I  have  seen  him  kiss  his  horses  on 
that  imputation  ? — I  stated  my  belief  at  the  time.  I  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  his  country  house,  and 
felt  confident  of  it.  I  thought  it  even  attracted  your  then  stand  to  receive  the  caresses  of  several  immense 
own  observation.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  so  ?  Did  any-  bloodhounds  which  put  their  fore  legs  upon  his 
thing  of  the  kind  attract  your  observation  on  a  shoulders.  (See  his  glowing  remarks  on  cruelty  to 
previous  occasion  ?  brutes,  I.e.,  4to.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  196,  8vo.,  t.  v.,  p.  259, 

5563.  I  have  told  you  on  the  part  of  all  my  col-  sq.)." 

leagues  here  present  that  they  individually  disclaim  Then  on  page  426  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Hence  the 

any  such  intention,  and  I  ask  you,  therefore,  whether  contradictory  and  strange  observations  and  inferences 

you  withdraw  the  imputation  ? — Under  those  circum-  of  most  experimenters  on  the  brain  of  living  brutes." 

stances,  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  And  on  page  427:  "  In  opposition  to  M.  Fleurens, 

find  that  I  was  mistaken.  MM.  Fouville   and  Pinel  Grand-Champs  ascribe  to 

5564.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ?  the  cerebellum  the  function  of  sensation.    M.  Fleurens, 

 "  Human  Physiology,  by   John  Elliotson,  M.D.,  after  removing  the  cerebrum,  declared  all  sensation 

"  Cantab,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  and  volition  to  be  lost.    M.  Bouillaud  found  animals 

"  Physicians,  President  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  go  deprived  give  signs  of  pain,  and  exert  will  in 

"  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  endeavouring   to    escape    (Dr.  Magendie's  Journal, 

"  London,    and   Physician    to   University    College  t.  x.  p.  36  sqq.)." 

"  Hospital,  formerly    Physician    to    St.    Thomas's  The  society's  object  in  bringing  forward  some  of 

"  Hospital,  and  President   of  the   Royal  Medical  these  Avorks  is  not  only  to  show  the  cruelties  perpe- 

"  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  &c."     "  London,  trated  upon  our  weaker  fellow  creatm'es,  commonly 

"  Lono-man,  and  Company,  1840"  (that  is  enough  to  termed  animals,  but  to  show  the  demoralising  effects 

enable  you  to  identify  the  book).     On  page  448  I  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  perpetrate  them,  and 

Pead  :  which,  of  course,  must  tend  to  spread  through  society, 

"  I  will  not  presume    and  particularly  when,  as  now  it  appears,  that  these 

 the  French  Institute  in  1826."  things  are  to  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls.    Now  I  am 

Then  at  page  428  there  is  this  :  going  to  quote  here  a  man  of  the  first  eminence  as  a 

"  Dr.  Magendie,  who  cut  Jiving  animals  here  and  veterinary  surgeon.    The  book  from  which  I  take  the 

therewith  no  definite  object,  but  just  to  see  what  quotation  is  "  The  Obligation  and  Extent  of  Humanity 

would  happen,  informs  us  that,"  and  so  on.  to  Brutes,  principally  considered  with  reference  to  the 

Then  on  page  429  : — "  If  ever  he  amused  himself  Domesticated  Animals,  by  M.  Youatt,  author  of  '  The 

by  sticking  pins  in  the  chorda  oblongata  of  pigeons,  Horse,'  '  Cattle,'  and  '  Sheep,'  Editor  of  '  The  Vete- 

the  birds  thus  ornamented  by  him  would  walk  and  rinarian,' "  and  so  on,  published  by  Longman  and  Co., 

fly  backwards  for  above  a  month  !  "  1839,  London,  and  this  is  on  the  title  page — 

On  page  465  : — "  Numerous  as  have  been   Dr.  ^  r^j^^ 

Magendie's  physiological  errors,  humbly  as  I  estimate  _    _    _                     his  own!'— 

his  knowledge  and  reasoning  powers,  and  much  as    *  Qfy^^p^r. 

I  abhor  his  cruelty  to  brutes,"  and  so  on.  ^j.  ^^^^  gOO  I  find  this : 

Then  on  page  423,  "  See  Gall,  I.e.,  8vo„  t.  vi.,  ,  j^.  -g^,          j^^.^  Crampton,  ....... 

p.  210.    From  page  178  to  288  are  excellent  remarks  by  the  very  roots." 

upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  experiments 

as  have  been  made  by  Fleurens,  Rolando,  &c.,  &c.  Then  on  page  202,  "In  a  northern  journal,  the 
See  also  4to.,  vol.   iii,  p.  56,  and  8vo.,  t.    iii,   p.  Phrenological  Magazine,  No.  29,  are  recorded  a  series 
379  sqq.    The  first  three-quarters  of  the  6th  volume  of  abominable  experiments  in  illustration  of  the  science 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  of  phrenology,  and  to  determine  the  supposed  func- 
writiui's  of  these  experimenters,  or  of  Tiedemann,  tions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.    They  are 
Rudolphi,  Serres,  &c.,  upon  the  brain.    They  will  so  outrageously  cruel  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
find    these    writers    less    meritorious    than    they  been  tolerated  in  any  civilized  country,  much  less  in 
imao-ined."  the  university  of  modern  Athens.    '  One  experiment 
Then,  on  page  424,  "  Where  is  the  anatomist  or  consisted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
physiologist  who  precisely  knows  all  the  origins,  the  from  a  pigeon ;  the  paring  away  of  the  cortical  sub- 
whole  extent,  all  the  ramifications,  all  the  connections  stance  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  of  a 
of  an  organ  ?    You  remove  the  cerebellum,  at  the  second,  and  of  the  central  hemispheres  of  a  third.' 
same  moment  you  severely  injure  the  medulla  ob-  These  three  pigeons  were  then  coolly  and  deliberately 
lono'ata  and  spinalis,  you  injure  the  tuber  annulare  watched  till  the  moment  of  their  deaths,  in  order  that 
you  injure  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  consequently,  this  brute,  rather  than  a  philosopher,  might  ascertain 
your  results  relate  not  merely  to  all  these  parts,  but  precisely  how  long  an  animal,  under  such  circum - 
to  all  those  which  communicate  with  them,  either  stances,  retains  its  power  of  intelligence,   and  its 
directly  or  indirectly.    You  think  you  have  insulated  faculty  of  recognising  external  objects  ;  and  also  how 
the  tubercles,  but  these  tubercles  have  connections  many   acts   it   was   capable   of   performing,  which 
with  the  corpora  olivaria,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  display  any  determined  end  or  motive.    A  hen  was 
cerebellum,  the  sense  of  vision,  and  many  convolutions  ;  deprived  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain.    What  was 
the  thalami,  optici,  the  corpora  striata,  are  connected  the  result  of  this  experiment  ?    The  poor  fowl  not 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCK  TAKEN  BEFOP.E 


Mr.         having  the  use  of  its  fiiculties,  as  before  tlie  injury 
G.M.Jesse,    was  inflicted,  after  being  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
j'g^g     attacked  by  other  fowls,  thrown  from  various  heights, 
^  ■    exposed  to  violent  rain,  and  to  the  heat  of  a  kitchen 

lire,  and  burnt  by  hot  irons,  died  in  consequence  of 
another  experiment.  A  young  dog  was  selected 
'  which  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  lively,  docile, 
and  intelligent.'    And  for  what  purpose  ?    To  have 

♦  a  thick  gimlet  forced  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  its 
brain ;'  and  then  to  be  watched,  in  order  to  discover 
how  he  will  'eat,  drink,  and  walk;'  to  have  burning 
irons  forced  into  each  anterior  lobe  ;  to  be  pinched 
occasionally,  to  ascertain  how  much  feeling  he  has 
left,  and  to  have  other  injuries  inflicted  upon  him, 
until,  on  the  sixth  day  he  dies.  Soon  after  this, 
another  '  young,  lively,  docile,  and  intelligent  dog  '  was 
selected.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  this 
animal  was  also  transfixed,  and  his  various  agonies 
were  closely  and  minutely  watched  and  recorded. 
Those  words  '  watched  and  recorded '  are  in  italics. 

*  Water  was  poured  down  his  throat ;  camphor  was 
administered.  When  menaced  be  crouched  as  if  to 
implore  mercy,  and  uttered  cries  which  nothing  could 
repress.  When  menaces  were  succeeded  by  blows,  he 
lay  down  in  a  supplicating  posture  and  whined.  He 
burnt  and  scalded  his  muzzle,  lips,  and  feet  by 
attempting  to  eat  food  which  was  purposely  placed 
before  him  just  taken  from  the  fire.'  '  Some  days 
afterwards,'  those  three  words  being  in  italics,  '  I 
led  it,'  says  the  miscreant,  '  to  the  river,  and  regard- 
less of  its  terror,  threw  it  in.  On  this  occasion  it 
quickly  swam  on  shore  and  returned  to  the  house.' 
The  poor  tortured  animal  '  still  manifesting  docility 
in  coming,  when  after  caressing  it,  we  called  upon  it 
in  a  tone  of  kindness ;  or  if  Ave  had  menaced,  beat,  or 
called  upon  it  in  vain,  in  going  away  holding  down 
its  head  and  tail,  and  crouching  down  as  if  in  the  act 
of  supplication.  Its  eyes  became  animated,  its  ears 
were  erected  on  the  slightest  noise ;  but  otherwise  it 
had  a  look  of  imbecility.'  The  experiments  lasted 
during  16  days;  and,  adds  M.  Bouillaud  in  capital 
letters,  '  It  was  sacrificed  in  the  performance  of  a  new 
experiment.'  We  do  not  believe  tluit  the  records  of 
any  age  contain  atrocities  more  infiunous  than  these. 
The  new  Act  of  the  5th  and  6th  William  IV.,  surely 
extends  to  barbarities  like  these.  We  trust  that 
similar  exhibitions  will  never  be  attempted  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  or  if  they 'are,  and 
whei'ever  the  disgraceful  scene  may  be  enacted,  we 
trust  that  some  persons  may  be  found  humane  and 
coiu'ageous  enough  to  summon  the  olFender  to  the 
tribunal  not  only  of  public  opinion  but  of  common 
laws." 

This  is  what  the  Society  at  the  present  moment  is 
endeavom-ing  to  do  at  Edinburgh  in  regard  to 
Professor  Rutherford.  We  have  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  our  solicitor  with  regard  to  experi- 
ments of  his  lately  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  On  page  20  occurs  this  quotation  ;  it  is  from 
Charles  Bell,  no  doubt  Sir  Charles.  "  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  believe  that  Providence  should  intend 
that  the  secrets  of  nature  are  to  be  discovered  by  the 
means  of  cruelty  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are 
guilty  of  protracted  cruelties  do  not  possess  minds 
ojipable  of  appreciating  the  laws  of  nature." 

The  society  thinks  that  it  is  important  to  show  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  creatures  who  are  tortured  in 
this  manner.  You  hear  some  people  say  that  animals 
have  not  minds  ;  others  deny  them  immortality,  though 
the  latter  is  certainly  what  no  man  can  know  ;  and 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  says  that  what  applies  to  the 
immortality  of  man  applies  also  to  them ;  and  men 
who  have  studied  the  subject  know  that  men  of  the 
first  calibre  of  mind  (Locke  for  example)  have  held 
the  opinion  that  they  have  minds,  and  some  believe 
that  they  are  immortal. 

Then  on  page  45,  "  My  own  experience,"  so  this  is 
not  only  recorded  by  Youatfc,  a  man  of  the  first  emi- 
nence in  his  occupation  

5565,  Are  you  going  to  show  us  that  Mr.  Youatt's 


opinions  are  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  animals  ? 
— No,  not  that ;  but  I  am  going  to  show  here  that  the 
intellect  and  moral  qualities  of  these  creatures  are  such 
that  that  consideration  alone  ought  to  prevent  them  from 
being  treated  in  such  a  way.  That  is  all.  Of  course 
I  am  not  going  into  an  abstract  question  of  that  sort. 

"  My  own  experience  

 admiration  and  gratitude." 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  170,  September  1849, 
at  page  390,  contains  the  following :   "  It  was  a  desire 

.    .    .  in  our  own  day." 

I  am  now  about  to  quote  from  "  Dogs  :  Their 
Management ;  being  a  new  plan  of  treating  the  animal, 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  his  natural  temperament, 
illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  depicting  the 
character  and  position  of  the  dog  when  suffering 
disease,  by  Edward  Mayhew,  M.R.C.V.S.  author  of 
'  The  Ilorse's  Mouth,  showing  the  Age  by  the  Teeth,' 
editor  of  '  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art,'  &c.  &c.,  London, 
George  Routledge  and  Co.,  1858  " — On  page  163  he 
says  : 

"  The  French  have  

 recoil  with  disgust," 

Then  on  page  73,  "  The  mouth  of  

 destined  to  be  its  food." 

I  next  quote  from  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Bart.,  by  Bi-ansby  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  London: 
John  W.  Parker,  1843.  At  page  200  of  the  first 
volume  I  find  this  : 

"  Dr.  Rools  of  Kingston  

 the  human  structure." 

Then  at  page  334  you  will  find  this :  "  It  was 

not  this  scientific 

receptacle." 

We  read  that  to  show  how  this  tends  to  demoralise 
society.  Here  were  the  servants  of  this  surgeon  ;  he 
made  thiaves  of  them ;  they  went  and  stole  dogs  for 
him,  taking  other  people's  property.  There  is  another 
extract  in  that  same  volume  which  I  might  read,  but 
I  think  I  should  only  take  up  your  time  by  reading  it; 
it  backs  up  the  other,  but  I  do  not  think  it  requires 
backing  up ;  it  can  stand  by  itself.  On  page  443  of 
the  second  volume  there  is  this  note  : 

"  His  investigations  on  

 of  the  brain." 

I  conceive  from  that  Sir  Astley  was  afraid  of  the 
accusation,  not  of  the  cruelty. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  "  Canine  Pathology,  or  a 
Description  of  the  Diseases  of  Dogs,"  &c.,  by  De- 
labere  Blaine,  London,  T.  and  T.  Boosey,  Old  Broad 
Street,  Royal  Exchange,  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall, 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Street,  1832,  third 
edition.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  Blaine  is, 
I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  veterinarians, 
also  from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  books  myself,  but 
judging  principally  from  what  other  veterinarians  say 
of  him,  the  most  distinguished  veterinarian  that  this 
country  or  any  other  probably  ever  produced.  He 
says  in  regard  to  mineral  poisons,  at  page  182,  "Those 
who  wish  for  further  information  relative  to  the  effects 
produced  on  dogs  by  various  poisonous  agents,  may 
consult  Abbe  Fontana,  Orfila,  Mr.  Brodie "  (the 
late  Sir  Benjamin  I  believe),  "  &c.  &c.,  who  have 
sacrificed  more  dogs  in  experimental  inquiry  than 
humanity  dares  to  think  of,  though  science  might 
demand  it." 

At  page  35  there  is  this  passage,  "  I  have  thus  far 

 can  be  aware  of." 

I  will  now  read  from  a  "  Memoir  of  George  Wilson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  by  his  sister,  Jessie 
Aitken  Wilson.  Edinburgh :  Edmoiiston  and  Douglas, 
88,  Princes  Street,  and  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Loudon 
and  Cambridge,  1860."    On  page  340  I  read:  "It 

was  at  do  as  he  did." 

Tlien  on  page  347,  speaking  of  Dr.  Wilson,  it  says  : 
"  It  is  seldom  a  human  heart." 
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In  speaking;  of  the  life  which  he  wrote  of  the  late 
Dr.  tTohn  Reid,  of  St.  Andrews,  on  page  344,  there  is 
this  passage  :  "  The  great  matter  ....... 

 Christianity  upon  them." 

The  next  quotations  are  from  "  Physiological,  Ana- 
tomical, and  Pathological  Researches,  by  John  Reid, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  jPhysicians  of 
Eiliuburgh;  Chandos  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  &c.,  &c., 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  Samuel  Highley,  1848." 
The  first  pas -age  will  show  how  contradictory  the 
opinions  of  vivisectors  are.  One  seems  to  lay  down  a 
theory  by  experiment-^  on  animals,  and  then  others  dis- 
prove it.  Nobody  can  wade  through  (really  that  is 
what  it  has  been  to  me)  the  Avorks  of  these  men  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  by  that ;  and  really  the  want 
of  intellect  displayed  by  these  men  strikes  one,  the 
obtuseness  and  want  of  perception. 

At  page  555  there  is  this  passage  :  "  Cause  of  death. 
The  okier  experimenters  attributed  death  from  the 
inflation  of  air  into  the  veins,  to  distention  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  arre,5ting  its  contractions ;  and 
some  of  them  compared  its  condition  to  that  of  the 
bladder  when  over  distended  with  urine.  Bichat 
maintained  that  death  begins  at  the  brain,  and  depends 
upon  the  circulation  of  frothy  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
that  organ.     Nysten,  Cormack,  and  Amussat  have  re- 
ferred the  death  to  the  mechanical  distention  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.    Leroy,  and  Piedagnel  attri- 
buted it  chiefly  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  believed  that  the  air,  by  circulating  in  the 
vessels  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  annihilated  the  func- 
tions of  that  important  portion  of  the  central  organs  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  thus  killed  by  arresting  the 
respiratory  muscular  movements.    Marchel  de  Calvi 
su])poses  that  death  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  air, — a  supposition  which  could 
be  readily  disproved  by  a  reference  to  some  of  Nysten's 
experiments.    Bouillaud,  in  his  report  to  the  Academy, 
attril)utes  the  death  partly  to  the  distention  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of 
transmitting  the  frothy  blood  through  the  lungs  ;  and 
Mr.  Erichsen  refers  it  entirely  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  causes,    Wattmann  (p.  70)  gives  at  some  con- 
siderable length  his  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death, 
which  is  much  too  long  to  transcribe.    He  attributes 
it  partly  to  the  di.^turbance  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
contractibility  of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  the  me- 
chanical efEect^  of  the  air  in  its  cavities,  partly  to  the 
derangement  of  the  resi)iratory  function  ;  and  partly 
to  the  circulation  of  blood  mixed  with  air  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of    the   systemic  circulation  being 
unable  to  maintain  the  nutrition,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues,  especially  of  such  important  organs  as  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  critical 
examination  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  these  different  explanations  of  the  cause  of 
death,  as  the  account  which  we  have  already  given 
of  the   appearances   observed  after  death,  and  the 
symptoms  which  precede  it,  but  more  especially  the 
former  enables  us  to  select    the  true  one.    As  in 
almost  all  cases  in  dogs,  in  the  majority  of  rabbits,  and 
in  individuals  of  the  human  species,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  and  sheep  killed  either  by  the  forced 
or  the  spontaiaeous  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  no 
air  was  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
arterial  system,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  th.at  in  all  these 
cases  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  could  not  be  the  cause 
of  death ;   for   a   thing  which  did  not  exist  could 
not  act.    The  theories  of  Bichat  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell  cannot  therefore  explain  the  cause  of  death  in  all 
or  even  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  in  their  favour,  even  in  those  cases  where 
air  was  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
arterial  system,  for  in  all  these  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  on  an  average  not  less  distended  with  air 
or  frothy  blood,  and  the  death  was  not  more  rapid 
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than  when  the  air  was  entirely  confined  to  the  right  Mr. 
side  of  the  heart  and  the  venous  system."  G.  B.  Jesse. 

Then  on  page  44  he  says  :  "  Since  the  above  memoir  ^ 
was  published,  Mr.  Erichsen  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  ^^Nov^^s. 
Surgical  Journal,  January  1845,  vol.  63,)  has  given 
us  the  results  of  an  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
mental enquiry  into  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
asphyxia,  and  he  confirms  the  accuracy  of  all  my 
experiments  and  observations  on  this  subject,  as  far 
as  he  has  repeated  them.  The  amount  of  increase  in 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  drives  the  blood  along 
the  arteries  for  a  short  time  after  an  animal  becomes 
insensible  in  asphyxia,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
correspond  nearly  in  both  our  experiments,  when  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  hemadynamometei-s  used 
is  taken  into  account.  But  while  Mr.  Erichsen  does 
not  object  to  my  data,  he  dissents  from  one  part  f)f 
the  theory  of  asphyxia  deduced  from  them.  We 
agree  entirely  in  our  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions,  in  fact,  he 
has  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  does  '  not  feel  odled 
upon  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  point,  as  it  has 
already  been  fully  and  ably  investigated '  in  the  above 
memoir ;  but  we  differ  in  our  ex])lanation  of  the 
arrestment  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  I  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  this  is  due  to 
the  cessation  of  the  chemical  changes  between  the 
blood  and  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs ;  while 
Mr.  Erichsen  supposes  that  it  depends  upon  the  venous 
blood  acting  as  an  excitjint  upon  the  contractility  of 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and 
thus  causing  an  obstruction  to  its  passage  along  these  • 
vessels.  This  view  of  tlie  cause  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonic  heart  and  its  vessels, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  some  well  established  facts." 

Then  on  page  46  occurs  this  passage  :  "  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Erichsen  h.as  so 
ingeniously  advanced  against  the  part  of  the  theory 
of  asphyxia  that  refers  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  cessation  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  occur  there  in  natural  respi- 
ration, my  belief  in  its  truth  has  not  been  shaken." 

It  is  often  said  that,  in  these  experiments  the 
animals  do  not  feel.  I  will  read  a  few  stafements 
made  by  Dr.  Reid  himself  in  regard  to  his  own 
experiments,  on  page  69  :  "  When  the  glosso-pharyii- 
geal  was  pricked  with  the  forceps,  the  indications  of 
sutfering  were  distinctly  but  not  strongly  manifested, 
but  the  application  of  a  tight  ligature  was  evidently 
attended  by  intense  pain,  an  effect  which  we  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  also  attended  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tight  ligature  to  the  hypoglossal." 

Then  on  page  73  ;  "  With  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
very  severe  indications  of  suffering,  and  in  a  few 
cases  also  distinct  muscular  twitching  of  the  neck 
and  face  attended  the  pinching  and  cutting  of  this 
nerve."  That  is  headed  "  Experimental  investigation 
into  the  functions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves," 

Then  ou  page  92  :  "  1  have  exposed  the  trunk  of  the 
par  vagum  in  the  neck,  in  at  least  30  animals,  and 
in  almost  all  of  these,  the  pinching,  cutting,  and  even 
the  stretching  of  the  nerve  were  attended  by  indica- 
tions of  severe  suffering.'"  Those  words  "  indications 
of  severe  suffering  "  he  has  placed  in  italics  himself. 
"  It  was  frequently  difficult  to  separate  the  nerve  from 
the  artery,  on  account  of  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
animal,  though  some  of  them  had  been  pretty  quiet 
during  the  previous  part  of  the  operation." 

Then  on  page  169  occurs  the  following  passage  : 
"  As  statements  such  as  those  of  Mr,  Brachet  are, 
however,  more  effectually  met  by  facts  than  by  argu- 
ments," (I  should  say,  I  believe  Mr,  Bracket  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioners aud  scientific  men  of  France  in  his  day),  "  I 
proceeded  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
These  experiments  were  seven  in  number,  aud  six  of 
them  were  made  in  the  following  manner :  The 
vagi  and  sympathetics,  aud  in  some  cases  the  recurrents 
also,  were  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  aud  a  portion 
of  each  removed.    At  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  the  operatic  u,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
G.  R.  Jesse,    reckoned  when  the  animal  was  lying  or  standing  on 

  the  ground,  and  after  it  had  been  caressed  for  some 

6  Nov.  1875.  ^jjj^g  csXm  its  fears.  It  was  then  lifted  up  on  the 
table  on  which  it  had  been  previously  tied 'and 
operated  upon,  and  after  having  been  spoken  to 
harshly  the  pulsations  were"  again  reckoned.  After 
being  again  caressed  for  some  time,  the  pulsations 
were  counted  a  third  time,  and  when  replaced  upon 
the  ground  they  were  reckoned  a  fourth  time.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  :  In  the  first  dog  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  were  about  140  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment.  The  animal  at  this 
time  was  apparently  somewhat  alarmed.  Four  hours 
and  a  half  after  division  of  the  nerves,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  were  about  170  when  the  animal  was 
standing  on  the  ground,  and  rose  to  200  at  least  when 
placed  upon  the  table.  After  it  was  replaced  on  the 
ground  they  had  again  fallen  to  about  170.  After 
19  hours  the  pulsations  were  160  on  the  ground  ; 
they  rose  again  to  about  200  when  placed  on  the 
table,  again  fell  to  about  160  when  still  on  the  table, 
and  were  not  increased  by  being  replaced  on  the 
ground.  In  the  second  dog  the  pulsations  were  156 
on  the  floor,  and  about  190  on  the  table  ;  and  in  the 
third  dog  they  rose  20  beats  in  the  minute  when 
placed  on  the  table.  In  both  of  these  two  last  ex- 
periments the  pulsations  of  the  heart  soon  subsided 
to  their  former  frequency,  and  were  not  increased 
by  replacing  the  animals  on  the  ground.  In  the 
fourth  dog  the  pulsations  24  hours  after  division  of 
the  nerves  were  140  on  the  floor,  and  instantly  rose 
to  180  on  the  table.  After  waiting  until  they  had 
again  fallen  to. their  former  frequency,  they  were  not 
increased  by  replacing  it  on  the  ground.  In  the  sixth 
dog  the  pulsations  were  140  the  third  day  after  the 
section  of  the  nerves,  when  the  animal  was  on  the 
floor,  and  were  raised  to  160  by  placing  it  on  the 
table.  In  these  experiments  it  was  particularly 
observed,  that  the  animals  made  no  struggles  in 
carrying  th.em  to  and  from  the  table,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  increased  excitation  of  the  heart  must 
have  arisen  from  the  mental  emotion  of  terror.  In 
the  seventh  dog  this  was  conjoined  with  violent 
struggle's.  The  pulsations,  eight  hours  and  a  half 
after  the  operation,  were  130  ;  when  placed  on  the 
table,  and  made  to  struggle,  the  pulsations  as  far 
as  could  be  made  out  were  about  220 ;  when  he  had 
been  subjected  to  pain,  and  had  struggled  more 
violently,  they  became  so  frequent  that  they  could 
not  be  accurately  reckoned,  but  were  at  least  260  in 
the  minute.  A  large  tube  had  been  previously  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea  in  this  last  animal.  These 
experiments  are,  we  conceive,  sufiicient  to  prove 
that,  after  section  of  the  vagi,  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  may  not  only  be  quickened  by  muscular  exer- 
tion, but  also  by  mental  emotions.  Though  in  all 
probability  the  vagi  are  the  usual  channels  through 
which  mental  emotions  afl'ect  the  heart,  yet  it  appears 
from  these  experiments  that  this  may  also  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves. 

"  Pulmonary  Branches  of  the  Vagus.  —  In  my 
former  paper  I  gave  the  results  of  several  experi- 
ments from  which,  in  opposition  to  the  observations 
of  Magendie,  Wilson  Philip,  and  Swan,  I  concluded 
'  that  lesion  of  one  of  the  pneumogastrics  does  not 
necessarily  or  even  generally  induce  disease  of  the 
lung  of  that  side.'  Since  that  time  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  lungs  of  two  dogs  and  a  cat  killed 
some  time  after  a  portion  of  one  vagus  had  been  re- 
moved. One  dog  Hved  two  months,  the  other  nine 
days,  and  the  cat  three  weeks.  No  morbid  change 
could  be  detected  in  the  lungs." 

Then  on  page  193  :  "  To  show  that  others  have 
also  sometimes  observed  gi'eat  insensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  even  when  the 
vagi  were  entii'e  and  mainjui'ed,  I  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  works  of  Haller.  He  there  relates  several 
experiments  upon  difierent  species  of  quadrupeds, 
two  cats,  a  she  goat,  a  rabbit,  a  lamb,  a  he  goat  and-' 


a  sheep,  in  which  the  trachea  was  opened,  and  various 
irritating  substances,  such  as  oil  of  vitrei,  butter  of 
antimony,  and  fumes  of  sulphur  were  introduced 
into  the  air  passages  without  exciting  cough.  Some 
of  the  animals  gave  indications  of  sufiering,  and 
breathed  forcibly." 

Then  on  page  197  (this  was  his  own  experiment). 
"  The  animal  the  subject  of  the  14th  experiment 
coughed  so  incessantly  during  the  three  last  days 
of  its  life  that  I  could  not  reckon  the  respirations 
until  after  many  trials,  and  even  then  imperfectly." 

Then  on  page  87  :  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how 
much  these  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the 
opinion  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  that  the  function  of  this  nerve 
is  to  associate  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and 
pharynx  with  the  muscles  of  respiration  in  the 
instinctive  movements  of  deglutition,"  and  that  is  the 
way  they  go  on. 

Then  on  page  88 :  "  We  have  lastly  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  the  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  affects  the  sense  of  taste.  My  observations  on 
this  head  are  in  pei-fect  accordance  with  those  of 
Dr.  Alcock.  Dr.  Alison  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  persistence  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  one  of 
the  dogs,  after  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  on 
both  sides  had  been  removed,  and  Dr.  Sharpey  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  animal,  the  subject  of  the 
sixth  experiment,  was  sufficienily  sensible  of  disagree- 
able impressions  upon  this  sense  ;  and  though  in  the 
case  witnessed  by  Di'.  Alison  a  few  pharyngeal 
filaments,  and  in  that  witnessed  by  Dr.  Sharpey  one 
pharyngeal  twig  on  one  side  were  found  to  have  been 
left  uncut,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  rejected  morsel 
sprinkled  with  coloquintida  was  fully  recognised 
before  it  passed  beyond  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth.  I  need  not  add  that  the  lingual  portion  of 
the  nerve  was  fully  divided  in  both  of  these  cases. 
The  remark,  however,  was  repeatedly  made  (and  it 
is  of  importance  as  explaining  the  error  of  Panizza  on 
this  point),  that  if  animal  food  was  ofl^ered  and  the 
dog  very  hungry  he  would  eat  the  morsel  containing 
the  coloquintida  rather  than  lose  it ;  though  he 
refused  it  if  he  saw  any  prospect  of  procuring  another 
free  from  the  bitter.  The  subject  of  the  first  experi- 
ment in  which,  as  was  stated,  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
was  cut  on  one  side  only  even  ate  readily  several 
pieces  of  bread  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  gentian 
root."  (Othello,  I  think,  says,  "As  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida." I  suppose  they  picked  out  the  bitterest 
thing  they  could  find).  "  Lest  any  doubt  may  arise 
that  the  presence  of  a  few  pharyngeal  branches  could 
have  influenced  the  sense  of  taste,  I  may  adduce  the 
subject  of  the  fourteenth  experiment  to  prove  that 
when  the  nerve  is  divided  before  it  has  given  off  a 
single  filament,  still  the  animal  retains  a  sufficiently 
acute  perception  of  disagreeable  savours.  I  have  fed 
that  dog  with  morsels  of  animal  food  from  my  hand, 
and  after  he  had  taken  several  morsels  in  this  way, 
which  he  readily  swallowed,  I  then  presented  a 
morsel  similar  in  size  to  the  others,  and  with  the 
coloquintida  concealed  in  a  way  that  he  could  not  see 
it,  but  no  sooner  was  it  taken  into  the  mouth  than  it 
was  rejected  with  evident  symptoms  of  disgust.  This 
wa's  repeated  more  than  "once." 

Then  on  page  90  this  passage  occurs :  "  I  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  sensibility,  and 
of  the  sense  of  taste  in  that  portion  of  the  tongue 
where  this  nerve  is  ramified,  after  the  trunk  had 
been  divided  on  both  sides  ;  but  fi'om  the  restlessness 
and  struggles  of  the  animals  I  was  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  results."  All  that  torture  was  thrown 
away  even  according  to  his  own  account.  He  had 
knocked  down  Bell  I  suppose,  and  some  one  will 
knock  him  down  if  they  have  not  done  it  already. 

Then  I  find  this  at  page  163:  Pneumo gastric 
Nerves. — I  have  again  had  amjjle  opportunities  of 
confirming  the  statement  made  in  my  former  com- 
munication drawn  from  experiments  upon  dogs, 
rabbits,  cats,  and  calves,  that  the  pinching,  cutting, 
and  even  the  stretching  of  the  vagi  nerves  when 
exposed   in   the  neck,   are  in  by  far  the  greater 
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majority  of  cases  attended  by  indications  of  severe 
suffering.  In  opposition  to  tlae  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  M.  Hall  and  Mr.  Broughton,  that  the  nervus 
vagus  is  not  a  nerve  of  sensation,  1  adduced  the 
authority  of  Haller,  Erunn,  Dumas,  and  Dupuy.  If 
additional  evidence  be  thought  necessary  I  may  also 
add  to  those  the  names  of  Molinelli,  Mayo,  Magendie, 
and  Brachet.  In  the  first  and  fifth  experiments  upon 
the  vagus,  related  by  Molinelli,  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  the  animals  (dogs)  gave  indications  of 
suffering  in  tying  these  nerves  with  a  ligature.  Mr. 
Mayo  says  that  '  asses,  cats,  aud  dogs  almost  in- 
'  variably  express  great  pain  when  this  nerve,  yet 
'  entire,  is  pinched  with  the  forceps,  and  after  its 
'  division  equal  suffering  appears  to  result  from 
'  pinching  the  part  connected  with  the  brain.'  Ma- 
gendie, in  pointing  out  to  his  pupils  an  experiment 
where  the  nerve  was  stretched  and  cut  without 
exciting  pain,  remarked  '  In  certain  cases,  on  the 
'  contrary,  the  nervus  vagus  appears  to  possess  the 
'  most  exquisite  seiasibility  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  touched 
'  without  exciting  immediately  cries  and  convulsive 
'  motions.'  (That  does  not  look  as  if  they  felt  no 
more  than  a  piano-forte,  as  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
stated  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments.)  "  Brachet  in 
one  experiment  irritated  the  upper  end  of  the  cut 
vagus  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  animal  to 
suffering,  and  with  success.  I  attempted  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  source  of  fallacy  which  had  misled 
Dr.  M.  Hall  and  Mr.  Broughton  in  their  very  limited 
number  of  experiments  ;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  there  is  another  circumstance  more  likely  to  lead 
to  such  errors  than  the  one  I  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility  possessed 
by  different  animals,  even  of  the  same  species." 

Then  at  page  64  there  is  this  :  "  Part  First,  Glosso- 
pharyngeal Nerve. — The- experiments  on  this  nerve 
were  all  performed  upon  dogs,  and  were  twenty-seven 
in  number.  Seventeen  of  these  were  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  it  should  be  considered  a  nerve 
both  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  what  are  the 
effects  of  its  section  upon  the  associated  movement  of 
deglutition  and  on  the  sense  of  taste.  The  other  ten 
were  performed  upon  animals  immediately  after  they 
had  been  deprived  of  sensation." 

Now  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  remark,  I 
will  read  the  two  next  short  sentences  out  of  justice 
to  this  Dr.  Reid.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  found  a  thorough  physiologist  (when  I  say 
"  physiologist,"  I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  an 
experimenter  upon  animals,  putting  them  to  torture 
for  so  called  scientific  purposes)  with  any  shade  at  all 
of  mercy  ;  and  pei-haps  that  bore  fruit  in  regard  to 
his  last  hours.  On  page  112,  I  find  this  "I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  iiritatiou  of  these  nerves 
would  produce  closure  of  the  glottis  by  a  reflex  action. 
As  the  experiment  is  one  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  without  inflicting  much 
pain,  1  did  not  persevere  in  the  attempt."  Then 
on  page  221,  "The  muscular  movements  of  the 
stomach  were,  however,  in  all  of  these  animals  so 
indistinctly  marked  that  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
results ;  and  as  the  experiment  was  a  cruel  one  I  did 
not  persevere  in  it." 

I  will  now  read  from  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
Volume  IX.,  page  297,  chapter  77,  Letter  to  Miss 
Edgeworth,  4th  of  February  1829.  I  must  hark 
back  in  regard  to  this.  I  am  going  to  read  this  to 
strengthen  what  I  stated  in  regard  to  the  demoralizing 
effect  which  torturing  animals  produces  upon  those 
who  inflict  that  torture ;  aud  I  am  now  going  to  bring 
forward  the  evidence  of  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  not  only  a  man,  as  everybody  knows,  of  high 
intellectual  calibre,  but  nobody  could  call  him  unduly 
sensitive  or  enthusiastic,  for  a  more  daring  and  in- 
trepid man  has  seldom  lived.    "  I  am  no  great    .  . 

 learned  carcase-butcher.' 

I  shall  next  quote  from  "Personal  Recollections 
from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age  of  Mary  Somerville,"  &c. 
"  London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1874." 

M  m 


I  do  not  think  I  can  bring  forward  any  authority  Mr. 
more  _  deserving  of  respect.    She  was  so  appreciated    G^Ji  Jesse^ 

by  scientific  men  that  her  bust  is  placed  in  the  rooms    „  „  

of  the  Royal  Society,  an  honour  which  I  think  was  '  ^^^'^ 

never  before  conferred  upon  any  lady,  at  least  I  believe 
so ;  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it.  At  page  192  you 
will  find  this  :  "  The  Marquise  de  La  Place    .    .  . 

 kindly  nature  abhorred." 

At  page  306  there  is  this  passage  :  "  A  German  pro- 
fessor   not  a  little." 

On  page  348,  this  is  towards  the  close  of  her  life, 
she  says,  "  The  short  time   

 the  lower  animals." 

The  book  from  which  I  am  now  about  to  quote  is, 
"  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  British  Dog," 
written  by  myself,  and  published  in  1866.    This  is  a 

quotation  from  Pope  :  "  I  cannot  think  

_  use  to  us  ?'    See  Sisence's  Anecdotes, 

Singer's  edition,  page  203,  and  Pope's  paper  in  the 
Guardian,  on  Animals,  21st  May  1713." 

5565a.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  What  is  the  title  of  the  book 
from  which  you  read  that  ? — "  Researches  into  the 
"  history  of  the  British  dog."    Published  in  1866. 

55656.  By  whom  is  it  written  ? — By  myself. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  volume  22,  number  151."  This  is  in  reference 
to  the  substance  of  what  I  read  when  I  attended  here  on 
the  previous  occasion,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Ferrier's  experi- 
ments. "  March  5th,  1874.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker, 
C.B.,  President,  in  the  chair."  The  following  paper 
was  read  : — "  The  Localization  of  Function  in  the 
Brain.  By  David  Ferrier,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
&c.  1874.  (Abstract.)  The  chief  contents  of  this 
j)aper  are  the  residts  of  an  exj^erimental  investigation 
tending  to  prove  that  there  is  a  localization  of  fimction 
in  special  regions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  a 
former  paper  published  by  the  author  in  the  '  West 
Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports,'  Vol.  III. 
1873,  the  results  were  given  of  experiments  on  rabbits, 
cats,  and  dogs,  made  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  theory  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  that  localized 
and  unilateral  epilepsies  are  caused  by  irritation  or 
'  discharging  lesions '  of  grey  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum.  Besides 
confirming  Hughlins  Jackson's  views,  the  author's 
researches  indicated  an  exact  localization  in  the  hemi- 
spheres of  centres  or  regions,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
simple  and  complex  muscular  movements  of  a  definite 
character,  and  described  by  him  as  of  a  purposive  or 
expressional  nature.  Facts  were  also  recorded  tending 
to  show  that  other  regions  of  the  brain  were  con-  '  ■ 

nected  with  sensory  perception,  but  no  localization  was 
definitely  arrived  at.  Among  the  experiments  now 
related  are  some  in  further  confirmation  and  exten- 
sion of  those  already  made  on  cats,  dogs,  aud  rabbits, 
as  well  as  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  other 
vertebrates.  In  particular,  niunerous  experiments  on 
monkeys  are  described,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the 
author  received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  addition,  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  jackals,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  pigeons,  frogs, 
toads,  and  fishes  are  narrated.  The  method  of  inves- 
tigation "  (I  wish  to  draw  particidar  attention  to  this 
passage,  as  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
animals  being  under  anaesthetics,)  "  consists  in  the 
application  of  the  stimulus  of  an  induced  cm'rent  of 
electricity  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  in 
animals  rendered  only  partially  insensible  during  the 
process  of  exploration,  complete  anaesthesia  annihilat- 
ing all  reaction.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  method  of  , 
localized  destructive  lesions  of  the  hemispheres."  That 
was  the  point  that  we  wished  to  make  about  that. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  page  378,  of  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  volume  23,  number  161, 
April  29th,  1875.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  KG., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Forster  and  the  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney,  were 
admitted  into  the  Society."  And  at  page  409,  I  find 
"  Experiments  on  the  Brain  of  Monkeys,  No.  1,  by 
David  Ferrier,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College,  London.  Com- 
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Mr.          mnnicated  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Sanderson,  F.R.S."  Thefects 
G.R.Jeise.    recorded  in  this  paper  are  the  results  obtained  by 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  brain  of  monkeys,  after 
6  Nov.  1875.  method  described  by  the  author  in  the  West 

Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports,  volume 
III.,  1873.  They  formed  part  of  a  paper  "  On  the 
localization  of  function  in  the  brain,"  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  March  5th,  1874.  (See  Proceedings, 
vol  22,  p.  229.)  This  memoir  also  contained  the 
results  of  other  experiments  on  the  brain  of  monkeys 
chiefly  relating  to  the  effects  of  localized  lesions  of 
¥:everal  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  significance,  as  regards  sensation  and 
motion,  of  the  phenomena  caused  by  electrical  irrita- 
tion. These  experiments  are  not  here  recorded,  but 
are  reserved  for  comparison  with  the  results  of  a  more 
extended  reinvestigation  of  a  similar  nature,  on  which 
the  author  has  been  for  some  time  engaged,  and  which 
Avili  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Society.  In  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  detail,  and  in  order  to  place  the 
results  together  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
animals  experimented  on  are  described,  the  dates  of 
experiment  given,  and  numbers  assigned  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  all  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other :— "  Experiments  on  monkeys  (Macaques),  No.  1, 
left  hemisphere,  June  14,  1873.  No.  2,  right  hemi- 
sphere, June  18,  1873,"  and  so  on  at  different  dates, 
13  of  them. 

Then  at  pages  419  and  420,  I  read  :  "X.  A  similar 
result.  In  this  case,  after  several  other  parts  had 
been  under  exploration,  excitation  of  this  region  gave 
rise  to  a  species  of  epileptic  fit,  beginning  ill  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth,  next  proceeding  to  the  left  arm 
and  hand,  and  lastly  affecting  the  left  leg  and  tail. 
The  spasms  next  attacked  the  right  angle  of  the 
mouth,  the  right  arm,  and  the  right  leg  in  succession. 
The  fit  lasted  several  minutes.  The  pupils  were  not 
dilated,  nor  did  the  animal  apparently  lose  conscious- 
ness completely." 

Then  on  page  423,  speaking  of  experiment  13  : 
"  The  result  in  this  case  was  also  negative.  To  test 
this  matter  more  fully,  another  monkey,  not  among 
those  already  numbered,  was  experimented  on  on  De- 
cember 10." 

On  page  424,  there  is  this  paragraph  :  "  In  a  later 
experiment  (December  2),  on  another  monkey  it  was 
found  that  stimulation  of  the  frontal  part  of  the  brain 
caused  the  eyes  to  move  to  the  opposite  side.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case  with  irritation  of  both  right 
and  left  hemispheres.  The  eyelids  were  not  always 
opened,  however,  nor  was  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
observed.  Sometimes  also  the  eyes  moved  upwards, 
instead  of  to  the  opposite  side,  &c." 

On  page  425,  there  is  this  passage.  "  IX.  Both 
eyes  directed  upwards  and  to  the  left.  Pupils  con- 
tracted. In  this  animal,"  (I  beg  particular  attention 
to  this,)  "  which  was  allowed  to  remain  quite  con- 
scious during  stimulation,  an  experiment  was  made  as 
to  vision  by  holding  before  it  a  teaspoonful  of  milk, 
which  it  was  eager  to  seize.  In  its  attempt  this 
point  was  stimulated,  with  the  effect  of  causing  con- 
fusion of  vision  and  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
milk." 

At  the  bottom  of  page  426,  this  paragraph  occurs  : 
"  Nothing  very  definite  was  arrived  at.  In  some  the 
results  were  altogether  negative ;  in  others  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  were  noted,  perhaps  not  altogether 
satisfactory  as  to  their  nature." 

Then  I  find  on  page  428  this :  "  Occipital  lobes 
(superior  and  middle  convolutions).  These  were 
experimented  on  in  1,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12; 
also  in  another  not  numbered,  on  November  21."  "In 
the  case  of  10,  it  was  observed  that  stimulation  of  the 
inferior  occipital  convolution  towards  its  inner  aspect 
caused  uneasy  movements  in  the  hind  legs  and  tail, 
the  head  being  turned  to  the  left  (opposite  side)  and 
backwards.  Occasionally  also  a  plaintive  cry,  as  if 
from  annoyance,  was  uttered.  On  cessation  of  the 
irritation  the  animal  subsided  into  its  dozing  state."  ■ 

On  page  429,  there  is  this  passage :  "  Corpora 
quadrigemina.    The  ganglia  were  subjected  to  experi- 


mentation in  the  following  seven  cases,  viz.,  V,  VI, 

VIII,  IX,  X,  XII,  XIII,  with  the  results  :— V.  In 
this  case  the  exploration  was  not  sufficiently  definite, 
as  the  exact  position  of  the  electrodes  was  not 
observed,  and  death  occurred  before  a  more  careful 
exploration  could  be  made.  The  application  of  the 
electrodes  to  the  ganglia  on  the  left  side  (position  as 
to  the  testes  or  nates  not  ascertained)  caused  the 
animal  to  utter  various  barking,  howling,  or  screaming 
sounds  of  an  incongruous  character.  The  head  was 
drawn  back  and  to  the  right,  and  the  light  angle  of 
the  mouth  was  strongly  retracted,  while  the  stimulation 
was  kept  up.  Tho  tail  was  raised  and  the  limbs 
were  thrown  into  contortions,  but  nothing  fm-ther  was 
ascertained,  as  the  animal  died  from  hajmorrhage. 
VI.  In  this  case  irritation  of  the  right  anterior  tubercle 
(nates)  caused  intense  dilation  of  both  pupils  (especially 
beginning  in  the  left),  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  and 
turning  of  the  eyeballs  upwards  and  to  the  left,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  head  Avas  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  with  an  intensely  pathetic  expression. 
Momentary  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  (testes)  caused  the  animal  to  bark 
loudly,  the  sound  passing  Avith  longer  stimulation  into 
every  conceivable  A^ariation  of  howling  and  screaming. 
Continuous  application  of  the  electrodes  for  seA'cral 
seconds  caused  ultimately  firm  clenching  of  the  jaws, 
retraction  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  (particularly  the 
left),  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  and  retraction  of  the 
ears.  The  pupils  Avere  dilated,  eyes  Avidely  open,  and 
the  head  throAvn  back.  The  tail  became  elevated,  the 
limbs,  after  contortions  of  A'arious  kinds,  became 
rigidly  draAvn  back,  the  arms  draAvn  back  and  flexed 
at  the  elboAvs,  and  closely  approximated  to  the  sides. 
A  complete  state  of  opisthotonus  Avas  induced.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  occurred  on  irritation  of  both 
nates  and  testes  ;  the  screaming,  &c.,  only  on  irritation 
of  the  testes.  VIII.  The  results  in  this  case  were 
essentially  the  same  in  VI.  as  regards  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  hoAvling,  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  &c.  IX. 
As  before,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  tubercle  on  the 
right  side  caused  elevation  of  the  eyebroAvs,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  and  turning  up  of  the  eyes  to  the  left. 
Irritation  of  the  ganglia  for  some  time  caused  a  con- 
dition of  opisthotonus,  and  the  phenomena  described 
under  VI.  Irritation  of  the  testes  caused  utterance  of 
every  Aariety  of  barking  and  howling,  ultimately 
trismus  and  general  opisthotonus.    X.  Exactly  as  in 

IX.  XII.  As  before,  irritation  of  the  testes  caused 
barking  and  howling.  When  the  animal  was  nearly 
dead  irritation  of  the  testes  caused  only  powerful  re- 
traction of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the 
firmly  clenched  teeth.  XIII.  In  this  case  the  results 
as  to  the  nates  and  testes  were  in  every  respect  similar 
to  those  already  detailed  in  the  former  cases."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say  at  the  bottom  ' '  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, further  experiments  are  necessary." 

Now  I  will  quote  from  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  volume  23,  No.  162,  May  13th,  1875.  Dr.  J. 
BurdoQ-Sanderson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The 
Croonian  Lecture,  'Experiments  on  the  Brain  of 
Monkeys '  (second  series),  Avas  delivered  by  David 
Ferrier,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Prof^essor  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
King's  College.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Sanderson, 
V.P.R.S.  Received  April  27,  1875.  The  following 
is  an  abstract."  And  it  says  on  page  432,  "  No.  5. 
Destruction  of  the  hippocampus  major  and  hippo- 
campal  convolution  abolishes  the  sense  of  touch  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body."  No.  9.  "  Ablation  of 
the  occipital  lobes  produces  no  effect  on  the  special 
senses  or  on  the  poAvers  of  voluntary  motion,  but  is 
followed  by  a  state  of  depression  and  refusal  of  food, 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  constitutional  dis- 
turbance consequent  on  the  operation.  The  function 
of  these  lobes  is  regarded  as  still  obscure,  but  con- 
sidered to  be  in  some  measure  related  to  the  syste- 
matic sensations.  Their  destruction  does  not  abolitli 
the  sexual  appetite."  I  Avonder  hoAV  he  arrived  at 
that !  He  made  some  experiments  no  doubt  in  that 
way  after  the  style  I  suppose  of  Dr.  Brachet  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Elliol  son ;  at  least  it  seems  probable. 
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"  10.  After  removal  both  of  tlie  frontal  and  occipital 
lobes,  an  animal  still  retains  its  faculties  of  special 
sense  and  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion."  Then  I 
would  refer  you  to  "  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
volume  23,  No.  159." 

Then  I  will  next  quote  from  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's I-Iospital  Reports,  volume  9,  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  1873.  Article  12,  page  161,  "  On 
the  changes  of  the  liv-er  which  follow  ligature  of  the 
bile  ducts,  by  J.  Wickham  Legg,  M.D."  On  page 
162  he  says  this  :  "  During  the  past  winter  I  have 
made  several  observations  upon  the  changes  AA^hicli 
follow  ligature  of  the  bile  ducts  in  animals.  The 
animals  used  were  cats ;  these  seemed  to  survive  the 
operation  better  than  dogs.  Most  observers  find  that 
dogs  hve  only  five  to  ten  days  after,"  long  enough 
in  that  misery. 

Then  on  page  163  he  goes  on  to  say:  "All  the 
operations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  done  in  the 
pharmacological  laboratory  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Brunton,  I  am  therefore  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  him  for  his 
courtesy  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions.  Had 
1  to  repeat  these  experiments  I  should  choose  only 
young,  not  fully  grown  animals,  and  a  warm  time  of 
year.  Though  the  cats  were  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
and  the  January  of  this  year  was  mild,  yet  three 
of  them  were  found  dead  one  morning  aftei"  a  shght 
frost  in  the  night." 

Then  on  page  175,  Experiment  XVI,  that  is  on  16 
cats  I  believe.    (I  do  not  read  the  others  because  they 
would  not  strengthen  our  cause  and  would  only  take 
uj)  time,  and  one  sack  of  wheat  out  of  a  hundred  of 
course  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  other 
sacks.)     "June  27.     Black  and   white   cat,  well 
"  nourished,  full  grown.     Bile  duct  tied  double  and 
"  piece  cut  out.     July  3,"   (that  will  be  six  days 
afterwards,)  as  the    cat  was  now  very  weak  and 
seemed  about  to  die,  it  was  determined  to  make  the 
diabetic  puncture.    The  cat  was  therefore  laid  prone, 
a  cut  made  through  the  skin  over  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  tlie  chisel  applied  immediately  underneath 
this.    After  dividing  the  occipital  bone  the  chisel  was 
passed  in  a  direction  downwards  and  forwards  so  as  to 
cut  the  line  made  by  joining  the  two  auditoi-y  meatus. 
Tlie  chisel  was  pushed  on  until  it  met  with  the  basilar 
bone,  and  was  then  Avithdrawn.     Operation  was  over 
at  12.30.    Before  the  operation  the  cat  had  languidly 
taken  a  little  milk ;  urine  passed  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  though  highly   jaundiced,  gave    no  reaction 
with  Trommer's   test.     At  2.15  urine  pressed  out 
of  the  bladder  gave  no  reaction  with  Trommer's 
test.     July  4,  cat  still  alive;  urine  gave  no  reac- 
tion with  Trommer's  or  Moore's  test.     July  7,  the 
cat  died  in  the  night  between  July  5  and  6.  Ex- 
amined today  at  two  o'clock.     Much  more  peritonitis 
than  in  any  other  of  the  experiments.    The  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  liver  covered  with  a  layer  of 
exudation  ;  the  fluid  in  belly  turbid.    Complete  oh- 
struction  of  the  gall  ducts.    No  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  liver.    Anali/sis  of  the  foregoing  cases. 
As  regards  time  of  death :  16  cats  had  their  bile 
ducts  tied ;  three  of  these  died  from  prolapse  of  the 
bowels,  two  on  the  fifth,  and  one  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  operation.    Another  cat  had  the  diabetic 
puncture  done  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation, 
and  died  probablj''  on  the  ninth  day.    So  in  twelve 
only  was  the  natural  progress  of  events  interfered 
with.    Out  of  these  twelve,  two  died  on  the  third  day, 
two  on  the  fourth,  and  one  on  the  eighth,  tenth, 
fourteenth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth  (but  iu  this  case 
only  the  left  hepatic  duct  was  tied),  and  twentieth 
days  respectively.     Two  cats  were  killed  on  the 
twentv-seventh  and  twenty-ninth  days  ;  the  bile  had 
found  again  a  natural  passage  to  the  intestines.  This 
curious  result  was  noticed  by  Brodie,  one  of  the  earliest 
to  make  the  experiment  of  ligature  of  the  bile  ducts. 
(Brodie,  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.'  London, 
1823,  voL  xiv.,  p.  344.)" 

Then  on  page  177  :  "  The  cause  of  death  in  these 
creatures   is  obscure.    Bloudlot,   and   many  other 
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observers,  attribute  it  to  peritonitis,  Blondlot  gives 
a  distinct  cause.  He  says  that  the  ligature  eats 
through  the  bile  duct ;  the  bile  is  thus  poured  into  the 
peritoneum  (Blondlot,  '  Traitc  analyt.  dc  la  Diges- 
tion." Paris,  1843,  p.  174.)  In  my  own  cates,  I  did 
not  notice  this  in  one  instance,  although  in  all  cases 
the  bile  ducts  were  carefully  dissected  out.  The 
ligature  was  around  the  duct  in  every  case.  Peri- 
tonitis can  scarcely  be  set  down  as  a  valid  cause. 
In  all,  the  marks  of  peritonitis  Avere  so  slight  and  so 
limited  to  the  part  between  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  and  the  duodenum,  that  it  was  impossiljlo  to 
attribute  the  fatal  result  to  this  local  disturbance.  In 
none  of  my  cases  too  Avas  the  suppuration  from  the 
Avound  at  all  considerable.  It  had  usually  ceased  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Aveek." 

Then  in  the  next  paragraph  he  says :  "  Leyden 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  the  addition  of  the  jaundice 
to  the  peritonitis  Avhich  kills  the  animals.  Experi- 
ment XV.  Avould  seem  to  discredit  this  explanation. 
Here  only  one  branch  of  the  hepatic  duct  Avas  tied ; 
yet  the  cat  died  on  the  eighteenth  day,  although  no 
jaundice  had  been  set  up  at  the  time  of  death.  Again, 
dogs,  in  whom  biliary  fistulse  have  been  set  up  and 
again  closed,  live  for  months,  notwithstanding  an 
intense  jaundice.  I  should  be  far  more  inclined  to 
attribute  the  cause  of  death  to  the  changes  Avliich  take 
place  in  the  liver."  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  on  with 
that ;  there  is  anough  to  show  that  he  disagrees  with 
him  on  that  point. 

I  will  next  quote  from  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
October  23,  1875.  Experiments  on  the  Biliary 
Secretion  of  the  Dog,  by  William  Eutherford,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Edinburgh,  and  M.  Vignol  .  I 

do  not  Avish  to  read  much  out  of  this ;  I  bring  it 
forward  partly  to  show  that  these  painful  experiments 
upon  animals  are  still  carried  on ;  at  all  events  this 
appears  to  be  incomplete,  and  it  is  of  the  date  I  have 
just  read.  So  that  it  shows  that  these  men  do  not  care 
to  Avait  for  any  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  ;  but 
they  ai'e  going  on  on  their  part,  and  in  a  Avay  which 
we  esteem  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Victoria. 

"  Two  years  ago,  Rohrig,"  and  so  on,  "  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  on  the  eifect  of  various  sub- 
stances on  the  biliary  secretion,"  and  soon.  "  jMethod 
of  experiment.  All  our  experiments  Avere  performed 
on  dogs  that  had  in  nearly  every  instance  fasted  about 
eightec*  hours.  After  paralysing  the  animal  Avith 
curara,  and  establishing  artificial  respiration,  we 
opened  the  abdomen  in  the  linea  alba,  and  tied  a  glass 
cannula  in  the  common  bile  duct,  near  its  junction 
with  the  duodenum.  To  the  end  of  the  cannula 
Avhich  projected  from  the  abdomen,  AA'e  attached  a  short 
india-rubber  tube,  and  to  the  end  of  this  again  a  short 
tube  of  glass,  drawn  to  a  narroAV  aperture,  so  that  the 
bile  might  drop  from  it.  The  gall-bladder  Avas  then 
compressed,  in  order  to  fill  the  whole  tubing  with  bile 
and  the  cystic  duct  Avas  clamped  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  bile  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  so  compel  all  the 
bile  secreted  by  the  liver  to  flow  through  the  cannula. 
The  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  Avas  then  carefully 
closed,  and  in  all  our  later  experiments  the  animal 
was  thoroughly  covered  Avith  cotton  avooI,  in  order 
to  quickly  restore  it  to  its  normal  temperature." 

Then  page  2  :  "As  is  Avell  known,  curara  is  of 
great  A^alue  in  such  experiments,  for  by  paralysing 
voluntary  movement,  it  prevents  the  irregular  outflow 
of  the  bile,  which  certainly  follows  irregular  contraction 
cf  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  give 
doses  just  sufficient  to  produce  this  paralysis,  the 
biliary  secretion  is  not  apparently  aftected ;  but  if  too 
much  be  given,  the  heart  is  rendered  Aveak  and 
irregular,  and  the  secretion  of  the  bile  diminished." 

Then  I  go  on  to  page  3  :  "It  therefore  .appears 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  experiment  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lile  remained  almost  precisely  the  same. 
This  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  animal  had  been 
d(>prived  of  Avater  for  so  long  a  time  "  (there  he  tor- 
tured the  animal,  or  something  like  it)  "  and,  more- 
over, seeing  that  the  entrance  of  the  bile  into  the 
m  3 
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intestine  had  been  cut  ofF.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  taking  the  bile  secreted  near  the  beginning  of 
such  experiments  for  analysis,  we  were  always  careful 
to  ehminate  that  which  had  been  expressed  from  the 
gall-bladder  into  the  cannula." 

Then  there  is  additional  matter  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  October  30,  1875.  I 
have  a  pencil  memorandum  from  the  gentleman  who 
sent  me  this.  He  says,  "Among  the  allotments  of  the 
Scientific  Grants  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  Professor  Rutherford's  Researches  on 
Biliary  Secretion,  251."  Then  at  page  7,  "  Experiment 
15.  Dog  weighing  9  •  5  kilogrammes.  In  this  expe- 
riment it  was  proposed  to  test  the  effect  of  aloes  on 
the  liver  when  well  nigh  exhausted  ;  accordingly  at 
the  sixth  hour  of  an  experiment  on  a  dog  that  had 
fasted  the  usual  period  of  18  hours,  twenty  grains 
extract  of  Socotrine  aloes  in  5  c.c'  of  water  were 
injected  into  the  duodenum  (a,  figure  15),  and  this 
dose  was  repeated  in  half  an  hour.  The  secretion  of 
bile  was  increased,  but  the  effect  was  not  very  marked; 
nevertheless,  the  result  is  noteworthy,  seeing  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  great  secretion  of  bile  during  the 
first  four  hours  of  the  experiment  (fig  15)." 

Then  the  last  experiment  which  is  recorded  here, 
but  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  be  finished,  is  experi- 
ment 16,  on  injecting  rhubarb. 

5566.  If  there  are  any  further  passages  in  published 
works  to  which  you  wish  to  refer  us,  will  you,  if  you 
please,  simply  give  us  the  references  to  them  now,  and 
then  proceed  to  say  anything  that  you  have  to  say  ? — I 
would  refer  to  the  Hand  Book  for  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  edited  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  1873,  and 
the  pages  to  Avhich  I  would  call  attention  are  pages 
210,212  (rabbit,  &c.),  238  (spinal  cord),  245,308,  403 
(dogs  and  cats  recovered  from  chloroform),  404  (frogs), 
409  (frogs),  and  417  (pigeons).  Then  I  would  refer 
to  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  Repair- 
ing Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  illustrating  the  treatment 
of  penetrating  wounds  and  strangulated  hernia,  by 
Benjamin  Travers,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  &c.  London,  1812."  We  put  in  that  book  as 
containing  cruel  experiments  to  animals  generally. 
And  then,  "  The  Wrongs  of  the  Animal  World  ;  to 
which  is  subjoined  the  speech  of  Lord  Erskine  on  the 
same  subject ;  by  David  Mushet,  Esq.,  London,  1839." 
The  pages  to  which  I  would  refer  are  pages  191, 
228,  229,  and  201  and  202.  In  regard  to  the  fact 
that  these  so-called  experiments  are  perpetrate^,  at  the 
present  day,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though 
some  people  deny  it,  we  wish  to  refer  to  what  was 
done  at  Norwich,  in  the  case  of  that  Frenchman  Df. 
Magnan.  It  was  done  publicly,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
secution, or  rather  an  attempted  prosecution ;  he 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  escape.  There  was  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  there,  as  we  should  say,  and  he 


was  not  apprehended.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  failed 
through  anything  wrong  in  regard  to  the  magistracy, 
but  simply  that  he  was  not  brought  before  them. 
Then  I  would  refer  to  "  The.  Physiological  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Asphyxia,  by  James  Phillips  Kay, 
M.D.,  formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
Edinburgh;  London,  Longman,  1834."  That  book 
we  put  in  generally  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the 
next  book  is  "  Physiological  Researches,  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  London,  Longman,  1851."  We 
put  that  in  generally.  There  is  something  which  I 
shoidd  now  hke  to  refer  to,  the  opinion  of  Alexander 
Chalmers  in  regard  to  the  Abbe  Spallanzani ;  I  think 
it  is  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary. 

5567.  You  must  not  rely  on  our  having  printed 
in  the  Blue  Book  everything  which  you  have  read 
to  us  or  to  which  you  have  referred  us  in  published 
books  ;  the  Commissioners  will  exercise  their  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  that.  I  will  now  ask  you,  have 
you  said  all  that  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Commission  ? 
—No. 

5568.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  which  you  have 
further  to  address  to  it  ? — It  is  to  show  the  cruelty 
and  inutihty  of  these  practices. 

5569.  You  have  put  in  the  references  to  the  various 
books  that  you  wish  us  to  consider  ? — As  I  have 
gone  on  I  have  done  so. 

5570.  You  have  exhausted  that  portion  of  the 
subject  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  quite. 

5571.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  not? — I  could 
not  answer  decidedly  at  the  present  moment;  I  should 
like  to  refer. 

5572.  Then  you  mean  that  you  are  not  able  in  the 
course  of  this  present  examination  to  conclude  your 
evidence  in  that  respect? — I  think  not  quite. 

5573.  Have  you  any  observations  that  you  are 
desirous  of  offering  before  to-day's  examination  closes  ? 
— No.  I  would  reserve  them  till  another  day.  I  am 
tired  now  ;  my  health  is  not  strong,  and  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  read  like  this. 

5574.  At  any  rate  to-day  you  are  not  prepared  to 
address  any  further  observations  to  the  Commission  ? — 
If  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  now  or  never,  I  should 
endeavour  to  do  something. 

5575.  Then  we  will  ask  you  to  jiroceed  now.^ — 
Could  you  not  take  me  on  Monday  ?  I  make  that 
request. 

5676.  The  arrangements  of  the  Commission  do  not 
enable  us  to  meet  on  Monday  ? — Or  on  any  future 
day  ? 

5577.  If  you  have  any  observations  that  you  wish 
to  address  to  us  now,  we  wish  you  to  proceed  wth 
them  ? — I  have  given  my  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  I 
could  hardly  do  justice  I  think  to  the  Society  and  my 
clients  if  I  went  on  now. 


The  witness  withdi'ew. 


Adjourned. 


Mr.  W.  B. 

'Carpenter, 
C.B.,M.D.. 


Saturday,  11th  December  1875. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARD  WELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Fokster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kaeslake,  M.P. 


Thojias  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hdtton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Benjamin  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined 

of  the 


are 


Registrar 


5578.  ( Chaii-man.)  You 
London  University  ? — Yes. 

5579.  I  think  you  were  formerly  Lecturer  on  Phy- 
siology at  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  and  afterwards 
at  the  medical  school  of  the  London  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 


5580.  And  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  are  the  author 
of  the  well-known  book  upon  the  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  and  of  a  book  uj)on  the  Principles  of 
General  and  Comparative  Physiology  ? — Yes. 

5581.  And  I  believe  of  several  articles  in  the 
Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ? — Yes. 
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5582.  I  doubt  not  tlierefore  your  attention  has  been 
directed  to  tlie  subject  into  which  we  are  instructed 
to  inquire  ? — Yes.  I  have  taken  from  a  very  early 
period  a  great  interest  in  tlie  progress  of  experimental 
physiology. 

5583.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  it  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  to  which  we  limit  our  inquiry,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  conducted  by  persons  of  a  senti- 
ment of  humanity  towards  animals  ? — I  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary. 

5584.  You  believe  that  to  be  so  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  so. 

5585.  If  it  should  be  at  the  present  moment  rapidly 
extending,  would  that  in  your  opinion  be  a  reason  why 
some  general  regulation  should  he  arrived  at  for  its 
government  ? — If  any  such  regulations  could  be  effi- 
ciently applied.  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to 
any  legislation  that  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  out, — 
that  can  be  evaded. 

5586.  Y'"ou  think  that  any  law  which  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  should  be  one  which  it  was  possible 
to  carry  into  effect,  and  which  it  was  intended  really 
to  carry  into  effect  ? — Yes. 

5587.  And  if  such  a  law  as  that  could  be  adopted 
without  interfering  with  the  progress  of  ]3hysiological 
science,  are  we  to  understand  that  it  would  have  your 
approval  ? — Quite  so. 

5588.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  details  of  the 
various  measures  that  have  been  proposed  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have.  I  merely  know  their  general  idea  of 
licensing  places  and  persons,  or  places  or  persons. 

5589.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  science  are  associated  with  a  Bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
session  by  Dr.  Playfair  ? — Yes. 

5590.  If  you  have  not  yourself  considered  the 
details  of  that  Bill  I  will  not  examine  you  upon  the 
details,  but  will  only  generally  ask  you  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  names  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
names  that  would  carry  generally  the  confidence  of 
persons  in  medical  science  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  considered  all  the  points  and  difficulties  which 
would  naturally  arise. 

5591.  But  I  ask  you  whether  the  names  are  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  carry 
the  confidence  of  the  scientific  world  in  this  country  ? 
 So  far  as  I  recollect  them  they  were,  certainly. 

5592.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  yourself  con- 
sidered the  details  of  that  Bill  ? — No. 

5593.  Therefore  we  must  only  ask  you  hypo- 
thetically.-  If  they  have  considered  the  details  of  it 
you  would  attach  great  weight,  I  presume,  to  theii- 
opinion  ? — Not  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  my 
forpiing  an  independent  opinion. 

5594.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  form  that  in- 
dependent opinion  rather  after  having  considered  the 
details  of  the  measure  than  before,  would  you  not  ? — 
Certainly  ;  but  as  far  as  I  understood  the  details  of 
that  measure  (I  cannot  say  that  I  carefully  studied 
them,  because  I  saw  very  soon  that  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn)  there  would  be  to  my  apprehension  very 
grave  difficulties  in  working  it  effectually.  For 
instance,  I  could  not  see  how  it  could  exclude  or  take 
cognisance  of  the  performance  of  physiological  expe- 
riments in  private  houses  ;  or  how  it  was  possible  to 
draw  any  definite  line  between  the  performance  of 
an  experiment  that  no  sensible  man  would  object  to, 
and  the  performance  of  a  cruel  and  painful  experi- 
ment. There  is  a  gradntion  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  my  great  difficulty  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  has  been,  to  find  how  any  definition  can 
possibly  be  framed  to  apply  to  the  class  of  experiments 
Avliich  it  is  desired  to  restrict,  without  interfering  with 
the  class  of  experiments  which  I  think  are  perfectly 
legitimate  without  restriction, — experiments  which 
any  man  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  in  his  own 
house  without  interference  from  legislation. 

5595.  Then,  viewing  it  rather  iu  a  general  way,  you 
rather  despair  of  it,  than  come  down  to  the  particulars 
of  these  special  measures  and  say  that  they  fail  in 
doing  it? — My  position  is  this,  that  in  view  of  the 
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gradation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, — between,  for 
instance,  putting  a  frog  under  the  microscope  to  look 
at  its  circulation,  which  I  should  say  no  one  ought  to 
interfere  with  any  man  showing  to  his  children  in 
his  own  house,  and  what  are  properly  called  phy- 
siological experiments, — I  do  not  see,  and  I  never  could 
see,  where  and  how  to  draw  the  line. 

5596.  Then,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  occurred  to  you,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  law  should  be  passed  which  could 
accomplish  the  object  which  we  have  in  view  ? — A 
law  that  should  be  really  effectual  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

5597.  {Lord  Wimnarleigh.^  When  you  state  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  practice  in 
private  houses,  does  not  that  observation  apply  to  a 
number  of  other  things  that  are  under  legislation  at 
the  present  moment  ? — I  have  contrasted  it  in  my 
own  mind  with  the  Anatomy  Act.  The  Anatomy 
Act  does  not  prevent  anyone  from  dissecting  a  dog 
or  a  cat  in  his  own  house ;  it  simply  applies  to  the 
dissection  of  the  Human  body  as  a  whole ;  and  no 
person  may  legally  perform  dissection  of  a  human 
body  in  any  other  place  than  in  a  licensed  building 
and  under  authorities  who  have  a  license.  But  every 
medical  man  does  perform  dissections  of  parts  of 
human  bodies  in  his  own  house ;  every  medical  man 
who  goes  to  a  post  mortem  examination,  and  finds 
something  of  interest  to  him,  brings  it  home  to  study 
more  carefully.  That  is  a  case  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  broad  general  line  may  be  drawn  ;  because 
there  is  a  pretty  clear  common  sense  distinction 
between  the  two  things,  the  regular  practice  of  dissection 
for  the  education  of  students  in  a  medical  school,  and 
the  dissection  of  small  portions  of  a  body  which  a 
medical  man  may  bring  home  to  examine  more  carefully. 
The  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  who  looks  strictly  after 
the  one,  would  never  dream  of  interfering  with  the 
other.  But  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  line  can  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  physiological  experimentation. 

5598.  I  think  yovi  misapprehend  the  object  of  my 
question.  You  stated  that  one  of  your  objections  to 
legislation  was  that  you  could  not  reach  this  practice 
in  private  houses.  Now  I  will  take  a'  subject  in  strict 
connection  with  the  one  which  Ave  are  investigating  ; 
I  will  take  the  subject  of  cock-fighting,  for  instance. 
It  is  contrary  to  law  ;  Parliament  is  not  prevented 
from  legislating  very  usefully  against  cock-fighting, 
by  the  idea  that  you  could  not  reach  it  in  private 
houses  ;  it  is  illegal  in  private  houses,  and  we  trust  to 
the  feelings  of  persons  that  it  will  not  be  practised  in 
private  houses  when  it  is  illegal.  Does  not  that 
remove  the  difficulty  that  you  have  expressed  with 
regard  to  legislation  reaching  private  houses  ? — I 
think  not,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  possible  for 
legislation  to  reach  it  in  a  private  house.  Cock- 
fighting  is  a  thing  which  is  to  a  certain  degree 
notorious  ;  the  cocks  cannot  be  brought  there  without 
the  knowledge  of  others,  and  their  noise  is  heard. 
Allow  me  to  give  a  nearer  parallel,  namely,  the  action 
of  the  Maine  Law,  which  I  have  studied  and  thought  of 
a  great  deal,  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  Maine  Law 
to  prevent  drinking  in  private  houses. 

5599.  But  does  it  not  check  it  ? — No,  I  believe 
not ;  I  believe  rather  the  reverse. 

5600.  I  will  retm-n  to  cock-fighting.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  there  are  instances  still  where  cock-fighting 
is  carried  on  by  st«alth  in  private  houses  ;  but  it  has 
been  very  much  checked  through  the  country,  has  it 
not,  by  the  legislation  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
matter  ?■ — I  presume  that  it  has,  but  I  trust  very 
much  more  to  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject. 

5601.  (ilir.  Erichsen.)  You  have  as  yet  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  vivisectional 
experiments  upon  animals  as  a  means  of  scientific 
investigation  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  of  the  most  fundamental  and  essential  importance, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  physiology  can  be  studied 
without  it ;  and  that  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  over  the  history  of  physiology  for  the  last  half 
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Mr.  W.  B.  century,  for  example,  to  go  no  furtliei-  Ijack  than  the 
Carpenter,  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  he  will  see  that  the 
C.B.,  M.D.  ■^vhole  fabric  of  our  accurate  knowledge  of  physiology 
1  Dec  1875  depends  upon  experiment.  And  having  been  asked 
'  '  that  question,  I  would  take  leave  to  make  a  statemeiat 
in  regard  to  an  assertion  which  has  been  made,  that 
Sir  Charles  Bell  himself  regretted  that  he  had  made 
physiological  experiments,  and  that  he  declared  that  he 
had  done  so  merely  to  satisfy  others,  and  that  he 
could  have  arrived  at  all  at  which  he  did  arrive  by 
anatomy  only.  Whether  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  that 
statement,  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  to  all  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
his  discoveries,  that  he  was  led  into  his  early  mistalces, 
which  had  to  be  connected  by  other  physiologists, 
simply  by  trusting  too  much  to  anatomy ;  he  formed 
certain  ideas  on  the  basis  of  anatomical  research,  which 
ideas  had  to  be  corrected  by  experiments  made  by  himself 
and  by  others.  It  is  an  entirely  erroneous  notion  to 
suppose  that  Anatomy  can  lead  by  itself  to  any  certain 
Physiological  deduction,  without  putting  that  deduction 
to  the  test  of  experiment. 

5602.  And  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  physio- 
logical exjDeriments  as  a  means  of  demonstration  to 
students,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  think  that  a  very 
clear  line  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  demonstrations. 
I  think  that  no  experiments  involving  animal  suffering 
need  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  of 
physiological  facts  and  doctrines  already  perfectly 
well  ascertained.  My  own  conviction  has  long  been 
that  that  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  is  morally 
injurious.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  physiological  experiments  which  may 
be  made,  and  ought  to  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
presence  and  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students, 
that  can  be  made  without  animal  suffering.  I  think 
we  have  as  much  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  animal, 
— to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  turtle,  for  example,  and  to 
exhibit  the  great  phenomena  of  reflex  action  upon  its 
dead  body,  as  we  have  to  kill  it  for  food. 

o603.  {Mr.  H'Ultoii.')  Would  you  put  any  limit  on 
the  painful  character  of  tlie  exj^eriments  to  be  made  for 
scientific  pni-poses,  or  would  you  justify  the  infliction 
of  any  amount  of  pain  for  a  sufficient  scientific 
purpose? — I  should  certainly  justify  it  for  a  well  con- 
sidered purpose,  if  that  pain  could  not  be  avoided. 
There  are  certani  cases  in  which  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
would  neutralise  the  result ;  and  I  think  that  the 
history  of  science  shows  that  some  of  those  experi- 
ments have  been  of  very  great  importance.  Tha 
whole  series  of  experiments  made  up  to  the  time  of 
the  use  of  anassthetics,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Waller,  and  others,  Avere  exces- 
sively painful  experiments  ;  but  I  should  hold  them 
fully  justified  in  making  those  experiments.  I 
witnessed  a  lai'ge  series  of  experiments  by  my  friend 
Dr.  John  Reid,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
animals  were  operated  on  at  once  ;  and  the  very 
valuable  results  which  he  worked  out,  were  worked 
out  entirely  through  his  having  used  several  animals, 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  experiments  on  one 
animal.  I  may  give  this  as  an  dlustration : — At  the 
time  when  Dr.  Reid  began  his  experiments,  the 
doctrine  was  that  the  division  of  the  pur  vagum,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  destroyed  digestive  power.  This 
was  a  very  important  physiological  conclusion,  but 
Dr.  Reid  had  reason  to  suspect  its  correctness  ;  and 
he  found  that  it  depended  upon  this,  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  was  always  to  suspend  the  digestive 
power,  that  is,  to  destroy  it  for  the  time ;  but  by 
making  the  experiment  upon  several  animals,  he  found 
that  while  some  of  them  sank  under  it,  others  sur- 
vived :  and  in  those  that  sui"vived  it,  the  digestive 
power  returned  without  any  reunion  of  the  nerve. 
Now  the  establishment  of  that  fact  was  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  physiology,  because  it  showed 
what  is  the  degree  of  control  which  a  nerve  has  over 
a  secretion. 

5604.  My  question  was  rather  whether,  quite 
admitting  the  scientific  value  of  the  experiment,  you 
would   scruple  to  inflict  any  amount  of  protracted 


agony,  supposing  that  were  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  a  good  scientific  result ;  whether  in  fact  on  moral 
considerations  you  would  put  any  limit  on  the  amount 
of  agony  to  be  inflicted  ? — I  do  not  sec  Avhere  you  are 
to  draw  the  line.  A  humane  man  will  shrink,  no  doubt, 
as  Bell  did  in  the  first  instance,  from  inflicting  animal 
suffering ;  •  and  it  will  be  a  question  in  his  mind  between 
the  probable  benefit  to  be  derived  and  the  value  of 
the  result.  Now  I  may  give  this  illustration.  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard,  who  is  one  of  the  most  humane  men 
I  know,  has  inflicted  more  animal  suffering,  probably, 
than  any  man  in  his  time,  unless  it  be  some  of  the 
recent  German  experimenters  ;  but  his  labours  have 
extended  over  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  and  he  has 
worked  out,  as  every  physiologist  knows,  results  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  by  means  of  experiments 
which  were  often  protracted  through  long  periods.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these,  in  its  practical  bearing,  was 
the  section  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  time  when  he 
took  up  his  inquiry,  it  was  the  received  doctrine  in 
physiology  that  tlie  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
back  would  necessarily  destroy  life.  Now  this  had 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
patients  who  suffer  from  accidental  injuries  to  the 
spine.  Cases  of  that  kind  are  very  common  in  the 
London  hospitals;  cases  where  men  fall  from  masts 
of  ships  and  strike  theback,  and  have  complete  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  ;  and  every  surgeon  knows  that  it 
is  excessively  difficult  to  keep  such  patients  alive  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  that  nurses  sup- 
pose that  they  must  die,  and  will  neglect  them.  Brown- 
Sequard  desired  to  ascei  tain  if  there  was  any  neces- 
sarily fatal  result  from  that  experiment.  He  performed 
this  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  great  number  of 
animals  of  different  kinds — frogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
and  birds  ;  and  the  immediate  result  of  course  was  to 
produce  complete  paralysis  of  the  hinder  limbs ;  but 
by  the  most  careful  and  tender  nui-sing  of  these  ani- 
mals, he  was  able  to  keep  them  alive,  warding  off 
from  them  the  injurious  influences  which  would  have 
otherwise  caused  gangrene  of  the  limbs  and  death  ;  and 
in  that  manner,  carrying  on  this  nursing  through  months 
which  must  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  months  of 
suffering  to  the  animals,  he  established  the  position 
that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  completely  restored  and 
the  power  of  the  limbs  completely  regained.  Now  this 
complete  restoration  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  only  a 
physiological  fact  of  the  very  greatest  interest,  but  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  to  Man  ;  because  it  encou- 
rao;es  all  the  attendants  of  a  sufferer  under  these 
circumstances  in  doing  exactly  what  Brown-Sequard 
did  with  his  animals,  namely,  giving  the  most  careful 
attention  to  all  the  minutiai  which  should  prevent, 
remove,  and  antagonise  so  far  as  possible  the  con- 
sequences of  the  injury,  in  the  hope,  which  has  been 
now  realized  over  and  over  again,  of  complete 
recovery. 

5605.  {Sir  John  Karslake.)  May  I  ask  whether  in 
those  cases  the  section  of  the  spine  was  done  under 
anaesthetics  ? — These  experiments  were  performed  before 
the  introduction  of  anesthetics  ;  but  the  section  itself 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment ;  it  is  the 
after  suffering  of  the  animals  which  is  the  most  painful 
to  a  humane  mind  ;  to  see  these  poor  creatures  going 
on  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  in  an  arti- 
ficially induced  paralysis. 

5606.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  Are  those  ex^Dcriments  still 
being  made  ? — I  should  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  make  them  now. 

5607.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  being 
made  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  ? — I  doubt  whether  tiiey 
are,  because  they  require  so  very  much  trouble.  The 
constant  watchful  care  of  the  animals  which  is  necessary 
is  a  thing  which  no  man,  not  a  thorough  enthusiast, 
as  Brown-Sequard  is,  would  have  carried  on. 

5608.  Do  you  know  on  how  many  animals  he  tried 
the  experiment  7 — I  should  think  40  or  50  at  least. 

5609.  Now  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  try  it  on  so 
many  ? — I  think  so  quite,  for  the  same  reason  that 
John  Reid  found  it  necessary.  In  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  survival  may  take  place  at  all  under  such  cir-> 
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cumstances,  it  is  important  to  experiment  upon  several ; 
otherwise,  as  one  will  die  and  another  will  die,  you 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  death  is  inevitable. 

5610.  But  do  you  at  all  know  out  of  those  40  or  50 
how  many  survived  ? — I  should  think  about  half  from 
his  description  of  the  experiment. 

5611.  Then  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  try  it  on 
so  many  after  having  ascertained  that  several  did 
survive ;  after  having  ascertained,  for  instance,  that 
five  did  survive,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  try  it 
on  more  ? — It  was  important  to  experiment  on  several 
different  kinds  of  animals  ;  for  instance,  it  might  be 
said  that  a  frog  Avould  survive,  but  that  a  warm-blooded 
animal  would  not. 

5612.  {Cliairman.)  What  was  the  use  of  proving 
that  a  frog  could  survive  such  a  painful  experiment, 
if  no  reasonable  deduction  could  be  drawn  from  that 
fact  with  reference  to  man  ? — In  such  an  experiment 
as  that,  there  would  be  no  reasonable  deduction  from 
the  frog  ;  but  the  deduction  may  be  drawn  much  more 
reasonably  from  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  or  bird. 

5613.  {3Ir.  Forstcr.)  Then  that  would  seem  to 
make  the  sufferings  of  the  frog  useless,  would  it  not  ? 
— To  establish  the  fact  of  regeneration  in  the  frog 
would  be  the  first  step.  I  think  a  frog  would  suffer 
very  little  ;  my  belief  is  that  frogs  have  extremely 
little  perception  of  pain. 

5614.  {Mr.  Huxley.')  Is  there  any  evidence  that  a 
frog  would  suffer  at  all  after  the  spinal  cord  was  di- 
vided, because  the  consequences  that  take  place  in  the 
higher  animals  which  give  rise  to  pain  do  not  take 
place  in  a  frog,  and  after  the  first  operation  I  presume 
there  is  no  evidence  of  pain  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evidence  of  pain. 

5615.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  gather  that  you  would  deny 
that  there  is  any  limit  on  the  suffering  that  ought  to 
be  inflicted  for  a  well-conceived  experiment  ? — If  that 
experiment  is  one  which,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  it,  is  likely 
to  lead  in  any  decided  degree  to  the  discovery  of 
physiological  truth,  whether  or  not  the  immediate 
application  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  is 
apparent.  All  science  shows  us  that  the  results  of 
scientific  truths  in  benefit  to  mankind  are  very  often 
long  postponed.  The  discovery  of  chloroform,  for 
example,  is  a  very  characteristic  instance  of  that. 
Chloroform  for  many  years  was  a  mere  scientific  curi- 
osity ;  it  was  a  compound  not  supposed  to  have  any 
relation  to  human  welfare. 

5616.  I  see  an  experiment  narrated  in  your  own 
work  on  physiology,  as  to  which  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  really  was  a  desirable  one  to 
make.  I  find  this  stated  :  "  The  introduction  of  a 
"  little  boiling  water  threw  the  animal  at  once  into  a 
"  kind  of  adynamic  state,  which  was  followed  by  death 
"  in  three  or  four  hours  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
"  the  stomach  was  found  red  and  swollen,  whilst  an 
"  abundant  exudation  of  blackish  fluid  had  taken 
"  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ."  It  is  jiot  one 
of  your  own  experiments,  but  one  of  which  you  are 
there  narrating  the  results.  Now  do  you  not  think 
that  that  might  have  been  argued  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  inferences  from  the  well-known  facts  of  human 
experience,  and  that  it  was  quite  an  unnecessary 
experiment  to  make  ? — That  which  you  have  just  read 
is  jirobably  taken  from  a  late  edition  of  my  book. 

5617.  It  is  the  seventh  edition  by  Mr.  Power, 
page  129  ? — It  is  not  an  experiment  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  I  have  so  far  given  up  the  study  of 
Human  Pliysiology,  that  I  have  really  not  Ivept  pace 
with  the  inqinries  to  which  that  experiment  relates. 

5618.  {Mr.  Forstcr.)  Then  this  experiment  was  not 
published  by  you  ? — No.  1  would  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  it  Avithout  knowing  the  purpose  of  it. 

5619.  {Mr.  HiMon.)  It  is  published  in  your  book, 
but  not  by  you  ? — Not  by  me. 

5620.  It  is  not  a  thing  on  which  you  would  wish 
to  off'er  an  opinion  ? — -I  should  certainly  not  wish  to 
offer  an  opinion  unless  I  knew  the  object  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  ideas  under  which  tiie  experiment 
was  made.    But  I  might  take  another  illustration,  the 
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study  of  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  animals,  the  corro-  Mr.  W.  B. 
sive  poisons,  for  example.    It  is  essential  to  the  study  ^T^^^m^' 

of  Toxicology,  as  relating  to  Man,  that  most  painful  2.  

experiments  should  be  made  upon  animals.  jj  j^g^  jg-g 

5621.  I  was  not  in  the  least  denying  that,  ])ut  simply  

asking  this.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
experiments  are  not  usually  made  which  are  needless, 

and  I  was  putting  the  case  of  an  experiment  that  I 
til  ought  was  needless.  Now,  I  see  in  a  paper  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Commission  various  expe- 
riments on  gluing  animals  together,  that  is  to  say, 
removing  the  skin  from  two  different  animals,  and 
bhiding  them  closely  together,  so  that  a  new  mem- 
brane forms  which  is  common  to  both,  and  tliey  are 
then  by  careful  treatment  enaltled  to  live  until  they 
grow  together,  in  fact.  Now  should  you  regard  that 
as  an  experiment  which  has  the  slightest  scientific 
value,  or  which  is  justifiable  morally  ?  Clearly  it  must 
involve  the  greatest  possible  misery  to  the  animals  so 
artificially  united  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  off- 
hand in  regai'd  to  such  an  experiment,  unless  I  knew 
the  objects  which  the  experimenter  had  in  view.  It 
might  be  that  he  had  conceived  a  plan  which  might 
be  of  considerable  importance  in  surgery,  bearing  on 
the  question  of  how  far  a  large  and  obstinate  ulcer, 
for  example,  might  be  cured  by  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  union  of  its  surface  with  the  surface  of 
another  animal.  Every  surgeon  knows  that  the 
treatment  of  these  large  ulcers  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  that  the  plan  has  been  employed  in 
recent  times  of  taking  small  bits  of  skin  from  another 
part  of  the  same  individual,  and  planting  them,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  ulcer.  I  think  it  possible  that 
these  experiments  were  intended  to  test  the  question, 
whether  the  skin  of  another  animal  might  not  be  so 
employed,  and  whether  a  considerable  amount  ot 
human  suffering  might  not  be  saved  by  transplanting 
the  skin  of  another  animal.  That  is  what  occui'S 
to  me  as  the  possible  object  of  the  experiment. 

5622.  Surely  that  is  a  totally  different  experiment 
from  artificially  uniting  the  animals,  so  that  they  have 
to  live  together.  To  remove  a,  piece  of  skin  from  one 
animal  to  another  is  a  totally  different  experiment 
from  the  one  which  I  referred  to  ? — The  first  question 
Avould  be,  whether  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances union  would  take  place  in  such  transplantation  ? 
A  piece  of  skin  completely  removed  might  very  joro- 
baljly  slough  away,  and  not  continue  to  live. 

5623.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  such 
experiments  as  those  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  just  been 
describing  have  recently  been  undertaken  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  putting  that  well-known 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  of  pangenesis  to  the  test ;  is 
that  within  your  knowledge  — It  has  not  come  under 
my  knowledge.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  kept  up  my 
knowledge  of  experimental  physiology  of  late  years, 
excepting  in  one  or  two  departments. 

5624.  {JSlr.  Forster.)  Do  you  not  think  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  that  a  physiologist  would  be 
inclined  to  try  experiments,  I  mean  painful  experi- 
ments, simply  with  a  sort  of  discovering  idea,  to  find 
out  what  will  happen,  without  having  any  definite 
notion  of  producing  a  result  which  would  bear  upon 
some  question  aff(3cting  life  or  pain  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
that  that  has  been  the  case,  and  is  the  case. 

5625.  And  would  you  not  consider  tiiat  that  is  a 
thing  which  is  open  to  very  great  objection  ? — • 
Certainly. 

5626.  {3Ir.  Huxley.)  Is  that  the  case  within  your 
knowledge,  because  physiological  experimentation  now- 
a-days  is  so  troublesome  and  complicated  a  thing  that, 
so  far  as  I  have  known  physiologists,  they  do  not 
generally  undertake  an  experiment  Avitliout  some 
definite  purpose.  Of  course  if  it  is  within  your  know- 
ledge, I  have  nothing  further  to  say  ? — My  impression 
is  that  a  very  large  number  of  Magendie's  experiments 
certiiinly  were  made  simply  in  this  way,  performing  a 
certain  section  and  then  looking  out  for  result^,  not 
with  any  distinct  conception  of  what  the  object  of  th&t 
experiment  was. 

5627.  Then  it  is  the  case  that  Magendie's  experi- 
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Mr.  W.  B.     ments  were  made  40  years  ago,  and  that  since  that 
Carpenter,     time  experimental  physiology  has  completely  changed 
C.B.,  M.D.     fj-oj^t^  if  J  njay  so  express  it.    Men  now  have  far  more 
^     :         definite  objects  and  much  clearer  views  in  respect  to 
_____  '    living  operations  than  they  had  then? — My  impression 
is  that  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  arising,  I  may  say,  out  of  an  imperfect 
scientific  conception,  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  students 
having  no  particular  objection  to  the  performance  of 
such  experiments.    I  have  myself  seen  in  certain  in- 
stances, a  perfect  callousness  to  animal  suffering,  before 
the  introduction  of  anesthetics.    I  will  not  mention 
names,  but  I  have  seen  a  callousness  which  very 
strongly  repelled   me ;   and    this    when  important 
experiments  were  being  performed.    But  that,  1  think, 
does  not  constitute  any  adequate  reason  against  the 
performance  of  well-considered  experiments  with  a 
definite  object. 

5628.  From  your  acquaintance  with  physiological 
science  in  this  country,  may  I  ask  whether  it  is  your 
opinion  or  not  that  physiologists  as  a  rule,  if  they  had 
the  alternative  before  them  of  performing  experiments 
Avitli  pain,  or  removing  it,  would  choose  the  alterna- 
tive of  removing  it  ? — Most  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  present'state  of  things,  they  would 
choose  the  alternative  of  removing  it. 

5629.  That  taking  the  English  physiologists  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted,  they  would  look  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  do  so  ? — Certainly. 

5630.  You  mentioned  just  now  Dr.  John  Reid.  I. 
think  you  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  him  ? — Very 
intimately. 

5631.  Have  you  had  brought  under  your  notice 
statements  that  have  been  recently  circulated  respect- 
ing Dr.  John  Eeid,  holding  up  some  expressions  of 
his  during  his  last  illness,  when,  as  I  need  not  tell 
you,  he  was  suffering  from  terrible  agony,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  that  he  considered  those  sufferings 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  experimentation  upon 
animals? — I  wovdd  not  say  but  that  he  might  have 
used  some  such  expressions  in  the  agony  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  sufiered 
under  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases  which  can 
affect  a  man,  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  most 
severe  form  ;  but  I  have  letters  from  him,  written 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  in  which  he  refers 
to  his  previous  work  with  the  greatest  gratitude  at 
having  been  permitted  so  far  to  complete  his  physio- 
logical researches,  and  to  estabHsh  by  their  means 
truths  of  great  scientific  importance. 

5632.  (Mr.  Button.)  May  I  ask  this  question? 
We  have  had  experiments  described  to  us  in  which 
dogs  have  been  subjected  for  nine  hours  to  an  amount 
of  suffering  that  we  could  not  quite  determine,  be- 
cause they  were  under  the  influence  of  curari,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  the  influence  of  curari  is,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  testing  the  action  of  different  drugs, 
rhubarb  and  so  on,  on  the  liver,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Now  is  that,  do  you  think,  a  sufficient  end  for 
the  infliction  of  severe  suffering,  supposing  the 
suffering  inflicted  was  severe,  for  that  length  of  time  ? 
— I  should  say  so  certainly,  because  the  question  of 
the  action  of  the  liver,  and  the  function  of  bile  in 
digestion,  and  the  influence  of  different  remedies  upon 
the  secretion  of  bile,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
inquiries  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  practical 
medicine. 

5633.  And  do  you  suppose  that  if  the  drug  was 
introduced  into  the  intestine,  and  did  not  go  through 
the  ordinary  process  of  digestion,  you  could  rightly 
infer  from  the  effects  so  produced  what  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  did 
go  through  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion  ? — 
Digestion  does  not  take  place  in  the  stomach  alone, 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  it  is 
very  important  indeed  to  determine  the  place  at  \\'hich 
the  different  portions  of  that  digestive  process  take 
place,  and  the  effect  of  the  secretion  of  bile  upon 
its  successive  stages,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  snuxll 
intestine,  and  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  effect 
of  various    medicinal   agents  upon  each  of  those 


stages.  Therefore  for  certain  purposes  I  should  say 
that  it  was  quite  right  that  these  drugs  should  be 
introduced  into  the  intestine,  and  should  not  have 
gone  through  the  stomach.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  some  very  able  experimenters 
have  been  engaged,  one  particularly  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  many  times  on  the  subject;  and  I 
believe  that  these  experiments,  of  which  I  think  an 
account  was  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  are  felt  in  the  profession 
at  large  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  leading  towards 
(I  do  not  say  that  they  have  yet  entirely  succeeded) 
a  definite  guidance  in  the  administration  of  remedies 
affecting  the  secretion  of  bile  and  its  operation  in 
digestion. 

5634.  Are  you  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  those  experiments  might  not  have  been 
made,  with  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  anaesthetics, 
under  ansesthetics  ? — I  think  that  they  would  probably 
have  had  to  be  made  under  both ;  because  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system  is  one  that  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  secretive  action ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  from  the  result  of  experiments  under 
anesthetics,  what  would  be  the  result  when  the  nervous 
system  was  in  full  activity. 

5635.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  You  mentioned  just  now,  in 
terms  which  I  was  glad  to  hear.  Dr.  Brown- Sequard. 
You  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Brown- Sequard  when 
he  was  in  London  I  think  ? — I  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  foi'  the  last  30  years. 

5636.  But  you  knew  him  in  London,  did  you  not  ? 
— Long  before  he  came  to  London. 

5637.  You  are  aware  that  during  his  short  stay 
in  London  he  had  a  very  large  practice  ? — Yes. 

5638.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  persons 
suffering  under  nervous  disorders  ? — Yes. 

5639.  And  his  practice  in  your  opinion,  I  doubt  not, 
justified  that  reputation  ?• — -Yes. 

5640.  His  special  power  of  treating  nervous  dis- 
orders arose  entirely  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5641.  That  intimate  acquaintance  being  derived 
from  experiments  ? — Yes.  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  first  came  to  me  very  soon  after  Dr. 
John  Reid's  death  ;  he  was  in  London  at  that  time, 
certainly  30  years  ago  ;  and  I  then  said  to  him,  "  Your 
"  mode  of  experimentation  seems  to  me  more  that  of  my 

late  friend  Dr.  John  Reid  than  that  of  any  other 
"  physiologist  that  I  am  acquainted  with,"  and  he 
said,  "You  could  not  pay  me  a  greater  compliment." 

5642.  In  any  legislation  upon  this  question,  I  pre- 
sume you  would  think  it  very  desirable  to  dra^v  a  clear 
distinction  between  experimentation  upon  living  animals 
so  far  as  they  are  sensitive,  and  experimentation  upon 
living  animals  generally  ? — Certainly. 

5643.  Because  suppose  It  were  enacted  that  in  cer- 
tai?i  cases  experimentation  upon  living  animals  should 
not  take  place,  a  strict  interpretation  of  that  phrase- 
ology would  of  course  j^revent  experimentation  upon 
animals  in  which  general  life  still  remains,  but  without 
any  life  of  the  nervous  system  ? — Certainly. 

5644.  And  I  presume  you  do  not  think  it  desii-ablc 
to  prevent  experimentation  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly 
not.  It  is  there  that  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  seems  to  me  to  become  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
legislation. 

5645.  (^Chairman.)  As  Registrar  of  the  London 
University,  will  you  tell  us  generally  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  London  University  to  the  Brown  Insti- 
tute ? — The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  are 
Trustees,  under  the  Will  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  establishment  of  which  he  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  be  administered  by  the  Senate. 

5646.  What  were  Mr.  Brown's  general  objects  ?  — 
The  provisions  of  his  Will  were  to  the  effect  that  this 
sura,  the  residue  of  his  fortune,  was  left  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Animal  Sanatory  Institution ;  the 
special  objects  of  which  were  to  be  the  investigation 
and  study  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  cure,  of  the 
maladies  and  injuries  to  which  any  quadrupeds  or 
birds  useful  to  man  may  be  subject. 
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5647.  Have  questions  arisen  in  the  Senate  of  the 
University  with  regard  to  the  present  administration 
of  that  Trust  ?— Yes. 

5648.  Are  those  questions  finally  disposed  of  ? — The 
first  question  is,  I  believe,  finally  disposed  of.  It 
WHS  this  :  Mr.  Brown  provided  by  his  Will  that  animals 
shall  be  received  as  patients  into  the  institution  ;  he 
ilso  made  special  provision  for  the  purchase  of  diseased 
or  injured  animals  or  their  carcases  for  pathological 
study,  and  he  left  the  direction  of  that  study  to  a 
Committee  to  l)e  appointed  by  the  Senate.  It  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  member  of  the  Senate  that  the 
artificial  induction  of  disease  was  being  practised, — 
the  disease  called  pyajmia,  for  example.  It  was  urged 
that  this  practice  was  inconsistent  with  the  provision 
af  Mr.  Brown's  Will,  that  kindness  to  the  animals 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Professor-Superin- 
tendent should  be  a  general  principle  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  was  replied  by  other  members  of  the 
Senate,  that  this  principle  had  reference  to  the  animals 
received  as  patients,  and  that  the  procedure  objected 
to  was  one  which  in  the  present  state  of  animal  path- 
ology it  was  necessary  to  take,  for  the  complete 
investigation  of  disease,  although  not  provided  for 
specially  in  Mr.  Brown's  Will  ;  so  that  these  inquiries 
stood  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  treatment  of 
animals  received  as  patients. 

5649.  Now  upon  that  were  legal  opinions  taken  ? — 
Upon  that  a  legal  opinion  was  taken.  Two  cases  were 
drawn  out,  one  under  the  direction  of  the  member  of 


the  Senate  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  the  other 
by  myself  chiefly  as  representing  the  Committee  of  the 
Brown  Institution.  These  were  placed  before  Mr. 
Charles  Hall,  who  is  now  Vice-Chancellor.  It  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  his  opinion  should  be 
considered  as  decisive  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Hall  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  distinction  was  a  valid  one, 
between  the  animals  received  as  patients,  and  the 
animals  upon  which  this  pathological  inquiry  was 
being  prosecuted  ;  and  that  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  pathologists,  that  such  artificial  induction  of  disease 
has  now  become  an  essential  part  of  the  investigation 
and  study  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  fully  justified  the 
carrying  on  of  this  research  as  a  part  of  the  proper 
business  of  the  Brown  Institution. 

5650.  And  upon  that  opinion  th(>.  Senate  acted  ? — 
Upon  that  ojjinion  the  Senate  have  acted. 

5651.  Will  you  tell  us  the  other  matter  tliat  is  in 
suspense  ? — A  member  of  the  Senate  brought  under 
its  notice  certain  statements,  which  statements  I  should 
say  had  been  published,  in  part  at  least,  in  a  medical 
periodical. 

5652.  Upon  that  was  an  inquiry  instituted  hy  the 
University  ? — The  Senate  appointed  a  comnaittee. 

5653.  Has  the  report  of  that  committee  yet  been 
dealt  with  by  the  University  ? — It  has  been  plact'd 
before  the  Senate,  but  the  Senate  has  postponed  the 
consideration  of  it. 

5654.  Until  after  the  report  of  this  Commission  ? — 
Until  after  the  report  of  this  Commission. 


Mr.  W.  B. 

Carpenter, 
C.B.,  M.D. 

11  Dec.  1875, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  2  o'clock. 


Monday,  13th  December  1875. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon,  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Thomas  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  called  in  and  examined. 


5655.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5656.  And  you  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  which  is  referred  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

5657.  Generally  your  attention  has  been  directed  to 
physiology,  and  under  the  head  of  physiology  to  the 
department  of  pharmacology  ? — Yes,  more  especially. 

5658.  In  pursuing  your  researches  do  you  make  any 
considerable  use  of  experiments  upon  living  animals  r 

Yes,  very  considerable  use. 
— 5659.  In  the  way  of  administering  drugs  to  living 
animals  ? — Yes. 

5660.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  painful  operations 
upon  living  animals  do  not  fall  very  much  within  your 
particular  experience  ? — Operations  do  fall  within  my 
experience,  because  in  trying  to  make  out  exactly  the 
action  of  the  drug,  one  is  obliged  not  merely  to  give  it 
to  the  animal  and  \vatch  the  general  effect,  but  also 
to  perform  certain  experiments,  certain  operations,  in 
order  to  watch  the  efiect  of  the  drug  before  and  after 
the  performance  of  such  operations,  and  thus  to  ascer- 
tain the  action  of  the  drug  upon  particular  parts  of  the 
body.  In  this  way  we  make  out  precisely  where  and 
how  the  drug  acts. 

5661.  Then  operations  are  performed  by  you  upon 
living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  to  view  the 
particular  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  animal  on 
which  you  wish  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  drug  ? — 
Sometimes. 

5662.  Are  those  operations  performed  under  an 
anffisthetic  ? — Yes,  almost  always. 

N 


5663.  And  if  there  are  any  exceptions  is  that  for 
some  special  reason  ? — Always. 

5664.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
regard  is  had  to  the  probable  suffering  of  the  animal, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  it  altogether  or  at  least  as  much 
as  possible  ? — To  prevent  it  as  much  as  is  at  all  possible. 

5665.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  much  pain  in  the 
way  of  operations  inflicted  upon  living  animals  in  the 
course  of  your  researches  ? — No ;  the  chief  pain  is 
simply  due  to  the  action  of  the  drugs  themselves. 

5666.  The  object  being  to  test  the  operation  of  the 
drug  upon  the  lower  animals  instead  of  testing  it  upon 
man  ? — Yes. 

5667.  Has  that  particular  branch  of  research  been 
very  much  developed  of  late  ? — I  will  not  say  precisely 
the  number  of  years,  but  lately  it  has  developed  very 
rapidly  and  made  very  rapid  progress. 

5668.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  in  which  the 
making  of  those  operations  upon  living  animals  has 
been  very  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  ? 
— We  have  had  several  new  remedies  witliin  the  last 
few  years  which  have  proved  very  serviceable,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  have  been  introduced  into  our  phar- 
macopajia  solely  on  account  of  their  action  having  been 
previously  ascertained  upon  the  lower  animals. 

5669.  Sir  James  Paget  told  us  that  in  consequence 
of  some  observations  of  yours  upon  nitrite  of  amyl  that 
fatal  and  chstressing  malady  angina  pectoris  has  been 
reduced  more  within  the  domain  of  medical  control  than 
it  had  been  previously ;  that  is  so,  is  it  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

5670.  Can  you  mention  any  other  instances  — The 
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MINUTES  ON  EVIDENCIiJ  TAKEN  BEFORE 


T  L  Brunton  introduction  of  chloral,  whicli  has  now  become  very 
M.D.,  D.Sc!  useful,  and  is  a  very  commonly  employed  hypnotic,  is 

  an  instance.  Then  we  have  the  introduction  of  atropia 

13  Dec.  1875.   as  a  i-emedy  for  salivation.    We  have  the  introduction 
■   of  apomorphia  as  an  emetic.     We  have  also  the  intro- 

duction of  the  Calabar  bean  into  medicine.  Those  are 
the  chief  instances  that  occur  to  me  at  present.  But 
there  is  also  one  other  instance  in  which  such  experi- 
ments have  proved  very  useful,  namely,  the  discovery 
by  Claude  Bernard  of  the  method  by  which  carbonic 
oxide  produces  poisoning.  When  a  charcoal  brazier 
is  lighted  you  get  two  sorts  of  gas  produced,  carbonic 
acid  .ind  carbonic  oxide.  Now  if  a  person  is  suffo- 
cated with  cai'bonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  if  a  man  falls 
into  a  brewer's  vat,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
in  order  to  resuscitate  him,  simply  to  keep  up  artificial 
respiration  for  some  time.  With  carbonic  oxide,  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  not  sufficient,  because  Bernard  dis- 
covered that  carbonic  oxide  forms  a  compound  with 
the  blood  which  is  incapable  of  taking  up  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  blood  is  for  the  time 
rendered  useless.  This  discovery  was  applied  by 
Hiiter,  of  Berlin,  in  a  case  of  charcoal  poisoning.  A 
man  was  poisoned  by  a  charcoal  brazier  one  night ; 
Hiiter  was  brought  in  before  the  man  was  quite  dead ; 
he  kept  up  artificial  respiration,  but  saAV  that  this  was 
going  to  be  of  no  service,  because  the  blood  was  so 
saturated  with  this  carbonic  oxide  that  artificial  res- 
piration Avas  doing  little  or  no  good  ;  he,  however, 
knew  that  if  he  withdrew  some  of  this  poisoned  blood 
and  replaced  it  by  fresh  blood  then  the  artificial  res- 
piration would  have  its  proper  effect ;  he  accordingly 
did  so  and  saved  the  man's  life.  That  man  would 
certainly  have  died  if  Claude  Bernard  had  not  pre- 
viously discovered  that  carbonic  oxide  acted  in  such 
and  such  a  way  upon  the  blood. 

5671.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  I  presume  from  what 
you  say  that  that  discoA^ery  was  made  by  an  experiment 
upon  some  animal  ? — Yes. 

5672.  What  animal  ?  —  I  believe  Bernard  used 
vai'ious  sorts.  So  far  as  I  remember  it  was  chiefly 
upon  dogs  that  he  experimented.  This  carbonic  oxide 
has  the  same  general  action  upon  all  animals,  but  if  I 
remember  rightly  it  was  chiefly  dogs  that  Bernard 
used  in  his  expei'iments. 

5673.  Could  you  describe  to  the  Commission  what 
the  particular  experiments  were  by  which  that  result 
was  brought  out  ? — The  way  in  which  it  was  discovered 
was  this.  Bernard  found  that  when  animals  are  poi- 
soned by  carbonic  acid  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  that  Avhen  they  are  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide 
the  blood  is  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  and  remains  of  a 
cherry-red  colour.  Being  struck  by  this  curious 
appearance  of  the  blood,  he  set  to  work  to  investigate 
the  amount  of  gases  contained  in  tlie  blood,  and  in  this 
way  he  discovered  that  carbonic  oxide  formed  a  com- 
pound with  the  blood  and  prevented  the  blood  from 
taking  up  oxygen  as  it  usually  does. 

5674.  That  could  not  have  been  discovered  without 
great  danger  by  an  experiment  on  the  human  being, 
I  presume  ? — I  should  say  it  was  quite  impossible. 

5675.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  chief  pain 
inflicted  upon  animals  in  your  department  is  by  the 
operation  of  the  drug  itself  upon  the  animal,  not  by 
the  incision  or  anything  else  that  is  done  to  expose 
the  experiment  ? — No  ;  because  the  way  in  which  I 
perform  my  experiments  is  this  :  I  give  the  animal 
chloroform,  and  I  do  my  operations  whilst  it  is  under 
its  influence ;  but  then  I  am  obliged  to  allow  the 
animal  to  come  out  of  the  chloroform  in  many 
instances,  because  otherwise  the  action  of  the  chloro- 
form would  so  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  drug 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  separate  them.  In  some 
cases  I  am  able  to  keep  the  animal  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  the  angesthetic  the  whole  time,  by  giving 
it  a  large  dose  of  chloral  and  giving  it  the  drug  aftei- 
wards.  Then  I  get  the  two  actions  combined,  that  of 
the  chloral  and  that  of  the  drug ;  but  in  those  cases  I 
am  able  to  separate  the  two.  I  know  what  the  chloral 
alone  would  do,  or  rather  I  do  not  know  precisely,  but 
I  have  a  pretty  fair  idea,  and  then  I  know  what  the  two 


together  do,  and  in  this  way  I  ascertain  the  action  of 
the  drug ;  but  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  do  so. 
One  must  sometimes  give  the  drug  after  the  animal 
has  come  out  of  the  chloroform. 

5676.  But  for  the  purpose  of  that  particular  expe- 
riment you  have  to  jjerform  an  operation  which  would 
be  of  a  painful  nature  but  for  the  chloroform  which 
you  give  ? — Yes. 

5677.  You  say  that  you  are  obliged  to  keep  the 
animal  alive  after  it  comes  out  of  the  anaesthesia  for 

the  sake  of  seeing  the  operation  of  the  drug  ?  

Yes. 

5678.  Is  the  incision  that  you  have  made  for  that 
purpose  allowed  to  remain  open  ? — Sometimes. 

5679.  And  does  that  cause  no  pain  ? — It  certainly 
will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  but,  as  we  all 
know,  if  we  get  a  cut  on  the  finger  it  is  the  cut  itself 
that  a  person  objects  to.  For  example,  in  taking  off  a 
finger  a  person  would  say,  "  Well,  I  must  have  chloro- 
"  form  ;  I  cannot  stand  having  my  finger  cut  off" 
"  without  chloroform."  He  does  not  mind  the  pain 
afterwards  ;  it  is  the  cutting  that  he  dislikes. 

5680.  You  think  then  that  the  animal  does  not 
suffer  any  excruciating  pain,  at  any  rate,  when  reco- 
vered from  the  angesthesia  while  you  are  examining 
the  operation  of  the  drug  ? — No.  I  simply  judge 
from  myself,  or  from  men  who  have  had  operations 
done.  It  is  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  is 
the  exceedingly  painful  part,  and  after  the  operation 
is  over  they  do  suflTer  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  but 
still  it  is  quite  bearable  ;  and  I  judge  that  in  animals 
it  is  the  same. 

5681.  What  drug  is  it  in  your  opinion  that  creates 
the  greatest  amount  of  pain  by  its  operation  upon  the 
particular  part  on  which  you  wish  to  make  the 
experiment  ? — I  should  think  that  probably  the  most 
powerful  thing  with  which  I  have  experimented  is  the 
poison  of  snakes. 

5682.  Would  you  describe  to  the  Commission  what 
is  the  usual  result  of  your  experiment  ? — The  animal 
first  seems  to  get  heavy  and  depressed,  and  then 
vomits ;  sometimes  the  vomiting  is  very  violent,  and 
then  by-and-bye  after  a  little  while  you  get  twitchings 
in  some  animals. 

5683.  Then  do  you  use  ansesthetics  in  that  case  ? — 
No.  I  should  use  an  anaesthetic  if  I  were  obliged  to 
do  any  painful  operation,  any  cutting  operation,  but 
then  I  could  not  use  an  auiesthetic  when  experi- 
menting on  snake  poison,  because  the  anossthetic 
would  completely  mask  the  operation  of  the  poison 
itself 

5684.  Is  that  an  experiment  of  very  long  duration  ? 
— Well,  the  animals  generally  die  in  about  half  an 
hour. 

5685.  It  does  not  exceed  half  an  hour  altogether 
— I  think  not.    I  am  not  quite  certain  that  that  is 
quite  as  painful  as  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

5686.  What  kind  of  pain  is  it  in  that  case  ;  is  it 
from  convulsions  ?  —  In  strychnia  there  ai'e  con- 
vulsions. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which  will 
cause  the  most  pain.  It  is  possible  that  althougli  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  during  the  operation 
of  the  strychnia  there  may  be  pain,  the  convulsions 
on  the  other  hand  may  not  be  painful,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  appearances  due  simply  to  the 
action  of  the  drug  and  the  appearances  which  might 
be  produced  in  consequence  of  an  indirect  effect,  that 
is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  pain  occasioned  by  the 
convulsions. 

5687.  But  you  undertake  to  say  that  as  regards  the 
general  run  of  your  experiments  they  are  quite  the 
exceptions  where  there  is  any  pain  necessarily  at- 
tached to  them  from  the  ojjeratiou  ? — Yes  ;  quite 
exceptional. 

5688.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  given  us  the 
principal  instances,  or  are  there  any  others  ? — I  think 
I  have  given  you  the  principal  ones. 

5689.  Have  you  any  experiments  on  hand  now  with 
any  special  object  of  more  than  common  importance  ? 
— Not  at  present.  Some  time  ago  Dr.  Fayrcr  and  I 
were  engaged  in  a  research  on  the  action  of  snake 
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poison,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  we 
could  get  an  antidote  to  that  or  not. 

5690.  Have  you  ever  made  any  experiments  with 
regard  to  hydrophobia  ? — No. 

5691.  Do  you  Icnow  whether  any  experiments  have 
been  made  witli  a  view  to  the  prevention  or  to  the 
cure  of  hydrophobia? — There  may  have  been  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any.  It  woukl  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  experiment  upon  that. 

5692.  {Dir.  Forster.)  Are  you  a  lecturer,  may  I 
ask,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — I  am  a  lecturer 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

5693.  I  have  got  before  me  the  return  that  was 
sent  from  that  hospital  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  by  the  Commission,  and  to  this  question, 
"  State  whether,  and  in  what  proportion,  the  animals 
*'  are  in  the  state  of  auEesthesia ;  distinguish  the 
"  case  of  frogs ;  and  also  what  anaesthetics  are  em- 
"  ployed  ?"  the  answer  sent  in  is,  "  In  all  cases  of 
"  class  demonstration  the  animals  are  in  a  state  of 
"  anasstliesia.  The  animals  are  killed  at  the  end  of 
"  the  demonstrations.  The  anfesthetics  employed  are 
"  wourali,  chloral,  chloroform,  and  ether."  Are  you 
in  the  habit  of  employing  wourali  in  those  cases  ?  — 
Sometimes. 

5694.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  anaesthetic  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
anfEsthetic  in  the  same  degree  as  chloral,  opium,  or 
chloroform. 

5695.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  before 
us  showing  difference  of  scientific  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  ansBsthetic,  but  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  evidence  in  the  view  of  Claude  Bernard 
seems  to  show  that  while  it  stops  muscular  motion  it 
does  not  banish  pain  ? — I  think  Claude  Bernard  is 
mistaken. 

5696.  You  observe  that  the  answer  which  I  have 
just  read  to  you,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  show  that  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  pain  a  drug  is  given  which 
may  not  prevent  pain  at  all  ? — The  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  Bernard  has  been  mistaken  are  that  if  you 
give  a  frog  Avoui-ali  and  stop  the  circulation  in  one 
part  of  the  body  so  that  the  wourali  only  gets  to  one 
part  and  leaves  the  other  part  unpoisoned,  pinching 
the  skin  of  the  poisoned  part  does  not  cause  the  animal 
to  kick  as  pinching  it  on  the  unpoisoned  part  would 
do.  Or  if  you  take  two  frogs  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  way,  but  poison  the  upper  part  of  one  frog  and 
not  of  the  other,  you  will  find  that  the  nerve-centres 
seem  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  paralysed  ;  the  woura- 
lised  frog  does  not  kick  on  the  application  of  a  painful 
irritant,  although  it  might  perfectly  well  do  so.  These 
facts  were  discovered  by  Von  Bezold  so  long  ago  as 
1860,  and  by  Schitfand  Lange  in  1870. 

5697.  Without  entering  into  the  scientific  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  ; 
do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  wourali  is 
an  anaesthetic  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty. 

5698.  In  what  cases  do  you  employ  it  in  demon- 
strations ? — I  very  rarely  employ  wourali  in  demon- 
strations. 

5699.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  look  at  that 
answer  (Imndiiig  the  return  to  the  xoitness)  and  tell 
me  to  what  cases  that  answer  would  seem  to  refer  ? — 
To  frogs.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  employed  any 
wourali  in  class  demonstrations  except  in  the  case  of 
frogs ;  and  in  the  case  of  frogs  I  can  demonstrate, 
and  did  demonstrate  this  last  spring  to  my  class,  that 
wourali  certainly  paralyses  the  sensory  nerves  as  well 
as  the  motor. 

5700.  The  answers  that  are  given  to  the  inquiries 
in  that  return  would  seem  to  give  the  impression  that 
ansesthetics  are  not  employed  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  ;  because  to 
the  question  "  When  not  in  that  state,  the  reason  why 
not?  "  the  answer  is  "  See  above."  Do  you  imagine 
that  ought  to  be  the  impression  given  ? — The  reason 
of  that  is  simply  this,  that  I  have  been  absent  on  the 
continent,  and  Dr.  Moore  I  should  say  probably  did  not 
know  what  to  say ;  I  and  Dr.  Legg  are  the  only  persons, 
I  believe,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  who  do  any  experi- 
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mental  work  for  original  investigation,  and  Dr.  Moore  T.L.  Bmnton, 
did  not  know  exactly  to  what  extent  I  used  anaesthetics    M.D.,  D.Sc. 

in  my  laboratory  in  original  investigation,  so  that  he   

was  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  '■^ '-"ec.  lo/o. 
question. 

5701.  Then  the  correct  answer  would  have  been 
that  anaesthetics  are  used  whenever  they  can  be  used 
with  safety  to  the  experiment  ? — That  would  have 
been  the  correct  answer.  I  got  a  notice  to  be  present 
at  a  meeting  at  vSt.  Bartholomew's,  but  unluckily  I 
did  not  get  the  notice  until  after  I  came  back  on 
Saturday,  and  the  meeting  was  held  a  week  or  two 
ago. 

5702.  How  often  do  you  have  these  class  demon- 
strations with  living  animals,  do  you  think  ? — I  give 
about  eight  lectures  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I 
lecture  once  a  week  after  Christmas  ;  and  I  give  fi-om 
8  to  10  lectures. 

5703.  And  have  you  lectured  upon  your  particular 
branch,  tlie  pharmacological  branch,  of  physiology  ? — 
Yes. 

5704.  I  suppose  you  give  drugs  in  the  presence  of 
the  students  sometimes  ? — Yes. 

5705.  In  those  cases  I  suppose  you  are  unable  to 
give  ana'sthetics  ? — The  same  rule  applies  to  that  as 
to  what  I  said  before.  If  there  is  any  operation  to 
be  done  I  use  the  anaesthetic.  If  there  is  no  operation 
to  be  done  and  I  have  simply  to  show  the  action  of 
the  drug,  I  do  not  give  the  anaesthetic. 

5706.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
answer,  made  in  the  return  sent  from  your  hospital, 
that  "  in  all  cases  of  class  demonstration  the  animals 
are  in  a  state  of  antesthesia  "  ? — It  is  so  very  nearly 
true  that  it  hardly  needs  correction  ;  and  the  reason 
of  it  is  this,  that  in  the  demonstrations  that  I  give  in 
winter  I  use  antesthetics  in  all  cases.  In  my  summer 
lectures,  when  I  am  giving  a  general  course  and  when 
I  show  the  action  of  drugs  or  would  show  it,  the  only 
one  that  I  really  do  show  without  an  anaesthetic  is  the 
action  of  prussic  acid  ;  because  I  lecture  only  on  the 
inorganic  materia  medica,  and  so  I  am  precluded  from 
showing  the  action  of  strychnine  and  picrotoxine  and 
other  poisons  which  I  should  show  to  the  class  if  I 
lectured  on  organic  materia  medica  as  well  ;  therefore 
as  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  exhibit  the  general  action  of  a  drug  to  the 
class  without  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  in  the  case 
of  prussic  acid. 

5707.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  there  is  immediate 
death  in  that  case  ? — It  is  immediate  death. 

5708.  {Mr.  Hntton.)  With  regard  to  the  lecturer 
who  does  show  the  action  of  strychnia  and  picrotoxine 
would  he  exhibit  the  action  of  those  drugs  without 
anaesthetics  or  not  ? — He  does  not  show  the  action. 

5709.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Then  in  fact  there  is  not 
before  the  students  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  any 
demonstration  of  the  effects  of  strychnine  on  living 
animals  ? — So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not.  On  second 
thoughts,  I  believe  that  they  are  shown  by  the  Lec- 
turer on  Forensic  Medicine. 

5710.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  You  referred  to  some 
cases  in  Avhieh  animals  have  been  subjected  to  the 
gases  from  a  brazier  of  charcoal ;  that  I  presume  could 
not  be  done  when  they  were  under  aufesthetics  ? — Yes 
it  might  have  been  done,  but  there  is  this  difficulty 
about  it,  that  chloroform  itself  has  been  discovered  to 
have  an  action  upon  the  blood ;  and  then  there  is  this 
further  reason  against  doing  it  so,  that  it  is  well  known 
that  death  by  charcoal  poisoning  is  almost  painless. 

5711.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  question 
what  the  amount  of  sufliering  of  the  animal  was  when 
he  was  subject  to  poisoning  by  charcoal  ? — I  believe 
there  is  no  suffering.  The  notion  that  there  is  no 
suffering  prevails  so  widely  that  that  is  a  very  common 
method  of  suicide  in  France. 

5712.  It  is  always  supposed  in  those  cases,  is  it  not, 
that  there  is  no  pain  ? — It  is  supposed  that  there  is 
no  pain. 

5713.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  The  pain  is  in  the 
recovery,  I  suppose? — Yes;  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  that  case  in  which  Dr.  Hiiter  saved  a  man's  life  he 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


T.  L.  Brunton,  did  suffer  some  pain,  but  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to 
M.b.,  D.Sc.  that. 

  5714.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  In  the  case  of  those 

13  Dec.  1875.  aiiijj,als  operated  upon  by  Claude  Bernard  the  only 
pain  they  suffered,  1  suppose,  was  the  pain  involved  in 
drawing  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  animal 
and  transfusing  healthy  blood  ? — Bernard  did  not 
transfuse  healthy  blood ;  that  was  the  application  of 
Bernard's  discovery  Avhich  was  made  by  Hiiter. 

5715.  No  great  pain  was  involved,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

5716.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  do  demonstrate  to 
your  class,  do  you  think  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
see  the  operation  and  not  only  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
it  by  reading? — I  think  it  is.  It  makes  a  very  great 
difference  to  the  student  whether  he  sees  it  or  simply 
hears  it.  If  he  simply  hears  it  he  will  pick  it  up  for 
the  time  being,  and  will  be  able  to  pass  a  very  good 
examination  ;  but  what  we  want  is  that  he  shall  learn 
it  so  as  to  remember  it  for  his  whole  life. 

5717.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  confine  your  de- 
monstration then,  you  think  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  make  the  experiment  before  the  class  ? — Yes. 
If  I  may  give  the  example  of  prussic  acid  which  I  do 
show,  the  only  one  in  which  I  do  not  use  an  anaesthetic, 
it  is  very  well  to  tell  the  student  "  If  you  get  a  case 
"  of  prussic  acid  you  have  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
"  other ; "  but  what  I  do  is  this  :  I  take  the  animal, 
give  it  the  prussic  acid,  and  go  through  the  whole 
process  of  trying  to  recover  it.  I  proceed  with  the 
animal,  in  fact,  exactly  as  I  should  do  with  a  human 
being,  so  that  I  think  the  students  in  that  case  will 
remember  that  if  they  are  called  in  to  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  they  have  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  and  they  will  remember  it  much  more 
vividly  than  if  I  simply  told  them. 

5718.  What  are  the  animals  which  you  chiefly  use 
for  the  purpose  of  these  experiments  ? — Rabbits  and 
cats. 

5719.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Your  experiments  for  original 
research  are  almost  entirely  private  experiments,  are 
they  not  ? — Almost  entirely. 

5720.  Can  you  give  us  the  least  idea  on  Avhat  scale 
they  have  been  conducted  ? — The  number  of  animals 
employed  varies  enormously  according  to  the  research. 
In  some  researches  one  will  use  only  a  few  animals, 
but  in  others  you  will  use  a  great  quantity. 

5721.  What  is  the  largest  number  used  by  you  in 
scientific  research  for  a  single  experiment  ? — I  think 
the  largest  number  is  90  ;  that  was  one  series  of  ex- 
periments. I  was  trying  to  discover  the  pathology  of 
cholera. 

5722.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  sort  of  animals  did  you 
use  for  that  purpose  ? — Cats. 

5723.  i3Ir.  Hutton.^  Do  you  mean  that  you 
poisoned  90  cats  with  cholera  fluid  ? — No,  I  set  about 
the  investigation  in  a  different  way.    It  was  discovered 

-  by  Moreau  that  by  performing  a  certain  operation 
upon  the  intestine  you  could  get  a  discharge  into  the 
intestine.  This  discharge  was  discovered  by  Kiihne  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  was  found  in  the  intestine  after 
cholera ;  so  I  thought,  if  we  can  find  out  the  exact  part 
of  the  nervous  system  that  is  concerned  in  causing  this 
discharge,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  find  out  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  cholera,  and 
having  once  found  that  out  we  may  be  able  to  get  a 
drug  that  will  act  upon  it  and  thus  cure  cholera. 

5724.  You  performed  this  operation  on  the  90  cats 
under  chloroform,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  under  chloroform. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  the  animals  were  allowed  to 
live  for  four  or  five  hours  after  they  recovered  from 
the  operation. 

7525.  And  to  live,  I  suppose,  in  a  certain  amount 
of  pain  and  discomfort  ? — They  suffered  a  certain 
amount  of  discomfort  and  possibly  pain,  indeed, 
probably  pain,  though  I  do  not  think  very  great  pain ; 
I  think  probably  not  much  more  pain  than  a  man 
would  suffer  who  had  perhaps  a  bad  attack  of 
diarrhoea. 

5726.  They  did  not  die  then  ,in  the  same  sort  of 
agony  that  a  cholera  patient  dies  in  ? — No,  because 


only  a  certain  portion  of  the  intestine  was  operated 
upon. 

5727.  Did  they  die  as  the  result  of  the  experiment  ? 
— They  were  killed  at  the  end  of  the  four  or  five 
hours. 

5728.  Now  have  those  operations  resulted  in  any 
beneficial  discovery  ? — Not  yet ;  they  are  not  finished. 

5729.  They  are  still  going  on,  are  they  ? — They 
are  still  going  on  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  very 
much  wondered  at,  because  the  subject  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difiicult  one,  and  it  would  take  a  number  of 
experiments  to  make  it  out. 

5730.  And  those  experiments  are  performed  in 
your  own  laboratory  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

5731.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  makes  you  choose  cats 
for  those  experiments  ? — They  are  very  good  animals 
to  experiment  upon,  and  they  are  cheaper  than 
rabbits. 

5732.  Why  are  they  good  animals  ? — They  are  a 
convenient  size,  and  you  get  the  results  very  definitely. 
If  you  do  your  operations  rightly  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  results. 

5733.  Do  you  think  that  the  cat  is  on  the  whole 
better  for  it  than  the  dog  ? — Yoit  cannot  get  dogs. 

5734.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  How  do  you  procure  your 
cats  ? — They  are  supplied  to  me  by  a  man. 

5735.  Who  steals  them  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  make  no  inquiries. 

5736.  And  have  you  occasion  ever  to  sew  up  the 
lips  of  cats,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

5737.  How  do  you  put  them  under  chloroform  ? — 
It  is  as  easy  as  possible ;  cats  are  the  easiest  animals 
in  the  world  to  manage.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
the  animal  quietly  into  a  milk  pan,  stroke  it,  pur  a 
towel  over  it,  and  sprinkle  the  chloroform  quickly 
over  the  towel,  and  the  vapour  of  the  chloroform 
being  heavier  than  air  descends,  and  the  animal  goes 
quietly  under  the  chloroform.  The  only  care  one 
has  to  take  is  that  one  does  not  keep  it  under  it  too 
long. 

5738.  How  do  you  apply  it  to  a  dog  ? — If  it  is  a 
small  dog  I  generaUy  put  it  under  a  bell  jar  with  a 
sponge  or  a  large  piece  of  blotting  paper  dipped  in 
chloroform.  If  it  is  a  large  dog  1  use  a  packing 
case  with  cracks  in  the  bottom,  which  are  stopped 
with  blotting  paper  which  is  saturated  with  cldoroform. 

5739.  (^Mr.  Huxley.)  Have  you  ever  found  any 
difiiculty  in  applying  chloroform  to  frogs,  because  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  it  ? — No ; 
with  a  bell  jar  you  can  do  it  without  difficulty. 

5740.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Why  do  you  use  wourall  then 
in  their  case  and  not  chloroform  ? — If  I  use  chloroform 
I  do  not  use  wourali ;  I  use  one  but  not  both. 

5741.  As  far  as  regards  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, you  might  just  as  well  use  chloroform  for  a  frog 
as  Avourali,  I  suppose  ? — No,  not  always  ;  it  depends 
on  what  you  are  going  to  do.  For  some  experiments 
you  must  use  wourali  when  you  want  to  get  the  nerves 
paralysed.  You  do  not  get  that  with  chloroform. 
The  action  of  the  chloroform  is  upon  the  brain ;  the 
action  of  the  wourali  is  upon  the  nerves.  If  you 
simply  want  to  do  an  experiment  which  in  another 
animal  might  cause  pain,  and  which  you  are  afraid 
might  cause  the  frog  pain,  you  may  use  chloroform. 

5742.  Then  the  purpose  for  which  wourali  is  used 
is  in  oriler  to  keep  tlie  animal  quiet,  to  make  the 
experiment  an  easier  one  to  conduct  ? — Yes,  in  frogs 
and  in  the  liigher  animals  it  is  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  effects  which  might  be  due  to  irritation  of  the 
nerve  centres.  For  example,  this  is  the  case  in  some 
physiological  ex])eriments  that  have  been  made  in 
Germany,  by  irritation  of  various  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  You 
want  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  that  part  upon 
the  vascular  system  generally,  the  system  of  blood 
vessels,  and  you  want  to  ascertain  that  aloue.  If 
you  irritate  this  upper  part  of  the  cord  after  you 
have  given  wourali  you  only  get  the  action  upon  the 
blood  vessels,  but  if  you  were  to  irritate  this  part 
without  giving  wourali  previously,  you  would  get  the 
irritation  conducted  all   down  the  ordinary  motor 
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nerves,  and  get  all  the  muscles  set  into  violent  action  ; 
the  action  of  the  muscles  would  react  upon  the 
vessels,  and  you  would  get  the  whole  experiment  dis- 
turbed. 

5743.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  your  giving  both 
drugs,  or  giving  them  mixed  together,  so  as  to  stop  the 
pain  by  the  chloroform  and  the  nervous  movement 
by  wourali  ? — Yes,  there  is,  and  it  is  this  : — in  very 
many  of  those  experiments  you  want  to  ascertain 
Avhat  is  termed  the  reflex  action ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
an  impression  is  made  upon  a  nerve  and  goes  up  to 
the  cord  and  is  transmitted  down.  Now  chJoroform 
acts  upon  the  reflex  centres  and  abolishes  their  in- 
fluence completely  ;  so  that  if  you  give  the  wourali 
Avhich  jjaralyses  the  ends  of  the  motor  nerves,  and 
give  the  chloroform  which  paralyses  the  reflex  centres, 
you  deprive  yourself  of  the  possibility  in  many  in- 
stances of  making  satisfactory  experiments. 

5744.  But  are  there  not  many  instances  in  which 
you  give  wourali  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
animal  perfectly  quiet  ? — Yes,  those  instances  which 
I  gave. 

5745.  But  if  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  animal  perfectly  quiet,  could  not  chloroform  be 
given  also  ? — No,  for  that  very  reason  ;  if  you  were 
to  give  chloroform  the  experiment  would  be  at  an  end, 
you  would  have  abolished  the  action  of  the  reflex 
centres,  and  thus  you  might  as  well  not  do  the  experi- 
ment at  all. 

5746.  {Mr.  Ilufton.)  What  would  you  say  was  the 
next  largest  series  of  experiments  that  you  made  after 
that  on  cats  with  reference  to  cholera,  which  you  say 
is  still  going  on  ? — The  next  is  on  the  action  of  the 
snake  poison. 

5747.  And  how  many  and  what  kind  of  creatures 
have  you  used  for  that  purpose  ? — All  sorts, — rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  frogs,  dogs,  pigeons,  fowls.  The  number 
I  do  not  exactly  remember.  When  I  said  just  now 
that  I  used  90  cats,  I  should  have  said  that  was  in 
one  series,  but  I  am  now  at  the  third  series.  The 
number  90  is  not  the  whole  that  is  included  in  the 
investigation ;  1  have  used  a  much  larger  number  for 
investigating  the  subject  of  cholera  than  90. 

5748.  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  animals 
then  used  for  these  cholera  experiments,  and  have  they 
been  all  cats  in  all  the  series? — Nearly  all.  1  could 
not  exactly  say  the  total  number  without  looking  up 
the  reports  of  the  British  Association.  I  think  I  can 
fill  in  that  afterwards.  For  the  snake  poison  experi- 
ments I  should  think  I  have  used  about  150. 

5749.  Of  diftereut  kinds  of  creatures  ? — Of  diflereut 
kinds  of  ci'eatures. 

5750.  {Mr.  Huxley^  In  experimenting  on  snake 
poison  you  do  not  require  that  the  animal  should  be 
bitten  by  the  snake  ;  you  simply  inoculate  the  poison  ? 
— Inoculate  the  poison  simply. 

5751.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  After  the  snake  poison  what 
would  be  the  next  most  important  series  of  your  experi- 
ments ? — I  think  possibly  those  on  nitrite  of  amyl  and 
nitrites  generally. 

5752.  Had  you  to  use  a  great  many  animals  for 
those  investigations  ? — No,  not  so  many,  a  very  nuich 
smaller  number  ;  because  you  get  very  decided  results. 
It  is  when  you  get  slight  difterences  between  your 
different  experiments  that  you  have  to  use  such  a 
large  numb(;r. 

5753.  Were  you  able  to  use  anajsthetics  with  the 
nitrite  of  amyl  experiments  ? — Sometimes,  but  gene- 
rally I  think  I  did  not,  because  a  number  of  these 
experiments  were  made  in  a  laboratory  in  Germany, 
and  the  professor  considered  that  it  Avould  not  l5e  at 
all  advisable,  as  one  Avould  get  the  result  complicated. 
By  using  chloroform  along  with  nitrite  of  amyl  one 
would  have  got  the  result  very  much  complicated. 

5754.  For  the  purposes  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  experi- 
ments you  have  to  expose  the  arteries,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5755.  And  is  not  that  a  very  painful  process  ? — I 
think  it  is  somewhat  painful. 

5756.  And  the  effect  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  was  in 
dilating  the  smaller  arteries  ? — Yes. 

N 


5757.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  not  have  performed  T.  L.  Brunton, 
the  operation  of  exposing  the  arteries  under  an  anfes-    M.D.,  D.Sc. 

thetic  ? — Yes,  and  the  only  objection  to  that  is  this  :   

tha.t  after  you  have  given  the  animal  chloroform  it  does 

not  come  quite  out  of  it  for  a  very  long  time,  there  is  " 
iilways  a  residual  action,  and  where  you  are  experi- 
menting with  such  a  substance  as  nitrite  of  amyl, 
which  belongs  to  a  series  of  bodies  nearly  allied  to 
chloroform,  you  would  be  very  apt  in  such  a  case  to 
get  the  residual  action  of  the  chloroform  interfering 
with  that  of  the  amyl, 

5758.  Supposing  you  had  used  ether  ? — There  again 
you  get  the  same  diiiiculty,  indeed  rather  worse. 

5759.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  if  ' 
you  Avere  to  do  it  over  again  you  would  not  use  an 
ana3sthetic  ? — I  should  certainly  feel  myself  obliged  to 
do  several  experiments  without  any  anaesthetic,  on 
account  of  the  residual  action  of  chloroform. 

5760.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Do  you  consider  that  residual 
action  to  be  so  considerable  that  the  use  of  chloroform 
would  have  vitiated  Dr.  Rutherford's  experiments  on 
drugs  now  going  on,  or  recently  going  on  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  liver  ? — No. 

5761.  They  were  all  under  wourali,  and  not  under 
chloroform  ? — I  do  not  think  that  chloroform  would 
interfere  much  with  those  experiments. 

5762.  Do  you  think  that,  allowing  for  the  action  of 
chlorofoi'm,  those  same  experiments  might  have  been 
made  undei'  chloroform  instead  of  under  wourali  ? — 
I  should  be  chary  of  giving  an  answer  to  that  question 
for  this  reason,  that  I  have  not  given  sutRcient  atten- 
tion to  it  to  be  quite  certain ;  just  thinking  over  it 
I  would  say  possibly  they  might. 

5763.  I  understood  that  all  your  experiments  on 
the  action  of  drugs,  even  those  on  the  action  of  drugs 
on  the  liver,  have  been  made  under  chloroform  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  made  very  few  on  the  liver.  As  to 
the  experiments  that  I  have  done,  I  have  only  made 
I  think  about  five  or  six  original  experiments  on  the 
liver,  and  those  were  done  under  the  use  of  chloro- 
form. 

5764.  And  in  those  cases  you  did  not  think  the 
action  of  chloroform  injurious  ? — I  thought  that  it 
might  interfere  a  little  with  it,  but  then  it  was  a 
different  sort  of  research  from  that  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
It  could  not  interfere  so  much  with  mine  as  it  might 
have  done  with  his. 

5765.  Is  it  not  true  that  wourali  itself  excites  the 
secretions  ? — Somewhat. 

5766.  So  that  there  would  be  a  residual  action  to 
allow  for  in  its  use  ? — Yes. 

5767.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Would  there  not  be  some 
danger  of  disturbing  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
in  the  liver  if  you  liept  the  animal  under  chloi'oform 
for  the  number  of  hours  which  would  be  necessary  in 
Dr.  Rutherfoj'd's  experiments  ? — Yes,  I  was  forgetting 
that ;  there  would  be  the  difficulty  that  you  would 
very  probably  get  more  or  less  an  amount  of  venous 
congestion ;  my  experiments  did  not  last  so  long. 

5768.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Still  you  would  not  think  that 
the  first  opeiatiou  might  not  have  been  performed 
under  chloroform  ;  I  mean  the  exposure  of  the  biliary 
duct,  even  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  experiments  ? 
— To  answer  that  question  I  should  have  to  run  over 
the  whole  literature  on  the  subject  to  know  exactly 
what  had  been  made  out  about  the  action  of  chloroform. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  give  a  definite  answer  to  that. 

5769.  I  observed  that  you  distinguished  chloral  as 
a  hypnotic  from  an  anajsthetic ;  would  you  tell  me 
precisely  what  you  meant  ? — Chloral  in  small  doses 
produces  sleep,  apparently  a  natural  sleep,  and  in  such 
doses  it  is  a  hypnotic ;  you  can  wake  a  person  readily 
from  such  a  sleep.  If  you  give  an  animal  a  large 
dose  you  produce  a  greater  effect ;  the  sleep  is  then 
so  profound  that  the  animal  will  not  awake.  You 
may  cut  it  into  pieces,  or  do  what  you  please  Avith  it, 
it  will  lie  as  if  dead.  It  is  an  ansesthetic  for  animals, 
but  you  cannot  use  it  safely  as  an  anaesthetic  for 
human  beings,  because  these  animals  that  have  got 
so  large  a  dose  of  it  do  not  recover. 

5770.  But  you  give  it  in  doses  sufficient  to  make 
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T.  L.  Brwiton,  it  an  aiifesthetic  ? — I  give  it  to  animals  as  an 
M.D.,  U.Sc.  ana;sthetic ;  but  the  doses  I  give  to  animals  are  such 
J  as  I  would  not  dare  to  give  to  human  beings. 

'       5771.  Do  you  regard  opium  as  an  anassthetic  or 
only  as  a  hypnotic  ? — As  an  aneesthetic  assuredly. 

5772.  Is  it  in  moderate  doses  an  anagsthetic? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  decidedly. 

5773.  VVliy  is  it  then  that  chloroform  is  so  very  much 
more  used  than  opium  for  the  purposes  of  operations  ? 
— Because,  to  begin  with,  if  you  give  a  dose  of  opium 
sufficient  to  render  a  person  anesthetic  you  keep  him 
soundly  asleep  for  many  hours,  and  then  lie  will  awake 
with  a  deranged  digestion  and  a  bad  headache,  and 
those  are  not  the  conditions  in  which  you  want  to 
liavc  any  patient  whom  you  wish  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  an  operation. 

5774.  But  chloroform  disorders  the  stomach,  does 
it  not  ? — But  its  effects  are  much  more  transient  than 
those  of  opium. 

5775.  And  it  is  much  less  dangerous,  I  gather  from 
you  ? — Much  less  dangerous. 

5776.  I  notice  in  this  Handbook  of  Physiology,  of 
which  you  are  part  editor,  that  you  put  two  asterisks 
to  a  great  many  of  your  experiments  which  you 
describe  as  "  best  suited  for  demonstration  "  ? — Yes. 

5777.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
some  of  those ;  for  instance,  the  experiment  on 
])age  470,  "  demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the 
'•  chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  fibres  of  the 
"  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog",  where  you  first 
subject  the  dog  to  chloroform ;  is  not  that  a  very  long 
experiment  ? — A  very  long  experiment. 

5778.  Can  you  keep  the  dog  under  chloroform 
during  the  whole  of  that  experiment  ? — Perfectly 
well. 

5779.  Have  you  to  have  a  special  assistant  for  that 
purpose  ?— Yes  ;  you  do  not  want  a  trained  assistant, 
but  just  the  ordinary  laboratory  servant. 

5780.  And  in  the  other  experiments  of  that  kind, 
some  of  them  I  think  very  long,  that  are  also  marked 
as  demonstrative  experiments,  the  same  is  true,  is  it, 
that  you  employ  an  assistant  to  keep  tlic  animal  under 
chloroform  for  the  whole  period  ? — Yes. 

5781.  Now  when  you  speak  of  them  as  demonstrative 
experiments,  are  those  experiments  which  you  would 
show  to  an  ordinary  class  ? — Yes  ;  all  those  marked 
with  a  double  asterisk  are  such  as  I  would  show. 

5782.  And  you  would  think  it  so  easy  to  keep  the 
animal  under  chloroform  the  whole  time,  that  you 
would  have  i\o  fear  of  its  suffering  during  those  experi- 
ments ? — None  whatever. 

5783.  Now  I  see  one  of  your  experiments  on  page 
505,  1  think  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  animal  is 
to  recover  from  the  chloroform ;  it  is  marked  with  a 
double  asterisk,  and  is  headed  "  Mode  of  joroducing 
"  biliary  fistula  in  guinea-pigs ;"  there  the  animal  is 
to  recover,  and  you  say  that  the  animals  would  some- 
times live  for  a  week  ? — In  that  experiment  you  keep 
them  under  chloroform  the  whole  time.  The  sen- 
tence, "  when  the  bile  duct  is  tied  the  guinea-pigs  die 
"  in  less  than  24  hours,  but  when  it  is  not  tied  they 
"  will  live  for  a  week,"  is  simply  a  statement  of  the 
results  olitained  by  Dr.  Heidenhain. 

5784.  You  mean  that  it  is  not  one  which  you  would 
have  repeated  ? — That  sentence  is  merely  an  interpo- 
lation, the  same  as  this  one, — "  The  liile  in  guinea-pigs 
"  is  seci'eted  in  very  large  quantities,  being  as  much 
"  as  7*3  grammes  in  an  hour  per  kilogramme  of  body 
"  weight."  Both  are  merely  statements  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  not  the  experiment. 

5785.  You  meant  the  animals  to  be  destroyed  before, 
did  you  ? — Yes,  this  is  shown  at  page  507,  where  you 
come  to  the  end  of  the  directions  for  performing  the 
experiment.  What  you  do  is  this,  "  sew  up  the 
"  wound,  leaving  the  free  end  of  the  canula  outside." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  next  comes  what 
you  have  to  demonstrate.  I  should  have  put  the  two 
former  sentences  as  a  footnote  really.  '•  The  bile  is 
"  secreted  under  a  very  low  pressure."  You  have  now 
got  to  proceed  to  demonstrate  this. 

5786.  The  result  is  that  the  animal  lives  a  long 


time,  is  it  not  ? — No,  you  find  at  the  end  of  the  page, 
"  if  you  carry  the  experiment  far  enough  the  animal 
dies."  , 

5787.  And  is  it  the  intention  of  the  experiment 
that  you  should  carry  the  experiment  far  enough  for 
that  ?— Yes,  if  you  do  not  pour  sufficient  water  into 
the  tube  you  can  kill  it. 

5788.  Then  there  are  none  of  these  expei-iments 
merely  for  demonstration  that  you  take  to  involve 
suffering  ? — I  think  hardly  any.  There  are  two  that 
do  involve  slight  suffering.  The  first  of  those  is  at 
page  515,  "  Production  of  glycosuria  by  puncture  of 
"  the  floor  of  the  fourth  venticle,"  and  the  other  is 
"  Moreau's  experiment "  at  page  525  ;  I  think  those 
are  the  only  two. 

5789.  There  is  one  in  which  you  allow  the  effect  of 
the  anaesthetic  to  jiass  off,  and  then  draw  down  the 
animal's  intestines  ? — But  if  you  look  at  that  you  Avill 
see  that  you  only  allow  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  to 
pass  off  so  far  that  you  get  only  a  slight  movement ; 
that  is  all  you  want,  you  do  not  allow  it  to  pass  off  so 
far  as  to  cause  the  animal  pain.  All  you  want  is  to 
allow  it  to  pass  off  so  as  to  get  a  slight  indication. 

5790.  ' To  cause  it  uneasiness  ? — -Yes,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  feels  it ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  reflex 
action. 

5791 .  I  think  you  said  that  the  supposed  anesthetic 
effect  of  wourali  was  disco\'ered  as  early  as  1 860  ? — 
It  was  discovered  by  Von  Bezold,  that  when  you 
gave  wourali  the  animals  did  not  react  as  they  would 
under  the  ordinary  supposition,  under  Bernard's  sup- 
position, that  the  motor  nerves  only  were  paralysed. 
He  attributed  this  effect  to  the  action  of  wourali  on 
the  spinal  cord.  But  in  1870  Schiff  and  Lange  made 
some  experiments  in  Avhich  they  showed  that  in  frogs, 
at  least  under  certain  conditions,  that  is  to  say  in 
spring  frogs  (we  do  not  know  why,  but  the  effects  of 
wourali  seem  more  marked  on  the  sensory  nerves  of 
frogs  in  spring,)  you  got  from  wourali  very  distinctly 
a  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves  as  well  as  the  motor 
nerves. 

5792.  And  that  is  not  equally  clear  in  autumn  or 
at  other  periods  of  the  year  ? — Not  so  obvious. 

5793.  How  long  has  it  been  your  opinion  that 
wourali  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  anaesthetic  ? — Since 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  Schiff's  experiments. 

5794.  That  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ? — It  is 
two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

5795.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  partially  as  an  anajsthetic  ? — No  ; 
because  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  it.  My  expe- 
riments have  not  required  it.  I  have  used  in  pre- 
ference the  other  anesthetics,  because  I  know  that 
they  Avere  more  thorough  angesthetics  than  wourah. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  wourah  is  such  a 
thorough  anesthetic  as  the  others.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  believe  it  is  a  partial  anesthetic. 

5796.  And  that  you  limit  to  the  case  of  frogs,  and 
frogs  iji  spring,  I  understand? — I  would  limit  it  to 
the  case  of  frogs.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  also  acts  so  in  the  higher  animals,  but  we 
cannot  tell.  There  is  just  this  fact,  that  when  animals 
have  been  operated  upon  under  the  influence  of 
wom-ali  they  do  not  show  so  much  pain  after  they 
come  out  as  you  would  imagine  they  would  do  if  they 
had  been  suffering  all  the  time. 

5797.  i^Lord  JVinmarleigh.)  You  are  acquainted,  I 
suppose,  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
pursuing  the  same  investigations  as  yourself.'' — Yes. 

5798.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
any  of  them  agree  with  you  in  Avhat  you  have  just 
stated  with  regard  to  wourali  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
coidd  not  state  positively. 

5799.  May  I  ask  whom  do  yow  allow  to  be  present  . 
with  you  when  you  ai'e  making  your  ex])eriments  for 
investigation  ? — The  room  is  so  small  that  I  have  no 
one  present  excepting  just  the  man  who  is  helping 
me. 

5800.  You  do  not  allow  students  or  other  persons 
to  be  present  ? — There  is  no  room  for  them,  my  labo- 
ratory is  about  half  the  size  of  this  table. 
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5801.  What  is  your  rule  with  regard  to  destroying 
the  animal  after  the  experiments  ? — I  always  do  it. 

5802.  Invariably ;  you  never  allow  an  animal  to  recover 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  another  experiment  ? — Never. 

580i  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Dr.  Pavy  told  us,  I  think, 
that  the  effects  of  poison  by  strychnia  could  be  shown 
under  chloroform,  and  that  he  did  show  them  in  his 
class  under  chloroform.  Would  that  in  your  opinion 
show  it  efficiently  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  because 
chloroform  has  been  used  as  an  antidote  to  strychnia. 

5804.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Having  experimented  so  much 
on  poisons,  I  presume  you  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  opium  ? — Yes. 

5805.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  experi- 
ment upon  the  chorda  tympani  is  occasionally  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  opium,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5806.  Would  you,  having  paid  this  attention  to  the 
influence  of  opium,  and  having  been  familiar  with 
what  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  inquired  most 
carefully  into  its  effect,  be  of  opinion  that  "  in  the 
"  deepest  narcotism  produced  by  morphia  or  opium 
"•  there  is  no  real  insensibihiy  to  pain  ? " — No  ;  I 
believe  there  is  thorough  insensibility  to  pain. 

5807.  If  anyone  stated,  physiologically  speaking,  that 
as  his  opinion,  I  presume  you  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  contradicting  that  statement  ? — No. 

5808.  Emphatically  ? — Emphatically,  however  high 
an  authority  it  might  be. 

5809.  If  anyone  stated  that  persons  under  morphia 
or  opium  feel  the  pain,  but  they  soon  forget  it,  what 
would  you  say  to  that  statement  ? — I  should  ask  him 
for  the  proof. 

5810.  If  a  person  should  say  that  when  an  animal 
in  a  physiological  experiment  is  narcotised  it  is  still 
sensible  to  pain,  would  you  say  that  that  is  an  accurate 
statement  or  the  contrary  ? — The  contrary. 

5811.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  you  would  have  no 
hesitation  whatever? — None  whatever.  With  regard 
to  that  experiment  on  the  chorda  tympani,  I  must  say 
that  you  cannot  do  the  whole  experiment  under  opium, 
you  cannot  show  it  as  you  could  under  wourali.  In 
the  description  that  I  have  given  of  the  experiment 
in  the  handbook,  I  have  given  instructions  to  do  it 
under  chloroform  ;  but  by  doing  it  under  chloroform 
there  are  several  points  that  you  cannot  show.  The 
first  time  that  I  tried  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the 
chorda  tympani  under  opium  I  failed  completely  in 


the  first  part.  I  wished  to  show  that  the  irritation  of 
the  lingual  nerve  caused  reflexly  a  secretion  of  saliva ; 
I  utterly  failed,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  by  giving 
the  opium  I  paralysed  the  reflex. 

5812.  But  the  second  part  of  it,  the  irritation  of  the 
chorda  tympani,  succeeds  perfectly  ? — Yes. 

5813.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  I  find  that  the  passage  in 
Dr.  Pavy's  evidence  to  which  I  was  referring  just 
now  is  this ;  he  was  asked  at  question  2143  "  Have 
"  you  ever  made  experiments  on  the  effect  of  strych- 
"  nine  on  animals  ?  And  he  says  "  Yes."  (Q.)  And 
"  you  have  proved,  have  you  not,  that  death  under 
"  strychnine  generally  takes  place  from  the  ceasing  of 
"  respiration  ? — It  does.  (Q.)  In  that  case  ,were  you 
*'  able  to  use  chloroform  ? — Yes.  (Q.)  The  chloro- 
"  form  did  not  in  that  case  interfere  with  the  success 
"  of  the  experiment  ? — No.  There  is  an  experiment 
"  which  I  perform  at  lecture  in  which  the  animal  is 
"  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  some 
"  strychnine  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  whilst 
"  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  ; 
"  and  whilst  the  animal  is  still  under  the  influence  of 
"  the  chloroform  it  dies  immediately."  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  you  thought  that  that 
demonstration  could  be  efficiently  performed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  ? — It  may  be  so  performed, 
but  I  should  not  think  it  so  efficient  or  advisable  for 
a  class  as  the  other  course ;  because  in  showing  these 
actions  to  a  class  my  object  is,  first,  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  mode  in  which  the  poisons  act,  and 
secondly,  to  impress  upon  him  what  he  is  to  do  in 
case  he  gets  a  case  of  poisoning  brought  to  him.  If  I 
were  showing  that  to  a  class,  I  should  first  give  the 
animal  the  strychnia,  and  then  give  it  the  chloroform, 
and  show  how  the  action  of  the  strychnia  was 
modified  by  it,  instead  of  giving  the  chloroform  first. 

5814.  But  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  some  poisons 
the  experiment  is  an  extremely  painful  one,  in  the 
case  of  picrotoxine,  for  instance  ? — It  is  just  the  same 
as  in  strychnine. 

5815.  {Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  you  have 
tried  a  great  many  experiments  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  antidote  for  sna,ke  bite  ? — Yes. 

5816.  May  I  take  it  then  as  your  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  by  the  way  of  experiment  that  we  are  to  find 
an  antidote,  if  we  do  find  one  ? — Assuredly. 


T.  L.  Brunton, 
M.D.,  n.Sc. 

13  Dec.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  14th  December  1875. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karsi.ake,  M.P. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Alexander  James  Sinclair,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


5817.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  am  a  physician,  and  a  Fellow  and  Exam- 
iner at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh. 

5818.  And  you  were  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes, 
during  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 

5819.  Your  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry  by  Doctor  Hoggan,  who  says  that  you 
gave  him  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  operating 
upon  animals.  I  think  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  passage  in  which  your  name  is  men- 
tioned ? — I  have. 

5820.  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  to  us  upon 
it  ? — Simply  tliis,  that  he  made  a  statement  which 
was  inaccurate  as  to  the  fact. 


ood  as  to  give  us  any- 
way of  correc- 


give  in  the 


5821.  Will  you  be  so 
thing  which  you  wish  to 

tion  ? — He  implied  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vising him  to  operate,  and  also  of  operating  myself 
without  the  use  of  ancesthetics.  Now  such  was  not 
the  case  ;  he  must  have  mistaken  my  meaning  when 
I  gave  him  the  advice  that  he  mentions  in  the  report 
that  was  sent  to  me. 

5822.  You  altogether  negative  the  statement  that 
you  advised  him  "  not  to  have  cats,  because  they 
"  made  such  a  squaUing  and  scratching  when  you 
"  began  to  cut  them  "  ? — I  negative  the  statement  as 
far  as  the  latter  observation  is  concerned,  I  ad\nsed 
him  not  to  use  cats  for  vivisection,  because  I  thought 
that  the  handling  of  them  would  be  troublesome  ; 


A.  J.  Sinclair, 
M.D. 
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A.  J.  Sinclair,  that  they  would  be  troublesome  animals  to  use  for  the 
M.D.  purpose. 

  5823.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  any  advice 

14  Dec.  1875.   gj^g^     j^jm  i-especting  angesthetics  ? — I  gave  him  no 
advice  respecting  anaesthetics. 

5824.  Either  one  way  or  the  other? — Neither  one 
way  nor  the  other,  the  subject  was  not  mentioned. 

5825.  Tlien  will  you  state  what  your  own  practice  is 
with  regard  to  anesthetics  ? — I  have  performed  vivi- 
section with  and  without  anajsthetics ;  but  more  fi'e- 
quently  with  anresthetics,  as  finding  it  more  convenient. 

5826.  But  is  it  the  practice,  so  far  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  it,  to  regard  the  sufferings  of  the 
animal  as  of  importance,  and  to  get  rid  of  those 
sufferings  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  ? — I  think  that  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
offers  a  double  advantage,  which  is  not  solely  to  the 
operator  ;  it  offers  an  advantage  to  the  operator  as 
keeping  the  animal  much  quieter,  and  also  saves 
suffering  to  the  animal. 

5827.  But  I  wished  rather  to  limit  you  to  this 
point,  whether  anaesthetics  are,  as  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes,  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  pain 
as  far  as  they  can  be  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

5828.  You  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  ? — I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary. 

5829.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Would  you  state  to  the 
Commission  what  are  the  experiments  that  you  have 
chiefly  been  connected  with  which  you  perform  with- 
out anassthetics  ? — I  have  performed  experiments  for 
two  purposes.  The  first  purpose  was  for  a  paper  I 
was  writing  on  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  nerves  on 
the  secretions. 

5830.  Were  those  experiments  in  which  anaesthetics 
could  not  have  been  used  ? — The  experiments  I  made 
for  the  elucidation  of  that  subject  were  done  both 
with  auiEsthetics  and  without  anaesthetics.  I  found 
afterwards  that  it  made  no  difference  if  I  used  anses- 
thetics,  and  I  continued  the  experiments  with  anees- 
thetics. 

5831.  But  when  you  first  made  the  experiments 
you  believed  that  they  could  not  be  made  under 
anajsthetics  ? — I  used  both  means  to  ascertain  first 
whether  there  was  any  difference. 

5832.  But  you  did  that  with  the  object  of  relieving 
pain  to  the  animal  ? — I  did. 

5833.  Do  you  believe  that  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
experiments  with  which  you  are  acquainted  the  same 
feeling  pervades  the  heads  of  departments  there ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  persons  who  are  most  experienced  in 
these  matters  ? — I  think  so. 

5834.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Veterinary 
College  at  Edinburgh  ? — I  do  not. 

5835.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  head  of  the  veterinary  department  ? 
— I  do  not. 

5836.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  physiology 
or  medicine  in  Edinburgh  to  control  being  given  by 
legislation  over  them  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

5837.  Would  you  yourself  object  ?  Would  you,  for 
instance,  object  to  an  inspector  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

5838.  On  what  ground  ? — That  the  inspection  is 
needless,  unnecessary. 

5839.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
experiments  made  without  angesthetics  except  under 
absolute  necessity  ? — I  do  not. 

5840.  You  speak  with  considerable  experience  on 
that  point,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  speak  with  considerable 
experience,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  of  the 
practice  of  vivisection  in  Edinburgh  that  is  the  case. 

5841.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  about 
what  number  of  animals  you  have  operated  upon 
yourself  ? — Somewhere  about  twelve. 

5842.  Twelve  in  all  ? — Twelve  in  all,  not  more. 

5843.  In  the  course  of  your  practice  ? — In  the 
course  of  my  practice. 

5844.  What  have  they  been  ? — Dogs,  rabbits,  and 
guinea  pigs.  I  have  only  vivisected  two  dogs,  and 
they  were  done  for  two  purposes  ;  one  purpose  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  there  was  another  object  also. 


5845.  Not  frogs  ? — I  have  vivisected  frogs.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  forgetting  to  mention  them.  I  cannot 
tell  the  number  of  frogs  which  I  have  vivisected. 

5846.  Is  it  a  great  number  ? — I  cannot  say. 

5847.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  In  the  case  o£  frogs 
were  any  means  taken  to  prevent  pain  by  pithing  or 
removing  the  brain  or  using  chloroform  ? — In  such 
cases  where  the  experiments  could  be  so  done,  I 
pithed  the  animal ;  but  that  is  not  vivisection. 

5848.  However,  in  the  case  of  frogs,  you  have  pithed 
the  animal  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  consistently 
with  the  experiment  ? — WTiere  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
consistently  with  the  experiment  I  have. 

5849.  Did  you  use  experiments  on  living  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  to  your  classes  ? — 
No,  I  never  had  occasion  to  do  so. 

5850.  Then  your  experiments  have  all  been  for 
private  purposes  ? — For  private  purposes,  my  own  ex- 
periments. 

5851.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Were  any  other  parties 
present  ? — Yes. 

5852.  What  class  of  persons  were  present  ? — Some 
of  my  pupils. 

5853.  In  your  investigations  ?  —  In  my  investiga- 
tions. 

5854.  {Sir  J,  B.  Karslake.)  Do  you  remember  the 
fact  of  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Hoggan  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  vivisection  7 — I  do. 

5855.  About  how  many  years  ago  was  that  ? — In 
1869. 

5856.  Had  you  had  much  practice  in  experiments 
on  living  animals  yourself  at  that  time  ? — I  had  not. 

5857.  Had  you  made  any  experiments  on  living 
animals  ? — I  had. 

5858.  On  dogs  ? — On  dogs. 

5859.  And  had  you  made  these  series  of  experi- 
ments on  twelve  animals  which  you  have  spoken  of  at 
that  time  ? — I  had  not  at  that  time. 

5860.  How  many  experiments  had  you  made  on 
living  animals  at  that  time  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

5861.  At  all  events  not  so  many  as  twelve  ? — Not 
so  many  as  twelve. 

5862.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  conversation  took  place  between  you  and 
Dr.  Hoggan  ? — I  do. 

5863.  Was  it  a  casual  conversation,  or  did  he  come 
to  you  for  advice  ?- — It  was  a  casual  conversation. 

5864.  Can  you  give  it  to  us  as  far  as  you  remember 
it  ?  What  led  to  it  ? — He  was  elucidating  some  theory 
of  respiration  at  that  time  as  a  student,  and  we  had 
many  arguments  together  regarding  it,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  that  I  advised  him  to  have  more  proof  by 
using  vivisection. 

5865.  He  had  not  used  vivisection,  as  far  as  you 
understood,  up  to  that  time ;  is  that  so  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  his  having  used  vivisection  up  to  that  time. 

5866.  Now  will  you  go  on  with  the  conversation  as 
far  as  you  remember  it.  Do  you  remember  what  led  to 
your  mentioning  cats  as  animals  that  were  not  proper 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  ? — No,  I  do  not  ;  it 
was  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation.  I  men- 
tioned that  merely  as  an  advice  to  him  to  use  the  most 
convenient  animal  to  give  him  the  least  trouble. 

5867.  Were  the  experiments  which  he  proposed  to 
make,  and  which  you  advised  him  to  carry  out  upon 
living  animals,  experiments  which  could  have  been 
made  under  anaesthetics  without  injuring  the  effect  of 
the  experiment  ? — I  cannot  say. 

5868.  Was  your  conversation  with  reference  to  a 
particular  class  of  experiments  to  be  made  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  or  with  reference  to  experiments 
generally  on  Uving  animals  ? — Experiments  to  be  made 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

5869.  And  that  is  the  only  conversation  which  you 
recollect  having  had  with  him  ? — That  is  the  only 
conversation  that  I  recollect  having  had  with  him. 

5870.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  Could  you  tell  us  in  a  few 
words  what  was  the  nature  of  the  theory  of  respira- 
tion which  was  to  be  tested  ? — The  theory  was  that 
the  forcing  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  by  the 
heart  had  the  power  of  expanding  the  lung  itself. 
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5871.  Independently  of  the  action  of  the  respii'atbry 
muscles  ? — Yes. 

5872.  Do  you  mean  that  the  forcing  of  the  blood 
into  the  lungs  distended  them  ? — I  do. 

5873.  That  is  a  purely  mechanical  problem? — A 
mechanical  theory  of  respiration. 

5874.  And  one  which  could  be  subjected  to  no  test 
except  that  of  actual  experiment  by  vivisection  ? — I 
believe  not. 

5875.  On  the  face  of  it  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  does  not  look  very  probable  ?  —  Not  very 
probable. 

5876.  But  still  it  might  be  possible,  by  appropriate 
experiments,  to  determine  the  matter'of  fact  whether 
the  lungs  are  enlarged  in  accordance  with  the  systole 
of  the  heart  or  not.  I  say  it  might  be  possible,  with- 
out, of  course,  admitting  that  it  is  likely  ? — It  might 
be  possible. 

5877.  And  seeing  that  this  was  the  only  way  of 
bringing  the  thing  to  a  practical  test,  you  recom- 
mended Dr.  Hoggan  to  apply  that  practical  test  ? — 
I  did. 

5878.  You  are  very  familiar,  I  presume,  with  the 
relations  of  professors  and  students  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

5879.  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  Edinbm-gh  for  a  pro- 
fessor, if  he  finds  a  young  man  who  shows  a  disposi- 
tion towards  scientific  inquiries,  to  encourage  him  to 
pursue  those  inquiries  ? — It  is. 

5880.  In  fact,  a  professor  would  think  he  was 
failing  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  so  encourage  a  young 
man  who  showed  ability  Z — He  would. 

5881.  And  it  often  happens,  does  it  not,  that  a 
young  man  who  shows  such  capacity  is  encouraged  by 
his  teachers  to  embody  the  results  of  such  research  in 
his  thesis  ? — He  is. 

5882.  That  is  very  commonly  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — 
Very  commonly. 

5883.  And  when  such  theses  are  meritorious,  espe- 
cially when  they  contain  the  results  of  good  original 
researcii,  it  is  very  common  that  medals  are  awarded 
for  them,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  so. 

5884.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  that 
is  the  practice  of  the  university  ? — That  is  the 
practice. 

5885.  Were  you  actually  a  teacher  at  the  time  that 
Dr.  Hoggan  applied  to  you  ? — I  was  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

5886.  And  therefore  a  teacher  ? — Therefore  a 
teacher. 

5887.  Were  you  demonstrator  in  the  university  ? 
—I  was  demonstrator  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

5888.  Was  Mr.  Hoggan  then  a  student  ? — He  was 
a  student  at  that  time. 

5889.  And  you  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
teacher  to  student  ? — I  did. 

5890.  And  in  giving  him  that  advice  you  were 
pursuing  the  course,  I  presume,  that  you  would  have 
pursued  with  regard  to  anybody  who  showed  an 
aptitude  for  research  ? — Yes. 

5891.  You  considered  that  you  were  simply  doing 
your  duty  in  that  ? — Yes. 

5892.  It  was  not  from  any  general  love  of  vivisec- 
tion that  you  advised  him  to  make  these  operations  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

5893.  {3Ir.  Hiitton.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  cats  are 
particularly  difficult  to  handle  under  chloroform  ? — I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  that. 

5894.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  they  were 
particularly  liable  to  the  influence  of  chloroform  ; 
very  easy  to  chloroform  ?— I  cannot  speak  from  expe- 
rience on  the  subject. 

5895.  Might  not  Dr.  Hoggan  have  fairly  inferred 
from  your  suggestion  that  you  were  not  thinking  of 
the  use  of  chloroform,  but  simply  of  vivisection 
without  chloroform  ? — I  cannot  say  so. 

5896.  As  you  made  no  reference  to  ansesthetics, 
and  simply  advised  him  not  to  use  cats  because  they 
were  difficult  creatures  to  handle,  did  not  that  imply 
that  they- were  not  to  be  used  under  chloroform,  or 
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might  it  not  so  have  implied  to  his  apprehension  ? —  A.  J.  Sinclair, 
I  cannot  answer  how  Dr.  Hoggan  would  take  it  up.  M.D. 

I  certainly  did  not  imply  it  myself.   

_  5897.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pre-  l-^jDec^S. 
liminary  operation  of  handling  a  strange  cat  before  it 
is  chloroformed  is  a  difficult  one,  unless  you  know 
how  to  set  about  it,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.    That  is  the 
reason  why  I  advised  him  not  to  use  cats. 

5898.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Now  would  you  at  that  time 
have  thought  him  doing  a  wrong  act  if  he  had  made 
these  experiments  on  cats  without  using  chloroform  ? 
. — I  would  not. 

5899.  But  the  chloroform  would  not  have  inter- 
fered, I  take  it,  with  the  particular  action  of  the 
lungs  that  was  to  be  inquired  into,  would  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  but  I  cannot  say. 

5900.  When  you  spoke  of  your  operations  on  frogs, 
you  said  that  you  were  quite  unable  to  give  .  the 
number,  which  1  can  easily  understand,  but  was  it  a 
large  number  or  a  small  number  of  frogs  that  you  had 
vivisected  ?  Would  you  say,  for  instance,  that  they 
counted  by  dozens,  or  by  scores,  or  by  units  ? — 
Perhaps  by  units. 

5901.  -  You  mean  to  say,  of  course,  under  dozens  ; 
you  mean  to  say  that  certainly,  if  you  have  vivisected 
frogs,  they  have  not  been  much  above  a  dozen? — 
They  have  been  more  than  a  dozen. 

5902.  But  not  many  dozens  ? — I  cannot  remember 
the  number.  I  must  have  vivisected  about  30  or  40 
at  least,  perhaps  more, 

5903.  Have  you  ever  used  augesthetics  with  them  ? 
—No. 

5904.  Do  you  regard  them  as  animals  that  do  not 
suffer  sufficient  pain  to  need  ansesthetics  ? — I  do. 

5905.  And  in  regard  to  the  experiments  that  you 
made  with  respect  to  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
nerves,  I  think .  I  understood  you  to  say,  did  I  not, 
that  you  did  not  use  ansesthetics  in  some  of  those 
cases,  simply  because  you  thought  that  they  might 
interfere  with  the  results  of  the  experiment  ? — I  did 
think  so. 

5906.  But  that  otherwise  you  certainly  would  have 

used  them  ? — Yes,  certainly.  •  ' 

5907.  Why,  then,  do  you  say  that  you  would  not 
have  condemned  Dr.  Hoggan  if  he  had  made  these 
experiments  on  cats  without  attemjjting  to  anassthetize 
them  ? — His  desire  was  to  elucidate  a  theory,  and  if 
anything  had  gone  wrong  in  the  experiment,  he 
might  have  ascribed  it  to  the  action  of  the  chloroform. 

5908.  You  think  that  it  might  fairly  have  been 
ascribed  to  that  ?  That  it  might  really  have  interfered 
with  the  experiment  ? — He  might  have  thought  so. 

5909.  Do  you  think -that  the  opinion  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  generally  at  that  time  or  now 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  making  of  experiments 
without  anaesthetics,  without  any  very  special  regard 
to  whether  or  not  the  anaesthetic  would  interfere 
with  the  object  of  the  experiment ;  I  am  speaking  of 
painful  experiments,  of  course  ? — I  think  anEesthetics 
would  be  used  in  every  case  that  they  could  he 
used  in. 

5910.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  uni- 
versity would  strongly  condemn  a  man  in  any  case 
where  he  did  not  use  ansesthetics,  if  it  was  clear  that 
the  anaesthetics  would  not  interfere  with  the  course  of 
the  experiment  ? — I  do. 

5911.  {Chmrman.')  I  understood  you  to  object  to 
inspection  on  the  ground  that  you  were  not  aware  of 
any  abuses  which  rendered  inspection  necessary ;  is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason  of  ray  objection. 

5912.  But  supposing  that  it  were  the  object  to 
prevent  experiments  being  conducted,  not  by  the 
persons  whose  humanity  you  have  spoken  of,  but 
by  a  different  sort  of  person  altogether,  of  whose 
humanity  no  favourable  account  could  be  given, 
would  you  object  on  that  supposition  to  the  institu- 
tion of  inspection  ? — I  would  not  ;  I  would  desire  it, 

5913.  {Lord  IVinmarlcigh.)  Do  you  think  that 
that  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  practice  as  yourself  ? — I  think  so, 

38  withdrew. 
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Peter  David  Handyside,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


6914.  {Chairman.)  You  are  teacher  of  anatomy  in 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  ? — Yes,  and  exa- 
miner in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery  to  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  of  Edinburgh,  and  during  this 
year  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

5915.  And  a  consulting  practitioner  in  medicine 
and  surgery  ? — Yes. 

5916.  And  you  have  been  acting  and  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

5917.  And  you  have  been  for  a  great  number  of. 
years,  I  think,  a  teacher  ? — For  26  years.  I  was  for 
12  years  teacher  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  until 
the  disjunction  of  physiology  from  anatomy  in  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  I  then  taught  syste- 
matic, clinical,  and  operative  surgery  during  two 
years  of  my  service  as  acting  surgeon.  I  have  subse- 
quently taught  anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  for 
12  years,  including  the  current  teaching  year. 

5918.  That  is  your  position  as  teacher  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Yes  ;  teaching  anatomy  regularly 
during  six  winter  and  three  summer  months. 

5919.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
remarks  made  upon  your  name  by  Dr.  Hoggan  at 
question  3482,  and  so  forth  ? — I  have.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  I  will  make  a  remark  on  his  answer 
to  question  3471.  Mr.  Hoggan  says,  "  I  was  strongly 
"  urged  to  try  experiments  by  my  teacher  and  by 
"  others,  on  a  subject  that  had  already  been  published. 
"  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  tried  quite  by  myself " 
(although  he  was  my  demonstrator  at  the  time  this 
Avas  unknown  to  me)  "  whether  I  could  administer 
"  tlie  anaesthetic  and  go  through  it.  I  found  I  could 
"  not  do  it,  and  therefore  I  refused  to  go  further  into 
"  the  question  until  I  had  learned  how  vivisection  was 
"  done."  He  never  made  any  inquiry  of  me  on  these 
points.  Then,  at  question  3472,  he  was  asked  "  Am 
"  I  to  understand  that  you  were  advised  by  the  lec- 
*'  turer  whose  lectures  you  attended  to  try  experi- 
"  ments  yourself  ?  "  And  his  answer  was,  *'  I  was 
"  advised  by  nearly  every  one  of  my  friends  to  do  so, 
"  and  the  lecturer,  my  own  teacher,  offered  to  associate 
"  himself  with  me,  and  put  his  own  rooms  at  my  dis- 
"  posal  for  the  purpose."'  That  I  associated  myself 
with  him  is  not  correct.  I  said  to  him  that  as  he  was 
my  demonstrator  of  anatomy  my  rooms  wei'O  at  his 
disposal  for  any  observations  and  experiments  which, 
under  my  approval,  he  might  make.  That  is  quite 
the  case  ;  but  as  for  associating  myself  with  him,  I 
did  not  admit  his  theory.  The  word  "  associate " 
indicates  that  I  took  up  his  view,  which  I  shall  show 
afterwards  not  to  be  the  case;  but  as  he  was  my 
demonstrator,  he  was  associated  with  me  in  that 
sense. 

5920.  In  popular  language,  you  do  not  object  to  the 
term,  but  you  object  to  it  if  it  implies  that  you  were 
identified  with  that  particular  view  ? — Yes.  At  the 
end  of  question  3478,  there  is  a  quotation  which 
evidently  is  meant  to  apply  to  me,  and  I  probably  did 
make  use  of  those  words,  "  You  have  laid  it  out  beauti- 
"  fully  in  theory,  but  you  must  show  by  experiments 
"  how  it  is  done  ;  you  must  try  experiments  on  animals, 
"  and  publish  your  theory  along  with  those  experi- 
"  ments."  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  said  that, 
because  I  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoggan,  as  an  elderly 
and  intelligent  student,  and  I  told  him, "  It  is  impossible 
"  to  establish  your  theory  without  experiments  on  the 
"  lower  animals."  Then,  question  3480  is,  "  When 
"  this  advice  was  given  to  you  to  try  experiments, 
"  was  it  accompanied  with  any  advice  to  subject  the 
"  animals  to  as  much  anaesthesia  as  possible  ? "  He 
says,  "  There  was  no  question  of  antesthesia  at  all." 
My  commentary  upon  that  is  that  this  was  taken  for 
granted.  It  was  not  spoken  of,  but  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  anaesthetics  should  be  used.  With  the 
exception  of  the  experiments  showing  the  circulation  in 
the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  he  had  never  seen  experi- 
ments by  me.  It  is  customary  for  me  to  put  a  dead 
dog  upon  the  table  for  my  introductory  lecture  ;  but 
that  dog  1  have  either  given  prussic  acid  to,  or  pithed 


it,  or  given  chloroform  to  it  ;  or  I  get  from  the 
Veterinary  College  a  dead  hound  (often  they  have 
such  animals  which  die  under  their  care  from  disease). 
It  seems  the  best  introduction  to  a  course  of  anatomy 
to  lay  a  dissected  animal  on  the  taJble. 

5921.  The  reason,  as  I  understand  you,  why  nothing 
was  said  to  Dr.  Hoggan  about  ansesthetics  was,  that 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  you  that  no  pain  Avould 
be  inflicted  upon  the  animal  in  question  that  could  be 
avoided  ? — Clearly. 

5922.  And  that  he  as  your  demonstrator  knew  that 
from  the  practice  which  he  saw  followed  in  your 
experiments  ? — Yes.  * 

5923.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  you  if 
you  have  been  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  I  had  my 
share  in  originating  that  society  in  1839,  was  the  seci-e- 
tary  for  the  first  three  years,  and  see  nothing  in  vivisec- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  that'  very  humane 
society.  The  reasons  I  will  give  afterwards.  Then, 
at  question  3483,  Mr.  Iloggan  is  asked,  "  Is  he  a  lec- 
"  turer  now  ?  "  And  his  answer  is,  "  Yes  ;  and  he 
"  offered  to  associate  himself  with  me  in  the  whole 
"  theory."  I  reply  to  that  that  it  is  not  so,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  grounds  from  observation  or  experi- 
ment to  think  favourably  of  his  theory.  Then  his 
answer  proceeds,  "  and  place  his  rooms  at  my  disposal 
"  in  order  to  elucidate  the  theory,  or  rather  to  illus- 
"  trate  it  by  means  of  experiments."  This  I  did,  but 
not  the  former ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  offer  to  asso- 
ciate myse'if  with  him  as  favouring  the  theory. 

5924.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  presume  that  you  contem- 
plated that  Mr.  Hoggan,  then  being  a  promising 
student,  would  probably  make  a  good  piece  of  original 
research,  and  for  that  purpose  you  let  him  have  access 
to  your  rooms  and  the  conveniences  thereto  attached  ? 
—Yes. 

5925.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  you 
meant  in  any  way  to  connect  yourself  with  his  work 
further  than  that  ? — I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

5926.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you  the  question, 
but  supposing  that  he  had  published  a  memoir  on  the 
subject,  you  had  no  intention  of  associating  your  name 
with  it  ? — No. 

5927.  Or  in  any  way  to  take  the  credit  of  it  ? — Not 
the  slightest.  I  rather  opposed  it,  and  showed  him 
that  a  piiori  it  was  unphilosophical,  and  that  it  was 
not  based  upon  fact,  and  could  not  be  established,  as  I 
conceived,  by  experiment ;  but  I  gave  him  full  liberty 
to  throw  light  upon  it  by  expei'iment ;  it  Avas  my  duty 
as  a  man  of  science  to  do  so. 

5928.  {Chairman.)  I  think  I  have  gathered  from 
you  that,  as  far  as  your  long  experience  of  teaching  in 
Edinburgh  goes,  humane  consideration  for  animals  is 
always  kept  in  view  ? — Always. 

5929.  That  in  instituting  experiments  on  animals, 
you,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  experimenting  upon  them 
while  they  are  living,  or,  that  if  you  experiment  upon 
them  while  they  are  living,  then,  if  possible,  it  is 
under  anesthesia  ? — Quite  so. 

3930.  Now  will  you  state  whqt  is  the  practice  when 
there  may  be  an  experiment  which  must,  if  it  is 
performed  at  all,  be  performed  upon  the  living  animal, 
and  where  anaesthetics  would  interfere  with  the  ex- 
periment, is  it  the  practice  then  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  any  suffering  as  much  as  possible  ? — As  an  illustration 
of  that,  I  may  say  that  when  we  show  the  action  of 
the  heart  in  a  frog  we  always  kill  it  beforehand,  just 
instantly  cut  off  its  head,  because  the  heart's  action 
in  a  frog  is  as  well  shown  after  death  as  before. 
M.  Onimus  recently  states  that  two  hours  after  death 
he  found  the  I'ight  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a  decapitated 
criminal  beat  spontaneously.  After  the  lapse  of  five 
hours  constant  currents  applied  to  the  skin  caused  the 
contraction  of  the  subjacent  muscles.  I  may  add  that 
when  a  healthy  dog's  tail  is  cut  off  it  will  move  for  20 
minutes ;  showing  that  irritability  and  vitality  to  that 
extent  is  not  gone  ;  mobility  remains  but  not  sensibihty. 
First,  therefore,  I  say  that  the  heart's  action  in  a  frog 
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can  be  shown  after  death.  And,  secondly,  if  we  want 
to  show  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  to  count  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  nerve  current  moves  in  the 
frog,  tliat  also  can  be  done  after  death. 

5931.  What  you  have  mentioned  you  mention  in 
confirmation  of  the  statement  that  the  sufferings  of 
animals  is  an  object  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
operators,  as  far  as  you  know  it,  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

5932.  And  that  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  suffer- 
ing, and  to  mitigate  and  diminish  suffering  ? — Con- 
sistently with  my  knowledge  that  is  always  an  object 
in  view,  and  held  stedfastly  in  view  in  performing 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  I  have  an  apparatus 
with  me  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  circulation 
in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot ;  very  simple,  being  a 
slip  of  wood,  a  damp  calico  bag  open  at  two  parts,  and 
a  soft  tape,  and  the  animal  suffers  nothing.  (Z%e 
witness  produced  it,  ajid  described  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion.) In  order  to  show  under  the  microscope  the 
circulation  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  I  place  this 
instrument  against  the  upright  bar  of  the  microscope. 
I  then  insert  the  frog  in  the  bag,  previously  soaked  in 
cold  water,  and  its  head  projects  here  {pointing  to  it), 
and  one  limb  at  this  point  (pointinff  to  it).  I  then 
bring  this  tape  gently  in  this  way  [describing  it), 
measuring  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it 
cautiously,  because  if  I  put  too  much  pressure  it  will 
disturb  the  circulation  ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  as  these 
two  stages  are  concerned  there  is  no  pain.  Then  the 
web  is  spread  over  this  opening  {pointing  to  it),  and 
there  arc  inserted  four  minikin  pins,  each  \  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  so  slender,  yet  conical,  as  not  to  draw 
blood.  These  transfix  the  web,  which  is  very  little 
sensitive  as  we  believe  ;  because  tlie  animal  shows  no 
repugnance  in  the  shape  of  retraction  or  contraction 
of  the  part ;  after  it  is  once  in  its  whole  body  is  at 
rest,  and  the  web  stretched  out  remains  for  about  an 
hour  under  the  microscope.  The  circulation  other- 
wise is  not  interfered  with,  and  its  respiration  is  quite 
free  during  the  period  that  the  students  are  one  by 
one  looking  through  the  microscope. 

5938.  {Lord  Winmarleigh).  You  do  not  consider 
that  a  cruel  experiment  at  all  ? — No ;  and  it  is  essential. 

5934.  And  not  attended  with  cruelty  you  think  ? — 
Not  attended  with  pain  to  the  animal.  I  do  believe 
that. 

5935.  Do  I  rightly  collect  from  what  you  said  that 
you  can  experiment  on  the  nerves  of  a  dog  without 
inflicting  pain  ? — My  remark  applied  to  a  frog  at  that 
time.  We  cut  off  its  head.  We  always  kiU  the  frog 
before  examining  the  heart,  and  then  we  may  lay  the 
heart  out  upon  a  bit  of  cold  marble. 

5936.  But  you  alluded  to  cutting  off  the  dog's  tail, 
did  you  not,  and  said  that  you  could  operate  upon 
the  nerves  without  inflicting  pain  ? — My  remark  had 
reference  to  a  large  watch  dog,  the  tail  of  which 
my  elder  brother  wished  shortened.  After  having 
sewed  up  the  wound  at  the  stump,  and  after  the 
animal  had  run  about,  I  watched  the  state  of  its  de- 
tached tail,  and  found  that  till  the  expiry  of  20 
minutes,  lying  in  the  stone  trough  of  a  pump  well,  it 
was  contracting  and  contracting,  showing  that  the 
irritability  and  mobility  remained  under  the  contact 
of  the  irritation  of  cold  for  that  period  of  time.  It 
was  the  custom  to  dock  ears  and  tails  too,  which  I 
do  consider  unjustifiable  and  very  cruel,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  animal  afterwards.  Still  I  make 
the  remark  as  a  physiological  observation,  and  one 
which  shows  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  operate 
upon  the  nerves  of  a  live  frog  when  we  wish  to  show 
the  current  through  the  nerves,  because  that  is 
sufficiently  shown  from  the  irritability  remaining  after 
the  animal's  head,  or  the  dog's  tail,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  cut  off. 

5937.  You  say  that  you  have  been  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ? — To  the  vScottish  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

5938.  Then  I  presume  that  you  are  not  at  all 
opposed  to  legislation  upon  the  subject  ? — Not  at  all 
opposed  to  legislation. 

Go 


5939.  You  yourselves  have  recommended  legislation        P.  D. 

on  the  subject,  have  you  not  ? — Though  a  director     Handyside,  • 
at  present,  I  have  not  usually  attended  the  meetings.       r/^'^,  ' 
However,  if  they  have  done  so  it  is  quite  with  my 
approval  of  certain  legislation  which  I  am  prepared    14  jg^r^ 
to  suggest.  _  „ "  ' 

5940.  What  legislation  would  you  suggest  ? — I  would 
suggest  that  a  system  of  licensing  would  afford  the 
general  public  "  ample  security  that  the  practice  of 
"  vivisection  is  nowhere  being  carried  on  to  any  ob- 
"  jectionable  extent."  And  the  operation  of  that 
might  be,  firstly,  that  certain  students  and  registered 
practitioners  wishing  to  conduct  oiiginal  experiments 
onlij,  should  be  licensed;  secondly,  that  teachers  of 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  physiology  may  be  free  to  re- 
peat such  an  essential  experiment  as  that  upon  a 
frog's  foot,  showing  it  once  to  each  of  their  classes ; 
and  also  be  free  to  conduct,  in  private,  any  original 
experiments  under  anaesthesia,  where  anesthetics  can 
properly  be  used.  Then  the  mode  of  licensing 
should  be  twofold.  Firstly,  two  laymen,  such  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  I  think,  should  be  required  to 
say  "  We  consider  this  party  and  these  premises  "  (I 
would  register  both  the  individual  and  his  premises) 
"  a  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  vivisection  for  original  experiments,  or 
"  for  teaching  purposes,  and  a  proper  place  for  that 
"  purpose."  Secondly,  to  ensure  that  the  experiments 
shall  be  original,  there  should  be  a  certificate  from 
a  public  teacher  of  anatomy,  physiology,  or  surgery 
in  a  school  of  medicine,  or  in  the  medical  faculty  of  a 
University,  to  testify  that,  "  To  my  certain  knowledge 
"  A.B.  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  practise  vivisec- 
"  tion  under  the  statutory  regulations." 

5941.  You  would  have  two  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  first  instance  you  say  ? — Yes.  I  think  laymen 
should  be  conjoined  witli  a  professional  expert  in 
order  to  allay  public  disquietude. 

5942.  But  could  two  lay  magistrates  know  the 
qualification^  of  the  person  ? — I  think  it  well  that 
they  should  represerit  the  general  pubKc.  Every 
teacher  of  anatomy  must  possess  the  Home  Secretary's 
license,  countersigned  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  not  only  is  the  teacher  licensed,  but  the  place 
also  wliere  he  means  to  practise  anatomy. 

5943.  Does  your  plan  include  an  inspector  7 — Yes, 
three  inspectors ;  one  for  Scotland,  one  for  England, 
and  one  for  Ireland. 

5944.  What  class  of  men  would  you  take  the  in- 
spectors from  ?  —  I  think  you  require  to  have  for 
inspector  an  experienced  anatomist,  practical  surgeon, 
or  physiologist.  I  think  these  are  the  only  three  who 
usually  perform  such  experiments. 

5945.  What  power  would  you  give  to  the  inspector  ? 
— I  would  give  him  power  to  see  that  the  Act  is 
properly  carried  out.  This  power  would  run  parallel 
to  that  of  the  inspector  of  anatomy.  His  duties  are 
to  see  that  there  are  no  bodies  dissected  except  those 
that  are  obtained  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1832 ;  that  no  one  shall  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  that  the  Home 
Secretary  be  furnished  quarterly  (say,  in  this  case, 
half-yearly,)  with  an  official  return. 

5946.  How  many  inspectors  are  there   for  the 
Anatomy  Act  ?  —Three,  one  for  each  division  of  the  ' 
kingdom. 

5947.  Is  that  found  to  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

5948.  Do  you  think  that  one  inspector  for  each 
division  of  the  kingdom  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose  of  licensing  the  practice  of  vivisection  ? — 
Perfectly  sufficient.  Few  indeed  would  apply  for  the 
license.  In  a  great  measure  the  excitement  on  this 
matter  has  no  proper  basis  to  rest  upon.  To  supply 
vivisectionists  adequately  the  number  of  animals  re- 
quired is  comparatively  few. 

5949.  But  we  have  been  told  that  the  study  of 
physiology  is  very  much  on  the  increase  ?  —  LTn- 
doubtedly  it  is  ;  and  it  is  essential  further  to  the 
advancement,  of  medical  science  that  physiological 
and  toxological  experiments  should  be  performed.  In 
the  notes  of  my  evidence  before  me  I  have  stated 
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P.  D.        that  medical  science  is  but  in  its  infancy ;  and  the 
.   Handijside,     past  and  future  of  medicine  as  a  science  in  its  infancy 
^-^•»       necessitates  the  licensed  practice  of  vivisection. 
•  •  •  ■        5950.  Do  you  know  whether  your  views  are  in 
14  Dec.  1875.   accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
-   fession  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

5951.  Have  you  had  much  communication  with  the 
profession  in  London  or  Dublin  ? — Not  much,  because 
we  are  so  thoroughly  at  one  on  the  subject  that  we 
have  taken  no  share  in  these  newspaper  agitations, 
excepting  that  we  concur  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
good  basis  on  which  the  objections  taken  to  moderate 
vivisection  rest.  The  ways  in  which  we  think  that 
the  consideration  of  the  past  and  future  of  medicine 
as  a  science  in  its  infancy  points  to  the  necessity  of  a 
licensed  practice  of  vivisection  are,  first,  by  the  dis- 
covery through  experiments  on  animals  of  the  pro- 
perties of  agents  for  relieving  pain  in  man,  such  as 
chloroform  ;  secondly,  the  discovery  of  curative  agents 
for  the  removal  of  disease ;  and,  thirdly,  the  immediate 
rescue  of  human  life  from  vitiated  air,  poisoning,  and 
drowning.  Experiments  alone  enable  us  to  ascertain 
methods  to  be  employed  for  this  last-named  juncture. 
For  instance,  Marshall  Hall's  methods  and  others'  for 
resuscitation  of  man  could  only  be  substantiated 
through  experiments  on  animals.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
and  Su-  David  Barry's  experiments  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  also  call  for  mention.  I  say,  in 
short,  that  experiment  is  the  basis  of  medicine.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Syme  on  the  periosteum  of  bone 
in  living  animals  ;  those  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  upon 
vegetable  poisons  applied  to  wounded  surfaces, _  of 
domestic  animals  ;  and  those  of  myself  on  the  re- 
production of  cartilage,  ligament,  and  nerve  substance 
after  excision  of  these  ;  on  the  portal  circulation  also ; 
and  on  the  share  that  the  lacteals,  the  lymphatics, 
and  the  veins  respectively  have  in  the  absorption  of 
poisons  from  the  surfaces  and  interstices  of  the  animal 
body/: — all  these  have  been  admitted  to  be  essential 
in  their  application  to  dilFerent  phases  of  disease  and 
accident  in  man.  Further,  with  regard  to  colotomy, 
nephrotomy,  and  excision  of  the  spleen,  I  may  observe 
that  we  should  not  have  been  emboldened  to  perform 
these  operations  on  man  for  the  saving  of  his  life 
without  previous  performance  of  them  on  the  lower 
animals.  I  said  that  medical  science  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  I  believe  fully  in  vivisection ;  otherwise  medi- 
cine, which  is  an  inexact  empirical,  or  tentative 
science,  not  like  chemistry  or  mathematics,  could  not 
advance  any  further.  The  longer  we  live  in  the  pro- 
fession the  more  we  see  that  we  know  very  little ; 
but  we  are  getting  exact  knowledge,  and  I  believe 
that  is  very  much  dependent  on  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  done  humanely  and  mercifully. 

5952.  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  these  experiments 
under  some  statutory  regulation  is  an  opinion  which 
is  shared  in  by  the  profession  at  Edinburgh  ? — I  have 
heard  opinions  in  Edinburgh  to  that  effect,  but  I  have 
not  spoken  generally  upon  it.  I  believe  it  would  be 
acceptable. 

5953.  {^Mr.  Forster.)  Referring  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Hoggan,  will  you  look  at  questions  3481  and 
3484,  in  which  he  states,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
kind  of  advice  which,  he  says,  you  gave  to  try  experi- 
ments, there  was  much  private  experimenting  by  the 
students  ? — That  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  case  among  my  pupils  of  any  such 
private  experimenting  by  them  as  pupils  ;  but  I  may 
give  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilruth,  who,  after  having 
passed  physician  and  surgeon  in  1865,  has  experi- 
mented. He  became  my  pupil  only  in  1867-8,  my 
assistant  in  ]  868-9,  and  he  performed  his  experiments 
between  1868  and  1873. 

5954.  If  you  wiU  observe  the  exact  form  of  the 
question  at  3484.  I  asked  Dr.  Hoggan  this  question, 
"  Then  you  give  this  as  a  fact,  that  you  desire  us  to 
"  take,  upon  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  at 
*'  the  time  that  you  were  studying  medicine  at  Edin- 
"  burgh,  it  was  common  for  the  medical  students  to 
"  try  private  experiments,  and  that  with  the  know- 


"  ledge  and  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  lec- 
"  turer  ?  "  You  in  fact  being  the  lecturer.  And  his 
answer  is,  "  I  do  "  ? — To  that  I  answer,  that  it  is  not 
so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  have  reason  to  know. 
Therefore  I  give  a  distinct  denial  to  that  statement 
included  in  the  words,  "it  was  common  for  the 
"  medical  students  to  try  private  experiments,  and 
"  that  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  and 
"  approval  of  the  lecturer."  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  teacher  did  such  a  thing,  and  I  know  thai  I 
myself  never  did. 

5955.  In  the  years  1871  and  1872  you  were  a 
lecturer,  were  you  ? — Yes,  as  now  on  anatomy. 

5956.  Was  there  any  other  lecturer  at  that  time  ? 
— None  connected  solely  with  the  Royal  colleges. 
Mr.  Turner  was  then  as  now  in  that  capacity  in  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University. 

5957.  And  at  that  time,  whenever,  antesthetics 
could  be  used  in  any  experiments,  you  yourself  used 
to  use  them,  did  you  not  ? — I  always  did. 

5958.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  For  how  many  years 
have  you  been  a  lecturer  having  classes  under  you  ? — 
This  is  my  26th  year  in  teaching,  12  of  which  number 
were  employed  in  lecturing  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, 12  on  anatomy,  and  two  more  (making  the 
whole  number  of  26)  on  systematic,  clinical,  and 
operative  surgery,  in  connexion  with  part  of  my  term 
of  office  as  acting  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

5959.  In  the  course  of  that  number  of  years,  have 
you  ever  recommended  to  students  who  were  members 
of  your  class  to  practise  these  experiments  on  living 
animals  in  private  ? — No. 

5960.  Or  have  you  ever  suggested  it  to  them  ? — No. 

5961.  And  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  have 
they  done  so  ? — No.  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
what  Dr.  Sinclair  has  admitted  in  his  evidence  here 
to-day,  that  he  had  experimented,  but  when,  is  un- 
known to  me.  I  did  not  recommend  or  suggest  it  to 
him. 

5962.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Hcence, 
as  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  and"  as  far  as  you 
know  the  opinions  of  others  in  Edinburgh,  would  it 
be  felt  to  be  the  least  slur  on  the  profession  or  on 
physiologists  that  they  should  act  under  the  authority 
of  a  licence  — I  believe  that  some  might  not  like  it, 
but  I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  that  feeling.  Mr. 
Turner  and  I,  for  instance,  are  licensed  as  teachers  of 
anatomy,  and  we  are  threatened  with  imprisonment 
for  three  months  or  a  fine  of  50/.  if  we  depart  from  the 
regulations.  Since  we  brook  that,  we  could  quite 
well  brook  having  a  licence  to  operate  upon  the  lower 
animals,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  general  public. 

5963.  Although  you  are  under  those  regulations, 
they  do  not  inspire  any  great  terror  in  you,  I  gather  ? 
— Not  the  slightest ;  and  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
see  vivisection  put  under  the  provisions  I  have 
already  suggested,  to  license  the  place  and  the  man, 
just  as  under  the  Anatomy  Act.  There  would  be  a 
parallelism  between  the  two  Acts,  and  a  great  affinity 
between  them,  to  protect  the  practice  of  anatomy,  and 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  vivisection. 

5964.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  asked  Mr.  Hoggan,  on  the 
occasion  on  which  he  appeared  here,  whether,  when 
you  gave  him  the  advice  which  has  been  referred  to, 
he  had  not  been  a  medical  student  for  three  years,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been,  and  he  stated  that  he 
had  gone  through  two  courses  of  anatomy ;  that  was 
so  also,  was  it  not } — It  was. 

5965.  He  had  attained  such  an  amount  of  profi- 
ciency in  anatomy,  that  you  had  made  him  your 
demonstrator  ? — Yes. 

5966.  I  presume  I  may  take  it  that  you  would  not 
make  an  unskilful  person,  a  clumsy  person,  a  demon- 
strator ? — Never.  I  required  a  man  of  good  talent  as 
an  anatomist.  Dr.  Sinclair,  who  has  been  examined 
here  to-day,  was  my  demonstrator  for  the  two  previous 
years,  but  he  went  away  to  a  practice  in  England ; 
Mr.  Hoggan  had  been  my  assistant  in  my  museum 
and  anatomical  researches,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  You 
"  •  can  undertake  this,"  and  I  found  that  he  could  do  it 
uncommonly  well,  and  that  he  satisfied  all  my  pupils. 
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5967.  I  may  take  it  from  yon  that  the  office  of  a 
demonstrator  is  one  which  requires  considerable 
knowledge  and  skill  in  anatomy  ? — Yes. 

5968.  So  that  in  giving  this  advice  to  Mr.  Hoggan, 
you  were  not  advising  a  raw  student  to  begin  vivi- 
sectional  experiments  ? — Quite  the  contrary  ;  I.  was 
advising  a  man  in  whom  I  had  confidence. 

5969.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Hoggan  would 
have  had  and  would  have  needed  no  further  instruc- 
tion in  anatomy  ?■ — And  I  believe  got  none  ;  I  am 
not  awai'e  of  it. 

5970.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  Mr.  Hoggan 
said  that  he  made  medicine  a  sort  of  pastime.  Under 
those  circumstances  you  will  understand  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  put  to  him  a  question  which  would 
elicit  the  statement  which  you  have  just  made  ;  so 
that  we  had  not  any  information  before  us  which  led 
us  to  understand  his  exact  position  as  an  anatomist. 
But  I  now  take  from  you  that  so  far  from  its  merely 
being  a  pastime,  he  was  actually  so  accomplished  in 
anatomy  that  you  made  him  your  demonstrator  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  he  is  so  far  accurate  in  this  statement  which 
he  makes  in  answer  to  question  3496.  "  I  had  retired 
"  from  the  ^vice  and  made  medicine  a  sort  of 
"  pastime  ;"  he  told  me  himself  that  he  was  a  Royal 
Navy  engineer  on  board  ship  for  distillation  of  sea- 
water  at  Annesley  Bay  during  the  Abyssinian  war, 
as  I  understood  him  to  say  to  me  ;  and  we  frequently 
talked  of  it,  for  I  asked  him  the  process,  and  I  found 
him  a  most  intelligent  man.  He  visited  me  in  my 
house,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  communing  with  him 
at  the  museum.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hoggan's  state- 
ment at  question  3491,  that  he  had  been  three  years 
a  student  when  I  gave  him  the  advice,  I  would 
remark  that  Mr.  Hoggan  was  an  elderly  and  dis- 
tinguished student  in  whom  I  had  more  confidence 
as  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  than  in  many  a  young 
M.D.  He  had  in  fact  raised  himself  from  the  position, 
as' I  understood  him  to  say,  of  a  working  engineer 
on  the  Clyde,  and  thence  went  to  India.  He,  as  a 
navy  engineer,  showed  great  acuteness,  conjoined  with 
habits  of  steady  and  close  application. 

5971.  I  presume  in  your  long  experience  as  a 
teacher,  it  has  often  happened  to  you  to  have  intel- 
ligent students  coming  for  your  advice  in  respect  of 
views  which  they  might  entertain ;  and  I  suppose  I 
may  take  it  that  you  would  not  only  give  them  freely 
such  advice  as  you  thought  most  appropriate  in  the 
particular  case,  but  that  you  would  regard  it  as  your 
duty  to  give  it  them  ? — Unquestionably. 

5972.  I  put  to  Mr.  Hoggaii  this  question  at 
No.  3519.  "Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
"  the  professors  and  teachers  in  the  University  of 
"  Edinburgh  think  it  their  duty  to  encourage  any 
"  young  man  who  shows  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
"  aptitude,  to  cany  out  original  research,  and  to 
"  embody  the  original  scientific  research  in  the  thesis 
"  which  he  presents  ?"  To  that  inquiry  I  got  no  direct 
answer.  I  will  put  the  same  question  to  you  ? — 
Clearly  it  is  so. 

5973.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  familiar 
to  everybody  who  has  ever  been  in  the  University  ? — 
And  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  generally, 
comprising  both  the  original  school  founded  by  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  and  the  more  recently  formed 
Medical  faculty  of  the  University.  It  is  uniformly  the 
case.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  and  they  do  it. 

5974.  And  I  presume  that  if  a  student,  of  whose 
aptitude  as  an  anatomist  you  had  no  great  opinion, 
or  whose  knowledge  you  had  reason  to  doubt,  came 
to  you  and  suggested  that  he  should  make  a  research 
involving  difficult  experiments,  you  would  tell  him 
that  he  had  better  learn  anatomy  first  ? — Clearly.  I 
would  not  allow  anybody  not  acquainted  with  the 
foundations  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  venture 
upon  such  a  course  as  experimenting  on  a  living 
animal. 

5975.  May  I  ask  further,  whether  it  is  not  within 
your  experience  and  knowledge  true  of  persons 
engaged  in  physiological  pursuits,  that  when  the 
alternative  arises  in  experimentation  of  performing 
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experiments  with  anaesthetics  or  without  them,  the        P-  !>• 
choice  of  anasstheties  is  sure  to  be  made,  unless  they  Handy^de, 
should  be  in  some  way  injurious  to  the  experimenta-      FU  SE 
tion  ? — That  is  always  the  case,  and  I  am  including  ' 
myself  in  the  answer.  u  Dec.  187.5. 

5976.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  anybody  who  would   

deliberately  say  that  he  did  not  care  to  administer 
anfEsthetics  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  pain  in  the  animal  experimented  upon, 

but  that  he  simply  used  them  to  save  himself  trouble  ? 
— I  never  met  with  such  a  monstei'. 

5977.  You  know  Edinburgh  well,  and  you  have 
known  the  life  of  medical  students  there  for  25  years, 
if  not  more.  Do  you  think  that  any  man  would  dare 
say  that  in  Edinburgh  in  medical  society  ? — Certainly 
not.  There  is  a  remark  which  I  should  like  to  make 
on  Mr.  Ploggan's  answer  to  question  3523,  bearing  on 
that  point ;  he  says,  "  I  know  that  the  question  of 
"  putting  in  a  thesis  is  often  spoken  about  with 
"  a  sneer."  Now,  as  a  puMic  teacher  of  26  years 
standing,  I  can  state  that  I  have  never  heai-d  a  thesis 
spoken  about  with  a  sneer.  Then  at  No.  4022  Mr. 
Hoggan  is  asked  this  question,  "  I  think  you  stated  that 
"  Dr.  Handyside  advised  you  to  conduct  this  experi- 
"  mental  inquiry,  because  you  had  stated  to  him  that 
"  you  had  new  views  upon  respiration  ?",  and  he 
answers,  "  I  had  done  so  for  a  period  of  about  two 
"  medical  years,  and  every  other  day  I  am  sure  I 
"  had  the  same  advice  from  Dr.  Handyside."  The  true 
way  to  state  that  would  have  been  that  as  occasion 
offered  he  had  the  same  advice  from  me.  I  quite  ' 
concur  in  his  answer  to  question  4023,  and  in  the 
quoted  portion  of  his  answer  to  4026.  The  last  ques- 
tion that  has  been  sent  to  me  is  this.  No.  4032,  "  I 

"  only  want  to  get  out  the  facts  clearly  ;  and  it  results, 
"  from  what -you  have  stated,  that  the  recommenda- 
"  tion  made  to  you,  although  there  may  have  been 
"  no  explicit  statement  about  amesthetics  one  way 
"  or  the  other,  to  perform  these  experiments,  did  not 
"  necessarily  imply  that  you  were  to  perform  experi- 
"  ments  of  a  painful  character  ?"  His  answer  is, 
"  There  was  the  implication  that  the  exjjeriments 
"  were  of  a  painful  character,  or  I  would  not  have 
"  given  the  answer  that  T  did."  The  statement  made 
in  the  question  is  true. 

5978.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
that  you  had  never  advised  any  other  student  in  statu 
pupilari  to  make  these  kinds  of  experiments  except 
Dr.  Hoggan  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  ever  advised  students  to  make  experi- 
ments, for  these  reasons,  that  I  had  not  found  them 
qualified,  or  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions necessitating  experiments. 

5979.  In  regard  to  question  3479,  "  Do  you  think 
"  that  a  similar  advice  was  given  toother  students  ?  " 
Dr.  Hoggan's  answer  was,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
"  whatever,  because  several  students  have  told  me. 
"  One  told  me,  who  is  now  dead,  that  he  had  per- 
"  formed  10  or  15  experiments  on  cats  shortly  before 
"  then,  and  recommended  me  strongly,  as  what  he 
"  had  seen  was  so  very  clear,  to  get  cats  and  dogs  and 
"  examine  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  in  those. 
"  animals,  that  I  •  had  contended  in  my  dissertation 
"  had  not  the  use  that  was  assigned  to  them."  With 
regard  to  that  answer,  you  state  that  you  would,  as 
far  as  your  experience  goes,  entirely  deny  the  drift 
of  it  ? — I  never  read  question  3479  as  having  any 
application  to  me  ;  if  it  has  I  quite  deny  it. 

5980.  You  will  observe  that  the  question  was,  "  Do 
"  you  think  that  a  similar  advice  was  given  to  other 
"  students  ?  "  And  the  reply  was,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
"  of  it  whatever  "  ? — I  did  not  read  that  as  applying 
to  me ;  it  is  too  wild  a  thing  to  suppose  it ;  but  if 
meant  to  apply  to  me  I  give  it  a  positive  denial. 

5981.  I  understood  Dr.  Hoggan  to  say  that  he  was 
for  two  years  your  pupil,  between  1869  and  1871,  and 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had  the  same 
kind  of  advice  from  you.  At  question  4022,  Mr.  Huxley 
asked  him  this  question  :  "  I  think  you  stated  that 
"  Dr.  Handyside  advised  you  to  conduct  this  experi- 
"  mental  inquiry,  because  you  had  stated  to  him  that 
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P.  D.        "  you  had  new  views  upon  respiration  ?  "    And  his 
Handysidc,     answer  is,  "  I  had  done  so  during  two  medical  years, 
v^^  'v      "  ^^^^  ^  constantly  had  the- same  advice  from  Dr.  Han- 
F.R.b.E.      j(  dyside."  There  I  think  you  confirm  his  statement  ? 
4  Dec.  1875.   — To  Mr.  Huxley's  previous  question  3491  "How 

  "  long  had  you  been  a  student,"  Mr.  Hoggan  answers, 

"  1  may  say  three  years."  He  had  been  my  regular 
pupil  during  1868-9,  the  summer  1869,  also  during 
1869-70,  and  summer  1870.  From  the  time  that 
he  had  these  views  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  I 
certainly,  as  occasion  offered,  encouraged  him  to 
perform  experiments. 

5982.  Dr.  Sinclair  to-day  dates  that  as  1869? — 
It  is  quite  possible,  because  he  was  an  ingenious  man, 
and  he  was  disallowing  my  explanation  of  the  func- 
tions oi  i\\Q  sero-atus  magmism  conjunction  with  inspi- 
ration. I  said  to  him  at  the  very  commencement, 
"  J4  priori  I  think  the  argument  is  against  you.  It 
"  is  possible  that  you  may  be  right,  but  you  cannot 
"  bring  it  out  without  experiments  on  living  animals ; " 
and  he  had  liberty  from  me  to  perform  certain  experi- 
ments of  a  mechanical  nature  to  prove  on  a  dead 
human  body  how  insignificant  the  heart's  suction 
power  is.  He  left  olT  speaking  to  me  because  he 
found  that  I  was  so  opposed  to  his  theory  ;  and  it  was 
discussed  in  the  Medical  Society,  in  the  whole  house, 
who,  I  understand,  were  not  favourably  disposed  to  it. 

5983.  In  1869  would  not  Dr.  Hoggan  have  been  a 
young  student  rather  than  an  old  one  ? — I  was  work- 
ing at  the  time  at  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,'  por- 

'  poise,  potto,  &c.,  and  I  found  that,  being  neat- 
handed,  he  could  assist  me.  He  assisted  me  in  my 
•  microscopic  adjustments,  was  a  good  deal  about  me  in 
the  museum,  and  I  gained  confidence  in  his  mecha- 
nical dexterity  and  his  intelligence.  He  became,  I 
think,  an  assistant  in  conducting  a  tutorial  class  in 
the  first  instance,  then  my  assistant  m  the  dissecting 
rooms  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1870,  and 
from  thence  I  promoted  him  to  be  my  demonstrator  at 
a  nominal  salary  for  winter  session  1870-71,  when 
his  engagement  came  to .  a  close  and  he  left  me  for 
good  ;  so  that  his  answer  to  question  3485  can  have 
no  application  to  me.  I  found,  when 'I  could  not 
get  another  diploinated  demonstrator  at  the  time  that 
Dr.  Sinclair  left  me  in  1870,  that  I  could  trust  Dr. 
Hoggan.  I  had  at  that  time  eight  women  attending 
my  public  lectures  and  dissecting  room,  and  he  gave 
most  entire  satisfaction  to  all  the  pupils  in  his  de- 
monstrations and  dissections. 

5984.  Still,  in  1869,  he  would  have  been  young  in 
his  course  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  so.  At  the  time  he  was 
my  demonstrator  he  had  just  completed  his  full  course 
of  anatomy.  He  got  his  certificates  from  me  as  a 
pupil  afterwards.  On  his  reminding  me  that  he  had 
not  got  his  certificates  of  class  attendance,  I  gave  him 
these.  I  had  employed  him  as  a  demonstrator  for  six 
months,  and  as  such  had  reason  to  be  decidedly 
satisfied  with  him. 

5985.  If,  in  1869,  he  was  advised  to  make  these 
experiments  on  living  animals,  he  was  rather  young 
for  that  purpose,  was  he  not,  as  a  medical  student  ? — 
If  you  have  confidence  in  a  man,  you  can  employ  him 
very  early  if  he  shows  intelligence,  and  if  he  shows 
that  he  is  up  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy.  But  I  am 
not  aware  at  this  moment  that  he  ever  jjerformed  a 
single  experiment  on  an  animal.  I  gave  him  the 
advice,  but  he  never  told  me  that  he  had  ever  tried 
the  thing.  I  said,  '•  To  do  anything,  Mr.  Hoggan, 
you  must  prove  it  by  experiments." 

5986.  You  have  given  very  strong  evidence  as  to 
the  humane  feeling  towards  animals  in  Edinburgh 
generally  ;  do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  frogs  also  ? 
— ]  do  indeed. 

5987.  That  frogs  would  not  be  operated  upon, 
except  under  anassthetics,  where  anassthetics  could 
properly  be  used  ? — I  would  rather  employ  anaesthetics 
upon  frogs.  I  must  admit  I  have  not  done  so,  because 
I  have  not  put  them  to  any  pain  in  stretching  the  web, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  circulation. 

5988.  But  in  more  severe  experiments  I  mean  ? — 
I  would  always  use  aucesthetics  in  them. 


5989.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  Edinburgh,  because  we  have  just  had  the 
contrary  evidence?— To  my  knowledge  ansesthetics 
are  always  given,  and  I  have  never  seen  experiments 
on  frogs  without  the  equivalent  being  employed,  of 
cutting  ofi"  their  heads. 

5990.  {Mr.Forster.)  And  you  have  seen  the  experi- 
ments performed  with  anaesthetics  on  frogs,  have  you  ? 
— No,  I  have  not.  What  I  have  seen  at  the  Royal 
Society  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bennett  and  Dr. 
Rutherford  together,  when  he  was  his  assistant,  were 
experiments  on  frogs  when  the  head  was  previously 
cut  off,  and  then  currents  of  galvanism  passed  through 
and  other  experiments  performed  on  them ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  experiments  referred  to  by  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  in  the  return  which  is  before  you ;  I  have  my- 
self not  used  ansesthetics  with  frogs,  to  show  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  if  I  thought  that  these 
experiments  gave  pain  I  would  give  chloroform. 

5991.  {Mr.  Hulton.)  You  have  not  performed  any 
more  severe  experiments  with  it  ? — No ;  I  have  limited 
myself  to  anatomy  chiefly,  with  the  exception  of  12 
of  the  previous  years  that  I  taught  physiology  also. 

5992.  {Chairma7i.)  What  I  understand  you  to  say 
is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  cold-blooded  animal  like  the 
frog  ought  to  be  included  among  the  animals  which  are 
to  be  anaesthetised  if  experiments  in  their  nature  painful 
are  performed  ? — Clearly  so  ;  I  certainly  hold  that. 

5993.  And  I  see  in  the  return  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Sir  Alexander  Gran  t  it  is  stated  that  133 
frogs  got  curari.  Do  you  consider  curari  an  anes- 
thetic ? — I  have  no  experience  with  curari. 

5994.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to 
say  ? — Firstly,  I  would  simply  refer  to  the  results  of 
my  own  experience  as  a  student  from  1825  to  1831  in 
operations  on  horses  and  dogs,  upon   the  injection 
of  air  into  the  veins  ;  ligature  of  the  aorta  and  other 
vessels ;  upon  the  effects  produced  on  domestic  animals, 
by  lactucarium,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  its  curative 
properties  on  man;   and  upon  the  share  that  the 
different  absorbent  vessels  resj^ectively  have  in  takino- 
up  noxious  foreign  matters.    Secondly,  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  I  followed  up  my 
experimental  researches  on  absorption.    I  also  assisted 
the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  in  experiments  on  swine, 
and  Mr.  Spence  in  experiments,  I  believe,  upon  dogs. 
Thirdly,  I  had  experience  from  1837  till  about  the 
year  1854,  as  secretary  of  the  Harveian  Society,  insti-  i 
tuted  in  1782  by  Dr.  Duncan,  and  one  of  its  chief  I 
objects  being  to  promote  experimental  research,  and  ( 
composed  of  such  men  as  the  late  Drs.  Alison,  Ruther-  • 
ford,  Huie,  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  others,  all  tender-  ^ 
hearted  and  humane  men,  who  were  opposed  to  the  |i 
practice  of  inhumanity  towards  animals.    This  society  !( 
is  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  production  of  such 
prize  experimental  essays  as  that  upon  lactucarium  i 
just  alluded  to,  that  of  Dr.  Madden  of  Torquay  upon  i 
cutaneous  absorption,  and  the  essay  of  Dr.  Mortimer  iJ 
Glover  of  Newcastle  on  compounds  of  bromine,  and  li 
chlorine,  including  cldoroform  (to  which  last  has  been  { 
ascribed  Sir  James  Simpson's  employment  of  chloro-  < 
form).    These  and    other   subsequent   essays  have 
elicited  information  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  suffering  in. man  ;  for  the  prolongation  of 
man's  life  in  disease  and  old  age ;  and  for  his  extri- 
cation from  the  peril  of  sudden  death.    Fourthly,  I 
have  had  experience  as  liaving  been  requested  to 
undertake  the  office  of  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Scottish  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  1839 ;  and  having  much  sympathy  with 
these  animals,  I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  this  in  my  practising  vivisection,  but  that 
it  was  justifiable  in  me  to  do  so,  seeing  that  there  wao 
no  deliberate  pain  inflicted  by  me  upon  these  animals. 
It  was  not  willingly  done  ;  it  was  not  uncompelled  by 
duty ;  but  it  ^vsLS  my  duty  as  a  professional  man  to 
vivisect  these  animals,    with  which   I   had  much 
sympathy,  and  quite  justifiable ;  seeing  it  is  only  in 
that  way   that  an  empyrical   inexact  science  like 
medicine  can  be  advanced.    Upon  man  himself  anti- 
mony, aconite,  and  strychnine  have  been  used  experi- 
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mentally  ■with  most  dangerous  results;  and  trials  with 
the  Calabar  bean  and  other  articles  of  the  materia 
raedica  made  on  man,  that  properly  ought  to  have 
been  previously  made  on  animals,  have  nearly  cost  us 
the  lives  of  more  than  one  eminent  medical  man. 
"How much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep!  "  therefore 
we  are  at  liberty  to  perform  these  needful  experiments 


on  the  lower  animals  ;  fiat  exj)erimentum  in  corjwrc 
vili :  and  upon  tliat  principle  "  Ye  are  of  more  value 
"  than  many  sparrows,"  I  think  it  is  quite  justifiable 
for  us  so  to  operate.  This  we  can  do  consistentlv  with 
the  most  humane  and  merciful  feelings  towards  the 
lower  creation. 


P.  D. 

Handiiside, 

M.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

14  Dec.  1875. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Williams 

5995.  (Chav'maji.)  You  are  the  principal  of  the 
New  ;Veterinary  College  at  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

5996.  You  have  had  the  opportunity,  I  think,  of 
seeing  some  mention  that  has  lieen  made  of  your  name 
before  us  by  Mr.  Mills  ? — I  have. 

5997.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that 
evidence  ? — Simply  that  I  know  nothing  aljout  the 
operations  referred  to  at  Question  4949  in  the  state- 
ment "  The  principal,  I  believe,  knew  of  it." 

5998.  Then  in  answer  to  Avhat  is  said  under  head 
4949,  you  say  that  you  did  not  know  of  anything  of 
the  sort  ? — No. 

5999.  Do  you  believe  that  anything  of  the  sort 
occurred  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  have  heard  something. 

6000.  Is  it  then,  as  we  understand  you  now,  an 
abuse  that  took  place  ? — Certainly. 

6001.  And  do  you  suppose  that  it  was  an  isolated 
case  of  abuse,  or  are  such  abuses  common  in  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Edinburgh  ? — It  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

6002.  Have  you  made  inquiry  since  you  heard  of 
this,  to  know  whether  any  other  such  abuses  have 
taken  place  ? — I  have. 

6003.  And  what  is  the  result  of  that  inquiry  ? — 
This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  can  find. 

6004.  Are  the  regulations  of  the  Veterinary  College 
such  that  you  might  have  expected  that  such  an  abuse 
would  be  brought  to  your  knowledge  ? — It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  students  to  tell  upon  one  another. 

6005.  Then  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  the  Veteri- 
nary College  at  Edinburgh  abuses  of  this  kind  might 
frequently  take  place  ? — Not  frequently,  certainly. 

6006.  Do  you  think  that  you  might  be  able  to  make 
your  regulations  such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility,  or 
at  any  rate  the  likelihood,  of  anything  of  the  kind 
occurring  again  ? — I  think  so. 

6007.  Now  in  the  answer  to  question  4955  it  is 
said  that  the  practice  must  have  been  "  lasting  at  least 
for  the  last  five  years "  ? — That  is  untrue ;  because 
five  years  ago  I  was  at  the  old  college,  and  the  space 
of  the  yard  there  was  much  more  limited. 

6008.  Now  is  the  whole  story  at  all  conformable  to 
what  is  the  practice  at  the  Veterinary  College  at 
Edinburgh  ? — Certainly  not. 

6009.  Do  you  purchase  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection  ? — Yes. 

6010.  And  then,  before  you  kill  him,  permit  ex- 
periments upon  his  living  body  to  be  performed  ? — 
Certainly  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  experiment 
for  the  stone,  which  I  perform  myself. 

6011.  You  perform  an  operation  for  the  stone,  not 
for  the  cure  of  the  horse,  as  I  understand  it  ? — No; 
the  horse  is  bought  for  dissection. 

6012.  And  while  he  is  still  living  you  perfonn 
experimentally  upon  him  an  operation  for  the  stone  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  do. 

6013.  And  do  you  use  any  anassthetic  then  ? — 
Always. 

6014.  Wiat  anesthetic  ? — Chloroform. 

6015.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make 
upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mills  which  have  been 
communicated  to  you  ? — He  says  here  that  the  animals 
bought  were  dogs  and  eats  ;  that  is  at  4927.  1  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  performed  an  experiment  upon 
a.  cat  or  a  dog  in  my  life  myself,  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  student  having  done  so.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  state  that,  at  least  within  the  college,  and  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  college  authorities,  that  no 
students  ever  perform  on  cats  and  dogs. 
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called  in  and  examined. 

W.  Williams. 

6016.  (Lord  Wiiimarlcigh.)  What  is  the  nature  of   

the  building? — There  is  a  large  mansion  house  at  the 

new  college  for  the  lectures  and  so  on,  and  at  one 
side  I  have  some  loose  boxes  and  a  dissecting  room. 

6017.  Is  there  a  yard  ? — There  is  a  large  space,  and 
there  is  a  paddock  and  a  garden  of  about  five  acres  of 
ground  behiu,!. 

6018.  Supposing  that  a  horse  was  to  be  kept  for 
experiments  of  this  kind,  do  you  think  it  could  be 
done  without  yonv  knowledge  ? — Certainly  not  ;  if  I 
were  at  home  I  should  know  of  it. 

6019.  Are  you  much  from  home  ? — I  am  a  greo.t 
deal  from  home.  I  have  a  large  consulting  practice 
in  Scotland. 

6020.  You  cannot  state  therefore  whether  this  horse 
was  brought  into  the  college  ? — I  have  made  inquiry, 
and  the  professor  of  anatomy  tells  me  that  he  kuoAvs 
nofliing  about  it. 

6021.  Is  he  always  present  ? — Yes. 

6022.  How  do  you  account  for  our  being  told  that 
the  horse  had  been  there  three  days  ? — He  might  have 
been  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  I  cannot  fix 
upon  the  time;  I  cannot  make  it  out.  But  I  under- 
stand that  the  horse  had  his  tendons  divided,  and  had 
had  the  nerve  operation  performed  upon  him  in  the 
[taddock  behind  the  building.  ^ 

6023.  And  from  your  inquiries  is  it  a  fact  that  he 
was  allowed  to  be  th.ere  three  days  during  the  opera- 
tion ?- — I  cannot  speak  to  that.  I  think  it  is  hearsay 
evidence  that  Mr.  Mills  adduces. 

6024.  I\1ay  I  ask  yon  what  the  rules  of  your  college 

are  ?    Is  it  ever  allowed  for  students,  or  any  other  , 
■  parties  connected  with  the  college,  to  bring  in  animals 
and  to  operate  upon  them  without  your  knowledg(i  ? — 
No  ;  except  to  bleed.    They  are  allowed  to  bleed  them. 

6025.  Then,  if  this  has  taken  place  it  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  your  oollege  ? — Certainl}'. 

6026.  And  how  do  you  account  for  its  never  having 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  never  heard  a  word  of 
it  till  I  heard  Mr.  Mills'  evidence,  and  I  made  inquiry, 
and  it  was  stated  to  me  by  an  old  groom  that  he 
believes  it  was  done. 

6027.  The  result  of  yoiu'  inquiry  is  that  you  do 
believe  the  thing  was  done  ? — Yes. 

6028.  And  that  Mr.  Mills'  evidence  is  correct  as  to 
the  fact  ? — In  so  for.  It  is  exaggerated,  I  think,  as  to 
the  cruelty. 

6029.  What  you  do  deny  is  that  you  knew  anything 
about  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

6030.  The  Commission  may  believe  that  the  thing 
did  take  place  ? — Yes. 

6031.  And  that  Mr.  Mills  stated  it  with  a  little 
exnggeration  ? — Yes. 

6032.  (Chah-man.)  Do  you  confirm  this  (I  am 
reading  from  Question  4957)  :  "  The  subject  that  was 
"  operated  upon  was  a  horse,  and  it  was  bought  for 
"  the  purpose  of  dissecting.  This  animal  was  sub- 
"  jected  during  a  whole  week  to  operations,  such 
"  as  tenotomy  and  neurotomy,  and  various  minor 
"  operations  "  ? — I  believe  that  the  operations  were 
performed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  animal  was 
allowed  to  live  such  a  time  as  Mr.  Mills  states. 

6033.  "(Q-;  Were  those  operations  performed  under 
"  chloroform? — (A.)  No;  no  chloroform  whatever  was 
"  given.  (Q.)  Were  no  anaesthetics  given? — (A.) 
"  No ;  none  whatever.  ( Q.)  Were  they  painful 
"  operations  ?—(^.)  Very.  The  animal  was  cast  by 
"  means  of  hobbles.  (Q.)  And  were  they  operations 
"  chiefly  on  the  nerves  ? — (A.)  Nerves  and  tendons. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  "  And  the  animal  was  bled  in  different  parts  of  the 
W.  Williams.    "  body,  for  the  purpose  of  the  students  simply  de- 

  "  monstrating  to  each  other  things  that  could  be 

14  Dec.  1875.  u  learnt  in  every-day  practice."  Now  do  you  confirm 
the  whole  of  that  ? — I  believe  that  the  nerves  of  the 
fore  legs  were  divided,  and  I  think  the  tendon  of  one 
leg ;  but  I  do  not  think  anything  further.  The  horse 
might  have  been  bled.  Students  have  liberty  to  bleed 
horses,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  entails  no  suffering  on  the  animal,  and 
that  it  is  essential  in  every-day  practice  that  they 
should  be  able  to  bleed  expeditiously. 

6034.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  horse  is  purchased  by 
you  and  put  into  your  paddock,  or  one  of  your  boxes, 
the  students  can  of  their  own  motion,  and  without 
special  sanction  from  you,  go  and  perform  tenotomy 
or  neurotomy,  or  bleeding,  whenever  they  please  ? — 
They  can  bleed  with  a  phleme. 

6035.  As  much  as  they  like  ? — They  can  bleed 
once  or  twice.    They  generally  bleed  from  the  jugulai'. 

6036.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  if  an  animal  is 
brought  into  your  paddock  and  is  intended  to  be 
killed,  perhaps,  a  week  hence-  ? — That  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  They  are  bought  and  killed  the  same 
day,  as  a  rule. 

6037.  Supposing  that  the  horse  is  to  be  killed  the 
same  day  or  the  next  day,  may  the  students  go  and 
occupy  themselves  with  bleeding  him  ? — They  can 
bleed  him  in  the  jugular  vein. 

6038.  As  many  of  them  as  like  ? — It  generally 
belongs  to  one  or  two  of  the  students.  We  never  buy 
the  subjects  ;  the  students  themselves  buy  it. 

6039.  And  is  there  no  control  at  all  on  your  part 
or  the  part  of  any  of  the  professors  as  to  the  use  made 
of  an  animal  when  he  gets  there  ? — Certainly  ;  he  is 
killed  for  dissection. 

6040.  Supposing  a  student  buys  a  horse,  and 
operates  iipon  that  hor^e,  is  there  any  control  what- 
ever exercised,  in  the  sense  of  taking  care  that  that 
horse  is  not  improperly  operated  upon,  cruelly 
operated  upon  ? — Certainly,  every  care  is  taken  of  it ; 
but  they  are  allowed  to  bleed  with  a  phleme.  That  is 
the  only  operation  permitted. 

6041.  As  often  as  they  please? — They  would  not 
bleed  him  above  once  or  twice.  They  may  open  j^both 
of  the  jugulars. 

6042.  {Lord  Winynarleigh.)  Supposing  you  had 
found  out  that  this  had  taken  place,  what  course 
should  you  have  taken  ? — In  all  -probability  I  should 
have  expelled  the  student. 

6043.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  expel  a 
student  ? — Never. 

6044.  Can  you  of  your  own  authority  expel  a 
student  ? — I  can. 

6045.  {Chairman.)  In  your  absence  on  journies  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  is  there  any  representative 
left  by  you  to  exercise  discipline  ? — Yes  ;  Mr 
Vaughan,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Young,  who 
lectures  ou  anatomy,  my  clinical  assistant,  Mr. 
Johnston. 

6046.  And  is  any  one  of  these  charged  especially 
with  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  humane  treatment 
of  any  animals  that  may  be  there  ? — The  clinica 
assistant,  Mr.  Johnston. 

6047.  Then  if  a  student  buys  an  animal  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  he  can,  as  I  understand  you, 
bleed  him,  if  he  likes,  before,  but  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing else  until  the  animal  has  been  killed  ? — No. 

6048.  If  then  tenotomy,  or  neurotomy,  or  any  of 
these  operations  were  performed,  it  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  rules  ? — Yes. 

6049.  And  the  person  who  in  your  absence  was 
responsible  for  discipline,  is  the  person  to  call  upon 
for  an  explanation  as  to  how  it  happened  ? — Yes. 

6050.  Have  you  called  upon  him  for  that  explana- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Vaughan. 

6051.  Was  Mr.  Vaughan  the  person  responsible  at 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

6052.  He  had  not  heard  at  all  of  the  case  ? — He 
had  not. 

6053.  And  do  you  suppose  it  is  likely  that  such 


cases  can  happen  without  you,  if  you  are  there,  or 
Mr.  Vaughan,  if  he  is  the  person  responsible,  knowing 
something  about  it  ? — This  is  the  only  case  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

6054.  And  the  only  case  you  believe  to  have  hap- 
pened ? — Yes. 

6055.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  subjects 
in  the  Veterinary  College,  am  to  I  take  it  from  you  that 
their  humane  treatment  is  an  object  with  you  and 
with  those  who  act  with  you  ? — Certainly. 

6056.  That  when  an  experiment  like  that  of  litho- 
tomy has  to  be  performed  upon  them,  anaesthetics  are 
used  first  ? — Certainly. 

6057.  And  that  the  animal  would  be  put  out  of  his 
pain  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  and  before  the 
anesthetic  had  ceased  to  operate  ? — Yes,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mills  here  (he  seems  in 
choosing  the  cases  to  have  suited  his  own  purpose), 
that  this  horse  was  allowed  to  live  some  hours  after 
the  operation  was  performed. 

6058.  Now  was  that  done  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

6059.  And  was  there  any  good  reason  for  that  ? — 
Yes. 

6060.  What  was  that  reason  ? — It  was  stated  that  no 
horse  could  recover  after  having  had  chloroform,  and 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
the  students  that  the  horse  did  regain  its  conscious- 
ness. 

6061.  Then  it  was  a  demonstrative  experiment,  not 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  any  new  truth,  but  to 
demonstrate  what  you  knew  before  to  the  students  ?— 
It  was  to  disprove  a  fallacy. 

6062.  It  was  not  to  satisfy  you  ? — No ;  but  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  students  that  session, 
in  consequence  of  something  which  had  been  said  by 
an  old  veterinaiy  surgeon,  that  chloroform  was  always 
very  injurious,  and  that  no  horse  ever  regained  con- 
sciousness after  its  administration. 

6063.  Was  the  state  of  the  horse  during  this  12  or 
14  hours  such  as  to  make  it  a  state  of  great  agony  ? — 
Certainly  not.    The  horse  was  eating. 

6064.  {Mr.  Forster.)  When  was  it  that  you  dis- 
covered that  this  horse  had  been  treated  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  Mills  says  ;  I  refer  to  the  first  horse  men- 
tioned, which  was  so  treated  in  your  absence  ? — By 
inquiry  after  I  saw  Mr.  Mills's  evidence. 

6065.  And  what  did  you  hear  did  really  happen  to 
it  ? — I  heard  that  they  had  divided  its  tendons,  and 
that  they  performed  the  nerve  operation  upon  him. 

6066.  Did  you  hear  how  long  he  had  been  subjected 
to  the  operations  ? — No ;  it  was  only  a  kind  of  vague 
report  from  an  old  groom  whom  I  had. 

6067.  You  did  not  hear  it  from  one  of  the  students  ? 
—No. 

6068.  And  could  not  he  tell  you  the  time  that  the 
horse  was  so  treated  ^ — No,  he  could  not,  but  he  was 
of  an  opinion  it  was  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

6069.  Had  he  seen  it  so  treated  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  seen  the  operations,  but  he  said  that 
he  believed  that  these  operations  had  been  performed. 

6070.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the 
answer  to  question  4997,  in  which  Mr.  Mills  speaks 
of  a  second  operation  upon  a  living  animal  performed 
by  yourself.  The  first  we  have  already  heard  about, 
and  that  was  a  case  of  lithotomy.  What  was  the  fact 
with  regard  to  this  second  case  Avhich  you  will  find 
in  4997  ? — I  destroyed  one  subject  by  blowing  the 
jugular  vein. 

6071.  You  observe  that  it  is  stated  that  the  animal 
was  not  put  under  chloroform  ;  I  suppose  that  is  true, 
is  it  not  ? — Quite  true. 

6072.  How  quickly  was  it  killed  ? — It  died,  I  should 
think,  in  about  30  seconds. 

6073.  Just  look  at  question  5003.  "  What  was  the 
"  effect  of  the  operation  ?  {A.)  The  animal  stag- 
"  gered  for  a  time  and  then  I'egained  his  feet,  and 
"  then  they  pinned  up  the  vessel  and  allowed  the 
"  animal  to  live  for  some  time  before  he  was  destroyed?" 
— That  is  untrue.  The  horse  fell,  and  after  he  fell,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  made  use  of  for  dissection,  the 
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carotid  artery  was  opened  at  once,  and  he  immediately 
was  bled. 

6074.  Then  you  remember  the  experiment  ? — I  do. 

6075.  And  it  is  untrue  that  the  animal  was  allowed 
to  hve  any  ajjpreciable  amount  of  time  ? — Yes. 

6076.  {Mr.  Huxley^  Your  purpose  in  performing 
that  experiment,  I  suppose,  was  to  show  the  danger 
of  allowing  air  to  enter  a  vein  in  the  course  of  bleeding  ? 
— Yes,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  by  far  the 
easiest  method  of  destroying  animals. 

6077.  It  is  a  very  swift  method  ? — Most  swift. 

6078.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Now  if  you  look  at  the  evi- 
dence from  questions  5034  to  5040,  there  is  a  statement 
there  that  you  operated  upon  a  horse  bought  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection  by  some  experiment  on  the  tendons 
of  the  near  fore  leg.  M'^hat  have  you  to  say  about 
that  ? — I  remember  nothing  about  that.  I  often  per- 
form tenotomy  upon  horses  brought  in  for  treatment. 

6079.  But  do  you  put  them  under  chloroform  ? — 
No  ;  certainly  not. 

6080.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  description  of  the 
operation  ? — The  tendons  of  the  limb  contract  ;  the 
horse  walks  upon  his  toe,  and  is  unable  to  bring  his 
heel  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  bring  his  heel  to  the  ground  the  tendons  are 
divided  across  under  the  skin.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  operation  and  almost  painless. 

6081.  {Mr.  Huxley.^  It  is  performed  on  the  human 
subject  for  a  club  foot  ? — Yee. 

6082.  {Mr.  Forster.)  This  mentions  thi'ee  cases  in 
which  experiments  were  performed  on  horses.  Is  it 
your  custom  to  perform  expei'iments  on  horses  bought 
for  the  purposes  of  dissection  ? — With  the  exception 
of  operating  for  the  stone,  certainly  not. 

6083.  But  to  some  extent  you  do  do  so  ? — I  perform 
lithotomy. 

6084.  I  have  here  before  me  the  return  which  you 
made  to  the  inquiries  which  have  been  sent  by  this 
Commission  to  many  institutions.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions is,  "  State  what  animals  (including  frogs)  are 
"  used  either  for  original  research  or  class  demon- 
*'  stration,  and  give  the  number  of  each  species  ";  the 
reply  to  which  is,  "  Frogs  only  "  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
written  by  Dr.  Young.  I  never  thought  of  the  horse 
at  the  time,  the  thing  really  escaped  my  memoiy. 

6085.  In  signing  that  you  forgot  it  ? — Yes,  I  forgot 
entirely  this  operation  for  the  stone. 

6086.  And  you,  I  suppose,  also  forgot  what  had 
happened  when  you  sent  the  next  answer,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  animals  are  always  rendered  un- 
conscious ? — Yes. 

6087.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  I  beheve  in  practice 
you  never  chloroform  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
him,  do  you  ? — Well  I  do  sometimes. 

6088.  Is  the  operation  of  giving  ansesthetics  to 
horses  a  difficult  one  ? — It  is  very  difficult,  a  horse 
struggles  very  violently. 

6089.  And  is  it  attended  with  any  danger  to  the 
horse  ? — It  is  attended  Avith  danger.  We  have  to  cast 
the  horse  before  giving  him  chloroform,  and  he  is 
in  great  danger  of  breaking  his  back  during  the 
struggles. 

6090.  During  the  time  that  the  chloroform  is  being 
administered  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

6091.  Now  as  compared  with  firing  is  tenotomy 
as  painful  an  operation  as  firing  ? — Oh  dear  no.  I 
generally  run  a  very  small  scalpel  through  the  skin, 
underneath  the  tendons,  then  I  put  in  a  blunt  knife 
that  divides  the  tendons,  which  have  no  sensibility 
whatever.  The  pain  is  simply  in  the  division  of  the 
skin  ;  a  mere  prick  in  fact. 

6092.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  neuro- 
tomy ? — No.  In  dividing  the  nerve  there  is  con- 
siderable pain,  just  at  the  first  cut. 

6093.  I  suppose  you  have  horses  sent  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cured,  or  rather  to  have  pain 
alleviated  by  neurotomy  ? — Yes. 

6094.  Do  you  then  chloroform  them  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

6095.  Is  that  a  short  operation  ? — Very  short.  I 
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have  chloroformed  for  neurotomy,  but  I  do  not  as  a  Mr. 
rule.  W.  Williams. 

6096.  With  regard  to  the  case  that  you  have  told   

us  of,  of  tenotomy  practised  upon  a  horse  that  was  Dec.  1875. 
brought  in  for  dissection,  was  that  the  only  instance, 
as  far  as  you  remember,  of  an  operation  being  per- 
formed, with  the  exception  of  the  operation  for  stone, 
upon  animals  sent  in  for  dissection  ? — You  mean  the 
operation  by  the  students. 

6097.  No ;  as  I  understood,  you  yourself  are  repre- 
sented to  have  performed  tenotomy  upon  an  animal 
sent  in  for  dissection  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  per- 
forming tenotomy  upon  a  subject. 

6098.  Do  you  remember  the  instance  that  was 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Mills  of  your  performing  tenotomy  ? 
— I  often  perform  tenotomy  upon  animals  sent  in  or 
cure. 

6099.  Was  that  upon  a  horse  sent  in  for  cuie,  or 
upon  a  horse  sent  in  for  the  purposes  of  dissection  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  performed  tenotomy 
on  a  horse  sent  in  for  the  purposes  of  dissection. 

6100.  I  think  Mr.  Mills  said  that  he  was  two  years 
under  your  tuition  ? — He  was  a  student  for  two  years. 

6101.  Then  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no 
horse  sent  in  for  dissection  upon  which  tenotomy  was 
performed  before  he  was  killed  for  dissection  ? — Not 
by  me. 

6102.  Or  to  your  knowledge  by  any  other  person  in 
the  college  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6103.  Who  else  is  there  in  the  coUege  that  would 
have  to  perform  these  operations  ?  — My  clinical  assist- 
ant. As  a  rule  I  perform  all  the  major  opeiutions 
myself,  such  as  tenotomy,  the  division  of  the  nerve, 
and  firing. 

6104.  Those  are  operations  on  horses  sent  in  for 
cure  ? — Yes. 

6105.  Excluding  those,  is  it  the  duty  of  your  assis- 
ant  to  perform  an  operation,  such  as  tenotomy,  upon 
a  horse  sent  in  for  dissection  ? — Such  a  thing  is  never 
permitted. 

6106.  As  far  as  you  know,  such  a  case  never  oc- 
curred during  the  time  that  Mr.  Mills  was  there  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

6107.  You  never  performed  it  ? — No. 

6108.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  students,  is  it 
a  rare  thing  for  a  horse  to  be  kept  as  long  as  a  week 
before  he  is  killed  ? — Very  rare. 

6109.  Is  it  since  you  saw  this  evidence  that  you 
made  inquiries  about  the  particular  horse  alleged  to 
have  had  the  operations  of  neurotomy  and  tenotomy 
performed  upon  it  ? — Since  I  saw  the  evidence. 

6110.  Was  the  groom  that  you  spoke  to  in  your 
service  at  the  time  at  the  college  ? — He  was. 

6111.  As  far  as  you  know,  was  the  clinical  professor 
or  any  other  professor  conversant  with  the  fact  ? — No, 
they  were  not. 

6112.  As  I  understand,  you  never  buy  horses  your- 
selves for  the  purposes  of  dissection  ? — No. 

6113.  It  is  only  when  the  students  choose  to  club 
together,  or  as  individuals,  to  buy  horses,  that  they  are 
bought  ? — They  are  compelled  to  dissect  so  many  sub- 
jects every  session,  and  they  buy  them  as  they  can. 
That  has  always  been  the  rule  in  Edinburgh  ;  they 
must  dissect  so  many  subjects. 

6114.  And  they  must  procure  them  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

6115.  And  authority  is  given  to  the  students,  or 
to  such  of  them  as  may  choose  to  do  so,  to  bleed  the 
horse  in  each  jugular  vein  before  the  horse  is  killed  ? 
—Yes. 

6116.  And  beyond  that  there  is  no  permission 
given  to  them  to  perform  any  operation  at  all  ? — None 
whatever. 

6117  With  regard  to  the  operation  for  stone,  is 
that  an  operation  which  can  save  a  horse's  life  ? — Yes. 

6118.  And  it  is  an  operation  which  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  performing  for  cure  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  a  very 
rare  operation,  however. 

6119.  {Chairman.')  Do  you  perform  it  under  chlo- 
roform when  it  is  for  cure  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  but  at  the 
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time  of  the  first  real  operation  I  performed  for  the 
stoue,  chloroform  was  scarcely  known. 

6120.  But  would  you  perform  it  under  chloroform  ? 
— Yes,  certainly ;  the  operation  is  much  easier  per- 
formed in  that  way. 

G121.  {Sir  J.  B.  KarslaJte.)  After  the  operation  is 
performed  for  stone  upon  an  animal,  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  save  his  life,  and  the  effect  of  the  chloroform 
goes  off,  is  the  pain  very  considerable  fi'om  the  effect 
of  the  operation  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  painful  operation  ; 
there  is  a  wound  made  in  tissues  which  are  sensitive. 

6122.  And  how  long  would  the  pain  last  severely  ? 
— Perhaps  it  would  be  severe  for  a  couple  of  days  ; 
it  would  be  as  severe  at  least  as  the  pain  from  any 
other  wound. 

6123.  {Chainnan.)  But  if  the  same  sort  of  case 
arose  in  a  human  being,  the  practice  would  be,  I  pre- 
sume, to  use  chloroform  during  the  operation  ;  but  the 
human  being  Avould  submit  to  the  subsequent  pain 
with  any  ordinary  alleviations  which  might  be  adminis- 
tered ? — Certainly. 

6124.  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that 
you  treat  a  horse  which  you  are  operating  upon  for 
the  cure  of  the  stone  exactly  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Decidedly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  subsequent  pain 
is  very  great. 

6125.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  I  just  want  to  call  your 
attention,  if  you  please,  to  questions  4970  down  to 
4977.  Now  you  see  that  Mr.  Mills  says  that  animals 
were  bought  and  operated  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  and  demonstration,  and  that  it  was  not  done 
at  lectures,  but  was  done  during  the  dissecting  hours, 
between  10  and  12,  or  in  the  afternoon ;  that  these 
animals  were  horses  and  donkeys  ;  that  the  operations 
were  not  frequently  made,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sulijects,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  made 
by  the  students  themselves,  and  sometimes  by  the 
professor.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  of  those 
experiments  ? — Witli  the  exception  of  the  operation 
for  the  stone,  I  Icnow  nothing  about  tliem. 

6126.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  or  was  not  true 
that  there  Avere  those  experiments  made  ? — That  it  Avas 
not  true. 

6127.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  for  lithotomy, 
you  belicA'e  that  there  were  no  such  expei'iments  ? — Yes. 

6128.  HaA'e  you  inquired  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  there  Avere  or  Avere  not  ? — Yes. 

6129.  And  in  what  Avay  have  you  satisfied  yourself 
that  tliese  experiments  Avere  not  made  ? — I  haA'e  made 
inquiry  from  tliose  about  the  place,  and  in  fact  I 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  jfrom  my  OAvn  personal 
knowledge  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  this  case,  Avhich 
is  admitted,  no  experiments  beyond  bleeding  a  horse 
have  been  performed  within  the  college  for  a  great 
number  of  years. 

6130.  (J/r.  Huxley.)  I  perceive  it  is  stated  at 
question  4964,  tliat  the  horse  Avhich  Ave  have  had  so 
much  talk  about  Avas  put  into  a  paddock.  Were  there 
other  horses  with  it  ? — No,  there  Avould  be  no  horses 
in  the  paddock  in  the  winter  time. 

6131.  So  that  if  a  horse  was  put  into  that  paddock, 
somebody  must  have  seen  it  ? — Yes. 

6132.  You  were  not  there  at  the  time  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge,  except  from  hearsay,  that  the  thing  was 
done. 

6133.  You  are,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar  Avitli  all 
forms  of  veterinary  terminology  ? — Yes. 

6134.  Will  you  tell  me  Avhat  this  means ;  it  is  a 
document  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Syme  ?  "  We,  the 
"  Court  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  of  the  Royal  Col- 
"  lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  desire  to  express  our 
"  opinion  that  the  performance  of  operations  on  living 
"  animals  is  altogether  unnecessary  and  useless  for 
"  the  purpose  of  causation."  What  does  "  causation  " 
mean  there  ? — I  do  not  understand  it ;  I  think  that 
must  be  a  misprint. 

6135.  That  document  has  been  reproduced  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
anything  of  it  ;  and  you  are  unaAvare  of  any  technical 
sense  of  the  word  ? — I  remember  when  that .  thing  was 


draAvn  up,  and  I  do  not  understand  the  Avord  ;  I 
believe  it  must  be  a  misprint. 

6136.  Can  you  tell  us  what  Avas  the  ground  of  its 
being  draAvn  up  ? — The  experiments  Avere  performed 
at  a  French  veterinary  school  at  Alfort ;  it  has  refe- 
rence to  that  I  believe. 

6137.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase : 
"  useless  for  the  purpose  of  causation  "  ? — 1  cannot 
tell  ;  I  think  it  is  a  misprint. 

6138.  From  your  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  took  place  on 
that  occasion,  can  you  express  a  confident  belief  that 
this  protest  arose  out  of  the  proceedings  at  Alfort,  and 
not  out  of  anything  that  took  place  in  the  three 
kingdoms  ? — I  can.  I  I'emember  seeing  that  in  the 
"  Scotsman  "  the  folloAving  morning,  and  I  asked  those 
who  had  signed  it  Avhat  was  the  reason  of  it,  and  they 
said  it  bad  reference  to  the  doings  at  Alfort. 

6139.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  recollect  Avhether, 
when  you  first  saAV  it,  it  had  that  phrase  in  about 
"  causation  "  ? — I  think  I  do,  noAv  the  thing  is  brought 
before  me  ;  but  I  can  make  inquiry. 

0140.  {Mr.  Tlutton.)  In  regard  to  the  bleeding,  do 
the  students  perform  the  bleeding  of  the  jugular  vein 
Avithout  superintendence  ?  —  The  thing  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly trivial  that  Ave  never  thought  of  superin- 
tending that. 

6141.  If  they  Avere  not  superniteuded,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible they  might  perform  other  and  more  painful 
operations  without  the  knoAvledge  of  you  and  your 
lecturers? — I  do  not  think  so;  besides  I  do  not  think 
they  Avould  do  it. 

6142.  Why  was  the  horse  on  Avhich  lithotomy  was 
performed  under  chloroform  kept  so  long  as  12  or 
14  hours  ?  —  He  regained  consciousness,  and  was 
destroyed  the  same  evening.  I  lecture  from  9  to  10. 
He  was  operated  upon  in  the  lecture  room  during  that 
hour,  and  he  had  regained  his  consciousness  before 
10  o'clock.  He  Avas  kept  until  the  evening,  and  he 
fite  his  dinner  and  Avas  quite  Avell. 

6143.  I  suppose  the  purpose  you  had  in  allowing 
him  to  regain  consciousness,  Avould  have  been  answered 
if  lie  had  been  destroyed  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so.  I  wanted  to  encourage  the 
administration  of  chloroform,  and  to  overcome  this 
prejudice  Avhich  they  had  got  hold  of,  that  the  horse 
did  not  recover  from  chloroform. 

6144.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Mills's  statement  that 
the  students  often  performed  operations  in  their 
priA'ate  rooms  on  cats  that  they  had  snared  in  the 
streets,  you  are  not  able  to  state  whether  that  hap- 
pened or  is  likely  to  happen  in  future  at  all  ? — I  have 
made  inquiries,  and  1  haA'e  been  told  by  the  persons 
I  asked  that  they  do  not  believe  that  any  student  Avith 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Mills  ever  did  such  a  thing. 

6145.  Mr.  Mills's  statements  Avere  very  exjalicit 
that  others  had  joined  Avith  him? — They  might  have 
done  so  in  their  own  lodgings,  but  certainly  the  thing 
is  quite  unknoAvn. 

6146.  {Chairman.)  Then  I  understand  you,  as  the 
upshot  of  the  Avhole  business,  to  negative,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  and  belief  are  concerned,  the  notion 
of  cruelty  as  being  practised  upon  animals  by  students 
in  the  Veterinary  College  at  Edinburgh  ? — Certainly. 

6147.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  any 
such  experiments  are  performed  they  are  in  violation 
of  the  rules  ? — Certainly. 

6148.  That  you  and  the  persons  whom  you  haA'e 
referred  to  in  authority  consider  yourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  observance  of  those  rules  in  the  sense  of 
humanity  ? — Certainly. 

6149.  I  have  understood  your  answer  that  no  ex- 
periments are  performed,  to  cover  the  statement  that 
no  experiments  are  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  manual  dexterity  ? — With  the  exce^jtion  of 
bleeding. 

6150.  {Mr.  Ilutfon.)  During  the  Christmas  holi- 
days would  the  students  be  in  residence,  or  would 
most  of  them  be  away  ? — They  are  mostly  there. 

6151.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  70  or  80 
students  might  have  been  engaged  on  this  horse  ? — 
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At  tlie  new  college  we  never  h.ive  above  60 ;  there 
iniglit  have  been  40  or  50  at  that  time. 

6152.  And  in  reference  to  your  lecturers,  are  they 
in  residence  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  or  not  ? — Some 
are  away ;  they  do  not  come  to  the  college ;  they  do 
not  live  there. 


6153.  In  fact  there  would  be  less  authority  there 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  than  at  other  times  'i- — ■ 
Certainly. 

6154.  {Chairrnan.)  Have  you  anything  further  to 
say  ? — I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Edwakds  Crisp,  M.D., 

6155.  {Clicdrman.)  You  are  now  in  practice? — I 
am. 

6156.  You  wrote  I  think  to  the  secretary  expressing 
your  readiness  to  attend  and  give  information  to  this 
Commission  ? — I  did  so. 

6157.  What  was  the  particular  point  which  you 
were  desirous  to  lay  before  us  ? — I  am  rather  a  peni- 
tent upon  this  question.  I  have  been  a  vivisector  for 
some  time.  For  several  years  I  cut  into  animals, 
removing  their  spleens  and  the  thyroid  glands  (the 
glands  of  the  neck),  and  performed  many  other  ex- 
periments ;  and  as  I  advanced  in  age,  and  I  hope  in 
wisdom,  I  saw  fit  to  alter  many  opinions  that  I  had 
formed  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  vivisection  as  practised,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  has  not  led  to  the  good  that  its  advo- 
cates believe.  I  think  that  there  are  many  false 
inferences  drawn,  and  one  especially  is  as  to  the  use 
of  chloroform.  It  is  assumed  that  because  chloroform 
or  any  other  aniBsthetic  is  used,  little  pain  is  felt. 
Now  I  believe  that  that  is  a  very  f-xlse  inference  ;  for 
the  pain  is  not  during  the  operation,  but  the  pani  is 
after  the  operation  in  many  cases.  And  there  is 
another  tiling  of  which  I  speak  especially  from  my 
own  experience,  that  animals  that  are  subjected  to 
these  operations  are  very  much  neglected,  I  speak 
of  the  frogs,  I  ara  ashamed  to  say  now,  and  rabbits 
and  other  animals  -which  I  have  kiUed  which  have 
been  neglected.  I  think  I  attended,  or  sliould  have 
attended  to,  these  animals  myself,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  laboratories  and  places  where  they  are  left  to 
attendants  a  vast  amount  of  cruelty  is  practised.  So 
that  it  is  not  the  vivisection  alone,  not  the  cutting 
into  these  animals,  that  is  so  objectionable.  Then  as 
regards  the  lower  animals  I  have  taken  the  trouble, 
having  paid  great  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals,  to  look  into  the  foreign  journals  and 
our  English  journals,  to  see  the  number  of  operations 
that  are  really  required.  I  happened  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  prize  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  1864,  and  that  led  me  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  subject,  and  look  up  authorities, 
and  investigate  the  matter  more  fully  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done.  I  found  that  (as  probably  all 
know  here)  eight  students  were  at  about  the  time 
when  I  made  this  investigation  all  cutting  into  a 
living  horse  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse  in  France, 
and  performed  soinetimes  as  many  as  64  operations 
upon  this  poor  animal,  and  as  iar  as  I  could  learn 
there  was  no  positive  good  attending  them,  not  the 
slightest  in  the  world.  The  very  few  operations  that 
I  found  can  be  practised  on  the  lower  animals  with 
advantage  were  amputation  of  the  penis,  which  does 
not  require  vivisection,  lithotomj'-  rarely  performed 
and  rarely  successful,  and  a  very  few  other  opera- 
tions. So  that  positively  it  appeared  to  me  that  all 
this  cruelty  was  unnecessary,  uncalled  for,  and  that 
there  was  no  good  attending  it.  And  then  I  have 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  very  little  good  has  resulted  from  vivisec- 
tion as  regards  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  my 
impression  is,  that  some  restriction,  if  possible, 
should  be  put  upon  its  frequent  and  useless  employ- 
ment. I  think  that  with  regard  to  our  hospitals  a 
committee  should  be  formed  at  each  hospital,  who 
should  regulate  and  control  these  matters,  and  that 
all  useless  experiments  upon  animals,  oft  repeated, 
should  be  done  away  with.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
vivisection  in  some  cases,  because  if  I  myself  saw  my 
way  clearly,  by  operating  upon  any  animal  to  benefit 
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the  human  race,  then  notwithsfanding  any  law  that 
might  be  passed,  even  with  the  fear  of  imprisonment, 
I  should  do  it;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  suppress  vivisection.  But  I  think  that 
this  inquiry  will  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  by  pre- 
venting the  needless  and  useless  operations  in  the 
cutting  up  of  animals  that  have  been  performed. 

6158.  Your  view  is  that  operations  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  altogether  prohibited,  but  that  they  may  be 
very  much  diminished  in  number  ? — Modified  ;  I 
think  so.  May  I  be  allowed  to  mention  this,  and  I 
ought  to  mention  it,  although  it  may  appear  some- 
thing like  puffing  myself.  If  I  had  been  told  when  I 
recommenced  mj  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  strr.c- 
ture  and  use  of  the  spleen,  and  also  the  structure  and 
use  of  the  thyroid  gland,  that  vivisection  was  not  to 
be  followed,  I  confess  I  should  have  said  I  would 
uot  investigate  the  matter  at  all  ;  and  one  good  re- 
sulting from  my  labours  was  this.  Before  I  com- 
menced my  investigations  it  was  stated  that  no 
valves  existed  in  the  splenic  vein  or  abdominal 
veins  of  any  animals ;  but  I  discovered  from  my 
investigations  that  they  were  very  numerous  in  many 
animals.  It  is  an  important  physiological  lact.  "l 
confess  I  sliould  have  been  stopped  at  once  if 
I  had  been  told  that  vivisection  was  not  to  bo 
followed.  I  mention  that  as  one  very  slight  gain, 
but  still  it  is  woi-th  naming,  and  so  with  the  thyroid 
gland.  1  found  that  instead  of  its  being  the  thyroid 
gland  in  a  vast  number  of  animals,  there  were  two 
separate  glands  on  ench  side  of  the  neck.  These  are 
matters  of  no  practical  advantage  as  regards  tlie 
treatment  of  disease,  but  still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  these  investigations  you  are  stimulated  by  emulation. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  had  any  desire  to  benefit  my  fellow 
creatures,  but  I  was  anxious  to  get  a  prize,  and  I 
wanted  to  beat  other  men,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
prevailing  feeling. 

6159.  (il/?-.  Hutfon.)  Will  you  tell  us  of  any  instance 
that  you  know  of  investigations  of  this  kind  which 
you  think  have  been  needless  and  very  productive 
of  pain  to  anitnids  ? — I  will  mention  one  especially 
tliat  I  am  well  acquainted  with.  1  may  mention, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  that  there  is  a  body  which  we  call  the 
supra-renal  capsule;  wrongly  called  supra-renal,  and 
wrongly  called  capsule,  because  in  many  animals,  as 
I  discovered,  it  is  quite  away  from  the  kidney,  and 
in  others  not  above  the  kidney.  When  Dr.  Addi- 
son made  a  most  important  discovery  with  regard  to 
these  bodies,  namely,  that  when  tliey  Avcre  diseased 
in  a  certain  way  death  invariably  followed,  and  the  skin 
was  discoloured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  men  naturally  set 
to  work  to  extirpate  these  little  bodies,  and  to  see  the 
efl'ectof  this  extirpation.  Phillipeaux,  Brown-Sequard, 
and  a  great  many  others  did  this.  Dr.  G.  Harley,  who 
obtained  the  prize  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  structure  and  use  of  these 
glands,  1858,  came  to  a  very  erroneous  conclusion  about 
this  disease  which  Addison  had  so  well  described,  and 
which  is  now  as  well  established  as  Bright's  disease. 
He  ignored  the  fact  altogether,  and  then  he  came  also 
to  the  conclusion,  been  use  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
a  rat  had  been  removed,  that  this  rat  after  three  years, 
when  it  became  blind,  died  from  old  age,  and  In; 
showed  this  to  the  Pathological  Society,*  of  which  I 
am  a  member.    Not  knowing  at  all  that  the  removal 


*  The  iireparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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of  the  capsules  really  shortened  the  animal's  life,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rat  died  at  the  end  of 
three  years  from  old  age.  Now  the  rat  lives  from  15 
to  20  years.  This  is  one  instance  which  I  mention ; 
and  I  could  name  many  others,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  cerebellum.  The  cerebellum  has  been 
sliced  in  all  directions  and  in  various  ways,  and  various 
conclusions,  as  is  weU  known,  have  been  drawn  ;  very 
opposite  conclusions  indeed.  Although,  as  I  said 
before,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  vivisection  done 
away  with  altogether,  I  believe  its  advocates  have 
very  much  exaggerated  the  good  resulting  from  it, 
and  that  some  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the 
practice.  Unfortunately  in  this  country  we  have  almost 
as  many  teachers  as  students.  I  believe  that  the 
students  will  be  about  four  to  each  teacher,  scarcely 
that ;  and  we  have  no  central  head,  no  faculty  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  no  authority  that  could  be. 
consulted.  If  we  had.  perhaps  the  matter  could  be 
better  dealt  with. 

6160.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these  opei'ations  of 


removing  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  very  painful- 
ones  ? — They  must  necessarily  be  painful, 

6161.  Were  they  done,  or  can  they  be  done,  under 
chloroform  ? — Yes,  they  can  be  entirely  so,  and  they 
were  done  under  chloroform.  But  then  you  see,  of 
course,  operations  upon  the  abdomen  would  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation  afterwards,  and  the 
pain  would  not  be  during  the  operation  but  during 
the  healing  process,  and  this  operation  was  almost 
invariably  fatal.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
this,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  medical  man  has 
ever  undertaken  a  vivisection  without  believing  that 
some  good  would  result  from  it.  He  has  been  mistaken — 
I  think  that  I  was  sometimes  ;  but  I  believe  that  all 
men  who  have  undertaken  these  operations  have  done 
so  under  the  impression  that  they  might  benefit  their 
fellow  creatures  and  promote  the  advancement  of 
science.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  would  be  so 
cruel  as  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  without  he  believed 
that  he  had  a  good  motive. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Mr. 
J.  M.  Holt, 
M.P. 


Wednesday,  15th  December  1875. 
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Mr.  James  Maden  Holt,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 


6162.  {Chairman.')  I  think  you  are  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  society  which  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Total  Abolition 
of  Vivisection,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

6163.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  ? — I  am  not. 

6164.  But  you  are  one  of  the  committee  ? — I  am 
one  of  the  committee. 

6165.  How  often  does  the  committee  meet  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
for  I  have  not  attended  a  committee  meeting  in  conse- 
quence of  none  being  held  in  London. 

6166.  Where  are  they  held  ? — I  think  the  committee 
meets  very  seldom  ;  the  members  of  the  committee 
live  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  able  to  come  together  often, 

6167.  Then  it  is  rather  desirable,  is  it  not,  that  we 
should  know  what  the  authority  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  is.  From  whom  does  the  secretary  receive 
his  authority  ?  —  The  communications  which  have 
passed  between  the  members  of  the  committee  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  (I  cannot  speak  for  anything  else) 
have  been  by  post, 

6168.  Have  you  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the 
management  of  the  society  ? — I  have  not. 

6169.  Do  you  know  who  has? — I  do  not.  I  have 
communicated  chiefly  with  Mr.  William  Harrison, 
and  recently  with  Sir  George  Duckett.  Would  your 
Lordship  allow  me  to  say  that  I  rather  objected  to  join 
the  committee,  and  wished  to  be  placed  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent or  something  of  that  sort  in  an  irresponsible 
position;  and  when  I  did  join  the  committee,  I  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  I  should  be  unable  to  take  much 
part  in  its  proceedings.  I  took  the  position  pro- 
visionally, and  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  a  re- 
organisation of  the  society,  which  has  not  yet  been 
effected. 

6170.  The  present  organisation  is  not  satisfactory 
to  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

6171.  In  what  respects  is  it  unsatisfactory? — Just 


in  that,  we  do  not  meet  regularly  and  in  some  central 
position  which  we  can  all  easily  reach. 

6172.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  details 
of  this  subject  which  we  are  appointed  to  inquire  into  ? 
— I  have  not.  It  was  my  intention  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment rose  to  devote  myself  to  the  subject.  I  was 
in  bed  with  fever  when  Parliament  rose,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  subsequent  weakness  has  defeated  my 
intentions  altogether. 

6173.  I  am  afraid  we  must  consider  your  authority 
rather  as  expressing  a  strong  sentiment  of  humanity 
than  a  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which 
has  been  submitted  to  us  ? — Any  evidence  which  I  can 
offer  must  be  restricted  to  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed,  and  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to 
form  it.    That  I  am  prepared  to  give. 

6174.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so.^ — I  have 
made  a  few  memoranda  in  order  to  make  my  statement 
more  connected,  that  I  might  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Commission  with  less  diff  useness,  and  if  it  be  your 
wish  I  will  put  it  before  you  in  that  form. 

6175.  If  you  please,  we  shaU  be  much  obliged  to 
you  ? — I  share  in  common  with  others  the  pain  and 
indignation  with  which  the  country  has  heard  of  the 
introduction  into  medical  schools  of  the  practice  of 
vivisection  in  this  country ;  and  without  indiscriminately 
condemning  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession,  I 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  those  who  think  that  it 
inflicts  a  foul  stain  on  the  profession,  that  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  those  schools  have  not  interfered  earlier 
than  this  to  prevent  it,  or  to  check  it  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  would  put  before  the  Commission  in  the 
first  place,  the  general  objections  which  I  entertain 
to  vivisection,  and  then  some  special  reasons  why  I 
prefer  abolition  to  any  attempts  at  restriction  ;  and 
then  I  would  enumerate  a  few  consequences  which 
I  think  will  follow  from  the  spread  of  the  practice 
amongst  us.  In  the  first  place  I  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  thing.  I  think  it  is  unjustifiable, 
because  I  regard  it  as  an  abuse  of  man's  power  over 
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the  animals.    I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  that  it  is  contained  in  the  original  grant  by 
God  to  man.    The  grant  of  power  over  the  animals  was 
not  without  restriction,  because  although  man  was  to 
have  the  dominion  over  them,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
use  them  for  food.    Therefore  it  is  perfectly  plain  to 
me  that  we  must  not  take  the  words  of  the  grant  in 
their  very  widest  sense ;  that  we  must  not  take  them 
without  some  limitation  or  restriction.    The  grant  of 
the  use  of  animals  for  food  was  subsequent  to  the  deluge. 
Further  I  think  that  it  is  contrary  to  such  indications 
as  we  have  in  scripture  of  God's  will  concerning  our 
treatment  of  His  creatures.    I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
enumerate  to  the  Commission,  vmless  your  Lordship 
asks  me,  the  particular  instances  to  which  I  refer,  but 
I  have  them  noted  here  ;  and  further  than  that,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  principle  which  is 
altogether  unsafe.    That  principle  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry  men  may 
take  what  steps  they  choose  without  regard  to  the 
cost  or  the  consequences  ;  and  that  is  a  principle  which 
I  could  not  for  one  moment  accept.     I  think  also 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  existing  legislation  which 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  in  this  country.    We  have 
imposed  a  penalty  on  cruelty  to  animals,  and  we  do 
not  look  upon  motive  at  all.     A  man   who  over- 
loads his  donkey  may  say  that  he  is  doing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood  for  his  family ;  and 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  plea  ; — 
the  animal  is  required  to  work  up  to  and  beyond  its 
legitimate  strength  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of'the  man's  family  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  order  and 
pubhc  good  we  impose  a  penalty  on  him ;  and  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  greater  obligation  upon  us  to 
provide  means  for  the  heaUng  of  our  bodies  than  there 
is  for  the  keeping  of  them  alive  in  the  ordinary  daily 
course  of  life.    Then  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  practice  is  of  very  uncertain  value  ;  the  faculty 
are  not  at  all  agreed  upon  the  subject.    I  believe  that 
the  three  instances  upon  which  the  supporters  of  vivi- 
section rely  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  of  service, 
are  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Harvey,  the  discovery  of,  I  think  it  is,  the  double 
function  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell;  and  also  the  use  of  chloroform,  by  Sir  James 
Simpson.    But  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  investigate  the  subject,  tliere  is  very 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  vivisection  really  brought 
about  any  one  of  these  discoveries.    I  have  a  few  ex- 
tracts here  taken  ft-om  a  book  entitled  "  Plea  for  Mercy 
to  Animals,"  by  Dr.  James  Macaulay,  which  I  have 
relied  upon  a  great  deal  in  support  of  the  opinion 
which  I 'have  formed ;  and  I  find  at  page  138  of  that 
book  an  exiract  from  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle's 
writings,  to  the  eftect  that  Harvey  did  not  say  that 
vivisection  had  enabled  him  to  establish  the  theory  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  that  anatomical  re- 
search had  brought  it  about,  and  that  vivisection  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  of  demon- 
strating to  others  that  which  he  had  arrived  at  by 
other  means  in  the  first  instance.    Then  I  understand 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  distinctly  denied  that  he  had 
arrived  at  his  results  from  vivisection.    He  discovered 
them  by  anatomical  research,  and  he  too  had  recourse 
to  vivisection  in  order  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
profession; — the  unwillingness  of  the  profession  to 
accept  his  discovery. 

6176.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  "When  does  Sir  Charles 
Bell  say  that? — Dr.  Macaiday  says,  at  page  140, 
"  I  have  lately  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
"  Mr.  Shaw,  honorary  surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hospital, 
"  Sir  Charles  Bell's  friend  and  relative,  and  the  able 
"  editor  and  expositor  of  his  published  researches. 
"  Mr.  Shaw  tells  me  that  Sir  Charles  always  spoke 
"  of  his  discovery  as  due  entirely  to  anatomical  re- 
"  search."  Then  t  understand  from  Dr.  Macaulay's 
book  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Sir 
James  Simpson  discovered  the  use  of  cliloroform  by 
\-ivisection  or  by  experiments  on  animals.  Dr.  Ma- 
caulay says,  at  page  138,  "  The  fact  is,  the  use  of 
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"  chloroform  was  the  result  of  an  experiment,  but  Mr. 
"  it  was  an  experiment,  and  rather  a  perilous  one, 
"  tried  by  Sir  James  Simpson  upon  himself,  and  by  '  ' 

"  his  assistant  Dr.  Keith."    For  that  of  course  I  have    15  Dec.  1875 

simply  Dr.  Macaulay's  authority.    Then  I  think  that  '  

vivisection  is  further  of  very  uncertain  value,  and  I  am 
supported  in  that  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Barclay  on 
Muscular  Motions,  at  page  298.  He  states, — that  which 
I  think  one  may  easily  conceive  to  be  correct, — that 
the  circumstances  inseparable  from  vivisection  must 
necessarily  create  a  good  deal  of  irritation  of  the 
parts  and  render  the  phenomena  not  altogether  natural. 
Conseqviently  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  natural  they 
must  be  misleading.     I  would   submit  also  to  the 
Commission  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  our 
Christian  civilization  and  dangerous  to  the  moral  tone 
of  society.    If  we  accustom  the  people  of  this  country 
to  hear  of,  to  read  of,  and  to  think  of  cruelty  in  any 
form  as  allowable,  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall 
encourage  those  savage  unfeeling  habits  which  it  is 
the  object  of  all  civilized  nations  to  repress ;  and  I 
cannot  help  fearing  that  in  the  result  there  will  be  a 
reaction  upon  society  in  the  form  of  making  men  more 
and  more  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  men 
and  their  families.    Then  I  submit  further  that  it  is 
hardening  to  students.    It  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  that  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
one  wants  to  find  in  a  medical  man,  and  I  think  it 
leads  him  rather  to  look  upon  the  patient  whom  he  is 
attending  as  a  case  interesting  to  science,  than  as  a 
fellow  creature  who  is  suffering  and  requires  relief. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  which 
I  find  expressed  in  the  "  Spectator "  of  the  15th  of 
May  of  this  year,  that  no  alleged  benefit  which  is  de- 
rivable from  vivisection  can  afford  sufficient  sanction 
for  it.    Of  course  these  reasons  go  to  the  total  abolition 
and  not  to  the  restriction  of  the  practice.    But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  reasons  I  think  there  are  some  special 
reasons  why  the  imposition  of  restrictions  is  undesir- 
able.   I  for  one  want  to  know  that  medical  men  are 
not  educated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  distrust. 
It  seems  to  me  if  T  call  in  a  medical  man  to  attend 
a  member  of  my  fixmily,  and  I  know  that  he  has  been 
educated  at  a  medical  school  where  vivisection  is  prac- 
tised, that  instead  of  receiving  him  as  I  ouglit  to  do 
and  placing  full  confidence  in  the  recommendations 
which  he  may  give  to  me,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  look 
upon  everything  with  distrust  and  shall  suspect  he  is 
likely  to  experiment  on  the  patient  instead  of  simply 
endeavouring  to  afford  relief.    I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  restriction, — that  at  any  late  which  has 
been  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  country  by 
the  two  bills  which  have  been  before  Parliament, — 
is  to  be  by  an  enforcement  of  the  administration  of 
anajsthetics.    Now  I  do  not  think  that  satisfactory ; 
because  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  with  any  certainty 
enforce  the  administration  of  an  anassthetic.  There 
will  be  a  very  great  amount  of  opportunity  for  evasion. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  some- 
times in  administering  an  antesthetic  to  an  animal. 
Further  I  think  it  would  be  uncertain  in  its  effects  ; 
you  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  animal  is  insensible 
after  the  administration  of  the  antesthetic.     And  I 
would  specially  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
this.    There  is  one  alleged  antesthetic,  curari,  respect- 
ing which  the  profession  is  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  in  destroying  sensation  in  an  animal. 
I  contend  that  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  as  to  the 
particular  efl'ect  which  an  anajsthetic  may  have  upon  an 
animal.    There  may  be  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ken  with  reference  to  any  particular  animal,  so 
that  an  anassthetic  for  some  reason  or  other  does  not 
operate  with  it  as  it  would  ordinai'ily  operate  with  other 
animals  or  with  human  beings.    Again  I  urge  that 
an  ancesthetic  is  temporary  in  its  operation ;  that  it 
cannot  be  relied  ujjon  to  last  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  experiment ;  and  that  when  the  animal  comes  to 
consciousness  it  retains  all  the  suffering  which  may 
remain  as  a  consequence  of  the  experiment  which  has 
been  performed,  and  the  anfesthetic  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  removing  that.    I  .am  quite  aware  that  that 
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Mr.  objection  might  be  met  by  ordering  the  animal  to  be 

^Mp"^^'  immediately  after  the  operation  was  perfoi'med; 

'  '  but  still  that  would  not  quite  meet  this  part  of  the 
)ec.  1875.   objection  which  I  raise,  that  the  operation  of  theannss- 

  thetic  may  cease  to  be  effective  before  the  experiment 

is  at  an  end.  It  requires  a  scientific  mind  perhaps  to 
deal  with  that  question,  but  I  feel  a  strong  difficulty 
with  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  serious  objection  in  my 
mind,  one  upon  which  I  should  require  a  scientific 
explanation  before  I  could  dismiss  it.  Then  I 
suppose,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  that  in 
many  cases  the  administration  of  the  ana3sthetic 
would  be  impossible,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effect  of 
the  experiment  would  be  destroyed  by  it,  and  there- 
fore restriction  could  not  avail  in  that  case.  And  I 
must  also  urge  that  even  under  anrosthetics,  it  would 
be  very  little  less  hardening  to  those  who  are  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment  or  to  conduct  the  experiment, 
than  when  an  animal  is  not  subjected  to  anassthetics. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  medical  profession 
that  the  constant  familiarity  with  suffering  and  with 
disease  in  its  different  forms  and  with  the  operations 
which  must  necessarily  be  performed,  tends  rather  to 
blunt  the  feelings  than  otherwise.  It  may  be  very 
fortunate  for  the  medical  man  that  it  is  so,  but  it  is 
not  always  fortunate  for  tire  patient.  I  repeat  I 
think  tliat  restriction  would  be  unreliable,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  even  the  most  careful  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  practise  of 
vivisection  would  really  remove  from  the  public  mind 
the  objection  which  is  felt  by  manj^  persons  towards 
it.  On  these  grounds,  finding  that  there  is  a  very 
general  consent  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  not  per- 
haps unanimous,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue 
vivisection  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrations  in 
hospital  lectures,  and  also  that  considei'able  doubt  is 
thrown  on  the  value  of  those  expeiiments  which  are 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  physiological  research, 
and  considering  tlie  difficulties  attending  the  enforce- 
ment of  restriction,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Parliament  would  do  well  to  abolisii  the  practice  alto- 
gether,— to  forbid  it  under  heavy  penalties.  I  would 
further  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Commission  to  tlie 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  ensue  if  it  prevails, 
I  think  they  would  be  very  disastrous  both  to  tlie 
medical  profession  and  to  the  countiy.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  practice  being  in  my 
opinion  hardening,  and  the  effect  of  the  principle 
being  very  objectionable,  namely,  that  in  the  mind  of 
the  medical  man  the  interests  of  science  become  of 
more  importance  than  the  immediate  well-being  of 
the  patient  ;  and  I  think  the  result  must  necessarily 
be  (it  is  in  my  own  case,  and  I  know  it  is  in  the  case 
of  many  others  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon 
the  subject)  that  there  will  not  merely  be  a  want  of 
confidence  in,  but  an  absolute  distrust  of  any  medical 
man  who  was  known  to  be  favourable  to  vivisection,  or 
to  have  employed  it.  And  that  will  lead  to  a  sort  of 
exclusive  dealing  in  the  medical  profession.  I  know 
at  this  moment  that  there  are  persons  who  will  not 
consult  a  doctor  until  lie  has  signed  his  name  to  a 
card  saying  that  he  objects  to  vivisection  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  that  that  should  prevail 
throughout  the  country.  Then  I  think  it  will  lead 
to  continued  agitation,  and  probably  that  agitation 
might  take  the  form  of  a  sort  of  liberation  society, — 
an  endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  monopoly  which 
at  present  medical  men  enjoy.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  in  some  ■  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  especially,  on  the  question  of  vacci- 
nation, and  I  thilik  that  the  Avhole  of  these  things 
will  be  mixed  irp  together,  and  that  we  shall  find 
an  agitation  prevail  which  may  perhaps  make 
itself  felt  on  the  hustings  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  which  the  medical  profession  enjoy 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  that  tliat  would  be  at 
all  desirable.  I  think  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
memoranda  that  I  have  made.  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is  that  with  which  I  commenced, 
that  abolition  is  the  thing  which  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  to  the  minds 


of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  this  country  ; 
and  I  do  not  think,  even  if  it  were  established  that 
certain  benefits  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  vivi- 
section, that  any  humane  person  would  consent  to  be 
healed  on  those  terms. 

6177.  Do  you  belong  as  well  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  as  to  the  society  on 
behalf  of  which  you  now  appear  ? — I  am  not  an 
annual  subscriber  ;  I  have  subscribed  to  it. 

6178.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  society  beino- 
instituted  ?  Was  there  any  other  cause  than  that  which 
you  have  just  assigned,  or  was  it  that  there  was  any 
dissatisffiction  on  the  part  of  a  particular  portion  of 
the  public  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society  already 

in  operation  for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals  ?  I 

believe  it  was  felt  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  was  somewhat  slack  in  its  movements  upon 
this  question,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  take  some 
steps  Avhich  should  bring  pubhc  opinion  more  directly 
to  bear  upon  vivisection. 

6179.  Since  the  existence  of  your  society  has  it 
been  mainly  supported  by  the  public  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
it  has  been  supported  to  a  'arge  extent  by  the  public. 

6180.  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  number  of  sub- 
cribers  at  the  present  moment  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not.  I  must  again  say  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
f\ict  of  my  having  been  so  poorly  has  prevented  me 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  matter,  or  from  really  ac- 
quiring the  information  on  the  subject  which  I  had 
relied  on  the  vacation  to  work  up. 

6181.  But  you  believe  that  you  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  public  ? — I  believe  that  we  are  very 
largely  supported. 

6182.  That  the  object  of  the  society  is  supported 
by  a  great  body  of  the  public  ? — I  do  think  so. 

6183.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  I  believe,  has  a  very  large  support  through- 
out the  country  ? — I  believe  so. 

6184-5.  Do  you  think  it  is  greater  than  that  which 
your  society  receives  ? — The  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
Society  has  been  established  a  much  longer  time  and 
it  has  therefore  a  much  greater  support,  I  could  not 
say  whethei-  it  has  a  greater  support  than  we  have  on 
this  particular  question. 

6186.  Are  you  aware  lhat  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  sanctioned  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  by  Avhich,  under  certain  severe  restrictions, 
vivisection  is  tolerated  ? — i'es. 

6187.  That  that  society,  established  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  do  recognise  the  necessity  of 
vivisection  to  a  certain  extent? — I  am  aware  that 
they  have  not  felt  themselves  prepared  to  go  in  for 
abolition. 

6188.  That  they  have  approved  a  bill  iu  which  this 
is  inserted, — "  That  no  person  shall  perform  or  cause 
"  to  be  performed,  or  take  part  in  performing,  any 
"  vivisection  upon  any  animal  without  having  first  of 
"  all  subjected  such  animal  to  the  influence  of  an  anais- 
"  thetic  so  as  to  render  it  wholly  insensible  to  pain." 
And  then  the  next  sectioh  provides, — "  That  no  person 
"  who  shall  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed,  or  take 
"  part  in  performing,  any  vivisectio]i  upon  an  animal 
"  so  subjected  as  aforesaid  shall  omit  to  destroy  such 
"  animal  before  the  effect  of  the  auassthetic  ceases." 
That  you  disapprove  ;  you  go  much  beyond  that  ? — 
Yes,  that  I  disapj^rove. 

6189.  Is  your  society,  then,  against  the  infliction  of 
pain  of  any  kind  upon  animals  ? — Unjustifiable  pain, 
unnecessary  pain. 

6190.  Supposing  that  some  of  the  facts  which  you 
have  stated  to  this  Commission  were  disproved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  Commission,  and  in  their  belief  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  you  would  not  persist  then, 
I  presume,  in  the  position  which  you  have  laid  down 
with  rcgaril  to  vivisection  in  its  full  entirety,  would 
you  ?  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  with  regard  to 
what  you  say  about  anaesthetics,  it  can  be  i)ro\  ed  that 
without  inflicting  any  pain  on  the  ai)iiiiiil,  jou  could 
get  some  important  result  from  the  vivisection,  you 
would  then  not  object  to  it,  would  you  ? — I  am  afraid 
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[  should,  because  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  seciu'e 
the  certaiu  adiiihiistratiou  of  the  anaesthetic 

6191.  But  I  say  supposing  that  it  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  Commission,  and  as  we  believe  to 
:he  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  it  can  be  conducted 
rtrithout  pain  being  inflicted,  would  you  object  to  vivi- 
section under  certain  restrictions  ? — Yes,  because  I 
should  fear  that  even  though  it  can  be,  it  would  not 
je  conducted  without  pain. 

6192.  We  kave  had  the  evidence  of  the  first  medical 
men,  and  we  must  base  our  report  upon  that  evidence  ? 
— I  should  not  trust  vivisectors.  I  think  I  under- 
jtandyourLordship'sposition,  that  it  may  be  established 
that  it  can  be  done  without  the  infliction  of  pain  ;  but 
[  should  query  whether  it  Avould  be  done. 

6193.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  there 
were  a  great  number  of  the  public,  I  think  you  said, 
that  would  not  sabniit  themselves  to  a  medical  man 
who  practised  vivisection,  from  want  of  confidence  in 
him  ? — Yes. 

6194.  Now  should  you  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  examined  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  the 
first  medical  men  in  London,  and  that  they  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  vivisection,  and  yet  retained  more 
confidence  than  the  great  body  of  the  medical  men  of 
England? — I  feel  that  the  result  will  be,  when  it  is 
known,  that  a  great  many  persons  will  not  consult 
them  again. 

6195.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  case  with 
the  great  body  of  the  public  ? — I  cannot  say  about  the 
great  body  of  the  public ;  those  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact  feel  very  strongly  upon  the  subject. 

6196.  You  stated  that  you  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  vivisection  into  England.  Did  you  make 
that  observation  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  recent 
introduction  ? — Its  introduction  into  the  medical 
schools.  I  understand  that  for  the  purposes  of  dcmon- 
etration  it  is  pei'fectly  modern  ;  altogether  modern 
80  far  as  I  am  informed.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  • 
existed  before  that. 

6197.  Now  supposing  that  it  should  be  the  opinion 
of  this  Commission  that  vivisection  might  be  permitted 
under  certain  severe  restrictions,  what  would  be  the 
restrictions  (waiving  your  own  individual  opinions 
on  the  matter  for  the  present)  which  you  would  wish 
to  impose  upon  it  ? — I  have  great  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing that  question. 

6198.  You  think  that  no  restriction  would  do  ?  — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  restriction  at 
this  moment. 

6199.  Can  you  suggest  to  yourself  any  pain  in- 
flicted upon  animals  for  the  purpose  of  human  food, 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  which  has  been 
inflicted  from  the  earliest  ages,  which  would  come 
under  the  operation  of  your  society  ?  Can  you  suggest 
to  yourself  any  operations  performed  upon  animals 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  this  country,  and  of  every- 
day occurrence,  which  come  under  your  objection  to 
treating  animals  with  cruelty  ? — Yes,  I  can  ;  I  can 
think  of  several. 

6200.  Would  you  abolish  all  those  ? — I  think  that 
would  require  some  consideration.  With  regard  to 
the  last  question  which  your  Lordship  put  to  me,  I 
should  like  to  add  that  I  am  contending  against  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  pain,  and  I  contend  that  this 
is  unnecessary  pain.  I  should  not  perhaps  contend 
that  pain  inflicted  in  other  ways  for  other  purposes 
was  unnecessary  ;  but  each  case  must  stand  upon  its 
own  merits. 

6201.  Then  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  pain 
was  necessary  you  would  not  object,  is  that  so  ? — If 
I  were  satisfied  that  the  pain  was  necessary.  Your 
Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  observing  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  what  will  satisfy  another  person 
Avould  satisfy  me. 

6202.  May  I  ask  you,  could  you  in  the  course  of  to- 
day or  to-morrow  furnish  the  Commission  witli  a  list 
of  your  subscribers  and  of  the  state  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  society  since  its  origin? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  could  not  do  that  to-morrow,  because  I  should 


have  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Jesse,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
it  would  take  longer  time  than  that.  ^'j^  ^ 

6203.  Do  you  inteud  in  the  re-organizalion  of  your         ^  " 
society  to  insist  upon  more  constant  meetings  and       j^^,^  j 

more  constant  consultation  amongst  all  the  members  ?  

— Yes,  I  intend  to  insist  upon  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  committee  that  shall  take  the  active  con- 
trol, and  that  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  Avho  can- 
not attend  regularly,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  be  on  the 
executive  committee,  should  be  appended  as  orna- 
mental vice-presidents  or  patrons  or  anything  they 
choose.    I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  I  shall 

retire  from  the  committee  altogether  unless  some  such 
changes  are  made. 

6204.  {3fr.  Forster.)  Taking  your  late  answer  to 
Lord  Winmarleigh,  I  think  I  understood  that  answer 
to  mean  that  supposing  you  were  convinced  that  \\\\- 
sectional  experiments  under  regulation  and  restric- 
tion were  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  science  of 
medicine  to  arrive  at  that  point  that  life  could  be 
better  saved,  you  would  then  admit  of  it  ? — I  take 
the  ground  that  it  is  unjustifiable  in  any  case,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  argument  could  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  right, — that  it  was  allowable. 

6205.  I  certainly  gathered  that  to  be  your  opinion 
from  your  earlier  answers  ;  but  in  the  recent  answer 
that  was  given,  the  qualification  that  you  made  was 
this,  as  I  understood ;  you  said  you  would  admit  of 
pain  to  animals  in  cases  of  necessity  ? — I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that.  What  I  wished  to  say, — what  I  was  con- 
tending for  was,  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
pain  inflicted  upon  animals.  That  was  in  reply  to 
a  question  which  Lord  Winmarleigh  had  put  to  mo 
with  reference  to  certain  operations  in  agriculture  ; 
and  what  I  meant  in  amending  my  reply  to  that 
question  was  to  let  it  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
Commission  that  whilst  I  was  opposing  in  this  in- 
stance the  infliction  of  pain  upon  animals  altogether, 
I  did  not  think  that  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  animals 
was  a  thing  which  in  itself  I  should  oppose  if  I  were 
satisfied  it  was  necessary. 

6206.  But  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  obtain  yoiii' 
opinion  is  this,  whether  you  l)ase  vour  opposition  to 
all  vi\isection  upon  tiie  ground  that  the  pain  given  is 
unjustifiable,  or  upon  the  ground  that  you  consider  it 
unnecessary  ? — I  base  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
unjustifiable. 

6207.  Then  why  would  you  say  that  the  pain  given 
by  vivisection  is  unjustifiable,  independent  of  the 
question  of  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  that 
pain  given  in  other  ways  is  justifiable  upon  the  ground 
of  necessity  ? — Simply  because  the  one  seems  to  me 
to  be  within  the  grant  of  the  animals  to  man,  and  the 
other  not.  If  I  may  put  it  in  this  form,  I  would  say, 
for  instance,  that  where  the  use  of  an  animal  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  man's  necessities  requires  that  the 
animal  should  be  corrected  in  a  manner  which  causes 
the  infliction  of  pain  upon  it,  I  conceive  that  man  is 
perfectly  justified  in  training  the  animal  and  in  making 
use  of  correction  for  the  purpose  of  training  it  to  serve 
him. 

6208.  And  you  do  not  think  that  this  power  that 
you  suppose  was  given  to  man  over  the  animals  would 
apply  to  making  use  of  them  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  by  the  assistance  of  science  ? — Not  in  the 
form  which  it  has  taken,  certainly. 

6209.  Not  even  supposing  that  the  pain  given  to 
one  animal,  or  say  to  a  score  of  animals,  might  be  the 
means  of  enabling  a  discovery  to  be  made  which  might 
save  thousands  of  human  lives  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
that  is  so. 

6210.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  many  emi- 
nent men  of  science  who  would  state  that  that  has 
been  the  case  ? — I  am  aware  that  that  is  the  contention 
of  certain  persons. 

6211.  And  I  should  rather  gather  from^  your 
previous  answer,  in  which  you  stated  that  all  vivi- 
section was  unjustifiable,  that  even  supposing  it  was 
proved  that  the  pain  given  to  an  animal  might  be  the 
means  of  a  discovery  which  might  save  thousands  of 
human  lives,  you  would  consider  that  such  pain  was 
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Mr.  not  included  in  the  dominion  that  was  granted  to  man 
M.  Holt,     Q^gj.  animals  ? — I  should. 

•  6212.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  that  any  pain 

)ec  1875    inflicted  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  is  included  in 

  the  power  given  to  man  over  auimals  ? — I  think  that 

animals  may  be  taken  and  killed  for  food.  ^ 

6213.  But  you  do  imagine  that  they  might  be  killed 
for  the  purposes  of  sport  in  any  way  ? — If  by  that  you 
mean  for  the  amusement  of  man,  I  would  say  certainly 
not. 

6214.  You  would  think  that  ail  destruction  of  ani- 
mals, in  so  far  as  it  was  done  for  amusement  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  was  unjustifiable  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  a  sportsman  and  I  could  not  be  a 
sportsman  on  the  very  ground  that  I  should  not  feel 
justified  in  amusing  myself  at  the  cost  of  animal 
suffering. 

6215.  Do  you  think  that  this  opinion  is  held  gene- 
rally by  the  members  of  your  society  in  regard  to 
sport  ? — I  think  they  make  a  distinction. 

6216.  A  distinction  in  what  way  ? — They  think 
that  the  question  of  the  pain  inflicted  by  sportsmen  is 
outside  this  question. 

6217.  But  do  you  think  that  the  general  number  of 
the  supporters  of  your  society,  while  they  are  so 
sti'ongly  opposed  to  vivisection,  share  with  you  your 
opinion  about  sport  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

6218.  You  have  no  opinion  upon  that  matter  ? — 
No  ; — T  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  do. 

6219.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  in  so  far 
as  any  destruction  of  an  animal  in  sport  was  not  the 
quickest  destruction  of  the  animal  that  could  be  made 
for  the  jiurposes  of  food,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  ? — 
I  see  a  difficulty  in  judging  the  conduct  of  other 
persons.  I  could  not  myself  take  pleasure  in  taking 
the  life  of  an  animal,  but  I  can  quite  understand  that 
where  the  life  of  an  animal  is  to  be  taken  by  the  use 
of  firearms,  for  instance,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering  inflicted  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

6220.  I  will  put  before  you  two  cases  of  pain 
inflicted  upon  an  animal  ;  one  the  ease  of  pain 
inflicted  by  a  man  of  science,  with  the  hope,  and  in 
his  belief  the  reasonable  hoiDe,  of  a  discovery  which 
would  greatly  alleviate  human  suffering  and  save 
human  life  ;  the  other,  the  case  of  pain  inflicted  by  a 
person  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  the  pain  con- 
sisting in  subjecting  the  animal  to  a  longer  and  more 
painful  death  than  it  would  otherwise  undergo  for  the 
purpose  of  food.  Would  you  think  that  the  first  was 
more  unjustifiable  than  the  second  ? — I  should  think 
that  as  regards  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  the  first 
was  more  justifiable  than  the  second,  that  is  to  say,  I 
should  look  with  less  abhorence, — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther to  use  that  strong  word,  I  will  say  with  less 
aversion, — upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  was 
acting  with  the  desire  to  benefit  his  fellows  than  I 
should  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  selfishly 
was  amusing  himself  at  the  cost  of  animal  suffering:. 

6221.  But  with  regard  to  legislation,  which  of  the 
two  cases  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  incumbent 
upon  the  legislature  to  i^ass  a  law  for  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  pass  a  law  with  reference  to  sporting, 
because  it  is  the  taking  of  animal  life  for  food.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  mode  of  taking  it,  and  I  do 
not  quite  know  how  you  could  deal  with  that. 

6222.  (^Mr.  Hutton.)  Fox-hunting  is  not  a  case  of 
taking  animal  life  for  food  ? — Fox-hunting  would 
scarcely  come  under  that. 

6223.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karsiake.)  When  was  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  actually  formed  ? — I 
joined  it  in  March  of  this  year.  I  cannot  tell  you 
when  it  was  actually  formed,  for  I  do  not  remember 
when  the  first  advertisement  appeared. 

6224.  Was  it  formed  by  advertisement, — in  conse- 
quence of  advertisement  ? — I  can  only  say  what 
happened  with  reference  to  myself.  I  joined  it  in 
consequence  of  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the  paper. 

6225.  Is  there  any  office  in  town  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  been 
seeking  to  establish. 

6226.  I  mean  who  would  be  the  person  to  com- 


municate with  if  one  wanted  to  join  the  society  ?  

Mr.  Jesse. 

6227.  Are  there  any  documents  published  by  the 
society,  or  by  an  authorised  body  of  the  society,  such 
as  the  Committee,  stating  what  the  objects  of  the 
society  are  ? — There  is  a  sort  of  programme,  a  general 
prospectus  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  has 
been  published. 

6228.  Since  you  have  been  a  member  has  there 
been  any  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  how  far  evidence,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained  from  books,  proves  the  necessity 
for  vivisection  ? — Of  the  members,  no.  I  know  of 
none. 

6229.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  each  individual 
member  of  the  society  entertains  his  own  opinions 
from  different  premisses  and  upon  different  grounds  ? 
— I  suppose  they  concur  in  the  general  objects,  but 
may  not  agree  in  all  details.  On  that  I  can  say 
nothing. 

6230.  But  I  may  understand  that  there  has  been  no 
meeting,  so  that  the  general  views  of  the  society,  and 
the  authorities  on  which  they  are  supported,  should 
be  made  known  to  the  members  of  the  society  gene- 
rally ? — No ;  there  has  been  no  general  meeting  of 
members. 

6231.  Nor  even  of  the  committee  ? — I  have  not 
attended  any. 

6232.  And  so  far  as  you  know  there  has  been 
none  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

6233.  Have  you  any  paid  officers  at  all  for  the 
purposes  of  the  society  ? — No. 

6234.  None  whatever  ?— None  whatever.  I  do  not 
know  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Jesse  may  have  a  clerk 
who  assists  him  ;  that  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  discussed 
when  two  of  the  committee  were  in  town  during  the 
summer  ;  but  of  that  I  do  not  know  anything  with 
certainty.  There  may  be  a  clerk  employed  by  Mr. 
Jesse. 

6235.  That  is  to  say,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
correspondence  } — Yes. 

6236.  But  you  have  no  officers  in  town  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  vivi- 
section goes  on,  or  the  places  at  which  it  is  carried 
on  ?— No. 

6237.  You  have  said  that  there  has  been  no 
meeting  of  the  committee,  so  l"ar  as  you  know.  Sup- 
pose a  communication  appears  in  the  papers  which  it 
is  necessary  to  answer,  do  the  committee  take  upon 
themselves  to  direct  what  answer  should  be  given  ? — 
I  think  those  communications  which  have  appeared 
hitherto  have  been  matters  in  which  Mr.  Jesse  has 
been  personally  concerned ;  and  I  think  the  letters 
written  have  been  more  personal  letters  than  letters  of 
the  committee. 

6238.  As  far  as  you  know,  no  committee  meeting 
has  ever  taken  place  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  any  correspondence  that  has 
appeared  affecting  the  society? — No. 

6239.  That  would  devolve  upon  Mr.  Jesse  to  deter- 
mine ?  He  would  be  entitled  to  answer  it  in  any  way 
he  thought  proper  ? — Yes. 

6240.  And  to  use  the  name  of  the  committee  as  his 
authority  for  so  answering  ? — Well,  I  should  not 
approve  of  that. 

6241.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  I  think  you  said  that 
you  could,  if  we  gave  you  time,  furnish  us  with  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  its  funds,  the 
object  we  have  being  of  course  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  amount  of  public  support  that  your  society  has 
got  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can.  I  have  not  got  it 
myself,  but  I  will  write  down  for  it.  I  will  get  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

6242.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karsiake.)  May  I  take  it  that  you 
have  given  us  the  grounds  upon  which  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  vivisection  ought  to  be  abolished 
altogether  ? — I  think  I  have  given  them  shortly  but 
pretty  fully. 

6243.  As  far  as  they  have  occurred  to  your  mind 
up  to  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

6244.  You  say  that  you  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  studying  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question 
as  fully  as  you  could  have  wished  ? — By  no  means.  I 
meant  to  devote  the  vacation  to  the  subject,  but  have 
been  prevented  by  illness. 

6245.  I  think  you  said  that  one  of  your  objections 
to  vivisection  was  that  in  your  judgment  it  hardens 
the  practitioner  ? — That  is  my  fear. 

6246.  Do  you  yourself  object  to  receiving  advice 
from  a  practitioner  Avho  avows  that  ho  is  friendly  to 
vivisection  ? — I  should  object  to  put  myself  in  his 
power. 

6247.  Would  you  carry  it  to  this  extent,  that  if  he 
told  you  that  in  the  disease  from  which  you  might  be 
suffering  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  cure  you  without 
drawing  largely  upon  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  obtained  from  works  treating  on  vivisection, 
you  would  object  to  receive  him  then  ? —  I  think  I 
should. 

6248.  If  he  told  you  that  without  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  acquired  from  those  works  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  effect  a  cure,  or  hope  to  do  so, 
you  would  reject  his  services  ? — I  do  say  that  I  would 
reject  his  services  because  he  had  obtained  his  infor- 
mation in  a  manner  I  did  not  approve,  if  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  question. 

6249.  You  would  object  to  a  man  who  had  actually 
killed  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  I'esearch ;  would 
you  also  object  to  employ  a  medical  man  who  avowed 
that  the  only  knowledge  he  had  as  to  the  treating  of 
the  disease  was  derived  from  works  which  described 
operations  upon  animals  which  enabled  him  to  judge 
how  to  treat  your  disease  ? — I  feel  a  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question.  I  do  not  know  quite  how  it 
would  come  to  my  knowledge  how  he  had  acquired 
the  information. 

6250.  I  will  assume  that  he  told  you  so.  As  I 
understand  many  persons  to  your  knowledge  require, 
before  they  employ  a  medical  man,  that  he  should  sign 
a  statement  that  he  does  not  approve  of  vivisection. 
Supposing  you  asked  this  gentleman  whether  he  ap- 
proved of  vivisection,  and  being  an  honest  man  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  approve  of  it  or  disapprove  of  it,  but 
"  T  cannot  treat  your  disease  without  drawing  upon  the 
"  knowledge  which  I  have  obtained  of  the  disease  fi'om 
"  having  read  accounts  of  operations  performed  on 
"  animals  ?" — I  do  not  think  that  the  manner  in 
which  his  knowledge  had  been  acquired — the  source 
from  which  he  gained  his  information — would  affect 
my  conduct  in  the  matter. 

6251.  Then  you  would  not  think  it  objectionable 
for  a  man  to  study  books  treating  on  vivisection  and 
the  results  obtained  from  vivisection,  but  you  would 
object  to  a  man  who  had  actually  vivisected  an  animal 
or  performed  an  operation  on  a  living  animal  ? — I 
should  think  that  the  effect  of  studying  such  books 
was  only  a  little  removed,  though  it  is  removed,  from 
the  hardening  effect  of  vivisection  itself,  and  I  would 
object  to  education  either  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the 
other. 

6252.  You  would  then  think  it  preferable  that 
human  beings  should  suffer  and  die  because  the  medical 
profession  ought  not  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which 
they  are  supposed  to  obtain  from  books  ? — I  would 
adhere  to  what  I  said  just  now,  quoting  it  from  the 
"  Spectator  "  of  15  May  last,  that  no  alleged  benefit 
can  afford  sufficient  sanction  for  the  practice. 

6253.  I  am  putting  this  question  to  you.  Sup- 
posing that  is  wrong  ;  supposing  it  can  be  proved  to 
demonstration  almost,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
reasonable  men,  that  there  ai"e  many  most  advanta- 
geous results  which  have  been  obtained  from  vivi- 
section, and  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  that 
means,  would  you  then  object  to  be  treated  by  a  man 
who  was  about  to  treat  you  by  means  of  knowledge 
which  he  obtained  from  operations  on  animals  ? — I 
should  not  like  it. 

6254.  If  you  are  giving  your  views  to  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  assumption  that  no  good  has  been 
obtained  from  vivisection  I  will  not  trouble  you 
further,  but  assuming  this  case  that  by  operations 
performed  on  a  dozen  animals  you  could  save  the  lives 
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of  many  thousands  of  animals,  would  you  object  to  Mr. 
those  operations  being  performed  ? — I  do  not  see  that     ./.  M.  Holt, 
they  are  justifiable.  M.P. 

6255.  Then  your  objection,  as  far  as  that  is  con-  DecTigys 
cerned,  is,  that  man  has  no  authority  over  animals  to  ' 

inflict  pain  of  tliat  sort,  even  for  the  purpose  of  saving, 
it  may  be,  all  the  flocks  and  herds  in  the  country  ? — 
That  is  putting  it  in  an  extreme  form. 

6256.  It  is  a  test  you  know  ? — I  feel  great  doubt 
about  it. 

6257.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form.  Supposing  that 
the  sheep  were  being  affected  most  fearfully  with  the 
small-pox,  and  that  by  the  destruction  of  a  few  sheep 
you  were  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  by 
the  scientific  results  obtained  by  that  means,  would 
you  then  object  to  a  few  sheep  being  sacrificed,  and 
that  Avithout  pain,  or  with  as  little  pain  as  could 
possibly  "be  inflicted  upon  them  under  the  circum- 
stances ? — I  think  each  case  would  require  to  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits.  As  a  general  rule,  I  regard 
it  as  unjustifiable. 

6258.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  little  further,  if  you 
please,  upon  that.  You  will  admit,  of  course,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  animals  or  attempting  to  cure 
animals  pain  may  be  inflicted  ? — Surgical  operations  ? 
Quite  so. 

6259.  Now  supposing  a  person  were  to  believe  that 
by  an  application  of  a  new,  and  it  may  be  a  more 
painful  blister  than  that  which  has  formerly  been 
applied,  a  better  cure  can  be  effected,  would  you 
object  to  that  excess  of  pain  being  inflicted  upon  the 
animal  ? — No  ;  not  for  the  curing  of  disease. 

6260.  Supposing  that  the  animal  that  was  actually 
diseased  was  a  valuable  animal,  whose  life  you  wished 
to  save,  and  that  in  lieu  of  using  that  animal  you  were 
to  use  an  animal  which  was  in  the  last  stage  of  disease 
from  other  causes,  and  which  was  to  be  killed  im- 
mediately after  the  effects  of  the  operation  were 
observed,  would  you  think  it  unjustifiable  to  use  the 
animal  which  I  have  described  last  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  the  effect  of  blistering  would  be  ? — • 
I  think  I  should. 

6261.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  happen  to  have  been  rather 
familiar  with  the  organization  of  societies,  and  I  beg 
to  put  to  you  two  or  three  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  within  your  knowledge  the 
Abolition  Society  has  been  raised  in  the  customary 
way.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  a  member  of 
it  nearly  ft-om  its  foundation  ? — From  March. 

6262.  When  was  it  founded  ? — That  I  am  not  able 
accurately  to  tell  you. 

6263.  Do  you  know  by  whose  authority  the  pre- 
sident or  chairman  was  appointed  ? — No  ;  I  do  not. 

6264.  Or  the  committee  ? — No.  The  committee 
I  supposed  had  been  formed  of  gentlemen  who  con- 
sented to  act  in  that  capacity. 

6265.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  so  far 
as  your  knowledge  goes  there  never  has  been  any- 
thing answering  to  what  you  could  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  either  at  its  first  formation  or 
at  any  other  time  ? — Not  withiu  my  knowledge. 

6266.  Did  you  receive  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  the  society  from  Mr.  Jesse  ? 
— In  the  first  instance  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper. 

6267.  The  society  is  in  possession  of  some  con- 
siderable funds,  I  think  ? — I  daresay. 

6268.  Has  any  treasurer  been  appointed  ? — 1  am 
not  aware  of  any.  Mr.  Jesse,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
treasurer  and  secretary. 

6269.  And  so  far  as  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary  goes,  he  may  have  appointed  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  ? — Quite  so. 

6270.  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  auditors  are  appointed, 
as  is  customary  in  a  society  that  has  to  deal  with 
funds  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  has  been  done. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  in  communication  about. 

6271.  Have  you  and  the  committee  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  so  far  as  you  know,  given 
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Mr.  Mr.  Jesse  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  society 
^       ff°^^'     on  all  occasions  ? — No. 

•  6272.  To  express  opinions  on  behalf  of  the  society  ? 
15  Dec.  1875.   — 5  I      J^o*  know  of  that  authority  having  been 
  given. 

6273.  Yon  have  never  signed  or  passed  any  reso- 
lution to  that  eflect  ;  in  fact  there  has  not  been  any 
meeting  I  understand  ? — I  have  not  attended  any. 

6274.  But  you  are  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

6275.  And  would  have  been  summoned  to  any 
meeting,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

6276.  We  have  had  various  letters  sent  by  Mr.  Jesse 
to  this  Commission,  and  in  all  those  letters  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  "the  society's  representative  "  (I  quote 
those  Avords),  and  he  writes  as  if  every  letter  were 
written  by  the  authority  of  the  society.  May  I  ask  if 
you  have  ever  seen  any  of  these  letters  ?•  (if  the 
Chairman  will  allow  me  I  will  hand  them  over  to  you 
to  see),  or  if  they  have  been  written  by  your  authority 
or  that  of  any  member  of  the  committee  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  I  have  seen  them.  (  The  letters  ivere  handed 
to  the  luitncss.)  No,  I  know  nothing  of  these. 

6277.  Then  they  have  not  been  written  by  yoi;r 
authority  or  so  far  as  you  know  by  that  of  any  member 
of  the  committee  ? — They  have  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

6278.  And  certainly  the  facts  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — That  is 
quite  clear,  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  which  I  know  anything. 

6279.  We  have  also  had  laid  before  us  various 
pul)lished  letters  from  Mr.  Jesse,  letters  forming  part 
of  correspondence  with  other  persons,  some  of  which 
are  certainly  worded  in  an  exceedingly  strong  manner. 
In  those  letters  Mr.  Jesse  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  society.  Were  those  letters  ever 
submitted  to  your  committee  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were. 

6280.  So  far  as  you  can  tell  us,  all  this  action  of 
Mr.  Jesse's  has  been  entirely  his  own  aftair  ? — Quite 
Ko.  My  belief  is  that  Mr.  Jesse  got  up  the  society 
probably  with  the  concurrence  of  friends  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
.about  that,  but  no  doubt  it  is  his  creation  to  a  gi'eat 
extent. 

6281.  And  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  practically 
he  has  appointed  the  president  and  the  committee, 
and  that  practically  everything  that  is  done  is  his 
doing  ? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  We  have 
had  informal  meetings  of  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  happened  to  be  in  town  during  the  summer, 
but  those  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  there  has 
been  any  sort  of  personal  consultation  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Jesse. 

6282.  Had  those  meetings  been  called  by  Mr. 
Jesse  ? — They  were  informal  ;  I  do  not  know  how 
to  answer  that  question  ;  they  were  called  with  his 
concurrence. 

6283.  Was  he  present  at  them  ? — He  was  at  most 
of  them. 

6284.  But  those,  not  being  regularly  summoned 
meetings  of  the  whole  committee,  of  course  could  not 
be  officially  authoritative  ? — No. 

6285.  Then  further  a  number  of  printed  documents 
have  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  society,  have  you 
seen  those  ? — I  think  I  have  seen  most  of  them. 

6286.  Did  Mr.  Jesse  obtain  any  formal  sanction 
from  yourself  or  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  you  know,  to  the  issuing  of  those  docu- 
ments ? — Not  from  me. 

6287.  You  will  observe  that  the  point  is  of  im- 
portance, because  Mr.  Jesse  came  before  us  pro- 
fessing to  represent  the  opinions  of  a  large  body  of 
highly  respectable  gentlemen.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment  therefore  to  us  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
really  doing  so,  or  was  merely  talking  of  his  own 
motion  ? — Well,  as  I  stated  16  my  Lord  in  the  chair, 
I  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  Avhich  the  society  has  been  organized  ;  my  object 
in  joining  it  has  been  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  a  definite  object  in  connection  with  other  persons 


whose  views  in  the  main  I  approve  ;  I  have  been  un- 
able to  organise  it  in  the  particular  manner  in  which  I 
wished  to  see  it  organised  ;  and  had  I  been  well  during 
the  vacation  the  probability  is  that  I  should  have 
either  succeeded  or  retired. 

6288.  As  respects  the  opinion  which  you  quoted 
from  a  book,  which  you  wei-e  kind  enough  to  read  to 
us  respecting  Harvey  and  his  recourse  to  vivisection, 
I  presume  that  you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
to  Harvey's  works  yourself? — No,  I  have  not. 

6289.  And  you  are  therefore  not  acquainted  with  a 
passage  which  has  been  before  us  from  Harvey  ? — I 
am  not  acquainted  with  Harvey's  works  ;  that  is  just 
one  of  the  misfortunes  arising  from  my  having  been 
laid  up  during  the  vacation. 

6290.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  this  passage  to 
you  :  "  When  I  first  gave  my  mind  to  vivisections  as  a 
"  means  of  discovering  the  motions  and  uses  of  the 
"  heart,  and  sought  to  discover  these  from  actual  in- 
"  spectioD,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  others,  I  found 
"  the  task  so  truly  arduous,  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  I 
"  was  almost  tempted  to  think  with  Fracastorius  that 
"  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  only  to  be  corapre- 
"  bended  by  God."  And  then  a  little  furtiier  on, — 
"  At  length,  and  by  using  greater  and  daily  diligence, 
"  having  frequent  recourse  to  vivisections,  employing 
"  a  variety  of  animals  for  the  purpose,  and  collecting 
"  numerous  observations,  I  thought  that  I  had  at- 
"  tained  to  the  truth."  Those  are  Harvey's  own 
AVords,  and  I  presume  they  will  modif}^  the  opinion 
that  you  just  now  expressed  with  reference  to  him  ?— 
My  opinion  is  based  upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
Avhich  I  read. 

6291.  But  these  being  Harvey's  own  Avords  Avill 
probably  carry  more  Aveight  with  you  ? — I  presume 
Harvey  kncAV  his  OAvn  mind  better  than  anyone  else. 

6292.  Then  as  respects  Bell,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  trouble  you  upon  that  subject,  but  I  presume  in  the 
same  vray  you  have  not  attended  to  the  evidence  on 
that  subject  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
Avorking  the  thing  up  as  I  Avisliod  to  have  done. 

6293.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  object  to  vivi- 
section for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  in  medical 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  Avould  accustom  medical 
men  to  experimentation,  and  therefore  Avould  rather 
lead  them  in  your  judgment  to  experiment  upon  their 
patients,  as  interesting  chiefly  to  scientific  inquiry, 
rather  than  attempt  to  cure  them  ? — Yes,  I  should 
not  Avish  to  put  it  that  it  Avould  lead  them  as  a  general 
rule  to  do  that,  but  rather  that  one  could  never  be  sure 
that  they  were  not  doing  it.  That  is  Avhat  I  meant  to 
convey,  that  it  Avould  create  distrust,  because  people 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  mind  of  the  medical  man 
was  not  rather  directed  to  some  interesting  feature  in 
the  case  which  Avould  lead  to  a  scientific  discovery 
than  to  the  immediate  Avelfare  of  the  patient. 

6294.  Then  I  apprehend  that  that  objection  applies 
not  so  much  to  vivisection  itself,  as  to  the  experimental 
method  of  Avhich  that  is  an  exemplification ;  that  a 
medical  man  haAdng  been  used  to  the  experimental 
method,  Avould  attempt  to  apply  it  to  his  patients  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6295.  Therefore  in  that  case  your  objection  Avould 
apply  equally  to  all  other  modes  of  scientific  inquiry 
which  exemplify  the  experimental  method  ;  for  ex- 
ample, there  Avould  be  a  parallel  objection  to  the 
experimental  study  of  chemistry,  because  that  is  purely 
experimental  and  brings  to  men's  minds  more  than 
anything  the  necessity  of  experiments,  hence  there 
Avould  be  an  objection  in  your  mind  perhaps  to  the 
experimental  teaching  of  chemistry  ? — No,  I  do  not 
see  that.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  experimentation  of  every  kind  that  has  to  be 
guarded  against.  I  do  not  say  that  that  of  itself  alone 
Avould  be  sufficient  to  cause  me  to  oppose  vivisection. 
I  give  that  as  one  of  a  number  of  reasons. 

6296.  Still,  if  a  man  is  taught  in  any  method  Avhat- 
ever  that  experimentation  in  jihysical  matters  is  the 
only  Avay  of  ascertaining  truth,  surely  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  that  belief,  if  there  be  any,  must  come  out 
of  any  such  teaching  ;  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
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subjpct-mcittcr  of  the  experimental  teaching  is,  so  long 
as  a  man  gets  it  into  his  head  that  experiment  is  the 
thing  to  learn  by  ? — No  doubt  it  trains  him  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  which  may  predispose  him  to  adopt 
objectionable  practices. 

6297.  So  that  on  the  whole  I  take  it  tliat  you  think 
that  even  the  experimental  teaching  of  chemistry  is 
not  without  its  dangers  ;  that  it  rather  leads  to  make  a 
man  a  worse  practitioner  than  a  better,  or  a  more 
suspectable  practitioner,  I  will  say  ? — You  may  put  it 
in  that  form  as  to  his  being  "  suspectable  ;"  but  I  do 
not  say  tliat  that  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  distrust  of  a 
medical  man. 

G298.  But  1  thought  your  objection  was  to  his 
applying  the  experimental  method  to  his  patients. 
Now  a  man  may  become  just  as  familiar  with  the 
experimental  method  by  the  study  of  chemistry  or 
physics  as  by  the  study  of  experimental  physiology  ? 
— But  tliere  is  no  hardening  effect  in  the  chemical 
experiments  ;  and  it  is  the  two  things  taken  together 
which  constitute  the  objection.  My  objection  applies 
to  experiments  on  living  animals,  not  to  other  forms 
of  experiment ;  though  I  feel  that  a  medical  man  whose 
education  has  led  him  to  form  habits  of  experiment 
ouglit  in  practice  to  keep  those  habits  under  strict 
control. 

6299.  Now  about  the  hardening  effect  upon  men ; 
is  it  within  your  experience  that  medical  men  show 
any  less  tenderness  for  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellows 
than  other  persons  do  ;  was  there  ever  a  case  known 
of  a  medical  man  going  with  carelessness  or  disrespect 
towards  a  corpse  ? — I  am  scarcely  competent  to  answer 
that  question. 

6300.  But  if  during  these  300  or  400  years  medical 
men,  having  been  incessantly  studying  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  have  not  been  led  to  be  hardened  on 
that  subject,  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting 
whether  they  would  be  hardened  by  witnessing  experi- 
mental physiological  operations,  is  there  not  ? — I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  but  one  generally  under- 
stands that  medical  students  do  not  always  exhibit 
the  very  greatest  respect  towards  dead  bodies. 

6301.  Then  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion 
tliat  it  was  generally  admitted  by  medical  men  that 
vivisection  is  not  necessary  for  teaching  purposes. 
Have  yon  made  many  inquiries  among  physiologists 
and  medical  men  on  that  point  ? — No,  it  is  in  my 
general  reading  upon  the  subject  that  I  have  gathered 
that  th(!rc  was  a  considerable  amount  of  consent  that 
there  might  be  restrictions  placed  upon  that  portion 
of  the  practice. 

6302.  I  put  the  question  because  the  tendency  of 
the  evidence  given  to  us  has  been  the  exact  contrary. 
Now  you  further  spoke  of  a  "  monopoly  "  at  present 
enjoyed  by  medical  men  ;  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  Avhat  that  means  ? — I  mean  in  the  granting  of 
certificates,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6303.  In  the  granting  of  certificates  of  death  for 
example  ? — Yes,  and  vaccination,  and  certificates  that 
are  required  if  a  man  claims  exemption  in  a  court  of 
law  from  serving  on  a  jury  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

6304.  You  are  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I  think  ? — I  am. 

6305.  As  such  of  course  you  take  part  in  legisla- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6306.  And  I  presume  that  your  experience  has 
convinced  you  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
a  good  law  is  that  it  should  be  respected  by  the  persons 
whom  it  affects  ? — Quite  so. 

6307.  'J'hat  if  it  is  to  be  respected  by  the  persons 
whom  it  affects,  its  operation  should  bo  equal,  not 
partial  ? — Yes. 

6308.  Now  supposing  that  there  were  any  abuse 
extensively  piactised,  do  you  think  that  the  legislation 
which  fastened  upon  one  particular  fraction  of  that 
abuse  and  stopped  it  or  interfered  with  it,  and  let  all 
the  other  portion  remain,  -would  he  likely  to  secure  the 
respect  of  the  community  ? — I  think  it  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

6309.  Supposing  there  were  a  liquor  law  passed  to 
forbid  certain  persons  from  drinking  champagne  and 
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to  allow  cverj'body  else  to  drink  as  much  as  he  liked, 
that  is  not  a  law  which  would  commend  itself  to  yon  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

6310.  Now  that  has  a  certain  application  to  what 
we  are  considering  at  present.  It  will  be  within  your 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  has  already  been  brought  out 
in  Mr.  Forster's  questions,  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  pain  is  inflicted  upon  animals  for  very  various 
purposes.  So  far  as  those  purposes  relate  to  sport  I 
understand  your  personal  opinion  to  be  that  you  do 
not  think  the  infliction  of  this  amount  of  pain  justi- 
fiable ? — Quite  so. 

6311.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
with  respect  to  many  Avell-known  domestic  operations. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  castration  of  sheep  and  the 
spaying  of  sows,  which  is  undertaken,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  animal,  but  simply  to  make  it  bettor  for 
culinary  puri)Oses.  Now,  do  you  think  that  object 
one  Avhich  justifies  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted? — I 
think  it  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  paiticular 
necessity  which  exists  for  it. 

6312.  That  is  why  I  ventured  to  put  a  particular 
concrete  case  to  you.  Take  that  of  the  castration  of 
the  lamb,  or  take  that  of  the  spaying  of  sows.  TJie 
object  there,  thei-e  is  no  question  about  it,  is  simply  to 
make  them  more  easily  fattened  and  rather  better  for 
the  table.  With  that  object  many  many  thousands  of 
animals  are  mutilated  every  year  ;  and  1  wish  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  the  object  there  justifies  the 
operation  and  infliction  of  that  amount  of  pain  ? — My 
experience  has  not  brought  me  into  such  contact  with 
either  of  those  operations  as  to  be  able  to  say  what 
necessity  there  exists  in  the  case.  I  presume  that 
there  are  reasons  for  the  castration  of  lambs,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  sutfieient.  I  am  liOt  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion  to  justify  it. 

6313.  In  the  case  of  the  spaying  of  sows,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  about  it,  that  it  simply  enables  the 
farmer  to  fatten  the  sow  a  little  faster  ;  nol)0(ly  ever 
doubts  that  that  is  the  reason.  Would  you  think  that 
suflicient  to  justify  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted,  for  it 
is  a  very  severe  operation  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

6314.  Take  another  case  ;  many  mimy  thousands  of 
rabbits  are  brought  into  Billingsgate  market  every 
day  ;  the  great  majority  of  those  rabbits  have  lieen 
caught  in  traps,  the  operation  of  the  trap  is  sucli  that 
the  rabbit  is  caught  and  very  often  held  in  intense 
torture  for  five  or  six  hours  till  the  keeper  comes  and 
tajtes  it  out  and  knocks  it  on  the  head.  The  human 
race  could  very  well  do  without  rabbits.  Do  you 
think  that  the  object  attained  in  that  Avay  is  sutfieient 
to  justify  the  amount  of  torture  inflicted  ?- — I  think  it 
is  a  very  cruel  method  of  catching  them. 

6315.  I  think  I  might,  only  it  would  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Commission  too  much,  put  before  you  a 
number  of  similar  cases.  Now,  while  this  enormous 
amount  of  unnecessary  pain,  or  what  may  be  assumed 
to  be  unnecessary  and  severe  pain,  for  very  inadequate 
objects  indeed,  is  being  inflicted,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  is  a  practically  fair  and  equitable  legislation  to 
meddle  with  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  pain 
inflicted  ibr  scientific  purposes,  and  leave  all  the  rest 
untouched  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  larger  measure 
than  one  merely  addressed  to  scientific  purposes. 

6316.  You  would  like  to  make  this  measure  equal 
in  its  operation  with  regard  to  all  sinular  classes  of 
what  you  consider  offences  ? — It  would  require  very 
careful  consideration  how  it  should  be  dealt  Avith,  but 
I  should  like  to  see  not  a  measure  to  deal  with  vivi- 
section alone,  but  a  measure  to  deal  with  the  cutting 
and  wounding  of  animals  generally. 

6317.  In  fact,  you  are  prepared  to  apply  your  prin- 
ciple logically  and  consistently  to  all  cases  which  could 
be  shown  to  come  under  it  ? — 1  hope  so. 

6318.  Now  let  me  pnt  one  other  inqfiiry  to  you. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  in  your  mind  whether 
vivisection  had  ever  furnished  a  practical  medical  man 
with  knowledge  valuable  to  mankind.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  whether  you  may  have  heard  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  ? — I  know  the  name. 

6319.  Wlio  was  an  exceedingly  eiuiuent  viviscctor, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


/  M^Holt  during  one  period  of  bis  life  spent  some  four 

MP    '  years  in  London,  and  became  a  practising  phy- 

 '        sician.     He  treated  specially  the    diseases   of  tbe 

15  Dec.  1875.    nervous  system,  and  bis  knowledge  acquired  by  vivi- 

 •  section  was  of  such  a  character,  in  its  application  to 

the  relief  of  disease,  that  be  very  rapidly  bad  an 
enormous  practice,  and  no  doubt  did  more  than  any 
other  man  of  bis  day  for  tbe  relief  of  human  suiFering. 
May  I  ask  whether,  supposing  you  yourself  had  had 
tbe  misfortune  to  suffer  from  epilepsy  or  paralysis,  you 
WQvdd  have  absolutely  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  knowledge ;  or  leather,  I  will  not 
ask  you  whether  you  would  have  refused  to  do  so 
(because  we  do  not  always  ourselves  act  up  to  our 
own  principles),  but  whether  you  would  have  thought 
it  woug  to  do  so  ? — I  should  have  done  it  very 
reluctantly. 

6320.  May  I  ask  if  you  had  bad  a  relative  sulTering 
under  such  a  form  of  disease,  and  had  good  ground  for 
believing  that  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  would  have  cured 
that  relatiA'e,  would  you  have  thought  it  a  wrong  thing 
to  take  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  to  that  relative  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  done  it. 

6321.  {Mr.  Hiitton.)  I  take  it  that  you  would  not 


object  to  allow  the  police  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  acquired  from  burglars  in  order  to  pre- 
vent burglary,  would  you  ?— Well  no,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should. 

6322.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  because 
you  object  to  vivisection  you  should  object  to  use  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  vivisection  in  the  cure  of 
disease  ? — I  cannot  see  it  myself. 

6323.  I  take  it  that  what  you  meant  with  regard  to 
the  danger  you  apprehended  to  the  profession  from  the 
practice  of  vivisection  was  not  lest  the  method  of 
experimentation  should  lead  to  abuses,  but  lest  the 
method  of  experimentation  on  suffering  should  lead  to 
abuses  ? — Quite  so,  experimentation  upon  suffering. 

6324.  Your  idea  was,  for  instance,  that  if  a  medical 
man  would  not  object,  according  to  evidence  which  we 
have  had  before  us,  to  put  a  dog  to  very  considerable 
pain  for  eight  or  nine  hours  for  tbe  sake  of  finding  the 
effect  of  rhubarb  upon  its  liver,  he  might  conceivably 
not  object  to  put  a  being  diifering  not  very  greatly 
froin  a  dog  to  a  certain  amount  of  not  much  less  pain 
for  tbe  sake  of  finding  the  effect  of  rhubarb  on  his 
liver  ? — Yes. 


Tbe  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Mr.  George  Henry  Le 

Q.  H.  Lewes, 

~   6325.  {Chairman.')   You  have  devoted  yourself  a 

good  deal  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  the  practice 
of  physiological  experiments  ? — Yes,  especially  during 
the  last  20  years. 

6326.  You  received  originally,  I  think,  a  medical 
education  ? — Yes. 

6327.  And  therefore  acquired  sufficient  familiarity 
vdth  the  subject  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

6328.  Have  you  been  a  great  deal  in  foreign  labo- 
ratories?— Principally.  I  know  little  of  tbe  English 
laboratories. 

6329.  But  you  have  formed  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  referred  to  our  consideration  ? — . 
Yes. 

6330.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  them  to 
us  ? — Briefly,  my  view  is  that  vivisection  as  a  portion 
of  experimental  science  is  indispensible,  is  a  necessity, 
but  tliat  it  is  a  very  painful  necessity  ;  and  that  being 
a  very  painful  necessity,  each  experimenter  should 
consider  the  question  of  pain  in  determining  whether 
he  will  perform  an  experiment  or  not.    A  great  deal 
of  experiment  is  quite  useless ;  useless  because  it  very 
often  could  not  prove  what  is  attempted  to  be  proved. 
The  organism  is  so  complex  that  when  you  produce 
even  a  slight  disturbance  you  are  seldom  certain  of 
what  other  disturbances  you  produce ;  so  that  an  ex- 
periment which  seems  quite  decisive  by  the  phenomena 
it  presents,  will  turn  out  to  be  totally  indecisi-ve, 
because  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  totally 
different  experiment.     I  will  cite  a  brief  instance. 
Owsjannikow  published  an  account  of  the  effect  of 
destroying  certain  ganglia  of  a  crayfish  ;  he  did  nothing 
else  but  destroy  these  ganglia ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  phenomena  were  tbe  consequence  of  that.  Meyer 
immediately  afterwards  cut  off  the  large  nippers  of 
the  crayfish,  and  the  same  phenomena  were  observed ; 
he  had  not  touched  the  ganglia,  and  yet  he  got  the 
same  result.    In  the  case  of  the  innervation  of  the 
heart  I  scarcely  know  a  single  statement  which  has 
been  made  that  has  not  been  contradicted  by  some- 
body else  ;  and  so  on.    In  consequence  of  this  extreme 
complexity  of  the  organism,  and  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  any  disturbance,  tbe  experimenter 
requires  a  very  powerful  imagination  to  picture  to 
himself  what  will  probably  be  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment that  he  is  going  to  perform.    When  it  is  a 
painful  experiment,  when  there  is  a  great  mutilation 
necessary,  I  think  the  experimenter  is  bound  by  moral 
considerations  to  weigh  very  well  and  carefully  with 
himself  what  are  the  probabilities  that  this  experiment 
which  he  is  going  to  perform  will  have  the  result 
that  he  anticipates,  or  will  have  any  result  at  all  that 


rES  called  in  and  examined. 

is  distinguishable  from  some  other  disturbance.  But 
I  think  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  laws 
or  general  rules  in  this  matter  that  even  physio- 
logists could  not  always  determine  when  an  experi- 
ment should  be  performed,  unless  they  had  the  whole 
of  tbe  case  before  them.  Each  man  really  must 
determine  it  for  himself.  But  a  considerable  amount  of 
experiment  might  be  got  rid  of  if  the  students  were 
early  impressed,  firstly,  with  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
cessive difiiculty  of  getting  at  any  result:  a  belief 
which  would  prevent  any  experiment  being  lightly 
undertaken ;  and  secondly,  to  consider  whether  any 
experiment  that  involved  great  mutilation  should  be 
performed  at  all,  unless  under  a  profound  sense  that 
it  Avas  necessary,  and  likely  to  yield  a  valuable  result. 
At  present  our  journals  are  crowded  with  reports  of 
experiments.  One  man  discovers  a  fact  or  publishes 
an  experiment,  and  instantly,  all  over  Europe,  certain 
people  set  to  work  to  repeat  it ;  they  will  repeat  it, 
and  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it.  Now  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  repeat  an  experiment  as  to  a  fact  that 
has  been  well  observed.  Of  course  it  will  require 
confirmation,  but  it  does  not  require  to  be  repeated 
often  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  been  once  established,  I  think 
you  should  have  some  reasonable  doubts  of  the 
validity  of  the  fact  before  you  repeat  it. 

6331.  In  point  of  fact  it  requires  a  person  of  very 
great  powers  of  mind  really  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  whether  an  experiment  will  be  of  service  or  not  ? — 
Decidedly  ;  and  even  then  he  can  do  it  only  with  a 
very  obscure  sense  of  the  probable  results. 

6332.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  a  great  multitude 
of  persons  must  necessarily  be  entirely  incompetent 
for  any  such  office  } — Entirely. 

6333.  And  whether,  therefore,  it  is  not  important 
that,  if  possible,  the  discharge  of  such  a  function 
should  be  hmited  to  the  class  of  people  you  have 
spoken  of  as  tbe  only  class  competent  to  perform  it 
properly  ? — Certainly. 

-  6334.  And  if,  therefore,  society  should  endeavour 
to  take  some  steps  for  limiting  the  discharge  of  those 
functions  to  such  pei'sons,  society  would  be  acting  in 
its  right  and  in  its  duty,  would  it  not  — Yes  ;  but 
there  is  this  difficulty,  that  a  man  who  may  not  be  a 
recognised  physiologist  may  yet,  in  fact,  be  a  physio- 
logist. For  instance,  I  should  not  have  been  recog- 
nised ;  I  am  a  member  of  no  medical  college ;  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  profession  ;  and  yet  there  are  very 
few  members  of  the  profession  who  have  done  more 
physiological  work  than  I  have.  I  should  be  excluded, 
upon  tbe  supposition  that  only  physiologists  who  were 
recognised  as  such  Avere  allowed  to  perform  these 
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experiments.  When  I  began  my  woi-k  I  should  have 
been  excluded  and  not  allowed  to  perform  experiments. 
That  is  one  difficulty.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  each 
person  and  in  each  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
vivisection  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  veiy 
much  like  vivisection  in  another  department,  that  of 
Literature,  that  is  to  say,  criticism,  which  is  also  vivi- 
section. There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  torture  inflicted 
upon  authors  by  critics,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable 
time  in  sensitive  minds. 

6335.  {Sir  J.  B.  Ko,rslake.)  And  without  anaes- 
thetics ? — And  without  anaesthetics. 

6336.  {Mi\  Erichsen.)  And  by  incompetent  per- 
sons ? — Not  only  by  incompetent  persons,  but  by 
persons  who,  even  when  they  are  competent,  are 
often  reckless.  It  is  quite  true  that  for  the  benefit 
of  literature,  and  consequently  of  society,  criticism  is 
a  necessity  ;  and  I  suppose  that  everybody  possessed 
of  right  feeling,  who  has  exercised  that  office,  has 
often  felt  great  pain  in  giving  pain.  But  a  great 
many  people  do  not  feel  any  pain  at  all  about  it ;  a 
slashing  review  is  a  thing  that  they  like. 

6337.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  not  this  difference, 
that  you  may  get  so  much  accustomed  to  the  moral 
vivisection,  of  which  you  speak,  as  to  become  in- 
different to  it  ? — Public  men  may  get  indifferent  to 
criticisms  which  they  get  every  day ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  actors  and  authors,  who  do  not  get  it  every 
day,  get  accustomed  to  it. 

6338.  But  I  suppose  you  would  scarcely  compare 
that  iu  point  of  necessity  of  control  with  the  fact  of 
living  animals  being  cut  up  ? — Why  not  ?  Surely 
here  are  human  beings  who  sufter  frightfully  ?  I  do 
not  think  you  could  control  that  ;  but  then  I  do  not 
think  you  could  control  vivisection  profitably. 

6339.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
contrive  some  arrangement  by  which  utterly  ignorant 
and  incompetent  people  should  be  prevented  from 
exercising  their  fancy  in  cutting  up  living  animals  ? 
— If  I  thought  that  ignorant  people  did  it,  I  should 
certainly  say  that  they  ought  to  be  stopped,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  even  medical 
students  are  extremely  reluctant  to  perform  experi- 
ments at  all.  They  do  not  like  to  follow  anything 
whicli  gives  them  much  trouble ;  and  the  outside 
world  certainly  do  not,  except  from  mere  cruelty  and 
love  of  tormenting.  Experiment  is  very  troublesome 
and  tiresome  ;  and  the  students  have  not  generally 
sufiicient  intellectual  interest  in  the  result  to  take  the 
trouble  involved. 

6340.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  And  their  time  is  much  oc- 
cupied in  other  matters  ? — Yes.  When  I  was  in  Munich 
a  great  many  years  ago  I  assisted  in  preparing  the 
heart  of  a  frog  for  Professor  BischoflPs  lecture  ;  there 
were  six  preparations  made,  and  the  students  had  only 
to  look  through  the  microscopes  and  they  would  have 
seen  the  ganglia  of  the  heart  which  perhaps  they 
never  would  have  seen  otherwise ;  and  yet,  although 
these  six  microscopes  were  there  for  these  students  to 
look  through,  if  they  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  when 
the  lecture  was  over  there  was  not  a  single  one  that 
did. 

6341.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  pain  inflicted  upon 
these  frogs  so  put  under  the  microscope  ? — No ;  it 
was  only  the  dead  heart.  So  little  interest  do  students 
habitually  show  in  anything  like  scientific  inquiry  which 
is  not  to  come  into  their  examination,  that  I  do  not 
fear  at  all  that  there  will  be  much  experimenting  done 
by  students  who  are  ignorant.  But  as  to  the  students 
who  are  curious  and  of  a  really  scientific  bent,  that  is 
another  matter  ;  they  may  be,  and  I  think  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  perform  experiments. 

6342.  Would  you  encourage  an  unpractised  student 
to  perform  painful  experiments  ? — No,  certainly  not , 
no  experiment)^  at  all.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  reaching  any  valid  result,  until 
a  large  knowledge  guided  him. 

6343.  If  I  collect  your  opinion  rightly,  you  see 
diificulty  in  providing  any  control  or  restriction,  but 
if  control  or  restriction  could  be  provided,  which 
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should  operate  upon  the  unpractised  and  the  incom-  Mr. 
petent,  it  would  not  go  contrary  to  your  views  ? — I    G.  II.  Lewes. 
should  look  with  great  jealousy  upon  anything  like  a  ^ 
definite  restriction.    In  e;ich  individual  case  the  pro-    ^"^  ' 
fessor  should  discourage,  I  think,  the  needless  per- 
formance of  experiments. 

6344.  But  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  that  you  may 
read  every  day  in  published  medical  journals  of  ex- 
periments all  over  Europe  which  are  unnecessary 
repetitions,  which  are  abuses  of  the  power  of  man 
over  the  lower  animals,  and  which  therefore  I  pre- 
sume you  would  be  glad  to  see  restrained  if  you  could  ? 
— Decidedly. 

6345.  And  therefore  it  is  only  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  the  object  which  is  in  your  mind  the 
objection  ? — Yes.  My  difficulty  is  that  anything  like 
a  definite  restriction  would  very  seriously  interfere 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  science.  If  it  did  not, 
then  I  could  only  wish  it  to  be  done.  I  think  for  the 
sake  of  science  it  ought  to  be  restricted  ;  but  I  think 
it  must  come  from  the  professors  themselves  inculcat- 
ing a  sense  partly  of  responsibility  to  the  animals,  and 
partly  of  responsibility  to  science,  not  to  encumber 
science  with  useless  lumber,  which  the  mass  of  it  is. 
And  I  think  that  the  repetition  of  experiments  for 
confirmation  of  established  facts  is  very  unjustifiable. 
It  is  difficult  of  course  to  say  what  is  established  and 
what  is  not ;  but  unless  you  have  a  doubt,  and  a 
rational  doubt  upon  any  one  point,  you  ought  not  to 
put  an  animal  to  any  inconvenience  even — I  will  not 
say  j^ui'h  because  there  is  really  very  little  pain  going 
on  (that  is  to  be  observed),  for  the  pain  of  an  opej'a- 
tion  is  in  the  wounding,  not  in  the  ■wound.  The 
wounding  is  almost  always  done  under  chloi'oform  or 
ether,  for  various  excellent  reasons ;  unless  you  want 
to  test  the  pain,  then  of  course  you  do  not  use  ana3s- 
thetics.  When  the  animal  recovers  he  has  got  a 
wound ;  he  may  sometimes  be  dreadfully  mutilated  ; 
but  habitually  he  has  simply  a  wound  which  is  of  very 
little  consequence.  It  is  not  as  with  us  ;  unless  in- 
flammation sets  in  afterwards,  the  wound  is  of  very 
little  consequence.  I  have  seen  a  rabbit  wake  out  of 
the  narcotic  state  with  its  spinal  cord  cut  in  two,  and 
begin  to  eat  a  cabbage  as  if  nothing  whatever  had 
happened ;  so  that  there  really  is  very  little  pain.  I 
should  not  care  to  put  that  forward  however,  and 
make  people  say  that  vivisection  is  not  painful,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  which  is  as  bad  as  pain.  You 
disable  an  animal,  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  an  animal 
to  disable  it ;  but  there  is  very  little  pain,  as  absolute 
pain,  when  chloroform  is  used. 

6346.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  At  the  same  time  I 
suppose  you  would  not  deny  that  if  an  animal  has 
been  experimented  upon  and  is  allowed  to  hve  after- 
wards, the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  may  be  the 
cause  of  great  pain  to  it  ? — It  would  depend  of  course 
upon  the  nature  of  the  wound ;  but  the  wound  heals 
very  rapidly.  I  saw  a  bitch  in  Goltz's  laboratory 
that  had  its  spinal  cord  cut  through  when  a  puppy ; 
and  it  was  a  lively  bitch,  and  bore  pups  afterwards ; 
and  yet  that  cutting  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  terrific 
operation. 

6347.  Did  I  apprehend  you  rightly  to  state  that 
you  thought  that  no  experiment  should  be  made  with- 
out a  definite  object? — Certainly.  I  think  morally 
every  man  is  bound  not  only  to  have  a  definite  object 
in  performing  an  experiment,  but  also  only  to  perform 
it  after  due  consideration  of  whether  the  experiment 
could  have  the  residt,  or  any  available  result. 

6348.  You  would  object  altogether  to  a  man  making 
an  experiment  to  see  what  would  come  of  it  ? — Alto- 
gether ;  it  is  preposterous.  Not  only  that,  but  I  should 
object  to  his  doing  it  without  due  consideration  of  the 
anatomical  relations,  or  without  the  necessary  physio- 
logical knowledge. 

6349.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  object  of 
this  Commission  is  to  recommend  a  course  to  be  adop- 
ted on  this  subject.  Could  you  yourself  suggest  what 
you  think  would  be  the  best  mode  of  preventing  any 
unnecessary  cruelty  in  this  respect  ? — No.  As  I  have 
said,  no  more  than  I  could  suggest  how  you  are  to 
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Mr.  prevent  the  unuecessai  y  cruelty  in  criticisms  ;  yet  there 
G.  H.  Lewes,   is  a  great  ileal  of  it. 

 ■•  6350.  You  must  leave  it  to  the  good  feeling  of 

15  Dec.  1875.  people,  you  think? — Yes;  unfortunately  a  slashing 
review  is  very  popular,  and  therefore  the  critic  is 
encouraged  in  doing  what  he  would  not  if  the  public 
disapproved  of  it.  Now  if  the  scientific  public 
strongly  disnpproved  of  useless  experimentation,  that 
would  be  a  check. 

6351.  You  say  that  you  have  been  abroad  a  good 
deal  ? — Yes. 

6352.  Is  there  a  country  that  you  knoAV  of  in  which 
there  is  any  legislation  upon  this  subject? — No. 

6353.  (i)/r.  Forster.)  You  have  studied  physiology 
very  much,  although  you  state  that  you  would  not  be 
considered  a  professed  physiologist  ? — Abroad  I  am 
recognized,  but  I  should  not  be  recognized  in  England 
as  a  physiologist  by  any  constituted  body,  because  I 
have  no  diploma. 

6354.  In  your  study,  and  for  the  objects  of  dis- 
covery which  you  have  had,  you  have  yourself  tried  a 
gnod  many  experiments  ? — A  great  many. 

6355.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  investigators  like 
yourself  who  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  physio- 
logical schools,  who  are  not  professed  physiologists, 
Avho  try  experiments  ? — No  ;  I  know  very  few,  even 
among;  physiologists,  who  do. 

6356.  When  you  speak  of  this  constant  repetition 
of  an  experiment,  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  like  yourself  who 
would  be  trying  experiments,  but  without  the  same 
care  to  avoid  useless  repetition  ? — No,  I  think  there 
are  few  people  who  perform  experiments  at  all  in 
England ;  I  wish  there  were  many  more. 

6357.  I  vvas  going  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  Ayhicli  you  have  conducted  your  experi- 
ments, and  I  will  explain  the  reason  why  I  do  it. 
You  are  the  first  what  I  may  call  private  investigator 
that  yye  have  seen.  We  have  asked  the  public  investi- 
gators who  have  come  here  questions  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  their  experi- 
ments, and  therefore  jf  I  ask  you  the  same  question 
you  must  understand  that  it  is  not  from  any  suspicion 
of  carelessness  on  your  part,  but  merely  that  we  may 
obtain  information  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  Now 
about  how  many  animals  in  the  course  of  the  year 
would  you  be  likely  to  experiment  on  ? — That  I  could 
not  answer,  because  my  experiments  have  been  mostly 
npon  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  They 
have  been  almost  exclusively  upon  those  ;  and  they 
have  lieen  done  in  great  quantities  when  they  have 
been  done  at  all.  Sometimes  it  would  be  several 
frogs  to  a  single  experiment,  sometimes  a  single  frog 
would  suffice. 

6358.  Would  that  be  a  painful  experiment  or  not  ? 
■ — ^It  might  or  might  not.  If  you  mean  anexpermient 
in  which  the  animal  Avould  feel  pain,  that  would  be 
very  rare  indeed  ;  it  is  only  when  you  want  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  pain,  as  pain,  in  checking  the  action 
of  the  heart,  for  instance,  that  you  do  not  etherize  ;  but 
I  should  say  that  in  70  cases  out  of  80  the  frogs  are 
etherized. 

6359.  That  is  the  anajsthetic  which  you  employ  for 
the  frog  ? — Yes,  because  chloroform  almost  always 
kills  it, 

6360.  Have  you  tried  any  experiments  upon  dogs 
or  cats  ? — No,  1  could  not  bear  it. 

6361.  Rabbits  ?— Yes. 

6362.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  your  experi- 
ments on  rabbits,  or  any  warm-blooded  animal  ? — 
Very  few  rabbits,  and  pigeons. 

6363.  A  dozen  of  rabbits  or  pigeons  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ? — No,  not  more  than  that  in  as  many 
years. 

6364.  When  you  do  try  experiments  on  warm 
blooded  animals,  you  give  aniESthetics  ? — Y^'es. 

6365.  I  suppose  in  every  case  except  where  the 
experiment  relates  to  the  nerves  ? — Almost  all  my 
experiments  were  relating  to  the  nervous  system. 

6366.  When  yon  give  anfesthetics  what  do  you 


give  ? — Ether  for  the  frog,  and  chloroform  or  ether 
for  the  warm-blooded  animals,  and  sometimes  chloral. 

6367.  When  the  animal  recovers  from  the  chloro- 
form or  other  anajsthetic  do  yon,  in  case  of  its  being 
likely  to  suffer  much  pain,  kill  the  animal  at  once,  as 
long  as  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  experi- 
ment 'i — Always. 

6368.  Have  you  ever  used  wourali  or  curari  ? — No. 

6369.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  really  is  an  anaisthetic  or  not  ? — It  is  probably  an 
absolute  antesthetic. 

6370.  What  we  have  had  brought  before  us  is  that 
there  was  originally  very  great  doubt  whether  it  was 
an  angesthetic  in  the  sense  of  depriving  the  animal  of 
sensation,  though  it  did  deprive  it  of  mucular  motion, 
and  that  now  there  is  some  little  diffei'ence  of  opinion 
on  the  question  ? — I  should  add  thati  disbelieve  entirely 
in  sensation — I  mean  conscious  sensation — without 
motion. 

6371.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
curari  destroys  the  animal's  power  of  motion  it  also 
destroys  sensation  ? — It  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
my  meaning,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  no  sensation 
so  complex  as  that  of  pain  could  be  produced  in  an 
animal  that  had  been  curarized. 

6372.  I  do  not  Avant  to  ask  you  the  name  of  any 
operator  abroad,  but  would  you  consider  that  there  is 
a  different  feeling  Avith  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
pain  in  these  experiments  on  the  continent  from  what 
there  is  in  England  ? — Very  great ;  and  a  difference 
betAveen  France  and  Germany.  The  French  and  the 
Italians  are  veiymuch  more  indifferent  to  the  question 
of  pain  than  the  Germans  are  ;  strikingly  so.  And  it 
is  the  same  in  Italy,  partly  I  believe  OAving  to  the 
indifference  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  sufferings  of 
animals.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  people  are  more 
cruel  to  their  animals  than  they  are  in  either  Franco 
or  Germany. 

6373.  Without  comparing  France  and  Germany, 
you  Avould  say  that  in  England  the  feeling  is  decidedly 
more  in  fiivour  of  the  animals  ? — Decidedly  stronger. 

6374.  But  I  think  you  said  that  you  Avished  there 
were  more  experiments,  and  I  suppose  you  Avould 
think  that  the  progress  of  experimental  science  alto- 
gether would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  more  experi- 
ments to  be  made  ? — Y''es,  Avhat  I  Avish  is  that  there 
should  be  more  thoughtful  experimenters,  and  fewer 
needless  experiments. 

6375.  But  do  you  not  think  that  without  some  kind 
of  legal  provision  there  would  be  some  danger  of 
England  following  the  example  of  France  and  Italy  ? 
— Not  the  least, 

6376.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — Because  it  is  entirely 
a  social  difference.  I  should  say  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Italy  and  Spain  with  regard  to  animals  (I  begin  with 
those),  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society  upAvards,  is 
different  from  Avhat  it  is  in  England,  1  do  not  Avish 
to  assume  for  ourselves  a  moral  superiority,  but  our 
morality  has  certainly  been  cultivated  in  the  direction 
of  greater  sympathy  Avith  animals  ;  and  of  course  the 
surgeons  and  medical  men  are  taken  out  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  population,  and  in  those  countries  of  Avhich 
I  have  spoken  they  bring  with  them  what  I  should 
call  the  national  indifference.  In  England  Ave  are  not 
indifferent  to  those  things  ;  at  least  not  so  much  ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  indifference  in  England,  but  still  it 
is  less.  Then  I  may  say,  without  naming  them,  that 
two  of  the  very  greatest  experimenters  in  Europe 
whom  I  have  seen  at  Avork  (not  in  England,)  always 
use  antesthetics  ;  and  one  of  them  many  years  ago 
explained  to  me  why  it  Avas  that  he  did  so  :  not  in  the 
least  out  of  consideration  for  the  animal,  but  entirely 
out  of  consideration  for  the  perfection  of  the  experi- 
ment :  that  he  might  knOAV  Avhat  he  was  doing.  If  you 
have  an  ana3sthetized  animal  it  lies  like  a  log  of  Avood 
before  you ;  it  does  not  move,  it  does  not  flinch,  and 
you  can  mnke  the  most  delicate  operation  with  cer- 
tainty ;  you  know  how  far  you  cut. 

6377.  For  that  purpose  curari  Avould  answer  for 
him  ? — ■Perfectly. 
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6378.  And  do  you  think  he  generally  used  curari  ? 
— No,  chloroform. 

6379.  {Mr.  Hutton.^  You  said  that  you  had  per- 
formed many  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  some  of 
them  extremely  painful,  but  in  very  rare  cases.  Would 
you  give  us  instances  of  the  very  rare  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  extremely  distressing  to  yourself  ? — 
Well,  it  is  always  distressing  to  hear  the  cries  of  an 
animal  or  witness  its  struggles  ;  to  me  especially,  being 
very  fond  of  animals,  and  so  much  so  that  I  could  not 
see  experiments  upon  dogs. 

6380.  But  would  you  give  us  an  instance  or  two  of 
the  most  distressing  experiments  that  you  have  per- 
formed. Have  you  ever  performed  Goltz's  experi- 
ment of  boiling  a  frog  till  it  died  ? — No  ;  but  to 
disprove  his  conclusion,  I  dipped  a  frog  in  boiling 
water. 

6381.  A  frog  without  its  brain  having  been  des- 
troyed ? — No,  the  brain  had  been  removed. 

6382.  Do  you  sujipose  that  the  frogs  suffer  very 
much  under  that  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Personally,  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  when  they  liave  the  brain  frogs 
suffer  pain  at  all ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  state  that 
publicly,  because  it  would  seem  like  an  attempt  to 
justify  our  practice  on  equivocal  grounds.  I  should 
justify  it  even  if  the  pain  were  there. 

6383.  What  grounds  could  you  give  us  for  that 
supposition  that  frogs  do  not  suffer  ? — Because  we 
know  that  the  great  mass  of  our  own  sensations  are 
totally  divested  of  pain  and  cannot  be  exaggerated 
into  pain  ;  even  with  hyper-»sthesia  there  is  often  no 
pain.  We  know  that  among  human  beings,  especially 
when  you  descend  to  the  savages,  the  sensibility  to 
pain  becomes  less  and  less.  Coming  to  animals,  we 
know  that,  for  instance,  a  horse  that  has  had  his  leg 
shattered  in  battle  Avill  crop  the  grass,  which  no  animal 
in  great  pain  could  do.  There  has  been  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence  collected,  which  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall,  showing  that  pain  is  quite  a  special 
form  of  nervous  sensibility.  We  know  that  ana3S- 
thetics  destroy  pain  without  destroying  sensibility ;  a 
patient  will  feel  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  no  pain  ;  and 
in  certain  diseases  an  increased  sensibility  to  touch 
and  temperature  co-exisls  with  absolute  insensibility 
to  pain.  On  any  evidence  that  I  have  before  me  I 
should  say  that  the  fishes  and  the  reptiles  have 
sensibility,  but  none  of  that  which  we  call  pain. 

6384.  But  your  answer  applies  to  horses  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  lower  animals  ? — I  say  they  do  not 
suffer  the  pain  that  we  do  ;  yet  a  horse's  skin  is 
excessively  sensitive,  as  we  know. 

6385.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
has  been  expressed  before  us,  that  there  is  more  real 
difference  between  one  individual  and  another  indi- 
vidual in  the  same  species  in  point  of  pain  than  there 
is  between  individuals  of  different  species  ? — No. 

6386.  Can  you  give  me  any  account  of  an  experi- 
ment on  one  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  that  you 
thought  extremely  painful  ? — Well,  dividing  the  spinal 
cord  and  cutting  the  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve. 

6387.  Is  that  the  one  on  recurrent  sensibility  ? — 
No  ;  simply  the  dividing  the  roots  of  the  nerve. 

6388.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  performed  that  under 
chloroform,  did  3'ou  not  ? — Yes. 

6389.  But  the  irritation  afterwards  was  witliout 
an  anesthetic  ? — Yes ;  it  was  not  feasible  to  give  an 
anaesthetic  afterwards. 

6390.  Was  that  on  a  rabbit  ? — On  a  rabbit. 

6391.  Did  that  experiment  answer  its  object?  Did 
you  discover  something  ? — No. 

6392.  It  was  an  ineffectual  one  ? — Quite. 

6393.  Do  you  not  hold  some  rather  peculiar  views 
about  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action  ? — Yes.- 

6394.  You  differ  from  the  physiologists  in  general, 
do  not  you,  as  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord? — 
Yes  ;  I  believe  that  sensibility  is  present  in  all  reflex 
action. 

6395.  You  mean  by  sensibility,  not  suffering,  I 
understand  ? — No  ;  sensibility. 

6396.  {Lord  Winmarlcigli.)  What  is  the  difference  ? 
— For  instance,  you  have  in  the  eye  sensibility  to 
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light,  but  you  have  no  pain  in  that  at  all.    Your  optic  Mt. 
nerve  might  be  cut  through  and  you  would  have  a    G.  H.  Lewes. 
vivid  sensation  of  light,  but  none  of  pain.   

6397.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  mean  a  kind  of  con-  1875. 
sciousness,  do  you   not  ? — It   may  be   a   kind  of 
consciousness  :  that  is  a  question  of  definition. 

6398.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Then  it  is  the  extent 
of  the  sensibility  that  is  pain,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  you 
may  have  exaggerated  sensibility  without  any  pain. 

6399.  Take  the  instance  of  a  worm.  You  put  a 
hook  into  a  worm  and  there  are  violent  contortions  ; 
that  we  are  told  is  reflex  action  ? — There  may  be  or 
may  not  be  pain,  but  the  contortions  do  not  prove 
pain  at  all ;  no  more  than  the  struggles  of  a  patient 
under  chloroform. 

6400.  But  there  would  be  sensibility  there  ? — Yes. 

6401.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  May  I  put  this  question  to 
you  to  raise  the  point.  Do  you  hold,  for  instance, 
that  supposing  a  complete  frog  would  suffer  by  being 
put  into  boiling  water,  then  a  frog  with  its  brain 
destroyed  would  suffer  equally  by  being  put  into 
boiling  water,  or  would  suffer  in  a  proportionate 
degree  } — No  ;  it  would  not  follow.  When  you  have 
removed  the  brain  you  have  removed  a  great  jiart  of 
the  nervous  organism. 

6402.  Still,  would  you  hold  that  some  suffering 
would  remain  in  the  brainless  frog  ? — No ;  no  suffer- 
ing at  all,  but  sensation. 

6403.  Then  the  same  kind  of  power  of  sensibility  is 
not  in  the  spinal  cord  as  in  the  brain  itself.  It  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  degree,  I  mean  ? — No.  You  would 
say  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  or  the  optic  appa- 
ratus to  light  was  different  from  the  sensibility  of  the 
auditory,  and  that  again  different  from  that  of  the 
gustatory,  but  all  three  are  forms  of  sensibility,  and 
the  form  known  as  pain  is  quite  as  special. 

6404.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  lower  jiart  of  a  man 
whose  spinal  cord  is  divided  suffers,  although  he  is 
not  conscious  of  the  suffering,  when  any  painful  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  his  lower  limbs  ? — How  do  you 
use  the  Avord  "  suffering,"  may  I  ask  ? 

6405.  That  there  is  an  animal,  though  not  that 
animal  which  is  conscious,  through  the  brain,  that  is 
suffering ;  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  animal  that  is 
suffering  ? — Certainly  ;  I  believe  that  there  is  sensi- 
bility, or  as  we  say  that  the  leg  feels  it,  I  believe  that 
a  fragment  of  the  spinal  cord  iias  the  same  senslbiiirj 
that  the  whole  spinal  cord  has,  and  the  whole  spinal 
cord  has  the  same  as  the  whole  spinal  axis,  including 
the  brain  ;  but  the  forms  this  sensibility  assumes  depend 
on  the  organs  innervated. 

6406.  Supposing  a  case  were  brought  before  you  as 
it  has  been  brought  before  us,  of  a  man  under  the 
action  of  curari,  who,  although  he  could  not  stir  a 
muscle  and  had  to  have  respiration  kept  up  by  arti- 
ficial processes,  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  hiqjpened 
to  him  during  the  action  of  curari ;  would  you  not 
argue  from  that,  that  it  was  quite  possible  that 
sensibility  would  remain  <ifter  the  motor  power  was 
absolutely  destroyed  ? — But  what  motor  power  ? 
Were  all  the  muscles  destroyed,  or  simply  the  ability 
to  move  his  limbs  ? 

6407.  All  the  motor  power  ? — You  must  remember 
that  there  ma}'-  be  motor  vibrations  going  on  without 
a  limb  being  moved. 

6408.  As  I  understand  even  the  power  of  breatliing 
is  entirely  destroyed  in  that  case  without  artificial 
respiration  ? — I  do  not  know  such  a  case, 

6409.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  it  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  it.    I  do  not  know  it. 

6410.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
believe  that  motor  action  could  be  destroyed  without 
sensibility  being  destroyed  ? — I  should  have  limited 
that ;  I  should  not  have  said  motor  action,  but  rather 
motor  impulse  ;  because  if  the  muscles  do  not  contract 
synchronously  there  will  be  no  movement  of  the 
limbs,  and  yet  every  muscle  and  fibre  may  be  iu  a 
state  of  vibration  itself ;  but  they  do  not  contract 
synchronously. 

6411.  {CImirmav).  Before  you  go  let  me  ask  you 
one  question, — do  you  consider  that  in  the  training  of 
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medical  students  in  physiology  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  see  experiments  performed  before  their  eyes  ? 
— Well  that  again  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  experiment.  Many  experiments  may  be  rendered 
so  intelligible  that  a  diagram  would  do ;  in  such  cases 
experiment  is  vei'y  objectionable ;  but  in  more  complex 
cases  they  must  be  seen.  It  impresses  the  facts  upon 
the  student  to  see  the  experiment. 

6412.  You  consider  that  to  state  that  medical 
students  could  be  completely  trained  without  having 
seen  experiments  on  living  animals  would  be  a  mis- 
take ? — Yes,  they  must  see  some. 

6413.  {Mr.  Erichsen^  You  stated,  I  think,  that  in 
performing  experiments  on  warm-blooded  animals 
your  feelings  prevented  you  from  using  dogs  and 
cats,  and  you  invariably  had  recourse  to  a  rabbit  ? — 
Yes,  or  a  pigeon. 


6414.  Do  you  think  that  a  rabbit  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  dog  or  cat,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all 
experiments  on  warm-blooded  animals  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say  that. 

6415.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  could  not  be  used  with  advantage? — It  would 
entirely  depend  upon  what  the  man  was  going  to 
prove.    I  could  not  myself  use  dogs  or  cats. 

6416.  I  simply  meant  to  ask  whether  in  your 
opinion  a  rabbit,  as  a  general  rule,  could  be  substituted 
for  other  warm-blooded  animals,  say  a  dog  or  a  cat  ? 
— As  a  general  rule  it  is,  because  it  is  much  more 
tenacious  of  life  and  much  cheaper. 

6417.  But  there  are  cases  you  think  in  which  it 
could  not  be  substituted  ? — I  should  not  like  to  ex- 
press any  definite  opinion  on  that  subject. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Mr. 

G.  R.  Jesse. 

20  Dec.  1875. 


Monday,  20th  December  1875. 

Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chaik. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Kaeslake,  M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq. 


John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  George  Richard  Jesse  recalled  and  further  examined. 


6418.  {Chairman.)  When  your  last  examination 
closed,  we  understood  that  you  wished  to  say  some- 
thing more  ? — Yes. 

6419.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  it  is  ? 
— The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  wishes 
to  observe,  that  evidence,  such  as  it  has  been  giving 
to  Hei'  Majesty's  Commissioners,  of  the  torture  of 
animals  for  so-termed  scientific  objects,  the  corrupting 
moral  influence  generated  by  these  practices,  and  the 
errors  and  fallacies  spread  abromi  by  them,  it  can 
continue  to  give,  if  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Commission 
is  not  satisfied  that,  from  the  mouths  of  vivisectors, 
the  Society  has  proved  them  to  be  all  that  it  has 
asserted  of  them  in  the  opening  statement  which  it 
made  before  this  Commission.  The  Society  wishes 
respectfully  to  inquire  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners if  they  are  convinced  on  these  points,  and  if 
not,  what  further  evidence  they  require  ? 

6420.  The  Commission  have  given  you  the  oppor- 
tunity which  we  understood  you  to  ask  for,  to  give 
further  evidence  before  us,  and  we  are  now  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  yon  ? — Very  good.  Then 
we  wish  to  tender  in  further  evidence  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  eminent  surgeon,  who 
has  said,  "  Anatomy  is  already  looked  on  with  pre- 
"  judice  ;  let  not  its  professors  unnecessarily  incur  the 
"  censures  of  the  humane.  Experiments  (wisec- 
"  tions)  have  never  been  the  means  of  discovery  ; 
"  and  the  survey  of  what  has  been  attempted  of  late 
"  years  will  prove  that  the  opening  of  living  animals 
"  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  error  than  to  enforce 
"  the  just  views  taken  fi-om  anatomy  and  the  natural 
"  motions."  Again,  Sir  Charles  observes,  "  In  a 
"  foreign  review  of  my  former  papers  the  results  have 
"  been  considered  in  favour  of  experiments  (on  living 
"  animals).  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  deductions 
"  from  anatomy  ;  and  I  have  had  recourse  to  experi- 
"  ments,  not  to  form  my  opinions,  but  to  impress 
"  them  on  others.  It  must  be  my  apology,  that  my 
"  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  were  lost  whilst  I 
"  urged  my  statements  on  the  ground  of  observation 
"  alone." 

I  will  now  quote  from  "  The  Life  and  Labours  of 
"  Sir  Charles  Bell,  by  Amedee  Pichot,  M.D. 
^'  London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 


"  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  1860."  At 
page  68,  speaking  of  one  of  his  ideas,  he  says,  "  He 
"  thought  more  of  it  for  his  own  gratification  than  for 
"  the  benefit  of  others,  and  at  last  brought  himself  to 
"  a  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  his  discovery  was 
"  the  egotistical  gratification  of  a  scientific  vanity. 
"  In  this  point  of  view  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of 
"  barbarism  to  sacrifice  living  animals  to  his  fruitless 
"  experiments.    '  I  should  be  writing,'  he  said  to  his 
"  brother,  'but  I  cannot  proceed  without  making 
"  '  some  experiments,  which  are  so  unpleasant  to 
"  '  make,  that  I  defer  them.     You  will  think  me 
"  '  silly,  but  I  cannot  perfectly  convince  myself  that 
"  '  I  am  authorised  in  nature  or  religion  to  do  these 
"  '  cruelties.    For  what  ?     For  a  little  egotism  or 
"  '  self-aggrandisement.     And   yet,   what   are  my 
"  '  experiments  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
"  '  daily  done  for  nothing  ?  '    This  sensibility  made 
"  Sir  Astley  Cooper  smile,  for  to  his  human  autopsies 
"  he  added  hecatombs  of  animals.    Fortunately,  too, 
"  it  did  not  prevent  Charles  Bell  from  becoming  a 
"  brilliant  operator.     His  '  System    of    Operative  ' 
"  '  Surgery'  (a  work  published  in  1807,  which  has 
"  gone  through  three  editions)  contained  no  descrip- 
"  tion  of  an  operation  he  had  not  himself  performed  ; 
"  from  '  bleeding  in  the  arm,  to  lithotomy  Avith  the 
"  '  knife  alone  ;  from  tying  the  umbilical  cord,  to  the 
"  '  Csesarian  section.' "    So  that  in  his  case,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant   operators,    vivisection   was  not 
necessary.    At  page  127  I  find  this,  "  In  his  study  of 
"  the  system  of  circulation,  as  in  that  of  the  nerves, 
"  Charles  Bell  was  necessarily  compelled  to  make 
"  more  than  one  experiment  in  comparative  anatomy, 
"  but  he  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  torturing 
"  animals,  which  he  considered,  in   most  cases,  a 
"  useless  act  of  cruely,  less  certain  in  result  than  was 
"  commonly  supposed,  and  less  profitable  than  an 
"  attentive  study  of  pathological  phenomena,  because 
"  vivisection  not  only  alters  the  substance  of  the 
"  mutilated  organs,  but  disturbs,  more  or  less  pro- 
"  foundly,  the  natural  condition  of  life,  and  excites 
"  through    pain    iri'egular   motions,  difiering  from 
"  those  expected  or  previously  observed,  <fec.  He 
"  admits  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
"  best  and  most  virtuous  men  he  has  ever  known,  but 
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"  that  for  his  own  part  he  never  could  convince  himself 
"  either  by  the  experiments  he  witnessed  or  by  any 
"  of  those  related  to  him."  At  page  140  I  find  this, 
"  The  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  demonstrated  as 
"  regards  animals,  but  man  has  not  been  subjected  to 
"  these  experiments  like  rabbits  and  pigeons.  Patlio- 
"  logy  alone  could  not  tell  us  whether  there  is  a 
"  perfect  identity  here  between  the  human  and 
<'  animal  creation."  At  page  118  it  says,  speaking 
of  an  experiment  which  he  wished  to  perform,  that 
"  he  never  could  be  induced  to  make  the  first  experi- 
"  ment  on  a  human  subject,"  though  he  tried  it  on  a 
monkey.  Our  object  in  reading  those  two  passages  is 
to  show  the  tendencies  on  the  part  of  these  men  not 
to  stop  with  the  animals  in  their  experiments. 

(  The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.') 

(After  a  short  time,  lie  was  again  called  in.) 

6421.  {Chairman.)  The  Commission  wish  me  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  opinions  of  this  writer  upon 

Sir  Charles  Bell  and  his  conduct  ? — Excuse  me 

for  interrupting  you,  but  I  am  not  reading  the  opinions 
of  Pichot,  but  those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  himself. 

6422.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  first  what  the  Com- 
mission wish  me  to  say,  which  is  that  their  opinion  is 
that  the  views  of  this  writer  upon  Sir  Charles  Bell  are 
not  evidence  which  is  likely  to  assist  them  in  forming 
their  judgment  ? — I  thought  I  had  confined  myself  to 
what  he  quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Bell's  writings  ;  but 
at  all  events  in  future  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  I  can, 
in  reading  from  the  book,  to  confine  myself  to  Bell's 
statements. 

6423.  You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  the 
third  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  and  we  are  desirous  now  to  bring  your 
evidence  within  proper  and  practicable  limits  ? — Of 
course.  I  have  no  -wish  to  the  contrary.  1  am  not 
here  from  pleasure.  Then  at  page  202  1  read  this  : 
"  '  Pain,'  remarks  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his  '  Anatomy 
"  and  Philosophy  of  Expression,'  '  is  affirmed  to  be  an 
"  '  unmitigated  evil  ;  yet  pain  is  necessary  to  our 
"  '  existence.  At  birth  it  rouses  the  dormant  faculties, 
"  '  and  gives  us  consciousness.  To  imagine  the  ab- 
"  '  sence  of  pain  is  not  only  to  imagine  a  new  state  of 
"  '  being,  but  a  change  in  the  earth  and  all  upon  it. 
"  '  As  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
"  '  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  the  human  body  must 
"  '  have  weight.  It  must  have  bones  as  columns  of 
"  '  support  and  levers  for  the  action  of  the  muscles  ; 
"  '  and  this  mechanical  structure  implies  a  comphca- 
"  '  tion  and  delicacy  of  texture  beyond  our  concep- 
"  '  tion.  For  that  fine  texture  a  sensibility  to  pain  is 
"  '  destined  to  be  the  protection  ;  it  is  the  safeguard 
"  '  of  the  body  ;  it  makes  us  ahve  to  those  injm-ies 
"  '  which  would  otherwise  destroy  us,  and  arms  us  to 
"  '  avoid  them.' "  We  give  that  evidence  from  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  because  it  is  stated  that  many  of  these 
experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  alleviation 
of  pnin.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  pain  may  be 
in  time  entirely  abolished. 

At  page  198  there  is  this  quotation  from  Sir  Charles 
Bell :  "  Whoever  has  sat  on  a  sunny  stone  in  the  midst 
"  of  a  stream,  and  played  with  the  osier  twigs  and 
"  running  waters,  must,  if  he  have  a  soul,  remember 
"  the  day  should  he  live  a  hundred  years ;  and  to 
"  return  to  such  a  spot  after  twenty  years  of  a  strug- 
"  gliug  life  in  the  great  world  of  man's  invention  ;  to 
"  come  back  thus  to  nature  in  her  simjjle  guise  ;  again 
"  to  look  up  to  the  same  dark  hill  ;  again  to  the  same 
"  trees,  still  in  their  youth  and  freshness  ;  the  same 
"  clear  running  waters  ; — if  he  can  do  this,  and  think 
"  himself  better  than  a  cork  floating  on  the  stream,  he 
"  has  more  conceit  than  I."  The  book  proceeds  : 
"  The  great  Newton,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
"  uttered  this  memorable  sentiment :  '  I  do  not  know 
"  '  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I 

'  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
"  '  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then 
"  '  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
■ "  '  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all 
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"  '  undiscovered  before  me.'  "    Men  are  very  apt  to 

exaggerate  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  they  call    G.  R.  Jeite. 

them.  We  think  it  is  well  to  show  what  a  really  great   

mind  thought  of  his  discoveries,  which  were  of  vast  ^0  Dec.  1875. 
importance  to  mankind. 

6424.  You  must  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  that  we 
have  many  of  us  heard  that  passage  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  before  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6425.  And  that  what  we  want  is  evidence  which 
has  some  reference  to  the  question  of  trying  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals,  into  which  alone  the 
Crown  has  commissioned  us  to  inquire ;  and  the 
evidence  which  you  have  given  us  in  the  two  last 
passages  appeared  to  me  not  to  have  the  smallest 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  subject  referred  to  us  by 
the  Crown  ? — I  am  sorry,  my  Lord,  you  should  think 
so.  To  us  they  seem  very  cogent  and  to  the  point, 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  just  stated.  I  have  given 
the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  modern  surgeon.  I  will 
now  give  the  opinion  of  a  Roman  surgeon,  as  cor- 
roborating Sir  Charles  Bell.  I  have  here  a  translation  , 
of  the  eight  books  of  Celsus  on  Medicine,  second  edi- 
tion, by  G.  F.  Collier,  M.D.  London  :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  1831.    At  page  7  I  find  this  :  "  But  now 

"  remains   the 

"  most  appalling." 

6426.  Do  you  quote  that  as  showing  anything 
beai'ing  upon  the  subject  to  which  our  inquiry  has 
reference  ? — I  am  surprised,  my  Lord  (I  say  it  with 
all  courtesy),  that  you  should  ask  me  such  a  question. 
I  am  reading,  as  I  said,  the  opinion  of  a  Roman 
medical  man  on  the  subject  of  vivisection. 

6427.  You  think  it  calculated  to  assist  us  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  ? — I  should  think  so,  most  decidedly. 
Most  emphatically  do  I  say  so.  It  ought  to  do  so. 
That  he  was  no  ordinary  man  this  is  a  jaroof :  here  is 
a  translation  of  his  book  by  an  English  physician, 
made  only  a  few  years  ago.    At  page  13,  I  find  this  : 

"  To  return  to  

"  conformable  to  humanity."    I  propose  now  to  quote 
from  the  "  Sporting  Magazine,"  January  1825. 

6428.  What  do  you  propose  to  read  us  the 
"  Sporting  Magazine  "  for  ? — To  show  the  opinion  of 
a  very  skilful  man,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  regard  to 
vivisection. 

6429.  In  the  year  1825  ?— That  is  the  date  of  this 
volume  ;  perhaps  not  of  the  particular  number  of  the 
"  Sporting  Magazine." 

{The  witness  ivas  directed  to  withdraw.) 

(After  a  shoj-t  time  he  was  again  called  in.) 

6430.  (Chairman.)  The  Commission  wish  you  to 
confine  yourself  to  evidence  directly  calculated  to 
assist  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  point 
referred  to  them,  and  they  wish  me  to  repeat  to  you 
their  opinion  that  some  of  the  passages  which  you 
have  recently  quoted  are  not  of  that  character  'i — 
Well,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  because  the  evidence 
that  our  society  wishes  to  tender  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission through  me,  the  Commission  thinks  is  not  to 
the  purpose. 

6431.  The  Commission  think  that  some  of  that 
which  you  have  tendered  is  not  at  all  calculated  to 
assist  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  They  Avish 
you  in  your  future  evidence  to  furnish  them  with  that 
which  may  render  them  some  assistance  ? — That  is 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  all  along  ;  it  appears 
that  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  thought  that  the  opinion 
of  this  man,  this  veterinary  surgeon,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  had,  at  all  events,  a  value  as  his 
opinion. 

6432.  What  we  understand  you  to  tender  to  us  is 
an  opinion  ? — I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  it  because  it  is  in  the  "  Sporting  Magazine  ; "  it  is 
anything  but  trifling. 

6433.  What  we  understand  you  to  tender  to  us  is 
an  opinion  expressed  in  the  "  Sporting  Magazine"  in 
1825,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  20  years  before  the 
discovery  of  anaesthetics,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Martin  ? — Yes. 

•  2 
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Mr.  6434.  We  do  not  think  that  that  is  calculated  to  assist 

G.  R.  Jesse,  us  in  the  inquiry  which  we  are  prosecuting  ? — I  am 
"  _  sorry  to  hear  it,  because  we  thought  we  had  convinced 
20  ec.  18/5.  ^j^g  Commission  by  this  time  that  as  to  so-called 
experimenting  on  animals  under  auEBSthetics,  it  was, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  mere  delusion  and  a 
snare  in  regard  to  the  public.  Among  those  that  I 
mentioned,  I  gave  a  very  recent  instance  in  which 
Professor  Ferrier  was  concerned,  and  you  saw  what 
that  amounted  to, — the  animals  uttering  shrieks  and 
gnawing  their  own  legs,  and  giving  excessive  manifes- 
tations of  agony  ;  and  yet  one  gentleman  says  they 
felt  no  more  than  a  pianoforte.  We  will  leave  the 
pubhc  to  judge  of  that,  Avith  the  common  sense  of  the 
English  nation. 

6435.  We  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness,  in  yonv  future  evidence,  to  give  us  what  is 
directly  to  the  point  ? — I  must  hold  my  ground  as  to 
that.  I  believe  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing.  We 
differ,  unfortunately,  in  opinion.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
come  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  this 
very  painful  business  ;  and  not  one  word  should  I  say, 
except  what  I  think  is  tending  to  that  end.  Then  am 
I  to  understand  that  you  decline  to  receive  this  ? 

6436.  We  do  ? — Very  good.  The  next  book  I  will 
refer  to  is,  "  Memoirs  of  John  Abernethj%  with  a  view 
"  of  his  Lectures,  &c.,  by  George  Macilwain,  Fellow 
"  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons.  Third  edition. 
"  London:  Hatchard  and  Company,  Piccadilly,  1856." 
These  are  the  words  of  Abernethy  himself,  at 
page  212:  "Mr.  Hunter,  whom  I  should  not  have 
"  believed  to  be  very  scrupulous  about  inflicting  suf- 
"  ferings  upon  animals,  nevertheless  censures  Spalan- 
"  zani  for  the  unmeaning  repetition  of  similar  experi- 
"  ments.  Having  resolved  publicly  to  express  my 
"  own  opinion  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I  choose 
"  the  present  opportunity  to  do  it,  because  I  believe 
"  Spalauzani  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  have  tor- 
"  tured  and  destroyed  animals  in  vain.  I  do  not 
"  perceive  that  in  the  two  principal  subjects  which 
"  he  sought  to  elucidate,  he  has  added  any  important 
"  fact  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  ;  besides,  some  of  his 
"  experiments  are  of  a  nature  that  a  good  man  would 
"  have  blushed  to  think  of,  and  a  wise  man  ashamed 
"  to  publish,  for  they  prove  no  fact  requiring  to  be 
"  proved,  and  only  show  that  the  aforesaid  Abbe  was 
"  a  filthy-minded  fellow." 

At  page  99  of  the  same  book  I  find  this  :  "  In  the 

"  foregoing  most 

"  alluring  science." 

6437.  Is  that  last  passage  Mr.  Macilwain's  opinion 
or  Mr.  Abernethy's  ? — Tlie  former  quotation  that  I 
I'ead  from  the  book  is  in  Abernethy's  own  words. 
This  is  partly  from  Abernethy  and  partly  from  himself, 
Mr.  Macilwain  ;  most  of  it  from  Macilwain. 

6438.  We  have  had  Mr.  Macilwain  as  a  witness 
here  before  us,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
read  his  sentiments  to  us  from  a  book  ? — I  do  not  know, 
my  Lord ;  you  may  not  have  exhausted  the  subject 
through  Mr.  Macilwain  ;  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
you  did  not.  At  page  101  I  read  this,  "  As  we  have 
already  observed  we  think  it  demonstrable." 

6439.  Whose  sentiments  are  these  that  you  are 
reading  now  ? — I  do  not  see  any  inverted  commas ; 
therefore  if  they  are  not  wanting  through  error,  it 
would  be  Mr.  Macilwain's. 

6440.  Then  we  will  dispense  with  them,  if  you 
please  ? — Just  as  you  please.  Of  course,  my  Lord,  you 
have  the  power  to  receive  or  reject  what  you  like,  I 
suppose.  And  that  I  suppose  applies  to  any  other 
passages  giving  Mr.  Macilwain's  opinion. 

6441.  Yes  ?— Very  good,  I  will  now  give  the 
opinion  of  a  man  of  the  very  first  eminence  and  who 
is  still  with  us.  Sir  William  Fergusson. 

6442.  We  have  had  Sir  William  Fergusson's 
evidence ;  we  have  already  heard  his  opinion,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  hear  it  therefore  through  you  ? — It  is 
not  through  me.  This  is  evidence  which  he  gave  in 
a  court  of  justice  on  oath. 

6443.  We  do  not  wish  to  receive  it  ? — Very  good. 
He  says  that  he  performed  experiments  once  himself, 


and  that  he  now  regrets  it.  When  I  had  the  honour 
of  attending  here  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  asked  if 
the  Royal  Commission  could  supply  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  (of  course  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Commission  to  give  all  information  possible  on 
this  subject  throughout  the  kingdom)  with  the  Croo- 
nian  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Ferrier  to  the 
Royal  Society.  As  I  have  stated,  there  is  an  abstract 
published  of  it  by  the  publishers  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
but  we  made  application  for  the  lecture  itself,  which 
the  society  thinks  it  highly  desirable  to  have. 

6444.  You  have  not  obtained  it  ? — No,  I  applied 
to  you  for  it,  but  I  have  not  received  it. 

6444a.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  furnish  you 
with  information  ;  we  are  looking  to  you  for  informa- 
tion ? — That  lecture  would  put  me  in  the  way  of  giving 
it  to  you. 

6445.  Will  you  proceed  with  anything  which  you 
wish  to  say  to  us  ? — Certainly.  Then  you  will  not 
supply  us  with  that  ? 

6446.  We  are  not  possessed  of  it  ? — But  you  have 
the  power  to  call  for  books  and  records  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission,  and  I  thought  that  you  might 
supply  us  with  it. 

6447.  We  cannot  undertake  to  supply  the  society 
with  information,  we  are  looking  to  you  for  informa- 
tion ? — I  imagined  you  had  the  power  granted  to  you 
by  Her  Majesty  to  call  for  that  very  thing  ;  and  then 
if  you  did,  it  would  place  it  in  our  power  to  tender  it 
as  evidence. 

6448.  (Mr.  Huxley^  Has  the  society  applied  to 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis,  the  publishers  to  the 
Royal  Society  ? — Yes. 

6449.  Did  they  refuse  to  sell  a  copy  of  their  pro- 
ceedings containing  that  lecture  ? — I  never  said  it  was 
in  the  proceedings.  I  said  there  was  an  abstract  of 
it.  The  abstract  we  have  ;  but  what  I  applied  for 
before  was  the  lecture  itself  and  not  the  abstract. 

6450.  Has  the  lecture  ever  been  printed  — I  do  not 
know ;  not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

6451.  Have  you  inquired  of  the  Royal  Society  ? — 
Of  their  publishers  we  have. 

6452.  Have  you  inquired  at  the  ofEce  of  the  Royal 
Society  itself? — No  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  out  of  the 
course  of  business;  that  they  would  consider  it  an 
intrusion  on  our  part  to  ask  it ;  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers would  be  the  proper  persons  to  apply  to.  If 
we  could  get  it  by  apjiiying  there  we  would  apply 
very  soon.  I  suppose  you  have  no  intention  to  convey 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  we  could  have  it  by  application  ? 

6453.  I  have  no  intention  to  convey  any  impression 
whatever.  I  have  asked  you  a  question,  and  I  now 
have  your  answer? — Very  good;  that  is  very  clear 
then.  I  will  now  quote  from  the  "Edinburgh  Medical 
"  and  Surgical  Journal,  Volume  63,  Article  1.  An 
"  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  and  Treat- 
"  ment  of  Asphyxia,  by  John  E.  Erichsen,  Lecturer 
"  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  West- 
"  minster  Hospital,  London."  You  smile,  my  Lord, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  that  title  which 
should  call  forth  smiles.  At  pages  16  and  17  I  find 
this  

6454.  (Mr.  Erichsen.)  Will  you  give  the  date  of 
that,  please? — January  1845. 

6455.  Thirty  years  ago — It  is  none  the  less  true 
for  that,  I  suppose  ? 

6456.  No ;  but  I  have  a  special  reason  for  men- 
tioning it  ? — "Experiment  9.  Three  mongrel  terriers 
"  A,  B,  and  C,  were  properly  secured  in  such  a  way 
"  that  their  heads  might  be  brought  into  close  appo- 
"  sition.  A  tube,  furnished  witii  a  stop-cock,  was 
"  then  introduced  into  the  proximal  end  of  the  left 
"  carotid  artery  of  A,  and  another  into  that  of  the 
"  right  carotid  artery  of  C.  These  vessels  had  pre- 
"  viously  been  ligatured  beyond  the  point  at  which 
"  the  pipes  were  introduced,  so  that  no  ha3raorrhage 
"  might  occur.  The  force  of  the  heart's  impulse  in 
"  the  lateral  dogs  A  and  C  was  now  measured  by  the 
"  hEemadynamometer." 

6457.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  repeating  what 
you  read  to  us  on  a  former  occasion,  are  you  not  ?— 
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Not  knoAvingly,  certainly.  In  fact  I  am  certain  that 
I  did  not  read  it  before.  What  I  was  reading  on  the 
last  occasion  was  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Raid,  in  wliich 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Erichsen. 

6458.  But  are  you  going  to  read  to  us  over  again 
the  same  thing  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  am  too  good  a 
man  of  business,  I  hope,  to  do  that.  The  passage 
proceeds,  "  and  found  to  amount  to  from  4^  to  5  inches 
"  in  each  of  them.  A  tube,  furnished  with  a  stop- 
<'  cock,  was  next  adapted  to  the  trachea  of  the  centre 
"  dog  B,  and  a  pipe  was  introduced  into  the  distal 
"  extremities  of  both  its  carotid  arteries,  which  were 
"  tied  below  the  point  at  which  the  ])ipes  were  in- 
"  serted.  The  animal  did  not  appear  in  the  least  to 
"  suffer  from  the  ligature  of  both  these  arteries.  One 
"  of  the  jugular  veins  of  the  centre  dog  was  then 
"  exposed,  and  a  ligature  was  passed  under  it,  in 
"  order  that  it  might  be  punctured,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
"  occurrence  of  plethora  and  apoplexy,  when  the 
"  carotid  arteries  of  the  two  lateral  dogs  were  con- 
"  nected  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  central 
"  one.  The  pipes  in  the  carotid  artery  of  A  and  C 
"  were  then  adapted,  by  means  of  connecting  pieces,  to 
"  those  in  the  central  dog,  and  were,  besides,  tightly 
"  tied  together,  so  that  they  could  not  slip  during  the 
"  struggles  of  the  animal.  When  this  arrangement 
"  had  been  properly  and  securely  made,  the  trachea 
"  of  the  centre  dog  was  closed,  the  jugular  vein  was 
"  punctured,  and  the  stop-cocks  connecting  its  carotid 
"  arteries  with  those  of  the  lateral  dogs  were  opened. 
"  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the  vertebrals  of  the 
"  dog  B  (the  centre  one)  were  compressed  with  the 
"  fingers  of  an  assistant,  in  order  that  the  circulation 
"  through  the  brain  might  be  confined  as  nearly  as 
"  possible  to  arterial  blood.  The  centre  dog  remained 
*'  quiet  for  about  a  minute  and  a  quarter  ;  it  then 
"  beo^an  to  struggle  ;  and  in  three  minutes  all  move- 
"  ment  had  ceased,  and  animal  life  was  extinct.  The 
"  distal  extremities  of  the  carotid  arteries  of  the 
"  centre  dog  were  then  examined,  as  tliey  had  been 
"  several  times  during  the  experiment,  and  were 
"  found  still  to  pulsate,  although  somewhat  feebly, 
"  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood  sent  direct  from  the 
"  hearts  of  the  lateral  dogs.  Nearly  a  pint  of  blood 
"  had  flowed  from  the  jugular  vein  during  the  experi- 
"  ment,  so  that  the  animal  had  clearly  not  died  from 
"  pletliora.  The  lateral  dogs  were  both  alive,  but 
"  evidently  enfeebled  by  loss  of  blood  ;  and  on  the 
"  pressure  in  the  carotid  artery  of  one  of  them  being 
"  measured  by  the  luiemadynamomcter  it  was  found  to 
"  amount  to  not  more  than  3  or  3^  inches  of  mercury. 

The  centre  dog  was  opened  about  10  minutes  after 
"  its  death,  by  which  time  the  action  of  the  heart  had 
"  entirely  ceased."  I  would  go  on  with  more  of  these 
experiments,  but  I  think  one  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  go  down  in  evidence  that  others  are 
detailed  in  the  same  journal. 

6459.  (^Mr.  Erichsen.^  Those  experiments  were 
made  by  me,  in  conjunction  partly  ^vith  Dr.  Sharpey, 
from  a  gi-ant.  We  were  appointed  in  the  year  1842  by 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  asphyxia.  A  grant  of 
money  was  given  by  that  Association  for  that  purpose. 
Those  experiments  were  made  for  the  Association 
and  reported  to  the  Association,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  fortliem  to  award  to  me  their  large  Fotliergil- 
lian  gold  medal,  the  only  time  that  itlnis  been  awarded, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  to  the  present 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  for  other  experiments 
on  the  same  subject.  Are  you  aware  of  those  facts  ? 
— No.  I  was  not  aware  of  all  of  them.  I  think  I  was 
aware  of  one,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  till  I  look  further 
at  this  one  which  I  referred  to  just  now.  I  see  that 
this  is  a  report  laid  before  the  British  Association  ; 
that  is  all  that  1  know  in  regard  to  what  you  have 
just  stated.  But  what  you  have  just  stated  does  not 
alter  the  views  of  our  society  about  these  experiments 
at  all ;  it  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  them.  I  think 
they  are  experiments  from  which  conclusions  were 
drawn  which  Dr.  Reid  afterwards,  from  his  experi- 
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ments,  differed  from.    I  think  it  will  be  found  in  my  Mr. 
previous  evidence  that  they  led  to  inaccurate  results.     G.  JR.  Jeste, 
Bayle,  "  Dictionaire  Historique  et  Critique  de  Pierre 
Bayle.  Paris,  1820  ;  "  12th  volume  ;  article,  "  Rora-  20Dec^5, 
rius  ; "  page  593  ;  note  C.    I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
to  try  to  get  in  evidence  of  the  nature  which  the 
Commission  has  declined  to  receive.    The  Chairman 
knows  Bayle's  Dictionary  very  well,  no  doubt.  I 
am  not  aware  if  Bayle  was  a   vivisector,  but  he 
has  been  quoted  by  Lecky,  on  the  subject  of  vivisec- 
tion, in  his  "  History  of  European  Morals." 

6460.  (Chai?-ma7i.)  You  can  put  in  the  reference, 
cannot  you  ? — Yes,  I  can  do  so ;  but  we  prefer  reading 
the  passage ;  it  is  very  short. 

6460a.  Will  you  put  in  the  reference,  i£  you  please  ? 
— As  I  have  stated,  it  is  at  page  593  ;  note  C  ;  article, 
"  Rorarius." 

The  next  book  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the  "  Hand- 
"  book  of  Physiology,  by  William  Senhouse  Kirkes, 
"  M.D.,  edited  by  W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lec- 
"  turer  on  Physiology  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
"  St.  Bartholomew's  llospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Eva- 
"  lina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Eighth  edition. 
"  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1872." 
We  produce  this  work  in  evidence  as  a  handbook 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  men,  and  to  show  what 
teaching  they  receive, —  teaching  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  society,  tends  to  demoralise  their  minds  and  to 
render  them  inhuman.  At  page  182  I  find  this: 
"  Some  experiments,  performed  by  Dr.  Kellie,  ap- 
"  peared  to  establish  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
*'  But  Dr.  Burrows,  liaving  repeated  tliese  experi- 
"  ments  and  performed  additional  ones,  obtaineil  dif- 
"  ferent  results.  He  found  that  in  animals  bled  to 
"  death  without  any  aperture  being  made  in  the 
"  cranium,  the  brain  became  pale  and  ana;niic,  like 
"  other  parts.  And  in  proof  that  during  life  the 
"  cerebi'al  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  same 
"  general  circumstances  that  influence  the  circulation 
"  elsewhere,  he  found  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
"  vessels  in  rabbits  killed  by  strangling  or  drowning  ; 
"  while  in  others  killed  \)j  prussic  acid,  he  observed 
"  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
"  cranium  was  determined  by  the  position  in  which 
"  the  animal  was  placed  after  death,  the  cerebral  ves- 
"  sels  being  congested  when  the  animal  was  suspended 
"  with  its  head  downwards,  and  comparatively  emi)ty 
"  when  the  animal  was  kept  suspended  by  the  ears." 
We  think  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to 
make  these  young  men  try  these  so-called  experiments 
in  their  lodgings  and  elsewhere.  I  fancy  it  is  pretty 
well  known  what  they  do  do  to  a  certain  extent  in 
that  way. 

6461.  Before  you  go  any  further,  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  you  how  many  pages  there  are  of  the  book 
altogether  ? — There  are  835  pages. 

6462.  You  do  not  propose  to  read  any  large  part  of 
them,  do  you  ? — No  ;  they  are  short  passages  that  I 
propose  to  read. 

6463.  In  your  opinion,  have  they  any  special  ap- 
propriateness to  this  inquiry  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

6464.  You  have  already  referred  to  the  whole  book 
as  objectionable  in  your  view  ? — When  you  say  the 
whole  book,  there  may  be  parts  of  the  book  which  are 
exceedingly  proper.  If  it  tells  you  how  to  set  the 
broken  leg  of  a  man,  for  instance,  I  should  consider 
that  quite  the  right  thing. 

6465.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  little  while 
ago,  tiiat  you  referred  to  the  whole  book  ? — I  do,  as 
far  as  it  is  imbued  with  that  principle.  I  am  not  going 
to  condenni  every  page  in  the  book.  The  next  passage 
I  will  read  is  at  page  206  :  "  The  great  force  of  the 
"  inspiratory  efforts  during  apncea  was  well  shown  in 
"  some  of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  Medico- 
"  Chirurgical  Society's  Committee  on  Suspended  Ani- 
"  mation.  On  inserting  a  glass  tube  into  the  trachea 
"  of  a  dog,  and  immersing  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
"  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  respiratory  efibrts  during 
"  apncea  were  so  great  as  to  draw  the  mercury  four 
"  inches  up  the  tube.  The  influence  of  the  same 
"  force  was  shown  in  other  experiments,  in  which  the 
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Mr.         "  heads  of  animals  were  immersed  both  in  mercury 
G.  R.  Jesse.    "  and  in  liquid  plaster  of  Paris.    In  both  cases  the 
■  "  material  was  found,  after  death,  to  have  been  drawn 

ao  Dec.  1875.  j^^^^       ^j^^  bronchial  tubes,  filhug  the  tissue  of 

"  the  lungs."  Then  at  page  229  I  find  this :  "  In 
"  some  experiments  performed  by  a  committee  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  Medico-Chirui-gical  Society  to  inves- 
"  tigate  the  subject  of  suspended  animation,  it  was 
"  found  that,  in  the  dog,  during  simple  apnoea,  i.e., 
"  simple  privation  of  air,  as  by  plugging  the  trachea, 
"  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements 
"  after  the  animal  had  been  deprived  of  air  was 
J  "  4  minutes  5  seconds,  the  extremes  being  3  mi- 

"  nutes  30  seconds  and  4  minutes  40  seconds.  The 
"  average  duration  of  the  heart's  action,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  was  7  minutes  II  seconds,  the  extremes 
"  being  6  minutes  40  seconds  and  7  minutes  45 
"  seconds.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  on  an 
"  average,  the  heart's "  action  continues  for  3  minutes 
"15  seconds  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  make 
"  respiratory  etForts.  A  very  similar  relation  was 
"  observed  in  the  rabbit.  Recovery  never  took  place 
"  after  the  heart's  action  had  ceased."  Then  lower 
down  on  the  same  page  it  says  :  "  In  proof  of  the 
"  correctness  of  this  explanation,  it  was  found  that 
"  when  two  dogs  of  the  same  size,  one,  however, 
"  having  his  windpipe  plugged,  the  other  not,  were 
"  submerged  at  the  same  moment,  and  taken  out  after 
"  being  under  Avater  for  two  minutes,  the  former  re- 
"  covered  on  removal  of  the  plug,  and  the  latter 
"  did  not." 

6466.  You  quote  these  as  instances  of  experiments 
described  in  that  book  which  you  consider  to  be  very 
cruel  experiments,  do  not  you  ? — I  do  consider  them 
very  cruel. 

6467.  I  mean  that  is  the  purpose  of  your  quoting 
them  ? — Tliat  is  partly  the  purpose,  and  also  what  I 
before  stated,  to  show  how  the  young  are  being 
educated. 

6468.  But  are  those  examples  fair  samples  of  what 
you  wish  us  to  gather  from  that  book  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  "  fair  samples  ?  " 

6469.  What  I  mean  is,  do  they  sufficiently  indicate 
the  sort  of  conclusion  which  you  wish  us  to  draw 
from  the  contents  of  that  book  ? — I  do  not  exactly  see 
what  you  are  leading  up  to. 

6470.  What  I  am  pointing  at  is  this  :  I  want  to 
know  why  we  should  have  any  more  examples  read 
to  us  when  the  whole  book  has  been  already  put  in  by 
you  as  evidence  — But  I  do  not  put  in  the  whole 
book  in  that  way.  I  say  it  is  imbued  with  that,  but  I 
do  not  say  that  every  page  contains  cruelties. 

6471.  But  do  you  mean  to  read  to  us  every  page 
that  does  ? — No,  I  do  not  ;  I  have  taken  a  selection. 

6472.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  be  limited  in  your 
selection  ? — I  am  so. 

6473.  We  think  that  you  had  rather  forgotten  that 
our  time,  and  your  time,  and  all  time,  is  limited  ? — 
You  do  me  an  injustice  in  that.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
all  time  being  limited  ;  that  remains  to  be  proved  ; 
but  as  to  my  time,  1  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

Then  at  page  244  I  find  this  :  '•  Walther  found  that 
"  rabliits  and  dogs,  when  tied  to  a  board  and  exposed 
"  to  a  hot  sun,  reached  a  temperature  of  114-8°  F., 
"  and  then  died.  Cases  of  sunstroke  furnish  us  with 
"  similar  examples  in  the  case  of  man ;  for  it  would 
"  seem  that  here  death  ensues  chiefly  or  solely  from 
"  elevation  of  the  temperature."  A  little  lower  down 
on  the  same  page  I  read  this  :  "  From  experiments  by 
"  Walther,  it  appears  that  rabbits  can  be  cooled  down 
"  to  48°  F.  before  they  die,  if  artificial  respiration  be 
"  kept  up.  Cooled  down  to  64°  F.  they  cannot  recover, 
"  unless  external  warmth  be  applied  together  with 
"  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration.  Rabbits 
"  not  cooled  below  77°  F.  recover  by  external  warmth 
"  alone."  Then  come  some  experiments  extracted 
from  Magendie,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin, — experiments 
on  dogs,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read 
them.  We  have  abstained  as  much  as  possible  fi'om 
going  upon  the  continent ;  we  have  got  enough  at 
home.    I  should  Hke  a  note,  however,  taken  that  it  is 


in  the  book.    Then  at  page  250  I  find  this  :  "  One  of 

"  the  most  notable  effects  of  starvation,  as  might  be 
"  expected,  is  loss  of  weight,  the  loss  being  greatest 
*'  at  first,  as  a  rule,  but  afterwards  not  varying  very 
"  much,  day  by  day,  until  death  ensues.  Chpssat 
"  found  that  the  ultimate  proportional  loss  was,  in 
"  different  animals  experimented  on,  almost  exactly 
"  the  same,  death  occurring  when  the  body  had  lost 
"  two  fifths  (40  per  cent.)  of  its  original  weight.''  At 
page  251,  "  The  efl-ect  of  starvation  on  the  tempera- 
"  ture  of  the  various  animals  experimented  on  by 
"  Chossat  was  very  marked."  Then  at  page  295, 
"  under  the  heading,  "  Digestion  of  the  stomach  after 
"  death,''  I  find  this  passage :  "  This  phenomenon  is 
"  not  unfrequently  observed  in  post-mortem  exami- 
"  nations  of  the  human  body ;  but,  as  Dr.  Pavy 
"  observes,  the  effect  may  be  rendered  by  experiment 
"  more  strikingly  manifest.  '  If,  for  instance,'  he 
"  remarks,  '  an  animal,  as  a  rabbit  be  killed  at  a 
"  '  period  of  digestion,  and  afterward  exposed  to 
"  '  artificial  warmth  to  prevent  its  temperature  from 
"  '  falling,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  many  of  the 
"  '  surrounding  parts,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
"  '  dissolved,'  "  and  so  on.  Lower  down  on  the  same 
page  I  read,  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea 
"  of  Bernard,  that  the  living  stomach  finds  protection 
"  from  its  secretion  in  the  presence  of  epithalium  and 
"  mucus,  which  are  constantly  renewed  in  the  same 
"  degree  that  they  are  constantly  dissolved,  in  order 
"  to  remark  that  this  theory  has  been  disproved  by 
"  experiments  of  Pavy's,  in  which  the  mucus  mem- 
"  brane  of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  was  dissected  off  for 
"  a  small  space,  and,  on  kilhng  the  animals  some  days 
"  afterwards,  no  sign  of  digestion  of  the  stomach  was 
"  visible."  So  that  there  is  the  vivisector  of  Paris, 
at  least  one  of  them,  disproved  here  by  the  vivisector 
in  London,  according  to  this  book.  No  man  can  go 
through  the  works  of  these  vivisectionists  without 
being  very  very  frequently  struck  with  the  simple 
fact,  that  one  man  lays  down  a  theory  and  a  suc- 
ceeding man  overthrows  it.  And  I '  would  take  this 
opportunity  respectfully  to  suggest,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  which  I  represent,  that  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission might  do  well  to  call  forward  some  of  these 
vivisectionists,  and  ask  them  what  it  is  they  have 
discovered.  Let  them  define  it ;  and  then  call  forward 
other  vivisectionists  and  competent  professional  men, 
and  take  their  opinion  whether  they  have  discovered 
anything  or  not. 

Then  at  page  297  I  find  this  :  "  Dr.  Pavy's  theory  is 
"  the  best  and  most  ingenious  hitherto  framed  in 
"  connexion  with  this  subject,  but  the  experiments 
"  adduced  in  its  favour  are  open  to  many  objections, 
"  and  afford  only  a  negative  support  to  the  conclusions 
"  they  are  intended  to  prove.  The  matter,  therefore, 
"  can  scarcely  be  considered  finally  settled."  On 
page  386  I  read  this,  "  The  same  fact  Avas  illustrated 
"  by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Baly,  in  which,  having 
"  in  salamanders  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
"  then  thrust  a  thin  wire  some  distance  up  the 
"  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cord,  he  found 
"  that  the  end  of  the  tail  was  reproduced  more  slowly 
"  than  in  other  salamanders  in  whom  the  spinal  cord 
"  was  left  uninjured  above  the  point  at  which  the  tail 
"  was  amputated."  At  page  559  there  is  this  passage  : 
"  The  most  probable  account"  (so  I  suppose  there 
are  others  which  are  probable,  but  this  is  "  the  most 
probable ")  "  of  the  particular  functions  Avhich  the 
"  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  discharge  in 
"  the  several  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  may 
"  be  drawn  from  Dr.  J ohn  Reid's  experiments  on  dogs. 
"  They  show,"  and  so  on.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  refers  to  the  experiments  that  Mr.  Erichsen  men- 
tioned. 

At  page  525  I  find  this  :  "  The  physiology  of  the 
"  cerebellum  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to 
"  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  and  the  instincts  or 
"  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  itself  insensible 
"  to  irritation,  and  may  be  all  cut  away  without 
"  eliciting  signs  of  pain  (Longet),  yet,  if  any  of  its 
"  crura  be  touched,  pain  is  indicated,  and,  if  the 
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"  restiform  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be 
"  irritated,  the  most  acute  sutFering  appears  to  be 
"  produced.  Its  removal  or  disorganization  by 
"  disease  is  also  generally  unaccompanied  with  loss  or 
"  disorder  of  sensibility.  Animals  from  which  it  is 
"  removed  can  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel  pain,  to  all 
"  appearance,  as  perfectly  as  before  (Flourens,  Ma- 
"  gendie).  So  that,  although  the  restiform  tracts  of 
"  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  themselves  appear  so 
"  sensitive,  enter  the  cerebellum,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
"  as  a  principal  organ  of  sensibility." 

At  page  335  I  read  "  Instead  of  adopting  Bernard's 
"  view,  that  normally  during  life  glycogen  passes  as 
"  sugar  into  the  hepatic  venous  blood  and  thereby  is 
"  conveyed  to  the  lungs  to  be  furtlier  disposed  of, 
"  Pavy  inclines  to  believe  that  it  may  represent  an 
"  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  fat  from  ma- 
"  terials  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal." 

As  I  have  already  said  to-day,  if  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  minds  of  the  Commission 
in  regard  to  our  opening  statement  being  correct,  we 
are  prepared  to  go  on  with  further  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  if  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  so, 
of  course  we  need  go  no  further.  I  Jiave  given  to-day 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  I  think  nothing 
could  be  in  stronger  words,  and  nothing  could  come 
from  a  man  of  greater  eminence. 

6474.  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand  our  relative 
position  in  this  particular, — that  we  came  here  to  ask 
you  questions,  and  not  to  answer  questions  put  by 
you  ? — I  am  aware  of  that ;  I  stated  so  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

6475.  Now  if  you  will  proceed  to  finish  what  you 
have  got  to  say,  we  are  quite  I'cady  to  hear  you  ? — 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  are  convinced  or  not, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  we  have  most  fully 
and  amply  established  the  position  which  we  took  up  ; 
and  if  we  have  not  produced  conviction  by  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  tendered  from  the  works  of 
vivisectors  themselves  and  other  competent  men, 
professional  men  and  others,  we  think  that  no  amount 
of  evidence  could  do  it,  and  therefore  of  course  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  proceed.  I  will  therefoi'e, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  conclude  the  evidence  which  I 
have  tendered  to  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  with 
some  remarks  from  the  society  itself,  which  is  for 
the  abolition  of  the  very  practices  upon  which  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  is  sitting  to  inquire.  The 
mere  reading  of  these  cruelties  creates  disquietude  and 
distress  of  mind,  indignation,  abhorrence,  and  in  some 
persons  even  illness  of  body.  Thousands  of  letters 
have  been  received  by  the  society  for  the  abolition 
of  vivisection,  from  people  of  education,  testifying 
the  above.  The  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  this  nation.  The  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  would,  had  it  been  allowed 
by  the  Royal  Commission  to  do  so,  have  read  some  of 
these  letters  in  evidence.  Such  strong  opinion  and 
vehement  feeling  could  hardly  have  been  evoked  with- 
out a  strong  exciting  cause,  and  as  an  illustrious 
French  writer,  a  man  of  science,  says,  "  The  heart 
has  its  arguments  as  well  as  the  understanding."  It 
is  the  voice  of  natiu'e  which  exclaims  against  these 
inhuman,  these  unnatural,  these,  in  some  cases, 
bestial  tyrauies  perpetrated  by  man  on  his  helpless 
and  unoffending  follow  creatures.  Can  deeds  be  right 
which  call  forth  such  intense  feeling  against  them 
from  men  and  women  of  sense  and  respectaljility  ? 
Even  if  any  discoveries  in  knowledge  had  been 
extorted  and  wrung  out  by  torture  from  these  un- 
happy and  innocent  victims  (and  this  is  denied  by 
competent  authorities  like  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  several 
others),  such  discoveries  are  gained  by  injustice,  and 
being  so,  will  ultimately  prove  profitless  and  worse 
than  profitless  to  the  human  race.  Dishonesty  takes 
the  short  cut  to  everything.  It  seems  easier  to  steal 
than  to  earn.  But  the  homely  adage  is  true,  "  111 
gotten  wealth  seldom  prospers."  Samuel  Johnson 
said  of  these  practices  that  they  extinguish  those 
sensations  which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and 
make  the  physician  more  dreaded  than  the  gout  or 
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stone.    Were  the  so-termed  discoveries  made  by  the  Mr. 
torturers  of  animals  far  greater  than  they  are,  the     G.  R.  Jesse. 

physical  gain  to  the  human  race  can  never  balance   

the  moral  evil  generated  by  their  cruelties.  Science  ^^"^^^ 
can  never  make  an  adequate  gain  by  practices  which 
demoralize  the  minds  of  those  who  perpetrate  them, 
and  who  moreover  at  last  sometimes  take,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  has  said, 
an  insane  gratification  of  cruel  lust  in  perpetrating 
what  has  been  called  the  "  crime  of  fools."  This 
groping  with  a  lanthorn  and  a  foi-k  in  the  gutter  of 
a  shambles  can  never  elevate  mankind.  To  torture 
an  innocent  creature  to  death,  be  that  creature  man 
or  other  creature,  is  a  wrong,  and  in  the  latter  instance 
a  most  dastardly  wrong.  Those  beings  who  stretch 
animals  on  the  rack  and  inflict  countless  ingenious 
refinements  of  agony  on  creatures  which  they  get 
within  their  power  would,  it  seems  probable,  do  the 
very  same  to  their  own  particular  species  did  they 
dare  to  do  so.  It  has  been  done  and  may  be  done 
again.  At  Montpellier  physicians  dissected  criminals 
alive,  and  even  in  this  country  suspicions  connected 
with  baby  farms  have  arisen.  We  are  told  that  the 
bodies  of  dead  animals  in  a  hospital  have  been  packed  up 
with  the  bodies  of  anatomised  subjects,  in  the  coflSns  of 
the  latter.  The  money  given  by  the  benevolent  public 
to  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  patients  appears  to  be  to 
some  extent  misappropriated.  Money  given  to  cure  the 
sick,  to  assuage  pain,  is  expended  in  inflicting  torture 
on  animals.  The  yearly  prospectuses  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  medical  schools  are  evidence  which 
cannot  be  successfully  denied  ;  and  are  not  these 
practices  enjoined  by  the  examining  and  licensing 
bodies  and  council  of  education  ?  A  practice  wanting 
in  dignity,  as  it  is  carried  on  with  closed  doors, 
is  contrary  to  law,  and  demoralizing  to  thousands 
of  students.  I  might  mention,  perhaps,  the  Brown 
Institution  and  Guy's  Hospital  as  cases  in  point. 
This  moral  contagion  may  well  spread,  and  what 
has  been  done  in  America  may  be  done  here, 
and  the  very  poor  and  friendless  be  experimented 
on.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  we  are 
told,  between  man  and  animals,  as  to  his  physical 
nature.  Can  such  a  line  be  drawn  morally  ?  We  say 
no.  Will  any  vivisectionist  propose  to  torture  to 
death  on  the  score  of  utility  idiots,  foundlings,  paupers, 
or  even  criminals?  How  then  can  it  be  justifiable  to 
torture  an  animal  }  Not  on  the  score  of  mind ;  for  an 
animal  has  mind,  an  idiot  or  an  infant  has  none. 
The  plea  of  knowledge  to  be  obtained  is  no  excuse  ; 
the  good  of  humanity  is  no  excuse.  We  have  more 
knowledge  already  than  we  use  for  good.  Every  man, 
more  or  less,  knowingly  does  wrong.  A  moral  refoi'm 
and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  are  required  far  more 
than  increase  in  knowledge.  What  practical  follies 
are  still  generally  practised  by  society!  Look  at  the 
moral  injury  and  the  waste  of  wealth  by  drink.  Look 
at  the  cruel  and  silly  bearing  rein.  If  every  man 
always  spoke  the  truth,  and  tried  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by,  the  happiness  of  the  world  would  be 
vastly  increased,  almost  infinitely  more  so  than  by 
any  physical  discoveries  which  have  ever  been  made. 
Edmund  Burke  even  said  that  the  manners  of  a  people 
were  more  conducive  to  its  happiness  than  were  its 
laws.  "  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
make  instruments  to  scourge  us."  No  scientific  armour 
Avill  ever  protect  manl^ind  from  their  Ihongs,  any  more 
than  from  the  sting  of  conscience  and  the  agonies  of 
remorse.  Folly,  vice,  ignorance,  dirt,  and  selfishness 
create  disease.  To  torture  animals  to  escape  the 
natural  penalty  of  viciousness  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
striking  at  the  effect  and  not  the  cause.  The  degrada- 
tion of  mind  which  accrues  from  these  cruelties  has  . 
been  well  proved  in  the  instances  of  Spalazani,  Brachet, 
&c.,  and  we  believe  by  the  French,  as  displayed 
in  their  unnatural  experiments  on  hybridism.  Such 
must  inevitably  tend  to  blunt  the  moral  sense,  and  lead 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  and  downfall  of  a  nation. 
The  words  of  an  illustrious  writer  apjDly  to  vivisectors, 
"Man  has  a  glimmering  of  Heaven's  light.  He  calls 
"  it  reason,  and  uses  it  only  to  be  the  most  brutal 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  "  of  brutes," — the  words  of  the  most  intellectual  of 
G.  It.  Jesse,    jj^g  Germans.    Man  is  cruel.    Eead  his  history,  written 

..J  by  himself.    Southey  termed  it  a  "  Chronicle  of  crime." 
20  Dec.  1875.         i  ■  j   i  ? 
  Shakspere  says,  "  Ihe  earth  is  wronged  by  man  s 

injustice."   Thomson  says,  '•  Oh,  man  I    Tyrannic  lord. 
"  How  long,  how  long  shall  prostrate  nature  groan 
"  beneath  thy  rage  awaiting  renovation  ?"    Pope  called 
him  "  Foe  to  nature ;  "  and  Burns  wrote  of  him 
"  But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  given 
"  A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heaven, 
"  Glories  in  his  heart  humane 
"  And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain." 
And  again — 

"  Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride, 
"  Tyrant  stern  to  all  beside." 
The  conduct  of  the  ruthless  Spaniards  towards  the 
unoffending  races  of  America  is  a  case  in  point.  They 
considered  them  as  animals,  and  the  Pope,  to  protect 
them,  issued  a  bull  asserting  that  they  had  souls,  and 
were  not  to  be  treated  as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  The 
negro  was  regai'ded  very  much  in  the  same  Avay. 
And  dire  as  were  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  ship,  the 
"  Legrees  "  of  these  poor  wretches  have  been  equalled 
by  the  torturers  of  the  dumb.    In  the  laboratory  of 
the  vivisector, — screams,  looks  for  mercy,  appeals  for 
compassion,  cries  for  help,  convulsions  of  agony,  are 
disregarded  and  never  heard  beyond  its  walls.  The 
vivisectors  have  disclosed  awful  scenes  of  cruelty ; 
but  what  are  those  which  they  have  never  told  ?  All 
this  iniquitous  torture  of  our  weaker  fellow  creatures 
tends  to  the  incarnation   of  evil,  namely  intellect 
divorced  from  moral  principle.    How  can  mercy  form 
part  of  religious  instruction  iu  the  face  of  such  educa- 
tion as  is  conveyed  in  Professor  Huxley's  "Elementary 
Physiology  for  Boys  and  Girls  "  ?    The  practice  of  vivi- 
8e(aion  strikes  some  minds  as  unnatural ;  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  for  an  analytical  chemist  to  pick  to  bits  and  test 
and  scrutinise  under  the  microscope  a  Titian  or  a  Turner 
iu  the  hope  of  discovering  their  systems  of  colouring 
and  design.    Nevertheless  these  purblind  gropers  in 
the  entrails   of  animals,  who  begin   by   theft  (for 
we  hear  they  obtain  their  miserable  victims  from  some 
slave  in  Seven  Dials  or  St.  Giles's,  or  the  purlieus  o^' 
Leadenliall  Market,  who  brings  the  poor  beasts,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  their  laboratories ;  they  thus 
consort  and  shake  hands  with  some  of  the  basest  of 
mankind), — who  begin  by  breaking  the  law,  doing  the«e 
things  under  the  cover  of  secrecy, — go  on  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  torturing  and 
murdering,  callous  and  heartless,  without  pity,  love, 
or  fear,  and  are  capable  (their  lives  prove  it)  of  tying 
down  and  torturing  (were  it  possible  to  prevent  its 
taking  refuge  in  death)  the  same  suffering  creature  for 
50  consecutive  years.    Whether  they  torture  50  for 
>     one  year  apiece,  or  one  for  50  years,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference ?    Is  this  justifiable  on  any  pretext  whatever  ? 
Such  beings  are  more  detestable  than  the  other  bigots 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  (as  we  are  informed  the  late 
gentle  and  gallant  Sir  Hope  Grant  stated)  "  deserve 
to  be  put  to  death."    Too  many  physiologists  seem  to 
fancy  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  a  discovery  useful 
to  human  beings  will  justify  the  infliction  on  the  lower 
creation,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
That  position  we  believe  to  be  untenable  before  a 
tribunal  to  which  we  are  all  amenable,  however  the 
matter  may  stand  in  a  court  composed  of  our  human 
fellow-creatures.     We  would  earnestly  request  the 
Commissioners  to  make  especial  inquiries  of  notorious 
vivisectors  (I  shall  repeat  myself  a  little  here,  but 
very  little)  with  regard  to  what  jthey  themselves  in- 
dividually have  discovered  by  means  of  vivisection  ; 
not  what  they  affirm  has  been  discovered,  but  what 
each  one  of  themselves  has  personally  found  out  of 
benefit  to  the  human  race  ;  the  opinion  of  independent 
witnesses  being  also  ascertained  as  to  whether  the 
BO-termed  discoveries  are  really  discoveries  or  not  ; 
and, moreover,  Avhether  in  their  opinion  such  discoveries, 
if  they  are  esteemed  so  by  professional  and  other  com- 
petent and  impartial  witnesses,  might  not  have  been 
otherwise  arrived  at,  or  the  so-called  necessity  lor 
them  be  rendered,  nugatory  by   obedience  to  the 


moral  and  physical  laws  of  God  and  Nature.  The 
Society   for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection   has  no 
connexion  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  of  Jermyn  Street,  but  deeply 
regrets  the  supineness  of  its  executive,  for  years  past, 
on  the  cruelties  of  vivisectors.    Neither  has  it  any 
connexion   with   the   new   association    termed  the 
"  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  liable  to 
"  Vivisection,"  as  the  object  of  our  society  is  not 
permission,  but  the  total  prohibition  and  suppression 
of  the  torture  of  living  animals.    Any  scheme  for 
permitting  and  then  "  regulating  "  scientific  cruelties 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  deems  to 
be  doing  evil  in  the  fallacious  hope  that  good  may 
come ;  and  it  denounces  strongly  all  legislation  that 
will  license  cruelty  rmder  whatever  pretence,  or  re- 
peal in  any  degree  the  Magna  Charta  of  Animals, 
12  and  13  Victoria,  chapter  92,  as  to  do  so  is  palpably 
protecting  the  wrong-doer,  and  actually  diminishing 
the  protection  to  the  animal  creation  which  the  existing 
laws  of  England  afford.    The  regulation  by  law  of 
cruelty  is  an  unjustifiable  and  retrograde  movement. 
Better  let  the  law  remain  exactly  as  it  now  is,  and 
enforce  it,  than  enter  into  any  compromise  with  those 
who  advocate  the  infliction  of  systematic  and  unnum- 
bered miseries  in  the  name  of  science,  on  the  helpless, 
dumb  creation  of  our  Coumion  Parent.    High  medical 
and  physiological  authorities  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  researches  carried  out  on  the  mangled  or 
tortured  bodies  of  Tiving  animals  are  of  no  value,  or 
even  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  they  actually 
lead  into  error.    From  Celsus  to  Nelaton,  eminent 
physiologists,  medical  practitioners,  and  others  have 
condemned  vivisection.     Gall,  Cuvier,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Dr.  John  Eeid,  Golding, 
Dr.  Hull,  McWhirter,  Macilwain,  and  numbers  of 
other  scientific,  medical,  as  well  as  literary  men  of  the 
highest  intellect  endorse  these  views  as  to  its  useless- 
ness.    Sir  William  Fergusscn  recently  stated  on  oath, 
— "I  do  not  perform  experiments  myself;  formerly  I 
"  did  ;  but  I  now  regret  them."    It  is  a  belief  with 
many  persons,  including   even   medical   men,  that 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Hun- 
ter the  cure  of  aneurism,  and  Bell  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  system  by  vivisection.    The  belief  is  erro- 
neous.   The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection 
states  it  as  its  conviction  that  the  present  time  is 
pi'emPoture  for  legislation,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  is  but 
slightly  informed  of  the  existence,  extent,  and  nature  of 
vivisection.     Till  that  be  effected  there  is  no  base  of 
operations,  no  fulcrum  whereon  to  place  the  lever  that 
can  move  Parliament.    The  vivisectionists  are  wise  in 
pushing  on  the  parliamentary  conflict  ere  a  public 
opinion  has  had  time  to  grow  and  spread  and  be  a  power. 
We  want  first  and  most  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  horrid 
details.    We  should  then  gain  an  overwhelming  force. 
This  is  in  some  measure  proved  by  thousands  of  letters 
received  by  the  abolition  society  from  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  from  abroad,  breathing  the  utmost 
sorrow,  indignation,  horror,  and  disgust  at  the  atro- 
cities published  by  the  society,  atrocities  perpetrated 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  accounts  of  which 
have  in  great  measure  been  extracted  from  the  books 
of  vivisectors  themselves.    As  to  the  assertions  which 
have  been  made  that  the  society's  statements  have 
been  hastily  prepared,  such  assertions  not  only  are 
incorrect,  but  utterly  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  cal- 
culated to  give  a  most  erroneous  impression.  No 
statements  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Vivisection  have  been  otherwise  than  accurate.  When 
challenged,  they  have  been  made  good,  and  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  with  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne, 
Professor  Ferrier,   Professor  Rutherford,  Sir  John 
Rose  Cormack,  M.D.,  and  that  in  the  "  Standard," 
"  Daily  News,"  "  Morning  Post,"  "  Echo,"  "  Globe," 
"  Jewish  Chronicle,"  "  Scotsman,"  and  other  news- 
papers, has  worsted  every  antagonist  who  has  met 
the  society  openly  in  the  field.    A.s  to  Lord  Henniker's 
bill  for  licensing  vivisection,  it  had  neither  the  sym- 
pathy nor  the  support  of  our  society,  and  we  so  stated 
iu  the  "  Times."    The  committee  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Abolition  of  Vivisection  earnestly  appeals  to  those 
who  prefer  to  protect  the  dumb  creation  to  the  utter- 
most, rather  than  ado^jt  specious  remedies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  or  embrace  any  niisehievous 
projects  of  expediency  ;  and  so  long  as  the  committee 
continues  to  receive  the  support  of  the  jjublic  and  is 
encouraged  to  persevere,  it  will  oppose  to  the  utter- 
most all  com]")romise  -with  these  barbarous  and  de- 
moralizing outrages  on  nature  on  the  sentient  creatures 
of  our  Almighty  Father.  To  this  end  the  committee 
will  neither  ask  nor  accept  anything  less  than  a  total 
prohibition  of  vivisection,  or  the  mangling  living 
animals  with  saws  and  dissecting  knives,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  other  inhuman,  elaborate,  and  prolonged 
slifferinsfs.  Tliose  are  the  remarks  which  1  had  to 
make  ;  and  I  wish  to  say  this  in  conclusion :  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  given  me  to  answer  a  question  put 
on  a  previous  occasion  here  by  the  author  of  an  edu- 
cational book  for  the  young,  termed  "  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Physiology."  The  question  was,  '•'  What 
was  the  object  in  reading  passages  from  it  ?"  I  am 
desirous  on  the  part  of  our  society  of  answering  that 
question.    Do  you  wish  me  to  answer  it  ? 

6476.  T  understood  you  wished  to  answer  it  ? — I  do 
wish  to  answer  it. 

6477.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — The  oliject 
is  (as  the  society  has-  a  strong  aversion  to  the  book  as 
dangerously  qualified  to  vitiate  and  demoralize  the 
minds  of  the  young),  to  prove  from  the  book  itself 
how  vivisection  is  spreading  through  the  land,  and 
how  the  rising  generation  in  this  kingdom  is  being 
actually  taught  vice,  and  that  vice  the  worst,  namely, 
cruelty,  (Cowper  says,  "  the  most  devilish  of  them 
all,")  by  the  infliction  of  torture  on  domestic  animals; 
moreover  to  publish  to  the  world  how  callous  a  member 
of  the  Commission  is  whicli  has  been  expressly  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
of  these  cruelties. 

6478.  You  hate  made  ■  these  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  society,  is  that  so  ? — 'Yes. 

6479.  Were  they  adopted  at  any  meeting  of  the 
society  ?— I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  in  regard  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
our  society. 

6480.  You  decline  to  do  so  ? — I  do. 

6481.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  are  aware  that  you  have 
stated  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  your 
evidence  that  you  speak  on  behalf  of  the  society  ? — 1 
do ;  I  am  the  honorary  secretary. 

6482.  Have  you  read  to  any  committee  of  the 
society  the  statements  that  you  have  made  to-day  ? — I 
will  answer  your  question  in  the  same  way  in  which 
I  just  answered  it  to  Lord'  Cardwell.  In  regard  to 
the  private  arrangements  of  our  society  I  decline  to 
answer  questions. 

6482a.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  decline  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  society  is  responsible  for  what  you  say  ? — 
I  have  given  my  answer  already ;  I  decline  to  say 
anything  further. 

6483.  {Chairmmi.)  You  decline  to  mention  the 
name  of  any  other  party  than  yourself  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  statements  ? — You  have  put  the 
question  to  me,  and  I  have  answered  it. 

6483a.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  must  put  a  question  of  the 
same  kind,  because  I  am  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  societies,  and  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  societies  of  credit  and  authority  act.  It  is  for 
the  witness  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  will 
answer  the  question  or  not,  but  I  shall  put  a  question, 
or  rather  a  series  of  questions  to  him.  My  first  is, 
when  was  the  society  instituted,  answer  that  ? — I 
have  no  objection  to  answer  that.  I  cannot  say  for 
certain,  but  you  Avill  see  the  advertisement  in  the 
"  Times,"  if  you  look  back. 

6484.  I  have  asked  you,  as  honorary  secretary  for 
the  society,  when  the  society  was  instituted  ? — I  behove 
that  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  for  I  do  not  re- 
member the  date. 

6484a.  Was  it  this  year  or  the  year  before  ? — Tliis 
year. 


6485.  Has  any  general  meeting  of  the  society  ever  Mr. 
been  held  ? — What  do  you  call  a  "  general  meeting  ?  "    G.  II.  Jesse. 

6486.  Every  person  who  understands  the  organiza-   

tion  of  respectably-conducted  societies  ? — You 

mean  to  infer  that  ours  is  not  one  ? 

6487.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion 
I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  confine  yourself  to 
the  grammatical  construction  of  my  words  ? — I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  your 
words,  and  the  natural  inference  from  them.  I  have 
met  with  something  already  here,  and  will  not  submit 
to  anything  further. 

6488.  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  I  put  these 
questions  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to 
understand  that  I  have  no  intention  of  suggesting 
anything  whatever  about  your  society,  except  that  it 
may  be  conducted  with  propriety  so  far  as  I  know  ; 
but  I  desire  to  learn,  not  only  for  my  own  informa- 
tion, but  for  that  of  the  public,  whicli  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  matter,  whether  this  society,  in  the 
name  of  which  you  have  over  and  over  again  solemnly 
professed  to  act,  and  of  which  you  have  declared 
yourself  formally  to  us  to  be  the  representative,  is  a 
society  organized  in  the  manner  in  which  all  respect- 
ably-organized societies  are  organized.  I  therefore 
ask  you  the  question  whether  you  have  ever  had  a 
general  meeting? — I  do  not  kn.ow  what  you  mean  by 
"  how  respectably-organized  societies  are  organized." 

6489.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  organization 
.of  all  the  most  important  scientific  societies  in  Lon- 
don ;  I  call  those  respectable  societies  ;  and  I  Vvish  to 
ascertain  whether  your  society,  the  resjiectability  of 
which  I  do  not  doubt,  is  organized  in  the  same 
fashion  ? — I  do  not  know  how  those  are  organized  ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you. 

6490.  I  now  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  had  a 
general  meeting  of  your  society  ?— We  have  had  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  some  members  of  it. 

6491.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  state 
Avhether  the  society  has  ever  had  a  general  meeting  ? 
— I  have  answered  the  question.  I  said  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting  of  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

6492.  Have  you  any  objection  to 'say  how  many  ? — 
Yes,  I  have,  because  I  think  you  are  getting  very 
inquisitorial  in  regard  to  the  private  concerns  of  the 
society,  with  which  I  do  not  see  (I  speak  with  all 
courtesy)  that  you  have  anything  to  do. 

6493.  You  consider  that  the  constitution  of  your 
society  is  a  matter  of  private  concern,  with  Avhich  the 
public  has  nothing  to  do  ? — I  have  given  my  an-swer. 

6494.  {Blr.  Forster.)  You  have  not  answered  that 
question  ? — I  think  I  did. 

6495.  {Chairman.)   My  question  Avas  this  :  You 
consider  that  the  constitution  of  your  society  is  a  , 
matter  Qf  private  concern,  Avitli  Avhich  the  public  has 
nothing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

6496.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  I  noAV  Avould  ask  by  Avhom 
the  committee  was  appointed  ? — I  think  that  all  this 
is  very  idle  talk.  I  do  not  see  what  it  concerns  any- 
body hoAV  the  committee  was  appointed  at  all.' 

6497.  Is  that  your  answer  to  my  question  ? — Yes, 
it  is.  You  can  see  the  names  of  the  committee  adver- 
tised in  the  papers,  at  least  they  have  been  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  the  committee  Avhich  was  first  appointed 
still  remains  the  committee  of  the  society  ;  and  I  must 
j'cquest  you,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  similar  to 
that  which  you  have  just  been  saying,  to  communicate 
Avith  them.  Perhaps  you  had  Ijetter  Avrite  to  Sir 
George  Duckett,  Bart.,  Weald  Manor  House,  Oxford- 
shire. 

6498.  I  Avish  to  have  your  answer  or  refusal  ? — I 
have  given  you  my  answer,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  say. 

6499.  Is  there  anytreasurer  to  the  society  ? — Well, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?    You  are  not  a  subscriber  to  it. 

6500.  Have  the  accounts  of  the  society  ever  been 
audited? — I  really  shall  not  answer  anymore  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  I  beg  you  will  taki^  that  answer 
once  for  all.  I  consider  them  exceedingly  inquisi- 
torial.   You  have  no  niore  right  to  put  questions  to 
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Mr.  QIC  like  that,  than  you  have  to  ask  what  money  I  have 
G.  R.  Jesse,    in  my  pocket,   or  what  I  am  going  to  have  for 

  dinner. 

20  Dec.  1875.  Q^Qi^  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  on  several 
occasions  what  you  have  told  us  to  be  the  views  of  the 
society  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  that  now, 
when  we  inquire  what  the  constitution  of  the  society 
is,  you  think  it  an  inquisitorial  mode  of  examination, 
and  decline  to  give  an  answer  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6503.  {Mr.  Hitxley.)  The  only  further  questions 
that  I  have  to  put  are  questions  on  which  I  am  sorry- 

to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  ? — Do  not 

do  it  then. 

6504.  {Chairman.)  There  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  courtesy  on  yom*  part.  You  have  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  patience  from  us,  and  you  must  now  be 
so  courteous,  and  so  mindful  of  the  duties  of  a  witness, 
as  to  listen  to  the  questions  of  a  Commissioner,  and 
not  interrupt  him  ? — Allow  me  to  answer  that  remark. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  any  such 
remark  as  you  have  just  made  about  courtesy,  how- 
ever it  might  apply  to  the  other  side.  And  as  to  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  to 
take  up  your  time  with  asking  a  question.  Then  why 
should  he  do  it  ?  My  time  is  of  some  consequence  as 
well  as  that  of  other  persons  ;  and  when  you  speak  of 
me  coming  here  as  if  I  was  come  here  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  I  qome  here  to  better  inform  you.  Her 
Majesty's  powers  granted  to  you  expressly  state  that  ; 
and  I  ought  to  be  received  here,  and  every  witness, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy.  We  are  here  to  discharge 
a  pubKc  duty,  not  here  for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  I 
come^hei'e  not  only  at  inconvenience  to  myself,  but  at 
positiv-e  risk  .to  my  health,  as  I  have  told  you  before. 

6505.  What  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the 
end  of  a  question  before  you  answer  it,  and  not  to 
interrupt  it  with  an  answer  ? — I  should  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  he  stated  that  he  was  wasting  your 
time,  or  other  words  to  that  effect,  by  asking  it. 

6506.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  If  the  witness  had  waited  till 
the  end  of  my  question,  he  would  have  heard  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  put  the  question 
which  I  am  about  to  put,  but  that,  as  my  silence  may 
be  misinterpreted,  I  proceed  to  put  that  question. 
Now,  in  order  to  remove  this  matter  entirely  from  the 
personal  region  into  which  it  might  drift,  I  may 
remark,  that  the  witness  referred  just  now  to  certain 
"  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  by  Thomas  H. 
"  Huxley."  I  wish  to  know  upon  what  grounds  the 
witness  bases  the  statement  wliich  he  made  at  the  end 
of  his  remarks,  that  this  book  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  vivisection  to  young  people  in  schools  ? — My 

,  former  evidence  will  answer  that,  in  which  I  read 
quotations  from  that  book. 

6507.  In  those  quotations  there  is  nothing  but  a. 
description  of  certain  experiments,  and  of  the  results 
which  followed  from  them,  given  with  the  intention, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  book  itself,  of  impressing  the  . 
results  of  those  experiments,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance, distinctly  upon  the'  minds  of  the  students. 
So  that  on  the  face  of  it  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
account  of  such  experiments  encourages  vivisection. 
Is  there  any  distinct  encouragement  in  the  book  of 
vivisection,  anything  beyond  what  you  have  just  cited  ? 
—Most  distinctly,  I  think. 

6508..  In  what  passage  ? — Those  that  I  have 
quoted. 

6509.  A  passage  is  quoted  in  the  evidence  which 
you  have  already  given  to  this  effect :  "  For  the 
*'  purpose,  of  acquiring  a  practical  though  elementary 
"  acqiiaintance  with  physiological  anatomy  and  his- 

tology,  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  commonest 
"  domestic  animals  alFord  ample  materials."  Is  that,  in 
your  judgment,  an  encouragement  to  vivisection  ? — 
You  must  take  it  aU  together.  The  whole  of  it 
certainly  is. 

6510.  I  request  a  distinct  answer  to  that  question? 
■—I  would  like  to  have  a  proof  of  my  former  evidence 


before  me.  I  have  not  yet  examined  that  proof,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 

{The  proof  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

6511.  The  passage  in  your  evidence  to  which  I  call 
your  attention  is  this  :  "  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
"  edition  I  find,  '  As  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
"  '  these  lessons  will  assuredly  have  no  opportunity 
"  '  of  studying  anatomy  or  physiology  upon  the 
"  '  human  subject,  these  remarks  may  seem  dis- 
"  '  couragiug.  But  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  For 
"  '  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  though 
"  '  elementary  acquaintance  with  physiological  ana- 
"  '  tomy  and  histology,  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
"  '  commonest  domestic  animals  afford  ample  mate- 
"  '  rials.' "  Do  you  consider  that  passage  to  inculcate 
or  suggest  vivisection  ? — It  gives  a  strong  impression 
to  that  effect,  and  coupled  with  the  extracts  which 
were  taken  from  the  work  elsewhere  they  certainly 
have  left  a  most  decided  impression  upon  me  that  that 
book  does  what  I  say. 

6512.  Is  vivisection  of  the  smallest  use  in  the  study 
of  anatomy  ? — As  I  said,  I  came  liere  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  ;  I  did  not  tender  myself  as  a 
witness ;  and,  as  I  first  stated,  I  do  not  attend  here  as 
a  medical  or  scientific  witness  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  entangled  by  any  professional  questions  of  that  sort, 
or  any  others.  Whether '  vivisection  is  a  benefit  to 
medicine  or  not,  I  leave  abler  men  to  decide.  I  have 
given  you  the  opinions  of  many  able  men,  who  say 
that  it  does  not  do  good,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  pro- 
pagates error. 

6513.  You  have  based  a  charge  here  upon  a  definite 
passage  in  the  work  of  this  writer.  You  are  therefore 
bound  to  show  that  you  understand  what  the  lan- 
guage, which  you  charge  with  a  certain  effect,  means. 
I  now  put  to  you  a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  whethei'  you  really  do  know  what  it  means  ; 
and  I  ask  whether  there  is  anything  there  to  show,  and 
whether  you  hold  the  opinion,  that  vivisection  is  of 
any  good  for  anatomical  purposes  purely  ? — That  I 
consider  is  a  question  not  to  the  point. 

6514.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  what  histology  means  ? 
— I  am  not  going  to  answer  any  professional  ques- 
tions, as  I  have  said  already. 

6515.  {Chairman.)  But  you  have  made  a  charge 
against  this  book,  that  it  has  a  certain  tendency,  and 
the  object  of  these  questions  is  to  discover  upon  what 
that  charge  rests  ? — It  rests  upon  these  passages. 

6516.  Then,  to  push  it  a  little  further,  do  you 
consider  that  anatomy  has  anything  to  do  with 
experiments  upon  living  animals  ? — As  I  said  before 
these  professional  questions  I  must  decline  to  answer. 
I  stated  (I  must  say  it  over  again),  when  I  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  attend 
here,  that  I  should  do  so  not  as  a  medical  or  scientific 
witness.  Now  that  question  is  a  question  for  a 
medical  or  scientific  witness. 

6517.  No,  what  I  want  to  know  is  simply  this. 
A  charge  has  been  made  by  you  against  the  writer 
of  that  book  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6518.  You  have  quoted  certain  extracts  as  proving 
that  charge  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6519.  You  are  therefore  asked  whether  you  put 
a  certain  construction  upon  those  extracts  ? — I  do. 

6520.  You  understand  those  extracts  as  recom- 
mending experiments  upon  living  animals  .? — Most 
decidedly. 

6521.  And  it  was  because  you  understood  them 
as  meaning  experiments  on  living  animals  that  you 
condemned  them  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6522.  If  therefore  they  should  not  have  that 
meaning,  I  presume  your  condemnation  would  fall 
to  the  ground  ? — You  ask  me  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  impossibihty.  It  struck  my  mind  as  plainly  as 
anything  can  do,  that  that  book  certainly  does  advise 
young  people  to  make  experiments  upon  living 
domestic  animals ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  fair 
and  candid  man  of  common  sense  can  think  other- 
wise. 

6523.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  charge 
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is  rested  ? — Yes,  Biost  decidedly ;  the  charge  is  made 
upon  the  book  itself. 

6524.  {Mr.  Huxley.)  The  second  passage  which 
is  quoted  is  this  (I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  it, 
because  the  first  is  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose). 
"  If  when  the  cord  is  cut  across  in  an  animal,  the 
"  cut  end  of  the  portion  below  the  division  or  away 
"  from  the  brain  be  irritated^  violent  movements  of 
"  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  oif  from 
"  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  take  place,  but  there  is 
"  no  sensation."  Do  you  think  that  is  evidence  that 
I  would  have  encouraged  a  young  person  to  make 
that  experiment  ? — I  do  not  want  any  wire-drawing 
about  it  ;  take  the  thing  in  the  full.  You  have  had 
my  opinion  iipon  it,  upon  all  the  passages  ■  put 
together. 

6525.  I  take  that  passage,  and  ask  you  whether 
you  consider  that  is  evidence  that  1  wished  to 
encourage)  young  persons  in  vivisection  ? — If  that 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  I  quoted  on  a  previous 
occasion,  I  quoted  it  with  that  view,  and  every  one  of 
them. 

6526.  Now  then  I  will  take  you,  if  you  please,  to  a 
passage  which  you  have  not  quoted  out  of  the  same 
work.  The  passage  is  at  page  12  of  the  5th  edition, 
and  runs  thus  :  "  If  the  upper  arm  of  a  man,  whose 
"  arm  is  stretched  out,  be  tightly  grasped  by  another 
".  person,  the  latter,  as  the  man  bends  up  his  fore- 
"  arm,  will  feel  a  great  soft  mass,  which  lies  at  the 
"  fore  part  of  the  upper  arm,  swell,  harden,  and 
"  become  prominent.  As  the  arm  is  extended  again 
"  the  swelling  and  hardness  vanish.  On  removing 
"  the  skin,  the  body  wl>ich  thus  changes  its  con- 
"  figuration  is  found  to  be  a  mass  of  red  flesh 
"  sheathed  in  connective  tissue."  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  that  passage  suggests  that  boys  and  girls  should 
remove  the  skin  from  one  another's  arms  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  should  like 
to  take  it  home  and  look  it  over. 

6527.  The  book  is  accessible  to  you.  I  now  take 
you  to  page  16  of  the  same  work.  "  Let  any  person 
"  in  the  erect  position  receive  a  violent  blow  on  the 
"  head,  and  you  know  what  occurs.  On  the  instant 
"  he  drops  prostrate,  in  a  heap,  with  his  limbs  i-elaxed 
"  and  powerless."  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an 
encouragement  to  boys  and  girls  to  knock  one  another 
on  the  head  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  has  rather  a  tendency 
that  way,  I  should  think,  if  they  are  experimentally 
inclined. 

6528.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  hospitals,  about 
which  I  should  like  to  have' some- definite  information. 
You  stated  that  money  given  to  hospitals  to  cure  the 
sick  is  expended  to  torture  animals.  That  is  the 
substance  of  what  you  stated  ? — What  I  said  was  that 
money  given  by  the  benevolent  public  to  hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  patients  appears  to  be  to  some  extent 
misappropriated.  Money  given  to  cure  the  sick,  to 
assuage  pain,  is  expended  in  inflicting  torture  on 
animals. 

6529.  Will  you  give  me  a  single  instance  in  which 
that  money  has  been  so  misappropriated  ? — If  you  get 
these  prospectuses  to  which  I  allude,  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  medical  schools  (which  you  know, 
of  course,  very  well)  you  will  find  statements  as  to 
experiments  being  performed  on  living  animals. 

6530.  Do  you  believe  that  the  money  required  for 
those  experiments  comes  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity  ? — That  is  the  impression  that  I  have,  certainly, 
and  that  many  other  people  have. 

6531.  Are  you  aware  that  the  funds  expended  by 
the  medical  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
medical  schools,  for  every  purpose  connected  with 
experiments  in  those  medical  schools,  is  paid  out  of 
the  fees  of  the  students-  belonging  to  those  schools,  and 
that  those  constitute  funds  totally  distinct  from  those 
that  are  appropriated  to  the  charity  and  that  are  sub- 
scribed by  the  public  to  the  hospital  as  a  charity  ? — 
1  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that,  taking  one  of 
those  prospectuses  (I  have  not  got  them  in  my  mind 
at  this  moment)  you  call  in  question  that  it  is  so  as  to 
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experiments  upon  living  animals.    You  see  the  name  Mr. 
of  Dr.  so  and  so,  and  then  it  says  that  experiments  G.R.Jesse. 
will  be  performed  on  living  animals,  to  show  the  -~ — 
action  of  the  heart,  or  something  or  other.    Now,  do  ^^^^ 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  money  which  pays 
for  the  animals  that  are  provided  for  that  purpose  does 
not  come  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital  ? 

6532.  I  want  you  to  give  me  an  instance  in  which 
it  does.  You  state  broadly  that  the  funds  are  mis- 
appropriated, and  I  ask  you  to  give  me  a  single 
instance.  No  man  can  make  a  general  sweeping 
charge  against  all  the  medical  charities  of  this  country 
without,  I  presume,  some  definite  ground  to  go  on  ; 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  ground  on  which  you 
go  when  you  make  that  sweeping  charge  against  the 
hospital  authorities  of  this  country  ? — The  statement 
is  made  upon  the  strength  of  prospectuses  or  whatever 
is  the  term  for  ■  them — yearly  prospectuses  of  these 
hospitals,  in' which  it  is  stated  (it  has  been  so  in 
several  cases,  though  I  think  they  have  left  them  out 
of  last  year's,  I  know  it  has  been  so  in  one  of  them, 
where  the  statement  appeared  before  they  have 
taken  care  to  leave  it  out)  that  experiments  are 
performed  on  living  animals. 

6533.  {Chairman.)  But  have  you  any  fact  to  state 
which  bears  out  the  assertion  that  money  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
experiments  ? — Surely.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from  ? 

6534.  But  do  you  know  of  any  case  ? — I  go  upon 
the  fact  of  their  own  prospectuses.  As  they  do  spend 
the  money  in  that  way,  I  suppose  they  do  not  spend 
it  ©ut  of  their  private  pockets. 

6535.  {3Ir.  Erichseii.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
funds  of  all  medical  schools  connected  with  hospitals 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  funds  of  those  hospitals 
as  charities  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  that 
kind. 

6586.  Then  before  you  made  that  statement  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  source  from  which 
the  funds  that  go  to  medical  schools  come  ? — I  made 
it  from  the  statements  of  the  hospitals  themselves.  As 
the  money  does  not  come,  I  presume,  out  of  their 
private  pockets,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  comes 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospitals. 

6537.  Are  you  not  aware  that  medical  students  pay 
fees  ?  If  you  look  at  these  prospectuses  you  will  see 
a  schedule  of  fees  that  they  have  to  pay  for  each  class 
which  they  enter,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  experiments  come 
out  of  those  fees,  and  not  put  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity  ?-— I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

6538.  {Chairman.)  At  any  rate  you  have  no  infor- 
mation on  that  point  ? — I  will  just  refer  to  some  notes 
given  me  by  medical  men,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  something  more  definite.  {Th,e  witness 
referred  to  his  notes.)  The  statement  is  based,  as  I 
said,  upon  the  prospectuses  issued  by  the  hospital 
authorities,  at  least  I  presume  they  are  issued  by  them  ; 
you  can  buy  them  in  shops. 

6539.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  particular 
case  in  which  experiments  have  been  paid  for  from 
any  funds  which  were  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  ? — You  mean  to  ask  whether  I  am  aware  of  any 
money  being  handed  over  to  buy  a  dog  or  a  cat  to  be 
dissected  alive,  or  not  ? 

6540.  I  mean  whether  you  know  of  any  single  case 
which  furnishes  an  example  of  that  general  statement 
which  you  have  made— any  single  case  in  which  the 
fact  took  place  ? — The  statement  is  based  upon  the 
prospectuses  issued  by  themselves ;  those  prospectuses 
show  that  they  pefonn  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
and  that  seems  to  be  held  out  as  a  source  of  attraction. 

6541.  But  do  you  not  perceive  that  there  is  a 
complete  distinction  between  saying  that  experiments 
on  living  animals  are  perfoi'med,  and  saying  that  the 
expense  of  that  proceeding  is  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
conti'ibuted  for  the  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
matters  very  much  where  it  comes  from,  as  long  as 
the  thing  is  done. 
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Mr.  6542.  But  tlie  statement  is  that  the  funds  arc  mis- 

G.  11.  Jesse,    appropriated  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

  contributed.    Do  you  not  think  it  makes  a  difference 

SO  Dec.  1875.  jf  turns  out  that  those  funds  are  wholly  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  contributed  ? — Most 
decidedly  I  should  think  so. 

6543.  Then  I  ask,  are  you  aware  of  any  single  case 
in  which  that  has  not  been  so  ? — I  go  upon  tlieir 
statement  that  they  spend  their  funds  (for  they  cannot 
do  it  without  funds)  in  the.  torture  of  animals. 

6544.  {Mr.  Erichsen.)  I  must  press  this  question. 
You  have  made  the  gravest  possible  chai-ge,  not 
against  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  but 
the  gravest  possible  charge  against  the  great  body  of 
treasurers  and  governing  bodies  of  hospitals  in  this 
country  that  can  possibly  be  made  against  any  body 
of  gentlemen,  namely,  that  they  have-  misappropriated 
funds  entrusted  to  them  for  the  cure  and  relief  of  the 
sick,  to  the  performance  of  experiments  upon  animals  ; 
:md  I  ask  you  to  give  me  one  single  instance  in  Great 
Britain'  or  Ireland  by  which  you  substantiate  that 
charge  against  these  gentlemen,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  medical  profession  ? — You  do  not  deny  that 
those  experiments  are  performed  ? 

6545.  I  ask  you,  yes  or  no,  or  to  give  me  an  in- 
stance ? — I  say  then,  that  my  answer  is  based  upon 
the  prospectuses  of  those  hospitals,  where  they  say 
that  living  animals  are  experimented  upon.  The 
funds,  therefore,  must  come  out  of  the  concern 
somehow. 

6546.  I  would  ask  you  further,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  for  you,  before  making  that 
sweeping  charge,  to  have  made  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  those  prospectuses  are  issued  by 
the  medical  schools  in  connexion  with  the  hospitals, 
and  that  the  funds  of  those  schools  are  totally  distinct 


from  the  funds  of  the  charities  ?  I  would  ask  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wise  for  you  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  first  of  all  ?— I  do  not  know.  In  this 
matter  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  infor- 
mation, and  I  might  have  tried  a  long  time  before  I 
got  any  information  on  the  subject.  There  is  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  stated  in  these  prospectuses  of 
hospitals  that  experiments  are  performed  on  living 
animals;  and  we  draw  the  very  natural  conclusion 
that  the  money  for  so  doing  is  taken  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  hospital. 

6547.  Would  it  not  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
have  written  to  the  treasurer  of  any  one  hospital  in 
connexion  with  which  such  a  prospectus  is  issued, 
and  to  have  asked  him  to  afford  you,  for  your  society, 
information  upon  that  subiect  ? — I  do  not  suppose  we 
should  have  received  it.  We  have  been  very  often 
baffled  in  trying  to  get  information. 

6548.  Do  you  believe  that  the  treasurer's  would 
mislead  you  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  that  these 
jjractices  are  performed  in  secret.  I  am  told  that  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  that  strangers  are  not  admitted  ; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they 
would  be  communicative  on  the  subject. 

6549.  I  am  not  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
medical  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  charge  which 
you  have  made  does  not  affect  a  single  medical  man  in 
the  kingdom,  but  it  affects  the  treasurers  of  hospitals 
in  the  country  ? — I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

6550.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  medical  col- 
leges and  councils  either  sanction  or  advocate  vivi- 
section. Are  you  aware  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London-  expressly  states  in  its 
regulations  that  vivisection  is  not  required  in  physio- 
logical laboratories  ? — No,  I  am  not.    Is  that  so  ? 

6551.  Most  decidedly  ? — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  it.    It  is  a  sign,  I  hope,  of  better  days. 


The  witjiess  withdrew. 
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Letter  addressed  by  command  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen- 
to  the  President  of  the  E/oyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Anim.als,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  T.  M.  Biddtjlph,  K.O.B. 


My  Dear  Lord,  Buckingham  Palace,  lOtli  June  1874. 

The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  address  you  as  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assemblage  in  this  country  of  the  foreign  delegates  connected  with  similar 
associations,  and  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Society,  to  request  you  to  give 
expression  publicly  of  Her  Majesty's  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  here  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  cruelties  practised  on  dumb  animals.  The  Queen  hears  and  reads  with 
horror  of  the  sufferings  which  the  brute  creation  often  undergo  from  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  ignorant,  and  she  fears  also  sometimes  from  experi- 
ments in  the  pursuit  of  science.  Por  the  removal  of  the  former,  the  Queen 
trusts  much  to  the  progress  of  education ;  and  in  regard  to  the  pursuit  of 
science,  she  hopes  that  the  entire  advantage  of  those  anaesthetic  discoveries 
from  which  man  has  derived  so  much  benefit  himself,  in  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  may  be  fully  extended  to  the  lower  animals.  Her  Majesty  rejoices 
that  the  Society  awakens  the  interest  of  the  young  by  the  presentation  of 
prizes  for  essays  connected  with  the  subject,  and  hears  with  gratification  that 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law  show  their  interest  and  symj)atliy  by  presenting 
those  prizes  at  your  meeting.  Her  Majesty  desires  me  to  announce  a 
donation  of  one  hundred  guineas  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  T.  M.  Biddulph. 

&c.  &c. 
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§  1.  Correspondence  with  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  of  Weald  Manor  House,  Bampton,  Oxfordshire, 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection. 


Vivisection  Commission, 
13,  Delahay  Street,  S.W., 
Sir,  11th  December  1875. 

I  AM  directed  to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to"  attend  here  on  Wednesday  next,  the  15tli  instant,  at 
12  o'clock,  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission. 

I  have,  &c.. 

Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  Nath.  Baker,  Sec. 

&c.  &c. 


Weald  Manor  House, 
Bampton,  Oxon, 
Sir,  12th  December. 

I  shall  of  course  be  ready  to  attend  on  the  Vivi- 
section Commission,  but  as  my  testimony  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  any  personal  experience,  and  that  I  can 
simply  express  my  horror  and  repugnance  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  such  monstrosities  should  be  permitted,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  state  this  to  Lord  Cardwell,  especially 
as  I  can  only  attend  at  some  personal  inconvenience. 

All  that  I  could  say  would  be,  what  the  major  part  of  the 
kingdom  would  say, — that  the  practice  of  vivisection,  an 
abomination  introduced  from  the  continent,  is  horrid  and 
monstrous,  and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Atheism. 

Medical  science  has  arrived  probably  at  its  extreme  limits, 
and  has  little  to  learn,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  re- 
petition of  experiments  on  living  animals. 

I  am,  &c'., 

Nath.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  George  Duckett. 

&c.  &c. 

P.S.— If  my  attendance  can  be  dispensed  with  as  not 
material,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  hear  by  return  of  post.  • 


Vivisection  Commission, 
13,  Delahay  Street, 
Sir,  13th  December  1875. 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  to-day,  and  I  was  directed  to 
inform  you  that  they  were  most  desirous  that  you  should 
attend  on  Wednesnay  next  at  12  o'clock,  and  to  assure  you 
that  they  would  not  unnecessarily  put  you  to  the  incon- 
venience of  attending. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  Nath.  Baker,  Sec. 

&c.  &c 


Weald  Manor, 
Bampton,  Oxford, 
Sir,  14th  December  1875. 

Being  under  the  impression  that  my  attendance 
before  the  Commission  is  not  compulsory,  and  having 
explained  to  you,  for  the  information  of  that  Commission, 
that  I  had  no  evidence  to  offer,  I  decline  to  attend. 

If  the  Commission  reaUy  wish  for  evidence  of  value, 
which  can  testify  to  the  hellish  practice  of  subjecting 
animals  to  torture,  I  beg  to  say  that  those  I  have  named 
in  the  margin  (see  below)  are  the  proper  persons  to  afford  it. 

I  am,  &c., 

Nathaniel  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  George  Duckett. 

&c.  &c. 

Geo.  Hoggan,  Esq.,  13,  Granville  Place,  Portman 
Square. 

Edwd.  Curtis  May,  F.R.C.S.,  Tottenham,  Middlesex.' 
W.  B.  A.  Scott,  Esq.,  16,  Stonebridge  Park,  Willesden, 
N.W. 

Mr.  Abel,  Surgeon,  Gloucester.  , 

Mr.  Carter,  Surgeon,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Hotel  Keeper,  Gloucester. 


§  2.  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Emanuel  Klein,  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Brown  Institution,  and 
Lecturer  on  general  histology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  his  amended  proof  as  submitted  to  the 
Commission. 


Vivisection  Commission, 
13,  Delahay  Street, 
gjjj  3rd  November  1875. 

I  BEG  to  forward  you  a  proof  of  your  evidence  for 
your  correction.  , 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson, 
which  refers  to  your  answers  to  one  or  two  questions  put 
to  you,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU  inform  me  whether 
you  wish  to  amend  your  answers. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Dr.  E.  Klein.  Nath.  Baker,  Sec. 

49,  Queen  Anne  Street,  W. 
My  Lord,  November  1st,  1875. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  Commission  last  Thursday,  Dr.  E.  Klein,  that 
he  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  made  a  statement  in  relation 
to  the  investigations  undertaken  by  me  during  the  years 
1873  and  1874  as  to  the  pathology  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  for  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  to  the 
effect  that  the  living  animals  used  in  those  investigations 
were  purchased  and  maintained  at  the  pubhc  expense. 

It  is  important  to  me  personally  that  this  statement 
should  be  contradicted.  The  animals  used  were  acquired 
by  myself  and  maintained  at  my  own  expense  throughout 
the  investigation. 

Dr.  Klein  was  at  this  time  employed  by  me  as  my 
assistant,  and  had  no  cognizance  of  my  arrangements  as  to 
expenditure. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  B.  Sanderson. 


The  Brown  Institution, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 
Dear  Sir,  11th  November. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  for  another  proof 
of  my  evidence,  as  I  have  unfortunately  blotted  my  first 
proof  so  much  that  I  cannot  send  it  in  to  the  printers  in 
this  condition. 

Believe  me,  &c., 
N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  E.  Klein. 

&c.  &c. 


Vivisection  Commission, 
13,  Delahay  Street, 
Sir,  12th  November  1876. 

I  beg  to  forward  you  another  proof  of  your  evidence, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  back  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  back  the  evidence  of  the  28th,  and 
subsequent  days,  until  I  get  your  evidence. 

I  must  also  ask  you  to  return  the  damaged  proof  at 
the  same  time,  for  I  am  answerable  for  all  the  copies  I  am 
supplied  with. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Dr.  E.  Klein.  Nath.  Baker,  Sec 


The  Brown  Institution, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W.. 
Dear  Sir,  16th  November  1876. 

I  return  you  my  evidence  corrected.  I  may  men- 
tion to  you  that  when '  under  viva  voce  examination,  the 
fact  of  my  being  'a  foreigner  made  me  often  not  able  to 
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appreciate  all  the  purport  of  the  questions,  which  were  asked 
of  me  and  that  therefore  my  answers  were  not  always  such 
as  I  would  have  desired  to  give,  if  I  had  quite  understood 
the  questions.  In  revising  the  evidence  I  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  effect  of  any  such  misapprehensions. 

I  am,  &c. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  E.  Klein. 

■  &c.      .  &c. 


Vivisection  Commission, 
.   13,  Delahay  Street, 
Sir,  17th  November  1875. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  16th  instant,  together  with  the  jjroof  of  your  evidence, 
and  to  reply  that  as  your  corrections  appear  to  me  to  have 
fxceeded  the  latitude  usually  allowed  to  witnesses,  I  must 
lay  it  before  the  Commission,  and  take  their  directions  as 
to  the  course  I  am  to  pursue. 

I  am,  &c. 

Nath.  Baker,  Sec. 

P.S. — I  must  ask  you  to  return  me  the  proof  I  originally 
sent  you,  which  you  damaged,  for,  as  I  told  you  when  I 
sent  you  the  du])licate,  I  am  answerable  for  all  the  copies 
that  are  supplied  to  me. 

Dr.  E.  Klein, 
&c.  &c. 


Vivisection  Commission, 
13,  Delahay  Street, 
Sir,  19th  November  1875. 

In  my  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which  I  for- 
warded you  a  second  proof,  I  told  you  that  I  must  have  the 
original  proof  back. 

On  the  17th  instant  I  again  asked  you  to  return  it  to 
me.  I  regret  that  I  must  now  formally  request  you  to 
return  it  to  me  at  once. 

I  have,  &c. 

To  Dr.  E.  Klein,  Nath.  Baker,  Secretary. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Brown  Institution, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W., 
Dear  Sir,  19th  November. 

T  AM  very  sony  to  have  given  you  so  much  annoy- 
ance as  it  appears  from  your  letter.  As  I  have  stated  on 
the  occasion  of  my  asking  for  a  second  proof  of  my  evi- 
dence, the  first  proof  has-  been  accidentally  damaged  so 
much  that  it  was  quite  useless.  I  therefore  destroyed  it 
and  am  not  in  a  position,  consequently,  to  comply  with 
your  request.  I  beg  again  to  apologize  if  I  should  have 
put  you  to  any  inconvenience. 

Believe  me,  &e. 
N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  E.  Klein. 

&c.  &c. 


Vivisection  Commission,         App.  II. 

13,  Delahay  Street,   

Sir,  11th  December  1875. 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  November  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission,  with  the  proposed  alterations 
of  your  evidence.  Th^se  appear  to  the  Commission  to  be 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
answers  you  gave  at  your  examination,  that  the  substitution 
cannot  be  permitted. 

The  Commissioners  direct  me  to  say  that  they  observe 
with  regret  that  after  my  letter  of  12th  November  you 
should  have  destroyed  the  proof  I  originally  sent  you,  and  • 
requested  you  to  return. 

If  you  desire  it,  the  Commissioners  will  include  in  the 
Appendix  your  letter  and  the  proposed  alteration,  with  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  with  reference  thereto. 

I  am,  &c. 

Dr.  E.  Klein,  M.D., 

&c.       &c.  Secretary. 


The  Brown  Institution, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W., 
Sir,  14th  December  1875. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  which  has  no  name  sub- 
scribed to  it,  but  which  from  its  date  and  contents  I 
presume  to  be  written  by  you,  informing  nie  that  the 
Vivisection  Commission  decline  to  receive  on  the  ordinary 
footing  the  corrections  which  I  made  in  the  proof  copy  of 
my  evidence,  but  are  willing  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of 
their  Report  my  letter  and  proposed  alterations  with  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  with  reference  thereto. 

On  this  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  the  corrections 
or  most  of  them,  which  I  made  in  the  proofs  of  my 
evidence,  are  necessary  to  express  my  real  answers  to  the 
questions  as  1  now  (in  reading)  understand  them ;  and  that 
any  publication  of  my  evidence  without  those  corrections 
will  seriously  misrepresent  my  meaning. 

If  therefore  the  Commission  decline  to  accept  my  correc- 
tions as  such,  I  must  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  evidence  as 
it  now  stands  in  proof. 

Should  the  Commission,  however,  not  perjnit  me  to 
withdraw  it,  I  would  respectfully  request  that  they  will 
allow  this  note  to  be  included  in  their  proposed  publication 
as  my  protest  against  being  held  responsible  for  language, 
which  does  not  convey  my  meaning  and  which  I  am  told 
has  already  been  much  misunderstood. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  your  letter  which  expresses 
the  regret  of  the  Commission  that  after  your  letter  of  the 
12th  November  1  should  have  destroyed  the  proof  you 
originally  sent  me,  1  beg  to  inform  you,  that  that  sppilt 
proof  was  destroyed  before  your  letter  of  the  1 7th  reached 
me.  All  my  rough  notes  for  the  corrections  had  been 
written  on  it  long  Ijefore  I  received  your  letter  of  the  12fch, 
and  when  I  had  afterwards  transcribed  these  notes  on  to 
the  second  proof  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  I 
regarded  the  first  as  merely  waste  paper  and  informed  you 
accordingly. 

Yours,  &c. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sec,  E.  Klein. 

&c.  &c 


Thursday,  28th  October  1875. 

Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CARDWELL  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  B.  Karslatce,  M.P. 
John  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq.  , 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Esq. 

N.  Baker,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Klein,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 

3528.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution  ?— Yes. 

3529.  Do  you  hold  any  other  public  appointment  ? — I 
am  Lecturer  on  General  Histology  at  the  Medical  School 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

3530.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  first  section  of  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  a  handbook  for  the  physiological 
laboratory  ? — Yes. 

3531.  Now  are  any  of  the  experiments  which  you 
describe  in  that  book  experiments  of  a  painful  character  ? 
— Many  of  them  are. 

3532.  Necessarily  so  ? — Necessarily  so, 

S 


3533.  What  was  the  intention  in  your  view  of  the  book 
as  regards  the  practice  of  those  experiments  ;  are  there  any 
limitations  to  that  practice? — It  is  a  guide  for  students 
working  in  a  laboratory  under  the  supervision  of  some 
competent  person  who  has  to  direct  them  how  to  perform 
it ;  that  they  should  not  perform  it  anyhow,  but  according 
to  certain  principles  accepted  in  every  laboratory.  . 

3534.  You  have  drawn  in  that  book,  I  think,  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  where  anaesthetics  are  to  be  used,  and  where 
they  are  not  ? — No. 

3535.  Is  that  purposely  on  your  part  ? — It  is  distinctly 
understood  that  the  experiments  mentioned  there  are  done 
under  ancesthetics,  except  where  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
that  they  are  not  so. 

3536.  But  there  is  no  general  indication  in  that  book, 
I  think,  that  such  is  the  case  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is, 
nor  is  it  necessary. 

3537-  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  have  been  ? — Well, 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  to  be  a  guide  in  a  laboratory,  not 
for'  private  persons  or  amateurs ;  and  there  exist  in  every 
laboratory  certain  clear  rules  from  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  deviate. 

3538.  What  is  your  own  practice  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  in  experiments  that  are  otherwise  painful?— 
My  own  experiments  do  not  involve  very  painful  opera- 
tions; and  in  them,  except  for  teaching  purposes,  for 
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App.  II.       deraonstvation,  1  never  use  anresthetics,  where  it  is  not 

 .         necessary  to  facilitate  the  proceedings.    If  I  demonstrate, 

I  use  ansesthetics.  If  I  do  the  experiments  for  mj  patho- 
lor/ical  research,  except  for  convenience  sake,  as  for  instance 
on  dogs  and  cats,  I  do  not  use  them.  On  frogs  and  Hke 
animals  I  never  use  them. 

3539.  Wlien  you  say  that  you  only  use  them  for  con- 
venience sake,  do  you  mean  that  you  have  no  regard  at 
all  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  ? — No  regard  at  all  for 
such  little  suffering  as  is  in  my  operations. 

3540.  You  are  prepared  to  establish  that  as  a  principle 
which  you  approve?— I  think  that  with  regard  to  an  ex- 
perimenter; a  man  who  conducts  special  research  and 
])erforms  an  experiment  has  no  time,  so  to  speak,  for 
thinking  what  the  animal  feels  or  suffers.  If  anaesthetics 
ought  to  be  used,  he  uses  them.  If  not,  he  is  like  a  man 
who  performs  a  surgical  operation  in  like  circumstances. 
His  only  purpose  is  to  perform  the  experiment,  to  learn 
as  much  from  it  as  possible,  and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

3541.  Then  for  your  own  purposes  you  disregard  entirely 
the  question  of  the  suffering  of  the  animal  in  performing  a 
painful  experiment? — To  the  small  extent  which  I  have 
described,  I  do. 

3542.  Why  do  you  regard  it  then  when  it  is  for  a 
demonstration? — Because  1  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  against  it  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is 
unnecessary,  one  should  not  perhaps  act  against  the 
opinion  or  the  belief  of  certain  individuals  of  the 
auditorium.  One  ought  to  take  regard  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  persons  before  whom  one  does  the 
experiment. 

3543.  Then  am  I  wrong  in  attributing  to  you  that  you 
separate  yourself  entirely  from  the  feeling  which  you 
observe  to  prevail  in  this  country  in  regard  to  humanity 
to  animals? — I  separate  myself  as  an  investigator  from 
myself  as  a  teacher.  I  separate  myself  as  an  investigator, 
when  I  consult  only  my  own  feelings,  from  my  position  as 
a  teacher,  who  has  to  consult  and  respect  the  feelings  of 
others.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  anyone  in  this 'country 
to  lumecessary  or  unprofitable  cruelty  to  animals  ;  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation,  I  hold  that  I  have 
the  same  right  to  use  the  lower' animals  as  has  the  sports- 
man and  others  in  this  country. 

3544.  But  in  regard  to  your  proceedings  as  an  investi- 
gator, you  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  you  hold  as 
entirely  indifferent  the  sufferings  of  the  animal  which  is 
subjected  to  your  investigation  ? — During  the  time  of  the 
experiment  and  so  far  as  indispensable  for  its  purpose, 

■  yes. 

3545.  [Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Had  j'ou  practised  before 
coming  to  England?— Yes,  in  Vienna. 

3546.  Do  yon  believe  that  that  is  a  general  practice  on 
the  Continent,  to  disregard  altogether  the  feelings  of  the 
animals  ? — ^I  believe  that,  there  as  here,  in  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  inflict  the  pain,  the  experimenter  (like  an 
operating  surgeon)  would  disregard  the  pain. 

3547.  Have  you,  since  you  have  come  to  this  country, 
had  any  proof  of  what  you  state  now  with  regard  to  the 
different  feeling  that  pervades  the  inhabitants  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  animals  on  which  you 
operate?  Have  you  had  any  instances  of  the  contrary 
feeling  to  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen,  since  you  have  come  to  this  country?— 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

3548.  You  have  seen  it  exhibited  ?— Yes. 

3549.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  an  instance  in 
which  any  such  feeling  has  been  exhibited  ? — I  mean  with 
regard  to  the  journals ;  the  agitation  carried  on  in  the 
different  journals  against  what  is  called  -vivisection.  There 
is  no  such  thing  abroad ;  there  the  general  public  takes 
no  view,  does  not  claim  to  pronounce  any  criticism  or  any 
judgment  about  scientific  teaching  and  research  in  general. 
It  assumes  that  men  of  science,  like  men  in  general,  have 
conscience  enough  not  needlessly  to  hurt  brute  animals. 

3550.  But  with  regard  to  the  pupils  before  whom  you 
lecture,  have  you  ever  seen  any  indication  on  their  part  of 
a  disinclination  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  on  animals? — ■ 
If  I  do  happen  to  perform  a  painful  experiment  where 
chloroform  cannot  be  used,  because  it  is  against  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiment,  which  is  very  rare,  then  I  ask 
those  ])efore  whom  I  do  the  experiment,  whether  they 
object  to  it. 

3551.  And  what  have  you  found? — If  some  of  them 
object  then  I  do  not  do  it  before  them. 

3552.  Have  they  objected? — Very  seldom.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  it  has  never  happened  that  they 
have  objected. 

3553.  But  you  believe  that  generally  speaking  there  is 
a  very  different  feeling  in  England? — Not  amongst  the 


physiologists ;  I  do  not  think  there  is,  biit  I  cannot  speak 
with  authority: 

3554.  But  amongst  the  people  of  England  do  you  think 
there  is  a  very  different  feehng  from  what  exists  upon  the 
Continent  on  this  subject  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  In  England 
they  seem  more  disposed  to  take  care  of  other  people's 
consciences  in  matters  they  do  not  clearly  understand. 

3555.  Seeing  that  there  is  that  feeling,  have  you  found 
that  m  yielding  to  that  feeling  in  your  lectures  your 
experiments  have  not  been  so  effective  as  they  would  have 
been  if  you  had  acted  mthout  anaesthetics  ? — Well,  really 
I  could  not  say.    I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

3556.  How  long  have  you  practised  in  England? — Four 
years  and  a  half  now. 

3557.  Always  in  London  ? — Always  in  London. 

3558.  You  have  never  given  lectures  in  the  country  ? — 
No.  I  never  perform  experiments  in  my  lectures  ;  I  only 
perform  experiments  for  teaching  purposes  in  my  jjrivate 
class.  .  , 

3559.  To  demonstrate? — To  demonstrate  and  teach. 

3560.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  any  particular 
experiment  in  which  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  act  in  demonstration  without  anaesthetics  ? — Supposing, 
for  instance,  one  intends  to  bleed  a  young  dog  to  death  by 
opening  a  vessel.  With  young  dogs  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  narcosis  quickly,  it  takes  always  a  considerable 
time ;  it  is  much  sooner  done  by  an  assistant  fixing  the 
dog  ;  at  a  single  incision  the  carotid  may  be  exposed,  and 
the  vessel  may  be  opened  in  a  few  seconds,  whereas  with 
chloroform  it  would  take  a  much  longer  time  ;  the  animal 
would  howl,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  suffer  a  great 
deal  more  than  when  it  was  done  without  anaesthetics. 

3561.  Would  the  dog  howl  and  exhibit  pain  while  under 
anaesthetics  ? — While  being  chloroformed  it  would,  and 
would  suffer  more  pain  and  discomfort  than  if  a  single 
incision  were  rnade. 

3562.  Could  you  explain  more  in  detail  why  you  think 
it  necessary,  besides  the  point  of  time,  to  abstain  from  the 
iise  of  anaesthetics  in  cases  of  research  ?— Let  me  again 
explain  that  my  experiments  do  not  involve  severely  pain- 
ful operations,  and  I  therefore  am  speaking  of  the  (so  to 
speak)  superfluous  use  of  anassthetics.  Where  superfluous, 
they  are  to  be  objected  to,  because  the  whole  attention  of 
the  investigator  ought  to  be  given  to  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment.  He  has  made  clear  to  himself  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  how  he  is  going  to  do  it,  and  what  he  is  going 
to  learn  by  it.  He  generally  chloroforms  a  dog  when  he 
experiments  on  a  dog  for  convenience  sake,  in  order  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  howling  and  the  resistance;  and  so 
with  cats.  He  does  not  do  it  wij;h  frogs.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  right  to  regard  the  sensibility  and  feeling  of  a 
frog  as  being  of  a  very  high  degree.  And  just  as  little  as 
a  sportsman  or  a  cook  goes  inquiring  while  the  sportsman 
is  hunting  or  the  cook  putting  a  lobster  into  boiling  water, 
just  as  little  as  one  may  expect  these  persons  go  inquiring 
into  the  detail  of  the  feeling  of  the  animal,  just  as  little  can 
the  physiologist  or  the  investigator  be  expected  to  devote 
time  and  thought  to  inquiring  what  this  animal  feels  while 
he  is  doing  the  experiment.  His  whole  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  making  the  experiment,  how  to  do  it  quickly, 
and  to  learn  the  most  from  it  that  he  can. 

3563.  But  do  you  think  that  where  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  a  professor  of  physiology  is  not  bound  to  consult 
humanitarian  feelings? — Certainly;  but  I  must  again  draw 
a  distinction  between  an  investigator  and  a  professor  of 
physiology.  I  understand  ^  professor  of  physiology  to  be 
a  man  who  teaches,  and  there  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that 
when  one  performs  an  experiment  before  a  class  one  should 
use  anjesthetics,  but  an  investigator  has  no  occasion  to  use 
anaesthetics  except  from,  the  real  necessity  of  the  case  and 
where  severely  painful  operations  are  in  question. 

3564.  Is  that  really  the.  only  reason  that  you  can  give 
for  not  using  anaesthetics  ?— It  is  to  a  great  extent ;  it  is 
the  chief  reason  I  should  say ;  there  is  no  place  for  con- 
sidering that  point. 

3565.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned,  I  think,- that  there 
were  certain  rules  in  laboratories  ;  what  are  those  rules  ? — 
That  no  one  is  allowed  to  make  an  experiment  except  a 
professor  or  the  assistant  professor  is  present  and  tells  him" 
how  to  do  it,  and  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment,  doing  it  perhaps  the  first  time  before  the 
student  is  going  to  repeat  it. 

3566.  Do  those  rules  in  the  English  liboratories  say 
anything  about  anaesthetics  ? — Well,  generally  it  is  under- 
stood, where  it  is  not  against  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment, that  they  are  used  ;  it  is  a  thing  understood  by 
itself. 

3567.  Is  that  a  written  rule  ? — There  is  no  written  rule 
that  I  know  of  any  kind. 

3568.  Have  you  found  much  progress  in  physio- 
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logical  science  lately  in  this  country? — I  think  so  very 
considerable. 

3569.  You  find  more  attention  given  to  it  than  when 
you  first  came? — Yes,  considerably  more. 

3570.  And  several  students,  I  suppose,  that  attend  your 
lectures  take  great  interest  in  it  ? — Yes. 

3571.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  are  carrying 
on  private  investigations  ? — No ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  private  person  carries  on  investigations  except  in  a 
laboratory. 

3572.  Do  they  come  to  your  laboratory  and  try  experi- 
ments ? — Yes ;  those  who  carry  on  special  investigations 
come  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  and  do  it 
under  me  or  Dr.  Sanderson. 

■  3573.  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  Brown  Institu- 
tion ? — As  I  said,  I  am  assistant  professor  in  the  laboratory, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  a  hospital  for  animals. 
I  have  only  the  use  of  the  laboratory,  which  is  part  of  the 
Brown  Institution.  My  ofiicial  position  connects  me  with 
the  work  which  is  done  for  Mr.  Sim.  on. 

3574.  Your  laboratory  is  in  the  rooms  connected  with 
the  Brown  Institution  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  ground. 

3575.  How  do  you  get  the  animals  that  are  practised 
upon  in  the  Brown  Institution  ? — I  buy  them. 

3576.  And  do  you  buy  them  with  funds  that  come  out 
of  the  Brown  Institution  ? — No  ;  those  used  for  pathologi- 
cal researches  are  not  bought  by  the  Brown  Institution. 
The  researches  that  I  am  conducting  myself  are  for  the 
medical  ofiicer  of  the  Privy  Council. 

3577.  {Chairman.)  By  what  medical  officer? — Of  the 
Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon.  The'  experiments  have  been 
very  few  in  the  last  few  years  for  special  research,  but  those 
that  have  been  made  have  been  always  in  connexion  with 
scientific  investigation  into  the  causes  of  disease  carried 
out  for  Mr.  Simon. 

3578.  {Mr.  Forster.)  And  have  the  animals  upon  which 
you  have  been  experimenting  in  your  researches  and 
investigations  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Simon  ? — No.  Those 
for  teaching  purposes  are  bought  quite  privately. 

3579.  I  want  to  know  with  regard  to  your  own  private 
investigations,  are  the  animals  that  are  obtained  for  that 
purpose,  and  upon  which  you  try  experiments,  obtained 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Simon's  grant  out  of  the  Privy 
Council? — I  do  not  do  any  private  experiments  on  higher 
animals  except  for  pathological  researches  for  Mr.  Simon. 
The  animals  for  these  investigations  were  provided  by  Dr. 
Sanderson,  as  whose  assistant  I  was  acting. 

3580.  Have  you  done  any  other  ? — No. 

3581.  What  are  the  experiments  in  pathological  re- 
searches ?— For  instance,  producing  artifical  tuberculosis, 
or  trying  to  communicate  typhoid  fever  to  the  lower 
animals,  experiments  on  small-pox  in  sheep,  and  on 
pyemia. 

3582.  You  spoke  about  your  own  personal  experience 
in  what  may  be  strictly  called  vivisection  :  that,  I  suppose, 
is  not  so  much  in  this  country  as  abroad  ? — No,  not  to 
such  an  extent. 

3583.  Can  you  at  all  recollect  what  was  the  vivisectional 
experiment  in  this  country  with  which  you  had  to  do  which 
caused  the  greatest  pain  without  anassthetics  ? — I  should 
think  applying  lunar  caustic  to  the  cornea  of  a  frog ;  it  is 
mentioned  at  page  38  of  the  handbook. 

3584.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  time 
that  that  experiment  would  last  from  the  period  at  which 
you  would  first  be  obhged  to  give  pain  to  the  frog  ? — It 
greatly  depends  upon  what  kind  of  frog  it.is.  If  it  is  a 
large  vigorous  frog,  for  instance,  a  large  frog  from  the 
Continent,  it  takes  a  much  shorter  time  than  with  a  small 
frog- 

3585.  This  is  not  the  frog  which  you  get  here,  ^Iruppose? 
— We  get  them  from  Holland. 

3586.  {Chair?nan.)  You  import  them  for  the  purpose? — 
Yes. 

3587.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Take  one  of  those  frogs,  then,  and 
tell  me  how  long  the  experiment  would  last? — At  present 
I  do  not  practise  it  so  long  as  the  passage  in  the  book 
would  imply  ;  I  do  not  allow  it  to  stay  an  hour  after  the 
cauterisation.  When  doing  it  on  living  frogs  the  animals 
are  allowed  to  live  say  10  or  20  minutes  after  cauterisation, 
the  cauterisation  itself  takes  little  time. 

3588.  And  what  becomes  of  the  frog  after  that  time  ? — 
It  is  killed. 

3589.  {Lord  Winmarleigli.)  Always? — Generally  killed; 
I  may  say  always  killed. 

3590.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  performed  any  experi- 
ments in  England  upon  dogs  or  cats ;  upon  dogs,  for 
instance? — Yes,  I  have. 

3591.  What  sort  of  experiments? — Pathological  experi- 
ments ;  I  have  injected  pyemic  fluids  into  the  veins  of  dogs 
to  produce  pyemia,  or  septicccmia.    So  with  cats.  Then 


.1  have  used  dogs  for  producing  tuberculosis,  and  I  have  App.  II. 
used  dogs  and  cats  for  producing  typhoid  fever.   1_ 

3592.  Have  you  cut  up  any  dogs  or  cats  by  vivisection  ? 
— If  I  inject  into  the  vein,  I  must  cut  much  as  might  be 
done  in  bleeding  a  patient  from  the  arm  ;  you  cannot  do  it 
without  cutting. 

3593.  Those  are  what  you  call  pathological  experiments  ? 
— Yes,  for  pathological  purposes. 

3594.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  other  kind  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  which  would  be  more  strictly 
perhaps  called  vivisection ;  have  you  done  theiri  to  dogs  or 
cats  in  England  ? — No. 

3595.  But  have  you  for  private  investigation  ? — As  I 
mentioned  just  now  for  pathological  experiments  on  pyemia, 
typhoid  fever,  septicaemia,  and  tuberculosis ;  not  for 
physiological  purpose. 

3596.  Have  you,  for  private  investigation,  tried  any 
experiments  on  dogs  or  cats,  not  pathological,  but  physio- 
logical experiments  ? — No,  not  directly  for  physiological 
experiments.  I  may  have  used  a  dog  which  has  been  used 
at  the  same  time  for  pathological  purposes,  also  for  physio- 
logical. 

3597.  {Chairman.)  When  you  use  a  dog  for  physiological 
purposes,  do  you  adopt  any  particular  m.ode  of  fastening 
that  dog  ? — No,  it  is  fastened  on  a  large  board,  the  four 
limbs  are  fastened. 

3598.  And  how  are  they  fastened  ? — With  broad  bands 
as  when  giving  chloroform. 

.3599.  (Mr.  Forster.)  You  were  stating  that  you  con- 
sidered it  was  so  important  to  be  absorbed  upon  the  object 
of  the  experiment,  that  you  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  therefore  could  not  really,  in  your  opinion,  afford  time 
to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  animal ;  do  you  not  so^ne- 
times  find  an  inconvenient  interruption  from  the  cries  of 
the  animal? — I  do  then  use  chloroform,  that  is  what  I 
said ;  I  use  anesthetics  for  convenience  sake  in  the  sense 
already  spoken  of. 

3600.  Do  you  ever  use  curare  for  that  purpose,  to  stop 
the  cries  ? — Curare  involves  other  difiiculties,  the  animal 
ceases  to  breathe  becauses  it  paralyses  the  movement  for 
breathing,  and  that  might  be  against  the  object  of  the 
experiment.  The  animal,  for  instance,  is  to  be  kept  ahve 
for  some  time  after  the  experiment  is  over ;  that  could  not 
be  done  after  artificial  respiration  has  been  induced. 

3601.  But  practically,  has  not  the  howling  of  the  dogs 
interfered  with  experiments? — Dogs  do  howl  also  when 
you  chloroform  them. 

3602.  Do  you  try  experiments  with  any  animals  that  do 
not  signify  pain  so  loudly  ? — Rabbits. 

3603.  They  do  not  howl,  I  suppose  ? — They  do  not. 

3604.  Then  of  course  the  same  motive  would  not  induce 
you  to  use  chloroform  in  their  case  ? — No. 

3605.  In  fact,  I  suppose  with  rabbits  you  would  not  use 
chloroform  ? — I  prefer  and  use  choral  hydrate ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  my  not  severely  jiainful  scientific  investi- 
gations, I  do  not  use  chloroform,  or  any  other  anopsthetic, 
except  for  convenience  sake,  in  dogs  and  cats,  and  for  no 
other  animals  as  a  general  rule.  There  may  be  exceptions 
perhaps,  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
I  do  not  use  it.  I  wish  distinctly  that  it  be  understood 
that  I  refer  only  to  such  experiments  as  I  myself  make, 
namely,  injection  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  injection 
into  the  vein. 

3606.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion,  that  your  views  on 
the  subject,  although  not  shared  by  the  British  public 
generally,  were  the  views  of  the  British  physiologists  ?— I 
would  not  say  that  distinctly,  but  I  know  a  fetv  of  them, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  view  held  by  them,  but  of  course 
being  a  foreigner  I  have  no  authority  of  saying  so. 

3607.  What  is  your  precise  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment department  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ?  —  I  have  been  engaged  carrying  out  pathological 
investigations  for  Mr.  Simon. 

3608.  That  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  Simon  asks  you  to  give 

him  your  assistance  in  a  particular  matter ;  there  is  no  ' 
arrangement  with  you  by  which  you  may  be  considered  an 
ofiicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  there? — I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

3609.  {Chairman.)  But  the  animals  that  are  used  for 
these  purposes  are  paid  for  by  the  public  money  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  they  are  provided  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  I  must 
mention  that  I  make  extremely  few  pathological  inquiries. 
I  have  not  made  any  other  experiments  on  living  animals 
except  those  for  artificial  tuberculosis,  for  small-pox,  and 
for  typhoid  fever.  1  understood  that  I  was  asked  about 
my  opinion,  and  I  gave  it,  but  it  is  another  question 
whether  I  actually  do  make  severe  experiments-.  If  I  were 
to  h»  called  upon  to  perforai  experiments  of  this  kind,  I 
would  perform  them. 

3610.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  as 
regards  physiological   experiments,  you  ha^'e  not  tried 
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physiological  experiments  to  any  extent  in  England? — 
Very  few  indeed,  and  chieily  only  on  frogs. 

3611.  Have  you  done  so  at  all  in  connexion  with  your 
employment  by  Mr.  Simon? — No,  none  whatever. 

3612.  But  what  experiments  you  have  tried  have  been 
tried  in  the  Brown  Institution  at  your  own  cost,  I  suppose? 
— In  my  private  room.  Those  that  I  do  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, physiological  purposes  just  referred  to,  I  do  in  my 
private  room ;  1  live  there. 

3613.  Can  you  at  all  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
animals  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  for  experiments 
for  medical  investigations  connected  with  the  Privy  Council  ? 
— At  my  work  I  [do  not  think  there  have  been  more  than 
14  or  15  animals  used  in  the  last  two  years. 

3614.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  What  were  they  ? — There 
were  three  monkeys;  of  coiu'se,  I  would  not  call  that  vivi- 
section ;  it  was  simply  feeding  them  on  typhoid  material, 
and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  \-ivisection.  I  will  leave 
out  these  therefore.  Then  there  were  three  dogs  and  two 
cats,  and  a  few  mice,  four  white  mice,  I  think,  and  several 
sheep  for  small-pox;  investigation. 

3615.  [Chairman.)  Now  in  regard  to  the  Brown  Insti- 
tution, what  is  your  precise  relation  to  the  Brown  Insti- 
tution, do  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  it  ? — None 
whatsoever. 

3616.  You  live  in  the  building?— Yes. 

3617.  And  this  private  room  of  which  you  speak  is  a 
private  room  belonging  to  the  Brown  Institution  ? — It 
belongs  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution. 

3618.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  part  of  the  property  held  in 
trust  by  the  London  IJniversity? — I  believe  so. 

3619.  And  you  reside  in  it  ? — Yes. 

3620.  What  is  your  particular  duty  to  the  London  LTni- 
versity  ? — I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know ;  it  has 
never  been  made  clear  to  me  what  my  positioji  is  there 
except  that  a  title  has  been  given  to  me,  that  of  assistant 
professor  to  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  that  I  am-  ivorking  in  the 
laboratory,  conducting  pathological  researches  ;  those 
gentlemen  who  come  there  to  undertake  special  pathologi- 
cal researches  work  under  my  direction. 

3621 .  And  are  those  pathological  researches  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Brown  Institution  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  put  down  in  tiiat  way.  Of  course,  investigations 
which  would  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
would  promote  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  institution 
was  founded. 

3622.  The  pathological  researches  are  made  upon 
animals  ? — Yes. 

3623.  Are  those  animals  furnished  to  you  by  the  Brovvn 
Institution  ? — No  ;  I  make  pathological  experiments  only 
for  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council. 

3624.  Then  for  the  London  University  you  make  no 
pathological  experiments  ? — None. 

3625.  Then  no  animals  are  furnished  to  you  by  the 
London  University? — None. 

3626.  Are  these  pupils  of  yours  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  London  University  ? — No  ;  they  are  pupils  from 
different  hospitals  who  wish  to  enter  more  closely  into  the 
study  of  microscopical  anatomy. 

3627.  And  in  the  teaching  of  those  pupils  you  draw  no 
distinction  between  painful  experiments  and  non-painful 
experiments  if  the  students  themselves  raise  no  objection 
to  see  the  animal  subjected  to  pain  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that 
would  be  quite  what  I  expressed  before. 

3628.  Therefore  any  students  who  come  there,  so  far  as 
your  teaching  and  influence  are  concerned,  adopt,  I  pre- 
sume, the  principle  that  you  have  adopted? — Yes. 

3629.  And  consider  that  a  physiological  inquirer  has  too 
much  to  do  to  think  about  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  ? — 
Yes,  except  beforehand ;  may  I  be  allowed  to  state,  with 
regard  to  experiments  for  teaching  purposes,  that  there  are 
extremely  few  that  I  really  make.  I  wish  again  to  repeat 
that  my  investigations  are  almost  entirely  of  a  histological 
and  pathological  character,  that  is  into  the  study  of  healthy 
and  diseased  structures. 

3630.  But  I  presume  that  the  experiments  \\-hich  you 
perform  for  original  research  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  painful 
nature? — I  have  performed  experiments  which  eventually 
produce  pain  with  reference  to  artificial  tuberculosis, 
because  I  regard  it  as  painful  to  produce  a  disease  coming 
on  very  slowly  in  an  animal  by  injecting  into  its  abdominal 
cavity  a  foreign  material;  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
painful  experiment  to  produce  typhoid  fever  in  an  animal, 
seeing  that  the  material  has  no  effect  ^\'hatsoever. 

3631.  But  now  coming  to  vivisection  proper,  you  do 
perform  in  this  laboratory  operations  which  involved  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  pain  to  the  animal  ? — Not  as  operations,  but 
in  their  eventual  results  we  do  occasionally  ;  of  course  they 
are  very  few,  they  are  as  follows  :  injection  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  and  into  the  vein. 

3632.  And  without  any  question  of  employing  anaes- 


thetics, unless  it  happens  to  be  for  your  own  convenience 
to  do  so  ?--Yes,  anaesthetics  would  not  be  applicable,  but 
the  animal  is  generally  not  allowed  to  continue  long  in  the 
diseased  state. 

3633.  And  that  principle,  so  far  as  your  influence  goes, 
is  derived  from  you  by  the  pupils  who  come  to  benefit  by 
your  teaching  ? — That  may  be  so  or  not,  that  applies  only 
to  the  experiments  which  are  for  teaching  purposes. 

363  L  [Mr.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  the  pathological 
experiments  which  you  tried  in  connexion  u-itli  Mr.  Simon, 
you  mentioned  that  there  was  one  that  is  particularly  pain- 
ful, the  one  connected  with  tuberculosis? — Yes,  pyemia,  in 
its  results  but  not  in  the  operation  itself. 

3635.  And  that  is  done  by  injecting  — Yes,  by  injecting 
a  certain  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  into  a  vein. 

3636.  I  suppose  the  operation  of  the  injection  is  painful  ? 
— No,  the  injection  itself  is  nothing,  the  results  which 
follows  thereafter  maybe  painful. 

3637.  Is  there  no  operation  which  is  painful  ? — I  daresay 
injecting  into  the  vein  of  a  dog  is  a  painful  operation,  the 
making  of  a  cut  into  the  skin,  but  that  is  all.  About  as 
])ainful  as  bleeding. 

3638.  How  long  would  that  last? — Not  half  a  minute. 

3639.  You  give  no  chloroforom,  I  suppose,  when  that  is 
done  ? — No,  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

3640.  Are  there  any  other  of  these  experiments  which 
require  what  maybe  called  operations  in  doing  them' — 
No,  only  injecting  into  veins  and  injecting  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavities.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  a  painful 
operation  any  more  than  a  subcutaneous  injection  into  a 
man  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Besides  those  I  do  not  re- 
member any. 

3641.  When  you  take  hold  of  an  animal  for  this  purpose, 
^vhat  is  done  wth  it ;  do  you  bind  it  up  while  you  are 
making  this  injection  ? — If  it  is  a  large  vigorous  animal,  as 
a  dog,  we  do  bind  it.    A  cat  we  generally  must  chloroform. 

3642.  Why  do  you  not  chloroform  a  dog  ?— I  chloroform 
a  cat  because  I  am  afraid  of  being  scratched. 

3643.  Why  not  a  dog  ? — If  it  is  a  small  dog  there  is  no 
fear  of  being  bitten  by  the  dog. 

3644.  I  hardly  need  ask  you,  with  your  earnestness  in 
investigation,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  a  scratch  if  you 
thought  that  giving  chloroform  \\'ould  spoil  the  experiment? 
— Yes  ;  if  1  had  to  open  an  artery  to  insert  a  cannula  into 
it  ( I  am  talking  only  of  conditions  which  may  be ;  I  do 
not  say  it  has  happened  with  me),  I  should  chloroform  the 
animal,  in  order  not  to  be  scratched,  or  the  cannula  to  be 
torn  out. 

3645.  Have  you  had  any  directions  from  Mr.  Simon 
with  regard  to  pathological  investigations  in  consequence 
of  any  minute  which  I  wrote  when  I  was  in  the  Privy- 
Council? — Yes,  I  remember. 

3646.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were  — Yes,  I  think 
I  remember  that  it  was  your  express  desire  to  use  animals 
for  pathological  experiments  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
produce  as  little  pain  as  possible ;  those  were  the  contents. 

3647.  Do  you  recollect  anything  definite  in  those  in- 
structions, or  in  Mr.  Simon's  instructions  to  you  upon 
those  instructions,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  chloroform  ? — 
The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  remember  that  we  used  any 
animal  strictly  for  vivisection,  except  injecting  into  the 
vein  and  injecting  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  for  one  could 
not  call  it  vivisection  injecting  lymph  of  small-pox  into 
the  skin  of  a  sheep,  any  more  than  one  could  injecting 
\'accine  lymph  into  the  arm  of  a  child. 

3648.  Have  you  ever  had  instructions  from  Mr.  Simon, 
that  \vith  regard  to  experiments,  pathological  or  physio- 
logical, conducted  by  you,  chloroform  was  to  be  used  in 
the  case  of  any  severely  painful  operation  ? — I  had  no  direct 
relations  ^vith  Mr.  Simon,  and  besides  -we  had  no  severely 
painful  jjjjerations. 

3649.  Would  you  inform  him  beforehand  of  what  you 
^vere  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  vivisection  — No,  there 
^\'ere  no  vivisections,  as  the  word  is  used,  to  be  performed, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Simon  knows  too  much  himself  about 
scientific  in\-estigation  to  interfere  with  an  investigator. 

3650.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  has  ever  told  you,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  your  guidance,  that  in  any  severely  painful 
operation  chloroform  is  to  be  administered  for  any  experi- 
ment connected  with  the  Privy  Council? — The  only  direc- 
tion which  Mr.  Simon  gives  is  general.  He  asks  us  to  do 
this  or  that  investigation ;  but  to  say  how  we  are  to  do  it, 
or  to  criticise  the  results  we  obtain,  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
undertakes,  and  besides  I  have  had  no  direct  relations 
with  Mr.  Simon. 

3651.  (Lord  Winmarleigh.)  He  never  gives  directions 
under  those  circumstances,  whether  it  should  be  done  under 
anaesthetics  or  not ;  is  that  what  you  mean? — There  is  no 
occasion  for  him  to  give  them. 

3652.  {Sir  J.  B.  Karslake.)  Have  you  given  us  now  the 
most  painful  experiments  that  you  have  ever  performed  by 
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Mr.  Simon's  instructions  ? — I  have  }?iven  you  a  list  com- 
prising injection  of  pyaemic  matter  or  tuberculous  matter 
into  the  abdominal  cavities  of  animals,  or  into  the  jugular 
vein,  injecting  lymph  in  the  skin  of  sheep,  and  feeding 
animals  on  typhoid  dejecta. 

3653.  Then  it  has  not  fallen  to  your  lot  at  present  to 
perform  what  you  would  call  a  more  severe  experiment 
ivith  the  knife  than  that  of  opening  the  jugular  vein  of  an 
animal  ? — No  other. 

3654.  Now  is  there  any  pain  caused  to  a  do^  in  the 
administration  of  chloroform  ? — I  think  there  is  ;  at  least 
we  see  a  great  deal  of  struggling  going  on  in  the  animal ; 
the  animal  struggles  very  hard. 

3655.  Before  it  takes  effect  you  mean?— Before  it  takes 
effect. 

3656.  In  each  of  those  cases  which  you  have  mentioned 
to  me  in  which  you  performed  the  experiments  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Simon,  was  it  necessary  to  keep  the  animal 
alive  after  the  actual  incision  or  actual  injection  ? — ^'es, 
always. 

3657.  For  how  long  a  time? — Sometimes  for  weeks, 
sometimes  for  days. 

3658.  Then  after  the  original  injection  or  incision,  the 
pain  would  be  caused  by  the  development  of  the  disease? — 
Sooner  or  later,  yes. 

365.9.  In  those  cases,  I  suppose,  chloroform  would  be 
useless? — Quite  so,  it  would  not  be  used. 

3660.  As  I  understand  you,  if  you  were  directed  to  per- 
form an  operation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  some 
fact,  or  supposed  fact,  with  reference  to  the  nerves  of  a 
dog,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  the  back  of  the  dog 
severely  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  dog's  nerves,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  yourself  inconvenience,  you  would  at 
once  perform  that  without  the  use  of  anaesthetics  ? — Yes,  if 
it  were  against  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

3661.  And  it  is  only  because  the  dog  might  howl,  or  get 
into  contortions,  that  you  would  iise  anaesthetics  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say,  this  would  be  one  reason  for  use,  where 
otherwise  the  anaesthetics  might  be  unnecessary. 

3662.  But  it  so  happens  that  for  Mr.  Simon's  purposes, 
at  all  events,  you  have  never  been  called  upon  to  perform 
such  an  experiment  ? — -Never. 

3663.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  have  any 
public  class,  in  contradistinction  to  the  private  class  you 
have  spoken  of,  of  individuals  who  attend  the  laboratory  ? — 
No  public  class. 

3664.  Then  the  experiments  you  perform  involving  pain 
to  animals  are  in  the  presence  of  certain  gentlemen  who 
come  to  the  laboratory  for  the  pui'pose  of  learning  ? — Yes, 
and  altogether  there  are  only  three  or  four  such  experi- 
ments. 

3665.  How  long  have  you  been  performing  those  ex- 
periments before  a  private  class? — I  may  say  three  years. 

3666.  Can  you  tell  me  in  the  course  of  each  year  how 
many  experiments  you  have  performed  before  that  class 
involving  pain  to  animals  ? — Two. 

3667.  Two  in  each  year? — Yes;  sometimes  two,  and 
sometimes  three. 

3668.  Will  you  give  us  the  three  which  you  have  per- 
formed ? — The  cauterisation  of  the  cornea  of  a  frog ;  tiien 
the  injection  into  the  blood  vessels  of  a  frog ;  then  the 
cauterisation  of  the  cornea  of  a  kitten,  but  this  is  done 
under  hydrate  of  chloral. 

3669.  That  is  an  anaesthetic? — Yes. 

3670.  And  was  that  done  in  that  vvay  to  satisfy  the 
pu])ils,  or  for  your  own  convenience ;  I  am  now  upon  the 
experiments  for  teaching  purposes  ?  —That  was  also  done 
for  keeping  the  animal  quiet  while  doing  it,  and  for  the 
pupils  convenience,  and  for  mine. 

3671.  Have  you  ever  enunciated  to  these  private  pupils 
who  come  before  you  your  view  that  a  physiologist  en- 
gaged in  the  research  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  pain 
of  animals,  but  should  avoid  the  use  of  anaesthetics  ? — That, 
as  you  state  it,  is  not  my  position,  but  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  speak  to  pupils  of  private  research,  of  special 
research.  .  '  ' 

36"-.  As  I  understand  you,  the  case  has  occurred  in  your 
private  laboratory  ? — Not  remonstrance  exactly.  I  remem- 
ber it  only  once  ;  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  perforni  this  or 
that  experiment." 

36/3.  Just  tell  us  what  it  was? — The  application  of 
caustic  to  the  cornea  of  a  frog.  I  said,  "  Do  you  object  to 
that,"  and  only  on  one  occasion  I  remember  one  said, 
"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  useless." 

3674.  How.  many  pupils  were  present  at  that  time  ? — I 
have  never  more  than  five  or  six  at  a  time. 

3675.  Did  you  continue  to  perform  the  experiment  not- 
withstanding that  remonstrance  ?— No,  I  did  not  do  it ;  I 
do  not  generally  do  these  experiments  for  all  the  pupils  at 
once ;  because  my  pupils  are  not  as  in  a  class  carried 
through  instruction  in  the  same  subject,  but  every  one 
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works  in  a  special  subject;  and  so  I  do  the  experiment  for  App.  II. 
one.   

3676.  But  as  I  understand,  the  whole  number  of  ex- 
periments before  every  pupil  in  the  class,  or  every  in- 
dividual, does  not  exceed  three  ?— I  mean  three  kinds ; 
but  the  experiment  may  repeat  itself  several  times. 

3677-  How  many  animals  are  sacrificed,  do  you  suppose, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  these  experi- 
ments for  teaching  your  private  pupils  ? — I  can  say  only  in 
a  rough  estimate.    I  should  not  think  more  than  10  or  12. 

367^.  And  of  those,  what  is  the  proportion  that  would 
be  of  the  lower  animals —frogs  for  instance  ?— Frogs  form 
the  greatest  number;  one  k'itten,  ])erhaps,  among  the 
whole  lot. 

3679.  You  say  one  kitten  ;  have  you  only  destroyed  ono 
kitten  in  these  experiments  ? — No  ;'  I  have  only  made  one 
experiment  on  a  kitten.  I  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  many 
kittens,  but  have  made  an  experiment  on  a  living  kitten 
for  teaching  purposes  only  once. 

o6S().  Have  you  ever  made  an  experiment  on  a  living 
dog  for  teaching  purposes  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

3681.  In  the  case  of  frogs,  you  never  take  out  any  part 
of  the  brain  before  you  perform  these  experiments,  do  you  ? 
— No. 

3682.  That  is  a  short  process,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3683.  But  you  think  it  unnecessary,  because  you  say  ■ 
that  a  physiologist  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  the 
animal  ? — Yes. 

3684.  Now  in  your  own  private  research,  what  animals 
have  you  chiefly  used  since  you  have  been  in  England  ? — 
Guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  frogs,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys, 
and  sheep. 

3685.  But  in  the  case  of  monkeys,  as  I  understand,  that 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  that  food 
would  produce  upon  them? — Yes,  feeding  them  with 
typhoid  material. 

3686.  Can  you  give  me  what,  in  your  judgment,  was 
the  most  painful  experiment  that  in  your  private  research 
you  have  tried  since  you  have  been  in  England,  the  one 
causing  the  mo.st  pain  to  the  animal ;  I  refer  to  the  actual 
pain  inflicted  in  the  course  of  cutting  the  animal  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  have  done  any  more  severe  experiment  than 
cutting  the  skin,  and  injecting  into  the  jugular  vein, 

3687.  That  is  the  most  painful  experiment  you  have 
performed  in  England,  you  think? — That  is  the  most 
])ainful  operation  I  have  performed  in  England  in  my 
special  research. 

3688.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  have  been  engaged  . 
in  this  Brown  Institute  a  little  more  than  four  years  ? — 
Yes. 

3689.  Did  you  come  direct  from  Germany? — Yes,  from 
Vienna. 

3690.  Have  you  studied  in  Germany? — Yes,  in  Vienna. 

3691.  What  laboratory  did  you  come  from? — Professor 
Strieker's,  in  Vienna. 

3692.  How  many  years  had  you  studied  under  him? — 
I  have  studied  only  pathology  and  histology  under  him 
for  about  four  years. 

3693.  How  many  lectures  of  his  did  you  attend  in  the 
course  of  the  year? — No  lectures. 

3691.  Or  how  many  demonstrations? — His  laboratoi-y 
was  a  laboratory  where  special  researches  were  carried  out, 
and  I  being  his  private  assistant  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  all  the  experiments  that  were  carried  out  there, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

3695.  And  might  I  ask  you,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  that  you  were  engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Strieker, 
about  how  many  experiments  were  performed  in  his 
laboratory  ? — I  could  not  say. 

3696.  Was  the  number  in  hundreds? — No,  far  less. 

3697.  What  animals  did  he  chiefly  use  ? — Rabbits  and 
dogs. 

3698.  Not  frogs  ? — Yes,  frogs  also. 

3699.  However  the  largest  animals  he  used  were  dogs 
and  rabbits  ? — Yes. 

3700.  Now  there  was  one  answer  which  you  gave  in  the 
course  of  the  questions  put  to  you  in  which  you  said  that 
other  physiologists  in  England  take  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  that  you  do.  Do  you  know  any  physiologist  that 
works  in  his  private  laboratory  except  yourself  in  England  ? 
— I  think  that  is  more  a  matter  of  private  talk. 

3701.  You  have  given  an  answer;  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  accurate  information  which  enables 
you  to  say  that  other  physiologists  in  England  take  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  that  you  do? — I  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  about  it.  I  only  expressed  an  opinion,  a 
belief.  I  believe  it  is  so ;  I  could  not  prove  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  for  certain  whether  it  is  so  ;  1  believe  that  there 
are  other  physiologists  who  take  the  same  view  that  I  do. 

3702.  (Mr.  Erichsen.)  You  make  a  distinction,  I  sup- 
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between  physiologists  and  practical  physicians?— 


3/03.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  change,  has 
there  not,  in  that  respect  in  the  scientific  world  in  England. 
Formerly  experiments  were  usually  made  by  practising 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  order  to  determine  some  special 
point  in  practice  ? — Yes. 

3704.  For  instance,  a  man  ligatured  an  artery  in  order 
to  see  what  the  efPect  was  ? — Yes. 

3705.  But  of  late  years  a  class  has  grown  up  in  the 
medical  profession,  biologists  and  physiologists,  who  do 
not  practice  medicine  in  any  way  whatever,  who  may  or 
may  not  have  been  ediicated  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  life  upon  animals? — Yes,  and  whose  results  are 
afterwards  turned  to  account  by  the  practitioners. 

3706.  And  it  was  to  them  that  your  remarks  were 
applicable  ? — Yes. 

3707.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  frogs  were  always  killed  after  this  cornea  operation, 
or  only  sometimes ?— As  a  general  rule  they  are  killed. 

3708.  You  have  to  excise  the  cornea,  have  you  not? — • 
Yes. 

3709.  And  if  they  are  not  killed  what  is  done  with  them  ? 
At  that  time  they  are  general  killed — at  least  to  my 
knowledge  always — but  there  may  be  one  or  two  occasions 

'  where  I  liave  not  had  time  myself  to  see  whether  my  orders 
are  carried  out  or  not. 

3710.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  killed  " 
that  the  operation  killed  them  ? — Before  the  cornea  is  cut 
out  the  animal  is  generally  decapitated,  and  then  the 
cornea  is  cut  out. 

3711.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  Whether  that  is  always  so  done 
you  are  not  sure  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  about 
any  one  thing,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  it  is  so. 

3712.  I  take  it  that  the  operation  of  scraping  the  cornea 
which  precedes,  I  believe,  the  cauterising  it,  would  be  a 
very  painful  one  to  the  human  being  p— Yes ;  but  caustic 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  human  eye  without  ansesthetics, 

3713.  You  suppose  that  a  frog  does  not  suffer  as  a  man 
in  that  operation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does  not. 

3714.  But  you  say  it  would  be  a  painful  one ;  and  the 
frog  is  killed  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  or  what  period  ? — I 
would  say  20  minutes. 

3715.  Is  that  the  English  or  German  frog? — The 
German  frog. 

3716.  And  how  long  would  the  English  frog  be  kept 
alive  ? — Twice  as  long. 

371 7-  Have  you  ever  performed  in  England  this  opera- 
tion described  in  your  part  of  this  handbook,  at  page  108, 
on  the  mesentery  of  a  frog? — I  have  done  it. 

3718.  It  would  be  a  much  more  painful  one,  would  it 
not  ? — That  is  done  always  under  curare. 

3719.  But  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  curare 
s,  or  is  not,  an  anaesthetic  for  a  frog? — I  think  it  is; 
SchifF  made  some  experiments  to  prove  that  it  is. 

3720.  Claude  Bernard  thinks  it  is  not,  I  believe? — 
Those  that  believe  in  experiments  will,  I  think,  agree  that 
it  is. 

3721 .  But  supposing  it  is  not  an  anaesthetic,  this  ex- 
])eriment  on  the  mesentery  would  be  much  more  painful, 
would  it  not,  than  the  cornea  experiment  ? — Well,  there  is 
another  question  necessarily  involved  in  this,  namely,  how 
much  less  would  a  frog  feel  if  he  does  not  breathe  ? — The 
fact  is,  that  the  frog  does  not  breathe  with  his  lungs  after 
the  application  of  curare,  but  breathes  only  through  the 
large  vein  of  the  skin. 

3722.  And  you  think  that  might  diminish  the  suffering  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 

3723.  Have  you  performed  this  experiment  on  the 
mesentery  of  a  frog  before  your  private  class,  or  not  ? — 
I  have  done  it  perhaps  twee,  not  before  a  class,  but  before 
persons  who  were  there  for  teaching  purposes.  I  have 
done  it  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  pathological 
investigation. 

3724.  You  have  done  it  always  under  curare?— Yes ;  it 
could  not  be  done  without  it.  ♦ 

3725.  You  have  to  keep  the  creature  still,  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

3726.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  your  using  it? — Yes; 
and  even  if  curare  were  not  an  anaesthetic  (which  I  think 
it  is)  I  believe  that  the  frog  would  xindoubtedly  feel  much 
less  when  the  breathing  is  reduced  to  that  very  small 
amount  which  takes  place  through  the  vein  of  the  skin. 

3727.  And  have  you  ever  done  this  experiment  at 
page  98,  about  the  injection  of  small  mammalian  animals 
during  life  ? — I  never  did  that  before  pupils. 

3/28.  Have  you  done  it  in  this  country  for  private 
research  ? — I  have  never  done  it  myself  in  England ;  I 
have  done  it  in  Vienna. 

3729.  Have  you  ever  had  to  make  experiments  on 


arterial  pressure  in  England,  in  the  course  of  yotir  teaching  ? 

3/30.  Can  you  give  me  the  least  idea  of  about  the 
quantity  of  animals  requured  for  the  Vienna  laboratoi-y  in  a 
year  ? — No. 

3731.  Not  even  an  approximate  number? — No. 

3732.  It  is  a  very  large  laboratory  ?— Yes.     Professor . 
Strieker's  laboratory  is ;  the  room  is  small,  but  the  amount 
of  v/ork  done  there  is  very  great,  or  it  was  so. 

3733.  And  of  course  a  considerable  number  of  animals 
are  used  there  ?— Yes,  very  considerable. 

•3734.  Is  it  at  all  as  large  as  Ludwig's  laboratory  at 
Leipsic? — No. 

3735.  Have  you  ever  studied  there  ? — No. 

3736.  You  could  not  give  any  idea  what  the  consumption 
of  animals  there  is  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

3737.  Ai"e  there  any  other  foreign  laboratories  that  you 
have  studied  in.?— No.  I  have  studied  only  .in  Professor 
Briicke's  and  Professor  Strieker's,  in  Vienna. 

3738.  And  Professor  Strieker's  is  the  larger  of  the  two  ? 
— Yes. 

3731^.  And  you  think  that  the  view  of  scientific  men  on 
the  Continent  is  your  view,  that  animal  suffering  is  so 
entirely  imimportant  compared  with  scientific  research  that 
it  should  not  be  taken  into  account  at.  all?— Yes,  in  cases 
where  important  results  to  mankind  ai-e  in  question,  and 
the  results  cannot  be  got  without  animal  suffering. 

3740.  Have  you  told  us  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
Brown  Institute;  ha-^'e  you  had  no  inquiries  there  but 
what  ycu  have  mentioned  in  answer  to  Sir  John  Karslake  ? 
— I  bqlieve  I  ha^^e  not  omitted  anything. 

3741.  With  regard  to  any  experiments '  on  dogs  which 
you  have  made,  ha\-e  they  been  simply  cutting  the  carotid 
artery  or  the  jugular  vein  .P— Yes,  I  think  that  is  all. 

3742.  There  is  nothing  that  has  lasted  then  for  any 
considerable  time?— No;  I  could  not  remember  now 
anything  else. 

3743.  I  thought  I  understood  you  once  to  say  that  you 
had  performed  on  dogs  operations  that  had  lasted  half  an 
hour  ? — Half  a  minute,  perhaps,  but  not  half  an  hour. 

3744.  I  thought  you  said  operations  that  might  fake 
half  an  hour,  but  that  they  were  never  done  before  pupils? 
— I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind  except  bleeding  a 
puppy  to  death  by  opening  the  carotid,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  half  a  minute. 

3745.  (Sir  John  Karslake.)  What  was  that  for?— To 
draw  out  as  much  blood  as  possible,  say  for  injection  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lung.  That  can  be  done  most 
conveniently,  and  with  begt  success,  by  first  bleeding  the 
animal  to  death. 

3746.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr. 
Simon  informed  you  that  when  I  was  in  office  I  had  said 
something  to  him  about  this,  or  did  he  give  you  a  minute 
that  I  wrote  ? — 1  think  he  spoke  to  me  about  it ;  but  really 
it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  could  not  be^  certain. 

3747.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  he  gave  you  a 
minute  ? — No ;  my  business  relations  with  him  at  that 
time  were  exclusively  through  Dr.  Sanderson. 

3/48.  You  do  not  recollect  his  giving  you  any  words 
written  by  me,  to  this  effect,  "  That  no  experiments  on 
"  living  animals  should  be  conducted  at  the  cost  of  the 
"  State  without  the  employment  of  some  anaesthetic  in 
"  case  of  painful  operation,  and  without  a  report  from  time 
"  to  tilne  by  the  gentleman  conducting  the  experiments, 
"  explaining  their  object  and  showing  their  necessity  for 
"  the  purpose  of  discovery."  Do  you  recollect  seeing 
those  words  ? — No.  May  I  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  at 
that  time  I  was  not  connected  directly  with  Mr.  Simon. 
I  was  at  that  time  simply  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  so  that  Mr.  Simon  could  not  have  had  occasion 
to  give  me  that  instruction  in  an  official  way. 

3749.  When  you  were  put  directly  under  him  you  had 
not  that  minute  laid  before  you,  as  I  understand  you? — ■ 
I  am  only  quite  recently  in  direct  business  relation  with 

•  Mr.  Simon,  and  this  is  not  in  experimental  investigation. 

3750.  (Mr.  Hutton.)  Have  you  ever  discussed  this 
question  of  the  relation  of  animal  pain  to  physiological 
inquiry  with  Dr.  Sanderson  ? — I  think  we  did. 

3751.  'And  I  think  that  he  differs  from  you  on  that 
point  ? — Yes ;  he  does  differ  from  me. 

3762.  But  he  understands  your  views  on  the  subject  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  entered  very  minutely  into  it ;  but 
I  remember  I  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  say,  "  I  do  not 
"  think  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  in  our  experiments  to 
"  administer  chloroform  in  a  general  way."  ' 

3753.  (Lord  Winniarleigh.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
you  believed  that  curare  vv'as  an  anaesthetic  for  certain 
animals  ? — Yes. 

3754.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  belief? — My 
reasons  are  chiefly  the  experiments  given  by  Schiff;  he 
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made  some  experiment,  and  I  think  it  proves  that  curare 
does  under  certain  conditions  act  on  the  sensitive  nerves. 
We  know  that  it  paralyses  the  mortor  nerves. 

3755.  But  Claude  Bernard  says,  does  he  not,  that  it 
does  not  destroy  the  sensitiveness  ?■ — That  was  the  general 
helief  until  the  experiments  of  Schiff's  were  known. 

3755.  Have  you  read  Claude  Bernard's  reasons  for  his 
view  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3757.  {Mr.  Hutton.)  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  Claude 
Bernard  describes  two  experiments  on.  man  with  curare  ? — 
No. 

3758.  {Lord  Winmarleigh.)  Will  you  state,  as  shortly  as 
you  can,  the  exact  reason  for  supposing  that  curare  is  an 
anaesthetic  ? — First  of  all,  the  reason  which  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Hutton,  namely,  that  if  you  poison  a  frog  with  curare 
you  stop  the  breathing  through  the  lungs ;  the  animal 
breathes  only  through  the  cutanean  veins;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  does  not  keep  up  its  vitality,  its  sensitiveness, 
to  such  an  extent  by  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  it  may 
get  through  the  vein. 

3759.  Would  that  destroy  sensitiveness  ?— It  would 
lower  it. 

3760.  But  .not  destroy  it? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
absolutely  destroy  it^  but  it  would  lower  it  undoubtedly. 


And  secondly,  I  believe,  with  SchifF,  that  curare  does  act       App.  H. 

as  an  ansesthetic  for  this  reason :   if  you  ligature,  for   

instance,  the  artery  of  the  lower  limb  of  a  frog  and  then 
poison  the  animal  with  curare,  you  will  find  that  the 
movement  of  that  limb  is  not  destroyed,  because  curare 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  muscles'  of  that  region  of 
which  the  artery  has  been  ligatured.  If  now  you  pinch 
the  leg  which  is  not  curarised  the  frog  will  show  movement 
with  the  same  limb,  because  its  muscles  are  not  paralysed. 
But  if  then  you  pinch  that  limb  where  the  curare  is  acting 
on  the  muscles,  the  animal  does  hot  e.xhibit  any  movement 
with  the  uncurarised  limb.  That  shows  that  where  the 
muscles  have  been  paralysed  also  the  sensitive  nerves  have 
been  paralysed. 

3761.  Is  that  movement  indicative  of  pain? — Yes;  we 
take  it  caeteris  paribus,  that  when  we  pinch  the  frog  and  it 
does  not  move  it  does  not  feel. 

3762.  Dr.  SchifF  practises  in  Florence,  does  he  not? — 
Yes. 

3763.  Is  he  a  large  experimenter  in  physiology? — Yes; 
from  the  written  publications  of  his  researches,  I  may  say 
perhaps,  that  he  is  one  of  the  largest. 

3764.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  uses  anaesthetics  ? — I 
am  not.    I  could  not  say. 


The  witness  withdi-ew. 
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§  1.  Vivisection. 


By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Physicians  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and 
formerly  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 


Vivisection — the  cutting  into  live  animals  for  scientific 
purposes — is  it  defensihle  ?  If  so,  for  what  special  pur- 
poses may  it  be  practised,  and  under  what  conditions  and 
limitations? 

If  it  be  true — as  it  certainly  is  true — that  at  a  small 
expense  of  suffering  in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  we  may 
obtain  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
pain  much  more  severe  and  lasting — or  even  to  ward  off 
peril  to  life,  or  to  prolong  life — in  a  human  being,  surely 
vivisection  is  more  than  justifiable.  For  the  teacher,  who 
must  first  be  a  learner,  it  may  become,  within  assignable 
restrictions  and  conditions,  nothing  less  than  a  positive 
duty. 

What  are  those  restrictions? 

1.  I  hold  that  no  vivisections  are  excusable  which  are 
made  at  random,  simply  to  see  what  will  happen.  To 
justify  them  at  all  there  must  be  some  definite  object  in 
view  of  a  previously  instructed  mind,  some  plain  question 
to  settle,  some  important  doubt  or  uncertainty  to  remove, 
some  hypothesis  containing  the  promise  of  service  to 
humanity  to  be  confirmed  or  confuted,  at  least  some 
reasonable  hope  and  prospect  of  resulting  benefit. 

2.  I  hold  that  no  man  is  justified  in  making  any  painful 
experiment  upon  a  living  creature  who  does  not  possess 
the  skill,  judgment,  intelligence,  and  previous  knowledge 
requisite  to  render  the  experiment  successful  and  instruc- 
tive ;  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  by  the  experi- 
menter to  prevent  the  frustration  of  his  object  through 
want  of  foresight,  of  needful  preparation  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  implements ;  through  a  bungling  use  of 
these  :  or  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  assistants ; 
and  to  guard  against  everything  that  might  prolong  or 
enhance  the  pain  which  may  be  inseparable  from  the  ex- 
periment, or  that  might  defeat  its  conclusiveness,  and  so 
waste  the  painful  trial  altogether. 

3.  I  hold  that  no  teacher,  or  man  of  science,  who  by  his 
own  previoiis  experiments,  or  by  his  absolute  knowledge  of 
trustworthy  and  conclusive  experiments  made  by  others, 
has  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  of  the  solution  of  any 
physiological  problem — is  justified  in  repeating  the  ex- 
periments, however  mercifully  they  may  be  conducted,  or 
even  in  taking  away  the  animal's  life,  merely  to  appease 
the  natural  curiosity  of  a  class  of  students,  or  of  scientific 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  still  less  for  the  sake  of  display 
or  self-glorification. 

4.  If  the  alleged  inferences  from  former  experiments  are 
not  generally  accepled  by  competent  judges  as  just,  or 
thoroughly  established,  then  a  single  repetition  of  the 
experiments,  to  settle  once  for  all  a  disputed  point  of 
importance,  may  reasonably  be  allowed. 


It  is  probable  that  the  general  public  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  methods  whereby  the  pain  incidental  to  vivi- 
section may  be  abated  or  prevented. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  most  desirable  end 
■  may  be  attained. 

First,  by  pursuing  the  proposed  inquiry  immediately 
after  the  sudden  decapitation  of  the  animal.  The  pain  of 
such  decapitation  is  certainly  very  brief  in  duration,  and 
presumably  very  slight  in  degree. 

Some  explanation  becomes  necessary  here. 

We  feel,  in  common  with  all  animals,  by  means  of  our 
nervous  system.  Our  nervous  system  consists  of  the 
l)rain,  with  its  prolongation  or  appendage  the  spinal  cord, 
from  which  last  nerves  proceed  and  are  distributed  in 
branches  innumerable  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  its  internal  organs.  It  is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  the  faculty  of  sensation  resides  (so  to  speak)  in 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  lies  within  the  skull. 
The  trunk  of  a  headless  animal  can  feel  nothing.  The 
mere  organic  life  that  may  remain  within  it  for  awhile,  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  life  of  a  vegetable  ;  and  the 
movements  which  may  be  evoked  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritation  are  as  entirely  without  sensation  of  any  kind,  as 
are  the  movements  of  a  sensitive  plant  when  its  leaves  are 
handled.-  I  hold  this  to  be  absolutely  certain,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe  me  who  looks  upon 
the  animal  movements,  some  of  which  appear  to  indicate 


deliberate  intention  or  choice.  But  we  have  clear  evidence 
in  proof  of  my  assertion,  in  what  occasionally  happens  in 
the  living  human  body.  Disease,  or  injury,  sometimes 
furnishes  us  with  that  sort  of  opportunity  for  observing, 
which,  when  we  contrive  to  obtain  it  upon  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  we  call  an  experiment.  Disease,  or  accident, 
sometimes  shuts  off  from  a  part  of  the  body  the  sentient 
faculty,  by  severing  the  spinal  cord  at  a  point  where  its 
severance  is  not  fatal  to  life.  What  happens  ?  The  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  severed  portion  of  the  cord 
are  completely  paralysed.  The  subject  of  this  condition 
loses  all  sensation  and  sensibility,  and  all  power  of  volun- 
tary motion  in  his  lower  limbs.  He  feels  in  them  no  touch, 
no  prick,  or  cut ;  you  may  burn  them  with  a  red  hot  iron, 
but  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  burning.  He  cannot  move 
a  muscle  belonging  to  the  palsied  limbs  by  the  strongest 
effort  of  his  will.  Yet  le't  the  soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled, 
even  with  a  feather,  arid  his  legs  and  thighs  start  up  in 
vigorous  convulsive  movements ;  movements  ■  M'hich  he 
cannot  prevent  or  control  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  he  himself  is  not  even  aware,  unless  he 
happens  to  see  them. 

Facts  of  this  kind,  to  the  reality  of  which  I  can  bear 
personal  testimony,  convince  us  that  similar  movements 
in  an  animal  recently  beheaded — even  movements  which 
seem,  but  only  seem,  to  be  directed  by  conscious  choice  and 
purpose— are  really  as  independent  of  all  bodily  suffering 
or  sensation  as  are  the  motions  of  a  mechanical  automaton, 
contrived  and  constructed  by  human  ingenuity.  We  view 
these  phenomena  with  a  deep  sense  of  admiring  wonder; 
wonder  at  the  exquisite  skill  (if  that  word  may  with  re- 
verence be  used),  the  incomparable  skill  and  power  mani- 
fested by  the  Creator,  in  so  ordaining  the  fashion  and 
endowments  of  the  animal  frame. 

To  proceedings  such  as  I  have  now  described,  in  which 
sentient  life  is  suddenly  extinguished  by  removing  the 
animal's  head,  unjustifiable  cruelty  can  hardly  be  imputed. 
If  we  are  warranted  in  putting  the  lower  animals  to  death 
in  order  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  human  body — and  even 
the  Brahmin  cannot  help  doing  this — we  surely  are  vvar- 
ranted  in  taking  similar  means  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
cure  or  prevent  its  diseases. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  apart  from  the  rapid 
beheading,  there  is  in  such  cases  no  vivisection  at  all.  The 
subject  of  the  experiments  is  virtually  dead.  The  animal 
life  is  gone ;  the  slowly  ebbing  organic  vitality  alone  sub- 
sists to  furnish  for  a  time,  by  its  peculiar  properties  and 
reactions,  the  information  of  which  the  operator  is  in  quest.. 

But — leaving  this  quibble — secondly,  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  sensibility  to  pain,  similar  and  equal  to  that 
which  is  absolute  and  final  after  decapitation,  may  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  what  are  well  known  under  the  title 
of  anaesthetic  agents.  And  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
knowledge  sought  for  can  thus  be  gained  without  destruc- 
tion of  life,  and  with  little  or  no  subsequent  pain  or 
detriment  to  the  animal,  surely  this  also  is  a  proceeding 
exempt  from  blame,  and  not  to  be  denounced. 

There  may  be,  there  doubtless  are,  instances  in  which 
the  manifestation  of  actual  pain  by  the  subject  of  the 
experiment,  is  the  very  thing  necessary  to  test  and  solve 
the  physiological  question  at  issue.  In  these  cases,  which 
I  believe  are  not  very  numerous,  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations of  which  I  have  spoken  require  to  be  most  strictly 
observed  and  enforced. 

If  the  experiment  be  such  as  to  entail  ]5ermanent  harm, 
or  even  abiding  discomfort  to  the  animal  after  its  sensibility 
is  restored  by  the  passing  off  of  the  anaesthetic  influence 
— then  it  will  be  the  most  merciful,  and  therefore  the  right 
proceeding,  to  prolong  that  influence  till  the  whole  life, 
organic  as  weU  as  animal  (or  sentient),  is  extinct. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  whole  question,  but  I 
shall  have  done  enough  if  I  have  been  enabled  to  calm 
disquietude  upon  the  subject  of  vivisection,  by  showing 
that,  however  fearfully  it  may  often  have  been  abused,  it 
may  be  both  lawfully  and  mercifully  practised  ;  and  that, 
when  so  practised,  it  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  wanton 
cruelty ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  deserving  of  our  approval 
and  gratitude.  It  cannot  be  reckoned  a  pleasurable  ex- 
ercise; and  it  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  satis- 
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action  of  mere  curiosity,  but  solely  for  the  immediate  or 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  society,  which  not  unnaturally  is 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  with  horror  and  disgust. 
The  consolatory  thought  remains,  that  in  proportion  as 


our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
approaches  to  completeness,  mil  the  need  for  these  painful 
methods  of  "  interrogating  nature  "  continually  lessen, 
and  finally  cease. 


App.  III. 


S  2.  Royal  Collec4E  of  SuKCiEONS  of  England  ;  Extract  from  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Education  and 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Member  of  this  College. 

Section  II.  4.  Of  having  performed  dissections  during  not  less  than 

two  Winter  Sessions. 

5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  general  anatomy  and 
physiology  during  one  Winter  Session. 

6.  Of  having  attended  a  practical  course  of  general 
anatomy  and  physiology  during  another  Winter  or 
a  Summer  Session,  consisting  of  not  less  than  thirty 
meetnigs  of  the  class. 

Note  A. — By  the  practical  course  referred  to  in  Clause  6, 
it  is  meant  that  the  learners  themselves  shall,  individually, 
be  engaged  in  the  necessary  experiments,  manipulations, 
&c. ;  but  it  is  not  hereby  intended  that  the  learners  shall 
perform  vivisections. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Professional  Education. 

III.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  produce  the  follow- 
ing Certificates,  viz.  : — 

1.  Of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged,  subsequently  to  the  date  of 

passing  the  preliminary  examination,  during  four 
years,  or  during  a  period  extending  over  not  less 
than  four  Winter  and  four  Summer  Sessions,  in  the 
acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 
■  3.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  anatomy,  during  two 
Winter  Sessions. 


§  3.  Documentary  Evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  John  Anthony',  M.D.,  of  Washwood  Heath,  near  Birmingham, 

and  referred  to  in  his  evidence. 


Extracts  from  the  Article  "Innervation  "  in  "Bow- 
man's Physiology,"  pubhshed  by  Parker  1845,  as 
descriptive  of  experiments  performed  by  injuring  or 
removing  portions  of  the  brain  on  living  animals. 

Spinal  Cord. — Flourens  found  fjy  experiment, — 

If  in  an  animal  which  1,'reathes  without  a  diaphragm,  as 
in  a  bird,  the  spinal  cord  be  gradually  removed  in  succes- 
sive portions,  proceeding  from  below,  the  movements  of 
respiration  go  on,  and  deglutition  is  performed.  The 
higher  senses  are  unimpan-ed.  (Flourens.) 

Medulla  Oblongata. — Irritation  in  any  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  excites  con^-ulsive  movements  in  muscular  parts 
which  receive  nerves  from  it. 

Spasms  of  the  glottis,  difficulty  of 'deglutition  result  from 
irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Restiform  bodies. — Flourens  injured  the  restiform  bodies, 
and  his  experiments  in  that  direction  were  of  no  -l  alue. 

Cerebral  Hemispheres. — Wlien  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
have  been  removed",  as  in  Flourens'  and  Magendie's  experi- 
ments, the  bird  can  stand,  walk,  or  fly. 

Medulla  OiZowato.— Experiments  of  Le  Gallois  and 
Flourens  showed  that  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  impairs  or  destroys  the  respiratoiy 
actions. 

Corpora  Striata. — (Experiments  by  Longet  and  Lafargue.) 

The  animals  remain  immoveable  after  the  removal  of 
the  corpora  striata  and  only  move  after  application  of  some 
external  stimulus.  Removal  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  one 
side  caused  weakness  of  the  opposite  side. 

Optic  Thalaini. — Tlie  results  of  experiments  add  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  optic  thalanii,  the 
taking  off  successive  slices  or  any  cutting  or  pricking  did 
not  occasion  muscular  agitation,  or  induce  contraction  of 
the  pupils. 

Longet  found  the  removal  of  the  optic  thalami  in  the 
rabbit  was  followed  by  paralysis  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  but  this  experiment  was  done  after  the  removal  of 
the  hemisi)here,  and  the  corpus  striatum,  and  Longet  also 
says  that  in  his  experiments  on  the  optic  thalami  the 
paralysis  was  produced  equally  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities. 

Destruction  of  Tubercula  Quadrir/emina. — Flourens  foimd 
that  the  destruction  of  either  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
was  followed  by  loss  of  sight  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that 
the  removal  of  both  deprived  the  animal  altogether  of  vision 
but  did  not  affect  the  locomotion,  or  its  intellectual  power, 
or  its  sensibility,— except  to  light.  So  long  as  any  portion 
of  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerves  remained  uninjured  the  iris 
continued  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  light. 

If  the  lobes  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  were  removed 
lea^-ing  the  tubercles  untouched  the  iricles  would  continue 
to  contract. 

When  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
mina were  deep,  more  or  less  general  convulsive  movements 
were  produced.  If  one  tubercle  were  injured,  the  opposite 
side  only  was  so  affected.  The  convulsions  were  due  to  the 
lesion  of  the  central  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Longet  saw  the  same  movements  in  pigeons  in  which  he 
had  evacuated  the  humours  of  one  eye. 

*  Cerebellum. — The  facility  «ith  which  the  cerebellum 
may  be  removed  or  injured,  especially  in  birds,  without 
involving  the  other  segments  of  the  brain,  renders  it  a  much 
more  favorable  object  for  direct  experiment.  A  skilful 
operator  may  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
cerebellum  without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  hemispheres 
or  other  parts.  Flourens  remo^'ed  the  cerebellum  from 
pigeons  "slice  by  slice."  During  the  removal  of  the  super- 
ficial layers  there  appeared  only  a  slight  feebleness ;  on 
reaching  the  middle  layers,  an  almost  universal  agitation 
was  manifested  *  *  *  the  animal  performed  rapid  and 
ill-regulated  movements,  it  could  hear  and  see.  After  the 
removal  of  the  deepest  layer  the  animal  had  lost  completely 
the  power  of  standing,  walking,  leaping,  or  flying.  The  power 
had  been  injured  by  the  previous  mutilation,  but  now  it  was 
completely  gone.  When  placed  upon  his  back  he  was 
unable  to  rise  *  *  he  evinced  an  incessant  restlessness 
*  *  he  could  see  the  instrument  raised  to  threaten  him 
with  a  blow,  and  would  make  a  thousand  contortions  to  avoid 
it  but  did  not  escape.  Volition  and  sensation  remained  but 
that  of  co-ordinating  these  movements  with  combined 
actions  was  lost. 

Animals  deprived  of  the  cerel)ellum  are  in  a  condition 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  drunken  man  *  *  *  The  fruit- 
less attempts  which  they  make  to  stand  or  walk  is  sufficient 
proof  that  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  remains. 

Cerebellum . — After  the  vjell  known  experiments  of  Magendi? 
of  dividing  the  crus  cerebelli,  the  animal  was  seen  to  roll 
over  on  its  long  axis  towards  the  side  on  which  the  injury 
was  inflicted. 

M.  Longet  says,  "  Take  two  pigeons,  from  the  one  com- 
jiletely  remove  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  from  the  other  only 
half  the  cerebellum  ;  the  next  day  the  first  will  be  seen  firm 
upon  his  feet ;  the  second  will  exhibit  the  unsteady  and 
uncertain  gait  of  drunkenness." 

Corpus  Callosuiii. —  Direct  experiments  by  Longet  on  the 
commissure  of  the  corpus  callosum  yielded  only  negative 
results. 

Bowman  in  the  course  of  his  Article  on  the  Nervous 
System  gives  the  following  remarks  : — "  Vivisections  upon 
"  so  complex  an  organ  as  the  brain  are  ill-calculated  to  lead 
"  to  useful  or  satisfactory  results ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
*■  to  quote  such  as  have  been  made." 

[The  foregoing  descriptions  embrace  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  experiments  I  saw  made  a  matter  of  public  exhibition 
at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris  some  few  years  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Bowman's  standard  work  on  physiology. 
I  do  not  so  much  quarrel  with  the  experiments  themselves, 
made  by  the  hands  of  such  able  men  as  Flourens;  Magendie, 
and  Longet,  as  I  do  with  the  series  of  sensational  exhibi- 
tions made  of  them  before  a  mixed  audience  in  a  large 
lecturing  theatre.] 

J.  Anthony,  M.D.,  Cantab. 
Washwood  Heath,  near  Birmingham. 
October  31,  18/5. 


*  I  saw  a  number  of  creatures  subjected  to  this  experioKjnt. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF 


§  4.  ExTEACT  from  "Archives  de  Physiology,"  volume  II.  of  1869,  page  650.    Translation  read  by 
George  Hoggan,  M.B.    Minutes  of  Evidence,  q.  4111. 


Observations  faites  sur  un  chien  curare,  par  Paul  Bert. 

Sous  le  peau  d'un  chien  vigoureux  de  moyenne  taille^ 
j'introduis  6  centigrammes  de  curare  a  I'etat  solide  et 
6  centigrammes  de  la  meme  substance  dissous  dans 
6  grammes  d'eau.  Apres  quelques  minutes,  I'animal 
trebuche  sur  les  pattes  de  devant  marchant  sur  les  ongles, 
puis  il  tombe  et  presente  tous  les  symptomes  liabituels  de 
cet  empoisonnement ;  il  defeque,  urine  un  peu,  emet 
beaucoup  de  salive  visqueuse,  et  pleure  abondamment. 

J'ouvre  la  tracliee  et  j'y  introduis  la  buse  d'un  soufflet 
mis  en  mouvement  intermittent  par  une  chute  d'eau 
agissant  sous  une  roue  a  auges  (appareil  installe  par 
M.  Grehant  dans  le  laboratoire  de  M.  Claude  Bernard,  au 
College  de  France).  J'execute  ainsi  une  respiration  arti- 
ficielle  wes  reguliere. 

Le  nerf  pneumogastrique  du  oote  droit  est  tnis  a  decouvert 
et  lie ;  on  en  fait  autant  pour  le  nerf  sciatique  du  meme  cote. 

Apres  quelques  minutes,  le  nerf  sciatique  n'agit  plus  sur 
les  muscles.  Pendant  dix  heures  on  examine,  d'heure  en 
heure,  Taction  des  nerfs,  I'etat  des  pupilles,  &c.,  et  a 
chaque  observation,  on  constate  les  faits  suivants,  qu'il 
suffira  de  decrire  une  fois. 

La  piipille  du  cote  droit  est  contractee,  celle  du  cote 
gauche  tres  dilatee.  La  galvanization  du  pneumogastro- 
sympathique  au  cou,  d'un  cote  ou  de  I'autre,  amene  la 
dilatation  pupillaire  et  la  projection  de  I'ceil  en  avant ;  cet 
effet  est  naturellement  plus  marque  a  droite,  mais  il  est  reel 
a  gauche. 

La  galvanisation  du  nerf  pneumogastrique  d'un  cote  ou 
de  I'autre  arrete  parfaitement  le  coeur. 

L'iris  du  cote  sain  (cote  gauche)  se  contracte  quand  on 
fait  tomber  sur  lui  la  lumiere. 

Enfin,  et  c'est  la  le  point  sur  lequel  je  desire  appeler 
particulierement  I'attention,  I'excitation  galvanique  du. 
bout  central  du  nerf  sciatique  lie,  celle  du  nerf  median, 
celle  du  nerf  sous  orbitaire,  amerie  une  contraction  vesicale 
qui,  le  sphincter  urethral  etant  paralyse,  se  traduit  par  le 
rejet  d'une  petite  quantite  d'urine.  Cet  eficet  ne  s'obtient 
que  par  I'intervention  des  nerfs  de  sensibilite  appartenant 


a  la  vie  animale.  Ni  le  pneumogastrique,  ni  le  sympathique 
au  cou,  ni  les  nerfs  splanchniques  ne  don  nent  rien  de 
semblable. 

Apres  dix  heures  de  respiration  artificielle,  I'animal  etait 
refroidi  de  3  ou  4  degres  (temperature  de  Fair  12°). 

Le  lendemain  matin  il  etait  mort,  et  I'appareil  a  respira- 
tion artificielle  marchait  toujours  ;  mais  peut-etre,  pendant 
la  nuit,  y  avait-il  eu  quelque  irregularite. 

L'urine  contenue  dans  la  vessie,  joint  a  celle  qu'on  avait 
anterieurement  recuillie,  contenait  beaucoup  de  sucre";  la 
salive  visqueuse,  secretee  en  grande  abondance,  a  donne 
avec  le  reactif  bleu  une  precipite  jaune  peu  considerable, 
mais  manifeste.  C'est  la  premiere  fois,  je  crois,  que  I'on 
trouve  du  sucre  dans  la  salive  a  la  suite  des  diabetes 
artificiels. 

Mais  revenons  a  Taction  des  nerfs  de  sensibilite  sur  les 
contractions  vesicales. 

Ce  fait  est  interressant  en  lui-ineme  'parcequ'il  explique 
certaines  relations  connues  entre  la  vessie  et  des  nerfs 
sensitifs,  tel  que  Tenvie  d'urine'r  consecutive  a  la  sensation 
vive  du  froid  exterieur,  a  Tentree  dans  un  bain  froid  ou 
tres  chaud,  &c.  De  plus,  il  sera  possible,  en  poursuivant 
son  etude,  de  resoudre  certaines  questions  tres  interres- 
santes  pour  la  physiologic.  D'une  part,  Torigine  in- 
tramedullaire,  et  le  lieu  de  sortie  des  nerfs  moteurs  de  la 
vessie  pourront  etre  par  la  facilement  determines.  On 
verra,  ensuite,  quelle  voie  suivent  ces  ebranlements  cen- 
tripetes  venus,  par  example,  du  nerf  sous-orbitaire,  pour 
parcourir  ainsi  toute  la  longueur  de  la  moelle  epihiere,  s'ils 
s'empruntent  exclusivement  des  cordons  blancs,  ou  s'ils  se 
repandent  dans  la  substance  grise.  Les  experiences  de 
Budge  et  de  M.  Schifp  pourront  etre  ainsi  utilement 
completees. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  voici  un  chien  empoisonne  par  le 
curare  et  chez  qui,  pendant  dix  heures,  les  actions  du  nerf 
23neumogastrique  et  des  nerfs  du  grand  sympathique  ont 
persiste,  soit  qu'on  excitat  ces  nerfs  directement  par 
I'electricite,  soit  qu'on  les  mit  en  jeu  par  I'intervention  de 
leur  excitant  naturel,  c'est  a  dire  par  voie  reflexe. 


§  5.  Proposed  Statute  for  the  Limitation  of  Vivisection.    Prepared  and  handed  in  by  the  Royal  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


.Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  restrict  the  practice  of  vivi- 
section and  the  performance  of  other  experimental  opera- 
tions upon  animals,  and  to  prohibit  the  instruction  of 
students,  in  classes  and  otherwise,  by  such  means ;  Be  it 
enacted : 

1.  The  term  "vivisection"  in  this  Act  shall  include 
every  experiment  producing  or  of  a  nature  to  produce  pain 
or  disease  in  any  animal,  as  well  as  the  cutting  or  wounding 
of  any  living  animal  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  or  alleviating  some  disease  with  which  such  animal 
is  affected,  or  of  killing  it ;  the  term  "  anaesthetic  "  in  this 
Act  shall  be  taken'  to  mean  any  agent  which  will  produce 
complete  insensibility  to  pain. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  after  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  perform  a 
vivisection  save  in  a  place  which  is  registered  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act. 

Notice  of  any  place  in  which  it  is  intended  to  perform 
vivisections  shall  be  given  in  Great  Britain  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary  of  State),  and  in  Ireland  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  Chief  Secretary) ;  such  notice  shall  be 
signed  by  a  member  of  some  college  of  physicians  or  sur- 
geons, and  shall  sufiiciently  describe  the  place  in  respect  of 
which  it  is  given  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Chief 
Secretary  may  cause  any  place  with  respect  to  which  such 
notice  has  been  given,  to  be  entered  on  a  register  to  be 
kept  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  such  form  and  under 
the  management  of  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Chief  Secretary  may  respectively  direct. 

Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Chief  Secretary  respectively  as'  aforesaid,  an  enti-y  on  the 
register  in  pursuance  of  this  section  may  continue  in  force 
for  twelve  months  from  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer ; 
but  such  entry  may  be  at  any  time  renewed  on  a  fresh 
notice  being  given  as  required  by  this  section. 

Any  person  who,  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  performs  a  vivisection 
in  a  place  which  is  not  registered  in  conformity  with  this 
section,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
against  this  Act. 


3.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  person 
shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  or  take  part  in 
performing,  except  as  herein-after  provided,  any  vivisection 
without  having  previously  obtained  a  license  as  herein-after 
is  provided. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  and  for  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
as  aforesaid,  immediately  on  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  so 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  required,  to  grant  a  license  to 
practise  vivisection  to  any  fellow  or  member  of  any  college 
of  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  to  any  graduate  or  licentiate 
of  medicine,  or  to  any  person  lawfully  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any 
professor  or  teacher  of  anatomy,  medicine,  surgery,  phy- 
siology, on  application  from  such  person  for  such  purpose 
in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  same 
Schedule,  and  signed  by  one  at  least  of  the  following 
persons  ;  viz.,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  also  by 
a  professor  of  physiology,  medicine,  or  anatomy  in  some 
University  in  Great  Britain,  or  recognized  by  the  Colleges 
of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  aforesaid. 

5.  And  whereas  under  and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
"William  the  Fourth, '  intituled  "  An  Act  for  regulating 
schools  of  anatomy,"  certain  inspectors  of  places  where 
anatomy  is  carried  on,  are  appointed  for  certain  districts  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  it  enacted  that,  immediately 
upon  the  registration  of  a  place,  or  the  granting  of  a 
license  for  the  practice  of  vivisection,  the  said  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  or  Chief  Secretary  as  aforesaid  respec- 
tively, shall  give  notice  of  such  registration  or  license 
having  been  granted  to  the  inspector  so  p,ppointed  for  the 
district  in  which  the  applicant  for  such  registration  or 
license  shall  reside. 

6.  Every  such  license  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by 
such  Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  Secretary  respectively. 

7.  No  person  shall  perform,  or  cause -to  be  performed,  or 
take  part  in  performing  any  vivisection  while  lecturing  to, 
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or  giving  instruction  to  students  in  classes  or  otherwise,  or 
for  the  illustration  of  lectures  in  schools,  hospitals,  or 
colleges,  or  in  any  other  jjlaces. 

8.  No  person  shall  perform  or  take  part  in  performing 
any  vivisection  for  the  ])urpose  of  attaining  manual  skill. 

9.  No  person  shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  or 
take  part  in  performing  any  vivisection  upon  any  animal 
without  having  first  subjected  such  animal  to  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic  so  as  to  render  it  wholly  insensible  to 
pain. 

10.  No  person  who  shall  perform,  or  cause  to  he 
performed,  or  take  part  in  jjerforming  any  vivisection 
upon  an  animal  so  subjected  as  aforesaid,  shall  omit  to 
destroy  such  animal  before  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
ceases. 

11.  A  license  imder  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any  person 
assisting  the  holder  of  the  license,  provided  the  person 
assisting  acts  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of 
such  holder. 

12.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  on  information  on  oath  that 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  vivisections  are 
performed  at  any  place  not  registered,  or  by  any  person 
not  licensed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  may  issue  his  war- 
rant, authorising  any  officer  of  police  to  enter  and  search 
such  place  where  it  is  alleged  that  such  vivisections  are 
being  carried  on,  and  to  take  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  j)ersons  found  therein. 

Any  j)erson  who  refuses  admission  on  demand  to  a  police 
officer  so  authorised,  or  who  obstructs  such  officer  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty  under  this  section,  or  who  refuses  on 
demand  to  disclose  his  name  and  address,  or  who  gives  a 
false  name  or  address,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  or  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months. 

\3.  A  book  or  books  shall  be  kept  by  every  inspector  of 
places  where  anatomy  is  carried  on  of  all  licenses  granted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  rhe 
Chief  Secretary  as  lierein-before  mentioned,  together  with 
the  names,  surna,mes,  descriptions,  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  registrations  or  licenses  have  been 
granted,  together  with  the  date  of  the  granting  or  revoca- 


tion of  all  such  registrations  or  licenses,  and  such  book  or 
books  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  inspection  by 
any  ])erson  on  payment  of  two  shillings. 

14.  Every  person  who  shall  be  so  licensed  as  herein- 
before is  jH'ovided  shall  keep  a  book  at  the  i)lace  registered 
as  herein-before  provided,  in  which  he  shall  enter  in  plain 
words  and  figures,  and  with  consecutive  numbers,  the 
particulars  of  each  and  every  vivisection  which  he  shall 
perform  or  take  part  in  performing,  the  object  and  result 
of  such  vivisection,  the  kind  of  animal  upon  which  such 
vivisection  is  performed,  the  kind  of  ana?3thetic  used,  and 
the  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  time  at 
which  the  anoBsthetic  first  took  effect  and  the  destruction 
of  the  animal,  together  with  the  name,  surname,  descrip- 
tion, and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  such  animal 
was  received.  Such  book  shall  be  in  the  form  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  such  bonk,  and  the 
]ilace  registered  as  herein-before  provided  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  inspector  of  anatomy 
so  appointed  as  aforesaid,  or  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary-  of  State  or  such  Chief  Secretary  as  aforesaid, 
or  of  such  person  as  they  respectively  may  appoint  for  the 
purpose. 

15.  Any  person  oflFending  against  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  for  the  second  and  every  sub- 
sequent offence,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  upon  summary  conviction  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

16.  The  Act  passed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of 
the  reign  of  Pier  Majesty,  intituled  "An  Act  to  facilitate 
"  the  ])erformance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out 
"  of  sessions,  within  England  and  Wales,  with  respect  to 
"  summary  conviction  and  orders,"  shall  be  read  with  and 
as  if  it  were  part  of  this  Act. 

[Then  follow  the  usual  sections  relating  to  jurisdiction 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to  appeals,  schedule, 
&c.,  &c.] 


§  6.  A  Bill  intituled  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Vivisection.    (Presented  by  the  Lord  Hartismere 

ordered  to  be  printed  4tli  May  1H75.) 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temjjoral,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Vivisection  Act,  18/5. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  after  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hiindred  and  seventy-six,  to  perform  a 
vivisection  save  in  a  place  which  is  registered  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act. 

Notice  of  any  place  in  which  it  is  inlended  to  perform 
vivisections  shall  be  given  in  Great  Britain  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary  of  State),  and  in  Ireland  to  the  Chief 
'<Becretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  Chief  Secretary) ;  such  notice  shall  be 
signed  by  a  member  of  some  college  of  ])bysicians  or  sur- 
■  geons,  and  shall  sufficiently  describe  the  ])lace  in  respect 
of  which  it  is  given  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Chief 
Secretary  shall  cause  any  place  with  respect  to  which  such 
notice  has  been  given,  to  be  entered  on  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  such  form  and  imder  the 
management  of  such  persons  as.  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Chief  Secretary  may  respectively  direct. 

An  entry  on  the  register  in  jiursuance  of  this  section 
shall  continue  in  force  for  twelve  months  from  the  date 
thereof  and  no  longer  ;  but  such  entry  may  be  at  any  time 
renewed  on  a  fresh  notice  being  given  as  required  by  this 
section. 

Any  person  who,  after  the  first  day  of  January  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  jierforms  a  vivi- 
section in  a  place  which  is  not  registered  in' conformity 
with  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
offence  against  this  Act. 

3.  Any  inspector  of  anatomy  may  at  any  time  visit  and 
inspect  any  place  which  is  for  the  time  being  registered  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act. 

4.  A  vivisection  shall  not  (save  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned), after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  be  performed  on  any  animal  until 
such  animal  has  been  ])laced  completely  under  the  influence 
of  an  ana;sthetic  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
substance  called  urari  or  curare  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
an  ansesthetic. 


Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Chief 
Secretary  for  a  special  license  to  perforin  vivisections  with- 
out the  use  of  anaesthetics,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
Chief  Secretary  may,  as  he  thinks  fit,  grant  _or  refuse  such 
license. 

There  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  every  such  license  the 
siun  of  ten  pounds,  and  every  such  license  shall  continue 
in  force  for  six  months,  and  no  longer. 

Any  person  who  performs  a  vivisection  in  contravention 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
offence  against  this  Act. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  Chief  Secretary  may  remove 
any  registered  place  from  the  register  on  its  being  jiroved 
to  his  satisfaction  that  any  provision  of  this  Act  has  been 
contravened  in  such  place. 

G.  .\  justice  of  the  peace,  on  information  on  oath  that 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  lielieve  that  vivisections  are 
performed  at  any  place  not  registered  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  may  issue  his  warrant  authorising  any  officer  of  police 
to  enter  and  search  such  place,  and  to  take  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  found  therein. 

Any  person  who  refuses  admission  on  demand  to  a  police 
officer  so  authorised,  or  who  obstructs  such  officer  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty  under  this  section,  or  who  refuses  on 
demand  to  disclose  his  name  and  address,  or  who  gives  a 
false  name  or  address,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds. 

7.  Any  jierson  who  commits  any  offence  against  this  Act 
for  which  no  other  penalty  is  imposed  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

All  offences  and  penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  recovered  in  manner  directed  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

The  term  "  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts "  means  as 
follows  : 

As  to  England,  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  facilitate  the 
"  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  jieace  out 
"  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect 
"  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,"  and  any  Acts 
amending  the  same ; 

As  to  Scotland,  "  The  Summary  Procedure  Act,  18G4  ;  " 
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App.  III.         As  to  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of  Dublin  me- 

  tropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of 

justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the  police 
of  such  district ;  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  "  The 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same : 
The  term  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction "  means  in 
England  and  Ireland  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 
any  metropolitan  stipendiary  or  other  magistrate  em- 
powered by  law  to  do  alone  or  with  others  any  act 
authorised  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  Scotland  any  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  or  other  magistrate  by  whatever  name 
called,  proceedings  before  whom  for  the  trial  or  prose- 
cution of  any  offence  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty 
under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  the  provisions  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1864,  may  be  applied  : 


In  Scotland  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect ; 
(1.)  All  jiirisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary 
for  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  imder  this  Act 
are  hereby  conferred  on  that  court : 
(2.)  Every  ,  person  found  liable  under  this  Act  in  any 
penalty  shall  be  liable  in  default  of  immediate  pay- 
ment to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  and  the  conviction  and  warrant  may  be  in 
the  form  of  No.  3  of  Schedule  K.  of  the  Summary 
Procedure  Act,  1864. 
8.  In  this  Act,  the  term  "  vivisection  "  means  the  cutting 
or  wounding,  or  treating  with  galvanism  or  other  ap- 
pliances, any  living  vertebrate  animal  for  jiurposes  of 
physiological  research  or  demonstration,  also  the  artificial 
production  in  any  living   vertebrate   animal   of  painful 
disease  for  purposes  of  physiological  research  or  demon- 
stration. 


§  7.  A  Bill  to  prevent  Abuse  in  Experiments  on  Animals  made  for  the  purpose  of  Scientific  Discovery. 
(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  ;  ordered 
to  be  printed  12th  May  1875.) 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  cruelty  and  abuse 
in  the  experiments  made  on  living  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, anatomy,  and  physiology : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  Save  as  herein-after  mentioned,  no  person  shall,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  make  an  experiment  causing  pain, 
or  of  a  nature  to  cause  pain,  on  any  live  animal. 

Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  shall  be  liable,  on  prosecu- 
tion before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  ffty  2J0unds,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

2.  Any  person,  for  the  purpose  of  new  scientific  dis- 
covery, but  for  no  other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  an  experiment  on  a  live  animal  of  a  nature  to  cause 
pain  notwthstanding  this  Act  and  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  (passed  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  ninety-two), 
provided  that  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with  : 

(1.)  That  the  animal  shall  first  have  been  made  in- 
sensible by  the  administration  of  ana;sthetics  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  continue  to  be  insensible 
during  the  whole  of  such  experiment ;  and 

(2.)  That,  if  the  nature  of  the  experiment  be  such  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  animal,  so  as  to  cause  to  it 
after-suffering,  the  animal  shall  be  killed  imme- 
diately on  the  termination  of  the  experiment. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  or  in  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act  contained  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  any 
person  holding  a  license,  as  herein-after  provided  under 
this  Act,  from  subjecting  any  live  animal  to  an  experiment 
without  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  provided  that  in  making 
such  experiment  the  following  conditions  are  all  complied 
with  : — 

(1.)  That  the  experiment  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  new 
scientific  discovery,  and  for  no  other  purpose ; 
and 

(2.)  That  insensibility  cannot  be  produced  without  ne- 
cessarily frustrating  the  object  of  the  experiment ; 
and  that  the  animal  should  not  be  subjected  to 
any  pain  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment ;  and 

(3.)  That  the  experiment  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  practicable ;  and 

(4.)  That  if  the  nature  of  the  experiment  be  such  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  animal,  so  as  to  cause  to  it 
after-suffering,  the  animal  shall  be  killed  irnme- 
diately  on  the  termination  of  the  experiment : 

(5.)  That  a  register  of  all  experiments  made  without  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  shall  be  duly  kept,  and  be 
returned  in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 
may  direct. 

4.  Any  person  desirous  to  obtain  a  license  under  this 
Act  may  apply  for  the  same  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State.  Such  application  shall  be  in  the 
form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  applicant,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  in  form  set  forth  in  the  same  Schedule,  and 
signed  by  one  at  least  of  the  following  persons  ;  viz.,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal, 


Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin, 
the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  also  by  a  professor  of  phy- 
siology, medicine,  or  anatomy  in  some  university  in  Great 
Britain,  or  recognised  by  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  aforesaid. 

Provided  that  if  the  applicant  be  a  professor  or  lecturer 
of  or  in  phj'siology,  medicine,  anatomy,  or  surgery  in  any 
university  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  college  incorporated 
by  Royal  charter,  or  a  professor  or  lecturer  in  any  one  of 
such  sciences  employed  by  Government,  such  a  certificate 
shall  not  be  required  ;  but,  instead  thereof,  his  application 
shall  be  countersigned  by  the  registrar,  president,  principal, 
or  secretary  of  such  university  or  college. 

5.  Upon  receiving  such  application  the  Secretary  of  State 
may,  if  he  think  fit,  grant  to  the  applicant  a  license  under 
this  Act. 

6.  A  license  under  this  Act  shall,  unless  earlier  revoked, 
be  in  force,  in  the  case  of  the  holder  being  a  professor  or 
lecturer  as  herein-ljefore  mentioned,  during  such  time  as 
he  shall  continue  to  hold  such  professorship  or  lectureship, 
and  in  any  other  case  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Provided 
that  from  time  to  time,  when  a  license  expires  a  Secretary 
of  State  shall  renew  the  same  upon  receiving  a  viritten  ap- 
plication from  the  holder,  without  requiring  a  fresh  certifi- 
cate or  any  countersigning  of  the  application. 

/.  A  Secretary  of  State  may  at  anytime,  on  cause  shown, 
revoke  any  license  granted  under  this  Act. 

8.  A  license  under  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any  person 
assisting  the  holder  of  the  license,  provided  the  person  as- 
sisting acts  in  the  presence  and  under  the  directions  of  such 
holder. 

9.  All  offences  and  penalties  under  this  Act  may  be 
prosecuted  and  recovered  in  manner  directed  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  ^ 

The  term  "  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts "  means  as 
follows : 

As  to  England,  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  jjresent  Majesty, 
chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  facilitate  the 
"  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace 
"  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with 
"  respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,'*  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same  : 

As  to  Scotland,  "  The  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864  :  " 

As  to  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the 
police  of  such  district ;  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  "  The 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same : 

The  term  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  "  means  in 
England  and  Ireland  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 
any  metropolitan  stipendiary  or  other  magistrate  em- 
powered by  law  to  do  alone  or  with  others  any  act 
authorised  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  and  in  Scotland  any  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  or  other  magistrate  by  whatever  name 
called,  proceedings  before  whom  for  the  trial  or  pro- 
secution of  any  offence  or  for  the  recovery  of  any 
penalty  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  the  provisions 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1864,  may  be 
p,pp]ied  ; 
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In  Scotland  the  following  provisions  shall  have  efifect : 
(1.)  All  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary 
for  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  under  this 
Act  are  hereby  conferred  on  that  court : 
(2.)  Every  person  found  liable  under  this  Act  in  any 
penalty  shall  be  liable  in  default  of  immediate 
payment  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  the  conviction  and  warrant 
may  be  in  the  form  of  No.  3  of  Schedule  K.  of 
the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864. 
10.  Any  person  who  has  beeri  convicted  of  any  offence 
punishable  by  this  Act  by  any  justices  may  appeal  in 
England  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  which  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or 
place  wherein  such  conviction  shall  have  been  made,  in 
Scotland  to  the  sherifp  of  the  county,  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  from  the  day  when  such  conviction  shall  take 
place,  provided  that  such  person  enter  into  a  recognizance 
within  three  days  next  after  such  conviction,  with  two 
sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to 
be  forthcoming  to  abide  the  judgment  and  determination 
of  the  court  at  such  general  or  quarter  sessions,  or  of  the 
sheriff,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such  com't  or 
sheriff  awarded ;  and  the  justices  or  sheriff'  before  whom 
such  conviction  shall  be  had  are  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  take  such  recognizance  ;  and  the  court  at  such 
general  or  quarter  sessions  and  sheriff  respectively  are 
hereby  required  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  matter 
of  such  appeal,  and  may  award  such  costs  to  the  party 
appealing  or  appealed  against  as  they  or  he  shall  think 
proper. 

In  Ireland  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
offence  punishable  by  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  next 
court  of  quarter  sessions  to  be  held  in  the  same  division 
of  the  county  where  the  conviction  shall  be  made  by  any 
justice  or  justices  in  any  petty  sessions  district,  or  to  the 
recorder  at  his  next  sessions  where  the  conviction  shall  be 
made  by  the  divisional  justices  in  the  police  district  of 
Dublin  metropolis,  or  to  the  recorder  of  any  corporate 
or  borough  town  when  the  conviction  shall  be  made  by 
any  justice  or  justices  in  such  corporate  or  borough  town 
(unless  when  any  such  sessions  shall  commence  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  any  such  conviction,  in  which 
case,  if  the  appellant  sees  fit,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  next  succeeding  sessions  to  be  held  for  such  division  or 
town),  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  of  quarter 
sessions  or  recorder  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  decide  such 
appeal,  if  made  in  such  form  and  manner  and  with  such 
notices  as  are  required  by  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts 
respectively  herein-before  mentioned  as  to  appeals  against 
orders  made  by  justices  at  petty  sessions,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  as  to 
making  ap])eals  and  as  to  executing  the  orders  made  on 
appeal,  or  the  original  orders  where  the  appeals  shall  not 


be  duly  prosecuted,  shall  also  apply  to  any  appeal  made 
under  this  Act. 


Schedule, 


Form,  of  Application. 

I,  M.N.,  of  [description  and  occupation,  with  particulars 
of  any  scientific,  academical,  or  other  like  qualification'],  do 
hereby  declare  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
science  of  physiology,  and  especially  in  the  making  of  re- 
searches, with  the  view  of  advancing  physiological  know- 
ledge, and  that  I  desire  to  obtahi  a  license  under  the 
provisions  of  "  The  Experiments  on  Animals  Act,  1875," 
empowering  me  to  make  experiments  on  living  animals ; 
and  I  hereby  undertake  that  in  making  any  experiments 
under  such  license,  if  granted,  I  will  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  contained  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
said  Act. 

Dated  187    .  (Signed)  M.N. 

[These  sections  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  application.'] 

Form  of  Certificate. 

We,  A.B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  CD., 
hereby  certify,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  under  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Experiments  on  Animals  Act,  1875,  that  the  above-named 
M.N.  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  such  researches  as  are 
described  in  the  above  application,  and  that  he  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  person  properly  qualified  to  carry  on  such  in- 
vestigations, and  to  have  granted  to  him  the  license  for 
which  he  applies. 

(Signed) 

Names.  Descriptions. 
A.B.  I 
CD.  I 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  187  . 

Form  of  License. 

I,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  having  received  from 
M.N.  residing  at  [description  and  occupation]  an  applica- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  the  Experiments  on  Animals 
Act,  1875,  accompanied  by  certificate,  such  as  is  required 
by  the  same  Act,  of  which  certificate  and  application  copies 
are  appended  hereto,  do  hereby,  in  exercise  of  the  authority 
given  to  me  by  the  said  Act,  license  the  said  M.N.  to  make 
experiments  on  living  animals,  in  the  manner  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  set  forth  in  the  said  Act, 
during  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  [or, 
in  the  case  of  a  professor  or  lecturer,  under  section  , 
"  for  so  long  as  he  may  retain  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
"  office  as  such  professor  or  lecturer  aforesaid."] 

Dated  this  day  of  187  . 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


Documentary  Evidence  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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A.— EVIDENCE  OF  PAIN. 

Lectures  on  Experimental  Investigation — Dr 

Frog — nerve  dissected  out,  &c. — Dr.  Radcliffe 

Rabbit— experiment  on  brain— Dr.  RadclifFe 

Dog  and  rabbit — opening  stomach — Dr.  Pavy 

Ammonia  dropped  into  the  eye 
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APPENDIX  IV.  Ai  P.  IV. 


PREPACE. 


It  has  been  thought  best  to  introduce  this  evidence  by  a  description  of  apparatus  required  for  operations  written  by 
Dr.  Brunton,  which  corresponds  with  similar  directions  in  the  "  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  other  handbooks. 

References  are  added  to  all  extracts. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  although  the  authors  do  not  state  it,  the  animals  were  nevertheless  narcotised  in  some  of  the 
experiments,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  no  rule  exists  for  the  production  of  anaesthesia  in  laboratories  except  the 
Operator's  conscience  and  his  convenience  in  manipulation;  and  that  vivisectors  sometimes  are  of  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  pain  is  preferable  to  the  presence  of  a  narcotic.  It  may  also  be  added  that  when  animals  have  to  be  narcotised 
the  writers  generally  state  such  circumstance,  and  the  omission,  therefore,  adds  weight  to  the  foregoing  remarks.  Even 
when  used,  a  narcotic  may  be  insufficient  in  quantity  or  ineffectual  in  quality  to  prevent  pain,  although  effective  to  permit 
of  easier  experimentation.  The  object  may,  moreover,  be  to  deaden  the  sensory  nerves  din-ing  the  cutting  process  only ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  animal  awakens  from  its  enforced  sleep  to  the  terrible  consciousness  of  torture.  Curare  does  not 
destroy  pain,  but  only  the  power  to  express  it.    All  these  points  must  be  remembered  in  reading  the  evidence. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  one  of  the  following  quotations  will  pass  without  question ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  the 
entire  collection  will  present  conclusive  evidence  that  pain  is  very  often  inflicted  by  vivisectors,  much  of  which  is 
prolonged. 

The  extracts  are  made  from  English  books,  and  where  the  experiment  was  performed  on  the  Continent  it  will  be  found 
that  an  English  sanction  has  been  given  to  it. 

Four  divisions  have  been  made,  viz.  : — (a.)  Pain;  (6.)  Prolonged  pain;  (c.)  Design  to  teach  students  vivisection; 
(d.)  Opinions  more  or  less  against  vivisection. 


A. 

EVIDENCE  OF  PAIN. 


A  few  of  the  following  experiments  may  be  said  to  show  prolonged  pain,  especially  in  those  of  snake  bites ;  but  to 
prevent  the  mutilation  of  a  consecutive  series  of  experiments  they  have  been  retained  under  this  head. 


Lectures  on  Experimental  Investigation. 

Mode  of  securing  Animals. — In  order  to  determine  in  an 
exact  manner  what  organs  or  parts  are  affected,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  apparatus  of  various  kinds ;  and 
before  these  can  be  applied  to  an  animal  it  must  be  pre- 
vented from  moving.  Frogs  are  fastened  to  a  frog-board 
by  a  piece  of  cord  with  a  noose  at  the  end,  slipped  over 
each  elbow  and  ankle.  The  frog-board  may  consist  of  a 
piece  of  mill-board  about  nine  inches  long  by  three  inches 
broad,  with  four  slits  at  the  sides  to  keep  the  cords  in 
position,  or  of  a  piece  of  wood  the  same  size,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  with  holes,  through  which 
the  cords  are  passed.  They  may  be  fastened  by  sim])ly 
tying  them  together,  or  by  sticking  a  small  wooden  pin 
into  each  hole,  or  by  four  screws,  such  as  are  used  by 
fastening  the  wires  of  galvanic  batteries,  placed  in  the  edges 
of  the  board.  The  last  way  is,  I  think,  the  most  con- 
venient. Rabbits  are  best  secured  by  Czermak's  holder 
and  board. 

[Here  follows  drawing  of  Czermak's  holder,  with  the 
following  key  : — ] 
(Czermak's  rabbit-holder  and  board. — A,  the  board.  B,  a 
bent  piece  of  iron  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  board. 
C,  an  open  space  through  which  instruments  can  be 
introduced  from  below  to  divide  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
generally  covered  by  an  iron  plate.  D  is  an  upright  rod 
fixed  by  a  screw  into  a  slit  in  B.  F,  is  a  forked  rod,  which 
can  be  moved  back  or  forward,  up  or  down,  by  the  nut  E. 
The  forks  are  hollow,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  holder  can 
be  passed  into  them  and  fastened  by  the  screw H,  is  a 
bar  which  passes  behind  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  rabbit. 
G  and  G  are  two  bent  bars  which  pass  under  the  chin  and 
over  the  nose  of  the  animal,  and  are  brought  together  by 
the  screw  I.  From  the  upper  end  of  g'  hangs  a  screw, 
which  passes  between  two  projections  on  (/,  and  has  a 
mother-screw  K.  The  screw  K  works  against  the  pro- 
jections on  ff,  and  draws  the  ends  of  (/'  and  g  together. 
These  press  on  the  rabbit's  nose  and  under  jaw,  and  keep 
the  teeth  firmly  locked  over  the  rod  h.  M  M  are  screws 
for  fixing  the  cords  which  confine  the  legs.  They  are  a 
remarkably  convenient  sort,  consisting  of  an  outer  part 
with  a  horizontal  hole,  and  an  inner  ring  with  a  stalk,  on 
which  a  milled  screw  plays  when  the  milled  head  is  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk ;  the  inner  ring  and  outer  holes  correspond, 
and  the  cord  can  be  easily  pushed  through  ;  but  when  the 
milled  head  is  turned,  the  stalk  and  ring  are  drawn  up 
and  the  cord  nipped  between  it  and  the  outer  part.  The 
cords  .may  either  be  fastened  directly  in  the  screw,  or 
passed  first  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  edge  of  the 


board.  The  board  should  be  covered  with  a  large  pad  of 
india-rubber  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  there  should  be 
another  round  pillow  to  put  under  the  animal's  neck.) 

The  best  cord  is  strong  window  cord.  The  one  end 
should  be  flattened  with  a  hammer,  and  tm'ned  over  so  as 
to  make  a  small  loop,  whose  two  sides  are  then  firmly 
bound  together  with  tvaxed  thread.  Through  this  loop 
the  other  end  is  passed,  and  the  noose  thus  made  is  ready 
to  be  drawn  tight  at  any  moment.  The  other  end  of  the 
cord  should  be  cut  to  a  point,  and  also  bound  with  waxed 
thread,  to  prevent  the  strands  unravelling.  The  rabbit  is 
placed  on  the  board,  the  nooses  slipped  over  the  legs  and 
drawn  tight,  and  the  ends  of  each  cord  passed  througli  the 
screw  which  will  be  nearest  it  when  the  animal  lies  on  its 
back.  The  rabbit  is  then  turned  over,  and  the  cords 
drawn  through  the  screws  and  fastened.  The  bar  h  is 
then  put  between  its  teeth,  and  the  screw  I  turned  till 
ff  and  ff'  fit  tightly  over  its  muscle,  and  the  projecting  ends 
of  g  fixed  into  the  ends  of  /.  Dogs  may  be  fastened  by 
Bernard's  holder, 

'     [Here  follows  drawing  of  Bernard's  holder,  with  the 
following  key  : — ] 

(A,  is  Bernard's  dog-holder. — a  is  a  metal  ring,  within 
which  a  bent  piece  of  metal,  h,  is  moved  up  and  down  hj 
the  screw  c.  A  is  a  straight  piece,  which  is  fastened  by  a 
screw  to  a,  and  can  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  a 
corresponding  piece  at  b.  These  two  pieces  lie  under  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  dog ;  the  bent  piece  b  is  screwed  down 
on  its  nose,  and  the  strap  i  buckled  behind  its  head,  which 
is  thus  firmly  fixed.  It  may  be  moved  back  or  forward  by 
sliding  the  rod  d  througli  the  nut  e,  or  up  and  down  by 
moving  e  on  /,  which  is  a  strong  iron  rod  fastened  to  a 
tal)le  or  board  by  the  screw  g.) 

(B,  Brunton's  holder  for  dogs  or  rabbits. — A  loop  of 
cord  is  tied  round  the  upper  jaw,  the  bar  I  passed  behind 
the  canine  teeth  of  the  dog  or  cat  or  incisors  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  two  jaws  then  tied  together  to  prevent  its  slipping 
out.  This  mode  of  fastening  animals  has  been  long  used; 
and  my  modification  simply  consists  in  the  addition  of  the 
forked  bar  k.  After  I  is  fastened  in  the  mouth,  the  forked 
ends  of  k  are  pushed  through  holes  in  /,  and  fastened  by 
the  screws  m.  k  may  then  Ije  fastened  to  an  upright  bar 
by  means  of  a  nut  in  the  same  way  as  Bernard's  or 
Czermak's  holder.) 

or  by  a  simple  bar  of  iron  put  behind  their  canine  teeth. 
A  piece  of  cord  is  first  tied  round  the  upper  jaw,  the  bar 
put  into  the  mouth,  and  the  two  jaws  tied  firmly  over  it. 
A  split  strap  may  be  used  instead  of  the  cord.    I  have  had 
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a  bar  made  with  a  hole  at  each  end  into  which  a  fork  of 
steel  passes  and  is  secured  by  a  screw.  The  fork  may 
then  be  fastened  by  a  nut  to  an  upright  rod,  as  m 
Czermak's  holder  (Fig.  2  B).  Cats  and  guinea-pigs  may 
be  fastened  by  Czermak's  holder.  For  guinea-pigs,  a  little 
padding  must  be  placed  between  g  and  <j' ,\t\  order  to  make 
them  catch  the  head.  A  simple  bar  and  cord  may  also  be 
used  for  rabbits,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs  as  well  as  for  dogs. 

Narcotising  Animals. — Narcotics  cannot  be  given  in  all 
cases  to  animals  on  which  we  experiment,  as  their  action 
must  to  a  certain  extent  complicate  that  of  the  drug  which 
we  wish  to  investigate.  We  cannot  use  them  when  we  are 
observing. what  are  the  general  symptoms  which  a  medicine 
produces.  But  when  we  are  investigating  its  action  on 
particular  organs  we  may  often  use  them,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  advantage,  when  they  have  no  action  on 
the  particular  organ  which  we  are  studying,  or  so  little  that 
its  disturbing  influence  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
diminished  muscular  action  and  consequent  ease  in  per- 
forming the  experiment  which  narcotics  produce.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  all  cases  which  admit  of 
it,  narcotics  should  be  used,  as  we  have  no  right  to  inflict 
any  unnecessary  pain,  although  we  may  be  justified  jn  taking 
the  lives  of  the  lower  animals  in  order  to  jireserve  the  more 
valuable  life  of  man,  either  by  supplying  him  with  food  by 
means  of  those  killed  in  the  slaughterhouse  or  by  obtaining 
the  knowledge  which  shall  enable  us  to  cure  disease  by 
means  of  those  killed  in  our  experiments.  The  narcotics 
which  we  use  are  opium  and  chloral.  Chloroform  is  inad- 
missible, as  its  administration  generally  seems  to  cause 
dogs  more  pain  than  the  experiment  itself,  and  rabbits  are 
very  easily  killed  by  it. 

When  we  wish  to  render  the  animal  absolutely  motionless, 
or  to  observe  what  effect  any  drug  will  produce  after  the 
motor  nerves  have  been  paralysed,  we  give  curare. 

Curare  may  be  obtained  fi-om  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Wil- 
liams, New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  or  from  Bruckner 
and  Lampe. — Dr.  Brunton,  British  MedicalJournal,  No.  542, 
pp.  321  and  322. 


An  experiment,  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  shows  a  living 
frog  strapped  down  to  a  board,  its  sciatic  nerve  dissected 
out,  bared,  and  brought  out  of  its  body  from  its  thigh  to 
its  loins,  and  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  after  which 
strychnia  is  introduced  under  its  skin,  and  a  result  from 
the  action  of  the  tortured  nerve  is  shown  on  the  needle  of 
the  instrument.— Dr.  Radcliffe,  Lancet,  No.  2,061,  p.  227. 


If  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit  be  divided  in  the  ham, 
arid  the  end  which  is  in  connection  with  the  brain  be 
dissected  out  and  laid  across  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  cell, 
the  animal  screams  with  pain  and  strains  with  convulsive 
movements  when  the  circuit  is  closed  or  opened.  Before 
the  time  when  the  portion  of  the  nerve  which  is  included 
in  the  circuit  is  paralysed  by  the  current,  the  screams  and 
convulsions  happen  equally  at  the  closing  and  opening  of 
the  circuit,  and  it  is  immaterial  -ivhetlier  the  positive  or  the 
negative  pole  be  in  the  position  next  the  brain.  After  the 
time  when  the  portion  of  nerve  which  is  included  in  the 
circuit  is  paralysed  by  the  current  the  screams  and  con- 
vulsions are  present  at  the  closing  of  the  circuit  and 
absent  at  the  opening  when  the  negative  pole  is  in  position 
next  to  the  brain,  and  absent  at  the  closing  of  the  circuit 
and  present  at  the  opening  when  the  positive  pole  is  in 
the  position  next  the  brain.  Pain  and  convulsion,  that  is 
to  say,  come  together  and  go  together.  In  a  word,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  electrical  changes  which  a 
sentient  nerve  experiences  in  the  production  of  sensation 
are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  electrical  changes  which  a 
motor  nerve  experiences  in  the  production  of  muscular 
contraction. — Dr.  Radcliffe,  Lancet,  No.  2,067,  p-  40.9. 


Through  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
Bernard  introduced,  whilst  digestion  was  going  on,  the 
hind  legs  of  a  living  frog.  The  legs  were  dissolved  away, 
the  animal  continuing  all  the  while  alive,  and  living  for 
some  time  even  after  the  experiment  was  completed.  I 
have  repeated  this  experiment  myself  and  obtained  a 
similar  result.  It  proves  unquestionably  that  the  stomach 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  living  substances. 

I  performed  an  experiment  substituting  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit  for  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog.  Whilst  my  dog  with  a 
fistulous  opening  in  its  stomach  was  at  a  period  of  full 
digestion,  I  carefully  introduced  through  the  cannula  the  ear 
of  a  vigorous  rabbit  and  held  it  in  position  with  the  hands 


so  as  to  avoid  mechanically  injuring  it  or  producing  conges- 
tion by  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  through  its  vessels.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  the  ear  was  withdrawn  and  several  spots 
of  erosion,  some  as  large  as  a  sixpenny-piece,  were  observed 
on  its  surface,  but  nowhere  was  it  eaten  completely  through. 
On  being  replaced  for  another  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  tip, 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
was  almost  completely  removed,  a  small  remnant  of  it  only 
being  left  attached  by  a  narrow  shred  to  the  remainder 
of  the  ear.  The  gastric  juice  seemed  to  act  like  a  strongly 
corrosive  material,  making  first  a  number  of  ulcerated- 
looking  spots  through  the  skin  and  afterwards-  extending 
its  action  more  rapidly  through  the  central  parts  of  the  ear. 
A  rather  profuse  liEemorrhage  took  place,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  experiment.  My  own  fingers  became 
moistened  with  gastric  juice  that  escaped  by  the  side  of  the 
ear,  and  afterwards  felt  sore  or  tender  as  if  the  skin  had  been 
slightly  acted  on. — Dr.  Pavy,  Lancet,  No.  2,070,  p.  492. 


The  Parisian  Correspondent  describes  his  attendance  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  says  : — These 
phenomena  occur  even  when  a  drop  of  ammonia  is  inserted 
into  the  eye  of  an  animal,  and  whilst  the  organ  is  strongly 
closed  during  the  paroxysm  of  pain  which  ensues. — Lancet, 
No.  2,037,  p.  298. 


Experiments  were  made  on  small  animals.  The  spinal 
cord  was  artificially  inflamed  by  having  a  thread  passed 
through  it.  The  appearances  found  were  contraction  of 
the  axis-cylinders,  subsequent  fissiparious  division  of  the 
contracted  portions,  and  the  formation  of  pus  from  these. 
The  nerve  cells  were  affected  with  granular  or  "  oedematous  " 
degeneration.  The  neuroglia  was  somewhat  increased,  but 
not  to  a  great  extent.  The  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces 
of  the  surrounding  pia  mater  were  filled  with  lymph- 
corpuscles.  One  or  two  cases  were  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  the  facts. — The  Doctor,  October  1st,  1875,  p.  195. 


Mr.  Bert  has  been  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  in 
illustration  of  "  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  death  of 
fresh-water  animals  when  plunged  into  sea-water." 

A  frog,  when  immersed  in  sea-water,  is  much  agitated, 
and  exhibits  signs  of  pain,  unless  he  can  keep  his  muzzle 
above  the  surface.  When  all  signs  of  sensibility  have  dis- 
appeared, the  nerves  and  muscles  are  still  found  to  be 
excitable,  and  the  heart,  filled  with  dark  blood,  is  still 
seen  to  beat  spontaneously.  .... 

The  animal  is  found  to  have  lost  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  its  weight,  the  loss  being  chiefly  borne  by  the 
muscles,  which  present  a  continuous  or  durable  contraction 
like  a  kind  of  cramp. 

Frog  lived  one  hour  in  sea-water. — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  1871-72,  p.  473. 


By  a  new  method  of  operation,  a  descrijition  of  which 
is  given  in  the  original,  they  were  enabled  to  remove  the 
first  thoracic  ganglion  without  injury  to  the  ]3leura,  and  in 
consequence,  never  observed  pleuritis,  as  is  common  in 
the  other  methods  of  operation,  and  as  said  by  some  to 
depend  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  said  ganglion. 

On  the  contrary  neither  increase  of  the  temperature  of 
the  car,  nor  of  the  fore  foot,  or  the  opposite  side  operated  on 
were  missed,  also  the  oculo  pupillary  phenomena  will  be 
the  vascularisation  of  the  conjunctiva  as  occurs  after 
section  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  Rotatory  move- 
ments were  absent. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
November  1874,  p.  213. 


For  the  production  of  coughing  the  author  employed 
mechanical  stimulants,  feathers,  pinching,  teasing,  squeez- 
ing with  forceps,  chemical  irritants  (common  salt  and 
ammonia),  thermal  (ice)  and  electrical  stimuli  were  em- 
ployed. [For  these  experiments  on  cats  and  dogs,^it  is 
said,  the  animals  "  in  no  case  "  were  narcotised.] — Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  November  1864,  p.  218. 


Blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  and  paralytic  dilatation  of  the 
corresponding  pupil  can  be  produced,  while  stimulation  of 
the  same  spot  is  followed  by  strong  and  continued  contrac- 
tion of  the  ]nipil. — Journal  of  Atiatomy  and  Physiology, 
February  1875,  p.  210. 
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Ha\'ing  found  in  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  various  agents  on  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  the  generation  of  heat  where  the  effects  of  muscular 
exertion  had  been  set  aside  by  the  injection  of  woorara 
there  was  a  constant  and  nearly  equable  fall  of  tempera- 
ture beginning  from  the  period  of  narcosis  after  antece- 
dent convulsive  movements,  he  determined  to  follow 
out  by  careful  experiment  the  -action  of  the  woorara 
alone.  .  ■       .  .  •  •  • 

Another  sei'ies  of  experiments  were  made  on  animals 
(principally  dogs)  in  which  fever  v/as  excited  by  the 
injection  of  pus  into  the  veins,  and  it  was  found  that  even 
in  this  state  the  temperature  was  lowered  by  the  action  of 
woorara  to  the  normal  average  or  even  below  it. — Lancet, 
No.  2,510,  p.  516. 


Nothnagel  states  that  he  found  the  method  of  injecting 
chromic  acid  which '  he  originally  applied  in  order  to 
determine  the  function  of  the  convolutional  centres  in- 
appropriate for  experiments  on  these  deeper  seated  centres ; 
and  he  has  employed  instead  a  little  cannula  and  ti'ocar, 
from  the  extremity  of  which  by  pressure  on  a  lever  in  the 
handle,  small  diverging  arms  could  be  made  to  protrude, 
and  by  rotation  the  thalamus  could  readily  be  entirely 
broken  down.  The  powers  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the 
animal  were  then  carefully  tested,  whilst  an  examination 
after  death  revealed  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted. 
The  trocar  was  always  introduced  at  the  side  of  the  head, 
•  and  passed  through  the  cornu  ammonis  and  a  part  of  the 
hemispheres. 

He  states  as  bis  final  results  that  destruction  of  the  optic 
thalami  causes  neither  motor  paralysis  nor  cutaneous 
ancesthesia,  but  that  his  experiments  support  the  view  of 
Meynert,  namely,  that  motor  processes  take  place  in  the 
optic  thalami  which  are  caused  or  excited  by  sensory 
impressions. — Lancet,  No.  2,682,  p.  135. 


His  experiments  were  conducted  on  dogs  and  rabbits  fully 
under  the  influence  of  curare.  A  bent  glass  tube  was 
inserted  into  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  in  a  large 
curarised  rabbit,  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  main- 
tained. He  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  an  experi- 
ment lasting  about  half  an  hour  one  drop  of  bile  in  eveiy 
seventeen  seconds  ... 

Compression  of  the  vena  portse,  or  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
or  of  both  together,  caused  an  immediate  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  secretion ;  but  after  some  time,  though  the 
compression  was  continued,  the  liver  recovered  its  activity 
to  some  extent.  A  rabbit  which  yielded  one  drop  of  bile  in 
about  twenty-four  seconds  before  compression  only  yielded 
one  drop  of  bile  per  seventy  seconds  after;  and  a  dog 
previously  giving  one  drop  in  thirty  seconds  only  gave  one 
per  eighty  or  ninety  seconds  after  compression.  Ligature 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  just  above  the  diaphragm  reduced  the 
secretion  in  a  dog  from  one  drop  in  seven  seconds  to  one  in 
fifty.  Ligature  below  the  coeliac  axis  raised  the  rapidity  of 
the  secretion  from  one  drop  in  eight  seconds  to  one  drop  in 
three  seconds  in  a  vMnt.- -Lancet,  No.  2,602,  p.  56. 


In  the  section  on  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver, 
Mr.  Dalton  gives  the  results  of  his  experiments  performed 
in  1869.  He  then  found  that  if  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  a 
dog  was  excised  whilst  the  animal  is  living  and  immediately 
3ut  into  thin  pieces  and  thrown  into  boiling  water.  ..  .  , 
— Lancet,  No.  2,532,  p.  324. 

This  view  has  been  supported  by  two  experiments 
intended  to  show — (1.)  that  bile  pigment  can  be  produced 
artificially  from  the  bile  acids  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  ;  ^nd  (2.)  that  ct)lourless  biliary  acids,  when 
injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  are  converted  in  the  blood 
of  these  animals  into  bile  pigment.  These  experimental 
results  are  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  They  have 
been  controverted  l)y  Kuhne,  Hoppe,  G.  Harley,  &c.,  but 
confirmed  by  Stffideler,  Neukaunn.  Folwarczny,  Rohrig,  &c. 
— Lr.  Marchison,  in  Lancet,  No.  2,642,  p.  53/. 


The  anirpals  were  the  dog  and  the  frog  ;  and  the  mode  of 
experimentation  was  that  the  mean  rapidity  of  the  blood  in 
the  carotid  and  crural  arteries  and  in  the  crural  vein  was 
ascertained;  the  sciatic  or  crural  nerve  was  then  dissected 
out  and  divided  where  it  leaves  the  pelvis,  yet  so  that  both 
extremities  could  be  easily  subjected  to  the  action  of  electric 
currents.  The  animals  experimented  on  were  either  nar- 
cotised by  the  injection  of  morphia,  or  poisoned  with 
woorara  till  the  voluntary  muscles  were  completely  para- 
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lysed,  artifivcial  respiration  being  maintained  in  the  latter      A.pp.  IV. 

case.    It  was  not  forgotten  that,  under  the  full  toxic  infiu-   

ence  of  woorara,  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  takes 
place. — Lancet,  No.  2,528,  p.  192.  [Observe,  curare  is  not 
an  anaesthetic] 


By  the  investigations  of  Bernard  and  Brown-Sequavd  it 
has  been  established  that  the  contractile  elements  of  the 
blood-vessels  are  presided  over  by  motor  nerves.  These  are 
in  consequence  named  vaso-motor  nerves  

The  largest  vaso-motor  nerve  in  the  body  is  the  great 
splanchnic  nerve.  It  presides  over  the  vessels  of  most  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  phy- 
siological experiments  to  paralyse  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
body  generally.  This  is  readily  done  by  dividing  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  at  some  little  (hstance 
below  the  medulla  oblongata.  If,  after  the  section,  we 
desire  to  stimulate  the  vaso-motor  nerves  generally,  we 
require  to  place  two  electrodes  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
cord,  one  on  a  level  with,  say,  the  third,  the  other  on  a 
level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  The  contraction  of 
vessels  produced  in  this  way  may  be  readily  seen  in  the 
frog.  I  have  injected  ^o^j-^  gr.  of  curare  under  the  skin  to 
paralyse  the  voluntary  motor  nerves,  and  so  get  rid  of 
spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  when  we  stimulate  the 
spinal  cord.  I  stretch  the  web,  tie  threads  round  two 
neighbouring  toes,  and  fix  them  in  slits  on  either  side  of  a 
triangular  window  in  a  piece  of  cardboard.  The  back  is 
uppermost.  Two  common  sewing  needles  fixed  in  a  piece 
of  gutta-percha  are  pushed  between  the  scapulee  into  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  performing  this  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  beware 
of  giving  too  large  a  dose  of  curare.  A  powerful  dose 
paralyses  not  only  the  voluntary  motor  but  also  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  Do  not  give  more  than  ^^qq  gr. — Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, Lancet,  No.  2,525,  p.  69. 


If  intense  myosis  be  efi^ected  by  the  instillation  of  calabar 
bean  into  one  eye  irritation  of  the  central  extremity  of  the 
divided  sympathetic  in  the  neck  produces  no  effect,  for  the 
sympathetic  is  paralysed  by  the  bean  ;  but  if  a  current  of 
electricity  be  passed  across  the  eye,  the  electrodes  bemg 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cornea,  immediate  dilatation 
can  be  induced,  the  muscular  fibres  being  then  directly  called 
into  action.  A  similar  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dilatator  was 
formerly  furnished  by  Hirschraann  after  the  pupil  had  been 
made  to  contract  with  maotine.— Lancet,  No.  2,421,  p.  127. 


Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  read  a  paper  On  some  effects  of 
extreme  cold  on  nervous  action."  This  was  a  continuation 
of  his  experiments  in  relation  to  the  freezing  the  centres  of 
the  nervous  system.  He  explained  that  frozen  frogs  do  not 
respire  during  insensibility. 

Freezing  the  brain  necessarily  produced  a  gradual 
slowness  of  the  circulation,  and  even  entire  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action. 

Lastly,  he  referred  to  the  effects  of  freezing  and  rapidly 
thawing  the  skin  of  certain  regions  of  the  body,  especially 
in  birds,  which  in  them  caused  extreme  irregularity  of 
movement  and  other  signs  of  nervous  disturbance. — Lancet, 
No.  2,348,  p.  292. 


M.  Cohnheim's  first  exjiei'iments  were  performed  on  the 
cornse  of  frogs.  Inflammation  was  excited  by  touching 
them  in  the  centre  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of'  silver,  the 
contact  being  maintained  sufliciently  long  to  destroy  the 
epithelium  completely  and  to  affect  the  corneal  tissue. 

On  repeating  these  experiments  on  the  rabbit  similar  results 
were  obtained.  ...... 

His  next  experiments  were  made  on  vascular  parts,  and  he 
chose  the  mesentery  of  frogs  poisoned  with  woorara. 
Sufiicient  inflammation  was  excited  by  merely  exposing  the 
membrane  to  the  air,  which  produced  first  hyperaemia,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  exudation  of  a  thin 
dull-grey  gummy  layer  or  fibrinous  pseudo-membrane. — 
Lancet,  No.  2,329,  p.  506. 


Threads  are  passed  behind  the  common  innominate  and 
left  subclavian  arteries  of  a  rabbit  and  arrangements  made 
by  which  these  threads  may  be  tied  and  untied  in  a 
moment.  On  tying  the  ligatures  the  animal  was  violently 
convulsed,  on  untying  the  ligatures  about  sixty  seconas 
later  the  convulsions,  which  were  then  raging  at  their  height, 
were  instantly  brought  to  an  end    .  .  .  . 
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App.  IV,  In  this  experiment  the  subclavian  arteries  of  a  rabbit  are 
'  '  tied  at  their  origin  and  a  ligature  is  also  placed  around  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  a  little  beyond  the  opening  of  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  The  ligatures,  that  is  to  say,  are  so 
placed  as  to  bring  about  a  resiilt  which  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  was  secured  in  the  last  experiment.  In  that 
case  the  blood  was  cut  off  from  the  head  and  neck  and  the 
circulation  confined  to  the  trunk  and  limbs;  in  this  case 
the  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  body  and  limbs,  and  the 
circulation  confined  to  the  head.  In  this  case,  that  is  to 
say,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  medulla  oblongata,  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  cervical  gangha  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  receive  more  than  their  proper  share  of  blood, 
for  all  the  blood  of  the  body  is  diverted  in  this  direction, 
while  the  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  receive  no 
blood  at  all.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  result  is 
paralysis  of  the  parts  behind  the  ligatures  without  con- 
vulsion. In  one  or  two  instances  the  paralysis  was  preceded 
by  trembling,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  convulsion  or 
anything  approaching  to  conviilsion.  It  was  ascertained 
also  that  this  absence  of  convulsion  was  not  due  to  paralvsis 
of  the  sphial  cord  from  want  of  blood,  for  on  compressing 
the  carotids  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through 
these  vessels  the  animal  was  instantly  seized  with  violent 
convulsion. — Dr.  Radcliffe,  Lancet,  No.  1,908,  |>.  288. 


Solution  of  an  alkaline  situate  (from  one  to  ten  percent.) 
were  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  back  or  thighs  of  frogs. 
One  of  the  sciatic  nerves  was  then  cut  through;  and 
tetanus  was  induced  by  means  of  strychnia.  After  this 
had  lasted  from  one  to  six  hours,  the  thighs  were  separately 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  rul)bed  up  with  water. 
Dr.  Gscheidlen,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  682,  p.  118. 


Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments  as  to  the  action  of  chloral.  ■  He  finds  that, 
aft.er  large  doses,  the  temperature  falls  till  it  can  no  longer 
be  measured  by  ordinary  clinical  thermometers.  Having 
found  out  what  dose  would  kill  an  animal  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  he  gave  this  quantity  to  two  similar  animals, 
wrapping  one  up  in  cotton  wool.  The  one  so  wrapped  up 
survived,  while  the  other  died.  Then  he  found  out  the 
dose  which  was  lethal  after  wrapping  up  in  wool,  and  gave 
that  to  two  similar  animals,  wrapping  one  up  in  wool,  and 
putting  the  other  in  a  warm  chamber.  The  one  in  wool 
died,  the  other  recovered.  A  larger  dose  still  was  fatal  to 
the  one  in  the  warm  chamber.  These  experiments  throw 
much  hght  upon  the  action  of  chloral  hydrate. — 
Dr.  Fotkergill,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  680,  p.  46. 


A  young  man  who  wore  red  socks,  having  been  attacked 
by  a  very  acute  and  painful  vesicular  eruption  on  both  feet, 
M.  Tardieu  attributed  his  affection  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
coralline  dye.  The  substance  in  question  having  been 
separated  by  M.  Roussin,  the  chemist,  and  injected  under 
the  skin  of  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  and  a  frog,  which  died  from  its 
effects,  it  was  concluded  to  be  a  violent  poison,  and  sub- 
sequently fell  cut  of  use  as  a  dyeing  agent.  Contradictions 
of  this  statement,  however,  were  soon  forthcoming. 
M.  Laudrin,  a  veteripary  surgeon,  asserted  that  he  had 
administered  coralHne  to  dogs  and  cats  without  observing 
any  subsequent  ill  effect.  He  had  had  positive  proof  of 
the  absorption  of  the  coralline  and  of  its  purity,  since  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  it  in  the  lungs  of  the  animals,  and 
to  dye  silk  with  it.  Dr.  Guyot  confirmed  these  experi- 
ments, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  coralline  was  not 
poisonous,  even  in  large  doses,  and  that  it  may  be  safely 
used  in  dyeing,  provided  that  it  be  not  mixed  with 
poisonous  substances. — British  Medical  Journal,  No.  119, 
pp.  467  and  468. 


Hieberg  finds  that  when  the  epithelium  is  scraped  off  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  in  the  frog,  fowl,  or  rat,  it  is  repro- 
duced only  at  the  edge  of  the  denuded  part  and  never 
from  any  isolated  centre  on  its  surface. — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  18/1-72,  p.  247. 


Bernard  investigates  the  action  of  temperature  by  placing 
birds  and  rabbits  in  cages  heated  by  a  lamp  or  surrounded 
by  a  double  metallic  case  containing  a  hot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

When  the  animals  are  thus  exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of 
150°  F.  the  respirations  become  quick  and  tumultuous, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  rises,  the  heart  beats  quickly, 
and  after  a  little  time  stops  suddenly  if  the  temperature 
be  high  enough.  The  necessary  temperature  is  sooner 
reached  in  birds  than  in  rabbits.    It  rose  in  birds  to  122°, 


in  rabbits  to  115°  F.,  Rigor  mortis  came  on  quickly,  and 
Doth  arteries  and  veins  contained  black  blood. — Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  1871-72,  p.  236. 


A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  several 
experiments  of  the  highest  interest,  which  Dr.  Brown 
Se'quard  conducted  at  his  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Pratique. 

The  experiments  which  M.  Bernard  has  performed  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  of  great  interest.  Amongst 
other  facts  and  inferences  the  following  may  be  briefly  re- 
lated. Circulation  is  accelerated  or  slackened  according  as 
such  and  such  a  nerve  is  operated  upon.  In  one  of  the 
experiments  the  following  facts  were  observed.  A  dog  was 
submitted  to  the  action  of  woorara.  When  quite  motion- 
less, respiration  and  circulation  continuing,  the  extremity 
of  one  ear  was  cut  off,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the 
drops  of  blood  fell  one  after  another  served  to  note  the 
speed  of  circulation.  A  glass  tube  was  then  introduced 
into  the  submaxillary  gland  so  as  to  gather  the  secretion. 
The  great  sympathetic  was  then  set  bare  in  the  neck,  as 
also  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  thigh, 
l^he  cervical  string  of  the  sympathetic  was  then  cut,  and 
then  the  blood  was  seen  to  flow  much  more  rapidly,  the 
drops  quickly  succeeding  each  other.  At  the  same  time  a 
flow  of  saliva  from  the  siibmaxillary  gland  into  the  tube 
was  observed.  Just  then,  however,  on  galvanising  the 
upper  end  of  the  great  sympathetic,  the  blood  diminished 
and  finally  ceased  running,  through  the  contraction  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  ear,  the  contraction  sometimes  going 
so  far  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  arteries.  These  nhe- 
nomena  changed  as  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  was 
suspended. — Lancet,  No.  2,550,  page  63. 

Their  experiments  were  performed  upon  for  the  most 
part  20  curarised  animals. 

At  the  commencement  they  found  not  unfrequently  that 
a  stimulus  which  in  one  animal  excited  the  most  violent 
uterine  contractions,  in  another  was  apparently  wholly 
inoperative,  and  this  not  only  in  animals  of  different  genera, 
but  in  those  of  the  same  species.  In  rabbits,  for  instance, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  the  slightest  mechanical  stimu- 
lus called  forth  active  contractions,  whilst  in  another 
animal  no  response  occurred  to  the  strongest  electrical 
currents.  They  find  that  the  animals  best  adapted  to  ex- 
hibit the  movements  are  young  but  sexually  mature  rabbits 
which  have  not  yet  been  impregnated.  In  these  the  uterus, 
when  the  abdominal  cavity  is  laid  open,  appears  as  a  flat, 
band-like,  pink-coloured  organ,  at  perfect  rest,  and  but 
rarely  exhibiting  spontaneous  movements.  Their  first  ex- 
periments were  made  to  determine  tlie  effect  of  arrest  of 
the  respiration.  Krause,  Mayer,  and  Basch  have  all  shown 
that  asphyxia  induces  movements  of  the  intestinee  ;  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  shown  that  a  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  uterus.  Oser  and  Schlesiriger's  experi- 
ments, however,  show  that  in  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds 
after  suspension  of  the  respiration  contractions  are  percep- 
tible, commencing  from  the  tubse  and  cervix,  which  in  a 
few  seconds  more  extend  over  the  whole  uterus.  This  organ 
becomes  pale,  cylindrical,  and  rigid,  and  moves  downwards 
and  towards  the  middle  line ;  the  cornua  raise  themselves 
in  an  arched  manner,  and,  intercoiling,  almost  form  a  ball. 
The  contractions  increase  in  vigour  with  continued  arrest 
of  the  respiration  for  some  minutes.  In  a  second  set  of 
experiments  the  effects  of  compression  of  the  aorta  were 
investigated,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  general  contractions 
of  the  uterus  occurred  in  a  period  varying  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds  after. 

Kiissmaul  and  Tenner  long  ago  described  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment,  but  gave  a  different  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  observed.  In  a  pregnant  rabbit  they  exposed 
and  compressed  the  carotids  and  vertebrals.  Extrusion  of 
the  foBtuses  occurred,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  convulsions, 
and  they  attributed  the  delivery  to  these  rather  than  to  any 
contractions  of  the  uterus.  M.M.  Oser  and  Schlesinger 
further  found  that,  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
cervical  region,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  no  longer 
occurred  more  rapidly  after  arrest  of  the  respiration  than 
after  compression  of  the  aorta,  in  each  case  supervening  in 
about  the  same  space  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  one 
hundred  seconds.  After  section  of  the  cord,  neither  general 
loss  of  blood  nor  arrest  of  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain  produced  any  perceptible  contractions. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  do  not  attempt  to  fix  the  situa- 
tion of  the  centre  for  the  uterine  movements,  but  they 
point  out  that  their  experiments  prove  that  it  lies  at  a 
higher  point  than  that  at  which  they  divided  the  spinal 
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cord,  namely,  between  the  occiput  and  atlas ;  and  they 
think  it  is  probable  that  it  occupies  some  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  At  all  events,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  is  situated 
in  the  spinal  cord,  since  the  experiments  of  Kiissmaul  and 
Tenner  and  Schiffer  show  very  clearly  that  the  circulation 
of  dyspnceic  blood  (a  term  that  implies  no  theory  as  to 
whether  the  phenomena  produced  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  o.xygen  or  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid)  through  the  cord 
is  not  followed  by  any  symptoms  of  irritation,  as  by  con- 
vulsions, but  by  rapid  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
the  paralysis  appearing  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half. — Lancet,  No.  2,551,  p.  87. 


Professor  Cyon  gives  the  following  results  of  experiments 
made  upon  the  above  point.  Dogs  and  rabl)its  were  used, 
some  under  the  influence  of  curare  during  the  experiments, 
and  some  not.  1.  The  uterine  plexus  is  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  only  motor  nerve  which  can  produce 
effectual  movements  of  the  uterus  by  the  irritation  of  its 
peripheral  ends.  Irritation  of  the  central  ends  only  gave 
rise  to  severe  vomiting.  2.  Irritation  of  the  central  ends 
of  the  first  two  sacral  nerves  produces  in  a  reflex  way 
powerful  uterine  movements  which  cease  after  the  uterine 
plexus  has  been  cut  through.  Irritation  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  gives  rise  to  powerful  contractions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  '.i.  Irritation  of  the  brachial,  crural,  median, 
sciatic  nerves,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  uterus,  but  only  causes  a  slight  rigidity  and  paleness. 
4.  The  effect  of  the  irritation  of  these  nerves  disappears  if 
the  aorta  has  been  jireviously  comi)ressed,  but  irritation  of 
the  central  ends  of  the  sacral  nerves  still  causes,  even  after 
the  closure  of  the  aorta,  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
uterus.  5.  Suffocation  through  continued  interruption  of 
respiration  causes  powerful  jieristaltic  movements,  probably 
through  direct  excitation  of  the  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — British 
Medical  Jonrnal,  No.  717,  p-  405. 


These  reasonings  have  been  confirmed  by  certain  experi- 
ments of  M.  Bernard,  who  found  that,  when  an  incision  is 
made  into  a  lobe  of  the  liver  in  a  living  animal,  the  blood 
may  be  seen  to  jet  from  the  mouths  of  the  hepatic  veins 
during  the  movements  of  expiration,  but  to  return  sucking 
in  air  with  it  at  each  dee])  inspiration,  so  that  the  animal 
soon  dies  from  the  passage  of  air  into  the  heart. — Dr.  Charles 
Miirchisoii,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.        p.  5G7. 


Dr.  Ilertzmann  says  that  by  continuous  administration 
of  lactic  acid  to  dogs  anil  cats,  rickets,  firstly,  and  then 
osteo-malakia  may  be  caused,  whilst  in  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs  osteo-malakia  may  be  caused  without  rickets  occurring. 
Lactic  acid,  he  says,  causes  rickets  as  long  as  the  animal  is 
young,  and  osteo-malakia  when  it  is  older. — The  Doctor, 
May  1st  1S74,  p.  81. 


He  cut  down  upon  the  splanchnics  in  dogs  and  rabbits 
from  behind,  and  divided  them  without  opening  the  peri- 
toneum. After  section  of  both  great  splanchnics  the  blood 
])ressure  fell  greatly,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  increased. 

Strange  to  say,  in  some  animals  which  survived  the 
operation,  when  the  blood  pressure  was  again  observed 
after  some  days  interval,  it  was  found  to  have  attained  a 
degree  as  high  as  it  liad  been  before  division  of  the  nerves. 

On  irritating  the  peripheral  endof  the  divided  splanchnicus 
major,  or  the  central  ends  of  any  of  its  roots,  the  blood 
pressiu'e  always  rose,  and  with  few  exceptions  slowing  of 
the  pulse  resulted.  The  latter  was  much  less  marked  when 
the  vagi  had  been  ])reviously  divided. — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physioloyy,  18()f,  p.  211. 

He  has  found  that  after  division  of  intestinal  nerves  in 
dogs  a  large  secretion  of  watery  fluid  into  the  intestines 
results.  In  a  large  healthy  dog,  which  had  fasted  for 
twenty-four  hours,  he  exposed  a  knuckle  of  bowel,  and  put 
four  ligatures  round  it ;  these  were  separated  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  three  portions  of  intestine,  each  about 
fifteen  centimetres  in  length,  were  included  within  the 
ligatures.  He  carefully  isolated  and  divided  the  nerves 
supplying  the  middle  ligatured  portion,  taking  care  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  vessels.  He  closed  the  wound  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  allowed  the  animal  to  remain  at  rest. 

In  one  dog  a  hundred  grammes  of  fluid  were  found  in 
the  intestine  three  hours  after  the  operation  ;  and  in  another 
dog,  killed  eighteen  hours  after,  two  hundred  and  tvventy- 
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five  grammes  were  present. — Journal  cf  Anatomy  and 
Physiolocjy,  186!),  p.  214. 


Mr.  Joseph  Michon  records  an  experiment  which  pro- 
duced results  different  from  those  heretofore  recorded. 
He  removed  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  common  cock. — Lancet,  No.  2,218,  p.  238. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  we  find  one  more  added  to  the  many  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  uses  of  the  cerebellum. 
Dr.  Mitchell,  an  able  experimenter,  who  states  he  has  been 

studying  the  subject  for  six  yeai's,   obtains  the 

following  results  in  ])igeons,  on  which  he  had  practised 
both  the  ablation  of  the  organ,  and  the  application  of 
intense  cold  by  means  of  Richardson's  spray  apparatus. 
After  ablation  he  found,  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
of  other  experimenters,  that  if  the  wound  were  deep  con- 
vulsions invariably  occurred,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
backward  movements,  and  that  immediately  succeeding, 
or  even  accompanying  these,  was  an  indescribable  con- 
fusion of  movement,  the  animal  staggering,  &c.,  and 
exhibiting  what  is  commonly  described  as  an  apparent 
want  of  co-ordination. — Lancet,  2,393,  ]>.  57. 


At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Mr.  Colin  sought  to  demonstrate  with  the  aid  of  anatomical 
preparations,  that  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  auri- 
cular systole  precedes  the  ventricular  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  just  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals.  He  asserted 
that  conviction  of  this  fact  may  he  obtained  by  taking 
certain  precautions  in  experimenting  on  the  higher  animals. 
If  the  animal  be  carefully  bled  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the 
cardiac  circulation,  and  if  artificial  respiration  be  properly 
kept  up,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  begins  at  the  auricles.  The  speaker  undertook  to 
perform  and  show  the  experiment  whenever  called  u])on  to 
do  so.  [A  readiness  to  repeat  whenever  called  upon  " 
shows  a  bad  tendency  of  experimentation.] — London  Medical 
Record,  1 874,  p.  30(>. 


Let  us  first  take  under  re^'iew  the  action  of  ozone  on 
living  aniffi^als.  If  a  warm  blooded  animal  be  ])laced  in  a 
glass  chamber,  and  be  subjected  to  a  stream  of  ozonised 
air,  the  oxygen  of  that  air  having  been  ozonised  to  the 
twelfth  ])art  and  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  being  entirely 
excluded,  special  physiological  phenomena  are  quickly 
displayed.  The  first  sign  or  symptom  is  an  irritability  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  conjunctiva^ ; 
there  is  often  free  secretion  of  sali\'a,  and  even  profuse 
sweating  in  those  animals  that  exhibit  sweating ;  there  is 
also  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  nostrils.  These 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  great  rapidity  of  respiration, 
and  soon  by  violent  action  of  the  heart.  When  the  chest 
is  auscultated  in  this  stage  there  is  always  dry  bronchiai 
breathing,  and  a  whistling  sound,  as  in  the  first  or  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  acute  bronchitis  in  the  human  subject.  The  effect 
of  the  ozone  being  sustained,  cough  manifests  itself,  followed 
by  secretion  of  frothy  fluid  from  the  bronchial  surface  ;  this 
is  equivalent  to  the  congestive  stage  of  bronchitis.  Finally, 
there  is  lividity  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  of  the  nostrils,  and 
of  the  lips,  great  coldness  of  the  surface,  gasping  respiration, 
jactitation,  and  death,  the  death  being  often  sudden.  This 
may  be  said  to  resemble  most  j)erfectly  the  exudative  stage 
of  bronchitis.  This  order  of  symptoms,  or  phenomena  as 
they  perhaps  had  better  be  called,  has  been  recognised  by 
all  experimentalists  ;  it  has  been  pointed  out  with  particular 
care  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  my  own  experiments  have  been 
attended  with  a  corresponding  result.  There  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  periods  of  the  phenomena 
noticed  in  different  animals,  their  order,  nevertheless,  being 
maintained  in  each  case  in  which  they  are  manifested. 
Guinea-pigs  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
ozone ;  these  animals  die  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
ozone  usually  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  presenting 
with  great  exactitude  the  order  of  symjitoms  I  have  described 
above.  Rabbits  live  longer  than  guinea-pigs,  exhaling 
water  from  the  lungs  much  more  freely,  and  also  micturating 
with  greater  freedom.  Rats  die  very  rapidly.  Mice  exhibit 
a  greater  tolerance.  Pigeons  resist  the  effects  of  ozone 
much  longer  than  guinea-pigs,  and  may  readily  be  taken 
out  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  have  been  confined  with 
guinea-pigs,  apparently  but  little  inconvenienced,  at  the 
period  when  the  guinea-pigs  are  dead.  If  when  just  re- 
moved the  chest  is  auscultated,  the  breathing,  however,  is 
found  to  be  particularly  sharp,  dry,  and  cooing,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  amazingly  rapid,  reaching  even  240  beats 
in  the  minute,  and  the  respiration  !)eing  from  90  to  100  in 
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the  same  time.  Pigeons  removed  altogether  from  the  ozone, 
when  in  this  condition  will  frequently  exhibit  the  third 
stage  of  obstruction  to  respiration  and  die.  Frogs  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  ozone  perma- 
nently, if  they  are  allowed  free  access  to  water. — Dr.  Day, 
Lancet,  No.  2,317,  pp-  124,  125. 


In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he  immersed 
two  frogs  in  solutions  of  nicotine,  which  caused  complete 
prostration  or  paralysis  of  motion,  and  the  animals  died 
paralysed  in  twenty-three  minutes.  Others  he  placed  in 
solutions  of  strychnia,  which  produced  tetanic  efPects  of 
that  drug,  and  caused  death  in  four  minutes.  He  then 
placed  two  others  in  a  compound  solution  of  the  two 
poisons ;  the  first  frog  lived  in  the  compound  solution 
forty-seven  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  died ;  the 
second  frog  was  kept  in  the  solution  ten  minutes,  and  then 
taken  out,  but  after  its  removal  from  the  liquid,  in  thirty 
minutes  it  was  seized  with  the  tetanic  si^asms  of  strychnia 
in  the  form  of  emprosthotonos,  but  ultimately  recovered, — 
Dr.  Part,  Lancet,  No.  1,961,  p.  310. 


"  An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  death  pro- 
"  duced  by  aconite,"  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Harvey,  was  next  read. 
The  author's  experiments,  which  were  performed  on  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  frogs,  went  to  prove  that  aconite  acts  first  on 
the  nerves  and  then  on  the  muscles,  killing  by  its  action 
on  the  heart. — Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Lancet,  No.  1,923, 
p.  20. 


Frogs  introduced  into  a  weak  solution  containing  aniline 
died  in  periods  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  death  v/as  also  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  aniline  into  tlie  mouth  or  into  a  wound  in  the 
l)ack.  Rabbits  were  also  poisoned  by  this  substance,  a 
small  animal  bemg  killed  by  fifty  drops  in  six  hom's  and 
a  quarter,  and  a  larger  one  by  a  hundred  drops  in  four 
hours.  In  all  the  animals  experimented  upon  violent 
clonic  and  tonic  spasms  ensued  after  tire  application  of  the 
aniline,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  till  death. — 
Lancet,  No.  1,994,  p.  470. 


Busch  finds  that  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired  in  frogs 
poisoned  by  strychnia  that  pinching  the  animal's  toes,  or 
burning  the  central  end  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve,  m.ay 
be  performed  without  being  followed  by  a  reflex  action  — 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  18/3,  p.  399. 


The  four  experiments  now  to  be  described  are,  as  regards 
their  results,  merely  confirmatory  of  those  recorded  by 
other  investigators  ;  but  in  their  mode  of  performance  some 
variations  have  been  made  from  the  methods  usually 
followed,  so  as  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  total 
inability  of  strychnia  to  act  through  the  nerves.  The 
experiments  were  performed  on  frogs,  animals  which  possess 
the  two-fold  advantage  of  being  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  strychnia,  and  of  surviving  for  a  considerable  time 
arrestment  of  the  circulation. 

Experiment  1. — A  ligature  was  placed  round  .the  heart 
of  a  frog  at  the  auricles.  A  solution  containing  the  one- 
fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  then  injected  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  down  the  cesophagus. 
Thirty-five  minutes  after  the  injection  the  animal  was  able 
to  leap  about  vigorously ;  fifty  minutes  after  the  injection 
it  was  still  able  to  move  its  limbs  although  feebly;  in  fi\'e 
minutes  more  all  movements  had  ceased. 

Experiment  4. — A  ligature  was  placed  round  the  heart 
of  a  frog  at  the  auricles.  One  and  a  half  grains  of  extract 
of  nux  vom.ica,  mixed  with  fifteen  minims  of  water,  were 
then  injected  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  passed 
down  the  oesophagus.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  animal 
was  leaping  about  quite  unaffected  by  the  poison.  The 
cranium  was  now  cut  through  immediately  behind  the  eyes 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  piece  of  extract  of  nux  vomica 
was  ajoplied  to  the  exposed  nervous  matter. 

Experiment  5. — The  apex  of  the  ventricle  of  a  frog's 
heart  was  cut  away.  An  opening  vi'as  then  made  m  the 
anterior  abdominal  vein,  and  a  strong  solution  of  extract 
of  nux  vomica  was  injected  into  the  vein  in  an  upward 
direction,  that  is,  towards  the  liver  and  heart. 

Twenty-six  minutes  after  the  injection  the 
animal  was  able  to  leap  about ;  forty-three  minutes  after 
the  injection  it  was  still  able  to  move  its  limbs.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  all  movements  ceased. 


Experiment  6. — The  greater  part  of  the  ventricle  of  a 
frog's  heart  was  cut  away.  After  allowing  the  blood  to  be 
expelled  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  remains  of 
the  heart  were  excised.  The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw 
on  each  side  was  then  cut  through  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
next  part  of  the  operation,  which  consisted  in  cutting 
through  the  cranium  with  a  pair  of  scissors  immediately 
behind  the  eyes.  To  the  part  of  the  brain  thus  exposed  a 
piece  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  applied.  In  about  three, 
minutes  afterwards  the  action  of  the  poison  began  to 
m.anifest  itself.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  were  fijst 
affected  with  spasm.  The  anterior  e.xtremities  then  became 
violently  tetanised  and  directed  upwards  on  each  side  of 
the  head. — Dr.  Svence,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July 
1866,  p.  44.  ^ 


The  following  inquiry  formed  part  of  a  graduation  thesis 
given  in  by  me  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  July  1873,  entitled,  "  Erythroxylon  Coca,  with  an 
"  experimental  inquiry  into  the  physiological  actions  of 
"  cocaine,  theine,  caffeine,  &c.,  &c."  The  experimental 
research  Vi'as  conducted  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of 
the .  University,  and  I  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
much  kind  assistance  from  Dr.  M'Kendrick. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  experiments  were  conducted  on 
different  living  animals,  chiefly  frogs,  mice,  rabbits,  and 
cats.  ....... 

The  gi'-  of  theine  dissolved  in  20  minims  of  water 
was  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  back  of  a  healthy 
middle-sized  frog ;  almost  immediately  afterwards  the 
resjjirations,  which  normally  had  been  bO,  were  increased 
to  120  per  minute.  Seven  minutes  afterwards  the  respi- 
ration had  diminished  to  80  per  minute. 

Tlie  frog  was  now  distinctly  sluggish  in  its  movements. 
It  made  attempts  to  leap,  but  did  so  feebly.    When  placed 
on  its  back  it  recovered  its  normal  position  with  difficulty. 
When  its  toes  were  pinched  with  a  pair  of  forceps  it  drew 
up  its  leg.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

Tv/o  minutes  after  these  symptoms  were  increased,  and  in 
three  minutes  more  the  limbs  were  very  weak,  and  the 
animal  lay  on  its  belly  without  their  support.  When 
placed  on  its  back  the  frog  was  unable  to  recover  its 
position,  but  lay  there  with  its  limbs  drawn  up,  and  when 
the  skin  or  toes  were  pinched  the  limbs  were  moved  but 
sluggishly.    The  respirations  had  diminished  to  40  per 
minute.    Five  minutes  later  the  frog  still  lay  motionless 
on  its  back  with  its  limbs  extended.    All  four  legs  were 
completely  paralysed,  and  they  remained   in  whatever 
position  they  were  placed  .... 

The  frog  remained  in  this  prostrate  condition  for  eleven 
minutes,  when  slight  spasmodic  movements  were  observed 
in  the  limbs.  Four  minutes  later  it  made  leeble  attempts 
to  move  its  legs,  and  when  its  toe  was  pinched  it  drew 
them  up.  Four  minutes  afterwards,  the  animal  gave  a 
very  feeble  leap,  and  tried  to  crawl  along  the  table 
Eighteen  minutes  afterwards  the  frog  jumped  readily, 
especially  if  it  was  irritated.  It  croaked  vigorously  when 
touched,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  apparently  in  its 
natural  state,  with  the  exception  of  looking  feeble  . 
If  smaller  doses  be  given  similar  symptoms  ensue,  but  they 
are  less  violent  and  less  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

The  -V  gr.  of  theine,  dissolved  in  10  minims  of  water, 
was  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  back  of  a  white  mouse 
weighing  3  drachms.  For  fifteen  minutes  no  effects  were 
observed.  When  its  tail  was  pinched,  it  uttered  a  cry, 
which  it  did  before  the  drug  was  administered. 
It  could  now  only  crawl  along  the  table,  but  could  not  run. 

.    Five  minutes  later  the  animal  lay  with  its 
limbs  occasionally  kicking.  .... 
The  under  surface  of  the  body,  the  feet,  legs,  and  mouth 
were  much  congested.    [Duration  of  experiment  about 
30  minutes.]     .  .  .  .In  many  instances 

the  animal  has  tetanic  spasms  and  opisthotonos. 

The  left  femoral  artery  of  a  healthy  middle-sized  frog  was 
tied,  and  -jL-  gr.  of  theine  dissolved  in  35  minims  of  water 
was  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  back.  In  ten  minutes 
the  animal  was  almost  prostrate.  It  lay  on  its  back,  but 
was  still  able  to  contract  its  limbs  when  they  were  pinched, 
which  both  did  with  equal  strength,  the  left  leg  being 
perhaps  somewhat  more  sluggish  than  the  right.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  the  frog  was  apparently  dead.  The  head  was 
amputated  ;  on  irritating  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord 
with  the  electrodes  of  a  weak  Faradic  current,  the  two 
limbs  contracted  powerfully,  and  apparently  with  equal 
strength. 
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The  heart  of  a  healthy  middle-sized  frog  was  exposed  by 
carefully  dividing  the  sternum  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
a  ligature  passed  round  its  back  and  tied  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  circulation.  The  yV  gi'-  of  theine,  dissolved  in  10 
minims  of  water,  was  then  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  calf 
of  the  right  leg.  In  four  minutes  both  of  the  posterior 
extremities  were  partially  paralysed. 

Si.t  grains  of  theine,  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of  water, 
were  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  bav;k  of  a  healthy 
white  rabbit,  weighing  2  pounds  3  ounces.    Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  ears  were  observed  to  become  paler 
than  before,  then  suddenly  they  appeared  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  all  the  vessels  being  enlarged  a.nd  congested.  After 
remaining  in  this  condition  for  half  a  minute  they  again 
became  paler  and  ancemic.    These  sudden  changes  from 
extreme  pallor  to  intense  congestion  lilternated  for  about 
five  minutes,  each  stage  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
in  length,  after  which  time  the  ears  became  permanently 
red,  hot,  and  congested.    The  animal  then  became  restless 
and  somewhat  excited,  but   not  hypercesthetic,  and  it 
trembled  slightly.    When  its  toe  or  ear  was  pinched,  it 
struggled.    The  force  of  the  heart's  pulsation  was  stronger, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  beats,  as  well  as  the  respiratory 
acts,  quicker  than  before.    Pupils  were  unalfected.  Three 
minutes  later  the  hind  legs  struggled  slightly,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  power.    Two  minutes  after,  all  four 
extremities  were  considerably  weaker,  and  the  rabbit  was 
unable  to  stand  upright,  but  lay  flat  on  its  belly,  with  all 
its  limbs  stretched  out  on  the  table.    When  its  toe  was 
pinched  it  did  not  struggle  so  much  as  formerly,  still  it 
pulled  away  its  leg  and  attempted  to  crawl  along,  which  it 
did  in  a  shaky  and  laboured  manner.    The  breathing  was 
laboured  and  slow,  the  heart's  pulsations  v/ere  feeble,  and 
the  animal  trembled.    The  ears  were  still  intensely  hot  to 
the  touch  and  congested.  ..... 

For  twenty  minutes  the  animal  lay  in  this  prostrate  con- 
dition, breathing  in  a  laboured  manner,  when  it  suddenly 
took  a  tetanic  spasm,  with  slight  episthotonos,  which 
lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  . 

For  the  next  seven  minutes  the  animal  took  tetanic 
spasms  at  intervals,  occurring  spontaneously,  and  not 
brought  on  by  pinching  or  other  external  irritations. 

Evidence  of  sensibility  had  disappeared  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  except  the  head,  where  it  seemed  to  be  normal. 

The  eyelids  winked  when  the  eyeballs  were  touched  and 
even  when  the  hands  were  clapped  before  them.  When 
any  portion  of  the  face  was  touched  its  muscles  contracted. 
The  animal,  althougli  completely  imralysed  in  its  limbs, 
looked  intelligent,  as  if  sensation  was  unaffected.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  pupils  were  considerably  contracte;!,  the 
breathing  slow  and  irregular,  and  the  heart-beats  not 
palpable.  It  died  after  a  tetanic  spasm. 
The  animal  never  seemed  to  lose  its  intelligence.  It  was 
watchful,  followed  every  motion  of  the  experimentei-, 
although  it  was  unable  to  make  any  movement. 

Six  grains  of  theine,  dissolved  in  li  drachms  of  %vater, 
were  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  back  of  a  healthy 
cat,  weighing  four  pounds  one  ounce.    In  ten  minutes  the 
animal  became  very  angry  and  irritable.    Fifteen  minutes 
later  this  excitement  had  increased ;  the  animal  had  a 
watchful,  anxious  appearance,  prowled  about,  and  when 
touched  with  a  stick,  bit  at  it  and  growled.    If  any  noise 
or  motion  was  made,  it  put  up  its  'oack  p„nd  made  a  hissing 
noise.    The  legs  appeared  weakened,  and  although  it  could 
still  walk  abgut.  it  preferred  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Its  mouth  and  tongue  were  veiy  red,  and  there  was  an 
abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  constantlj-  trickled  out 
of  its  mouth.    The  cat  defcBcat'ed  and  micturated  several 
times.    Forty  minutes  later  it  continued  in  much  the  same 
condition.    Salivation  was  profuse.    Animal  suffered  from 
tenesmus,  and  it  had  a  constant  straining  from  the  bowel 
of  a  clear  fluid  like  mucus.    The  limbs,  especially  the 
posterior  ones,  w:re  much  \veakened,  but  the  animal  could 
still  run  with  difficulty.     It  could  not  jump,  it  made 
attempts  to  do  so  over  a  bench  about  two  feet  high,  but 
failed.    The  .breathing  was  laboured  and  irregular.  The 
redness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  as  well  as  the  excessive 
m-itability  of  the  animal  had  disappeared.    It  was  quiet, 
lay  in  a  corner,  stupid  and  drowsy.    It  drank  freely  of 
water.    Twenty  minutes,  later  it  was  prostrate  and  lay  on 
its  side,  its  limbs  quite  helpless.    It  paid  no  attention  to  a 
pinch  of  the  toe  or  a  blow  on  the  tail  with  a  stick.  It 
seemed  however  to  be  intelligent,  as  its  eyes  watched  every 
movement  of  the  observer,  and  when  the  hands  were 
clappid  before  its  face  it  growled.    The  salivation  and 
discbarge  from  the  bowels  were  excessive.    Pupils  v/ere 
contracted,  and  the  breathing  was  laboured.    Five  minutes 
later  the  cat  took  a  series  of  tetanic  spasms,  and  shortly 
afterwards  died. 
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A  healthy  white  rabbit,  weighing  2  lbs.  2  ozs.,  was 
carefully  fastened  down  on  its  belly,  an  incision  was  made 
through  the  skin  along  the  upper  part  of  the  spine, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  vertebral  column 
exposed.  By  means  of  bone  forceps  and  scissors,  portions 
of  the  vertebros  were  removed  so  as  to  expose  a  piece  of  the 
spinal  cord  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  On 
touching  the  posterior  column  with  the  point  of  a  l>lunt 
needle,  the  animal  strugfjled  violently  and  uttered  loud 
cries.  Twelve  grains  of  theine,  dissob.ed  in  two  di-achms 
of  water,  were  then  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  belly. 
In  ten  minutes  the "  symptoms,  already  described  in  pre- 
ceding experiments,  commenced, — congestion  of  the  ears, 
&c.  On  pinching  the  toe,  the  animal  did  not  appear  to 
feel  it.  On  touching  with  the  point  of  a  blunt  needle  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  the  animal  struggled,  but 
not  nearly  so  violent  as  before,  and  it  did  not  cry  out. 
When  the  anterior  columns  were  touched,  there  were 
violent  convulsions  of  the  body.  Five  minutes  later  the 
animal  was  completely  paralysed  in  all  its  limbs,  and 
presented  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  prostration.  A  fresh, 
portion  of  the  cord  was  exposed  by  cutting  away  some  of 
the  vertebra;  belovv'  the  origmal  wound.  On  touching  a? 
before  the  posterior  columns,  the  rabbit  only  quivered 
slightly.  On  touching  the  anterior  columns,  marked 
muscular  contractions  of  the  limbs  followed.  The  animal 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  and  similar  phenomena  v/ere 

observed  after  death  as  have  been  already  described  

These  and  other  experiments  have  frequently  been  repeated 
with  various  modifications.  .... 
The  research,  however,  is  in  its  infancy  ;  and  this  contribu- 
tion, I  trust,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
further  inquiry.  —  Dr.  Alexander  Bennett,  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  1^/3-4,  pp.  323-34. 


As  regards  the  physiological  action  of  caffeine  he  coincides 
with  jH'evious  experiments  in  considering  that  it  causes 
increased  reflex  excitability  and  tetanus,  the  action  resem- 
bling that  of  strychnia.  If,  however,  one  sciatic  nerve  be 
divided  before  the  poisoning,  that  limb  is  not  convulsed  ; 
hence  it  acts  on  the  nerve  centres.  A  frog  is  tetanised  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
0' 005  of  a  gramme.  0'  120  of  a  gramme  injected  into  the- 
jugular  of  a  rabbit  tetanises  it,  and  p.  cat  or  dog  is  tetanised 
by  0 '2  of  a  gramme.  It  is  remarkable  that  by  maintaining 
artificial  respiration  for  some  time  the  symptoms  of  tetanus 
entirely  disappear.  Its  action  on  the  heart  of  mam-mals  is 
that  it  causes  acceleration  of  the  beats,  with  diminution  of 
the  blood-pressure ;  this  last  effect  he  attributes  to  the  poison 
paralysing  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  heart. — Lancet, 
No.  2,551,  p.  92. 


Dr.  Foster,  having  received  a  small  quantity  of  the 
alcoholic  tincture  and  glycerine  solution  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  Jabortindi,  placed  the  drug  in  my  hands,  and 
requested  me  to  observe  its  physiological  action.  I  iiave 
been  able  to  make  some  observations,  which  are 'confessedly 
very  incomplete ;  but  1  am  induced  to  publish  them,  since 
they  seem  to  have  some  interest,  and  because  I  shall  be 
quite  unable  to  resume  them  until  after  the  close  of  the 
term. 

1.  Effects  on  the  general  nervous  system. — Injected 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  frog,  Jaborandi  causes  tetanic 
convulsions  not  unlike  those  of  strychnia.  These  continue 
when  the  brain  has  been  removed,  but  do  not  appear  after 
destruction  of  the  spinal  cord.  ["Several  other  experiments 
are  described  by  Mr.  Langley.]  At  page  543—4  of  the  same 
joirrnal  may  be  read  a  report  of  the  effects  of  this  drug  oii 
man,  by  a  medical  practitioner,  who  says,  "  We  have  care- 
"  fully  watched  the  effects  of  the  Jaborandi  on  the  cir- 
"  culatioii,  and  always  find  that  it  increases  the  frequency 
"  of  the  puls'e,  and,  except  when  the  pulse  is  frequent 
'•'  from  fever,  we  have  never  seen  this  drug  lessen"  the 
"  frequency  of  the  beats.  Mr.  Langley  finds  that  Jaborandi 
"  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  in  animals ; 

hence  we  must  conclude  that,  in  tliii  respect,  it  affects 
"  man  differently  from  animals." — British  MedicalJournal, 
No.  738,  p.  241  ;  and  No.  747,  pp.  543-4.  [See  aho 
Hurley,  p.  20;  Marcet,  Thorowgcod,  and  Lanat,  p.  25  ; 
Yeo,  p.  38 ;  and  Reynolds  and  Moore,  p.  39.] 


[The  following  was  a  public  exhibition  : — ] 
Dr.  Sanderson  then  exhibited  a  dog,  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  which  six  drops  of  a  pysemic  transudation  liquid 
had  been  injected  three  hours  before.  The  animal  was  in 
a  state  of  profund  collapse,  accompanied  with  vomiting, 
purging,  and  cramps  of  the  extremities.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  animal  was  killed  and  the  abdominal  cavity  opened. 
3 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPOKT  OF 


App.  IV.      The  peritoneum  contained  liquid   slightly  stained  with 

  blood,  which,  on  microscopical  examination,  was  found  to 

be  crowded  with  bacteria.  The  intestines  were  distended 
with  a  frothy  liquid,  which  possessed  none  of  the  characters 
of  the  natural  contents  which  had  been  found  in  other 
cases  to  be  charged  with  shed  epithelium.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
stomach  downwards  was  intensely  injected  and  presented 
appearances  which  (as  had  been  found  by  more  careful 
investigation  in  previous  cases)  were  due  to  the  separation 
of  the  epithehum  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  infiltration  of  that  tissue  with  liquid. 

The  material  which  produced  these  results  was  obtained 
as  follows : — ^Pus  from  a  pyaemic  abscess  of  spontaneous, 
i.e.,  accidental  origin,  was  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  a  guinea-pig  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  two 
days.  It  was  then  withdrawn  from  the  guinea-pig,  and 
some  of  it  at  once  injected  in  the  peritoneum  of  a  dog. 
The  dog  was  affected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  animal 
exhibited  to  the  Society.  The  remainder  of  the  liquid  was 
kept  for  five  weeks  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  after  which 
six  drops  were  injected  into  the  jjeritoneum  of  a  guinea- 
pig  ;  this  showed  its  action  to  have  become  relatively 
feeble.  After  two  days  (the  day  before  the  meeting)  the 
transudation  liquid  produced  was  tested  with  a  third 
guinea-pig  and  found  to  be  extremely  active.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  meeting  it  was  injected  into  the  peritoneum 
of  the  dog  e.xhibited. 

After  the  experiment  Dr.  Crisp  said  he  differed  from 
Dr.  Sanderson  in  several  of  his  conclusions.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  tubercle  in  man  and  that  in  the 
lower  animals ;  he  had  shown  long  ago  that  in  monkeys 
and  other  animals  no  bleeding  occurred  from  the  lungs, 
that  cavities  were  comparati\-ely  rare,  that  the  liver  and 
spleen,  rarely  affected  with  tubercle  in  man-,  were  frequently 
so  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  in  other  particulars  there, 
were  important  differences.  He  (Dr.  Crisp),  as  shown  in 
their  "  Transactions,"  had  inoculated  guinea-pigs  with 
pure  pus  from  a  whitlow  on  his  own  finger,  and  had 
produced  tubercle,  but  in  many  respects  it  differed  from 
tubercle  in  the  human  subject,  although  microscopically  it 
was  the  same.  He  had  also  performed  numerous  inocula- 
tions in  birds  and  in  other  animals,  the  results  of  which 
led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  also  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a  v.-ide  distinction  between 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals  and  those  affecting  the  human 
subject. 

What  we  wanted  were  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  we  could  render  this  poison 
■innocuous,  whether  by  any  external  application  we  could 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  pyaemia.  Again  as  regards 
bacteria  being  the  cause  of  pysemia,  he  entirely  differed 
from  Dr.  Sanderson.  Bacteria  were  found  in  numerous 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  as  had  been  fully  shown  by 
the  French  pathologists,  and  they  were  probably  the  effects 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  he  (Dr.  Crisp)  had  long 
since  endeavoured  to  show.  He  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  describe  splenic  apoplexy,  and  to  point  out  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  man  and  other  animals.  Experiments  had 
been  made  by  French  pathologists,  who  showed  that  after 
the  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  the  blood  of  animals  dying 
of  this  disease,  that  bacteria  were  found  in  the  blood  after 
a  certain  time,  and  that  death  took  place  at  a  given  period. 
Dr.  Sanderson's  experiments  appeared  to  him  to  have  no 
important  bearing  upon  pyaemia,  the  irritating  matter  he 
used  acted  more  like  a  poison,  such  as  prussic  acid  or  arsenic, 
and  killed  nearly  in  a  definite  term,  as  others  had  shown.  , 

Mr.  Hulke  asked  Dr.  Sanderson  if  he  had  not  con- 
founded pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  dog  suffered  from  the  latter,  and  not  from  pyaemia.  If 
perfectly  filtered  pus  were  injected  into  an  animal,  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  pyaemia  were  produced,  and  the 
animal  recovered;  but  if  the  pus  were  unfiltered,  these 
symptoms  were  produced  plus  others,  such  as  multiple 
abscesses,  constituting  septicaemia.  Any  putrescent  fluid, 
animal  or  vegetable,  v.  ould  produce  the  same  result. 

Dr.  Murchison  had  often  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  bodies  of  patients  who  had  died  of  pyaemia 
following  typhus  fever,  in  which  there  were  no  ulcerated 
surfaces,  no  bed-sores,  and  no  open  wounds  whatever,  and 
yet  in  these  pus  had  been  deposited  in  the  joints,  under  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  in  the  internal  organs.  Everyone  who 
had  observed  epidemics  of  typhus  fever  must  have  seen 
that  pyaemia  followed  many  cases,  and  that  when  one  case 
had  occurred  in  an  hospital  there  were  many. — The  Doctor, 
1872,  p  132-3.    [See  also  pp.  24  and  39.] 


The  following  experiments  will  show  however  that  all  these 
substances  when  introduced  directly  into  the  blood,  give  rise 
to  analogous  reactions,  or  are  followed  by  the  same  series 
of  physiological  phenomena,  the  only  difference  in  them 
being  in  the  quantity  of  the  different  salts  required  to 
produce  these  reactions. 

In  the  following  experiments  the'  tubes  by  which  the 
substances  were  injected  directly  into  the  blood-vessels 
being  connected  either  \vith  the  jugular  vein  or  the  axillary 
artery,  haemadynamometer,  when  used,  was  connected  with 
the  femoral  artery.  The  pressure  is  given  in  inches  of" 
mercury.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  symptoms  the 
animal  was  left  at  liberty,  the  substance  being  injected 
through  a  tube  inserted  into  the  jugular  vein. 

Salts  of  Magnesia. 

Experiment  1. — The  animal  was  a  strong  healthy  dog 
weighing  about  18  lbs.,  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  warm  water  was  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein. 

In  10  seconds  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  quickened.. 

In  five  minutes  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  oscilla- 
tions were  the  same  as  before  the  injection. 

Injected  16  grains ;  in  seven  seconds  the  respiration  was 
affected,  being  deeper,  in  10  seconds  the  heart  was  affected 
as  before. 

In  45  seconds  after  the  injection  the  animal  appeared 
to  be  uneasy,  respiration  more  laboured. 

After  five  minutes  injected  25  grains,  in  seven  seconds 
the  respiration  deeper.    In  30  seconds  partial  spasmodic 
contraction  of  muscles  .... 
heart's  action  quick,  oscillation  slight.  60  grains  in  3  oz. 
of  water  arrested  the  action  of  the  heart  in  eight  seconds. 

Only  one  or  two  respiratory  movements  took  place  after 
the  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

Experiment  2.  — The  animal  was  a  healthy  dog  weighing 
1()  pounds.  A  tube  was  inserted  into  the  right  axillary 
artery,  the  point  directed  towards  the  aorta,  the  pressure 
was  taken  in  the  femoral ;  16  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
was  injected  into  the  axillary  artery.  Violent  struggles 
commencing  immediately  after  the  injection  prevented  the 
direct  effect  on  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  being  observed. 
One  minute,  animal  quiet,  pressure  one  inch  lower, oscillation 
not  so  great.  In 'five  minutes  all  effects  of  injection 
appeared  to  have  passed,  except  that  the  pressure  in  the 
arteries  was  rather  lower. 

Injected  .30  grains,  apparently  considerable  pain,  and  in 
iO  seconds  a  general  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles;, 
this  soon  disappeared,  and  the  pressure  on  the  arteries  was- 
Father  lower. 

The  animal  after  a  few  minutes  appeared  not  affected. 

Sixty  grains  injected  into  the  artery  arrested  the  respira- 
tory movements,  in  seven  seconds  there  was  a  state  of 
general  tonic  spasm,  and  in  a  minute  and  a  half  the  animal 
was  dead. 

Experiment  .3. — Dog  weighed  10  lbs.,  not  confined;  eight 
grains  of  the  salt  was  injected  into  the  jugular ;  10  seconds, 
slight  dyspnoea ;  12  seconds,  animal  fell  down  as  if  suddenly 
paralysed.  It  got  up  almost  immediately  and  walked 
about  two  seconds  vomiting.  After  this  the  animal  seemed 
not  at  all  affected. 

Fourteen  grains  injected  ;  12  seconds,  animal  fell  on  its 
side,  legs  extended,  no  spasm ;  the  legs  remained  in  any 
position  they  were  placed  ;  no  expression  of  pain,  although 
the  animal  was  perfectly  sensible,  respiration  regular. 

After  remaining  on  its  side  almost  motionless  for 
10  minutes,  the  animal  rose  and  walked  about,  its  move- 
ments were  unsteady.  35  grains  arrested  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Animal  fell  in  12  seconds,  in  30  seconds  respn-atory 
movements  arrested,  animal  dead. 

Salts  of  Zinc. 

Page  203.     Experiment  4. — The  animal  was  a  strong 
healthy  dog  weighing  15  lbs.    A  solution  cohtaining  three 
grams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  injected  into  the  jugular ; 
in  10  seconds  the  respiration  was  affected,  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  rendered  slower ;  in  15  seconds  the  pressure- 
in  the  arteries  began  to  fall,  and  in  35  seconds  it  had; 
diminished.  ...... 

after  five  minutes  the  pressure  vvas  still  down  .    '  . 
oscillation  slight.  ...... 

Injection  six  grains ;  no  apparent  immediate  effect  on 
the  action  of  the  heart,  but  in  15  seconds  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  began  to  fall,  and  in  30  seconds  it  was  otdy 
equal  to  two  inches,  the  respiration  was  irregular;  one 
minute,  efforts  to  vomit ;  two  minutes,  heart  stopped,  but 
respiratory  movements  and   efforts   to  vomit  continued 
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one  minute  after  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  had  apparently 
ceased,  at  least  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  had  sunk  to 
zero. 

Experiment  5. — A  solution  containing  (i  grs.  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  was  injected  into  the  axillary  artery  of  a  dog 
weighing  10  lbs.  There  was  immediate  expression  of 
pain  and  partial  spasm ;  45  seconds,  the  animal  quiet,  the 
pressure  in  the  arteries  was  about  one  inch  lower,  oscillation 
not  so  great ;  two  minutes,  vomiting. 

Injected  15  grains  ;  five  seconds,  respiration  suspended, 
spasm,  retraction  of  head ;  animal  died  in  two  minutes. 
The  heart  continued  beating  three  minutes  after  respiration 
was  suspended,  and  after  the  thorax  was  opened. 

Experiment  f). — Dog  weighing  8  lbs.,  it  was  not  con- 
fined. Inject  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  into  the 
jugular;  no  marked  effect.  Inject  six  grainr,,  12  seconds 
after  the  injection  the  animal  fell  down  and  lay  on  its  side 
perfectly  powerless,  no  spasm  ;  45  seconds,  efforts  to  vomit ; 
urine  and  faeces  passed  ;  the  animal  lay  for  some  minutes 
perfectly  still,  the  respiratory  movements  became  slow  and 
weak,  so  that  its  pulsation  could  not  l>e  felt  through  the 
chest,  but  pulsation  in  the  femoral;  sensibility  unimpaired ; 
no  expression  of  pain.  After  10  seconds  inject  three  grains  ; 
15  seconds,  some  slight  movements,  as  if  the  animal  was 
uneasy  ;  respiration  slower,  ceased  at  two  minutes  three 
seconds  ;  no  convulsions ;  on  opening  the  thorax  the  heart 
was  found  pulsating  slowly  but  rliythmically. 

Experiment  7- — A  strong  solution  of  the  salt  was  injected 
into  the  jugular  of  a  dog  weighing  12  pounds  ;  in  7"  the 
pressure  in  the  arteries  began  to  sink ;  in  about  45"  was  at 
zero  ;  no  pulsation  of  the  heart  after  7''-  -A-uimal  dead  1'  .':iO. 

Page  204,  Experiment  8. — Salts  of  Manga.  —  Dog 
weighed  11  pounds.  Injected  5  grains  of  sulphate  of 
manga.;  10'  heart's  action  affected,  oscillation  less;  no 
sign  of  pain  ;  pressure  diminished  1  in. ;  1'  ,'30"  vomiting. 

Inject  10  grains;  heart  stopped  10";  animal  died  1'45". 
On  opening  the  thorax  heart  still. 

Experiment  9. — Dog  9  pounds,  not  confined.  Inject 
3  grains  into  the  jugular.  20"  animal  fell  on  its  side. 
Again  rose  and  walked  about,  lay  down  again  in  2' ;  lay 
perfectly  still  in  the  same  position  for  10  minutes,  although 
it  could  walk  when  roused.  It  remained  five  minutes 
without  moving,  the  head  and  thorax  resting  on  the  ground, 
the  back  part  of  the  body  supported  by  the  hind  legs  ;  there 
appeared  a  total  absence  of  volition  ;  no  expression  of  pain, 
no  convulsions.    Inject  4  grains ;  animal  dead  in  2'. 

Experiment  10. — Salts  of  Cobalt.— Dog  weighed 
13  pounds.  Inject  5  grains  sulphate  cobalt.  12"  heart 
affected;  15"  respiration  rather  deeper;  the  pressure 
diminished  ;  at  3'  it  had  fallen  •  3  in. ;  efforts  to  vomit.  After 
10  minutes  the  animal  appeared  not  to  suffer.  Inject 
10  grains ;  blood  in  tubes  coagulated,  but  in  3'  the  pres- 
sure was  2 "5' in.,  it  having  been  before  the  first  injection 
8' 9  in.  ;  respiration  slow,  heart's  action  weak. 

Inject  10  grains  ;  in  10"  heart  stopped  ;  respiration  con- 
tinued 2'  longer.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was 
still  irritable  but  did  not  contract  rhythmically. 

Experiment  11. — Dog  15  pounds,  unconfined;  4  grains 
sulphate  of  cobalt  was  injected  into  the  jugular;  45"  the 
animal  lay  on  its  side  ;  respiration  rather  slower  ;  3'  vomiting. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  animal  still  disliked  moving. 

Inject  10  grains ;  prostration  complete  ;  animal  lies  like  a 
dead  mass  ;  respiration  slow,  regular  action  of  heart  weak. 
After  10' it  could  stand.  Inject  15  grains ;  10' the  animal 
fell  on  his  side,  head  drawn  back,  struggled  a  little  ;  respi- 
ration stopped  2'.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was 
found  motionless. 

Experiment  12. —  Salts  of  Nickel. — Dog,  weight 
20  pounds,  pressure  5  to  7  in.  Inject  into  jugular  3  grains 
of  sulphate  of  nickel ;  10"  heart  affected,  quicker,  oscilla- 
tions less  ;  45"  pressure  4'2  in. ;  2'  efforts  to  vomit. 

Inject  6  grains;  12'  heart  quicker,  respiration  deeper. 
"2  pressure  3  in. ;  respiration  quiet  and  slow  ;  pulsations  58. 
Animal  appears  not  to  suffer ;  lies  quiet. 

8'  inject  9  grains  ;  heart  stopped  in  14";  respiration  con- 
tinued 2' 30.    On  opening  the  thorax  heart  moved  slightly. 

E.xperiment  13. —  Dog  weighed  12  pounds,  not  confined; 
3  grains  of  sulphate  of  nickel  was  injected  into  the  jugular  ; 
no  immediate  effect ;  3'  vomiting  ;  7'  inject  6  grains ;  animal 
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feu  down  ;  30"  no  expression  of  pain,  no  convulsion  ;  Ijreath-      App.  IV. 

ing  regular,  slow  ;  sensibility  unchanged  ;  remained  in  this   

state  for  some  time  without  the  slightest  voluntary  move- 
ment. 

Inject  10  grains  ;  heart  stopped  ;  animal  dead  in  2'. 

Experiment  14. —  Salts  of  Cadmium. — Dog  weighed 
30  pounds,  unconfined  ;  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  cadmium  in 
2  oz.  of  water  was  injected  into  the  jugidar ;  no  appreciable 
symptoms.  Inject  2  grains  ;  30'  animal  appeared  dull ; 
1'  30"  vomiting  ;  5'  inject  3  grains  ;  45"  vomiting  renewed  ; 
4'  animal  fell  down,  lay  like  a  dead  mass  ;  respiration  regu- 
lar but  slow  ;  no  symptoms  of  pain.  On  being  placed  on 
its  feet  it  would  stand  for  a  few  seconds,  but  then  gradually 
sunk  down.  Inject  G  grains  ;  respiration  stopped  in  1'  45"  ; 
on  opening  the  thorax  heart  still. 

Experiment  15. — Salts  of  Copper.— Dog,  weight 
15  pounds;  inject  3  grains  sulphate  of  copper  into  the 
jugular  ;  12'  the  action  of  the  heart  affected 

2'  heart  slower.  Inject  fi  grains,  10'  heart  fluttering  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  45"  pulsations  slower,  from  84  to  55  ;  respi- 
ration slower ;  pressure  in  arteries  diminished  2  in. ;  efforts 
to  vomit.  Inject  15  grains  ;  12"  heart  stopped  ;  respiration 
continued  30',  then  arrested  for  45",  then  recommenced 
and  continued  slowly  for  45",  the  heart  apparently  beating 
feebly,  although  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries.  3'  animal  dead  ;  on  opening  the  thorax  the 
heart  was  still. 

Experiment  16. — Dog,  weight  18  pounds  ;  a  solution  con- 
taining 2  grains  sulphate  of  copper  was  injected  into  the 
axillary  artery;  10"  general  tonic  spasm,  which  lasted  40"; 
respiration  then  recommenced  and  continued  about  1' ;  the 
pressure  in  the  arteries  fell  gradually,  the  heart  beinc: 
stopped  by  asphyxia. 

On  making  an  incision  into  the  parietes  of  the  thorax 
3'  after  the  animal  had  been  to  all  appearance  dead,  a  full 
inspiratory  movement  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and  of 
the  diaphragm  took  place. 

Experiment  17- — Dog  weighed  12  pounds,  not  confined  ; 
inject  3  grains  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  jugular  ;  35''  the 
animal  seemed  uneasy,  but  no  expression  of  pain ;  respiration 
rather  deeper;  2'  vomiting;  5'  inject  4  grains;  12"  respi- 
ration deeper,  more  laboured ;  20"  animal  lay  down, 
stretched  out  its  legs  and  cried  ;  no  convulsions,  sensibility  , 
unimpaired  ;  2'  rolled  over  on  its  back  ;  3'  respiration  short 
and  quick ;  4'  efforts  to  vomit,  and  the  animal  rose  for  a 
short  time,  but  soon  fell  again ;  6'  inject  4  grains ;  12'  respi- 
ration deeper;  45"  respiration  stopped;  no  convulsive 
movements,  but  perfectly  still.  1'  30"  respiration  again 
began,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  1'  30'' ;  eyes  closed  on 
irritating  conjunctiva  2'  after  injection.  On  opening  the 
thorax  the  ventricles  were  found  contracting  slightly. — 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1870,  p.  201  and 
following  pages. 


Rabbits. — The  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  three  grains  of 
bromal  hydrate  produces  the  following  effects  on  a  rabbit 
of  three  or  four  pounds  weight.  During  the  fii-st  three  or 
four  minutes  nothing  is  observed,  'fhe  animal  then 
becomes  restless,  and  moves  about  quickly,  rubs  its  nose 
with  its  fore  feet,  the  vessels  in  the  ear  become  dilated  and 
full  of  blood,  the  pupil  contracts  quickly,  but  at  an  equal 
rate,  from  its  original  diameter  before  injection  of  6  m  m, 
or  7  M  M  to  1  M  M,  that  is,  to  its  maximum  X  of  contrac- 
tion. In  one  or  two  minutes  more,  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  conjimctiva,  more  especially  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lids,  are  injected,  and  there  is  great  excess  of  lachrymal 
secretion,  the.  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  also  becomes  red,  and  a  profuse  secretion  pours 
from  the  mouth.  The  amount  of  secretion  is  often  so 
great  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal  from  suffocation, 
and  it  may  be  collected  easily  in  a  watch-glass. 

The  respirations  become  gradually  more  rapid  until  they 
are  nearly  double  their  normal  amount.  The  cardaic 
pulsations  are  in  the  first  instance  diminished  in  number, 
afterwards  they  become  more  rapid,  and  they  may  become 
double  the  normal  number.  Towards  the  period  of  death 
they  are  much  reduced  both  in  number  and  in  force.  The 
animal  then  lies  flat  on  its  abdomen  and  chest,  with  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs  in  spread-eagle  fashion.  There  is  jiaralysis 
of  both  fore  and  hind  extremities.  There  is  no  hypera?sthesia 
so  far  as  can  be  determined  by  pinching,  or  by  weak  induced 
currents.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  head  sinks  on  the 
table,  the  respirations  become  slower  and  more  laboured, 
the  heart  beats  less  rapidly  and  more  feebly,  muscular 
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tvvitchings  are  seen,  and  after  a  few  clonic  spasms  the 
animal  dies,  frequently  in  a  state  of  episthotonos.  This  is 
the  general  picture  of  the  action  of  a  minimum  lethal  dose 
which  kills  in  from  one  to  two  hoars.  With  a  larger  dose 
the  symptoms  are  more  intense.  The  animal  becomes 
much  excited,  the  pupil  contracts  with  great  rapidity  to  its 
smallest  diameter,  and  after  screaming  for  a  few  seconds,  as 
if  in  great  pain,  it  dies  in  convulsions. 

With  a  smaller  dose  the  phenomena  just  noticed  follow 
consecutively,  but  the  symptoms  are  less  acute,  and  after  a 
period  of  stupor  the  rabbit  may  recover. 

A  dose  of  five  grains  produces  great  distress  within  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  animal  is  excited  and  appears  to  suffer 
;»cute  pain.  This  condition  is  coincident  in  time  with  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels. During  the  first  four  or  five  minutes  the  animal 
is  quite  able  to  run  or  leap,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
there  is  staggering,  and  very  soon  the  power  of  voluntary 
movement  is  lost.  .  . 

When  the  chord  has  been  involved  several  convulsions 
ensue.  During  the  paralytic  condition  the  nerves  are  still 
sensitive  to  very  weak  induced  currents.  The  sensibility 
and  conducting  power  appear  to  be  intact.  The  action  is 
therefore  on  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres,  and  not  on  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves. — Dr.  McKendrick, 
Physiological  Laboratory,  University  of  Edinburgh.  — 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July  1874-5,  p.  2. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  e.xperimented 
by  injecting  acetic  acid  into  the  pleural  sac  of  the  horse. 
The  experiment  was  made  more  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  rapidity  with  which  false  membranes  may  form 
in 'the  chest  in  pleurisy,  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Before  the  experiment  the  temperature  was  98  "4°,  pulse 
40,  and  respirations  12.  The  acid  was  injected  at  10.  35  a.m. 
At  10.  50  the  animal  v/as  restlecs,  wth  a  pulse  of  48.  At 
11.  15  there  was  observed  twitching  of  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  right  side,  with  slight  gastric  tympany,  and 
a  pulse  of  52.  At  12  the  temperature  was  101 '4,  and  now 
and  there  was  a  slight  abdominal  breathing,  with  a  visible 
line  of  demarcation,  while  the  pulse  was  54  and  hard.  The 
animal  remained  in  this  condition  for  some  time,  and  at 
8  p.m.  it  was  found  that  the  pulse  had  risen  to  105°. 

On  the  following  day  (morning)  those  symptoms  had 
passed  off.  The  animal  was  slaughtered  forty-eight  hours 
alter  the  injection.  A  post-mortem  having  been  made,  there 
were  found  bands  of  lymph,  partly  organised  on  the  pleural 
surface,  hydrops  pericardii,  the  quantity  of  the  serum  taken 
from  the  pericardium  being  about  a  quart.  The  pericar- 
dium and  endocardiirai  were  both  hig-hly  injected — "  The 
Frinciples  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine,"  by  f  Villiam 
Williams,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Sfc,  p.  336. 


To  ascertain  this  they  tested  the  first  material  ejected  in 
\'omiting  in  a  number  of  dogs  into  whose  veins  tartar- 
emetic  had  been  injected,  and  found  that  it  always  contained 
some  of  the  antimonial  salt.  The  fact  that  efforts  to  vomit 
may  still  occur  after  the  stomach  has  been  excised  they  do 
not  regard  as  at  all  opposed  to  their  view,  since  the  salt 
may  act  on  the  peripheric  extremities  of  nerves  supplying 
the  oesophagus  or  intestine,  which  also  may  have  the  power  of 
jnducing  vomiting  reflectorially.- — Lancet,  No.  2,661,  p.  463. 


To  prevent  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks 
has  recommended  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  soda  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1868,  p.  14), 
and  Dr.  Richardson  minute  quantities  of  ammonia.  Even 
in  very  small  proportions,  the  ammonia  not  only  prevents 
or  retards  coagulation,  but  in  transfusion  it  acts  as  a 
sfimulant  to  the  system.  Great  care  is  required  in  using 
it.  Injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  insufficiently  diluted, 
it  produced  convulsions. — Dr.  Madge,  British  Medical 
Journal,  No.  680,  p.  43. 


The  experiments  made  at  Norwich  by  Dr.  Magnan  were 
similar  to  the  following,  described  by  himself  several  years 
ago  : — The  dangers  of  prolonged  indulgence  in  absinthe 
drinking  have  been  pointed  out  by  many  writers,  and 
recently  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  poisonous  action  of  this  substance.  Drs.  Mag- 
nan  and  Bouchereau  add  some  facts  to  what  is  already 
known  (Comptes  Rendus,  5  Avril  1869) ;  they  administered 
the  poison  to  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  and 
found  that  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  character  were 
quickly  produced.    The  convulsions,  they  further  show. 


are  caused  by  some  component  part  of  the  Artemisia 
Absinthium,  and  not  by  the  alcohol  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 
— Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  1870,  p.  313. 


In  order  to  compare  the  capabiHty  of  resistance  in  in- 
flamed parts  with  that  in  the  normal  condition,  v.  W. 
produced  inflammation  of  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  by 
means  of  cantharides.  The  animal  was  injected  next  day, 
and  always  at  the  same  time  a  sound  one  for  comparison. 
The  injected  matter  consisted  of  water,  soluble  Berlin  blue, 
and  gelatine ;  and  the  injection  was  made  by  means  of 
Hering's  apparatus  with  constant  pressure. 

The  result  of  70  experiments  was,  that  as  well  in  normal 
as  in  inflamed  mesentery,  the  injected  mass  passed  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.       .        '  . 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  another  series  of  experi- 
ments, where  the  frog  pum])ed  the  mass  into  the  vessels  by 
the  action  of  its  own  heart. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  February  1875,  p.  228. 


Vulpian  exposed  the  heart  of  a  curarised  dog,  and  in 
order  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  a  quan- 
tity of  infusion  of  digitalis  was  injected  into  the  femoral 
vein. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  February  1875,- 
p.  230. 


The  animals  used  for  experiment  were  the  dog,  the 
rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  frog.  Into  the  dog  were  trans- 
fused the  blood  of  the  sheep,  of  the  cat,  of  the  guinea-pig, 
of  man,  the  frog,  the  calf  and  the  pigeon ;  into  the  rabbity 
that  of  the  hare,  sheep,  calf,  and  man ;  and  the  blood  of 
man  into  the  sheep.  A  special  series  of  experiments  was 
made  with  frogs,  which  were  injected  with  the  bloqd  of  the 
dog,  rabbit,  sheep,  man,  calf,  guinea-pig,  pigeon,  and  pike. 
The  blood  of  the  rana  temporaria  was  also  injected  into  the 
rana  esculenta.  The  results  of  these  painful  experiments 
are  given  thus  : — 

"  In  many  kinds  of  blood  also,  when  mixed  with  the 
"  blood  of  the  serum  of  other  species,  the  blood  corpuscles 
"  are  seen  to  run  together  into  masses  ;  and  these  masses, 
"  when  transfusion  is  made  into  the  venous  system,  may 
"  block  up  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  give  rise  to  very 
"  formidable  symptoms."  Dr.  Laudois  remarks  that 
numerous  experiments  with  various  modifications  are 
required  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  that  await  an 
answer. — British  Medical  Journal,  No.  687,  pp.  280  and 
281. 


Dr.  Guerin  has  repeated  an  experiment  which  was  per- 
formed by  Blundell  and  others  long  ago,  a  sort  of  double 
transfusion.  Two  dogs  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the 
carotid  artery  of  each  animal  connected  by  means  of  a  tube 
with  the  jugular  vein  of  the  other.  In  this  way  they 
obtain  a  common  circulation,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Siamese  twins.  Although  a  most  interesting  experiment, 
this  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  trans- 
fusion.— British  Medical  Journal,  No.  680,  p.  44. 


The  Poison  of  some  Indian  Venomous  Snakes  administered 
to  Dogs,  8fc.  by  Drs.  Brunton  and  Payer. 

The  general  symptoms  are  depression,  faintness,  hurried 
respiration  and  exhaustion,  lethargy,  nausea  and  vomiting. 
In  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  peculiar  twitching  movements 
occur  which  seem  to  represent  vomiting  in  them,  and 
occasionally  in  fact,  guinea-pigs  do  vomit.  Dogs  vomit, 
are  salivated,  and  present  an  appearance  as  if  the  hair  had 
all  been  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  "staring."  As  the 
poisoning  proceeds  paralysis  appears,  sometimes  affecting 
the  hind  legs  first  and  seeming  to  creep  up  the  body,  and 
sometimes  affecting  the  whole  animal  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  of  the 
ihuscles  of  locomotion, 

Hsemorrhage,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  and  involun- 
tary evacuations,  not  unfrequently  of  a  sanguineous 
or  muco-sanguineous  character,  often  precede  death,  and  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  convulsions. 

In  fowls  the  appearance  is  one  of  extreme  drowsiness ; 
the  head  falls  forwards,  rests  on  the  beak,  and  gradually 
the  bird,  no  longer  able  to  support  itself,  rolls  over  on  its 
side.  There  are  frequent  startings,  as  if  of  sudden  awaking 
from  the  drowsy  state.  .... 

Experiment  1. — 1.30.  Three  drops  of  this,  diluted  with 
water,  were  injected  into  the  flank  of  a  small  dog.  Imme- 
diately after  the  injection  the  corresponding  leg  was  drawn 
up  partially  paralyzed. 

1.32.  He  walks  less  steadily.    Tail  rigidly  held  out. 
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1.35.  Is  restless  and  whining.  Walks  about  and  then 
sits  down  again.    Walks  unsteadily. 

1,45.  There  are  distinct  muscular  twitches  in  the 
shoulder.    General  tremor. 

1.47.  There  are  twitching  movements  of  the  back. 

2.8.  Has  been  standing  perfectly  still.  Is  now  pawing 
and  hcking  his  lips.  Vomits. 

2.10.  Vomits  again,  but  licks  up  part  of  what  he  had 
ejected. 

2.22.  Has  been  continually  vomiting.  The  ejection 
consisted  at  first  of  food,  afterwards  of  tenacious  mucus. 
He  now  lies  down  apparently  exhausted.  He  is  still 
trying  to  vomit  but  can  bring  nothing  up.  He  tries  to 
rise  but  cannot.    Convulsive  struggles  occur. 

2.25.  Breathing  has  ceased,  but  the  cornea  is  still 
sensitive.    Convulsive  attempts  to  vomit. 

2.27.  Cornea  insensible.  Heart  is  still  beating  strongly. 
Death  soon  followed. 

Experiment  2.  A  young  rabbit  weighing  900  grammes 
was  used.  An  incision  had  been  previously  made  through 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  the  wound  again  sewn  up,  but 
the  animal  was  otherwise  uninjured.  Two  drops  of 
cobra  poison  weighing  12  centigrammes  were  diluted  with 
1  cubic  centimetre  of  water. 

At  4.6.  The  j^diluted  poison  was  injected  under  the  skin 
of  the  left  hip. 

4.7.  Washed  out  the  watch  glass  in  which  the  poison 
had  been  placed  with  water,  and  injected  it  under  the  skin 
of  the  back.  The  animal  sat  quiet  after  the  injection  occa- 
sionally licking  its  fore  paws. 

8'  30".  Respiration  seems  hurried.  The  rabbit  occasion- 
ally makes  a  jerking  motion  with  its  hind  feet. 

10'.  Has  been  restless,  running  about  occasionally  licking 
its  fore  feet. 

13'  30''.  Still  very  restless  and  when  held  makes  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  get  away.    Ears  are  much  congested. 

17'.  The  animal  is  now  quiet,  its  ears  are  no  longer 
congested. 

About  20'.  Quiet  with  occasional  starts.  Disinclined  to 
move  but  can  walk  quite  well. 

25'.  Movements  seem  difiicult  and  hind  legs  seem  weak 
when  it  tries  to  walk. 

26'.  Paralysis  of  hind  feet  is  increasing. 

26'  15".  The  rabbit  lays  its  head  down  on  the  table. 

28'.  When  laid  on  its  side  it  merely  makes  a  few 
slight  movements  with  its  fore  paws,  and  then  lies  still. 
The  eyes  remain  in  a  half  closed  condition  and  have  done 
so  for  some  time.  When  the  cornea  is  touched  the  head 
gives  a  jerk,  but  the  eyelids  move  very  little.  Respiration 
slow  and  laboured. 

4.30.  The  chin  is  twitched  inwards,  the  sternum  once 
or  twice,  the  hind  feet  at  the  same  time  being  twitched 
backwards.  The  eyes  open  widely.  Slight  convulsive 
extension  of  limbs. 

4.31.  Respiration  has  stopped,  cornea  is  insensible ; 
thorax  opened  immediately.  There  were  large  extravasations 
of  blood  under  the  skin  of  abdomen  and  thorax,  and 
under  the  skin  of  the  left  hip.  Heart  beating  vigour- 
ously. 

The  muscles  contracted  on  direct  irritation.  The  foot 
twitched  when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  exposed  and  irritated 
by  an  interrupted  current.  The  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestine  were  active  after  the  abdomen  was 
opened. 

Experiment  3.  Dissolved  5  milligrammes  of  dried  cobra 
poison  which  had  collected  round  the  stopper  of  the  bottle 
containing  it  in  li  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  and  injected 
it  under  the  skin  of  the  left  ^ip  of  a  guinea-pig  weighing 
790  grammes. 

In  three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  injection  the 
animal  became  restless  and  uneasy  and  began  to  cry. 
14'.  It  began  to  give  little  starts. 

'St^'.  The  starting  motions  became  greater,  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  animal  being  jerked  upwards  and  the  chin 
drawn  in  towards  the  body  ;  continues  to  cry, 

4^'.  Passes  water, 

7',  Less  restless. 

15'.  Washed  out  the  watch  glass  in  which  the  cobra 
poison  had  been  placed  with  about  half  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  water,  and  injected  it  as  before.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  restlessness  increased. 

24'.  Seems  to  be  trying  to  vomit. 

27'.  It  cannot  walk  rightly, 

28'.  The  hind  legs  arc  paralyzed  and  spread  out  laterally 
from  beneath  it. 

2!)'.  Respiration  very  slow  and  deep.  The  animal  lies 
quiet,  but  convulsive  twitches  of  the  limb  follow  almost 
every  respiration.    Respiration  8  in  half  a  minute. 

30'.  ("ornea  insensible.  Respiration  has  ceased.  Post 
mortem  examination  made  immediately.  The  left  venticle 
was  much  dilated,  the  right  ventricle  empty.    There  were 
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two  beats  of  the  left  auricle  for  every  one  of  the  ventricle, 
and  the  ventricular  beat  was  weak  and  imperfect. 

Experiment  4. — Dissolved  1  centigramme  of  a  substance 
like  gum,  and  labelled  "alcoholic  extract  of  cobra  poison  " 
in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water.  It  dissolved  easily  and 
formed  a  somewhat  opalescent  solution. 

Injected  about  one-third  of  this  (equal  to  3i  milligrammes 
of  the  dried  extract)  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a 
rabbit  v/eighing  about  a  kilogramme.  Four  minutes  after 
the  injection  there  was  no  apparent  effect;  so  a  similar 
quantity  was  again  injected,  making  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  rabbit  7  milligrammes  of  extract ;  five  and 
a  half  minutes  after  the  first  injection  the  animal  became 
very  restless. 

7'.  Respiration  rapid.  The  vessels  of  the  ears  were 
noticed  to  be  much  injected.  On  continuing  to  observe 
them  the  injection  disappeared,  and  then  returned  again. 
The  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of  the  vessels  was  much 
more  perceptible  than  in  the  normal  condition.  The 
rabbit  sits  quietly,  but  every  now  and  then  gives  a  start. 

22'.  The  condition  of  the  ears  has  continued  the  same. 
The  eyes  are  becoming  half  shut  and  the  eyeballs,turned  up. 

The  animal  now  begins  to  tremble.  The  head  is  laid 
down  on  the  table  and  then  raised  again ;  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  nodding  motion  of  the  head.  The  head  is  next  laid 
down  on  the  table.  Respirations  twenty-two  in  fifteen 
seconds. 

24',  The  animal  has  sunk  down  on  its  face  and  paws 
as  if  its  fore  legs  would  no  longer  support  it.  The  hind 
legs,  however,  still  support  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
Respirations  eleven  in  ten  seconds.  It  seems  to  be  trying 
in  vain  to  raise  its  head. 

26',  Respirations  eight  in  ten  seconds.  Convulsions. 
The  cornea  is  sensitive.  The  rabbit  is  now  lying  on  its 
side.  Respirations  five  in  fifteen  seconds.  Pulse  twelve 
in  eighteen  seconds. 

31'.  Cornea  is  nearly  but  not  quite  insensible.  The  eye- 
ball is  protruding. 

About  31|'.  Respiration  has  stopped.  The  heart  is  still 
beating  vigorously. 

32'.  Cornea  insensible.  The  animal  opened  immediately. 
The  heart  was  beating  vigorously,  twenty-one  beats  in 
ten  seconds. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  electrodes  into  the  spinal 
cord  and  pass  uninterrupted  current  through  them.  No 
effect  followed ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  well 
in  the  cord.  Irritation  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  hind 
legs  by  uninterrupted  current  had  but  a  shght  effect. 
Direct  irritation  of  the  muscles  caused  them  to  contract. 
After  the  irritation  was  discontinued,  a  fibrillary  twitching 
was  observed  in  one  of  the  extensions  of  the  thigh. 

42'.  Heail;  still  feebly  pulsating.  Irritation  of  the 
brachial,  sciatic,  and  crural  nerves  has  very  little  effect. 

45',  Heart  still  feebly  pulsating. 

Experiment  5. — Two  drops  of  cobra  poison  were  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a  guinea-pig.  One  or  two 
minutes  after  the  injection  the  legs  of  the  animal  began  to 
twitch.    It  was  then  covered  with  a  glass  bell  jar. 

()'.  After  injection.  The  legs  are  again  twitching.  This 
is  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  hind  legs,  in  which  they  seem 
to  make  an  abortive  attempt  to  kick  involuntarily. 

7'.  Respirations  are  deeper  than  usual. 

'.)'.  Legs  again  twitching. 

10',  The  animal  is  restless,  and  moves  round  and  round 
inside  the  bell  jar.  Grunts  Occasionally,  and  grinds  its 
teeth.  The  hind  quarters  are  twitched  upwards  and  the 
nose  is  drawn  in  towards  the  chin  at  the  same  time. 

13'.  Bites  at  the  spot  where  the  injection  was  made  and 
passes  water. 

22'.  It  can  no  longer  walk. 

23'.  It  has  sunk  down  and  lies  flat  on  the  table,  leaning 
rather  to  one  side.  Respirations  are  deep.  There  are 
occasional  twitches  of  the  legs. 

25'.  Cornea  is  sensitive.  Occasional  convulsive 
stretches. 

27'.  Cornea  almost  insensible.  Respiratory  movement 
of  nostrils  continues. 

28'.  Cornea  completely  insensible.  Post  mortem  ex- 
amination made  immediately.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
were  dark  eolom'ed.  Peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines 
occurred  when  the  abdominal  cavity  was  opened.  The 
heart  was  dark  and  slightly  dilated ;  all  its  cavities  were 
contracting  though  feebly.  There  were  three  beats  of  the 
auricles  to  each  one  of  the  ventricles.  Irritation  of  the 
nerves  in  the  pelvis  caused  contractions  of  the  legs. 

35'.  After  injection.    The  heart  is  still  feebly  contracting. 

Experiment  6.— October  28th.  Injected  about  a  grain 
and  a  half,  or  two  gmins,  of  the  precijjitate  which 
was  thrown  down  from  cobra  poison  by  alcohol,  into  the 
thigh  of  a  guinea-pig. 

z 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOET  OF 


App.  IV.         2.30.  Injection  made.    A  few  minutes  afterwards  it 

  passed  some  milky  looking  water  and.  then  remained 

perfectly  quiet. 

3. 8 J.  Passed  water  which  was  quite  clear. 
3.33.  Injected  about  two  grains  into  the  right  femoral 
vein.    It  passed  clear  water  almost  at  once. 

3.35.  Its  nose  gave  a  jerk  inwards.  Wounded  leg 
drawn  up. 

3.38.  Nose  twitches  frequently,  and  the  animal  emits  a 
faint  barking  sound. 
3.40.  Slight  tremors. 

3.50.  Begins  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  placed  near  it. 
3.58.  Still  twitches. 

4.8.  Is  still  sluggish,  but  seems  nearly  well.  Re- 
covered. 

Experiment  7- — October  29,  1872. — About  i  a  grain  of 
fresh  but  coagulated  and  cheese-like  cobra-poison  was 
suspended  in  distilled  water  and  injected  into  the  back  of 
a  guinea-pig  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

2.23.  Injection  made. 

2.26.  The  animal  looks  scared  and  is  twitching.  This 
guinea-pig  is  very  active. 

2.30.  Another  dose  injected.  The  animal  is  twitching 
much.  It  jumped  out  of  the  deep  box  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  for  observation.    Breathing  is  hurried. 

2.36.  It  seems  better.  Another  dose  injected  into  the 
thigh. 

2.45.  Not  much  effect.    Another  dose  injected. 

2.46.  Twitching  continues;  animal  remains  active.  It 
recovered.  ...... 

Snake  poison  probably  produces  its  fatal  or  deleterious 
effects  either  by  completely  paralyzing  the  nerve  centres  or 
other  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  thus  causing 
arrest  of  respiration,  or  by  partially  paralyzing  them,  and  also 
poisoning  the  blood,  thereby  inducing  pathological  con- 
ditions of  a  secondary  nature,  which  may  according  to 
circumstances  cause  the  slightest  or  most  dangerous 
symptoms. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  21, 
No.  145,  pp.  365-70. 

An  opportunity  occurred  to  me  in  June  last  of  perform- 
ing some  experiments  with  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di 
capello  or  Naja  Trijmdians.  A  small  quantity  of  the  cobra 
poison  in  a  dry  state  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Black- 
burn, formerly  a  pupil  at  Guy's  Hospital^. 

with  the  aid  of  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Pavy,  the  experiments  were  performed  in  his  physio- 
logical laboratory.  ..... 

Two  grains  thus  dissolved,  including  the  gelatinous 
portion,  were  introduced  into  a  wound  made  in  the  side 
of  a  rabbit  by  Dr.  Pavy,  the  wound  penetrated  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  very  little  blood  escaped. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  sewn  up.  No  particular 
symptoms  manifested  themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Mr.  K.  Ashby  undertook  to  watch  the  animal,  and  I 
subjoin  a  note  of  his  observations. 

Operation  completed. 

Began  to  show  symptom  of  loss  of  power  in  limbs, 
particularly  in  hind  legs,  resting  its  body  on  the  table 
without  supporting  itself  on  its  limbs.  It  got  up  and 
moved  when  irritated.    Respirations  quick. 

Cannot  support  itself  on  its  legs 

Lies  over  on  its  side.    Respiration  slow. 

Eyelid  shut  lazily  when  the  corner  is  touched. 

Eyes  insensible  to  the  touch,  six  or  eight  slight  con- 
vulsions. 

Respirations,  all  movement  ceased  twenty  minutes  after 
the  poison  had  begun  to  act.  Chest  opened  five  minutes 
afterwards.  Heart  still  beating,  and  continued  to  beat  for 
five-minutes  after  the  chest  was  opened,  when  it  became 
engorged  and  stopped. 

A  middle-sized  healthy  dog  was  selected  for  the  next 
experiment.  The  animal  had  been  kept  vidthout  food  for 
many  hours.  Two  grains  of  the  poison  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  gum  to  give 
it  uniform  consistency,  was  brought  to  a  fluid  state  with 
half  an  ounce  of  water.  This  was  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  the  animal  by  means  of  a  catheter. 

No  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  at  any  time  observed, 
and  in  the  following  day  the  dog  was  as  well  as  usual, 
and  took  his  food  with  appetite.  —  Dr.  Taylor,  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,  1873,  p.  297. 


About  280  experiments  are  recorded  performed  by 
Dr.  Fayrer  on  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  kids,  bu-ds,  rafts,  horses,  and 
several  other  animals,  consisting  of  various  snake  bites.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  animals  suffered  much  pain  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  several  hours  duration — in  some 
instances  70  hours. 


Nine  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs,  pigeonsi  and 
fowls. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  14,  p.  522. 

Twenty-seven  experiments  were  performed  on  fowls,  dog, 
cat,  frogs,  and  fish. — Ihid.,  pp.  915-21. 

Nineteen  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs,  cats, 
birds,  pig,  &c.  &c. — Ibid.,  p.  996. 

Six  experiments  on  dogs,  pig,  snake,  and  civet  cat. — Ibid., 
Vol.  15,  p.  236. 

Two  experiments  on  two  horses. — Ibid.,  p.  242. 

Fourteen  experiments  on  fowls,  cats,  and  snakes. — Ibid., 
p.  245. 

Thirteen  experiments  were  performed  on  fowls,  chicken, 
and  snake. — Ibid.,  p.  334. 

Twenty-one  experiments  were  performed  on  snails,  fowls, 
dogs,  chickens,  and  snakes.— /6irf.,  p.  417.' 

Two  experiments  on  snakes. — Ibid.,  p.  423. 

Four  experiments  on  cock,  rabbit,  and  dog. — Ibid.,  p.  427. 

Five  experiments  on  dogs. — Ibid.,  p.  428. 

Two  experiments  on  dogs. — Ibid.,  p.  429. 

Four  experim_eilts  on  dogs,  kid,  and  pigeon. — Ibid.,  p.  620. 

Eleven  experiments  on  dogs,  fowls,  and  snake. — Ibid., 
p.  807. 

Nineteen  experiments  on  dogs,  cats,  and  fowl. — Ibid., 
p.  813. 

Eight  experiments  on  dogs,  kittens,  and  snakes. — Ibid., 
p.  994. 

Ten  experiments  on  dog,  fowl,  and  snake. — Ibid.,  p.  998. 

Three  experiments  on  dog  and  fowls. — Ibid.,  p.  1000. 

Six  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls. — Ibid.,  p.  1099. 

Four  experiments  on  dogs. — Ibid.,  p.  1104. 

Five  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  the  cobra  poison. 
— I5irf.,  p.  1106. 

Six  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  cobra  poison. — 
Ibid.,  Vol.  16,  p.  53. 

Five  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  cobra  poison. — 
Ibid.,  p.  56. 

Seven  experiments  on  dogs,  cats,  and  snake,  by  cobra 
poison  and  carboUc  acid. — Ibid.,  p.  57. 

Four  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  cobra  poison. — 
Ibid.,  p.  135. 

Four  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  cobra  poison. — 
Ibid.,  p.  137. 

Three  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls.  Cobra  poison. 
Dr.  Fayrer  says  : — "  I  have  seen  as  much  difference 
"  between  the  effects  produced  by  different  daboias,  or  by 
"  the  same  daboia  on  different  animals  of  the  same  species, 
"  as  in  those  that  had  been  bitten  by  the  cobra ;  and  on 
"  the  other  hand  similar  differences  in  the  effects  of  the 
"  bites  of  different  cobras,  or  of  the  same  cobra  on  different 
"  animals  of  the  same  species,  as  in  those  bitten  by  the 
"  daboia." — Ibid.,  p.  139. 

Four  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls.  Cobra  poison. — 
Ibid., -p.  423. 

Seven  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls.  Cobra  poison. — 
Ibid.,  p.  426. 

Five  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowl  by  snake  bites. — Ibid., 
p.  430. 

Six  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  snake  bites. — Ibid., 
p.  431 . 

Two  experiments  on  dogs  by  snake  bites. — Ibid.,  p.  434. 

Five  experiments.    Dogs  and  fowls. — Ibid.,  p.  435. 

five  experiments  performed  on  dogs  and  fowls  by  snake 
bites.    [One  of  the  dogs  is  described  as  "  wildly  excited, 

whining,  and  licking  the  bitten  part,  which  is  bleeding 
"  .and  swollen."]— JJjcft.,  p.  628. 

Six  experiments  of  much  the  same  character  as  the 
above,  the  animals  remaining  in  great  suffering  for  from 
2  to  70  hours. — Ibid.,  p.  631. 

The  following  will  generally  serve  to  describe  the  280 
experiments,  as  regards  the  sufferings  of  the  animals. 

No.  1.  A  full-grown  pariah  dog  was  bitten  in  the  thigh 
by  a  full-grown  and  vigorous  cobro,  of  the  variety  called 
by  the  snakemen  kurees  keauteah.  Two  tablespoonfuUs 
of  Mr.  Otho  Alexander's  fluid  antidote  was  poured  down 
the  dog's  throat  immediately  after  the  bite,  which  was 
inflicted  at  12.18  p.m.,  and  the  vegetable  extract  or  paste, 
made  into  the  consistency  6f  honey  with  liquor  ammonia, 
was  well  rubbed  into  the  wound  and  over  a  large  surface 
round  it.  . 

12.19  p.m.,  the  dog  limped  on  the  bitten  leg,  and  seemed 
restless  and  uneasy;  12.26,  retching;  12.30,  very  rest- 
less, breathing  hurried;  12.31,  vomiting;  12.33,  stag- 
gering,'profuse  defsecation;  12.34,  convulsed;  diarrhoea; 
rises,  staggers,  and  falls  over  into  convulsions;  12.35, 
violent  convulsions ;  12.37,  perfectly  paralysed,  heart  still 
beats,  no  i-espiration  ;  12.38,  dead,  in  20  minutes  after  the 
bite.       •  . 

No.  5.  A  fowl  had  20  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
poisoned  by  a  cobra  in  experiment  No.  1,  injected  with  the 
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hypodermic  syringe  into  each  thigh  at  12.42  p.m.  12.60, 
crouching;  12.55,  crouching,  feathers  ruffled  ;  1.5,  sluggish, 
eyes  closed,  drowsy;  1.30,  stands  with  head  depressed, 
feathers  staring,  eyes  closed,  very  drowsy ;  2,  very  drowsy, 
head  drooping ;  after  this  the  fowl  slowly  recovered,  and 
on  Monday  24  th  was  quite  well.  The  poison  in  this 
experiment  must  have  been  infinitesimal  in  quantity,  only 
40  drops  of  the  blood  of  a  full-grown  dog  poisoned  by  a 
cobra  were  injected.  The  symptoms  of  poison  were  well 
marked,  though  the  bird  ultimately  recovered. 

No.  6.  A  solution  of  one  part  of  cobra  poison  to  eight 
parts  of  liquor  potassse  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Ewart,  and 
of  this  nine  drops  were  injected  into  a  fowFs  thigh  at 
12.57  p.m.  There  was  a  floculent-looking  deposit  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  the  fluids.  1  a.m.,  drooping;  1.2, 
crouching  ;  head  falling  over,  nearly  paralysed  ;  1  A,  con- 
vulsed ;  1.7,  dead,  in  seven  minutes,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  cobra  poisoning.   .  .  .  .  • 

No.  8.  Twenty  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  above  fowl, 
removed  immediately  after  death,  injected  into  either  thigh 
of  a  fowl  at  1.10  p.m.  2.15,  sluggish;  4.10,  drowsy, 
head  falls  over;  4.20,  no  convulsions;  7.16,  dead,  in  six 
hours  and  15  minutes.  .... 

No.  10.  A  fowl  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a  Bungarus 
cceruleus  (Krait)  at  1.22  p.m.  2.24,  feathers  staring,  eyes 
have  a  fixed  glaring  stare;  1.25,  stretches  out  the  neck, 
falls  over,  point  of  beak  resting  on  the  ground  ;  1.26,  con- 
vulsed, puncture  in  thigh  ecchymosed  and  oedematous ; 
1.29,  dead,  in  seven  minutes. 

No.  11.  A  cat  was  bitten  in  tlie  thigh  by  a  cobra 
(Tentuliah  keauteah)  at  1.4fi  p.m.  Mr.  O.  Alexander's 
antidote  and  extract  was  administered,  according  to  his 
instructions,  immediately,  1 .4 7  p.m.  Pupils  widely  dilated ; 
cat  lies  stretched  out,  hurried  breathing  ;  1.51,  con- 
vulsed;  1,52,  paralysed,  heart  still  beats,  no  respiration; 
1.55,  dead,  in  nine  minutes. 

This  cat  was  on  a  former  occasion  bitten  by  a  large 
Bungarus  fasciatus,  and  showed  no  sign  of  poisoning. 

No.  12.  A  fowl  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a  large 
Bungarus  fasciatus  at  1.44  p.m.  1.54,  drooping  head, 
falling  forwards ;  1,58,  convulsed,  cannot  stand ;  2  p.m., 
convulsive  movements  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  vocal  sound  as 
though  the  thorax  was  compressed;  2.5,  convulsed;  2.10, 
dead,  in  26  minutes.  .... 

No.  13.  A  young  rat  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a 
Bungarus  cceruleus  at  2  p.m. ;  insensible  immediately,  dead 
in  30  seconds— Ibid,  1870-71,  p.  721. 


Irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric,  in  Bernard's 
famous  experiment  of  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  has 
the  same  effect  as  similation  of  its  trunk. 

This  experiment  is  performed  by  pushing  an  instrument 
like  a  bradawl  thi'ough  the  skull  and  cerebellum  till  it 
reaches  the  olivary  fasciculi  in  the  medulla  oblongata. — 
Dr.  Brunton,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  680,  pp.  40 
and  41. 


For  the  experiments  woM-narcotised  dogs  were  for  the 
most  ]mrt  employed,  the  surface  of  the  brain  being  stimu- 
lated by  weak  induced  currents.  In  general,  the  facts 
already  known  were  confirmed. 

After  stimulation  with  quite  weak  currents,  after  move- 
ments, dependent  on  the  stimulated  centre,  werfe  manifested 
by  the  muscles,  which  movements  often  passed  into  general 
convulsions,  but  could  only  be  produced  froip  the  points 
which  were  to  be  regarded  as  so-called  centra. — Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  February  1875,  p.  210. 


The  author's  experiments  upon  rabbits  confirm  the 
statement  of  Riegel  and  JoUy  that  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  do  not  contract  upon  a  stimulus  being  applied 
to  peripheral  sensory  nerves.  After  an  experiment  upon 
a  tracheotomised  rabbit  (to  which  no  curare  had  been 
given)  had  shown  that  this  poison  had  no  effect  on  the 
vasto  motor  channels ;  it  was  tried  to  investigate  the 
central  circulation  without  trepanning,  and  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  air,  viz.,  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the 
retinal  vessels. 

The  occurrence  of  a  strong  and  continual  flow  of  tears, 
rendered  every  attempt  at  examination  fruitless. 

Lastly  the  experiments  with  trepanning  and  the  setting 
a  piece  of  glass  in  the  skull  seemed  to  be  useless,  in  that 
the  action  of  the  air  caused  inflammation. — Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  February  1875,  p.  213. 


Veyssiere  has  recently  made  some  experiments  on  the      App.  IV. 

localization  of  sensibility  in  the  dog.    The  method  he  em-   

ployed  was  to  introduce  a  puncture  in  the  cranium.  The 
stylet  was  then  vidthdrawn,  and  another  bearing  a  concealed 
spring  which  could  be  thrust  out  at  an  angle  from  its 
extremity  was  pushed  down  the  cannula,  the  spring  pro- 
jected and  the  requisite  laceration  made,  the  spring 
recovered,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn. 

No.  1.  The  lesion  was  limited  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
intraventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  on  the  left  side.  Imper- 
fect hemiplegia  and  hemiancoesthesia  of  the  right  side.  The 
hemijilegia  passed  ofp  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  animal  was 
well  in  three  days. 

[The  other  four  experiments  are  of  the  same  character.] 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  January  1875,  p.  659. 


By  means  of  a  sharpened  spoon  the  outer  and  upper 
portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  was  so  far 
removed  that  the  parts  lying  immediately  outside  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricle  were  exposed, 
without,  however,  opening  the  ventricle.  (The  anterior 
can  be  opened  without  injury.)  The  deepest  part  and  that 
lying  next  the  middle  line  in  this  prepared  surface  corre- 
sponds to  the  corpus  striatum. 

When  the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  was  stimulated 
electrically,  it  was  shown  — 

1st.  That  movements  of  the  muscles  of-  the  opposite 
side  occurred  upon  the  application  of  weak  induced 
currents. 

2nd.  That  the  points  where  stimulation  of  the  intact 
surface  of  the  brain  was  followed  by  distinct  groups  of 
movements  are  also  present  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus 
striatum. 

3rd.  That  the  opposite  position  of  the  active  points  is 
the  same  in  the  corpus  striatum  as  iri  the  surface  of  the 
brain. 

If  the  deepest  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  stimulated 
the  animal  opens  its  mouth,  puts  out  its  tongue,  and  draws 
it  in  again  alternately. 

These  are  the  movements  whose  centres  are  pretended  to 
be  found  on  the  convolutions  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
brain,  i.e.,  lower  frontal  and  suprasylvian  convolutions. — 
Dr.  Sanderson,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  No- 
vember 1874,  p.  209. 


In  his'experiments  on  this  subject,  AfanasiefiF  divided  one 
or  both  peduncles  through  a  hole  in  the  temporal  bone.  In 
consequence  of  the  transitory  irritation  which  the  section 
produced  the  animal  immediately  afterwards  drew  itself 
together,  the  head  was  inclined  to  that  side  on  which  the 
peduncle  had  been  divided,  the  pupils  became  contracted, 
especially  on  that  side,  and  the  arteries  of  the  ears  also 
contracted,  but  their  contraction  was  more  marked  in  the 
ear  of  the  opposite  side.  In  six  seconds  after  the  operation 
all  the  above-mentioned  effects  were  succeeded  by  their 
opposites.  The  irritation  also  produced  increased  flow  of 
tears  and  saliva,  and  twitchings  of  the  extremities  on  the 
side  opposite  the  section,  all  of  which  lasted  for  half  an 
hour.  Section  of  one  peduncle  between  the  pons  and  the 
tuber  cinereum  produced  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  those  of  the  back 
and  neck  on  the 'same  side.  The  amount  of  paralysis 
increased  with  time.        .  . 

In  two  'or  three  weeks  it  was  again  able  to  run  straight 
forward. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1871-2, 
p.  218. 


Dr.  Schiiller '(Berlin)  performed  experiments  on  rabbits 
by  removing  with  a  trephine  a  portion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  parietal  bone  without  injuring  the  dura  mater,  and 
generally  at  the  same  time  taking  away  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  same 
side.  He  was  thus  able  to  observe  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  to  notice  any  changes  in  their  filling.  The 
substances  wth  which  he  experimented  were  mustard, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  ergotin,  opium,  and  chloroform.  Small 
sinapisms  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  vessels,  the 
application  of  large  ones,  on  the  one  hand,  was  first 
regularly  followed  by  dilatation,  which  was  followed  by 
more  or  less  rapidly  alternating  changes  in  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels,  aild  finally  by  contraction,  which  often  con- 
tinued an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  removal  of  the  sinapism. 
— British  Medical  Journal,  February  1875,  p.  279. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OP 


App.  IV.         Injuring  with  a  needle  a  certain  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 

  brain  of  the  rabbit  pecubar  disturbances  occur,  above  all 

ha?morrhage  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  same, 
often  so  pronounced  that  almost  the  whole  lung  is  traversed 
by  the  hsemorrhage.— JoMrnaZ  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

\m,  p.  3.97. 


J.  Schrisber  has  operated  on  a  large  number  of  rabbits 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  effect  of  injuries  to  the  brain 
on  the  t6mj)erature  of  the  body. 

The  injury  was  made  by  means  of  a  lancet-shaped  needle 
introduced  through  the  skull.  The  temperature  was 
measured  in  the  rectum.  From  about  seventy  experiments 
the  author  concludes  that  after  injury  of  the  pons  in  all 
parts,  of  [the  pedunculi  cerebri,  of  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum,  increase  of  the  body  temperature  occurred  when 
the  animals  were  protected  artificially  from  losing  warmth, 
that  the  same  results  followed  unconditionally  and  con- 
stantly on  injury  to  the  limit  between  the  medulla  and 
the  pons. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physioloc/y,  1873, 
p.  398. 

1st .  Ablation  of  both  spheno  palatine  gangha  does  not 
affect,  in  dogs  and  cats,  the  sense  of  taste,  in  parts  supplied 
by  the  Unguals. 

2nd.  After  section  of  the  chorda  tympani,  in  dogs  and 
cats  with  cut  glosso-pharyngei,  the  taste  was  little  modified 
in  some  cases,  notably  diminished  in  others,  and  completely 
abolished  in  one. 

3rd.       .  .  .        After  action  of  the  chorda, 

in  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  degenerated  nerve 
fibres  were  found  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lingual 
as  well  as  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  tongue  and  sub- 
maxillary gland        .  .  .  . 

4th.       .  .  .        After  section  of  the  chorda 

in  the  ear,  the  central  end  of  this  nerve  (on  the  side  of  its 
emergence  facially)  remains  healthy. — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1873,  p.  398. 


Ciu'arised  dogs  in  whom  artificial  respiration  was  main- 
tained were  used  for  experiment. 

After  having  exposed  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  below 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  it  was  tied,  and  then  cut  above 
the  ligature,  so  that  its  peripheral  extremity  could  be 
excited  by  electricity.  The  effect  of  the  faradisation  lasted 
some  time,  and  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure. — The  Doctor, 
June  1st,  1875,  p.  105. 


No.  1.  The  first  pigeon  had  had  the  anterior  part  of  both 
hemispheres  removed.  The  bird  was  able  to  fly  and  walk, 
and  in  every  respect  seemed  to  have  its  faculties  intact, 
except  that  when  it  tried  to  peck  up  food  it  never  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  a  single  particle.  That  was  what  he 
invariably  observed  when  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  had  been  removed. 

No.  2.  Showed  two  pigeons  with  the  posterior  part  of 
both  hemispheres  removed.  These  were  not  quite  so  active 
as  the  first  bird.  He  had  never  seen  them  attempt  to  eat 
at  all. 

No.  3.  There  were  here  two  pigeons,  in  which  the  right 
cerebral  hemispheres  had  been  removed.  One  could 
scarcely  be  able  to  detect  any  difference  between  them  and 
ordinary  pigeons.  The  removing  of  one  cerebral  hemis- 
phere made  almost  no  difference. 

No.  4.  In  those  classed  No.  4  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere 
had  been  removed,  and  the  birds  were  both  quite  active. 
They  saw  on  both  sides,  and  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
those  in  No.  3. 

No.  5  was  a  bird,  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  of 
which  he  had  removed,  along  with  a  considerable  slice  of 
the  up])er  part  of  the  right  corpus  striatum.  He  had 
shaved  off  the  grey  matter  that  represented  the  cerebral 
hemisphere,  and  had  carried  the  knife  deeply  through  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  so  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  he 
had  removed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  corpus 
striatum.  It  would  be  observed  that  the  bird  was  blind  on 
the  opposite  side. 

No.  6  showed  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  and  the  left 
half  of  the  corpus  striatum  removed.  The  result  was 
exactly  the  same  (only  on  the  other  side)  as  in  the  other 
case.  This  was  a  point  he  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  as  he  was  somewhat  doubtful  about  it  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  now  knew  that  if  he  removed  the 
upper  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  there  was  loss  of  vision, 
in  the  pigeon  at  all  events,  on  the  opposite  side. 

No.  7  was  a  bird  from  which  he  had  intended  to 
remove  the  cerebral  hemispheres  only,  but  in  the  operation 


he  unfortunately  injured  the  up]3er  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  forceps  with  which  he  removed  the  scull- 
cap  slipped  deeply  into  the  corpus  striatum,  so  that  the 
bird  was  much  more  in  the  condition  of  pigeons  in  which ' 
the  corpus  striatum  had  been  injured  as  well  as  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  It  could  fly,  it  could  walk  ;  he  did 
not  think  it  saw  or  heard,  or  if  it  did  do  so  it  was  only  to 
a  small  extent.  It  did  not  manifest  any  sign  of  alarm, 
and  if  flung  into  the  air  could  fly  quite  v/ell.  Birds  in 
that  condition  very  often  attempted  to  take  food,  but  they 
never  pecked  'up  anything,  and  birds  in  this  condition 
required  constantly  to  be  fed,  so  that  it  became  a  serious 
matter  to  keep  a  number  of  them. 

He  gave  the  birds  water,  but  had  to  introduce  the  beak ; 
they  dipped  their  heads  deeply  into  the  water,  and  took 
one  drink.  Where  the  hemispheres  and  corpus  striatum 
had  been  removed  the  birds  seldom  took  a  second  drink. 

No.  8.  Showed  two  birds  in  which  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres alone  had  been  removed.  By  these  he  tried  to 
illustrate  that  consciousness  was  apparently  not  entirely 
lost ;  one  could  still  frighten  the  birds. 

No.  9  was  a  bird  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
previous  two. 

No.  10  was  a  bird  on  which  he  had  performed  the 
experiment  he  had  described,  of  injuring  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  corpora  striata  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
by  passing  a  long  narrow  knife  into  the  side  of  the  head 
and  severing  the  connection.  The  corpora  striata,  though 
injured,  had  not  been  removed.  The  creatm'e  was  in  a 
state  of  deep  stupor. 

No.  11  was  a  bird  in  which  both  cerebral  hemispheres 
had  been  injured,  but  not  removed.  The  bird  was  still 
able  to  fly,  but  he  had  observed  that  the  creature  had  not 
taken  any  food  since  the  operation. 

No.  12.  In  the  cases  of  No.  12  both  birds  had  a  large 
portion  of  the  cerebellum  removed,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  the  faculties  of  the  birds  were  intact, 
and  that  they  could  fly  and  walk. 

No.  13.  Was  a  bird  in  great  health.  On  the  5th  March 
he  removed  from  the  animal  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  cerebellum.  At  first  the  bird  staggered  slightly  in 
its  movements,  but  now  it  had  completely  recovered. 
Within  the  last  six  weeks  it  had  been  regaining  its 
plumage,  and  was  now  as  handsome  a  pigeon  as  one 
could  see. 

Dr.  M'Kendrick  concluded  by  stating  that  if  any  wished 
to  see  him  operating,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
receiving  a  visit  from  them  at  the  Laboratory. — Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  1873,  pp.  652-3. 


He  experimented  exclusively  on  the  brain  of  the  rabbit. 
On  puncturing  with  a  fine  microscopic  needle  a  spot  lying 
in  the  interior  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  cerebrum  the 
animal  sprung  from  the  table  and  exhibited  unusually 
violent  spasmodic  movements,  which  appeared  either  at  the 
time  of  puncture  or  a  second  or  so  thereafter  (at  the 
latest  two  minutes),  and  lasted  not  longer  than  three 
minutes. 

Many  of  the  animals  so  injured  had  meningitis  with 
dippacu,  but  asph.  and  death  without  meningitis  was  also 
observed. 

More  than  40  experiments  in  different  ways  and  different 
directions  were  made  in  the  thalamus  opticus.  Slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  superficial  layers  were  without  effect.  In  a 
few  cases  the'paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  finger  ob- 
served by  Schiff  occurred.  If  punctured  more  deeply  and 
towards  the  middle  line,  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  were 
directed  towards  the  middle  line.  This  was  specially  and 
almost  exclusively  observed  of  the  fore  limbs.  The  deviation 
was  the  most  pronounced  the  more  basal  the  direction  of 
the  puncture.  The  deviation  in  all  eases  was  only  tem- 
porary, disappearing  sometimes  after  a  few  hom's,  in  most 
cases  after  24  hours.  In  other  cases,  immediately  after 
puncture  the  head  was  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the 
fore  limbs  strongly  divergent,  the  one  directed  outwards, 
the  other  (opposite  side  from  injury)  towards  the  middle 
line.  No  disturbance  of  sensibility.  [The  Editor  states 
that  these  results  are  at  variance  with  those  alleged  to  be 
found  by  Fournier]. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
1873,  p.  395. 

Leyden  has  made  a  series  of  observations  upon  the 
movements  of  the  brain,  and  the  blood  pressure  within  the 
cranium,  by  means  of  a  manometer  screwed  into  an  artificial 
opening  made  in  the  skulls  of  dogs. — Dr.  Rutherford, 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1867,  PP-  358-9. 
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He  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
the  crura  cerelielli  of  raljliits.  The  author,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Eckhard,  has  taken  great  care  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  and  extent  of  the  lesion  which 
he  inflicted. 

}le  gives  an  exact  description  of  his  mode  of  operating, 
which  will  prove  of  not  a  little  service  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  perform  experiments,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
research  or  demonstration. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  "  tract  of  the  crus  cerebelli, 
formed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  crUs,"  he  found  that 
very  much  the  same  effects  followed  a  variety  of  injuries  to 
the  tract  comprehending  punctures  to  the  depth  of  oiie, 
usually  two,  millimetres,  some  in  its  middle,  some  on  its 
outer,  others  on  its  inner  side.  Irregular  but  not  violent 
contractions  followed  these  injuries.  Voluntary  movement 
was  slightly  disturbed.  Some  animals  showed  a  tendency 
to  lie  upon  the  injured  side. 

In  a  second  series  of  researches  he  studied  the  effect  of 
complete  division  of  this  tract.  The  section  was  followed 
by  irregular  convulsive  contractions  of  varying  intensity, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  body. 

Voluntary  movement  seemed  to  be  entirely  abolished. 
The  animal  lay  upon  the  injured  side  and  fell  always  into 
this  position  when  it  was  placed  in  any  other.  Some 
animals  were  observed  in  this  state  for  three  or  four  hours, 
others  died  from  the  hoemorrhage,  which  the  operation  for 
exposure  of  the  brain  had  occasioned. — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1869,  p.  208. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
Dr.  Brunton  read  a  paper,  communicated  by  Dr.  Ferrier, 
containing  an  "  Abstract  of  Experiments  on  the  Brains  of 
"  Monkeys,  with  special  reference  to  the  Localisation  of 
"  Sensory  Centres  in  the  Convolutions."  The  experi- 
ments, which  were  conducted  by  trephining  and  the 
destruction  of  the  sensory  centres  by  means  of  a  red  hot 
wire,  led  to  the  following  results :  These  centres  are 
bilateral,  so  that  when  one  of  the  centres  of  touch  was 
destroyed  there  was  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  body.  Stimulation  of  the  centre 
of  hearing  caused  the  animal  to  prick  up  its  ears,  as  if  it 
heard  something,  while  destruction  of  the  whole  of  this 
centre  rendered  the  creature  totally  deaf.  Destruction  of 
the  centre  of  vision  corresponding  to  one  eye  {e.g„  the 
ri"-ht)  only  rendered  the  animal  temporarily  blind  in  that 
eye,  the  function,  after  24  hours,  being  carried  on  by  the 
opposite  centre.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr.  Nairne 
pointed  out  that  other  observers  had  arrived  at  conclusions 
different  from  those  of  Dr.  Ferrier,  and  that  the  brain  of 
a  monkey  could  not  be  taken  as  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
a  man ;  but  Dr.  Brunton  thought  the  mistake  made 
by  German  and  other  investigators  who  differed  from 
Dr.  Ferrier  was,  that  they  took  the  brains  of  animals 
lower  even  than  the  monkey  to  correspond  with  that  of 
man.  M.  Dupuy  had  arrived  at  different  results.  He 
said  that  he  had  found  that  when  the  centres  of  motion  on 
one  side  of  the  brain  were  removed  paralysis  followed  for 
a  short  time  throughout  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
body,  but  that  when" the  centres  were  removed  from  both 
sides 'of  the  brain  there  was  no  paralysis  at  all. — Lancet, 
No.  2,712,  p.  289. 


Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  published  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  dissents  altogether  from  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  drawn  on  this  subject,  and  which 
have  lately  occupied  so  much  attention. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Fritsch  and  Hitzig, 
followed  by  Charcot,  Ferrier,  and  others,  concluded  that 
the  fronto-parietal  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  the 
centres  for  the  voluntary  movements  of  definite  groups  of 
muscles ;  but  Brown  St'quard  explains  the  facts  in  quite 
another  way. — The  Doctor,  October  1st,  1875,  p.  181. 


Prof.  Hitzig  refers  to  Burdon  Sanderson's  experiments, 
and  remarks  "  that  the  localised  points  on  the  surface  of 
"  the  brain  given  by  B.  Sanderson  do  not  correspond  with 
"  those  described  by  himself." — Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  November  1874,  p.  210.    [See  also  p.  39.] 


On  the  Suffocation  of  Animals. 
About  the  year  ISfiO  the  Royal  Humane  Society  received 
several  suggestions  from  Dr.  Silvester  for  restoring  sus- 
pended animation  in  persons  apparently  drOwned.  Other 

Z 


methods  were  shortly  afterwards  placed  before  the  society,      App  IV. 

on  the  merits  of  which  that  body  felt  itself  unable  to   

decide,  and  consequently  its  committee  desired  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  to  investigate  the  several 
proposals,  without  indicating  the  tests  which  that  learned 
body  should  apply,  or  the  means  they  should  adopt.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  course  taken  by  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  that  they  wore  not 
even  aware,  until  the  delivery  of  the  report  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made,  that  experiments  on  animals 
had  been  performed  by  the  Committee  of  Investigation. 

Seventy-six  experiments  were  made  on  animals,  in  only 
a  few  of  which  anaesthesia  was  present;  and  after  the 
terrible  sufferings  caused  by  plugging  their  windpipes  to 
suffocate  them,  holding  them  under  water,  and  in  some 
cases  restoring  them  to  life  for  further  experimentation, 
burying  their  heads  in  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  or  mercury, 
cauterizing  their  bodies  with  an  iron  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  &c.  &c.,  the  committee,  it  will  be  seen,  report  that 
they  were  unable  to  recommend  any  material  improvement 
in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  society. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Suspended  Animation. 
Members  of  the  committee. — C.  J.  B.  William.s,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;   C.  E.  Brown-Scquard,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  George 
Harley,  M.D. ;  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M.D.;  H.  Hyde  Salter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  .1.  B.  Sanderson,  M.D.;  W.  S.  Savory, 
F.R.S. ;  E.  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.  (ex  officio). 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  resolved  to 
pursue  the  inquiry — 

By  means  of  experiments  upon  living  animals. 

By  means  of  experiments  upon  the  human  body. 

Two  sub-committees  were  forthwith  appointed  for  these 
purposes. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  a 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  Suspended  7\.nimation  by  means  of 
Experiments  upon  living  Animals. 

In  investigating  anew  the  subject  of  apncea  by  means  of 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  it  seemed  expedient  to 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  phenomena  of 
apnoea  in  its  least  complicated  form,  viz.,  when  produced 
by  simply  dej)riving  the  animal  of  air. 

The  following  plan  of  effecting  this  was  adopted  : — 
The  animal  was  secured  on  its  back,  and  the  trachea  was 
exposed  by  a  single  incision  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  neck. 
A  ligature  having  been  passed  round  it,  it  was  opened  by 
a  vertical  cut,  and  a  glass  tube,  as  large  as  could  be  con- 
veniently inserted,  was  passed  into  it  for  a  short  distance 
downwards,  and  firmly  secured  by  the  ligature.  Through 
this  tube,  while  patent,  the  animal  breathed  freely,  but  the 
supply  of  air  could  be  at  once  completely  cut  off  by 
inserting  a  tightly  fitting  cork  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube.  It  was  ascertained  by  separate  experiments  that 
the  tube  thus  plugged  with  the  cork  was  perfectly  air- 
tight. ...... 

The  duration  of  the  heart's  action  was  conveniently 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  long  pin  inserted  through  the 
thoracic  walls  into  some  part  of  the  ventricles.  So  long 
as  the  heart  continued  to  beat  the  pin  moved,  and  its 
motions  were  thus  recorded  for  some  time  after  the  cardiac 
sounds  had  ceased  to  be  audible  : — 

Experiment  1. — A  full-grown  healthy  dog  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the  tube  placed  in  the 
trachea  in  the  manner  already  described.  Its  first  struggle 
occurred  in  25  seconds  ;  its  first  respiratory  effort  was  not 
recorded,  its  last  took  place  at  4  minutes  40  seconds,  and 
its  last  heart's  beat  at  6  minutes  40  seconds,  or  exactly 
2  minutes  after  the  last  respiratory  effort. 

[Eight  similar  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  one  cat.  In  three  of  these  the  plug  was  witli- 
drawn  at  about  4h  minutes,  but  the  animals  were  found  to 
be  dead.] 

From  nine  experiments  it  is  seen,  that  in  the  dog  the 
average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements  atter  the 
animal  had  been  deprived  of  air,  is  4  minutes  5  seconds, 
the  extremes  being  3  minutes  30  seconds  and  4  minutes 
40  seconds.  The  average  duration  of  the  heart's  action 
on  the  other  hand  is  7  minutes  11  seconds,  the  extremes 
being  6  minutes  40  seconds  and  7  minutes  45  seconds. 
Lastly,  these  experiments  lead  to  the  belief  that  on  an 
average  the  heart's  action  continues  for  3  minutes 
15  seconds  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  make  respiratory 
efforts.    The  extremes  being  2  and  4  minutes  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  rabbits  experimented  upon,  we 
find  that  on  an  average  they  ceased  to  make  respiratory 
efforts  in  3  minutes  25  seconds ;  that  their  heart's  action 
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App.  IV.       stopped  in  7  minutes  10  seconds ;  and,  consequently,  that 

 ^         the  interval  between  the  last  respiratory  effort  and  the 

cessation  of  the  heart's  action  was  3  minutes  45  seconds. 

[Then  follows  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  plug 
was  withdrawn  at  different  intervals,  and  the  dogs  delivered 
from  the  pains  of  death,  and  were  subsequently  operated 
on  again.    The  committee  say  : — ] 

These  results  lead  to  the  conclusion,  1st,  that  a  dog 
may  be  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of  3  minutes 
50  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  without  the  application 
of  artificial  means  ;  and  2ndly,  that  a  dog  is  not  likely  to 
recover  if  left  to  itself  after  having  been  deprived  of  air 
during  a  period  of  4  minutes  10  seconds. 

For  some  time  after  the  occlusion  of  the  tube  in  the 
trachea  the  force  of  the  respiratory  efforts  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  was  determined  to  adopt  some  means  of  measuring 
it  The' following  were  the  results  : — 

Experiment  15'. — medium-sized  dog  was  treated  in 
the  above  way.  The  respiratory  efforts  commenced  at 
2  minutes  5  seconds.  As  apnoea  advanced  they  became 
more  powerful,  and  from  3  minutes  20  seconds  and 
onwards  they  were  very  violent  till  4  minutes  45  seconds, 
when  they  ceased.  The  needle  showed  the  heart  to  be 
moving  up  to  8  minutes.  This  dog  drew  the  mercury  up 
the  tube,  by  its  violent  inspiratory  efforts,  a  height  of  four 
inches,  and  that  height  was  attained  in  almost  the  last 
attempts  at  respiration,  4  minutes  45  seconds  after  the 
establishment  of  the  apnoea.  On  examination  the  lungs 
were  found  to  be  congested,  but  there  were  no  ecchymosed 
spots  or  blood  in  the  tubes. 

[Then  follow  similar  experiments  which  produced 
similar  congestion  of  the  lungs.] 

in  the  following  experiments  the  great  force  of  the 
inspiratory  efforts  was  demonstrated  in  another  way. 

Experiment  18. — A  guinea-pig  was  held  so  that  its  nose 
was  immersed  in  mercury,  the  animal  being  upside  down, 
and  the  nose  inserted  sufficiently  deep  in  the  mercury  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  getting  any  air.  The  respiratory 
efforts  commenced  at  35  seconds,  and  ceased  at  1  minute 
37  seconds.  On  examining  the  lungs  they  were  foiind 
full  of  globules  of  mercury,  which  had  thus  been  drawn 
up  by  this  weak  animal  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  two,  and 
that  in  spite  of  gravitation.  .... 

Experiment  19. — A  terrier  was  deprived  of  air  by 
plunging  its  head  into  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  the  object 
being,  to  see,  through  the  whiteness  of  the  jjlaster,  whether 
any  of  the  fluid  obtained  access  to  the  lungs.  Respiratory 
efforts  commenced  at  1  minute  35  seconds,  and  ceased  at 
4  minutes,  the  heart  beating  till  5  minutes.  On  examining 
the  lungs  the  white  plaster  was  found  throughout  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

From  these  preliminary  experiments  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  simply  depriving  an  animal  of  air,  the  Committee 
passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  drowning.  The  first 
point  to  be  ascertained  was,  "for  what  period  can  an 
"  animal  be  submerged  and.  yet  recover  without  the  aid 
"  of  artificial  means  ?  " 

.    Experiment  20. — A  medium-sized  dog  was  fastened  to 
a  board  and  sul)merged  in  a  large  bath.    It  was  removed 
in  4  minutes,  but  although  the  heart  went  on  acting  for 
4|  minutes  longer,  it  neither  gasped  nor  moved. 
[Two  similar  experiments  follow.] 

It  having  been  thus  ascertained  that  4  minutes  drowning 
kills,  it  was  determined  gradually  to  shorten  the  time,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  was  the  limit  of  time  at  which 
immersion  proved  fatal. 

Experiment  23. — A  dog  was  bound  as  before  to  the  board 
and  immersed  for  3  minutes  15  seconds.  On  being  taken 
out  of  the  water  no  respiratory  efforts  were  made;  the 
dog  was  dead.  Bloody  froth  escajjed  from  its  mouth,  and 
its  lungs  were  full  of  the  same  material. 

Experiment  24. — The  same  as  above,  but  the  dog's  head 
"was  kept  under  water  2  minutes  only.  The  dog  gasped 
once  or  twice,  and  then  died.  Lungs  full  of  blood  and 
watery  froth." 

[Five  other  dogs  were  then  submerged,  and  removed  at 
graduated  intervals  of  time.] 

Having  seen  that  a  dog  lives  after  being  submerged 
1  minute,  and  dies  after  being  submerged  1  minute 
30  seconds,  another  experiment  \^as  performed. 


Expenment  30. — A  large  dog  was  submerged  1  minute 
15  seconds.  On  being  removed,  it  perfectly  and  almost 
immediately  recovered. 

Thus,  then,  the  remarkable  fact  appeared  that,  whereas 
in  simple  apncea  recovery  may  be  possible  after  the  depri- 
vation of  air  for  3  minutes  50  seconds  (Experiment  13), 
and  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  a  dog  simply 
deprived  of  air  almost  certainly  recovered  after  4  minutes, 
1|  minutes  immersion  in  water  suffices  to  destroy  life. 

Now,  to  what  is  this  striking  difference  due?  With 
reference  to  this  question  the  following  experiments  were 
performed  : — 

It  was  resolved  in  the  fii-st  place  to  eliminate  the 
element  of  exhaustion  produced  by  struggling ;  it  was 
thought  that  possibly  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal 
to  gain  breath  when  its  limbs  were  confined  might  exhaust 
it  and  hasten  the  catastrophe. 

Experiment  31. — A  cat  was  placed  in  a  cage,  and  the 
cage  plunged  under  water.  The  animal's  limbs  were  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  there  were  no  violent  struggles.  After 
2  minutes  the  cage  with  the  cat  in  it  was  taken  out,  and 
the  cat  was  dead. 

Experiment  32. — A  dog  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  cage  was  ke])t  submerged  in  the  water  only 
H  minutes.    The  dog  died.    There  had  been  no  struggle. 

Thus  it  was  seen  that  struggling  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  early  fatal  result,  as  it  happened  equally  soon  when 
there  were  no  struggles. 

It  was  next  determined  to  eliminate  the  element  of 
cold,  and  for  that  purpose  the  followng  five  experiments 
were  performed,  in  which  cold  was  applied  to  no  part  of 
the  surface  except  the  animal's  head. 

[AU  the  dogs  died.] 

Still  further  to  clear  up  this  question  it  was  determined 
to  place  two  dogs  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
with  the  single  exception  that  in  the  one  case  the  free 
access  of  water  to  the  lungs  should  be  permitted,  and  in 
the  other  case  prevented.  The  following  were  the 
experiments  : — 

Experiment  38. — Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were 
fastened  to  the  same  plank  and  submerged  at  the  same 
moment,  but  one  of  them  had  previously  had  its  wind- 
pipe plugged  in  the  usual  way  and  the  other  had  not.  At 
2  minutes  they  were  iaken  out  together ;  the  one  that  had 
been  plugged  at  once  recovered,  the  other  died." 

rrhis  was  repeated,  and  the  Committee  add]— 

These  experiments  satisfactorily  show  that  the  difference 
between  apncea  produced  by  plugging  and  that  by  drowning 

not  due  to  submersion,  to  depression  of  temperature, 
or  to  struggles.  ...... 

The  fact  that  animals  do  not  recover  after  so  short  a 
period  of  immersion  is  mainly  due  to  the  entrance  of 
water. 

[Three  other  experiments  were  tried  with  windpipes 
plugged,  after  which  chloroform  was  used.] 

Experiment  43. — A  medium  sized  dog  was  rendered 
insensible  by  chloroform  and  drowned.  It  was  kept  in 
in  the  water  for  24  minutes.  Its  respiratory  efforts  were 
by  no  means  violent,  and  were  in  this  respect  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  the  unchloroformed  dogs. 

[Two  other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  followed, 
which  proved]— 

That  by  simply  depriving  the  animal  of  the  power  of 
making  violent  respiratory  efforts  the  period  during  which 
submersion  may  be  continued,  and  yet  recovery  follow,  is 
at  once  prolonged.  The  value  and  conclusiveness  of  these 
chloroform  experiments,  as  showing  the  essential  connexion 
between  the  early  fatal  result  in  drowned  animals  and  the 
violent  inspiratory  efforts  that  fill  the  lungs  with  water, 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  .... 

Various  means  of  resuscitation  were  employed  in  many 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  Committee,  and  with 
variable  results. 

[Then  follow  seven  experiments,  in  all  of  which,  save 
one,  the  animals  died.] 

Experiment  51. — The  same  dog  as  had  been  previously 
used  in  Experiment  13  was  again  deprived  of  air,  as 
before,  and  on  the  use  of  Dr.  Marcet's  instrument 
1  minute  after  respiration  had  ceased  it  again  recovered. 

[This  poor  dog,  therefore,  recovered  from  death  twice. 
The  Committee  then  say] — 

No  definite  conclusion  concerning  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  methods  of  artificial  respiration  can  be 
drawn  from  these  experiments. 

For  this  subject  the  Committee  would  refer  to  the 
"  Report  of  the  Experiments  upon  the-  Dead  Human 
Body."  
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Many  other  methods  of  resuscitation  which  have  been 
recommended  were  practised,  including  •a.ctual  cautery, 
venesection,  cold  splash,  alternate  application  of  hot  and' 
cold  watei',  galvanism,  puncture  of  the  diaphragm. 

[Twenty-six  experiments  under  this  head  were  tried,  in 
which  the  animals  were  "  suffocated  in  the  usual  way  by 
plugging  their  windpipes,"  and  the  Committee  add] — 

Although  some  of  the  above  means  were  occasionaJJy 
of  manifest  advantage,  no  one  was  of  such  unequivocal 
efficacy  as  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  specially  recom- 
mending its  adoption.— ile/jor^  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
1865,  pp.  31-66. 

[Numerous  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  bodies 
of  deceased  human  beings  which  appear  to  have  yielded 
excellent  results. 

Reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
will  show  that  with  immaterial  modifications  the  method 
originally  introduced  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Silvester  is  still 
in  use  J  such  modifications  having  arisen  out  of  experi-, 
ments  on  dead  human  bodies  alluded  to,  and  were  not 
derived  from  the  foregoing  painful  experiments  on  animals.] 


On  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  above  Report  to  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  the  chairman  of 
the  investigating  committee.  Dr.  Williams,  closed  his  own 
summary  of  proceedings  by  saying  : — "  So  far  then  as  these 
"  experiments  go,  tliey  show  a  great  superiority  of  Dr.  Sil- 
"  vester's  over  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  '  ready  method.'" 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarked  upon  the  great  importance 
of  the  present  discussion  from  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  fact  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
society  had  appointed  a  committee  to  make  scientific  inves- 
tigation, it  might  be  a  precedent  for  future  action.  He 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  society  should  endeavour 
to  accurately  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  results  which 
such  committees  could  produce.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  had  a  committee  amongst  whom  were  men  of  world- 
vtdde  reputation,  and  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  not  of  greater  complexity  than  would  be 
found  in  aU  practical  questions  in  medicine.  The  Report 
must  be  regarded  in  two  aspects :  one  that  of  the  scientific 
facts  which  had  been  elicited ;  the  other  in  their  exact 
application  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  committee  was 
appointed — to  determine  the  best  methods  of  restoring  the 
drowned.  As  to  the  facts,  no  one  could  doubt  their  extent 
and  interest,  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  pains  taken  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
disturbing  causes  ..... 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  practical  object  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  that  the  Report  failed.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  proved  that  any  one  of  their  inquiries  was 
applicable  to  the  drowned  human  subject.  Tlie  time 
during  whicli  a  man  could  be  immersed  in  water  and 
recover  could  not  be  proved  by  experiments  on  dogs,  and 
the  committee  themselves  had  shown  that  all  their  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  drowned  dogs  had  failed.  The 
committee  had  in  one  part  of  the  Report  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  say  how  far  the  Silvester  method  was  fitted 
for  the  restoration  of  tlie  drowned  ;  and  yet  in  their  recom- 
mendations they  advise  the  use  of  this  method  almost 
exclusively,  without  having  in  any  experiment  tried  it, 
under  these  conditions.  The  recommendation  to  place  the 
body  prone  and  allow  fluid  to  run  out  of  the  mouth,  was 
an  old  recommendation ;  but  they  had  inferred  and  not 
proved  its  value,  and  that  only  from  experiments  on 
drowned  dogs  which  they  could  not  resuscitate.  The  ex- 
periments on  dogs  had  shown  that  neither  hot  nor  cold 
water  alone  had  any  value  as  restorative  agents,  but  that 
the  alternative  of  the  two  was  somewhat  useful ;  but  this 
alternative  had  not  been  recommended  for  man  .  • 

Dr.  Webster  said  that  he  thought  the  Silvester  method 
was  the  best,  and  that  the  reconmaendation  was  very  im- 
portant. *  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  lives  of  so  many 
dogs  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  experiments.  He  hoped 
that  in  future,  if  possible,  experiments  on  living  animals 
would  be  avoided  ..... 

Mr.  Charles  Hunter  said  that  as  he  was  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  six  years  ago  conducted  the  experiments 
upon  the  dead  body  for  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  aiid  upon  those 


experiments  the  "  ready  method  "  was  established,  he  felt      App.  IV. 

called  upon  for  a  few  words  in  its  defence.    He  regretted   

that  the  committee  thought  fit  to  condemn  it,  and  observed 
that  if  the  Marshall  Hall  method  after  all  was  a  failure, 
the  long  series  of  experiments  carefully  made  by  him 
(Mr.  Hunter)  with  others  must  go  for  nothing;  and  yet 
the  original  experiments  were  much  more  numerous  than 
those  made  by  this  committee,  and  perfectly  conclusive  in 
their  general  results  to  those  who  made  and  saw  theui. 

Dr.  Williams  would  remark  in  reply  to  some  objections 
made  by  Dr.  Webster  as  to  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
involved  in  these  experiments  that  no  one  experiment  had 
been  undertaken  without  a  definite  and  useful  object ;  that 
animal  suffering  and  life  had  been  spared  as  much  as  was 
possible  in  pursuing  the  inquiry ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that,  when  it  was  considered  how  animal  life  was  hourly  and 
unsparingly  sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  appetite,  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  the  dedication  of  a  few  lives  to 
the  elucidation  of  a  subject  of  real  importance  to  the 
interests  of  humanity. — Lancet,  2,028,  p.  39-40. 


[Other  similar  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Waters, 
and  the  results  communicated  by  Dr.  Sharpey  to  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  May  14th,  1861.] 


The  subjects  of  experiments  were  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits. 
They  were  drowned  in  water  varying  in  tem})erature  from 
40°  to  50"  Fahrenheit,  and  in  one  instance  56°.  On  being 
removed  from  the  water  after  e\'ery  external  symptom  of 
life  had  disappeared,  they  were  opened  by  the  removal  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
heart  could  be  observed  .... 
Thirteen  experiments  were  performed,  twelve  on  rabbits, 
one  on  a  cat.  Of  the  thirteen,  seven  were  put  into  the  hot 
bath ;  of  these  six  died  at  periods  varying  from  two  to 
twenty  hours  after  submersion.  Six  animals  were  left  to 
themselves ;  of  these  four  recovered  and  two  died,  both 
between  the  eighth  and  twentieth  hour  after  submersion. 

The  author  believes  that  the  best  method  of  performing 
artificial  respiration  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Dr.  Babington  was  not  sure  whether  experiments  upon 
dogs  respecting  warm  baths  were  applicable  to  human 
beings.  The  warm  bath  would  probably  be  more  injiuious 
to  asphyxiated  dogs  from  the  fact  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog  was  remarkably  thick,  and  it  was  known  that  he  did 
not  perspire.  He  (Dr.  Babington)  did  not  know  whether 
eats  were  subject  to  perspiration. 

Dr.  Waters  in  reply  said  that  of  the  experiments  he  had 
detailed  some  were  performed  about  four  years  ago.  The 
attention  of  the  profession  was  at  that  period  directed  to 
the  subject  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  He  (the  author) 
at  that  time  brought  the  results  of  his  experiments  in 
reference  to  the  hot  bath  before  the  committee  of  th-; 
Liverpool  Royal  Humane  Society.  This  society  had  pre- 
viously adopted  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of 
London.  The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Humane 
Society  referred  his  plan  to  the  Liverpool  Medical  Society 
for  their  opinion.  The  result  was  that  the  plan  was  re- 
commended, and  it  was  therefore  adopted.  Unfortunately 
no  record  whatever  had  been  kept  of  the  cases  thus  treated, 
so  that  no  practical  test  of  the  working  of  the  method  was 

attainable  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Erichsen 

and  those  performed  by  himself  tended  to  prove  that  the 
heart  contracted  for  some  time  after  complete  asphyxia.- — 
Br.  Waters,  Lancet,  No.  1,969,  p.  513  and  514. 

[After  all  these  valuable  experunents  the  learned  Doctor 
comes  to  the  following  honest,  sensible,  conclusion.] 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  deviation  of  the 
heart's  beat  in  asphyxia,  and  the  possibility  of  restoring 
animation  in  the  affection,  it  is  very  desirable  that  if  we 
err  we  should  err  on  the  right  side.  It  is  better  that  we 
should  make  fifty  ineffectual  attempts  to  save  life,  acting  on 
the  supposition  of  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  heart's  beat, 
than  that  we  should  suffer  one  life  to  be  lost  by  allowing 
the  opposite  assumption  to  paralyse  our  efforts. — Dr.  Waters 
Lancet,  No.  1,977,  p.  60. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOKT  OF 


B. 

EVIDENCE  OF  PROLONGED  PAIN. 

[Some  of  the  following  show  pain  only  for  a  short  time,  but  they  could  not  well  be  eliminated  from  the  series  in  which 

they  appear.] 


This  pamphlet  contains  the  results  obtained  by  burning 
and  scalding  about  thirty  dogs,  in  regard  to,  1st,  the  local 
temperature  produced  by  burning  certain  substances  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  2nd,  the  manner  in  vvhich  this 
local  increase  of  temperature  extends  over  neighbouring 
parts,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  increased  temperature 
dies  off;  3rd,  the  histological  alterations  produced  locally 
and  genera  Uy  by  burns  and  scalds.  Medium  sized  dogs 
alone  were  made  use  of.  Some  of  these  were  narcotised 
by  the  injection  of  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  into 
the  crural  vein,  and  others  by  chloroform  inhalations. 
The  latter  method  was  employed  when  the  blood  was  to 
be  examined,  the  former  in  other  cases.  The  burns  were 
produced  by  sponging  the  chest  and  bellies  of  the  dogs 
with  oil  of  turpentine  live  or  ten  times  in  quick  succession, 
setting  fire  to  it  each  time,  the  scalds  by  pouring  over 
similar  parts  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  nine  times  in 
quick  succession. 

The  results  obtained  were  :— 1st,  all  the  dogs  died  either 
in  a  few  hours  or  at  the  latest  after  five  days. 

2nd.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  skin  corresponding  in 
position  and  extent  to  that  burned,  had  no  injurious  effect 
on  three  dogs  on  which  it  was  performed.  For  the  fi.rst 
few  days  the  wound  was  covered  with  sponge,  no  attention 
was  subsequently  paid  them,  and  the  wounds  healed  most 
kindly. 

3rd.  In  three  cases  the  burned  portion  of  skin  was 
excised  two,  five,  and  fourteen  hours  after  the  burning. 
All  the  three  dogs  died  24  hours  after  the  'bwvnmg.— Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal,  1868-9,  p.  1026. 


To  a  third  I  gave  193  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  within 
the  hour,  but  warded  off  immediate  death  by  means  of 
strychnine.  The  animal  died  in  six  weeks.  On  making 
the  post-mortem  ' examination,  I  found  slight  congestion 
of  the  dura  mater,  but  severe  congestion  of  the  liver,  which 
was  black,  and  literally  rotten.  The  intestine  was  also 
severely  congested,  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
action  of  the  strychnine.  In  this  case  a  large  amount  of 
alcohol  was  kept  in  the  blood  of  the  rabbit  by  artificial 
means  (equal  to  seven  to  eight  pints  in  an  ordinary  sized 
man).  The  result  was,  that  there  was  not  oxygen  avail- 
able to  the  extent  required  for  its  rapid  combustion  and 
elimination ;  hence  the  severe  mischief  set  up  by^  its 
presence. — Mr.  Lucas,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  724, 
p.  612. 


Good  results  are  yielded  more  easily  by  a  feverish  than 
by  a  healthy  animal.  For  these  experiments  strong 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  or  dogs  of  the  same  origin  and'  of  the 
same  quality  have  been  used.  Under  their  skin  some 
cubic  centimeter  of  ichor  or  putrifying  blood  was  injected. 
After  thus  proceeding,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  rises 
several  degrees,  and  all  the  symptoms  appear  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  human  beings  suffering  irom  putrid  fever. 
If  the  quality  of  the  poisonous  substance  be  right  the 
animal  expires  in  a  few  days. — Nature,  216,  p.  132.  ■ 


The  author.  Dr.  Moritz  Roth  Greipwold,  could  not 
succeed  in  producing  ulcers  by  tying  or  occluding  vessels, 
but  in  a  number  of  rabbits  he  produced  ulcers,  closely 
resembling  the  ordinary  perforating  ulcers,  by  adminis- 
tering a  small  fragment  of  lunar  caustic,  the  ulcers  were 
mostly  along  the  lesser  curvature  and  the  back  wall. 
When  examined  within  a  few  days  of  the  administration 
of  the  dose  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  was  found 
swollen  and  inflamed. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Yol.  18. 
p.  951. 


Physiologists  have  been  accustomed  to  examine  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals  to  determine 
the  laws  that  regulate  its  movements.  Dr.  Hope  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  on  frogs  and  on  turtles,  to 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
contract  and  dilate  ;  and  Professor  MuUer,  of  Berlin,  from 
the  observations  he  made  on  the  movement  of  the  heart  in 
frogs,  states  a  general  law  respecting  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart.    Oesterreicher  placed  a  body  on  the  heart  of  a  frog 


heavy  enough  to  press  it  flat,  but  sufficiently  small  to 
allow  the  heart  to  be  observed,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
body  was  lifted  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but 
that  during  its  extension  it  remained  flat ; 
and  Dr.  John  Reid  endorses  the  opinion  as  a  legitimate 
deduction  applicable  to  warm-blooded  animals,  and  physi- 
ologists still  continue  to  pursue  their  investigations  in  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

Page  412.  We  consider  then  that  we  have  proceeded  on 
sound  physiological  principles  in  the  series  of  experiments 
that  we  instituted  on  the  denuded  heart  of  turtles  during 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  season,  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  these  animals  afford  a  much  better  field  for 
investigating  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arriving  at  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  sounds  than  is 
obtained  from  the  denuded  heart  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
In  the  warm-blooded,  as  in  the  dog  and  ass,  the  operation 
of  laying  open  the  thorax  and  denuding  the  heart  produces 
a  great  shock  on  the  system,  and  the  fact  that  you  require 
to  maintain  artificial  respiration  to  continue  your  investi- 
gations for  any  length  of  time,  interferes  materially  with 
the  action  of  the  heart,  rendering  it  weak  and  irregular, 
and  the  sounds  indistinctly  heard.  But  in  turtles  the 
effect  of  the  operation  on  the  action  of  the  denuded  heart 
appears  but  slight. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  high  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate  with  energy  and  in  a  normal  and  regular 
manner  after  being  exposed,  and  the  animal  will  survive 
for  several  days,  affording  an  ample  field  to  observe  true 
action  and  investigate  the  cause  of  the  sounds. — Dr.  Paton, 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1873-4,  pp.  407-12. 


Who  would  have  supposed  that  a  rat's  tail  after  removal 
of  the  skin  might  be  kept  in  a  glass  tube  for  62  hours  at 
15-17°  Fahr. ;  or  kept  for  a  still  longer  period  in  moist  air 
at  121°  Fahr. ;  or  after  being  subjected  to  a  temperature 
.'31°  below  the  freezing  point ;  or,  finally,  after  being  dried 
in  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube  for  three  days,  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
1 75°  Fahr.  in  a  hot  air  chamber,  and  again  enclosed  in  a 
glass  tube  for  four  days, — who  would  have  supposed  that 
the  unfortunate  tail  might  be  subjected  to  such  a  treatment 
and  yet  live  on  its  being  placed  below  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  a  rat.  These  remarkable  facts  regarding  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues  have  been  ascertained. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results  of  two 
such  experiments.  |  Amjjutating  tails  of  animals  and 
afterwards  engrafting  them  on  other  animals.]  In  one  the 
revived  tail  had  been  frozen  ;  in  the  other  it  had  been  kept 
in  moist  air  for  three  days  at  121°  Fahr. ;  on  the  animals 
being  injected  it  was  found  that  there  was  free  vascular 
communication  between  the  engrafted  tail  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  He  moreover  finds  that  the  tissues 
which  have  been  subjected  to  such  modifying  influences  are 
liable  to  fall  into  certain  diseased  conditions,  the  progress 
of  which  may  l)e  traced  by  killing  the  animal  at  different 
stages.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  research  he  is  still 
engaged.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  joining  together 
animals,  not  only  of  the  same,  but  of  different  species,  not 
not  only  rats  to  rats,  but  actually  a  rat  to  a  cat.  He 
effected  this  by  denuding  corresponding  parts  of  their  sides, 
and  then  uniting  by  means  of  sutures  the  skin  of  the  one 
animal  to  that  of  the  other,  and  tying  the  two  animals 
together  so  as  to  prevent  their  tearing  themselves  apart. 
The  practical  importance  of  such  researches  does  not  require 
to  be  dwelt  upon. — Dr.  Rutherford,  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1867,  p.  163. 


His  investigations  have  extended  over  many  years; 
and  he  has  experimented  upon  cats,  rabbits,  crows,  fowls, 
pigeons,  and  various  small  birds.  Of  all  these  he  finds 
young  cats  the  best  adapted  for  research,  as  the  nerve 
trunks  in  those  animals  contain  very  little  connective  tissue 
in  their  interior.  The  mode  of  operating  consisted  either 
in  dividing  the  nerve  with  the  knife,  or  in  applying  a  fine 
silk  ligature  for  a  few  moments,  which  is  almost  equally 
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efficacious  in  cutting  through  the  axis  cylinders.  The 
changes  induced  were  examined  at  various  intervals  of  time 
ranging  from  two  hours  to  six  months,  and  both  in  the 
fresh  state  and  after  maceration  in  different  preserving 
fluids.— LaMce/;,  No.  2,560,  p.  421. 


Vulpian  removed  com])letely  this  ganglion  in  dogs,  on 
the  left  side.  At  the  end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  the 
animals  were  curarised  and  artificial  respiration  kept  up. 
The  skin  and  subjacient  tissues  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  were  stimulated  by  strong  induced  currents.  Each 
time  the  pupil  on  the  left  side  dilated  a  little  from  the 
quarter  to  a  third  of  its  radius.— Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Vhysiology,  1873,  p.  398. 


After  extirpating  the  superior  cervical  ganghon  in  a  dog, 
it  was  curarised  after  the  lapse  of  from  10  to  15  days. 
Artificial  respiration  was  kept  up,  and  the  skin  of«  the 
abdomen  and  hinder  extremities  were  stimulated  with 
strong  induced  currents,  each  time  both  the  pupils  became 
dilated,  even  that  corresponding  to  the  side  operated  on, 
and  which  is  iner\  ated  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion 
(a  part  of  the  sympathetic  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
extirpation).— Jo'terwoZ  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  No- 
vember 1874,  p.  214. 


A.  Binder  excised  a  piece  (1'5  c.  m.  in  length)  of  the 
left  cervical  sympathetic  from  a  half-grown  rabbit. 

In  about  a  month  the  rabbit  had  grown  just  as  the  other 
rabbits,  and  appeared  quite  sound.  The  left  pupil  was 
only  half  as  large  as  the  right,  and  the  left  eyeball  projected 
much  less  from  the  orbital  cavity  than  the  right.  The  left 
ear  was  distinctly  broader  and  larger  than  the  right,  and 
was  more  hyperaemic  and  warmer. 

In  a  fortnight  later  the  difference  in  size  was  more 
striking. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  November 
1874,  p.  214. 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Heiberg's  (of  Christiania)  paper  on  the 
regeneration  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  leads  off  the 
serial,  contains  several  points. 

His  mode  of  procedure  was  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  with  a  cataract  needle  in  animals  (frogs,  birds, 
rats,)  and  after  the  lapse  of  from  18  to  40  hours  to  remove 
the  eye.— Lawcrt,  No.  2,601,  p,  197- 


If  one  continues  to  administer  a  daily  dose  of  alcohol 
sufficient  to  bring  on  intoxication,  one  remarks  in  the  dog 
from  about  the  fifteenth  day  a  nervous  excitability  of  quite 
]ieculiar  character.  The  animal  is  melancholy  and  uneasy ; 
he  listens,  the  least  noise  makes  him  start ;  when  the  door 
is  opened,  seized  with  fright  he  runs  and  crouches  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room  ;  he  no  longer  responds  when 
patted,  he  runs  away  and  tries  to  bite  when  one  attempts  to 
take  hold  of  him,  and  utters  sharp  cries  at  the  mere  threat 
of  blows.  This  irrital)le  and  timid  condition  increases  each 
day,  and  from  the  end  of  the  first  month,  illusions  and 
hallucinations  becoming  added  to  it,  it  is  transformed  into 
a  veritable  delirium.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  utters 
plaintive  moans,  or  even  whilst  all  is  quiet  he  begins  to 
Ijark,  the  cries  becoming  louder  and  more  frequent  as  if 
an  enemy  were  approaching ;  speaking  or  calling  does  not 
reassure  him,  one  must  interfere  with  a  light.  At  last, 
during  tlie  day  he  growls  without  cause ;  then,  thinking 
that  he  is  pursued,  he  cries  out,  runs  scared  hither  and 
thither,  with  his  head  turned  back  and  snapping  in  the 
air. — Dr.  Magnan,  The  Lancet,  No.  2,664,  p.  411. 


At  a  recent  seance  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  however, 
Mr.  Ranvier  adduced  certain  experiments,  which,  if  they  do 
not  absolutely  disprove  the  ordinarily  received  views,  at 
least  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  suspicion  with  which 
we  should  regard  all  traditional  dogmas,  however  higli  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  supported. 

Tlie  views  above  mentioned  seem  to  date  from  the  ex- 
periments made  by  our  counti'yman  Richard  Lower,  who, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Heart  and  on  the  Colour  and  Move- 
ment of  the  131ood,"  first  showed  that  tying  the  vena  cava 
was  followed  by  ascites,  and  ligature  of  the  jugular  veins  by 
aedema  of  the  head,  with  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  tears, 
resembling,  as  he  says,  the  salivation  produced  by  mercury, 
terminating  in  two  days  in  suffocation.        .  , 

Mr.  Ranvier,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  accepted  views  on  the  subject,  and  proceeded  to 
repeat  the  second  experiment  of  Lower.  He  tied  tlie  two 
jugular  veins  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  iu  a  dog  and 
in  a  rabbit.  To  his  surprise,  however,  these  animals  pre- 
sented no  discharge  of  tears,  no  salivation,  nor  any  ajdema 
of  the  head.  In  other  experiments  he  ligatured  the  femoral 
vein  immediately  below  the  crural  ring  in  the  dog ;  but 
here  again  no  aedema  occurred  either  on  the  day  of  opera- 
tion or  at  any  subsequent  period.  Tliese  results  conse- 
quently were  in  accordance  with  those  observed  by  Hodgson 
in  man.  Lastly,  he  ajiplied  the  ligature  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  but  still  no  aedema  occurred.  He  then  conceived  the 
idea  of  favouring  the  production  of  dropsy  by  paralysing  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  recalling  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  M.  Claude  Bernard  he  divided  the  sciatic 
nerve  on  one  side  in  a  dog  whose  vena  cava  inferior  had 
previously  been  tied.  On  this  side  a  considerable  degree 
of  aedema  immediately  supervened,  whilst  the  opposite  bind 
limb  remained  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

This  remarkable  experiment  was  performed  three  times, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  the  same  results.  From  these 
experiments  iM.  Ranvier  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  mere  ligature  of  the  veins  does  not  in  the  dog 
at  least  produce  aedema,  but  that  after  obliteration  of  tlie 
veins,  dropsy  may  be  caused  by  section  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves. — Lancet,  No.  2,428,  page  383. 


Dr.  Tschaussow  has  lately  made  some  observations  of 
interest  on  the  inflannnatory  ])rocess  as  ol)served  after 
ligature  of  the  artery  supplying  the  inflamed  part,  and  his 
results  are  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Centralblatt. 
He  remarks  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  several 
stages  of  an  acute  inflammation  proceed  with  such  ra])idity 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  their  limits. 
It  was  therefore  suggested  by  Dr.  Samuel  that  means 
should  be  adopted  by  which  the  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion might  be  retarded,  and  to  this  end  it  was  practicable 
either  to  apply  cold  or  to  ligature  the  artery  supplying  the 
part  witli  blood.  These  suggestions  were  carried  out  hy 
Dr.  Samuel  himself  to  a  certain  extent.  The  part  in- 
vestigated was,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  ear  of  the 
rabbit,  and  in  this  inflammation  was  established,  after 
ligature  of  the  common  carotid  or  auricular  arteries,  by  tlie 
rubbing  in  of  croton  oil.  Dr.  Samuel  found  that  in  the 
first  stage  (\vithin  twenty-four  liours)  of  acute  inflammation 
there  first  occurred  retardation,  and  subsequently  arrest, 
of  the  venous  circulation  ;  white  "  vesicle  "  appeared  in  the 
veins.  Then  followed  a  second  stage,  characterised  by 
congestion  of  the  arteries,  which  previously  presented  no 
visible  change  whatever.  This  was  followed  ])y  intense 
arterial  congestion  with  exudation,  cloudiness,  and  s  welling 
of  the  tissue.  By  means  of  this  secondary  congestion  the 
arrest  of  the  circulation  was  overcome,  oi",  if  not  overcome, 
the  death  of  the  part  was  the  result. — Lancet,  1869 
No.  2,416,  p.  849. 


"What  we  see  in  the  dog,  in  sortie  cases,  after  intravenous.  Ablation  of  the  cerebellum  is  therefore  equivalent,  for  a 

subcutaneous,  or  stomachal  injections  of  essence  of  absinthe  time,  to  extensive  irritation  of  the  organ,  but  this  gradually 

isas  follows: — In  the  interval  between  two  epileptic  attacks,  subsides,  and  in  those  that  long  survive  the  effects  of  the 

and  sometimes  before  the  convulsive  symptoms,  or  even  operation  may  wholly  disappear.     The  only  permanent 

without  convulsions,  the  animal  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  change  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  he  has  seen  is,  that  in  all  the 

delirium.    Allot  a  sudden  he  erects  himself  on  his  paws,  birds  there  is  an  incapability  of  prolonged  exertion,  the 

the  hair  bristles,  the  look  becomes  wild,  the  eyes  injected  animals  tiring  much  sooner  than  their  uninjured  fellows, 

and  brilliant,  staring  at  some  particular  spot  where  there  but  beyond  this,  no  locomotor  defect,  no  alteration  either 

is   nothing  apparent  to  draw   his  attention ;  he  barks  in  sensibility  or  in  the  sphere  of  emotional  activities  is 

furiously,  advances  and  retires  as  before  an  enemy,  with  perceptible.    Vomiting    is   an  occasional  but  transitory 

open  mouth  he  throws  his  head  suddenly  forwards,  and  symptom.     Diarrhcea   commonly  follows   ablation,  and 

immediately  shuts  his  jaws  and  shakes  them  from  side  to  persists  for  a  week  or  more. 

side,  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  his  prey  in  pieces.    This  attack  After  having  concluded  these  investigations.  Dr.  Mitchell 

of  delirium  may  recur  several  times;  tlien  the  effects  pass  examined  the  effects  of  freezing  the  various  parts  of  the 

off,  and  the  animal  becomes  quite  calm. — Dr.  Magnan,  nervous  system,  and  found  that  complete  refrigeration  of 

Lf(»ce?,  No.  2,664,  p.  41 1.                        '  the  cervical  region  of  birds  induced  asphyxia  by  paralysis 

  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  but    mere   chilling  produced 

gasping  respiration,  convulsions,  backward  movements, 
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App.  IV.      and  other  symptoms  which  strongly  reminded  him  of  the 

  effects   of  "  cerebellar   lesions.    Freezing  the  cerebellum 

induced  precisely  similar  symptoms,  and  this  he  attributes 
■  to  the  congestion  which  cold  secondarily  occasions  acting 
as  an  irritant  along  the  plane  of  junction  of  the  frozen  with 
the  unaffected  parts,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  direct  irritation  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  with 
capsicum  occasions  the  backward  movements  after  some 
hours,  the  effect  being  also  rather  persistent.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell made  the  remarkable  discovery,  that  cold  applied 
suddenly  to  definite  tracts  of  skins  in  pigeons  gives  rise  to 
exactly  the  same  retrogressive  movements  as  when  the. 
correspondent  spinal  regions  are  frozen,  and  when  the  right 
or  left  side  of  the  crop  was  fi-ozen,  the  pigeon  walked  to  the 
side  opposite  to  that  frozen.  But  a  still  more  curious  point 
remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  in  animals  from  whom 
the  cerebellum  had  been  removed  the  effects  of  congelation 
and  of  irritants  were  still  the  same,  the  birds  being  yet 
capable  of  exhibiting  in  perfection  the  retrogressive  acts, 
convulsions,  and  lateral  walking. — Lancet,  1869,  No.  2,393, 
p.  57. 


In  a  memoir  recently  published  by  Herr  Dr.  Zalesky, 
this  physiologist  records  some  experiments  which  seem  to 
prove  that  urea  is  found  in  the  kidneys,  and  not  in  the 
blood.  He  removed  the  kidneys  fi-om  various  animals, 
and  examined  the  blood  subsequently  for  urea,  but  with- 
out finding  larger  traces  than  usual.  In  animals,  however, 
in  which  (without  removing  the  kidneys)  he  placed  a 
ligature  upon  the  ureters,  he  found  the  proportion  of  urea 
in  the  blood  largely  increased,  as  the  consequence  of 
several  experiments  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals. — 
Lancet,  No.  2,218,  p.  239. 


Experiment  6. — A  very  large  and  powerful  dog,  in 
admirable  condition,  was  subject  to  a  rigid  fast  for  seventy- 
two  hours,  three  full  days. — Dr.  Hurley,  Lancet,  No.  1,938, 
p.  388. 


Dr.  Harley  briefly  related  several  of  the  expeririients  he 
had  performed,  some  of  which  lasted  but  twenty-five 
minutes,  while  others  had  extended  over  a  period  of  eighty 
days.  In  the  first  case,  one  grain  of  common  arsenic  was 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  cat ;  in  three  minutes 
convulsions  commenced,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  animal  was  dead.  In  the  case  referred  to 
where  the  animal  lived  eighty  days,  the  dose  was  gradually 
increased  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  ;  in  all 
forty-nine  grains  of  the  poison  were  taken,  and  at  death 
the  animal  presented  in  a  marked  degree  the  effects  of 
chronic  poisoning. 

In  reference  to  experiments  on  animals  the  author  said 
that  he  did  not  pretend  that  poison  could  produce  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  in  man.  There  was,  however,  probably 
greater  similarity  than  was  generally  supposed.  He 
thought  that  as  a  rule  the  mineral  poisons  acted  on  animals 
in  the  same  way  as  on  man. — Dr.  Harley,  Lancet,  No.  1,995, 
p.  499.  [See  '  Langley,  p.,  7,  Marcet,  Thorowgood,  and 
Lancet,  p.  25,  Yeo,  p.  38,  and  Moore  and  Reynolds,  p.  39.] 


I  have  also  ascertained  that  in  frogs  rendered  blind  these 
experiments  give  the  same  results. — Dr.  Brown  Sequard, 
Lancet,  No.  1,818,  p.  4. 


Dr.  Soutougnine  (physician  to  the  Cesarewitch)  also 
injected  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  with 
thie  effect  of  causing  bloody  urine,  wasting  and  death. — 
♦   Dr.  Madge,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  680,  p.  42. 


In  the  first  eleven  cases  blood  of  various  kinds  of  animals 
was  transfused,  in  all  cases  defibrinated.  The  blood  of 
dogs  was  transfused  in  two  cats,  and  in  seven  dogs  the 
blood  of  calves  was  transfused,  cat's  blood  was  thrown  into 
one  dog,  and  dog's  blood  into  a  slieep.  In  two  cases  in 
dogs,  death  took  place  from  twenty  to  twenty -two  hours 
after  transfusion  of  calf's  blood  ;  and  the  author  in  one  case 
attributed  the  death  to  paralysis  of  the  heart,  whilst  in  the 
second  there  was  oedema  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  In  all 
the  rest  of  the  cases  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood 
by  different  species  of  animals  was  not  only  well  borne,  but 
it  gave  the  animals  strength,  like  the  blood  of  their  own 
species.  The  author  found  the  foreign  blood  to  be  assimi- 
lated in  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours. 

In  eight  cases,  again,  the  leg  of  a  dog  was  amputated 
and  great  anaemia  was  caused.  In  the  space  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes  after  the  amjjutation  defiljrinised  blood  from 
calves  or  sheep  was  injected.  In  all  cases  death  was  the 
result  from  hsemorrhage  from  the  stump.  Of  two  dogs  which 


had  blood  transfused  into  them  twenty-foui'  hours  after 
amputation,  the  fu-st  outlived  the  operation,  whilst  the 
second  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  acute  purulent  oedema 
and  of  septicaemia.  In  one  case  transfusion  of  defibrinated 
calf's  blood  was  made  two  and  a  half  days  before  the 
operation,  and  it  got  well  in  twelve  days. — The  Doctor, 
May  1st  1874,  p.  81. 


From  his  paper  we  learn  that  Dr.  G.  R.  Cutter  has 
informed  him  of  some  experiments  made  in  Arnold's 
laboratory,  Heidelberg,  on  dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs,  the 
retinal  vessels  being  measured  before,  during,  and  after  the 
administration  of  quinine.  A  gradual  but  marked  dimu- 
nution  of  the  arteries  took  place.  Before  death  they 
became  mere  threads ;  the  veins  were  also  diminished  in 
diameter ;  the  animals  often  became  blind ;  and  the  retina 
was  anasmic  in  the  highest  degree.  Inflammatory  dilatation 
was  lessened,  and  the  wandering  of  the  corpuscles  retarded. 

Chirone's  experiments  further  show  that  quinine  exer- 
cises a  powerful  influence  over  the  heart.  A  frog  poisoned 
with  the  drug  is  able  to  leap  or  jump  a  considerable  time 
after  the  heart  has  been  arrested  in  full  diastole. — The 
Doctor,  October  1st  1875,  pp.  189-90. 


In  order  to  test  the  statement  of  Reitz  and  Oertel  that 
true  croupous  inflammation  can  be  excited  by  dropping 
ammonia  mto  the  atr  passages  of  animals,  H.  Meyer  intro- 
duced into  the  air  tubes  of  dogs  and  rabbits  a  solution 
containing  in  each  100  cubic  centimetres  8"96  grammes  of 
ammonia,  eight  to  ten  drops  being  used  for  dogs,  and  fi-om 
three  to  six  for  rabbits.  He  then  investigated  the  changes 
found  either  on  killing  the  animals,  or  on  their  spontaneous 
death,  which  took  place  generally  within  a  period  varying 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  From  two  to 
five  hours  after  the  injection,  the  mucous  membrane 
became  swollen  and  red,  and  studded  with  numerous 
ecchymoses ;  colourless  blood  corpuscles  lay  around  the 
vessels.  From  the  surface,  a  fine  membrane  could  be  raised, 
consisting  essentially  of  epithelial  cells  ;  under  it,  the  base- 
ment membrane  lay  exposed.  The  epithelial  cells  had 
undergone  very  various  changes  of  form,  being  partly  cup- 
shaped,  with  an  opaque  granular  protoplasm,  without  cilia ; 
most  of  them,  however,  were  reduced  to  fi-agments.  Along 
with  them  were  a  few  pus  corpuscles  and  a  few  fungous 
growths  of  the  most  various  forms.  The  whole  was  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  mucus  which,  under  the  action  of 
alcohol,  formed  a  fine  network  or  ran  into  nuclei.  The 
trachea  was  filled  with  bloody  mucus  as  far  as  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  was 
pale  and  cedematous.  After  ten  hours  the  frothy  secretion 
was  replaced  by  a  muco-purulent  one,  becoming  pm-ely 
purulent  in  the  deeper  part;  the  false,  membrane  was 
yellower,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  roimd  cells; 
nucleated  adipose  cells,  free  nuclei,  fat  nuclei,  cryptogamic 
growths,  and  mucus.  Under  the  action  of  hardening 
materials,  the  latter  formed  a  delicate  trellis-work,  which, 
with  its  enclosed  cells,  closely  resembled  the  network  pre- 
sent in  croup.  The  mucous  membrane  was  enormously 
hyperti'ophied,  and  presented  an  increased  infilfration  of 
proliferating  cells.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
was  pale  and  remarkably  swollen ;  the  epithelium  was  in 
part  fatty.  If  the  animals  died  or  were  killed  when  the 
disease  was  at  its  highest  point,  the  air  tubes  were  found  to 
be  lined  with  a  nearly  tubular  membrane,  from  half  a 
centimetre  to  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  extending  nearly  as 
far  as  the  bifurcation,  and  ending  here  in  a  dirty  yellow 
puriform  mass. — British  Medical  Journal,  No.  707j  p.  82. 


Dr.  Chrzonzewski  details  some  experiments  in  the 
Wiener  Med.  Wochenschrift.  The  anus  and  urethra 
being  covered  up,  and  in  thick-haired  animals  the  skin 
shaved,  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia, 
the  animal  died  in  eighteen  to  twenty  hours ;  in  one  per 
cent,  of  strychnia,  in  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours ;  in  one 
per  cent,  of  nicotine,  in  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours ;  in 
two  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  potassium  at  2°  C,  in  a  half 
to  one  third  of  an  hour ;  more  quickly  at  a  higher 
temperature  .  .  .  .  • 

In  order  to  test  the  method  of  aljsorption  such  experi- 
ments as  the  following  were  instituted  : — Ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium  was  injected  into  the  vein  of  a  dog,  and  the 
animal  placed  in  a  bath  containing  an  iron  salt,  in  three  to 
five  hours  the  veins  and  capillaries  of  the  skin  were  stahied 
an  intense  blue,  the  cellular  tissue  remaining  colourless. — 
The  Doctor,  A])ril  1st,  1872,  p.  70. 
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The  cause  of  death  after  the  skin  of  animals  has  been 
covered  with  varnish  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  ascribed  to  asphyxia,  reduction  of 
temperature,  retention  of  perspiration,  &c.  Dr.  Feinberg 
has  repeated  the  experiments,  and  he  considers  that  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  a  general  dilatation  of  the  entire 
vessels  of  the  body.— TAe  Doctor,  February  1st,  1875,  p.  36. 


Dr.  Proegler  experimented  on  rabbits  by  suppressing 
the  function  of  the  skin  by  painting  them  partly  over 
either  with  oil,  gam,  varnish,  &c.,  or  producing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  by  croton  oil  and  turpentine.  He  experi- 
mented on  thirteen  rabbits.  Two  of  them  died  after  forty 
hours,  four  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. — Mr.  Pardon, 
Doctor,  February  1st,  1872,  p.  39. 

The  Lancet,  No.  2,713,  contains  an  article  approving 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  SokolofF  on  rabbits  and  dogs  by 
painting  their  skins,  after  these  had  been  denuded  of  hair, 
with  substances  to  prevent  transudation  of  moisture. 

Various  varnishes  were  employed,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  most  satisfactory  application  Was  a  tliick  oil.  A  com- 
parison of  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  showed 
that  the  efPect  on  the  internal  temperature  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  area  of  the  skin  on  which  the  application  was 
made.  If  the  application  was  a  very  partial  one,  during 
the  first  days  there  was  either  a  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature (in  the  dog)  or  a  slight  fall  (in  the  rabbit)  but  the 
deviation  from  the  normal  was  never  considerable.  Sub- 
sequently, there  was  a  slight  rise,  followed  by  a  fall,  and 
simultaneously  a  series  of  symptoms  indicated  the  com- 
mencement of  serious  organic  mischief,  general  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  evidence  of  weakened  heart,  dyspnasa, 
&c.,  and  these  symptoms  continued  till  death. — Lancet, 
No.  2,713,  p.  318. 


He  has  thus  removed  from  rats  and  dogs,  after  opening 
the  abdomen,  a  part  of  the  liver  by  means  of  a  galvano- 
caustic  knife.  By  proceeding  slowly  there  was  no  bleeding, 
and  the  animals  completely  recovered. 

The  autopsy  of  these  animals  was  made  three  weeks  after 
the  operation.  We  found  in  a  rat  from  which  a  notable 
part  of  the  liver  had  been  removed,  and  which  had  not 
presented  any  symptom  of  jaundice,  the  liver  quite  healthy 
and  in  the  part  cut  numerous  and  strong  adhesions  to  the 
stomach  and  a  part  of  the  intestines. 

We  also  removed  a  portion  of  the  kidney  from  two  dogs. 
In  one  we  cut  the  kidney  through  almost  its  entire  length, 
opening  up  the  pelves.  It  was  impossible  quite  to  obliterate 
these,  and  as  the  urine  dropped  into  the  peritoneum  the 
animal  died  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  other  dog  we 
made  a  very  deep  cut  in  the  cortical  part,  without  opening 
the  pelvis.  This  dog  lived  ten  days  without  presenting 
symptoms  of  gravity,  on  the  tenth  day  it  fell  sick  and  died 
rapidly. 

With  other  ideas,  but  always  in  order  to  show  the 
innocuity  of  galvano-cautery,  we  pierced  right  through  the 
thorax  of  a  guinea  pig  with  a  large  needle,  and  at  once 
cauterised  this  wound  in  the  lung  by  means  of  a  platinum 
thread  made  red  hot  by  the  galvanic  current. — Dr.  Onimus' 
Lectures,  The  Doctor,  June  1st  1874,  p.  104. 


When  rabbits  are  starved,  glycogen  disappears  fi-om  the 
li\'er.  In  such  rabbits  jjuncture  of  the  fom'th  ventricle 
does  not  produce  diabetes.  After  a  few  injections  of  cane 
sugar  into  the  stomach  of  starved  rabbits,  glycogen  re- 
appears in  the  liver.  Injections  of  water,  albumen,  or  fat, 
have  not  this  effect.  If  the  fourth  ventricle  be  punctured 
before  the  injection,  no  glycogen  appears  in  the  liver,  and 
no  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine.  Poisoning  by  woorara 
produces  diabetes  in  starved  rabbits,  although  puncture 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  does  not.  After  poisoning  by 
woorara,  injections  of  sugar  into  the  stomach  do  not 
produce  glycogen  in  the  liver,  but  sugar  is  abundantly 
found  in  the  urine. — Dr.  T.  L.  Brwiton,  British  Medical 
Journal,  No.  686,  p.  222. 


Dr.  Pavy,  in  his  lectures  on  diabetes,  mentioned 
that,  when  he  divided  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic,  he  could,  at  will,  produce  diabetes 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  subjects  of  the  operation  under  obser- 
vation for  any  length  of  time,  because  they  aU  died 
in  a  few  days  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  The  same 
lesion  which   ])roduced   the   diabetes,   caused   also  the 
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inflammatory  affections  of  the  lung. — Mr.  Moon,  British  App.  IV 
Medical  Journal,  No.  691,  p.  428.   1_ 


Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  (of  Edinburgh)  contributed  some 
"  New  Investigations  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  Bile 
secreted  by  the  Liver,  and  how  far  this  is  influenced  by 
Mecurials."  He  stated  that  although  much  had  been 
written  regarding  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  the  action 
of  mercurials  upon  it,  very  little  exact  information  existed 
on  the  subject.  Last  winter  a  committee  was  formed  in 
Edinburgh  to  re-investigate  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  in 
health,  and  after  the  administration  of  mercurials.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  Professors  Christison  and 
Maclagan,  Drs.  Hogers,  Rutherford,  Gamgee,  Frazer,  and 
Professor  Bennett,  the  chairman  and  reporter.  After 
studying  all  that  had  been  previously  published  by  authors, 
the  committee  made  further  experiments  on  dogs,  animals 
best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  results  of  four  series  of 
these  experiments  were  given  as  to  the  amount  of  bile 
secreted,  with  and  without  mercury.  In  each  case  the 
weight  of  the  animal  was  taken,  a  biliary  fistula  formed, 
the  amount  of  food  taken  and  analysed,  and  the  secretion 
of  bile  for  twenty-four  hours  measured.  —  The  Lancet, 
No.  2,299,  p.  375. 


Of  these,  the  mercury  report  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett, 
which  had  also  been  brought  forward  at  Oxford,  and  was 
now  again  submitted  to  medical  criticism,  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  ...... 

And  we  are  informed  that  there  was  an  indisputably 
superior  weight  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  conclusions 
expressed  in  the  report,  namely,  that  in  dogs  mercury  is 
entirely  incapable  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile,  and 
that  the  analogy  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  our  con- 
cluding the  same  of  its  operation  in  man.  Now,  in  com- 
menting on  this  conclusion,  and  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  against  it  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere, 
we  must  in  the  first  place  express  our  entire  conviction 
that  the  experiments  themselves  were  performed  with  an 
amount  of  care  and  labour  which  renders  them  perfectly 
reliable,  and  for  which  Drs.  A.  Gamgee  and  Fraser  deserve 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  profession.  It  seems  to  us  esta- 
blished beyond  a  doubt  that  mercury  never  increases,  and 
that  in  large  doses  it  seriously  diminishes,  the  flow  of  bile 
in  healthy  dogs.  And  in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  about  the  infeasibility  of  arguments  drawn  from 
experiments  on  dogs  (objections  which  are  chiefly  put 
forward  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  experimenta- 
tion on  animals,  as  Dr.  Gamgee  rightly  observed),  we  con- 
sider that  the  inference  of  a  similar  ineffectiveness  of 
mercury  as  a  cholagogue  to  healthy  human  beings  is  quite 
legitimate. — Lancet,  No.  2,348,  p.  285. 


Professor  Bennett  read  a  "  Report  on  the  action  of  Mer- 
cury on  the  secretion  of  bile,"  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
statements  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation at  O.xford,  viz.,  that  in  whatever  doses  mercury 
may  be  administered  it  fails  to  influence  the  secretion  of 
the  bile;  in  fact  it  diminishes  it.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Dr.  Crisp  called  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  Committee's  facts,  because  the  dog  was  not  at  all 
like  man  in  the  general  formation  of  his  alimentary  canal. 
In  their  wild  state  dogs  are  carnivorous,  in  domestication 
they  become  omnivorous.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Flower 
that  the  pig  would  be  a  better  animal  for  experiment  than 
the  dog.  He  thought  we  were  bound  to  analyse  with  great 
care  the  nature  of  these  experiments,  and  should  not 
hurriedly  abandon  our  long  entertained  views  regarding 
mercury. — Lancet,  No.  2,348,  p.  292. 


Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  whilst  acknow- 
ledging the  accuracy  of  the  facts,  he  was  yet  not  disposed 
to  ignore  the  action  of  mercury.  An  experiment  on  a  dog 
was  one  thing,  but  a  careful  observation  on  the  human 
frame  performed  at  the  bedside  was  another  and  wholly 
different  one. — Lancet,  No.  2,348  p.  292.    [See  also  p.  38.] 


I  have  found  that,  in  cats,  the  glycogen  disappears  from 
the  liver  within  a  few  days  after  the  bile-ducts  have  been 
tied ;  and  also  that,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  ligature 
of  these  ducts,  irritation  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  not 
followed  by  the  appeai-ance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  within  a  few  days  after  com- 
plete obstruction  to  the  gall-ducts,  the  liver  ceases  to 
secrete  glycogen. — Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  British  Medical 
Journal,  No.  698,  p.  646. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OE 


App.  IV.         Schiff  found  that  diabetes  could  be  produced  by  division 

 1_  '      of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the 

medulla  and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  This  lasted  for 
days  or  weeks,  in  fact  till  the  animal  died. — Dr.  Brunton, 
British  Medical  Journal,  No.  680,  p.  40. 


During  the  past  wnter  I  have  made  several  observations 
upon  the  changes  which  follow  ligature  of  the  bile  ducts  in 
animals.  The  animals  used  were  cats  ;  these  seem  to 
survive  the  operation  better  than  dogs.  Most  observers 
find  that  dogs  live  only  five  to  ten  days  after.  The  way  in 
which  the  ligature  was  applied  was  as  follows : — The 
animal  was  first  secured  in  a  Czermak's  holder,  and 
chloroform  given  largely  so  as  to  secure  a  deep  narcosis. 
This  latter  point  is  worthy  of  attention,  for,  unless  the 
animal  be  completely  under  the  influence  of  chlorofonn, 
the  bowels  are  apt  to  prolapse,  and  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  operation.  Cats,  it  is  well  known,  require 
a  large  amount  of  chloroform.  A  cut  is  then  made  through 
the  Imea  alba,  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  downwards,  for 
about  two  inches.  Unless  the  animal  be  very  large  and 
fat  a  longer  cut  is  unnecessary.  I  have  never  made  any 
longer  than  two  and  a  half  inches.  Pushing  aside  to  the 
left  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  and  raising  the  free  edge 
of  the  liver,  the  bile  ducts. are  seen  coming  from  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder.  They  much  resemble  a  vein  in  ap- 
pearance, but  thejr  will  be  known  by  their  insertion  into 
the  duodenum,  bifurcation,  and  connexion  with  the  gall 
bladder.  A  ligature  is  then  put  around  the  common  duct 
and  tied  close  to  the  duodenum ;  another  is  tied  tightly  on 
the  duct,  about  half  an  inch  nearer  the  liver,  and  the  duct 
between  the  two  ligatures  divided  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
vessel  being  held  out  from  the  portal  vein  for  that  purpose. 
In  two  of  the  cats  the  bile  found  its  way  again  into  the 
intestines  ;  in  the  latter  operations,  therefore,  I  removed 
altogether  about  half  an  inch  of  the  common  duct,  as  is 
done  in  making  biliary  fistulse.  The  belly  walls  were  then 
brought  together  with  ordinary  sutures.  It  is  well  to 
place  these  close  together,  as  I  lost  three  of  the  cats  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  sutures  and  consequent  prolapse  of 
the  bowels. 

Had  I  to  repeat  these  experiments  I  should  choose  only 
young,  not  fully  grown,  animals,  and  a  warm  time  of  year. 
Though  the  cats  were  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  the 
January  of  this  year  was  mild,  yet  f^iree  of  them  were 
found  dead  one  morning  after  a  slight  frost  in  the.  night. 

Experiment  I.,  January  24th,  1873. — Large  tabby  cat 
weighing  8|  lbs.  (3,855  grm.),  very  fat;  bile  ducts  tied 
double  and  cut.    The  cat  died  probably  on  January  26th. 

Experiment  II.,  January  24th,  1873. — Black  "she  cat 
weighing  6  lbs.  6|  ozs.  (2,757  grm.)  Bile  duct  tied 
double,  but  not  cut.  Animal  pregnant.  The  cat  died  on 
January  26th,  examined  January  28th.  ^ 

Experiment  III.,  February  3rd,  1873. — Large  tabby  cat 
weighing,  immediately  after  operation,  7  lbs.  3|  oz. 
(3,265  grm.)  Animal  very  fat;  bile  duct  tied,  but  not 
cut.  February  6th. — Cat  seems  to  be  dying ;  it  is  unable  to 
stand,  but  lies  on  its  side,  mewing-.  February  7th. — Found 
dead  at  11  a.m.  in  same  place  where  left  yesterday. 

Experiment  IV.,  January  3rd,  1873. — A  young  cat.  The 
common  bile  duct  tied  twice  and  divided.  Cat  found  dead 
on  morning  of  7th.    Cause  of  death  prolai^se  of  bowels. 

Experiment  V.,  January  7th,  1873. — White  cat  with 
yellow  brown  markings,  very  old,  only  one  canine  tooth, 
weighing  6i  lbs.  Bile  duct  tied  double  and  cut.  Jan- 
uary 9th,  cat  very  feeble  ;  no  suppuration  of  wound.  Cat 
found  dead  at  10.30  a.m.  on  January  11th. 

Experiment  VI.,  February  3rd. — A  cat  not  fully  grown ; 
very  wild ;  scarcely  any  fat  on  body ;  weighing,  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  3  lbs.  5  oz.  (1,501  grm.) 
Bile  ducts  tied  double,  but  not  cut.  The  animal  nearly 
died  under  the  chloroform,  but  recovered  with  artificial 
respiration.  Cat  last  seen  alive  on  February  7th ;  no 
jaundice  of  conjunctiva.  Found  dead  on  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary I2th,  and  already  much  decomposed.  Cause  of 
death,  prolapse  of  bowels. 

Experiment  VII.,  January  6th. — A  whitish  cat,  with 
grey  spots,  weighing  5|  lbs.  (2,598  grm.)  Bile  duct  tied 
double  and  cut.  January  8th. — Cat  feeble,  belly  wound 
suppurating.    January  lOth. — Less  suppuration ;  cat  live- 


lier. January  13th. — Cat  found  dead  in  morning,  with 
bowels  prolapsed.  Examined  immediately ;  weight  4^  lbs. 
(1,917  grm.) 

Experiment  VIII.,  February  12th. — A  tabby  cat,  weighing 
6  lbs.  \\\  ozs.  (3,060  grm.)  The  bile  duct  tied  close  to  the 
duodenum  and  above,  so  that  about  seven  or  eight  millimeters 
were  cut  out.  The  cat  was  found  dying  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
Februaryl9th.  Examined  immediately ;  weight  5  lbs.  ISJ  oz, 
(2,620  grm.) 

Experiment  IX.,  February  12th. — A  very  large  tabby  cat, 
grey  and  black,  weighing  7  lbs.  (3,175  grm.)  Very  little 
fat  on  body.  The  bile  ducts  tied  double,  and  about  four 
or  five  millimeters  of  the  duct  between  the  ligatures  cut  out. 
In  opening  the  belly  the  liver  was  psicked ;  there  was 
free  bleeding,  which  presently  stopped  of  itself.  The  ani- 
mal is  said  to  have  died  on  February  21st.  It  was  examined 
on  February  22nd,  weight  5  lbs.  2^  oz.  (2,325  grm.) 

Experiment  X.,  June  10th. — Black  and  white  cat.  Com- 
mon duct  tied  double,  and  about  five  millimeters  of  the 
duct  cut  away.  Cat  found  dead  on  morning  of  June  23rd. 
No  jaundice  of  lips  and  mouth. 

Experiment  XL,  January  9th. — Black  tom  cat,  weighing 
6  lbs.  Hoz.  (2,725  grm.)  Bile  duct  tied  double  and  cut. 
January  22nd. — The  conjunctivae  are  now  noticed  for  the 
first  time  to  be  yellow.  The  cat  is  growing  thinner  every 
day,  but  has  eaten  very  little  since  the  operation.  The  wound 
looks  well,  and  there  is  no  suppuration.  January  25th. 
— This  day  all  the  remaining  stitches  taken  out  of  wound ; 
it  is  firmly  united ;  weight  of  cat  3  lbs.  71  oz.  (1,040  grm.) 
The  cat  died  at  10  p.m. 

Experiment  XII.,  January  24th. — ^Black  cat,  weighing 
immediately  after  the  operation  71bs.  5.3  oz.  ; (3,348  grm.) 
Bile  duct  tied  double  and  cut.  February  3rd. — A  brown 
yellow  tinge  now  visible  on  conjunctivee ;  most  of  the 
stitches  taken  out  of  the  wound;  the  cat  eats  well. 
February  6th. — Jaundice  increasing;  wound  nearly  firmly 
united;  weight  6  lbs.  10  oz.;  appetite  keeps  good.  Feb- 
ruary 7th. — Jaundice  still  increasing  ;  cat  is  now  very  feeble, 
and  when  tumbled  over  has  great  difficulty  in  regaining 
its  feet.  February  10th. — Jaundice  extremely  intense.  Feb- 
ruary 12th. — Cat  dying  ;  weighs  4  lbs.  7  oz.  (1,995  grm.)  ; 
was  left  alive  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  February  13th. 
— Found  dead  this  morning  at  10. 

Experiment  XIII.,  January  11th,  1873. — A  black  and 
white  cat ;  the  bile  ducts  tied  double  and  cut ;  this  cat 
never  became  jauncUced;  it  was  killed  on  February  6th,  by 
cutting  off  the  head. 

Experiment  XIV.,  January  7th. — A  brown  yellow  cat; 
weight  4  lbs.  15f  oz. ;  bile  duct  tied  double,  but  not  cut. 
January  9th. — No  jaundice,  but  cat  very  feeble.  Jan- 
uary 18th. — The  conjunctiva?  are  now  slightly  jaundiced. 
January  22nd. — Yellowness  of  jconjunctivEe  still  more 
marked  ;  edges  of  wound  in  belly  firmly  grown  together  ; 
all  the  stitches  taken  out  to-day.  February  3rd. — Yellow- 
ness growing  less  ;  belly  wound  quite  healed.  February  5th. 
• — No  yellowness  can  any  longer  be  seen  in  the  conjunctivae  ; 
the  belly  wound  can  scarcely  be  made  out,  it  is  so  firmly 
cicatrised  ;  weight  4  lbs.  12  oz.  ;  fteces  dark  coloured,  and 
urine  gives  no  green  re-action  with  nitric  acid.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  kill  the  animal ;  the  head  was  therefore  cut  off. 

Experiment  XV.,  June  10th. — A  tortoiseshell  cat,  not 
fully  grown.  The  left  branch  of  the  hepatis  tied  once 
only.  The  cat  never  became  jaundiced  ;  it  ate  immensely, 
and  yet  it  lost  flesh  daily.  It  died  in  the  night,  between 
June  27th  and  28th. 

Experiment  XVI..  June  27th. — Black  and  white  cat,  well 
nourished,  full  grown.  Bile  duct  tied  double,  and  piece 
cut  out.  July  6th. — As  the  cat  was  now  very  weak,  and 
seemed  about  to  die,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  diabetic 
puncture.  The  cat  was  therefore  laid  prone,  a  cut  made 
through  the  skin,  over  the  occipital  protuberance,  and 
the  chisel  applied  immediately  underneath  this.  After 
dividing  the  occipital  bone  the  chisel  was  passed  in  a 
direction  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  cut  the  line 
made  by  joining  the  two  auditory  meatus.  The  chisel  was 
pushed  on  until  it  met  with  the  basilar  bone,  and  was  then 
withdrawn.  Operation  was  over  at  12.30.  Before  the 
operation  the  cat  had  languidly  taken  a  little  milk ; 
urine  passed  during  the  operation,  though  highly  jaundiced. 
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gave  no  .re-action  with  Trommer's  test.  At  2.15  urine 
pressed  out  of  bladder,  likewise  gave  no  re-action  with 
Trommer's  test.  July  4th. — Cat  still  alive;  urine  gave 
no  re-action  with  Trommer's  or  Moore's  test.  July  7th. — 
The  cat  died  in  the  night,  between  July  5th  and  fith. 
Examined  to-day  at  2  o'clock.  Much  more  peritonitis 
than  in  any  other  of  the  experiments. 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  jaundice 
of  conjunctivae  was  very  close  to  declare  itself.  In  none 
was  it  noticed  until  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation  ;  in 
one  it  did  not  show  itself  until  the  fourteenth.  The  cats 
were  daily  examined  for  this  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Frerichs  asserts  that  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  con- 
junctiva? could  be  noticed  in  sixty  or  seventy  hours  after 
the  operation.  Tiedemann,  Gamelin,  Leyden,  and 
Golowin  also  found  their  dogs  jaundiced  on  the  second  or 
third  day.  In  Heinrich  Mayer's  experiments  the  jaundice 
seems  to  have  come  on  later,  about  the  same  time  as  in  my 
own ;  and  it  may  be  further  noticed  that  he  used  cats,  not 
dogs,  upon  which  circumstances  the  difference  between 
observers  perhaps  depends.  In-  an  old  experiment  by 
Jaunders  the  hepatic  ducts  of  a  dog  were  tied.  Two  hours 
after  the  dog  was  killed.  The  absorbents  were  found 
distended  with  a  fluid  of  a  bilious  colour,  and  white  paper 
dipped  into  the  serum  of  blood  taken  from  the  hepatic  vein 
gave  a  deeper  tinge  than  from  the  jugular.  I  have  repeated 
this  experiment  in  the  dog  without  success. 

Although  the  appetite  in  these  animals  remained  good  in 
most  cases,  yet  they  wasted ;  in  one  case  the  weight  fell 
from  7ilbs.  to  4;^  lbs.  in  nineteen  days.  The  cats  appeared  to 
become  weaker  daily  without  any  marked  symptoms  of 
disease. 

.  •  .  *  •  9  • 

The  cause  of  death  in  these  creatures  is  obscure. 
Blondlot  and  many  others  attribute  it  to  ])eritonitis. 
Blondlot  gives  a  distinct  cause.  He  says  that  the  ligature 
eats  through  the  bile  duct ;  the  bile  is  thus  poured  into  the 
peritoneum. 

Leyden  seems  to  think  that  it  is  the  addition  of  the 
jaundice  to  the  peritonitis  which  kills  the  animals. 

I  should  be  far  more  inclined  to  think  the  cause  of  death 
.to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  liver.  The  liver  in 
these  cases,  as  tested  by  iodine,  contained  little  or  no 
glycogen. 

Of  all  the  functions  of  the  liver  known  to  us  the  most 
important  is  the  preparation  of  glycogen,  and  this  seems  to 
pass  into  complete  abeyance  soon  after  ligature  of  the  bile 
ducts.  Glycogen  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
nutrition  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  animals  should 
have  wasted  so  rapidly  when  the  system  was  deprived  of  it. 
And  it  is  to  this  defect  in  nutrition,  even  while  the  animal 
was  taking  nouri.shment  freely,  that  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  fatal  end. 

In  [human]  disease  the  state  which  most  closely  imitates 
ligature  of  the  bile  ducts  is  congenital  obstruction  of  the 
bile  ducts  outside  the  liver.  Of  these  cases,  of  which  there 
are  but  few  on  record,  there  were  found,  in  one  of  the  more 
carefully  examined  cases,  appearances  which  the  writer 
calls  hepatitis  interstitialis  ;  in  otlier  words,  an  overgrowth 
of  the  capsule  of  glisson.  Here  the  same  chain  of  events 
seem  to  take  place.  The  change  of  the  bile  ducts  into  a 
fibrous  cord  influences  all  the  connective  tissue  in  the 
portal  canals,  and  an  overgrowth  takes  place.  The  nature 
of  these  changes,  whether  of  a  so-called  inflammatory  origin 
or  otherwise,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unprofitable 
here  to  discuss. — Dr.  hegg,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  1(51-81. 


normal.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  author 
sought  to  give  pigeons  a  peculiar  position  of  the  head, 
without  wounding  important  parts,  a  position  such  as 
occurs  in  section  of  the  canals,  with  the  beak  directed 
upwards  and  the  occiput  towards  the  ground.  On  fixing 
the  head  to  the  breast  in  this  position  with  a  thread,  the 
animals  conducted  themselves  partly  like  those  in  which 
the  horizontal  as  well  as  the  vertical  semicircular  canals 
were  destroyed. 

On  section  of  one  horizontal  canal  the  animal  made 
several  lateral  movements  of  the  head,  beginning  from  the 
injured  side,  which  soon  ceased.  In  section  of  the  corre- 
sponding canal  on  the  opposite  side  pendulum  movements 
of  the  head  occurred,  and  persisted  very  long.  The  violence 
of  the  movements  increased  from  the  beginning  onwards 
until  they  reached  a  maximum,  when  the  animal  lost  its 
equilibrium,  fell  over,  executed  movements  de  manege,  &c. 
In  a  few  cases  the  animals  recovered  completely,  but 
generally  after  four  or  five  days  the  animal  was  found  in 
a  corner  with  the  peculiar  position  of  the  head  above 
described  and  quite  quiet,  but  when  disturbed  it  resumed 
the  pendulum  movements,  &c. ;  most  of  the  animals  died 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 

On  section  of  all  four  canals,  violent  movement  of  the 
head,  resembling  a  screw  motion,  occurred  imnrediately, 
accompanied  by  general  swinging  movement  of  the  whole 
hoAj.— Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1873,  p.  400. 


L.  Perl,  in  his  first  series  of  experiments  (on  dogs), 
performed  seldom  and  large  bleedings  (every  five  or  seven 
days,  three -to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  body 
weight  at  each  time),  in  a  second  series  more  frequent 
and  smaller  bleedings  (every  three  or  four  days,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.)  were  practised.  The  Sninials  endured 
the  operative  proceedings  well.  The  wounds  healed  well 
without  fever,  and  only  in  one  case  did  embolus  of  the 
lungs  occur. 

Whilst  the  animals  of  the  second  series,  on  which  ten  as 
the  minimum  and  seventeen  as  the  maximum  of  bleedings 
were  practised,  remained  quite  cheerful  and  well,  and  when 
killed,  from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  thirty-seventh  day, 
showed  no  signs  of  change  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  the 
seven  dogs  of  the  first  series,  on  the  contrary,  on  which  five 
to  seven  bleedings  were  practised,  became  lean,  lost  appetite, 
became  .,'sad,  had  partial  oedema  of  the  extremities,  and 
died  (6)  with  the  iihenomena  of  marasmus,  within  eleven 
weeks.  With  a  single  exception,  all  the  animals  dying  after 
four  weeks  showed  a  very  flabby  heart,  with  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibres 
were  found  to  have  undergone  extensive  fatty  degenera- 
tion.— Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physioloyy,  1873,  p.  407. 


He  ligatured  the  bile  duct  of  a  dog.  The  animal  lived 
nineteen  days,  and  though  it  continued  to  have  a  voracious 
appetite  it  emaciated  visibly.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
bile  was  found  four  hours  after  the  operation  in  large 
quantity  in  the  urine,  and  on  the  second  day  the  fseces 
were  quite  discoloured. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, lS7o,  p.  420. 


J.  W.  Legg  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital)  operated  upon 
cats.  The  animals  survived  the  operation  for  varying  times 
up  to  twenty  days,  and  peritonitis  when'  present  remained 
local. 

The  cats  became  emaciated  and  died  without  convulsive 
phenomena,  and  only  became  comatose  shortly  before  death. 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  the  author  lays  stress 
upon  the  decided  diminution  or  absence  of  glycogen  of  the 
liver  (tested  with  iodine  solution). — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1873,  p.  420. 


Goltz  ascribes  the  disturbance  of  movement  produced  by 
section  of  those  organs,  to  the  loss  of  the  feeling  of 
equilibrium  ...... 

The  first  point  investigated  by  Solucha  was,  how  far  is 
an  abnormal  ])osition  of  the  head  able  to  disturb  the 
feeling  of  equilibrium  of  the  animal,  and  so  to  produce  the 
abnormal  movements  ?  The  author  confirms  the  experiment 
of  Longet  that  mere  section  of  the  recti  capitis  postici 
majores  et  minores  in  the  dog  renders  the  movements  of 
the  animal  uncertain  and  insecure,  the  dog  was  unsteady 
on  its  feet,  moved  from  side  to  side,  kept  the  fore  feet 
widely  apart  from  each  other,  running  was  rendered  difficult, 
&c.  After  five  or  six  days  the  head  generally  assumed  the 
normal  position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  walking  became 
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L.  Seelig  experimented  on  rabbits  which  had  (p.  422) 
been  allowed  to  hunger;  diabetes  was  produced  by  Eck- 
hard's  method.  The  author  then  convinced  himself  th&.t 
in  the  starving  animals,  after  the  diabetic  sugar  had 
disappeared  from  the  urine,  or  occurred  only  in  traces, 
corresponding  to  the  results  of  Dock  (the  hunger  period 
lasted  three  to  five  days,  the  collected  urine  was  evacuated 
by  pressure  after  it  had  been  collected  for  six  hours) 
A  solution  of  sugar  (generally 
20  ccm.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  =  2  grms.  sugar)  was 
then  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  one  case  into 
the  starved  animals,  and  in  the  other  into  the  starved 
diabetic  ones.  In  the  former  case  only  traces  of  sugar 
appeared  in  the  urine  when  the  animals  had  starved  for 
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App.  IV.      five,  six,  and  seven  days,  somewhat  more  when  the  hunger 

  period  was  shortev.— Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

1873,  p.  421. 


A.  Bidder  operated  on  the  superior  epiphysial  cartilage 
of  young  rabbits.  The  cartilage  was  either  exposed  and 
transfixed  with  needles-  or  destroyed  by  section,  growth  of 
the  bone  was  arrested  either  on  one  side  or  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  terminal  surface  according  to  the  part  irritated, 
and  this  eifect  was  marked  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  bone  as  far  as  the  distal  epiphysis.  Destruction  of  the 
cartilage  on  the  fibular  side  was  followed  by  growth  of  the 
opposite  side,  causing  curvatiu'e  of  tlie  bone  with  the  con- 
vexity inwards. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1873, 
p.  425. 


Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  dehvered  an  address  on  this 
subject  relating  his  first  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of 
inoculating  animals  with  pysemic  liquids.  In  the  autumn 
of  1867,  he  injected  the  purulent  liquid  contained  in  the 
ankle  joint  of  a  patient,  who  had  died  a  few  hours  before 
with  metastatic  abscesses,  general  suppurative  arthritis,  and 
intense  septicaemia,  under  the  skin  in  a  dog  and  two  guinea- 
pigs.  '  The  two  guinea-pigs  died  mthin  fifteen  and  twenty 
days.  Both  had  metastatic  abscesses ;  in  one  the  lungs  were 
beset  with  minute  nodules  resembling  miliary  tubercles. 
The  dog  lived  seven  weeks,  there  were  no  secondary 
abscesses,  but  miliary  tubercles  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
From  one  of  the  guinea-pigs,  two  others  were  inoculated  ; 
one  died  of  pyaemic  subcutaneous  abscesses,  without  visceral 
disease;  the  other  lived  longer,  had  no  abscesses,  but 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  During  the  same  winter 
other  experiments  were  made,  which  seemed  to  show  that, 
by  the  inoculation  of  pyaemic  products,  two  sets  of  lesions 
might  be  produced ;  as  an  immediate  result,  metastatic 
abscesses,  accompanied  by  a  general  typhoid  state,  which 
was  often  fatal ;  as  an  ulterior  result,  either  disseminated 
nodules,  at  first  hard,  but  afterwards  becoming  caseous  at 
their  centres,  or  interstitial  in  duration,  both  forms'  of 
lesion  having  their  seat  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and 
liver,  but  also  occurring  in  other  viscera. — The  Doctor, 
June  1872,  p.  132. 


Take  pus — you  do  not  want  to  go  to  decomposing 
vegetable  or  other  animal  fluids,  you  may  do  it  with  them 
— but  take  pus,  and  with  it  I  could  make  a  case  of  pyaemia 
or  septicaemia  according  to  order,  by  the  length  of  time 
which  I  kept  the  pus  before  I  injected  it ;  and  I  know  very 
well,  in  experimenting  upon  this  subject,  you  may  produce 
all  degrees  of  the  disease,  and  you  may  say  that  the  chance 
of  getting  secondary  abscesses  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
length  of  time  an  animal  lives  after  it  has  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  poison.  When  the  poison  is  thoroughly 
septic,  when  you  have  that  terrible  substance  which 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has  shown  us  how  to  get  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal,  the  blood  becomes  so 
poisoned  and  spoilt,  that  it  kills  outright,  and  there  is  no 
time  for  the  secondary  effects  to  supervene. — Dr.  Savory, 
British  Medical  Journal,  No.  686,  p,  240. 


If,  for  example,  you  take  perfectly  fresh  pus,  not  putrid 
in  the  least  degree,  pus  that  contains  no  flocculi,  perfectly 
limpid  and  pure  pus,  and  inject  it  into  the  venous  system 
of  a  dog,  you  will  get  a  great  rise  of  temperature.  We  get 
shivering  and  malaise,  and,'  after  a  certain  time,  the  dog's 
recovery.  You  may  inject  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus, 
and  you  may  repeat  the  experiment  again  and  again,  and 
the  dog  may  recover.  Th^t  I  take  to  be  simply  pyaemia. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  pus  which  is  no  longer 
perfectly  limpid,  but  a  little  flocculent — it  need  not  be 
putrescent — which  contains  particles  of  such  a  size  that 
they  may  stick  in  the  vessels ;  and,  if  you  inject  that  pus, 
then  you  get  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  you  get  abscesses, 
you  get  purulent  deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  internal  viscera,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  you  may  imitate 
simple  pyaemia  and  the  multiple  pyaemia  which  we  get  in 
a  human  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  putrid 
matter — whether  vegetable  or  animal — for  instance,  if  you 
take  cabbage  leaves  and  let  them  rot  thoroughly  in  a 
solution,  and  then  get  this  foul  stinking  cabbage  water,  if 
you  clear  away  all  the  solid  particles  as  far  as  you  can,  you 
will  by  these  means  get  a  train  of  symptoms  \vhich  may  be 
free  from  metastatic  abscesses.  You  get  a  high  tem- 
perature, you  get  shivering,  not  always,  but  very  frequently, 
you  get  vomiting,  purging,  collapse,  and  the  rapid  death 
of  the  dog. — Mr.  Hulke,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  686, 
p.  238.    {_See  also  pp.  8  and  39.] 


In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  718,  and  succeeding 
numbers,  a  series  of  619  experiments  are  reported,  performed 
by  Dr.  Bennett,  e.xtending  over  a  period  of  fom-  years,  to 
show — 

1.  Antagonism  between  Strychnia  and  Chloral  Hydrate. 

To  eighty-three  rabbits  and  thirty-one  rats  were  adminis- 
tered doses  of  strychnia,  with  the  usual  result  of  horrible 
torture.    One  of  these  is  thus  described. 

Experiment  36. — On  the  tenth  day  after  the  former 
experiment  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  again 
injected  into  the  same  animal  under  the  skin  over  the  left 
loin.  The  animal  remained  quiet  for  five  minutes,  when 
it  became  restless,  and  moved  about  with  a  staggering  gait. 
In  two  minutes  more  it  leaped  from  the  table,  fell  on 
its  side,  and  had  severe  convulsions,  with  an  extreme 
degree  of  opisthotonos.  These  convulsive  attacks  occurred 
three  times,  when  death  ensued  twenty-six  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  poison. 

2.  Antagonism  between  Sulphate  of  Atropia  and  Calabar 

Bean. 

Before  commencing  in  this  class  Dr.  Fraser  indicated 
his  results  in  the  same  field  of  experiments.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Bennett  proceeded  to  operate  on  112  animals,  with 
the  following  shocking  results. 

Experiment  126. — -Male  rabbit,  weighing  3  lbs.  8  oz. 
Three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  calabar  bean  dissolved 
in  ten  minims  of  water  were  injected  under  the  skin  of  the 
back.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  there  were  slight  twitchings 
of  the  skin.  In  three  minutes  the  breathing  became  very 
hurried,  and  the  animal  seemed  to  be  very  distressed. 
Saliva  now  accumulated  profusely  in  the  mouth.  In  two 
minutes  more  the  animal  rested  on  its  abdomen  and  chest, 
and  spread  out  its  legs,  which  were  stiff.  It  attempted  to 
regain  its  natural  position,  but  in  vain.  The  pupils 
were  now  contracted  from  7-25ths  (their  diameter 
before  the  experiment)  to  3-25ths  of  an  inch.  Soft 
diffluent  faeces  were  passed.  At  the  end  of  eighteen 
minutes  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  poison 
the  animal  was  lying  on  its  side.  The  respirations  were 
much  laboured.  It  remained  in  this  condition  for  thirteen 
minutes  more,  \vith  severe  occasional  muscular  tremors, 
when  it  died;  that  is,  31  minutes  after  receiving  the  three- 
fourths  of  a  grain  of  the  extract. 

3.  Antagonism  between  Hydrate  of  Chloral  and  Calabar 

Bean. 

Sixty  animals'  in  this  class  were  tortured,  their  expres- 
sions being  "profuse  salivation,"  '"severe  tremors," 
"  aspliyxia,"  "  very  ill,"  "  much  affected,"  "  very  ill  for 
eight  hours,"  &c. 

4.  Antagonism  between  Sulphate  'of  Atropia  and  Meconate 

of  Morphia. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  and  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  evidence  which  existed  previously 
to  the  Committee's  inquiry  could  not  but  demonstrate 
that  nothing  positive  or  certain  had  been  arrived  at. 

One  hundi'ed  and  eighty-one  rabbits  and  dogs  were 
tortured  as  follows  : — 

Experiment  299.^ — Rabbit  weighing  3|  lbs.  Cardiac  im- 
pulses 45  in  ten  seconds.  Respirations  12  in  ten  seconds. 
Pupils  measured  in  their  transverse  diameter  12-50ths  of  an 
inch.  Six  grains  of  meconate  of  morphia  in  30  minims  of 
water  were  injected  subcutaneously  under  the  skin  of  the 
back.  In  tliree  minutes  the  animal  lay  on  its  abdomen  and 
chest,  with  the  hind  legs  extended  and  stiffened..  The 
transverse  diameter  of  the  jiupil  was  now  about  1  l-50ths 
of  an  inch.  Respirations  10  in  ten  seconds;  cardiac 
impulses  42  in  ten  seconds.  In  two  minutes  more  the, 
animal  attempted  to  walk,  and  it  progressed  forwards  with 
evident  difficulty,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  posterior 
extremities.  When  moving  a  slight  push  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  animal  over  on  its  side.  In  eight  minutes  more 
there  were  slight  convulsive  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  the  animal  was  now  quite  narcotized.  . 

Experiment  300. — Thirty  minutes  after  receiving  the 
dose  the  resphations  were  reduced  to  six  in  ten  seconds; 
the  cardiac  impulses  fell  to  38  in  ten  seconds,  and  the 
pupil  now  measured  6-50ths  of  an  inch.  The  muscular 
twitchings  had  increased.  After  a  little  time  there  were 
severe  spasms  coming  on  with  great  suddeness,  accompanied 
by  bending  backwards  of  the  spine  and  pawing  movements 
of  the  fore  limbs.  These' spasms  continued  for  nearly  thirty 
minutes.  ...... 

Experiment  307. — Twenty  minutes  after  a  dose  a  dog 
was  much  excited.    It  sat  on  its  haunches  and  swayed  its 
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head  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  it  tried  to  walk,  but 
there  was  evident  weakness  of  all  the  limbs,  more  especially 
of  the  hind  extremities.  On  placing  the  hand  over  the 
wall  of  the  chest  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  felt.  The  animal  coTitinXied  in  this  state 
for  nearly  four  hours,  when  it  began  slowly  to  recover.  It 
appeared  to  be  out  of  health,  and  frequently  refused  food 
for  fom-  days  after  this  experiment. 

A  week  after  the  preceding  experiment  the  same  dog 
weighed  15  lbs.,  and  was  made  to  take  a  second  dose  of 
poison. 

6.  Antagonism  between  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocaine,  Theirie,  Caffeine, 

and  Guaranine  on  the  one  hand,  and  Morphia  on  the 
other. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice, 
and  frogs  were  under  treatment,  the  expressions  of  whose 
sufferings  are  too  horrible  to  peruse.  The  following  extracts 
are  only  two  out  of  many  detailed  descriptions. 

Experiment  430. — Six  grains  of  theine.  Cat.  Death. 
Post-mortem  examination.— Six  grains  of  theine,  dissolved 
in  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  water,  were  injected  under  the 
skin  over  the  back  of  a  healthy  cat  weighing  4  lbs.  1  oz. 
In  ten  minutes  the  animal  became  very  irritable  and  angry. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  this  excitement  had  increased  ;  the 
animal  had  a  watchful  anxious  appearance,  prowled  about, 
and  when  touched  with  a  stick  bit  at  it  and  growled.  If 
any  noise  or  motion  were  mad&-  it  arched  the  back,  and 
made  a  hissing  noise.  The  legs  appeared  weakened,  and 
although  it  could  walk  about  it  preferred  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  Its  mouth  and  tongue  were  very  red,  and 
there  was  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  constantly 
trickled  out  of  its  mouth.  The  cat  defecated  and  mictu- 
rated several  times.  Forty  minutes  later  it  continued  in 
much  the  same  condition.  Salivation  was  profuse.  Animal 
suffered  from  tenesmus,  and  it  had  a  constant  straining 
from  the  bowel  of  a  clear  fluid  like  mucus.  The  limbs, 
especially  the  posterior  ones,  were  much  weakened,  but  the 
animal  could  still  run  with  difficulty.  It  could  not  jump  ; 
it  made  attempts  to  do  so  over  a  bench  about  two  feet 
high,  but  failed.  The  breathing  was  laboured  and  irregular. 
The  redness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cessive irritability  of  the  animal,  had  disapi^eared.  It  was 
quiet,  lay  in  a  corner,  stupid  and  drowsy.  It  drank  freely 
of  water.  Twenty  minutes  later  it  was  prostrate  and  lay 
on  its  side,  its  limbs  quite  helpless.  It  paid  no  attention 
to  a  pinch  of  the  toe  or  a  blow  on  the  tail  with  a  stick.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  be  intelligent,  as  its  eyes  watched 
every  movement  of  the  observer,  and  when  the  hands  were 
clapped  before  its  face  it  growled.  The  salivation  and 
discharge  from  the  bowel  were  excessive.  Pupils  were 
contracted  and  the  breathing  was  laboured.  Five  minutes 
later  the  cat  took  a  series  of  tetanic  spasms,  and  shortly 
afterwards  died.  ...... 

Experiment  433. — Twelve  grains  of  theine.  Rabbit. 
Spinal  cord  exposed  during  Ufe. — A  healthy  white  rabbit, 
weighing  2  lbs.  2  oz.,  was  carefully  fastened  down  on  its 
belly.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  skin  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
the  vertebral  column  exposed.  By  means  of  bone  forceps 
and  scissors  portions  of  the  vertebrae  were  removed  so  as 
to  expose  a  piece  of  the  spinal  cord  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  On  touching  the  posterior  columns  with 
the  point  of  a  blunt  needle  the  animal  struggled  violently 
and  uttered  loud  cries.     ;  .  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  dogs.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  "These 
"  experiments  were  considered  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that 
'  they  were  abandoned." 

7.  The  antagonism  between  the  Extract  of  Calabar  Bean 

and  Strychnine. 
Twenty -four  rabbits  were  tortured  under  this  head. 

S.  The  antagonism  between  Bromal  Hydrate  and  Atrophina. 

Forty  rabbits  were  tortured  under  this  division. 
Dr.  Bennett  closing  it  by  saying,  "  The  experiments  were 
not  encouraging,  as  all  the  animals  died."  The  conclusion 
shows  torture  to  (ilf)  animals;  and  this  is  not  enough. 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  says,  (No.  "JA'S, British  MedicalJournal, 
p.  409),  and  he  proceeds,  therefore,  to  give  picrotxine  with 
chloral  hydrate  to  another  large  number  of  animals,  which 
produces  in  them  spasms  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  causes  biting  of  the  tongue,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
&c.,  &c. 

A  concise  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  poison  ?  really 
seems  more  difficult  than  ever.  Men  gradually  habituate 
tlieinsclves  to  the  use  of  o])ium,  tobacco,  &c.,  till  their 
daily  dose  is  sufiicient  to  kill  from  two  to  ten  of  their  own 
s])ecies.    Sheep  have  been  known  to  consume  unwhole- 
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some  plants  till  their  flesh  becomes  uneatable.  Goats  will 
feed  on  hemlock;  hedgehogs  swallow  almost  anything; 
and  the  common  toad  cares  little  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Ultimately  we  come  to  the  acari,  which  appear  to  enjoy  a 
perfect  immunity  from  the  usual  effects  of  a  so-called 
poison ;  for  here  strychnine  is  only  a  poison  in  the  same 
sense  that  starch  would  be  poison  to  man,  namely,  in  that 
it  does  not  contain  every  element  necessary  for  the  repro- 
duction of  tissue. — Lancet,  2,015,  p.  389. 


App.  IV. 


Experiments  on  animals,  already  extensive  and  numerous, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  therapeutics  much.  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Richardson  give  a  pigeon  enough  opium  to 
kill  a  strong  man,  and  yet  the  bird  was  in  no  way  affected ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  goats  feeding  on  shag  tobacco  and 
rabbits  on  belladonna  leaves  without  taking  any  harm; 
yet  from  these  experiments  to  infer  that  belladonna  and 
tobacco  were  innocuous  to  man  would  be  a  grave  error. 
Probably  calomel  gi\^en  to  a  healthy  dog  might  cause  a 
temporary  irritation  and  congestive  obstruction  of  the 
animal's  biliary  apparatus,  thus  showing  that  calomel  has 
an  action  over  the  liver ;  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear 
to  infer  the  action  of  mercury  on  a  sick  man  from  what  we 
see  of  its  action  on  a  healthy  dog.— Dr.  Thorowgood,  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  October  5,  1872. 


Dr.  Marcet  said  if  he  understood  rightly  Dr.  Barley's 
meaning,  his  interesting  paper  showed  that  small  doses  of 
arsenic  continued  for  a  long  time  do  produce  poisonous 
effects.  A  question,  however,  was  stUl  open  to  discussion, 
viz.,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  reported  innocuous  and 
even  j)rotective  effects  from  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating, 
which  it  is  stated  is  carried  on  extensively  in  vStyria? 
Indeed  we  are  given  to  understand  that  in  Styrian  arsenic 
works  the  workmen  take  arsenic  with  a  view  of  escaping 
the  poisonous  effects  of  its  fumes. 

He  (Dr.  Marcet)  observed  finally  that  men  and  animals 
were  not  equally  affected  by  poisons,  a  fact  which  it  was 
important  to  bear  •  in  mind  when  experimenting  with 
poisons  on  animals  with  the  view  of  ajjplying  the  results 
to  mankind. — Lancet,  No.  1,995,  p.  499.  \_See  also  Langley, 
p.  7,  Harley,  p.  20,  Yeo,  p.  38,  and  Moore  and  Reynolds, 
p.  39.] 


1st.  If  I  divide  the  posterior  column  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the 
posterior  and  central  parts  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  dorsal 
region  in  a  guinea-pig,  I  find,  when  the  animal  has  become 
epilejjtic,  that  the  irritation  of  the  part  of  the  face  and 
neck  which  I  have  called  epileptogenous  determines  reflex 
convulsive  movements  everywhere,  except  in  the  posterior 
limb  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  This  lack  of  reflex  move- 
ments is  not  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  serving  to 
voluntary  movements,  as,  if  that  limb  is  at  first  a  little 
paralysed  after  the  operation,  it  soon  recovers  power,  and 
has  no  trace  of  weakness  by  the  time  epileptic  fits  can  be 
provoked. 

2nd.  If  only  the  posterior  column  and  a  very  slight  part 
of  the  grey  matter,  with  a  still  slighter  part  of  the  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  divided  in  a  guinea-pig  in  the 
dorsal  region,  the  four  limbs  are  attacked  with  reflective 
convulsive  movements  when  the  epileptogenous  zone  is 
irritated.  In  this  case  the  encephalon  communicates  with 
the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  injury  for  both 
voluntary  and  reflected  convulsive  movements. 

3rd.  If  in  another  animal  the  lesions  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  same  level 
of  the  cord,  one  on  the  right  side  the  other  on  the  left  side, 
I  find  that  the  two  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  acquire  the 
epileptogenous  power,  and  that  tits  can  therefore  be  ])ro- 
duoed  by  the  irritation  of  either  side,  but  whether  the  right 
or  left  side  be  irritated,  there-  are  reflected  convulsive 
movements  only  in  three  limbs,  the  posterior  one  on  the 
side  where  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  is  divided  re- 
maining without  the  least  convulsion,  while  the  three  other 
limbs  are  violently  convulsed.  Both  lower  limbs,  how- 
ever, remain  endowed  with  strong  voluntary  movements. 

4th.  In  animals  having  had  a  complete  section  of  a 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  vertebra, 
and  having  become  epileptic,  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
\^oluntary  movements  after  a  ])eriod  of  very  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  return 
gradually  almost  to  the  normal  condition  in  a  variable 
number  of  months.  In  many  guinea-pigs  having  re- 
covered voluntary  movements,  even  for  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  I  have  seen  but  very  slight  convulsions  in  the 
posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  Re-union  of 
nerve-fibres  serving  to  voluntary  motor  fibres  can  therefore 
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App.  IV.      take  place  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  spinal  cord  ■  after 

  having  been  divided,  but  there  is  hardly  any  re-union  for 

the  nerve  fibres  which  in  attacks  of  epilepsy  give  rise  to 
reflected  convulsive  movements. —  C.  E.  Brown-Sequard, 
Lancet,  No.  2,418,  p.  2. 


Fortunately  animals  may  not  have  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  either  ^'oluntary  movements  or  sensibility  after 
the  exposure  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  air. — Idem,  Lancet, 
No.  1,819,  p.  28. 


Before  the  operation  in  rabbits  the  most  energetic  pinch- 
ing of  the  skin  produces  agitation  but  no  shrieking  ;  after 
the  operation,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  pinching  produces 
shrieking,  and  a  much  greater  agitation.  Sometimes  the 
hyperapsthesia  is  so  considerable  that  the  least  pressure 
upon  the  skin  makes  the  animal  shriek.  Whether  the 
operation  is  performed  on  the  lumbar,  the  dorsal,  or  the 
cervical  region  the  phenomena  are  always  the  same  ;  that 
is,  there  is  a  manifest  hypersesthesia  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  is  behind  the  section.  It  has  been  so 
in  all  the  animals  I  have  operated  upon,  and  I  have  already 
made  this  experiment  upon  animals  belonging  to  more 
than  20  species. 

As  long  as  the  animals  live  after  the  section  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  hypergesthesia  continues  to  exist,  except  in 
the  cases  where  re-union  takes  place  between  the  two 
Bin-faces  of  the  section  ;  but  hyperaesthesia  is  greater  during 
the  first  week  after  the  operation  than  it  is  after  a  month 
or  many  months. — Idem,,  Lancet,  No.  1,819,  p.  29. 


In  a  mammal  the  spinal  cord  is  laid  bare  at  the  level  of 
the  two  or  three  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  a  lateral  half 
of  this  organ  (including  the  posterior,  the  lateral,  and  the 
anterior  columns,  and  all  the  gi-ey  matter,  on  one  side)  is 
divided  transversely.  The  animal  is  left  at  rest  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  it  is  ascertained  that  sensibility  seems  to 
be  much  increased  in  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the 
section. — Idem,  Lancet,  No.  1,820,  p.  53. 


To  obtain  a  very  striking  result  from  the  experiment 
which  consists  in  only  one  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  better  to  make  it  after  the  posterior 
columns  have  been  divided.  We  know  that  after  this 
division  there  is  hypersesthesia  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  behinii  the  section ;  if,  after  having  ascertained 
this  fact,  the  section  of  a  lateral  half  is  completed  where 
the  posterior  columns  have  been  divided,  we  find  that  the 
hyperaesthesia  seems  to  increase  in  the  side  of  the  second 
operation,  while  in  the  opposite  side,  not  only  the 
hypersesthesia,  but  sensibility  entirely  disappears. 

A  longitudinal  section  is  made  on  the  cervico-brachial 
enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  separate  it  in  two 
lateral  halves — I  ascertain  then  that  sensibility  is  lost  in 
the  two  anterior  limbs,  while  it  remains,  and  even  seems 
to  be  increased,  in  the  two  posterior  limbs. — Idem-,  Lancet, 
No.  1,820,  p.  54. 


If  the  longitudinal  section  is  more  than  two  inches  long, 
it  is  not  sensitive  in  all  its  length.  "When  there  are  three 
pairs  of  nerves  attached  to  it,  the  one  nearest  to  the  trans- 
versal section  is  hardly  able  to  give  slight  sensations  ;  the 
next  is  a  little  more  sensitive,  but  much  less  than  in  a 
normal  condition ;  and  the  third  is  very  sensitive,  though 
not  so  much  as  the  others  on  the  same  side  and  behind  it. 
—Idem,  Lancet,  No.  1,820,  p.  55. 


If  the  section  be  made  two  inches  higher  in  the  dorsal 
region,  there  is,  as  in  mammals,  though  less  marked,  an 
increased  sensibility  in  tlie  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the 
section,  and  a  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  opposite 
limb.  The  loss  of  sensibility  is  never  complete,  showing 
that  the  decussation  is  not  complete.  The  same  results 
are  obtained  in  reptiles. — Idem,  Lancet,  No.  1,820,  p.  56". 


The  laying  bare  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  free  expo- 
sition to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being  a 
cause  of  loss  or  diminution  of  sensibility,  as  it  had  been 
said,  seems  to  be  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  behind  the  place 
where  the  cord  is  exposed. 

The  laying  bare  of  the  spinal  cord  even  in  mammals  is 
very  rarely  followed,  after  a  number  of  days,  by  any  kind 
of  accidents  (meningitis,  myelites,  &c.)  j)roducing  a  dimi- 
nution of  sensibihty 


Deep  injuries  to  the  posterior  columns  of  "the  spinal  cord 
are  always  followed  by  a  degree  of  hypersesthesia  greater 
than  after  the  laying  bare  of  the  nervous  centres,  hyperses- 
thesia which  appears  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  behind 
the  place  injured.  ' 

All  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  which  are  situated  in  its 
posterior  or  superior  side  are  like  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  respect — that  a  marked  degree  of 
hyperajsthesia  always  follows  a  transverse  section  upon  any 
of  them.  If  a  complete  transverse  section  is  made  upon 
any  part  of  the  restiform  bodies,  sensibility  becomes  very 
much  increased  in  every  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
Hypersesthesia  is  also  but  at  a  less  degree,  one  of  the 
results  of  a  transversal  iricission  in  the  cerebellum,  in  the 
processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,  and  in  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina.  .  .  Every  small  portion  of  a 

transverse  section  of  the  conducting  zone,  in  a  lateral  half 
,  of  the  spinal  cord,  contains  conductors — of  sensitive  im- 
pressions coming  from  all  the  points  of  the  body,  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  are  behind  the  place  of  this  small 
portion. — Idem,  Lancet,  No,  1,823,  p.  137. 


I  have  fovmd  that  a  convulsive  affection  very  much 
resembling  epilepsy  may  be  produced  in  animals.  A  few 
weeks  after  certain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  dorsal 
or  lumbar  region,  especially  in  guinea-pigs,  fits  appear 
spontaneously  several  times  a  day,  or,  at  least,  once  every 
two  or  three  days.  But  the  most  interesting  point  is,  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  a  fit  when  we  choose,  by  simply 
pinching  a  part  of  the  skin.  These  fits  consist  in  clonic 
convulsions  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  head,  the 
trunk,  and  the  limbs,  except  those  muscles  which  are 
paralysed  ...... 

I  have  ascertained  that  one  part  only  of  the  skin  has  the 
power  of  producing  the  fit,  and  this  part  is  that  which 
covers  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extends  from  thence 
to  the  eye,  the  ear,  arid  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  It  is  only 
the  skin  that  has  the  power  of  generating  the  fit,  as  even 
the  three  nerves  that  send  filaments  to  this  part  of  the  skin 
can  be  irritated  without  the  occurrence  of  convulsions. 
When  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  only  on  the  right 
side,  it  is  only  on  that  side  that  the  skin  of  a  part  of  the 
face  and  neck  has  the  power  of  inducing  fits,  et  vice  versa 
when  the  injury  exists  on  the  left  side.  If  the  two  sides  of 
the  cord  are  injured,  the  two  sides  of  the  face  can  produce 
fits. — Idem,  Lancet,  No.  1,840,  p.  5/1. 


If  we  take  two  living  animals  of  the  same  species  and 
decapitate  them  by  a  section  passing  in  one  of  them  on  the 
nib  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  and  in  the  other  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and  cutting  also  in  both 
the  principal  nerves  of  the  neck  and  avoiding  the  section 
of  the  carotids,  v/e  often  find  that  the  first  one  has  no  con- 
vulsions, or  in  other  words  no  agony,  while  the  second 
almost  always  has  very  violent  convulsions  in  the  four 
limbs  and  in  the  trunk  .... 
■  More  than  ten  years  ago  I  found  that  certain  animals  may 
live  for  many  weeks,  and  in  more  recent  researches,  for 
eiglit  months,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  medulla 
oblongata. 

In  these  animals  all  the  functions  of  organic  life  except 
pulmonary  respiration  continue  without  any  apparent 
alteration,  showing  that  these  functions  do  not  depend 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata  as  some  physiologists  have 
thought.  The  persistence  of  life  in  these  animals  was 
possible  on  account  of  the  cutaneous  respiration,  but  in 
animals  in  which  the  skin  absorbs  but  a  small  amount  of 
oxygen,  such  as  birds  and  mammals,  death  is  said  to  he 
always  rapid  after  the  extirpation  of  tlie  .medulla  oblongata, 
even  when  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the 
operation  upon  the  heart.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  an  organ  absolutely  necessary  to 
resfjiratory  movements  .... 

It  is  known  that  the  only  two  appearances  of  proof  that 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  only  centre  of  respiratory 
movements,  or,  in  other  words,  the  only  source  (direct  or 
reflex)  of  these  movements  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  are, 
1st,  that  a  transversal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  medulla 
oblongata  causes  a  sudden  cessation  of  respiration;  2nd, 
that  when  transversal  sections  are  made  on  the  encephalon, 
from  its  front  to  its  back,  taking  away  layer  after  layer,  it 
is  said  that  it  is  only  after  the  greater  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  has  been  taken  away  that  respiration  is  destroyed. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  assertions,  we  have  already 
shown  the  objections  against  it,  objections  which  are  also 
very  good  against  the  second  assertion.  But  we  must  say 
a  few  words  more  of  this  second  assertion.  When,  after  a 
series  of  transversal  sections  of  the  encephalon,  we  have 
reached  the  medulla  oblongata,  just  above  the  upper  roots 
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of  the  par  vagum,  we  find  that  respiration  continues 
almost  normal.  If  now  we  cut  away  the  part  of  the 
medulla  giving  origin  to  this  pair  of  nerves,  we  find  in 
most  cases  that  respiration  is  suddenly  stopped 

In  weak  animals  after  many  parts  of  the  encephalon 
have  been  taken  away,  the  whole  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  of  the  pons  Varolii  remaining,  respiration  sometimes 
continues  normal,  but  it  suddenly  scops  after  a  small  part 
of  the  pone  is  removed.  .... 

The  stronger  an  animal  is  the  more  parts  of  its  ence- 
phalon can  be  taken  away  before  we  destroy  respiration. 

In  the  strongest  animals  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours, 
and  from  insufficiency  of  respiration,  after  the  ablation  of 
the  encephalon  except  the  whole  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  so  it  often  is  .with  anencephalic  monsters. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  pigeons  has  given  me  the 
following  results ;  with  the  spinal  cord  alone  respiration 
continues  a  few  minutes,  with  the  spinal  cord  and  the  part 
of  the  oblong  medulla  giving  origin  to  the  principal 
exciters  of  res])iration,  the  vagi,  this  function  continues 
many  hours  (the  longest  duration  we.  have  seen  is  thirteen 
hours),  if  there  is  also  a  great  part  of  the  base  of  the 
encephalon  left  respiration  continues  longer  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  last  more  than  a  day  and  a  half. 

It  seems  indeed  wonderful  to  see -animals  sometimes 
after  a  slight  puncture  of  some  part  of  the  encephalon 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  turn'  round,  just  like  a  horse  in 
a  circus,  or  roll  over  and  over  for  hours  and  sometimes  for 
days,  with  but  short'  interruptions.   .  .  . 

Parts  producing  turning  or  rolling  after  an  injury  on  the 
right  side. 

Turning  or  rolling  by  the        Turning  or  rolling  by  the 
right  side.  left  side. 

1.  Anterior  part  of  the  1.  Posterior  part  of  the 
optic  thalamus  (SchifF).  optic  thalamus  (SchifF). 

2.  The  hind  parts  of  the  2.  Some  parts  of  the  crus 
crus  cerebri  (SchifF).  cerebri  near  the  optic  thala- 

3.  The  tubercula  quadri-    .  mu-s  ( Brown- Se'quard). 
gemina  (Flourens).  3. -Anterior  and  superior 

4.  Posterior  part  of  the  parts  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
processus  cerebelli  ad  pon-  4.  Anterior  ])art  of  the 
tem  (Magendie).  processus  cerebelli  ad  pon- 

5.  Place  of  insertion  of  tem  (Lafargue). 

the  auditory  and  of  the  fa-  5.  Place  of  insertion  of 

cial  nerves  (Brown-Sequard  the  glosgo  pharyngeal  nerve 

and  Martin-Magron),  (Brown-Se'quard). 

6.  Neighbourhood  of  the  6.  Spinal  cord,  near  ob- 
insertion  of  the  lower  roots  long  medulla  (Brown- 
of  the  par  vagum  (Brown-  Se'quard). 

Sequard). 

While  rotation  takes  place  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  1st, 
that  it  is  not  its  jiroduction  by  contractions  resembling 
those  of  voluntary  movements  which  causes  the  rolling  or 
the  turning  ;  2nd,  that  some  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tonic 
contraction ;  3rd,  that  the  trunk  and  neck  of  the  animal 
are  bent  by  a  spasmodic  action  on  the  side  of  turning  if  it 
has  a  circus  movement,  and  that  it  is  bent  like  a  corkscrew, 
as  much  as  the  bones  allow,  in  cases  of  rolling;  4th,  that 
sensibility  and  volition  may  remain,  and  there  are  frequent 
elforts  to  resist  the'tendency  to  turn  or  roll. 

And  now,  to  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  in  this 
last  case  the  muscles  remain  contracted  sometimes  for 
hours,  sometimes  for  days  and  weeks. — Idem,  Lancet, 
No.  1,841,  pp.  59!),  GOO,  601. 

M.  Flourens  has  found  that  the  section  of  the  semi- 
iroular  canals,  in  certain  animals,  is  followed  by  a  strange 
disorder  of  movements,  and  sometimes  by  a  rotation  (circus 
movement).  I  have  ascertained  that  the  jjhenomena  ob- 
served in  these  experiments  do  not  dejiend  on  the  section 
of  these  canals,  as  this  operation  may  not  cause  these 
phenomena,  but  that  they  are  the  results  of  an  irritation 
of  the  auditory  nerve;  from  the  drawing  iipon  it  by  the 
membranous  semicircular .  canals  at  the  time  we  divide 
them.  In  frogs  and  in  mammals  the  direct  irritation  of 
the  auditory  nerve  is  followed  by  the  most  interesting 
]ihenomcna.  It  is  well  known  that  in  frogs  the  peripheric 
extremity  of  this  nerve  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  containing 
carbonate  of  lime;  as  soon  as  this  bag  is  laid  bare  and 
slightly  touched,  and  still  more  if  it  be  punctured  with  a 
needle  or  a  bistoury,  the  anterior  limb,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  slight  convulsion,  and  kept 
almost  constantly  in  a  spasmodic  pronation,  and  almost  at 
every  attempt  to  move  forwards  the  animal  turns  round  on 
the  side  injured.  As  long  as  it  hves  (many  days,  or  even 
many  months)  these  phenomena  may  be  observed,  although 
not  quite  so  marked  as  immediately  after  the  injury  or 
after  the  first  24  hours.    In  mammals  the  least  puncture 
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of  the  auditory  nerve  causes  rolling,  just  as  after  the 
irritation  of  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  pontern ;  violent 
convulsions  then  occur  in  the  eyes,  the  face,  and  m.any 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  chest.  The  doctrine  that  the 
nerves  of  the  higher  senses  are  not  endowed  with  general 
sensibility  {i.e.,  are  not  able  to  cause  pain)  seems  not  to  be 
true  with  regard  to  the  acoustic  nerve  ;  at  least,  the  signs 
of  pain  given  after  an  irritation  of  this  pretended  nerve  are 
often  as  great  as  those  observed  after  an  irritation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. — ■Ide7n,  Lancet,  No.  1,842, 
p.  625. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  animal  heat  in 
cases  of  alteration  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  enceplialon. 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  great- 
many  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  :  1st,  that  usually 
anse.sthesia  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  temperatiu-c  : 
2nd,  that  hypersesthesia  almost  always  co-exists  witlx 
increased  temperature  ;  ord,-  that  in  paralysis,  without 
either  a  notable  hypera^sthesia  or  anaesthesia,  the  tem- 
perature is  nearly  "normal.  I  must  remark  that  the  state 
of  heat  of  a  part  is  due  to. the  amount  of  blood,  the  degree 
of  heat  of  this  fluid,  the  exj)Osure  of  the  ]3art  to  the 
influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding,  medium, 
and  the  temperature  of  this  medium. — Idem,  Lancet, 
No.  1,843,  p.  652. 

Professor  Brown-Sequard  is  continuing  with  indefatigable 
labour  the  series  of  his  valuable  researches  and  experiments 
upon  the  physii (logical,  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
His  communications  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  have 
formed  the  most  marked  features  of  the  recent  sittings  of 
this  learned  society.  As  you  will  doubtless  give  full  atten- 
tion to  these  researches  when  they  shall  have  been  pvdilished 
in  e.-vtenso,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  points  thereof  so  as 
to  keep  you  au  courant  of  everything  that  crops  up  here  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  event.  My  letters,  must  be  ])hoto- 
graphs  of  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day.  M.  Brown- 
Sequard's  most  recent  researches  bear  ujjon  the  consequences 
produced  by  certain  lessons  of  the  corpora  restiformia  and 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  guinea-pigs.  According  to  the  illus- 
trious experimenter,  when  the  sciatic  nerve  is  severed  in 
guinea-pigs  on  exciting  a  certain  determinate  part  of  the 
face  which  he  names  le  zone  epileptogene  epileptiform 
phenomena  are  ])roduced.  Excitement  of  no  other  portion 
of  tile  face  can  induce  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  But  in  order 
that  the  ])henomena.  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
excitement  should  be  produced  on  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  limb  where  the  nerve  has  been  divided.  M.  Brown- 
Sequard  showed  two  guinea-pigs  to  the  Academy  and  re- 
jn'oduced  his  experiments  before  the  assembly.  M .  Colin, 
one  of  the  members,  mentioned  that  he  had  often  performed 
the  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  without  being  able  to  induce 
epileptiform  attacks.  M.  Bi-own-Sequard's  ex])eriments  on 
the  restiform  bodies  are  equally  interesting  and  curious.  One 
of  the  results  of  injury  to  the  corpora  is  the  production  of 
haemorrhage  imder  the  skin  of  the  ear.  Hitherto  certain  kinds 
of  haemorrhage  had  been  observed  as  the  result  of  injury  to 
the  nervous  system,  for  instance  hagmorrhage  of  the  kidneys 
in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  haemorrhage  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  in  diseases'  of  the  brain.  But  the  fact  now 
illustrated  is  rem-arkable  on  account  of  its  constant  occur- 
rencei  Another  result  is  the  ])roduction  of  dry  gangrene 
of  the  ear,  which,  according  to  the  experimenter,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  paralysis  produced  by  the  section  of  the 
restiform  bodies.  M.  Brown-Sequard  exhibited  a  guinea- 
pig  showing  this  kind  of  gangrene.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Academy  he  again  ad'verted  to  the  subject,  and  stated 
that  the  precise  point  of  the  restiform  body  whicli  he 
excited  in  order  to  produce  ha?morrhage  and  sphacelus  was 
the  nib  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  Some  particulars  he 
added  tended  to  show  that  this  situation  was  really  the  one 
which  he  excited  in  his  experiments,  for  instance,  the 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  ansesthesia  of  the  lips — the 
a.nimal  could  not  hold  the  food  which  was  introduced  into 
its  mouth.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  hyjioglassal 
nerve  and  fifth  pair  take  their  origin  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  M.  Brown-Sequard  concluded 
by  j)ointing  out  the"  strict  analogy  which  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  between  the  phenomena  determined  expe- 
rimentally in  animals  and  those  which  are  observed  clinically 
in  man.  On  account  of  the  extreme  interest  of  these  expe- 
riments M.  Bouillaud  has  requested  M.  Brown-Scquard  to 
repeat  his  experiments  before  a  certain  number  of  the 
members,  which  has  been  assented  to. — Lancet,  No.  2,380: 
p.  514. 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  experiments  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  artificial  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs.  Dr.  C.  West- 
phal  has  been  over  the  same  ground  as  .  that  explored  by 
M.  Brown-Sequard,  and  fully  corroborates  the  results  at 
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App  IV  which  the  latter  observer  arrived.  He  adds,  however,  some 
'  '  new  and  interesting  facts.  Thus,  he  found  that  if  one  or  two 
slight  blows  on  the  side  of  the  head  are  given  to  a  guinea- 
pig  they  are  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  epileptiform  attack, 
after  which  the  animal  again  recovers  its  liveliness,  or  it 
remains  he^.^J  for  some  time  and  then  exhibits  a  kind  of 
rotatory  movement,  like  those  sljown  by  Schiff  to  occur  in 
rabbits  after  lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

If  the  animal  survives  the  blows,  a  similar  epileptigenic 
zone  is  created  as  in  the  guinea-pig  treated  on  M.  Brown- 
Sequard's  method  by  lesion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at 
certain  points  or  section  of  the  sciatic ;  and  as  in  these  last 
cases,  the  zone  is  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Before 
the  zone  is  well  established,  and  four  weeks  are  nsually  re- 
quired for  this  pxirpose,  the  animals  betray  the  presence  of 
some  irritation  at  this  part  by  frequently  scratching  it. 
After  it  is  established  slight  punching  will  induce  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms  though  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  here 
diminished.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  zone  can  be 
established  may  be  increased  hj  striking  the  animal's  head 
on  successive  days,  and  the  excitability  of  the  zone  endures 
for  a  period  varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  months.  The 
condition  is  hereditary.  M.  Westphal  set  himself  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  changes  induced  by  the  blow  or 
blows.  That  the  condition  is  not  produced  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  integuments  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  fits  occur  when  the  exposed  skull  is  struck. — Lancet, 
No.  2,528,  p.  .195. 


Dr.  Brown-Se'quard  has  with  gi-eat  kindness  related  to 
me  his  more  recent  researches,  and  shown  me  the  interesting 
little  animal  u])on  which  he  is  now  experimenting.  I  have 
therefore  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  speak  of  them  de 
visu,  and  of  adding  some  interesting  details  of  the  note 
which  I  sent  you  two  weeks  ago.  If  you  remember  I  then 
mentioned  tliat  the  professor's  recent  researches  were  upon 
some  of  the  effects  of  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and 
injury  to  the  corpora  restiformia  in  guinea-pigs.  A  great 
number  of  the  animals  were  shown  to  me  in  which  the 
sciatic  nerve  had  been  severed,  and  in  all  the  zone  epilepto- 
gene  did  exist.  I  mean  one  single  spot  by  exciting  which 
the  fit  was  immediately  produced.  Pinch  wherever  you  hke 
independently  of  that  situation,  and  though  the  animal 
will  not  like  it,  and  will  scream  more  or  less,  there  is 
nothing  abnormal,  but  as  soon  as  you  excite  the  particular 
spot  it  goes  into  a  fit.  In  this  situation,  which  may  be 
easily  circumscribed,  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  eye 
round  Ijelow  the  jaw,  and  backwards  to  the  shoulder-blade, 
there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  impairment  of  nutrition,  the 
hair  is  much  less  abundant,  parasitical  animals  are  found 
there,  &c.,  and  besides  sensibility  is  considerably  diminished. 
The  fits  produced  are  quite  similar  to  those  brought  on 
by  section  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  showed  me  some  animals  in  which 
the  pa.w  of  the  limb  where  the  sciatic  nerve  had  been 
divided  was  more  or  less  injured.  This,  he  observed,  was 
not  a  spontaneous  injury,  which  must  be  attributed,  as  had 
been  thought  to  the  division  of  the  nerve.  The  dragging 
of  the  paralysed  limb  produced  a  slight  abrasion,  and  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  drop  of  blood,  the  little  animal  set  to 
gnawing  the  insensible  extremity.  It  is  also  the  case  with 
rabbits.  There  must  be,  however,  a  droj)  of  blood  ito  excite 
the  voracity  of  the  animals.  In  some  of  them  two  of  the 
claws  of  the  feet,  the  two  outer  ones,  animated-  by  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  which  alone  is  severed,  had  fallen  off, 
.  while  the  remaining  claw  and  middle  one,  animated  by  the 
little  sciatic  nerve,  was  unimpaired.  By  wrapping  up  the 
limb  in  a  bag  as  soon  as  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is 
performed  the  experimenter  prevents  any  injury  occurring. 

With  regard  to  his  other  series  of  experiments,  those  in 
the  corpora  restiformia,  the  professor  showed  me  a  great 
number  of  guinea-])igs  in  which  I  covild  trace  the  effects 
of  injmy  to  that  particular  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  ears  of  several  guinea-pigs  showed  the  appearances  of 
dry  grangrene.  In  some  of  the  animals  half  of  the  ears 
had  already  fallen.  The  aspect  ]jroduced  by  the  solution 
of  continuity  along  the  edge  of  the  ear  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  a  bite.  In  a  bite  the  little  portion  of  the  ear 
seems  cleanly  cut  off,  whereas  in  dry  gangrene  it  appears  to 
have  crumbled  off.  I  have  noticed  the  remains  of  two  or 
three  hsemorrhagic  clots  which  had  formed  on  the  ear. 

To  conclude,  I  may  just  mention  that  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  was  much  surprised  when  some  of  the  French 
i  ournals  stated  that  he  had  neglected  to  note  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  hsemorrhage  in  the  ears  of  insane  people. 
The  fact  is  that  the  very  object  of  the  illustrious  experimenter 
in  mentioning  the  phenomena  which  he  observed  in  Guinea- 
pigs  was  to  show  that  the  hsemorrhagic  clot  obs^irved  on 
the  ears  of  mad  "patients,  and  concerning  the  etiology  of 


which  there  is  still  much  discussion,  may  be  due  to  purely 
internal  nervous  causes,  and  not  to  external  violence,  his 
chief  aim  in  every  one  of  these  experiments  being  their 
application  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  human 
species. — Lancet,  No.  2,382,  p.  586. 


Nothnagel  employs  a  new  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  His  observations  are  made 
mostly  on  rabbits.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp ;  the 
skull  is  perforated  with  a  needle.  Through  the  canal 
thus  formed  in  the  bone  a  very  small  drop  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chromic  acid  is  injected  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syi'inge  with  a  very  slender  nozzle.  The  scalp 
wound  is  then  united  by  suture,  and  tte  animal  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected,  except  with  regard  to  the  functional 
derangement  incidental  to  the  lesion.  Generally  they 
survive  the  operation  two  or  three  weeks,  and  die  from 
causes  which  Nothnagel  cannot  explain,  no  constitutional 
symptoms  being  developed. — The  Doctor,  November  1st, 
1873,  pp.  214  and  215. 


Professor  Nothnagel  of  Freiburg,  contributes  a  paper  to 
the  last  of  Vichow's  Archiv  Band,  Ivii.  (Fleft.  2,  p.  184), 
containing  an  account  of  a  series  of  researches  he  has 
recently  made  in  Heidenhaur's  laboratory  upon  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  With  a  few  exceptions  his  ex- 
periments were  made  u.pon  rabbits  placed  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  woorara.  He  acknowledges  that 
dogs  are  better  subjects  for  experiment,  whilst  their  more 
convoluted  brain  resembles  more  closely  than  the  rabbit 
that  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  rabbits  can  be  obtained  in  any 
number,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Professor  Nothnagel,  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Professor  Heidenham  and  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  consists 
in'  drilling  a  small  hole  through  the  cranium,  through  which 
the  cannula  of  a  subcutaneous  injection  syringe  is  inserted 
and  plunged  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  brain.  A 
minute  quantity,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than 
quarter  or  half  an  ordinary  drop,  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chromic  acid  is  then  injected  and  the  effects  watched. 
The  pain  must  be  slight,  as  the  animal  often  remains 
passive  till  the  sutures  required  to  close  the  wound  are 
inserted.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  this  mode  of  procedure 
bleeding  and  those  alterations  which  might  result  from 
evaporation  and  exposure  to  cold  are  avoided.  When  the 
acid  was  injected  directly  into  the  ventricles,  death  took 
place  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  the  pulse  becoming 
veiy  slow  and  great  dyspnoea  setting  in,  soon  followed  by 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  convulsions,  ■  . 

Similar  experiments  upon  dogs,  the  acid  being  injected 
into  the  outer  extremity  of  the  gyrus  postfrontalis,  were 
attended  with  analogous  results.    .  .  ,  . 

When  the  animals  lived  for  a  fortnight  or  more  they 
ap]3eared  to  recover  completely.     .  .  .  . 

Injection  into  the  lenticular  nucleus  constantly  produced 
the  above  described  deviation  of  the  limbs.  Injection  into 
the  nucleus  caudatus  appeared  for  the  first  few  minutes  to 
be  without  effect,  but  soon  the  animal  began  to  leap 
forward,  the  leaps  succeeding  one  another  faster  and  faster 
till,  after  some  minutes,  it  dropped  exhausted  upon  its  side, 
the  limbs  continuing  to  move  rapidly. — Lancet,  No.  2,601, 
p.  18. 


Nothnagel  has  continued  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
still  using  the  injection  of  chromic  acid.  When  only  one 
lenticular  body ,  was  operated  on  the  results  were  the, 
following  : — Deviation  of  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side  (right) 
towards  thq  middle  line  and  that  of  the  same  side  (left) 
outwards,  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  with  the  convexity 
turned  towards  the  opposite  side  (right)  and  at  the  same 
time  a  moderate  cypposis.  The  animal  could,  however, 
execute  all  voluntary  movements. 

A  different  state  of  things  occurred  when  lotn.  micleilen- 
ticular  is  that  operated  on.  In  26  cases  the  author 
succeeded  with  the  operation,  and  the  results  in  all  cases 
coincided. 

The  spinal  column  was  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
cypnotic,  but  never  curved  laterally.'  The  ears  were  erect 
and  never  laid,  backwards  upon  the  neck.  Respiration  and 
action  of  the  heart  normal.  If  the  fore,  limbs  were  care- 
fully extended  so  that  the  animal  did  not  lose  its  equili- 
brium, and  though  the  feet  might  be  placed  in  a  very 
unnatural  position,  as  were  the  neck,  they  were  not  drawn 
back,  as-  always  occurs  in  the  normal  animal.  Slight 
pinching  of  the  tail,  which  a  normal  animal  would  notice, 
was  followed  by  withdrawal  of  the  foot  from'  the  unnatural 
position,  and  the  animal  ajipeared.as  if  it  would  spring, 
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but  with  one  si)nng  the  movemetit  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
animal  became  motionless  as  before.  The  same  thing 
could  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  In  some  cases  the 
animal  sprung  four,  six,  or  even  sixteen  times.  The  animal 
sat  mthout  making  any  attempt  at  spontaneous  movement, 
and  if  not  disturbed  until  death  occurred,  just  like  an 
animal  from  which  the  cerebral  hemisphere  had  been  re- 
moved. Nor  did  the  animals  eat  of  their  own  accord.  Most 
of  the  animals  died  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  sij)  lived 
till  the  seventeenth  day  and  were  very  emaciated. — Stirlinc/, 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Fhy siology ,  November  1874,  p.  210. 


On  October  25th  he  divided  the  right  hypoglossal  nerve 
in  a  rabbit,  and  took  out  a  piece  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Immediately  after' the  operation,  and  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  animal  was  under  observation,  the 
tongue  was  strongly  protruded  to  the  right  side.  On 
November  the  27th  the  rabbit  was  killed. — Mr.  Clarke, 
Doctor,  January  1st,  1872,  p.  24. 


Dr.  Milne  Edwards  also  endeavoured  to  substitute  the 
carbonates  of  iron,  manganese,  and  magnesia  respectively 
for  that  of  lime  in  bones  by  an  artificial  diet.  This  diet 
having  reduced  the  pigeons  subjected  to  experiment  to  utter 
emaciation  they  were  killed  ;  the  bones  were  extremely 
brittle  and  thin,  but  only  traces  of  magnesia  and  iron  were 
discovered  in  two  and  none  in  the  third.  So  thus  the 
composition  of  bone  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  altera- 


tion by  substitution ;  and  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  concludes       App.  IV. 

that  bone  is  a  compound  of  two  primordial  substances,  viz.,   

phosphate  of  lime  and  osseine,  the  immediate  jjrinciple  of 
bone.  Rather  a  lame  conclusion  this  after  all. —  Dr.  Milne 
Edwards,  Lancet.  No.  1,977,  p.  69. 


Another,  and  a  very  droll  discovery,  made  by  the  same 
Professor  (who,  by  the  way,  should  be  called  to  order  by 
some  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals)  is  that  the  testicle  of  one  frog  may  be  engrafted 
into  the  body  of  another  animal  of  the  same  s^jecies,  so 
that  one  froggy  "  may  "  go  a-wooing  "  with  the  testicles 
of  another  froggy,  and  not  at  all  a  ses  propres  frais  ;  this 
seems  a  "leetle"too  much.  His  last  experiment  is  far 
more  intelligible  than  the  preceding,  in  part,  at  least.  He 
says,  "If  you  transplant  into  the  abdomen  (under  the  skin) 
"  of  a  female  frog,  a  few  days  before  the  laying  of  her  eggs, 
"  a  frog's  testicle,  such  is  the  attraction  between  this  l)ody 
"  and  the  eggs  that  ulceration  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
"  takes  place,  the  male  and  female  elements  coming  into 
"  contact,  and  so  violently  that  the  frog  dies."  This  last 
result  is,  I  confess,  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  paper 
which  I  can  conveniently  credit. — Lancet,  No.  1,931, 
p.  224. 


One  frog  died  in  twelve  hours,  another  was  killed,  and 
the  third,  after  remaining  on  its  back  in  a  tetanic  condition 
for  ten  days,  recovered. — Dr.  Harvey,  Lancet,  No.  2,053, 
p.  7. 


c. 


Advance  of  Physiology. — Nature,  No.  204,  p.  456-7. 


Presumption  of  students. — Dr.  Scoffern,  Belgravia,  April 
1867,  p.  221. 


EVIDENCE  OF  DESIGN  TO  TEACH  STUDENTS  BY  VIVISECTION. 

[The  numerous  handbooks  published  for  students  would  alone  provide  this  evidence ;  but  professors  have  spoken  out 
their  thoughts  fi-eely,  and  these  are  reported  as  well  as  the  contents  of  handbooks.  Foreign  handbooks  are  extensively 
used  in  England,  but  these  have  not  been  quoted  from.  The  volume  published  by  Drs.  Burdon-Sanderson,  Klein,  Foster, 
and  Brunton,  necessarily  a])])ears  in  this  division.  Its  experiments  might  have  been  classed  under  (A.)  and  (B.),  but  the 
tendency  of  its  teaching  would  not  have  been  seen  so  well  by  such  an  arrangement.  Consequently,  a  large  number  of 
experiments  appear  under  this  bead.  That  the  object  of  the  editor  and  his  co-adjutors  was  to  induce  young  persons  to 
perform  experiments  on  their  own  account  and  without  adequate  sur\'eillance  is  manifest  throughout  the  work,  by  the 
supply  of  elementary  knowledge  and  elaborate  data.  Not  only  are  the  names  and 'quantities  of  necessary  chemicals  given, 
but  the.  most  careful  description  is  provided  in  letter-press  and  plates  of  implements  for  holding  animals  during  their 
struggles,  so  that  a  novice  may  learn  at  home  without  a  teacher.  Besides,  the  editor's  preface  states,  that  the  book  is 
"  intended  for  beginners,"  and  that  "  difficult  and  complicated  "  experiments  consequently  have  been  omitted ;  and  that  of 
Dr.  Foster  allures  the  student  by  assurances  of  inexpensive  as  well  as  easy  manipulation,  for  it  avers  that  the  experiments 
"  may  for  the  most  part  be  conducted  on  frogs,  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  without  difficulty  or  expense,  and 
'   so  serve  usefully  as  a  means  of  training  students  in  physiological  study  and  inquiry." 

Very  seldom  indeed  is  the  student  told  to  anfesthetise,  and  then  only  during  an  operation.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that 
"beginners  "  know  when  to  narcotise,  and  when  not ;  but  if  they  do  then  the  few  directions  to  use  chloral,  etc.  are  un- 
•  necessary.  No  doubt  should  have  been  left  on  this  point  in  a  handbook  designed  "  for  beginners."  Besides,  where 
will  students  find  cautions  against  the  infliction  of  unnecess^iry  pain,  and  wanton  experimentation  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  repeat  the  torture  "  any  number  of  times."    These  facts  are  significant.] 

right  ear  are  much  larger  than  those  in  the  left  ear.  The 
right  ear  is  in  consequence'  distinctly  redder  than  the  left 
You  see  also  that  the  right  pupil  is  smaller  than  the  left 
one.  I  shall  now  divide  the  nerve  immediately  below  the 
ligatured  point  and  then  irritate  the  nerve  just  above  the 
ligature.  In  an  experiment  of  this  sort  we  call  this  part 
of  the  divided  nerve  its  "  upper  "  end  ;  the  end  of  the  nerve 
which  lies  below  the  point  of  section  is  called  the  "  lower  " 
end.  Watch  the  vessels  of  the  right  ear  while  I  faradise 
(stimulate  with  faradic  or  induced  electricity)  the  upper 
end  of  the  nerve.  You  see  that  they  contract,  and  the  ear 
in  consequence  becomes  blanched.  We  shall  wait  for  a 
few  moments  until  the  irritation  passes  ofl:.  Now  look  at 
the  right  pupil  while  I  irritate  the  upper  end  of  the  ner\'e 
again.  You  see  that  it  dilates  enormously  under  the 
influence  of  the  irritation.  We  have  seen  then  that  on 
paralysing  the  cervical  sympathetic  blood  vessels  of  the  ear 
on  that  same  side  dilate  and  the  pupil  on  the  same  side 
contracts,  and  that  on  stimulating  the  upper  or  cranial  end 
of  the  divided  nerve  precisely  the  converse  takes  place  in 
both  parts.  We  therefore  conclude  that  this  nerve  contains 
fibres  whose  function  is  to  cause  the  vessels  of  the  ear  to 
contract  and  the  pupil  to  dilate,  and  that  these  fibres 
convey  their  influence  up  the  neck.  As  I  want  to  keej)  the 
experiment  as  simple  as  possible,  I  shall  not  stimulate  the 
lower  end  of  this  nerve  at  present.  I  cut  down  the  plu-enic, 
and  I  open  the  abdomen  in  order  that  you  may  see  the 
dia]ihragm.  You  see  that  at  intervals  both  sides  of  the 
diaphragm  are  drawn  •  downwards.  I  divide  the  right 
phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck.  Now  look  at  the  right  side  of 
the  diaphragm.  It  remains  quite  loose  and  flabby  when 
the  left  side  is  di-awn  down  instead  of  being  tightly  drawn 
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Experiments  during  lecture. — Lancet,  No.  2,471,  p.  3. 
Dr.  Rutherford,  Lancet,  No.  2,476,  p.  185. 


Pfliiger  discovered  a  curious  fact  regarding  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  motor  nerve,  and  the  effect  which  it  produces  on 
a  muscle.  He  found  that  when  he  stimulated  with  eqiuil 
force  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  at  one  time  near  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  at  another  time  at  a  distance  from  the 
muscle,  in  the  latter  case  a  more  powerful  impression  was 
produced  on  the  muscle.    We  shall  perform  the  experiment. 

r  dissect  out  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  sever  it  from  the 
vertebral  column,  but  leave  it  connected  with  the  leg. — 
Dr.  Rutherford,  Lancet,  No.  2,483,  p.  438. 


I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have  been  saying  by  some 
experiments.  We  have  here  a  white  rabbit 
I  now  cut  down  upon  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  Let 
us  take  that  on  the  right  side  for  convenience.  I  expose 
the  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  neck.  I  separate  it  from 
the  su])erior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus,  a  smaller  nerve 
which  lies  close  beside  the  sympathetic,  and  I  put  a  fine 
silk  ligature  round  the  sympathetic,  and  tie  it  firmly  round 
the  nerve.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  paralyse  the  nerve  as 
thoroughly  as  if  the  nerve  were  divided.  Now  compare 
the  two  ears  and  the  two  pupils  again.    The  vessels  in  the 
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App.  IV.      down  with  it  as  before.    I  shall  now  irritate  the  lower  end 

  of  the  nerve.    Watch  the  diaphragm.    You  see  that  the 

right  half  is  drawn  violently  downwards  during  the  irri- 
tation, and  that  the  flabby  state  returns  when  I  stop  the 
irritation  of  the  nerve.  We  conclude  that  the  right  phrenic 
nerve  contains  motor  fibres  for  the  right  half  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  that  these  influences  pass  through  the 
.  nerve  down  the  neck. — Idem,  Lancet,  No.  2,483,  p.  43!). 


Under  this*  head  some  general  questions  regarding 
sensory  nerves  were  discussed,  and  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  ordinary  sensibility  in  a  part  was  demon- 
strated. ...... 

I  take  another  frog.  In  this  case  I  open  the  cranium 
and  remove  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  —  Idem, 
Lancet,  No.  2,487,  p-  665. 


He  was  aware  that  there  were  some  who  entertained  the 
idea  that  vivisection  was  not  necessary  when  it  had  for 
its  object  the  mere  demonstration  for  educational  pur^ioses 
of  facts  already  known. 

Those  who  held  this  doctrine  appeared  to  him  to  forget 
that  physiology  was  an  experimental  science,  and  that  no 
right  conception  of  the  subject  could  be  obtained  unless 
the  student  was  shown  the  experiments  that  were  necessary 
for  the  demonstration  of  certain  facts. 

Now  he  maintained  that  this  definite  and  critical  know- 
ledge regarding  the  ■  bodily  organism  could  not  be  attained 
unless  their  students  were  shown  experiments  on  living 
animals. — Speech  of  Professor  Rutherford,  the  British 
Medical  Association,  Edinburgh,  1875. — Scotsman. 


In  recent  years  the  teaching  of  physiology  had  made  a 
great  stride  in  this  country.  Laboratories  duly  appointed 
had  been  and  were  being  organised ;  and  the  method  of 
physiological  instruction  had  in  rnost  instances  passed 
from  the  mere  prelection  illustrated  by  diagrams  to  an 
experimental  ex])osition  of  the  subject.  In  his  student 
days  the  latter  element  was  wanting,  and  at  this  moment 
there  was  distinct  danger  of  a  return  to  something  like 
that  miserable  mode  of  instruction  in  consequence  of  the 
fanatical  clamour  of  a  number  of  persons,  excited,  it  roust 
be  admitted,  by  one  or  two  members  of  their  own 
profession. 

Physiology  was  an  e.xperimental  science,  and  that  no 
right  conception  of  the  subject  could  be  obtained  unless 
the  student  was  shown  the  experiments  that  were  necessary 
for  the  demonstration  of  certain  facts. 

Had  not  every  teacher  repeatedly  observed  the  altogether 
different  mental  attitude  which  students  assumed  the 
moment  he  passed  from  mere  description  to  a  demonstration 
of  phenomena  ?  He  far  more  forcibly  arrested  their 
attention,  and  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds 
the  facts  he  would  bring  home  to  them. 

Definite  and  critical  knowledge  regarding  the  bodily 
organism  could  not  be  attained  unless  their  students  were 
shown  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  he  held  that 
those  authorities  v/ho  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  this, 
method  of  tuition  might  be  dispensed  with,  were  entirely 
overlooking  the  vast  importante,  not  only  to  the  student 
himself,  but  to  the  whole  race,  of  an  experimental  manner 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  a  sound  physiological  education 
that  their  students  should  be  shown  all  the  experiments 
that  were  needed  to  demonstrate  physiological  truths;  they 
probably  did  enough  if  they  showed  experiments  on  the 
cardinal  points  of  physiology  ;  and  he  averred  that  all  the 
experiments  on  the  higher  animals  that  were  really  required" 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  could  be  perfomied  with  the 
aid  of  narcotics.  Seeing  that  this  was  so,  why  should  it 
be  that  some  had  become  convinced  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  inflamed  state  of  the  popular  mind  on  the 
subject  of  vivisection,  the  right  education  of  medical 
students  must  be  abandoned  ?  The  popular  mind  had 
been  abused  by  inaccurate  and  misleading  statements 
regardnig  both  their  motives  and  their  actions.  He  main- 
tained that  a  great  and  deplorable  error  was  committed 
when  the  unreasonable  clamour  of  ,the  anti-vivisectionists 
was  met  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
stern  resistance.  He  believed  that  the  unfortunate  Vivi- 
section Bill  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament 


conferred  a  dignity  on  the  policy  of  the  anti-vivisectionists 
which,  but  for  that  Bill,  it  would  jjrobably  never  have 
possessed.  It  was  true  that  there  had  been  a  withdrawal 
of  that  singular  Bill,  according  to  which  they  were  to  have 
been  fined  fifty  pounds,  or  to  have  been  sent  to  prison  for 
two  months,  if  they  had  dared  to  show  to  their  students 
any  experiments,  even  upon  a  narcotised  animal.  But  the 
efi'ectof  the  Bill  was  not  effaced;  the  increased  boldness 
which  it  had  given  to  the  pretensions  of  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionists was  only  too  evident.  All  that  they  could  now 
hope  was  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Legislature  would  in 
the  end  prevail,  and  that  it  would  do  nothing  to  hamper 
the  education  of  medical  men. 

The  learned  professor  went  on  to  explain,  with  the  help 
of  numerous  diagrams,  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
he  had  made  in  reference  to'  the  action  of  certain  drugs  on 
the  biliary  secretion  of  the  dog.— Dr.  Rutherford,  Lancet, 
No.  2,711,  pp.  238-9. 


On  the  art  of  experimenting. — Professor  Brown-, 
Lancet,  No.  2,380,  p.  514. 

M.  Bernard,  Lancet,  1872,  No.  2,535,  p.  438. 


Students  should  spend  time  in  the  physiological  labora- 
tory.—-Dr.  Ross,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  738,  p.  238. 
Br.  Burrows,  Lancet,  No.  2,371,  p.  208. 


Elementary  lessons  in  physiology.— Pro/essor  Huxley, 
Saturday  Review,  1/10/74. 


Experiments  performed  at  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

W.  B.  A.  Scott,  M.D.,  Edin. 
[Letter  to  .the  Echo.'] 


J.  Burdon-Sanderson's  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  Uni^-ersity  College. 

In  18G3  the  lamented  v.  Bezold  published  his  well-known 
researches  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart.  Among  a 
number  of  other  less  important  discoveries,  he  showed  for 
the  first  time  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  He  found  that  when,  in  a  curarised  rabbit  or 
dog,  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  the  arterial 
pressure  sinks  very  considerably,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are 
diminished ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  end 
of  the  divided  spinal  cord  is  irritated  below  the  point  of 
section,  the  arterial  pressure  rises  to  its  original  level  and 
the  heart  to  its  previous  activity. 

The  leading  experiment  is  as  follows  : — Two  centigrammes 
of  curare,  dissolved  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  are 
injected  below  the  skin,  and  immediately  after  artificial 
respiration  is  begun.  This  dose  is  sufficient,  as  was  first 
shown  by  v.  Bezold  himself,  to  paralyse  the  extremities  so 
completely  that  neither  stimulation  of  the  cord  nor  of  any 
muscular  nerve  produces,  the  slightest  contraction  of 
voluntary  muscles,  while,  as  we  shall  see  on  another 
occasion,  it  is  not  suflicient  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Respiration  of  course  ceases,  but  it  is  main- 
tained, as  I  have  said,  mechanically,  the  means  emploj^ed 
for  the  purpose  being  a  pair  of  bellows  the  tube  of  which 
communicates  with  a  cannula  adapted  to  the  trachea  of  the 
animal. 

The  membrane  between  the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone 
having  been  previously  exposed  and  one  of  the  carotid 
arteries  connected  with  the  manometer  of  the  kymograph, 
observations  are  taken  of  the  arterial  pressure  and  of  the  ■ 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  done  the  spinal  cord  is 
divided  at  the  atlas.  Immediately  the  rate  of  pulsation  is 
diminished,  say  from  140  to  100,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
the  arterial  pressure  sinks,  say  from  three  or  four  inches 
to  one  or  two.  Needles  are  then  inserted  into  the  spinal 
cord,  one  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  axis,  both  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  secondary  coil  of  Duboi's  induction, 
ajiparatus.  At  once  the  heart  beats  more  frequently  and 
vigorously  and  the  mercurial  column  attains  its  former 
level. 

The  next  step  in  the  experiment  is  the  destruction  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  cardiac  nerves.  These  nerves,  as  you  know, 
reach  the  heart  or  leave  it  either  through  the  vagi  or  the 
sympathetic. 

The  destruction  of  the  nerves  is  best  effected  with  the 
galvanic  cautery,  the  action  of  which  is  more  certain  and 
more  easily  controlled  than  any  other  agent  which  could  be 
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employed.  It  answers  the  purpose  so  completely  that  in 
careful  subsequent  dissection  it  is  found  that  every  nerve 
is  served.  As  soon  as  the  destruction  of  the  nerves  is 
effected  the  spinal  cord  is  again  excited,  great  care  being 
taken  that  the  strength  of  the  current  shall  be  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  observation. 

There  are,  however,  in  these  and  other  respects  consider- 
able differences  in  the  results  observed  in  different  animals 
the  conditions  of  which  have  not  yet  l)een  determined.* 

Upon  another  dog,  under  partial  ansesthesia,  he  divided 
with  a  fine  curved  scalpel  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  on  one  side,  the  corpus  pallosum  having  previously 
been  cut  through.  The  electrodes  were  then  placed  on  the 
convolutions  above  and  behind  the  sylvian  fissure.  Con- 
traction resulted,  when  the  current  was  strong,  not  only  in 
the  fore  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  but  also  in  tlie  hind  leg. 
In  another  experiment  he  removed  the  whole  cerebral 
masses  above  the  fous  varolii,  and  applied  the  electrodes 
to  the  surface  of  the  section.  Muscular  contractions 
resulted,  limited  to  the  fore  limbs,  right  and  left. —  Lancet, 
No.  2,G30,  p.  136. 


Handbook  Physiological  Laboratory, 

[Some  of  the  following  experiments  are  quoted  not 
to  "show  extreme  torture,  but  regardlessness  to  suffering 
as  well  as  the  minute  character  of  directions  given,  to  bring 
them  within  the  capacity  of  young  people.] 

Page  1. — Take  the  newt  out  of  the  water,  dry  the  tail, 
cut  off  its  end.  If  no  blood  comes,  squeeze  the  organ  from 
the  root  towards  the  tip  until  a  drop  is  obtained. 

Page  25. — To  study  the  forms  of  the  various  cells  of  tlie 
separate  layers  we  may  obtain  a  thui  shred  from  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  or  gums  of  a  mammal  by  energetically 
scraping  it  with  a  scalpel. 

Page  26.- — Finally,  if  we  have  scraped  very  energetically 
with  the  scalpel,  we  meet  with  cells  corresponding  to  the 
deepest  layers.  .  .  .A  frog  is  held  by  an 

assistant,  its  nictitating  drawn  down,  and  from  the  anterior 
corneal  surface  a  thin  layer  is  scraped  with  a  lancet-shaped 
or  a  cataract  knife. 

Page  34. — It  is  not  difficult  to  remove  those  structures 
[network  of  elastic  fibres]  even  from  the  living  animal.. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  place  the  vocal  cord  for  a  few  minutes 
in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  to  scrape  off  the  epithelium 
with  a  lancet-shaped  needle,  a  process  which  is  much 
facilitated  by  tlie  previous  steeping  in  the  acid. 

Page  35. — A  frog  is  held  by  an  assistant  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bulbus  ocuii  is  tense.  The  memlirana  nictitans  is 
then  drawn  back,  and  the  bulb  penetrated  with  a  cataract 
knife,  just  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract,  at  the  limbus 
conjunctivse  next  the  inner  canthus.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  advanced  until  it  approaches  the  limbus  of  the 
opposite  side,  vvitlunit  puncturing  it,  and  is  then  carried 
outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  consisting  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  flap 
must  then  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  while  the  lower  half 
of  the  cornea  is  cut  away  with  the  aid  of  scissors  curved 
in  the  direction  of  their  edge.  The  cornea  is  next  trans- 
ferred to  a  drop  of  humor  aqueus  (previously  obtained  by 
puncturing  the  opposite  eye),  and  spread  out  on  the  glass 
slide  with  anterior  surface  uppermost. 

Page  38. — Preparations  are  obtained  by  stripping  off 
shreds  of  a  cornea  (of  a  rabbit  or  frog).       .  .       •  . 

The  centre  of  the  cornea  of  a  frog,  which  is  held  l)y  an 
assistant  in  the  manner  previously  described  is  firmly 
cauterized  with  a  pointed  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  One  or 
two  drops  of  salt  solution  are  then  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
cornea  to  decompose  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  About 
an  hour  after  the  cauterization  the  cornea  is  excised  in  the 
manner  directed  in  p.  35.  ..... 

It  consists  in  first  scraping  the  cornea  of  a  living  frog  or 
small  mammal  with  a  sharp  cataract  knife  so  as  to  remove 
the  epithelium  completely.  After  a  little  practice,  and 
provided  the  bulb  is  properly  fixed  by  an  assistant,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perform  this  operation  without  injuring  the 
substance  of  thefcornea,  Thereupon  the  caustic  is  two  or 
three  times  lightly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  after 
which  the  eye  is  washed  with  saline  solution,  and  the 
animal  is  left  to  itself  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  The 
cornea  is  then  excised. 

Page  44. — If  in  a  rabbit  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  are  divided  over  the  inner  (anterior)  third  of  the 
infraorbital  edge,  and  the  thin  membrane  which  stretches 
over  the  infraorbital  fossa  is  severed,  it  is  easy  to  remove, 

*  This  beautifully  simple  experiment  we  owe  to  Dr.  Strieker,  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  repeatiiif;  it  here  very  frequently  last 
summer.— iUedicai  Times,  No,  l,Ot)-i,  -pages  6S3  and  6Si. 
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along  with  the  glandula  infraorbitalis,  a  gelatinous  hyahne  App.  IV. 
mass.  •  .  '   

If  the  tail  of  a  very  young  rat  is  amputated,  and  the  tip 
torn  asunder  from  the  cut  end,  a  great  number  of  isolated 
lengths  of  tendon  are  obtained. 

Page  54.— The  leg  of  a  water-beetle  (hydropliilus)  is  torn 
out  and  its  horny  covering  removed. 

Page  60. — One  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  tadpole  is  ampu- 
tated at  the  thigh.  The  animal  is  then 'replaced  in  water. 
After  forty-eight  hours  the  loosened  muscular  fibres  hang 
from  the  stump  in  long  pencils.  These  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  stump  with  sharp  scissors.        .  . 

Page.  78. — In  a  living  or  recently  killed  rabbit  the  cornea 
is  excised  close  to  the  limbus. 

A  silk  thread  having  been  passed  througli  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  of  rana  esculenta  and  brought  out  again  at  the 
sclerotic  ring,  the  two  ends  are  knotted  together.  After 
the  thread  has  remained  from  five  to  eight  hours  the 
cornea  is  Excised. 

Page  97- — In  a  large  frog  secured  on  its  back  the  abdo- 
minal vein  is  carefully  exposed  under  a  dissecting  lens,  in 
its  course  up  the  middle  line  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
belly.  A  ligature  is  passed  round  the  distal  end  of  the 
prepared  part  and  tightened. 

Page  98. — The  external  jugular  of  the  animal  is  then 
exposed  by  a  sufficient  incision,  and  cleared  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  with  the  aid  of  dissecting  forceps. 

Page  108. — A  snip  is  made  in  the  right  side  of  the  belly. 

.  The  incision  is  then  continued 
upwards  and  downwards  in  such  directions  as  to  avoid 
bleeding.  .  ,  .    The  muscles  are  divided 

in  the  same  vertical  line.      ....  The 
intestine  and  mesentery  are  drawn  out  carefully. 

Page  .109. — The  animal  must  be  cararised  as  before 

 the  tongue  drawn  out  by  the  cornua, 

around  which  a  thread  must  be  secured  

to  pins. 

Page  113. — In  a  large  or  middle-sized  rabl)it  which  has 
been  kept  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  witliout  food,  ten 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  warm  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
Prussian  blue  are  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity 

After  three  hours  and  a  half  the 
animal  is  bled  to  death  by  opening  the  carotid  artery,  or 
killed  by  stranghng. 

Pages  158  to  162. — The  inflammatory  changes  of  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  cornea  may  be  studied  by  abrading 
the  epithelium  over  a  limited  surface  in  several  frogs,  and 
examining  the  organ  at  various  periods  after  the  injury. 

After  two  or  three  days 
sections  may  be  made  by  shaving  off  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  .  .  .In  the  blood 

vessels  the  inflammatory  changes  may  be  studied  by 
cauterizing  the  external  surface  of  any  superficial  vein  (e.f/., 
the  external  jugular  or  femoral),  or  even  by  simply  liga- 
turing the  vessel.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  injury  the 
vessel  is  excised.  •        .  .  .    The  best  method 

is  to  pass  a  needle  into  the  knee-joint  of  a  rabbit  in  such  a 
way  that  it  penetrates  into  the  tibia.  A  few  days  after 
sections  are  made  of  the  fresh  cartilage,  and  stained  in 
gold.  .  .  .    Germination  of  the  cells  of 

bone  may  be  induced  in  the  long  bones  of  mammalia  by 
passing  a  red-hot  needle  as  deeply  as  possible  into  a  bone 
previously  freed  of  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  and  then 
cauterizing  the  hole  with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  by  violent  fracture.  After  a  week  or  more  the  bone  is 
excised.  .  •  •    Inflammation  of  the  tissue 

of  the  liver  may  be  induced  by  passing  a  needle  into  the 
organ.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the-  injury 
the  animal  must  be  killed.  .  .  .  The 

cornea  may  be  cauterized  at  the  centre  to  such  a  depth  as 
almost  to  perforate  it,  or  a  thread  may  be  drawn  through 
it,  entering  at  the  centre  and  passing  out  througli  the 
sclerotic  beyond  the  margin,  the  ends  of  which  are  then 
tied.        .  .    ■      •  .To  study  the  successive  * 

stages  of  the  process  half  a  dozen  corneas  should  be  .  " 
prepared  in  this  way  at  a  time,  which  can  then  be  excised 
after  eight,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and 
forty-eight  hours.  The  best  preparations  are  obtained 
from  rana  esculenta  during  the  summer  months,  from  eight 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  introduction  of  a  silk  thread 
as  above  described.  .  .  Inflammation 

is  produced  in  one  eye  by  cauterization,  and  then  twenty- 
four  hours  after  a  portion  of  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye  is 
excised,  spread  out  carefully,  and  lodged  between  the  mem- 
brana  nictitans  and  the  cornea  of  the  injured  eye.  The 
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App.  IV.      membrana  nictitans  is  then  drawn  up  and  secured  by  two 

  or  three  ligatures  to  the  skin.    After  twenty-four  hours 

more  the  sac  is  opened  and  the  cornea  taken  out. 

.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  large 
lymphatic  sac  of  the  under  surface  is  snipped  oif  with 
cm'ved  scissors.  The  observation  is  necessarily  tedious, 
often  lasting  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  replace  the  tongvie  in  the  mouth  for'  a  time  after  each 
examination.       .  .  .    In  a  curarized  tadpole 

the  required  degree  of  britation  can  be  produced  either  by 
simply  pencilling  ■  the  surface  or  by  allowiiig  a  drop  of 
ammonia  to  fall  on  it  from  a  capillary  pipette,  or,  finally, 
by  piercing  it  with  a  needle.  The  research  must  be  con- 
tinued often  for  many  hours. 

Page  166. — Several  frogs  are  then  selected,  in  each  of 
which  the  pericardium  is  exposed,  and  divided  as  directed 
in  §  46,  and  a  snip  made  in  the  ventricle  with  fine 
scissors. 

Page  174. — In  a  rabbit  two  small  incisions  are  made 
across  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein  (see  §  48), 
one  near  the  clavicle,  the  other  near  the  origin  of  the 
vessel,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  go  deeper  than  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  vessel  through  the  fascia..  A 
small  needle  is  then  passed  under  the  vein,  near  the 
proximal  incision,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
its  axis,  and  corresponding  to  that  of  the  incision,  but 
deeper.  A  second  needle  is  then  laid  in  the  course  of  the 
incision,  and  drawn  tightly  towards  the  first  by  a  ligature 
at  either  end,  by  which  means  the  blood-current  is  entirely 
arrested,  while  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  absolutely  pro- 
tected from  injury.  A  second  pair  of  needles  is  then 
inserted  at  the  distal  incision,  and  secured  in  a  similar 
manner  so  as  to  shut  in  the  blood  with  which,  the  vein 
becomes  distended  after  the  tightening  of  the  first  ligature. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  days  the  ligatured  ])ortion  of 
the  vein  is  exposed  at  some  part  of  its  course,  and  punc- 
tured with  a  glass  pipette,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  is 
withdrawn  from  it  by  suction  in  a  perfectly  liquid  state. 

.  .  The  arterial  trunks  leading  from  the 
heart  of  a  frog  or  tortoise  are  first  tied,  and  then  (as  soon 
as  the  heairt  has  become  distended)  the  venous  trunks.  The 
heart  full  of  blood  is  removed  from  the  body. 

.  The  pericardium  of  a  frog  is  then  exposed  and 
divided,  and  a  snip  made  in  the  ventricle  with  absolutely 
clean  scissors. 

Page  176. — A  frog  having  been  secured  in  the  usual 
way  (see  §  46)  in  the  prone  position,  the  heart  is  exposed, 
and  the  right  aorta  ligatured.  A  clip  is  then  placed  on 
the  left  aorta  at  its  origin  from  the  bulb. 

Page  212. — The  animal  having  been  secured  on  Czer- 
mak's  rabbit  board,  and  the  fur  clipped,  the  skin  is  pinched 
up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  on  either  side  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  trachea  so  .as  to  form  a  horizontal  fold, 
which  an  assistant  divides  vertically. 

The  opening  having  been  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  a  second 
pair  of  blunt  forceps,  the  sterno-mastoid  is  slightly  drawn 
aside,  so  as  to  bring  the  artery  with  its  three  accompany- 
ing nerves,  the  vagus,  the  depressor,  and  the  sympathetic, 
into  \'iew.  The  sheath  ha\'ing  been  opened  the  artery  is 
raised  on  a  blunt  hook,  and  easily  cleared  from  its  attach- 
ments to  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  either 
direction  .  .  .  When  kept  closed  by  the 
adjusting  screw,  seize  upon  the  head  of  a  cat  or  rabbit  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  it  firmly  without  inflicting  the 
slightest  injurjr.  The  neck  of  the  animal  rests  on  a  cylin- 
drical cushion,  covered  with  waterproof  cloth,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  on  a  mattress  of  similar  material.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  board  there  are  convenient  attachments  for  the 
extremities. 

Page  229. — The  excellency  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  animal  can  be  kept  under  observations,  without 
the  use  of  any  narcotising  drug,  for  a  long  time  in  a 
perfectly  natural  condition.  The  frog  is  used  both  in  the 
larval  and  adult  state.  To  observe  the  circulation  in  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  the  animal  is  placed  in  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  curare,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it 
before  it  is  completely  paralysed — the  moment,  in  short, 
•that  its  motions  became  sluggish.  It  is  also  i)ossible  to 
secure  it,  \vithout  the  aid  of  curare,  in  a  holder  of  con- 
■  struction  similar  to  that  of  the  instrument  I  have  just 
described — a  method  which  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  the  animal  is  in  a  more  normal  condition ;  for  even 
when  curare  is  given  with  the  greatest  care,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  weakened  by  it. 

There  are  three  transparent  parts  of  the  frog — the 
mesentery,  the  web,  and  the  tongue — each  of  which  has  its 
special  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  study.  For  a  first 
view  of  the  relation  between  arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  and 
lymphatics,  the  mesentery  is  superior  to  either  of  the  other 


two.  The  frog  must  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
curare,  the  dose  of  which  for  the  ordinary  sjiccimens  of 
rana  temporaria,  is  about  ^iho^^  of  a  grain. 

The  solution  of  curare  is  prepared  by  weighing  out  five 
milHgrammes  of  the  substance,  and  rubbing  it  up  m  a  glass 
mortar  with  a  little  alcohol. 

The  proper  quantity  of  water— that  is,  sufficient  to  make 
up  ten  cubic  centimeters— is  then  added,  and  a  straw- 
coloured,  nearly  hmpid  liquid  is  obtained,  a  single  drop  of 
which  is  a  sufficient  close.  It  is  injected  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  with  an  ordinary  subcutaneous  sp-inge,  and 
answers  best  when  the  effect  does  not  manifest  itself  for 
soriie  time  after  the  injectiofi. 

Page  230. — The  observation  may  be  continued  without 
material  change  for  many  hours. 

Page  233.— All  being  now  ready,  a  frog,  previously 
slightly  curarized,  is  fixed  on  the  table  in  the  supine 
position.  The  integument  is  divided  over  the  sternum  in  ' 
the  middle  line,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  visceral  cavity  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  pericai- 
dium,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  abdominal 
vein,  or  any  other  large  vessel.  The  ventricle  is  then 
opened,  and  the  cannula  passed  through  the  opening  into 
the  bulb,  and  secured  by  a  ligature.  This  done,  the  heart 
is  drawn  upwards. 

Page  235.— Two  frogs  are  slightly  curarized,  and  placed 
side  by  side  on  the  same  board  in  the  supine  position.  In 
both  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  exposed  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  ....  The  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  destroyed  in  one  of  the  frogs'  by  inserting 
a  strong  needle  into  the  spinal  canal  immediately  below 
the  occipital  bone,  and  then  passing  it  upwards  and  down- 
wards.   [The  other  frog  is  left  sensitive]. 

Page  236.— Two  frogs  are  suspended  side  by  side,  one  of 
which  has  been  pithed  in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  both  the  heart  is  exposed  and  the  ventricle  cut  across. 

Page  237. — A  frog  having  been  curarized  just  sufficiently 
to  paralyse  its  voluntary  muscles.  .  .    '  . 

All  being  now  ready,  the  integument  is  opened  along, the 
middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occipital  bone 
perforated  in  the  middle  line .  with  a  fine  awl  close  to  its 
posterior  raargiri.  .  .  .       .    The  frog  is 

then  laid,  back  downwards  on  the  board,  in  such  a  position 
that  one  of  the  needles  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  the  other  the  spinal  canal. 

.    Finally,  the  heart  is  exposed 

as  before. 

Page  238. — The  dose  of  curare  must  be  very  small,  and 
sliould  therefore  be  giyen  an  hour  or  two  before  the  obser- 
vation is  made.  One  at  least  of  the  electrodes  must  be 
inserted  within  the  cranium;  for  if  both  are  below  the 
occipital  bone  the  effect  is  uncertain.  .  .  The 

integument  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  from  the  pomum  • 
adami  downwards,  as  directed  in  section  1.  On  drawing 
the  edge  of  the  incision  to  either  side,  the  external  jugular 
vein  is  readily  seen  as  it  crosses  the  sterno-mastoid.  It  is 
then  carefully  cleared  of  the  platysma  fibres  and  fascia 
which  cover  it,  and  of  its  sheath  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
or  more,  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  blunt  forceps. 
The  animal  being  under  the  influence  of  curare  its  voluntary 
muscles  are  paralysed. 

Page  240. — The  cannulae  ^having  been  placed  in  the 
trachea  and  external  jugular  vein,  and  the  apparatus  for 
artificial  respiration  being  in  order,  three-tenths  of  a  cen- 
timeter of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  curare  is  injected. 

.  .  With  the  help  of  this  needle 
three  ligatures  are  passed  underneath  the  muscles  which 
stretch  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  spine  of  the  atlas.  ' 

.  .  The  ligatures  having  been 
tightened  and  the  muscles  divided  in  the  middle  Ijne  ■ 

.  .  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
divide  carefully  first  the  skin,  and  then  the  fascia  which 
covers  it.      .  .  .      '     .    To  observe  the  effect 

of  vascular  contraction  on  the  heart  that  organ  must  be 
exposed.  In  a  curarized  animal  this  can  be  effected 
without  interfering  materially  with  the  vital  functions. 
Ligatures  of  fine  copper  wire  having  been,  passed  with  the 
aid  of  a  curved  needle  around  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  cartilages,  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  a 
secoud  vertical  series  of  ligatures  around  the  corresponding 
ribs  at  a  sufficient  distance  outwards,  the  portion  of  the 
thoracic  wall  which  lies  between  the  two  series  can  be 
removed  without  haemorrhage.  It  is  then  seen  that  after 
section  of  the  cord  the  heart  is  flaccid  and  empty,  and 
that  its  cavities  fill  and  its  action  becomes  vigorous  when 
the  vascular  contraction  caused  by  excitation  of  the 
peripheral  end  forces  the  blood  forwards  so  as  to  fill  the 
right  auricle. 

Page  242. — For  this  purpose  the  occi])ital  bone  must  be 
perforated  with  a  small  trephine  in  the  middle  line  between 
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the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  occipital  spine.  By  this 
opening  a  thin-bladed  knife  is  introduced  in  the  middle  plane 
with  its  edge  outwards,  by  which  the  medulla  is  divided, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  currents 
employed  must  be  feeble  when  the  nerves  are  excited  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  sensory  nerves, 
but  strong  when  it  is  intended  to  excite  their  cutaneous  or 
mucous  endings.  The  periods  of  excitation  should  always 
be  very  short.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  as  follows  : — 
A  frog  having  been  carefully  curarized 
the  points  of  the  excitor  are  placed  upon  the  tongue,  the 
mouth  being  kept  open  for  the  purpose. 

Page  243. — A  frog  having  been  curarized  the  integu- 
ment is  divided  along  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
thigh  in  a  line  which  corresponds  in  direction  with  the 
slender  biceps  muscle,  or  rather  with  the  groove  between 
the  inuscular  mass  which  covers  the  front  of  the  femur 
(triceps  femoris)  and  the  bulky  semi-membranosus.  The 
sciatic  nerve,  accompanied  by  the  sciatic  artery  and  vein, 
lies  immediately  underneath  the  biceps,  between  it  and 
ihe  semi-membranosus.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  the 
vessels  it  is  best  to  bring  it  into  view  by  raising  the  biceps 

on  a  blunt  hook.  The  nerve  is 

divided  a  little,  above  the  knee  and  the  central  end  laid 
on  the  copper  points. 

Page  245. — -The  animal  having  been  curarized  the  a]3- 
paratus  for  artificial  respiration  is  connected  with  the 
trachea.         .    '      .  .  .    The  great  auricular 

nerve  is  then  carefully  exposed,  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  blunt  forceps, 
and  divided.  .  .         • .       .If  care  is  taken 

neither  to  prolong  the  excitation  unduly,  nor  to  use  too 
strong  currents,  the  re-action  may  be  witnessed  a  great 
number  of  times  in  the  same  animal. 

Page  2(j5. — The  heart  of  a  frog  having,  heen  exposed  in 
the  usual  way,  a  stout  glass  rod  is  introduced  into  the 
assophagus.  All  the  other  organs  may  now  be  removed  in 
the  manner  directed  in  §  63,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  venae  cavee. 

Page  269. — A  frog  having  been  slightly  curarized. 

the  sternum  is  then  di^'ided  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  two  halves  .of  the  wall  of  the  chest 
drawn  to  either  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  jiericardium  and 
lungs,  while  a  stout  glass  rod  is  passed,  down  the 
aesophagus. 

Page  271. — The  preliminary  steps  of  the  experiment  are 
those  described  in  §  34.  Loose  .  ligatures  havmg  been 
placed  round  both  vagi,  and  a  kymographic  observation 
made  to  determine  the  normal  'arterial  pressure  and 
frequency  of  -  the  pulse,  both  nerves  are  divided  simul- 
taneously. [Of  a  dog.]  ....  The 
contractions  of  the  heart  become  so  frequent  that  the 
oscillations  can  no  longer  be  followed  by  the  eye,  all  that 
can  he  distinguished  being  a  vibratile  movement  of  the 
column.  On  exciting  the  peripheral  end  of  either  vagus 
the  same  effects  are  produced  as  in  the  rabbit. 

Page  272. — A  frog  is  secured  in  the  supine  position. 
The  pleuro-jjeritonaeai  cavity  is  then  opened,  and  the 
intestines  and  other  viscera  are  removed,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  mesentery  or  the  vessels  and  nerves 
which  it  contains. 

Page  273. — ^To  show  this  a  frog  is  secured  on  its  back, 
the  pleuro-peritonseal  cavity  oiiened,  and  the  heart  exposed 
as  before.    The  surface  of  the  intestine  is  then  smartly 
tapped.  ...  ...  .       .    It'  the 

ganglionic  cord  iS  then  divided  on  each  side  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  two  aortse,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  no 
e&ect  is  pi  oduced,    Another  frog  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  excejition  that  both  vagi  are  divided. 

.    The  same  thing  happens  if,  instead 
of-  di  adding  the  vagi,  the  cord  is  divided  immediately  below 
the  medulla.  ...... 

In  a  rabbit  the  trachea  is  coTmected  with  the 
apparatus  for  artificial  respiration,  and  the  vagi  are  exposed 
in  the  neck.  Thereupon  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  imme- 
diately below  the  medulla  oblongata. 

.  In  the  dog,  section 
of  the  cord  generally  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
There  is  no  such  effect  in  the  rabbit. 

Page  278. — In  a  cm'arized  rabbit,  in  which  artificial 
respiration  is  maintained  in  the  usual  way,  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  middle  line,  extending  from  the  upper  third  of 
the  sternum  to  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The  external 
jugular  vein  of  one  side  is  then  brought  into  view,  tied  in 
two  places,  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  is  also  divided  between  ligatures  ;  a  strong 
threaded  aneurism  needle  is  thrust  under  the  sterno- 
clavicular ligamentj  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  pectoral 
muscles;  these  with  the   ligament  are  divided  between 
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ligatures,  and  the  cut  ends  drawn  aside.     .  .         .      App.  IV. 

.    The  superficial  parts  having  been   

exposed  by  two  lines  of  incision,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
middle  line,  while  the  other  extends  from  it  on  either  side 
in  the  direction  of  the  sterno-clavicular  ligament,  and  the 
jugular  vein  having  been  divided  between  ligatures,  the 
next  step  is  to  find  the  pneumogastric  nerve  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  wound,  and  free  it  from  the  surrounding 
tissues.     .       .  .  .  .  .To  find  it, 

the  most  certain  method  is  to  seek  for  the  trunk  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  where  it  lies 
concealed  behind  the  carotid  artery,  and  then  to  trace  it 
down  to  the  ganglion.    All  this  having  been  accomplished 
without  bleeding,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  passing  a  ligature 
round  the  ganglion,  so  that  at  any  desired  moment  it  may 
be  extirpated.  .....  Both 

ganglia  having  been  thus  prepared  with  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  possible,  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  are  divided. 

.    The  medulla  oblongata  is 

then  divided. 

Page  285. — Two  frogs  having  been  slightly  curarized  are 
prepared  thus  :  the  heart  having  been  exposed  lege  artis, 
a  small  ojiening  is  made- in- the  skin  in  the  occipital  region.  • 
In  one  of  the  frogs  the  Ijrain  and  spinal  cord  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  passing  a  needle  upwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  occipital  region,  and  then  both  are  hung 
vertically  on  a  board,  side  by  side,  looking  in  the  same 
direction.  [Sensibility  is  retained  in  the  other.]  .... 
The  discharge  of  sanguineous  liquid  goes  on  for  one  or 
two  hours,  and  if  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
the  vasomotor  centre  is  stimulated  reflexly  by  exciting  a; 
sensory  nerve  or  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  is  seen  that  the 
rate  of  flow  is  at  once  augmented,  but  Ijecomes  less  after 
the  cessation  of  the  excitation  than  it  was  before. 

Page  289. — This  may  be  demonstrated  graphically  by 
puncturing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
introducing  through  the  puncture  a  cannula  in  such  a  way 
that  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  one  lung. 

Page  293. — A  rabbit  having  been  secured  on  the  rabbit 
support,  the  skin  is  perforated  with  a  scalpel  close  to  the 
left,  edge  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  This  having  been 
done,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  easily  passed  into  tlie  right 
pleura  by  pushing  it  in  a  horizontal  direction  behind  the 
sternum,  with  its  point  against  the  posterior  (i.e.,  as  the 
animal  is  placed  the  under)  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall. 

Page  297. — The  student  must,  avail  himself  of  the 
excessive  and  infrequent  respirations  of  animals  in  which 
both  vagi  have  been  divided. 

Page  298. — The  best  view  of  the  movements  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  hyothyroid  membrane.  The  skin  having 
been  carefully  divided  in  the  middle  line,  lege  artis,  the 
membrane  must  be  exposed  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of 
forceps. 

Page  306. — A  ligature  is  passed  round  each  nerve  a 
little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Page  308. — Rabbits  in  which  both  vagi  have  been 
divided  commonly  die  before  the  end  of  the  first  day. 
Dogs  live  longer,  often  two  or  three  days. 

Page  309. — By  far  the  best  method  is  to  introduce  into 
the  peritorifeal  cavity,  by  means  of  a  small  opening  in  the 
linea  alba,  close  to  the  eiisiform  cartilage,  a  small  flat  bag 
of  india-rubber  of  such  size  that  ii;  can  be  conveniently 
slipped  between  the  diaphragm  and  liver. 

Page  312. — Excitation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. — 
The  experimental  investigation  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
is  mvich  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus, 
partly  because  the  nerve  is  difficult  to  reach  and  runs  a 
short  course,  partly  because  it  is  very  slender.  To  expose 
it  in  the  rabbit,  an  incision  should  be  made  extending  from 
the  side  of  the  trachea  at  the  level  of  its  first  and  second 
rings  to  the  hollow  l;etween  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
larynx.  After  severing  the  skin  in  the  usual  way,  the 
fascia  which  extends  forwards  from  the  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  must  be  carefully  broken  through  with  the 
aid  of  two  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps,  so  as  to  expose  the 
parts  seen  in  fig.  227.  The  space  is  divided  into  two 
by  the  artery,  the  direction  of  which  coincides  exactly  with 
that  of  the  original  incision.  Near  its  lower  end  the  artery 
gives  off  its  thyroid  branch.  At  thetopthe  space  is  limited 
by  the  tendon  of  the  stylohyoid  muscle,  and  the  posterior 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Immediately  below  the  muscle 
is  the  trunk  of  the  ninth  nerve  which  arches  forwards 
towards  the  tongue.  The  descending  branch  of  tliat  nerve 
passes  do-ivnwards  and  forwards  to  reach  the  muscles  which 
cover  the  front  of  the  trachea,  giving  communicating 
branches  to  the  cervical  plexus,  and  a  branch  which  arches 
forwards  over  the  artery  to  gain  the  muscles  which  draw 
the  larynx  upwards.    Before  proceeding   to  expose  the 
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App.  IV.      deeper  nerves,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 

  remove  the  descendens  noni ;  the  next  step  is  to  draw  the 

larynx  well  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  chosen  for  the 
incision,  so  as  to  widen  the-  space  between  it  and  the  carotid 
artery.  This  done,  the  exposure  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
becomes  easy.  Its  exact  position  is  indicated  in  the  figure  ; 
its  course  is  much  twisted  so  as  to  allow  of  the  up-and- 
down  movements  of  the  larynx.  In  preparing  it,  no  cutting 
instruments  must  be  used.  It  must  be  freed  from  the 
surrounding  structures  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  forceps, 
any  veins  in  the  way  having  been  divided  between  two 
ligatures. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  certain  quantity 
of  cellular  tissue  about  it  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  protective 
sheath,  and  make  it  somewhat  less  liable  to  get  dry.  The 
nerve  having  been  prepared,  a  ligatiu-e  must  be  tied  round 
it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  after 
which  it  must  be  divided  beyond.  In  the  dog  or  cat  the 
mode  of  preparation  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 
rabbit.  In  the  cat,  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  nerve 
■facilitates  the  manipulation. 

In  exciting  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  great  source  of 
difliculty  is  the  proximity  of  the  vagus  and  the  consequent 
liability  of  that  nerve  to  be  acted  on  by  the  induced  current 
in  a  unipolar  way.  This  accident  which  is  of  course  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  investigation,  the  functions  of  the 
two  nerves  being  opposite,  is  to  be  avoided,  not  by  the  use 
of  complicated  arrangements  for  the  insulation  of  the  nerve, 
but  by  placing  it  in  such  a  way  on  the  ordinary  copper 
points  tliat  the  part  acted  on  is  separated  by  a  considerable 
air  space  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Before  beginning 
the.  excitation,  the  secondary  coil  must  be  shifted  to  a 
distance  from  the  primary,  and  the  primary  current  divided 
by  means  of  Helmholtz's  side  wire  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  -only  passes  through  the  breaker.  The  otlier  is 
led  directly  from  the  battery  to  the  coil,  so  that  the  primary 
current  is  never  entirely  opened.  In  this  way  the  opening 
induction  shock,  which,  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the 
induction  apparatus,  possesses  a  much  greater  tension  tlian 
that  of  the  closing  shock,  is  so  reduced  tlrat  the  two 
■become  nearly  equal  to  each  other.* 

Consequently,  as  the  risk  of  unipolar  action  varies  with 
the  maximum  intensity  of  the  current,  it  is  very  much 
diminished  by  this  contrivance,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if 
care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  nerve  ijroperly,  even  moderately 
strong  currents  may  be  used  without  any  effects  referable 
to  unipolar  excitation  of  the  vagus' manifesting  themselves. 
Excitation  of  the  centi-al  end  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
produces,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current  used, 
either  diminution  of  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements 
or  complete  relaxation- of  the  muscles  of  inspiration.  The 
most  advantageous  way  of  judging  of  its  effect  on  the 
diaphragm,  is  to  expose  that  muscle  in  the  way  directed  in 
§  91.  It  is  there  seen  that  that  muscle  becomes  absolutely 
flaccid  during  excitation  of  the  nerve,  and  it  is  drawn  up 
by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  assume  its 
highest  possible  position.  When  the  excitation  is  discon- 
tinued, the  relaxation  either  gives  way  to- natural  breathing 
or  is  immediately  succeeded  by  one  or  two  vigorous  inspira- 
tions. If  the  current  is  so  feeble  that  it  merely  diminishes 
the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  v/ithout  arresting  thern, 
the  tracings  show  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  the 
duration  of  the  inspiratory  acts,  and  that  the  slowing  is 
entirely  due  to  a  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  i.e.,  of  the 
periods  during  which  the  diaphragm  remains  in  the  position 
assumed  by  it  at  the  close  of  ordinary  expiration.  To 
record  the  effects  graphically,  any  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  used.  If  the 
method  described  in  §  99  is  employed,  a  tracing  is  obtained 
which  exactly  resembles  fig.  255. 

The  tracing  fig.  25G  t  was  drawn  by  inserting  a  bag 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver. 

Page  316.— ^The  experiment  by  which  it  is  proved  that 
the  respiratory  phases  of  arterial  pressure  and  pulse 
frequQpcy  are  independent  of  the  thoracic  movement 
consists  in  curarizing  a  dog  by  the  injection  into-  tWe 
venous  system  of  a  dose  of  solution  of  ciu'are  only  just 
sufficient  to  paralyse  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Page  .319. — For  this  purpose  a  cannula  must  be  fixed 
air-tight  m  the  trachea.       .  .     •      .  .  •  ■  '  . 

Excessive  respiratory  movements  in  which  at  first  the 
'  expansive  efforts  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  afterwards  the 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
are  most  violent.  ...... 


*  For  a  fuller  explaiiution  of  the  difference  between  the  two  induced 
currents  and  of  the  effect  of  Helmholtz's  modificauon,  see  Rosenthal, 
"  Electricitatslohre,"  p.  120. 

t  The  tracinp;  lijr.  256,  shows  that  durin?  the  whole  period  of  excitation 
tlie  diaphragm  remained  motionless  in  the  position  of  expiration,  with 
the  exception  that  at  i;radualiy  lengthening  intervals  it  executed 
momentary  contractions.  Wheii  after  the  cessation  of  excitation  the 
respiratory  movements  were  resiuned,  they  were  slower  but  more 
extensive  than  before. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  first  minute  the  animal  becomes 
convulsed.    These  convulsions  must  be  attentively  studied, 
because  they  are  the  type  by  comparison  with  which  all 
other  convulsions  of  the   same  order  are  described  or 
defined.    .      .  .  .  .  .  Afterwards 

the  contractions  of  the  proper  expiratory  muscles  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  irregular  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  flexors.  E-arly  in 
the  second  minute  the  convulsions  cease,  often  suddenly; 
simultaneously  with  their  cessation,  the  expiratory  efforts 
become  indistinguishable,  .  .  .  and 

the  animal  lies  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  contrasts  in 
the  most  striking  way  with  the  storm  which  preceded  it. 

In  these  spasms 

which  accompany  the  final  gasps  of  an  asphyxiated  animal, 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  trunk  straightened  or  arched 
backwards,  and  the  limbs  are  extended,  while  the  mouth 
gapes  and  the  nostrils  dilate. 

Page  321.  The  respiratory  movements,  at  first  natural, 
are  gradually  exaggerated,  both  as  regards  their  extent  and 
frequency.  .  .  .  .  .  Towards 

the  end  of  the  period,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  expiratory 
movements  gain  in  vigour,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  those  of  inspiration,  so  that  each  inspiratory  act  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  accompanied  by  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
limbs.  .  ^         .  .  .         .    Suddenly  the 

violent  expulsive  efforts  cease  and  the  inspiratory  move- 
ments assume  the  character  already  described,  consisting  in 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by 
gasping  movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 

Page  322. — During  the  convulsive  struggle,  and  par- 
ticularly towards  its  close,  the  heart  enlarges  to  something 
like  the  double  of  its  former  dimensions, — this  enlarge- 
ment being  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  diastohc  interval, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  great  veins, 
which  in  fact  are  so  distended  that  if  cut  into  they  spir-t 
like  arteries.     .  .  .  .  The  effect  of 

these  changes  on  the  arterial  pressure  can  l)e  best  studied 
in  a  curarized  animal. 

Page  363. — Poison  a  frog  completely  with  curare 

Dissect  out  carefully  one  of  the  large 
muscles  of  the  thigh       .  .       Cut  away  witli  it  the 

piece  of  the  pelvis  to  which  its  origin  is  attached. 

Page  395.- — Introduce  between  the  skin  of  the  back  of  a 
strong  frog  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  curare. 

In  a  short  time  the  frog  will  be  found 
])erfectly  motionless,  with  its  respiration  arrested,  but  its 
heart  still  beating. 

Lay  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  thigh,  slip  under  it  a 
pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  an  induction  coil  and 
stimulate  the  nerve  with  an  interrupted  current. 
If  the  animal  has  beenthoroughlypoisoned,  no  contractions 
whatever  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg  will  follow  upon  the 
application  of  a  stimulus.        .  .  .If  con- 

tractions do  make  their  appearance,  the  poifeoning  is  not 
complete ;  and  the  student  must  wait;  or  inject  a  further 
quantity  of  the  poison.       .  .  .       Lay  bare 

any  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  apply  tire  electrodes 
directly  to  them.  Contractions  will  be  manifest  upon  the 
application  of  a  very  slight  stimulus. 

In  a  strong  frog  mal^e  an  incision  through  tlieskin  between 
the  ilium  and  coccyx  along  the  line  k.m.,  fig.  266.  Cut 
cautiously  through  the  ileo-coccygeal  muscle  until  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  reached.  The  three  nerves  which  go  to 
form  the  sciatic  nerve  will  come  into  view  when  the  sides 
of  the  wound  are  held  apart.  Very  cautiously,  by  means 
of  a  small  aneurism  needle,  pass  a  thread  under  these  nerves, 
putting  it  under  from  the  outside  and  bringing  it  out  again 
on  the  median  side.        .       .       .  Repeat  the  same 

process  on  the  other  side,  passing  the  same  thread  under 
the  nerves  of  that  side  too,  but  putting  it  in  at  the  median 
side  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  side. 

Tie  the  thread  very  tightly  round  the  abdomen  so  as  to 
check  entirely  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lower  limbs.  All 
this  may  be  done  under  a  slight  dose  of  chloroform  . 

Pinching  or  otherwise  stimulating  either  hind 
foot  may  produce  movements  in  either  one  or  both  hind 
limbs,  but  in  ho  other  part  of  the  body. 

Pinching  or  otherwise  stimulating  the  skin  of  the  head 
fore  limbs  or  trunlc  above  tlie  ligature  may  produce  move- 
ments in  the  hind  limbs,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  body. 

These  facts  are  intelligible  only  6n  the  hypothesis  that 
the  curare  has  destroyed  (or  suspended)  the  irritability  of  the 
motor  nerves  iii  that  part  of  the  body  to  which,  by  means 
of  the  blood  current,  it  has  had  access,  but  has  not  destroyed 
the  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves  or  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Pinching  the  skin  of  the  fore  limb  gave 
rise  to  an  afferent  nervoiis  impulse,  which,  either  by  volition 
or-by  reflex  action,  gave  rise  in  turn  to  efferent  impulses. 
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■which  were  unable  to  manifest  themselves  through  the 
poisoned  motor  nerves  of  the  fore  limbs  and  trunk,  but 
found  vent  through  the  unpoisoned  motor  nerves  of  the 
hind  limbs.  In  order  to  bring  out  these  results  well,  the 
dose  of  poison  must  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  poison 
the  motor  nerves.       .  .  .       In  a  fresh  strong 

frog  lay  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  on  one  side, 
place  a  ligature  under  it,  near  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  tie  the  ligature  tightly  round  the  leg  above 
the  knee.  The  circulation  of  the  lower  right  leg  will  thus 
be  completely  arrested  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is  not 
included  in  the  ligature,  there  will  be  complete  nervous 
connection  betweeen  the  right  lower  leg  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Poison  with  curare  .... 
In  a  fresh  strong  frog  dissect  out  a  gastrocnemius  (or  any 
other  single  muscle),  dividing  both  insertion  and  origin, 
and  ligaturing  its  blood  vessels,  thus  leaving  it  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  its  nerve  only.  Poison  the 
frog  with  curare. 

Page  400.  The  results  are  most  clear  and  distinct  when 
the  organs  of  consciousness  are  intact,  and  the  ordinary 
tokens  of  sensation  are  used  to  determine  whether  the 
impulses  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  tei-mi- 
nations  reach  the  conscious  central  nervous  system  or  not. 
But  the  facts  may  also  be  readily  shown  in  the  absence  of 
the  brain,  when  reflex  action  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  a 
centripetal  impulse  having  reached  the  spinal  cord.  In  the 
former  case,  the  frog  should  be  placed  under  chloroform 
during  the  laying  bare  of  the  roots.  In  the  latter  the 
medulla  should  be  previously  divided  in  the  neck.  The 
frog  being  placed  on  its  belly,  make  an  incision  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  from  the  upper  end  of  coccyx  to 
the  level  of  the  fore  limbs.  Having  hooked  back  the  flaps 
of  skin,  carry  the  median  incision  down  to  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrae  and  dissect  away  the  longitudinal  muscles  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  bony  arches,  and  then  hook  back 
the  muscles  on  either  side,  or  cut  them  away  altogether. 

With  a  small  but  strong  blunt  pointed  pair  of  scissors 
cut  through,  on  either  side,  the  arch  of  the  last  (eighth) 
vertebra  (be  careful  not  to  thrust  the  scissors  in  too  deep), 
and  remove  the  piece  so  loosened.  Proceed  then  to  the 
next  arch  above  and  so  remove,  three  arches.  The  roots  of 
the  nerves  will  be  seen  lying  in  the  spinal  canal.  Snip 
away  the  remains  of  the  arches,  on  each  side,  until  the  last 
tlu-ee  (or  four)  roots  are  quite  clear,  being  very  careful  not 
to  touch  the  nerves  wth  the  scissors. 

The  frog  being  completely  at  rest,  draw  the  ligature  tight, 
observing  the  frog  all  the  while.  If  the  animal  be  in  good 
condition,  some  movements  will  be  visible  in  some  parts  of 
the  body  as  evidence  either  of  sensibility  or  reflex  action. 
Now  cut  the  nerve  bet^veen  the  ligature  and  the  cord :  some 
movement  -n'ill  probably  be  again  witnessed. 

Lift  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  nerve  carefully  up  by 
means  of  the  ligature,  and  slip  it  upon  the  curved  shielded 
electrodes  which  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  or,  better,  fixed 
on  a  movable  stand.  To  prevent  any  escape  of  the  current, 
slip  a  fragment  of  india-rubber  sheeting  beneath  the  nerve 
and  electrodes,  so  as  to  isolate  these  from  the  cord  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  nerves.  Pass  a  moderately  strong 
interrupted  current  through  the  electrodes.  If  there  be  no 
escape  of  the  current  the  animal  will  not  move  in  the 
slightest. 

Repeat'the  observation  -with  the  nerve  root  next  above 
(the  8th),  with  this  difference  :  place  the  ligatm'e  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal ;  divide  the  nerve 
between  the  ligature  and  the  wall,  and  place  the  central 
instead  of  the  peripheral  stump  on  the  electrodes. 

Ligature  and  section  as  before  produce  movements.  A 
very  moderate  current  applied  to  the  central  stump  will 
produce  very  considerable  movements  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  i.e.  signs  of  sensation  or  reflex  action,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Ligatm'e  or  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves 
produces  movements  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  stump  produces  no  movement 
whatever  ;  stimulation  of  the  central  stump  produces  con- 
siderable movements. 

These  movements,  be  they  simple  reflex  actions  or  more 
complicated  voluntary  movements  set  going  by  conscious 
sensations,  are  evidences  of  centripetal  sensor  impulses, 
excited  in  the  posterior  sensory  roots. 

Page  402. — In  a  fresh  strong  frog  lay  bare  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  and  divide  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  nerves  on  the  right  side  and  the 
corresponding  anterior  roots  on  the  left  side. 

The  left  leg  will  remain  motionless,  being  simply  dragged 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  never  moving  of  itself. 
(If  the  brain  has  been  previously  destroyed  or  separated 
from  the  spinal  cord,  the  right  leg  will  be  drawn  up  as  usual, 
but  not  the  left  leg.) 


Page    403. — Recuiient    sensibility.     This    is    never      App.  IV. 

witnessed  in  the  frog.    It  can  only  be  shown  in  the  higher   

animals,  the  cat  or  dog  being  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  method  adopted  is  very  similar  to  the  above,  the  arches 
of  one  or  two  vertebrae  being  carefully  sawn  through  or  cut 
through  with  the  bone  forceps,  and  the  exposed  roots  being 
very  carefully  freed  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding 
them.  If  the  animal  be  strong  and  have  thoroughly 
recovered  from  the  chloroform  and  from  the  operation, 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  anterior  root  causes 
not  only  contractions  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve, 
but  also  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  body  indicative  of 
pain  or  sensations.  On  dividing  the  mixed  trunk  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  roots,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  cease,  but 
the  general  signs  of  pain  or  of  sensation  still  remain. 

Page  411. — In  a  frog  with  divided  medulla,  ligature  the 
hind  limbs,  leaving  the  nerves  free  as  directed  in  chap.  31 
for  curare,  and  afterwards  inject  a  small  dose  of  strychnia. 

Demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the  chorda  tympani 
and  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  submaxillary  gland  in  the 
dog.  The  animal  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
chloroform,  when  no  less  than  15  different  dissections  were 
made  to  obtain  a  fistulous  opening.  After  which  the 
author  says,  p.  473,  "  The  animal  must  previously  be 
"  allowed  to  recover  from  chloroform,  or  no  increase  [of 
"  saliva]  will  be  observed." 

Page  474. — After  division  of  both  nerves  the  secretion 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  in  the  normal  state  only 
goes  on  when  the  gland  is  directly  or  reflexly  excited, 
becomes  constant  and  abundant.  This  effect  does  not 
occur  until  some  time  after  section,  and  may  last  for  days 
or  weeks.  A  similar  condition  of  the  gland  is  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  curare  into  the  blood  which  is  supplied 
to  the  gland  by  its  arteries. 

Page  477. — Give  the  dog  a  hearty  meal,  so  as  to  distend 
its  stomach  completely,  and  make  it  lie  close  against  the 
intestinal  walls.  Anaesthetise  the  animal  by  chloroform, 
taking  care  that  the  vapour  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  air.  Lay  it  on  its  back  on  the  table,  shave 
off  the  hair  from  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions, 
and  remove  the  hairs  carefully  by  a  sponge,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  their  getting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Make  a 
vertical  incision,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  one  side  of 
the  linea  alba,  ])referably  the  left,  and  parallel  to  it, 
extending  do\vnwards  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  costal 
cartilages  to  a  distance  some\yhat  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  flange  of  the  cannula.  Divide  the  muscles  parallel  to 
the  course  of  their  fibres.  Tie  every  bleeding  point  before 
opening  the  peritoneum,  so  that  no  blood  shall  get  into  its 
cavity.  Open  the  peritoneum  on  a  director.  Lay  hold  of 
the  stomach  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps  at  a  point  where 
there  are  not  many  vessels,  and  draw  it  forwards.  Pass 
two  threads  with  a  curved  needle  into  the  gastric  walls,  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  of  the  cannula,  and  bring  them  out  again  at  a  similar 
distance  from  the  points  where  they  were  introduced. 
Make  an  incision  into  the  gastric  walls,  between  the  two 
threads,  rather  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the 
cannula.  Put  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  the  blades  together, 
into  the  incision,  and  then  dilate  it  by  separating  the 
blades  till  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  cannula  to  be 
introduced.  Push  the  cannula  into  the  stomach  up  to  its 
outer  plate.  Tie  the  stomach  to  it  l)y  the'  threads,  and 
then  pass  their  ends  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
abdominal  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  the  stomach  to 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  cut  edges  in  appo- 
sition. No  other  suture  is  required.  Leave  the  cannula 
uncorked  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after  the  operation  is 
finished,  for  when  the  dog  recovers  from  the  chloroform 
it  will  vomit,  and  if  the  cannula  be  corked  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  apt  to  be  forced  passed  the 
side  of  the  cannula  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Feed  the 
dog  on  milk  for  one  or  two  days,  and  if  the  operation  be 
performed  in  v/inter,  keep  it  in  a  ])lace  warmed  night  and 
day.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound 
will  be  much  swollen,  but  the  swelling  will  subside  in  a 
day  or  two.  After  the  wound  has  begun  to  heal,  the 
cicatrix  may  thicken,  and  the  outer  plate  of  the  cannula 
begin  to  press  too  much  on  the  skin,  so  that  it  ulcerates. 
If  this  should  occur,  the  cannula  mvist  be  lengthened  by 
screwing  the  two  flanges  further  apart.  The  cannula  maybe 
closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper,  or  by  a  cork.  If  the 
dog  tears  out  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  soak  it  in  decoction 
of  colocynth,  or  put  a  little  phosphoric  acid  on  its  outer 
end.  In  order  to  collect  the  juice,  let  the  animal  fast  for 
several  hours,  so  that  its  stomach  may  be  quite  empty, 
but  not  for  more  than  a  day,  as  the  mucus  membrane 
would  become  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mucus. 
Let  an  assistant  pat  the  dog  and  keep  him  quiet,  with 
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App.  IV.      draw  the  cork  from  the  cannula,  and  tickle  the  inside  of 
.  the  stomach  -vvith  a  feather  tied  to  a  glass  rod.    Put  a 

small  beaker  underneath,  so  that  the  end  of  the  rod  rests 
on  its  bottom  :  the  gastric  juice  will  flow  into  it  down  the 
sides  of  the  rod. 

Page  494.— This  may  be  still  better  seen  in  the  cat.  . 
.  .  .  To  show  these  facts,  a  cat  must  be  placed  under  chloro- 
form, after  which  both  vagi  are  prepared  and  the  stomach 
exposed.  If  now  the  animal  having  partially  recovered 
from  the  anaesthetic,  the  stomach  is  seized  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  subjected  to  traction  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  slight  but  unequivocal  signs  of 
uneasiness  are  perceived.    The  vagi  are  then  divided. 

Page  499. — To  get  the  urine,  hold  the  rabbit  over  a 
large  beaker,  compress  the  abdomen  with  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  and  press  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  on  the 
bladder  just  above  the  pubes,  pushing  it  well  down  into 
the  pelvis. 

Page  505. — Chloroform  the  animal,  and  secure  it  on  the 
rabbit-support.  Make  an  incision  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in 
the  linea  alba  from  the  xiphoid  process  downwards.  The 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  thus  exposed.  Pull  gently 
on  the  stomach  until  the  duodenum  is  brought  into  view. 
The  part  corresponding  to  the  superior  transverse  part  in 
man  forms  a  loop  with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
diaphragm,  into  the  top  of  which  convexity  the  ductus 
choledochus  enters.  Tie  the  duct  in  this  situation,  then 
seize  the  gall  bladder  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  It  is  always 
full,  and  cannot  be  missed  if  the  forceps  are  passed  imme- 
diately under  the  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages.  Make  a 
small  incision  into  the  gaU  bladder,  introduce  a  cannula  and 
tie  it  in.  The  diameter  of  the  cannula  should  be  from  two 
to  three  centimeters,  and  the  end  to  be  inserted  should 
have  a  projecting  rim.  This  can  be  made  very  readily  by 
heating  the  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  of  the  proper 
size,  and  pressing  it,  while  hot,  against  a  flat  piece  of 
iron.  Sew  up  the  wound,  leaving  the  free  end  of  the 
cannula  outside.  The  bile  in  guinea-pigs  is  secreted  in 
very  large  quantities,  being  as  much  as  7 "3  grammes 
in  an  hour  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  It  contains  a 
very  small  proportion  of  solids,  about  1*3  per  cent. 
When  the  bile  duct  is  tied  the  guinea-pigs  die  in  less  than 
24  hours,  but  when  it  is  not  tied  they  will  live  for  a 
week. 

Page  515. — Place  a  rabbit  in  the  prone  position  on 
Czermaks'  rabbit-support,  and  fix  the  head  to  the  upright 
at  the  side.  Feel  for  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  make 
an  incision  over  it,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Fix  the 
point  of  the  chisel  in  the  middle  line  of  the  skull,  just 
behind  the  protuberance,  and  bore  through  the  bone, 
moving  the  handle  of  the  instrument  from  side  to  side,  in 
order  to  assist  its  passage,  but  not  pressing  with  too  great 
a  force.  When  the  skull  has  been  penetrated,  push  the 
chisel  downwards  and  forwards  through  the  cerebellum  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  cross  a  line  joining  the  two  auditory 
meatus  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  basilar  process,  and  then 
gently  withdraw  it.  Remove  some  of  the  urine  in  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  afterwards,  and  test  it  for  sugar. 

Page  516. — Bernard  prefers  for  the  purpose  large  dogs, 
sheep  dogs  being  best,  as  they  are  less  subject  to  peritonitis 
than  others.  Five  or  six  hours  before  the  operation  the 
animal  should  get  a  large  meal  of  bread  and  meat.  The 
operation,  which  must  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


consists  in  laying  the  dog  on  its  left  side,  and  making  an 
incision  5  centimeters  long  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 

The  duodenum  Hes 

opposite  the  wound.  As  soon  as  it  is  exposed  it  is  drawn 
out.       .  .  .  .        The  duct  is  opened 

with  scissors,  and  a  jDlain  silver  cannula,  about  5  milli- 
meters in  diameter  and  10  or  12  centimeters  long,  pushed 
into  it  up  to  its  first  division. 

Page  517- — For  permanent  fistulse,  Ludwig  and  Bern- 
stein choose  small  dogs,  as  in  them  the  duodenum  is  more 
easily  reached  from  the  middle  line,  and  is  not  drawn  so 
far  from  its  natural  position  by  the  fistula  as  in  larger 
animals.  The  dog  must  be  kept  fasting  on  the  day  of  the 
operation,  as  the  pancreatic  vessels  are  full  during  diges- 
tion, and  bleed  easily.  Narcotize  the  animal  by  injecting 
opium  into  the  tibial  vein,  and  open  the  abdomen  by  an 
incision  about  two  centimeters  long  in  the  linea  alba, 
midway  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus. 
The  duodenum  is  then  searched  for  and  di-awn  out  of 
the  wound  along  with  the  attached  pancreas,  and  a 
thread  looped  round  the  duct.  Instead  of  then  putting  iu 
a  cannula  a  piece  of  lead  wire  is  inserted  into  the  duct,  so 
that  one  end  of  it  passes  into  the  intestine,  and  the  other 
into  the  gland  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  middle  part 
of  it  is  twisted  together  and  projects  through  the  wound. 
Omng  to  the  T  shape  thus  given  to  the  wire,  it  cannot 
either  slip  out  or  move  about  in  the  duct ;  but  wire  being 
chosen  which  does  not  fill  it  up,  the  flow  of  the  juice  is  not 
hindered.  Three  threads  having  then  been  passed  through 
the  wall  of  the  duodenum  near  the  duct,-  the  intestine  and 
omentum  are  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  duodenum 
fastened  by  the  threads  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  wound 
is  then  sewed  up,  care  being  taken  that  the  twisted  part  of 
the  lead  wire  passes  through  the  wound.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation  the  stitches  are  taken  out,  but 
the  wire  left  in.  In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the 
juice  can  be  collected.  For  this  purpose  the  animal  must 
be  supported  by  two  straps  which  pass  under  its  belly,  and 
are  attached  to  a  horizontal  bar  hung  from  the  roof  by  a 
cord  and  pulley.  The  dog  is  thus  suspended  over  a  table, 
at  such  a  height  that  it  can  barely  touch  it  with  its  toes,  in 
which  position  it  remains  perfectly  still. 

[The  second  volume  of  this  work  consists  of  elaborately 
drawn  plates  and  keys  designed  to  assist  "  beginners  "  in 
manipulation.] 


[The  following  advertisement  has  been  published  by 
Longman  and  Co.]  : 

Mr.  Cooke's  classes  of  anatomy  and  physiology  serve 
to  illustrate  the  tablets.  They  are  rapidly  conducted,  yet 
the  instruction  gi\'en  is  complete  and  exhaustive.  The 
whole  of  anatomy  (on  the  dissected  body),  and  of  phy- 
siology (with  microscopical  preparations  and  vivisections) 
are  gone  through  carefully  every  three  months;  and  the 
principal  points  are  again  glanced  at  during  the  fortnight 
which  precedes  each  examination. 

Tlie  object  of  the  classes  is  to  enable  students  to  add, 
to  sound  practical  knowledge  previously  and  slowly  acquired, 
that  readiness  and  precision  in  details,  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  requisite  at  examinations.  The  classes  are 
not  intended  to  help  idle  students  to  make  up,  by  any 
artificial  method,  for  time  previously  mis-spent. 

[Address.]       T.  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  30,  Gower  Street 
Bedford  Square. 
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Times,  Aug.  13,  1863. 


Letter  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Watson  to  The  Glasgow  Herald, 
April  13th,  1875. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  Letter  to  "  Morning  Star," 
August  20th  1863. 
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Mr.  Reynolds,  British  Medical  journal.  No.  71  Ij  p.  203. 
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Frederic  D.  Dyster,  M.D.,  hritish  Medical  Journal, 
^0.  734,  p.  126. 


Dr.  Crisp,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  7^7,  pp.  558-9. 
[See  also  pp.  8  and  24.] 


Dr.  Brunton,  Lancet,  No.  1,941,  p.  456. 


George  RoUeston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Oxford,  Lancet,  No.  2,345, 
p.  182. 


Dr.  Epps,  Daily  News,  January  13th,  1864, 


Dr.  Powell  had,  however,  so  far  as  he  could  remember, 
in  his  experiments  on  a  dog  obtained  results  similar  to 
those  of  Dr.  G.  Johnson  and  others.  He  wished,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  phenomena 
were  not  observed  in  experiments  upon  different  animals. 
In  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  had  commenced  last 
summer,  he  had  found  that  in  the  cat,  instead  of  closure, 
powerful  abduction  of  the  cords  was  obtained  on  gal- 
vanising the  recurrents  ;  and  he  thought  it  very  important 
that  we  should  ascertain  which  animal  man  resembled  as  re- 
gards the  innervation  of  the  larynx,  in  order  to  understand 
better  the  mechanism  of  nervous  dyspnoea  in  aneurism. 
If  man  resembled  the  dog  or  the  rabbit  in  this  respect 
he  might  have  spasm  of  the  glottis  as  the  result  of  irritation 
of  the  recurrent  nerve ;  but  if  he  resembled  the  cat,  the 
so-called  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  when  of  purely  nervous 
production,  was  really  due  to  paralysis.  And  it  was  even 
possible  that  a  ready  means  of  relief  might  be  found  in 
galvanism,  for  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
instant  relief  afforded  to  the  dyspnoea  in  the  cat  when  the 
divided  recurrents  were  galvanised. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply,  said  there  must  be  some  fallacy  in 
Dr.  Reid's  experiment  quoted  by  Dr.  Powell;  it  did  not 
agree  witli  Dr.  Powell's  results  on  the  cat,  which  were  in 
accord  with  those  of  Dr.  Rutherford. — Dr.  G.  Johnson, 
British  Medical  Journal,  No.  729,  p.  791-2. 


Dr.  Day,  Lancet,  No.  2,682,  p.  120.  [See  also  p.  15.] 


Experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  physiological 
action  of  codeia  tend  to  show^  various  results.  These  in 
some  measure  are  due  to  the  experiments  having  been  con- 
ducted on  animals  of  different  species,  genera,  and  classes. 
Some,  and  those  most  reliable,  have  been  on  man  ;  and,  as 
it  is  for  human  benefit  that  we  prosecute  these  researches, 
it  would  be  better  if  further  secondary  experiments  were 
always  so  conducted. 

Dr.  Stocker  injected  some  cats  subcutaneously  with 
liydrochlorate  of  codeia.  In  each  instance  the  pupils  were 
ililated ;  cerebral  congestion  was  present,  as  determined  by 
ophthalmoscopic  examination ;  there  was  much  reflex 
excitability  ;  in  one  case,  epileptic  convulsions  ;  salivation 
and  purging  occurred  in  two  cases  ;  there  was  no  vomiting, 
fhe  dose  used  was  about  a  grain  and  a  half. 

In  the  case  quoted  there  are  several  points  of  disagi-ee- 
rnent  with  these  results,  which  are  probably  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  animals— one  a  man,  the  other  a  cat. 
ITius  the  cat's  pupils  were  dilated,  the  man's  contracted, 
-and,  while  there  was  no  increase  of  alvine  or  salivary 
secretions  in  the  man,  two  of  the  cats  were  salivated  and 
purged.— 3fr.  Moore,  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  696, 
pp.  576  and  577-  [See  also  Langley,  p.  7  ;  Harley,  p.  8 ; 
Mai-cet,  Thorowgood,  and  Lanat,  p.  25  ;  Yeo,  p.  38 ;  and 
Jleynolds,  p.  39.] 


Dr.  Savory,  Lancet,  No.  2,001,  p.  30. 


protest  signed  by  Dr.  James  Syme,  and  Mr.  William 
\>  ilkinson.  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Forces. — 
Times,"  20th  April  1867. 


James  Syme,  Jan.  30th,  1869.  —  Lancet,  No.' 2,371, 


Richard  Congreve,  M.R.C.P.  App.  IV. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.   

Fortnightly  Review,  March  1875. 


Professor  Simonds  address  at  the  opening,  of  the  winter 
session.  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  October  1875. 


British  Medical  Journal,  No.  744,  p.  454-5. 


Professor  Sir  William  Thompson,  Glasgow  Herald, 
March  30th,  1875. 


Professor  Nichol,  Glasgow  Herald,  March  30th,  1875, 


"  Vivisection,  is  it  necessary  or  justifiable  ?" 

Dr.  Markham's  Prize  Essay  on  Vivisection,  published  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
pages  101  and  102. 

Professor  Owen,  ["  Vivisection,  is  it  necessary  or  justi- 
fiable?"] page  112. 


Dr.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard  University, 
being  extract  from  the  annual  address  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1871. 


British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  No,  1 10, 
p.  283. 


The  meeting  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London 
has  this  year  been  remarkable  for  two  things.  The  first 
was  the  passing  of  a  resolution  recommending  the  admission 
of  women  to  degrees.  The  second  was  the  refusal  to 
entertain  a  resolution  requesting  the  Senate  not  to  allow 
painful  experiments  on  living  animals  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  Brown  Institution. 

This  latter  resolution  was  a  direct  blow  aimed  at 
vivisection,  and  was  moved  in  a  most  able  speech  by 
Mr.  Hutton,  M.A.,  a  gentleman  of  great  influence.  Only 
sixteen  voted  with  him  and  fifty-nine  against, — a  result, 
we  believe,  partly  due  to  the  Chairman  reading  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Dr.  B.  Sanderson,  the  learned  Superintendent 
of  the  Brown  Institution,  who  stated  to  our  amazement 
that  the  laboratory  was  not  used  for  physiological  inquiries, 
only  for  investigations  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease.  It  was  necessary,  he  added,  to  perform  small 
experiments,  such  as  the  abstraction  of  a  little  blood,  &c. 
We  have  expressed  surprise  at  this  statement.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  Dr.  Sanderson  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
physiological  teaching  is  carried  on  at  the  Brown  Institution, 
and  that  such  teaching  is  based  on  jihysiological  experiments 
of  the  most  painful  kind?  The  controversy  on  vivisection 
has  been  best  handled  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Spectator," 
and  most  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  proper 
purposes,  within  certain  limits,  vivisection  is  justifiable, 
but  that  anaesthetics  should  be  emjDloyed  whenever  possible. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  m-ged  by  many  that  pain  is  very  seldom 
inflicted,  because  the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  universal.  Now, 
this  we  deny.  In  several  places  in  London  most  painful 
experiments  have  been  recently  performed  without  pro- 
ducing anaesthesia,  and  the  Brown  Institution  is  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  after  Dr.  Sanderson's  letter,  we  think  it 
right  to  assert  that,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the 
institution. 

We  take  the  liberty,  too,  of  describing  two  of  the  ex- 
periments lately  done,  and  we  suppose  frequently  done,  for 
teaching  purposes,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hutton  may  at  least 
have  a  faint  idea  of  the  facts  he  might  easily  collect. 

First  experiment. — Take  a  lively  frog  and  tie  his  four 
legs  to  a  square  board,  stretching  the  legs  so  that  he 
cannot  writhe ;  crucify  him,  in  fact.  Then  make  two  cuts, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  sternum.  Another  cut  across  the 
breast  bone  is  the  next  step.  Then  cut  through  the  bone, 
and  take  it  right  out. 

The  next  step  in  the  vivisection  is  to  make  a  cut  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  open  the  cavity. 
The  end  of  the  heart,  which  is  now  visible  beating,  is  to  be 
cut  off.  Through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  heart  push 
a  cannula  right  up  to  the  bulbos  aortae.  Now  open  the 
abdominal  vein.  All  this  in  preparation  for  the  experiment 
itself,  which  is  thus  proceeded  with  :  Inject  warm  distilled 
water  into  the  cannula  until  the  whole  of  the  blood  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  frog,  when  he  will  appear  to  be  dead, 
and  swollen  up  to  about  four  times  his  original  bulk, 
Tlie  injection  takes  some  ten  minutes.  After  the  water  an 
injection  of  silver  nitrate  is  to  be  made. 
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App.  IV.         Second  experiment. — Press  your  finger  under  a  frog's 

  mouth  until  the  eyeball  protrudes.    Then  pull  down  his 

nictitating  membrane  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  Next,  scrape 
ofE  with  a  sharp  knife  the  three  layers  of  anterior  epithelium. 
Now  let  him  rest  ten  minutes.  You  may  then  observe  his 
actions ;  he  pokes  his  head  down  between  his  fore  legs, 
jumps,  or  turns  over,  wriggles,  and  otherwise  acts  in  a 
strange  manner. 

Having  watched  this,  take  him  again  and  push  out  the 
eyeball  once  more.  Again  hold  down  the  protecting 
membrane,  and  rub  a  stick  of  solid  lunar  caustic  all  over 
the  eye  until  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  anterior  chamber 
shows  a  precipitate.  Now  release  your  frog,  and  his 
actions  will  be  similar  to  those  previously  watched,  but 
more  intense ;  in  fact,  he  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  as  few 
could  look  upon  without  that  blunting  of  sensibility  on 
which  so  many  have  dilated.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
left  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  his  head  is  cut  off  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  so  his  suffering  ended. 

The  object  is,  to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  the  cornea 
by  staining  the  intercellular  substance.  We  do  not  propose 
to  assert  that  these  experiments  are  useless,  but  we  do  say 
that  they  could  be  just  as  easily  performed  under  the 
influence  of  anaesthetics.  If  Mr.  Hutton  has  any  doubt 
that  they  are  done,  we  have  none.  We  beg  to  say  that 
they  have  been  done  since  his  speech  in  Convocation,  since 
Dr.  Sanderson's  letter,  and  done,  too,  without  chloroform 
or  any  other  anaesthetic. 

We  have  no  desire  to  put  an  end  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  needless  cruelty  seems  to  require  curbing,  and 
Mr.  Hutton  is  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  If  he  wants 
details  of  other  experiments,  he  has  only  to  read  the 
"  Handbook  "  edited  by  Dr.  Sanderson  himself,  and  be 
informed  that  that  work  is  used  as  a  text  book  at  the 
Brown  Institution.  So  it  is  in  most  of  our  medical  schools. 
In  the  majority  of  the  latter  chloroform  is  used. — The 
Doctor,  June  1st,  1874,  p.  101. 

In  reference  to  the  above.  Dr.  B.  Sanderson  wrote  to  The 
Doctor,  July  1st,  18/4,  as  foUows  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  My  attention  has  to-day  been  drawn  to  an  article 
"  in  your  journal  of  June  1st,  headed  'Vivisection,'  in 
'•'  which  you  comment  on  the  management  of  the  laboratory 
"  of  the  Brown  Institution.  All  that  is  necessary  for  me 
"  to  say  with  reference  to  the  article  is,  first,  that  so  far  as 
"  relates  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  the 
"  assertions  contained  in  it  are  untrue ;  and  setondly,  that 
"  the  statements  with  reference  to  this  subject  which  were 
"  embodied  in  the  letter  to  the  Chan-man  of  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London,  to  which  you  refer,  are 
"  perfectly  correct. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant,^ 
"  The  Brown  Institution,       J.  Burton  Sanderson. 
"  June  26th,  1874." 

[We'are  amazed  at  this  letter,  which  we  invite  the  wTiter 
to  reconcile  with  the  facts.  The  assertions  contained  in 
our  article  are  true.  We  did  not  comment  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "  laboratory."    Does  Dr.  Sanderson  mean  to 


deny  that  the  experiments  we  described  in  The  Doctor  for 
June  1st  have  been  perforitied  in  the  Brown  Institution? 
We  deliberately  repeat  tha  ^  within  the  walls  of  the  Insti- 
tution such  experiments  have  been  frequently  performed.— 
Ed.  Doctor.'] 

The  Doctor,  February  1875,  pp.'  21-2.    [See  also  p.  37.} 


X.    Dec.  8th.— Letter  to  Nature,  No.  216,  p.  121, 


Nature,  August  13th,  1875. 


The  Gazetta  Italiana  di  Milano  contains  an  essay  of 
Professor  Mantegazza  on  experiments  carried  on  under  his 
direction  at  the  laboratory  of  experimental  pathology  of  the 
University  of  Pavia.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the 
experiments  were  intended  to  study  the  action  of  pain  on 
digestion  and  nutrition.  They  were,  as  the  Professor 
himself  confesses,  agonizing  to  the  animals  subjected  to 
them  and  distressing  to  the  experimenters,  and  simply 
proved  that  loss  of  appetite,  great  weakness,  and  a  peculiar 
imbibition  of  moisture  were  the  result  of  the  pain  inflicted. 
It  is  added  that  no  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow  could  be 
detected  after  the  agony  had  been  protracted  for  one  month 
very  meagre  I'esults  of  unpardonable  cruelty. — Lancet,. 
No.  2,482,  p.  415. 

Lancet,  No.  2,086,  p.  224-5. 


Lancet,  No.  2,627,  pp.  22  and  23. 
Lancet,  No.  2,656,  p.  139.] 


Lancet,  No.  2,712,  p.  286. 


Lancet,  No.  1,928,  pp.  143-4. 


Lancet,  No.  1,938,  p.  396. 


Lancet,  No.  2,684,  p.  204. 
Lancet,  No.  2,677,  p.  877. 


The  Times  (Paris  Correspondent),  August  8th,  1863. 


Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Liverpool- 
Meeting  (held  1870)  of  the  British  Associatiori  to  consider 
the   subject  of  Physiological   Experimentation.  (Edin- 
burgh: Volume  1871   of  British  Association  Reports,, 
n.  144.)    Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  25,  1871. 
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R    E    P    0    R  T. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  with  regard  to  all  Hospitals 
and  Provident  and  other  Public  Dispensaries  and  Charitable  Institutions 
within  the  MetropoHtan  Area  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  whicli 
possess  real  property  or  invested  personal  property,  .in  the  nature  of  endowment,  of  a 
permanent  or  temporary  nature  ;  and  to  receive,  if  the  Committee  think  fit,  evidence 
tendered  by  the  authorities  of  voluntary  institutions  for  like  purposes,  or  with  their 
consent,  in  relation  to  such  institutions :  And,  furthei-,  to  inquire  and  report  what 
amount  of  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  provided  by  rate,  and  as  to  the  management 
thereof ;  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  have  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them, 
and  have  examined  numerous  Witnesses ;  and  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  them,  together  with  au  Appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships  ;  and 
they  beg"  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  in  the  next  Session. 

31st  July  1890. 


(69.) 


L    iv  ] 


0  R  D  E  K  OF  REFERENCE. 


Die  Luna;,  28°  Aprilis,  1 890. 


Metropolitan  Hospitals,  &c. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  with  regard  to  all  ]ios])itals  and 
])rovident  and  other  jiublic  dii-[)ensaries  and  charitable  institutions  within  the  metropolitan  area  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  which  possec<s  real  proi»erty  or  invested  personal  property, 
in  the  nature  of  endowment,  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  nature  ;  and  to  receive,  if  the  Committee 
think  fit,  evidence  tendered  by  tho  autliorities  of  voluntaiy  institutions  for  like  purposis,  or  with 
their  consent,  in  relation  to  such  institutions :  And  further,  to  inquire  and  report  what  amount  of 
accommodation  for  the  sick  is  piovided  by  rate,  and  as  to  the  management  thereof;  and  that  the 
witnesses  before  the  said  Select  Committee  be  examined  on  oath  ;  agreed  to  (The  Lord  San'. hurst): 


Then  the  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  C 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ; 
Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Prirt^  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth.  \ 

The  Committee  to  meet  on  Thursday  next, 
Chairman. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 

Ixoi  d  Fermanagh  (Enrl  of  Erne). 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Sudley  {Earl  of  Arran). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thring. 

Three  o'clock,  and  to   appoint  their  own 


Die  Luna;,      Maii,  1 890. 


The  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to  be  printed  for  the  uss 
of  the  Members  of  this  House ;  but  no  copies  thereof  to  be  delivered  except  to  Members  of  the 
Committee  until  further  order. 


Die  Luii(F,  12°  Maii,  1890. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  have  power  to  direct  that  copies  of  the  evidence  be 
delivered  to  such  persons  as  tliey  shall  tliink  fit. 


Die  Veneris,  (5°  Junii,  1890. 


The  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  added  to  the  Select  Committee. 

Petitions. 

Petitions  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
provincial  medical  charities;  of  British  Medical  Association  (29°  Aprilis);  of  Members  of  the 
Medical  Profession  signing  i4)  (^9"  .hmii);  of  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  at  Liverpool 
(16"  Junii);  of  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  signing  (19°  Junii);  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Select  Committee. 


L  V  ] 


LORDS  PRESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 

SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Jovis,  1"'  Maii,  1890. 


LORDS  PKESKNT 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngwoi  th. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Monksweil. 
Lord  Thrinsr. 


The  Order  of  Reference  is  read. 

It  is  moved  that  the  Lord  Sandhurst  do  take  the  Chair. 
The  same  is  agreed  to. 

It  is  moved  that  the  Committee  be  an  open  one. 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  course  of  proceeding  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  nexf,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Ltmce,  5°  Mali,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Zouche  of  H;iryng\vorih, 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Sudley  {P.  Arruii). 

Lord  Monksweil. 

Lord  Thrinff. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 
The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 
The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  ai'e  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  is  examined,  on  oath,  viz. :  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Montefiore. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(69.) 


a  3 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


Die  Jovis,  8'^  Maii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 

Earl  Cadogau  {Lord  Privy  Seal).  1                  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Lord  Fermanagh  {JS.  Erne). 

Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Sudley  {E.  Arran). 

Earl  Cathcart,                 .  Lord  Monkswell. 

Earl  of  Kiniberley.  Lord  Thring. 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  m  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  J.  C.  Steele,  Esq.,  M.D., 
and  Timothy  Holmes,  Esq,  r.R.c.s. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Luna,  \2°  Maii,  1890. 


LORDS  present; 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privi]  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Fermanagh  Erne). 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  (jE".  Ai-ran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 
The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 
The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  is  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  H.  Nelson  Hardy,  Esq., 
r.R.c.s.,  Edin.,  and  m.r.c.s.,  Eng. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  lb""  MaU,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 

Earl  of  Ijauderdale. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Harvno-worth. 


Lord  Fermanagh  {E.  Erne). 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Sudley  (E.  Arran). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thrinsr. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  ou  oath,  viz. :  William  Eousfield, 
Esq.,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montefiore  (further  examination). 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Luna,        Maii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Fermanagh  {E.  Erne). 

TIT- 

Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


•Lord  Thring. 


Earl  Cadogan  (Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Eaid  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Catlicart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  Hugh  Woods,  Esq.,  M.D.^ 
and  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Carrie. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  22"  Mali,  J890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Thrinw. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Mondav  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  W.  Bruce  Clarke,  Esq., 
r.R.C.S.,  and  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  at  Twelve  o'cl 


OCl' 


Die  Lunce,  9'^  Junii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Eatl  Cadogan  {I^ord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

-  The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 


Lord^Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord|Saye  and  Sele. 
Lord  Lamington. 
LordfSudley  {E.  Arran). 
Lord^Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinof. 


Bart. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  22nd  of  May  last,  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  is  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :    Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow, 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  12"  Junii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  art-  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  iu,  and  are  further  examined  on  oath,  viz.:  Sir  Sydney 
Watcrloto,  Bart,,  and  J.  C.  Steele,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  LuncB,  IQ"  Junii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT ; 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 


Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Lamington 

Lord  Sudley  {E,  Arran). 

Lord  Thrinff. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Carrie 
(further  examination),  and  Sir  Henry  L-rngley,  K.C.B. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovls,  19°  Junii,  1890. 


lords  present : 


Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Liimington. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  Cottenham  Farmer, 
Efq.,  M  R.C.S.,  F.  H.  Corbyn,  Esq.,  m.r.c.s.,  and  Lennox  Hrowne,^sq.,  f.r.c.s.,  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 

Ofdcred,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  METROPOLITAN  HOSPITALS,  &C. 
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Die  LwKS,  23"  Junii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Cadogan  (^Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Kiniberley . 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  (£  Arrany 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Thrinjj. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  ai-e  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz. :  Kev.  S.  D.  Bhibhn,  M.D., 
Brussels,  and  r.P.S.,  Glasgow,  and  B.  E.  Brodlmrst,  Esq.,  f.r.o.S. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  26"  Junii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lo>d  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
Earl  Silencer. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Fermanagh  (  E.  Erne). 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  {E.  Arraii). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinor. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  li.  Selfe  Bennett, 
Esq.,  M.B.,  M.R.c.s.,  W.  Sinclair  Thomson.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J .  !i\  Kay^  Esq.,  m.r.c.s.,  Lennox  Browne, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  m.r.CS.,  Eng.  (further  examination),  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Garioch. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Luna,  30°  Junii,  1 890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Karl  of  Lauderdale. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 


Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Sudley  (  fi.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Thring. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 
The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz,  :  Miss  E.  31.  Yatin  rn, 
Miss  Mary  liaymond.  Miss  Violet  D i chins  m,  Miss  D.  .7.  Page,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  T.  Valentine. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thui-sday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  3°  Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 

Earl  Cadogan  (Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  (£.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.:  Rev.  E.  H.  T, 
Valentine  (further  examination),  Miss  E.  M.  Yatman  (further  examination),  Miss  Homersham,  Miss 
Mary  Raymond  (further  examination),  and  G.  Q.  Roberts,  Esq. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lunce,  T  Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Sudley  (E.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.:  G.  Q.  Roberts,  Esq. 
(further  examination),  and  Miss  Luckes. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  W  Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  Cadogan  (Lord  Privy  Seal). 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  Kimbei'ley. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Sudley  (E.  Arran). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  is  examined  on  oath,  viz. 
examination). 


Miss  Luckes  (further 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Lunce,  14°  Jidii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigli. 
Lord  Sudley  {E.  Arran). 
Lord  Thrlng, 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  iu,  and  ai-e  examined  on  oath,  viz. :  F.  C.  Carr-Gomm,  Esq., 
Miss  E.  A.  Manley,  F.  J.  Wethered,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Rev.  C.  IV.  A.  Brooke,  and  Miss  Luches  (further 
examination). 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  17°  Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Laming  ton. 
Lord  Sudley  (E.  Arran). 
Lord  Monks  well. 


Lord  Thring. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  Rev.  H.  T.  Valentine 
(further  examination),  G.  Q.  Boberts,  Esq.  (further  examination),  Rahecm  Buhsh,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S., 
Mrs.  C.  Perry,  Samuel  Fenioich,  Esq.,  M.D.,  St.  Andrews  and  Durham,  F.R.C.P.,  London,  Frederick 
Treves,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Miss  Louise  Waters. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  til!  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lunce,  2V  Julii,  1890. 


lords  present 


"Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Lamington. 
Lord  Sudley  (E.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell, 


Lord  Thring. 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  ai-e  examined  on  oath,  viz. :  Miss  JI.  B.  Mackey, 
Miss  Yatman  (further  examination).  Miss  Luckes  (further  examination),  William  John  Nixon,  Esq. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  24°  JuKi,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 


Earl  Cadogan  (Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberlev. 


Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
Lo»-d  Sudley  {E.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinsf. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  G.  Q.  Roberts,  Esq., 
(further  examination),  John  Henry  Buxton,  Esq.,  Af".  ./.  iVzxo//,  Esq.  (further  examination),  and 
Miss  Luckes  (further  examination). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Luna,  28^  Julii,  1890., 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz.  :  Stephe?)  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Munro  Scott,  Esq.,  William  John  Nixon,  Esq.  (further  examination),  W.  C,  Homersham,  Esq., 
Miss  E.  M.  Mansel,  A.  W.  Lacey,  Esq.,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Sprigg. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clocki 


Die  Jovis,  31"  Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 


Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Lord  Sudley  {E.  Arran). 
Lord  Monkswell. 


The  Lord  Sandhurst  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  are  examined  on  oath,  viz. :  Mrs.  Et/iel  Gordon 
Femvich,  and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D. 

A  Draft  Eeport  is  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  agreed  to  l^vide  the  Report). 

Ordered,  That  the  liord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House. 
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LIST    OF  WITNESSES. 


Die  Lunce,  5"  Maii,  1890. 

PAG] 

Lieut.  Colonel  Emanuel  Montefiove,  r.a.       -       -  3 

Die  Jovis,  8"  Maii,  ]  890. 

Ml-.  John  Cliaiies  Steele,  m.d.        -       -       -       -  29 

Mr.  Timothy  Holmes    ------  4t) 

Die  Lunce,  12°  Maii,  1890, 

Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Hardy    -       -       -       -       -  57 

Die  Jovis,  15°  Maii,  1890. 

Mr.  William  Bousfield   ^'^ 

Lieut.  Colonel  Emanuel  Montefiore       -       -       -  101 

Die  Luna,  19"  Mnii,  1890. 

Mr.  Hugh  Woods.  M.D.,  B.s.  -       -       -       -       -  105 

Sir  Edmund  Hay  Cutrie      -----  114 

Bie  Jovis,  22°  Maii,  1890. 

Mr.  William  Bruce  Clarke,  m.b.    -       -       -       -  J  29 

Sir  .Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.    -       -       -       -       -  130 

Die  LuncB,  9°  Junii,  1890. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow,  Bart.     -       -       -       -  155 

Die  Jovis,  12"  Junii,  1890. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  \\'aterlo\v,  Bart.     -       -       -       -  181 

Mr.  John  (.  harles  Steele,  -m.u.        -       -       .       .  195 

Die  Jounce,  16°  Junii,  1890. 

Sir  Edmund  Hay  Ourrie        -----  20I 

Sir  Henry  Long-ley,  k.c.b.     -       -       -       -       -  213 

Die  Joris,  19°  Jiinii,  1890. 

Mr.  Cottenliam  Farmer  ------  221 

Mr.  Frederick  Henry  C'orhyn        -       -       -       .  234 

Mr.  Lennox  Browne      ------  245 

Die  Jaukx,  23"  Junii,  1890. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  Bhalilia  ------  249 

Mr.  B.  E.  Bi-odhurst      ------  254 

Die  LnncB,  26"  Junii,  1890. 

Mr.  Henry  Selfe  Bennett,  m.b.       -       -       -       -  269 

Mr.  William  Sinclair  Tliomson,  m.d.      -       -       -  274 

Mr.  John  William  Kay,  m.d.        -       -       .       _  279 

Mr.  Lennox  Browne  286 

Mr.  Jolm  Fraser  Garioch      -----  290 

Die  L.uncB,  30°  Jtinii,  1890. 

Miss  Ellen  Mary  Yatman       -       -       -       -       .  £93 

Miss  Mar^'  Raymond     ------  3(17 

Miss  Violet  Dickinson   ------  312 

Miss  Janet  D.  Page       -----    313^  3.32 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tristram  Valentine     -       -       -  3i(] 


Die  Juvis,  3°  Ju/ii,  1890. 

PAGE 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tristram  Valentine      -       -       -  32.5 

Miss  Ellen  Mary  Yatman      -----  331 

Miss  Eliza  Margery  Homersliam    -       -       -       -  333 

Mr.  V^^illiam  Collett  Homersham   -       -       -       -  343 

Miss  Mary  Raymond     -----  ,-544 

Mr.  G.  Q.  Roberts        ------  345 

Die  L^una,  7°  Julii,  1890. 

Mr.  G.  Q,.  Roberts        ------  3.55 

Miss  Eva  C.  Liic'kes  2QG 

Die  Jovis,  10"  Julii,  1890. 

Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes  S83 

Die  LniKB,  14°  Julii,  1890. 

Mr.  Francis  Culling  Carr-Gomm    -       -       -       -  413 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Manley  -       -       _       -       -  430 

Mr.  F.  J.  Wethered,  m.d.   433 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Brooke    -       -       -       -       -  433 

Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Liickes  ------  43.5 

Die  Jovis,  17°  Julii,  1890. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tristram  Valentine     -     437,  439,  440 

Mr.  G.  Q,.  Roberts   438,  4;]9 

Mr.  Ralieem  Buksh   440 

Mrs.  Caroline  Peiry  442 

Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.u  ,  F.R. CP.        -       -       -  446 

Mr.  Fiederick  Treves    ------  45,5 

Jliss  Louise  Waters       -.       -       -       -       -       -  461 

Die  Lun<z,  21°  Julii,  1890. 

Miss  Marion  Bai-ry  Mackey  -----  403 

Miss  Ellen  .Mary  Yatman      -----  471 

Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Liickes   473 

Mr.  William  .John  Nixon      .       -              -       -  !;>! 

Die  Jovis,  24°  Julii,  1890. 

Mr.  G.  Q,.  Roberts        ------  493 

Mr.  John  Henry  Buxton   51)2 

Mr.  VV^illiam  John  Nixon       -       -       -       -       -  509 

Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes  ------  .TiiJ 

J)ie  Luna,  28°  Julii,  1890. 

Mr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.    -       -       -  523 

Mr.  Munro  Scott  -------  534 

Mr.  William  John  Nixon       -----  £35 

Mr.  William  Collett  Homersham    -       -       -       -  536 

Miss  Emily  Mansel  Mansel   536 

Mr.  Arthur  'William  Lacey    -----  53<j 

.Vliss  Mary  Louisa  Sprigg      -----  54v> 

Die  Joris,  31°  Julii,  1890. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Gordon  Fenwick  -        •       -        -       -  545 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart,  M  D.        -       -       -       -  i'57 
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Die  LuncB,  5^  Maii  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
E'lrl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
P^ail  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Lord  ZOUCHE  OF  Haryngworth. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Sandpiurst. 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  SuPLEY  {Earl  of  Arrau). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Lieut.  Colonel  EMANUEL  MONTEFIORE,  r.a.,  is  called  in;  aud,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are  the  Organising  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  are  you  not? — I  am  one  of  the  secre- 
taries appointed  to  inquire  into  the  medical 
affairs,  giving  advice  to  the  Medical  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

2.  Could  you  tell  me  shortly  what  the  Charity 
Organisation  body  is  ? — As  its  name  implies,  it 
is  a  society  for  oi-ganising  charity.  Its  object? 
are :  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by 
propagating  sound  [irinciples  and  views  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  charity  ;  by  promoting 
the  CO  operation  of  charitable  institutions  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  common  work  ;  by  discuss  ■ 
ing  practical  questions  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Society,  the  reform  of  charitable  adminis- 
tration generally,  and  methods  of  promoting 
thrift  and  self-dependence.  Those  are  generally 
the  objects. 

3.  That  being  the  case,  jou  consider  it  the 
duty  of  that  body  to  undertake  an  inquiry  such 
as  we  are  now  proceeding  with  ? — Yes  ;  pre- 
viously many  bodies  had  promoted  inquiry  in 
every  way. 

4.  Has  this  subject  ever  been  mooted  by  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons? — No,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  it  has  not. 

5.  But  there  was  some  organisation  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject  oi'ganised  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  a 
body  of  professional  men  who  petitioned  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  that  body  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  tlie  time, 
to  try  and  obtain  a  Ro3'al  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Medical  Charities. 

6.  But  no  inquiry  took  place? — No. 

7.  Now  could  3'OU,  to  commence  with,  give  us 
a  list  of  the  various  different  methods  of  relief ; 
there  are,  hospitals,  &c. ;  taking  first  what  are 
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known  as  endowed  hospitals,  general  hospitals 
with  schools  and  without  schools  ? — The  tlii-ee 
hospitals  which  are  generally  called  the  endowed 
iiospitals  are  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Guy's 
Hosjiital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  They  are 
in  every  sense  general  hospitals.  They  derive 
their  funds  from  landed  property  as  well  as  from 
benefactions  so  called  from  their  ;^overnors,  Avho 
as  a  rule  pay  so  much  money  ;  but  this  money  as 
a  rule  is  invested  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  They  aie  very  large  hospitals, 
and  they  are  entirely  for  general  diseases.  St. 
Bartholomew's  was  founded  in  the  year  1122, 
and  has  750  beds;  St.  Thomas's  founded  in  1207, 
has  572  beds;  and  Guy's  founded  in  1721,  has 
690  beds.  There  are  then  general  hospitals  with 
scliools  attached  to  them.  They  are  (in  addition 
to  the  three  already  named)  the  Westminster, 
St.  George's,  the  London,  the  Middlesex,  the 
Charing  Cross,  University-  College,  King's  Col- 
lege, and  St.  Mary's.  The  in-patients  of  those 
11  general  hospitals  in  i8!57  numbered  44,364, 
and  the  out-patients  551,663.  There  are  other 
general  hospitals,  eight  in  number,  winch  have  no 
schools  attached  to  them ;  they  are  the  Royal 
Free  ;  the  Miller  Memorial,  Greenwich  ;  the 
Great  Northern;  Central :  the  Metropolitan  ;  the 
West  London  at  Hannnersmitli ;  the  hosjjital  at 
Tottenham ;  the  London  Temperance,  and  the 
North-west  London  Hospital. 

8.  Now  with  regard  to  tlie  general  hospitals, 
the  endowed  hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St. 
Thomas's,  and  Guy's,  I  believe,  till  latterly,  did 
not  apply  for  funds  to  the  public? — They  did 
not  till  latterly. 

9.  Then  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  land  ani 
other  causes.  Guv's  did  make  an  apjieal  for 
100,000  l,  which  I  believe  it  got  ?— Yes. 

10.  As  regards  the  other  general  hospitals 
A  2  they 
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they  subsist  entirely  u])on  the  money  that  they 
get  from  the  public,  possibly  with  some  small 
endowment ;  is  that  so  ? — It  is  so. 

11.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  hospital 
besides  these,  called  the  special  hospitals? — Yes; 
there  is  a  class  called  the  special  hospitals  ;  there 
is  a  large  number  of  special  hospitals. 

12.  I  think  If  you  give  us  the  number  that 
would  do  ;  you  need  not  go  through  the  whole 
list?— There  are  67  special  hospitals, 

13.  How  do  you  define  a  special  hospital  ? — 
A  special  hospital  is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  a  special  disease,  or  a  hospital  where  the 
treatment  is  of  a  special  character  ;  or,  again, 
where  it  is  only  for  one  class  of  people.  That  is 
my  idea  of  a  special  hospital  ;  I  do  not  know  at 
all  that  it  is  anybody  else's. 

14.  As  regards  general  hospitals  they  are  for 
every  possible  sort  of  disease,  with  the  excej^tion 
of  infectious  diseases,  are  they  not?-  Yes. 

15.  They  do  not  take  in  fever  and  small-pox 
cases,  and  so  on  ? — No  ;  they  may  have  infectious 
blocks  where  any  case  becoming  infections  in  the 
wards,  such  as  erysipelas,  or  cases  of  that  sort, 
have  to  be  placed  for  the  time  until  they  can  be 
removed  to  the  infectious  hosiHtal. 

16.  But  there  is  another  hospital  called  the 
London  Fever  Hospital? — Yes. 

17.  Is  it  a  rate-supported  one? — No;  a  chari- 
table institution. 

18.  Then,  again,  I  think  patients  pay  there,  do 
they  not  ? — -Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

19.  Not  all  of  them  ? — No,  there  are  some  beds 
that  are  free  :  they  admit  paying-patients  in  that 
hospital. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleiyh. 

20.  Do  you  include  the  Fever  Hospital  under 
the  67  special  hospitals  ? — Yes,  the  one  fever 
hospital  ;  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

Chairman. 

21.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  these  hospitals? 
there  are  a  very  lai'ge  number  of  dispensaries  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  39  free  or  part-pay  dispensaries. 
What  we  call  the  voluntary  ones  are  those  where 
admission  is  obtained,  either  with  or  without 
letters  ;  in  the  part-pay  dispensaries  the  admis- 
sion may  be  by  a  letter  and  payment,_or  by  pay- 
ment alone.  "  The  term  "  part-pay  "  is  used, 
because  only  a  small  sum  is  probably  charged, 
not  the  whole  cost  of  the  patient's  treatment. 

22.  Then,  into  the  bargain,  there  are  provident 
dispensaries,  are  there  not  ? — There  are  provident 
dispensaries. 

23.  Are  those  universally  spread  over  London, 
or  only  in  places  ? — They  chiefly  exist  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London. 

24.  That  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they 
thrive  best  where  there  is  no  general  hospital  ?— 
Quite  so. 

Lord  Hiring. 

25.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  hospital 
and  a  dispensary  ? — The  hospital  as  a  rule  is  a 
place  of  treatment  for  in-patients,  the  dispensary 
only  for  out-patients  ;  and  the  hospitals  in  the 
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Metropolis  do  not  send  doctors  to  visit  the 
patients  in  their  own  homes  ;  but  at  the  dis- 
pensaries that  is  done  ;  so  that  if  a  person  apply- 
ing at  a  dispensary  be  sufficiently  unwell  not  to 
be  able  to  attend  at  the  dispensary  he  is  visited 
at  his  home. 

26.  But  there  are  no  in-patients  in  the  dis- 
pensary ? — No. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngwi>rth. 

2'i.  The  provident  dispensaries  are  apart  from 
the  39  free  and  part-pay  dispensaries  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  they  are  ajjart  from  the 
39.  We  made  out  in  1887  that  there  were  35 
provident  dispensaries.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  the  numbers  I  am  giving-  here  may  have 
been  added  to  since  this  report  wa~  brought  out 
in  1887,  and  there  may  have  been  other  dispen- 
saries whose  reports  we  have  not  been  able  to 
receive  ;  but  there  are  certainly  these  numbers 
and  there  may  be  more. 

Chairman. 

28.  You  say  that  no  hospital  ^ends  out  doctors 
to  attend  patients  in  their  own  homes  ? — 'None 
that  i  know  of. 

29.  You  may  take  it  I  think  that  in  some 
cases,  that  is  in  midwifery  cases,  they  do  send 
out  ? — Yes,  the"  midwifery  eases  are  quite 
apart. 

30.  That  is  merely  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

31.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  dispensaries  and 
the  special  hospitals,  and  the  general  hospitals, 
you  have  the  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes. 

32.  How  many  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are 
there  ? — Thei'e  are  27  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

33.  And  how  many  Poor  Law  dispensaries? — 
There  are  44  Poor  Law  disjjensaries ;  at  least, 
there  were  in  1887. 

Lord  Thring. 

34.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  provi- 
dent dispensary  and  the  39  free  or  part-pay 
dispensaries  ? — The  provident  dispensary  is  one 
where  the  patient  pays  a  fixed  sum,  a  small  sura, 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month,  whether  in 
health  or  sickness  ;  it  is  an  assurance  for  the 
time  of  sickness. 

Earl  Caihcart. 

35.  It  is  what  they  call  in  the  country  a  sick 
club?- -Exactly. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Cantci  bury. 

36.  Do  thev  go  on  paying  when  they  are  sick? 
— I  believe  so  ;  the  payments  are  very  small. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

37.  And  in  return  for  that  payment  they 
receive  their  medicines  free,  do  they  not  ? — In 
some  cases  free,  in  other  cases  they  pay  a  penny 
for  a  prescription.  There  are  different  rules  in 
the  provident  dispeubai-ies  themselves;  they  vary 
as  to  that.  In  some  they  give  the  medicine 
gratuitously  after  the  subscription  has  been  regu- 
larly paid  ;  and  in  others  they  have  to  pay  a 
penny  for  a  prescription  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
medicine  included  in  the  prescription. 

38,  Then 
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38.  Tlien  we  may  take  it  in  this  way  I  think: 
that  the  whole  of  the  hospital  relief  is  free ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  payment  is  received  with 
the  exce[)tion  of  certain  paying  wards  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  ? — In  special  hospi- 
tals there  is  payment  very  generally. 

39.  But  in  the  general  hospitals,  I  mean  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  general  hospitals  of  London 
there  are  exceptions  in  the  general  wards  of 
some  of  the  hospitals.  St.  Bartholomew's  is 
entirely  free  ;  at  St.  Thomas's  they  have  the  St. 
Thomas's  Home  where  a  better  class  of  patients 
are  treated  and  where  they  pay  fixed  suras, 
rather  high  sums  per  week.  They  also  have  beds 
in  the  general  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  where  the 
patients  pay  a  guinea  a  Aveek  ;  at  Guy's  they 
have  wards,  or  rather  cubicles  partitioned  olf  in 
large  wards,  for  patients  who  ])ay  as  much  as 
three  guineas  a  week  ;  and  they  have  again,  as  in 
St.  Thomas's  in  the  general  wards,  beds  for 
which  the  patients  pay  one  guinea  per  week,  and 
they  have  within  the  last  few  years  instituted  a 
payment  of  tlireepence  for  the  out-patient  de- 
partment ibr  a  week's  medicine, 

40.  But  the  other  hospitals,  like  the  Middlesex, 
and  other  general  hospitals,  are  free  altogether, 
are  they  not  ?  —Some  few  of  them  have  wards  for 
paying  patients,  but  not  many. 

41.  I  was  referrino-  rather  more  to  the  out- 
patient  department? — All  the  general  hospitals 
are  entirely  free  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigli. 

42.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  answer 
because  \ou  said  just  now  that  at  Guy's  thev  pav 
threepence  for  a  week's  medicine  ? — Yes ;  I 
should  have  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
Guy's  all  the  general  hospitals  are  entirely  free 
in  the  out-patient  department. 

Cliai  rman. 

43.  Then  we  may  also  include,  may  we  not,  in 
this  me.;lical  relief  a  number  of  working  men's 
organizatiotis,  other  than  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries?— Quite  so.  There  are  many  clubs 
and  manv  lodges  of  the  various  friendly  societies 
where  a  man  on  a  small  payment  can  obtain 
medical  advice  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  apply 
to  his  wife  or  family.  There  are  all  over  London 
many  clubs  or  friendly  societies  and  slate  and 
other  clubs. 

44.  Will  you  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Slate  Club  "  ? — A  slate  club  is  a  sharing-out 

club,  where,  for  some  i)articu!ar  cause  or  other, 
the  members  pay  money  into  the  club,  it  may  be 
tor  medical  treatment,  or  for  out  of  work  pay- 
ment it  may  be,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
share  out  whatever  they  have  got  left. 

45.  I  believe  in  some  of  those  clubs,  instead 
of  giving  medical  assistance  they  give  money, 
sick-pay  ? — They  do  in  a  large  number  of  them. 

46.  with  this  result,  that  a  man  may  belong  to 
two  sick  clubs  and  then  very  likely  go  into  the 
wai'd  of  a  general  hospital  and  be  treated  for 
nothing? — Quite  so. 

47.  Then,  taking  all  this  large  amount  of 
uiedical  relief  at  the  general  hospitals,  at  the 
special  hospitals,  at  the  free  dispensai'ies  and  pro- 
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vident  dispensaries,  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  other 
sources  of  relief,  do  you  and  your  society  con- 
sider that  the  medical  relief  is  sufficient  in  the 
Metropolis  ? — We  think  that  the  institutions  are 
very  much  congested  ;  that  is  to  say  that  they 
are  all  in  one  spot,  more  or  less.  In  further 
evidence  that  I  have  to  give  I  should  be  able  to 
produce  maps  which  would  show  where  the 
different  hospitals  are,  and  that  Greater  London 
is  unprovided  with  hospitals  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  hospitals  are  in  the  centre  of  London 
within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  so  that  people 
have  to  come  very  long  distances  to  these'  hos- 
pitals. 

48.  Of  course  we  may  take  it,  roundly,  that 
the  funds  at  present  available  f(u-  general  hos- 
pitals, other  than  The  endowed  hospitals,  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  ? 
— So  far  that  they  are  constantly  appealing  to 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  who  iiave  all  the 
reports  of  these  hospitals  every  year,  and  who 
have  reported  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
would  require  a  further  sum  of  100,000  /.  a  year 
to  keep  the  hospitals  fully  maintained. 

49.  And  they  base  that  statement,  I  suppose, 
upon  the  fact  that  there  sire  a  great  number  of 
beds  vacant  for  want  of  funds  in  various  hos- 
pitals ? — Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  has  said  that 
there  are  2,000  odd  beds  vacant,  2,035,  I  think, 
is  the  number  he  gave. 

50.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  estimate  ?—  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  proper  allowance  has  been 
made  for  what  one  may  call  the  necessities  of 
a  hospital.  No  hospital,  unless  It  be  more  or  less 
of  an  asylum,  could  be  always  full ;  you  might 
have  cases  of  accidents  brought,  and  you  would 
be  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  beds 
empty  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  m  these 
accident  cases.  And  again,  you  must  have  cer- 
tain beds  for  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  or 
cases  where  particular  nursing  is  required,  iso- 
lation wards,  as  they  are  conunonly  called  ;  and 
there  are  many  other  reasons  why  a  certain 
number  of  beds  must  be  kept  empty.  For 
cleaning  purposes  one  ward  must  be  left  com- 
paratively empty,  so  as  to  put  other  people  In 
while  another  ward  is  being  cleaned.  It  would 
be  very  disastrous  to  close  one  of  the  large 
hospitals  for  cleaning  purposes  entirely  ;  and 
therefore,  I  believe,  it  Is  done  In  that  way.  Xot 
being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Interior 
economy  of  all  the  hospitals  it  Is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  ;  but,  I  believe,  that  Is  the  rale. 

51.  Do  you  conside  that  the  general  admission 
of  patients  to  general  hospitals  is  very  much 
abused ;  by  which,  I  mean  that  many  people  go 
to  hospitals  who  could  pay  themselves,  and  also 
that  many  people  go  to  hospitals  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  workhouse  Infirmaries  ? — That  is  our  belief, 
more  especially  in  the  out-patient  department. 
The  out-patient  dej^artment  of  a  hospital  and  the 
in-patient  department  of  a  hospital  are  very 
different  ;  the  in-patient  department  of  a  hospital 
is  for  those  very  serious  cases  that  can  be  better 
operated  on,  and  medically  attended  In  cases  of 
serious  illness  in  a  hospital ;  and,  therefore,  the 
abuse  can  never  be  so  great  if  the  admission  Is 
entirely  (not  as  it  is  now  very  muoh  on  the- 
letters  of  governors,  Avho  are  riot  medical  nieuj, 
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on  the  dictum  of  the  medical  officers ;  they  would 
say,  fov  instauce,  if  the  admission  were  on  that 
principle,  "  This  case  is  very  grave  and  must  be 
brought  in."  And  then  another  reason  is  that 
the  larger  and  more  important  hospitals,  those 
with  schools,  must  have  these  grave  cases  to  teach 
their  students  from  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  out- 
patient departments  of  late  years  crowds  of 
people  as,  we  consider,  have  gone  to  these  depart- 
ments with  trifling  ailments ;  they  have  thus 
caused  enormous  crowds  to  gather  together,  and 
it  has  militated  against  the  professional  advice 
being  what  it  should  be,  we  believe,  as  the  time 
is  not  lono-  enoucrh  for  the  medical  men  or  the 
surgeons  to  see  all  the  cases  that  flock  to  them 
daily.  I  have  in  the  paper  before  me  taken 
point  by  point  the  defects  in  the  various  hospitals 
which  we  laid  before  your  Lordships  in  our 
petition,  and  if  you  woidd  allow  me  I  would 
refer  now  to  them.  The  defects  are  stated  in  the 
memorandum  before  the  Committee. 

52.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  might  be  convenient 
if  you  would  read  your  statement  ? — On  the 
latter  part  of  page  4  of  tlie  memorandum  before 
you  these  defects  are  stated.  But  before  going- 
further,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  society  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
is  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
petition  which  they  presented  was  intended  to 
be  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  hospitals,  which  they 
consider  glorious  institutions  of  this  country,  and 
they  wish  to  do  nothing  that  would  affect  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  hope  that  by  their  action 
your  Lordships  will  see  your  way  to  recommend 
some  improvement  in  their  organisation  that  will 
make  them  even  more  useful  than  they  now  are  ; 
and  it  is  also  sincerely  their  wish  that  they 
should  still  be  continued  on  that  glorious  system 
of  voluntary  contributions,  and  in  no  way  placed 
on  the  rates.  I  mention  that  as  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  there  is  some  sort  of  rumour  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  society  to  place  the  hospitals  on 
the  rates.  1  Avish  to  assure  your  i.ordships  that 
that  is  not  at  all  the  wish  of  the  society.  The 
first  defect  which  we  pointed  out  in  our  petition 
was  :  "  The  pnjmiscuous  congregation  in  out- 
patient departments  (a)  of  large  crowds  of 
persons  ;  (b)  who,  in  most  instances,  are  suff'eriug 
from  slight  ailments,  for  which  skilled  hospital 
treatment  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  a  constant 
hindrance  to  medical  instruction;  (c)  increases 
the  discomfort  and  pain  of  those  who  are  suff'eriug 
from  severe  maladies,  and  occasions  much 
vexatious  and  endless  waiting."  With  regard 
to  "  (a)  large  crowds  of  persons  in  out-patient 
departments,"  I  have  constantly  visited  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis,  and  have  found  in  the  out- 
patient departments  of  the  larger,  general,  and 
special  hospitals  such  crowds  waiting,  and  the 
halls  or  rooms,  large  rooms,  quite  full.  Thus,  to 
mention  an  instance  which  struck  me  specially 
at  the  time,  in  June  1884,  when  the  charge  of 
3  d.  for  drugs  was  introduced  at  Guy's  ;  I  re 
member  seeing  the  hall  quite  full ;  and  it  was 
remarked  to  me  that,  before  the  .3  d.  charge,  it 
used  to  be  even  fuller,  full  to  overflowing. 
There  is  similarly  a  very  large  crowd  at  St. 
Bartholomew's.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Moorfields,  which  is  some- 
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time*  enormously  overcrowded.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  cite  these  instances  only  when  so  many 
could  be  mentioned.  The  returns  of  out-patients 
tell  the  same  tale.  Thus  at  St.  Bartholomews 
in  1887,  the  out-patients  in  the  casualty  out- 
patient department  numbered  150,828.  Allow- 
ing four  visits  as  an  average  to  each  out-patient, 
and  excluding  Sundays,  this  would  represent 
about  1,933  out-patients  a  day.  If  three  visits 
be  allowed  to  each  out-patient  they  number  as 
many  as  1 ,450  a  day.  At  King's  College,  at 
which  the  out-patients  ai'e  much  fewer,  viz., 
17,248,  the  average  attendance  per  day,  at 
three  or  four  attendances  per  out-patient,  would 
be  165  or  221.  In  the  latter  instance,  and 
generally  in  estimating  the  number  of  out- 
patients who  pay  second  and  subsequent  visits, 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  casualty  cases,  which 
may  be  dealt  with  once  and  for  all,  and  out- 
patient cases  which  would  probably  be  treated 
several  times  The  out-patient  departments 
are  generally  open  for  about  an  hour  in  the  day 
for  the  admission  of  patients.  When  the  hour  is 
past  no  more  patients  are  received,  and  those  who 
have  been  admitted  are  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  or  three  hours,  and  sometimes  even 
later.  Passing  now  to  "  (b)  out-patients  in 
most  instances  are  sufferino-  from  slig-ht  ailments 
for  which  skilled  hospital  treatment  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  which  are  a  constant  hindrance 
to  medical  instruction."  This  is  a  question 
rather  for  a  medical  man  than  myself,  but  I 
would  submit  the  following  evidence,  which  no 
doubt  many  members  of  the  out-patient  medical 
stafi^  of  London  hospitals  would  confirm.  Thus 
Dr.  Gilbart  Smith,  physician  of  the  London 
Hoapital,  says  in  a  paper  on  the  Administration 
of  Hospitals  (1882).  "The  administration  of 
this  [The  Out-patient  Department]  is  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  increasing  number  of 
patients  that  flock  to  the  waiting  halls,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  consist  of  trivial  cases  that 
might  with  advantage  be  treated  elsewhere. 
Many  of  these  are  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
out-patient  room,  who  have  acquired  a  morbid 
taste  for  medicine,  and  go  from  hosj^ital  to 
hospital,  from  year  to  year."  Mr.  T.  Holmes, 
late  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Sir  Edward 
Sievking,  Consultant  Physician  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  many  others  share  this  view.  It 
is  supported  also  by  the  report  of  a  strong  sub- 
committee of  medical  men,  composed  of  Dr. 
Meadows,  Dr.  Austie,  Mr.  Gant,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Heath,  and  Mr.  Teevan.  The  committee 
of  which  this  was  a  sub-committee,  and  of  which 
Sir  AVilliam  Ferguson  was  chairman,  reported 
in  1870.  (The  evils,  it  will  be  seen,  have  long 
been  recognised.)  Their  words  are,  "  The  sub- 
committee have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  out-patients  ol 
general  hospitals  (variously  estimated  at  from 
three-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole)  consists 
of  trivial  cases  which  do  not  require  any  special 
skill,  and  might  be  properly  left  in  the  hands 
of  ordinary  medical  men.  An  inordinate 
number  of  trivial  cases  wastes,  the  time  of  the 
consultee,  wearies  the  attention  of  the  student,  and 
fosters  a  habit  of  hasty  diagnosis,  and  careless 
observation,  which  tend  to  erroneous  and  in- 
efficient 
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efficient  treatment.  In  fact,  out-patient  work, 
as  generally  conducted,  neither  conduces  to  the 
sound  advancement  of  professional  knowledge, 
nor  to  the  advantage  either  of  tlie  students  or  the 
public."  At  a  large  general  hospital  I  timed 
the  cases  in  the  casualty  department  (this  is  in 
the  casualty  department  connected  with  the  out- 
patient department).  The  medical  officer  in  the 
first  twenty  minutes  which  I  noted,  dealt  with 
46  cases ;  in  the  second,  48;  in  the  third,  42: 
making  a  total  of  136  in  the  hour,  which  is  less 
than  30  seconds  for  each  patient.  The  next  sub- 
head is  (c)  The  crowd,  &c.,  "increases  the 
discomfort  and  pain  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  severe  maladies,  and  occasions  much  vexa- 
tious and  needless  waitiug."  The  best  state- 
ment on  this  point  would  be  a  description  of  what 
may  ordinarily  be  seen  in  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment. Persons  are  admitted  into  a  waiting-room 
or  hall,  and  placed  so  as  to  see  a  medical  officer 
in  turn.  Various  plans  for  ari'anging  this  are 
adopted.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fixed  maze  or 
zi^j-zag ;  sometimes  benches  are  placed  in  a 
similar  form,  upon  which  each  patient  as  he 
conies  takes  his  place.  The  patients  are  then,  in 
many  hospitals,  seen  first  by  the  house  surgeon 
or  ])hysician,  or  by  a  medical  officer  ?])ecially 
appointed  for  inspecting  all  })atients  that  enter 
the  hospital.  By  some  such  officer  the  cases  are 
roughly  sifted  from  a  medical  or  surgical  point  of 
view.  Some  are  given  a  letter  to  sec  the  assis- 
tant physician  or  surgeon  on  duty,  others  are 
given  papeis  to  see  the  house  surgeon  or 
physician  on  duty,  others  are  passed  on  to  the 
siu'gery  or  casualty  department  to  receive  a  dose 
of  medicine  or  some  slight  bandage  or  dressing. 
Of  these  many  wish  to  see  the  assistant  physician 
or  surgeon,  and  will  wait  for  hours  in  the  hope 
of  doing  so.  This  process  of  sifting  takes  a  very 
long  time,  often  two  hours.  Admitted  to  the 
several  rooms,  the  patients  wait  for  the  physicians 
or  surgeons  on  duty,  and  then  take  their  turn  to 
be  seen.  A  patient  suffering  from  acute  illness 
might  thus  often  remain  in  the  crowd  and  bustle 
of  the  admission  hall  and  out-patient's  rooms  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Around  them  would  be 
patients  wlio  had  previouolj^  been  at  the  hospital, 
and  who  might  be  comparatively  well.  There 
would  be  also  mothers  with  their  children  brought 
to  the  hospital,  sometimes  because  they  are  ill, 
sometimes  because  the  mother  is  ill  and  cannot 
leave  them  at  hume.  There  are  persons  in  all 
stages  of  illness.  For  these  Avho  require  refresh- 
ment, tea,  coffee,  &c.  are  often  provided  at  low 
charges.  There  is  much  evidence  of  the  "  vexa- 
tious and  needless  waiting."  The  Islington 
committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
report  amongst  recent  cases  the  following  : — 
A.  "  Mother  said  she  should  like  to  take  "Walter 
to  No.  1  hospital." 

53.  Which  is  No.  1  ? — I  do  not  name  those 
hospitals  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord- 
ships wish  me  to  give  the  names  ? 

54.  Yes,  if  you  please? — No.  1  hospital  here  re- 
presents the  Great  Ormond-street  hospital  for 
children  ;  "  Mother  said  she  should  like  to  take 
Walter  to  No.  1  hospital."  I  used  to  get  a  letter 
myself  by  going  at  8.30  a.m.  and  waiting  till  3 
p.m.  B.  "  Waited  all  the  afternoon  at  the  No.  2 
hospital,"  (which  represents  the  Great  Northern 
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Central  Hospital)  "  for  a  certificate  to  be  signed, 
and  then  was  told  it  was  too  late."    C.  "Mother 
neglected   to   take  child   to   No.   1   hospital " 
(the  Great  Ormond-street  Hospital)  "  about  an 
instrument,  because  of  the  long  delay  in  the 
waiting-room."    Another  of  our  district  com- 
mittees,    Camberwell,    reports    the  following 
cases  : — D.  "  says  she  took  her  child  twice  a 
week  for  three  weeks,  and  received  no  attention. 
At  first,  stayed  from  9  a.m.  to  o  p.m.  Later, 
she  found  it  was   no   good    staying   on,  and 
left  after  the  doctor  made  his  rounds  between 
12  and  2."     (There    was    no  hospital  stated 
there  in  the  evidence  sent  me.)     E.  "  Waited 
from  9  a.m.  to  8   p.m.  before    being  attended 
to."    E.  "  Waited  from  2  p.m.  to  8  p.m."  G. 
"  Waited  from  1 1  to  3,  and  then  the  surgeon 
refused  to  examine  the  child  :  she  took  it  to  the 
infirmary."    ''I  am  told  that  it  is  commr>n  to 
have  to  wait  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  at  the  No.  3 
hospital"  (which  represents  the  Evelina  Hos- 
pital).   "  Complaints  as  to  waiting  four  hours  at 
No.  4.  hospital  (St.  Thomas's),  and  a  long  time 
at  No.  5  hospital  (that  is  Brompton,  the  hospital 
for  consumption)."     The  Mary'er'one  committee 
said  that  this  waiting  "  is  so  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances  and  so  much  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety    as   scarcely    to   need  re-stateraent." 
Two  cases  of  the  evil  results  of  the  present 
system  may  be  mentioned.    Th?  first  comes  frura 
the  Poplar  committee,  "  Instances  of  the  evils 
attendaiitoii  the  long  waiting  in  crowded  rooms  are 
of  'constant  occurrence,  not  the  least  being  the 
sometimes  trying  ordeal  of  prolonged  close  proxi- 
mity to  persons  suffering  from  disfiguring  or  other 
unpleasant   complaints.     In  one  case  coining 
under  the  committee's  notice  bad  management 
in  this  department  almost  cost  the  patient  her 
life  "  (the  hospital  is  not  stated).    "  She  was 
sent   by  a  private  practitioner  to  one  of  the 
general  hospitals  for  treatment  by  an  eminenl 
obstetrician.    Just  as  she  was  to  have  been  exa- 
mined, surgeon  and  students  were  called  off  to  a 
more  urgent  and  more  interesting  case,  and  she 
was  kept  waiting  for  two  hours  witli  no  covering 
beyond  a  light  dressing-gown.    When  the  sur- 
geon at  length  reappeared,  the  patient,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  was  hardly  in  a  fit  state  to 
undergo  what  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would    have  been  a  painful   examination.  A 
serious  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  fol- 
lowed."    The  Haddington  committee  furnished 
the  second  case.    They  say  :     One  case,  as  an 
example  :  a  man  suffering  from  a  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  applied  three  days  running  for  admission 
into  a  hospital,  being  told  each  time  tt^come  again; 
and  pneumonia  was  brought  on  chiefly  by  the 
exertion  of  v/alking  backwards  and  forwards." 
The  long  delay  is  a  constant  cause  of  complaint 
amongst  the  poor.    Another  point  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  occurrence  of  infectious  cases  in 
crowded  out-patient  rooms.    I  believe  that  such 
cases  are  not  infrequent;   and  of  late  I  have 
noticed  that  some  of  the  hospitals  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  appointing  a  trained  nurse  to  inspect 
all  patients  on  their  entry.    By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, 1  may  mention  two  cases  that  struck  me 
particularly,  and  which  suggest  the  very  great 
necessity  of  care,   especially  while  our  out- 
patient departments  are  managed  as  they  are  at 
a  4  present 
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present.  At  one  large  hospital,  the  London 
Hospital,  a  case  of  a  man,  who  had  been  sitting 
in  the  crowded  waiting-room  of  the  out-patient 
department,  was  reported  to  one  of  the  assistant 
physicians  by  the  porter  as  having  a  suspicious 
looking  skin  disease.  The  physician  went  out 
and  returned,  saying  to  his  students  "  Come  along 
boys;  here  is  a  chance  ;  you  do  not  often  get  a 
case  of  small-pox." 

55.  Was  this  a  case  within  your  own  personal 
observation  ? — This  was  a  case  tliat  came  under 
my  personal  observation.  (In  those  days  those 
infectious  hospitals  were  not  opened  to  the  stu- 
dents in  any  way,  and  really  the  students,  as  I 
think  medical  men  will  tell  you,  had  very  little 
chance  of  diagnosing  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever 
and  other  infectious  cases.)  The  man  was  put  in 
one  corner  ot  the  waiting-room,  and  carbolic  was 
freely  sprinkled  around  him.  I  afterwards  heard 
a  sad  sequel  to  this.  One  of  the  students,  a  very 
promising  young  man,  caught  the  disease,  and 
died.  Since  that  time  a  wooden  shed  has  been 
erected  in  the  waiting-room,  where  cases  which 
miglit  be  infectious  are  placed.  At  another 
hosi)ital  (Guy's),  a  woman  with  two  children, 
who  were  suffering  from  whooping-cough,  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  other  patients,  aiisongst 
whom  were  several  children.  She  had  come  in 
between  11  and  12,  and  was  still  there  when  1 
left  the  hospital  at  3.30.  I  spoke  to  a  nurse 
about  her.  She  said  that  she  would  certainly 
not  be  seen  by  the  assistant  physician  for  some 
time  longer.  A  third,  my  own  case,  I  would 
mention  m  addition.  I  visited  an  out-patient 
department  of  a  large  general  hospital  ( Bartholo- 
mew's) to  consult  the  surgeon  (I  may  say  it  was 
the  orthopoedic  departuient)  with  regard  to 
surgical  apparatus  that  i-;ad  been  provided  for  a 
boy.  The  patients  had  assembled  some  time 
before  I  entered  the  hospital,  and  on  my  calling 
the  boy  by  name  he  came  and  talked  to  me. 
Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  house 
surgeon,  who  said,  "  That  boy  ought  not  to  be 
here,  he  has  the  measles,"  The  boy's  mother 
declared  that  she  thought  he  was  convalescent. 
In  a  fortnight  after  this  I  had  the  measles 
myself. 

56.  That  concludes  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject?— That  is  only  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
d elects, -ihat  i-elating  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments. 

57.  Will  you  go  on  to  the  next  jjoint  ?— The 
second  defect  is :  "  The  (a)  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion to  the  benefits  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
(b)  tempts  many  who  could  pay  for  medical 
relief  to  become  occasional  recipients  of  charity, 
and  by  degrees  habitual  pauper's."  "  Indiscri- 
minate admission  "  is  the  first  point,  j^^d  mission 
to  out-patient  departments  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals is  with  or  without  letter.  But  in  any 
case  admission  is  easily  obtained.  At  special 
hospitals  admission  is  sometimes  free,  but  more 
usually  it  is  by  letter,  or  by  letter  and  payment 
with  legard  to  the  letter  and  free  system  ;  it  is 
admitted  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject 
that  the  holders  of  letters  do  not  discriminate  as 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  given  them.  On 
the  letters  themselves,  in  the  case  of  some  hospitals, 
are  warnings  to  the  subscribers  that  more  care 
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should  be  exercised  on  this  point.  A  further  evil 
of  the  system  i.s,  thn  t  it  creates  more  applications 
for  relief  than  the  institutions  can  properly  meet 
with  the  resources  at  their  disposal.  We  have 
evidence  from  our  St.  James's  committee  of  a 
case  very  much  in  point ;  evidence  relatins  to  a 
certain  dispensary,  the  sources  of  Avhich  did  not 
permit  them  to  attend  sufficiently  well  to  the 
number  of  people  sent  to  them  by  letter. 

58.  I  think  we  will  not  go  into  the  dispensaries 
now,  and  therefore  that  will  come  better  after- 
wards when  we  go  into  that  subject  ? — The  next 
point  is  the  payment  system.  The  pay  svstem, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  amounts  paid  by  patients, 
tends  to  injure  the  general  practitioner  by  under- 
selling him.  The  inquiry  at  most  hospitals  is 
very  perfunctory,  and  does  not  show  whether  or 
not  the  patient  could  pay  a  general  practitioner. 
There  is  also  no  uniformity  in  the  payments. 
Thus,  at  two  children's  hospitals,  the  North 
Eastern  and  the  Victoria :  at  one,  the  North 
Eastern,  there  is  a  payment  of  4  d.  at  the  first 
visit  and  3  of.  a  week  afterwards ;  at  the  other, 
the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  out-patients 
pay  1  s.  at  the  first  visit  and  3  d.  a  visit  aiter- 
wards  for  a  month,  when  again  another  1  s.  must 
be  paid,  and  so  on.  At  two  hosjiitals  for  women, 
the  New  Hospital  and  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  at 
one  the  out-patients  pay  6  d.  the  first  visit  and 
2  d,  for  every  succeeding  weekly  visit  for  two 
months,  when  they  again  have  to  pay  the  6  d.  ; 
at  the  latter,  out-patients  without  a  letter,  pay 
6  d.  a  visit. 

59.  That  payment  is  only  made  by  the  out- 
patient, not  by  the  in-patient? — I  am  at  present 
entirely  touching  on  the  out-patient.  Thus, 
alike  on  the  free,  the  lettei",  or  the  pay-and-letter 
system,  admission  is  indiscriminate.  If  further 
evidence  of  the  indiscriminate  nature  of  the  ad- 
mission to  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  necessary, 
the  overlapping  of  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  evidence  of  it.  Thus  we  find  in  different  parts 
of  London:  The  Islington  committee  write  that 
a  woman  was  treated  for  six  weeks  at  the  City- 
road  Chest  Hospital,  in  June  1889.  In  Novem- 
ber 1889  she  went  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
three  months.  In  march  1890  she  went  to  the 
Incurable  Home"  (St.  John's' and  St.  Eliza- 
beth's). In  another  case  the  patient  was  for  four 
months,  between  the  years  of  1888  and  1889,  at 
an  "  invalid  asylum  ;"  from  thence  she  went  to 
the  Convalescent  Homes  of  St.  Andrew's,  at 
Folkestone  and  Southend  ;  in  February  1890  she 
was  in  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  in  the  City- 
road  for  a  month,  then  in  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  six  weeks,  when  the  doctor  said  she  was  suf- 
fering from  weakness,  and  there  was  no  organic 
mischief.  Camberwell  reports  :  "  In  one  case 
the  patient  attended  at  St,  Thomas's  Hospital 
for  a  swelled  knee,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
out-patient  at  St.  Bartholomew's  for  a  tumour  in 
his  side.  One  morning,  being  too  late  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, he  went  on  to  Guy's."  St.  Maryle- 
bone  reports:  "  ihe  instances  in  which  patients 
change  from  one  institution  to  another,  because 
they  did  not  seem  to  do  them  much  good,  are  too 
common  to  attract  much  attention.  A  very  dis- 
tinct, case  of  overlapping  occurred  some  time  ago. 
A  girl  had,  from  different  sources,  two  rather 
costly  instruments  provided.    One  of  these  was 

seen 
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seen  by  our  agaiit  laid  aside  at  her  home,  and 
the  mother  informed  him  that  the  hospital  sur- 
geon told  her  daughter  she  was  lucky  to  get 
two."  Bethnal  Green  reports  :  "  We  may  say 
that  frequently  in  Betlmal  Green  people  cnange 
their  hospital  or  dispensary  during  one  illness. 
\A  hen  their  letter  is  run  out  for  one,  they  get  a 
letter  for  another.  A  member  of  committee  re- 
ports that  he  has  come  across  cases  in  which 
people  who  are  being  treated  by  the  parish 
doctor  are  also  being  treated  at  a  hospital." 
A  surgical  instrument  case  is  quoted  :  "  A  man 
applied  to  us  recently  for  a  surgical  apparatus 
for  a  child.  The  certificate  was  signed  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital.  On  reference 
to  our  case  papers  we  found  that  we  had,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Samaritan  Society  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
provided  an  instrument  for  the  same  child  not  a 
year  before,  at  a  cost  of  3  /.  6  s.  6  d.  upon  the 
order  of  a  doctor  of  that  hospital.  The  appai'atus 
had  been  broken  and  thrown  aside.  We  asked 
the  surgeon  at  the  other  hospital  to  examine  it, 
and  he  reported  that,  with  certain  rej^airs,  it 
would  do  very  well."  The  Battersea  committee 
quote  a  case  in  which  a  man  who  was  provided 
with  an  artificial  leg  from  one  society  wns  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  applied  to  another.  "  While 
beeging  ibr  letters,  he  was  referred  tons.  He 
asked  us  to  get  him  a  leg,  and  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  we  ascertained  that  he  had  a  hg 
lying  unused  at  home  which  fitted  him  all  right, 
but  was  not  elaborate  enough  to  suit  him." 
Then  the  (b)  sub-head  of  this  heading  is,  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  of  medical  relief 
to  pauperise  applicants.    The  evidence  consists 

(1)  of  statements  of  the  experience  of  persons 
engaged  in  charitable  work  among  the  poor ; 

(2)  of  persons  engaged  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion; (3)  of  medical  men.  (1)  The  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Whitechapel  committee  of  the 
Society  writes  :  "  The  system  at  force  in  most 
hospitals  no  doubt  encourages  the  poor  to  look  to 
chance  for  the  relief  of  their  ailments.  Hence  it 
weakens  the  inducement  to  belong  to  sick  clubs 
or  provident  dispensaries,  and  generally  tends  to 
undermine  independence  of  spirit  and  thrift." 
The  secretary  of  the  Newington  committee,  a 
Poor  Law  guardian,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  that  district,  writes  that 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  who  can 
and  should  pay  receive  gratuitous  treatment  at 
hospitals."  The  secretary  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
committee,  who  has  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  lived  in  the  district,  which  he  knows  inti- 
mately, says  that  "  The  ])resent  system  is  fre- 
(juently  a  cause  of  pauperism.  The  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  district  can  aflford  to  pay  their 
own  docti  r,  but  they  use  the  medical  charities, 
and  are  beginning  to  consider  free  medical  treat- 
ment as  a  right."  '1  he  secretaries  of  several 
conmiittees,  e.c/.,  Mile  End,  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  remark  on  the  general  assu  uj)tion  that 
everyone  has  a  right  to  free  medical  medical 
assistance.  The  latter  says  that,  combined  with 
this  assumption,  "  we  have  cases  where  no 
money  is  coming  in,  and  there  are  no  means 
whatever,  in  which  the  people  employ  a  paid 
doctor  because  they  like  him."     At  Bethnal 
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Green  we  have  the  opinion  that  "  the  system  is 
very  demoralising."  A  case  is  quoted  in  which 
"  we  were  recently  asked,  upon  the  certificate  of 
a  doctor  at  the  London  Hospital,  to  provide  a 
surgical  instrument  of  which  the  cost  is  small. 
Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  income  of 
the  family  was  between  2  I.  and  3  I.  a  week,  and 
there  was  no  distress.  It  was  sugi^ested  to  the 
wife  (the  husband  being  in  work)  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  might  pay  the  amount 
themselves.  She  admitted,  without  hesitation, 
that  they  could  do  so,  and  said  she  only 
came  to  us  because  the  doctor  had  sent  her." 
Other  committees  could  cite  many  similar 
cases.  From  Lewisham  the  hon.  secretary 
writes  that  undoubteiily  the  out-patient  system 
is  a  cause  of  pauperism.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  letters  from  the  Royal  Kent  Dis- 
})ensary  "  (which  is  in  that  district  or  in  the 
Greenwich  district,  near  Lewisham)  "  used  for- 
merly to  be  given  to  applicants  by  the  com- 
mittee after  investigation.  Investigations  showed 
that  these  applicants  were  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  ordinary  medical  fee.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  alternative  between  this  and  the  gra- 
tuitous aid  from  the  Royal  Kent  Dispensary. 
In  October  18sO  the  self-supporting  dispensary 
was  formed"  (which  was  on  provident  lines). 
"I  found  that  in  the  following  year  (1881-2) 
51  letters  from  the  Royal  Kent  Dispensary  were 
given  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  ap- 
plicants ;  in  1882-3,  only  19;  in  1883-4,  13; 
in  1884-5,  12;  in  1885-6,0;  in  1886-7,  I;  in 
1887-8,  1  ;  and  in  1888-9,  0.  We  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  majority  of  these  people  had  joined 
the  self-supporting  dispensary,  and  tliat  they 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  small  fee 
Avhen  opportunity  was  given.  The  self  sup- 
porting dispensary  is  the  only  dispensary  or  club  " 
(in  that  district,  of  course,  it  means)  "  Avhich 
includes  children.  In  1888-9  there  were  993 
children  (under  14  years  of  age)  on  the  books  out 
of  a  total  of  2,045  members.  In  the  face  of 
this  evidence  a  gratuitous  dispensary  has  ju^t 
been  opened  in  Lee."  We  then  go  on  to  (2). 
The  evidence  of  ])ersons  engaged  in  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  evidence  on  this  point 
would  naturally  be  obtained  from  persons  directly 
concerned  in  Poor  Law  administration.  But  it 
may  be  noted,  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
about  the  year  1840,  advocated  the  granting  of 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  on  loan,  in  order  to 
avoid  its  pauperising  tendency.  This  practice, 
however,  is  seldom  adopted,  though  some  most 
competent  Poor  Law  administrators  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  it  at  the  present  time.  As  to  (3), 
evidence  on  this  point  from  medical  men.  Sir 
Rutterford  Alcock  (in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Social  Science  Association  in  1882-3)  said,  that 
"  of  the  many  evils,  abuses,  and  defects  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  medical  relief  in  the 
metropolis,  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  one  more  in- 
jurious in  its  effects  than  this.  The  whole  system 
is  converted  into  a  means  of  pauperising  the 
Avorking  classes,  and  a  large  number  of  those 
immediately  above  them,  little  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen,  and  others  in  receipt  of  small  in- 
comes." Dr.  Nankivell,  formerly  Senior  Physi- 
cian to  the  Torquay  Consumptive  Hospital, 
B  and 
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and  well  known  for  his  advocacy  of  provident 
dispensaries,  in  1881,  writes  that  gratuti- 
Gus  medical  attendance "  is  often  '•  the  first 
step  towards  dependence  on  others,  the  patient 
is  allured  to  become  a  mendicant  to  other 
charitable  institutions,  and  is  ultimately  driven 
by  the  loss  of  industry  and  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  attendant  vices  of 
such  a  state,  to  the  dire  necessity  of  parochial 
relief  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  injury,  the  moral  and  physical  degeneration, 
thus  thoughtlessly  inflicted  on  that  large  stratum 
of  society,  between  the  pauper  and  those  capable 
of  individually  supplying  their  own  material 
wants."  The  Sub  Committee  on  General  Hos- 
pitals, Avhose  report  in  1870  has  been  referred  to 
above,  say  that  they  regard  "  it  as  quite  im-. 
possible  to  expect  any  radical  improvement  in 
the  out-i)atient  departments  of  our  hospitals  so 
long  as  it  is  affirmed  that  an  artisan  cannot 
afford  to  pay  anything  for  medical  asssistance. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  satisfactory  machinery 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  Even  when  the 
married  working-man  is  industrious  and  provi- 
dent, and  receiving  fair  w*ages,  say  1  Z.  10  s.  a 
week,  he  is  certain  to  be  embarrassed  by  illness. 
The  expensiveness  of  two  or  more  cases  of 
scarlet-lever,  with  perhaps  a  death  and  funeral, 
will  hamper  him  for  years,  if  not  completely 
ruin  him.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  gift  of 
medical  advice  and  medicine  at  hospitals  has 
failed  to  prove  the  imalloyed  boon  it  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be.  The  workman  has 
too  often  learnt  at  the  hospital  the  first  lesson 
of  dependence.  He  begins  by  taking  physic, 
and  then  food,  for  charity.  The  very  facilities 
of  obtaining  gratuitous  hospital  relief  tempt  him 
to  think  little  of  the  obligation,  and  the  time  and 
skill  of  the  staff  are  thereby  cheapened  and 
despised." 

oO.  Have  you  ever  known  any  medical  gentle- 
men, either  surgeons  or  physicians,  who  advocated 
the  abolition  of  the  out-patient  department? — 1 
have  heard  many  say  so  in  the  way  of  altering 
the  form,  but  there  are  some  who  would  have  it 
abolished  altogether,  but  I  think  they  are  very 
fcAV. 

61.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  it  could  be 
possible  to  descriminate  between  patients  of 
various  classes  ;  as  to  those  Avho  could  pay  and 
those  who  could  not  ? — I  propose,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  continue  giving  the  evidence,  wdiich  I 
have  here,  in  connection  with  these  defects,  and 
then  I  thought,  if  you  would  permit  me,  I  would 
offer  some  suo-ffestions  which  our  society  have 
drawn  u.p,  having  lormed  a  special  conunittee 
on  this  subject,  to  lay  before  your  Lordships,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  give  it  in  that  order. 

Lord  Lamtnjion. 

62.  Could  you  say  why  it  is  that  these  people 
prefer  to  go  to  the  hospitals,  instead  of  claiming 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  authorities,  if 
they  can  do  it  without  being  paupers  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advice  which  they  get 
at  the  hospitals,  even  such  as  it  is  now  under  the 
circumstances,  is  very  often  better  than  they 
Avould  get  from  the  parish  doctor.  It  may  be  for 
that  reason;  but  I  think  they  do  not  like  it  to  be 
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known  that  they  go  to  the  parish  doctor,  if  they 
can  advoid  it. 

63.  They  can  do  that  without  being  paupers? 
— Yes,  in  the  one  way  only,  that  they  still  can 
vote  ;  but  I  think  in  all  other  ways  they  become 
so.  But  on  this  point  1  am  speaking  entirely 
without  knowledge;  I  am  not  well  tip  in  the 
Poor  Law  ;  but  I  imagine  they  are  paupers. 

64.  There  was  an  Act.  passed  three  years  ago, 
the  effect  of  whicii  is  that  they  can  get  that 
medical  relief  without  being  paupers? — I 
remember  that  it  did  pass,  but  1  did  not  know 
that  tiiey  were  not  nominally  })aupers,  although 
they  were  entitled  to  the  vote. 

Lord  I'hr'tnf/. 

65.  Would  it  not  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  considered  by  their  fellow  workmen  to  be 
paupers,  wliatever  the  Act  of  Parliament  may 
say  ? — I  think  so. 

Lord  Lamington. 

66.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  what  you 
said  as  to  the  infectious  cases.  You  are  aware 
of  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of 
last  year  ?^ — -I  think  my  evidence  rather  tended 
to  this,  that  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out,  as 
they  came,  whether  they  were  infectious.  AV'hen 
once  they  were  found  out,  they  would  be  dealt 
with. 

67.  They  have  to  notify  to  the  doctor  now  ? — 
They  have  to  notify  most  distinctly ;  but  the 
thing  is  that  these  cases  creep  in  when  they  come 
in  large  crowds  before  they  are  observed,  and 
while  they  are  still  in  these  large  crowd.  When 
they  are  observed  they  are  put  into  the  proper 
places  and  the  ambulance  at  once  sent  for  and 
they  are  sent  off. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

68.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  maps  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  various  medical  charities? 
— Yes,  that  will  come  in  further  on  ;  I  have  one 
map  here,  which  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Hardy,  a  general  practitioner,  which  he  made 
out  in  a  [)aper  which  he  compiled  on  the  out- 
j)atient  department,  what  they  called  a  "Jubilee 
Essay."  iVlr.  George  Sturge,  who  is  now  dead, 
gave  a  prize,  I  think  a  money  prize,  to  Avhoever 
wrote  the  best  essay  on  the  subject ;  and  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy.  In  his 
paper  he  gave  such  a  map  as  I  have  alluded  to  ; 
and  many  years  ago,  our  society,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  compiled  a  map  which  I 
hav'e  not  brought  with  me,  but  which  I  could 
send  for  at  any  moment,  to  show  you  not  only 
where  the  hospitals  of  that  day  but  the  provident 
and  other  dispensaries  were  located. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Harijiigioorth. 

69.  Aboutthe  provident  dispensaries;  I  suppose 
the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  sick  clubs 
act  very  much  on  tiie  same  lines,  do  they  not ; 
they  are  practically  very  much  the  same  thing? 
— Through  their  sick  clubs  the  friendly  societies 
give  money  when  an  artizan  is  ill,  and  they  may 
provide  a  medical  man  to  give  advice  to  the  mem- 
bers on  an  extra  payment.  At  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham,  they  have  sick  clubs  which  are  really 
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provident  dispensaries,  but  they  have  a  very  low 
scale  of  fees  ;  they  do  not  try  and  make  tiiem 
self-supporting.  1  think  the  aim  and  ob  ject  of  the 
provident  dispensary  is  that  the  working  mens' 
contributions  should  make  them  self-supporting. 

70.  Then  who  may  belong  to  the  provident 
dispensary  ;  does  it  depend  upon  residence  in  the 
locality  ? — Well-conducted  provident  dispen- 
jsaries  would  distinctly  have  a  wage  limit ;  some 
have  not,  and  therefore  they  have  in  their  turn 
■created  as  much  abuse  in  that  way  as  the  hos- 
pitals have,  as  we  consider,  in  theirs.  Due 
discrimination  not  having  been  used,  they  take 
away  from  the  general  practitioner  the  patients 
that  should  go  to  him,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  we  consider  the  hospitals  do.  We  hope  that 
you  will  have  evidence  placed  before  you  on  the 
.subject  from  people  more  conversant  with  pro- 
vident dispensaries  than  I  am  ;  though  I  have 
known  something  of  them  for  many  years. 

Lord  Mnnkswell. 

71.  You  put  it  forward  as  unfair  that  a  m.an 
who  gets  sick-pay  should  go  to  a  hospital  and  be 
treated  for  nothing  though  he  gets  pay  from  his 
dub  or  society  ;  but  may  you  not  look  at  it  in 
one  point  of  view  as  more  loss  of  work-pay  than 
money  to  pay  for  the  doctor? — I  said  it  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  the  Giiairman  ;  I  think 
I  did  not  give  it  in  evidence.    In  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  I  said  that  I  thouglit  it  might  act 
unfairly,  and  I  think  that  there  again  is  another 
reason  why  discrimination  should  be  exercised 
in  all  these  cases.    There  might  be  a  case  of  a 
man  who  has  nobody  whatsoever  dependent  on 
him,  and  in  that  case  I  should  think  that  the 
money  coming  in  to  him  should  goto  the  hospital 
or  to  the  people  who  were  treating  him  :  but  if 
he  has  people  dependent  on  him,  I  should  think 
it  should  be  for  somebody  who  received  and 
studied  his  particular  cas-e  to  say,  if  any,  what 
amount  should  go  to  the  hospital,  or  to  the  person 
treating  him,  and  what  amount  should  be  still 
kept  for  the  family  to  support  them  and  keep 
them  off  the  i-ates  during  the  man's  illness. 

72.  Y'ou  said  thiit  at  Guy's  they  charged  Z  d. 
a  week  for  out-patients ;  do  they  exact  that 
payment  in  all  cases,  however  destitute  the 
person  may  be  ? — No :  they  refer  the  cases  to 
the  committees  in  the  ditf'erent  districts  of  our 
society,  who  if  a  man  is  found  unable  to  pay, 
liave  his  ticket  or  pajier  stamped  "free." 

73.  And  is  that  the  case  at  other  places  Avhere 
they  pay,  such  as  the  Victoria  Hosjntal? — Not 
that  1  am  aware  of  now  ;  I  think  it  is  entirely 
conducted  by  inquiry  in  the  hospital  alone. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigli. 

74.  And  if  a  patient  pays  the  3  d.,  I  2)resume 
they  make  no  further  inquiry  ? — None. 

Earl  Sptnccr. 

75.  These  charges  made  by  various  hospitals 
I  suppose  were  made  in  order  to  overcome  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  out-patient  system  ? — Yes. 

76.  Were  they  successful  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  improper  cases  coming  to  the  hospital  ? 
— At  so  many  of  the  hospitals  the  charges  are 
below  the  low  prices  of  the  medical  men  in  their 
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district,  that  I  think   they   do  not  very  much 
lower  the  number  of  out-])atients. 

77.  But  taking  that  ])articular  hospital  do  they 
not  lower  the  number  theie? — At  Guy's  I  think 
they  have  decidedly  diminished  it. 

78.  They  have  fewer  in  proportion  than  at 
those  hospitals  that  are  quite  free  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  they  have,  but  not  to  any  very 
great  extent.  But  I  think  evidence  will  be 
coming  forward  from  the  hospital  itself  on  that 
particular  point. 

79.  I  thought  that  you,  as  an  observer,  might 
have  noticed  whether  any  hospital  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  way  in  diminishing  the  number  ? 
— t  think  that  it  certainly  at  first  lowered  the 
numbers  very  materially,  but  1  rather  fancy  they 
are  risincr  afrain  in  number. 

Chairman. 

80.  On  that  point  while  the  payment  might 
reduce  the  number  of  out-patients,  was  it  not 
also  demanded  from  a  desire  to  provide  the  hos- 
pital with  funds  ? — It  Avas  at  Guy's.  They 
required  funds  very  badly  indeed,  their  land  hav- 
ing depreciated  very  much  in  value. 

81.  'ihen  I  understand  from  you  that  going 
to  the  parish  doctor  whether  it  does  actually  make 
a  person  a  pauper  or  not  is  avoided  by  the  people 
because  they  consider  that  it  casts  the  slur  of 
pauperism  on  them  ? — Exactly. 

82.  What  occurs  in  the  workhouse  infirmary 
if  a  man  goes  there  who  has  sick-pay  ? — They 
have  a  full  system  of  inquiry  through  their  re- 
lieving officers  and  that  money  at  once  goes  on 
to  the  rates  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  if  he  has 
nobody  to  support ;  but  if  any  of  this  money  can 
keep  his  f  amily  off  the  rate?  it  goes  at  once  to 
that  purpose,  and  he  is  treated  free. 

83.  AA'hat  is  the  next  heading  ?— The  next 
headins;  that  I  have  amooo-st  the  defects  is  this  : 
"  The  provision  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  to 
large  numbers  of  persons  both  as  in  and  out- 
patients, without  inquiry  or  any  suliicient  regula- 
tion, is,  as  investigation  shows,  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  promotion  of  provident  institutions,  at  which 
medical  treatment  can  be  secured  by  small  peri- 
odical payments."     Inquiry  in  regard   to  the 
social  status  of  those  who  are  members  of  provi- 
dent dispensaries  shows  that  they  are  of  the  same 
class  as  that  which  attends  ihe  hospitals  ;  and 
vice  versa,  inquiries  at  hospitals  show  that  there 
are  many  patients  attending  hospitals  who  might 
belong  to  provident  dispensaries.    The  following 
is  a  note  of  an  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Ford  Ander- 
son in  1874  ;  it  is  quite  applicable  at  the  present 
time:  —  The   statistics    quoted    by    Dr.  Ford 
Anderson  may  be  thus  summarised ;  he  took  100 
cases  of  provident  dispensary  patients,  as  they 
happened  to  coine,  and  found  the  total  wages  in 
the     100    faniilies    which   they  repn^sented, 
120  /.  2  s.  8  d.  per  week,  giving  an  average  per 
f\nnily  of  1  /.  4  s.  0^  d.    Of  these  100  heads  of 
families,  50  were  small  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
or  skilled  workmen,  earning  on  the  average 
1  /.  9  s.  a  week  ;  27    were    labourers,  earning 
1  Z.  1  s.  10  d.  a  week  ;  and    the    remaining  23 
were  widows,  laundresses,  or  domestic  servants, 
earning  on  an  average  15     6  d,  a,  week.  Again, 
he  took  100  instances  of  free  dispensar)-  cases 
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furnished  from  the  books  of  the  Holloway  and 
North  Islington  Free  Dispensary,  as  they  came 
and  found  that  the  total  earnings  of  the  100 
amounted  to  111/.  12s.  giving  a  weekly  average 
of  \s.  2  s,  Sri.  Of  these  100,49  were  small  trades- 
men or  mechanics,  earning  1  /.  6  s.  3  rf.  a  week  ;  23 
were  labourers,  earning  1  /.  0  s.  6  d.  ;  and  28 
were  labourers,  earning  17  s.  4  </.  a  week.  From 
a  comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  cases,  it  would 
would  appear:  (1.)  That  the  better  class  of 
woi'kmen  and  artisans  avoid  the  free  disi)ensa- 
ries,  and  (2.)  That  it  is  impossible  for  persons 
earnino;  so  moderate  a  waoe  as  15  s.  a  week  to 
belong  to  provident  dispensaries.  The  1  d.  a 
week  paid  by  adults,  and  the  ^  d.  a  week  (^or  less) 
for  children,  are  cheerfully  contributed  to  render 
the  family  independent  of  gratuitous  medical 
attendance,  and  are  much  less  tiian  the  value  of 
the  time  spent  in  seeking  governors'  letters,  and 
in  waiting  till  their  cases  are  called  at  the  free 
dispensaries."  The  following  is  a  note  of  an 
inquiry  made  in  1874  by  the  Charity  Oiganisa- 
tion  Society  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital.  It,  too  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
typical :  Out  of  641  cases,  it  was  fovmd  that  12 
could  afford  to  pay  a  private  practitioner,  231 
could  afford  to  subscribe  to  a  provident  dis- 
pensary, 169  were  suitable  applicants  for  free 
medical  relief,  57  should  rather  have  been 
relieved  by  the  Poor  Law,  103  gave  false 
addresses,  and  about  69  sufficient  information 
could  not  be  obtained.  Other  witnesses  will 
bear  out  my  evidence  on  this  point.  From 
district  committees  of  the  society,  we  learn  as 
follows:  St.  James's  Soho,  says,  "people  can 
obtain  advise  so  easily,  free,  from  the  number  of 
free  dispensaries,  and  also  letters  for  ho-;pitals  in 
this  district,  that  there  is  little  encouragement 
for  them  to  belong  to  provident  dispensaries." 
St.  Marylebone  says :  "  Many  of  our  applicants 
could  perfectly  well  belong  to  a  genuine  provi- 
dent dispensary,  Avere  they  convinced  of  its 
value.  Such  institutions,  however,  have  practi- 
cally no  chance  of  obtaining  a  footing,  while  the 
facilities  for  procuring  gratuitous  relief  remain 
as  they  are  at  present.  So  long  as  the  hospitals 
and  free  dispensaries  give  the  assistance,  and 
advice  of  such  good  medical  men,  the  provident 
institutions  stand  no  chance."  Clerkenwell 
says :  '*  1  am  told  that  six  medical  men  have 
started  a  system  of  attending  patients,  when 
required,  at  their  homes  and  otherwise,  for  a 
regular  i)ayment  of  6  d.  a  week.  Two  provident 
dispensaries  were  started  here;  both  failed. 
Free  dispensaries  are  too  large  and  hospitals  too 
near  for  provident  dispensaries  to  flourish  easily." 
Bethnal  Green  says:  "Free  dispensaries  and 
the  low  fees  charged  by  local  medical  practitioners 
make  ))rovident  dispensaries  almost  impossible. 
The  medical  treatment  has  come  too  much  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  right."  District  committees  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  all  parts  of 
London  report  to  the  same  effect.  That  finishes 
that  third  head. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

84.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between 
cases  which  ought  to  be  treated  in  hospitals  or 
dispensaries   without  any  payment,  and  cases 


Earl  of  Kimherleij — continued, 
which  are  properly  those  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Are  you  talking  of  the 
out-patient  department  ? 

85.  Yes  ? — I  think  in  those  cases  where  a  man 
can  pay  and  wiiere  the  treatment  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon  will  enable  him  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  to  resume  work  and  become  self  sup- 
porting, he  ought  certainly  not  to  be  put  on  the 
rates  ;  but  where  the  case  becomes  such  that  he 
will  never  be  able  to  support  his  family  again  I 
do  not  think  that  charity  should  be  burdened 
with  that  case. 

86.  Might  I  ask  you  what  your  reason  is  for 
that  distinction  ;  why  should  a  man  who  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  return  quickly  to  his  work,  be  re 
liaved  in  one  Avay  and  tiie  other  man  in  the  other 
way? — I  should  say  that  charity  would  be  well 
spent  in  keeping  the  man  off  the  rates,  because, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  lowers  that  man  in  his  own 
estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  those  around 
him  if  he  goes  on  the  rates;  and  I  think  that 
charity  is  well  dispensed  in  every  way  if  it  can 
by  propping  up  people,  giving  them,  E  may  say, 
backbone,  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
and  families  and  keep  off  the  rates. 

87.  Do  you  put  it  entirely  on  what  I  may  call 
the  moral  reason  ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a 
man  off  the  rates,  if  you  can,  by  giving  him  tem- 
porary assistance  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

88.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  people 
in  the  receipt  of  out-door  relief  go  to  the  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals  for  medical  assistance  ? — I 
think  it  bas  been  proved  that  they  do  in  many 
cases.  At  some  hospitals  the  question  is  put  to 
them:  "Are  you  receiving  out-door  relief?" 
and  then,  if  so,  they  are  not  treated  after  the  first 
treatment. 

89.  But  suppose  they  give  an  untruthful 
answer  — There  is  no  way  of  checking  it. 

Chairman. 

90.  I  suppose  in  many  hospitals  no  question  is 
asked  at  all? — If  they  come  with  a  governor's 
letter  no  question  is  asked  whatsoever  ;  and  I 
think  at  some  hospitals  even  without  a  governor's 
letter  no  question  is  asked. 

Earl  Spencer. 

91.  I  suppose  in  London  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians do  not  subscribe,  themselves,  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  order  to  have  the  right  to  give  letters? 
— No,  they  do  not  ;  I  nevei'  heard  of  a  case. 

Lord.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

92.  What  is  the  weekly  payment  to  a  provi- 
dent institution  ? — The  weekly  payment  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 
Association  is  that  a  single  man  pays  one  penny 
a  week  ;  that  a  married  man,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
would  pay  10  d.  a  month  ;  and  that  each  child 
under  14  would  pay  3  d.  a  month.  It  is  a  penny 
a  week  for  a  man,  an  adult ;  then  a  monthly  pay- 
ment for  a  man  and  his  wife  is  10  c?. 

93.  It  would  be  4  0?,  a  month  for  himself  ? — It 
Avould  be  4  0?.  a  month  for  himself ;  if  he  was 
alone,  a  single  man,  he  would  pay  4  rf.  a  month  ; 
the  two  combined  would  be  10  c?.,  and  each  child 
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of  14  up  to  the  number  of  four  children  in  a 
family  would  have  to  pay  3  r/.  a  month;  so  that 
the  maximum  payment  ior  a  man  with  any  num- 
ber of  children  would  he  1  s.  10  d.  a  month. 

94.  And  thai  was  why  you  objected  if,  1  under- 
stood you,  to  the  local  medical  man  undertaking 
to  visit  the  family  for  a  payment  of  6  rf.  a  week, 
that  is  less  than  the  provident  institutions  would 
require  ? — No,  I  did  not  quite  put  it  in  that 
way. 

95.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  ;  I  thought  you 
said  that  in  one  district  six  medical  men  were 
goiny,-  round  visiting  families  for  6  ^s?.  a  week? — 
Yes,  but  1  do  not  think  the  provident  institutions 
have  any  objection  to  that,  it  is  a  matter  of  free 
trade  ;  their  prices  are  driven  down  because  of 
the  gratuitous  charities  round  them,  and  if  the 
provident  dispensaries  are  not  well  conducted, 
they  also  must  drive  down  the  fees  of  the  medical 
men.  But  I  maintain  that  if  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries in  which  these  fees  are  charged  were 
conducted  with  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  means 
of  the  people  that  make  use  of  them,  they  would 
not  drive  down  the  local  practitioner's  fee;  the 
local  practitioners  would  come  in  to  those  dis- 
pensaries, they  would  get  a  certainty  of  their 
money,  and  the}-  would  have  no  fear  of  their  bills 
being  unpaid. 

96.  But  they  are  able,  you  have  told  us,  to  pro- 
cure a  medical  man  for  6  d.  a  week,  whereas  they 
would  have  to  pay  1  jf.  10  d.  a  month  to  the  pro- 
vident dispensary  ? —  The  other  would  be  2  s.  a 
month  ;  the  provident  dispensary  would  be  less. 

97.  A  very  little  less  ? — A  very  little  less. 

98.  But  then  if  there  is  that  very  small  pay- 
ment made  to  the  medical  man,  is  not  that  a  case 
of  the  provident  dispensary  driving  down  the 
fee  of  the  medical  man  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does, 
because  I  take  it  tiiat  this  Clei'kenwell  committee 
who  have  quoted  this  plan  here  do  not  think  that 
it  will  do  because  the  two  provident  dispensaries 
which  were  started  they  say  have  both  failed ; 
audit  then  goes  onto  say,  "Free  dispensaries 
are  too  large  and  hospitals  too  near  for  provident 
dispensaries  to  flourish  easily."  I  take  it  rather 
that  the  Clerkenwell  committee  meant  to  say 
that  though  they  have  started  this  plan  it  would 
not  answer,  in  their  opinion. 

Lord  Thriny. 

99.  With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
medical  man  at  a  large  hospital  or  a  large  dispen- 
sary, or  even  a  dispensary  of  moderate  size,  it 
would  supply  belter  medical  men,  would  it  not, 
than  a  iirin  would  g-et  from  belonuing'  to  a  sick 
club  or  still  more  by  going  to  a  medical  man  to 
whom  lie  would  pay  6  (f.  a  week  ? — Distinctly  so 
they  get  very  much  better  attendance  at  those 
places.  The  gentlemen  who  attend  at  the 
hospitals  are  very  superior ;  but  the  question  is, 
how  much  time  these  gentlemen  can  devote  to 
the  different  cases  they  receive. 

100.  I  do  not  say  that  that  can  be  avoided; 
but  it  struck  me  that  J  would  rather  have  one 
minute  of  a  first-rate  man  ten  minutes  of  a  fourth- 
rate  man.  Can  that  be  avoided  in  any  way  now  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  can  under  the  [iresent  system 
because  it  is  only  the  length  of  time  that  they 
can  give  these  large  number  of  cases  that  come  ; 
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but  they  certainly  are  very  superior  men  that 
attend  the  hospital. 

101.  Then  if  you  come  to  operations  .'' — That 
is  quite  different. 

102.  Surely  you  must  remember  that  the  poor 
man  can  be  much  better  operated  upon  in  a  hos- 
pital than  he  could  be  operated  upon  at  home  by 
an  inferior  doctor? — The  whole  of  this  evidence 
that  I  have  given  is  entirely  as  to  out-patients. 
I  agree,  and  I  am  sure  the  society  agrees  with 
your  Lordships  that  the  case  of  the  in-patient  is 
entirely  different.  Of  course  we  do  consider 
that  a  certain  amount  of  investigation  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  patients  where  the 
cases  could  be  referred  to  general  charity,  and 
where  when  the  man  leaves  a  hospital  he  could 
be  looked  after,  and  his  wife  and  family  kept  off 
the  rates  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  persons 
taken  in  to  the  hospital,  people  with  compara- 
tively lai-ge  incomes,  50 /.  or  60/.  or  120/.  a 
year,  cannot  afford  to  have  operations  performed 
in  their  own  homes  as  they  are  performed  by 
charity  in  these  different  institutions. 

103.  I  am  not  trying  to  contradict  your  evi- 
dence ;  but  that  must  be  the  case :  in  serious 
operations  you  would  not  condemn  a  man  for 
going  into  a  hospital  though  he  might  be  com- 
paratively rich  ;  take  a  clergyman,  for  instance  ; 
he  might  go  in  for  a  serious  operation  without 
doing  any  wrong  ? — Yes,  admissions  to  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  are  quite  apart  from  all  these 
defects  I  have  been  sjoeaking  of.  I  have  not 
touched  upon  anything  of  that  sort. 

Chairman. 

104.  About  these  provident  dispensaries,  is 
there  any  sliding  scale  of  charge  ;  supposing  one 
man  earns  one  pound  a  week,  and  another,  three 
pounds,  is  there  a  scaie  in  proportion  ? — There 
is  one  dispensary,  the  Battersea  Provident  Dis- 
pensary, an  extremely  well-conducted  dispensary, 
which  has  a  slidin;):  scale  ;  has  two  separate  wage 
limits,  and  two  se[)arate  scales  of  fees  according 
to  the  earnings  of  the  man  and  family. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

105.  Then  with  regard  to  men  attending 
provident  dispensaries  the  payments  that  they 
make  not  only  provide  for  medical  advice,  but 
for  medicine  as  well,  do  they  not?  — Li  some 
cases  they  have  to  pay  a  penny  extra  on  each 
prescription. 

106.  In  the  case  of  these  medical  men  that 
take  a  ])ayment  of  sixpence  a  week,  they  do  not 
furnish  medicine  ? — No,  but  somewhere  in  my 
evidence  it  comes  out  the  fees  of  the  medical 
men  have  been  driven  down  to  so  low  that  in  one 
district  there  are  medical  men  Avho  Avill  provide 
three  visits  and  three  bottles  of  medicine  for  a 
shilling,  that  is  in  Bethnal  Green. 

107.  Tlierefore,  practically,  the  charge  is  xevy 
nearly  the  same  ? — But  the  great  idea  of  the 
provident  dispensaries  really  was  to  take  the 
poor  people  out  of  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
that  is  the  low  class  of  practitioners.  They 
might  do  much  harm  to  the  poor  I  should  imagine 
in  every  way,  and  they  cannot  possibly  do  them 
good  ;  because  no  men  could  attend  a.t  those  fees 
unless  they  had  enormous  numbers  to  make  it 
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pay  ;  and  therefore  the  numbers  come  in  again 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  hospitals.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  on  which  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  being  di-iven  down, 
and  1  think  that  many  medical  gentlemen  will 
tender  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Arclibisliop  of  CuMerhuri] . 

108.  You  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of 
applicants  give  false  addresses ;  how  do  you 
interpret  that ;  do  you  suppose  that  the  peoj)le 
are  better  off  than  they  seem  to  be  ?■ — They  do 
not  wish  their  cases  to  be  inquired  into  and  have 
given  false  addresses. 

109.  Is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  wish  their 
cases  inquired  into  because  they  are  better  off 
than  they  have  represented  themselves  as  being  ? 
— I  should  imagine  that  is  so.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  Manchester,  where  they  have  a 
system  of  inquiry  between  the  Provident  Society, 
which  is  a  species  of  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  large  hospitals  there  ;  they  have 
cases  referi'ed  to  the  society  from  the  hospitals, 
and  in  many  of  their  returns  you  see  so  many 
cases  of  false  addresses. 

Chairman. 

110.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  next  point? 
— The  fourth  heading  of  defects  is,  "  hospitals 
and  free  dispensaries,  as  at  present  administered, 
usually    offer  no   special  advantages  to  those 
artizans  and  labourers  who  have  combined  to 
make  provision  against  times  of  sickness,  and 
there  is  no  recognised  relation  between  these 
hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  and  provident  institu- 
tions."   The  only  relation  which  at  present  can 
be  said  to   exist   between   hospitals  and  free 
dispensaries     and      provident  working-class 
organisations  for  the  relief  of  sickness  is  the 
purchase  of  letters  by  some  friendly  societies  at 
general  and  special  hospitals,  more  particularly 
at  the  University  College  and  London  hospitals. 
Thus,  at  the  former,  there  is  what  is  called  a 
people's  contribution  fund,   and  at  the  latter 
large  contributions  arc  received  from  friendly 
and  other  societies.    Attempts  have,  however, 
been  made  to  create  such  a  relation  between 
hospitals  and  working-class  organisations  as  is 
above  suggested.    Thus,  in  1887  a  large  com- 
mittee of  hospital  and  general  practitioners  and 
laymen,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  appointed 
at  a  conference  convened  by  the  Metropolitan 
Provident  Medical  Assoc  iatlon  to  consider  how 
the  rules  of  the  provident  dispensaries  could  be 
modified  so  as  to  promote  co-operation  in  the 
out-patient  departments.    The  committee,  after 
many  sittings,  reported  that  the  hospitals  Avere, 
it  would  sc-em,  unwilling  to  come  into  any  agree- 
ment with  them,  and  accordingly  further  negotia- 
tions were   dropped.    Recently,  however,  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  has 
opened  branch  dispensaries,  one  in  the  White- 
chapel-road,    directly    opposite    the  London 
Hospital,  and  another  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
district,  which  is  comparatively  near  the  same 
hospital.    Its  object  is  to  provide  facilities  if  the 
hospital  authorities  be  willing  to  modiCy  their 
present  system  of  out-patient  relief.    The  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  provident  dispensaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  general  hospitals  is  shown 
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by  the  fact  that  whereas  at  Lewisham  where 
there  is  but  one  hospital,  and  that  not  in  the 
inuTiediate  neighbourhood,  there  are  three  provi- 
dent dispensaries.  A  similar  remark  would  apply 
to  Hampstead,  while  at  St.  Marylebone  the  centre 
of  many  hospitals,  except  one  on  the  verge  of  the 
district,  no  such  provident  dispensary  exists.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  several 
unions  of  the  metropolis  the  clubs  or  lodges  of 
friendly  societies  which  supply  medical  relief  are 
very  numerous.  Thus,  in  a  part  of  the  jiarish  of 
Camberwell  (exckiding  Nunhead  and  Dulwich) 
there  are  26  such  clubs  or  lodges,  and  four  slate 
clubs.  In  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  there  are 
15  clubs  or  lodges,  and  two  sick  clubs,  besides 
private  clubs  attached  to  large  places  of  business, 
and  slate  clubs.  These  clubs  do  not  usually  give 
medical  relief  to  the  wives  and  families  of  mem- 
bers ;  and,  so  far  as  the  members  themselves  are 
concerned,  payments  towards  medical  relief  are 
often  optional ;  thus  the  Camberwell  committee 
quotes  a  case  (No.  9,770)  of  a  man  who  might 
have  had  free  medical  treatment  on  payment  to 
his  club  of  4  5:  quarterly,  but  preferred  to  incur 
a  heavy  bill  Irom  a  local  doctor,  which  he  finally 
asked  the  committee  to  pay  for  him.  Thus  the 
club  system  itself  is  set  aside,  in  view  ot  other 
available  medical  relief,  or  out  of  disregard  to 
thrift.  In  several  districts  there  appear  to  be 
medical  ciubs  for  women.  The  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham  sick  clubs  have  1,500  and  2,000 
members  (heads  of  families);  they  pav  2d. 
a  week.  Compare  this,  a  very  low  fee,  by  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  general  practitioner 
could  be  properly  paid  for  his  work,  with  (1)  the 

following  noie  from  St,  Pancras :  "Mr.  C  

i.s  supposed  to  have  the  largest  private  piactice 
amongst  the  poor,  and  he  charges  1  s.  per  week 
for  advice  and  medicine,  and  2  s.  j)er  week  to 
those  who  can  afford  it."  (2)  The  following  from 
Bethnal  Green:  '-The  usual  charge  .at  the 
chea])er  private  dis^jensaries  is  1  s.  for  three 
attendances,  which  includes  three  bottles  of 
medicine."  It  Avould  thus  appear  that  not  only 
is  there  no  relation  between  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary and  provident  institutions,  but  the  pro- 
vident institutions  are  themselves  competing,  in 
some  instances  unfairly,  with  the  general  practi- 
tioner. On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  most 
parts  of  London,  good  nuclei  for  the  provision, 
on  provident  lines,  of  medical  aid  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  if  the  competition  of  free  medical 
relief  were  removed,  and  if  the  provident  insti- 
tutions were  fairly  organised  for  the  ])urpose. 
That  finishes  that  head, 

111,  For  that  2r/.  a  week  which  you  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  understand  whether  the  whole 
family  has  medical  attendance  or  only  the  man 
himself? — I  read  that  2(i.  a  week  for  the  whole 
family;  it  distinctly  puts  "heads  of  families." 
Then  defect  INo,  (5)  is:  "  There  is  no  clear  and 
definite  division  of  Avork  betAveen  voluntary 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  Poor  LaAv  in- 
firmaries and  dispensaries,  but  the  former  deal 
with  cases  which  might  more  properly  be  left  to 
the  Poor  Law,  and  the  latter  with  cases  Avhich 
from  their  medical  interest  or  special  require- 
ments, or  from  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  might  more  properly  be  treated  in 
charitable  institutions."    It  is  often  noticed  that 

cases 
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cases  that  leave  hospitals  go  to  infirmaries.  One 
commiltee  of  the  society  (oi  r  Cambervvell  com- 
mittee) writes:  "We  find  that  many  of  what 
.we  should  call  Poor  Law  cases  attend  the 
hospitals,  and  being  practically  destitute  have 
not  the  food  or  comfort  at  heme  necessary  to 
supplement  properly  the  medical  treatment  that 
they  are  receiving.  It  is  common  for  one  member 
of  a  family  to  be  treated  at  a  hospital  and  another 
by  the  parish  doctor  or  in  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary, or  for  the  same  individual  to  be  now 
in  hospital,  now  in  the  infirmary,"  From  a  return 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Saviour's  Union  Infirmary, 
I  find  that  out  of  152  patients  who  died  in  tiie 
first  quarter  of  1890,  89  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals.  Some  of  the  cases  were 
rarely  seen  at  hospitals,  and  a  still  greater 
number  would  never  be  seen  at  a  hospital  in  the 
last  stages  (f  disease.  That  finishes  what  I 
have  to  say  on  that  heading.  Then  the  next  is 
the  s'xth  :  "  By  the  multiplication  of  gratuitous 
and  part-pay  institutions,  and  the  absence  of 
regulation  or  organisation,  those  medical  men 
whose  practice  lies  among  the  poorer  classes  are 
year  by  year  more  severely  hampered  in  making 
a  livelihood."  There  is  almost  universal  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  general  practitioners  on  this 
point.  The  large  number  of  out-patients  show 
that  there  must  be  some  ground  for  this,  especially 
■when  the  indiscriminate  nature  of  the  admission 
is  taken  into  account.  Many  general  prac- 
titioners, I  believe,  will  be  ready  to  give  evidence 
on  this  question.  Then  the  seventh  defect  is  this : 
"  There  is  keen  and  continuous  competition 
between  hospitals  who  spend  year  by  year  sums 
considerably  larger  than  their  average  income 
would  justify,  and  are  thus  driven  to  resort  to 
all  manner  of  contrivances  to  meet  their 
liabilities."  It  is  stated  by  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  that  the  annual  deficit  in  the  accounts  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  Metropolis 
amounts  to  100,000  /.  a  year,  if  their  necessities 
from  the  point'  of  view  of  efficient  management 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith 
in  1882,  and  many  others  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  which  hospitals  have 
had  in  raising  needful  funds.  He  says,  "  The 
financial  difficulties  of  hospital  administration 
are  well  known.  The  funds  now  available  either 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  nearly  all  the 
existing  institutions,  or  for  the  extension  of 
relief  to  districts  hitherto  unprovided  for,  are 
insufficient.  In  support  of  this  it  is  stated  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  charities  of 
London  are  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
the  precarious  and  insufficient  income  derived 
from  voluntary  contributions,  and  their  efficiency 
is  to  a  great  extent  impaired,  and  their  develop- 
ment cramped  for  want  of  funds.  In  some  cases 
it  is  eveii  impossible  to  maintain  the  ntmiber  of 
patients  for  which  the  building  is  adapted."  I 
can  myself  bear  witness  to  the  latter  point  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  where  we  are  unable  to  obtain  funds 
to  maintain  more  than  76  out  of  160  beds.  The 
appeals  of  hospitals,  and  the  unusually  costly 
entertainments  given  in  their  behalf  with  a  view 
to  raising  funds,  especially  in  recent  years,  are 
matters  of  notorietv.  The  overlapping  between 
(69.) 
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hospitals  in  their  medical  work,  and  the  want  of 
regulations  by  Avhich  such  large  numbers  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  out-patient  departments, 
are  further  signs  of  competition.  The  mere 
largeness  of  the  numbers  is  constantly  used  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds.  Mr.  Michelli,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society, 
Greenwich,  states  in  his  paper,  "  Hospital  Ex- 
travagance and  Expenditure,"  1888,  that  In 
many  instances,  fi'om  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
even  more,  of  the  contributions  given  in  answer 
to  appeals  are  spent  in  obtaining  the  contribu- 
tions themselves. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury. 

112.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  100,000  /. 
annual  deficit  accumulating,  so  that  next  year 
there  will  be  200,000  and  the  year  after 
300,000 /.?— No,  I  should  certainly  not  under- 
stand that. 

1 13.  You  mean  that  they  are  merely  behind- 
hand 100,000 /.?— Yes,  they  are  behind  hand  to 
that  extent. 

114.  But  that  does  not  increase  at  all,  does  it, 
or  does  it  Increase  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
has  really  reached  that  sum,  personally.  Speak- 
ing of  my  personal  knowledge,  according  to  this 
memorandum  which  we  have  made  out,  so  far  as 
we  could  gather  from  the  reports  of  institutions, 
it  had  not  risen  to  that  great  extent. 

115.  Had  it  risen  to  half  that? — It  had;  we 
especially  made  it  out  in  this  return  {pointing  to 
the  mcmorundum).  The  whole  of  the  debt  given 
here  is  what  we  made  out  in  1887  under  certain 
headings. 

Earl  of  Kimlxrlcy. 

116.  Supposing  that  that  whole  deficit  was  to 
be  filled  up,  would  it  not  be  almost  certain  that 
the  hospital  would  immediately  incur  another 
deficit? — Certainly;  directly  the  sum  was  given 
it  Avould  go  In  building,  if  they  were  able  to 
employ  It  in  building,  so  that  the  public  would 
have  to  find  more  money  in  the  following  year 
to  support  the  exti-a  beds  in  the  further  wings 
that  would  be  opened. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury. 

117.  Still  it  is  a  very  different  thing  if  the 
hospitals  are  50,000  /.  behind  hand  from  there 
being  an  annual  deficit  of  100,(;00/.  ? — Quite 
so.  I  should  think  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  would  be  able  to  give  you  their  figures  ; 
it  is  what  they  have  given  out  to  the  pu'blic  in 
those  words. 

Earl  of  Kiitibcrley. 

1 18.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  there 
is  any  possibility  of  limiting  that  continual 
increase  of  expenditure  ? — The  only  way  would 
be,  I  should  think,  by  some  organisation  of  the 
charities. 

119.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  the  hospital 
accommodation  should  be  precisely  the  amount 
which  is  really  required  ? — Yes. 

120.  Have  you  formed  any  sort  of  plan  by 
which  that  very  desirable  end  could  be  attained  ? 
—  I  think  only  by  organisation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  some  way  districting  hosjatais  in  their  localities 
would  be  the  only  way. 

^  ^  '  121.  But 
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Earl  of  Kimberley~Q.oxitm\xeA. 

121.  But  then  I  had  in  my  view  also  the  una- 
voidable desire  of  every  medical  staff  to  have  the 
best  possible  hospital ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
"  best  possible  hospital  "  is  a  kind  of  receding 
object,  that  when  you  have  obtained  the  best 
possible  of  to  day  there  is  always  some  better 
posible  shown  you  a  little  way  off.  Is  there  any 
limit  to  the  expenditure,  if  it  is  left  to  the  medical 
men  to  draw  from  the  public  what  they  can  get? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  hospitals  are  competing  now  in  every 
way  with  each  other  for  funds  to  meet  tneir 
increasing  establishments,  and  they  so  continue  ; 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fancy  that  numbers 
tell. 

122.  Did  you  ever  know  a  hospital  where  the 
medical  staff  was  not  discontented  with  its 
arrangements  ? —  No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

123.  That  means  progress  I  suppose.  But 
besides  that  as  progress  continues,  many  processes 
become  more  economical  ? — As  far  as  I  know 
(and  I  have  been  over  most  of  the  hospitals  in 
London),  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  one  of  the  good  big  hospitals  with 
large  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
larger  ones  without,  it  is  the  desire  of  each  one 
of  the  committee  to  manage  their  hospital  on 
the  most  economical  and  best  plan  ;  but  there  is 
this  competition,  they  want  to  increase  and 
become  biofo-er :  and  I  think  the  one  blot  is  that 
they  wish  to  get  larger  and  larger  in  their  out- 
patient department,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
were  intended  for  that  purpose.  In-patient 
treatment  they  were  most  certainly  intended  for, 
and  it  is  wonderful  woi'k  that  they  do  there  ;  but 
the  out-patient  department  they  were  never 
intended  for  with  the  enormous  growth  that  there 
now  is. 

124.  But  you  have  given  us  many  causes  for 
the  increase  of  out-patients,  so  that  the  competi- 
tion is  in  many  respects  an  involuntary  one  ;  do 
you  think  that  the  hospitals  themselves  desire 
year  after  year  to  have  more  patients  than  they 
had  the  year  before? — I  think  those  hosj)itals 
who  have  grants  from  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  do ;  1  think  it  is  a  cry  to  the  public  as 
well,  "  We  have  so  many  out-patients,''  that  the 
larger  the  number  the  more  they  think  they 
will  get  from  the  public. 

Lord  Thr{ng.~\  And  further  applications 
(  ome  to  one  constantly,  that  because  they 
have  a  very  heavy  debt  therefore  the 
subscriptions  ought  to  be  larger;  that  is 
constantly  being  said  and  preached. 

Chairman. 

125.  I  will  put  Lord  Thring's  question  thus  : 
That  the  object  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
hospitals  is  rather  to  show  a  deficit  than  a 
surjjlus  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
that  question  as  I  am  not  on  their  committees, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  the  public  idea 
that  such  is  done  ;  and  I  think  that  the  hospital 
committees  do  think  that  a  debt  will  gain  money 
from  the  public,  whereas  if  everything  is  going 
perfectly  well  and  they  can  show  equilibrium  in 
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their  accounts  they  will  not  get  it.  That  is  the 
general  idea  of  the  public  ;  but  my  evidence  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  on  that  point,  except  merely 
as  one  of  the  public;  1  have  no  evidence  to 
support  it. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

126.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
proposed  some  remedies  for  these  defects? — 
Yes. 

127.  I  suppose  in  due  course  you  will  have 
a  remedy  to  propose  for  this  evil  ? — No,  I  have 
not  put  that  down  as  a  defect.  I  have  not 
brought  in  the  management  of  the  hospitals  in 
any  way ;  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  do  it 
as  a  society  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
internal  arrangements. 

128.  Then  their  having  100,000/.  deficit  you 
do  not  consider  a  defect? — In  saying  that  there 
is  100,000  /,  deficit,  I  was  quoting  the  Sunday 
Fund,  but  it  was  under  a  different  heading  that 
I  was  quoting  it.  I  say,  "  There  is  keen  and 
continuous  competition  between  hospitals  which 
spend  year  by  year  sums  considerably  larger 
than  their  average  income  would  justify,  and  are 
thus  driven  to  resort  to  all  manner  of  contri- 
vances to  meet  their  liabilities. 

129.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  meet 
this  difficulty  — I  think  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  very  definite,  but  I  shall  try  to  make  a 
suggestion. 

Lord  Lamington. 

130.  You  talked  about  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  by  letter  causing  a  great  increase  to 
the  expenses  of  the  hospitals? — I  think  I  said 
that  there  were  some  cases  where  the  letters 
were  so  largely  used  that  the  resources  of  the 
institution  could  not  meet  the  demands. 

131.  Are  not  the  letters  used  according  to  the 
amounts  subscribed  or  given  by  the  holders  of 
those  letters,  and  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
amount  given  by  the  holder  of  a  letter  Avould 
be  supposed  to  defray  the  cost? — 1  think  in  most 
of  these  charitable  institutions  the  letters  have 
been  given  to  doma-s  or  subscribers  not  on  a 
commercial  basis.  I  think  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  all  the  letters  would  not  be  used. 

Chairman. 

132.  It  would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it  not, 
to  draw  the  line  because  a  man  might  subscribe 
3  /.  a  year  and  obtain  five  letters,  but  some  cases 
which  he  might  send  in  might  stay  in  the 
hospital  10  or  20  weeks? — Quite  so  ;  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  draw  the  line. 

133.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  put 
to  you;  all  this  information  that  you  have 
collected  is  from  reports  ?— Yes. 

134.  And  some  from  personal  observation  ?— 
Yes. 

135.  But  you  do  not  intend  yourself  to  go 
into  the  internal  administration  of  iiospitals?  — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  do  that. 

136.  That  we  can  get  from  those  who  will 
appear  before  us  representing  those  hospitals  ? — 
Yes. 

137.  But   you  have  more  to   do   with  the 

economic 
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economic  side  of  the  (juestion  and  the  out- 
patients ? — Yes. 

138.  Will  you  continue  your  statement  ? — The 
next  defect  is  that  "  year  by  year  new  hospitals 
are  (sometimes  under  very  doubtful  auspices) 
established  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases, 
without  any  reference  to  the  provision  already 
available." 

139.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me  what  you 
mean  by  "under  very  doubtful  auspices"? — 
There  are  certain  hospitals  that  are  started  even, 
some  have  been  known  to  be  started,  as  matters 
of  business,  and  others  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  under  men  of  extremely  doubtful  reputa- 
tion. 

140.  You  mean  to  say  that  some  of  these 
hospitals  are  undoubtedly  started  as  specula- 
tions?— I  think  occasionally  such  a  thing  occurs; 
there  are  instances  where  certain  hospitals  have 
been  bought  and  sold  and  carried  on  still  as  a 
charity. 

141.  Then  these  hospitals  in  some  cases  are 
promoted  in  the  interest  of  the  promoters,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  treatment  of  any  kind 
of  disease,  or  of  the  patients  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  only  the 
exception  where  anything  quite  so  nefarious  as 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  takes  place.  It  is 
not  a  sweeping  remark  with  regard  to  all  the 
special  hospitals ;  some  of  them  are  doing  very 
fine  work ;  but  they  are  sometimes  under  very 
doubtful  auspices.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  I 
think,  that  some  of  the  special  hospitals  have  been 
publicly  up  in  the  law  courts  v\ithin  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  those  would  be,  no  doubt,  within  your 
Lordship's  recollection. 

142.  What  cases  were  those  ? — The  cases  of 
St.  John's  Hospital  for  Skin  Disease,  notably,  and 
also,  I  believe,  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Hospital. 
There  was  another  hospital  where  the  founder 
was  the  senior  physician,  and  in  1883  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  all  the  medical  staff 
except  the  founder,  resigned.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  professional  evidence  upon  those  matters 
mio'ht  be  forthcoming. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

143.  To  what  case  do  you  refer? — A  hospital 
where  the  founder  was  the  senior  physician,  and 
after  its  foundation,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  all  the  medical 
staff  except  the  founder  resigned. 

Chairman. 

144.  And  the  hospital  was  carried  on? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

145.  What  was  the  name  of  that  hospital  ? — 
The  West  End,  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleiyh. 

146.  I  suppose  that  was  a  hospital  appealing 
to  the  public  for  funds? — It  has  since  appealed 
for  funds. 

147.  But  at  the  time  of  this  disagreement? — I 
really  cannot  tell  you  accurately  what  the 
disagreement  was  about. 

148.  You  do  not  know  that  fact? — No. 

149.  You  do  not  know  whether  up  to  the  time 
of  the  disagreement  it  had  been  appealing  to  the 
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public  ? — In  all  probability  it  had,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  The  most  convincing  evidence 
on  this  point  is  the  following  statement  showing 
the  decennial  growth  of  special  hospitals.  Fro  n 
1830  to  1840  there  were  four  special  hospitals 
started  ;  two  of  these  were  orthopoedic.  From 
1840  to  1850  there  were  seven  special  hospitals; 
from  1850  to  1860  there  were  eight  special 
hospitals;  then  from  1860  to  1870  there  were 
16  ;  from  1870  to  1880  there  were  seven  ;  and 
from  1880  to  1890  there  were  five,  exclusive  of 
the  "  Jubilee  "  Hospital.  The  additional  an- 
nual public  charge  for,  say,  seveu  such  hospitals, 
those  established  between  the  years  1870 
and  1880,  would  amount  to  about  13,054/. 

Chairman. 

150.  Now,  as  far  as  you  know,  do  all  these 
hospitals  appeal  for  public  funds  ? — Every  one 
of  them, 

151.  And  do  they  all  get  money  from  the 
Sunday  and  Saturday  Hospital  Funds? — No,  not 
all  of  them.  St.  John's  Skin  Hospital  gets  no 
money  from  the  Sunday  Fund;  and  with  regard 
to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  they 
ceased  giving  their  money  to  them  when  this 
turmoil  took  place. 

152.  I  suppose  some  of  these  hospitals  are 
very  small  affairs,  are  they  not  ? — Some  are  very 
small  indeed. 

153.  Could  you  give  us  the  details  of  any  ; 
could  vou  state  the  number  of  patients  and  the 
cost  per  bed  of  some  of  these  hospitals  ? — Yes. 
Some  of  the  small  ones  or  big  ones,  do  you 
wish  ? 

154.  Some  of  the  small  ones  ;  what  is  the 
smallest?  — A  hospit;d  called  the  Gordon  Hospital 
for  Fistula,  which  has  seven  beds. 

155.  And  what  is  the  price  per  bed  there  ? — 
The  cost  per  bed  there  is  calculated  on  the  cal- 
culation of  the  out-patients  being  1  5.  Qd.  per 
head  ;  deducting  that  from  the  total  expenditure, 
and  then  dividing  tne  average  number  of  occupied 
beds  into  that  result,  leaves  the  cost  of  the 
occupied  beds  of  that  hospital  at  150/.  9  s.  4  d. 
per  occupied  bed. 

156.  Now,  do  you  know  what  is  included  in 
that  expenditure  ;  are  rates  included,  for  instance, 
insurance,  and  so  on  ? — The  ordinary  expendi- 
ture is  taken  in  there  ;  rates  and  insurance, 
most  decidedly,  would  be  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

157.  I  see  a  little  further  down  in  the  list  that 
we  have  before  us  there  is  one  that  has  24  beds 
that  cost  285  /.  a  bed  ? — Will  you  give  the 
name  ? 

158.  St.  Peter's,  Covent  Garden  ?— Thit  is 
so,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation.  It  is  quite 
impossible,  as  I  think  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
memorandum,  to  giv  e  the  exact  sums  of  things 
which  were  taken  under  different  heads.  The 
various  accounts  given  to  the  public  by  the  hos- 
pitals are  very  confusing,  but  we  have  done  the 
very  best  we  can,  and  in  making  this  compnrison 
we  had  to  take  the  line  I  mentioned. 

159.  May  we  take  it  that  the  calculation  per 
bed  is  not  one  that  is  always  to  be  relied  on  ? — 

C  No; 
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No ;  because  you  cannot  tell  what  particular 
things  are  included  or  excluded  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

160.  Is  there  not  also  another  thing  practically 
to  be  taken  into  account,  viz.,  that  the  cost  per 
bed  would  be  larger  in  establishments  where 
there  are  very  few  beds  ? — Decidedly,  as  a 
rule. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

161.  Tliis  is  the  average  cost  of  each  occuiiied 
bed  ? — Yes. 

162.  Not  of  the  total  number  of  beds  ? — 
No. 

Chairman. 

163.  No.  41  in  your  schedule  is  St.  Peter's, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ;  the  cost  of  occupied 
beds  there,  I  see,  is  285  /. ;  what  is  St.  Peter's  ; 
is  it  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  ? — No,  not  in 
any  wa}'. 

164.  "^How  many  beds  has  it  ? — It  has  24  beds, 
of  which  nine  are  supposed  to  be  always  occupied 
in  the  year,  or  were  occupied  that  year  ;  they 
receive  lar^e  sums  of  money  from  their  patients, 
you  vvill  observe. 

165.  That  is  a  paying  hospital  ? — That  is  a 
paying  hospital. 

166.  Wow,  in  any  of  these  hospitals  do  you 
knoAv  whetlier  poor  patients  could  be  admitted  by 
letter  ? — By  payment  entirely  at  that  particular 
one  ;  in  some  of  them  ihey  can  be  admitted  by 
letter,  and  in  some  free. 

Lord  Thrivg. 

167.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  entirely  supported 
by  payment  and  not  by  subscriptions  ? — Mo  ;  it  is 
by  subscriptions  from  the  public  and  part  pay  ; 
the  patients  are  asked  to  pay,  and  they  say, 
"  What  can  you  alford  to  pay  "  and  they  pay 
without  discrimination. 

Chairman. 

168.  Are  there  any  others  you  wish  to  call 
attention  to  in  this  list? — No.  There  are  some 
so-called  hospitals  in  this  hst,  the  Metropolitan, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  the  Municipal,  City- 
road,  w  here  no  returns  were  forthcoming  as  to 
the  expenditure,  and  it  is  dottbtful  whether  they 
really  are  hospitals,  or  should  only  come  under 
the  head  of  disDcnsaries. 

169.  Now  +als:e  No.  5  4,  the  West  End  Hos- 
pital for  Epilepsy,  Welbeck-street,  with  a  cost 
per  bed  of  143/.;  and  No.  51,  the  Hospital 
for  Epilepsy,  Portland-terrace,  146/.;  those 
two  hospitals  are  within  practically  a  stone's 
throw  of  two  or  three  general  hospitals,  are  they 
not ;  they  would  be  quite  close  to  University 
College  Hospital,  for  instance  ?— The  West  End 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  in  Welbeck-street,  is  close 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  another  large  hos- 
pital ;  the  Portland-terrace  Hospital,  in  the 
Regent's  Park  district,  is  rather  further  north, 
but  still  within  two  miles  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital and  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  I  should  think 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
jjital. 

170.  Is  not  Uitiversity  College  quite  close  to 
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Welbeck  street  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  fairly  close 
to  Welbeck-street. 

171.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement.'' 
— I  was  remarking  that  the  additional  annual 
public  charge  for,  say,  seven  such  hospitals  as 
those  established  between  1870  and  1880  would 
amount  to  about  13,054'.,  wdiich,  capitalised 
at  3  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  435,000/. 
The  question  of  the  establishment  of  new  hos- 
pitals is  thus,  from  the  iinaucial  point  merely,  if 
from  no  otlier,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  public 
concern.  Then  the  ninth  defect  is  this  :  "  The 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  often  ill  grouped 
for  local  puposes,  and  though  sometimes  a  hos- 
pital, and  one  or  more  dispensaries,  arc,  from 
their  position,  conveniently  placed  for  co-opera- 
tion, there  is  no  settled  relation  or  agreement 
between  them  by  which  cases  may  be  transferred 
from  dispensary  to  hospital,  and  rice  versd.'^ 
Maps  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  out  to 
prove  this  point,  I  submit  one  published  some 
years  since  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  one  published  by  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy,  who 
will  dotibtless  "ive  evidence.  The  sono-estion  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don, their  comparative  absence  in  other  parts, 
are  clearly  shown.  I  have  made  an  analysis  of 
four  districts  ;  it  gives  the  following  results : 
The  parish  of  Marylebone;  area,  1,506  acres; 
population,  155,004.  This  area  contains  one 
general  hospital  with  school,  viz.,  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  10  special  hospitals,  one  for  women, 
one  for  women  and  children,  a  lying-in-hospital, 
a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat,  a 
dental  hospital,  an  ophtlialmic  hospital,  tw^o  hos- 
pitals for  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  two  orthopredic 
hospitals,  four  free  dispensaries,  and  one  provi- 
dent dispensary,  besides  one  or  tAvo  medical 
charities  for  gentlewomen  in  temporary  illneiss, 
&c.  There  is  also  a  poor-law  infirmary  and  two 
poor-law  dispensaries.  From  the  reports  of  these 
institutions  it  would  appear  that  in  the  year 
1885,  108,751  people  were  treated  at  11  hos- 
pitals, six  of  which  are  free,  and  five  receive  i>ay- 
ment ;  7,567  at  three  free  disjjensaries ;  3,203  at 
one  provident  dispensary;  and  7,809  by  the  two 
poor-law  dispensaries ;  but  deducting  10  per 
cent,  for  recurrent  cases,  we  get  7,731  patients, 
number  treated  at  the  infirmary  being  certainly 
considerably  over  1,100.  We  find  thus  that  the 
following  numbers  received  gratuitous  treat- 
ment:  64,516  from  six  free  hospitals;  7,567 
from  two  free  dispensaries  ;  and  7,731  from  the 
poor-law,  mailing  a  total  of  79,814;  that 
is  exclusive  of  the  1,100  at  the  poor-law 
infirmaries.  £.  1,145.  6  .  11  .  was  the  total 
annual  expenditure  of  the  five  hospitals  where 
payment  was  received  from  the  patients;  44,199 
patients  were  received  at  these  five  hospitals,  and 
they  paid  2,351  /.  11  s.  4  d.  for  their  advice  and 
medicine,  or  about  1  s.  7^d.  per  head.  Agnln,  at 
the  provident  dispensary  3,202  ])atlents  paid 
203  /.  2  s.  3  d.  With  this  are  compared  the 
Lewisham  and  Wandsworth  Unions.  In  the 
Lewisham  Union  there  are  11,406  acres,  and 
the  population,  73,314.  There  is  one  hospital 
with  24  beds  and  a  free  dispensary.  There  is 
also  an  infirmary  for  sick  children  and  a 
dispensary  for  women.  There  is  a  poor-law 
infirmary  with  213  beds,  but  no  poor-law  dis- 
pensary.   There  are  three  provident  dispensaries. 
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At  these  institutions  it  appears  that  in  1886 
about  14,000  persons  received  gratuitous  medical 
relief,  while  3,800  were  inemfcers  of  provident 
dispensaries,  and  about  2,650  paid  small  sums  for 
their  treatment,  or  obtained  the  necessary  amount 
from  their  richer  friends.    Wandsworth  Union 
includes  the  parishes  of  Wandsworth,  Chapham, 
Battersea,  Putney,  Tooting,  Balham  and  IStreat- 
ham  ;  it  covers  1 1 ,488  acres,  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  277,026.    In  this  area  there  Is  one 
pay  hospital  ;    there  are  three  provident  dis- 
pensaries and  one  general  and  pay  dispensary 
combined,  a  maternity  charity,  an  association  for 
nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary,  and  three  Poor  Law  dispensaries. 
At  these   institutions  in   1886,   15,731  people 
secured   for   themselves    medical    advice  and 
medicine  when  ill  by  their  provident  payments 
when  in  health,  and  1,496  paid  small  sums  for 
their  treatment  when  actually  ill.    Tiie  number 
of  those  v\  ho  received  gratuitous  medical  ti-eatment 
through  the  charitable  institutions  of  this  union 
was  1,091,  and  medical  relief  from  tlie  rates  was 
extended  to  5,176.    In  the  Fulham  Union,  with 
an  area  of  4,115  acres,  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  152,694,  there  is  a  general  hospital  and 
two  sick  clubs,  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary, and  a  Poor 
Law  dispensary.  The  result  is  that  10,667  people 
received  gratuitous  medical  relief  at  the  hosplta!, 
4,173  were  treated  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  4,500 
paid  in  small  sums  for  their  medical  attendance 
and  medicine.    If  these  districts  be  compared,  it 
will  be  seen  (1.)  that  where  hospitals  abound 
])rovIdent  dispensaries  languish  ;  (2.)  that  while 
in  one  district  hospitals  and  all  kinds  of  medical 
institutions   are   crowded   together,   in  others 
tkere   may  not   be    even   a  general  hospital. 
In   a   ])apcr   entitled    "  Sixteen   years  ot  the 
Hosintal    ISunday   Fund  "   (November,  1888), 
Sir  Sydney   Waterloo,  the  chairman  of  that 
fund,  and  the  treasurer  of   St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  writes    in    regard   to  the  grouping 
of  hospitals  :  "  The  excessive  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment of  small  hospitals  points  to  the  evils  arising, 
of  late  years,  from  the  tendency  to  multiply  the 
number  of  medical  charities,  instead  of  reducing 
them  by  amalgamation,  coupled  with  a  proper 
management  for  dividing  them  over  the  thlckly- 
poj)ulated  districts  of  London.  Instead  of  making 
any  further  attempts  to  establish  new  hospitals, 
our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  collection 
of  iuuds  to  fill  the  large  number  of  empty  beds 
in  the  hos]/itals  already  established,  where  the 
expenses  of  manageuient  would  remain  at  nearly 
the  same  sum,  whether  the  beds  were  full  or 
empty.    That  this  course  ought  to  be  adopted  is, 
J   think,  clearly  evident  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  2,031  empty  beds  in  the  71  hospitals  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.    It  would  not 
cost  half  as  much  to  maintain  and  treat  patients 
in  those  beds  as  it  would  to  provide  the  same 
number  of  beds  in  new  hospitals."    I  would  point 
out  also  that  In  several  inslances  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  well  placed  for  purposes  of  co- 
operation, c.(/.^  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
the  Royal  General  Dispensary  ;  St.  Thomas's 
Hosjjital  and  the  South  Lambeth  Dispensary  ; 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  Eastern  Dispen- 
.sarv,  and  so  forth.     I3y  way  of  "  settled  relation'' 
(69.) 
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between  different  medical  charities,  the  following 
instances  might  be  mentioned  as  representing, 
possibly,  the  germs  of  a  completer  co-operation 
in  the  future:  (1.)  Lectures  are  given  to  past 
graduates  in  connection  with  the  following  special 
hospitals,  viz. :  National  Hospital  for  E])ilepsy 
and   Paralysis,    the    Ormond-street  Children's 
Hospital,  the  Koyal  LondcmOphtlialmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  and  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption.   (2.)  The  Charing  Cross  Hospital  is 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Koyai  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  ophthalmic  cases,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  students  in  that  department. 
(3.)  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  some  of  the 
Londun  hospitals  graduate  to  other  hospitals,  oa 
the  staff  of  which  their  own  institution  is  already 
represented.    Probably  there  are  not  a  few  other 
comparatively  unimportant  instances  of  partial 
CO  operation.    That  is  the  end  of  what  we  have 
t'>  say  about  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  being 
ill-grouped,  Defect  No.  9.    Defect  No.  10  is, 
"  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  keeping  and 
publishing  accounts."    I  have  myself  examined 
the  published  accounts  of  nearly  all  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  In  the  metropolis  in  drawing  up 
this  memorandum,  and  I  think  it  would  be  evident 
to  any  investigator  that  the  accounts  are  drawn 
up  on  very  many  different  plans,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  one  hospital  with  another 
with  any  certainty  of  obtaining  accurate  results. 
I]i  support  of  this  I  would  again  refer  to  Mr. 
Michelli's  pamphlet;  as  a  hospital  secretary,  he 
is  specially  qualified  to  speak  on  this  point:  He 
says,  "  I  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  hospital 
accounts  generally.    Does  not  their  publication 
at  present  almost,   amount  to    a  farce  ?  The 
items    of    expenditure    are    jumbled    up  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  would  conluse  anyone. 
Investments    are    put   di>wn    as    expenditure  ; 
certain  receipts  are  not  included  under  income, 
but  are  placed  to  a  separate  account :  Conval- 
escent and  Samaritan  funds  are  often  mixed  up 
with  other  moneys.  In  one  large  London  hos- 
pital this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
accounts  are  divided  into  no  less  than  11  dif- 
ferent statements.    I  waded  through  these  for 
some  time,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  no  definite 
deduction  being  in  the  least  degree  possible. 
Some  hospitals  publish  no  regular  income  and 
expenditure  account ;  others  publish  such  ac- 
counts, but  omit  the  balance  sheet ;  whilst  others, 
again,  mix  income  and  expenditure  sheet  and 
balance  sheet  together,  forming  a  species  of 
account  that  can  only  be  intelligible,  if  at  ail,  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  author's  own  mind; 
and  very  few  publish  any  capital  account  at  all. 
Almost  all,  however,  make  a  statement  that  the 
cost  per  bed  occupied  has  been  so  much,  though 
not  in  one  single  instance  have  I  been  able  to 
work  out  the  figures.    Something  has  been  de- 
ducted or  added  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  official 
who  prepared  the  statement,  or  of  the  manager 
he  serves.    The  most  general  effect  that  seems 
to  bestrivenforistomanuf'actureadeficlency  where 
tiiere  Is  not  one.    The  object  of  this  is  to  make 
the  accounts  look  as  if  the  charity  were  in  debt, 
and  this  is  done  in  order  that  a  piteous,  but  lying, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  a  sympathising  but  critical 
public.    This  is  the  reason  we  frequently  find 
C  2  so 
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so  many  accounts  in  one  report.  Legacies  are 
placed  to  one  account,  so  are  certain  donations, 
so  are  separate  collections,  and  in  other  ways  the 
requisite  deficiency  is  manufactured.  How  many 
persons  understand  an  annual  report?  For  my 
part,  I  have  gone  throu>:h  this  year  some  200 
reports,  making  careful  extracts,  and  trying  to 
glean  some  information  about  the  charities  to 
which  they  refer,  and  with  a  result  which,  so  far 
as  knowledge  was  concernecl,  was,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  almost  nil.  If  I,  who  for  a 
period  of  11  years  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  charity  accounts,  and  with  the 
administration  and  financing  of  hospitals,  find  a 
difficulty  in  gaining  information,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  the  ordinary 
subscriber  who  has  not  studied  the  subject,  but 
■who  gives  his  money  with  a  cheerful  confidence, 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  blind.  As  a  rule, 
he  is  absolutely  in  the  dark.  He  has  no  means 
■whatever  of  judging  whether  the  charity  is 
worthy  of  support,  or  whether  it  is  carried  on  at 
a  rate"'of  expenditure  ■which  is  both  reckless  and 
ruinous.  How  few  charities  there  are  in  which 
the  subscription  list  is  ever  added  up !  But, 
without  this,  who  can  tell  if  all  the  suljscriptions 
have  been  carried  to  account,  or  deductions  have 
been  made  before  the  figures  appear  in  the  table 
of  income  and  expenditure?  At  present  there  is 
no  system  whatever  in  publishing  the  accounts. 
The  secretary  or  manager  does  just  what  he 
likes."  That  concludes  the  list  of  these  serious 
defects,  as  we  consider  them. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleiyh. 

172.  Are  the  accounts,  as  a  general  rule, 
audited,  do  you  know  ? — They  are  now. 

Earl  Cathcnrt. 

173.  Has  not  objection  been  made  that  in 
some  hospitals  the  Press  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  ? — I  have  only  seen  it  stated 
in  the  papers  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  beyond 
what  I  have  seen. 

Lord  Lamington. 

174.  Is  any  account  given  of  those  who  come 
from  the  provinces  for  treatment? — I  think  some 
of  the  hospitals  do  keep  a  register  of  these  who 
come  from  the  provinces.  In  this  return  it  gives 
one  of  the  hospitals  that  makes  such  a  return. 

175.  Does  the  situation  of  the  hospital  have 
much  to  do  with  where  they  come  from ;  do  they 
not  come  from  all  over  London  to  a  particular 
hospital  ? — I  think  they  do  from  all  over  Lon- 
don. A  case  was  mentioned  to  me  as  regards 
Guy's  the  other  day  :  they  are  celebrated  for  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  disease  that  was  first 
treated  at  that  hospital,  with  the  result  that  they 
get  letters  from  all  over  the  country  from  persons 
asking  to  be  admitted  when  they  are  suffering 
from  that  particular  disease. 

176.  It  does  not  much  matter  to  them  where 
the  hospitals  are  situated? — I  think  it  matters  to 
the  out  -patients ;  the  distance  matters  very 
materially  to  them. 

177.  But  not  to  the  in-patients  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

178.  Is  not  the  number  of  persons  coming  from 
the  orovinces  to  hospitals  in  London  very  small 
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compared  with  the  number  of  patients  coming  to 
them  from  different  districts  of  London  ? — Very 
small,  in  comparison. 

179.  You  mentioned  that  the  London  Hospital 
was  opposite  to  a  dispensary  in  the  AVhitechapel- 
road  ;  do  you  kno  v  whether  they  combine  ? — 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  combination  or  co- 
operation, but  I  do  know  that  one  case  -which 
required  in-patient  treatment  was  admitted  at 
once  by  the  London  Hospital,  where  it  was 
referred  by  the  doctor  of  the  Provident  Dispen- 
sary ;  but  tliere  is  no  system  of  any  sort  carried 
out. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

180.  Can  vou  produce  the  maps  that  you 
spoke  of? — I  will  produce  one,  but  the  other  I 
will  produce  later. 

Chairman. 

181.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  some  of  the  London 
hospitals  gravitated  to  other  hospitals,  on  the 
staff  of  which  their  own  institution  was  already 
represented  ;  what  is  the  objection  to  that? — On 
the  contrary,  I  fancy  I  mentioned  that  that 
might  be  formed  into  some  sort  of  linking;  of  one 
hospital  with  the  other  for  all  purposes  of  utility. 
I  thinK  it  was  not  quite  as  a  defect  that  that  was 
mentioned ;  it  was  said  that  as  examples  of 
"  settled  relation "  between  different  medical 
charities,  the  following  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned as  representing,  possibly,  the  germs  of  a 
completer  co-operation  in  the  futui'e ;  and  I 
meant  to  show  that,  as  they  do  now  gravitate  to 
other  hospitals,  the  parent  hospital  we  may  call 
it,  would  have  confidence  in  the  other  institutions 
chiefly  manned  by  its  own  men. 

182.  But  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries  have 
you  ever  discovered  whether  surgeons  and 
physicians,  the  profession  generally,  favourably 
regard  men  belonging  to  more  than  one  hospital  ? 
—  1  think  they  do  to  a  very  large  extent. 

183.  They  do  belong  indubitably  to  more  than 
one? — To  several  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  looked  upon  generally,  but  I  know 
cases  of  many  men  who  have  appointments  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  the  big  hospitals,  the  three 
endowed  hospitals,  who  distinctly  have  appoint- 
ments at  other  hospitals. 

184.  In  reference  to  free  dispensaries,  the 
officers  there  are  salaried  officers,  I  suppose  ? — 
They  have  both  honorary  and  paid  officers.  They 
have  a  house  surgeon  or  physician  who  is  paid. 

185.  Do  those  house  surgeons  ever  engage,  do 
you  know,  in  private  practice  of  their  own  as 
well? — It  is  done  in  some  institutions;  they  are 
allowed  to  take  private  practice,  in  fact,  they  are 
obliged  to,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  paid  by 
the  institution. 

186.  Then  is  it  not  possible  that  owing  to  that 
the  people  for  whom  that  institution  is  provided, 
the  po(jr  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  suffer  in 
consequence  ? — I  think  it  is  distinctly  the  case 
that  they  do  suffer.  The  paid  man  is  unable 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  institution  to  carry 
out  the  work  ;  he  must  live;  he  is  obliged  to  try 
and  get  the  means  by  seeking  private  practice. 

187.  When  he  is  out  of  the  house  there  is  no 
one  to  receive  patients  or  give  advice  ? — No  ;  and 
he  is  also  employed  in  visiting  the  poor  in  their 

own 
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own  homes,  and    he  is  is  unable  to  do  that 
adequately  under  those  circumstances. 

188.  Do  you  know  what  their  salaries  are  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  a  large 
number  of  reports  which  I  have  not  here,  and  T 
do  not  think  that  the  report  will  in  every  case 
tell. 

189.  But  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining witnesses  no  doubt  on  that.  Then  as 
regards  some  of  these  special  hospitals,  of  course 
in  tlie  category  of  special  hospitals  you  include 
a  place  like  Moorfield's  Ophthalmic  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

190.  And  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

191.  Do  those  hospitals  ever  take  patients 
other  than  those  which  they  are  supposed  to 
take  ? — I  have  no  evidence  to  that  etlect. 

192.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
infirmaries.  The  infirmaries  1  believe,  have  no 
schools,  have  they?  —  They  have  no  sohools. 

193.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  with  ad- 
vantage have  schools  ? — I  should  think  that  the 
medical  and  surgical  material  that  they  have 
should  be  made  of  some  use  to  medical  science, 
at  present  no  use  whatsoever  as  a  rule  is  made  of 
it;  but  whether  they  should  have  uctual  schools 
of  their  own  is  a  question  which  I  should  be 
unable  to  give  evidence  on. 

194.  But  I  think  they  do  receive  a  certain 
number  of  students,  do  they  not ;  is  there  not  any 
instruction  at  all  given  in  them  ? — No.  The 
guardians  as  a  rule  are  very  much  averse  to  that. 
One  or  two  of  the  bigger  infirmaries  have  ap- 
pointed clinical  clerks  who  come  for  six  months 
at  a  small  honorarium,  and  they  are  made  use  of 
and  take  notes  of  cases  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
they  are  changed  every  six  months. 

195.  But  the  clinical  clerk  is  one  of  the  earliest 
stages  in  the  medical  jirofession  ? — A  clinical 
clerk  is  supposed  to  be  just  qualified. 

196.  And  then  from  that  he  becomes  assistant 
surgeon  ? — After  he  leaves  the  infirmary,  if  he  is 
sufiiciently  fortunate  to  obtain  a  hospital  appoint- 
ment, he  probably  would  become  an  assistant 
surgeon,  or  he  may  go  into  private  practice. 

Earl  of  Khnhcrletj. 

197.  With  regard  to  those  infirmaries,  I  think 
the  liistory  of  them  is  this :  that  when  they  were 
first  established  they  were  allowed  to  be  used  as 
medical  schools  ;  then  there  was  some  objection 
made,  luid  by  a  subsequent  Act  it  was  pro 
hibited  ?— Yes. 

198.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  subject,  has  there  not? — At  that  time 
there  was. 

199.  And  since  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject? — There  has 
been. 

200.  Opinion  is  very  much  divided,  is  it  not, 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  used  as  medical 
scliools  ?— Yes  ;  the  guardians  are  averse. 

201.  You  think  on  the  whole  they  are  averse? 
— As  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  their  own  localities, 
they  arc. 

202.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reasons  which  mostly 
actuate  them  in  disliking  such  a  change  ? — It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.    I  think  they  rather  think 
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that  the  power  may  be  taken  out  of  thir  hands ; 
but  I  really  have  no  evidence  to  enable  me  to 
answer  that  question. 

20?..  But  I  think  you  had  a  discussion  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
on  the  subject  ?— Yes.    I  will  tell  you  exact Iv 
what  happened  there.    Mr.  J.  H.  Allen  (who  is 
a  guardian  on  the  South  St.  Pancras  committee) 
w  as  in  the  chair  Avhen  we  had  this  meeting  on 
"  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  as  Medical  Schools.'' 
"  Miss  Louisa  Twining  "  (who  is  a  St.  Saviour's 
guardian)  "  who  was  unable  to  attend,  wrote  : 
'  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  my  twenty-five 
yeai's'  conviction,  expressed  in  1861   before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (belbre  separate 
infirmaries  were    thought    of)    that  increased, 
medical  visitation  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and 
would  tend  more  ihan  anything  else  to  make  our 
infirmaries  all  that  we  wish  them  to  be.    I  think 
you  know  how  often  since  I  have  expressed  this 
opinion  and  desire,  and  I  am  convinced  we  shall 
soon  have  it  carried  out.'     Dr.  Miller  Ord  (who 
is  a  physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital)  "  wrote: 
'  as  you  are  already  aware,  I  have  long  felt  it 
desirable  to  make  use  of  the  means  of  medical 
education  which  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  the 
Meiropolis  afford.     These  infirmaries  may  well 
compare  in  size,  administraiion,  and  facilities  for 
clinical  teaching  with  our  great  London  hospitals. 
They  abound  in  cases  of  chronic  diseases  of  great 
interest,  and  many  of  them  of  a  kind  not  commonly 
seen  in  hospitals.    It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  use  of  them  in  several  ways. 
Firstly,  by  sending  senio  students  to  them  from 
the  various  medical  schools  to  act  as  clinical 
assistants.    My  friend,  Mr.  Lunn,  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  Infirmary,  has  already  made  proposals 
of  this  kind.    Secondly,  by  allowing  the  clinical 
teachers  of  the  medical  schools  to  demonstrate, 
on  groups  of  cases  in  them,  to  their  hospital 
classes.     Thirdly :    it  seems  to  me  that;  they 
might  well  be  available  for  clinical  examinations  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  of  the  Medical 
Corporations  of  London.'"      ihen  I  made  some 
remarks.    "  Colonel   Montefiore  having  briefly 
stated  the  considerations  which  had   led  the 
society  to  seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  several 
interests  of  general  charity  and  medical  science 
in  the  development  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  said: 
*  There  is  no.v  a  network  of  infirmaries  over  the 
metropolis;  there  are  in  all  27  buildings,  but 
those  in  the  unions  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Lew^ 
isham  can  hardly  aspire   to  the  names  of  in- 
firmaries.   Of  the  remaining  25,  14  are  built  on 
the  system  called  the  "  Pavilion  system,"  and 
compaie  favourably  with  the  voluntarily  sup- 
ported hospitals  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
hygiene ;  1 1  are  irregularly  built ;  one  of  these 
has  two  new  wards  built  on  the  circular  plan. 
The  total  number  of  beds  in  the  25  infirmaries  is 
over  12,000.    The  total  annual  expenditure  is 
about  400,000  /.    Is  it  not  likely  that  some  very 
interesting  cases  will  be  found  amono-st  these 
12,000  patients  '{    There  has  been  of  late  a  strong 
J'eeling  that  somethino;  should  be  done  to  throw 
open  the  infirmaries  for  teaching  purposes,  and  I 
found  when  I  visited  these  institutions  in  the 
early    part    of    this    year,    that   the  greater 
number  of  the   medical   superintendents  had 
c  3  some 
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some  scheme  or  other  by  which  this  might 
be  arrived  at.  You  will  remember  that, 
by  the  Act  of  30  Vict,  of  March  1867, 
the  guardians  of  unions  were  authorised  to  build 
infirmaries  for  the  reception  of  their  sick  poor 
apart  from  the  workhouses.  These  institutions 
were  permitted  to  be  used  as  schools,  but  by  an 
amendment  to  that  Act,  passed  in  August  1869, 
this  power  of  so  utilising  them  Avas  withdrawn ; 
so  that,  if  students  are  now  to  be  admitted,  the 
law  must  be  altered;  but  pos-ibly  much  can  be 
done  within  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  the  Guardians  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Union  have  passed  a  scheme,  which  is 
now  before  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
approval,  that  instead  of  having  a  medical 
superintendent,  and  one  assistant  medical  officer, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  medical 
superintendent,  but  have  two  gentlemen,  who 
have  recently  passed,  with  distinction,  the  school 
of  the  University  College  Hospital,  to  become 
resident  at  the  infimary,  and  receive  an 
lionararium  of  25 1,  for  six  months,  with  free 
board  and  lodging.  These  gentlemen  are  to 
serve  for  one  year  only,  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
others  from  the  same  school.  This  is  likely  to 
prove  a  strong  link  between  the  hospital  and  in- 
firmary. The  Guardians  of  the  St.  Marylebone 
Union  have  adopted  a  plan,  which  is  also  now 
before  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  admit  a 
resident  qualified  medical  assistant.  Again, 
there  has  been  the  proposal  which  was  placed 
before  the  Guardians  of  the  Whitcchapel  Union, 
but  did  not  pass  the  Board.  This  was  a  far  broader 
scheme  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  would 
have  placed  the  medical  administration  of  the 
infirmary  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  a 
general  liospital.  The  plan  would  have  involved 
the  appointment  of  a  non-resident  consulting 
physician  and  surgeon,  and  two  resident  assist- 
ants. The  authority  of  the  former  would  have 
been  supreme  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
but  the  resident  medical  assistants  v.'ould  have 
been  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the 
absence  of  the  consultants.  This  would  have 
left  the  administration  of  the  infirmary  in  the 
hands  of  the  matron  as  far  as  the  nursing  went, 
and  she  would  have  have  had  entire  control  over 
the  female  nurses  and  servants ;  whilst  the 
steward  would  have  had  the  charge  of  the  male 
servants,  the  building,  and  stores.  The  docu- 
ment on  this  matter  which  Mr.  Vallance  "  (he  is 
clerk  to  the  guardians)  "  put  before  his  board  of 
guardians,  is  well  worth  reading,  but  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  you  the  whole  of  it,  and 
quotation  would  be  mutilation.  I  have  now  put 
before  this  meeting  the  various  schemes  that 
come  to  light  up  to  the  present,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, would  express  a  hope  that,  though  the  dis- 
cussion may  not  lead  to  any  general  concerted 
plan,  yet  it  may  help  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  ajjproaching  individual  boards  of  guardians 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  seek  the  co-operation 
of  the  authorities  of  the  general  hospital  in 
their  district.'  Dr.  Saville,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  Paddington  Infirmary,  stated  that 
the  Infirmary  Committee  of  the  Paddingten 
board  of  guardians  had  asked  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  approve  the  appointment  of  two 
resident    clinical    assistants,   beiog  registered 
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medical  men,  in  lieu  of  two  head  nurses  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  for  the  new 
wards.  The  appointments,  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  guardians,  were  to  be 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  but  the 
officers  would  be  re-eligible.  Their  duties  would 
be  similar  to  those  of  dressers  at  hospitals,  for 
which  nurses  were  not  really  competent.  Pass- 
ing to  the  question  of  using  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
as  medical  schools,  Dr.  Savile  touched  upon  one 
or  two  of  the  ditficulties  alleged : — (1)  An  altera- 
tion in  the  present  law  would  be  required  ;  (2) 
There  was  no  teaching  staff  available.  At 
Marylebone,  for  instance,  there  were  over  700 
beds  under  two  superintendents;  (3)  It  was 
sometimes  objected  that  the  class  of  oases  was 
not  suitable  for  instruction.  So  far  from 
admitting  the  last  objection,  he  contended  that  a 
wide  field  of  observation  was  presented  in  the 
infirmaries,  and  he  desired  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  observation,  and  not  experiment,  was  the 
important  feature  of  the  hospital  school.  To 
remove  the  second  difficulty  he  advocated  an 
increase  in  the  infirmary  staff  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  consultants.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Alfred  Koare  as  to  the  legal 
disability.  Dr.  Bridges,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  pointed  out  that  strictly  the  law 
referred  to  sick  asylums,  and  not  to  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  which  had  grown  up  since  1867. 
The  Act  of  1867  had  created  a  great  number  of 
State  hospitals,  the  ratepayers  had  taken  alarm, 
and  an  economical  Government  had  come  into 
power  at  the  moment.  The  legal  restriction  was 
also  in  part  a  concession  to  vague  fears  of  the 
poor  as  to  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  their 
bodies  "  (that  was  a  very  important  thing,  I 
believe).  "  Dr.  Samuel  Benton,  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Central  London  Sick 
Asylum,  attributed  the  difficulty  partly  to  the 
fears  of  medical  men  that  their  students  would 
be  drawn  away.  He  doubted  whether  schools 
ought  to  be  established  in  the  infirmaries,  but  he 
was  clear  as  to  the  need  of  clinical  study. 
Infirmary  cascvS  were  much  more  often  cui'able 
than  was  supposed,  but  the  pressure  of  work 
prevented  even  diagnosis.  He  was  In  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  consultants.  The  variety  of 
cases,  especially  those  of  nervous  disease,  in 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  was  remarkable.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  infirmaries  had  been  in 
most  instances  stirted  by  guardians  ignorant  of 
hospital  management,  who  had  not  selected  the 
highest  type  of  doctors.  Dr.  Walter  B,  Hadden 
mentioned  that  In  Paris,  infirmaries  were  worked 
exactly  like  hospitals.  He  thought  that  the 
medical  profession,  generally,  would  approve  the 
appointment  of  consultants  who  should  give 
regular  attendance  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  that  competent  men  would  undertake  the 
work  voluntarily.  Dr.  Webster,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  George's  (Hanover- 
square)  Infirmary,  quoted  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Superintendents' 
Society  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  first- 
class  consultants,  not  to  attend  regularly,  but  to 
be  called  in  to  cases  of  special  difficulty.  The 
class  of  diseases  varied  very  much  in  different 
infirmai'ies.    He  was  in  favour  of  using  the 
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infirmai'ies  as  a  clinical  school  for  senior  students 
who  had  done  their  hospital  work,  and  had  no 
examination  in  view,  fully  qualified  men  who 
would  be  capable  of  teaching  themselves.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  a  class  by  a  country  physician  or 
surgeon.    Mr.  Vallance,  being  invited  to  express 
his  opinion,  said  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
listen  and  learn.    He  saw  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  the  danger  of  divided  authority.  The 
feeling  of  the  Whitechapel  Board  was  in  favour 
of  the  change,  but  they  had  been  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  li-iction.    Dr.  Bridges  had  also  come 
as  a  listener,  but  he  thought  that  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  historical  side  of  the  question,  as 
he  had  watched  the  rise  of  these  great  institu- 
tions.     Formerly    there    existed   no  separate 
provision    for   chi'onic  diseases    amongst  the 
destitute.    They  were  '  Avarehoused  '  in  work- 
houses.   Then  Miss  Louisa  Twining  began  her 
work,    and   was    succeeded  by  the    '  Lancet ' 
Commission  and  the  Act  of  1867.  Gradually 
the  infirmary  system  was  built  up  after  a  separate 
struggle  with  the  board  of  guardians  in  each 
union.    The  underlying  principle  was  adequate 
indoor  relief.    So  gradual  had  the  growth  been, 
that   the    medical   profession   wei'e   only  just 
beginnins:  to  realise  what  had  been  done.    If  it 
had  been  less  gradual,  the  ratepayers  would  have 
rebelled     That  was  a  lesson  of  caution  and 
patience  in  making  further  improvements.  The 
St,  Pancras  Board  had   appointed    two  fully 
qualified    assistants   from    University  College 
Hospital  for  a  period  of  12  months.  The  p^ractica- 
bility  of  appointing  consultants  would  depend 
a  good  deal  on  the  opportunities  of  each  district. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  men.    Mr.  Albert 
Pell  contended  that  the  qualification  for  admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  was  disease,  and  the  qualification 
for  admission  to  a  poor  law  infirmary  Avas  destitu- 
tion. The  one  object  of  the  medical  superintendent 
should  be  to  get  his  patients  out  again  ;  he  did 
not  mean  by  the  hands  of  the  undertaker.  He 
had    voted    against    the   proposed  alterations, 
because  he  dreaded  interference  with  poor  law 
institutions,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  resident 
oflScer.    Mr.  Patter,  medical  superintendent  of 
the  KensingtOQ  infirmary,  stated  that  the  Ken- 
sington Board  had  accepted  his  proposal  for  the 
admission  of  six  students  for  three  hours  daily, 
but  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  put 
them  off;  and  when  he  renewed  the  proposal 
the  guardians  had  rejected  it.    He  believed  that 
the  introduction  of  students  would  stimulate  the 
resident  medical  officers.    Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden, 
Guardian  of  the  City  of  London  Union,  was 
personally  in  favour  of  the  changes,  but  quite 
sure  that  his  board  woidd  not  appi-ove  them. 
The  first  step  was  to  obtain  consultants.    A  pre- 
mature attempt  to   introduce   students  would 
wreck  the  whole  scheme.    He  advocated  caution 
and  the  granting  of  a  permissive  order  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.    Mr.  Russell  Bar- 
rington,  a  guardian  of  the  parish  of  Kensington, 
shared   Mr.    Pell's    fears.    He  regarded  with 
alarm  any  tendency  towards    State  hospitals. 
The  great  obstacle  to  hospital  reform  was  the 
demand  of  the  medical  profession  for  schools. 
It  would  be  a  misforture  to  introduce  the  same 
(G9.) 
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difficulty  int  )  Poor  Law  administration.  The 
infirmary  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  destitute, 
and  the  destitute  alone.  Colonel  Montefiore, 
in  reply,  argued  that  the  pro[)osed  reforms  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  ratepayer  as  well  as  to 
the  medical  profession,  ft  was  economical  to 
get  a  destitute  patient  cured  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  recognised  the  necessity  of  caution  in  intro- 
ducing changes,  and  the  practical  difficulties  by 
which  the  nhole  question  w^as  beset.  What 
he  pleaded  for  was  that  they  should  keep  in 
view  the  general  aim  of  closer  co-operation 
between  the  hospitals  and  the  poor  law  guar- 
dians, for  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  those  two  bodies  depended 
the  success  of  our  charitable  provisions  for  the 
medical  relief  of  the  poor.  The  chairman  wel- 
comed the  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  link  charity 
with  the  Poor  Law." 

204.  I  observe  that  Mr,  Barington  said  that 
"  he  regarded  with  alarm  any  tendency  towards 
State  hospitals."  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these 
infirmaries  are  State  hospitals  ? — Thev  are  State 
hospitals  ;  decidedly  so. 

205.  Now  I  find  in  this  statement  that  the 
number  of  beds  in  these  infirmaries  is  no  less 
than  12,195,  of  which  6,803,  according  to  this 
statement,  are  in  hospitals  very  admirably  built 
and  constructed  ;  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an 
extremely  unfortunate  arrangement  that  a  very 
large  number  of  beds  in  hospitals  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  are  State  hospitals  should 
be  withdrawn  altofrether  from,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  hospitals,  namely  the 
teaching  of  the  medical  profession? — I  distinctly 
said  so. 

206.  ^nd  the  Committee  of  this  House  on  the 
Poor  Law  two  years  ago  reported  that  they 
were  "  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bridges,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspector  for 
London,  that  '  with  proper  precautions  '  clinical 
teaching  could  be  allowed  in  the  interests  of  the 
patients  of  the  infirmarj'  and  also  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  ;  ''  shoidd  you  be  disposed  to  a^^ree 
with  that  recommendation  ? — Distinctly. 

207.  The  only  reservation  probably  you  would 
make  would  be  that  one  which  was  very  wisely 
made  by  several  who  took  part  in  your  discussion, 
that,  looking  to  some  prejudice  that  may  exist  in 
opposition,  the  charge  should  be  introduced  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  that  only  by  degrees 
should  such  alterations  be  made? — Disductly 
with  that  reservation. 

208.  Dr.  Bridges  bef  )re  that  Committee  stated 
that  there  was  a  special  necessity  for  admitting 
the  medical  profession  generally  to  these  hospitals 
because  of  the  number  of  clinical  cases  that  were 
to  be  found  in  them,  which  could  not  be  well 
studied  elsewhere  ;  should  you  agree  with  that 
from  what  you  have  heard  ? — From  what  I  have 
heard  I  should  think  so,  that  many  cases  of 
distinct  interest  to  hospital  teachers  cannot  be 
seen  at  their  termination  in  the  hospitals  as  they 
can  be  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

209.  With  reference  to  the  objection  that  the 
poorer  classes  may  have  entertained  to  these 
infirmaries  being  opened  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  that  they 
resort  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  hospitals 
sufficiently  answers   that.     AA^ly  should  they 
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object  more  to  the  medical  profession  being 
admitted  to  tliese  infirmaries  than  they  do  to 
their  being  admitted  to  the  hospitals ;  do  you 
think  there  is  any  reason  why  there  should  be 
more  objection  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other? 
— I  can  see  no  reason. 

210.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  opposition  is  the  fear  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  have  that  there  would  be  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  medical  authorities 
with  the  administration? — I  think  that  that  is 
decidedly  the  opinion. 

211.  So  tbat  the  problem  to  be  solved  really 
is  to  introduce  these  medical  gentlemen  into  the 
infirmaries  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  and 
confuse  the  administration  under  the  Poor  Law 
authorities? — I  think  that  is  decidedly  the  feeling, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  medical 
superintendents  of  these  infirmaries  feel  that 
their  tenure  is  a  little  bit  likely  to  be  broken 
up  if  these  consultants  are  introduced  into  their 
hospitals.  Now  they  have  extremely  hard  work 
both  as  administrators  and  as  physicians  or 
surgeons,  but  they  have  a  fixed  income,  which 
I  suppose  they  like,  and  I  should  imagine  that 
they  would  think  it  hard,  as  their  interest  is 
rather  a  life  interest. 

212.  But  in  any  arrangements  which  may  be 
possible  generally  for  the  better  administration 
and  organisation  of  the  hospitals  in  London,  is  it 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  these  great  in- 
firmaries should  be  taken  into  considei'ation  ? — 
Absolutely.  I  may  say  that  at  Birmingham, 
where  they  have  got  a  most  glorious  institution 
of  that  sort,  I  mean  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  the 
system  is  one  of  visiting  surgeons  and  physicians, 
with  resident  medical  officers  and  surgeons,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a  large  London  hospital. 
The  whole  of  the  nursing  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  female  servants  is  under  the 
matron,  who  is  responsible  direct  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  they  have  a  man  who  is  called  a 
master,  who  has  the  whole  of  the  servants  and 
well-being  of  the  establishment  as  to  necessaries, 
&c.,  under  his  control,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  matron,  who  reports  direct 
to  the  committee  of  the  guardians. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

213.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  and  the  medical  authorities  at  Bir- 
minoham  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  is  no 
friction. 

Chairman. 

214.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  assistance 
they  have  in  these  Poor  Law  infirmaries;  for 
instance,  take  the  Marylebone  one  :  the  resident 
there  is  Mr.  Lunu;  what  assistance  has  he  got? 
— He  has  got  one  assistant,  and  I  believe  he  has 
got  now  one  clinical  clerk, 

215.  That  is  an  institution  with  700  beds? — 
With  700  beds. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

216.  Do  you  think  that  the  fear,  the  prejudice, 
1  may  say,  of  their  bodies  being  used  for  the 
purposes  'of  dissection  has  got  anything  to  do 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh — continued, 
with  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  the  infirmaries  being  used  as  schools  ? 
— I  think  T  admitted  that  there  has  been  that 
general  fear.  I  think  some  years  ago  there  was 
an  outcry,  and  I  think  the  guardians  have  great 
fear  that  that  same  outcry  will  be  resumed. 

217.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  prejudice  ;  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  that  prejudice  still 
exists  as  strongly  as  it  used  to  do  ? — I  think 
scarcely  as  strongly  as  it  did;  but  I  think  a 
little  return  wave  has  come  up ;  how  it  is  stirred 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  quite 
lately  there  has  been  a  little  wave  that  seems  to 
be  coming,  and  a  talking  of  this  subject  of  the 
use  of  the  paupers'  bodies  for  dissection. 

Lord  Ldmhujton. 

218.  All  the  incurables  in  the  ordinary  hospi- 
tals, if  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hospitals,  would  have  to  be  sent  to  infirmaries? 
— They  would. 

219.  The  profession  would  then  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  the  disease  ? — They  do  lose 
the  advantage  of  studying  the  continuance  of 
the  disease  ;  and  there  are  in  the  infirmaries 
many  cases  that  require  prolonged  treatment, 
especially  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  are  extremely  valuable  to  medical 
students,  which  they  could  not  get  at  hospitals. 

Chairman. 

220.  You  have  suggestions,  I  understand,  to 
make  \\  ith  regard  to  remedying  these  defects  ? — 
Yes. 

221.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  them  now  ?  — 
Yes,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee. 

222.  I  should  like  to  put  this  one  question  to 
you  before  yon  begin  :  I  think  I  gather  from 
you  that  if  this  amount  of  charitable  and  Poor 
Law  relief  \vas  properly  organised  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pauperism  ^ 
— I  should  think  quite  enough,  if  it  were  properly 
organised.  These  are  "  Notes  of  Remedies  in  re- 
gard to  the  above-named  Defects:"  I.  The  general 
condition  of  reform  may  be  set  forth  at  the  outset; 
(1.)  The  medical  charities  should  have  a  status 
by  which  certain  obligations  would  be  imposed 
on  them.  (2.)  There  should  be  created  some 
central  council  of  supervision  to  whom  they 
should  reiiort,  and  which  would  be  charged  with 
various  duties,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  tend 
to  organisation.  11.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
suggestions  with  this  object.  1.  The  question  of 
a  better  organisation  of  medical  relief  in  London 
depends  in  the  first  place  on  a  settlement  of  the 
qviestion  of  the  status  ot  charitable  institutions. 
Endowed  charities  have  a  recognised  status  under 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts ;  voluntary  charities  have 
none.  2.  To  confer  a  status  on  voluntary 
charities  the  following  courses  are  possible  : 
fl  ).  To  assimilate  the  position  of  voluntary 
charities  to  that  of  endowed  charities  (2.)  To 
register  voluntary  charities  as  "  Benevolent 
Societies"  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts. 
(3.)  To  register  voluntary  societies  under  a  new 
Act,  either  applicable  to  hospitals  and  other 
medical  charities  only,  or  applicable  to  all  volun- 
tary charities,  except  perhaps  parochial  and  con- 
gi'egational  voluntary  charities.  In  each  of  these 
courses  the  organisation  of  the  individual  charity 
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would  entail  its  being-  linked  to  some  central 
body,  according  to  the  plan  of  organisation 
selected.  3.  To  take  these  proposals  in  order, 
first,  that  of  assimilating  the  posiiion  of  voluntary 
charities  to  that  of  endowed  charitie?.  Endowed 
charities  are  possessed  of  land  or  other  pi'operty 
producing  annual  income,  and  they  cannot 
properly  apply  to  current  purposes  any  part  of 
the  curpiix  or  capital  of  their  endowment.  They 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  Voluntary  charities  may 
or  may  not  have  invested  property,  but  they  are 
at  liberty  to  spend  the  interest  or  capital  of  any 
invested  property  they  may  have  on  ordinary  or 
e  X  t r ao r d i  n a r y  e X  p e  n di  1 1 1  r e 

223.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you 
for  a  moment,  what  is  the  definition  of  a  volun- 
tary hospital  that  you  would  give  ? — Here  the 
definition  I  give  is  that  "  endowed  cliarities 
have  a  recognised  status  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act;  voluntary  charities  have  none;" 
but  tliat  would  not  answer  your  question. 

224.  No ;  my  question  is  directed  to  this : 
Whether  you  consider  a  hospital  which  is  par- 
tially provided  with  funds  from  endowment  a 
voluntary  hospital,  or  whether  you  consider  that 
a  voluntary  hospital  is  one  which  is  entirely 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions? — A  volun- 
tary hospital  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
subscri[)tions. 

Earl  (^adogan. 

22o.  Had  you  in  your  mind  that  they  were 
so  far  voluntary  thu.t  subscriptions,  could  be 
withdrawn  at  any  moment,  whereas  an  endow- 
ment cannot  be  withdrawn  ? — Exactly. 

226.  But  as  far  as  the  g-ivino;  o!  the  sub- 
scription  or  the  endowment  is  concerned,  they 
are  both  voluntary  ? — Yes. 


Ch 


(iirman. 


227.  I  suppose  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
this  inquiry,  you  mean  that  all  hospitals  are 
voluntary  which  are  not  one  of  the  three  endowed 
hospitals,  either  St.   Thomas's,  Guy's,    or  St. 
Bartholomew's? — Exactly  so.    Then  t6  proceed  : 
The  accounts  of  endowed  charities  have  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  If 
an  Act  were  passed  to  bring,  say,  all  hospitals 
])0ssessed  with  investments,  or  all  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  they 
would  nattirally  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the    Charity   Commission.     It   is  possible 
aho,  that  a  scheme  miglit  be  framed  by  the 
Charity  Commission  for  the  formation  of  some 
central  Hospital  Council  like  the  proposed  central 
governing  body  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities 
scheme,  upon  which  would  serve  representatives 
of  interests  as  suggested  below.    A-ainst  the 
proposal  to  place  hospitals  under  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  it  may  be  argued:  (1)  That  tiiat 
body  deal  with  the  endowed  charities  of  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  the  metropolis  ;  (2)  That 
the  question  under  consideration  refers  to  the 
metropolis  solely  ;  (3;  That  they  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  hospital  administration  in  London, 
which  would  aid  them  in  the  formation  of  a 
scheme  for  a  central  body;   and  (4)  That  they 
are  already  fully  occupied,  having  possibly  even 
(69.) 
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now,  a  staff  insufficient  for  the  thorough  super- 
vision of  their  work.  Agaii  st  this  it  may  be 
argued  that  they  already  deal  with  the  great 
endowed  hospitals,  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
oiganise  from  them  as  a  basis.  4.  The  second 
course  is  to  legister  hospitals  under  the  Friendl)^ 
Societies  Acts.  The  machinery  of  those  Acts 
is,  however,  not  ge  erally  applicable  to  charities, 
though  benevolent  societies  (including  charities 
in  that  term)  can  be  registered  under  them. 
5.  Tlie  third  course  is  to  provide  for  registration 
under  a  new  Act.  Under  Section  3,  XV.  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the  County 
Council  have  jtower  to  register  charitable  gifts 
(endowments)  under  52  Geo.  3,  c.  102.  The 
Act  is  practically  obsolete,  and  has,  on  a  recent 
letter  irom  the  Charity  Commissioners,  been 
accepted  as  such  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Earl  Spencer. 

228.  You  mean  that  that  clause  which  you 
refer  to  in  the  Act  of  1888  has  broken  down  en- 
tirely .' — Yes.    It  was,  however,  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  confer  a  power  of 
registration  of  charities  on  the  County  Councils ; 
and  it  might  be  well  to  try  and  promote  (1)  a 
Bill  having  this  object,  but  superseding  the  section 
in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  in- 
cluding non-endowed  charities.    Information  in 
regard  to  hospitals  as  well  as  other  charities, 
would  then  be  available  to  tiie  public  on  one 
registration,  and  it  might  be  required  of  medical 
charities  to  send  a  duplicate  report  to  the  pro- 
posed ''Council  of  Supervision";  and  (2)  a 
sei)arate  Bill  might  then  be  promoted  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Co'.mcil,  as  below  suggested,  which 
would  report  to,  and  be  under  the  supervision  of,  ^ 
the    Charity    Commission,   Local  Government 
Board,  or  London   County   Council  ;  or,  what 
would    in   that  case  appear  in  some  manner 
anomalous,  the  Privy  Council  might  receive  the 
report  of  and  supervise  the  Council,  inasmuch 
as  it  already  supervises  medical  affairs  generally, 
through  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion. An  alternative  would  be  to  promote  instead 
of  two  Bills  one  only,  which  should  include  (1) 
the  registration  of  medical  charities  only,  either 
under  the  London  County  Council,  or  under  the 
proposed  council  of  supervision  ;  and  (2)  the  for- 
mation of  the  proposed  Council.    If  the  status  of 
the  medical  charities  be  defined  in  one  of  the  ways 
suggested,  so  that  they  can  l)e  held  responsible  to  the 
puldic,  and  liable  under  penalty  to  register  properly 
audited  accounts,  &c.,  the  second  question,  that 
of  the  formation  of  a  council,  may  be  considered. 
6.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  su^igested  that  a  Cen- 
tral Metropolitan  (  ouncil  be  formed,  represen- 
tative of  the  chief  interests  concerned  in  the 
maintenance    and    good    management   of  the 
medical  charities.    7.  The  chief  interests  con- 
cerned inay  be  enumerated  as  follows:  U.)  The 
Pi'ofession  ;  and  under  the  head  of  the  "  Pro- 
fession" are,  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  ;  the  University  of  London ;  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England;   Society  of  Apothe- 
caries of  London;   General  Practitioners  (by 
direct  representation) ;  and  Nursing  Associations. 
(2,)  Hospitals  and  schools  ;  and  under  that  head 
are,  the   Endowed  Hospitals  of  St.  Bartholo- 
D  mew : 
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mew  ;  St.  Tliomas's  ;  and  Guy's  ;  the  \'ohuitary 
General  Hospitals ;  the  Special  Hospitals,  in- 
cluding Dental  Hospitals  ;  the  Dispensiaries,  and 
Provident   Dispensaries.     (3.)  Municipal  and 
Poor  Law,  the  Local  Government  Beard ;  the 
Loiidon  County  Council ;  and  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.     (4.)    The   General  Public; 
under  Vv^hich  head  may  he  included  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund. ;   the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ; 
and  members  co-opted  for  special  qualifications. 
8.  Tlie  Council  might  be  called  "  The  Council 
for  the  Supervision  of  Metropolitan  Medical  Cha- 
rities."   9.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Council : 
(1.)  To  send  visitors  to  metropolitan  medical 
charitable  institutions  for  inquiry  and  report. 
(2.)  To  sul)mit  to  the  institutions  any  suggestions 
they  might  think  fit  for  the  better  management 
and  organisation  of  medical  charities.    (3.)  Hi  the 
event  of  such  suggesiions  not  b(;ing  complied 
with,  to  submit  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be,  lo 
the  Charily  Commission,  the   London  County 
Council,  or   ihe  Privy    Council,    who  will  be 
required,  after  hearing  both  sides,  to  publish  a 
full  report  thereon.    (4.)  To  issue  an  annual 
report  containing  statements  in  regard  to  the 
financial  and  o-eneral  mana";ement  of  the  several 
institulions  ;  recounting  any  special  action  taken 
by  the  Council  in  the  past  year,  with  a  view  to 
the  belter  co-ordination  and  development  of  these 
institutions,  and  dealing  generally  Avith  their 
position  and  work  during  the  year.    (5.)  To  issue 
a  public  report  on  any  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    new    medical    charities.     10.  The 
Council  should  have  placed  at  its  disposal  some 
share  of  the  City  ])arochial  charities;  (1.)  for 
carrying    on    its    work  ;  (2.)    for    grants  to 
hospitals.    11.  It  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
endowments,  legacies,  and  bequests,  and  other 
sums  for  distribution  to  hospitals.    12.  That  it 
be  suggested  that  the  Hospital  Saturday  and 
Sunday  Funds  should  make  their  grants  on  the 
award  of,  or  in  consultation  with,  the  (Council. 
This  granted,  a  status  will  be  given  to  each 
charity  ;  powers  of  inspection  w  ill  be  given  to 
the  central  body  ;  powei-s  of  promoting  combina- 
tion   according   to    the   requirements    of  the 
metro])clis,    and  the  possibilities  of  combining 
institutions  or  federating  them  for  common  work  ; 
a  power  of  control  dependent  to  a  certain  extent 
on  grants  ;  but,  above  all,  a  power  of  contrdl, 
owino-    to    the  lesal   obligation    under  which 
voluntary  charities  will  be  placed  in  relation  to 
the  central  body.     The  more  detailed  objects 
which  such  a  council  might  further  aim  at  may 
be  very  shortly  stated  as  follows  :   (1.)  Fewer 
out-patients  ;  (2.)  dealt  with  under  better  con- 
ditions for  medical  instruction;  (3.)  in  such  a 
way  as  "would  promote  thrift,  but  (4.)  will  not 
deprive  the  geuei'al  practitioner  of  his  livelihood; 
(5.)  a  better  use  of  poor-law  institutions  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  and  science  ;    (6.)  economy 
of    administration  ;    uniformity    of    accounts  ; 
reasonable  care  in   the    establishment  of  new 
hospitals  ;     better    oiganisation     of  existing 
institutions,     (a.)    Ihere  should   be  ajjpointed 
at      every      medical    cliaritable  institution 
a  distributor  or  referer  ot  ])atients,  Avho  should 
see  the  patients  after  they  have  been  seen  by  the 
medical  oflicer,  and  who,  subject  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  hospital,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medical  instruction  or  gravity  of  illness,  should 
decide,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  statements  of 
the  petitioners  for  relief,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  by  a 
reference  of  the  case  to  a  charity  organisation 
committee,  or  some  pi'oper  local  organisation,  who 
would  visit  the  home,  and  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  on  the  spot,  should  decide  :  (1 .)  w  hether 
the  applicants  should  remain  out-patients  ;  (2.)  or 
whether    they  require    assistance,  other  than 
medical,  so  that  such  necessary  relief  may  be 
obtained  foi' them  from  the  proper  quarter ;  (3.) 
or  whether  they  are  rather  suitaLle  for  relief 
from  the  poor  law  ;  (4.)  or  whether  they  should 
behvng  to  a  provident  dispensary;  (5.)  or  whether 
they  should  lu'ovide  for  themselves  by  applying- 
to  a  general  practitioner.    On  this  plan,  each 
applicant  at  the  hospital  w'ould  receive  relief  on 
his  first  visit,  if  necessary  :  medical  requirements, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  would  be 
met;  the  social  circumstances  of  the  patient 
would    be   taken   into   account,  no   less  than 
the  medical ;  and    other    than    medical  relief 
would  be  forthcoming  for  those  who  required  it. 
The  distributor  or  referrer  might  be  paid  from 
other  sources  than  the  hospital  funds.  Apart 
from  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  consultation 
purposes,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later 
on,  the  general  practitioner  would  not  be  inter- 
fered witii  in  his  practice  by  the  action  of  the 
out-patient   departments.     They   would  have 
applicants  referred  to  them  who  are  not  eligible 
for  gratuitous  relief.    The  provident  dispensary, 
properly  organised,  would  be  a  means  by  which 
the    artisan    and    wage-earning   classes  might 
resume  a  position  in  which  they  would  pay  the 
ordinary  fees  of  the  practitioner,    (b.)  A  system 
of   payment   at  special   hospitals  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  medical  men  in 
1870  ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
that  the  payments  at  such  hospitals  should  be 
settled  after  a  due  consideration  of  the  pre- 
vailing tariff  among  the  general  practitioners  of 
the  locality,    (c.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  payment  system  might  be  adopted, 
both  at  general  hospitals  and  at  special  hospitals. 
A  payment  system  is  arbitrary.     It  is  unfair,  in 
many  instances,  to  those  who  require  charitable 
relief.     Unless  the  payments    be  so  high  as 
to  prevent  competition  with  the  general  practi- 
tioner they  act  injuriously  to  him;  and  if  they 
are  adopted  on  a  low  scale  it  is  sometimes  seen 
that  general  practitioners  force  dowu  their  own 
fees  to  the  s-dme  level  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
hospitals.    On  the  other  hand,  persons  can  afford 
to  join  a  provident  dispensary  whose  wages  aie 
much  less  than  those  which  some  medical  re- 
formers would  consider  Ioav  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  medical  relief  at  hospitals,  as  a 
matter  of  course.    Another  objection  to  the  pay 
system  isj  that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
charitable  discrimination  which  is  the  condition 
under  which  most  persons  are  desirous  of  support- 
ing medical  charities.  If  the  hospitals  are  turned 
into  pay  institutions  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
will  retain  the  general  support  of  the  public; 
nor  possibly  in  lieu  of  that  would  they  be  able 
to  secure  adequate  maintenance.    On  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  that,  with  a  low  range  of 
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fees,  payment  may  be  charged,  and  yet  after 
a  time  the  patients  be  as  numerous  as 
ever,  and  the  old  difficulties  may  re-appear, 
(d.)  Medical  officers  of  out-patient  departments, 
and  probably  all  medical  officers  attached  to 
hospitals,  to  be  paid,  as  is  now  done  at  ."^t.  Bar- 
tholomew's, St.  Thomas's,  and  Guy's  and  some 
other  institutions.  This  would  place  a  greater 
obligation  upon  the  medical  men  attached  to  a 
hospital  to  be  scrupulous  in  avoiding  to  take 
cases  which  might  be  dealt  with  by  general 
practitioners,  or  which  practically  have  come  from 
them.  Professional  etiquette  luiglit  thus  assert 
itself  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  at  present. 
This  of  itself  would  be  a  very  great  advantage, 
(e.)  The  out-patient  department  should  be  used 
more  than  at  present  for  consultative  purposes. 
Cases  so  sent  would  be  seen  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  with  ample  time  for  diagnosis.  If  the  pny 
system  were  adopted  at  special  hospitals,  a  letter 
from  a  general  practitioner,  asking  an  opinion, 
might  be  received  in  lieu  of  payment.  To  pro- 
mote the  consultation  system, general  practitioners 
in  a  district,  or  some  of  them,  might  be  linked  in 
some  way  to  the  hospital,  and  thus  further  the 
use  of  the  local  hos])ital  for  consultative  purposes. 
Medical  men  who  have  been  educated  at  a 
hospital  would  probably  wish  to  send  consultative 
cases  to  the  hospital  at  which  they  were  educated, 
in  whatever  part  of  London  they  might  reside. 
This  process  would  probably  go  on  unchecked.  It 
is  not  im[)ortant,  probably  not  desirable  to  check  It. 
(f.)  Out-patient  cases  should  be  absolutely 
limited  in  number,  according  to  the  standard  re- 
quired for  medical  instruction ;  and  vmder  no 
circumstances  should  more  than  25  be  seen  in 
the  hour  by  a  single  medical  officer.  A  central 
council  supervision,  by  carefully  enforcing  this 
rule,  might  effect  a  very  great  change,  (g.)  Out- 
patients should  receive  advice, and  a  prescription, 
but  not  drugs.  It  is  likely  that  this  might  of 
itself  keep  away  from  the  hospital  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  which  oidy  came  for  the  bottles  of 
physic,  and  other  cases  of  that  description, 
(li.)  In  order  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  existing 
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hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  to  pi-event  unne- 
cessary additions  to  the  number,  apian  should  be 
adopti  d  for  such  combinations  between  special 
hos|)itals  and  dispensaries  as  iiiight  prove  to  be 
convenient,  either  owing  to  the  propin(iuity  of 
the  several  institutions,  or,  in  fact,  that  men 
educated  at  the  same  medical  school  were  servino- 
upon  each.  Or,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  cases 
uiight  be  sent  to  special  hosjiitals  from  general 
hospitals,  when  the  number  of  beds  in  the 
general  hosjntals  wiis  insufficient.  The  hos- 
pitals might  be  used  systematically  for  post- 
graduate education,  and  in  some  instances  for 
pre-graduate  education.  Similar  lines  might  be 
adopted  In  the  c;ise  of  poor-law  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries.  To  meet  other  defects  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  made.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  council  of  sujiervislon 
would  work  might  promote  many  economies ;  it 
might  lead^  to  the  purchase  at  a  common  centre, 
on  the  Paris  plan,  of  all  the  articles  required  at 
the  several  hospitals.  An  annual  report,  pub- 
lishing information  with  regard  to  each  hospital 
on  definite  points,  together  with  a  financial  state- 
nient  based  upon  the  same  methods  of  calculation, 
might  place  in  the  hands  of  the  public  a  most 
useful  check  on  the  hospital  system.  iVo  new 
hospital  would  be  established  v.ithout  a  report 
from  that  body.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
hospitals  would  be  reported  iqjon,  hospital  by 
hospital,  each  year.  Nothing  would  be  done  to 
check  the  voluntary  support  which  they  now  re- 
ceive. It  might  be  added  that  if  the  central 
body  liad  money  at  their  disposal  for  grants  to 
hospitals.  It  might  calculate  such  grants  upon 
expenditure  Incurred  in  all  departments,  except 
the  out-door  relief  department,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  such  a  number  of  out-jtatient  cases  as 
might  be  considered  reasonable.  That  refers  to 
(f.),  where  we  say  that  outq;)atients  should  be 
limited  to  the  number  of  25  seen  per  hour. 
Such  are  the  suggestions  that  were  drawn  up  by 
the  special  committee  that  we  had  to  consider  this 
subject. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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is  Examined,  as  fellows  : 


and,  having  been  sworn. 


Chairman. 

229.  You  are  the  medical  superintendent  of 
(iuy's  Hospital  ?  —  J  am. 

230.  And  how  long  have  you  held  that 
position? — 1  have  held  it  about  86  years. 

231.  And  before  that  in  what  position  were 
you  ? — I  was  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Lifirmary  for  six  years. 

232.  Is  that  a  charitable  institution  or  a  Poor 
Law  institution? — It  is  a  voluntary  institution. 

2,-3.  Besides  that,  you  are  the  author  of 
several  works  on  hospitals,  I  believe? — I  have 
written  a  number  of  pamplilets,  and  I  have  had 
a  munber  of  reports  to  write  upon  hosjjitals  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  kept  up  the  annual  statistics 
of  Guy's  Hospital. 

234.  And  in  company  with  Dr.  Brlstowe,  you 
edited  the  Surgical  and  Medical  Dictionary," 
I  think?— Not  with  Dr.  Bristowe,  but  Dr. 
Thompson  I  edited  his  work  on  Domestic 
Medicine  and  Surger}'  a  few  years  ago. 

235.  Your  experience  on  rhis  subject  therefore 
is  very  great ;  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
watcliing  this  hos]iital  system  for  a  -vevj  long 
timer— For  a  very  long  time. 

236.  And  do  you  find  that  the  present  hospital 
system  has  very  much  improved  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  when  you  first  began  ? — Very 
much  in  every  particular;  in  diet  and  in  nursing 
and  in  medical  attendance. 

Earl  Cadogau. 

237.  VVirhin  the  last  40  years,  tliat  is  to  sa}' ? 
—  \\  ithin  the  last  40  years. 

Chairman. 

238.  Guy's  Hos]jital  is,  I  believe,  a  general 
hospital  with  a  school?— It  is  a  large  general 
hospital  with  a  large  medical  school  attached 
to  it. 

(69.) 
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239.  Will  ynu  kindly  tell  us,  what  as  a  rule 
in  hospitals  (you  have  had  experience  of  a  great 
many),  is  the  staff  of  a  hospital ;  in  the  first 
instance,  the  administrative  staflT,  and  afterwards 
the  medical  staff? — There  i.-^  a  large  medical 
staff  attached  to  all  general  hospitals,  and  a  greater 
or  less  uumiier  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  hospital. 

240.  Of  course  in  various  hospitals  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  differs  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  different  hospitals? — Quite  so. 

24L  But  is  it  the  case  that  in  the  various 
ho.sjjitals  the  medical  staff  is  pretty  well  upon 
the  same  basis  ? — Very  much  on  the  same  basis. 
It  is  very  much  more  extensive  than  the  adminis- 
trative start''. 

Lord  Tliritiy. 

242.  Do  you  distinguish  the  administrative 
staff  and  the  medical  staff  in  the  sense  that  tlier<' 
are  no  doctors  on  the  administrative  staff? — Tha* 
does  not  necessarily  follow  ;  because  in  my  case 
at  Guy's,  and  in  all  tlie  large  voluntary  hospitals 
in  Scotland,  and  in  many  in  England,  the  super- 
intendent or  secretary  is  a  medical  man  ;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  hospitals  in  London  the 
administrative  staff  is  non-medical. 

Chairman. 

243.  Can  you  give  us  at  Guy's  Hospitftl,  the 
hospital  with  which  you  are  most  intimate,  the 
proportion  of  beds  to  the  staff? — There  are 
senior  officers  and  assistant  officers  ;  that  is  to 
say,  assistant  physicians  and  assistant  surgeons, 
and  senior  ])hysicians  and  senior  surgeons. 
The  senior  physicians  and  senior  surgeons 
have  nearly  all  tlie  beds  appropriated  to 
them.  There  are  ten  visiting  physicians  and 
surgeons,   and    I   should   say   that  thev  v/ill 
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have,  on  an  average,  about  45  beds  each. 
Then  the  assistant  physicians  and  assistant 
surgeons  are  allowed  a  certain  number  of  beds 
also  ;  the  assistant  surgeons  have  each  six  or 
eight  beds  attached  to  them.  In  most 
hospitals  the  assistant  physicians  and  assistant 
surgeons  have  no  beds  in  the  -wards ;  they 
are  appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  out-patient  department.  In  Guy's 
it  is  a  little  different.  E^  ery  hospital  has  some 
peculiarity  about  it  which  makes  it  in  some 
■way  different  from  others. 

244.  You  said  just  now,  as  I  undei'stood  at 
least,  that  each  of  these  head  physicians  or  sur- 
geons has  probably  45  beds  ? — Probably  45  beds 
apiece. 

245.  Do  those  honorary  physicians  or  surgeons 
visit  every  day,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week  ? 
— The  physicians  visit  three  times  a  week  as  a 
rule,  but  when  they  have  particular  cases  they 
occasionally  visit  oftener,  and  should  the  resident 
house  surgeon  or  house  physician  require  these 
services  of  their  senior  officers  they  telegraph  for 
them  at  any  time. 

246.  Then  during  the  absence  of  the  head 
physicians  and  surgeons,  the  cases  are  under  the 
temporary  care  of  the  assistants  ? — The  assistant 
physicians  and  assistant  suigeons  are  not  always 
on  the  spot,  and  then  the  cases  are  under  the 
resident  or  subordinate  staff,  of  house  surgeons 
and  house  physicians,  of  whom  there  are  12 
always  attached. 

247.  What  is  the  position  and  authority  o^ 
the  house  physician  and  the  house  surgeon  on 
the  staff  ? — Eacli  physician  has  a  house  physician 
attached  to  him  ;  each  surgeon  has  also  a  house 
surgeon  attached  to  him;  there  are  ten  of  them 
altogether,  and  they  have  the  charge  of  the 
patients  daring  the  absence  of  their  seniors. 

248.  Are  those  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
hospital  ?  — Those  gentlemen  are  resident  in  the 
hospital  or  in  the  collegiate  residence  atiached  to 
the  hospital. 

249.  Then  during  the  absence  of  their  seniors 
to  whom  are  they  responsible,  is  there  no  medical 
chief  officer  in  the  hospital  ?— They  would  be 
responsible  to  a  certain  extent  to  myself  in  that 
case.  If  they  required  to  leave  the  hospital  for 
-a  day,  they  must  report  themselves  to  me. 

250.  Then  is  there  a  medical  committee  at 
Guy's  Hospital  ? — There  is  a  medical  committee, 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  staff',  indepen- 
dent of  the  regular  committees  of  the  governors. 

251.  All  professional  men  ?— All  professional 
men  ;  the  members  of  the  staff'  themselves  in 
fact. 

252.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  committee? — 
No  ;  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee. 

253.  Does  the  rule  exist  at  Guy's,  as  in  some 
other  hospitals,  that  no  salaried  _  officer  of  the 
hospital  is  a  member  of  any  committee  ?~There 
is  a  fixed  committee,  represented  by  two  of  the 
medical  officers  and  by  ten  of  the  lay  governors. 
That  committee  meets  once  a  month  to  discuss 
all  matters  connected  with  the  medical  and 
nursing  arrangements.  I  am  the  secretary 
of  that  committee,  and  attend  all  their  meet- 
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ings.  Then  again,  there  is  the  body  of 
governors  who  appoint  annually  what  is  termed 
a  court  of  committees,  consisting  of  21  members, 
Avho  retain  office  for  one  year ;  there  are  only 
60  governors  altogether  in  connection  with  the 
hospital,  so  that  it  comes  to  their  turn  every  few 
years  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
governors,  called  the  court  of  committees, 
which  passes  or  endorses,  or  not,  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  monthly  committee. 

254.  How  often  does  the  house  committee 
meet? — The  house  committee  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Taking-in  Committee,"  which 
I  referred  to  as  meeting  once  a  month,  but  apart 
from  this,  the  treasurer  has  a  meeting  once  a 
week  to  receive  reports  from  the  resident  officers 
including  myself,  the  chaplain,  the  matron,  the 
surveyor,  and  the  medical  residents.  The  meet- 
ings are  not  attended  by  any  of  the  governors. 
In  former  times  it  was  the  duty  of  two  of  the 
governors  to  attend  th.ose  meetings,  but  that  has 
been  given  up  in  favour  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
where  two  of  the  members  of  the  staff  attend 
along  with  the  governors. 

Earl  of  KUnherley. 

255.  How  are  the  governors  appointed  ? — The 
governors  appoint  themselves  :  they  are  a  self- 
elected  body  ;  they  are  the  trustees  of  the  charity, 
and  when  a  vacancy  occui's  the  governors  may 
appoint  anyone  they  like. 

Cliuivnmn. 

256.  Then  according  to  that,  the  Avhole  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  hospital  rests  upon  the 
treasurer  ?— It  rests  entirely  upon  the  treasurer. 

257.  But  at  the  other  hospitetls  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  weekly  committees  ? — They  have,  as  a  rule, 
at  nearly  all  hospitals,  weekly  committees, 
composed  of  the  governors,  and  possibly  some 
members  of  the  medical  staff".  1  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that. 

258.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  staff 
and  the  paid  staff,  titat  is  the  resident  medical 
officer,  whatever  his  title  may  be,  there  are  other 
officials  called  clerks  and  dressers,  are  there  not? 
— In  the  course  of  their  education  medical 
students  have  to  pass  through  various  grades  or 
offices  in  connection  with  the  sick ;  there  are 
about  100  of  them  constantly  employed  in  the 
wards  as  clerks  or  dressers.  Both  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  divisions  they  have  all  to  pass 
through  these  various  grades. 

259.  Then  are  they  for  the  time  being  attached, 
as  it  were,  to  a  particular  physician  or  surgeon  ? 
— They  are  attached  to  a  particular  physician  or 
surg-eon,  cr  to  an  assistant  physician  or  assistant 
surgeon. 

260.  Those  are  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
education  of  the  medical  students? — ^They  are 
then  in  their  third,  fourth  or  fifth  year  study. 
They  are  not  encouraged  to  attend  in  the  wards 
during  the  first  or  second  year. 

261.  Will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  extern  clerks."    The  term  is  taken  from 

the 
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the  Frencli,  and  refers  to  students  wlio 
attend  the  lying-in  patients.  We  have  a  very 
large  lying-in  charity  connected  witii  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  we  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
yonng  men  to  attend  these  cases ;  these  are 
called  externs  as  they  do  work  outside  of  the 
hospital  in  attending  these  women.  There  are 
about  3,000  women  annually  confined  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  from  the  hospital,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  through  this' agency. 

262.  How  would  those  women  obtain  assist- 
ance if  it  were  not  for  these  extern  clerks? — 
There  are  two  gentlemen  also  resident  in  the 
hospital,  qualified  men,  to  superintend  the  ex- 
terns.  Then  again  that  arrangement  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  obstetric  physicians,  and 
any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  would  be  at  once 
referred  to  the  assistant  obstetric  physician,  who 
lives  close  to  the  hospital. 

263.  That  does  nor  quite  answer  my  question. 
What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  this :  Supposing  that 
you  had  no  extern  dejjartment  at  all,  how  Avould 
these  unfortunate  3,000  women  get  assistance  ?— 
If  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  a  midwife  or  a 
doctor  they  must  apply  to  the  parish,  and  the 
parish  doctor  would  be  sent  to  attend  them.  I 
think  the  fee  is  10  s.  or  15.<?.,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  that  would  be  paid  to  the  district  doctor. 

264.  But  then  1  suppose  there  are  some  of  those 
they  call  small  practitioners  in  that  district  too  ? 
--Yes  ;  there  are  a  number  of  small  i)ractitioner3 
in  that  neighbourhood  who,  I  dare  say,  would 
be  very  glad  to  attend  them  for  a  fee  of 
half-a-guinea. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

265.  How  many  extern  clerks  are  there  ? — 
Perhaps  not  more  than  six  or  eight,  but  we 
cannot  keep  up  the  numbers  sufficiently  to 
attend  to  all  the  poor  women ;  we  are  obliged  to 
overwork  some  of  the  young  men.  I  have  very 
often  known  them  have  as  many  as  a  dozen 
confinements  within  24  hours. 

L  li.airmaii. 

266.  Then  the  fact  that  you  dispense  this 
charity  so  very  largely  takes  away  the  custom 
from  these  small  practitioners? — It  does  so;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  medical  school  must  have 
an  establishment  of  the  kind  for  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils ;  they  must  learn  their  profession 
in  some  way  or  otlier. 

267.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  honuraiy  staff 
and  the  paid  staff  and  the  clerks  and  dressers 
and  assistants,  you  have  a  c.ertain  number  of 
dispensers,  I  suppose  ? — We  have  in  the  jjhar- 
maceutical  department  six  dispensers,  a  senior 
dispenser,  and  five  junioi's. 

268.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  senior  dis- 
penser ? — I  think  it  amounts  to  180  /.  a  year. 

269.  They  have  now  to  be  legally  qualified, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  must  all  be  qualified 
men,  qualified  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

270.  And  how  are  they  educated  ? — They  had 
their  education  in  some  other  establishment 
before  they  came  to  us ;  they  have  been  dis- 
l^eusei's  either  in  shopj  or  in  other  institutions, 
smaller  institutions. 

(69.) 
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271.  Then,  when  they  are  elected  to  or  are 
given  this  post  at  your  hospital,  are  they 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  honorary  staff, 
or  is  it  done  by  public  competition  ? — No,  we 
only  judge  from  the  testimonials  which  they  are 
able  to  bring  to  us.  It  is  not  a  very  high 
appointment.  We  take  them  on  at  about 
70  /.  a  year,  and  gradually  raise  their  pay 
in  course  of  time. 

272'.  And,  a^^  gentlemen  in  the  hospit;iJ, 
physicians  and  surgeons,  rise  to  the  various 
grades  in  the  hospital,  they,  as  a  rule,  are  ex- 
amined, are  they  not,  by  committees  of  the 
medical  staff  ? — -There  is  continual  examination 
going  on  ;  as  long  as  young  men  are  being  edu- 
cated fur' the  profession,  they  pass  through  very 
many  examinations;  and,  according  to  their 
qualifications  they  get  hii^her  offices,  which  are 
held  out  as  premiums  to  the  most  Avorthy 
students. 

273.  At  Guy's  Hospital  how  many  i-esident 
gentlemen  are  there  who  receive  pay  ? — There 
is  only  myself  and.  the  chaplain  who  receive  pay. 

274.  You  are  the  only  medical  officer  who 
receives  pay? — Yes,  as  superinfendent  or  secre- 
tarjf,  or  in  the  various  offices  which  I  am  supposed 
to  fill ;  that  of  steward  of  the  establishment  too, 
I  have  three  clerks  under  me,  who  carry  out  all 
the  rules  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  regis- 
tration  of  patients,  and  who  order  the  necessarj' 
supplies  for  their  maintenance. 

275.  But  with  regard  to  the  medical  staff, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself,  all  these  senior 
physicians  and  assistant  physicians  or  house 
physicians  are  honorary,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly  ? — That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
"  honorary.''  They  are  all  pnid.  All  the  as- 
sistant staff,  assistant  physicians,  and  assistant 
surgeons  are  paid  a  retaining  fee  of  100  /.  a  year 
each  ;  and  the  seniors  are  paid  a  much  smaller 
honorarium:  they  only  receive  40/.  a  year  each, 

276.  Then  at  Guy's  all  the  staff  is  paid  ?— 
All  the  staff  is  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aurist ;  I  do  not  think  the  aurist  is  paid  or  the 
deuti.st. 

Earl  Cadof/an. 

211 .  There  is  a  resident  medical  officer,  whom 
you  call  house  physician  or  house  surgeon,  I 
understand  ;  what  does  he  receive  ? — There  are 
four  house  physicians  and  four  house  surgeons, 
together  with  two  obstetric  assistants  ;  they  re- 
ceive nothing  :  they  are  simply  high  class 
students  who  attain  tiiat  ofiice. 

278.  They  are  not  paid  at  all  ? — No  ;  they 
are  only  on  duty  for  a  few  months. 

Earl  Cutlicart. 

279.  Do  they  have  rations? — Yes. 

280.  And  lodging  ?— Yes. 

281.  And  washing? — No,  not  washing. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

282.  Are  they  allowed  to  have  private  prac- 
tice ?  —  No.  They  are  only  attached  to  the 
hospital  in  statu  piipiUuri,  they  have  not  as^yet 
gone  out  into  the  world. 

D  4  283.  I  understand 
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Chairman. 

283.  I  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  staff 
receive  pay? — The  whole  of  the  staff  receive 
pay,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  surgeons 
and  house  physicians,  whom  we  do  not  regard  as 
members  of  the  staff. 

284.  Then  of  course  there  are  different  sys- 
tems in  different  hospitals  ? — There  are  a  number 
of  different  systems  adopted. 

285.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  general 
hospitals  in  Loudon  the  advice  is  very  good  ? — 
The  advice  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  got. 

286.  Is  the  advice  better  in  general  hospitals 
than  in  what  are  termed  special  hospitals? — 
will  not  say  that  it  is  actually  better.  Several 
of  the  special  hospitals  have  very  fii-st-cla<s 
men  attached  to  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton,  and  the 
Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  Queen-square  ; 
several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  attached  to  these  hospitals  ;  and  of 
course  in  all  the  general  hospitals  connected  with 
medical  schools  they  have  the  best  consulting- 
physicians  and  consulting  surgeons  in  London 
attached.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  higher 
advice  anywhei'e  else. 

287.  With  your  experience,  are  you  more  in 
favour  of  general  hospitals  or  of  special  hospitals? 
— As  I  have  been  representing  general  hosjjitals 
all  my  lifetime,  of  course  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
general  hospitals.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
some  (if  the  special  hospitals,  no  doubt  ;  a 
necessity  for  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
for  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  for  the  eye 
hospitals  and  for  lying-in-hospitals,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  special  hospitals,  not  when 
they  take  up  a  special  organ  of  the  body  and 
confine  the  hospital  simply  to  that  organ. 

288.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  former  days  the 
special  hospitals  were  very  valuable  institutions, 
but  that  now  that  evei-y  general  hospital  has 
special  departments  their  usefulness  has  rather 
fallen  away  ? — Yes  ;  the  special  hospitals  when 
they  commenced,  taught  the  general  hospitals 
the  necessity  of  having  departments  for  special 
diseases  ;  and  nearly  all  the  general  hospitals 
have  those  departments  novv. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

289.  Does  that  remark  include  children? — 
Children  are  also  admitted  into  general  hos- 
pitals. 

290.  There  are  wards  lor  children  ? — There 
are  wards  for  children  in  most  of  the  general 
hospitals,  not  in  Guy's  ;  there  we  have  the 
children  distributed  amongst  the  females. 

Earl  of  Kimherlei/. 

291.  Are  you  in  favour  of  special  hospitals  for 
children  ? — With  Great  Ormond-street  Hospial 
before  me,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  not 
favourable  to  them;  I  think  hospitals  for  children 
are  very  good  institutions. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

292.  And  orthopoedic  hospitals? — I  do  not 
think  .  there  is  any  necessity  for  orthopoedic 
hospitals  ;  these  diseases  are  treated  in  all  the 
general  hospitals. 


Earl  C«?Ac«7'^  — continued. 

293.  What  about  throat  diseases? — I  think 
they  are  just  as  well  treated  in  general  hospitals 
as  in  the  special  hospitals  ;  and  at  most  of  the 
general  hospitals  there  is  u  department,  an  out- 
patient department,  however,  for  throat  diseases. 
There  is  in  my  hospital  a  special  department  for 
the  throat,  and  a  special  department  for  the  skin, 
another  sjjecial  department  for  the  eye,  another 
for  the  teeth,  another  for  the  ear,  and  another  for 
obstetric  complaints. 

Earl  of  fs  iiiiherlci/. 

294.  Could  you  lay  down  any  principle  which 
would  govern  your  opinion  of  what  are  desirable 
subjects  for  special  hospitals?— I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  very  well ;  I  could  not  lay  down  any 
opinion  upon  it. 

Earl  Spencer, 

295.  Do  you  use  any  of  these  special  hospitals 
to  relieve  your  hospital  of  particular  cases  when 
you  cannot  treat  them  any  further  ? — Never. 
Access  to  the  special  hospitals  is  difficult  ;  a 
number  of  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
people  getting  advice  and  treatment  for  nothing. 

Chairman. 

296.  I  will  return  to  the  question  of  special 
hospitals  a  little  further  on.  Novv  is  it  your 
experience  that  what  are  teruied  interesting 
cases  are  frequently  taken  into  the  hospital  to 
the  exclusion  of  many  cases  which  onght  to  come 
on  the  charity  ? — In  the  large  clinical  or  tutorial 
hospitals,  the  12  largest  hospitals  in  London, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
officers,  and  of  every  one,  to  select  for  treatment 
cases  specially  instructive  to  students  ;  and 
where  the  entrance  and  admission  is  easy  into 
xhe  hospital  we  are  obliged  to  send  away  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  sufficiently  ill  to 
be  admitted  ;  but  if  a  person  is  really  suffering 
severely,  and  it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to 
send  him  or  her  away,  that  patient  would  be 
taken  in,  whatever  the  disease  was.  If  a  person 
was  dying  of  consumption,  for  instance,  or  suffer- 
ing- from  some  severe  heart  diaease,  though  it 
might  not  be  a  very  special  case  for  instruction, 
still  such  a  patient  would  be  taken  in.  No 
patients  woidd  be  sent  away  because  the  cases 
were  not  sufficiently  interesting. 

297.  I  suppose  most  hospitals  f'urnihh  a  weekly 
return  of  the  patients  occupying  the  beds? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  weekly  return  ;  I  have  a  daily 
return. 

298.  Therefore,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  a  committee  of  the  governors  or  of  officials 
of  some  description  to  inspect  that  return,  and 
see  whether  certain  surgeons  or  ])hysicians  kept 
their  beds  empty  in  hopes  of  getting  interesting- 
cases? — Yes;  that  is  not  the  case  however.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  surgeons  or  physicians  in 
London  would  attempt  to  keep  their  beds  emjity. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have,  as  representing 
the  governing  body,  the  admission  of  all  the 
patients,  and  if  I  had  cases  come  to  me  I  should 
refer  them  to  any  of  the  beds  that  were  vacant 
during  the  day.  We  take  in  about  100  patients 
a  Aveek  on  the  average.  Many  of  those 
patients  are  sent  by  the  medical  officers  them- 
selves 
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selves  to  the  hospital  for  operation,  and  otherwise 
been  in  communication  with  outside  practitioners, 
and  others  come  direct  from  the  out-patient  de- 
partment. Many  of  them  are  sent  by  medical  men 
living  in  thesuburbs  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  hospital  in  former  years  as  students.  There 
is  a  very  large  connection  kept  up  between 
hospitals  that  have  medical  schools  attached  to 
them,  and  their  old  students  who  are  engaged  in 
practice  ;  they  are  ver}^  frequently  communicat- 
ing with  myself,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  staff  about  cases  which  they  would  like  to 
have  sent  to  the  hospital,  because  they  cannot 
treat  them  satisfactorily  at  home;  important 
operations  and  patients  requiring  special  nursing, 
and  cases  of  instrurjtive  interest  for  the  students 
as  well. 

Earl  Cadocjan. 

299.  May  I  ask  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  Chairman,  iias  a  physician  a  right  to  keep 
his  beds  empty  if  he  so  pleases  ? — Not  if  there 
was  a  large  number  of  patients  applying. 

300.  I  understood  the  Chairman  to  ask 
whether  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  beds  empty  for  more  interesting  cases,  and 
I  want  to  ask,  upon  that,  whether  a  physician 
has  a  right  to  keep  his  beds  empty? — No,  no  right, 

301.  Then  vmder  whom  is  the  management  of 
the  beds? — In  Guy's  it  would  be  under  my 
management. 

Chairvuni. 

302.  But  that  differs  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals? —  It  differs  very  much  in 
different  hospitals. 

303.  In  some  cases  the  surj^eons  have  the  right 
of  admission  to  the  wards,  and  in  some  cases  the 
resident  medical  officer  has  the  right  of  admis- 
sion to  the  medical  side  of  the  hospital  only  ? — 
Yes. 

304.  And  in  some  cases  a  medical  officer,  like 
yourself,  has  the  conti'ol  of  all  the  aJmissions? 
Yes.  I  must  inform  you  that  that  duty  is  deputed 
to  the  house  surgeon  and  the  house  physician  on 
duty  for  the  week.  They  look  to  tiiose  cases  ; 
other  cases  that  are  sent  to  me  I  deal  with;  and  if 
they  had  difficuhy  in  finding  accommodation  for 
the  cases,  they  would  come  to  me  and  abide  by 
my  decision  in  the  matter  where  to  send  the 
patients  to.  I  have  always  the  knowledge  every 
morning  of  the  number  of  vacant  beds  under  the 
different  physicians  and  surgeons. 

305.  Which  side  of  )'our  hospital  is  generally 
the  most  full ;  the  medical  or  the  surgical  ? — 
The  surgical  invariably  is  the  most  full,  especially 
the  accident  wards. 

306.  From  what  you  said  just  now,  tliat  such 
a  large  number  of  patients  are  sent  by  old 
students  formerly  in  the  hospital,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  larger  number  of  patients  come 
from  a  long  distance,  or  that  they  come  from  the 
immediate  locality  '.' — Two-thirds  of  our  patients 
come  from  the  inunediate  locality,  or  from  within 
two  miles  radius  of  the  hospital. 

307.  Have  you  cny  other  large  hospital  close 
at  hand?— We  have  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
which  takes  in-patients  from  Lambeth  chiefly. 
That  and  Guy's  are  the  only  two  large  hospitals 
■on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
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Earl  C a  the  art. 

308.  That  opens  up  another  line  of  examina- 
tion about  the  deficiency  in  south  London  of 
hospital  accommodation  ;  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
such  accommodation  in  south  London,  is  there 
not?  —  Yes,  because  neither  Guy's  nor  St. 
Thomas's  is  fully  occupied. 

309.  About  Clapham  and  Pcjckham  and  all 
that  district,  there  are  no  hospitiils  at  all  ? — None 
at  all. 

310.  Therefore  many  cases  from  south  London 
naturally  come  to  you  ? — Yes,  from  south-east 
London,  including  Gi'eenwich  and  Woolwich. 

Earl  f  f  Lauderdale. 

311.  Must  sanction  to  occupy  a  bed  necessarily 
go  through  you  ? — Not  necessarily.  There  is  an 
understanding  that  a  severe  case  brought  in 
should  be  immediately  sent  in  to  the  ward,  and 
then  a  notice  of  that  is  sent  to  my  office. 

312.  It  would  be  reported  to  you? — It  would 
be  reported  to  me  by  the  sister  of  the  ward. 

313.  And  therefore  it  would  receive  a  sort  of 
tacit  sanction  from  you  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

314.  And  have  the  house  surgeons  the  power 
to  refuse  an  improper  case  for  treatment  in  the 
hospital  without  coming  to  you  ? — Yes ;  the 
house  surgeon  would,  if  the  patient  brought  a 
letter  to  him  or  to  any  officer  of  the  hospital,  bring 
the  let?'er  to  me  ;  he  would  not  send  the  patient 
away  without  his  being  examined  properly. 

Earl  of  Kinilierley. 

315.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  the  rule  as 
to  admissions  is?— Well,  the  original  rule,  and  it 
has  never  been  rescinded,  was  that  the  governors 
should  take  the  patients  into  the  hospital  once  a 
week  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  when  I  was 
first  attached  to  Guy's  it  was  the  duty  of  two  of 
the  governors  with  the  treasurer  to  receive  these 
pa'ients  and  read  out  their  names,  the  patients 
having  in  the  first  instance  been  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  on  duty  for  the  week,  who  put 
upon  a  jietition  which  each  had  a  mark  signifying 
its  degree  of  urgency,  i,  2,  or  3  ;  3  was  the  most 
urgent.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  admit 
those  patients  marked  3  into  the  vacant  beds. 
Tliat  has  been  continued  more  or  less  ever  since, 
but  during  the  last  10  or  20  years  we  have  found 
that  the  people  did  not  come  iu  their  hundreds  to 
be  admit  ted  of  a  Wednesday  morning,  but  came 
at  any  time,  and  any  day,  and  at  any  hour  :  and 
now,  though  we  still  keep  up  the  old  custom  of 
receiving  patients,  not  more  than  five  or  six  pre- 
sent themselves  of  a  Wednesday  morning,  and 
about  95  at  other  times  and  on  other  days  of  the 
week. 

316.  Can  anyone  apply  ? — Anyone  may  apply  ; 
they  drive  up  in  cabs,  and  if  their  cases  are 
severe  they  are  admitted,  provided  there  is  empty 
room.  The  governors  themselves,  of  course,  are 
entitled  to  recommend  patients,  but  they  very 
seldom  do. 

317.  You  discriminate,  you  tell  us,  as  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case  ;  is  there  any  other 
discrimination,  for  instance,  as  to  the  poverty 
of  the  applicant  ? — No,  there  is  no  other  dis- 
crimination. 

E  318.  You 
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Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

318.  You  would  admit  any  person,  however 
able  to  pay  for  his  own  treatment,  into  the  hos- 
pital if  the  case  was  an  urgent  one? — If  the  case 
was  an  urgent  one,  independent  of  payment. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

319.  Then  a  large  number  of  applicants  are 
necessarily  sent  away,  I  presume?  —  For  one 
admitted  half  a  dozen  are  sent  away  as  un- 
suitable. 

Chairman. 

320.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  people  com- 
ing to  the  out-patient  department? — Yes;  that  is 
a  very  extensive  department. 

321.  Then  amongst  these  many  out-patients 
no  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
ought  to  become  in-patients  ? — There  are  ;  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  ex- 
amining them,  these  patients  would  be  taken  into 
the  hospital ;  those  that  were  very  ill,  if  they 
were  disposed  themselves  to  come  in. 

322.  Who  sees  the  out-pa,tients  ? — The  various 
assistant  physicians  and  assistant  surgeons. 

323.  And  they  can  admit  them  into  the 
hospital  if  they  choose  ?  —  Yes  ;  they  would 
send  a  note  to  me  to  admit  such-and-such  a 
case. 

Earl  Ca.dogan. 

3-24.  Are  there  many  persons  within  your 
knowledge  who  get  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
who  are  in  circumstances  in  which  they  are  well 
able  to  pay  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  gone  into  that  ques- 
tion over  and  over  again,  and  put  questions  to 
the  poor  people  that  come,  and  T  do  not  think 
that  the  hospital  is  abused  very  much.  Even 
the  out-patient  department  I  do  not  think  is 
very  much  abused. 

Earl  Spencer. 

325.  You  think  that  the  persons  who  get 
assistance  are  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
treatment  ? — Persons  who  are  unable  to  pay,  and 
persons  who  are  only  able  to  pay  a  mere  trifle 
for  that  assistance.  They  are  not  exactly  what 
you  would  term  the  poor.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
define  who  "  the  poor  "  are ;  although  the  hos- 
pitals are  ostensibly  founded  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  it  is  more  the  working  classes  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  from  the  dock  labourer  up  to 
the  skilled  mechanic. 

Chairman. 

32G.  When  you  dismiss  patients,  who  dismisses 
patients  ?— There  was  an  old  formula,  kept  up 
till  within  the  last  40  years,  of  patienls  bemg 
presented  to  the  governors  as  being  cured.  That 
process  was  gone  through  m  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  ;  the  patients  were  presented  to  the 
governors,  and  the  governors  dismissed  them. 
Of  course  it  is  still  nominally  the  governors 
who  dismiss  the  patients,  but  they  are  dis- 
charged by  the  medical  officers  when  they  are 
well  enough  to  leave,  either  cured  or  relieved, 
or  possibly  unrelieved  without  the  intervention 
of  the  authorities. 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 

327.  You  apply  the  same  rule  as  to  admission 
in  midwifer}^  cases,  I  apprehend  ? — The  mid- 
wifery cases  are  all  attended  in  patients'  own 
homes. 

328.  With  regard  to  midwifery  cases,  from 
your  experience  must  there  not  be  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  those  cases  where  the  patient 
could  be  perfectly  well  provided  for  by  her  own 
family  at  home? — Yes;  I  think  a  laxge  number 
of  these  midwifery  cases  might  be  attended  by 
their  own  doctor,  or  by  niidwives. 

329.  And  the  head  of  the  family  is  perfectly 
able  to  pay  in  ordinary  midwifery  cases  ? — Yes, 
a  small  amount. 

330.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  indiscriminate 
system  of  attending  midwifery  cases  in  their  own 
homes  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  paupei'ism? 
— I  consider  that  all  indiscriminate  charity 
encourages  pauperism.  But  this  lying-in  insti- 
tution was  got  up  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  attending  the  hospital. 
There  are  400  or  500  young  men  who  require 
to  learn  their  profession,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  teaching  them. 

331.  But,  apart  from  that  unquestionable  ad- 
vantage, or  necessity  we  may  call  it,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  midwifery  case  which  can  be  foreseen, 
if  there  is  nothing  exceptional  about  it,  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  head  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

332.  And  the  tendency  of  all  indiscriminate 
assistance  is  to  lead  such  persons  to  depend  on 
charitable  assistance  instead  of  looking  to  their 
own  family  ? — All  charity  has  a  tendency  in  that 
direction. 

333.  But  is  not  the  midwifery  institution  a 
special  example  of  that  ? — Yes ;  but  the  ex- 
amining boards  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  require  that  each  student 
shall  attend  not  less  than  20  midwifery  cases, 
and  manage  them  himself,  and  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, for  that  reason,  to  have  this  iying-in  insti- 
tution. 

334.  You  rest  the  defence  of  it  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  medical  teaching  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

335.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  your 
system  overlaps  the  Poor  Law  system  ? — Yes ; 
to  a  certain  extent  the  Poor  Law  and  charitable 
relief  are  very  often  in  antagonism. 

336.  I  mean  that  you  have  sometimes  cases  of 
people  who  are  having  out-door  relief,  who  are 
relieved  also,  in  a  manner,  by  means  of  the 
hospital  ?  —  Yes ;  there  are  many  of  our 
patients  who  ought  to  be  attending  the  Poor 
Law  dispensaries,  and  also  many  of  those 
patients  that  we  take  into  the  hospit^J  might  be 
taken  into  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  only  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  recipi- 
ents of  voluntary  charity  not  to  take  legal  relief; 
it  is  a  very  good  feeling  on  their  part,  but  it 
certainly  beai's  hard  upon  the  voluntary  chari- 
ties. 

Chairman. 

337.  With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  patients, 
have  you  a  form  of  this  kind :  that  they  are 
reminded  that  they  have  had  all  this  assistance 
for  nothing,  and  that  their  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  will  they  can  put  something 
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Chairman — continued. 

into  a  box  at  the  door? — Tes,  we  have  that. 
We  have  a  box  in  every  ward  of  the  hospital, 
called  a  Samaritan  fund  box,  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  put  in  of  late  years ;  I 
think  we  receive  from  30  /,  to  40  /.  a  year  from 
these  boxes.  In  the  out-j)atient  department  we 
have  similar  boxes  placed,  and  though  some  50,000 
or  60,000  people  passed  through  these  rooms  an- 
nually, the  amount  collected  was  seldom  above 
5  s.  or  10  s.  a  year. 

338.  Then,  as  regards  the  people  in  the  wards 
who  have  been  there  for  time  time,  Jo  they  give 
anything  in  that  way? — As  the  hospital  has 
got  into  straitened  circumstances  of  late  years, 
we  have  appealed  to  the  public  for  fundi,  and 
adopted  a  self-help  principle  in  the  hospital,  by 
which  patients  or  their  employers  may  pay  a 
guinea  a  week  for  their  residence  in  the  hospi- 
tal ;  and  we  have  seldom  less  than  20  to  30  of 
these  paying  beds  occupied  by  patients. 

339.  Would  the  profit  from  that  materially 
help  the  funds  of  the  hospital? — It  helps  the 
funds,  along  with  other  plans  of  self-help  that 
have  been  adopted  of  late  years. 

340.  Then  arc  we  to  understand  that  you 
think  that  these  people  Avho  come  to  your  charity 
instead  of  going  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  do 
pay  something  when  they  can  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  do  ;  not  that  class. 

341.  Then  about  the  retention  of  cases  ;  you 
only  dismiss  your  patients  when  they  are  actually 
cured,  I  suppose  ? — Very  often  long  before  they 
are  cured. 

342.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  broken 
leg  ? — It  depends  veiy  much  upon  which  part 
of  the  leg  is  broken. 

343.  You  know  more  about  that  than  I  do  ?  — 
If  it  were  the  small  bone  of  the  leg  we  would 
send  him  out  probably  the  day  after  he  was 
admitted,  after  his  leg  was  put  up  in  plaster  of 
paris  splints.  If  it  were  the  big  bone  of  the  leg  that 
was  broken  we  would  send  the  man  out  after  he 
had  been  in  the  hospital  say  four  weeks,  but 
long  before  he  could  return  to  his  employment. 
A  man  with  a  fractured  thigh  we  would  keep 
five  or  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  and  after  that 
he  is  quite  unable  to  attend  to  his  work  ;  he 
must  either  go  home  or  get  into  a  convalescent 
institution,  or  into  a  workhouse. 

344.  Do  you  from  any  Samaritan  fund  or  any 
other  fund  furnish  him  with  crutches  or  a  wooden 
leg  ? — Yes,  in  cases  of  amputation  we  furnisn 
Iiim  with  a  wooden  leg,  or  any  other  apparatus 
which  he  might  require  on  discharge. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

345.  A  broken  thigh  could  be  treated  in  a 
Poor  Law  infirmary  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
the  case  to  the  hospital? — The  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries do  not  seem  to  receive  accidents,  A 
patient  to  be  admitted  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary 
must  go  through  some  ordeal,  pauperising  himself 
to  begin  with,  by  applying  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  relief,  and  very  few  care  about  doing  that  till 
they  are  driven  to  the  last  extremity. 

Chairman. 

346.  But  if  a  man  who  was  on  out-door  relief 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh,  and  were 
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Chairman — continued, 
brought  to  you,  you  would  take  him  in  at  once  ? 
— Yes,  any  accident  we  are  bound  to  take  in, 
though  the  wards  may  be  full. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

347.  Do  you  have  any  cases  which  are  Poor 
Law  cases  sent  to  you  for  treatment  ? — W^e  have 
a  number  sent  from  various  parishes;  less  in 
number  than  we  formerly  had.  When' I  was  at 
the  hospital  30  years  ago  we  had  double  the 
number  that  we  have  now.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  year  I  had  66  patients  sent  to  me  from 
different  parishes,  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  alone,  but  distant  places,  Wales,  Lincoln- 
shlre,_and  different  parts  of  Essex  ;  and  I  think 
ours  is  the  only  hospital  which  rather  encour- 
ages that  system.  We  charge  the  parish  a 
couple  of  shillings  a  day  for  the  time  that  the 
patient  is  with  us. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

348.  Are  these  persons  sent  by  the  parish 
authorities  V  — Sent  by  the  authorities  of  the 
different  unions;  diflficult  cases;  cases  that  the 
doctors  recommend  for  admission  to  the  hospital ; 
often  involving  important  operations. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

349.  And  do  you  stipulate  beforehand  that 
there  shall  be  this  payment  Yes,  the  guardians, 
sign  an  undertaking  to  that  eflfect. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcij. 

350.  Are  those  cases  sent  on  account  of  there 
being  some  special  difficulty  in  the  case  which 

requires  to  be  treated  in  a  first-class  hospital  ?  

Yes,  I  think  so,  because  they  are  recommended, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  come  to  us  by  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  workhouse  infirmary,  in 
order  to  test  the  benefits  that  they  might  get 
from  a  general  hospital. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

351.  They  would  not  send  a  case  from  Wales, 
at  great  expense,  and  pay  you  2  s.  a  day  unless 
they  thought  it  was  a  real  urgent  case  ?  — That 
is  so.  We  have  several  cases  come  froni  Wales 
every  year,  and  cases  that  are  really  benefited 
by  the  treatment. 

Earl  Spencer. 

352.  Are  they  cases  that  cannot  be  treated  in 
a  local  hospital  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  treated  in  a  local  hospital,  but  they 
have  often  expressed  the  wish  to  be  sent  to 
London. 

353.  Preferring   a   London   hospital  to  the 
county  town  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

354.  Did  you  say  that  such  cases  did  not  come 
to  you  from  the  London  infirmaries  ?  -  Xo,  the 
London  infirmaries  do  not  send  cases  of  that 
kind  to  the  hospitals  as  a  rule  :  the  guardians 
do  not  encourage  it,  I  believe. 

e  2  355.  You 
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Earl  Cuthcarf, 

355.  You  would  not  get  cases  from  such 
pkces  as  York  and  Leeds? — We  get  patients 
irom  York  and  Leeds,  but  not  parisli  cases. 

Chairman. 

356.  Do  you  take  every  description  of 
accidents  ? — Every  description  of  accidents  we 
admit,  provided  they  are  severe  enough  to  be 
admitted.  So  long  as  a  man  can  walk  about  on 
his  feet  we  would  not  admit  him  ;  if  a  man 
came  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  arm  for 
instance,  we  would  not  admit  him. 

357.  He  would  become  an  out-patient  ? — He 
would  become  an  out-patient. 

358.  Supposing  patients  are  brought  to  you 
and  you  fintl  them  sufiering  from  scarlet  fever, 
what  course  do  you  pursue? — We  do  not  take 
them  in  at  all,  but  we  immediately  telephone  to 
the  Asylums  Board  and  they  send  down  an 
ambulance  Avithin  half  an  hour  and  remove  the 
patient  away  to  the  scarlet  fever  hospital. 
That  w^as  a  very  great  difficulty  whidi  we  had  to 
contend  with  before  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act 
was  carried  out  instituting  the  Asylums  Board 
in  London,  and  now  all  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  and 
diphtheria  are  readily  taken  in  by  these  hospitals, 
to  the  great  relief  ol  the  general  hospitals. 

359.  Do  you  not  keep  diphtheria  cases? — We 
are  seldom  without  a  diphtheria  case  in  the 
hospital  ;  but  these  cases  are  brought  to  us  in  a 
state  almost  of  impending  suti'ocation,  so  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  send  them  even  to  the 
Asylums  Hospital;  the  patient  Avould  probably 
die  on  the  way.  These  cases  Ave  are  obliged  to 
take  in,  young  children  especially,  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  trachea  to  allow  them  to  breathe. 

360.  ''Patients  under  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy are  isolated  1  suppose  — ^Not  very  much 
isolated.  They  are  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tire-place,  away  from  the  other 
patients  ;  the  other  patients  do  not  seem  to  con- 
tract the  disease,  they  are  sufficiently  lar  away 
from  them;  but  occasionally  the  attendants  con- 
tract the  disease. 

3til.  VViihout  an  operation  you  would  not 
think  of  isolating  them  ?— 1  suppose  it  would  be 
a  better  ])ian  if  we  had  a  place  to  isolate  these 
patients, m.  At  the  ])ieseiit  time  they  seem  to 
get  i  n  very  well  in  tlie  wards  Avithout  extending 
the  disease. 

362.  Would  you  consider  that  a  distance  of 
six  feet  from  another  patient  was  sufficient? — 
Yes,  provided  the  otlier  patient  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  Avith  tJie  diphtheria  case. 

363.  Then  Avhat  occurs  at  your  hospital  with 
regard  to  patients  Avho  die,  and  Avho  have  no 
friends :  Avho  buries  them  ? — If  they  have  no 
friends,  and  ii  they  came  from  tlie  union  in  which 
the  hospital  is  situated,  we  would  ask  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  there  to  bury  tiiem,  and  as  a 
rule  they  do  so  ;  but  if  a  patient  came  from 
another  "district,  the  guaidians  Avould  refuse 
to  bury  the  patient,  so  it  Avould  fall  upon  the 
hospital.  It  does  so  at  all  the  hospitals,  1  think. 
The  law  does  not  seem  very  clear  upon  that 
point,  j  have  been  in  correspondence  Avith  the 
Local  Government  Board  about  it,  but  they 
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tell  me  that  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  o-^ 
the  guardians  in  the  ditt'erent  unions,  Avhether 
tuey  will  bury  these  unclaimed  bodies  or  not. 

364.  Do  you  think  it  Avould  be  a  good  plan,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  have  seme  general  system  of 
organising  hospitals  for  all  the  general  hospiials 
of  London?  —  1  think  it  Avould  be.  If  there 
Avere  some  proper  organisation  of  that  kind 
Avhereby  you  could  bring  them  more  into  reci 
procity  with  each  other,  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  ;  if  there  was  some  controlling  body^ 
such  as  the  Charity  Conunissiouers  or  some  other 
body,  Avho  would  have  the  means  of  regulating 
the  establishment  of  new  hospitals  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing,  I  think,  if  we  could  be 
brought  more  into  affinity  with  the  Poor  Law. 

365.  \^  ould  you  like  to  see  a  requirement 
that  some  sort  of  licence  should  be  procured 
before  a  new  hospital  could  be  built?  —  That 
ought  to  be  done  ,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
growth  of  these  s])ecial  hospitals. 

366.  As  regards  these  special  hospitals,  some 
of  them  are  in  great  measure  practically  hotels 
where  people  can  obtain  medicine;  is  that  so?  — 
More  a  kind  ot  dispensaries,  you  mean  ?  The 
majority  of  them  are  established  lor  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  fortune  of  some  medical  men 
uho,  perhaps,  have  not  got  into  connection 
with  the  general  hosjjitals.  Many  of  them  asso- 
ciate themselves  uith  a  clergyman  or  two,  and 
get  possibly  a  member  of  the  Rnyal  Family  to  be 
president,  and  they  continue  for  years  before 
they  get  a  proper  footing.  They  possibly  may 
have  halt  a  dozen  beds,  or  more,  and  they  are  very 
expensively  kept  up.  The  cost  of  a  bed  is  three 
or  lour  times  what  it  uould  be  in  a  general 
hospital,  for  instance,  where  the  patients  would 
be  better  treated. 

367.  Then  are  these  places  sometimes  carried 
on,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  insanitary  houses,  with 
bad  draiuage,  in  out  of  the  way  places? — The 
general  hospitals,  themselves,  the  old  hospital?, 
cannot  boast  ol'  their  sanitary  condition  as  a  rule; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  purchased  or  rented 
ibr  special  hospitals,  1  do  not  suppose  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  first  class.  1  have 
not,  however,  heard  any  objection  made  to  them 
on  that  score. 

368.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  remarks  about 
the  sanitation  of  the  general  hospitals  ? — No. 
not  furthei  than  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
they  Avere  built,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  most 
of  them,  in  the  last  centurj ,  Avhen  they  knew 
notbing  about  sanitation  ;  and  even  of  those 
built  during  the  [iresent  century,  very  many  are 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  require  overhauling 
from  tune  to  time.  I  think  the  authorities  of 
most  of  the  hospitals  are  doing  their  best  to- 
improve  their  sanitation,  hut  still  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  Une  almost  teels  that  many 
of  these  very  old  hospitals  ought  to  be  pulled 
down  and  new  ones  built  on  their  sites,  an.l  that 
a  hospital  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
The  lirst  question  in  connection  with  medicine  is 
the  sanitation  of  the  house  in  which  we  treat  the 
patients. 

369.  Do  the  nurses  at  Guy's  suffer  very  much 
irom  sore  tliroat  i—l  do  not  think  they  suffer 
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Chairman — continued, 
more  from  sore  throat  than  the  other  classes  of 
the  community. 

370.  You  know  what  is  termed  the  hospital 
throat? — I  know  what  is  called  the  hospital 
throat,  but  we  have  different  kinds  of  hospital 
throat.  A  very  slight  sore  throat  that  goes  off 
in  a  day  or  two  is  one  kind.  Some  40  or  50 
years  ago,  when  the  term  was  first  introduced  I 
believe  it  was  from  cases  of  diphtheria  occurring 
from  time  to  time. 

Earl  Spencer. 

371.  Why  was  it  called  the  hosp  tal  throat  ? — 
Because  it  occurred  very  frequently  in  hos- 
pitals. 

372.  In  consequence  of  what? — It  was  put 
down  to  a  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital. 

Earl  Cathcarf. 

373.  There  is  a  disease  called  the  clergyman's 
throat  in  the  same  way." — The  clergyman's 
thront  is  brought  on  by  speaking. 

Chairman. 

374.  But  is  it  the  case  that  pet)ple  require  to 
get  acclimatised  to  an  hosjjital  ? — Yes,  it  is  said 
so.  It  is  some  time  before  our  nurses  fall  into 
regular  Avork  in  consequence  of  not  being  ac- 
climatised to  it;  it  is  generally  three  or  four 
months  before  they  get  perfectly  accustomed 
to  it. 

Earl  Spencer. 

375.  In  the  best  arranged  hospitals,  with 
present  sanitary  appliances,  do  you  still  have 
those  hospital  thi'oat  cases?  —  Still  occasional 
sore  throats. 

376.  But  not  so  often  as  in  the  older  hos- 
pitals?— I  have  not  heard  of  hospital  sore  throats 
for  several  years ;  I  think  the  term  is  going 
rather  out. 

377.  Il  really  arose  from  the  bad  sanitary 
condition  of  these  places  where  the  sick  were 
lodged? — One  is  disposed  to  think  so. 

Chairman. 

378.  As  we  have  come  to  the  question  of 
nursing,  let  me  ask  you  what  you  consider  the 
number  of  patients  that  a  nurse  is  capable  of 
looking  after  rightly  ?  —  It  depends  so  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  patients. 

379.  True;  bitt  take  an  average? — One  day 
nurse  to  12  patients,  one  night  nurse  to  perhaps 
20  patients,  would  be  a  fair  average,  provided 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  nurses,  ward-maids 
and  scrubbers,  people  to  do  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic v.'ork  of  the  ward. 

380.  What  is  your  establishment  at  Gtiy's  for 
a  ward?— Our  wards  are  all  different  sizes:  but 
in  a  ward  of  22  jjatients  (we  have  several  wards 
with  that  number  of  patients)  we  have  in  the 
first  ]ilace  the  sister  of  the  Avard,  who  is  really 
the  liead  nurse.  The  sister  has  control  over 
everything;  and  we  have  attached  to  her  a 
regular  staff- nm'se,  a   probationer   and  a  lady 
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pupil,  that  makes  four.  Then  we  have  a  night 
nurse  attached  as  well. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

381.  Is  she  on  duty  all  night? — She  is  on 
duty  all  night,  from  10  o'clock  till  8  in  the 
morning  Nurses  change  about  in  their  duty, 
day  and  night. 

Chairman. 

382.  Are  you  nursed  by  a  sisterhood,  or  have 
you  trained  your  own  nurses? — Every  woman 
employed  in  the  hospital  as  a  nurse  has  been 
trained  in  the  hospital ;  there  is  no  sisterhood. 
We  use  the  term  "  sister"'  for  the  head  nurse  in 
the  ward,  who  has  been  previously  a  lady  pupil 
in  the  hospital. 

383.  She  has  had  the  whole  of  her  instruction 
in  the  hospitaK*' — Yes. 

384.  At  what  age  do  you  engage  her? — Not 
under  23  years.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  be- 
come a  ])robationer  till  she  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  23  years.  No  lady  pupil  is  allowed  to  come 
till  the"  age  of  24. 

385.  The  lady  pupils  pay  for  tlieir  own  board 
and  lodging,  do  they  not? — They  pay  us  a 
guinea  a  week  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and 
supply  their  own  uniform  and  their  own  wash- 
ing. 

Earl  Spencer. 

386.  Are  they  under  the  management  of  the 
matron  ? — They  are  all  un  ler  the  management 
of  the  matron. 

Chairman, 

387.  Will  you  tell  us  what  wages  those  nurses 
start  at? — A  probationer,  when  she  enters  upon 
duty,  serves  for  one  month  for  nothing  (I  think 
our  system  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  other 
metropolitan  hospitals).  If  she  is  found  useful, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  she  is  taken  on  as  a 
regular  probationer,  and  is  supplied  with  uniform 
and  with  her  board  and  lodging,  and  washing, 
and  a  pound  a  month  for  the  first  year.  If  she 
satisfies  us,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  she  is 
continued  on  for  t,\o  years  longer  ;  that  is  to 
sa)',  if  it  is  her  own  wish,  and  she  then  signs  an 
undertaking  to  remain  with  us  till  the  full  term 
expires  of  three  years  ;  and  the  second  and  third 
years  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  18  I.  a  year  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  she  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate,  a  parchment  certificate,  as  having 
done  the  work  of  a  nurse  satisfactorily.  Then 
she  either  remains  in  the  liospital,  where  her 
wages  would  increase  to  25  /.,or  she  enters  the  pri- 
vate institution  connected  with  the  hospital,  where 
she  would  be  paid  a  higher  w  age  ;  or  she  may  get 
employment  on  her  own  account  else.  A  nurse's 
wages  in  the  private  institution  may  go  on  in- 
creasing until  they  arrive  at  35  /.  per  annum. 
The  lady  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  only  under- 
take to  remain  with  us  for  a  year,  during  which 
they  are  taught  the  practice  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical nursing  ;  and  they  are  engaged  afterwards, 
many  of  them,  as  sisters  of  the  hospital,  taking 
charge  of  wards.  Some  of  them  come  to  us  for 
the  sake  of  being  useful  in  their  own  circles  in  the 
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country  parts  where  they  live.  Others  are 
anxious  to  improve  themselves  and  get  remunera- 
tion and  become  appointed  as  sisters  or  matrons 
to  hospitals  or  to  take  charge  of  cottage  hos- 
pitals ;  and  there  are  generally  openings  for  them 
after  they  have  received  their  certificates. 

388.  How  many  of  these  sisters  or  head  nurses 
have  you? — "We  have  one  in  each  ward.  We  have 
altogether  18  sisters  having  charge  of  wards. 

389.  And  nurses? — Of  nurses  and  lady  pupils 
jind  sisters,  all  together  we  have  about  130. 

390.  Have  you  any  system  of  pension  for 
nurses? — We  formerly  had  a  system  of  pension  for 
sisters,  but  not  for  nurses,  but  they  could  not 
get  any  benefit  frcm  this  pension  until  they  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  65.  It  was  considered  too 
long  to  wait,  and  the  governors  decided  to  cancel 
the  old  fund,  and  give  sisters  and  nurses  the 
option  of  joining  the  National  Pension  Fund, 
founded  by  Mr.  Burdett,  the  governors  under- 
taking to  pay  one-half  of  the  premiums  required 
by  the  rules.  The  age  at  which  a  nurse  would 
now  enter  on  her  pension  is  55,  and  the  premiums 
required  for  a  pension  of  15  I.  a  year,  with  pro- 
spective bonuses  at  an  average  age,  would 
amount  to  30  a.  a  quarter,  the  authorities  pay- 
ing one-half  of  the  amount.  If  the  nurse  should 
leave  the  service  of  the  hospital  and  desire  to 
have  her  money  she  has  paid  returned  to  her,  she 
is  at  liberty  to  have  it  and  to  close  her  connection 
with  the  fund.  In  such  cases  the  half-premiums 
paid  by  the  governors  remain  to  their  credit,  for 
the  relief  of  sisters  and  nurses  permanently  dis- 
abled by  accident  or  illness  incui-red  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty. 

391.  You  have  a  system,  have  you  not,  what 
is  called  an  institute  for  nursing,  for  sending  out 
nurses  to  private  patients  ? — Yes,  we  have  about 
50  nurses  engaged  in  that  way,  Avhich  is  the 
source  of  a  considerable  revenue  to  our  hospital, 
as  it  is  to  most  hospitals  which  have  adopted 
the  plan. 

392.  W^hat  do  you  charge  a  week  for  their 
sei  vices  ? — They  charge  from  a  guiuea-and-a- 
half  to  two  guineas  a  v\eek  for  their  services. 

393.  Does  the  nurse  get  any  percentage  of 
that  besides  her  own  wages  ? — She  gets  no  per- 
centage of  that  beyond  her  own  wages,  but  she 
is  weU  cared  for  and  well  looked  after;  she  has 
her  uniform  from  the  institution,  and  she  has  her 
washing  and  board  at  all  times  ;  and  supposing 
she  should  be  out  of  employment  she  has  a  home 
to  go  to. 

394.  I  suppose,  as  you  train  your  own  nurses, 
you  consider  that  that  is  a  more  economical  plan 
than  being  nursed  by  a  sisterhood  'I — I  think  on 
the  whole  it  is  more  economical  and  more  satis- 
factory. 

395.  Now  in  regard  to  out-patients,  you  have 
a  very  large  number,  and  you  see  them  three 
days  a  week,  do  you  not  ? — Out-patients  are 
seen  every  day  in  the  week.  Ordinary  medical 
cases  are  only  seen  three  days  a  week,  and 
ordinary  surgical  cases  we  see  four  days  a  week  ; 
then  the  other  days  are  devoted  to  special 
complaints,  such  as  those  of  the  skin,  the  throat, 
the  eye,  the  teeth,  and  women's  complaints. 
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396.  You  take  payment,  do  you  not,  from  the 
out-patients? — A  few  years  ago  we  gave  notice 
to  the  people  who  came  to  the  hospital  that  we 
would  expect  them  to  pay  3  d.  each  time 
they  got  their  physic;  their  physic  is  intended 
to  last  them  a  Aveek,  and  their  days  of  attend- 
ance are  once  a  week  ;  the  people  willingly  fell 
into  this  arrangement,  the  same  class  who  had 
been  applying  before. 

397.  And  did  you  find  your  number  of  out- 
patients decrease  ? — Our  numbers  diminished  for 
a  little  time,  but  of  late  they  have  increased  so 
very  much  that  we  have  been  forced  to  put  a 
limit  to  the  numbers,  and  to  send  those  wlio  are 
not  selected  for  ti'eatment  away  without  any- 
thing.   We  sent  20  away  yesterday. 

398.  We  had  evidence  on  Monday  of  the  very 
long  waiting  that  patients  have  to  undergo  ;  do 
you  find  that  your  patients  have  to  wait  for  a 
very  long  time ;  at  what  time  do  you  open  the 
doors  to  patients  ? — Our  doors  are  opened  at 
11  ;  people  generally  come  in  before  12,  and 
then  the  doors  are  closed.  They  may  have  to 
wait  for  several  hours ;  the  doctors  cannot  see 
them  all  at  once.  If  they  have  to  wait  longer 
we  have  a  refreshment  bar  which  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  out-patients,  because  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  should  be  kejst  waiting  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  have  four  medical  men 
prescribing  for  them,  and  they  generally  remain 
about  four  hours. 

399.  Are  the  numbers  so  large  as  to  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  your  hospital  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  We  can  easily  reduce  them  at  any 
time  ;  we  can  limit  the  number  attending, 
as  indeed  we  do  now. 

400.  How  many  medical  officers  have  you 
there  for  these  patients  ? — Four  ;  two  on  the 
surgical  and  two  on  the  medical  side  of  the  out- 
patients'  rooms. 

401.  Say  that  a  patient  arrives  and  goes  to 
one  of  these  doctors,  then,  if  it  is  a  special  case, 
for  an  eye  doctor  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
patient  then  put  aside  till  that  gentleman  comes? 
— The  poor  people  know  very  Avell  themselves 
what  days  to  come  to  the  hospital,  and  we  have 
a  large  board  outside  letting  them  understand, 
if  they  are  sufl'ering  from  nny  special  disease, 
such  as  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which  days  to 
attend.  Tuesday  and  Friday  the  eye  doctor 
attends ;  and  there  are  special  days  for  other  com- 
plaints. When  the  patients  are  arranged  there  are 
two  gentlemen,  students,  who  distribute  cards, 
40  cards,  say,  and  letters ;  20  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  seen  by  the  physician  on  duty,  and  the 
other  20  by  the  house  physician  ;  and  then,  after 
the  40  are  given  away,  the  remainder  of  the 
patients  who  might  be  waiting  will  be  sent  away 
to  come  another  day,  or  to  go  to  another  hospital. 
Yesterd-.iy,iu  that  department  I  am  speaking  of,  in 
the  medical  department,  there  were  60  new  people 
applying;  we  had  only  40  cards  to  give  to  them, and 
so  20  were  sent  away  ;  and  that  will  occur  pro- 
bably again  to-morrow,  in  the  same  department, 
as  there  is  a  considerable  pressure  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent. I'efore  these  patients  are  sent  away,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  house  physician  to  sec  that  none 
of  them  are  really  ill ;  and  if  by  talking  to  them 
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he  discovers  that  there  is  any  particular  symptom 
which  requires  attending  to,  he  gives  them  a 
card  and  letter  and  allows  them  to  remain.  So 
that  every  means  is  taken  to  prevent  any  one 
being  sent  away  v/ho  is  really  ill. 

402.  Do  you  think  that  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  much  abused  ? — It  is  so  very  difficult  to 
say  whethei-  it  is  abused  or  not.  The  people 
that  come  to  it  generally  pay,  very  readily,  the 
3d.  that  we  ask  them  to  pay  after  they  get  their 
medicine :  and  they  come  some  i'rom  long  distances 
and  pay  their  railway  or  omnibus  fares,  and  seldom 
leave,  I  should  think,  without  a  glass  of  beer. 
That  all  costs  a  good  deal  of  money.  They  are 
able  to  pay  this,  and  they  belong,  the  males  at 
any  rate,  to  the  wage-earning  classes.  They  are 
anxious  to  get  the  very  best  advice,  and  you. 
can  quite  understand  that  they  would  prefer  the 
advice  that  they  get  at  the  hospital  to  that  of  a 
local  practitioner,  who  charges  them  perhaps 
a  shilling  a  visit.  I  made  inquiry,  about  12 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
various  hospitals,  into  this  whole  question,  and  1 
found  that  very  few  indeed  would  admit  that  the 
charities  were  abused ;  at  the  same  time  they 
recognised  the  fact  that  it  was  not  exclusively  the 
poor  class  that  applied ;  they  are  the  lower  middle 
class,  tradespeople,  and  the  working  classes  who 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  hospitals. 

403.  Then  where  do  the  lowest  class  go  in 
order  to  obtain  medical  relief? — To  the  Poor 
Law  infirmai'ies  and  dispensaries.  Of  course 
many  of  them  come  to  us  too,  but  the  majority 
of  them  go  to  the  Poor  Law.  There  are  12,000 
beds  occupied  in  the  infirmaries  in  London  by 
poor  people  who  are  ill ;  there  are  only  4,000  in 
general  and  s|iecial  hospitals  combined,  on  the 
average,  occupied. 

404.  Is  there  very  much  useful  instruction  to 
be  got  from  these  out-patient  cases  ? — Yes,  it  is 
reckoned  now  a  most  important  department 
in  every  medical  school  in  London ;  they  are 
the  sort  of  cases  which  students  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  practice  afterwards  ;  very  often 
people  who  have  little  disease  about  them,  but 
fancy  themselves  ill. 

405.  Then  I  gather  your  view  to  be  tiiat,  on 
the  whole,  while  it  is  an  inconvenience  that 
people  should  come  in  great  crowds  to  the  out- 
patient department,  it  is  an  inconvenience  which 
must  be  put  up  with? — Yes,  except  this  far,  that 
you  can  limit  your  numbers,  and  it  is  vei'y 
readily  done.  It  is  done  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, and  it  is  done  at  Guy's. 

406.  Now  would  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  medical  school  at  Guy's  Hospital? — Yes,  I 
can  tell  you  as  far  as  I  know,  and  shall  be  vei'y 
glad  to  do  so. 

407.  Will  you  state  the  objects,  and  how  it  is 
supported,  and  so  on  ?  —  None  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  last  century  were  established,  I  suppose,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  medical  schools,  and  though 
the  appeal  for  money  is  continually  made  to  the 
public  on  the  ground  that  they  are  doing  so 
much  good  as  medical  schools,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  people  who  contribute  to  hospitals  do 
so  for  the  jjurpose  of  improving  the  medical  school 
of  the  hospital ;  they  give  their  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  injured,  much 
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more  thai]  they  would  for  any  scholastic  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  medical  education  in  London  and 
other  larije  towns  that  the  hospitals  should  be 
utilised  for  that  purpose  as  the  State  does  not 
help  us  in  any  respect  as  it  does  in  other  countries. 
In  other  countries,  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
in  America,  the  hospitals  that  are  utilised  for 
medical  schools  are  also  partly  supported  by  the 
Government  as  well  as  by  voluntary  charity.  In 
England  it  is  only  the  voluntary  hospitals,  or  the 
endowed  hospitals,  that  are  used  for  purposes  of 
clinical  instruction.  Of  medical  students,  we 
have,  I  think,  above  2,000  in  London  attend- 
ing the  12  different  hospitals  that  are  associated 
with  medical  schools ;  I  am  including  the  ladies' 
medical  school  among  tiie  nuuiber. 

408.  Then  how  does  the  medical  scliool 
exist,  as  regards  funds?  —  By  students'  fees, 
which  rano-e  from  90Z.  to  140/.  in  different  hos- 
pitals. 

Lord  Tkring. 

409.  VV^ho  make  that  charge  ? — The  medical 
officers  and  school  committee,  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  hospital. 

Chairman. 

410.  Who  is  the  head  man,  the  man  in  con- 
trol ?  —  The  head  man  of  my  hospital  is  the 
treasurer,  and  it  was  a  treasurer  that  first 
established  the  medical  school.  Before  the  hos- 
pitals '.vere  utilised  as  medical  schools  they 
had  no  reputation  as  hospitals ;  it  was  only 
by  becoming  centres  of  learning  and  instruc- 
tion that  they  established  a  reputation. 

411.  Then  at  the  medical  schools  there  are 
lecturers,  of  course? — The  lecturers  are  com- 
posed of  the  medical  staff'  of  the  hospital,  to- 
gether with  other  instructors  ;  there  is  a  large 
number,  some  40  or  50,  engaged  in  tuition  in 
some  way  or  other. 

412.  And  the}- receive  fees  ? — In  my  hospital 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  from  the  medical 
school  are  put  into  one  purse,  and,  deducting  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  are  divided  into  so  many 
shares  :  some  have  a  larger  number  of  shares 
than  others ;  some  have  only  half  a  share,  and 
so  on.  I  daresay  the  annual  income  from  the 
medical  school  might  be  10,000/.  or  12,000/. 

Lord  Thring. 

413.  Who  have  the  shares  ? — The  medical 
officers,  and  the  teachers. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

414.  They  are  very  unequally  divided? — Yes, 
the  young  men  are  paid  vei'y  little,  the  older 
men  get  larger  shares. 

415.  Who  regulates  that? — That  is  regulated 
by  a  committee  amongst  themselves  ;  it  is  a 
mercantile  speculation  entirely. 

Chairman. 

416.  Then  we  understand  that  the  seniors 
regulate  it,  as  it  is,  and  that  they  give  them- 
selves the  larger  shares  ?— In  a  great  measure 
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they  do;  but  I  should  like  the  dean  or  warden 
of  the  school  to  answer  these  questions ;  it  is 
rather  out  of  my  province. 

417.  Does  your  ho-pital  have  to  pay  poor 
rates  ? — Yes,  very  heavy  rates  indeed  ;  we  pay 
1,500  /.  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
sick  poor  as  well  as  the  healthy  p^.or,  and  for 
other  purposes.  That  is  an  impost  that  was  in- 
flicted upon  us  about  15  or  20  years  ao-o.  From 
the  time  of  Queen  l^lizabeth  none  of  the  volun- 
tary charities  had  paid  anythinc:  till  then  ;  but 
by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  we  have 
been  forced  into  this  payment  of  rates,  and  it  is 
most  unjust  and  most  inequitable. 

418.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  save 
to  the  poor  rate  by  taking  in  all  the  sick  people 
you  do? — T  could  not  say  ;  nearly  one-third  of 
the  patients  come  from  the  union  which  imposes 
this  rate  upon  us  ;  I  daresay  we  save  them  many 
thousands. 

419.  And  into  the  bargain,  I  suppose,  a  gr.eat 
number  of  these  3,000  women  that  you  attend 
would,  if  you  did  not  attend  them,  have  to  be 
attended  at  th^:  expense  of  the  poor  rate? — That 
is  so. 

420.  So  that  while  benefiting  the  poor  rate, 
you  at  the  same  time  have  to  pay  1,500  /.  a  year? 
—Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

421.  I  will  begin  my  questions  at  the  last 
point.  How  are  yoii  assessed  to  the  poor  ;  on 
what;  it  may  be  rather  a  difficult  question  for 
you  to  answer,  perhaps? — We  are  assessed  on 
the  ground  we  are  occupying  in  South  London  ; 
the  hospital  stands  in  six  acres  of  ground,  and 
Ave  are  assessed  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the 
buildings,  as  well  as  tlie  space  we  are  occupying. 

422.  Then  with  regard  to  the  out -patients,  we 
heard  the  other  day  that  occasionally  the  out- 
patient who  went  into  a  hospital  um'erwent 
considerable  danger  !iom  being  near  infectious 
cases  ;  do  you  ever  hear  of  cases  of  that  kind  ? — ■ 
It  might  occur  from  time  to  time  before  the 
disease  is  diagnosed.  The  friends  would  brine; 
the  patient  to  the  hospital,  and  the  patient 
might  be  sitting  amongst  the  others,  but  until 
the  patient  is  examined,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  he  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease 
or  not. 

423.  Do  you  take  any  steps  in  such  a  case  to 
jH'event  the  spread  of  the  infection  ? —Immediate 
steps  ;  though  the  patient  is  an  out-patient  we 
immediately  communicate  with  the  Asylums 
Board,  and  the  Asylums  Board  send  an  ambu- 
lance to  remove  him  to  their  hospital  at  once. 

424.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  out- 
patients are  disposed  of  by  means  of  certain 
tickets  ;  40  you  said  just  now  ? — Yes,  40  for  one 
department. 

425.  How  are  they  distributed  ;  on  what  prin- 
ciple, by  the  gentlemen  who  do  it? — On  the 
principle  of  taking  those  who  appear  to  be  suffer- 
ing the  most. 

426.  Not  worst  in  poverty  ? — No,  Ave  never 
take  up  that  question  at  all. 

427.  And  they  all  come  like  the  in-patients 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 
Avithout  letters  ? — A  very  large  number  of  them, 
four-fifths  of  them,  come  Avithout  letters.  Some 
of  them  come  Avith  letters  from  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund;  Ave  have  alloAved  the  committee 
a  certain  number  of  letters  to  recommend  both  in 
and  out-patients;  and  others  come  Avith  letters 
to  the  doctor  on  duty  from  private  practitioners; 
these  cases  are  always  attended  to. 

428.  Do  any  provident  clubs  send  to  you 
systematically  ? — It  is  very  <lifficult  to  find  out 
whether  they  do  so  or  not ;  the  patients  do  not 
show  us  any  papers  from  them ;  the  pi'ovideut 
clubs  do  not  send  cases  to  the  hospitals  stating 
that  they  send  them. 

429.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  system  of 
doing  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  system. 
Very  frequently  the  patients  ask  for  certificates 
that  they  are  ailing  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
their  club.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
system  of  sending  patients  to  the  hospital  for  this 
purpose. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

430.  If  you  have  out-patients  Avho  are  in 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  do  you  give  them  a 
certificate  then  that  they  can  produce  to  the 
guardians  ? — We  are  not  aAvare  that  Ave  have  any 
patients  that  have  out- door  relief. 

431.  You  do  not  have  any  applications  from 
patients  for  certificates  to  produce  to  the 
guardians  ? — No,  never. 

432.  Do  you  mean,  that  as  far  as  you  knoAV, 
you  have  no  out-patients  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief? — As  far  as  Ave  know.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
impossible  for  us  to  know. 

433.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  your 
rule  is  as  to  the  limitation  of  your  daily  number 
of  out-pa+ients  ? — We  limit  our  numbers  in  each 
division  to  40  patients,  to  40  ncAv  cards  and 
letters  :  the  rest  Ave  send  away.  The  others  Avho 
have  been  in  attendance  before  for  weeks  or 
perhaps  months  come  as  Avell;  these  are  easier 
despatched  than  the  new  cases;  the  doctor  re- 
quires more  time  to  go  into  the  ncAv  cases 
thoroughly. 

434.  The  limit  of  40,  I  suppose,  is  fixed  Avith 
reference  to  the  number  that  can  be  properly 
attended  to? — Quite  so. 

435.  Have  you  ever  at  all  considered  the 
question  which'has  been  raised,  whether  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  profession  to  have  general 
access  to  the  Poor  LaAv  infirmaries? — I  have 
considered  it  along  with  others,  and  there  is  a 
general  feeling  in  the  teaching  })art  of  the  jn'O- 
fession,  that  the  Poor  LaAv  infirmaries  should  be 
open  under  certain  restrictions  to  medical  stu- 
dents and  also  to  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
attending  the  hospitals.  There  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  that  Avay  to  overcome  Avith  the  different 
guardians  Avho  are  unwilling  to_  adopt  any  neAV 
arrangement,  but  it  would  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tions the  aims  and  objects  of  legal  and  voluntary 
provision  for  the  sick  and  injured  if  the  pai-ish 
or  union  authorities  directed  their  district  medical 
officers  to  send  cases  requiring  operative  treat- 
ment and  others  of  clinical  interest  to  the  local 
hospital,  instead  of  drafting  them  to  the  Poor 
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law  infirmaries.  Siicli  an  arrangement,  whicli, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  could  be  easily 
carried  out,  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  the 
hospitals,  which  would  be  recouped  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  to  the  medical  school,  and  to 
the  sick  poor,  who  in  doubtful  and  obscure 
cases  of  disease  would  have  the  beuefii,  of  being 
treated  by  first-class  consultants. 

436.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  sending 
them  now,  is  there  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  sending  them  now,  but  they 
would  rather  have  them  treated  in  their  own 
infirmaries. 

437.  On  a  former  Committee  of  this  House  we 
were  told  that  there  Avere  certaia  chronic  cases, 
not  of  the  class  of  cases  usually  found  in  a 
general  hospital,  but  cases  which  exist  to  some 
extent  in  the  infirmaries,  and  which  in  the 
interests  of  medical  science  it  is  desirable  should 
be  studied  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  cases  of  ditferent 
forms  of  2)aralysis  not  yet  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  medical  profession,  which  M.  Charcot  of 
Paris  has  thrown  great  light  upon,  and  his  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  inmates  of 
the  largest  old  infii-mary  in  Paris,  Salpetriere  ; 
hospital  physicians  feel  that  these  cases  pass  out 
of  their  siglit  because  they  remain  for  years 
in  that  condition,  and  cannot  be  retained  in 
hospital. 

438.  And  sush  cases  as  those  are  not  cases  to 
send  to  the  general  hospitals,  because  they  are 
cases  of  a  permanent  nature? — Yes;  those  are 
cases  that  we  send  very  often  to  the  infirmary. 

439.  And  it  is  sometimes  very  desirable  that 
to  these  cases  the  profession  shoultl  have  access  ? 
— That  ihere  should  be  some  one  to  study  tliem 
and  to  make  post-mortem  examinations ;  they 
have  a  great  pathological  interest. 

440.  I  think  I  am  right  in  understanding  that 
the  fee  for  medical  students  is  not  uniform  ?— -It 
is  not  uniform  in  London. 

441.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be? — It  was  more  uniform  20  or  25  years  ago, 
but  on  discussion  amongst  the  different  schools 
it  was  found  that,  while  several  of  the  medical 
schools  in  London  were  opposed  to  increasing 
the  fees  of  students,  some  of  the  leading  hospitals 
felt  justified  in  increasing  them,  on  account  of  the 
superior  advantages  they  ofi^'ered  to  students. 

Earl  Cat  heart. 

442.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  upon  this  point,  of 
utilising  the  poor-law  infirmaries  (I  think  we 
were  led  to  understand  there  are  12,000  beds 
belonging  to  the  ])Oor-law  infirmaries)  for  teach- 
ing and  other  purposes,  and  also  to  benefit  the 
infirmaries  by  ;ietting  superior  medical  men  to 
them  ? — I  believe  one  or  two  of  the  infirmaries 
have  adopted  a  plan  of  appointing  from  the 
medical  schools  one  or  tv\o  young  medical  men  to 
keep  a  record  and  pathological  notes  of  the  most 
interesting  class  of  cases,  and  also  to  make  post- 
mortem examinations.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  clerical  work  to  be  done  by  the 
medical  superintendents  of  these  infirmaries,  and 
that  takes  up  not  only  his  time  but  also  the  time 
of  his  assistant.    It  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
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in  fact,  for  all  the  infirmaries  if  such  a  plan  was 
generally  adopted  ;  and  then  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  allow  some  visiting  surgeon  or 
visiting  physician  to  take  a  small  class  of  students 
to  see  the  cases  in  tiie  infirmaries  from  time  to 
time. 

443.  In  fact,  the  clinical  teaching  in  the  poor- 
law  infirmaries  would  lead  very  much  to  the 
elevation  of  the  treatment  generally  in  those 
infirmaries  ;  it  would  introduce  medical  men  of 
eminence  if  there  were  clinical  teaching  in  those 
infirmaries  ? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

444.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy  and  difficulty  connected  witli  this  ques- 
tion, might  it  not  be  desirable,  without  intro- 
ducing clinical  teaching  generally  as  in  a  general 
hosi)ital,  to  make  some  arrangement  by  uhich 
the  more  important  cases  miglit  be  looked  at 
before  attempting  to  extend  t;he  system  further  ? 
■ — Quite  so  ;  I  think  that  would  be  very  neces- 
sary ;  but,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  that  these 
places  would  be  very  attractive  to  the  mass  of 
medical  students  in  London.  The  medical  schools 
are  situated  in  the  centre  of  London,  and  most 
of  the  infirmaries  are  in  the  suburbs,  two  or 
three  miles  away.  The  infirmary  in  most  con- 
nection with  my  hospital,  for  instance,  is  more 
than  two  miles  away  from  it;  students  would  not 
care  about  journeying  there  continually,  nor 
would  the  medical  stall' care  about  doing  it;  but, 
possibly,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  staff, 
if  he  had  permission,  might  take  a  small  class 
with  iiim  from  time  to  time. 

445.  But  you  see  no  impossibility  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  guardians  establishing 
some  arrangement  which,  in  special  ca^es,  might 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  professio:)  of  seeing 
these  particular  cases? — I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not ,  they  have  already  allowed 
medical  students  to  visit  in  connection  with  the 
infectious  hospitals;  that,  however,  is  under 
another  jurisdiction,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

446.  But  still  they  are  poor-law  cases? — They 
are  poor- law  cases. 

447.  So  that  they  are  analogous  ?— Yes. 

Lord  Monhsivell. 

448.  You  said  that  you  do  not  consider  that 
the  hospital  benefits  are  taken  advantage  of  as  a 
rule  by  those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  :  do  you 
make  any  inquiries  at  the  homes  of  the  people  to 
find  out  their  circumstances? — No,  we  do  not 
make  any  inquisition  at  all.  I  think  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  with  the  patient,  and  not  with 
those  who  are  treatiTio-  him. 

449.  Then  you  only  know  from  what  they  tell 
vou  themselves? — And  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance. 

450.  Who  distributes  these  cards  for  out- 
patients?— They  are  distributed  on  the  medical 
side  by  an  advanced  medical  student  in  the  first 
instance ;  they  are  all  distributed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician. 

451.  He  is  a  medical  student  you  can  tho- 
F  roughly 
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roughly  rely  upon  ? — A  medical  student  we  can 
thoroughly  rely  upon ;  but,  besides  that,  before 
any  patients  are  sent  away  without  cards,  the 
house  physician  sees  them,  and  if  any  of  them 
had  symptoms  which  he  thought  might  require 
attention  he  would  supply  them  with  cards. 

452.  So  that  sometimes  you  might  have  more 
than  your  40,  if  he  thought  any  had  been  im- 
properly sent  away? — Yes,  we  ;dlow  a  few 
more ;  for  instance,  during  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza it  went  up  to  60  a  day. 

453.  You  said  about  these  special  hospitals 
that  you  objected  to  the  great  ditficulty  placed 
by  them  in  the  way  of  getting  gratuitous  advice  ? 
— I  think  it  must  depend  upon  the  registration 
fee  they  require. 

454.  At  all  events  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
special  hospitals  that  does  not  exist  in  general 
hospitals,  in  getting  gratuitous  advice  ? — That 
is  so. 

455.  If  they  were  jmt  under  tlie  same  regula- 
tions as  to  getting  gratuitous  advice,  would  you 
still  have  the  same  objection  to  special  hospitals? 
— No,  not  to  the  leading  special  hospitals.  I 
have  sent  patients  to  special  hospitals  myself; 
but  numerous  small  hospitals  have  sprung  up  in 
the  last  20  or  30  years,  to  the  great  cost  of 
general  charity  funds. 

456.  What  do  you  say,  for  instance,  t,o  the 
Cancer  Hospital  ;  I  suppose  it  is  eminently 
desirable  to  have  a  special  hospital  for  cancer; 
but  it  is  also,  I  suppose,  desirable  that  surgeons 
at  the  general  hospitals  should  see  cases  of 
cancer  ? — Yes.  For  one  case  admitted  into  the 
Cancer  Hosjoitai  there  will  be  half-a-dozen  or 
more  cases  admitted  into  the  general  hospitals. 

457.  And  that  would  apply  to  a  good  many  of 
these  special  diseases  besides  cancer  ? — To  all  of 
the  special  diseases.  A  hospital  for  incurable 
cases  of  cancer,  v/hich  is  what  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital is,  more  or  less,  is  a  most  valuable  asylum 
for  cancer  cases. 

458.  And  that  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
general  hospitals  ;  a  good  many  of  those  hospitals 
do  not  receive  such  cancer  cases  ?— Very  few  of 
the  general  hospitals  receive  hopeless  cases, 
unless  the  symptoms  are  particularly  urgent. 

459.  What  happens  to  the  hopeless  cases? — 
They  are  sent  away  home  again,  or  find  their 
way  to  the  infirmary  in  the  end. 

460.  You  said  that  old  students  sent  jjatients 
to  their  own  hospital.  I  gather  it  is  your 
opinion  that  this  practice  is  beneficial,  both  to 
the  old  students  and  to  the  hospital  ? — That  is 
so. 

461.  I  have  been  told  that  the  walls  in  the  old 
hospitals  get  soaked,  and  get  bad  for  surgical 
cases,  and  are  apt  to  produce  blood  poisoning  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  general  idea ;  and  measures 
have  been  taken  in  most  of  the  hospitals  to 
prevent  hospital  disease,  by  adopting  Professor 
Lister's  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds  ; 
that  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  hospitals  in 
rendering  them  more  healthy.  Such  diseases  as 
erysipelas  and  gangrene,  which  used  to  be  the 
pests  of  hospitals,  no  longer  exist,  or  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 


Lord  Monhsivell — continued. 

462.  But  they  do  exist,  I  suppose,  in  the  old 
hospitals  rather  more  than  in  those  built  more 
lately  ? — Not  necessarily  :  our  hospital  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  England,  and  we  have  no  diseases 
attributable  to  this  cause. 

463.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  the  precau- 
tions of  building  the  rooms  with  glazed  bricks, 
and  so  on,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  are  ;  1  do  not  think  you  should 
go  to  great  expense  with  hospitals  ;  they  are  not 
buildings  that  require  much  architectural  adorn- 
ment. Glazed  bricks  are  very  useful,  however, 
and  very  cleanly,  and  they  do  not  cost  so  very 
much  extra. 

Lord  Zniiche  of  Harync/worth. 

464.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  would 
suggest  that  a  license  should  be  taken  out  in 
future  before  any  new  hospitals  were  founded  ? 
-Yes.  _ 

465.  What  authority  do  you  suggest  shoula 
grant  these  licenses  ? — The  authority  does  not 
exist  at  present,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
Government  would  appoint  a  small  body, 
acquainted  with  philanthropic  work  in  general, 
who  could  control  and  moderate  the  management 
of  hospitals,  and  also  issue,  from  time  to  time,  an 
annual  report  of  the  way  in  which  the  different 
hosi^itals  were  conducted  ;  especially  as  to  the 
average  expense  of  each  occupied  bed,  which 
would  be  easily  ascertained,  and  which  would 
be  actually  a  guarantee  of  how  a  hospital  was 
conducted.  At  present  Ave  have  got  uothmg  of  the 
kind.  Hospitals  are  instituted  from  year  to  year 
which  are  actually  not  wanted  in  London,  and  with 
the  very  improved  provision  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  there  is  not  the  same  neces- 
sity for  hospitals  as  there  was  20  j^eai  s  ago.  All 
our  old  hospitals  were  instituted  when  there  was 
no  proper  pi-ovision  made  for  the  sick  poor  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  were  intended  really  for  the  poor. 
Now,  it  is  difficult,  as  1  said  before,  to  say  who  the 
poor  really  are.  I  said  that  the  hospitals  are  made 
use  of  chiefly  by  the  working  classes  and  very  pro- 
perly so  too,  1  think  ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting towards  their  support,  and  they  are  attempt- 
ing in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund,  a  penny  a-week  subscription 
amongst  all  the  warehouses  and  workshops  in  the 
metropolis,  which  I  understand  is  doing  very  well. 
The  sums  from  this  source  show  a  progressive 
annual  increase.  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
similar  arrangement  in  Glasgow  before  I 
arrived  in  London,  and  we  obtained  from  the 
warehousemen,  and  from  the  ships  in  the  river, 
and  from  the  public  works,  nearly  3,000  I.  a  year 
in  the  sha^ie  of  workmen's  subscriptions  to  the 
chief  hospital  there. 

Earl  Cadogan, 

466.  With  reference  to  these  additional  sub- 
scriptions, is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  and  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund 
have  acted  beneficially  or  the  reverse  on  the 
general  income  of  hospitals  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  follow  your  Lordship's  question. 

467.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  fact 
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of  this  money  being  collected  on  one  Sunday  and 
one  Saturday  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  interfered 
with  the  general  flow  of  charitable  contributions 
to  hospitals  ? — I  have  heard  many  connected  with 
hospitals  say  that  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
interfered  with  their  contributions  ;  I  do  not 
think  so  myself ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  mate- 
rially atfect  them.  Hospital  Sunday  Funds  and 
Hospital  Saturday  Fimd 8  are  in  operation  in  other 
towns  besides  liOndon.  Where  there  is  only  one 
institution  to  support,  the  peojjle  take  a  greater 
interest  in  it  than  the  people  in  London  can  take 
in  the  numerous  charities  of  London.  Eighty  or 
100  hospitals  of  ditferent  kinds  have  not  the  same 
hold  upon  the  community  as  a  single  hospital  in 
a  country  town  would  have.  People  in  London 
are  putting  in  their  money  in  a  haphazard  way 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
one  hospital ;  and  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  claims  of  hospitals 
with  reference  to  its  awards,  ignores  in  a  measure 
that  principle  of  self-help,  which  everyone  wishes 
to  see  characteristic  of  the  working  classes,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  would  be  fostered  if  they  were 
allowed  some  nominal  privileges,  similar  to  those 
extended  to  them  through  the  agency  of  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  in  supplying  them  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  hospitals,  &c. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngiooi'th. 

468.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  pi-event  the  starting  of  a 
new  hospital,  by  voluntary  subscribers  or  other- 
wise, if  they  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so? — I 
think  the  Government  or  some  body  ought  to 
have  power  to  do  so  ;  but  as  long  as  the  act  is  a 
voluntary  one,  and  a  benevolent  one,  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  not  have  power  to  carry  out  such 
a  reformation. 

469.  Then  what  would  be  the  object  of  the 
license? — The  only  object  would  be  this:  sup- 
posing the  Government  had  the  power  to  give  the 
license,  a  man  would  be  prohibited  from  leaving 
money  for  a  hospital  of  any  description,  a  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  big  toe,  for  instance ;  and  at 
present  nobody  could  prevent  his  trustees  from 
carrying  out  his  testamentary  disposition,  and 
founding  a  hospital  for  the  purpose. 

470.  You  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should,  if  they  thought  it  was  prejudicial  to 
existing  institutions,  have  power  to  prevent  the 
starting  of  any  such  hospital? — I  think  so;  some 
body  with  the  power  to  prevent  such  a  disposition 
of  charity. 

Eaid  of  Lauderdale. 

471.  With  regard  to  these  governors,  can  you 
tell  me  what  the  qualification  of  a  governor  is,  or 
how  their  election  is  regulated ;  1  mean  with 
regard  to  the  governors  of  your  particular  hos- 
pital?— There  is  no  special  qualification  required; 
they  do  not  requii-e  to  give  a  sixpence  to  the 
hospitwl. 

472.  Are  they  elected  ? — They  are  appointed 
by  the  bther  governors  when  vacancies  occur  in 
the  management. 

473.  How  was  the  oldest  of  the  governors  now 
on  your  board  appointed  ? — The  oldest  existing 
governor  we  have  on  our  board  is  the  Eight 
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Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  He  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1833,  because  at  that  time  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hospital  was  a  very  Conservative  one, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  rising  hope  at 
that  time  of  the  Conservative  party. 

474.  How  many  governors  have  you  now  ? — 
We  have  60. 

475.  And  what  number  of  those  are  Conser- 
vatives?— I  think  you  will  find  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  Conservatives. 

476.  How  were  the  original  governors  in  the 
first  instance  appointed ;  by  any  deed  or  trust? 
— Many  of  the  original  governors  were  appointed 
by  the  founder  of  the  hospital.  He  appointed  a 
number  of  trustees  to  manage  the  trust,  and  they 
continued  to  add  to  their  number  till  they  made 
the  number  up  to  60. 

47  7.  And  they  had  the  power  of  electing 
governors  to  keep  up  that  number? — Yes. 

478.  And  that  is  how  it  goes  on  now? — It  has 
gone  on  so  ever  since.  They  require  to  pay 
nothing  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  as  gover- 
nors, though,  as  a  fact,  they  have  been  large 
contributors  to  the  hospital  funds. 

479.  But  no  payment  is  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  being  a  governor ;  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  election  by  the  governors  themselves  to  fill  up 
a  vacancy  ? — That  is  all. 

480.  Then  I  understand  the  administrative 
staiFof  your  hospital  is  divided  into  two  portions. 
You  call  one  the  staff  and  the  other  the  non- 
staf}';  is  not  that  how  you  designate  them? — I 
call  all  the  medical  officers,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, the  stafl\ 

481.  And  are  they  paid  by  the  hospital? — 
They  are  paid  by  the  hospital. 

482.  Do  they  subsist  entirely  on  that  which  is 
paid  to  them  by  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  these  gen- 
tlemen are  among  the  first  medical  men  in 
Londt)n,  and  are  in  practice  in  the  West-end. 

483.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  staff  that  is 
paid  by  the  hospital  that  subsists  altogether  upon 
that  payment,  and  are  not  allowed  to  practise 
privately  ? — Not  at  all  ;  none  of  them.  There  is 
the  resident  staff,  but  they  are  only  resident 
each  for  a  few  months  at  a  time,  so  as  to  improve 
their  education  as  students. 

484.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
patients,  have  you  any  wards  or  beds  specially 
reserved  for  patients  that  are  admitted  on  pay- 
ment only  ? — Yes,  we  have  two  classes  of  paying 
patients.  I  explained  to  the  Committee  before 
that  we  allowed  patients  into  the  Avards  by  paying 
a  guinea  a  week. 

485.  You  said  that  they  "  may  "  pay  ? — They 
may  jiay  a  guinea  a  week,  and  we  have  generally 
from  20  to  30  either  paid  for  by  their  employers, 
by  their  own  friends,  or  by  themselves, 

486.  Is  that  a  compulsory  payment  or  a 
voluntary  payment  ? — That  is  a  voluntary  pay- 
ment. 

487.  But  those  beds  are  not  filled  up  unless 
you  have  patients  who  will  pay  voluntarily  to 
use  them  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  ;  I 
have  a  struggle  to  keep  them  vacant.  But, 
apart  from  that,  we  have  set  apart  a  part  of  the 
building,  as  had  previously  been  done  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  for  patients  able  to  pay  a 
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little  more,  three  guineas  a  week.  These  patients 
are  recommended  to  us  by  medical  men,  chiefly 
through  our  surgeons  for  operations,  and  if  they 
are  not  able  to  pay  ordinary  consultant's  fees, 
the  operations  are  performed  gratuitously. 

488.  I  hit  it  really  amounts  to  this  :  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  beds  reserved  that  can 
only  be  occupied  by  patients  who  pay  ? — There 
are  24  beds  of  that  description,  and  these  beds  are 
placed  in  compartments  almost  similar  to  private 
rooms. 

489.  With  regard  to  the  nurses,  I  understand 
that  there  are  nurses,  sisters,  lady  pupils  and  lady 
nurses? — No  lady  nurses,  lady  pupils. 

490.  Lady  pupils,  sisters  and  nurses?  —  Yes; 
many  of  the  nurses  are  ladies  all  the  same. 

491.  Are  those  three  classes  all  in  the  pay  of 
the  hospital ;  do  they  receive  payment  for  the 
services  rendered? — All,  except  the  lady  pupils. 

492.  Then,  in  addition  to  those,  you  have  what 
you  call  out-nurses,  have  you  not,  whom  you 
send  out  ?  —  Nearly  all  the  leading  hospitals 
within  the  last  few  years  have  established  private 
nursing  institutions  for  sending  out  nurses  to 
private  patients,  having  each  from  40  to  100 
nurses  attached  for  that  purpose.  After  serving 
for  two  or  three  years,  many  of  them  are  trans- 
ferred into  this  private  nursing  institution,  where 
they  have  no  lack  of  employment  from  private 
families,  from  medical  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  hospital,  and  by  others. 

493.  Is  their  number  limited  ? — No,  their 
number  is  not  limited  ;  we  are  izradually  in- 
creasing the  number. 

494.  When  they  are  not  employed,  do  they 
support  themselves  ? — They  are  supported  in  the 
institution,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  always 
employed. 

495.  How  are  they  supported  when  they  are 
not  emjjloyed? — They  come  back  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  there  is  always  accommodation  for  them. 

496.  And  they  are  supported  by  whom  ? — By 
the  Private  Nursing  Institution,  which  has  its 
accounts  entirely  separate  Crom  those  of  the 
hospital - 

497.  How  does  the  Private  Nursing  Institu- 
tion derive  its  funds  ? — A  portion  of  its  funds  is 
used  in  training  nurses  for  the  institution. 

498.  What  does  their  fund  consist  of;  how 
was  the  fund  established? — Some  of  the  gover- 
nors contributed  200/.  or  300/.  to  furnish  a  house 
in  a  street  adjoining  the  hospital  for  the  purpose. 

499.  Is  there  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  this 
institution  now  ? — Yes,  a  large  surplus ;  and 
every  hospital  which  has  adopted  the  system  has 
found  it  to  be  the  same. 

Chairman, 

500.  On  that  particular  question  of  the  fund 
of  this  home  for  nursing,  do  ihe  fees  of  these 
lady  pupils,  as  you  call  them,  that  go  to  your 
hospital,  go  to  that  fund  ? — No,  their  fees  go  to 
the  hospital ;  that  is  a  separate  affair  altogether 
from  the  Private  Nursing  Institution. 

Earl  of  Lnuderdale. 

501.  Going  now  to  out-patients,  you  say  that 
you  admit  40  out-patients  daily  ? — Forty  on  each 
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side  of  the  hospital,  medical  and  surgic^il ;  we 
admit  80  as  an  average  number. 

502.  And  you  have  two  medical  men  to  attend 
on  them  ? — Four  altogether,  two  surgeons  and 
two  physicians. 

503.  And  in  addition  to  those  40  they  have 
the  old  out-patients  as  well  ? — I'hose  who  have 
been  under  their  care  before. 

504.  And  is  there  any  discrimination  used 
with  regard  to  sending  those  out-patients  away  ? 
— A  patient  once  admitted  to  the  out  patient 
department,  he  or  she  continues  attending  till 
they  are  discharged. 

505.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  number  of 
the  old  out-patients  admitted  in  that  way.  There 
are  80  new,  and  how  many  old  ? — There  are 
about  400  people  that  attend  daily,  between  400 
and  500. 

506.  Then  in  round  numbers  about  400  are 
old  and  100  new  ? — Yes. 

507.  And  for  those  500  patients  you  have  four 
medical  men? — There  would  be  four  medical 
men. 

508.  Each  man,  therefore,  attends  on  125 
patients? — Yes,  but  most  of  these  patients  are 
simply  having  their  medicines  repeated. 

509.  i  am  merely  getting  the  average.  They 
are  in  attendance  for  four  hours  daily,  are  they 
not? — About  four  hours  daily. 

510.  So  that  each  medical  man  has  tibout  30 
patients  per  hour? — It  will  come  to  about  that. 

511.  So  that  he  has  only  two  minutes  to  give 
to  each  patient? — It  would  come  to  about 
that. 

Lord  Thring. 

512.  I  wish  to  tell  you  at  once  that  my 
questions  are  directed  to  ascertain  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  several  depart 
ments  of  the  iiospital.  And  first  of  all,  the 
governors,  as  I  understand  it,  as  lawyers  call  it 
co-opt,  they  choose  each  other? — They  choose 
each  other. 

513.  How  often  do  they  meet? — The  court  of 
governors  meets  every  three  months. 

514.  And  what  do  they  do;  what  are  their 
powers  generally  ? — They  seem  to  do  very  little^ 
m  connection  with  the  domestic  management  of 
the  hospital,  but  they  have  the  charge  of  the 
hospital  property,  the  estates,  and  any  changes 
which  occur  in  the  estates. 

515.  In  round  numbers,  what  is  the  endowed 
income  of  the  hospital? — The  endowed  income 
does  not  now  yield  more  than  25,000  /.  a  year 
from  landed  property. 

516.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  governors 
manage  25,000  /.  a  year  ? — They  do. 

517.  Who  Is  their  responsible  officer;  who 
really  manages  it?— The  treasurer  of  tlie  hos- 
pital. 

518.  How  is  that  done  ? — The  treasurer  must 
be  one  of  the  governors. 

519.  Is  he  a  paid  officer  ? — Not  a  paid  officer; 
an  honorary  officer. 

520.  Then  who  manages  the  estates  ? — We 
have  land  stewards  on  the  estates. 

521.  But  I  understood  you  that  the  governors 
manage  the  estates  ? — They  hear  the  reports  of 
their  agents  on  the  estates. 

522.  Do 
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522.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  internal 
management  of  the  hospital  at  all? — iMot  at 
all. 

523.  Do  you  report  to  them  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  ? — -I  report  to  them  every 
week  the  condition  of  the  hospital. 

524.  But  they  do  not  interfere? — Not  unless 
special  attention  is  directed  to  something. 

525.  Xow,  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
hospital  there  is  the  medical  staft'  and  the  non- 
medical staff? — Yes. 

526.  With  reoard  to  the  non-medical  staff,  who 
are  they,  and  wliat  do  they  do  ? —There  is  an 
accountant  Avho  keeps  the  books  of  tiie  hospital. 

527.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  non-medic?  1  staff? 
—  1  should  call  myself  the  head. 

528.  And  you  have  under  you  subordinate 
officers?  —  I  have  under  me  subordinate  officers. 

529.  Do  1  understand  that  you  are  responsible 
for  (I  am  using  the  term  advisedly)  the  non- 
medical administration  ot  the  hospital^'' — lam; 
and  for  the  medical  administration  also. 

530.  For  the  supply  of  provisions ? — Yes. 

531.  And  for  ascertaining  that  everytliing  is 
right  in  the  hospital ;  everything  connected  with 
2)rovisions  and  internal  administration? — I  am  at 
the  head  of  that  department 

532.  You  are  responsible  fur  that  only  ?  —  i  am 
responsible  to  the  governors. 

533.  The  o'overnors  do  not  interfere'^ — lam 
responsible  to  the  treasurer  as  well,  who  resides 
on  the  premises. 

534.  Does  he  ever  interfere  ? — -I  report  to  him 
the  condition  of  affairs  every  week. 

535.  Does  he  ever  interfere  ?  — He  would  inter- 
fere from  time  to  time. 

536.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospital,  what  does  that  consist  of? 
—The  medical  administration  would  consist  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  assistant  physi- 
cians and  assistant  surgeons. 

537.  Whut  physician.'^ ;  who  is  the  head  of 
them  ? — There  is  no  head  to  the  physicians  ;  there 
are  some  men  senior  to  others,  according  to  length 
of  service. 

538.  Is  there  no  jierson  at  all  responsible,  as 
head  uf  the  medical  staff,  for  the  administration 
of  the  hospital? — In  the  working  of  the  medical 
department  I  should  be  responsible  for  the 
medical  supervision  of  the  .hospital. 

539.  Then  do  1  understand  that  yov.  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  medical  as  well  as  for  the  non- 
medical supervision  of  the  hospital  ?  —  I  am. 

540.  Entirely  ? — Entirely. 

541.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  staff,  it 
consists,  as  I  understand  il,  of  visiting  surgeons, 
as  I  should  call  them,  but  you  call  them  senior 
surgeons  and  physicians,  and  resident  surgeons 
and  physicians,  and  the  nurses? — Yes. 

542.  Now,  supposing  pupils  misbehave  them- 
selves, Avho  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  of  the  young  men  in  the  hospital  ? — The 
dean  of  the  medical  school  is  partly  responsible. 

543.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  one  of  the  assistant 
physicians. 

544.  But  supposing  a  medical  student  mis- 
behaves himself  in  the  hospital ;  supposing  he 
misbehaves  himseli  to  the  nurse,  or  otherwise 
misconducts  hims.elf,  to  whom  is  he  responsible  ? 
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— It  is  brought,  under  my  notice  at  once,  and  re- 
l)orted  to  me. 

545.  Only  to  you  I — Only  to  me  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  the  matron. 

546.  You  are  responsible  for  that?— I  am. 

547.  Can  you  dismiss  him  for  it? — I  have  not 
that  power  ;  i  have  the  power  of  suspending  him, 
but  not  of  dismissing  him. 

548.  Who  has  the  power  of  dismissing  him  /  — 
The^  treasurer  would  have  the  power"  of  dis- 
missing him. 

549.  And  nobody  else  .' — And  nobody  else; 
he  would  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  medical  school. 

550  Then  do  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
head  of  the  medical  school  at  all  except  your- 
self; supposing  things  are  going  on  wrongly, 
I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  responsible 
head  bound  to  punish  them  by  dismissal  except 
yourself  ?  —  Tliere  is  no  responsible  head  except 
myself,  and  I  should  not  do  so  without  referring 
the  case  to  the  treasurer,  and  possibly  ti>  the 
officers  of  the  medical  school. 

551.  Whom  do  you  call  the  officers  of  the 
medical  school  ? — The  medical  committee. 

552.  And  who  are  the  medical  committee  ?— 
That  is  a  committee  nuide  up  of  the  medical 
officers  simply. 

553.  Supposing  you  have  got  to  try  a  pupil 
for  gross  misconduct  in  the  wards,  or  fur  other- 
wise misbehaving  himself,  who  tries  him  ? — He 
would  be  reported  to  me  in  the  first  instance, 
and  I  should  refer  the  matter  to  and  advise  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  hospital  how  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  him.  Such  a  thing,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  never  occurred. 

554.  Jhtt  if  you  and  the  treasurer  agreed  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  what  then  ? — Nothing 
more  would  be  said  about  it. 

555.  Now  then  with  respect  to  the  nurses,  what 
class  are  the  nurses?— Do  you  mean  what  class 
the  raw  material  is  taken  from  ? 

556.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  are  lady 
nurses  or  ordinary  nurses;  whether  they  are  of 
the  rank  of  ladies  or  ordinary  nurses,  or  partly 
one  and  partly  the  oiher?  — They  are  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other.  They  are  taken  from  the 
best  class  we  can  possibly  get. 

557.  Who  is  the  head  of  tlie  nurses?— The 
matron. 

558.  Has  the  matron  got  complete  control 
over  the  nurses  ? — No,  not  entire  control. 

559.  Who  has  ? — f  he  control  of  the  nurses 
I  have  to  do  with  as  well,  to  sanction  all  her 
arrangements.  In  the  case  f'f  every  person  she 
selects  as  a  nurse,  it  is  done  with  my  approval 
and  the  treasurer's  approval. 

560.  Y'ou  and  the  treasurer,  I  understand  you 
to  say,  are  at  the  head  of  the  nurses :  is  the  matron 
bound  to  obey  you  or  not? — I  should  not  interfere 
with  her  arrangements,  but  according  to  our  printed 
rules  she  cannot  select  nurses  or  do  anything  with 
them  without  my  sanction  and  approval. 

561.  Then  she  is  bound  to  obey  your — You 
may  say  so. 

562.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  lady 
nurses  and  ordinary  nurses,  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  persons 
who  are  admitted  as  nurses?  — If  a  suspicious 
circumstance  occurs  for  an}-  reason  
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563.  Supposing  you  have  a  number  of  lady 
nui'ses  or  ordinary  nurses  applying,  who  admits 
them  ? — They  are  admitted  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  matron. 

564.  But  has  the  matron  to  consult  you,  or 
may  she  admit  them  without  consulting  you  at 
all? — She  would  admit  them  without  consulting 
me,  but  report  to  myself  or  the  treasurer. 

565.  And  if  she  reports  can  you  override  her 
report  or  not? — If  any  circumstance  occurred  to 
make  it  necessary  of  course  we  have  that  power. 

566.  Then  you  are  responsible  for  that? — 
The  governors  look  to  me  as  responsible. 

567.  Then  with  regard  to  the  nurses,  bow  are 
they  fed  ;  where  do  they  dine  ? — They  dine  in  a 
hall  by  themselves ;  they  have  their  meals  at 
stated  intervals,  and  they  have  a  change  every 
day. 

568.  Do  the  lady  ])upils  and  the  ordinary 
nurses  dine  together? — The  lady  pupils  and  the 
ordinary  nurses  dine  in  the  same  hall,  but  the 
lady  pupils  occupy  a  table  at  the  head  of  the 
hall;  they  are  supplied  with  chairs,  and  the 
ordinary  nurees  have  only  forms. 

569.  Are  there  no  lady  nui'ses  ? — There  are 
no  people  that  go  by  the  name  of  lady  nurses. 

570.  Then  the  lady  pupils  and  ordinary  nurses 
dine  together  ? — Yes. 

571.  Are  the  lady  pujwls,  as  you  call  them, 
asked  to  do  any  menial  services  or  not  ? — No 
nurse  in  the  hospital  is  asked  to  do  a  menial 
service. 

572.  Who  do  the  menial  services? — Another 
class  of  people  called  ward  maids  and  scrubbers. 

573.  Then  nui'ses  are  a  distinct  class,  and  they 
do  no  menial  services  at  all? — Except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sick. 

574.  Then  Avith  regard  to  your  Institute  of 
Nurses,  I  understand  that  is  a  separate  institu- 
tion from  the  hospital  altogetiier  ? — That  is  so. 

575.  Then  with  regai'd  to  your  obstetric  out- 
service,  that  is  altogether  a  separate  institution  ? 
—  That  is  a  separate  institution  with  two  qualified 
yo  mg  men  residing  in  the  hospital. 

576.  But  it  is  conducted  altogether  outside 
the  hospital  management  ? — Not  altogether. 

577.  And  are  the  funds  of  the  hospital  applied 
to  that  portion  of  it,  or  are  they  not  ? — It  is 
conducted  at  no  expense. 

578.  It  supports  itself,  you  mean? — It  supports 
itself. 

579.  Independent  practically  except  for  what 
you  have  just  mentioned,  the  tv/o  young  men  ? 
— The  only  part  that  costs  us  any  money,  you 
may  sa}",  is  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  two 
young  gentlemen  employed  as  assistants. 

580.  Then  in  regard  to  the  administration,  in 
the  first  place  take  the  in-patients  ;  there,  again, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  admission  ultimately 
except  yourself  ? — The  surgeons  and  physicians 
who  recommend  them. 

581.  Supposing  you  disagree  with  the  surgeon 
or  physician  who  recommend  them,  can  you 
overrale  his  decision? — 1  do  not  think  I  have 
got  that  power. 

582.  Then  the  surgeons  and  physicians  who 
recommend  can  compel  you  to  admit  in-patients 
whether  your  like  it  or  no  ? — No  ;  if  1  have  not 
got  room  in  the  hospital  for  them  I  cannot  admit 
them  into  their  wards. 
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583.  If  there  is  room  in  the  hospital  the 
recommending  surgeon  or  the  recommending 
physician  can  compel  admission  ? — No,  he  cannot 
even  do  that. 

584.  Who  can  stop  it? — I  have  the  power  to 
stop  it. 

585.  That  is  the  question  I  asked  ? — I  think 
not,  exactly. 

586.  Then  with  regard  to  the  out-patients 
again,  I  do  not  understand  whether  there  is  any 
selection  ? — There  is  a  selection  made. 

587.  Who  makes  the  selection  ? — The  house 
physician. 

588.  And  he  does  it  on  his  own  responsibility  ? 
— He  does  it  on  his  own  responsibility. 

589.  Then  when  any  number  of  patients  come 
up,  in  50  or  100  cabs,  the  person  who  determines 
whether  they  shall  be  attended  to  or  not  is  the 
house  physician  ? — The  house  physician. 

590.  And  is  nobody  above  him  ;  you  cannot 
compel  him,  you  say? — The  assistant  physician 
is  above  him,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  cases. 

591.  Then  the  answer  is,  that  the  house 
physician  selects  them  ? — Yes. 

592.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  licences,  I 
understand  you  to  wish  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  subscribers  to 
a  hospital,  of  their  own  accord  and  out  of  their 
own  means,  establishing  a  hospital ;  because 
you  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  decide 
whether  there  are  hospitals  enough  or  not  already 
in  London  ? — Quite  so. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

593.  If  you  had  any  serious  difficulty  arising 
from  misconduct,  should  you  report  it  to  the 
governors? — I  should  i-eport  it  to  the  treasurer 
in  the  first  instance. 

594.  But  should  you  report  it  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  governors  ? — No. 

595.  Therefore  the  governors,  in  point  of  fact, 
exercise  no  control  over  the  institution  at  all ; 
they  are  mere  dummies  ? — I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  them  entirely  dummies ;  they  have 
to  endorse  everything  that  is  done  by  the 
treasurer  at  certain  meetings;  if  they  do  not 
apjirove  they  have  the  power  always  to  inter- 
fere. 

596.  They  control  the  estate,  you  told  us  ? — 
Yes. 

597.  But,  as  regards  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  has  there  ever  been,  in  your  recollection, 
any  instance  of  their  interfering  or  being  asked 
about  it? — Yes  ;  10  or  12  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  disturbance  at  Guy's  Hospital  relative 
to  the  nursing  question,  and  the  governors  had 
great  trouble  at  that  time  in  bringing  things  to 
a  satisfactory  issue. 

598.  Then  the  correct  answer  to  my  question 
would  be,  that  any  case  of  serious  misconduct  or 
difficulty  in  the  hospital  would  be  reported  to  the 
governors  ? — Yes. 

599.  And  they  would  be  called  upon  to  decide? 
To  discuss  the  question. 

Lord  Thriinj. 

600.  With  respect  to  your  accounts,  who 
audits  them  ? — They  are  audited  by  a  regular 
accountant,  a  chartered  accountant. 

601.  Whom 
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601.  Whom  is  he  appointed  by? — He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  body. 

602.  What  power  has  he  ? — To  investigate  the 
books  and  draw  up  the  statement  in  my  hand. 

603.  j^nd  is  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the 
governors  if  he  disapproves  of  any  account? — 
Surely  it  is  his  duty  to  report  that  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

604.  And  is  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
report  to  the  governors? — If  there  was  anything 
very  serious  he  would  do  so. 

605.  But  you  mean  it  is  in  the  treasurer's 
judgment,  whether  he  reports  to  the  governors  ? 

-Yes. 

Chaii-mmi. 

606.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  would  not 
prefer  the  accountant  to  deal  with  the  financial 
position  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

607.  With  respect  to  the  examination  of 
patients ;  are  they  all  examined  in  the  presence 
of  a  class ;  supposing  the  doctor  is  examining  a 
patient,  what  course  does  he  take  ? — The  patients 
are  examined  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

608.  With  a  class  ? — He  has  always  a  number 
of  pupils  going  round  with  him,  and  they  are 
under  the  special  care  of  the  senior  students. 

609.  Do  you  always  have  a  post-mortem 
examination  when  a  patient  dies  ? — In  nearly 
every  case. 

Earl  of  LMiidcrdale. 

610.  You  spoke  of  an  infirmary  being  attached 
to  the  hospital  in  the  earlier  part  of  your 
evidence  ?^ — ^I  said  it  was  two  miles  distant ;  the 
union  infirmary. 

611.  Is  that  infirmary  a  distinct  institution  of 
itself,  or  is  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  hospital  ? — It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  hospital;  it 
is  the  infirmary  of  the  union  I  was  referring  to. 

612.  I  think  you  said  it  was  "  attached  "  to  the 
hospital  ? — 1  am  sorry  if  I  said  so  ;  I  should  not 
have  used  that  word. 

Earl  Cathcurt. 

613.  Were  you  yourself  ever  surcharged  by 
the  auditor  ? — Never. 

Chairman. 

614.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  the 
question  at  the  beginning ;  would  you  kindly  tell 
us  what  your  exact  position  and  title  at  Guy's 
Hospital  is  ? — Medical  supex'intendent. 

615.  And  in  that  position  you  appear  to  me  to 
be,  under  the  treasurer,  fully  responsible  for 
everytiiing  that  occurs  in  the  hospital  ? — That 
is  so. 

616.  Now  in  regard  to  these  students,  have 
you  a  body  called  the  medical  committee  ? — 
There  is  a  body  called  the  medical  committee. 

617.  Supposing  that  some  outbreak  occurred 
among  the  students,  or  some  a:entleman  conducted 
hnnself  very  ill,  that  case  would  come  in  the  first 
place  before  the  medical  committee? — It  \vould 
come  under  my  notice  first,  being  resident  on  tlie 
premises. 
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618.  Would  it  be  referred  by  you  to  the 
medical  committee  ? — Not  necessarily.  If  it  were 
a  question  of  discipline  it  would  be  referred  by 
me  to  the  treasurer. 

619.  But  he  notbeingoneof  the  medical  body  of 
the  hospital,  would  you  not  refer  that  case  to  the 
medical  committee  ? — No  ;  not  if  it  was  a  case  of 
Yrnre  discipline. 

620.  And  then  you  would  advise  the  treasurer 
as  to  how  to  act  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

621.  Is  the  treasurer  appointed  yearly,  oris  it 
a  permanent  appointment? — it  is  a  permanent 
a})pointment. 

Earl  Spencer. 

622.  How  often  does  he  attend  at  the  hospital  ? 
—  He  lives  in  the  hospital;  he  has -got  a  house 
there ;  in  all  ihe  endowed  hospitals  the  same  rule 
applies.  The  treasurer  of  Gruy's  lives  a  good  deal 
in  the  country  as  well. 

Chairman. 

623.  Have  you  the  appointment  of  all  the  head 
servants  in  the  hospital,  the  cook,  the  steward, 
the  housekeeper,  and  so  on? — The  appointment 
of  the  clerks  and  pharmacists,  and,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  male  officials  is  under  me,  but  these  must 
be  all  ratified  by  the  treasurer. 

624.  But  as  regards  the  head  servants  like  the 
housekeeper  and  the  cook  ? — That,  lies  in  effect, 
with  the  matron  in  a  great  measure,  and  she 
would  report  to  me  or  the  treasurer  whom  she 
had  appointed. 

625.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  very  much 
strengthen  your  hands  if  you  had  a  weekly  board 
or  committee?  —  Very  much  indeed.  No  insti- 
tutions are  conducted  so  well  as  those  in  which 
a  board  of  governors  meet  weekly,  and  are 
cognisant  of  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
the  hospital.  It  strengthens  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  put  in  authority  in  institutions  very 
much. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

626.  That  is  your  Scotch  experience  ?  — That 
is  ray  Scotch  experience,  and  also  my  English 
experience  of  other  hospitals. 

Chairman. 

627.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  strongly  as 
you  can,  that  you  would  like  to  have  a  weekly 
board  ? — Yes. 

628.  To  which  you  could  apply  at  any  moment  ? 
— Yes.  In  the  large  hospitals  associated  with 
medical  schools  the  medical  element  has  a  tend- 
ency to  have  an  overpowering  and  overshadowing 
influence  upon  the  executive ;  that  is  felt  at  most 
of  our  public  institutions. 

629.  That  body  would  also  have  the  appointing 
of  all  these  different  medical  officer's  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  committee  ? — ■ 
Quite  so. 

630.  And  the  appointment  of  the  servants  ?: — 
Yes.  The  final  appointment  of  every  one  lies  with 
the  treasurer,  and,  among  others,  the  resident 
medical  staff,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical    committee.     Physicians  and  surgeons 
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are  appointed  to  the  hospital  b}-  the  treasurer 
and  by  the  general  court  of  governors,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  stafi'. 

Earl  of  Kimherhy . 

631.  In  point  of  fact  the  treasurer  represents 
the  whole  court  of  governors? — Yes;  he  repre- 
sents the  body  of  governors,  but  appointments  to 
such  offices  as  those  of  physician  and  surgeon  to 
the  hospital  must  be  made  by  the  general  body 
of  governors. 

Chairman. 

632.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  how  the 
medical  committee  was  constituted  ? — It  is  con- 
stituted of  members  of  the  medical  staff. 

633.  Now  with  regard  to  these  assistant  phy- 
sicians, these  young  men,  are  they  members  of 
that  committee  ? —  A  certain  number  of  them,  I 
fancy,  are  members  of  the  committee. 

634  But  perhaps  you  would  rather  have  that 
gone  into  by  some  member  of  the  medical  com- 
mittee ? — I  would  much  rather. 

635.  Do  you  keep  any  beds  unoccupied  per- 
manently for  cases  of  emei'gency  ? — We  are 
forced  to  have  a  certain  number  of  beds  always 
vacant.  You  will  find  that  is  the  case  in  all  the 
hospitals;  that  there  are  15  or  20  per  cent., 
perhaps,  of  beds  always  vacant  for  cases  of 
emergency  and  other  requirements  of  the  hos- 
l^ital. 

Eai-1  Spencer. 

636.  With  regard  to  the  governors,  have  the 
governors  any  system  of  committees  ? — I  men- 
tioned before  that  there  was  a  committee  held 
once  a  month,  of  which  committee  two  members 
of  the  medical  staff  are  members,  and  four  or  five 
of  the  governors. 

637.  But  they  do  not  have  a  building  com- 
mittee, a  finance  committee,  and  so  on  ? — No,  we 
have  nothing  of  that  Ivind.  This  committee  I 
refer  to  is  called  a  taking-in  committee,  which 
takes  up  the  medical  and  nursing  questions  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  further 
than  recommend  certain  alterations  or  certain 
suggestions  to  the  court  of  governors,  which 
meets  every  three  months. 

638.  Have  they  anything  to  do,  for  instance, 
with  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  house ; 
that  does  not  go  before  a  committee  of  governors, 
as  I.  understand  you? — It  must  go  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  governors  before  it  can  be  carried 
out. 

639.  Would  it  go  before  the  monthly  com- 
mittee?-No;  it  is  not  a  medical  arrangement, 
or  nursing  arrangement ;  it  Avould  go  before  the 
general  court  of  governors. 

64U.  And  how  often  do  they  meet?— -Every 
three  months. 

Chairman. 

641.  Are  these  two  functions  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  hospital  and.  the  medical 
administration  kejot  quite  separate? — In  a  great 
measure,  but  they  are  continually  overlapping. 

Earl  Cat  heart. 

642.  Have  you  any  quorum  in  the  court  of 
governors  1 — Yes ;  the  court  of  committees  re- 
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quires  a  quorum  of  seven;  this  body  that  meets 
every  three  mouths. 

643.  But  the  court  of  governors  ;  is  there  any 
particular  number  of  the  governors  to  constitute 
a  quorum  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  is,  but  I  cannot 
say  how  many ;  I  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  oo\ernors. 

Chuirmxm. 

644.  There  are  trustees  of  this  property  ?  

The  governors  are  trustees  of  Guv's  property: 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  trustees  of  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Earl  Spencer. 

645.  If  you  do  not  attend  the  committee,  who 
is  there,  as  a  permanent  official,  to  bring  the 
business  before  the  governors  ? — The  treasurer 
takes  the  chair  at  those  meetings  in  the  abselice 
of  the  president. 

C It  airman. 

646.  Have  you  any  convalescent  homes  at- 
tached to  Guy's  Hospital  ? — No,  we  have  no 
convalescent  homes  attached  to  Guy's  Hospital ; 
we  find  the  want  of  some  place  that  people  could 
go  to  who  are  sent  out  long  before  they  are  well ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  if  we  had  some  sort  of  a  home  of  rest 
in  London  for  these  people,  such  as  they  have  in 
New  York.  As  a  rule  patients  are  discharged 
long  before  they  are  able  to  return  to  work,  and 
it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  for  us  in 
London  to  have  some  house  of  recoverj'  which 
they  could  go  to.  Of  course  the  su])plementaiy 
places  of  that  kind,  the  convalescent  homes,  have 
become  now  very  numerous.  It  is  a  very  great 
tax  upon  a  hospital  to  establish  a  convalescent 
home  in  connection  with  it.  One  or  two  of  the 
hospitals  happen  to  have  them  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  Guy's  is  affiliated  to  some  fivte  or 
six  different  convalescent  homes  to  which 
it  subscribes  a  certain  amount,  and  it  is 
very  much  cheaper  to  do  so  than  to  build  a 
separate  home  and  maintain  it.  For  instance, 
the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution  has 
thi'ce  homes  attached  to  it,  on  •  at  the  sea- 
side, and  one  at  Walton-on-Thames,  and  one 
at  Kingston  ;  and  there  is  a  convalescent  fund 
at  the  hospital  which  enaldes  us  to  purchase 
convalescent  tickets  at  the  rate  of  7  s  a  week. 
The  charoe  being  only  \s.  a  day,  we  could  not 
possibly  maintain  a  house  at  the  same  rate. 

647.  I  suppose  you  have  numerous  orders 
given  you  for  the  convalescent  homes  ? — We 
appeal  for  them  ;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
several  hundred  patients  annually  to  convalescent 
homes  both  at  the  seaside  and  inland.  W  e  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  keep 
several  beds  always  going  for  Guy's  patients,  and 
with  other  homes  we  have  done  the  same.  The 
patients,  however,  all  prefer  the  seaside  homes  to 
the  inland  homes,  and  it  is  an  enormous  boon  to 
them  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  the  seaside. 

648.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  lay 
before  the  Committee : — I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  special  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to. 

649.  You 
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Lord  Mtoihswell. 

649.  You  say  that  in  34  years  you  have  never 
brouffht  the  conduct  of  a  medical  student  before 
the  treasurer  ;  what  steps  have  you  taken  in 
cases  of  misconduct ;  your  statement  was,  that 
you  had  never  in  the  course  of  all  that  time 
broughi  the  conduct  of  a  medical  student  before 
the  ti'easurer  ? — 1'hat  there  had  never  been  any 
very  dreadful  act  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  students. 

650.  Not  such  as  to  require  reference  to  the 
treasurer? — JNot  such  as  made  it  necessary  to 
discharge  them,  or  even  to  rusticate  them  from 
the  hospital. 

651.  Have  you  ever  brought  the  conduct  of  a 
medical  student  before  the  medical  council  ? — I 
have  never  done  so. 

652.  You  have,  in  point  of  fact,  yourself  de- 
cided in  every  case  of  misconduct? — No;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  medical  men  may  have 
come  to  some  decision  in  cases  that  did  not  come 
under  my  cognisance. 

653.  But  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under 
your  cognisance  you  have  decided  yourself? — 
Along  with  the  treasurer ;  I  have  mentioned  to 
him  every  circumstance  that  has  occurred.  I 
meant  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  punish  the 
students,  but  to  remonstrate  with  them. 

654.  You  said  it  had  never  been  necessary  to 
bring  the  conduct  of  a  medical  student  before  the 
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treasurer  ;  now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  brought  the  conduct  of  a  medical  student 
before  the  treasurer  ?—F'requently  I  have  done 
so,  but  not  with  the  object  of  punishing  him. 

655.  In  fact,  you  never  have  had  to  dismiss, 
or  even  to  rusticate  ?  —  Never  to  dismiss  or 
rusticate. 

656.  What  is  fhe  strongest  step  you  have  taken 
in  regard  to  medical  students  ? — The  strongest 
steps  have  been  to  confine  them  to  certain  ho'urs, 
and  to  prevent  other  students  from  visiting  them 
in  their  rooms  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  those  living  outside  of  the  hospital, 
only  with  respect  to  those  who  live  inside. 

657.  But  those  who  live  outside  have  nobody 
to  control  them  ? — Nobody  to  control  them  out- 
side. 

Lord  Thrhifi. 

658.  I  thought  you  told  me  that  if  they  mis- 
behaved in  the  hospital  ihey  would  tome  before 
you  ?— So  they  would  be  reported  to  me  if  their 
conduct  is  bad  in  the  hospital. 

659.  But  out  of  the  hospital  you  have  no 
control  ? — Out  of  the  hospital  I  have  no  control 
over  them  at  all. 

Chairman. 

660.  Have  you  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
raise  ? — No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  timothy  HOLMES  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

661.  You  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  staff  of  St.  George's  Hospital?  —  Yes. 

662.  How  long  have  you  been  at  that  hospital? 
— I  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  1861,  and 
reyisfned  as  full  surgeon  in  1887.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  active  staff  there  26^  years. 

663.  You  were  also,  were  you  not,  the  surgeon 
in  chief  of  the  police  force  for  a  number  of  years? 
—Yes. 

664   How  long  was  that? — Twenty  years. 

665.  Are  you  a  member  cif  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

666.  And  the  joint  author  of  a  report  fur- 
nished to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  hospitals  of 
the  United  Kingdom?— Yes,  in  1863. 

667.  And  you  are  now  consulting  surgeon  at 
St.  George's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

668.  The  question  that  I  wish  you  to  direct 
your  evidence  to  particularly  is  the  growth  of 
the  out-patient  department,  as  opposed  to  the 
internal  administi'ation  of  St.  George's  ;  you  do 
not  wish  to  speak  about  the  interna)  adminis- 
tration ? — I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  speak  about 
it  if  you  wish  to  question  me  about  it;  but  if 
you  are  going  to  have  any  of  the  officers,  such  as 
the  treasui-er  or  secretary,  before  you,  he  will 
speak  with  more  authority. 

669.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  those 
officers  before  us,  and  we  will  wait  till  they  come 
before  asking  questions  on  the  internal  adminis- 
tration. Now,  as  regards  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  hospital  system  or  not? — For  medical 
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purposes  certainly.  It  is  no  necessary  part  of 
the  hospital  system  for  the  purposes  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  public  health. 

670.  You  think  there  would  be  no  hardship  on 
the  public  if  there  were  no  out-patieni;  depart- 
ment?— Not  the  least. 

671.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more  fully? 
— Those  patients  Avho  are  unable  to  pay  for 
themselves  would  be  provided  for  under  Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy's  Act  at  the  poor-law  dispen- 
saries; and  those  patients  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  themselves  might  form  clubs  or  j^rovident 
dispensaries,  by  means  of  which  they  would 
obtain  treatment  at  their  own  houses.  There 
was  no  out-patient  department  100  years  ago  in 
any  hospital  in  England,  as  far  as  I  know ; 
certainly  there  was  not  at  St.  George's  or  St. 
Bartholomew's. 

672.  And  liow  did  your  out-patient  depart- 
ment first  commence  ;  was  it  for  taking  care  of 
in-))atients  after  they  had  left  the  hospital  ? — 
Yrs  ;  there  Avere  always  out-patients  who  were 
discharged  in-patients;  they  are,  of  course,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  ti'eatment  of  the  cases  ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  treatment  of  out-jjatients  from 
the  public  commenced,  roughly  speaking,  some- 
thing between  80  and  60  years  ago  ;  so  I  have 
heard. 

673.  Then  the  cases  which  come  to  your  out- 
patient department  are  not  in  their  nature  of 
such  an  urgent  character  that  any  great  harm 
would  follow  from  delay  whilst  investigation 
was  being  made  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 

G  a  patient 
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a  patient  should  apply  directly  as  an  out-patient 
to  the  hospital  before  having  passed  through 
some  previous  medical  consultation,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  patient  comes  to  a  consulting  surgeon 
or  to  a  consulting  physician.  In  that  case  he 
comes  by  the  intervention  of  his  ordinary  medical 
attendaur,  usually  speaking,  and  generally  writes 
and  fixes  an  appointment  with  the  consultant 
befoi'ehand.  >So  it  might  be  with  the  out-patient 
of  a  hospital. 

674.  Do  the  out-])atients  come  in  very  large 
numbers  to  St.  George's  ? — They  do  not  come 
to  St.  George's  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  one 
of  the  Borough  hospitals,  or  to  a  central  one  like 
St.  Bartholomew's ;  but  they  used  to  come  to 
St.  Geoi'o-e's  in  much  lararer  numbers  than  we 
could  conveniently  see  in  any  reasonable  time, 
and  therefore  Ave  fixed  a  limit  on  their  number. 

675.  Is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  come  in 
large  numbers  because  St.  George's  happens  to 
be  in  a  rich  district? — And  because  on  two  sides 
there  are  open  spaces.  St.  George's  is  not 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  crowded  district 
as  St.  Bartholmew's  is,  but  there  are  large  spaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  entirely  vacant. 

676.  It  is  not  from  the  want  of  any  sympathy 
or  belief  in  the  hosjjital  that  the}"  do  not  come 
m  larger  numbers  ?-— No. 

677.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at 
St.  George's  the  pressure  is  not  so  very  great? 
— We  limit  the  rumber  to  15  medical  and  15 
surgical  patients  on  each  day ;  I  mean  new 
patients  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  patients  now 
are  discharged  after  six  weeks'  treatment. 

678.  Do  you  mean  by  "discharged"  whether 
cured  or  not? — They  would  obtain  a  fresh  letter 
if  they  were  not  cured  ;  if  the  medical  officer 
wished  to  see  them  again  they  would  obtain  a 
fresh  letter. 

679.  You  do  not  treat  any  out-patient 
without  a  letter? — I  mean  by  "letter"  a  ticket 
of  admission.  We  have  no  subscribers'  lettei's 
for  out-patients. 

680.  Who  would  give  that  ticket? — The 
porter,  who  presides  over  such  things. 

681.  It  does  not  come  necessarily  from  a 
subscriber  to  the  hospital?  —  Our  subsci'ibeis 
have  no  letters  for  out-patients. 

682.  If  you  limit  the  number  of  visits,  then 
the  time  which  the  surgeons  and  physicians  give 
to  these  patients  is  not  so  very  short,  not  so 
hurried? — No;  they  have  fair  time  to  use  the 
case  for  purposes  of  insti'uction  of  their  students, 
I  believe.  This  system  has  been  introduced 
since  I  saw  out-patients. 

683.  Do  they  have  to  wait  very  long  there  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

684.  As  I  understand  from  you,  two  of  the 
principal  objections  to  the  out-patient  system 
which  have  been  stated  to  us,  the  detention  of 
the  patients,  and  the  very  hurried  nature  of  the 
visits,  do  not  apply  at  St.  George's: — No, 
certainly  not. 

685.  Have  you  got  any  remedy  to  suggest  for 
this  out-patient  department  ? — I  should  like  to 
make  the  out-patient  department  more  a  con- 
sultative department,  as  it  is  in  France,  and  as  it 
used  to  be  in  Scotland ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
patient  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  by  some 
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medical  authority,  that  he  should  obtain  his 
ticket  of  admission  on  a  day  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  he  attends,  and  that  he  should  receive 
then  nothing  necessarily  except  the  consultation; 
that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  and  the  prescription 
which  any  of  us  would  obtain  from  any  physician 
or  surgeon  that  we  consulted.  Then,  if  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  out-patients  thought 
that  the  case  was  one  suitable  for  treatment  and 
useful  for  instruction,  he  might  keep  that  patient 
for  permanent  treatment  at  the  hospital ;  if  he 
thought  otherwise,  he  would  send  him  back  to 
the  person  who  sent  \\\m  there,  with  his  opinion 
and  his  advice. 

686.  You  do  not  charge  any  fee  at  St.  George's 
to  out-patients? — No;  nor  at  any  other  hospital 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  except  at  Guy's. 

687.  But  do  they  make  them  pay  for  their 
physic  at  St.  George's? — No. 

688.  Do  they  make  them  pay  for  the  bottle 
that  they  take  away  ? — I  fancy  they  bring  their 
own  bottles.  Possibly  the  porter  may  have  some 
bottles  to  sell  them  if  they  do  not  bring  their 
bottles,  but  I  think  they  bring  their  own. 

689.  But  they  have  to  produce  their  own 
bottles  ? — Yes. 

690.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you,  that  this 
out-patient  department  is  most  necessary  for 
teaching  purposes  ? — It  is  very  necessary  for 
teaching  purposes. 

691.  Did  you  sign  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ? — Yes. 

692.  And  do  you  generally  agree  with  that 
petition  ?^ — Entirely  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  drew  it  up. 

693.  And  do  you  also  agree  with  what  it  says 
about  the  special  hospitals  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  agree  generally.  I  have  not  the  passage 
to  which  you  refer  in  my  mind  just  now. 

694.  I  will  look  that  out  afterwards,  but  let 
me  ask  you  this  now :  is  it  your  opinion,  with 
regard  to  these  special  hospitals,  that  if  about 
half  of  them  were  shut  up  the  public  would  be 
none  the  worse  off? — I  think  they  would  be 
better  off. 

695.  How  ? — Because  they  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  subscribe  to  institutions  which  are  super- 
fluous. 

696.  I  mean  that  part  of  the  public  seeking 
medical  relief ;  would  they  be  worse  off  ?— There 
are  departments  at  all  the  general  hospitals  for 
all  special  diseases ;  for  all  diseases,  such  as  the 
diseases  of  the  ear,  the  larynx,  and  so  on  ;  there 
are  departments  at  all  general  hospitals. 

697.  And  do  yuu  consider  that  the  accom- 
modation in  those  general  hospitals  would  be 
sufficient,  supposing  that  a  large  number  of 
these  special  hospitals  were  suppressed? — Quite 
sufficient  for  all  persons  who  really  are  entitled 
to  gratuitous  treatment. 

698.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  waj' 
in  which  these  special  hospitals  sometimes  com- 
mence their  existence  ? — Well,  some  of  them  are 
merely  speculations;  they  are  called  hospitalsy 
but  they  are  really  places  that  are  set  up  by 
certain  practitioners,  some  of  them  qualifiied  and 
some  of  them,  I  believe,  not,  for  the  reception  of 
their  own  private  patients,  and  they  are  main- 
tained out  of  the  funds  of  these  practitioners 

themselves; 
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ithemselves ;  they  are  not  hospitals  in  any  sense 
of  the  term. 

699.  But  commercial  speculations? — ^They  are 
merely  speculations.  Others  are  hospitals,  but 
they  were  originally  set  up,  as  Dr.  Steele  said  just 
now,  by  practitioners  who  wanted  to  get  patients 
of  these  various  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  themselves  into  public  notice.  They 
have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  subscribers, 
and  they  are  hospitals  no  doubt,  and  take  in 
persons  from  the  general  public,  not  the  patients 
of  individuals.  Others  again,  of  course,  are 
started  from  perfectly  genuine  motives,  perfectly 
benevolent  motives  ;  but  are  unnecessary,  be- 
cause other  and  more  efficient  institutions  would 
do  their  work.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
special  hospitals  which  are  exceedingly  viseful 
and  -valuable  institutions. 

700.  But  the  function  of  special  hospitals  has 
rather  passed  away  now,  has  it  not?— Entirely 
since  the  foundation  by  the  general  establish- 
ments of  special  departments.  You  see  there 
are  two  classes  of  special  hospitals.  There  are 
hospitals  for  special  classes  of  people  ;  like 
hospitals  for  children  and  hospitals  for  Jews ; 
those  are  sometimes  called  special  hospitals. 
Then,  again,  there  ai'e  hospitals  for  special  diseases. 

701.  Now,  for  instance,  of  course  we  under- 
stand also  that  the  Hospital  for  the  Eye,  at 
Moorfiekls,  is  a  special  hospital  ? — Yes. 

702.  And  the  Brompton  Chest  Hospital  would 
be  a  special  one? — Yes. 

703.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Moorfields  Hospital  or  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  which  are  special  ones,  should  be  shut 
up  ? — No.  The  Moorfields  Hospital  was  for  a 
long  while  a  great  school  of  ophthalmic  surgery, 
and  that  still  goes  on  ;  and  the  only  objection 
to  the  Chest  Hospital  is  that  patients  are  some- 
times discharged  before  they  are  cured  ;  that  is 
only  because  there  is  so  much  pressure  upon  them. 

704.  Do  yon  know  whether  in  these  chest 
hospitals  they  take  cases  of  other  diseases  than 
of  the  chest? — I  think  not.  The  hospital  at 
Brompton  was  not  founded  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs  only,  but  the  lungs  and  heart ;  but,  I 
believe,  they  do  not  take  any  other  class  of  cases, 
at  least  I  never  knew^  of  any  person  with  any 
other  class  of  disease  "roino-  into  it. 

705.  As  far  as  you  know,  cases  which  ought  to 
come  within  the  endoAvment  of  such  a  special 
hospital  as  the  Brompton  Hospital,  are  not  ex- 
cluded because  they  sometimes  have  cases  in 
them  which  ought  to  be  in  a  general  hospital  ?  — 
I  havc^4Jever  heard  of  such  cases. 

706.  Take  the  first  two  hospitals  upon  the  top 
of  page  16,  which  are  for  fistula  and  stone;  would 
not  those  diseases  be  as  well  treated  in  a  general 
hospital,  or  better  ? — Quite  as  well,  [  think,  or 
better. 

707.  And  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  would  they 
be  as  well  treated  at  a  general  hospital  as  at  a 
special  hospital  ?~I  think  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  a  hospital  for  paralysis.  I  think 
Dr.  Steele  spoke  of  a  number  of  cases  of  paralysis 
wliich  are  excluded  from  the  general  hospitals, 
which  are  often  the  objects  of  charity. 

708.  Then  would  not  a  paralytic  hospital  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  home  for  incurables  ? — A 
good  deal ;  but  there  are  many  cases  of  paralysis 
1  believe  not  incurable. 
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709.  Take  diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear  ; 
would  those  diseases  be  as  well  treated  at  general 
hospitals  ?— Quite,  I  think. 

710.  In  the  course  of  the  i-eport  on  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  United  Kingdom  that  you  had  to  draw 
uj),  you  went  to  Paris?  — Yes. 

711.  And  did  you  find  there  that  the  hospitals 
were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  or  ^by  a  sort  of  mixed 
administration  ?  —They  are  supported  by  an  ad- 
ministration called  the  "  Administration  de 
I'AssIstauce  Publique,"  which,  1  believe,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Paris  Municipality.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Municipality 
or  of  the  State  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  public  body, 
and  it  receives  all  the  property  of  the  hospitals 
(there  are  some  remains  of  the  jjroj^erty  which 
the  hospitals  used  to  have  before  the  old  revolu- 
tion), and  any  property  which  may  be  devised  or 
given  to  the  hospitals  ;  and  it  charges  itself  with 
all  the  expenditure.  I  think  I  was  told  when  I 
was  there  that  the  property  of  the  hospitids  paid 
about  a  quarter  of  their  expenses,  and  that  three- 
fourths  was  paid  by  this  public  body,  the  ''  Admi- 
nistration de  I'Assistance  Publique." 

Earl  Cado(jan. 

712.  Out  of  Avhat  does  this  public  body  derive 
its  funds? — 1  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  is  from 
the  rates  or  the  taxes. 

Ch(nrmai). 

713.  Erom  your  inquiry  did  you  find  that  these 
State  administered  hospitals  were  more  economi- 
cally administered  than  the  voluntary  ones  ? — 
Our  inquiries  were  directed  chiefiy  to  medical 
points ;  but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
that  they  were  less  economically  administered. 
At  the  same  time  the  whcde  thing  is  set  out  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  director  at  the  time  when 
I  was  there,  M.  Husson,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
the  subject,  in  which  all  of  those  matters  are 
treated  of;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  far  less 
economically  administered  than  our  Loudon  hos- 
pitals are. 

714.  Then  as  regards  the  medical  and  surgical 
ability,  do  you  think  that  in  these  State  sup- 
ported hospitals  in  Paris  it  is  greater  than  in  the 
voluntary  hosptals  in  London,  or  not  ? — That 
depends  upon  the  view  you  take  of  the  respec- 
tive status  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Paris  and 
in  London.  The  best  men  in  each  City  belong 
to  the  chief  hospitals. 

715.  Do  you  consider  that  the  patients  there 
received  better  attention  than  they  do  in  the 
voluntary  hospitals  in  London,  or  the  reverse  ? — 
Their  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  was 
considerably  less  than  oiu's  in  London,  but  that 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  their  hospitals,  and  the  un- 
healthiness  of  their  hospitals  depended  upon  the 
dirt  and  want  of  ventilation. 

716.  Do  you  think  that  if  those  hospitals  had 
been  managed  by  voluntary  managers  greater 
attention  would  have  been  given  to  those  parti- 
cular points? — I  could  not  say  tliat;  because  the 
habits  of  people  differ  in  France  and  in  England. 
The  latrines,  for  instance,  of  a  French  hospital 
are  abominably  filthy,  or  were  at  that  time,  and 
poison  the  whole  atmos})here.  The  smell  pervades 
all  the  wards,  and  of  course  ^^erms  of  disease 
must  be  carried  about  in  numbers.    And  they 
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have  no  ventilation ;  I  mean  they  have  no 
chimneys  to  their  wards,  and  they  had  no 
•windo>YS  that  they  opened ;  their  ventilation  was 
artificial,  by  means  of  injecting  apparatuses  and 
suction  apparatuses  and  so  on ;  and  that,  as  is 
perfectly  well  proved,  never  gives  an  efficient 
ventilation.  So  that  all  these  hospitals  at  the 
time  that  1  saw  them  were  horribly  unhealthy, 
and  were  so  much  under  the  dominion  of 
erysipelas  and  the  other  hospital  diseases,  that  it 
was  hardly  safe  to  perform  even  small  operations 
in  them.  Things  may  have  been  improved  since  I 
saw  these  hos})itals  perhaps,  which  was  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

717.  But  from  your  experience  of  State- 
managed  hospitals  in  Paris  you  would  not  like 
to  see  the  hospitals  in  London  ])ut  under  State 
management  ? — Very  much  the  reverse. 

718.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  in- 
firmaries in  London  ? — I  saw  all  the  London 
infirmaries  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Gathorne  Hnrdy 
was  preparing  his  Bill  ;  I  was  one  of  the  medical 
committee  that  he  appointed  to  visit  the  in- 
firmaries of  London  at  that  time ;  but  that,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  those  which  were  formed 
by  his  Bill. 

719.  But  these  new  infirmaries  are  practically 
State  hospitals,  are  they  not? — They  are  State 
hospitals,  and  I  believe  very  efficient,  very  well 
conducted,  and  very  well  officered. 

720.  \\  e  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
gentlemen  from  those  infirmaries,  but  I  should 
like  to  put  this  to  you:  Do  you  think  that  any 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  these  infirmaries  in 
reference  to  the  instruction  of  students  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
firm.aries  of  the  Asylums  Board  lor  the  reception 
of  infectious  fevers;  because  latterly,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Asylums  Board,  the  governors 
of  hospitals  have  refused  to  admit  infectious 
fevers  into  their  wards,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  our  students  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  cases  of  typhus,  very  few  cases  of  typhoid, 
no  cases  of  scarlet  lever  or  measles,  or  any  of 
these  common  diseases;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  that  they  should  have 
such  oppoi'tunity  in  order  to  know  the  diagnosis. 

721.  No  instruction  takes  place  at  present  in 
these  places? — I  do  not  think  so;  not  up  to  the 
time  that  I  retired  from  practice,  two  years  ago. 

722.  You  would  like  to  see  them  taken  more 
advantage  of? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  man  who  is  going  into  general  practice 
should  know  the  diagnosis  of  some  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  fatal  diseases. 

723.  You  would  sny,  I  suppose,  from  your 
general  knowledge,  that  the  systems  by  which 
the  general  hospitals  in  London  are  managed 
differ  in  almost  evei-y  particular  at  different  hos- 
pitals ? — Certainly. 

724.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  could  have  some  common  basis  of 
management  or  system  of  management  ? — Well, 
our  system  of  management  at  .St.  George's  is  so 
simple,  and  acts  so  perfectly  well,  that  I  should 
think  the  best  thing  would  be  for  the  others  to 
do  as  we  do. 

Chairman.']  I  will  not  go  inio  that  now, 
as  we  shall  have  the  officials  of  that  hospital 
before  us,  I  hope. 


Earl  Cadogan. 

125.  You  spoke  of  special  hospitals  which,  I 
think,  you  classified  in  two  classes ;  those  which 
were  special  as  regards  the  disease  to  be  treated, 
and  those  which  were  special  as  regards  the 
persons  to  be  treated  ? — Yes. 

726.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  Moorfields  Eye 
Hospital,  and  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  was  valuable,  because  it  contained  a 
school  of  ophthalmic  surgery  for  Central  London  ? 
—Yes. 

727.  Does  that  apply  to  any  other  special  hos- 
pitals besides  Moorfields,  that  they  have  surgical 
or  medical  schools  ? — None  that  I  can  at  this 
moment  call  to  mind. 

728.  You  would  not  say  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  schools  of  medicine  or  surgery  attached 
to  them  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  special  hospitals  ? —  No,  I  would  not. 
The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Moorfields  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  special  ar- 
rangement for  the  treatment  of  the  disease  at  any 
hospital,  and  when  the  eye  patients  who  were  ad- 
mitted went  under  the  care  of  ordinary  surgeons, 
like  anybody  else,  and  no  doubt  were  treated  in 
an  inferior  manner.  Then  the  great  oculists  of 
that  day  became  connected  with  this  ophthalmic 
hospital  in  Moorfields  and  established  this  school 
of  surgery,  which  still  goes  on. 

729.  If  that  be  so,  if  it  were  ever  proposed  to 
abolish  special  hospitals,  we  might  lose  some 
valuable  results  in  the  special  schools  by  abolish- 
ing those  special  hospitals,  might  we  not? — I  do 
not  think  tliat  anybody  would  propose  to  abolish 
special  hospitals;  I  think,  if  you  were  to  abolish 
them  all,  you  would  be  pulling  down  a  great 
number  of  institutions  that  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  work,  and  are  continuing  to  do  it. 

730.  You  are  rather  in  favour  then  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  best  special  hospitals  ?  — 
Certainly. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

731.  In  regard  to  these  special  hospitals,  could 
you  lay  down  any  general  principle  wherebv  the 
inefficient  hospitals  and  the  useless  hospitals 
should  be  se])arated  from  those  that  are  doing 
good  service  ;  con  id  you  suggest,  or  is  it  possible 
in  your  opinion  to  suggest,  any  general  principle? 
— No;  I  could  not  suggest  any  general  principle; 
I  think  it  depends  upon  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidual case ;  you  must  go  into  each  individual 
case. 

732.  There  has  been  an  endeavour  to  find  a 
principle;  for  instance,  that  those  special  hospitals 
which  have  schools  attached  to  them  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  others  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing,  except  at  Moorfields 
Hospital.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
Children's  hospital  sometimes,  but  It  is  hardly 
a  school. 

733.  Would  yon  like  to  have  a  limit  placed, 
by  means  of  a  licence,  on  special  hospitals  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  If  there  were 
some  central  body  which  could  investigate  each 
proposal  for  the  founding  of  a  new  hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

734.  You  said  that  the  experience  which  you 
had  gained  of  the  State  supported  hospitals  in 
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Paris  (lid  not  lead  you  to  wish  that  hopitals 
should  be  State-supported  here  ? — ^Certuinly  not. 

735.  On  the  other  hand  you  said  that  the 
infirmaries  here  were  very  well  managed  ? — 
Yes. 

736.  Are  they  not  State  hospitals  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

737.  Is  it  not  safer  to  draw  your  conclusions 
from  the  experience  gained  here  than  fr  nu 
another  country  where  the  conditions  are  so  very 
different? — Yes;  but  your  Lordships  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  Poor  Law  in  Paris,  and 
the  hospitals  ai'e  quite  as  much  parish  infirmaries 
as  general  hospitals. 

738.  Looking  to  the  great  extension  of  these 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  has  not  the  time  come,  in 
your  opinion,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  the  whole  system  together,  unless  the 
infirmaries  are  to  swallow  the  hospitals  up? — 
Yes  ;  the  hospitals  which  have  schools  attached 
to  them  will  continue  to  maintain  themselves  in 
consequence  of  the  eminence  of  the  men  who  are 
connected  with  them. 

739.  But  supposing  that  it  is  desirable  that 
medical  students  should  be  admitted  to  infirmaries, 
would  not  that  tend  to  a  system  by  which  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  sick  in  London  would  be 
State  supported  ? — You  would  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  admit  medical  students  to  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  before  they  became  qualified.  After  a 
man  became  qualified,  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  giving  him  a  certain  length  of  time, 
if  he  likes,  to  study  at  these  infirmaries ;  but  the 
time  of  study,  which  we  technically  call  the 
curriculum,  is  so  short  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  medical  students  to  spare  the  time  to 
go  to  places  on  the  outskirts  of  London. 

740.  My  question  is  rather  directed  to  this  : 
that  the  infirmaries  are  treating  such  a  large 
number,  and  probably  will  treat  such  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  sick  in  London,  that  their 
importance  will  become  so  great,  that  unless  they 
are  taken  advantage  of  practically,  we  should 
lose  the  advantage  for  medical  science  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  experience  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  ? — At  present  all,  what  I  may  call  the 
selected  cases,  the  cases  which  are  more  in  want 
of  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  adapted  for  the 
teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  go  to  the 
voluntary  hospitals. 

741.  There  are  some  cases,  I  think,  chiefly 
chronic,  which  are  found  particularly  in  infir- 
maries, that  cannot  be  found  in  general  hospitals, 
ai-e  there  not?—  Certainly ;  many  of  them  are  cases 
that  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospitals  and 
sent  to  the  infirmaries. 

742.  And  it  is  the  study  of  those  cases  we  are 
told,  that  would  be  very  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  medical  science  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
very  desirable,  certainly. 

Earl  Spencer. 

743.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  out- 
patient department  might  with  advantage  be  re- 
served for  consultative  cases ;  is  there  any 
example  of  that  being  practised  in  London  or 
anywhere  in  the  kingdom? — It  used  to  be  prac- 
tised by  all  the  Scotch  hospitals  in  the  time 
when  I  was  seeing  them,  but  I  do  not  remember 
any  in  England. 

744.  And  how  were  the  cases  selected  ? — They 
Avere  chiefly  sent  up  by  the  practitioners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
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physicians  or  surgeons.  A  good  many  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  for  instance,  would  be 
sent  from  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  So-and-so. 

745.  And  were  other  cases  like  those  that  go 
there  now  excluded  from  the  Edinburgh  Hos- 
pital at  that  time  ? — There  were  no  out-patients 
except  those  that  had  been  in-patients,  and  those 
who  were  sent  up  for  an  opinion. 

746.  And  what  sort  of  number  came  in  then? 
— About  a  dozen  a  day,  I  should  think  ;  they 
were  all  fresh  cases,  of  course. 

747.  And  that  out-patient  department  was 
useful  for  the  school? — Very. 

748.  And  also  for  the  public  ? — Very,  indeed. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

749.  I  think  there  was  also  a  great  advantage 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  case  being  known 
by  another  medical  man? — Yes;  he  sent  a  letter 
with  it. 

Earl  Spencer. 

750.  Was  the  other  system,  that  which  is  in 
vogue  in  London,  also  kept  up  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  had  ever  been  introduced. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chndleigh. 

751.  Talking  of  special  hospitals,  you  men- 
tioned some  that  you  said  were  kept  entirely  for 
the  private  patients  of  particular  medical  men  ? 
—Yes. 

752.  Are  there  any  such  hospitals  that  are  in 
any  Avay  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  subscriptions  in  addition  to  the  fees  paid  by 
the  patients? — Well,  if  you  mean  where  the 
supporter  of  the  hospital  gets  subscribers  to 
bear  part  of  the  expense  with  him,  there  may 
be. 

753.  You  do  not  think  there  are  many  of  that 
class? — I  remembei"  one  got  up  by  an  eminent 
medical  man,  when  he  wanted  to  get  practice, 
in  a  peculiar  way,  where  he  used  to  get  subscrip- 
tions from  the  pul>lic,  and  pay  the  balance  of  the 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket,  as  a  sort  of 
advertisement. 

754.  You  said,  and  to  my  mind  quite  rightly, 
that  these  places  were  not  proper  hospitals  at 
all  ?— No. 

755.  And  the  object  of  my  question  was  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  were  hospitals  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  supported  by  public  sub- 
scriptions ?  —  I  think  so. 

756.  You  think  there  are  some  of  that  class? 
—Yes. 

757.  Would  you  not  consider  them,  to  a 
certain  extent,  hospitals? — Yes;  they  are  in  a 
transition  state.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  they 
may  become  entirely  public  hospitals. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

758.  Can  you  tidl  us  exactly  what  facilities 
there  are  at  present  for  medical  students  to  study 
infectious  diseases  in  London  ? — There  are  none  ; 
that  is  exactly  what  I  was  complaining  of. 

759.  But  I  suppose  the  Fever  Hospital,  for 
example,  would  admit  a  certain  number  of 
students? — The  London  Fever  Hospital,  do  you 
mean  ? 

760.  Yes  ? — I  think  not ;  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  is  a  private  pay  hospital  ;  it  is  a  hospital 
to  which  you  go  if  you  are  taken  with  fever,  or 
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to  which  you  send  your  servant,  or  your  relation, 
taken  with  fever,  and  pay  a  certain  sum.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  students  would  be  admitted 
there. 

761.  So  that  there  are  absolutely  no  facilities? 
— None  that  I  know  of,  except  what  we  Avere 
speaking  of  just  now  about  the  Asylums  Board 
Hospitals,  and  that,  I  believe,  comes  to  very 
little. 

762.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  non-qualified 
practitioners  having  admission  to  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  for  the  purpose  of  study  :  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  reason  why  ?• — They  have  so  many 
things  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  of 
their  study,  that  they  really  could  hardly  afford 
the  time  to  go  the  distance.  Most  of  these 
institutions  are  situated  a  long  way  from  the 
medical  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
call  upon  their  time. 

Lord  Thring. 

763.  I  understand  that  in  the  selection  of  out- 
patients you  would  consider  that  those  patients 
•only  should  be  selected  who  are  useful  for 
instruction  ;  would  not  that  be  rather  offensive 
to  subscribers  ;  I  do  not  subscribe  to  St. 
George's  Hospital  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  profession,  I  subscribe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor? — I,  perhaps,  did  not  make  myself 
altogether  understood;  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  have  no  reference  to  anything  but  medical 
instruction.  You  naturally,  of  course,  would 
take  the  case  that  you  could  do  most  good  to ; 
but  in  all  probability  that  would  be  the  case  that 
would  be  most  useful  for  medical  instruction. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  let  me  remark  again,  that 
we  have  no  subscribers'  letters  at  St.  George's 
for  out-patients. 

Chairman. 

764.  Have  you  anything  to  recommend  to 
alter  the  existing  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
out-patient  department  of  hospitals  ? — I  made 
those  recommendations  just  now. 

765.  Anything  beyond  that? — I  think  those 
would  entirely  remedy  the  wiiole  thing  ;  if  the 
patients  were  limited  in  number,  if  they  had  to 
have  their  admissions  settled  before  they  made 
their  application,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  stated  by  some  medical  authority, 

766.  What  you  want  is  a  full  investigation 
before  they  come  to  a  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  an  inves- 
tigation, not  so  much  of  their  private  circum- 
stances as  of  their  medical  circumstances. 

767.  And  would  that  have  this  result :  that 
they  would  be  able  to  employ  some  medical  man 
at  their  own  expense,  or  else,  that  they  would  be 
fit  people  to  go  into  an  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

768.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  question 
of  provident  dispensaries  ?- — Yes  ;  I  have  been 
connected  a  good  deal  with  the  Metropolitan 
Provident  Institution  ever  since  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  set  it  up. 

7G9.  Where  is  that?  —  The  central  office  is 
ROW  in  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  and  they  have 
about  14  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
City. 


Ghairman — continued. 

770.  Is  that  a  flourishing  institution  ? —  No  ;  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  flourishing  institution  at 
all ;  but  some  of  the  dispensaries  that  are  set  up 
by  it  are  successful  :  that  is  to  say,  those  that 
are  far  away  from  the  great  hospitals  and  the 
great  dispensaries ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  set  up 
a  provident  dispensary  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  institution  where  people  can 
be  seen  for  nothing,  it  naturally  languislies. 

771.  Have  you  ever  recommended,  or  do  you 
know  that  any  hospital  does  it,  that  hospitals 
should  endeavour  to  combine  with  these  provi- 
dent dispensaries.  I  mean  this,  that  if  the 
authorities  of  a  hospital  discover  that  a  certain 
patient,  in  or  out,  can  pay  for  himself,  they  com- 
municate with  the  provident  dispensary  ? — There 
is  a  hos[)ital  in  London  now,  recently  established, 
which  is  entirely  on  the  provident  system  ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  their  members  are  provident  patients, 
patients  who  pay  a  certain  sum  during  health 
for  treatment  in  disease,  and  when  they  require 
in-patient  treatment,  they  are  sent  into  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  and  there  are  no  other  patients 
there,  I  believe,  unless  they  may  be  accident 
patients ;  that  is  the  'Metropolitan  Hospital, 
recently  established. 

772.  But  you  said  just  now  that  away  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  general  hospitals 
these  provident  dispensaries  flourish  ? — Yes. 

773.  AVhat  is  the  rate  of  subscrijition,  or  would 
you  rather  that  that  came  from  one  of  the 
officials  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  4  a  month,  but 
you  will  have  that  from  one  of  the  officials. 

Earl  Spencer. 

774i.  I  rather  understand  from  you  that  it  is 
your  objection  to  the  present  system  of  hospitals 
in  London  that  they  discourage  these  provident 
institutions? — I  think  I  said,  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  our  present  out-patient  institutions  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  objection  to  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  patients  who  attend  are  not 
capable  of  being  cured  by  the  treatment  they 
receive,  they  want  treatment  at  home. 

775.  Having  that  in  view,  have  you  any  im- 
provement to  suggest  in  the  management  of 
hospitals  to  counteract  the  evil  you  allude  to  ? 
— I  have  just  tried  to  submit  evidence  as  to  that. 

776.  That  is  to  say,  your  evidence  in  regard 
to  out-patients  ? — Yes. 

777.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  sufficient? — 
From  the  experience  I  have  had  of  hospitals 
I  do  not  see  much  to  complain  of  in  i  egard  to 
the  in-patients. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

778.  Provident  institutions  ought  to  thrive  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  because  there  are  no 
hospitals  there  ;  take  Peckham  and  Clapham, 
for  instance,  do  you  know  anything  of  tliose  dis- 
tricts ? — The  only  provident  dispensary  I  can 
remember  thriving  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  is  at  Croydon,  that  is  a  considerable 
distance  off.  I  do  not  knov/  whetlicr  they  have 
founded  any  at  Peckham,  but  if  you  call  for  their 
secretary  he  could  produce  tlie  accounts  of  all 
that  they  have  founded. 

779.  There 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

779.  There  are  no  hospitals  but  these  two  on 
the  south  side  ? — -There  are  these  two. 

780.  But  they  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  beyond  there  are  no  others  ? — No. 

781.  It  was  stated  to  us  by  Colonel  Monte- 
liore  as  his  opinion  that  infirmaries  might  be 
chiefly  utilised  for  students  after  they  had  passed 
their  examinations  in  the  regular  hospitals  ;  that 
they  would  be  useful  to  them  to  pursue  their 


Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

studies.  That  it  Avould  be  useful  to  themselves 
and  also  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

782.  But  the  idea  was  that  students  should 
go  there  after  they  had  completed  their  hospital 
course  and  before  they  went  into  private  prac- 
tice ? — Yes  ;  I  think  you  could  hardly  get  them 
to  do  it  before  they  got  their  diplomas. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


(69.) 
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Bie  Lunce,  12'  Maii,  1890 
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The  lord  SANDHURST  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HORATIO  NELSON  HARDY  is  called  iu 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

783.  You  are  a  general  practitioner,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

784.  Wei"e  you  ever  at  any  time  connected 
with  any  general  hospital? — Not  with  a  general 
hospital ;  I  was  connected  with  a  special  hospital 
for  a  while,  an  eye  hospital. 

785.  Was  that  as  an  assistant,  or  as  a  founder, 
or  as  a  surgeon? — As  a  surgeon;  and  also  1 
have  been  connected  with  several  dispensaries. 

756.  W^ere  those  free  dispensaries,  or  poor- 
law,  or  provident  ? — Free. 

787.  That  is,  charitable  institutions  ? — ^Yes. 

788.  And  for  a  considerable  time  you  have 
given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  hos{)ital 
management  and  the  organisation  of  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor  ? — I  have,  for  20  years. 

789.  You  have  paid  considerable  attention,  I 
believe,  to  the  defects  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments in  general  hospitals? — I  have. 

790.  And  in  what  particular  line  do  you  find 
defects? — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
out-patients,  I  think  it  is  defective  in  three 
several  particulars.  In  consequence  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  out-patient  department, 
I  think  that  there  is  necessarily  inadequate 
attention  given  to  the  cases,  even  to  the  serious 
("ases,  that  are  seen  amongst  the  out-patients. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

79L  Are  you  speaking  Avith  reference  to 
hospitals  generally,  or  with  reference  to  any 
pnrticular  hospital  with  which  you  have  been 
yourself  connected  ? — I  am  not  speaking  about 
the  one  that  I  have  been  connected  with  ;  I  am 
speaking  generally  of  hospitals,  and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  large  endowed  hospitals. 

Chairman. 

792.  I  will  just  supplement  that  question  of 
Lord  Cadogau's  by  this:  I  presume  this  informa- 
tion is  derived  either  from  the  study  of  documents 
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or  from  personal  observation? — Altogether  from 
both  sources.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  I  have 
found  that  the  treatment  by  the  medical  staff,  in 
consequence,  of  course,  of  the  same  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  out-patient  department,  is  in 
many  cases  unscientific  and  hurried  ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  I  find  that  frequently  in  the  largest 
hos])ita!s  of  all  the  treatment  by  the  students  is 
totally  wrong. 

793.  Have  you  any  Instances  to  mention  where 
wrong  ti'eatment  has  been  applied  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  here  a  number  of  cases,  several  of  which  have 
come  under  my  own  personal  observation.  In 
the  first  place,  I  might  mention  a  case  which  was 
published  in  the  medical  journals,  of  diseases  of 
the  spinal  vertebras  at  the  neck.  The  patient 
applied  twice  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  was 
twice  refused  admission  as  a  case  not  sufficiently 
urgent  to  be  admitted,  and  went  away  and  died 
of  the  disease  within  24  hours  of  his  second 
application. 

794.  Did  that  case  appear  in  the  medical 
journal  ? — It  did  ;  it  appeared  in  "  The  British 
Medical  Journal."  Some  swollen  glands  on  his 
neck  were  evident  to  even  a  hasty  glance,  and 
these  were  treated,  but  the  real  disease  was  not 
treated  ;  that  was  only  discovered  after  death. 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  hospital. 

795.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  newspaper 
in  which  this  appeared  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  it  you 
afterwards  {see  page  81). 

796.  Will  you  continue,  please? — I  might 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  treatment  by  the 
students.  1  could  give  a  few  cases  which  were 
seen  by  myself  after  they  had  been  seen  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  one  case  there  was 
a  boy  with  a  fractured  arm  badly  set,  which  had 
to  be  broken  again  and  reset. 

797.  Was  it  in  your  capacity  as  surgeon  to 
the  special  hospital  you  have  spoken  of  that  you 
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sa\y  the  boy? — No ;  as  surgeon  to  a  dispensary; 
the  City  of  London  Dispensary.  It  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  I 
consequently  used  to  have  a  number  of  these 
cases,  and  I  picked  out  a  few  of  the  worst,  and 
published  them. 

798.  With  regard  to  that  case  that  you  ha-ve 
described  now,  have  you  the  reference  to  it  in 
"The  British  Medical  Journal"?  —  I  have. 
Then  there  v/as  a  case  of  irritable  stricture, 
requiring  the  use  of  instruments,  which  came  to 
me  after  having  been  treated  bj^  a  successive 
number  of  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  causing 
the  man  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  unnecessary 
inconvenience,  bleeding  that  was  not  in  the  least 
necessary.  That  is  also  published.  He  came  to 
me  and  I  oot  the  man  well  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  He  had  been  attending  for  months  at 
the  hospital,  and  seeing  different  students  each 
time  he  went.  It  was  a  case  that  required 
careful  treatment,  and  treatment  by  the  same 
j^erson.  In  aKother  instance  I  saw  a  case  of  a 
ricketty  child  who  had  been  a  great  deal 
deformed  by  rickets  ;  the  child  had  been  taken 
to  the  hospital,  and  had  been  seen,  as  the  mother 
told  me,  by  two  "  boys." 

799.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  gave 
the  shorthand  writer  the  dates  of  the  medical 
journal  in  which  these  cases  were  published  ? — 
I  have  not  brought  them  with  me,  but  I  can 
furnish  them  afterwards. 

800.  You  have  stated  already,  I  think,  that 
you  got  out  these  cases  and  published  them  in 

The  British  Medical  Journal  "  ?— I  did. 

801.  And  you  can  furnish  the  dates  upon 
which  that  medical  journal  appeared  ? — Yes,  I 
will  do  so. 

802.  So  that  they  can  be  identified  as  cases  of 
these  various  hospitals? — Quite  so;  1  was 
mentioning  a  case  of  a  ricketty  child  who  had 
been  seen,  as  the  mother  stated,  by  two  "  boys  " 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  This  was  the 
mother's  description  to  me,  how  they  had  been 
seen  by  two  boys,  who  declared  that  the  child 
had  fractured  both  collar  l^ones,  and  had 
bandaged  the  child  up  tightly  for  these  sup- 
posed fractures.  I  may  say  that  rickets,  of 
course,  causes  a  great  deal  of  deformity,  which 
no  doubt  led  to  this  supposition.  The  mother 
had  taken  the  child  to  a  private  practitioner  who 
could  not  find  any  fracture  ;  she  then  brought  it 
to  me  at  the  City  of  London  Dis2:)ensary,  and  I 
could  not  find  any  fracture  ;  it  was  examined  by 
another  medical  luan  and  he  could  not  find  any 
fracture,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  any  fracture,  but  it  had  been 
simply  the  deformity  caused  by  rickets,  which 
had  caused  the  mistake  which  was  evidently 
made  in  thinking  that  the  child  had  fractured 
the  two  collar  bones. 

803.  Do  you  consider  then,  that  if  this  child 
had  been  seen  by  a  properly  instructed  and  ex- 
perienced surgeon,  such  a  mistake  would  not 
have  occurred  ?—  Certainly. 

804.  Have  you  any  other  cases  ? — I  have  no 
other  cases  that  1  myself  have  personally  seen, 
but  there  are  a  laro-e  number  of  cases  "oino;  for 
the  general  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  legs  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  cases  of  that  kind,  which 
cannot  receive  proper  attention  when  being  seen 


Chairman — continued, 
at  the  rate  of  60  cases  an  hour,  which  seeuis  to 
be  necessary  where  the  out-patient  departments 
are  so  overcrowded  as  they  are. 

805.  But  before  I  get  to  the  question  of  the 
great  hurry  with  which  these  cases  are  conducted, 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  these 
students ;  do  you  believe  that  in  any  hospital  in 
London  the  attention  to  these  cases  is  left  entirely 
to  students  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  entirely  to 
students  :  they  are  supposed  to  act  under  the 
directions  of  a  competent  medical  man,  but  in 
the  hurry  of  cases  I  am  quite  certain  that  a 
great  number  are  seen  by  students,  and  by 
students  alone ;  and  in  support  of  that,  as  quite 
independent  evidence,  I  might  state  that  I  have 
here  an  extract  from  "  The  Daily  Graphic " 
referring  to  the  late  influenza  epidemic,  and 
stating  that  then  a  number  of  patients,  supposed 
to  be  suftering  from  influenza,  were  seen  by 
students,  who  asked  them  to  put  out  their  tongues, 
and  upon  seeing  their  tongues  handed  them 
recipe  tickets  and  sent  them  off  to  the  dispensary: 
and  that,  according  to  "  The  Daily  Graphic,"  is 
the  sole  treatment  that  these  patients  received. 

806.  But  now,  are  you  yourself  conversant 
with  the  interior  working  of  an  out-patient 
department  ? — Yes,  I  chink  I  am. 

807.  And  you  consider  that  cases  come  so 
crowdedly  one  upon  another,  that  they  are  seen 
by  gentlemen  who  are  not  qualified  to  give 
advice? — Certainly,  I  am  quite  persuaded  of  it. 
Not  only  do  I  know  it  from  my  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  but  I  may  state  this  :  I  have 
constantly  had  students  living  with  me,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  such  is  the  practice.  I  know 
that  the  hospital  authorities  try,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  restrict  the  treatment  to  qualified  men ; 
but  I  know  also  that  it  is  impossible. 

808.  One  of  the  o-reat  reasons  given  us  as 
showmg  tiie  advantage  of  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment is,  that  it  is  for  the  instruction  of  the  youths 
of  the  profession  ? — Exactly. 

809.  But,  according  to  your  statement,  the 
youths  there  instruct  one  another  ? — That  is 
precisely  what  they  do. 

810.  Now,  about  the  hurry  with  which  these 
cases  are  conducted? — I  would  say,  with  regard 
to  tills,  that  a  large  number  of  what  may  be 
called  uninteresting  cases  go  to  the  out-patient 
departments  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing 
apparently  to  teach  the  students  on  them  ;  they 
are  cases  of  very  common  and  very  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  students,  there  is  nothing  in  them  ;  the 
thing  with  them  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  that  practically  is  what  is  done. 

811.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  great  many 
people  go  to  the  hospital  with  yevy  very  trivial 
cases  ?- — -Trivial  in  one  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
ulcer  of  the  leg  is  a  trivial  thing  when  it  begins, 
but  if  it  is  not  cured  it  becomes  so  bad  that 
ultimately  the  man  loses  his  enq)loyment  and 
has  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

812.  I  should  call  that  rather  a  more  serious 
case,  but  you  would  not  ? — No ;  that  is  one  of 
the  commonest  cases  that  occurs  ;  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  it  is  a  case  that  in  the  outset  is 
perfectly  curable  ;  if  that  case  were  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  leg  properly  bandaged,  and  if  the 
man  had  rest  and  good  food  with  cleanliness,  the 
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man  would  get  well ;  but,  seen  for  a  minute  by 
one  of  the  surgeons  or  of  the  senior  students, 
and  given  something  to  apply  to  the  wound,  and 
sent  away  and  told  to  come  again  in  a  week,  the 
man  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  takes  i  efuge  in 
the  workhouse  infirmary ;  and  there  1  have  seen 
such  cases. 

813.  Your  statement  is  rather  a  sweeping  one  ; 
do  you  mean  to  include  all  hospitals  in  this 
condemnation  of  having  out-patients  seen  by 
students? — All  the  large  general  hospitals. 

814.  Now  a  great  number  of  people,  I  imder- 
stand  you,  go  to  these  hospitals  with  tliese  trivial 
ailments ;  do  you  consider  that  a  gi'eat  number 
of  people  who  go  as  out-patients  really  regard 
the  out-patient  department  more  in  the  light  of 
a  club  where  they  go  for  conversation  than  for 
advice  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  goes  on ; 
but  that  is  so  in  all  medical  institutions ;  it  was  so 
in  the  dispensary  I  was  connected  with ;  a 
number  of  old  women  used  to  come  there. 

815.  And  when  you  came  to  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  these  women  you  found  nothing  was  the 
matter  with  them  ?— Except  drinking  too  much 
tea. 

816.  Was  that  the  only  thing? — Sometimes 
other  things ;  but  very  often  with  a  number  of 
hard-working  j^oor  women  whom  one  meets  in 
the  City  charities  there  is  that ;  they  have  been 
drinking  too  much  tea,  they  have  been  half-living 
upon  it  and  it  has  upset  their  digestions.  They 
go  there  and  very  often  they  lose  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  what  they  would  get  much  more  easily 
elsewhere. 

817.  The  free  dispensary  to  which  you  were 
attached  was  merely  another  edition  of  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital,  I  suppose  ?  —  It 
is  a  different  edition  of  it.  In  my  view  the 
patients  are  better  treated  there  than  in  the  out- 
patient department,  else  1  do  not  know  why  they 
should  come  there  from  such  a  place  as  St. 
Bartholomew's. 

818.  Are  you  very  crowded  there  also  ? — No, 
not  so  crowded  at  that  dispensary  ;  I  have  not 
for  some  years  belonged  to  it,  but  we  always 
took  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  the  patients. 

819.  If  the  crowd  was  very  much  greater  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  than  it  was  at  your  dispensary, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  general  mass  of  the 
poor  had  more  confidence  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
than  in  the  dispensary  ? — No  ;  but  of  course  it  is 
a  more  famous  place,  and  it  has  been  longer 
established,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  the  names  of 
a  number  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  on 
the  staff,  and  the  poor  are  attracted  by  that ;  they 
think  that  Avhen  they  go  there  they  get  the  best 
medical  advice  that  can  be  had :  and  so  they 
would  if  they  saw  Sir  James  Paget  or  some  of 
the  other  consulting  physicians  or  surgeons  who 
are  connected  with  it :  but  practically  they  see 
either  an  assistant  physician  or  surgeon  for  a 
minute  or  so,  or  else  a  senior  student  or  one  of 
the  house  physicians  or  surgeons,  -who  are  also 
young  men  only  recently  C|ualified. 

820.  But  their  qualified  house  physician  is  a 
more  advanced  person  in  the  medical  profession 
than  a  student? — Certainly  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  profession,  of  course,  but  he  is  not  one  of  the 
staft'  which  gives  the  reputation  to  the  hospital 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

(69.) 


Chairman  —  continued. 

82 1.  What  assistance  had  you  in  your  dispen- 
sary ;  who  else  was  there  practising  at  your 
dispensary  besides  yourself? — There  were  three 
surgeons  seeing  cases  alternately  every  day,  two 
days  a  week  each,  and  a  consulting  staff  as  well, 
a  consulting  physician  and  a  consulting  surgeon 
and  some  others,  and-a  dentist  to  refer  to  in 
dental  cases. 

822.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  how  many 
professional  gentlemen  attended  daily,  one  or  two  ? 
—One. 

823.  And  then,  was  that  gentleman  engaged  in 
private  practice  on  his  own  behalf? — He  was. 

824.  From  what  hour  to  what  hour  Avas  the 
disj^ensary  open  ? — There  were  different  hours  ;  it 
was  generally  from  12  to  2,  but  some  days  it  was 
from  11  to  1. 

825.  For  two  hours  the  dispensary  was  open 
for  the  treatment  of  out-patients  ? — Yes. 

826.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  out- 
patients would  be  seen  in  two  hours  ? — I  think 
about  30  was  the  average. 

827.  And  during  that  time  the  one  medical 
gentleman  or  surgical  gentleman  would  be  in 
attendance  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

828.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  the  disoen- 
sary  as  regards  the  possibility  of  infection 
amongst  these  out-patients  ? — The  steps  we  took 
were  to  send  them  away  as  soon  as  we  discovered 
anything  infectious. 

829.  To  where  ? — To  send  them  to  a  fever 
hospital  if  it  were  necessary  ;  at  all  events,  to 
send  them  home  out  of  the  waiting-room. 

830.  Do  you  suppose  they  ever  go  with  infec- 
tious cases  from  your  dispensary  to  the  out- 
patients' department  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not ;  they  change 
about  from  one  place  to  another. 

831.  In  the  case  of  a  fever  patient,  have  you 
ever  telegraphed  for  the  ambulance  from  the 
fever  hospital? — No;  there  was  not  an  ambidance 
at  the  time  !  was  attending  there. 

832.  But  was  the  fever  hospital  going  at  the 
time  you  attended  ?  —The  fever  hospital  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  there  was  not 
an  ambulance. 

833.  In  the  case  of  your  discovering  a  case  of 
infectious  fever,  did  you  evef  communicate  with 
the  fever  hospital  ? — No. 

834.  You  let  this  fever  patient,  then,  go  away 
back  to  his  own  home  ? — We  had  practically  no 
power  to  do  anything  else. 

835.  You  had  power  to  communicate  with  the 
fever  hospital  ?^ — ^Yes,  but  the  fever  hospital 
could  do  nothing  even  if  I  had  telegraphed  to 
them. 

836.  Could  not  the  fever  hospital  take  your 
patient  away,  and  you  pay  for  the  keep  of  the 
patient  ? — If  we  had  arranged  to  pay  for  the 
keep  no  doubt  they  would ;  but  that  is  a  thing 
I  could  not  have  done  without  the  authority  of 
the  committee. 

837.  Then  there  is  no  standing  order  that  in 
the  event  of  a  lever  case  coming  into  your  dis- 
pensary you  should  at  once  communicate  with 
the  fever  hospital? — No,  I  think  not;  or  if  there 
was  it  was  never  brought  to  my  notice. 

838.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  dis- 
pensary ? — It  is  over  10  years. 

839.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
H  2  danger 
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Chairman — continued. 

danger  of  infection  and  the  length  of  delay  in 
out-patient  departments? — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  danger  of  infection  I  think  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  infection  is  spread  in  out- 
patient departments.  In  one  case  there  were, 
for  instance,  cases  of  whoojiing  cough.  There 
was  a  paper  published  in  "  The  British  Medicxl 
Journal "  showing  that  84  cases  of  whooping 
cough  had  attended  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  during  two  year^;, 
for  a  period  averaging  from  four  to  six  weeks 
each.  Now,  during  that  same  period  those 
children  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  attend 
school,  and  yet  they  were  allowed  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  out-patient  depai'tment  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  in  trams,  or  busses,  or  trains,  be- 
tween their  own  liomes  and  the  out-patient 
department  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  1  wrote 
in  "  The  British  Medical  Journal  "  at  the  time 
inquiring  if  this  was  considered  safe,  as  I  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  strictly  forbidding 
children  who  were  suffering  from  whoo])ing  cough 
from  going  to  school;  adding  that  I  did  not  see 
why,  if  they  were  allowed  to  sit  there  in  the 
out-patient  department,  and  to  travel  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  highly  infectious  disease 
like  that,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
school  and  no  one  take  any  notice  of  it.  There 
was  no  answer  to  it. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

840.  I  should  like  to  ask  Avhether  what  you 
are  saying  is  founded  on  yoiu-  personal  experi- 
ence alone,  as  regards  these  large  hospitals ; 
have  you  visited  any  of  these  out-patient  depart- 
ments to  examine  into  them? — Yes;  I  visited 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  I  saw  the  system  going 
on  which  I  have  described.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  went  the  porter  called  out  the  names  of 
dressers,  unqualified  dressers,  and  all  the  patients 
who  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  particular 
dresser  came  forward  and  were  treated  by  him. 

841.  I  think  you  did  qualify  your  statement 
in  this  sense,  that  though  the  defects  did  exist 
in  one  hospital,  ihey  might  not  exist  in  another? 
— I  do  not  refer  to  all ;  1  refer  particularly  to 
large  endowed  hospitals. 

842.  I  limit  my  inquiry  to  that;  there  are  a 
great  many  large  endowed  hospitals ;  I  may 
understand  that  your  statements  may  be  taken 
as  being  applicable  to  all  the  lar^e  endowed 
hospitals  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  may. 
I  have  given  instances  Avith  regard  to  two  of  the 
largest. 

843.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  when  you  men- 
tioned large  hospitals,  you  meant  the  three  great 
endowed  hospitals,  or  all  the  large  hospitals  ? — I 
mean  particularly  the  three  endov,  ed  hospitals. 

844.  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  satisfied 
yoursel'f",  by  personal  observation,  that  your  de- 
scription of  the  system  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  applicable  to  all  those  three? — 
Practically  correct. 

845.  And  in  the  case  of  those  three  large 
hospitals,  wo  may  take  it,  may  we,  that  the  out- 
patients are  not  practically  attended  to  by  any- 
one but  the  students  ?— No,  L  never  said  that. 

846.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  the  super- 
intendence of  the  out-patients  Avho  are  attended 
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to  by  the  students  in  the  way  which  you  describe 
is  exceptional  ? — No,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
describe  it  as  inadequate. 

847.  Will  you  state  again,  shortly,  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  system  pursued  in  the  three 
hospitals  alluded  to  in  regard  to  out-patients  — 
There  is  a  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
are  specially  appointed  to  see  the  out-patients  of 
these  hospitals.  There  are  also  house  physicians 
and  house  surgeons  who  take  some  part  in  it; 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  there  is,  T  may  say, 
supposed  to  be  helping  them,  a  number  of  senior 
students  who,  in  nearly  all  cases,  do  the  work  of 
writing  repeats  and  that  sort  of  thinir  for  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  attendance  ;  but  when 
the  pressure  of  business  becomes  greut,  a  number 
of  the  cases,  sometimes  cases  that  have  been  seen 
before,  but  sometimes  also  cases  that  have  not 
been  seen  before,  are  seen  by  senior  students, 
and  are  seen  only  by  senior  students. 

848.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  cases 
which  are  s'-en  only  by  the  senior  students  are 
exceptional  ? — They  are  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  hospital,  undoubtedly.  If  you  apply  to 
any  hospital  authority  they  will  tell  you  that 
their  rules  are  strictly  against  it ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  as  I  have  stated. 

849.  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  your  personal 
observation  that  the  rules  of  the  hospitals  in  this 
very  important  respect  are  constantly  broken?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

850.  And  with  regard  to  the  senior  students 
who  see  the  out-patients,  of  course,  I  know  they 
are  students,  but  are  they  gentlemen  who  have 
acquired  professional  knowledge  ? — Certainly  ; 
they  have  generally  been  from  two  to  three  years 
studying  at  the  hospital. 

851.  Then  you  told  us  that  there  were  some 
cases,  like  cases  of  ulcer,  which  wei'e  in  them- 
selves \  ery  trivial,  and  could  be  easily  dealt  with 
if  properly  dealt  witli  at  once,  but  if  badly  dealt 
with  they  would  become  worse ;  would  an 
average  senior  student  of  a  hospital  be  able  to 
deal  properly  with  a  case  of  ulcer  ? — If  he  had 
time,  I  daresay  he  would;  but  if  your  Lordship 
Avill  excuse  me,  I  did  not  say  these  cases  were 
badly  treated,  but  simply  that  there  was  not  time 
to  attend  to  them. 

852.  With  regard  to  the  time,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  these  hospitals  limit  the  number  of  out- 
patients which  they  take  in  each  day  ? — The 
only  hospital  that  I  know  which  does  so  is  St. 
George's,  and  that  limits  it  to  15  fresh  medical 
cases  and  15  surgical  cases,  which  seems  to  me 
a  I'easonable  limit. 

853.  But  I  think  you  mentioned  60  cases  in 
an  hour  ?  —  Yes. 

854.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  Avhat  hospital 
sees  60  patients  in  an  hour,  as  a  rule  ? —  I  believe 
it  is  done  at  St.  Bartholomew'b. 

855.  But  you  do  not  know  that  yourself?—  t 
cannot  say  that  of  my  personal  knowledge  ;  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  commonly  talked  about  in  the 
profession,  and  that  is  the  belief;  but  I  may  say 
that  I  have  myself  heard  one  of  the  out-patient 
physicians  at  the  London  Hospital  boast  that  he 
could  see  a  case  in  less  than  a  minute. 

856.  But  that  would  hardly  be  one  of  the 

hospitals 
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Earl  Cadogan-  -continued, 
hospitals  you  mentioned  just  now  ? — No,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  endowed  hospitals,  undoubtedly. 

857.  I  think  you  said  that  these  senior  students 
practically  instructed  each  other ;  as  the  prac- 
tical result  of  a  few  questions  asked  you  by  the 
Chairman,  I  think  you  stated  that  they  were  not 
really  sufHciently  superintended  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  institution,  the  result  being  tliat, 
to  use  your  own  words,  the  youths  instructed 
each  other? — Yes  ;  I  think  those  words  were 
put  into  my  mouth  ;  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  chosen  them. 

858.  You  did  not  give  a  strong  assent  to  them  ? 
— No;  perhaps  the  expression  was  a  little 
stronger  than  I  should  myself  have  used. 

859.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  think  we  may 
take  your  evidence  to  be  derived  partly  from 
personal  inspection,  and  partly  from  hearsay,  and 
partly  from  reports  in  the  newspapers ;  you 
mentioned  The  Daily  Graphic,"  for  instance  ? 
— Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

860.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this  too  far,  but 
still  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  charge  against  hos- 
pitals, and  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  clearer 
about  it.  First  of  all,  you  said  that  it  referred 
to  the  three  large  hospitals ;  and  this  particular 
case  where  they  saw  60  out-patients  in  an  hour 
was  where? — The  London. 

861.  That  is  not  one  of  the  three? — No;  but 
T  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  three  endowed  hospitals, 
particularly  with  regard  to  St.  JJartholomew's. 
It  was  simply  as  confirming  the  matter  that  I 
mentioned  lhat  I  heard  an  assistant  physician, 
who  saw  out-patients,  boast  that  he  could  see 
them  in  less  than  a  minute  ;  I  mentioned  that 
as  indicating  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  that 
they  should  be  seen  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute. 

862.  Then  have  you  personal  knowledge,  from 
what  you  have  seen,  that  there  are  an  excessive 
number,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  of  out-patients  ? 
— I  think  if  you  merely  look  at  the  returns  of 
the  out-patients,  and  the  number  of  physicians 
that  there  are  to  deal  with  them,  you  will  find 
that  answered,  because,  accordinii  to  the  returns, 
there  are  150,000  out-patients  seen  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's every  year  ;  that  gives,  of  course, 
about  3,000  a  week,  and  there  are  also,  of  course, 
more  on  a  Monday  than  on  any  other  day.  I 
have  been  informed,  of  course  I  cannot  state  it 
as  a  fact,  that  as  many  as  1,000  are  gathered 
together  in  St.  Bartholomew's  on  Monday. 
Well,  to  see  that  number  there  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  of  the  staff,  and  you  may  calculate  what  a 
dozen  can  do  with  1,000  out-patients  to  be  seen. 

863.  You  mentioned  the  danger  in  cases  of 
whooping  cough,  and  you  said  that  you  saw  cases 
coming  to  the  out-)oatient  room  that  you  would 
yourself  have  said  were  not  fit  to  go  to  school, 
and  I  understood  you  that  they  kept  coming  back 
to  the  oat-patient  room  ? — Certainly  ;  those  cases 
were  published  in  the  journal  as  having  attended 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  four  to  six  weeks. 

864.  Continuously  ?  —  Continuously. 

865.  When  did  that  occtir? — For  that,  again, 
I  have  to  refer.  I  have  simply  taken  the  facts 
down  to  bring  them  before  you. 
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866.  And  in  your  opinion,  when  once  they 
had  been  discovered  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  return?  —  Certainly  not. 

867.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  in 
regard  to  these  out-patient  departments  of  hos- 
pitals, because  I  suppose  they  fill  a  gap  in  the 
assistance  given  to  the  poor  ? — I  am  afraid  if  my 
statements  have  been  swee})ing  my  recommenda- 
tions will  be  still  more  sweeping. 

868.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  what 
your  recommendations  are  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  use,  so  far  as  the  poor  are 
concerned,  in  keeping  up  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment at  all. 

869.  Where  would  these  people  go? — They 
would  go  to  the  poor-law  dispensaries,  which 
are  now  established  all  over  London,  those  of 
them  who  were  poor;  those  who  were  not  poor 
would  either  go  to  the  provident  dispensaries 
or  they  would  pay  a  medical  man. 

870.  Take  the  poor-law  dispensaries,  are 
there  now  a  sufficient  number  of  poor-law 
dispensaries  throughout  London  to  be  able  to 
give  the  assistance  wliich  these  out-patient  de- 
partments now  do  to  the  poor  ? — There  certainly 
are.  There  are  44  spread  all  over  London  in 
almost  every  parish,  admirably  officered  and 
provided  with  everything  that  is  necessary. 

871.  How  do  the  poor  get  admission  there,  by 
orders  from  the  relieving  officer  ? — From  the 
relieving  officer,  I  think. 

872.  They  do  not  receive  anybody  coming 
without  a  letter  or  some  order  — 1  think  not. 

873.  Then  with  regard  to  provident  dis- 
pensaries, are  there  a  large  number  in  London  ? 
— There  are  a  good  many. 

874.  Are  there  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  certainly  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

875.  We  heard  something  about  these  large 
hospitals  rather  smothering  any  provident  in- 
stitutions close  to  them? — That  is  quite  true; 
but  the  provident  dispensaries  are  in  existence, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  large  out-patient 
departments  they  are  simply  in  existence,  they 
are  not  flourishing  ;  they  do  not  flourish  anywhere 
where  there  are  laro-e  out-patient  departments. 

876.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  system  was 
in  the  dispensary  you  were  connected  with  ?  —  I 
was  myself  connected  with  a  provident  dispen- 
sary. I  am  not  now  meaning  the  one  that  I 
referred  to  in  the  City,  but  I  was  also  connected 
with  the  oldest  [jrovident  disi)ensary  in  London; 
that  was  the  St.  Marylebone  Provident  Dispen- 
sary ;  and  when  this  question  first  came  up, 
some  20  years  ago,  I  trac<-d  out  the  histoiy  of 
that  dispensary  for  the  previous  40  years,  and  I 
found  that  it  had  had  every  advantage  that  a 
dispensary  could  have.  It  had  had  influential 
patronage:  it  had  had  very  good  medical  officers  ; 
some  of  them  have  since  reached  the  his;hest 
point  in  their  profession ;  it  had  had  a  capital 
situation  at  Duke -street,  Portland-place;  and  for 
a  time  it  had  flourished ;  but  when  the  out- 
patient departments  in  connection  with  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  IJnivei'sity  College 
Hospital,  between  which  it  was  placed,  began  to 
flourish,  it  began  to  decrease,  and  it  has  since 
practically  died  a  natural  death  of  inanition. 

877.  From  the  subscribers  giving  up  subscrib- 
H  3  ing  ? 
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ing  ?— Yes,  from  the  subscribers  who  received 
benefits  giving  up  subscribing. 

878.  In  its  most  flourishing  time  what  sort  of 
numbers  would  attend  in  the  day? — Something 
like  the  same  number  that  I  spoke  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  City  Dispensary,  about  30  a 
day. 

879.  So  that  the  medical  officer  in  attendance 
could  give  ample  time  to  each  case  ? — Certainly  : 
and  we  also  visited  them  at  their  own  homes, 
which  I  think  is  a  most  important  point. 

880.  What  was  the  class  of  people  that  that 
provident  dispensary  gave  medical  attendance 
to  ? — They  were  the  working  classes,  the 
mechanics  and  that  sort  of  people, 

881.  People  who  were  independent  of  poor 
relief  ? — Independent  of  poor  relief ;  people  in 
the  receipt  of  wages  such  as  30  s.  and  2  /.  a 
week. 

882.  Are  there  any  jirovident  dispensaries 
within  your  knowledge  flourishing  in  London 
now  ? — Yes,  several  on  the  outskirts  of  London; 
there  is  one  at  Camberwell,  a  very  flourishing 
one,  that  has  a  large  number  of  patients,  and  is 
able  to  pay  its  way  Avithout  any  assistance  from 
charity. 

883.  Is  that  at  some  distance  from  one  of  these 
out-patient  hospitals  ? — Yes,  a  long  distance.  It 
is  quite  independent  of  everything  ;  it  is  standing 
on  its  own  bottom ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  association. 

884.  In  your  opinion,  if  your  remedy  were 
followed,  there  would  be  no  hardship,  but  the 
poor  would  be  able  to  find  the  medical  assistance 
they  required  either  at  pooi'-law  dispensaries  or 
at  the  provident  dispensaries  that  would  arise  in 
different  districts? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

S85.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Gruy's  Hospital 
the  number  of  new  cases  of  out-patients  is 
limited  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  limited 
beyond  those  who  pay  their  threepence  ;  there 
is  au  arrangement  lately  come  to  by  which  they 
pay  threepence. 

886.  You  do  not  know  what  we  have  been 
told  bj'  the  medical  superintendent  of  Gruy's 
Hospital,  that  they  are  limited  to  40  new  cases  a 
day? — That  is,  no  doubt,  a  recent  arrangement, 
because  I  have  been  constantly  in  conversation 
with  Dr.  Steele  about  these  matters. 

887.  I  daresay  you  know  that  the  treatment  of 
these  out-patients  in  the  large  hospitals  is  re- 
garded as  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students,  to  a  certain  extent  1- — I  know  it  is. 

888.  Would  not  the  difficulty  be  met  if  the 
number  of  cases  v/ere  limited  to  just  so  many 
as  would  be  necessary  to  afford  that  instruction, 
as  is  done,  apparently,  in  St.  George's  Hospital  ? 
— The  difficulty  then  would  be  that  you  do  not 
get  enough  cases  to  choose  from. 

889.  I  ask,  if  they  were  limited  to  just  that 
number  which  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  the 
instruction  desired,  would  not  that  meet  the 
difficulty  ? — From  the  students'  point  of  view 
that  'would  be  a  very  good  way,  but  I  do  not 
ikmow  that  it  would  be  so  satisfactory  from  the 
patients'  point  of  view. 

890.  But  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  all  patients,  poor  and  rich,  that  there. 
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Earl  of  Kimherley — continued, 
should  be  instruction  given  to  the  students  in 
medical  science  ? — Certainly  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  present  mode  of  givino-  it  is  the 
best. 

891.  What  mode  could  you  suggest  by  which 
these  out-patients  could  be  seen  so  as  to  give  the 
mstruction  ?— One  mode  would  be  this  :  I  should 
make  it  a  consultative  department  to  which  cases 
of  difficulty  were  sentu|)  from  other  medical  men 
or  other  institutions ;  in  fact,  I  should  make  the 
consultants  who  attend  these  out-patient  depart- 
ments do  what  they  do  at  their  own  homes!  If 
I  have  a  difficult  case  in  private  practice  I  ask 
the  opiinon  of  a  medical  man  who  is  a  consultant, 
and  I  either  take  the  case  up  to  him  myself  or  I 
send  a  note  with  the  case  to  the  doctor;  the 
doctor  sees  hmi,  prescribes  for  him.  and  sends  him 
back  to  me, 

892.  Of  course,  I  am  asking  you  upon  points 
upon  which  I  am  not  myself  competent  to  have 
an  opinion,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  young  students  to  see  not  only  difficult 
cases  but  simple  cases  ?— Certainly  ;  but  there, 
again  i  think  there  is  a  large  field  that  has  been 
entu-ely  neglected,  and  that  could  be  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  far  better  than  the 
present  out-patient  department.  I  think  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  for  a  student  is  to  tell 
him  to  look  at  a  case  for  a  minute  and  pass  it  on 
as  uninteresting,  when  it  may  be  a  thing  that  he 
will  be  meeting  dozens  of  in  his  after  life. 
VVhat  I  would  do,  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  rearrangement,  would  be  to  open  both  the 
poor-law  infirmaries  and  the  poor-law  dispensaries 
to  the  students,  and  there  they  would  see  cases 
not  as  at  the  hospitals,  where  everything  is  ready 
to  hand  and  they  simply  have  to  write  a  line  to 
prescribe  a  certain  mixture,  but  where  they 
would  have  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
see  what  food  was  necessary  for  them,  and  what 
sanitary  defects  there  were  in  their  houses,  and 
they  would  be  practically  instructed  in  that 
which  they  would  really  have  to  do  afterwards. 
At  the  present  time,  under  the  system  prevailing 
in  the  out-patient  departments,  when  they  are 
qualified  they  do  not  know  a  case  of  measles 
from  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  ;  they  are  sent  down 
to  the  country  and  the  doctors  in  the  country 
complain  that  their  qualified  assistants  cannot 
tell  a  case  of  measles  when  they  see  it.  If  they 
were  to  work  under  the  poor-law  medical  officei's 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would 
have  much  greater  advantages  than  at  present. 

893.  On  the  point  of  infectious  diseases,  you, 
I  think,  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  now  that  the  asylums  are  established 
to  which  all  infectious  cases  are  sent,  that  the 
medical  students  should  have  access  to  them  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  that  is  the  law  now.  I  think  the 
Act  was  passed  last  Session ;  at  least  it  is  so 
put  in  our  medical  journals,  for  senior  students 
to  be  admitted  to  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals. 
I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  on  the  Poor  Law  in  1888, 
you  will  find  the  whole  thing  stated  there. 

Lord  Lamington. 

894.  Did  you  not  begin  your  evidence  by 
saying  there  was  a  known  case  of  whooping 
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Lord  Lamington — continued, 

cough,  or  some  infectious  disease,  being  allowed 
to  return  to  the  out  patient  department? — Yes. 

895.  Is  that  possible  under  the  Notification  of 
Infectious  Diseases  Act  now  in  force  ? — The 
case  occm'red  before  that  Act  was  passed. 

896.  Are  private  practitioners  in  poor  dis- 
tricts generally  attached  to  some  institution,  or 
do  they  live  on  their  own  practice  ? — They  very 
often  live  on  their  own  practice. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

897.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  cases 
occasionally  to  be  found  among  the  out-patients 
that  come  for  relief  that  are  really  unsuited  for 
the  out-patients'  department  at  al).  You  men- 
tioned one  or  two  cases  that  you  considered  were 
very  vn-ongly  treated  ;  the  object  of  my  question 
is  to  know  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  some  of 
these  cases  were  superficially  treated,  because 
they  were  cases  that  were  entirely  unsuited  for 
that  kind  of  treatment  ;  cases  which  wanted 
more  to  be  treated  in  a  hospital  or  in  their  homes, 
somewhere  whei-e  they  could  give  them  much 
more  attention  than  was  possible  in  the  out- 
jDatient  department? — I  think  that  is  quite 
possible. 

898.  No  alteration  of  the  out-patient  system 
would  help  to  avoid  that,  would  it? — Unless 
you  had  a. person  specially  appointed  to  see  them 
in  the  first  instance,  and  prohibit  their  coming. 

Lord  Monksioell. 

899.  You  say  that  the  treatment  by  students 
is  often  wrong,  and  that  you  have  picked  out  a 
few  of  the  worst  cases.  Out  of  how  many  cases 
do  you  suppose  that  have  come  under  your 
notice  have  you  picked  out  these  worst  cases  ? — 
I  could  hardly  say,  because  I  had  them  coming  in 
every  week. 

900.  And  you  had  a  very  great  number  of 
cases  coming  to  you  ? — I  had  a  number, 

901.  I  think  you  have  given  us  to-day  four 
cases  ? — Three  or  four. 

902.  Their  dates  you  are  going  to  put  in. 
You  said  that  you  left  the  dispensary  10  years 
ago ;  are  there  any  of  them  that  have  occurred 
in  the  last  10  years  ? — No,  except  that  spinal 
case ;  that  was  not  one  that  I  saw  myself  ;  that 
was  published  in  the  journals. 

903.  Then  I  do  not  understand  that  all  the 
cases  that  were  published  in  the  journals  were 
seen  by  you,  yourself? — That  case  was  not  ; 
they  were  all  published  in  the  journals. 

904.  Of  those  cases  published  in  the  journals, 
every  one,  except  one,  came  under  your  own 
cognizance  — Yes. 

905.  You  say  that  one  of  your  objections  to 
the  out-patient  departments  is  that  the  same 
student  does  not  go  on  with  the  same  case  when 
he  oiio'ht  to  do  so;  that  cases  which  ouo-ht  to  be 
treated  by  the  same  student  all  through  are 
sometimes  treated  by  one  student  after  another  ; 
do  you  think  that  is  a  usual  practice  ? — It 
depends  altogether  ;  it  might  happen  that  there 
was  a  change  of  duty  with  the  students,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

906.  You  mentioned  one  case  of  tliat  kind, 
but  do  you  suppose  such  cases  are  usual  ? — I 
think  they  are  necessary  when  you  have  a  con- 
tinual alteration  taking  place  iu   the  students 


Lord  Monkswell — continued, 
who  hold  office.    They  hold  office  as  clinical 
clerks  or  dressers,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of 
them  and  there  must  be  constant  changes. 

907.  A  dresser  at  the  end  of  his  course  would 
necessarily  hand  over  his  case  to  another  dresser? 
—Yes. 

908.  And  that  you  think  is  a  wrong  system  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  wrong  system  to  have  them 
treated  by  unqualified  students  at  all ;  but  in 
that  particular  case  it  happened,  as  the  patient 
told  me,  he  was  treated  by  successive  students. 

909.  But  you  would  not  say  that  was  a  usual 
practice  ?—iSlo,  I  simply  mention  it  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

910.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Steele  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  doctors  who  have  been  students  at  a 
particular  hospital  to  send  patients  to  their  own 
old  hospital ;  I  understood  him  to  mean  in- 
patients; does  that  apply  to  out-patients  as 
well  ?—  It  certainly  would  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  is  what  I  consider  would  be  the  parti- 
cular use  of  an  out-patient  department,  for  a 
doctor  to  send  a  case  there  for  an  opinion.  He 
did  not  mean  that  they  would  send  them  there 
to  be  treated,  at  least  I  should  think  he  did 
not. 

911.  You  do  not  consider  that  doctors  would 
be  inclined  more  than  they  ought  to  send 
uninteresting  cases  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment ? — Certainly  not,  and  particularly  not  to 
their  own  hospital. 

912.  You  said  that  on  one  occasion  you  went 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  to  see  what  treatment  the 
out  -patients  were  receiving ;  what  was  the  date 
of  your  visit  ? — I  cannot  give  the  date. 

913.  How  many  years  ago;  was  it  10  years 
ago,  before  you  left  the  dispensary  ? — I  daresay 
it  was. 

914.  You  say  that  sometimes  on  a  Monday  a 
thousand  out-patients  would  be  seen  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  you  told  us  that  there  are  a 
dozen  doctors  to  see  thera  ;  that  would  be  about 
80  for  each  doctor ;  about  how  long  is  the  out- 
patient department  open  on  a  Monday  ? — It  is 
open  till  they  have  finished  seeing  the  patients  ; 
I  think  they  close  the  doors  at  10  in  the 
morning. 

915.  And  how  long  do  they  go  on  seeing 
them  ? — Till  they  are  done  ;  I  think  it  is  some- 
times six  or  seven  in  the  evening  befoi-e  they  get 
away  and  have  their  medicine. 

916.  Then  sometimes  they  will  go  on  seeing 
these  80  patients  for  eight  or  nine  hours  ? — No, 
they  do  not  go  on  seeing  them  all  that  time  ; 
they  keep  the  patients  a  long  time  before  they 
see  them  ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  see  them 
by  3.ny  particular  time;  they  keep  them  till  they 
have  done  seeing  them. 

917.  I  want  to  know  the  time  given  to  each 
of  them.  If  you  have  a  thousand  patients,  and  a 
dozen  doctors  to  attend  them,  that  makes  about 
80  to  each  doctor,  and  a  doctor  would  very  often, 
if  I  understand  you,  spend  eight  or  nine  hours 
in  seeing  them? — I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
are  not  distributed  so  evenly  as  that. 

918.  A  great  deal  more  than  80  Avould  some- 
times go  to  one  doctor,  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  and 
that  the  physician  or  surgeon  would  see  the 
interesting  cases,  and  give  instruction  iu  them  to 
the  students.    That  is  the  object  of  having  an 
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Lord  Monkswell — continued. 

out-ioatient  department  at  all,  as  far  as  a  medical 
scliool  is  concerned. 

919.  These  doctors,  I  suppose,  ai-e  helped  by 
students,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

920.  In  regard  to  the  poor  law  dispensaries, 
do  you  think  that  the  people  who  go  there  get 
the  best  advice,  as  good  advice  as  they  would  if 
they  went  to  a  hospital  as  out-patients  ? — I  think 
they  get  a  great  deal  better. 

921.  That  is  simply  because  more  time  is  de- 
voted to  tliem,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  one  thing  ; 
a  second  is,  that  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
allowed  to  be  seen  by  students  at  the  poor  law 
dispensaries. 

922.  But,  according  to  your  plan,  you  would 
have  poor  law  doctors  aided  by  students,  and 
the  patients  would  be  seen  by  students  ?— They 
would  never  be  treated  by  students ;  any  poor 
law  medical  officer  who  left  the  treatment  of  a 
case  to  a  student  would  be  at  once  dismissed ;  it 
is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  service.  Then 
the  third  point  is  that  nowadays  it  has  quite 
ceased  to  be  considered  anything  like  medical 
treatment  simply  to  write  a  prescription  for  a 
person,  and  to  attend  to  nothing  else.  Treatment 
consists  a  great  deal  more  in  having  proper  food, 
and  stimulants  where  necessary,  and  in  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  house,  than  it  does  in 
simply  ordering  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight. 

923.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  friction 
between  the  other  local  practitioners  and  the 
medical  students  who  are  serving  under  poor 
law  doctors ;  might  they  not  think  that  these 
students  Avere  taking  away  some  patients  that 
could  very  well  afford  to  pay? — Not  so  long  as 
it  is  rendered  necessary,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  cases  should  be  actualh-  treated  by 
the  poor  law  medical  officer  or  his  qualified 
assistant. 

Earl  of  Rimhcrleif. 

924.  With  reference  to  what  was  said  as  to  the 
studying  of  infectious  diseases,  it  is  the  case  that 
last  Session  an  Act  was  passed  in  which  there  is 
a  section  to  this  effect,  that  "  The  asylum 
managers  may,  if  they  think  fit,  allow  the  asylums 
provided  by  them  for  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
diphtheria,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  medical 
instruction  subject  to  any  rules  or  regulations 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  make  with  regard  to  such  use  of  the 
said  asylums."  Under  that  clause  a  greater 
number  of  students  are  now,  I  believe,  admitted 
to  the  asylums  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  clinical 
assistants. 

925.  And  if  that  is  done  upon  a  proper  system 
it  will  put  an  end  to  that  ignorance  which  you 
mentioned  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  going  to 
the  country  who  have  never  seen  infectious 
diseases  ?  —  Undoubtedly,  if  all  students  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it;  but  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  not  more  than  tv/o  clinical  assis- 
tants admitted  to  each  of  those  hospitals. 

926.  And  you  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  admission  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  medical  students  to  ensure  that  proper  in- 
struction is  given  in  this  very  important  branch  of 
medical  science  ? — Yes. 


Earl  of  Kitnberley — continued. 

927.  The  section  I  have  read  to  you  applies 
only  to  asylums  ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  similar 
regulations  should  be  made  with  regard  to  poor 
law  infirmaries  ? — Undoubtedly  T  ain. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

928.  I  think  Colonel  Montefiore  told  us  that 
he  had  himself  timed  the  cases  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  one  of  the  large  hospitals,  and 
that  the  time  given  to  each  patient  was  under 
half-a-minute.  Now,  in  your  case,  I  understand 
that  you  saw  30  patients  in  your  dispensary  in 
two  hours  ;  that  Avould  be  four  minutes  on  an 
average  to  each  patient  ? — Yes. 

929.  You  referred  to  the  importance  of  clini- 
cal instruction  to  students  being  given  at  the 
houses  of  the  poor  ;  butyou  wouldnotcontemplate 
that  these  students  should  go  round  in  a  class  to 
these  houses,  would  you  ? — No. 

930.  How  would  that  be  arranged?— I  would 
suggest  that  a  certain  number  of  them  might 
attend  at  each  dispensary,  and  that  out  of  the 
more  advanced  of  these  the  poor  law  medical 
officer  might  make  an  arrangement  to  take  one  with 
him,  or  two  at  the  utmost,  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor ;  one  or  two  at  a  time,  of  course  I  mean. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

931.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  medical  stu- 
dents very  often  were  the  only  assistants  who 
saw  the  patients  in  these  out-patient  departments  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that ;  I  said  that 
they  were  always  supposed  to  be  under  supervi- 
sion, and  that  that  was  the  rule,  but  that  cases 
were  seen  upon  their  return,  and  sometimes  too 
for  the  first  time,  by  students. 

932.  But  if  cases  came  into  the  hands  of 
medical  students  for  the  first  time,  which  they 
were  not  competent  to  deal  with  themselves, 
would  they  not  at  once  refer  them  to  a  more 
experienced  medical  man  ? — They  ought  cer- 
tainly ;  but  if  they  did  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
liave  had  these  cases  to  bring  forward. 

Lord  Zoiiche  of  Haryngioryrtli. 

933.  I  think  you  said  that  you  recommended 
that  the  out-patient  department  of  hospitals  should 
be  made  into  more  of  a  consultative  department  ? 
-Yes. 

934.  Would  you  explain  a  little  further  what 
you  exactly  mean  by  that  ? — At  the  present 
time  any  one  who  likes  goes  there,  no  matter 
ho V/  trivial  the  case,  and  no  matter  whether  they 
had  been  seen  previously  by  a  medical  man  or 
not ;  they  get  a  big  bottle  of  medicine  which  is 
made  as  inexpensively  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  at  the  largest  hospitals  they  can  make  it  for 
from  I  d.  to  \\,d.  a  pint  bottle;  they  take  that 
home  with  them  (mostly  Epsom  salts),  and  they 
are  quite  content  with  having  had  the  best  advice 
in  London.  They  come,  I  may  say,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in ,  doing  that  they 
spend  a  lot  of  money  in  railway  travelling,  and 
this  is  the  result.  I  think  that  if  they  come  like 
that  and  show  a  desire  to  have  a  good  medical 
opinion,  they  ought  at  least  to  get  it  ;  and  ray 
recommendation  would  be  that  before  coming  to 
the  hospital  they  should  be  seen  by  somebody 
qualified  to  say,  "  Well,  this  is  a  trivial  case,  and 
you  need  not  go  to  a  hospital  " ;  or  "  This  is  a 

difficult 
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Lord  Zouclie  of  Haryngworth — continued. 

difficult  case,  and  1  should  like  very  much  to 
have  an  opinion  on  it,  and  you  had  better  go  to 
the  l.ospital." 

935.  But  then  they  would  have  to  pay,  would 
they  not,  lor  that  previous  advice  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily ;  they  could  go  to  the  poor-law  dispensaries, 
which  are  now  established  all  over  London,  where 
they  could  get,  without  ])ayment,  the  opinion  of 
qualified  medical  men,  fully  equal  to  the  senior 
students  who  see  them  at  the  hospitals. 

93 f).  May  anybody  attend  for  advice  at  a  poor- 
law  dispensary  who  is  not  a  pauper  V — Yes,  to  a 
large  exten:  he  may  ;  of  course,  if  it  were  a  very 
flagrant  case,  I  mean  if  it  were  a  person  as  well- 
to-do  as  a  good  many  who  go  to  the  out-[)atierit 
departiuent  are,  the  relieving  officer  would  object 
to  give  a  ticket  ;  but  practically,  with  regard  to 
the  iiifirmaries  and  the  infectious  diseases  hospi- 
tals, that  ha?  long  ago  been  settled  ;  numbers  of 
persons  go  who  are  well  able  to  pay,  and,  in  fact, 
the  right  is  taken  of  recovering  from  them  for 
their  treatment  ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  loan,  but 
j)ractically  1  belie\e  if  is  hardly  ever  insisted 
upon  :  1  have  heard  so  from  the  medical  officers 
ot  health,  that  if  they  insist  upon  the  removal  of 
any  patient  who  is  tolerably  Avell-to-do  theyjj  do 
not  alterwards  ask  ior  rej)ayment.  Still,  the 
fact  is  that  numbers  do  receive  the  ireatment,  and 
that  is  not,  I  believe  (though  in  legal  questions 
1  do  not  like  to  st  ite  any  opinions),  a  disqualifi- 
cation ;  the  receiving  of  medical  poor-law  relief 
does  not  pauperise  the  man. 

937.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  the  poor 
pat'ent  should  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  poor- 
law  dispensary  or  a  provident  dispensary,  and 
obtain  advice  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sviod  — Yes,  or  to  a  private  medical  man. 

938.  Supposing  the  advice  was  that  he  should 
go  to  a  hospital,  he  woidd  then  go  to  the  out- 
])atient  department  ? — Y"es. 

939.  lint  he  would  not  come  casually  into 
it      Certainly  not;  that,  1  think,  is  a  great  evil. 

94(t.  And  ynii  think  lhat  your  jdan  would  get 
over  the  difficulty,  in  ihe  case  of  a  person  not 
able  to  pay  for  the  j)revious  advice  that  he 
needed  ? — Certainly,  now  that  the  poor-law 
dispensaries  are  established  all  over  Lomlon. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

,!'41.  Out  of  the  number  of  out-patients  who 
attend  these  hospitals,  can  you  give  us  any  idea 
what  proportion  are  really  poor? — 1  have  got 
with  me  a  calculation  which  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  medical  men  under  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson  ;  they  investigated  this  whole  question  of 
out-patients  some  20  years  ago,  and  although  it 
seems  a  long  time  ago  the  facts  remain  practically 
the  same  still.  Tlu  y  found  that  out  of  those  who 
were  attending  the  out-patient  department  about 
one-l'ourth  were  able  to  pay  a  privaie  medical 
man  ;  that  about  one-half  were  able  to  join  pro- 
vident dispensaries  :  and  the  remaining  fourth 
they  thought  ouglit  to  be  referred  to  the  poor 
hvAv. 

942.  Then  yon  moan  tint  there  wasreahy  only 
one-fourth  of  the  numlier  of  patients  wh  <  attended 
who  should  have  attended  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment?—  lhat  raises  another  question.  ^ome 
penple  sav  that  those  who  are  suitable  for  tiie 
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poor  law  ought  not  to  attend  the  out-patient  de- 
yjartment  at  all  ;  they  would  shut  them  out;  that 
it  ought  to  be  an  intermediate  cla^s  between 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  and  those  who  go  to 
the  poor  law.  I ,  myself,  personally  think  that  any 
one  of  those  classes,  provided  he  is  recommended 
by  a  medical  man,  ouglit  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  advantage  of  consultation  at  a  hospital. 

943.  Bnt  with  regard  to  this  dispensary  in 
Camberwell,  how  is  that  supported? — Principally 
by  the  payments  of  members  of  the  woiking 
classes  who  receive  the  benefits. 

944.  Are  these  the  only  people  wiio  are  per- 
mitted to  attend? — That  is  all.  There  is  another 
at  Hampstead. 

945.  And  what  payments  do  they  make  for 
membership? — At  the  rate  of  Q  d.  a  month  in 
Camberwell. 

946.  For  each  member? — For  each  adult. 
Then  I  think  it  is  8  d.  a  month  for  a  man  and 
his  wife. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

947.  And  is  that  the  usual  charge  at  these 
dispensaries  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  usual  charge. 
And  then  I  think  it  is  either  10 1/  or  1  .s.  for  a 
family. 

Chairman. 

948.  As  regards  the  number??  now  attending 
the  out-|)atient  dejiartments  of  hospitals  that  you 
think  might  be  treated  at  poor  law-dispensaries,  are 
these  poor-law  dispensaries  conveniently  scattered 
about  over  the  metropolis  ? — Yes,  because  they 
are  mostly  in  the  parishes ;  nearly  all  the  pa- 
rishes in  London  have  either  one  or  two  dis- 
pensaries in  connection  with  the  poor-law  adminis- 
tration. 

949.  Youro])inion  is.  that  nearly  all  these  out- 
patients could  go  either  to  the  pooi-law  dis- 
pensaries or  to  the  provident  dispensaries  — 
Yes. 

950.  Therefore  doing  away  Avith  the  need,  as 
regaids  the  public,  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

951.  In  1887  there  were  upwards  of  114,900 
out-patients  at  the  poor-law  dispensaries? — I 
think  you  will  find  further  on  in  the  Return  that 
there  were  really  120,000. 

952.  1  will  take  it  from  you  that  it  is  so. 
From  the  three  endowed  hospitals  that  you  have 
mentioned  particularly  there  were  upwards  of 
275,000  out-patients  ? — Yes. 

953.  And  altogether  for  thp  metropolis  a  num- 
ber exceeding  one  million  and  a-half  out-patients 
treated  in  that  year? — Yes. 

954.  N  )w  do  you  consider  that,  if  all  these 
out-i)atient  departments  of  the  hospitals  were 
closed,  the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  poor- 
law  dispensaries  between  them  could  assist  ail 
these  people  who  go  to  the  hospitals  as  out- 
patients?— 1  have  no  doubt  ihey  could  assist  all 
who  needed  it;  because,  in  addition  to  that,  you 
must  remember  there  are  a  large  number  of  med- 
ical men  who  would  l>e  very  happy  to  attend  to 
them  if  they  required  ii,  and  that  a  huge  pro- 
portion of  them  are  able  to  pay  n)edic;il  men;  at 
least  one-fourth. 

955.  Suppose  all  these  hospital  out-])  .tient 
departments  wf.re  closed,  would  not  the  system 
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Chairman — continued, 
be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  regards  tiiese 
two  kinds  of  dispensaries,  namely,  that  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  cases  of  tliese  people  must  be 
very  hurried? — I  think  not,  because,  for  one 
thing,  you  have  at  once  44  institutions  to  deal  with 
them  instead  of  the  three  endowed  hospitals. 

P56.  But  into  the  bargain  you  have  at  present 
all  the  other  general  hospitals  with  and  without 
schools,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  ? — Yes. 

957.  And  you  have  also  the  })art-pay  dispen- 
saries ? — Yes. 

958.  Which  are  pretty  well  charitable  insti- 
tutions, are  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  found  in  that  re- 
spect ;  of  course  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

959.  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  about  the 
out-patients  in  the  endowed  hospitals;  do  they, 
as  a  rule,  include  merely  people  who  live  round 
about  such  great  hospitals,  or  do  they  go  by  pre- 
ference to  these  great  hosjjitals  from  various  parts 
of  London? — I  think  they  go  by  preference 
from  various  parts  of  London. 

960.  Having  into  the  bargain  to  lose  their 
time  and  to  pay  for  going  very  long  distances  ? 
— Y^es,  certainly. 

Earl  of  Kiniherley. 

961.  I  did  not  understand  from  you  that  you 
desired  to  exclude  the  very  poor  from  the 
benefits  of  treatment  as  out-patients  in  the  large 
hospitals,  provided  their  cases  were  such  as  to 
require  special  treatment  ?— Provided  that  is 
ascertained  beforehand  ;  but  that  can  only  be 
ascertained  beforehand  by  a  medical  man  seeing 
them.  I  certainly  do  not  desire  to  deny  any 
poor  person  theloenefit;  I  would  increase  il,  as 
I  think. 

962.  You  would  wish  the  treatment  to  be 
limited  to  such  cases  as  require  special  medical 
skill,  and  that  it  should  be  ascertained  before- 
hand that  they  Avere  such  cases? — Y'es. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

963.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  your  proposal 
is  to  abolish  the  out-patient  department  of 
hospitals  with  the  exception  only  of  consultative 
cases  ? — Precisely. 

964.  Could  you  roughly  estimate  what  number 
of  cases  that  would  leave  to  be  sent  to  the  dis- 
pensaries ;  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  out- 
patient cases  that  you  would  treat  in  that  con- 
sultative fashion  ? — One-fourth. 

965.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  and  a-half  cases  woald  be 
transferred  from  the  out-patient  departments  of 
these  hospitals  to  the  dispensaries,  under  your 
plan? — It  is  not  quite  possible  to  put  it  in  that 
way^  for  this  reason:  that  my  remarks  have 
special  reference  to  the  large  endowed  hospitals, 
•which  dc>  not  treat  anything  like  a  million  and-a- 
half  out-patients. 

Chairman. 

966.  They  treat,  in  round  numbers,  270,000  ? — 
Yes ;  and  therefore  you  would  only  have  three- 
quarters  of  that  270,000. 


Earl  Cadogan. 

967.  Then  your  objections  to  the  out-i^atient 
departments  of  hospitals  do  not  aj)ply  to  the 
out-patient  departments  of  special  hospitals  ;  for 
instance,  children's  ? — Not  in  the  same  way  nor 
for  the  same  reasons  ;  not  because  they  are  so 
overcrowded;  children's  hospitals  are. 

968.  What  would  be  the  number  that,  under 
your  suggestion,  would  be  transferred  from  the 
out-patient  departments  of  tbese  large  hospitals 
to  the  dispensaries? — Roughly,  three-fourths  of 
all  the  cases  seen  at  the  large  general  hospitals 
with  schools. 

969.  What  is  that  three-fourths  in  point  of 
numbers  ? — Three-fourths  of  the  out-patients  at 
the  eleven  hospitals  with  schools. 

Chairman. 

970.  Y'^ou  said  just  now  "  of  the  endowed 
hospitals;"  which  did  you  mean? — The  large 
hospitals  with  schools. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chvdleigh. 

971.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  is 
the  number? — Five  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand;  that  is  the  total  in  the  hospitals  with 
schools. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

972.  Three-fourths  of  that  is  about  400,000, 
therefore  your  proposal  is  to  transfer  400,000  out- 
]iatients  from  the  hospitals  to  the  dispensaries  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

973.  N  ow  I  am  coming  to  the  poi.-it  on  which 
I  wish  to  put  a  question.  One  of  your  chief 
objections  to  the  present  administration  of  relief 
at  these  out-patient  departments  is,  that  the 
cases  have  to  be  seen  in  so  rapid  a  manner  that 
proper  attention  cannot  be  given  to  them  ? — ■ 
Precisely. 

974.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the 
difterence  of  time  and  attention  which  would  be 
given  at  the  dispensaries  if  tlus  large  addition 
were  made  to  their  out-patients  ;  because  one  of 
your  reasons  for  preferring  the  treatment  at 
dispensaries  was,  that  the  physicians  there  had 
more  time  to  deal  with  them,  and  that  there  Avas 
more  time  for  the  treatment  of  patients  ;  if  you 
import  400,000  more  out-patients  into  these 
dispensaries,  would  it  be  still  possible  for  them 
to  give  the  same  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
each  ? — Certainly  ;  or  if  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
present  medical  staff,  it  can  easily  be  doubled. 
The  poor-law  dispensaries  and  the  poor-law 
infirmaries  are  under  a  system  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, so  that,  if  there  were  anything  like  what 
goes  on  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals, 
the  evil  would  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  steps  would  be  taken  to 
remedy  that  evil;  and  that  remedy  is  of  such  a 
very  simple  nature  that,  suppose  it  were  necessary 
to  double  or  even  quadruple  the  staff  of  the 
medical  officers  at  each  disjjensary,  it  could  be 
done  with  ease. 

975.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  would  arise,  but 
you  would  propose  to  meet  it  by  an  adequate  in- 
crease of  the  medical  staflF? — I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  would  arise,  because  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  are  medical  officers  connected  with 
the  poor-law  dispensaries  who  have  not  three 
fresh  cases  a  week  at  the  present  time :  and 
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therefore  they  coukl  do  witli  a  large  increase  in 
their  patients  without  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever. The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  an 
admirable  system  of  poor-law  dispensaries  has 
been  established  all  over  London,  but  it  is  being- 
half  starved  just  as  the  provident  dispensaries 
are,  for  want  of  patients,  simply  because  the 
large  hospitals  choose  to  do  the  work  that  be- 
longs 10  the  poor-law  dispensaries.  The  public 
is  ])aying  the  poor-law  medical  officer  for  doing 
the  work,  and  the  out-patient  departments  of  the 
hospital  are  doing  that  work. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrleij. 

976.  If  this  large  additional  number  of  out- 
patients were  to  be  sent  to  the  dispensaries  all 
those  patients  would  have,  Avould  they  not,  to 
get  a  relieving  officer's  order  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe 
so. 

977.  Will  there  not  be  a  very  great  objection 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
not  very  poor  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  ?— 
Probably  there  will ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  do  not  become  paupers  thereby  ;  they 
are  not  in  anyway  disqualified.  There  is  a 
special  provision  that  the  receipt  of  medical  re- 
lief does  not  constitute  a  man  a  pauper;  and  if 
so,  I  think  that  necessity  of  going  to  the  re- 
lieving officer  is  a  proper  test  of  their  capa- 
bility of  providing  for  themselves  either  by 
provident  dispensaries  or  by  going  to  private 
practitioners. 

978.  But  then  one  of  these  two  things  must 
happen  ;  either  there  will  be  a  considerable  ob- 
jection to  going  to  these  relieving  officers,  in  which 
case  a  considerable  number  of  cases  will  no  longer 
receive  medical  attendance,  that  now  receive  it ; 
or,  if  they  waive  that  objection,  we  shall  have 
thrown  upon  the  rates  medical  assistance  for  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  now  are  provided 
for  by  charity  ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — Provided 
for  by  the  out-patient  departments. 

979.  Provided  for  gratis  by  the  out-patient 
departments  ? — That  will  be  so  if  you  consider 
that  they  are  provided  for  gratis  ;  I  think  that 
the  public  pays  dearly  for  the  out-patient  deparL- 
ments. 

980.  They  are  not  provided  for  gratis;  pro- 
vided for,  1  will  say,  not  out  of  the  rates? — Not 
out  of  the  rates. 

981.  Now  have  you  considered  this  ;  if  the 
means  of  treating  patients  at  the  poor-law  dispen- 
saries is  largely  augmented,  which  you  appear  to 
contemplate,  will  not  the  result,  as  regards  the 
provident  dispensaries,  be  exactly  the  same  as  is 
the  case  now  with  the  large  hospitals,  namely, 
that  the  poordaw  dispensaries  will  destroy  all 
provident  dispensaries  ? — Except  that  I  think 
your  previous  question  answers  that ;  there  is 
the  test  of  the  relieving  officer. 

982.  But  you  seem  to  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  a  largely  increased  number  of  patients 
going  to  the  poor-law  dispensaries  ? — I  was 
merely  answering  the  question.  Suppose  they 
did,  could  they  deal  with  it  ?  I  do  not  contem- 
plate at  all  that  such  a  large  number  will  go,  and  for 
other  reasons  ;  because  a  large  number  of  these 
patients  do  not  live  in  the  district  at  all,  or  in 
London  ;  numbers  come  up  from  the  country  for 
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the  special  purpose  of  getting  what  they  think 
the  best  opinion  that  can  be  had. 

983.  It  is  not  at  all  your  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  these  400,000  would  go  to  the  poor-law  dis- 
pensaries?—  Nothing  like  it;  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  they  would  not;  {  merely  answered 
what  could  be  done  if  they  did. 

Earl  Cathairt. 

984.  The  Parliamentary  disqualification  does 
not  affect  the  sentimental  objection  which  the 
poor  have  to  going  to  the  relieving  officer? — 
Certainly  not,  or  rather  which  they  had  ;  I  think 
it  is  dying  away  since  the  poor-law  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries  have  been  so  much  improved. 

985.  But  it  must  be  exceedingly  desirable  to 
keep  up  that  sentimental  feeling  which  the  poor 
have  of  desiring  to  keep  away  from  the  relieving 
officer  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  ? — I  am  not, 
I  must  say,  very  particular  on  that  point.  I 
want  to  see  them  properly  treated  wherever  they 
go ;  and  if  they  are  properly  treated,  that  is 
really,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  main 
thing. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

986.  With  regard  to  those  551,000  cases  of 
out-patients  that  go  to  the  11  general  hospitals 
with  schools,  could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
how  many  of  that  number  are  probably  individual 
cases  ;  because  as  I  take  it,  these  figures  mean 
that  every  j)erson  who  goes  at  any  one  time  to  a 
hospital  for  out-patient  relief  is  counted  an  indi- 
vidual out-patient  ? — Yes. 

987.  And  therefore  those  551,000  Avere  not 
551,000  separate  cases,  but  551,000  treatments  of 
cases  ? — Yes. 

988,,  And  the  same  man  mio-ht  go  to  several 
hospitals  and  be  counted  over  and  over  again  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  I  could  not  give  you  any  statistics 
that  Avould  be  reliable  on  that  point,  but  I  will 
just  draw  your  attention  to  this  :  that  the  bulk 
of  that  number  is  taken  from  the  three  lai'ge 
endowed  hospitals  who  are  under  no  temptation 
whatever  to  exaggerate  their  figures,  as  unfortu- 
nately some  of  the  smaller  hospitals  are.  Those 
hospitals  that  are  dependent  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions have  to  show  that  they  are  doing  as 
much  work  as  possible,  whereas  the  three  endowed 
hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and 
Guy's,  have  no  such  temptation. 

Chair  man, 

989.  You  must  take  out  Guy's,  because  they 
have  appealed  to  the  public  of  late  ? — Practically 
I  think  Guy's  may  be  included,  because  they  do 
itot  largely  appeal  to  the  public. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleiyh. 

990.  It  is  not  my  point  that  the  hospitals  try 
to  exaggerate  the  number  that  they  have  ;  but 
one  witness  told  us  that  in  many  cases  these  out- 
patients go,  first  of  all,  to  one  ho3])ital,  ami  then, 
not  being  satisfied  with  that  advice,  they  go  to 
another  next  day  ;  and,  therefore,  these  cases, 
the  551,000,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  reduced 
by  a  fifth  nearly  ? — I  think  if  you  reduce  it  by 
50,000,  that  is  enough. 

991.  Therefore,  you  think  out  of  that  551,000 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  there  are  500,000  difterent 
patients? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

I  2  992.  Even 
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Lord  Lamington. 

992.  Even  estimating  on  the  new  basis  of 
Guy's  40  fresh  patients  a  day?-  

Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleigli. 

993.  If  you  take  the  larger  calculation  of 
there  being  a  million  and  a-half  of  out-patients 
in  the  metropolis,  would  it  be  safe  to  say  that 
out  of  5,000,000  Inhabitants  1,000,000  are  out- 
patients in  hospitals  ?  —  No,  because  I  should 
not  apply  the  same  rule  to  special  hospitals  at 
all ;  I  have  no  reliance  on  their  statistics. 

994.  Eut  with  regard  to  these  statistics  of 
persons  who  attend  the  hospitals  with  schools, 
you  think  the  statistics  are  reliable  ? — Yes,  more 
or  less  so. 

Lord  Monkswfll. 

995.  I  understand  that  these  numbers  in  the 
return  before  us  mean  the  new  patients  as  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  ? — Yes,  not  the  atten- 
dances, but  the  separate  cases. 

996.  Does  that  go  on  from  one  year  to  another, 
or  do  they  close  them  at  the  end  of  the  year? — 
Yes,  they  close  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

997.  T  he  next  year  they  begin  again  ?— They 
count  them  as  fresh  cases. 

Lord  Liimivgton. 

998.  Guy's  is  put  down  in  its  1887  Report  as 
having  37,000  odd  out-patients ;  according  to 
their  new  system  the  number  would  not  l  e  much 
over  14,000,  the  real  practical  number  in  the 
hospital? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  includes 
the  casualties  or  not  ;  I  think  it  is  the  whole  of 
the  out-patients  ;  I  think  probably  the  limit  of  40 
has  to  do  with  out-patients,  that  is  to  say,  those 
that  are  at  all  events  supposed  to  be  seen  by  the 
])hysician  or  surgeon  ;  but  casualties  are  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  I  think  that  'hat  would 
bring  the  number  up  to  that  given  in  the 
return. 

Chairman. 

699.  About  this  number  of  out-patients,  did  1 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  that 
these  numbers  either  the  million  and  a  half  for 
the  whole  metropolis,  or  270, ''00  for  ihe  three 
large  hospitals  M-ere  new  cases  ? — Yes,  furnished 
by  the  large  hospitals. 

1000.  Therefore  the  actual  number  of 
attendances  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of 
those  that  appear  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1001.  Is  it  a  fair  average  to  put  down  each 
out-patient  as  paying  three  vis^its  to  a  hospital  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is. 

1002.  That  is  not  overstating  the  case,  you 
think  ? — No, 

1003.  Therefore  we  have  the  one  million  and 
a-half  to  be  multiplied  by  three  ? — There  again 
that  million  and  a-half  includes  all  the  special 
hospitals,  and  their  statistics  we  must  strike  out 
of  the  case  as  far  as  we  can. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

1004.  You  were  talking  about  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  some 
Mondays  there  were  as  many  as  a  thousand 
peoi)le  that  came  there,,  and  that  on  the  other 
days  there  were  not  so  many,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  say  that  there 
Avas  an  average  of  about  500  people  every  day  ? 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh — continued. 

— Well,  that  is  a  simple  division  of  the  150,000 
people  by  50  weeks. 

1005.  1  only  want  to  test  these  figures  in  the 
return  before  us,  and  looking  at  these  figures  I 
find  that  the  number  of  out-patients  is  put  down 
at  150,000;  if  you  take  away  one  day  a  week 
for  the  Sunday  you  will  find  out  that  that  will 
work  out  very  much  to  an  average  of  about  500 
a-day  ;  but  the  500  who  come  there  are  not  all 
new  cases  ;  a  good  many  are  cases  tiiat  iiave  been 
going  on  (rom  week  to  week  ;  is  not  that  so? — 
No,  they  must  be  new  cases  ;  else  tliere  would 
not  be  150,000  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1006.  That  is  begging  the  question.  You 
told  me  that  theie  were  500  people  generally  in 
the  room  on  an  average  in  a  day  who  come  to  be 
seen.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  those 
500  are  new  cases,  or  whether  they  are  not  the 
old  cases  that  come  week  after  week  ? — Judging 
from  the  estimate  given  by  the  hospital,  which  is 
practically  all  I  have  to  go  upon,  I  should  say 
that  they  are  new  cases. 

Earl  Spencer, 

1007.  When  you  call  them  "new  cases"  they 
may  be  cases  that  have  been  dismissed  and  then 
return  again  ? — Yes. 

1008.  So  that  the  same  individual  might  come 
back  10  or  12  times  in  the  year? — He  might, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  usual  experience ; 
because,  if  it  were  a  bad  case,  he  would  be  con- 
tinued till  he  was  somewhat  better,  and  if  it  were 
only  a  slight  case  he  probably  wr)ul(l  not  have 
more  than  two  or  three  illnesses  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

Clidiritian. 

1009.  As  regards  this  average  of  500  out- 
patients  a-day  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  suppose 
the  only  thing  you  have  to  go  upon  as  to  that  is 
your  personal  observation? — And  the  sta:istics. 

1010.  But  I  mean  you  could  not  possibly  form 
any  idea  whether  they  were  new  cases  or  old 
cases  ? — No. 

Lord  M onksioell. 

1011 .  You  said  from  your  own  personal  obser- 
vation that  there  were  u  thousand  cases  on  Mon- 
day and  an  average  of  500  a  day  ? — No,  that  is 
what  has  been  reported. 

1012.  I  understand  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  is  the  average ;  but  according  to  you 
each  patient  goes  on  an  average  three  times ; 
therefore,  if  your  theory  is  correct,  there  must 
he  450,000  separate  attendances  ? — i  have  not 
constructed  a  theory  to  meet  all  these  objections  at 
all.  I  was  asked  by  the  Ciiair.:;an  whether  that 
was  a  fair  number  to  give,  and  I  think  it  is. 

1013.  The  question  is  whether  150,000  patients 
are  seen  every  year  at  St.  Bartholomew's  or 
450,000  ? — That  is  a  question  for  the  authorities 
at  the  hos])ital. 

1014.  You  do  not  know  which  the  statistics 
refer  to  ? — Yes,  they  are  suppose  to  refer  to  new  ; 
cases,  and  I  consider  that  for  hospitals  to  publish 
the  number  of  attendances  as  if  they  were  new 
cases,  is  simply  a  fraud  upon  the  public  ;  it  is  re- 
presenting that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  they  are ;  and  that  is  why  I  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  three  endowed 
hospitals  have  no  necessity  whatever  to  exaggerate 
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their  numbers,  and  that  therefore  more  depen- 
dence may  be  placed  upon  their  statistics  than 
upon  chose  of  the  others. 

1015.  My  point  is  that  there  must  be  three 
times  as  many  persons,  according  to  your  theory, 
attended  to  at  St.  Bartholomew's  as  you  have 
reason  to  believe  are  attended  to  ;  )  ou  said  the 
average  was  500  a  day  ? — I  said  that  was  got  by 
dividing  the  150,000  by  the  number  of  weeks. 

1016  But  I  understand  you  to  say,  according 
to  your  theory  of  each  patient  representing  three 
visits,  tlien  there  must  be  something  like  150,000 
separate  attendances? — Yes. 

1017.  And  that  would  mean  that  instead  of 
there  being  500  separate  attendances  daily,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say  just  now  was  your  opinion, 
there  must  be  something  like  1,500? — There 
would  be,  supposing  that  all  ai  tended  three 
times. 

1018.  I  thought  you  said  the  average  did  ? — 
That  is  not  the  case  with  averages ;  a  great  number 
of  those  persons  attend  once  because  they  are 
only  casualties ;  another  case  will  attend  ten 
times. 

1019.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea,  then,  of 
the  average  number  of  attendances  of  each 
person? — No;  that  is  for  the  authorities  of  the 
hospital  to  state. 

Chairman. 

1020.  The  only  observation  you  said  you  could 
make  is  from  your  going  to  these  out-patient 
departments  and  seeing  the  room  crowded  ? — 
Yes. 

1021.  And  you  could  :.iot  form  any  idea 
whether  the  patients  had  been  there  once  or  a 
dozen  times  ? — Except  from  hearing  the  names 
of  students  called  out  who  had  treated  them. 

1022.  But  did  you  attend  on  several  days  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

1023.  1  think  Dr.  Steele  said  that  numerous 
people  have  acquired  a  morbid  taste  for  medi- 
cine, and  are  constantly  coming  back  day  by 
day;  that  is  not  your  ex})erience,  I  gather? — 
Not  so  much  ;  there  is  a  little  of  that  every- 
where. 

1024.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  comprehensive 
question,  and  it  is  ihis:  The  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1867  has  created  really,  has  it  not, 
a  revolution  which  has  never  been  sufficiently 
I'ecognised  in  regard  to  hospitals  and  everything 
associated  witli  medical  charity? — That  is  quite 
true. 

1025.  Is  that  Act  what  is  called  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy's  Act  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

1026.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  the 
mere  application  to  a  poor-law  dispensary  for 
relief  did  not  make  the  applicant  a  pauper?  — I 
think  that  is  so. 

1027.  But  under  what  Act? — [  think  it  is 
under  the  Act  of  1867. 

1028.  But  are  you  aware  of  the  Act  of  the 
48  &  49  Vict.  c.  46  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not. 

1029.  You  cannot  say  under  which  Act  there 
is  liberty  for  a  person  to  receive  medical  relief 
without  disqualification  ? — No  ;    my  impression 
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is  that  it  is  under  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act  of 
1867. 

1030.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Act  of  48  &  49 
Vict.  c.  46,  enacts  that  it  is  not  a  disqualification 
of  a  person  as  a  Parliamentary  voter  or  as  a 
voter  at  any  municipal  election  ;  or  as  a  burgess  , 
or  as  a  voter  at  any  election  to  an  office  under 
the  provisions  of  any  statute,  to  receive  medical 
relief? — That  was  my  impression. 

1031.  But  that  it  is  a  disqualification  for  voting 
at  the  election  of  any  guardian  of  the  poor;  or 
of  any  member  of  any  parochial  board  in  Scot- 
land ;  or  of  any  other  body  acting  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  to  the  poor  (rom  the  poor 
rate? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  and  that, 
of  course,  one  would  consider  natural,  because  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  that  a  person  actually  in 
receipt  of  any  form  of  relief  should  elect  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  the  guardians  who  are  ad- 
ministering it. 

1032.  But  this  particular  Act  does  not  give 
him  any  exemption  from  being  placed  on  the 
pauptr  roll  because  he  receives  medical  relief  ? — 
I  think  that  is  what  has  been  alAvays  understood, 
that  as  it  did  not  take  away  his  Parliamentary 
franchise  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  pauper. 

1033.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  Act  ? — 
No  ;  that  is  the  ena'-tment  that  I  refer  to. 

1034.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  any  other? — 
No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

1035.  If  you  had  your  way  you  would  like  to 
see  a  great  change  in  regard  to  the  out-patients  ? 
— Certainly. 

1036.  You  would  hmit  the  number? — Yes. 
'((37.  How  would  you  carry  out  this  great 

change  ? — I  should  make  the  rule  that  no  one 
was  to  be  admitted  an  out-patient  unless  he 
brouglit  wi^h  him  a  note  from  some  medical 
officer. 

1038.  But  how  would  you  get  that  rule  en- 
forced at  the  different  hospitals  ?  -  At  present 
the  different  hospitals  can  do  just  what  thev  like, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  your  L;)rdship  means 
to  ask  by  what  means  I  would  acquire  power  to 
enforce  it. 

1039.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  ask  your 
opinion  u])on? — In  the  first  instance,  I  should 
require  all  hospitals  to  be  registered,  and  I  should 
have  a  Government  inspection  of  all  hospitals 
annually,  or  more  frequently  if  required;  and  I 
should  have  a  board  sitting,  not  perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  the  poor  law.  because  that  would 
perhaps  be  considered  oftensive  by  some  of  the 
hospitals,  but  certainly  more  or  less  in  connection 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  would 
arrange  the  various  matters  connected  with 
hospitals,  and  I  would  give  that  Board  power  to 
make  certain  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
out-patients. 

1040.  And  you  would  refuse  them  their  license 
if  they  had  indiscriminate  out-patient  relief  on 
the  present  system  ? — Certainly. 

Earl  of  Winchclsed  and  Nottingham. 

1041.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  with  re- 
ference to  that  point  of  disqualification  :  If  it 
were  shown  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  poor  people  that  they  are 
disqualified  bv  any  act  of  medical  assistance, 
would  not  that  modify  your  opinion  as  to  the 
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advisability  of  passing  them  over  to  the  poor- 
law  dispensaries  ? — I  should  not  think  it  would, 
because  I  should  still  hold  that  there  are  plenty 
of  other  ways  by  which  they  could  get  the 
necessary  vouchers  to  bring  to  the  hospitals. 

1042.  Then  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
scheme  ;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  this  :  that  you 
])ropose  to  abolish  the  out-patient  department 
in  all  cases  as  a  court  of  first  instance? — 
Precisely. 

1043.  It  is  proposed  that  there  sliould  be 
brought  to  the  out-patient  departments  of  the 
hospitals  only  filtered  through  cases,  and  im- 
portant cases,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  authorities  of  the  poor-law  or  provident 
dispensaries? — Yes  ;  or  independent  medical 
men.  Then  my  answer  to  your  question  would 
be  this :  if  it  were  found  that  there  were  poor 
persons  who  objected  to  go  to  the  poor-law 
medical  oflficer  to  have  his  opinion,  there  are 
ahvays  plenty  of  medical  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  whom  they  could  be  sent,  and  who  would 
not  charge  them  anything. 

1044.  Sent  by  whom  ?■ — Sent  by  some  friend 
who  knew  them  ;  in  exceptional  cases  1  should 
think  that  might  be  done. 

1045.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
patients  always,  in  order  to  be  cured,  ought  to 
be  treated  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  ? — Yes, 

1046.  And  would  yon  further  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  they  are  very  apt  to  put  off  even  now 
the  application  to  the  proper  medical  authority  ? 
— No ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
a  great  deal  too  ready  to  rush  to  the  out-patient 
department  Avhen  there  is  next  to  nothing  the 
matter  with  them. 

1047.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  many 
persons  are  apt  to  put  ofll:  the  application? — In 
some  cases  they  do  ;  not  as  a  general  rule  ;  not 
while  the  doors  are  thrown  open  as  at  present. 

1048.  If  there  is  added  to  their  supposed  dis- 
inclination to  go  to  the  medical  authority  early 
enough  the  further  inducement  that,  if  they  did, 
the  result  would  be  to  disqualify  them  or  place 
them  on  the  poor-law  ;  that  might  deter  them 
altogether,  might  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
mischief  would  be  done  by  it. 

Chairman, 

1049.  Do  I  understand  this :  that  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  could  not  pay  for  niedical 
assistance  you  would  send  him  by  some  friend  of 
his  to  a  professional  man  who  would  treat  him 
for  nothing  ? — No,  not  "  treat "  him  ;  but,  sup- 
posing an  opinion  to  be  necessary,  would  give 
that  opinion.  Of  course  1  mean  in  exceptional 
cases.  Of  course  one  constantly  meets  with 
cases  of  persons  who  are  reduced  in  circum- 
stances;  those  would  be  principally  the  cases 
Avhere  they  would  object  to  apply  to  the  poor- 
law  medical  oflficer,  and  such  persons _  always 
have  some  one  who  has  known  them  in  Avhat 
were  perhaps  their  better  days,  and  would  take 
them  to  a  medical  man  who  would  say  whether 
it  was  a  fit  case  or  not  to  go  to  the  out-patient 
department  of  a  hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1050.  The  result  of  what  you  recommend 
would  be  very  much  like  what  exists  in  a  rural 
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district :  that  there  is  a  hospital  at  the  county 
town,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
distance  of  other  places  is  so  great  that  only 
special  cases  that  are  recommended  are  sent  to 
it?— Yes. 

Lord  Zonchr.  of  Harynyiuorth. 

105 1.  The  man  would  still,  under  your  pro- 
posal, be  treated  as  an  out-patient? — That  would 
depend  on  the  case. 

1052.  You  would  not  abolish  the  out-patient 
department  as  a  treating  one  ? — 1  would  have  it 
in  a  consultative  form  for  all  except  those  who 
had  already  been  in  the  hosj^ital,  and  whose  treat- 
ment it  might  be  desirable  to  continue. 

Clia.irman. 

1053.  Does  not  the  competition  of  those  out- 
patient departments  affect  very  much  the  practice 
of  those  gentlemen  Avho  attend  upon  the  very 
poorest  class  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  have  not 
a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge,  or  any  facts 
to  bring  before  you  on  that  matter. 

1054.  There  are  a  large  number  of  hospitals, 
are  there  not,  in  the  metropolis,  which  have  been 
founded  or  completed  within  the  last  10  years, 
which  go  under  the  name  of  special  hospitals? — 
Yes,  there  are  a  number. 

1055.  In  this  memorandum,  with  Avhich  we 
have  been  furnished  by  the  people  who  drew  up 
the  petition,  these  special  hospitals  are  stated  to 
be  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  ? — Yes. 

1056.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witness 
already  that  if  half  the  special  hospitals  were 
done  away  with,  in  his  opinion  the  public  who 
attend  these  hospitals  would  not  suffer ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — Yes,  only  more  so ;  I  should  say 
three-quarters. 

1057.  Then  do  you  consider  that  some  of  these 
special  hospitals  are  bad  in  the  advice  they  give, 
ill-situated  as  regards  other  hospitals,  and  ill- 
conducted  generally  ? — I  would  not  like  to  make 
such  a  sweeping  statement  as  that. 

1058.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in  your  own 
way  ? — I  would  say  that  they  are  unnecessary 
generally  ;  that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  large 
hospitals  with  schools,  because  so  far  as  they 
succeed  they  are  simply  taking  away  cases  that 
could  be  as  well  treated  at  the  general  hospitals, 
and  would  there  be  useful  for  the  instruction  of 
students ;  and  then  I  would  say,  in  the  third 
place,  that  there  are  a  number  of  them  which 
are  well  known  to  be  run,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, for  the  special  advantage,  either  of  the 
secretaries  and  officials  or  the  medical  officers 
without  any  regard  Avhatever  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public. 

1059.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  such  hos- 
pitals ? — I  should  say  that  a  least  three-fourths 
would  come,  more  or  less  vmder  that  description 
of  special  hospital. 

1060.  But  how  do  you  distinguish  between 
the  good  special  hospitals  and  the  bad  special 
hospitals? — There  are  a  few  specialities  which 
are  perfectly  well  recognised,  and  which  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  treated 
in  special  hospitals.  For  instance,  ophthalmic 
diseases ;  they  could  not  as  well  be  treated  in 
general  hospitals,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
they  do  get  cases  at  the  general  hospitals  of  those 
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diseases ;  but  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  cases 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  the  same  per- 
fection if  it  were  not,  for  instance,  for  Moor- 
fields,  which  has  done  a  .^reat  deal  for  ophthalmic 
science.  In  the  same  waj'  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  orthopoedic  hospitals  are  useful,  because 
at  an  average  hospital  it  is  quite  a  chance  whether 
any  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  it  might  liave 
devoted  any  attention  to  orthopoedlcs  at  all. 
And  in  the  same  way  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  hospitals  for  women  have  justified  their  use- 
fulness. I  might  just  mention  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  which  has  given  Sir  Spencer  Wells  the 
opportunity  of  doing  work  which  is  known  all 
over  the  world,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  done. 

1061.  Could  he  not  have  done  an  equal 
amount  of  good  work  in  a  general  hospital  — 
Certainly,  if  he  could  have  got  attached  to  it  ; 
but  at  the  time  he  did  that,  to  have  done  the 
operation  which  has  made  him  most  celebrated 
would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  a  criminal 
charge;  in  fact,  one  surgeon  attached  to  a  large 
hospital  said  that  anyone  doing  it  ought,  if  fol- 
lowed by  death,  to  be  prosecuted  for  manslaughter. 

Earl  of  Erne. 

1062.  What  operation  is  that? — Ovariotomy. 
I  think  those  three  classes  of  special  hospitals 
may  be  said  to  have  justified  their  existence  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  amount 
of  them  is  to  be  spread  over  London,  but  a  cer- 
tain amount,  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  a 
certain  number  of  specialists,  we  ought  to  have 
in  a  big  place  like  London. 

Chairman, 

1063.  Would  you  increase  that  list  of  yours 
by  including  the  hospitals  for  children? — I  think 
not. 

1064.  And  would  you  include  in  it  the  cancer 
hospitals? — No,  certainly  not. 

1065.  Would  you  include  in  it  the  chest  hos- 
pitals ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1066.  You  think  that  diseases  of  the  chest 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a  general  hospital  ?  — 
Yes. 

1067.  Ought  not  children,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
put  in  wards  by  themselves? — Certainly,  separate 
wards,  as  there  are  in  many  hospitals. 

1068.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  should  you 
not  have  children's  hospitals  ? — Because,  for  one 
thing,  I  think  that  every  general  hospital,  if 
properly  organised,  ought  to  be  able  to  treat 
children's  diseases  as  well  as  any  other  diseases. 
There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases  that  they  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  incon- 
venience of  getting;  together  a  vast  number  of 
children  from  all  parts  of  London,  whereas  they 
would  be  quite  as  well  treated  in  the  several 
general  hospitals. 

,  1069.  But  do  you  think,  to  take,  for  instance, 
the  Great  Ormond-street  Hospital  for  Children, 
that  they  have  any  difficulty  in  filling  that 
hospital  ? — On  the  contrary,  not  the  slightest  ; 
their  rooms  are  crowded.  If  you  let  the  public 
suppose  that  they  can  treat  children's  diseases 
better  there  than  anywhere  else,  people  apply 
(69.) 
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'  there  from  all  parts,  and  that  is  one  of  the  evils 
complained  of. 

1070.  You  have  mentioned  among  good  special 
hospitals  Moorfields  ;  and  women's  hospitals, 
what  are  the  names  of  those  ?  —  Soho-square 
and  the  Samaritan,  for  instance. 

1071.  And  the  Orthopoeilic ? — Yes;  there  are 
three  orthopoedic  hospitals  in  London  ;  there  is 
the  Royal  Orthopoedic,  and  the  National  Ortho- 
poedic, and  there  is  one  in  the  City.  I  say  that 
that  speciality  is  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  quite  room  for  these  three  ;  I  think  that 
two  probably  would  be  enough. 

1072.  What  are  bad  special  hospitals? — Bad 
special  hospitals  are  those  that  are  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  profit  to  the  secretaries,  or 
prestige  to  the  medical  officers. 

1073.  Are  there  any  that  yoti  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — 1  do  not  wish  to  mention  them  with  that 
label  on  them,  but  I  culled  out  of  the  total  a  few 
that  have  been  established  within  the  last  10 
years  which,  for  various  reasons,  might  have 
been  done  without.  I  think  that  is  as  strong  a 
way  as  we  need  put  it;  because  anything  said 
here  may  be  reported,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
unpleasant  results  it  may  have. 

1074.  You  understand  that  this  is  a  public- 
inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  therefore  1  do  not  say  that  these 
hos[)itals  I  am  going  to  mention  are  bad,  but  I 
say  that  the}'  could  be  done  without,  in  my  judg- 
ment. They  have  been  founded  in  the  last  10 
years,  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  could  be  done 
without.  All  I  say  is  that  these  special  hospitals 
could  be  done  without.  I  have  taken  the  names. 
The  St.  AndreAv's  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  The 
medical  staff  consists  of  one  oculist  and  aurist,. 
one  dentist,  and  one  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  three  in  all. 

Earl  Cadocjan. 

1075.  Where  is  this? — Situate  at  Wells-street,. 
Oxford-street. 

Chairman. 

1076.  Do  you  know  how  mauy  beds  there  are 
in  that  hospital  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you.- 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  down  in  that  list  before' 
you,  because  I  took  it  out  of  one  of  the  medical 
directories  as  having  been  founded  within  the 
last  10  years. 

1077.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about 
it  ? — No,  nothing  more,  except  that  the  eye 
patients  could  be  quite  as  well  treated  at  one  of 
the  ordinary  ophthalmic  hospitals. 

1078.  Now,  do  you  personally  know  anything 
about  this  hospital? — No;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  except  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
directory. 

1079.  That  is  where  you  have  found  its  staff? 
— Yes. 

1080.  And  you  do  not  know  what  they  treat  : 
they  may  treat  anything? — ^I  suppose  they  treat 
what  they  profess  to,  the  eye  and  ear;  but  my 
point  is  that  such  a  hospital  in  such  a  position  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

1081.  Are  there  any  out-patients  too;  you  do 
not  know  that  ? — I  presume  so ;  I  presume  that 
the  out-patient  would  be  the  principal  poi.^t  in 
such  a  hospital. 

1082.  I  will  only  ask  you  about  what  Is  within 
I  4  vour 
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your  own  knowledge  ? — I  simply  picked  out  these 
that  seemed  to  me  unnecessary.  Then  another 
is  the  Queen's  Jnbilee  Hospital,  Gloucester- 
terrace,  Queen 's-gate. 

1083.  What  is  its  speciality  ? — A  number  of 
fpecialities  all  rolled  up  in  one. 

Lord  Cliffiird  of  Chudhigli. 

1084.  Are  yc u  sure  that  that  still  exists? — I 
am  not;  J  should  think,  if  it  does,  it  is  a  very 
shaky  concern. 

Earl  Cadcgan. 

1085.  And  do  a  large  number  of  specialities 
rolled  up  into  one  "  constitute  a  general  hospital? 
— Yes,  1  think  so. 

Cliairmau. 

1086.  Is  this  called  a  special  hospital  ? — No  ;  it 
is  called  the  Queen's  Jubilee  H(^spital,  and  it 
gives  out,  or  it  did,  about  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
that  it  treated  a  number  of  specialities ;  it  gave  a 
number  of  special  departments. 

1087.  Where  did  you  get  that  from,  from  the 
report  of  the  hos])ital? — No,  from  the  medical 
journals. 

1088.  Do  you  know  what  any  of  those 
specialities  were? — i  really  cannot  remember  now. 

1089.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  near 
Gloucester-terrace? — At  all  events,  it  is  in 
rather  a  flourishing  part  of  the  West  End,  where 
you  do  not  find  the  poor  that  require  it ;  that  is 
my  particular  point  about  that  hof^pital. 

1090.  And  do  you  consider  that,  as  the  result 
of  placing  it  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  fairly  well-oflF  part  of  the  town, 
it  ought  to  be  a  better  speculation? — It  ought  to 
be  a  better  speculation. 

1091.  There  a[)pear  to  be  some  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  the  Committee 
whether  this  hosi)ita)  still  exists? — That  I 
cannot  give  your  Lordships  any  information 
upon. 

1092.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  ho  a  a  j)erson 
would  set  about  getting  up  a  special 
Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  very  simjde.  A  medical 
man  who  wanted  to  get  tame  and  reputation 
would  get  a  few  friends  of  his  togetiier,  and  form 
a  committee;  then  someone  would  be  got,  a 
young  man  who  had  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  who 
would  work  the  tiling,  who  would  run  it,  as  the 
Americans  say,  and  he  would  issue  a  number  of 
advertisements  puinting  out  that  such  a  hospital 
had  been  long  wanted,  and  supplied  a  great  void, 
and  that  the  staff'  was  the  most  capable  that  ever 
was  known  for  treating  special  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  nose,  and  the 
toes,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Practi- 
callv,  that  is  what  has  been  done  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  1  believe;  and  an  arrangement  would 
be  made  by  which  the  secretary  wouhl  receive 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  receipts,  and  he 
would  get  some  friend  to  advance  a  little  money, 
and  they  would  take  an  old  house,  perhaps  a 
tumble-down  house  which  no  one  could  be  got  to 
rent  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  he  would  fit 
up  a  few  beds  in  it,  and  open  an  out-jjatient 
department,  and  then  the  thing  is  done. 

1093.  Does  such  a  hospital  as  that  get  on  to 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ?— Certainly  ;  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  established  for  three  years  it 
o-ets  on  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 
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1094.  But  how  do  they  manage  to  exist  during 
the  three  years? — That  is  a  question  which  I 
think  probably  the  secretaries  know  more  about 
than  has  ever  been  published  ;  but  all  one  can 
judge  from  is,  that  occasionally  there  are  revela- 
tions. There  was,  tor  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
special  hospital  for  skin  diseases;  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  secretary,  after  taking  up  a 
hospital  like  that,  worked  it  a  great  deal  for  his 
own  benefit;  the  arrangement  was,  that  he  got 
15  ])er  cent  on  the  receipts,  and  he  worked  it  up 
from,  1  think,  1,400  /.  a  year  to  about  3,000  /.  a 
year,  on  which  he  would  get,  of  course,  450  /.  a 
year,  partly  from  payments  of  the  patients,  and 
partly  from  the  contributions  of  the  charitable, 
to  whom  it  was  represented  that  the  hospital  was 
doing  a  most  important  work,  and  had  to  be 
supported,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

1095.  Then,  I  suppose,  there  is  also  the 
annual  dinner  and  bazaar  ? — Annual  dinner  and 
bazaar,  and  firewoi  ks  of  all  sorts. 

1090.  I  lancy  the  bazaars  are  not  confined  to 
special  hospitals  ? — Not  at  all. 

1097.  Sometimes  a  very  great  deal  of  expense 
is  undertaken,  which  is  entirely  speculative,  and 
the  returns  are  not  equal  even  to  the  original 
expense  of  the  undertaking  ?— Yes  ;  that  sort  of 
thing  is  overdone. 

1098.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  better  the  position 
of  the  president  the  better  the  chance  of  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

1099.  The  treatment  in  any  hospital  is  not 
very  expensive  to  the  hospital,  is  it  \  —  Do  you 
mean  of  j)ersons  as  iu-patients  or  as  out-patients  ? 

1100.  As  in-patients?  —  As  inpatients  it  is 
expensive. 

1101.  Is  there  a  profit  to  be  made  in  a  general 
way  out  of  a  charge  for  a  patient  of  a  guinea  a 
week  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think 
the  speculative  hospitals,  which  I  understand 
your  Lordship  to  be  referring  to,  do  not  lay 
themselves  out  so  much  for  treating  patients  as 
in-patients  as  they  do  for  treating  them  as  out- 
patients ;  it  is  from  the  out-patients  they  make 
their  money  ;  the  out-patients  will  pay  1  .s.,  2  s., 
3  s.,  4  s.,  or  5  s.  for  treatment. 

1 102.  Are  you  s[)eaking  now  of  the  Jubilee 
Hospital  ?  — No  ;  1  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
Jubilee  Hospital  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
of  the  Jubilee  Hospital  than  I  have  already  told 
you. 

1103.  You  were  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  speculative  hos])itals  manage  to  get  on  ? — 
Yes;  they  can  make  considerable  sums  from  the 
treatment  of  out-patients,  and  they  do  ;  und  it 
was  prmcipally  by  the  treatment  of  those  out- 
patients that  that  hospital  to  which  I  referred, 
the  Snin  Hospital,  made  its  money. 

1 104.  Will  you  continue  your  list  —The  next 
is  the  London  Skin  Hospital  in  Cranbourne- 
street,  Leicester-square.  My  objection  to  it  is, 
in  the  first  place,  that  skin  hosj)itals  are  nor 
wanted,  and  in  the  second  [dace,  that  if  they 
were,  there  are  already  two  skin  hospitals,  which 
are  (juite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  are  afflicted  with  those  diseases  ;  they 
can  be  treated  at  <reneral  hosj)itals  quite  as  well 
as  at  special  hospitals,  u,nd  there  are  already 
two,  one  at  Blackfriars  and  the  St.  John's,  two 
well-known  hospitals. 

1105.  Are 
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1105.  Are  those  large  hospitals,  the  St.  John's 
and  the  Blackfriars? — They  treat  a  good  many 
patients  ;  a  good  many  out-patients  principally. 

IIOG.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  hos- 
pital ;  how  it  was  founded,  for  instance  ? — No, 
nothing.  Then  there  is  tlie  Lady  Gomm  Memo- 
rial Cottage  Hospital,  Rotherhithe,  for  dock 
labourers,  with  five  beds,  47  m-patients  in  the 
year,  anil  1,500  out-patients. 

1107.  Ihat  is  a  hospital  which,  I  presume, 
appeals  to  the  public  for  funds  ?— I  presume  it 
does,  but  in  that  case  also  1  know  these  ihings 
only  as  appearing  in  the  directory.  Of  course, 
a  small  hos|)ital  of  that  kind  is  Avasteful,  neces- 
sarily wasteful.  It  is  necessarily  wasteful  to 
have  a  small  hospital  of  that  kind,  because  the 
expenses  must  be  largely  out  of  proportion  to 
those  at  a  large  hospital  ;  neither  can  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  staff  of  a  large  hospital.  All 
those  patients  could  be  far  better  treated  at  a 
large  general  hos|jitab 

1108.  To  return  for  one  moment  to  that  skin 
hosjHtnl  in  Cranbournc-street  :  in  this  return, 
vi^hich  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  tlie  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  there  is  no  record  of  the 
cost  of  occupied  beds,  or  the  number  of  in-patients, 
or  the  cost  of  in-i)atients  ;  there  is  nothing  exce])t 
the  notification  of  725  out-patients? — That  pro- 
bably will  be  because  it  was  only  furnished  in 
1887  ;  it  is  one  of  the  new  hospitals,  and  that 
return,  I  think,  dealt  with  those  treated  in 
1887. 

1109.  Yes.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  to  the  list? — There  is  the  Grosvenor 
Hospital  for  M'omen  and  Children  in  Vincent- 
square. 

Earl  of  A/-ra)i. 

1110.  Is  this  Lady  Gomm  Hospital  a  special 
hospital  ? — Yes  ;  it  only  treats  dock  hibourers. 

1111.  But  does  it  treat  special  com])laints? — ■ 
I  think  not.  'J'he  next  1  ha-,  e  on  the  list  is  the 
Cirosvenor  Hospital  for  "Women  and  Cliildren  in 
Vincent-square,  with  14  beds. 

Chairman. 

1112.  Have  you  got  the  average  nu  nber  of 
occupied  beds  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1113.  Now,  in  this  return  the  average  number 
of  occupied  beds  tiiere  is  stated  to  be  11;  the 
cost  of  each  bed  is  70/.  ;  tlie  number  of  in-patients 
is  107  ;  the  number  of  out-patients  is  2,128  ;  and 
they  have  a  balance  in  their  favour  of  20/.  But 
now,  is  there  any  other  hosjjital  in  close  vicinity 
to  that?— Well,  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
answering  the  question  would  be,  if  I  were  to 
hand  in  to  your  Lordships  a  map  which  I  have 
made  out,  showing  the  position  of  the  hospitals. 
The  whole  of  the  West  Lnd,  I  may  say,  is  covered 
over  with  hospitals,  and  this  map,  if  you  will  look 
at  it^  will  show  how  they  are  studded  about 
iprodurint/  a  map). 

1114.  1  his  hospital  in  Vir.cent-square  vv'ould 
he  close  to  the  'Westminster  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1115.  Do  you  consider  that  any  patients  who 
now  go  to  that  hospital  for  women  and  children 
could  equally  well  get  the  advice  and  assistance 
that  they  reijuire  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  ? 
— Certainly. 

(69.) 
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1116.  Is  there  a  poor-law  dispensary  close  at 
hand  there  too  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

1117.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  free  dispensaries  close  at  hand  there  ? — 
I  sliould  think  not ;  because  there  are  two  or 
three  hospitals  not  very  far  off.  There  is  St. 
Thomas's  on  the  other  side ;  then  there  is  West- 
minster ;  then  there  is  Charing  Cross.  The 
three  hospitals  are  not  very  far  ofi^  from  one 
another,  and  you  hardly  ever  find  any  free  dis- 
pensaries in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
hospitals,  any  more  than  you  do  provident  dis- 
])ensaries  ;  people  crowd  to  the  hospitals. 

1118.  And  you  said  a  great  number  of  people 
will  travel  o;reat  distances  to  ";o  to  some  p-eneral 
hospital  other  than  the  one  that  is  close  to  them, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  fancy  it  ? —  Yes. 
Then  there  is  the  Gordon  Hospital,  for  fistula, 
piles,  and  other  diseases  of  therectuu),  with  eight 
beds,  in  Vauxhall  Bridge-road. 

1119.  Do  you  know  what  the  staff  of  that 
hospital  is  ? — It  is  a  very  small  staff. 

1 120.  According  to  the  return  before  us  it  has 
seven  beds;  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied, 
four;  cost  of  occupied  beds,  150  /.  9  .s.  -id. ;  98 
in-patients,  and  504  out-patients ;  no  income 
from  the  Samaritan  fund;  one  sister  and  nurse; 
and  a  deficit  of  48  /.  :  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
480  /.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  150  /.  per 
occupied  bed  is  very  extravagant  ? — Extravagant 
beyond  all  bounds,  I  think. 

1121.  Do  you  think  that  is  extravagantly  con- 
ducted, and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  it?  being 
extravagantly  conducted  is  that  it  has  got  such  a 
small  number  of  beds? — Yes. 

1122.  But,  again,  the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road 
is  a  long  w'ay  away  from  any  general  hospital  ? — 
It  is  some  distance. 

1123.  Would  the  fact  of  its  being  a  lon^:  v/ay 
away  from  any  general  hospital  be  more  of  an 
excuse  for  its  existence  ? — It  would,  if  you  admit 
the  necessity  of  such  specialities  at  all ;  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  diseases  which  they  treat  could 
be  quite  as  well  treated  in  any  poor  law  dis- 
pensary. 

1 124.  Do  you  know  how  that  hospital  was  first 
founded  ? — No. 

1125.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  in 
existence  ? — It  has  not  been  Inrta:  ■  I  have  the 
date  of  its  establishment,  1884. 

112G.  Will  you  continue  yimr  list  ?  —  That  is 
all  the  list  which  1  have  of  those  started  within 
10  years. 

Karl  Cadofjan. 

1127.  In  reference  to  your  answer  with  regard 
to  150  /.  a  bed,  that  obviously  is  a  very  high  ex- 
penditure ? — Yes. 

1128.  We  have  a  list  here  before  us  on 
page  16,  and  the  Gordon  Hospital,  Vau.xhall 
Bridge-road,  is  the  first  one  on  the  list  in  that 
page ;  and  the  third,  which  is  called  the 
St.  Peter's,  Covent  Garden,  Hosjjital  for  Fistula 
and  Stone,  shows  an  expenditure  of  285  /.  per 
occu|)ied  bed? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  highest 
of  any  in  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Fund  list. 

1 129.  There  are  in  that  nine  beds  occupied,  on 
the  average,  according  to  the  return,  whereas  the 
Gordon  only  has  four  '. — In  all  these,  of  course, 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparison  ;  and  the  cost  is  very 
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much  greater  than  the  most  extravagantly  con- 
ducted of  the  general  hospitals;  and  these,  again, 
are  immensely  dearer  than  the  most  extravagant 
of  the  poor-law  infirmaries. 

1130.  There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
You  mentioned  your  wish  that  some  of  these 
special  hospitals  should  be  abolished  ;  but  there 
was  one  class  of  special  hospitals ;  to  which  you 
referred,  in  regard  to  Avhich  you  stated  that 
certain  special  hospitals  were  umiecessary  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  other  special  hospitals? 
—Yes. 

1131.  Then  am  I  tc  take  it  that  you  would 
not  abolish  all  the  special  hospitals,  those,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  skin  ;  you  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  skin  hospitals  was  apparently  unnecessary, 
because  there  was  already  the  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  ? — And 
another  at  Blackfriars. 

1132.  Therefore  I  may  take  it  vou  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  abolish  all  special  skin  hospitals? 
— No,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  they  have 
arisen  in  (;onsequence  of  some  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals not  giving  sufficient  attention  to  these 
special  departments  ;  but  if  the  general  hospitals 
were  properly  organised,  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  abolish  the  special  hospitals  without 
any  detiiment  to  the  public  interest. 

1133.  And  that  applies  to  the  children's  hos- 
pitals as  well  ? — Decidedly. 

Karl  Spencer. 

1134.  You  only  mentioned,  I  think,  six  or 
seven  hospitals  that  you  think  ought  to  be 
abolished  ;  and  yet  there  are  a  great  many  on 
this  list  before  us  that  do  not  come  into  the 
category  of  those  diseases  that  you  think  ought 
to  have  special  hospitals? — I  was  illustrating 
what  v/as  mentioned,  that  fresh  hospitals  are 
being  established  constantly  without  adequate 
cause,  and  I  picked  out  these  lialf-dozen  as  having 
been  established  within  the  last  10  years. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

1135.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable 
to  abolish  those  hospitals  whose  object  is  specially 
the  promotion  of  ihe  interests  of  a  certain  physi- 
cian?— Decidedly;  I  think  the  good  of  the 
public  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

Earl  of  Wincheheu  and  Nottingham. 

1136.  As  to  special  diseases,  you  do  not  in- 
clude in  them  diseases  of  the  ear? — No  ;  I  think 
diseases  of  the  ear  hardly  require  special  hos- 
pitals by  themselves;  they  do  require  special 
treatment,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  sufiSciently 
numerous  to  require  a  special  hospital. 

1137.  You  would  take  that  out  of  the  category 
of  the  special  hospitals  that  you  would  allow  to 
remain  special  hospitals? — Yes;  and  I  would 
have  a  special  ear  department  in  connection  with 
every  general  hospital. 

1138.  Hospitals  for  incurables,  would  you  do 
away  with  them? — Certainly  not,  I  think  they 
are  quite  necessary ;  but  they  are  almost  out  of 
the  cateiiory  of  the  ordinary  hospitals;  they  are 
more  asylums. 

1139.  1  understand,  with  regard  to  these 
special  hospitals  which  you  would  do  away  with, 


Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  jVottinffham  —  contmned. 
you  put  them  in  two  categories :  first,  those 
which  rest  on  such  a  bad  financial  basis,  almost 
an  immoral  one,  that  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
done  away  with  for  general  reasons ;  namely, 
those  hospitals  from  which  certain  people  derive 
a  benefit  without  appearing  to  do  so?  —  Yes; 
I  think  if  they  are  simply  kept  for  the  benefit, 
either  of  the  secretaries  or  the  medical  staff,  they 
ought  to  be  done  away  with, 

1140.  Then  with  regard  to  the  others,  which 
are  not  of  that  character,  would  you  discourage 
endowments  of  special  hospitals,  supposing  the 
endowments  are  sufficient  to  maintain  them  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1141.  Your  objection  is  confined,  then,  to 
those  which  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds,  and 
so  divert  part  of  the  funds  -which  you  think  would 
be  better  employed  in  the  general  hospitals  ? — 
Yes  :  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  them  all 
refomred. 

1142.  But  you  would  not  discourage  the 
endowment  of  special  hospitals  ?—  Certainly  not. 

1143.  Then,  is  your  contention  with  regard  to 
the  small  hospitals,  that  the  smaller  they  are, 
supposing  the  manaiiement  to  be  equally  good, 
the  more  they  cost  relatively  ? — Certainly,  that 
is  one  contention. 

1144.  And,  therefore,  that  the  public  by  sub- 
scribing to  them  do  not  get  the  value  of  their 
money  ? — They  waste  their  money. 

1145.  And  you  also  contend  that  the  work 
miffht  be  done  equally  well  at  the  general  hos- 
pital ? — Certainly. 

1146.  Is  it  not  possible,  though,  that  there  are 
cases  which  would  be  better  treated  in  special 
hospitals  ;  cases,  for  instance,  requiring  perfect 
quiet  and  rest,  which  you  could  not  get  in  a 
general  ward? — You  can  always  get  it;  there 
are  small  wards  in  every  hospital  where  one  can 
have  as  perfect  quiet  as  in  a  small  hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimberle.y. 

1147.  Do  you  think  those  that  subscribe  to 
special  hospitals  would  subscribe  to  the  other 
hospitals  if  the  special  hospitals  were  done  away 
^vitb  ?_I  think  they  would  ;  I  think  they  did 
before  the  special  hospitals  originated.  'J'he 
great  development  of  these  special  hospitals  has 
been  within  the  last  20  years,  and  previous 
to  that  time  the  general  hospitals  were  much 
better  supported  than  they  are  now  ;  and  it  is  a 
very  curious  fact  that  during  that  time,  while 
there  has  been  hardly  any  new  free  dispensary 
started,  there  has  be^en  an  immense  number  of 
these  special  hospitals  started,  and  they  get  the 
money  somehow.  Of  course  they  get  hold  of 
some  men  who  are  able  to  beg  well,  that  is  the 
primary  qualification ;  and  they  manage  to  get 
money  somehow  or  other,  and  they  go  on  and 
prosper. 

1148.  Do  you  think  that  these  special  hospitals 
are  in  any  way  required  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  treatment  that  may  not  be  called 
orthodox  treatment?— No,  not  at  all;  I  do  not 
think  they  are  ever  used  for  that,  unless  it  were 
the  HomcEopathic  Hospital  in  Great  Orraond- 
street;   but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
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established  after  the  unorthodox  treatment  had 
got  its  position. 

1149.  You  said  Sir  Spencer  Wells  would 
probably  not  have  been  allowed  to  attempt  his 
operation  at  a  general  hospital  ;  and  that  tends, 
does  it  not,  to  show  that  there  may  be  ca^es 
where  a  special  hospital  gives  an  opportunity 
which  is  not  afforded  by  a  general  hospital  ? — 
But  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  Lordship 
in  the  same  sense  in  using  the  expression  "  un- 
orthodox." The  operation  might  rather  have 
been  said  to  be  sub  judicc  at  the  time  ;  it  was 
never  exactly  unorthodox,  but  there  had  been 
such  bad  results  that  it  was  greatly  decried,  and 
Sir  Spencer  AVells  might  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  position  at  one  of  the  general 
hospitals  such  as  he  got  at  a  special  hospital.  To 
that  extent  I  admit  that  they  may  be  useful. 

Lord  LamiiigtDU. 

1150.  Are  the  returns  generally  to  be  relied 
on  ? — I  place  no  reliance  on  any  of  the  returns 
given  from  the  majority  of  hospitals,  and  pei'haps 
I  may  give  the  reason  why.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  the  hospitals  used  to  return  itself  as  treat- 
ing between  80,000  and  90,000  patients  a  year ; 
when  we  began  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
they  were  challenged  as  to  whetlier  they  did 
treat  these  numbers,  it  turned  out  that  there 
were  only  between  30,000  and  40,000  treated. 
For  years  that  hospital  had  been  going  on  pub- 
lishing to  the  public  that  they  had  treated  such 
an  immense  number  ot  cases. 

1151.  Take  the  converse  case  with  regard  to 
the  hospitals  which  represent  tl^emselves  as  being 
more  cheaply  managed  than  they  are  in  realit}^  ? 
—  The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  has  established  a 
certain  system,  according  to  which  returns  must 
be  sent  in,  and  must  put  down  so  much  to 
management  and  so  much  to  maintenance,  and  if 
the  management  is  more  than  a  certain  proportion 
in  relation  to  the  maintenance,  they  will  not  give 
a  grant  to  the  hospital ;  but  then  the  result  is,  as 
I  have  heard  privately  from  secretaries  and 
others,  that  they  have  to  manipulate  the  accounts; 
they  have  to  show  that  they  come  within  the 
rules  laid  down.  Therefore  I  say  that  I  place 
no  dependence  whatever  upon  the  majority  of 
the  accounts  of  hospitals.  Another  thing  is  that 
no  accountant  that  I  have  ever  come  across  has 
been  able  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  the 
different  hospitals  fuimish  their  accounts. 

Earl  of  Kimherlei/. 

1152.  Is  it  not  looked  upon  as  a  good  thing  to 
show  a  large  debt,  and  then  apply  to  the  public 
to  pay  it  off'? — Yes,  that  is  a  most  important 
thinof. 

Lord  MonhsweU. 

1153.  I  see  that  this  hospital  for  fistula,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  the  Gordon  Hospital,  is  one 
of  the  few  hospitals  where  admission  is  only  by 
payment.  You  said  that  150/.  a  bed  was  very 
extravagant ;  but  might  not  it  be  that  it  was  for  a 
different  class  of  patients  requiring  superior  accom- 
modation to  that  in  the  free  hospitals  ?— Yes, 
but  even  then  I  should  consider  it  extravagant ; 
!)ecause  Guy's  Hospital  and  St.  Thomas's^have 
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made  arrangements  for  treating  that  class  of 
patients,  and  in  their  case  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing like  that. 

1154.  But  still  you  can  hardly  apply  the  same 
rule  to  hospitals  to  which  admission  is  by 
letter  or  free,  as  you  would  apply  to  hospitals 
admission  to  which  is  solely  by  payment? — No; 
but  I  am  referring  to  the  parts  of  those  hospitals 
where  they  admit  those  patients  only  by  payment. 

1155.  It  may  possibly  be  that  you  might  have 
a  hospital  that  gave  very  superior  accommodation 
indeed,  and  in  that  case  150  /.  a  bed  might  not  be 
extravagant  ? — Yes.  ^ 

1156.  Are  not  the  doctors  who  get  up  special 
hospitals  sometimes  very  able  men  ? — Yes,  they 
are  sometimes.  ' 

1157.  You  liave  yourself  known  instances  of 
that  ?— Yes. 

1158.  The  special  hosi^itals  that  were  a  real 
necessity,  how  were  they  started  ;  by  younu  men  ? 
— In  the  same  way. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1159.  The  map  which  you  have  produced 
appears  to  be  of  little  use  without  tlie  book 
belonging  to  it  ?— I  handed  in  tliat  map  for  a 
certain  purpose,  which  I  intended  to  mention 
by-and-bye  ;  but  I  may  as  well  mention  it  now. 
You  will  see,  if  you  look  at  it,  that  the  hospitals 
are  represented  by  stars  in  the  map,  and  vou  will 
see  that  they  are  all  crowded  in  the  West-end 
district  of  the  town. 

1160.  Congested  there '/—Congested  there.  I 
have  drawn  a  line  parallel  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  running  to  the  river,  and  below  that  you 
will  find  that  for  three  or  four  miles  there  is 
no  general  liospital  whatever.  And  in  the  same 
way  in  the  East  of  London  to  the  east  of  the 
London  Hospital  in  Whitechapel-road,  there  is 
no  voluntary  hospital  accommodation,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  you  will  see  that  the  hospitals  are 
so  thick  in  the  western  part  of  the  metropolis, 
that  one  can  hardly  put  the  stars  close  enouo-h. 

1161.  Dr.  Steele  told  us  that  he  did  not  rec^ard 
any  orthopcedic  hospital  as  being  of  use ;  those 
cases  he  thought  were  as  well  treated  in  the 
general  hospitals;  but  you  hardly  agree  with 
him,  because  you  would  only  suppress  one  of  the 
three? — Yes,  and  perhaps  not  that  one,  if  I 
knew  it  to  be  well  managed. 

1162.  You  attach  obviously  great  importance 
to  an  impartial  and  uniform  audit  of  hospital 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

1163.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  hospitals? 
— Yes. 

1164.  What  you  would  wish  is  to  have  a 
general  and  impartial  audit  on  a  uniform  system 
at  all  hospitals  ?-- Yes,  special  and  general. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Hia-yng worth. 

1165.  But  if  many  of  these  special  hospitals 
were  done  away  with,  would  not  it  render  neces- 
sary a  very  large  increase  of  accommodation  in 
the  general  hospitals  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  these  special  hospitals  that  have 
vacant  beds;  and  another  thing  is  that  a  number 
of  special  hospitals  are  filled  by  persons  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own  accommodation,  and 
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who  could  be  treated  equully  well  at  the  general 
hospitals,  while  living  at  home  probably. 

1166.  You  do  not  think  any  difficulty  would 
arise  in  that  respect  ? —  1  do  not  think  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

Chairman. 

1167.  You  would  like  to  see  some  nnilorm 
system  among  all  the  hospitals  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, whereas  now  every  hospital  keeps 
accounts  in  a  different  way  ^ — Yes. 

1168.  The  Sunday  Fund  give  orders  for  their 
accounts  to  be  made  up  in  a  certain  way  ? — Yes. 

1169.  And  one  which  differs  entirely,  does  it 
not,  from  the  way  in  which  the  Saturday  Hospital 
Fund  have  their  accounts  made  up? — I  believe 
it  does,  but  I  cannot  say  with  certainty, 

1170.  Now,  as  regards  the  variation  in  the 
cost  of  stimulants  in  hospitals,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  ? — Might  I  say,  with  regard  to  the 
general  cost,  first,  that  it  varies  most  remarkably 
in  the  different  institutions.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  they  are  calculated 
out  by  an  expert  in  these  matters.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  bound  to  mention  his  name 
or  not,  but  I  think  they  can  be  depended  upon  ; 
and  they  come  out  in  this  way  :  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  costs  at  the  rate  of  106/.  per  occupied 
bed  per  year;  Guy's  Hospital  costs  81/.  per 
bed  per  year ;  the  French  Hospital  costs  88  /.  ; 
the  German  Hos])ital,  89  /.  ;  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital,  96  /. ;  King's  College  Hospital,  94  /. ; 
the  London  Hospital,  80  /.  ;  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital,  181  /. ;  the  North  West  London 
Hospital,  60  /. ;  the  I'oplar  Hospital,  88  /. ;  the 
Koyal  Free  Hospital,  81/.;  the  St.  George's 
Hospital,  89  /. ;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  94  /.  ;  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  102  Z. ;  University  College 
Hospital,  107  /.  ;  and  Westminster  Hospital, 
71  /.  ■ 

liarl  of  Kimherley . 

1171.  You  have  not  mentioned  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's and  St.  Thomas's? — St.  Bartholomew's 
and  St.  Thomas's  do  not  apply  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  they  do  not 
issue  their  reports  to  the  public  ;  they  send  them 
to  the  Chai'ity  Commissioners. 

Chairman. 

1172.  Are  these  figures  taken  from  the  Hos- 
pital Sunday  Fund  of  last  year's  return  ? — No  ; 
they  are  calculated  from  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital Suiidaj^  Fund  accounts  of  1885. 

1173.  We  are  furnished  with  a  later  list  than 
that  in  the  memorandum  before  us? — Yes,  but 
they  are  not  calculated  out  in  the  returns.  This 
is  on  the  returns  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  Fund  ;  I  do  not  know  Avhether  those 
in  the  returns  before  you  were. 

1174.  Do  you  throw  doubt  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  return  at  the  close  of  the  petition  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  only  meant  that  1  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
calculated  on  ihe  same  figures. 

1175.  Will  you  go  on,  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  leading  up  to? — My  view  in  bringing  these 
figures  before  you  is  to  show  how  much  moie  the 
occupied  beds  cost  in  one  instance  than  in  anoth.er, 


Chair  mtiu — continued, 
and  then  to  compare  them.  It  would  do  equally 
Avell  to  take  those  figures  that  have  been  fur- 
nished to  you,  only  that  these  have  been  furnished 
to  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Fund,  and  I  thought 
that  was  morie  official. 

Earl  Cudogan. 

1176.  As  I  understand,  the  difference  between 
the  two  returns  is  this  :  the  return  which  you 
have  read  out  is  a  return  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pitals themselves,  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
with  a  view  to  get  the  best,  the  greatest  assist- 
ance they  can  for  themselves  ;  whereas  this 
return  in  the  memorandum!  before  us  is  a  return 
I  think  furnished  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes,  from  an  independent  source. 
Not  only  that,  but  these  calculations  which  I 
gave  you  just  now  are  matle  I  may  say  by  Dr. 
Steele,  who  is  a  great  autliority,  and  were  given 
by  him  to  me.  The  calculations  from  the  re- 
turns were  made  by  him,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  depended  on. 

Chairman. 

1177.  Made  on  wliat? — From  the  reports  of 
the  hospitals  to  the  -Metro)iolitan  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fund.  1  have  the  figures  of  the  Metropolian 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and,  according  to  those 
figures,  Dr.  Steele  has  calculated  the  expense 
per  occupied  bed. 

1178.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  is  almost  beyond  human  intelligence  to 
make  out  fi-oni  the  reports  of  any  hospitals  what 
they  spend  or  receive? — Yes  ;  but  if  anyone  hai^ 
a  superhuman  intelligence  in  that  line,  it  is 
Dr.  Steele ;  and  I  accept  his  figures  and  quote 
them.  I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  figures  must  be  compared  with  one 
another.  If  80  /.  per  occupied  bed  is  sufficient 
in  one  large  general  hospital,  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  why  it  should  cost  100  /.  per 
occupied  bed  in  another  institution,  of  the 
same  class,  because  it  means  an  immense  increase 
in  expense. 

Earl  Cadocjan. 

1179.  With  the  same  number  of  beds?— With 
a  similar  number  of  beds. 

1180.  But  the  greater  tlie  number  of  beds,  the 
less,  I  suppose,  the  expense  per  bed  ? — Some- 
times, but  not  always.  You  will  observe  that 
the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  is  put  down, 
with  20  beds,  as  costing  181  /.  per  bed.  That 
will  be,  undoubtedly,  an  instance  of  vvha.t  you  say. 
That  Is  partly  the  reason  why  I  say  that  small 
hospitals  are  wasteful.  Then,  I  think,  also 
these  figures  ought  to  be  compared  with  the 
expense  in  the  poor-law  infirmaries,  in  which 
the  patients  are  now  treated  quite  as  well  as 
they  are  in  the  majority  of  these  general 
hosj^Itals.  Now,  In  the  returns  of  the  poor 
law  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  will 
find  that  the  expense  never  exceeds  50  /.  a  bed, 
and  the  average  expense  is  about  35  /.  per  bed 
per  annum.  If  you  ask  anyone  connected  with 
one  of  these  large  hosj)itals  what  is  the  reason  of 
the  difference  between  35  /.,  and  80/.  or  90  /.,  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  medical  schools 
attached  that  cause  the  great  difference,  and  he 
will  also  perhaps  allow  something  for  the  out- 
patient 
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Earl  C(ulo(jan — continued. 

patient  departments  Well,  I  think,  putting 
those  two  together,  both  the  medical  schools  and 
the  out-patient  departments  it  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  pay  for  them,  this  immensely  larger 
cost  per  occupied  bed  in  the  voluntary  hospitals 
as  compared  with  that  which  they  cost  in  the 
poor-law  infirmaries.  There  is,  I  may  sa)^  just 
in  my  neighbourhood  one  of  the  large  poor-law 
infirmaries,  capable  of  accommodating  about  700 
2)ersons  ;  it  is  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to 
Guy's  Hospital ;  as  iar  as  the  building  is  con- 
cerned it  is  mucii  supei'ior  (because  it  has  been 
much  more  recently  built)  in  every  sanitary 
matter ;  and  it  is  as  perfect  as  a  hospital  can  be 
made  in  the  present  day.  It  is  provided  with  the 
best  of  food  and  drugs,  and  everything  of  that 
kind  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  equal  to  any  hospital  I 
have  ever  been  in.  The  cost  there  will  certainly 
not  exceed  50  I.  per  occui)ied  bed ;  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  wants  explanation  why  it  should  have 
cost  30  /.  or  90  I.  at  Guy's  or  St.  Thomas's. 

1181.  Do  you  consider  that  the  patients  are  as 
well  nursed,  as  fully  nursed,  in  the  poor-law 
infirmaries  as  they  are  in  a  general  hospital  ? — 
Well,  I  speak  of  the  one  that  I  know  about  ; 
they  are  nursed  only  by  trained  nurses  in  that 
hospital,  and  tlie  only  disadvantage  is,  that  they 
set  such  a  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
that  it  throws  harder  work  upon  the  nurses  ; 
there  are  not  as  many  trained  nurses  as  there 
would  be,  for  instance,  in  Guy's,  but  the  quality 
of  the  nurses  is  quite  equal. 

1182.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  would 
be  about  this  in  a  poor-law  infirmary  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  one  that  you  are  acquainted  with ;  that 
there  would  be  a  nurse  to  every  t.vo-and-a-half 
patients  ? — No,  nothing  like  that 

1183.  Or  a  nurse  to  every  tliree-and-a-half 
patients? — No;  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a 
nurse  having  something  like  20  patients ;  two 
nurses  to  a  Avard  of  40  patients. 

1184.  But  I  mean,  comparing  the  number  of 
nurses  altogether  with  the  number  of  patients 
— I  think  that  is  about  the  ordinary  amount ;  the 
wards  will  hold  about  40,  and  I  believe  that  there 
are  two,  at  the  utmost  three,  nurses  to  one  of 
those  wards.  Of  course  there  is  not  anything 
like  the  same  amount  of  surgical  work  to  be  done 
there  as  there  is  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  that 
necessitates  at  (>uy's  a  great  number  of  operation 
cases,  where  they  must  have  a  nurse  to  each 
case. 

1185.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  nurses  you  have  to  the  same 
nun)ber  of  patients,  the  larger  would  be  the 
expense  per  occupied  bed  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
one  item  in  the  expenses. 

1186.  Do  you  know  in  the  return  you  have 
there  what  items  of  expenditure  are  included  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  gives  at  the  bottom  as  a  note  to  tlie  head- 
ing, "  Percentasfc  of  cost  of  management  to  that 
ot  maintenance,"  Management  includes  jirinting, 
advertising,  stationery,  postages,  secretary's  and 
clerk's  salaries,  collector's  poundage,  law,  and 
other  incidental  charoes  connected  with  mana^e- 
ment;  '  maintenance  includes  provisions,  drugs, 
household,  rent,  wages,  and  other  charges  for 
maintaining  patients." 


Earl  CadiKjan — continued. 

1187.  Are  rates  included  there? — Rates  are 
not  mentioned  there;  they  ought  to  be. 

1188.  That  is  an  annual  return? — Yes. 

1189.  But  that  is  for  1885?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1190.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  statement; 
you  were  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  stimulants, 
I  think? — With  regard  to  the  stimulants,  the 
only  thing  that  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
is,  that  they  vary  a  great  deal  in  their  cost  in 
different  hospitals,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the 
hospitals  not  keeping  their  accounts  on  any  uni- 
form system  is,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  exactly  what  the  cost  of  stimulants 
is ;  and  also  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
how  much  of  the  stimulants  is  for  the  patients, 
and  how  much  for  the  resident  staff.  My  reason 
for  referring  to  that  at  all  is,  that  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Sturge,  who  was  well  known  as  a  benefactor 
of  hospitals,  and  as  taking  a  great'  interest  both 
in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  teetotal  question,  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  hospitals  to  know  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  stimulants  was  spent  upon  the 
patients,  and  how  much  was  consumed  by  the 
staff,  and  he  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer ; 
and  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  un- 
satisfactory indeed  that  the  accounts  should  be 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  enable  them  to 
distinguish,  as  is  done  in  provincial  hospitals, 
between  the  amount  both  of  provisions  and  stimu- 
lants used  by  the  resident  staff  and  that  used  by 
the  patients. 

1191.  In  fact,  that  emphasises  what  you  said 
before,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  system  of 
accounts  for  all  the  hospitals  which  anybody  can 
understand,  all  the  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  PFiiichchea  and  NottiiKjham. 

1192.  As  to  the  two  nurses  to  a  ward  of  40 
patients,  does  that  mean  one  by  day  and  one  by 
night  ? — No,  two  by  day,  and  one  at  night. 

1193.  There  would  not  be  one  nurse  alone  in 
charge  of  the  40  ? — No,  except  at  night. 

1 194.  With  i-eference  to  this  audit  and  control, 
do  you  suggest  that  an  effective  audit  and  control, 
ought  to  reduce,  and  probably  would  reduce,  the 
cost  per  bed  to  something  like  what  it  is  in  the 
poor-law  hospitals  ? — I  certainly  think  it  worth 
trying,  reducing  it  within  some  measurable  dis- 
tance of  that.  Of  course  you  must  allow  some- 
thing where  there  are  medical  schools. 

1195.  But  that  probably  would  be  kept  under 
a  separate  heading  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

1196.  You  would  be  prepared  to  allow  a  sepa- 
rate and  reasonable  cost  for  that? — Yes. 

1197.  Qua  beds  themselves,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  hospital  should  not  be  conducted  as 
economically  as  a  poor-law  infirmar}-.  Is  there  ? 
—  IN  ot  the  least. 

1198.  That  is  the  constructive  suggestion  that 
you  offer  ? — Yes. 

1199.  An  effective  public  control  and  audit,  it 
would  be  followed,  you  think,  by  tiiat  and  other 
salutary  results  ? — Decidedly,  that  is  my  ojiinion. 

Lord  LamiiKjton, 

1200.  Do  any  of  these  hospitals  pay  rent,  or  do 
they  generally  acquire  the  land  which  they  occupy 
as  freehold  ? — I  think  thej'  acquire  the  land  free- 
hold, or  in  some  instances  It  has  been  given. 

K  3  1201.  Rents 
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Lord  Laming  Ion — continued. 

1201.  Rents  do  not  appear  to  come  into  their 
general  expenses  of  the  year? — No,  except  in 
the  small  special  hospitals  ;  of  course  they,  as  a 
rule,  have  to  pay  rent. 

Lord  Munhswell. 

1202.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought,  as 
regards  the  cost  per  bed,  the  infirmaries  ought 
to  cost  as  much  as  the  hospitals ;  but  is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  class  of  patients  in  tlie  infirmaries 
being  somewhat  different  from  the  class  of  pa- 
tients in  hospitals,  there  are  fewer  doctors  re- 
quired in  the  infirmaries  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  patients  ? — There  are  fewer  doctors  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  diminishes  the  expense, 
because  the  largest  number  of  the  staff  at  the 
large  hospitals  are  paid  nothing ;  a  great  many 
of  them,  at  all  events,  are  paid  nothing;  and 
another  thing  is,  that  where  they  are  paid  any- 
thing they  are  paid  by  the  fees  of  students, 
where  they  have  schools,  but  not  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  hospital. 

1203.  Does  not  that  come  into  the  hospital 
expenses,  that  item  of  the  fees  paid  by  students? 
-—No ;  that  is  paid  over  to  the  medical  officer. 

1204.  And  in  calculating  the  cost  per  bed  you 
do  not  take  into  account  the  fees  that  are  dis- 
tributed in  that  way  ? — No  ;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

1205.  1  should  say  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
establish  any  common  measure  between  the  cost 
of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  if  you  do  not  take  all 
the  receipts  and  all  the  expenses  into  considera- 
tion ? — I  cannot  see,  myself,  what  the  fees  paid 
by  students  to  medical  men  have  to  do  with  it. 
The  cost  of  the  patient  is  the  same  ;  only  that  in 
the  one  case  it  has  to  come  out  of  the  fund  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  in  the  other  oase  out  of  the 
fund  of  the  voluntary  hospital. 

1206.  Then  do  not  the  hospitals  enjoy  a  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  they  get  the  best  advice,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  at  all  events,  for  nothing  ? 
— Yes ;  or,  in  cases  where  they  do  pay  the 
medical  men,  they  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  100  I. 
a  year ;  whereas  a  resident  medical  man  in  one 
of  the  large  infirmaries  would  be  paid  400  /.  or 
500  /.  a  year. 

1207.  Consequently,  then,  the  hosjiitals  enjoy 
an  advantage  over  the  infirmaries  ? — They  enjoy 
an  advantage  in  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  in  the  hospitals  the  medical  schools 
attached  recompense  the  medical  officers. 

1208.  And  then,  what  about  the  servants  and 
so  on:  do  not  infirmaries  get  an  advantage  in 
the  way  of  getting  workhouse  pauper  labour 
without  paying  for  it  'i — Not  with  regard  to  the 
nursing ;  that  is  in  all  the  best  infirmaries  done 
without  pauper  labour. 

1209.  But  they  scrub  the  wards  and  so  on, 
1  suppose,  by  pauper  labour? — No;  they  employ 
scrubbers  to  scrub  the  wards,  and  pay  them. 

1210.  Do  they  never  employ  any  paupers? — 
They  do  not  employ  any  paupers. 

Chairman. 

1211.  But  do  they  not  employ  paupers  and 
pay  them? — No,  T  do  not  think  they  employ 
paupers  at  all.  I  speak  of  the  one  I  know  ; 
they  may  in  some. 


Earl  Catlicart. 

1212.  Li  regard  to  these  calculations  as  to  the 
cost  per  occupied  bed,  if  the  data  are  not  uniform 
the  results  can  only  be  misleading,  obviousl}'? — 
Certainly- ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  necessities, 
to  get  some  basis  that  you  can  work  upon. 

121.3.  And  you  say  that  in  your  own  mind 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  data  we  have  in 
the  return  before  us  are  exactly  uniform  ? — Not 
the  least. 

Earl  of  Erne- 

1214.  You  alluded  to  one  infirmary:  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  700  beds 
in  it? — About  that. 

1215.  Is  that  about  the  average  number  of 
beds  in  an  infirmary  ? — In  the  large  ones  there 
are  between  600  and  700. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham. 

1216.  As  to  these  misleading  data,  can  you 
tell  us  whether  in  some  instances  such  items  as 
rent  and  interest  on  money  are  included  in  these 
accounts,  and  sometimes  not? — I  cannot;  but 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  were  so. 

Chairman. 

1217.  Is  that  ail  you  wish  to  say? — No^  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  yet.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  in-patients ;  the  next 
point  is  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  out-patients. 
I  applied  some  few  years  back  to  the  treasurer 
of  St.  Thomas's,  to  know  if  he  could  give  me  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  out-patients,  because  it  is 
a  matter  on  which  you  hear  all  sorts  and  varieties 
of  opinions ;  and  this  is  the  answer  I  had  in 
reply :  It  is  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  cost  of  out-patients,  but  I  have  made  a 
rough  estimate  that  each  regular  out-patient 
costs  25.  3(-/.,  and  the  casuals  who  are  only  seen 
once,  and  sometimes  merely  require  the  simplest 
treatment,  2  d.  each ;  these  figures  include  the 
cost  of  drugs,  salaries,  wages,  coals,  water,  and 
gas.  I  have  heard  at  other  hospitals  that  the 
cost  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1 5.  to 
5  s.  each."  If  you  look  in  the  list  published, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  even  greater  amounts 
than  that;  at  some  hospitals  they  are  said  to 
cost  a  good  deal  more  than  that;  10a.  and  even 
more  each.  Bui  I  wanted  also,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  accounts  at  the  hospitals 
are  kept,  to  quote  the  instructions  given :  "  To 
find  the  cost  of  out-patients,  reduce  the  total 
number  of  out-patients  to  genuine  continuous 
■patients  by  deducting  from  the  total  number  of 
out-patients  all  minor  casualties  and  dental 
cases  ;  divide  the  number  deducted  by  28  (as 
the  latter  are  looked  upon  as  one-attendance 
cases,  and  this  division  makes  them  into  con- 
tinuous cases).  Add  the  result  to  the  number 
remaining  after  minor  casualties  and  dental  cases 
have  been  deducted  from  the  first  grand  total. 
This  will,  therefore,  give  the  number  of  genuine 
continuous  out-patients.  Next  deduct  from  the 
total  cost  of  drugs  the  cost  of  surgical  appliances, 
and  items  ordered  only  for  in-patients,  such  as 
ice,  scientific  appliances,  surgical  instruments,  and 
mechanical  aids  (leave  10  per  cent,  of  the  last  as 
out-patient  expense;.  The  balance  of  expenditure 
n  drugs,  &c.  is  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the 

number 
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Chairman —  continued. 

number  vjf  in  :ind  out-patients.  To  do  this,  find 
the  daily  cost  of  these  medical  and  surgical  items 
as  follows:  (a)  Multiply  the  number  of  in- 
patients by  the  number  of  days'  residence  (this 
number  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
occupied  beds  by  365  days,  and  dividing  by 
number  of  in-patients),  (h)  Multiply  the  cor- 
rected number  of  out-patients  by  28,  their 
average  days  of  attendance,  (c)  Add  these  two 
results  together,  and  you  get  the  total  number 
of  days  for  which  medicine  and  surgical  appli- 
ances have  been  supplied,  of  a  kind  common  to 
both  in  and  out-patients.  Now  divide  the  total 
cost  of  dispensary  and  surgery  expenditure 
common  to  both  in  and  out-patients  by  the  total 
number  of  days,  and  this  gives  the  cost  per 
patient  per  day  for  medical  and  surgical  items. 
Use  this  result  to  find  the  part  due  to  out- 
patients, multiplying  this  daily  cost  of  patients 
by  the  days  of  out-patient  attendances.  To  this 
add  dispensary  expenditure  (partly  real,  partly 
estimated,  which  would  not  be  vv-anted  were 
there  no  out-patients).  To  this  add  :  (a)  cost 
of  drugs  and  honorarium  to  out-patient  medical 
staff ;  (Z»)  salaries  of  dispenser  or  dispensers,  as 
paid  for  out-patient  work  ;  (c)  a  third  cost  of 
clerks ;  {d)  a  fourth,  cost  of  porters  employed  in 
issuing  and  re-sorting  tickets  and  keeping  order 
in  the  waiting  rooms ;  {e)  siu'gical  and  medical 
waiting,  hall  porters,  and  occasional  cleaners ; 
(y)  estimated  minimum  cost  of  coals,  water, 
steam,  gas,  whitewashing,  repairs,  and  printing; 
(g)  cost  of  nurses  for  out-patients'  bath-room 
■and  female  patients.  These  give  the  total  cost 
of  the  out-natient  department;  and  dividing  this 
by  the  corrected  total  of  genuine  out-patients, 
you  get  finally  the  real  approximate  cost  of  each 
genuine  out-patient.  Multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  genuine  out-patients,  and  deduct  the 
resixlt  from  the  total  current  expenditure  before 
dealing  with  the  in-patieuts."  I  think  anyone 
who  does  that  sum  would  deserve  a  premium  ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  it. 

1218.  That  was  a  proposal  made  by  what 
hospital  ? — Those  were  instructions  given  by  the 
London  Hosj^ital  for  ascertaining  the  cost  of  out- 
patients. I  should  just  like,  if  I  may,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  various  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  medical  men  at  difterent  times  to  get  a 
reform  of  these  abuses.  I  think  it  might 
naturally  be  said.  If  the  abuses  are  so  great  as 
you  rejiresent,  what  have  medical  men  done  in 
the  matter  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  about  20 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fession in  1870-71  known  under  the  title  of"  Sir 
William  Fergusson's  Committee."  I  iiand  in  a 
report  issued  by  that  committee  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  infoi'mation  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  out-patients  (Jiandrncf  it  in).  The  facts 
ascertained  by  that  committee  are  most  valuable 
and  they  have  never  been  disputed  ;  and  they 
deal  with  all  the  bi'anches  of  the  question,  both 
as  regards  the  work  of  the  general  hospitals 
themselves,  the  special  hosj^itals,  the  free  dispen- 
saries, and  the  poor-law  dispensaries.  They 
recommended  at  that  time  that  a  great  change 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  poor-law 
dispensaries,  that  the  whole  system  should  be 
reformed  ;  and  I  may  say  that  that  has  since 
been  done.     They  considered   that   that  was 
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necessary  before  the  out-patients  department 
could  be  reformed  ;  and,  as  I  say,  that  has  now 
been  done,  and  therefore  that  difficulty  is  taken 
out  of  the  way.  Then,  about  the  same  time  as 
that  committee  was  sitting,  a  case  occurred  which 
impressed  me  very  strongly  with  the  difficulty 
which  men  who  are  actually  working  these 
departments  have  in  doing  anything  in  the  way 
of  reform.  A  young  medical  man  who  had 
qualified  at  Oxford  and  had  taken  a  good  position 
there  (he  was  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  also 
coroner  for  a  time)  came  up  to  London  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  wishing  to  get  further  experi- 
ence, and  also  to  be  connected  with  the  hospital, 
and  he  took  the  position  of  house  physician  there. 
He  no  sooner  got  into  his  work  than  he  found 
that  he  was  simply  overwhelmed  with  this  mass 
of  out-patients,  and  he  came  to  the  determination 
not  to  see  more  than  50  new  cases  in  a  morning. 
I  may  remind  you  that  15  is  what  is  the  limit  at 
St.  George's.  However,  upon  his  refusing  to  see 
mote  than  this  50  he  Vi^as  instantly  dismissed  by 
the  authorities  of  St.  Bartholomev/'s  Hospital. 
He  went  out  in  the  public  service ;  and  some 
years  after,  writing  to  him  about  the  matter, 
asking  him  to  take  part  in  some  agitation  that 
was,  going  on,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  (he  has 
since  died,  I  may  say)  in  which  he  says  :  "  My 
opinion  of  the  state  of  things  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
has  not  at  all  changed,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
enter  on  a  controversy  which  would  probabl}^ 
take  up  much  time  and  demand  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  clear  on  the  last  occasion  that 
the  public  took  little  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  uprooting  so  well- 
established  an  abuse,"  "  Nevertheless  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  anybody  else  succeed  where  I  failed." 
After  that  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Free  Hospital  was  moved  by  the  iniquities 
of  the  system,  as  he  saw  them,  to  represent  the 
matter  in  the  public  press,  and  he  wrote  a  number 
of  articles,  and  he  was  called  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  to  resign,  which  he  refused 
to  do,  and  on  the  next  occasion  on  coming  to  the 
hospital  he  found  the  door  shut  in  his  face. 

Earl  Spencer. 

1219.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  mention  his  name, 
but  is  it  a  gentleman  who  is  now  at  Paris? — 
Yes  ;  I  may  mention  his  name,  it  is  perfectly 
Avell  known.  Dr.  Chapman.    Then  in  1873-74  a 
number  of  medical  men  formed  an  association 
called    "  The    Hospital    Out-patient  Keform 
Association,"  to  try  to  get  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  reformed,  and  we  sent  a  circular  to  all  the 
principal  hospitals  in  London  asking  them  to 
adopt  three  reforms.    The  first  was,  that  the 
patients  should  not  be  seen  by  any  but  a  properly 
qualified  medical  man,  and  that  no  unqualified 
student  should  be  allowed  to   treat  patients. 
The  second  was,  that  they  should  stop  the  un- 
limited supply  of  medicines  ;  that  medicines,  as 
a  rule,  should  not  be  given;  that  is  carrying  out 
the  idea  of  a  constdtative  department,  that  it 
should  be  for  consultation;  and  the  third  was, 
that  they  should  appoint  an  officer  to  see  that 
the   place  was  not  abused  by  2>ersons  coming 
who  were  able  to  pay.    We  could  not  get  any- 
thing done  ;  in  the  most  cases  our  circular  was 
simply  acknowledged,  and  nothing  v/as  done  by 
K  4  any 
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any  hospital,  as  far  as  I  know.  Then,  in  1877- 
8-9,  we  had  a  committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  that  went  fully  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  particularly  examined  into  the  case 
as  regards  endowed  hospitals,  and  we  found  that 
originally  the  endowed  hospitals,  that  is  to  say, 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  St".  Thomas's,  were  under 
the  control  of  the  aldermen  of  the  City,  and  we 
therefore  made  out  a  petition  to  the  aldermen, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  defects  which  we 
thought  were  existing  in  the  hospitals ;  par- 
ticularly that  the  patients  were  not  being  seen 
by  duly  qualified  medical  men,  and  that  the 
hospitals  were  not  being  kept  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  as  the  aldermen  and  the  City  had  origi- 
nally agreed,  when  the  charities  were  given  into 
their  care  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL 
We  found  that  in  order  to  present  this  petition 
(a  copy  of  which  I  have  here  in  print)  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  signature  of  an  alderman, 
and  we  could  not  get  any  alderman  who  would 
give  his  signature,  and  we  were  therefore  pre- 
vented from  ever  presenting  our  petition  to  the 
body  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

1220.  What  is  the  object  of  this,  to  prove  that 
some  inquiry  is  necessary? — I  am  showing  the 
efforts  that  medical  men  have  made  without 
avail,  showing  that  some  more  power  is  necessary 
than  that  which  we  have :  that  medical  men 
themselves,  though  they  are  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  defects,  are  impotent  to 
reform  them,  and  therefore  that  there  must  be 
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some  other  power  brought  into  play  if  anything 
is  to  be  done. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

1221.  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  these 
efibrts  were  supported  generally  by  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  profession,  or  were  all 
these  efforts  made  by  individual  members  of  the 
profession  ? — The  last  effort  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  pro- 
fession, appointed  by  the  British  oNIedical  Asso- 
ciation, the  largest  medical  body  in  existence. 

Chairman. 

1222.  It  represents  about  13,000  or  14,000 
people,  does  it  not? — It  does. 

1223.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  great  ma- 
jority (if  the  medical  profession  recognise  that 
there  is  something  extremely  faulty  in  the  hos- 
pital system  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1224.  And  that  they  view  with  approbation 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
it? — Yes;  all  of  them,  except  those  who  them- 
selves are  connected  with  some  of  the  most  faulty 
hospitals. 

122o.  With  the  exception,  you  mean,  of  some 
directly  interested  in  special  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

1226.  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that  a 
permanent  central  authority  is  wanted  for  the 
metropolis? — Undoubtedli',  that  is  my  opinion. 
The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thur-day  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  Cadogan  (  Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 

Lord  ZOUCHE  OF  flARYNGWOR TH. 


Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Fermanagh  (Earl  of  Erne). 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  SULLEY  {  Earl  of  Ar ran'). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


C/iairman.']  My  Lords,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy,  who  gave  evidence  on 
the  last  occasion,  giving  the  dates  of  the  Medical  Journals  in  which  certain  cases  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  evidence  were  published.  He  was  not  able  to  state  the  dates  at  the  time,  but  he 
has  now  furnished  them  as  follows:  "The  Bi'itish  Medical  Journal"  of  November  9th,  1878; 
December  7th,  1878  ;  June  1.3th,  1874;  Julv  25th,  1874,  and  September  5th,  1874:  and  "The 
Lancet"  of  July  11th,  1874. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BOUSFIELD,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows; 


Chairman. 

1227.  Are  you  a  supporter  of  the  petition 
that  was  presented  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes,  I  signed  that  petition. 

1228.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Management,  King's  College 
General  Hospital  ? — I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  15  years,  since  1874. 

1229.  Not  chairman  of  it? — I  have  never  been 
chairman  of  it. 

12.30.  But  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  you  have,  I  presume,  attended 
the  sittings  of  that  commitlee  ?—  1  have  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  up  to  six  years  ago  I  used  to  attend 
very  frequentlj',  and  was  constantlj^  in  the 
wards,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
everything  that  took  place.  Since  that  I  have 
not  attended  quite  so  much,  but  I  am  still  ac- 
quainted with  nearly  all  the  Avork  of  the  hospital. 

1231.  You  have  also  been  chairman  of  a  ge- 
neral lying-in  hospital  from  1879  to  1881?^ — • 
From  1878  until  early  in  1881. 

1232.  And,  in  addition  to  that  you  were 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary of  Kensington  ? — Yes,  from  1880  to 
1882. 

1233.  And  you  also  are  connected  with  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  ? — • 
I  was  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  some 
others  concerned  in  the  formation  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  since  1882  I  have  been  chairman  of 
it,  and  still  remain  so. 
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1234.  And  the  result  of  that  Association  was 
that  certain  provident  medical  dispensaries  were 
established  in  diflPerent  parts  of  London  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so  ;  there  are  15  dispensaries  and  medical 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  London  which  have 
been  established  by  that  Association. 

1235.  I  think  we  will  take  the  question  of  the 
charity  first,  and  we  need  not  go  into  every 
minute  matter  of  detail  in  regard  to  King's  Col- 
lege, because  in  course  of  time  we  shall  have 
the  advantao-e  of  seeina;  tlie  different  admiiiis- 
trators  from  that  hospit.al,  and  shall  get  those 
details  from  them  ;  but  King's  College  Hospital 
is  a  general  hospital,  with  a  school,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  attached  to  Kin<r's  Colle2;e. 

1236.  Is  that  a  college  principally  for  the 
education  it  provides  to  medical  students,  or  is 
it  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  ? — It  is 
a  general  college  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
but  it  has  a  very  important  medical  school  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  hospital  is  used  as  a  field 
of  experience  for  the  students  and  for  teaching 
connected  with  that  school. 

1237.  I  should  like  to  know  about  what  num- 
ber of  beds  it  has  ? — The  number  of  beds  at 
present  is  approximately  190,  but  I  think  that 
there  are  only  about  170  now  in  use,  as  one  ward 
is  closed  for  want  of  funds. 

1238.  We  have  been  told  by  various  witnesses 
that  there  i£  a  Q;reat  want  of  organisation  gene- 
rally  amongst  hospitals,  and  in  particular  in 
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Chairman — continued. 

regard  to  the  out-patient  departments? — That 
is  my  strong  opinion. 

1239.  And  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
cases  that  come  to  the  oat-patient  departments 
which  might  be  put  back,  lor  instance,  because 
of  the  trivial  nature  of  the  ailment,  and  also  that 
there  are  many  cases  Avhich  would  be  equally 
well  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  uo 
doubt  that  that  is  so,  and  also  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  patients  could  afford  by  means  of 
insurance  or  providence  to  provide  for  their  own 
medical  attendance.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
that  in  King's  College  Hospital,  for  instance, 
amongst  the  out-patients  are  counted  a  very 
considerable  number  of  casual  applicants. 

1240.  Would  you  on  that  point  please  define 
the  difference  between  a  casual  and  an  ordinary 
out-patient  ?  —  The  out-patient  department  at 
King's  College  Hospital  (and  I  may  say  it  is 
the  same  at  the  London  Hospital  and  other 
hospitals  at  which  I  have  made  inquiries'),  is 
more  or  less  an  organised  department.  There 
are  certain  rules  for  the  attendance  of  the 
patients  who  come  at  certain  hours  ;  and  at  the 
King's  College  Hospital  and  at  the  London 
Hospital  some  inquiries  are  made  with  regard  to 
them.  The  numbers  certainly  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  I  believe  at  other  hospitals,  of 
out-patients  are  not  materially  increasing  ;  but 
there  is  another  order  of  out-patient,  the  depart- 
ment for  which  is  entirely  unorganised  and 
which  is  rapidly  increasing  at  most  of  the  Metro- 
politan hospitals,  that  is  the  casual  out-patient. 
The  origin  of  the  department  was,  that  accidents 
and  sudden  cases  of  emergency  might  be  treated 
without  going  through  the  necessary  delay  of  the 
out-patient  department ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  a  large  number  of  patients  have  been  seen 
not  in  the  out-patient  department  at  all,  but 
what  is  generally  the  front  surgery  of  the  hospital. 
I  may  say  that  at  King'^  College  the  number  of 
oui-patients  at  the  present  time  that  pass  through 
the  out-patient  department  with  all  its  inquiries 
and  formalities,  amounts  to  8,447  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;  but  the  casualties  amount  to 
10,439.  The  number  of  out-patients  ha,s  been 
slightly  diminishing,  not  for  the  last  two  years, 
because  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  time  ;  but  the  number  has  been 
fully  kept  up  by  the  number  of  casualties.  The 
fact  is  that  the  poor  have  found  that  by  going 
to  the  frout  surgery,  to  the  casualty  department, 
they  have  had  immediate  treatment  at  any  time 
of  the  day  without  any  inquiry,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  numbers  of  that  department 
have  very  much  increased  and  are  very  much 
increasing. 

1241.  That  means  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  a 
great  many  patients  who  would  have  been  out- 
patients some  years  ago  are  really  now  practically 
casuals  ? — That  is  so. 

1242.  You  say  that  there  is  not  so  much  delay 
in  the  front  sui-gery  as  there  is  in  the  out-patient 
department ;  is  that  because  of  inquiries  being 
made  in  the  out-patient  department  ? — No  ;  it  is 
because  the  hours  are  unlimited  at  which  the 
casual  patients  can  come.  There  are  no  for- 
malities certainly,  and  the  cases  are,  as  a  rule, 
seen  by  young  medical  officers,  house  surgeons 
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and  house  physicians,  who  are  eno-aijed  in  the 
hospital;  they  are  not  seen  by  the  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  eminence  who  attend  the  out- 
patient department. 

1243.  But  with  regard  to  the  officers  who  see 
these  casualty  people,  are  those  students  in  many 
cases  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  seen  by  students. 

1244.  Students,  then,  do  practise  in  that  de- 
partment ? —  But  the  casual  department  is 
scarcely  at  all  made  a  field  for  medical  study  in 
the  same  way  as  the  out-patient  department  is. 

1245.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  proceed  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  means  of  out-patients? 
— At  King's  College  Hospital  there  was  no  kind 
of  inquiry  made  up  to,  I  think,  the  year  1876. 
I  was  then  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  which 
considered  the  whole  question  of  out-patients,  and 
we  recommended  that  a  skilled  officer  should  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  out-patient  department, 
and  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  applicants, 
their  addresses,  whether  they  had  been  previously 
under  medical  advice,  the  trade  of  the  bread- 
winner, the  father  of  the  family,  and  his  earn- 
ings, and  any  other  particulars  which  were 
necessar}'.  There  was  also  a  proviso  that  in  any 
case  in  which  the  inquiry  officer  had  any  doubt 
he  might  send  particulars  of  the  case,  on  a  form 
which  was  agreed  upon,  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  who  should  maKc  inquiry  through  its 
committees.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
few  cases  were  sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  but  the  mere  knowledge  amongst  the 
poor  that  some  inquiry  w^as  made  into  means  had 
the  effect  of  enormously  reducing  the  number  of 
out-patients.  In  the  year  1871,  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  there  were  33,111  out-patients;  in 
1872  there  were  31,818  ;  in  1873  there  were 
33,886  ;  in  1874  there  were  31,297 ;  in  1875 
there  were  28,232;  in  1876  there  were  21,346; 
in  1877  there  were  20,337  ;  in  1878  tliere  were 
18,143  ;  in  1879  there  were  17,058  ;  and  in  1880 
the  numbers  sank  to  14,069.  The  numbers  have 
gradually  increased  again,  until  last  year  they 
amounted  to  18,916,  including  the  casualty 
patients. 

1246.  When  did  your  casualty  department 
commence ''--I  think  the  casual  department  was 
ahvays  existing;  but  its  present  size  is  com- 
paratively recent. 

1247.  Then,  do  ycju  think  that  this  very  large 
decrease  in  the  out-patients  ^vas  because  a  number 
of  the  patients  feared  inquirj',  and  therefore 
became  casualty  patients  instead  of  out-patients? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  became  casualty 
patients ;  I  think  that  they  ceased  to  come  to 
the  hospital  altogether  for  a  time. 

1248.  And  went  to  other  hos2:)itals,  do  you 
suppose? — That  I  cannot  tell;  but  from  ex- 
perience I  may  say  that  where  the  out-patients 
of  a  hospital  are  reduced,  there  provident  institu- 
tions are  sure  to  spring  up. 

1249.  Now,  as  regards  these  out-patients, 
when  you  are  making  inquiries  do  you  ever  deny 
a  person  who  comes  to  the  hospital  what  is  called 
first  treatment? — No  ;  that  was  arranged  ;  but  f 
believe  cases  have  hap2:)ened  in  which  the  patient 
Avas  so  clearly  unfit  to  be  treated  that  they  have 
told  him  that  he  was  not  a  fit  case,  and  he  has 
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gone  ciway  ;  but  that  has  been  rathei*  his  own 
action,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  lie 
was  not  a  fit  patient. 

1250.  Do  not  you  consider  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  those  people  who 
can  pay,  and  those  who  cannot  pay,  unless  the 
most  careful  inquiries  are  made  ? — Yes. 

1251.  I  mean  to  say  the  dress  of  the  patient 
gives  you  no  idea  whatever  of  the  means  of  the 
patient  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so  ;  but  I  think 
the  patients  have  a  very  clear  idea  in  their  own 
minds  whether  they  ai'e  fit  patients ;  certainly 
tlie  working  classes,  if  one  talks  to  numbers  of 
them,  would  quite  admit  that  those  who  have  a 
certain  amount  of  wages  and  who  are  fairly  well 
off  have  no  business  to  go  to  the  out-patient 
department  for  ordinary  complaints.  I  am  not 
speaking  at  all  of  the  in-jiatient  department, 
because  I  think  that  rests  on  a  different  basis  from 
the  out-patient  department. 

1252.  You  mentioned  that  a  skilled  officer 
first  saw  all  these  people  in  the  out-patient 
department,  and  made  notes  in  writing ;  was  he 
merely  a  clerk,  or  was  he  a  medical  officer  ? — 
He  had  been  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  committees  previous  to 
his  appointment,  and  though  he  was  appointed  in 
1875,  the  same  officer  is  still  employed. 

1253.  Still  employed  at  King's  ? — At  King's. 

1254.  In  regard  to  these  inquiries  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  did  you  find  that 
they  were  very  slow  in  obtaining  any  information 
about  the  cases? — There  were  so  few  cases,  that 
I  could  scarcely  express  an  opinion ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  inquiry  took  some  days,  I  think, 
fully  a  week. 

1255.  Now  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  cases 
are  treated  at  King's,  could  you  tell  us  at  all 
what  sort  of  time  would  be  devoted  to  each  pa- 
tient ?-- We  made  inquiries  on  that  point  some 
years  ago,  and  it  transpired  that  some  of  the 
patients  were  seen  extremely  rapidly.  I  think 
that  three  in  certain  cases  were  seen  in  a  minute  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  considerable  time 
was  given  to  certain  other  cases  which  were  con- 
sidered "interesting,"  and  valuable  for  the  medi- 
cal school. 

1256.  iUit  some  of  these  cases  that  come  to  an 
out-patient  department  (and  in  that  include  the 
casuals  too),  are  cases  that  are  really  extremely 
trivial  ? — Extremely  trivial.  It  was  reported  to 
us  that  many  of  them  practically  required  no 
medicine  at  ail,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  stock - 
bottle,  composed  of  materials  which  was  supposed 
to  be  medicine,  which  was  given  to  them  as  they 
were  not  satisfied  if  they  went  away  without 
medicine  of  some  kind  or  other. 

1257.  That  is  at  King's? — Yes;  I  am  speaking 
now  of  an  inquiry  made  at  least  10  years  ago  ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  wdiether  it  is  the  same  now. 

1258.  Do  the  same  officers  practice  in  the  out- 
patient department  and  in  the  casualty  depart- 
ment?— The  officers  who  practise  in  the  out-pa- 
tient department  are  generally  either  professors 
of  the  medical  school  of  King's  College,  or  gen- 
tlemen of  eminence,  for  instance,  Professor  Ferrier 
is  one  of  the  out-patient  physicians  ;  but  the 
officers  who  practise  in  the  casualty  department 
are  quite  the  young  officers,  gentlemen  who  have 
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only  just  cea-ed  to  be  students,  in  fact  have  only 
just  received  their  medical  qualification. 

1259.  But  in  regard  to  these  people,  who  have 
such  trivial  complaints,  does  it  not  amount  to 
this  :  that  they  have  got  nothing  particular  to 
do,  so  they  think  they  may  as  well  go  to  the 
out-patient  depaitment,  and  have  a  chat  with 
their  neighbours,  with  the  possibility  of  a  drink 
from  this  stock  bottle  ?  —  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  cases  do  occur.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  those  ordinary  cases,  the  ordinary 
cases  of  common  illness  which  occur  in  every 
working  man's  family,  ought  not  to  be  treated 
at  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals;  that 
it  was  unjust  to  the  general  medical  practitioners, 
who  were  practisijig  amongst  the  poor,  and  that 
it  was  a  serious  di-couragement  to  the  thrift 
of  the  working  classes  if  these  kinds  of 
ailments  were  treated  at  the  out-patient 
departments  of  the  hospitals.  The  Metropolitan 
Provident  Medical  Association  have  always 
urged  that  the  pi'ovident  dispensary  should 
act  as  the  family  doctor  of  the  working  class 
family,  and  that  only  those  cases  should  be 
sent  to  the  hospitals  for  treatment  that  really 
required  either  consultative  advice  or  some  kind 
of  treatment  which  could  not  be  given  by  an 
ordinary  medical  pi'actitioner  or  a  provident  dis- 
pensai-y  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The 
number  of  such  cases  of  common  ailments  coming 
to  the  hospitals  is  exceedingly  large,  and  though 
a  certain  number  of  them  may  be  valuable  for 
the  teaching  of  students,  they  come  in  numbers 
far  too  great  to  be  of  value  to  the  medical  schools; 
and  it  has  been  held  by  a  number  of  medical  men 
(1  may  mention  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  Sir  William  Fergusson,  Mr.  Timothy 
Holmes,  and  others  who  have  been  working  with 
us)  that  they  ought  to  be  sifted  by  some  machi- 
nery before  they  come  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital,  so  that  those  cases  only 
should  come  which  need  the  skilled  and  special 
advice  given  by  the  hospitals,  and  which  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  rasdical  schools.  But 
I  have  found  that  the  hospital  physicians  are  very 
much  frightened  of  any  change.  They  are  so 
anxious  that  important  cases  should  not  be 
dropped  that  they  are  willing,  in  many  cases,  to 
put  up  with  the  present  disorganisation  rather 
than  trust  to  anybody  else  to  provide  them  with 
the  proper  cases  for  the  medical  schools.  I  may 
mention  that,  in  talking  over  the  matter  with 
hos])ital  surgeons  and  physicians,  when  1  have 
been  urgino;  that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
the  hospital  practice  in  the  matter,  they  have 
frequently  said  that  they  could  not  trust  other 
members  of  their  profession  to  send  on  from  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  or  from  any  other  organisations, 
fit  cases.  They  seemed  to  think  that  a  valuable 
case,  or  a  case  of  special  intert;st,  was  likely  to  be 
so  valuable  to  the  medical  officer  who  saw  it  first 
that  he  Avould  be  unwilling  to  send  it  on  to  the 
hospital  for  advice,  and  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
medical  school. 

1260.  In  regard  to  these  cases,  has  it  been 
your  experience,  while  you  have  been  on  the 
board  of  your  hospital,  that  beds  were  kept 
empty  by  surgeons  to  have  them  ready  for 
interesting  cases  ? — I  think  there  are  generally  a 
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few  beds  kept  vacant  for  cases  of  special  emer- 
gency ;  that  is  necessary,  of  course,  because  the 
metropolitan  hospitals  have  to  take  in  casualties 
from  the  street  and  other  cases  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have  also  been  made  use  of  for 
receiving  cases  of  special  interest  sent  from  the 
country  and  from  persons  in  communication  with 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  beds  in 
the  hospital. 

1261.  Your  answer  points  more  to  the  fact 
that  beds  are  kept  vacant  for  emergencies ;  for 
instance,  supposing  tlie  hospital  nearest  to  it  is 
burnt  ;  but  I  meant  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  interesting  cases  whether  your  experience 
is  that  surgeons  keep  their  beds  vacant  in  the 
hoj)e  or  possibility  of  putting  patients  into  those 
beds  havino-  ailments  Avhich  are  more  interestiiio- 
than  many  cases  which  ought  lo  come  on  the 
charity  ? — I  can  scarcely  express  an  opinion  upon 
that,  but  I  would  say  to  a  certain  extent  where 
the  hospital  is  meant  for  the  purposes  of  a 
medical  scliool  the  beds  might  be  properly  kept 
vacant.  I  may  say  that  King's  College  Hospital 
was  formed  by  a  joint  committee  of  those  who 
were  anxious  that  the  medical  school  should  be 
an  important  one,  and  charitable  persons;  in  fact 
King's  College  Hosj^ital  was  formed  very  largely 
for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  school,  and  there- 
fore I  sliould  say  it  would  be  quite  jDroper  to 
keei)  beds  vacant  if  any  special  cases  of  interest 
were  likely  to  be  put  there. 

1262.  Is  King's  College  Hfispital  close  to  an)' 
other  general  hospital? — It  is  not  very  far  from 
Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  it  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  Law  Courts. 

1263.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  inquiry  into  each  out-patient  case,  and  that 
the  out-patient  department  ought  to  be  used 
more  for  consultative  purposes  than  for  anything 
else  ? — Yes. 

1264.  Do  ynu  consider  that  on  the  whole  the 
Lieneral  hospitals  of  London  with  schools,  the 
great  general  hospitals,  I  mean,  are  economically 
and  well  managed? — 1  think  they  are.  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
common  system  of  kei^ping  accounts.  The  cost 
of  the  l)eds  in  the  various  hospitals  appears  to  be 
very  different.  If  you  look  at  their  reports,  for 
instance,  there  is  very  considerable  ditlerence  in 
the  cost  of  a  bed  at  University  Clollege  and 
King's  College  Hospitals;  but  I  believe  that 
really  arises  from  certain  jiarts  of  the  exj^endi- 
ture  not  being  charged  to  the  beds  at  University 
College  Hospital  when  they  are  charged  to  the 
beds  at  King's  College  Hospital. 

1265.  Therefore  in  taking  a  return  of  the  cost 
of  beds  from  the  various  hospitals  it  is  almost 
unreliable  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  you  must  look 
very  carefully  into  the  basis  upon  which  the 
accounts  were  prepared. 

1266.  Have  you  not  an  opinion  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  map  out  Lundon  into  territorial 
areas? — Yes;  I  hold  that  very  strongly.  The 
general  hosjDitals  in  London  are  not  working 
together,  nor  are  they  working  with  the  special 
hospitals,  nor  with  dispensaries  in  their  districts, 
nor  with  provident  dispensaries.  The  whole  of 
the  hospitals  of  London  are  competing  against 
each  other  for  funds,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
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patients ;  and  that  I  feel  sure  is  a  very  bad  thing 
for  the  poor,  and  also  for  the  hospitals  themselves; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  dispensaries  and  the 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  the  special  hospitals 
united  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  general 
hospitals. 

1267.  When  you  speak  of  dispensaries,  you 
mean  provident  dispensaries,  as  I  understand 
you? — 1  mean  provident  dispensaries  and  free 
dispensaries  also. 

1268.  Then  would  you  have  a  general  hospital, 
with  a  provident  dispensary,  affiliated  to  it?  — 
I  would  have  a  general  hospital,  with  a  number 
of  provident  dispensaries  affiliated  to  it.  The  area 
of  a  general  hospital  would  be  much  larger  than 
the  area  of  a  provident  dispensary.  For  instance, 
the  London  Hospital  may  be  said  to  take  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  East  London  ;  but  you  would 
need  a  considerable  number  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries to  act  as  the  feeders  of  the  hospitah 
Then  again  there  are  a  number  of  free  dispen- 
saries in  East  London  ;  there  is  th  ^  Leman-street 
Dispensary  in  Whitecbapel,  and  there  is  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary,  and  there  is  another 
dispensary  to  the  north  of  the  Whitechapel-road; 
these  dispensaries  are  all  partly  endowed,  but 
also  largely  dependent  upon  subscriptions :  and 
they  compete  very  largely  with  the  London 
Hospital  in  its  work.  They  have  no  medical 
schools  ;  they  exercise  very  little  discrimination 
except  that  in  some  cases  they  require  a 
governor's  letter  before  admitting  a  patient ; 
they  do  not  give  evening  attendance,  which  is  so 
important  to  the  working  classes ;  and  I  may  say 
that  they  are  anachronisms  ;  they  s])rang  up  as 
a  rule  in  the  last  century,  when  liospitals  were 
not  developed  as  they  are  at  the  present  lime, 
and  they  require  to  be  brought  in  to  some 
general  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
used  also  for  medical  teaching. 

1269.  These  dispensaries  that  you  speak  o', 
you  say,  are  partly  endowed  and  partly  kept 
going  by  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

1270.  Is  that  the  subscriptions  of  various 
donors  round  the  town,  or  subscriptions  of  the 
working  people  themselves? — They  are  sub- 
scriptions of  charitable  donors  ;  and  I  may  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  their  subscriptions  have  fallen 
off  very  much  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
in  their  reports  you  see  the  most  piteous  appeals 
for  continued  support. 

1271.  Is  that  because  there  is  such  a  large 
number  more  of  hospitals  that  have  sprung  up  ? 
— I  think  it  is  because,  in  many  cases,  the  resi- 
dents have  left  those  districts  of  London  wdiere 
they  exist,  and  the  large  firms  that  have  taken 
their  place  do  not  always  subscribe  ;  but  I  think 
it  also  arises  from  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  subscribers  whether  they  are  really  doing 
adequate  good.  Perhaps  I  may  mention,  with 
regard  to  that,  that  Ave  have  made  a  number  of 
efi'orts  to  turn  those  partially  endowed  dispen- 
saries into  provident  dispensaries,  and  lately  in 
three  cases  we  got  the  consent  of  the  managing 
committee,  or  of  the  sub-committee  Avhich  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  to  a  scheme 
for  opening  provident  branches  with  evening 
attendance  at  these  endowed  dispensary  build- 
ings which  were  generally  very  good,  and  which 
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are  well  known  by  the  poor  ;  but  in  all  these 
cases  at  the  last  moment  a  prejudice  against 
reform  crept  in,  and  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  arrangement  was  to  be  finally  confirmed,  it 
was  thrown  over  by  a  small  majority  of"  the  sub- 
scribers or  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

1272.  In  these  dispensaries  that  you  mention, 
do  you  include  what  are  termed  part-pay  dis- 
pensaries ? — Yes,  I  should  do  so. 

1273.  You  would  include  them  in  the  terri- 
torial area  of  which  you  spoke  just  now? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

1274.  I  can  understand  the  territorial  scheme 
to  a  certain  extent ;  if  thuy  were  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  London  Hospital  is,  because 
the  London  Hospital  stands  by  itself  in  White- 
chapel  you  say  ;  but  if  you  come  a  little  further 
west,  you  find,  not  far  from  Tottenham-Court- 
I'oad,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  University  Col- 
lege, a  sick  asylum  very  close  to  it,  and  there  is 
Charing-cross  Hospital,  not  far  from  it.  St. 
George's  again  and  King's  College ;  how  would 
you  map  out  that  part  of  London  according  to 
your  scheme? — Undoubtedly  there  are  grave 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  hospitals; 
but  if  any  comprehensive  scheme  were  made  for 
London,  I  think  that  it  might  be  possible  either 
to  remove  some  ot  the  hospitals,  or,  at  all  events, 
although  not  (|uite  convenient,  territorial  areas 
might  be  attached  to  the  hospitals  in  their 
present  position.  With  regard  to  the  sick  asylum, 
which  1  presume  you  mean  is  a  Poor  Law  sick 
asylum  ? 

]27.'5.  Yes?— I  think  tliat  should 
doubtedly  affiliated  to  the  general 
nearest  to  it,  or  of  itt 
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1273.  Surely  the  removal  of 
hospitals  as  you  suggested  just  now  would  be  an 
undertaking  of  a  most  gigantic  size,  would  it 
not? — It  would  be  a  serious  matter,  but  St. 
Thomas's  was  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  Bridge  to  the  embankment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  in  certain  ])arts  of  London 
might  make  it  not  so  very  expensive  an  arrange- 
ment. Then  again,  hospital  buildings  are  very 
much  improving  ;  in  almost  all  the  other  important 
hospitals  large  sums  have  recently  had  to  be 
spent  in  adapting  them  to  modern  nursing  and 
modern  requirements,  and  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient to  build  an  entirely  new  hospital  than  to 
patch,  up  an  old  one  at  very  great  expense. 

1277.  But  St.  Thomas's  is  hardly  a  case  in 
point,  is  it,  because  it  has  large  endowments  of 
its  own  to  spend  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  received  a  very 
large  sum  for  the  site  of  its  old  building  which, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  recouped  the  governors  for 
the  ])ur.  hase  of  the  land  on  the  embankment. 

1278.  Did  it  also  recoup  them  for  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  Ibundations  ? — I  cannot  say. 
The  cost  of  St.  Thomas's  was  very  large  indeed  ; 
it  was  built  on  a  new  system  altogether,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  so  expensive  a  hospital  would  again 
be  built. 

1279.  Then  assumin"-  that  you  could  brin<>- 
mto  play  some  such  scheme  as  you  propose, 
would  you  require  any  central  body '  to  direct 
the  management  of  it? — I  think  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  some  central  body  which 
should  exercise  some  control.    It  is  exceedincjly 
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difficult  where  charities  are  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  to  insist  upon  any  particular 
course  being  taken,  because  if  the  course  sug- 
gested happened  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  sub- 
scribers, they  might  withdraw  their  subscriptions : 
but   I   think   myself  that  if  a  body  like  the 
Charity   Commissioners,  ascustomed   to  make 
schemes,  accustomed  lo  secure  the  co-operation 
of  one  charity  with  another,  were  to  put  out  a 
scheme,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  volun- 
tary ui)ou  the  part  of  the  hospitals  themselves, 
they  would  gradually  see  their  way  to  falling  in 
with  it.    I  think  that  the  public  who  are  taking- 
more  ard  more  interest  in  hospital  management 
would  practically  insist  on  a  hospital  falling  in 
witli  a  schen:e  evidently  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  tliat,  although  there  might  be 
objections  on  the  part  both  of  the  medical  staff 
and  of  the  hospital  committees   (who  are  ex- 
tremely conservative),  to  make  any  change,  yet 
it  would  be  gradually  done;  and  if  it  were  done 
it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  London. 

1280.  If  you  had  a  scheme  of  that  kind  you 
would  require  some  system  of  registration  of 
these  hos])itals  ? — Undoubtedly  they  ought  to  be 
registered. 

1281.  And  that  directing  body  would  have  the 
registration  ? — Yes. 

1282.  That  would  check  to  some  extent  the 
ra.pld  growth  of -special  hospitals  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  special  hospitals  ha^■e  been  formed  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  general 
hospitals  ;  tiiey  have  !)een  got  up  by  doctors 
principally  anxious,  very  often,  for  their  own 
reputation,  and  they  have  taken  away  money 
from  the  general  hospitals. 

1283.  That  remark  does  not  ai^ply  to  every 
hospital  that  you  might  call  a  special  hospital, 
does  it  ? — No,  by  no  means. 

1284.  Would  you  include  in  the  remarks 
which  you  have  just  n.iade  about  special  hospitals, 
for  instance,  Moorfields,  or  one  or  two  children's 
hospitals,  and  the  Cancer  and  Chest  Hospitals  ; 
— I  certainly  should  not  include  the  hospitals 
ibr  the  chest,  because,  as  a  rule,  a  general  hos- 
pital cannot  take  consumptive  patit^its ;  they 
are  naturally  thrown  either  upon  the  workhouse 
infirmaries,  which  ctmtaln  a  "reat  ninnber  of 
consumptive  patients,  or  upon  special  hospitals 
such  as  the  Brompton  Hospital  ;  but  I  should 
include  the  hospitals  ibr  ca\icer,  because  I  think 
those  cases  would  be  treated  in  the  wards  of  the 
general  hospitals  Avhere  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  medical  teaching. 

1285.  Then  do  you  consider  that  there  should 
be  special  hospitals  for  children? — -I  think  there 
i-v  more  to  be  said  for  special  hospitals  for 
children. 

1286.  And  tlien  hospitals  for  women  .' — I  do 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  hospitals 
for  women  in  the  cases  where  they  can  be  pro- 
perly ti  eated  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital, 
Of  course  the  Lying-in  Hospital  is  a  different 
thing  ;  that  is  necessarily  apart  from  a  general 
hospital :  it  would  not  be  safe  to  liave  confine- 
ments taking  place  in  a  general  hospital,  and,  in 
fact,  the  management  of  the  lying-in  hospitals 
requires  every  possible  care  to  secure  them  from 
septic  disorders  and  puerperal  fever. 

L  3  1287.  Are 
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1287.  Are  the  lying-in  hospitals  now  very 
much  improved  ? — 'lliey  are  very  much  im- 
proved ;  I  may  say  that  when  I  became  chairman 
of  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital  it  had  been 
closed  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  deaths 
amongst  the  women ;  but  with  good  nursing, 
with  the  use  of  the  anti-septic  system,  and  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  hospital  buildings,  the  puer- 
peral fever  has  been  entirely  banished  from  the 
hospital,  and  has  not  existed  since  that  time, 
whilst  those  hospitals  are  most  valuable  for  the 
training  of  midwives  and  monthly  nurses  ;  you 
cannot  train  them  without  some  teaching  in  ho«- 
pital,  and  it  is  only  by  bringing  such  cases  to- 
gether that  you  can  give  the  proper  teaching  for 
midwives  and  monthl}^  nurses. 

1288.  What  number  of  beds  is  there  in  the 
General  Lying-in  Hospital  ?  — I  think  there  are 
about  40  beds. 

1289.  Now,  are  they  separate  wards  or  are 
they  large  wards,  with  seven  or  eight  beds? — 
There  are  wards  with  six  or  seven  beds  in  them, 
but  the  patient,  of  course,  is  removed  to  a 
separate  ward  for  confinement. 

1290.  Are  there  any  male  students  in  this 
lying  In  hospital?  —  No,  there  are  not,  and  I 
think  there  are  very  considerable  dangers  in 
introducing  male  students  into  a  lying-in  hospital. 
They  would  necessarily  live  out  of  the  hospital  ; 
they  would  go  about  very  often  as  students  in 
other  hospitals  at  the  same  time,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  care  to  prevent 
any  septic  disorders  coming  into  the  hospital. 

1291.  The  danger  is  to  the  patient?— The 
danger  is  to  the  patient.  At  the  General  Lying- 
in  Hospital  last  year,  484  women  were  confined, 
of  whom  four  died  ;  and  that  is  a  larger  number 
of  deaths  than  have  taken  j.ilace  for  several 
years. 

1292.  Have  you  any  female  clinical  clerks  at 
the  General  Lyii:g-in  Hospital? — No. 

1293.  Have  you  any  at  King's  College  ? — No. 

1294.  The  attendance  at  the  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries is  very  much  improved,  is  it  not? — It  is 
very  much  improved,  more  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  nursing.  Miss  Louisa  Twining  and 
Lady  Montague  were,  some  10  years  ago,  in- 
strumental in  forming  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trained  nursing  in  workhouse  infirma- 
ries, and  I  acted  on  the  committee  from  the 
commencement ;  and  they  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  nursing,  getting  the 
guardians  in  the  various  infirmaries,  not  only  in 
London  but  in  the  country,  to  have  trained 
nurses.  But  a  very  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  infirmaries  in 
London,  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  and  the  Ken- 
sington Infirmai-y,  which  are  really  admirable 
hospitals,  not  provided  with  as  large  a  number 
of  nurses  as  a  general  hospital,  but  still 
with  nurses  almost  equal  to  those  of  a  general 
hospital. 

1295.  They  train  their  own  nurses? — Those 
two  infirmaries  train  their  own  nurses, 

1296.  Do  many  women  lie-in  in  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries? — A  large  number. 

1297.  And  how  is  that  conducted  as  a  rule  ? — 
As  a  rule  there  is  a  lying-in  ward,  under  a  mid- 
wife and  nurses  ;  but  the  patients  come  in  with 
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very  little  inquiry  indeed.  I,  some  time  ago,  read 
a  paper  before  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Guardians'  Association  upon  that  point,  and  Miss 
Louisa  Twining  read  a  paper  upon  It  at  the  South 
Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference  last  year.  Almost 
anyone  can  come  in  and  be  confined  there,  with- 
out any  inquiry  being  made  as  to  their  character 
or  antecedents,  or  whether  they  are  able  to  pay, 
or  who  Is  the  father  of  the  child,  or,  in  fact,  any 
inquiry  Avhatever.  The  rules  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  oblige  any  case  which  is  stated 
to  be  destitute  and  which  is  In  urgent  need  of 
medical  relief,  to  be  taken  immediately  Into  the 
infirmary,  and  this  Is  known  widely  amongst  the 
poor  and  amongst  the  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  they  come  In  very  large  numbers  into 
the  workhouse  infirmaries  throughout  London. 

1298.  Domestic  servants,  you  say  ? — Domestic 
servants ;  and  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  Women 
are  frequently  confined  without  their  parents  in 
the  country  knowing  anything  at  all  about  it ; 
they  make  arrangements  for  the  child  to  be  taken 
care  of;  and  the  consequence  Is  that  the  children 
are  sometimes  deserted  and  sometimes  die. 

1299.  And  sometimes  the  children  are  left  at 
the  workhouse  at  the  infirmaries  l — Yes.  There 
are  committees  of  ladies  in  many  of  the  London 
infirmaries  looking  after  these  girls  and  their 
children,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  by 
watching  the  children,  and  by  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  the  mother  in  the  child,  and  by  com- 
municating with  the  parents  of  the  woman  herself 
to  secure  that  the  child  Is  properly  looked  after, 
and  that  the  woman  is  kept  from  going  on  to  the 
streets. 

1300.  Are  they  allowed  to  leave  the  children 
there  by  law  ? — No  ;  the  guardians  might  permit 
it,  but  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
The  lying-in-ward  of  the  Kensington  Infirmary 
has  recently  been  rebuilt  at  very  great  expense, 
and  it  has  been  divided  Into  two,  one  side  of 
which  Is  always  in  disuse,  and  is  being  purified 
and  disinfected  while  the  other  is  used.  But  my 
experience  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  moral  contamination  that  takes  place 
within  that  ward ;  the  women  lie  in  adjoining 
beds,  and  I  have  known  cases  In  which  girls  have 
been  persuaded  by  persons  whom  they  met  in 
the  lying-in-ward  to  take  to  an  immoral  life  sub- 
sequently. Of  course  many  of  these  girls  have 
been  seduced,  and  are  really  comparatively  pui'e, 
although  they  are  occupants  of  that  ward.  I 
think  that  it  is  most  necessary  that  In  the  infir- 
mai"ies,  and  specially  in  the  lying-In-ward  there 
should  be  separation  for  moral  as  well  as  for 
medical  causes. 

1301.  Now  is  the  attendance  for  these  lying- 
in  cases  as  good  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  as  it  is 
In  a  lying-in  hospital  ? — I  think  that  it  is  very 
good  as  a  rule.  The  mortality  in  the  lying-in 
ward  of  the  workhouse  Infirmaries  was  foi'merly 
very  much  smaller  than  in  that  of  the  lying-in 
hospitals,  but  it  is  not  now  so. 

1302.  Is  the  Kensington  Infirmary,  of  which 
you  were  chairman,  one  of  the  new  infirmaries  ? 
— It  is  not  one  of  the  newest,  but  it  was  built 
specially  for  an  infirmary  after  the  passing  of 
iNIr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act. 

1303.  Now  in  the  hands  of  whom  is  the  medical 
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Chairman  —  continued, 
control  of  that  institution  ?— It  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  young  medical  officer,  and  of  his  assistant ;  and 
I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  although  these 
gentlemen  may  be  (I  have  great  respect  for  them 
and  I  think  they  are)  very  capable  members  of 
their  profession,  still  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  put  under  a  wider  control.  I  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  visiting  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  the  infirmary  as  there  is  at  the 
hospitals. 

1304.  Would  you  tell  us  how  many  beds  there 
are  in  that  infirmary  ? — There  are  700  beds. 

1305.  And  at  present  you  have  only  two 
medical  gentlemen  to  look  after  them? — We 
have  only  two  medical  gentlemen. 

1306.  And  that  you  consider  insufficient? — 
I  consider  that  insufficient. 

1307.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  using  of 
your  infirmary  as  a  medical  school  ? — Yes  ;  when 
I  was  chairman  of  the  infirmary  we  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  West  London  Hospital 
that  they  should  send  some  of  their  students  to 
study  the  cases  of  disease  in  the  infirmary ;  but 
that  was  put  an  end  to  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  considered  that  it  was  illegal.  The 
original  Act  forming  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in 
1867,  provided  that  medical  students  might 
attend,  but  that  was  subsequently  repealed,  and 
I  think  it  has  not  been  re-enacted. 

Lord  Ardibishop  of  Cantcrlmry. 

1308.  I  suppose  those  "  interesting "  cases 
which  you  say  lead  to  the  desire  to  have  as 
many  out-patients  as  possible,  are  not  merely 
matters  of  interest  for  teaching,  but  I  suppose 
they  tend  to  progress  in  medicine  and  treatment  ? 
— Undoubtedly.  As  a  rule  they  are  difficult 
cases  as  regards  the  recovery  of  the  patient  him- 
self, as  well  as  being  interesting  to  the  medical 
school. 

1309.  But  it  is  important  thai  the  hospitals 
should  collect  cases  of  that  kind  for  the  benefit 
and  the  progress  of  medicine  ? — I  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  any  system  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  provide  for  cases  of  importance  of  that 
kind  gravitating  to  the  general  hospitals. 

1310.  So  that  the  weeding  would  have  in  any 
case  to  be  very  carefully  done  ? — Certainly. 

1311.  Do  the  formalities  of  obtaining  admission, 
letters  of  admission  from  governors  and  so  on, 
serve  to  weed  out  certain  cases,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  cases  at  all  ?—  I  think 
scarcely  at  all. 

1312.  They  are  merely  given  in  a  charitable 
way? — Yes.  At  most  of  the  general  hospitals 
the  number  of  cases  received  with  subscribers' 
letters  is  extremly  small;  I  should  think  at 
King's  College  Hospital  less  than  5  per  cent ; 
and  although  governors'  letters  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  hospitals  for  the  chest  and 
others  to  which  there  is  a  very  considerable 
demand  for  admission,  I  think  that  the  sub- 
scribers' letters  might  be  done  away  with  in  the 
case  of  general  hospitals  Avithout  affecting  the 
practice  at  all. 

1313.  Are  these  letter's  of  subscribers  sent  in 
to  bring  in  domestic  servants,  their  own  personal 
servants,  to  any  great  extent  ? — There  are  many 
cases  of  that. 
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1314.  Servants  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  in? 
—  I  think  so. 

1315.  Does  the  simple  registering  by  a  person 
sitting  in  the  out-patients'  i"oom  weed  them,  or 
do  the  out-patients  know  that  there  is  a  further 
inquiry  beyond  that.  Have  they  any  idea  that 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  will  investigate 
it? — I  think  there  may  be  the  fear  of  further 
inquiry  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  putting  to 
the  persons  themselves  their  own  position  that 
has  the  effect.  They  have  to  consider,  '•  Am  I 
a  fit  applicant  for  this  charity  ?  "  and,  I  believe 
that  that  affects  them  in  many  cases. 

1316.  And  do  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient 
method  of  weeding  if  it  reduces  the  number  of 
out-patients  of  a  general  hospital  below  one-half 
of  Avhat  it  was  before? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
1  think  it  ought  to  be  rather  more  thorough 
than  that. 

1317.  But  can  you  suggest  what  it  should  be, 
if  the  medical  men  object,  as  I  understand  you 
to  say  they  do,  to  have  a  previous  medical  ex- 
amination ? — I  think  it  must  be  an  inquiry  as  to 
means.  You  see  there  are  two  grounds  for 
admission  to  a  hospital ;  the  first  is  want  of 
means ;  the  second  is  medical  need,  or  perhajjs 
medical  need  would  come  first.  But  if  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  sifting  the  cases,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  proper  medical  cases  came  to  the 
hospital,  either  from  general  practitioners  or 
from  provident  dispensaries,  I  think  that  then 
the  great  question  would  be  the  ])ecuniary 
question,  whether  the  person  was  able  to  provide 
such  treatment  at  his  own  expense, 

1318.  But  is  not  the  first  part  exceedingly 
difficult,  because  these  cases  are  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  dispensary  or  the  first  practi- 
tioner to  Avhom  they  ao  ;  is  there  any  means  of 
getting  the  patient  on  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes ; 
my  experience  is  that  the  doctors  who  would 
work  the  dispensaries  have  their  hands  so  full 
that  they  would  not  be  anxious  at  all  to  keep  the 
cases  for  themselves,  and  that  if  you  could  give 
them  the  kind  of  Imprimatur  Avhich  Avould  be 
given  by  the  affiliation  of  their  dispensary  to  the 
general  hospital  they  would  take  a  very  vivid 
interest  in  the  hospital,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  send  on  to  it  any  case  wdiich  they  thousiht 
w^as  suitable  for  hospital  practice.  I  may  say 
that  that  has  been  our  experience  in  the  jwovi- 
dent  dispensaries  of  my  association. 

1319.  So  that  it  comes  back  again  to  territorial 
areas  and  affiliation  ? — Yes. 

1320.  May  I  ask  whether  the  wards  for 
casualties  were  not  originally  intended  for  severe 
and  pressing  cases  ? — Yes. 

1321.  vSo  that  they  have  absolutely  departed 
from  their  original  intention  if  they  receive 
patients  that  would  not  be  received  in  the  out- 
patients' department  ? — Yes.  You  may  have  had 
evidence  as  to  St.  Bartholomew's  ;  there  the 
casual  department  is  of  enormous  magnitude.  A 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  hospital  physicians  Avrote 
a  most  interesting  pamphlet  dealing  Avith  the 
question,  and  pointing  out  far  more  strongly  than 
I  have  seen  pointed  out  elscAvhere  the  abuses 
prevailing.  The  patients  waiting  In  the  out- 
patient and  casual  departments  at  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew's  and  Guy's  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
provided  restaurants  where  the  patients  may  get 
refreshments  while  they  wait. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

1322.  With  reference  to  that  system  of 
casualties  to  which  you  have  referred,  did  I 
understand  you  rightly  that  these  cases  are  only 
seen  by  young  medical  officers  and  students,  and 
not  by  the  higher  medical  officers  ?— As  a  rule. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  any  cases  of  importance 
which  cfime  to  the  casualty  department  would 
be  reserved  for  a  further  opinion,  and  they  might 
of  course  be  admitted  to  the  hospital,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  these  cases  would  only  be  seen  by 
the  younger  medical  men. 

1323.  Did  I  understand  your  evidence  rightly 
that  there  are  casuals  at  King's  College? — It  is 
the  case  at  other  hospitals  as  well. 

1324.  There  is  a  recognised  separation  as 
between  casuals  or  casualties  and  out-patients  ? 
— No,  1  should  say  there  is  no  classification  ; 
the  classification  is  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves ;  it  depends  upon  which  door  of  the 
hospital  they  apply  at, 

1325.  But  in  the  ordinary  arrangements  for 
hospitals,  a  casualty  ward  or  room  is  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  building? — Yes. 

132G.  And  are  there  any  hospitals  in  which 
they  have  an  out-patient  department  and  no 
casualty  department? — I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I 
believe  that  the  development  of  the  casualty  de- 
partments is  quite  a  recent  innovation,  and  have 
increased  without  the  will  of  the  hospital  com- 
mittees. At  the  London  Hospital,  they  have 
now  a  committee  considering  the  Avhole  question, 
and  I  believe  they  are  determined  to  reduce  the 
number  in  the  casualty  department. 

1327.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  one 
of  the  chief  objections  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments is,  that  cases  are  seen  very  frequently  by 
the  students,  and  not  by  properly  qualified 
medical  pi-actitioners  ;  am  I  to  understand  that 
the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  patients 
in  the  casualty  department? — Yes,  undijubtedly. 
I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
much  of  the  treatment  of  these  patients  is 
done  by  students,  but  tliat  it  is  done  at  times, 
I  know. 

1328.  May  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is 
adverse  to  the  out-patient  department  in  hos- 
pitals generally? — 1  think  that  out-patient  de- 
partments should  be  organised ;  that  as  far  as 
possible  they  should  be  mainly  for  co'isuliative 
treatment;  that  is  for  patients  who  have  had 
previous  advice  of  some  kind,  either  at  provident 
dispensaries  or  from  general  practitioners  ;  and 
I  think  that  a  letter,  either  from  a  provident  dis- 
pensary or  from  a  general  practitioner  practising 
amongst  the  poor,  ought  to  be  the  passport  into 
the  out-patient  department.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  other  cases  ;  I  believe  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  school  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  ordinary  common  disorders 
are  required;  but  there  is  a  class  between  the 
pauper  class  that  we  naturally  expect  to  go  to 
the  Poor  Law  dispensary,  and  the  poor  who  could 
belong  to  a  provident  dispensary  which  might  be 
admitted  to  the  out-patient  department  after  in- 
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vestigation  into  their  means,  and  would  supply 
such  cases. 

1329.  Do  the  weak  points  which,  in  your 
opinion,  apply  to  out-patient  departments, 
generally  apjdy  also  to  the  casual  departments? 
— To  a  much  greater  extent,  because  caslialty 
departments  are  less  organised. 

1330.  I  think  you  gave  us  the  opinion  that  if 
cases  were  turned  away  from  out-patient  or 
casualty  departments,  as  if  out-patient  depart- 
ments were  done  away  with,  the  result  would 
be  an  immediate  increase  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it, 
because  I  know  that  the  converse  is  true ;  that 
no  provident  institution  can  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the 
free  hospitals. 

1331.  You  do  not  think  that  those  patients 
would  be  driven  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — To 
some  extent  they  might.  Undoubtedly  the  ap- 
plications to  the  Poor  Law  dispensaries  have  been 
reduced  owing  to  the  unlimited  giving  of  cha- 
ritable assistance  by  hospitals,  and  there  might, 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  have  sup- 
posed, be  some  increase  in  the  number  applying 
to  the  Poor  Law  dispensaries,  but  it  would  be 
quite  from  the  lower  pauper  class  if  there  were 
an  increase. 

1332.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  still  exists 
that  used  formerly  to  exist,  or  that  it  is  dying 
out,  of  the  degradation  of  those  who  apply  for 
relief  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries? — Undoubtedly  it 
is  vanishing  very  much.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  conversation  yesterday  with  Dr.  Dudfield, 
who  is  a  well-know  doctor  and  sanitary  officer  ; 
he  is  also  one  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  at 
Kensington  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  urging  the  poor  to  go  into  the  infirmary, 
and  to  state  that  it  really  was  the  parish 
hospital  ;  he  dropped  altogether  the  title  of 
either  "  pauper"  ^r  "  Poor  Law  "  and  he  urged 
that  the  patients  should  go  into  the  infirmary. 
My  own  experience  is  that  gradually  all  objec- 
tion to  entering  the  infirmary  is  passing  away. 
And  I  shoulci  like  to  mention  at  the  same  time 
that  in  the  infirmaries  one  meets  with  people  who 
are  not  really  of  the  ordinary  pauper  class,  but  as 
the  hospitals  only  admit  into  their  wards  cases  for 
a  very  limited  period,  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
suj^ply  the  only  method  of  in-patient  treatment 
for  long  periods  for  chronic  cases;  and  I  have 
known  medical  men  and  in  one  case  a  clergyman 
and  many  who  have  come  from  the  better  ranks 
of  life,  in  the  u  orkhouse  infirmaries  ;  in  lact 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  is  to 
make  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  state-aided  hos- 
pitals rather  than  Poor  Law  institutions.  It  has 
its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good  side,  but  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  tendency. 

1333.  In  fact  we  may  take  it  generally  that  if 
any  such  modification  were  made  tending  to  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  out-patients  and 
casuals  in  hospitals  these  cases  would  find  their 
way  to  provident  dispensaries  and  Poor  Law  dis- 
pensaries ? — I  think  so. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1334.  Is  no  inquiry  made  at  the  Poor  fiaw 
infirmaries  as  to  the  means  of  persons  applying? 
—  Yes,  although  those  persons  are  frequently 
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Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

admitted  before  inquiry  takes  pltice.  Anyone 
who  presents  himself  at  the  infirmary  doors  who 
is  considered  to  need  urgent  treatment  by  the 
doctor  would  be  admitted  ;  but  the  o-ravest  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  payment  even  in  cases  in 
Avhich  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  made. 

1335.  You  said  any  person  was  admitted  who 
was  considered  by  the  doctor  to  be  a  case  that 
was  urgent ;  you  mean,  I  suppose,  by  the  doctor 
of  the  infirmary  ?— Yes,  by  the  doctor  of  the 
infirmary. 

1336.  The  person  would  be  examined  by  the 
doctor,  and  admitted  if  he  thought  it  was  a  case 
of  urgency? — Yes. 

1337.  I  suppose  that  where  persons  are  abso- 
lutely able  to  pay  there  the  expenses  are  re- 
covered ? — Yes,  effbits  are  made  to  do  that. 

1338.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  clergyman  ; 
a  clergyman  might  fall  into  such  circumstances 
as  to  be  a  pauper,  but  if  you  had  a  clergyman 
who  had  means,  would  he  not  be  obliged  to  pay  ? 
— Undoubtedly.  In  the  particular  case  to  which 
I  alluded,  the  clergyman  was  unfortunately  a 
pauper  ;  he  had  no  other  means. 

1339.  You  have  mentioned  what  has  been 
very  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  to 
Poor  Law  administration  for  a  long  time,  the 
number  of  girls  who  go  into  Poor  Law  infirma- 
ries in  workhouses  to  be  confined  with  illegiti- 
mate children ;  do  you  see  any  remedy  for  that 
evil?— I  think  that  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  to  detain  those  girls  until  inquiry  was 
made  about  them  would  be  in  some  cases  a  check 
to  their  going  in  :  but  further  it  would  enable 
the  guardians  to  make  arrangements  with  their 
friends  which  should  preserve  them  from  going 
entirely  to  the  bad. 

1340.  Then  do  you  mean  that  any  person  who 
applied  for  admission  to  a  hospital  to  lie-in, 
being  an  urgent  case,  would  be  subject  lo  having 
a  full  inquiry  made  as  to  her  history  and.  cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1341.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  poor  as  a  very  great  hard- 
ship ? — I  do  not.  It  is  what  would  naturally 
occur.  The  guardians  are  obliged  to  discover 
whether  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief,  that  is 
relief  from  the  rates,  is  a  destitute  jjcrson,  and 
also  whether  any  of  the  relations  are  liable  to 
support  that  applicant.  Surely  that  would 
imply  complete  investigation  into  all  the  fiicts  of 
the  case.  Then  supposing  that  the  child  born  is 
an  illegitimate  child,  the  guardians  have  had 
power,  under  the  law,  of  obtaining  payment  from 
the  father  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  confinement. 
Practically  they  never  are  able  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  because  the  woman  goes  out  so  soon 
after  the  confinement  that  no  proceedings  can  be 
taken ;  but  the  existing  law  presupposes  a  full 
mvestigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  poor  would  not  object 
to  it. 

1342.  You  are  quite  aware  that  no  such  pro- 
ceedings could  be  taken  without  the  consent  of 
the  woman  ?— Quite  so. 

1343.  Therefore,  if  the  woman  chooses  to  go 
out  and  take  the  child  with  her,  the  guardians 
would  have  no  opportunitv  of  investi2;ating  the 
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case  and  recovering  the  expenses  ? — Yes.  I.'he 
Metropolitan  guardians  asked  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  get  legislation  providing  that  the 
guardians  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  could  take  proceedings  against  the  father 
when  it  Avas  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  who  the 
father  was,  where,  in  fact,  the  mother  had  been 
living  with  the  man  as  his  wife  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it.  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  pay- 
ment in  case  of  an  illegitimate  child  than  of  a 
legitimate  one,  and  the  position  of  a  man  who 
lives  with  a  woman  without  marriage  is  much 
better  than  the  jxisition  of  one  who  is  married,  as 
fir,  I  mean,  as  the  payment  for  such  expenses  is 
concerned. 

1344.  I  think  I  gathered  from  your  evidence 
that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  admitting  clinical 
teaching  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries? — Y^es,  [  think 
that  it  would  tend  very  much  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  it  would, 
be  very  valuable,  because  the  class  of  chronic 
cases,  which  is  very  useful  indeed  fot  teaching, 
is  practically  excluded  from  the  ordinary  hospitals 
where  students  at  present  get  their  teaching. 

1345.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  the 
original  permission  to  introduce  clinical  teaching 
Avas  repealed,  because  it  Avas  said  that  the  poor 
had  a  great  objection  to  clinical  teaching  ;  do  you 
think  that  is  now  the  case,  that  they  would 
object  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  a 
poor  patient  is  only  too  pleased  and  proud  to 
show  his  disorder  to  anyone  ;  he  would  consider 
it  rather  an  honour  than  otherwise. 

1346.  I  believe  there  Avas  some  feeling  that 
post-mortem  examinations  Avould  take  place  of 
those  Avho  died,  and  that  that  was  thought  to 
cause  prejudice;  have  you  ever  heard  that?  — 
Y''es  ;  I  think  the  poor  might  possibly  have  some 
objection  to  that,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  objec- 
tion would  be  got  over  by  their  further  education. 
They  are  very  reasonable ;  if  they  saw  that  it 
Avas  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  that  the  post- 
mortem examination  should  take  place,  I  believe 
they  would  agree. 

1347.  Y'ou  said  that  you  thought  there  were 
not  infrequently  cases  Avhere  domestic  servants 
were  sent  into  the  hospital  Avho  ought  not  to  be 
so  sent  in ;  did  you  mean  because  their  cases 
Avere  trivial  or  because  they  Avere  cases  Avhere 
they  ought  to  Iiavft  provided  medical  assistance 
for  themselves  ? — -They  ought  to  have  provided 
medical  assistance  for  themselves.  I  think  that 
a  certain  number  o I  donors  to  hospitals  look  upon 
them  something  in  the  light  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries, that  if  they  give  a  good  subscription  to 
a  hospital  they  have  a  right  to  send  all  their  de- 
2:)endents  for  hortpital  treatment.  That  arises  from 
a  total  misapprehension,  I  think,  of  the  nature  of 
charitable  contributions  to  a  hospital,  but  it  puts 
the  hospital  authorities  into  very  great  difficulty; 
occasionally  they  are  obliged  to  receive  patients 
(I  know  that  has  been  the  case  at  St.  George's) 
that  they  think  ought  not  be  received,  rather 
than  offend  an  influential  supporter. 

1348.  The  cases  might  be  serious  and,  there- 
fore, might  require  special  treatment? — ^Y''es. 

1349.  It  might  happen  that  though  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  master,  and  even 
of  the  servant,  Avere  sufficient,  that  could  not  be 
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Earl  of  Kimhcrleij — continued, 
given  in  the  house  for  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation ?— Undoubtedly. 

1350.  And  that  would  be  the  case  more  with 
reference  to  domestic  servants  than  it  would  be 
with  reference  to  persons  living  in  their  own 
houses  ?— Undoubtedly  cases  of  difficidty  might 
occur  in  that  way;  but  if  there  were  some 
methfxl  of  obtaining  payment  for  patients  in 
hospitals,  as  a  matter  of  right,  it  would  do  away 
with  the  difficulty  in  that  respect;  and  that 
would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  a 
regular  scheme  adopted  for  the  whole  of  the 
hospital  management,  because  it  would  be  easy  to 
arrive  at  some  general  scale  as  to  payment  in 
such  cases. 

1351.  For  example,  with  reference  to  domestic 
servants,  there  might  be  many  masters  who 
would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  for  their 
servants,  but  the  case  might  be  one  that  could 
not  be  treated  adequately  except  in  a  hospital? 
— Certainly. 

1352.  And  in  that  case  you  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  admitted  ?— Not  the  least,  pro- 
vided that  the  payment  were  an  adequate  one 
accordiua:  to  the  means  of  the  individual. 

Cliairman. 

1353.  Is  it  your  experience  that  people  send- 
ing their  servants  to  the  hospital  do  ur  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  make  some  small  payment  to  the  hospital? 
— I  think  that  they  do  make  payments  frequently, 
but  I  have  been  surprised  in  one  or  two  cases 
what  small  payments  have  been  made  by  people 
themselves  who  have  been  received  into  hospitals 
for  treatment. 

1354.  That  is  to  say,  payment  for  a  domestic 
service,  for  instance,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
subscripti'in  very  likely  paid  by  the  master? — 
Yes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

1355.  If  the  hospitals  introduced  such  a  system 
as  that  of  payment,  do  you  think  that  the  cases 
of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  would  eventually 
crowd  out  the  cases  of  those  who  could  not  pay  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I  thmk  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  providing  additional 
accommodation  in  London  if  it  were  necessary. 
What  we  want  is  a  reorganisation  of  the  beds 
which  exist  at  the  present  time.  That  alone 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  mitigate  any  pressure. 
But  1  feel  certain  that  the  community  would  be 
prepared  in  one  way  or  other  to  |:)rovide  any 
number  of  beds  that  were  realiy  required  by  the 
population. 

1356.  i3ut  without  additional  accommodation, 
taking  matters  as  they  now  stand,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  paying  cases  would  crowd  out  non- 
paying  cases  9  —  1  do  not  think  so. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1357.  in  point  of  fact,  the  experiment  is  now 
being  tried  in  several  of  the  large  hospitals  (I 
merely  quote  from  this  Memorandum  that  we 
have  before  us),  and  the  results  have  not  been 
great  ? — Yes  ;  in  some  cases,  of  course,  the  pay- 
ment department  is  very  considerable. 


Chairman. 

1358.  That  is  rather  a  diff'erent  subject;  those 
are  beds  to  which  richer  people  can  go,  paying 
sums  varying  from  one  guinea  to  three  guineas  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1359.  There  are  smaller  sums  mentioned  in 
this  Memorandum,  three  shillings  a  week,  for 
instance  ? — At  all  events,  it  has  not  become  a 
sufficiently  recognised  and  definite  system  in 
London  to  be  able  to  say  hoAV  it  would  work  if  it 
were  thoroughly  organised. 

Earl  of  Kimuerley. 

1360.  The  introduction  of  such  a  system  would 
require  on  the  part  of  the  hospitals  thorough 
consideration  of  the  accommodation  requisite, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  the  persons  were  to  be 
admitted,  so  as  not  to  lay  an  undue  burden  upon 
them  ? — Yes. 

1361.  Wirhout  such  an  examination  one  can 
hardly  see  how  it  would  w^ork  '.  —  No. 

1362.  You  said  you  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  your  territorial  plan  even  with 
regard  to  the  existing  hospitals,  though  they  are, 
some  of  them,  very  near  one  to  the  other? — 
Yes. 

1363.  If  that  plan  were  introduced,  would  the 
patient  of  that  particular  district  be  limited  to 
that  hospital ;  would  everyone  in  that  district  be 
compelled  to  go  to  that  particular  hos|)ital  ?-  -I 
tliink  it  would  be  sufficient  if  it  were  a  general 
understanding  that  they  should,  unless  there 
were  other  reasons,  go  to  that  particular  hospital. 
Of  course  a  great  number  of  cases  go  to  the  vari- 
ous hospitals  because  workers  amongst  the  poor, 
or  medical  men,  have  interest  in  those  hospitals, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  prevent,  say,  a  doctor  in 
a  poor  part  of  London,  who  was  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  his  own  old  hospital,  and  knew 
all  the  leading  physicians  there,  from  sending  his 
case  to  that  hospital ;  but  arrangements  of  that 
kind  would  not  prevent  the  great  bulk  of  the 
patients  being  treated  by  their  own  territorial 
hospital,  and  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  them  ;  it  would  save  them  money  and  they 
would  know  where  to  go.  At  present  the 
patients  come  from  all  parts  of  London  to  all  ! 
sorts  of  hospitals.  I  have  been  perfectly  sur- 
prised to  find  how  patients,  living  at  the  doors  of 
one  hospital,  go  to  another  hospital  on  the  other 
side  of  London,  and  so  on.  That  involves  a  great 
deal  of  waste  of  time  and  of  expense  on  the  part 

of  those  patients  ;  they  go  because  they  know 
very  little  about  it,  and  perhaps  some  charitable 
person  or  some  friend  amongst  the  poor  has  told 
them,  "Mr.  So-and-so  is  a  capital  man:  if  you 
will  only  go  there  he  will  give  you  very  good 
advice,"  and  they  go  there.  But  any  definite 
system,  such  as  a  system  of  provident  dispensaries 
to  which  the  poor  naturally  belong,  affiliated  to 
the  general  hospitals,  would  secure  a  rapid  treat- 
ment of  disease  which  is  not  had  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  the  jsoor  would  benefit  by  very 
greatly,  I  am  sure. 

1364.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  at  present  how 
you  would  [;revent  the  same  thing  happening 
as  happens  now,  namely,  tliat  the  people  would 
see  the  territorial  hospital  which  was  at  their  doors 
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Earl  of  Kimherley — continued, 
but  go  to  some   other  territorial  liospltal  which 
was  not  at  their  doors?— That  happens  now,  be- 
<iaiuse  now  there  is  no  territorial  idea.       _  _ 

13G5.  How  would  you  get  the  territorial  idea 
into  their  minds  ?— If  they  belonged  to  a  provi- 
dent dispensary  which  was  affiliated  to  a  great 
hospital,  they'  woidd  naturally  go  on  to  that 
oreat  hospital  ;  they  would  be  recommended  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  dispensary  to  go  there, 
and  they  would  go  there,  and  tliey  would  get  it 
into  their  minds  that  it  Avas  the  natural  place  to 
go  tc.    This  matter  has  been  very  largely  dis- 
cussed recently  by  the  working  men's  clubs  in 
London.    The  two  federalions  of  working  men's 
clubs  appointed  a  medical  committee,  and  the 
medical  committee  originally  thought  that  the 
best  arrangement  would  be  that  the  who'e  of  the 
working  classes  should  be  treated  at  the  out- 
patient (lei)artments  of  the  hospitals  in  return  for 
payments  made  to  the  hospital,  either  through 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  or  through  a  fund 
formed  by  the  clubs  themselves.    They  had  a 
umiiber  of  meetings ;    there  was  one  at  Can- 
non-street Hotel,  at  which  the    Marquess  of 
Lorne   took  the  chair,    and  thete  have  been 
meetings  in  East  London  since  tliat  time  ;  and  I 
think  tliey  see  that  that  is  an  impossible  solu- 
tion.   In  fact  this  medical  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  provident  dispensaries  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  wliich  I  am  chairman  to  the  notice  of 
the  members  of  the  clubs ;  but  it  was  said  by 
them  all  that  what  they  wanted  \fa,9,  some  system 
of  treatment  near  their  homes  which  would  pre- 
vent their  having  to  go  to  distant  parts  of  London. 

1366.  So  that  your  plan  is  tliis  :  that  by 
affiliating  the  subordinate  institutions  in  the  dis- 
trict to  a  particular  hospital,  you  would  produce 
a  habit  of  always  resorting  to  that  hospital  which 
would  soon  become  so  general  as  to  effect  what 
you  desire  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Laininyton . 

1367.  With  reference  to  your  scheme  of  terri- 
torial hospitals,  you  do  not  share  the  fears  of  the 
hospital  doctors  that  cases  Avould  not  be  passed 
on  to  them? — No:  I  believe  that  it  would  be- 
come a  matter  of  honour  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  that  the  patients  should  be  sent  on 
in  suitable  cases. 

Lord  Monliswell. 

1368.  You  say  the  King's  College  Hospital 
has,  you  think,  about  33,000  out-patients;  do  you 
mean  33,000  separate  j)eople,  or  33,000  separate 
treatments? — Thirty-three  tliousand  was  tlie 
maximum  number  treated  some  years  ago. 

1361).  But  do  you  mean  persons  or  separate 
Treatments  ?— I  was  inquiring  yesterday  as  to 
that  very  point,  and  1  am  afraid  that  the 
accounts  kept  in  1873-74,  the  year  alluded  to, 
were  not  very  accurately  kept,  so  that  I  cannot 
'julte  answer  that  question ;  but  the  clerk  there 
Informed  me  that  he  tliought,  if  anything,  that 
that  number  was  an  exaggeration,  if  it  Avas  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  separate  patients.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee,  when  they  inquired  at 
the  time,  believed  it  to  be  separate  patients. 

1370.  Now  what  is  the  practice  when  you  put 
out  these  statistics  ;  do  you  mean  separate  treat- 
ment or  patients  ? — Separate  patients. 
(69). 


Lord  Monksioell — continued. 

1371.  Ho  you  know  how  many  treatments  on 
an  average  a  patient  would  have  ? — The  total 
number  of  attendances  tor  18,916  persons  was 
25,005 

1372.  The  number  of  attendances  therefore  is 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  patients  ? 
—No. 

1373.  You  say  that  cases  valuable  to  medical 
schools  seem  to  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  do  you 
think  the  needs  of  the  patients  are  sufficiently 
attended  to  if  the  cases  are  not  valuable  to  the 
medical  school?—!  think  there  is  a  tendency  to 
treat  them  very  quickly. 

1374.  You  do  not  know  what  the  average 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  patient  is  ?— I 
cannot  tell  exactly  Avhat  it  is  now,  but  I  should 
suppose  not  more  than  half  a  minute. 

1375.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  the 
cost  of  beds  in  infirmaries  and  charltal)le  hos- 
pitals, and  it  has  been  put  before  us  that  the  cost 
of  beds  in  hospitals  is  two  or  three  times  as 
much,  on  an  average,  as  of  beds  in  infirmaries  ; 
do  j'ou  think  that  is  so  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  it  is 
largely  greater,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  school  and  the  larger  staff  of  nurses  in 
the  case  of  the  hospitals. 

1376.  Does  that  sufficiently  account  for  it 
without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
large  general  liospltals  are  other  than  economi- 
cally managed? — I  believe,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
very  economically  managed 

1377.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  recoveries 
in  the  old  hospitals  as  compared  with  the  new 
ones  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1378.  You  say  that  in  Kensington  AYorkhouse 
children  are  not  generally  kept  long  after  their 
mothers  have  been  confined,  hut  that  they  go 
out  with  them  very  soon  ;  is  that  the  case  all 
over  London,  do  you  hdlieve  ? — I  believe  the 
same  difficulties  occur  in  other  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries in  that  respect, 

1379.  I  know  in  Chelsea  we  have  a  great 
many  children  who  remain  there  a  long  tune  ? — 
There  are  alwaj^s  a  number  who  remain  ;  I  have 
known  cases  of  women  cominsj  in  for  their  con- 
finement  who  have  practically  never  left  the  in- 
firmary subsequently  ;  but  I  was  speaking  of 
cases  in  which  it  might  have  been  possible  to  get 
a  payment  from  the  father. 

1380.  It  has  been  surrgested  in  Chelsea  that 
the  names  of  these  women  who  are  in  the  lying- 
in  ward  should  be  jjublished  on  the  workhouse 
door  ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ?  — 
I  think  that  it  would  be  too  harsh  a  remedy. 

1381.  I  should  sav  that  the  suggestion  was 
made,  but  not  adopted  ? — I  should  like  to  say, 
with  regard  to  that,  that  the  communication  with 
the  parents  of  the  young  woman  should  be  made 
in  her  own  interest,  with  a  view  of  improving 
her  position,  as  well  as  any  possible  chance  of 
the  guardians  getting  repayment. 

Earl  Cutlicart. 

1382.  AVill  you  attend  for  a  moment  to 
these  figures.  It  has  been  publicly  stated 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  641 
cases  of  out-door  patients  in  one  of  the  large 
hospitals,  and  of  those  cases  103  gave  false  ad- 
dresses ;  of  69  no  information  could  be  obtained ; 
12  could  aflford  to  pay  a  medical  man ;  231  could 
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afford  to  subscribe  to  provide  dispensaries  ; 
57  were  purely  Poor  Law  cases;  and  only 
169  of  the  641  cases  were  suitable  cases  for 
that  out-door  department.  Now,  would  the 
results  of  that  analysis  be  consistent  with  your 
experience  ? — I  think  that  that  is  possible  where 
no  inquiry  had  previously  been  made,  and  where 
large  numbers  of  the  poor  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming ;  may  I  ask  which  hospital  it  was  ?  — 
It  was  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

1383.  That  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  was 
publicly  stated  ;  1  merely  ask  you  generally 
whether  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  would  be 
consistent  with  your  experience  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  so. 

1384.  You  have  mentioned  the  subject  of 
territorial  areas  for  medical  purposes  ;  have  you 
ever  considered  what  those  districts  should  be ; 
would  you  adopt  some  existing  district,  such  as 
the  postal  district  ?  — The  area  of  the  Poor  Law 
union  would  be  a  convenient  one,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  infirmaries  connected  with  these  unions 
(though  not  always  within  the  parish)  ;  but  the 
position  of  the  hospitals  must  necessarily  give  the 
lines  of  the  area,  and  1  have  not  attempted  to 
map  out  London  in  that  way. 

1385.  There  is  one  very  important  class  of 
hospitals  which  has  not  been  referred  to  at  all ; 
that  is  the  Lock  hospitals ;  you  were  asked  no 
question  about  the  Lock  hospitals ;  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Lock 
hospitals? — Very  little.  I  should  believe  that 
they  were,  at  all  events  some  of  them,  well- 
managed,  and  undoubtedly  cases  of  that  kind 
ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  patients 
in  the  wards.  I  would  propose  that  in  such  a 
case  as  that  the  Lock  hospitals  should  be 
affiliated  to  the  general  hospital  of  their  district, 
and  that  the  students  should  have  the  advantage 
of  visiting  in  the  hospital  without  bringing  the 
buildings  together. 

1386.  You  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting students  to  a  lying-in  hospital,  because 
of  the  danger  of  their  bringing  in  infectious 
diseases.  iNow  we  heard  a  great  deal  from 
Doctor  Steele  about  the  extercs  in  that  practice  ; 
hoAv  do  they  manage  to  prevent  extei'ns  in  the 
larger  hosjiitals  carrying  about  infectious  diseases 
to  the  patients  that  they  visit  ? — I  can  scarcely 
express  an  opinion  as  to  that ;  but  I  would  point 
out  that  there  is  much  less  chance  of  infectious 
disease  being  conveyed  to  confinements  in  private 
houses,  because  only  one  confinement  takes  place 
in  the  particular  spot  ;  whereas  in  a  lying-in 
ward  or  hospital,  many  cases  take  place,  and,  of 
coui-se,  if  the  disease  is  once  brought  in,  it  may 
spread  to  a  large  number  of  patients ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  the 
other  case  as  well. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

1387.  In  regard  to  your  territorial  scheme,  do 
you  think  there  could  be  any  practical  difficulty 
in  removing  a  large  hosjjital,  say  from  one  part 
of  town  to  another,  because  that  would  be  almost 
a  necessity,  would  it  not,  in  some  cases  ? — Yes. 

1388.  liut  would  that  be  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  or 
might  it  be  got  over? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  a  question  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  but 
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I  do  not  think  that  difficulty  ought  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  general  reform  of  our  medical 
charities  and  putting  the  matter  on  some  sound 
basis  :  because  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  poor,  whose  time  is  limited  and  whose  bread 
depends  upon  their  being  well  enough  to  earn  it, 
that  there  should  be  really  some  good  arrange- 
ment for  coming  there;  and  the  charities,  I  con- 
sider, are  made  for  the  public  and  for  the  poor, 
and  that  mere  vested  interests  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  really  sound  reform. 

1389.  Of  course  the  great  thing  to  avoid  is 
congestion  ?  —  Yes. 

1390.  Supposing  there  were  a  graduated  scale 
of  payment  for  paying  patients,  do  you  think 
there  would  he  any  risk  that  any  suspicion  could 
arise  that  a  better  class  of  paying  patients 
received  better  treatment  than  a  man  who  came 
in  for  nothing,  or  on  a  smaller  scale  of  payment? 
— Of  course  there  are  always  difficulties  where 
you  have  to  make  a  special  order  with  regard  to 
a  particular  jjerson  ;  at  the  same  tim.e  I  think 
that  a  really  competent  committee  having  the 
case  brought  before  them,  would  be  practically- 
able  to  say  generally  how  much  should  be  paid 
in  the  particular  case  ;  and  if  the  decisions  were 
generally  just,  I  do  not  think  that  any  objection 
would  be  taken. 

1391.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
fear  of  any  jealousy  or  that  sort  of  feeling 
arising  among  the  public  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  serious  enough  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

1392.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one 
difference  between  the  out-patient  department 
and  the  casualty  department  is  this:  that  in  the 
out-patient  department  they  are  limited  to  certain 
hours,  and  in  the  casualty  department  they  are 
not  ? — Yes. 

l.?93.  Your  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  abolish  both  these  departments 
as  it  were,  and  let  the  people  go  to  the  provident 
hospitals? — ^No;  some  kind  of  casual  treatment 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  a  hospital  in  case  a 
street  accident  may  be  brought  in  ;  there  must 
be  the  proper  means  of  treating  it;  but  I  think 
that  that  treatment  ought  to  be  restricted  to  such 
cases  of  emergency. 

1394.  How  would  you  propose  to  weed  the 
ca,8ualty  department  ? — It  must  be  done  from  the 
medical  or  surgical  side ;  a  doctor  must  be  in- 
structed to  say  whether  this  was  a  case  which 
really  needed  immediate  treatment,  and  treat- 
ment of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  given  at  an 
ordinary  provident  dispensary  or  by  an  ordinary 
doctor  or  in  the  out-patient  department. 

1395.  Failing  any  such  immediate  necessity, 
would  you  refer  that  patient  to  the  out-patient 
department,  so  to  say,  of  a  primary  hospital? — 
Yes,  I  would  send  him  to  a  provident  dispensary 
affiliated  to  the  general  hospital,  and  I  would  tell 
him  that  if  his  case  required  subsequent  hospital 
treatment,  he  would  be  sent  on  by  the  provident 
dispensary  to  ihe  hospital. 

1396.  You  spoke  of  the  '•'  stock  bottle  practice" 
10  years  ago  ;  have  you  any  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  patients  who  would  get  medicine  f  rom 
these  stock  bottles  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  it  was 
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reported  to  us  that  there  were  such  bottles,  and 
I  suppose  the  number  of  patients  provided 
with  medicine  from  them  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

1397.  You  could  not  tell  us  what  proportion  of 
patients  received  their  medicine  from  them? — 
No. 

1398.  You  referred  to  the  varying  cost  of  beds 
iu  the  different  hospitals  ;  are  you  aware  of  any 
different  methods  of  calculating  these  costs  ;  for 
Instance,  is  it  the  practice  in  any  hospital  you 
are  aware  of  to  credit  the  amount  realised  for 
some  of  these  beds  let  out  on  payment,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  sum  received  on  that  account,  to  that 
particular  department,  and  then  divide  the 
balance  by  the  number  of  beds? — No,  I  cannot 
explain  the  various  methods  which  are  in  vise, 
but  the  results  show  that  various  items  which  are 
debited  in  many  hospitals  to  the  beds  are  not 
debited  to  them  in  others. 

1399.  All  sums  realised  on  account  of  these 
beds  are  credited  to  the  general  revenues  in  all 
hospitals? — They  ought  to  be. 

1400.  iJut  you  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  are  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Lord  Thring. 

1401.  With  respect  to  servants  who  ai'e  sent  to 
hospitals  under  the  present  circumstances,  are  you 
not  rather  hard  on  the  subscribers  who  send  their 
servants  there.  I  myself  subscribe  a  large  sum 
to  a  particular  hospital,  and  I  do  it  that  I  may  be 
able  to  send  my  servants  there  ? — I  think  it  in- 
volves a  false  theory  of  the  nature  of  a  charit- 
able subscription. 

1402.  If  the  particular  hospital  would  let  me, 
I  should  be  willing  to  pay  ;  but  instead  of  that 
I  subscribe  a  larger  sum  to  the  hospital  because 
I  send  my  servants  there  ;  is  that  wrong  ? — I 
think  that  that  principle  would  not  he  ad- 
mitted by  the  hospital  authorities  as  a  sound 
principle. 

1403.  But  is  it  not  a  sound  principle  in  charity, 
till  you  have  a  mode  of  paying  for  your  servants. 
What  am  I  to  do  ;  I  cannot  nurse  them  at  home  ? 
— I  admit  that  there  are  difficulties,  but  I  regard 
charitable  subscriptions  as  a  charitable  gift  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  not  a  sum  in  the 
nature  of  insurance  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
adequate  medical  treatment  for  your  servant 
Avhen  he  or  she  becomes  ill. 

1404.  Suppose  I  subscribe  20  Z.  instead  of  10/. 
to  a  hospital  10  /.,  being  intended  for  charity  pui'e 
and  simple,  and  10  /  for  an  insurance  fund,  as  we 
may  call  it,  suielv  that  is  right? — It  is  difficult 
to  say  that  it  is  wrong,  but  I  think  that  it  is  in- 
convenient if  the  amounts  are  lumped  together 
in  one  charitable  subscription. 

1405.  But  I  cannot  helj)  it;  I  offered  to  pay  at 
a  particular  hospital  and  they  would  not  allow  it, 
and  said  that  they  could  not  do  it.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  hospitals  should  make  an 
arrangement  such  that  when  a  subscriber  sends 
his  servant  to  them  it  should  not  be  said,  "  That 
is  shabby,"  because  he  sends  his  servant  thei'e,  at 
the  same  time  giving  an  adequate  subscription  ? 
—  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  hospitals  would  be 
willing  to  accept  payment  upon  that  footing,  but 
the  cost  of  medical  treatment  in  the  hospital  is 
very  large,  and  it  is  only  from  the  fact  that  a 
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very  small  proportion  of  the  letters  that  are 
issued  to  subscribers  are  really  used  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  that  number  of  letters  to  any 
subscriber.  A  subscriber  does  not  really  pay 
the  cost  of  one  patient  by  sending  his  guinea  or 
so  and  so  for  a  year,  and  therefore  the  sub- 
scriber that  uses  it  is  not  really  paying  ade- 
quately. 

1406.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  will 
assume  that  a  man  chooses  to  pay  an  adequate 
sum,  what  he  can  judge  from  consulting  a  doctor 
to  be  an  adequate  sum  for  the  service  that  is 
rendered  to  his  servant  by  a  hospital ;  is  there 
anything  wrong  in  his  so  availing  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  a  hospital  ? —  I  must  say,  as  I  said 
before,  that  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  charity.  The  reason  Avhy  letters  are  given  to 
subscribers  is  that  they  are  supposed  as  taking 
an  interest  in  the  hospital  to  be  likely  to  find  lie 
objects  for  the  charity.  I  am  presuming  that  the 
servants  of  subscribers  would  not  be  fit  objects 
for  the  cl'arity  ordinarily,  and  therefore  they  are 
really  sending  in  patients  of  a  different  class  from 
that  for  which  the  hospital  was  originally  formed. 

1407.  I  will  not  press  you  further  on  that 
point.  With  respect  to  the  old  hospitals,  in  your 
opinion  are  they  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  con- 
dition. I  was  struck  with  what  was  stated  by  a 
witness  here,  that  at  Guy's  probably  it  would 
require  great  improvement  to  make  it  up  to  the 
present  standard? — I  think  that  is  most  pro- 
bable ;  I  can  only  mention  what  we  have  done  at 
King's.  We  laid  out  a  very  large  sum  some 
years  ago  in  putting  the  hospital,  as  we  believed, 
into  good  sanitary  condition.  Subsequently 
there  was  illness  among  the  nurses,  and  a  further 
inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  money  upon  the  sanitary 
arrangements. 

1408.  Is  it  the  fact  genei  ally  that  the  sanitary 
wisdom  of  two  years  ago  is  the  sanitary  folly  of  to- 
day ? — That  is  perfectly  possible. 

1409.  Then  with  resjject  to  our  great  hospitals, 
there  are  some  points  which  seem  to  me  vague. 
Take,  if  you  please,  medical  students  ;  are  they 
under  any  practical  control ;  supposing  a  medical 
student  misbeliaved  himself  in  the  wards  (which 
young  men  will  do  sometimes),  who  really 
punishes  him,  or  is  he  punished  at  all? — He  is 
reported  to  the  hospital  conmiittee,  and  the  hos- 
pital committee  has  the  power  to  punish  him,  or 
to  suspend  him.  Discipline  of  that  kind  is  exer- 
cised by  a  hospital  committee. 

1410.  But  is  the  control  over  the  medical  staff 
iu  the  great  hospitals  sufficient  in  your  opinion? 
— 1  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  stricter  in 
many  cases. 

1411.  Then  with  resjject  to  the  nurses,  are  you 
iu  favour  of  lady  nurses  or  mixed  lady  nurses  and 
ordinary  nurses  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of 
mixed  lady  nurses  and  ordinary  nurses. 

1412.  And  there  again  what  control  would 
you  place  them  under  ? — They  must  be  placed 
under  the  lady  superintendent  of  nursing  ;  but 
they  are  bound  to  carry  out  implicitly  all  the  in» 
structions  of  the  medical  officers. 

1413.  But  they  must  be  placed  under  a  lady 
as  to  other  matters  ? — It  would  be  most  unfair  to 
place  them  under  any  but  a  woman  in  a  case  of 
that  kind. 

M  3  1414.  Then 
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1414.  Then  again,  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  food  ;  what  power  has  a  patient 
practically  to  complain  if  the  food  is  bad  ? — The 
patient  would  naturally  complain  to  the  nurso, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  bring  the  complaint,  if 
necessary,  to  the  notice  of  the  committee. 

14 li).  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  patient  has  sufficient  encouragement  to  make 
these  complaints  ? — I  think  so.  Most  hospitals 
are  in  the  habit  of  appointing  members  of  the 
committee  as  visitors  for  a  certain  period ;  these 
visitors  go  round  in  the  wards,  and  1  have  fre- 
quently had  questions  put,  and  even  complaints 
made  to  me. 

1416.  Take  a  case  ;  who  is  responsible  for  the 
milk  or  the  bread  being  good  in  a  hospital? — 
The  management  of  the  hospital  would  vary  so 
much;  in  some  cases  it  is  under  a  steward;  in 
some  cases  the  superintendent  of  nursing  might 
act  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  of  the  hospital. 

1417.  I  will  ask  you  a  general  questif>n  :  Do 
not  you  think  there  might  be  great  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  hos])itals  by  having 
somebody  distinctly  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  food,  say  ?  — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  there 
was  room  for  improvement  in  all  eases  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  there  might  be  in  many  cases. 

1418.  Do  you  not  think  in  many  cases  in 
hospitals  (I  am  not  speaking  without  knowledge) 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  food  might  be 
bettered? — I  think  that  is  very  likely  ;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  ihe  contractor  up  to  the 
standard. 

1419.  I  am  told  that  in  several  hospitals  the 
cookery  for  the  nurses,  the  way  in  which  the 
nurses  are  fed,  is  extremely  bad,  their  meat  badly 
cooked  and  badly  serveci,  and  not  such  as  ladies 
or  women,  indeed,  ought  to  have  after  a  hard 
day's  hibour? — If  that  is  so  it  is  very  bad 
management ;  they  ought  to  have  exceedingly 
a;ood  I'bcd. 

1420.  In  any  hosytital  you  have  had  to  do  with, 
were  they  properly  fed  ? — I  believe  so.  At 
King's  the  nurses  have  a  separate  kitchen  of 
their  own,  and  their  cookiuii  is  under  their  own 
control,  and  if  the  cooking  is  not  good  it  is 
practically  their  own  fault, 

1421.  Then  1  will  just  dose  with  this  question: 
You  think  that  in  a  weli-administered  hospital 
the  cooking  ol  the  dinners  of  the  nurses  ought  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  lady  nurses  or  one  of 
the  nurses  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  as  a 
rule  that  they  should  have  ])Ower  of  insjiection, 
even  if  they  were  not  themselves  responsible,  be- 
cause some  hospitals  are  so  large  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  separate  department. 

1422.  You  said  that  some  of  the  hospitals  were 
dearer  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  schools ;  do  I  understand  that  the 
medical  schools  involve  more  expense  to  the 
charitable  funds  of  a  hospital  ? — I  think  so. 

1423.  In  wiiat  way  ? — A  medical  school  has  to 
keep  its  appliances  and  everything  connected 
with  it  in  the  forefront  of  discovery  and  of  the 
most  approved  science,  and  that  is  necessarily  a 
costly  thing. 

1424.  But  I  go  back  to  the  case  of  the  sub- 
scriber ;  when  1  subscribe  to  a  charity  that  has 
got  a  good  medical  school,  is  a  portion  of  that 
subscription  a  subscription  to  the  medical  school, 
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as  in  contradistinction  to  a  subscription  to  the 
patients  ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

1425.  Do  you  think  that  applies  universally  ? 
— T  am  not  aware  of  any  hospital  in  London  in 
Vvdiich  the  expense  of  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  the  wards,  which  is  brought  up  to  its  cost 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  medical  school,  Is 
charged  to  anything  else  than  the  charitable 
funds. 

Lord  Thring. 

1426.  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  the 
mediccil  profession  in  London  is  partly  educated 
by  charity? — Undoubtedly;  the  hospitals  are 
maintained  by  charity. 

1427.  But  my  question  is  not  exactly  that ; 
the  hospitals  are  maintained  by  charity,  and  of 
course  the  fact  that  they  are  open  to  the  medical 
profession  for  study  may  be  said  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them ;  but  I  ask  whether  the  education 
pi'oper,  as  distinguished  from  the  access  to  the 
hospital,  is  partly  paid  for  by  charity  ? — Not  as 
far  as  1  am  aware  ;  but  it  is  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  which  is  made  more  costly  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  medical  school,  and  that  entirely 
falls  upon  the  charity.  For  instance,  you  may 
have  a  new  Invention  which  is  purchased  at  a 
considerable  cost  for  the  use  of  the  patients ; 
that  Invention  may  be  still  a  good  one,  but  a 
better  may  be  discovered,  and  that  is  purchased 
and  the  old  one  is  thrown  aside.  There  are  a 
variety  of  circumstances  of  that  kind  which 
largely  add  to  the  cost  of  hospitals. 

1428.  Bat  that  is  surely  a  requirement  of  the 
patient,  not  a  requirement  of  the  medical  school? 
—  It  is  the  requirement  of  the  patient,  but  It  is 
made  necessary,  or  rather  it  is  probably  u^ed, 
because  there  is  a  medical  school  anxious  to 
improve  the  ieaching,  and  it  would  probably  not 
be  used  at  a  small  hospital  in  which  there  was  no 
medical  school. 

1429.  Do  not  you  see  the  distinction.  I  asked 
you  whether  a  hospital  which  had  a  good  medical 
school  was  more  expensive  by  reason  of  that 
school  than  if  it  had  not  tiiat  school,  and  you  say 
Yes  ?— I  think  so. 

1430.  Do  you  mean  because  the  doctors  would 
require  more  expensive  instruments  for  the 
patients? — Yes. 

1431.  Then  you  mean  that  a  hospital  with  a 
good  medical  school  is  better  for  the  patient  than 
one  without  it;  that  is  what  you  mean,  do  you 
not? — No;  I  think  that  experiments  are  con- 
stantly made,  necessarily  made,  and  very  pro- 
perly made,  and  the  expense  of  those  experi- 
ments naturally  comes  out  of  the  fund  which  is 
supporting  the  hos])ital,  and  those  experiments 
would  not^be  made  if  the  medical  school  were  not 
at  work  there. 

1432.  I  must  ask  you  another  question  ;  are 
those  experiments  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  school .'' 

 They  are  undoubtedly  made  for  the  public 

benefit. 

Earl  Cudiigan. 

1433.  Is  there  a  separate  account  kept  of  the 
expenses  specially  pertaiuing  to  the  school _  as 

distinct 
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Earl  Cadogan — eontinued. 
distinct  from  those  of  the  hospital  ?— At  King's 
College  Hospital,  which  is  the  only  one  as  to 
which  I  can  speak,  ti)e  school  is  really  entirely 
distinct  from  the  hospital ;  it  is  carried  on  at 
King's  College,  and  the  accounts  are  kept  sej^a- 
rate.  I  am  not  able  to  state  what  is  the  case  at 
other  hospitals  where  there  is  no  separate  school. 

1434.  Taking  the  illustration  you  have  given, 
would  a  new  surgical  instrument  be  found  among 
the  sepra-ate  accounts  relating  to  the  school,  or 
among  the  accounts  relating  to  the  hospital  ? — 
Among  the  accounts  relating  to  the  hospital. 

Lord  Tilting. 

1435.  Do  you  know  as  a  general  rule  how  the 
medical  officers  of  the  hospitals  are  paid  ? — The 
medical  staff  at  King's  College  is  not  paid  at  all  ; 
they  give  their  services  entirely  gratis. 

1436.  Do  not  the  students  pay  their  in- 
structors ? — Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  come  in  any 
way  into  the  hospital  account.  They  receive  a 
salary  as  professors  at  the  college,  but  not  as 
having  beds  or  treating  cases  at  the  hospital. 

1437.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  surgeons 
do  not  provide  their  own  instruments  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1438.  Not  provide  their  own  operating  in- 
struments ? — No  ;  those  are  provided  by  the 
hospital. 

1439.  Are  you  aware  or  not  that  the  poor  are 
very  much  afraid  about  their  bodies  being  examined 
after  death  ? — There  is  a  feeling  of  that  kind. 

1440.  Have  you  been  told  that  when  those 
bodies  are  examined  frequently  or  sometimes  no 
pains  is  taken  to  sew  up  the  body  so  as  to  prevent 
the  mutilation  being  painfully  obvious  to  the 
relatives  ? — I  cannot  tell  as  to  that ;  but  I  mav 
mention  that  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  I  have  had 
that  matter  before  me.  In  fact  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  infirmary,  we  made  regulations 
for  ujee'ing  the  views  of  the  poor  as  much  as 
possible,  and  we  had  this  security  :  I  think  there 
is  an  officer  who  acts  for  all  the  hospitals  in 
London  and  collects  the  bodies  for  dissection 
from  the  various  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  he  gave 
us  assurances  that  they  were  treated  in  the  most 
reverent  manner. 

1441.  Mine  is  rather  a  different  question  ;  it 
is  not  a  question  of  the  bodies  for  dissection,  but 
it  is  as  to  the  bodies  that  are  opened,  and  rightly 
opened,  I  presume,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  are  then  handed  over  to  the  rela- 
tions ;  and  I  am  told  that  not  infrequently  they 
have  not  taken  the  pains  lo  sew  up  the  body,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  using  the  right  term, 
but  in  ordinary  language  they  have  not  taken 
the  pains  so  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the 
opening  as  not  to  make  the  body  anything 
which  may  horrify  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
lations ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that, 
but  in  London  where,  of,  course,  there  is  such  an 
enormous  number  of  cases,  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  some  cases  where  all  that  is  justly  required 
is  not  done. 

1442.  Then  the  question  is,  at  these  general 
hospitals  whose  duty  is  it  if  any  one's,  to  take 
ca'-e  that  these  things  are  properly  done  ? — There 
IS  a  hospital  porter  who  has  special  charge  of  the 
post-mortem  room. 

(69.) 
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1443.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  superior 
oflficer,  no  doctor,  or  head,  or  secretary,  or 
treasurer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  or  employ  some- 
body to  see  that  these  bodies  are  properly  treated 
with  a  view  to  avoid  shocking  the  feelings  of 
relatives  ? — I  think  there  is  ;  of  course  it  would 
be  the  porter's  duty  in  the  first  instance  to  see 
that  the  body  was  handed  ever  to  the  friends  in  a 
proper  condition. 

1444.  But  only  the  porter's  ? — It  would  iie  the 
duty  of  the  secretary,  and  I  believe  it  would  also 
be  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  see  that  the  proper 
regulations  were  observed.  I  am  not  sure  what 
is  the  exact  rule. 

Earl  of  Kiiitberley, 

1445.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  ;  could  you  tell  us  how  cases  are  ad- 
mitted ? — They  were  admitted  as  a  rule  by 
governors'  letters,  but  they  wei-e  also  admitted  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion committee  of  the  district,  and  from  certain 
clergy  in  the  Lambeth  district  where  the  hospital 
w^as.  Then  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  were 
unmarried  cases  ;  the  rules  of  the  hospital  made 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  only  a  small 
number  of  unmarried  cases,  and  those  were,  I 
think,  in  all  cases  investigated  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation committee. 

CJia'irinan. 

1446.  In  the  out-patient  department  the 
medical  officers  frequently  have  to  examine 
women  ? — Yes. 

1447.  Do  \ou  have  a  nurse  always  present 
when  that  is  going  on  ? — Yes,  at  King's  College 
there  is  always  a  nurse  present  when  a  certain 
class  of  women's  cases  are  being  considered  ;  and 
the  nurse  is  allotted  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  can  be  summoned  at  any  time  and  for 
any  other  case  when  women  are  concerned. 

1448.  It  is  quite  possible,  is  it  not,  that  you 
might  have  two  women  being  examined  in  dif- 
ferent rooms  at  the  same  time? — As  a  rule  there 
would  be  only  one  doctor  examining  these  cases 
at  one  time. 

1449.  Then  students  are  present  during  all 
these  ex.aminations  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  who  is  one  of 
the  medical  officers  of  some  stariding  in  the 
hospital,  would  exercise  some  discretion  in  that 
matter. 

1450.  At  the  same  time  you  say  this,  that  you 
consider  all  reasonable  steps  are  taken  for  the 
examination  to  be  conducted  with  propriety  ? — 
The  committee  have  been  most  anxious  that 
that  should  be  so. 

1451.  ^  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  Avould  be  a 
good  thing  if  you  could  have  evening  attendances 
at  the  out-patient  department,  because  of  the 
difficulty  that  working  people  experience  through 
loss  of  time,  and  so  forth,  by  coming  in  the  day- 
time :  do  you  think  that  such  a  thing  as  that 
would  be  practicable? — I  do  not  think'  it  would 
be  practicable.  With  men  of  the  same  eminence 
as  you  get  at  the  out-patient  department,  with 
men  of  standing  and  a  practice  of  their  own,  you 
could  not  expect  that  they  should  attend  in  the 
evening. 

M  -i  1452.  Besides 
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1452.  Besides,  as  a  rule,  in  most  hospitals, 
those  medical  gentlemen  who  attend  are  honorary 
officers  of  the  hos])ital  ? — They  are  honorary 
officers. 

1453.  And  then,  I  suppose,  light  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  too,  has  it  not  ? — I  cannot 
express  an  opinion  as  to  that,  but  I  should  think, 
probably,  they  could  get  sufficient  light  for  the 
cases. 

1454.  Now,  you  have  been,  as  you  said  before, 
one  of  the  principal  organisers  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Provident  Medical  Association  ? — I  worked 
with  others;  1  took  a  very  considerable  part  in  it. 

1455.  And  do  you  find  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  j)art  of  the  working  classes  of  Lon- 
don to  take  advantage  of  those  provident  dis- 
pensaries ? — Yes  ;  we  have  had  a  very  consider- 
able success  with  most  of  our  dispensaries,  but  in 
some  cases  we  have  not  succeeded  ;  and  I  think 
I  may  say,  that  in  almost  all  cases,  that  is  owing 
to  the  competition  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments or  of  other  free  medical  charities. 

1456.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  what  the  ob- 
jects of  that  provident  medical  association  were  ? 
— First,  "  To  provide,  upon  principles  of  mutual 
assurance,  by  means  of  small  jjeriodical  payments, 
efficient  medical  treatment  and  medicine  for  those 
members  of  the  working  classes  and  their  families 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  medical  fees  ;" 
and  the  second  is,  "  to  co-operate  with  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  in 
order  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  the  large 
number  of  ordinary  cases  of  illness  that  at  pre- 
sent over-crowd  their  out-patient  departments, 
aad  also  have  referred  to  them  from  the  provi- 
dent branches  cases  requiring  special  hospital 
treatment  or  nursing,  or  which  are  suitable  for 
clinical  instruction."  "  These  objects  are  at- 
tained by  the  formation  of  provident  dispensaries 
as  branches  of  the  association  in  suitable  districts 
to  which  the  local  medical  practitioners  are  in- 
vited to  attach  themselves,  and  which  are  under 
the  management  of  a  local  committee." 

1457.  In  the  first  place  did  you  find  you  were 
met  by  the  general  hospitals  ? — We  have  not 
been  met  by  the  general  hospitals  Avith  any 
organised  system  of  co-operation.  We  have  had 
a  great  encouragement  from  individual  members 
of  hospitals  and  even  from  hospital  committees. 

1458.  When  you  say  "  individual  members " 
do  you  mean  by  that  lay  or  professional  ? — Both 
lay  and  professional ;  but  the  fears  of  the 
medical  officers  generally  have  prevented  any 
definite  scheme  of  co-operation.  I  may,  per- 
haps, mention  that  we  were  founded  in  1880  after 
meetings  had  been  held,  both  of  members  of  tiie 
medical  profession,  and  of  members  of  friendly 
societies,  working  men  ;  and  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible that  we  should  be  able  to  cover  London 
with  these  dispensaries  in  a  very  few  years  ;  but 
the  progress  has  been  very  much  slower  than  was 
anticipated.  In  the  first  place  there  have  been  a 
number  of  sham  provident  dispensaries  which 
have  done  us  a  good  deal  of  harm.  There  are  a 
certain  class  of  very  low  medical  practitioners 
practising  amongst  the  poor  at  very  small  ready- 
money  fees,  sometimes  sixpence,  including  medi- 
cine, and  they  have  copied  the  name  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  started  what  they  call  metropolitan 
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provident  dispensaries  which  have  not  been  pro- 
vident in  any  sense;  they  have  been  ready-money 
doctors'  shops.  Scandals  have,  from  time  to  time, 
occurred  with  regard  to  these  shops ;  and 
the  working  people  in  some  cases,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  prejudiced  against  real  pro- 
vident dispensaries  by  attributing  to  them  the 
bad  treatment  of  these  other  places.  Then  we 
have  also  not  had  sufficient  capital  to  spread  as 
quickly  as  we  wished.  There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  friendly  societies  in  London  that  have 
medical  attendance  for  the  husband,  the  bread- 
winner ;  they  have  a  club  doctor,  and  he  is  p;iid, 
as  a  rule,  a  shilling  a  quarter  per  member,  and 
he  looks  after  a  member  of  the  club  when  be  is 
sick.  But  the  sickness  in  working-class  families 
is  a  great  deal  more  amongst  the  wives  and 
children  than  it  is  amongst  the  fathers  of  the 
families,  itnd  they  have  had  no  method  whatever 
of  providing  medical  attendance  for  the  wives 
and  families.  Other  friendly  societies,  like  the 
Hearts  of  Oak,  which  is  a  very  important 
society,  have  no  medical  attendance  at  all  either 
for  the  men  or  the  women,  and  very  considerable 
numbers  of  them  have  joined  our  branches. 

1459.  Taking  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  for  instance, 
that  society,  I  suppose,  gives  sick-pay? — It  gives 
sick-pay. 

1460.  And  that  would  enable  the  people 
receiving  it  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to  your 
dispensaries? — Yes.  But  perhaps  1  ought  to 
explain  that  the  principle  of  our  provident  dis- 
pensaries is  that  people  make  insurance  pay- 
ments; they  pay  during  health,  and  they  uet 
good  medical  treatment  and  medicine  during 
sickness  ;  and,  of  course,  the  payments  of  the 
Heart  of  Oak  and  other  societies  enable  them  to 
go  on  with  the  payments  during  sickness.  We 
hoped  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  friendly 
societies  would  take  the  dispensaries  as  providing 
medical  attendance,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  wives  and  lamilies  ;  but  in  order  to  gain 
them  it  was  necessary  to  have  dispensaries  in 
almost  every  part  of  London  because  the  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  although  they  meet  at  a 
particular  place,  often  live  at  very  considerable 
distances  in  a  large  number  of  districts,  and  un- 
less they  were  able  to  join  a  dispensar;^  near  their 
own  homes,  it  would  be  no  good  to  them  at  all. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  we 
still  consider  that  it  is  necessary,  to  have  in  every 
part  of  London  where  the  working  classes  live,  a 
provident  dispensary  near  the  homes  of  the 
members  who  would  join.  The  fact  that  we  were 
not  able  to  form  sufficient  provident  dispensaries 
(quickly,  prevented  the  friendly  societies  joining 
at  the  rate  we  expected.  But  we  have  formed, 
as  I  say,  these  15  dispensaries. 

1461.  Fifteen  still  going  on;  going  concerns.^ 
— Yes  ;  there  is  one  at  Bloomsbury.  Camden 
Town,  Croydon,  Deptford,  Hackney,  Kensal 
Town.  Pimlico,  Walworth,  Westbourne  Park, 
Whitechapel,  and  another  has  just  been  opened 
in  connection  with  the  University  Club  at 
Bethnal  Green.  1'hose  have  all  dispensary 
buildings.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  medical 
clubs  where  the  doctors  give  medicine,  and  at- 
tend at  their  own  homes,  at  Clerkenwell, 
Palston,  Soho,  and  Tottenham. 

1462.  They 
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Lord  Larnington. 

1462.  They  attend  at  their  own  homes,  you  say  ? 
■ — They  attend  at  the  dispensary,  where  there  are 
buildings,  when  they  are  able.  Each  dispensary 
consists  of  a  good  waiting-room,  a  doctor's  con- 
sulting-room, and  a  dispensary  where  prescrip- 
tions are  made  up. 

1463.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  they  at- 
tended people  in  their  own  homes,  too  i — 1  meant 
that  the  doctors  saw  patients  at  their  own  sur- 
geries, that  the  patients  attended  at  the  doctor's 
own  surgery,  and  were  attended  at  their  own 
homes  when  they  "wei'e  unable  to  go  to  the 
doctor's  surgery. 

Chairman. 

1464.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  home 
visiting? — There  is  complete  home  attendance 
when  the  patient  is  unable  to  go  to  the  dispenscary. 

1465.  Does  that  apply  to  the  provident  dispen- 
sary as  well  as  the  medical  club  ? — Certainly, 
to  both  of  them. 

1466.  These  provident  dispensaries,  I  think, 
whic!>  you  mentioned  (with  possibly  two  excep- 
tions, tSoho  and  Westbourne  Park,  Westbourne 
Park  would  not  be  very  far  from  St.  Mary's) 
are  a  very  long  way  from  any  general  hospital  at 
all  ? — Yes.  At  Clerkenwell  we  had  a  fully- 
organised  dispensary,  and  we  had  to  close  it, 
because  we  had  not  enough  subscribers  to  justify 
us  in  paying  tlie  rent.  I  looked  upon  that  as 
owing  to  the  competition  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  the  large  free  dispensary  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goswell-road.  In 
Soho  we  had  also  a  branch  which  we  turned 
into  a  club,  owina;  to  the  competition  of  free 
charities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1467.  That  being  a  regular  hospital? — It  is  ; 
it  was  the  first  we  founded.  And  at  Dalston  we 
closed  our  dispensary  because  the  Meti'opolitan 
Hospital  organised  its  out-patient  department  on 
a  provident  basis,  on  the  footing  of  a  recom- 
mendation Avhich  I  was  asked,  as  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association,  to 
draw  up.  Sir  Edmund  Currie  asked  me  it"  I 
would  help  in  reorganising  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, and  I  sent  him  this  draft.  I  believe 
that  in  most  respects  the  out-patient  department 
of  tlie  hospital  has  been  modelled  upon  the  re- 
commendation. Perhaps  I  might  put  this  in 
(hantdiu/  it.  in). 

1468.  Now,  how  are  the  medical  men  belong- 
ing to  the  provident  dispensaries  remunerated  ? 
— Each  patient  ha'*  a  right  to  choose  his  own 
medical  adviser  from  the  medical  staff,  which  is 
composed  of  good  general  practitioners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  one-half  of  the  members' 
contributions  is  allotted  tor  the  payment  of  the 
doctor,  and  is  given  to  the  doctor  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  patients  registered  under  his 
name.  Altogether  the  payments  to  the  doctors 
last  year  amounted  to  1,915  /. 

1469.  Amongst  how  many  ?—  That  is  amongst 
71  doctors  ;  but  some  of  them  had  a  very  small 
number  of  patients  ;  in  fact,  dentists  are  included 
in  the  71,  and  they  are  paid  by  a  small  honor- 
arium. Two  dispensaries  have  only  just  been 
started,  and  the  doctors  are  included  in  the  71. 

1470.  Now,  how  many  did  you  start  of  these 
provident  dispensaries  altogether  ?  —  We  have 
started  altogether  16,  together  with  two  or  three 
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which  had  previously  existed  as  disj)ensaries  in 
otiier  foi  tiis,  and  which  we  took  over  and  modified 
according  to  our  rules. 

1471.  And  of  those,  15  are  still  going  con- 
cerns?—All  these  15  are  still  going  concerns, 
though  in  some  cases  the  premises  have  been 
given  up  so  as  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of 
rent,  the  doctors,  as  I  said  before,  giving  the 
attendance  at  their  own  surgeries  and  providing 
the  medicine. 

1472.  How  much  money  does  it  cost  to  start  a 
provident  dispensary  ? — It  depends  upon  the  loca- 
\\ty  and  the  nature  of  the  rent;  but  you  may  say 
it  takes  from  200  /.  to  300  /.  to  start  a  dispensary 
and  to  maintain  it  (or  a  time,  until,  at  all  events, 
it  approaches  self-support.  But  originally  w^e 
spent  far  larger  sums  than  that ;  we  thought  that 
it  would  be  ne<'essary,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  hospital  out-patient  departments,  to  have 
more  decorated  rooms  and  finer  buildings  than 
we  have  found  subsequently  to  be  necessary.  At 
the  present  time  the  fitting-up  is  done  with  great 
economy,  but  I  think  also  as  comfortably  as  belore. 

1473.  I  suppose  you  thought  that  if  you  pro- 
vided very  smart  waiting-rooms  they  would 
attract  a  larger  class  of  people  ? — Yes. 

1474.  Have  you  found  that  they  have  not? — 
We  found  it  practically  make  no  difference. 

1475.  With  regard  to  these  provident  associa- 
tions, do  any  masters  of  lai'ge  numbers  of  work- 
ing men  assure  any  of  their  men,  as  it  were,  or 
do  they  assist  their  men  to  pay  the  premium  ? — 
I  am  not  aAvare  of  any.  In  several  cases  the 
woikmen  combine  and  pay  together,  because  we 
give  certain  advantages  in  payment,  to  a  consi- 
derable body  of  working  men  joining  together  in 
that  way,  as  in  the  case  of  a  friendly  society. 

1476.  That  would  be  nearly  an  actuarial  cal- 
culation as  to  the  average  number  that  would  be 
ill,  I  suppose  ? — Our  rates  have  been  arrived  at 
by  experience,  and  by  gradually  watching  the 
progress  of  the  dispensaries.  I  may  say  that  the 
rates  ot  payment  have  been  increased  consider- 
ably from  those  originally  arrived  at,  and  the 
workmen  have  in  all  cases  agreed  to  that  rise.  In 
one  or  t>AO  instances  the  dispensaries  have  raised 
their  rates  at  the  working  men's  own  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  self-suppoiting. 

1477.  I  suppose  that  association  of  yours  had 
certain  rules  drawn  up?  — We  had. 

1478.  What  were  those  rules  directed  to?  — 
Our  rules  havie  been  altered  from  time  lo  time, 
but  in  their  present  form  they  were  drawn  by  a 
committee,  composed  of  both  medical  and  lay 
members,  which  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  held  on  December  the  7th 
1886,  when  Sir  Andrew  Clark  took  tlie  chair. 
This  committee  was  presided  over  by  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  and  they  passed  a  nuujber  of  reso- 
lutions, which  I  think  I  peihaps  had  better  read. 
There  were  two  reports.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
rules  of  provident  dispensaries  as  desired  by  the 
medical  profes-ion,  who  were  represented  upon 
this  committee  ;  and  the  second  dealt  wiih  the 
special  methods  of  co-operation  with  the  hospitals 
in  the  management  of  dispensaries.  Perhaps  I 
should  mention  that  the  medical  men  had  net 
been  quite  satisfied  with  our  rules.  They  com- 
plained, in  the  first  instance,  that  we  had  no  wage 
limit.    The  fact  that  there  was  no  wage  limit 
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was  caused  by  the  members  of  friendly  societies 
saying  that  the  worl\ing  classes  would  resent  any 
kind  of  investigation  into  their  means,  in  dealing 
with  an  institution  of  a  voluntaiy  nature  of  this 
kind.  But  we  subsequently  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  without  any  investigation  we  should 
be  able  to  arrive,  by  the  men's  own  statements 
checked  by  the  members  of  the  working  class 
committee  Avhich  managed  the  dispensaries,  at 
their  real  pecuniary  position  ;  and  the  rules,  that 
were  recommended  were  as  follows  :  First,  that 
all  candidates  for  membership  should  be  approved 
by  the  medical  officer  under  whom  they  wish  to 
be  registered.  Second,  that  all  persons  making  ap- 
plication to  join  as  ordinary  members  should  pay  a 
registration  fee  of  1  s.  on  a  family  or  single  card, 
which  should  betheonly  paymentonjoinin;;.  They 
should  be  free  to  benefit  in  four  weeks  from 
the  date  of  joining,  when  their  contribution 
should  commence.  Third,  that  the  rates  of  con- 
tribution should  be  according  to  the  following- 
scale  :  (a)  Single  persons,  male  and  female,  6  d. 
per  month.  h)  Man  and  wife,  without  children, 
1  s.  per  month,  (r)  Man  and  wife,  with  children, 
10(/.  per  month,  [d)  Children  under  16  years  of 
age,  3  d.  per  month  each,  not  charging  for  more 
than  four  in  one  family.  Fotu'th,  that  local 
committees  are  recommended  to  obtain  from 
applicants  for  membership  a  declaration  that  in 
the  pase  of  a  single  person,  or  man  and  wife,  that 
their  average  do  not  exceed  30. s.  per  week,  or  of 
a  family  40  s.  per  week,  or  of  domestic  servants, 
15/.  per  year;  those  whose  incomes  are  over 
these  amounts  being  as  a  rule  ineligible  for 
membershiji.  To  meet  the  case  of  those  requiring 
immediate  attendance,  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  persons  requiring  immediate  atten- 
dance should  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  not  less 
than  2  s.  6  d.,  which  should  entitle  them  to 
treatment  for  one  week,  after  whicli,  should  they 
continue   ill,   they   sliotdd  pay  not  less  than 

1  s.  per  week  if  able  to  call  on  the  doctor,  and 
not  less  than  2  s.  Q  d.  per  week  if  visited  at 
home.  Upon  recovery,  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  as  ordinary  members,  with  the 
consent  of  the  medical  officer."  Then  the 
ccmmitlee  i)roce£ded  to  make  further  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  rates  of  persons  subject  to 
chronic  illness,  as  it  was  thouglit  unjust  that 
they  should  become  members  of  an  insurance 
association  of  this  kind,  simply  paying  the 
rates  of  persons  who  were  only  occasionally 
ill;  and  also  they  recommended:  "  That  the  fee 
to  be  paid  to  the  medical  officer  for  attendance  on 
midwifery  shall  be  21  s.,  and  to  the  midwives, 
7  s.  6  d.  ;  such  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  members 
at  their  option,  by  instalments  of  not  less  •  than 

2  s.  6  d.  Wives,  being  members,  and  not  having 
had  their  coniinements  conducted  by  one  of  the 
medical  staff,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
medical  treatment  until  two  weeks  have  elapsed 
from  the  day  of  confinement."  "  That  only 
qualified  midwives  should  be  employed ;"  and, 
"  Also  that  while  each  dispensary  sliall  be  con- 
nected through  a  central  committee  or  council, 
and  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  agreed  upon  by  such  a  body,  they 
should  be  under  the  immediate  management  and 
control  of  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the 
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members  of  the  medical  staff,  an  equal  number 
of  benefited  members,  a  certain  number  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  a  limited  number  of 
representatives  to  be  elected  from  the  general 
hospitals,  the  council  of  the  Metropolitan  Pro- 
vident Medical  Association,  and  local  men  of 
})osition  willing  to  accept  office."  And  they  also 
recommended  :  "  That  it  be  a  cardinal  feature  of 
this  scheme  that  each  dispensary  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  self-supporting,  and  that  no  local 
conunittee  should  appeal  for  charitable  aid  in 
their  district  without  the  consent  of  the  central 
council."  I  think  that  those  are  the  principal 
resolutions.  The  committees  of  the  dispensaries 
Avere  originally  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
working-class  membei's  elected  at  an  annual 
meeting,  but  it  has  been  found  that  very  con- 
siderable friction  took  place  between  the  work- 
ing men  and  the  doctors,  and  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  put  upon  all  the  more  recently 
formed  committees  representatives  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  mediators 
between  the  working'  class  and  the  doctors,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  that  seems  to  be  working 
very  well,  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  working-- 
class members  and  of  the  doctors. 

1479.  How  long  have  these  provident  dispen- 
saries been  going  ? — They  have  been  going  from 
different  dates.  The  earliest  was  founded  about 
1882. 

1480.  And  how  many  members  have  you  alto- 
gether?— We  have  over  25,000  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  treatment,  and  we  have  7,762  cards, 
showing  the  number  of  families. 

1481.  Could  you  say  what  the  annual  income 
is  ? — The  payments  of  members  amounted  last 
year  to  3,066  /. 

1482.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — That 
is  increasing. 

1483.  Is  it  increasing  in  a  satisfactory  way  ; 
have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  confidence  of 
the  working  classes  in  these  dispensaries  is  grow- 
ing ? — I  think  it  is  increasing.  Occasionally  we 
have  had  difficulties  which  have  retarded  a 
branch  ;  they  have  generally  arisen  from  some 
medical  man  upon  the  staff  leaving,  or  some 
difficulty  arising  between  a  medical  man  and  the 
dispensary. 

1484.  Do  you  mean  that  when  the  medical 
man  leaves  the  people  lose  faith  in  the  dis- 
pensary ? — Not  altogether  ;  but  if  a  medical  man 
leaves,  frequently  some  of  the  patients  leave  with 
him. 

1485.  You  said  that  for  midwifery  cases  you 
had  qualified  midwives  ? — Yes. 

1486.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  register  all  mid- 
wives  ;  and  what  is  your  view  on  that? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  that  they  should 
be  registered,  either  under  the  Obstetrical  Society 
or  some  other  society. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

1487.  But  would  it  not  in  rural  districts  cause 
great  difficulty ;  would  it  not  be  very  difficult 
there  to  find  women  who  had  passed  examina- 
tions ?— I  think  so  ;  but  I  was  alluding  only  to 
the  metropolis. 

1488.  You 
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1488.  You  talked  about  a  low-class  medical 
practitioner  ;  of  course  he  cannot  practise  with- 
out a  diploma ;  you  refeired,  not  to  his  skill,  but 
to  his  chai'acter,  I  suppose  ? — Many  cases  have 
come  out  in  which  doctors  who  are  qualified  have 
ostensibly  opened  these  doctor's  shops,  but  they 
have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
UTiquallfied  assistants,  and  the  medicine  is  very 
bad.  I  have  often  heard  working  men  at  the 
meetings  in  the  East  End  and  elsewhere  com- 
plain of  the  bad  treatment  and  the  bad  medicine 
that  they  have  received,  and  I  remember  a  work- 
ing man  saying  that  he  went  to  one  of  these  dis- 
pensaries and  got  a  bottle  of  medicine  wliich  he 
thought  did  him  good.  He  went  back  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  said  that  he  wanted  some 
medicme  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  doctor  gave 
him  a  bottle  of  a  totally  different  colour  and 
taste  from  that  which  he  had  previously  had, 
and  he  said  it  was  not  the  riglit  medicine.  The 
doctor  said,  "  Well,  unfortunately  I  have  not 
got  any  of  it  in  stock  ;  if  you  wait  a  little  I 
daresay  some  patients  will  come  with  money,  and 
I  will  seiul  out  and  buy  some  of  the  same  medi- 
cine at  the  chemist's  for  you,"  showing  that  it 
was  started  by  a  man  without  any  kind  of  re- 
sources. And  I  have  also  been  told  that  in  some 
of  these  dispensaries  they  have  only  two  or  three 
medicines,  which  are  given  to  all  patient^.  I 
quite  believe  that  those  are  the  worst  specimens 
of  their  class,  but  it  shows  how  bad  some  of  the 
medical  agencies  amongst  the  poor  are. 

1489.  Would  they  not  come  under  the  law ; 
could  they  be  prosecuted  or  not  ? — It  has  been 
very  difiicult  to  prosecte.  I  see  that  the  medical 
profession  arc  taking  steps  now,  but  very  often 
these  things  are  not  known  until  either  by  a 
coroner's  inquest,  or  something  of  the  kind,  a 
case  comes  to  notice. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1490.  Do  we  undei'stand  from  you  that  your 
15  dis})ensaries,  which  make  a  great  diagram  in 
the  map  of  London,  are  equally  distributed  ? — 
No. 

1491.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  it  with- 
out a  map  of  some  kind,  and  I  think  we  should 
know  bow  the  dispensaries  are  distributed? — 
They  have  been  as  a  rule  placed  with  reference 
to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  working 
classes  as  far  as  we  could  arrive  at  them.  There 
are  other  provident  dis2)ensaries  besides  those 
of  the  association,  and  we  have  never  placed 
our  dispensaries  Avhere  dispensaries  which  we 
believed  were  well  conducted^  were  already 
placed. 

1492.  Your  object  being  to  select  neglected 
districts  ? — Selectino;  neglected  districrs.  We 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  number 
of  provident  dispensaries  which  are  not  under  our 
own  management  for  the  purpose  of  the  transfer 
of  menibei's  who  move  from  one  part  of  London 
to  tli'i  other,  and  the  members  of  friendly  so- 
cieties. 

1493.  Tlien  there  is  one  other  question  of  some 
little  importance,  it  seems  to  me  :  Have  you  any 
general  central  system  of  inspection  of  any  kind 
ol  the  various  dispensaries  ? — We  have  an  or- 
ganising secretary,  who  is  constantly  soino-  round 
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to  the  different  dispensaries.  Then  each  dispen- 
sary has  a  local  committee,  in  many  places  con- 
sisting of  persons  of  importance  in  the  particular 
district;  and  I,  as  chairman,  am  in  the  habit  of 
attending  many  of  the  committees  myself. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

1494,  .What  is  the  meaning  of  a  special  dis- 
pensary which  has  been  marked  here  yiwinting 
to  a  map),  it  is  a  Charity  Organisation  map  ? — 
I  think  that  those  will  very  likely  mean  special 
dispensaries  for  women,  not   dealing  with  all 
classes,  or  dealing  with  special  diseases.  The 
Medical  Attendance    Organisation  Committee, 
at  the  meeting  of  which  Sir  Spencer  Wells  took 
the  chair,  laid  down  rules  for  the  co-oj)eration 
of   the   hospitals    and   the    provident  dispen- 
saries on  the  lines  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating, and  these  are   the  suggestions:  "  That 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Metropolitan  hos- 
pitals be  requested  to  co-operate  with  provident 
dispensaries,  recognised  by   the  Metropolitan 
Provident  Medical  Association,  on  the  following 
conditions  r — That  applicants   for  co-operation 
are  bond  fide  provident  dispensaries  for  supplying 
medical  aid  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  managed 
by  a  responsible    committee-    That  such  dis- 
pensaries shall  in  the  main  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity   with   the    scheme    of    tlie  Medical 
Attendance  Organisation   Committee."  "That 
no  pecuniary  liability,    apart  from  their  own 
nominal  expenditure,  be  incurred  by  the  hospitals 
in  consequence  of  this  connection,  and  that  either 
party  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  the  arrangement 
at  any  time,  with  such  notice  as  may  be  agreed 
upon."    Then  follows  this;   "That  the  objects 
of  such   co-operation  shall  be  as  follows:  1,' 
Sidtable  Members  of  Provident  Dispensaries  to 
be    referred  to  Hospitals. — ^"  That  the  medical 
officers  of  these  provident  dispensaries  be  en- 
titled to  send  cases  to  hospitals  for  consultative 
advice  or  treatment ;   such  2)atients   to  bring 
a  special  form,  approved  by  the  hospitals,  and 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 
Association.    That  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
of  the  hospitals  sliall  be  at  liberty,  with  the 
patient's  consent,  to  retain,  for  hospital  treat- 
ment, any  case  of  clinical  interest  thus  sent  to 
the   hospital.    2.   Limitation    of  the  number  of 
Out-Patients. — That  the  number  of  out-patients 
received  each  day,  and  the  hours  for  seeing 
then  be  limited,  so  that  not  more  patients  be 
received  than  can  be  deliberately  attended  by 
the  stated  officers  of  the  hospital  (and  used  for 
clinical  instruction  in  hospitals  having  schools 
attached),  and  also  that  the   present  abuse  of 
keeping  patients  waiting  for  a  great  jiart  of  the 
day  be  reformed.    That  the  "  casualty  depart- 
ment" be  strictly  limited  to  accidents  and  street 
emergencies,  and  that  only  accident  cases  attend 
more  than  once.  That  in  the  interest  of  hospitals, 
provident  dispensaries,  and  of  the  poor  them- 
selves, it  is  desirable  that  an  agent,  Avell  trained 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  locality, 
rates  of  Avages,  &c.,  be  employed  at  general 
hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  to  fulfil  the  fol- 
loAving  duties:  («.)  To  ascertain  whether  the 
patients   should  receive   advice  and  treatment 
gratuitously  :  'f>,)  To  make  inquiries  and  in- 
N  2  vestigations 
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vestigations  on  the  plan  now  in  force  at  the 
London  Hospital.  3.  Ineligible  Ajjplicants  for 
Medical  Relief  at  Hospitals  t-i  be  referred  Lo  Provident 
Dispensaries.  That  the  committees  of  hospitals 
in  co-operation  with  provident  dispensaries  be 
asked  to  recommend  to  applicants  for  out-patients' 
treatment,  who  are  prima  facie  able  to  make  the 
necessary  provident  payments,  that  they  should 
become  members  of  the  dispensaries,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  they  should  need  special  or 
hospital  treatment,  they  would  be  recommended 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensaries  to  the 
hospitals  for  that  purpose,  and  be  received  by 
them.  That  notices,  giving  particulai's  of  the 
provident  dispensaries  in  co-operation  with  the 
hospitals,  be  placed  in  their  out-patients'  waiting- 
rooms.  That  this  proposal  be  adopted,  on  the 
understanding  that  all  patients,  whose  cases  are 
prima  facie  urgent,  are  eligible  for  iirst  treat- 
ment, and  also  that  those  cases  which  are  vouched 
for  by  the  physicians  or  surgeons  as  of  special 
interest  be  retained  for  hospital  treatment. 
4.  Students  to  be  permitced  to  make  use  of  Provi- 
dent Dispensaries  for  the  study  of  common  disease. 
That  students  of  hospitals  be  permitted,  under 
suitable  regulations,  to  attend  the  practice  of 
provident  dispensaries  in  co-operation  with  their 
hospitals,  when  the  medical  officer  see  or  visit 
their  ])atients."  Then  the  report  says,  "  If 
these  resolutions  are  finally  adopted,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  secured 
on  the  conditions  stated,  they  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  three-fold  effect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  members  of  provident  dispensaries,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  medical  attendants,  are 
suitable  lor  hospital  treatment,  will  have  a  ready 
and  certain  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  would 
do  much  to  popularise  the  provident  dispensaries 
among  tlie  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended  ;  and  would  also,  it  is  hoped,  furnish 
the  hospitals  with  a  lai'ge  number  of  cases  of  an 
interesting  nature,  suitable  for  clinical  teaching, 
and  are  at  present  lost  to  thera  for  the  want  of 
an  easy  and  ready  system  of  reference.  In  the 
second  place,  the  hospitals  would  gradually  be 
able  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  large  number  of 
comparatively  trivial  cases,  which  at  the  present 
time  overcrowd  their  out-patients'  departments, 
and  unnecessarily  occupy  the  time  of  their 
medical  officers." 

Chairman. 

1495.  It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions that  a  certain  system  is  pursued  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital ;  do  you  know  what  it  is  ? — They 
have  an  officer,  as  we  have  at  King's  College,  to 
take  down  the  particulai-s  of  cases  applying,  with 
facilities  for  making  further  investigation  at  the 
homes  of  the  applicants,  where  it  is  considered 
necessary ;  but  that  only  applies  to  the  out- 
patient department  at  the  London  Hospital  and 
not  to  the  casualty  department.  I  should  mention 
that  those  recommendations  which  I  just  read 
were  referred  to  a  subsequent  hospital  con- 
ference at  which  our  medical  attendants  organi- 
sation committee,  with  Sir  Spencer  Wells  as 
chairman,  was  represented ;  also  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  the  St,  George's  Hospital,  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Hospital,   the  North  West 
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London  Hospital,  the  London  Hospital,  King's 
College  Hosi^tal,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond-streei,  and  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital, Kingsland-road  ;  and  they  agreed  to  all 
those  recommendations  which  I  have  read, 
except  the  one  relating  to  students  of  the  hos- 
pitals going  to  the  provident  dispen:aiies,  and 
they  thought  that  there  were  difficulties  with 
regard  to  that,  although  it  would  be  a  conve- 
nient system  if  it  could  be  arranged. 

1496.  Did  they  endeavour  to  [)ut  those  recom- 
mendations into  practice  ? — Very  little  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  that;  but  at  the  London 
Hospital  they  have  a  committee  at  the  present 
time  considering  the  matter,  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  an  arrangement  will  be  made  with  our 
provident  branches  in  the  East  End.  We  ])laced 
the  Whitechai)el  branch  inmiediately  opposite 
the  London  Hospital,  within  a  stone's  throw 
from  i^,  by  their  own  encouragement,  with  a 
vie  w  of  being  able  to  relieve  them  of  casual  cases. 

1497.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  great  out- 
patient department  at  the  London  Hospital,  can 
the  Whitechapel  dispensary  hold  its  own  ?— I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  unless  we  work  in  some 
way  in  concert  witli  the  liospital  authorities,  or 
they  materially  reduce  their  casjalty  depart- 
ment. J  believe  they  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  do 
both  of  those  things. 

1498.  The  casualty  department  at  the  London 
Hospital  is  very  large  indeed,  is  it  not? — It  is 
enormous  ;  it  much  exceeds  in  number  the  out- 
patient department. 

1499.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— 1  should  like  to  put  in  the  reports  of  these 
two  committees,  also  one  or  two  otiier  papers 
connected  with  the  subject  {handing  them  in). 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 
1;")00.  'Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  medical 
schools  at  any  of  the  hospitals  which  are  near 
one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  have  one  larger  school 
instead  of  two  smaller  ones  ? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  question,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  special  hospitals  sur- 
rounding the  general  hospitals  should  be  amal- 
^iamated  with  them  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
they  might  provide  a  common  field  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  attending  the  general 
hospitals.  At  present  the  special  hospitals  are 
very  little  good  really  for  the  teaching  of  medical 
students. 

1501.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  amalgamate  the  >chools  of  Middlesex  Hospital 
and  University  College  Hospital,  they  being 
very  near  one  to  the  other;  would  you  think 
that  that  would  have  been  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment ? — I  think  that  it  might  be  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.  Of  course  University  College  has 
a  college  of  its  own  ;  it  stands  rather  in  a  different 
position  from  that  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

1502.  The  result,  of  course,  of  such  an  auial- 
gamation  would  have  been  to  have  made  Uni- 
versity College  the  medical  school  for  both 
Hospitals  ? — Yes. 

1503.  Would  not  there  be  considerable  advan- 
tage in  enlarging  the  school  where  it  could  be 

done 
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done  by  amalgamating  the  schools  of  two  hospi- 
tals, so  a>^  to  have  larger  scope  for  the  clinical 
teaching? — I  have  no  doubt  that  advantage 
would  be  gained. 

Earl  Cathrart. 

1504.  A  vast  deal  of  valuable  material  for 
clinical  teaching  now  runs  to  waste  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Tliriiig. 

1505.  Wq  have  been  told  that  there  is  no 
school  now  of  infectious  diseases  at  all  in  London 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  admitted 
into  the  general  hospitals,  and  that  tlie  medical 
students  do  not  attend  the  infectious  diseases 
hospitals  ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on 
that  point? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  should  be  made  available  for  medical  in- 
struction. Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  subject 
to  very  careful  restriction. 

1506.  But  we  were  told,  that  taking  the  case 
of  the  Fever  Hospital,  no  student,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  goes  to  the  Fever  Hospital  or  to  the 
Small-pox  Hospital? — I  believe  there  are  none 
that  do.  As  to  the  Voluntary  Fever  Hospital 
I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  students 
there,  and  I  know  there  are  none  in  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  hospitals. 


Earl  of  Kimherley. 

1507.  As  a  matter  of  (act  I  believe  it  is  the 
case  that  since  the  law  was  altered  a  very  small 
number  of  students  are  now  admitted  to  the 
infectious  disorder  asylums ;  but  do  not  you 
think  that  in  the  interests  of  medic  d  science  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  medical  students  admitted, 
because  otherwise  the  young  medical  students 
will  get  no  instruction  in  a  very  important  class 
of  disease? — I  think  so. 

Chairman. 

1508.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? — I 
should  like  to  add  this  :  that  the  payments  which 
1  gave  for  members  have  been  ado])ted  in  all  the 
provident  dispensaries  except  those  of  East 
London ;  and  in  East  London  we  were  informed 
that  those  rates  were  beyond  the  power  of  a 
working  man  to  pa}'.  In  consequence  of  that 
we  have  made  two  scales,  and  the  lower  scale  is, 
for  a  single  card  4  d.  a  month ;  husband  and 
wife  8  d. ;  children  under  14  2  d.  each  ;  but  that 
is  with  a  lower  wage  limit  than  we  have  in  the 
other  dispensaries ;  where  the  cases  are  above 
the  lower  wage  limit  then  they  pay  the  same 
amount  as  is  jiaid  ia  the  other  dispensaries  in 
other  parts  of  London. 

The  ^Vitness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Lieut.  Colonel  EMANUEL  MONTEFIORE,  having  been  called  in ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

1509.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  before  you 
give  us  some  alterations  which  you  have  to  make  in 
your  evidence,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
as  regards  the  cost  of  occupied  beds  in  the  tables 
which  are  attached  to  the  petition  ? — I  should 
like  to  exj)lain  that  these  figures  are  taken  in 
some  instances  from  the  rep.oi  ts  of  the  hospitals 
themselves.    The  secretaries  who  made  out  these 
returns  would  probably  difi^er  if  they  were  to 
make  a  comparative  table  themselves  ;  because 
one  secretai-y  may  put  in  one  thing  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  cost  of  a  bed,  and  another  may 
leave  that  out  and  put  something  else  in  ;  there 
is  no  uniform  way  of  making  that  calculation. 
The  figures  here,  where  the  hospital  reports  did 
not  give  themselves  the  cost  of  their  own  beds, 
are  made  out  in  the  following  Avay,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  comparison.    The  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure was  taken,  and  the  price  of  the  out- 
l)atient  was  arbitarily  taken  as  being  1  .i.  6  d. 
each  ;  therefore  the  number  of  out-patients  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  1  s.  6  d.  ;  the  product  was 
then  subtracted  from  the  total  ordinary  expendi- 
ture ;  and  that  amount  was  then  divided  by  the 
average  number  of  occupied  beds  to  give  the 
cost  per  bed.    In  the  case  of  the  Ophthalmic  hos- 
pitals the  out-patients  were  valued  only  at  1  s.  ; 
and  at  the  Lying-in  hospitals  there  are  special 
remarks  made  as  to  that,  because  the  out-patient 
department  there  is  very  much  more  expensive 
than  the  1  s.  or  \  s.  Q  d.  or  2  s.  which  is  taken  in 
other  hospitals. 

1510.  You  have  some  corrections  to  make,  I 
believe  ? — Yes ;  I  find  that  in  giving  my  evi- 
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dence  in  answer  to  a  question  by  your  Lordship 
(Question  41 ),  I  stated  "  all  the  general  hospitals 
are  entirely  free  in  the  out-patient  department," 
and  Lord  ClilFord  of  Chudleigh  reminded  me 
that  I  had  already  said  that  at  Guy's  Hospital 
they  charged  3  c?.  1  then  remarked,  "  I  should 
have  said  that  with  the  exception  of  Guy's  all 
the  general  hospitals  are  entirely  free  ";  it  should 
have  been:  "  all  the  general  hospitals  with 
schools."  I  have  now  inserted  the  words  "  with 
schools,"  which  had  not  been  put  in  before,  be- 
cause some  of  the  other  general  hospitals,  with- 
out schools  have  paying  out-patient  depart- 
ments ;  for  instrince,  take  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  of  which  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee :  our  out-patient  department  is  on  the 
provident  svstem  now.  The  Tottenham  Hos- 
pital Avill  receive  payment  from  out-patients  ;  at 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  if  a  person 
goes  there  Avithout  an  out  patient  letter  he  is 
charged  a  very  small  sum  :  and  the  sa  iie  with 
the  North-west  London  Hospital ;  they  are 
charged  a  very  small  sum  according  to  their 
means,  though  I  do  not  know  what  method  of 
investigation  they  have  to  ascertain  those  means. 
And  then  I  wish  to  correct  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  me  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  me 
to  give  the  correction  because  you  have  just  had  it 
from  Mr.  Bousfield.  At  Question  92  I  was  asked, 
as  to  the  weekly  payments  in  the  case  of  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  and  1  mixed  up  the  payment 
at  the  East  London  dispensaries  with  the  others. 
I  should  have  said  at  most  of  the  dispensaries 
K  3  the 
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the  weekly  charge  was  l^d.  for  an  adult,  Instead 
of  which  I  said  1  cL,  including  the  East  London 
dispensaries,  where  that  is  the  payment. 

1511.  How  has  your  ytrovident  out-patient 
dispensary  worked  in  the  way  of  members  ;  is 
that  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  ? — Yes,  it 
used  to  be  the  Metropolitan  Free,  now  we  have 
taken  out  the  word  "  free,"  as  we  have  made  the 
in-patients  pay  to  a  certain  extent. 

1512.  It  does  not  pay  its  way  entirely? — 
Indeed,  no  ;  we  have  to  press  for  money. 

1513.  May  they  pay  what  they  like? — No, 
there  is  a  fixtd  rate  :  1  c?.  a  week  for  an  adult, 
and  2  f?.  a  week  for  a  man  and  wife,  and  then 
2  rf.  a  month  for  the  children;  that  is,  three 
children,  so  that  the  maxim.mn  charge  for  a  man, 
Avife,  and  a  large  family  would  be  1  s.  2  d. 

1514.  Have  you  found  lhat  reduce  your 
numbers  very  much? — Yes,  but  still  we  have  a 
very  great  number.  It  was  the  hospital  in  the 
Whitechapel  road  at  one  time,  and  it  had  there 
one  of  the  veiy  largest  out-jiatient  departments; 
and  even  Avhen  we  moved  up  to  Haggerston,  there 
was  still  a  very  large  number  in  the  out-patient 
department  before  this  provident  scheme  was 
started.  Now  we  have  issued  something  over  8,000 
provident  books,  representing  1,600  lives,  and 
to  all  appearance  the  people  look  exactly  the 
same  as  those  who  used  to  come  and  pay  nothing. 

1515.  By  appeai-ance,  in  fact,  you  cannot  dis- 
criminate ? — ^I  do  not  think  you  can. 

Lord  Laniington. 

1516.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies'  de- 
monstrations on  vSundays,  and  so  on,  is  it  not  a 
very  expensive  and  costly  way  of  raising  funds? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  costly  to  the  hospitals, 
but  to  themselves,  to  the  funds  of  the  friendly 
societies,  I  believe  it  is. 

1517.  Do  not  the  working  classes  contribute 
in  that  way,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  giving  any  direct 
contribution  to  the  hospitals  ;  does  it  not  have 
that  result? — 1  think  it  may  do  so  The  friendly 
societies  having  obtained  money  in  this  way,  by 
processions,  they  then  make  use  of  the  money  ; 
they  give  it  to  the  hospitals,  but  it  is  not  as  a 
rule  a  charitable  gift  to  the  hospitals  ;  they  get 
so  many  letters  for  it,  and  they  expect  to  be 
treated  at  the  hospitals  for  those  letters. 

1518.  It  is  a  very  small  result  for  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy? — I  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  question  that  will  come 
up  I  think  before  your  Lordships  about  the 
Saturday  Fund  and  the  whole  of  those  friendly 
societies  in  regard  to  the  way  that  they  give 
money  to  the  hospitals  and  expect  quite  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  amount  they  give.  At  some 
places  they  are  beginning  to  speak  a  good  deal  in 
the  matter  of  the  working  classes  coming  to  the 
hospitals  as  a  right,  having  paid,  as  they  consider, 
their  way  ;  that  in  the  provinces  is,  1  think,  be- 
coming a  very  pressing  point. 

Chairman. 

1519.  Then  this  might  occur,  might  it  not: 
that  in  one  case  a  branch  of  a  friendly  society 
subscribes  to  a  hospital,  and  they  do  not  take  as 
much  out  of  the  hospital  as  they  might,  but  then 
the  next  branch  of  that  friendly  society  might 
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subscribe  to  another  hospital,  and  thev  might 
take  a  great  deal  more  out ;  it  balances  itself  one 
way  and  the  other,  does  it  not? — It  might  be  so, 
but  I  think,  generally,  they  use  the  full  extent 
of  their  letters. 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

1520.  But  in  the  case  of  a  convalascent  home 
you  expect  to  have  a  quid  pro  quo,  you  expect  to 
have  the  advantage  of  your  letters? — I  think  the 
letters  are  generally  given  to  charitable  people 
for  their  subscription,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
use  as  a  cjeneral  rule  the  full  amount  of  their 
letters.  1  think  if  all  the  letters  were  used  that 
were  given  from  con  valescent  homes  those  homes 
would  soon  be  ruined. 

Chairman. 

1521.  But,  I  suppose,  convalescent  homes  are 
for  the  most  part  generally  full,  are  they  not  ? — 
In  the  summer,  but  not  at  all  in  the  winter  or 
autumn. 

Lord  Thring. 

1522.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  say 
with  respect  to  convalescent  homes :  is  not  the 
whole  object  of  them  to  give  a  quid  pro  quo  ? — I 
think  that  very  often  the  letters,  as  I  said  before, 
are  given  not  quite  on  a  clear  understanding, 
and  more  letters  are  issued  to  subscribers  than 
the  home  can  possibly  take.  For  instance, 
homes  at  Ventnor  and  homes  at  Bournemouth 
Avhere  they  are  always  poor  people  sufiering  from 
phthisis ;  they  issue  many  more  letters  than  they 
have  any  rooms  for  patients ;  and  now  if  you 
have  a  letter  and  give  it  to  a  poor  person  that 
poor  ])erson  has  to  wait  eight  or  nine  weeks 
before  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  into  one  of 
those  homes. 

1523.  They  cannot  do  more  than  they  can  do; 
but  surely  a  convalescent  home  is  intended  to  be 
almost  always  full  ? —  The  homes  that  I  have 
mentioned,  issue,  I  think,  more  letters  than  they 
can  actually  acconunodate. 

1524.  And  if  all  those  letters  were  used  there 
would  not  be  room  for  the  patients.  But  is  it 
not  the  proper  thing  to  use  them  all  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Earl  Cadogan, 

1525.  Is  not  that  the  system  at  all  hospitals, 
not  only  at  convalescent  homes? — I  think  at 
all. 

1526.  I  suppose  if  any  large  hospital  found 
that  all  of  its  orders  and  letters  were  used  it 
would  be  obliged  to  restrict  the  number  issued  ? 
— Decidedly. 

1527.  It  could  not  possibly  exist  otherwise? — 
Not  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Chairman. 

1528.  A  man  says  he  will  pay  a  certain  sub- 
scription which  entitles  him  to  10  or  12  letters, 
or  four  or  five  letters  as  the  case  may  be  ? — 
Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1529.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  hospitals  calcu- 
late, and  rightly  calculate,  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  these  letters  not  being  used  ?— Ex- 
actly so;    the  danger   is   that  these  friendly 

societies 
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societies  may  not  have  that  feeling,  and  that 
they  may  use  all  the  letters  that  they  get ;  and 
as  a  rule  I  believe  the  basis  on  which  letters  are 
given  to  them  is  neai'ly  the  same  ;  they  are 
given  letters  on  the  same  basis  as  a  charity  to 
the  public ;  and  that  is  the  danger  that  they 
may  use  them  all  and  damage  the  hospital. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

1530.  Your  point  is  that  they  may  insist  on 
exercising  a  right  which  has  not  been  supposed 
to  be  fully  exercised  by  the  subscribers  hitherto? 
—Yes. 

Earl  Cathcurt. 

1531.  But  every  letter  is  given  conditionally 
on  their  being  room  in  the  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1532.  But  I  think  I  understood  your  view  to 
be  this,  that  these  friendly  societies  would  pro- 
bably be  understood  by  their  subscribers  to  be 
constructed  on  the  basis  that  every  one  Avanting 
assistance  so  far  as  the  letters  were  concerned 
could  obtain  it  ? — Yes. 

1533.  And  you  think  that  the  number  of 
letters  issued  should  be  strictly  apportioned  to 
the  accommodation  that  can  be  given  — Yes. 

1534.  Of  course  subject  to  its  being  occasionally 
above  the  avei'age  number  of  patients  wanting 
admission  ;  that  could  not  be  helped  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  it  is  more  in  the  out-patient  department 
that  the  great  danger  is  ;  and  i  think  that  these 
people,  these  members  of  friendly  societies,  who 
have  these  letters  given  them,  and  make  use  of 
them  by  going  to  the  hospitals  for  very  trivial 
complaints,  and  without  any  inquiry,  should  be 
treated  elsewhere.  That  is  really  the  thing- 
wanted  ;  that  if  there  should  be  some  inquiry, 
and  some  line  drawn  as  to  persons  who  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  doctors  themselves  could  of 
course  determine  whether  a  man  was  a  fit  case 
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to  be  taken  in  in  the  hospital,  and  whether  he 
had  a  letter  or  not ;  he  would  ixot  be  admitted 
unless  he  was  a  fit  case  for  the  ward.  But  if 
they  go  to  the  out-patient  department  in  large 
numbers  it  will  only  make  this  vast  crowd  larger 
and  larger. 

Earl  Cadoyan. 

1535.  Do  you  think  as  matters  stand  at  present 
the  charities  of  London  are  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  these  collections  that  are  now  being 
made  ? — I  do  not  think  we  could  quite  judge 
till  the  scheme  took  place.  Do  you  allude  to 
the  penny  a  week  collections,  the  late  Lord 
Mayor's  ? 

1536.  I  allude  to  these  collections  Avith  the 
processions.  At  present  Ave  in  Chelsea  have  a 
day  set  apart,  I  tliink  a  .Sunday,  on  which  the 
friendly  societies  perambulate  the  streets  and 
collect  a  sum  of  money,  Avhicli  they  propose  to 
contribute  to  our  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children, 
and  for  that  hospital  Ave  have  derived  a  sum  of 
nearly  300  /.  per  annum  since  that  institution 
has  been  founded  ;  and  I  only  wanted  to  gather 
from  you  Avhether  you  believe  that  in  tlie  long 
run  collections  so  made  by  friendly  societies  Avill 
or  Avill  not  be  beneficial  to  the  institutions? — I 
do  not  think,  in  the  long  run,  they  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  hospitals. 

1537.  I  Avant  to  ask  you  further  Avhy  you 
think  they  Avill  not  be  beneficial? — Because  I 
think  that  the  friendly  societies  Avill  take  as 
much,  and  more,  out  of  the  hospitals,  than  they 
put  in,  for  the  reasons  Avhich  I  have  already 
stated. 

Lord  Luminyton. 

1538.  Is  not  the  money  collected  on  those 
occasions  chiefiy  collected  from  people  interested 
in  vestry  matters,  candidates,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  Avithdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  INIonday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(69.) 
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The  loud  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HUGH  "WOODS,  bi.d.,  b.S.,  is  called  in  ;  mid,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

1539.  Yoi;  are  a  general  practitioner,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1540.  Did  you  study  at  any  hospital  and  medi- 
cal school  ? — In  Dublin,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Medical 
School. 

1541.  Are  you  a  surgeon  or  a  physician? — I 
have  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery  from  the 
college.  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Sur- 
gery. 

1542.  AVhat  part  of  London  is  it  you  practice 
in  ? — In  the  North,  Hio-hjrate. 

1543.  Is  the  population  there  a  very  poor  one  ; 
are  they  very  badly  off  as  a  rule? — In  part  of  it 
they  are  very  j  oor,  and  in  another  part  vei-y 
wealthy  ;  it  is  a  very  mixed  locality ;  in  one 
street  will  be  very  well-to-do  people,  and  then  a 
locality  of  very  poor  people  close  at  hand. 

1544.  And  amongst  which  class  does  your 
practice  generally  lie  ? — Among  both,  pretty 
equally. 

1545.  Are  you  in  close  proximity  to  any  large 
general  hospital? — Not  very  close,  but  Avithin 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  Great  Northern 
Central  Hospital. 

1546.  That  is  a  general  hospital,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  a  general  hospital. 

1547.  You  would  hardly  class  yourself  then  as 
being  a  practitioner  who  practises  among  the 
very  poor  ? — Not  entirely ;  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  general  practitioners,  among  both. 

1548.  And  then,  I  suppose,  for  the  very  poor 
you  have  to  have  two  classes  of  fees  ?  —Yes, 
more  than  two  classes  of  fees ;  usually  fees  of 
two  or  three  grades. 

1549.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  lowest  fee  that 
you  take  from  the  poorest  people? — A  shilling  is 
usually  the  lowest :  but  I  do  not  at  all  object  to 
scc  people  for  nothing  if  they  are  too  poor  to 
pay. 
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1550.  Because  I  have  heard  it  said,  indeed  we 
have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  there  are  practi- 
tioners wdio  pay  three  visits  for  a  shilHnw  ? — 
There  are. 

1551.  I  am  told  that  it  is  in  evidence  that  there 
are  practitioners  who  pay  three  visits  and  give 
three  bottles  of  medicine  for  a  shillino:  ? — Y^es. 

1552.  Y^'ou  are  not  one  of  those? — No. 

1553.  Do  you  consider  that  your  practice  is 
interfered  with  by  a  general  hospital  being  close  ? 
It  is. 

1554.  Would  it  be  equally  interfered  Avith,  do 
you  think,  supposing  that  instead  of  its  being  a 
general  hospital  and  a  free  hospital  it  was  a 
provident  hospital  ? — I  have  not  had  personal 
experience  of  the  provident  hospitals,  but  they 
are  spoken  of  very  bitterly  by  practitioners  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  taking  patients  from  them. 

1555.  That  is  to  say  that  they  take  patients  at 
a  lower  fee  than  any  practitioner  can  afford  to 
take  them  for  ? — And  they  compel  the  local 
practitioner  to  take  lower  fees,  where  otherwise 
they  would  take  slightly  higher. 

1556.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question, 
of  course,  that  a  great  number  of  these  people 
whom  you  say  you  see  for  nothing  if  they  have 
not  money,  cannot  pay  higher  fees  ? — No,  they 
could  not  pay  high  fees,  but  we  suit  ourselves  to 
their  circumstances ;  we  do  not  press  them  if 
they  are  poor  people. 

1557.  That  I  quite  understand,  but  at  the 
same  time,  my  point  is  this  :  that  if  there  were 
no  provident  dispensaries  to  assist  these  people 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  their  means  woidd  not  enable 
them  to  improve  the  position  of  the  local  medical 
pi-actitioners  by  paying  higher  fees  than  they  do 
at  present  ? — ^I  quite  approve  of  the  system  of 
provident  dispensaries  for  the  poor  people  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  such  a  Avay  as  not  to  admit  better- 
to-do  people.  Unforlimately  they  very  often 
admit  them,  just  as  the  hospitals  do,  without 
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any  check  to  their  circumstances.  Otherwise  I 
consider  the  provident  system  a  most  excellent  one 
for  the  poorer  peojile.  In  the  iron  districts  and 
colliery  districts  that  is  pi'actically  the  invariable 
system ;  the  men  that  are  in  work  pay  so  much 
a  week,  and  then  they  have  attendance  for  the 
whole  family  gratuitously. 

1558.  That  is  a  sick  club  ? — Yes.  The  poor 
colliery  and  ironworks  districts  are  on  that 
system,  which  is  the  provident  system  prac- 
tically. 

1559.  Have  you  personal  experience  of  these 
provident  dispensaries  ? — Not  personally  ;  I  have 
not  been  connected  with  them  myself. 

1560.  Have  you  any  experience  of  hospital 
work  ;  have  you  had  hospital  work  in  London  ? 
—No. 

1561.  As  soon  as  you  came  to  London  you 
embarked  in  a  [practice  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

1562.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ? — 
Two  years  in  London  :  before  that  in  South 
Wales  ;  I  was  assistant  to  a  doctor  there. 

1563.  Then  you  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
speak  really  of  the  position  of  the  hospitals  in 
London  ? — I  have  studied  the  question  very  much 
lately,  and  consequently  I  know  a  good  deal  of 
them,  by  one  means  and  another,  although  not 
having  lived  within  their  walls. 

1564.  That  is  to  say,  that  theoretically  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  them,  but  no  practical 
experience  ? — I  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  great 
dealof  pi'actical  experience  from  many  others,  hav- 
ing interested  myself  very  largely  for  the  last  year 
or  two  in  the  question  ;  therefore  I  have  really 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  working  of  the  hospitals. 

1565.  I  think  the  most  convenient  course  to 
pursue  w^ill  be  this:  You  see  you  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  general  hospitals  of  Lon- 
don ? — Well,  it  is  according  to  what  you  would 
mean  by  "  practical  experience." 

1566.  And  we  shall  have  no  doubt  before  us  a 
good  many  gentlemen  who  have  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  working  of  hospitals,  and  can  speak 
to  their  working  from  their  own  personal  observa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  of  course,  I  do  not  wish 
to  curtail  your  evidence,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  you  have  any  statement  to  make,  that  you 
should  confine  yourself  to  the  effects  of  free  hos- 
pitals upon  general  practitioners? — I  have  studied 
very  carefully  the  general  aspect  of  the  hospital 
question,  and  such  questions  as  the  expenditure 
of  the  hospitals,  with  regard  to  which  I  may  say, 
that  living  within  the  walls  of  a  hospital  gives  no 
clue  to  it  v^hatsoever;  you  have  to  look  at  it 
from  a  general  point  of  view  and  study  the 
whole. 

1567.  Then  from  your  observation  do  you 
consider  that  the  Avorking  of  the  hospitals  is  ex- 
cessive in  cost? — I  do,  decidedly. 

1568.  What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion  ? — 
Because  the  same  work  precisely  is  done  by 
similar  institutions  at  a  very  much  lower  cost, 
and  apparently,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  quite  as  well  done. 

1569.  You  are  condemning  the  expenditure  of 
the  general  hospitals  ? — I  cannot  of  course  say 
that  there  are  not  individual  exceptions ;  some 
are  worked  much  more  economically  than  others, 
but  the  vast  proportion  of  the  metropolitan 
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hospitals,  I  consider,  are  worked  at  very  much 
too  high  a  price. 

1570.  Extravagantly  ? — Extravagantly. 

1571.  Then  what  are  the  institutions  which 
you  say  are  worked  at  a  much  smaller  cost  ? — I 
notice  that  taking  the  Meath  Plospitalin  Dublin, 
which  is  a  large  hospital  with  a  large  class  of 
students  for  clinical  instruction,  the  cost  per  bed 
there  is  49  /.  7.'?.  \^  d.  The  work  there  I  know 
is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  it  is  quite  similar  in 
character  to  the  work  of  hospitals  here. 

1572.  We  must  ask  you  to  confine  your  re- 
marks to  London  ;  we  have  not  got  so  far  as 
Dublin  ? — I  was  showing  that,  by  contrast  with 
others,  and  also  by  contrast  with  the  provincial 
institutions,  the  cost  of  the  London  hospitals  is 
high.  In  the  English  provincial  institutions 
the  cost  per  bed  is  not  so  high  as  in  the 
London  hospitals,  and  I  thinkj  by  comparison 
with  similar  institutions  all  over  the  country,  you 
can  arrive  at  what  their  proper  cost  per  bed  or 
per  out-patient  should  be.  By  merely  taking 
individual  iastltutions  it  is  very  hard  to  do;  it 
must,  be  done  by  a  general  consideration  of  the 
whole  question,  I  think. 

1573.  But  at  present  you  see  our  inquiry  is 
llniited  to  Metropolitan  Hospitals ;  if,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  the 
provinces,  it  will  then  be  for  the  Committee, 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  to  make  the  various 
comparisons? — The  cost  per  bed  of  University 
College  Hospital  was  said  in  the  last  return,  for 
1889,  to  be  50  I.  per  bed, 

1574.  From  what  do  you  quote? — From  a 
return  in  one  of  the  medical  papers ;  it  Avas 
published  as  that  in  one  of  the  medical  papers. 

1575.  Was  that  probably  given  for  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  fund? — It  probably  was 
quoted  from  the  returns  for  that.  In  the  Chai-ity 
Organisation  Society's  list,  it  is  higher,  but  still 
it  is  under  60  I.  ;  it  is  59/.  lis,  5  rf.,  which  is 
decidedly  lower  than  that  of  some  other  hospitals, 
such  as  St.  Bai'tholomew's,  where  it  is  nearly 
90  Z. 

1576.  How  do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  a 
bed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  is? — It  is  returned  so; 
in  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society's  list,  it  is 
given  as  89 1.  7  s.  7  d.  But  there  Is  great 
difficulty  in  this  way,  that  the  hospitals  have  no 
definite  method  of  calculating  the  cost  per  out- 
patient, and  the  cost  per  bed  is  calculated  after 
the  cost  of  the  out-patients  is  deducted.  I 
consider  that  they  give  a  great  deal  too  high  a 
cost  to  the  out-patient;  inconceivably  high; 
their  method  of  comparison  is,  on  the  face  ofity 
wrong.  The  method  adopted  at  the  London 
Hospital,  for  instance,  Is  extremely  complicated, 
and  has  several  sources  of  gross  fallacy  in  it. 
They  calculate  there  the  cost  of  an  out-patient 
as  4  s  ;  if  it  does  cost  so  much,  it  shows  the 
extreme  extravagance  of  that  kind  of  work, 
because  4  s.  would  ensure  a  man  for  a  whole 
year  com2:)lete  medical  attendance  at  home  and 
otherwise  ;  therefore  If  each  out-patient  for  the 
three  or  four  times  that  he  goes  in  the  course  of 
a  year  costs  as  much  as  would  ensure  him 
against  sickness  for  the  whole  year,  It  must  be 
too  high, 

1577.  But  where  do  you  get  the  statement 
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from,  that  4  s.  will  provide  a  man  with  medical 
attendance  for  the  whole  year  ? — I  know  it  to  be 
the  case  ;  in  the  provident  clubs  it  is  usually 
lower,  and  in  those  ironwork  practices  to  which  I 
referred  just  now,  and  such  cases  as  that,  it  is 
decidedly  lower  than  that. 

1578.  From  what  document  do  you  quote  your 
statement  that  the  charge  for  an  out-patient  is 
4  .s. ;  liow  do  you  know  it? — It  has  been  pub- 
lished several  times.  I  had  it,  for  one  thing,  on 
the  strength  of  a  statement  of  Dr.  Kentoul,  of 
Liverpool  ;  it  is  given  on  his  authority.  I  am 
sure  it  is  accurate. 

1579.  That  will  not  do  quite  for  the  Com- 
mittee. Do  you  know  •  if  St.  Bartholomew's 
publish  their  accounts  ? — I  have  not  seen  their 
accounts. 

1580.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  the  other  two  hospitals 
which  are  known  as  the  endowed  hospitals,  do 
not  publish  their  accounts ;  I  believe  that  Guy's 
have  done  so,  since  they  appealed  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  accounts  of  these  hospitals  are  kept 
with  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  have  you  had 
access  to  the  accounts  there  ? — No ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  obtained  by  direct 
correspondence  with  the  secretary. 

1581.  But  you  cannot  personally  say  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  correct  statement  ? — No. 

1582.  We  cannot  receive  anything  that  is  not 
evidence  at  first  hand.  Then,  I  may  take  it  that 
this  is  your  opinion  :  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  common  system  of  account-keeping  through- 
out all  the  hospitals  in  London  ? — Certainly. 

1583.  The  object  being  that  donors  could 
easily  discover  the  cost  of  a  bed  and  the  cost  of 
an  out-patient? — Yes  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
definite  method  of  calculating  the  cost  of  an  out- 
patient, because  they  vary.  i3y  making  a 
difference  of  a  few  shillings  in  the  cost  of  an  out- 
patient you  can  account  for  any  amount  of 
extravagant  expenditure,  which  is  commonly 
done.  At  some  of  these  smaller  special  hospitals 
the  in-patients  are  so  few  that  you  may  practically 
neglect  that  item. 

1584.  You  say  that  that  system  of  calculation 
is  "  commonly  done;"  how  do  you  know  that? 
— The  one  method,  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  is 
that  used  at  the  London  Hospital. 

1585.  But  you  do  not  know  this  of  your  OAvn 
knowledge  ;  you  see  you  are  making  use  now  of 
what  is  called  second-hand  evidence  ? — Well, 
there  are  many  things  that  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge,  that  are  publicly  stated  before 
people  quite  competent  to  contradict  them,  and 
are  matters  of  notoriety. 

1586.  But  are  you  in  a  position  to  swear  to  it  ? 
— I  think  all  that  I  have  stated  I  have  reliable 
evidence  for  the  truth  of. 

Earl  Cudogan. 

1587.  I  think  you  gave  it  in  evidence  that  the 
average  cost  at  the  hospitals,  or  the  cost  at  some 
hospitals,  Avas  4  5.  per  out-patient  ? — I  believe  it 
to  be  much  higher  in  some  cases.  It  has  been 
stated  by  the  secretaries  to  be  higher.  The 
secretary  of  St.  John's  Hospital  stated  it  to  be 
decidedly  higher. 
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1588.  I  am  asking  about  general  hospitals  ;  is 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  cost  of  out- 
patients is  4  s.  at  the  general  hospitals  ? — I 
think  that  the  methods  by  which  they  calculate 
it  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

1589.  I  think  you  gave  it  in  evidence  that  the 
cost  was  stated  in  some  particular  hospital  to  be 
4  5.  per  out-patient? — I  am  decidedly  under  the 
imjiression  that  it  was  calculated  as  such  in  their 
return. 

1590.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  ov/u  know- 
ledge ? — Except  so  far  that  it  has  been  stated 
publicly  in  the  medical  journals  without  contra- 
diction ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  London 
Hospital.  The  Charing  Cross  Hospital  returned 
last  year  its  cost  at  2  s.  per  out-patient^  which 
was  a  great  deal  lower. 

1591.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  words  into  your 
mouth  which  you  did  not  use,  but  there  was  one 
other  stiitement  which  I  understood  jou  to  make 
which  was,  that  the  accounts  for  out-patients 
were  so  loosely  made  that  they  were  able  to  put 
in  some  items  which  really  belonged  to  other 
expenditure  into  their  accounts  ;  in  fact,  in  other 
words,  that  they  cooked  their  out-patient 
accounts  ? — Well,  the  things  used  for  the  out- 
patients are  so  mixed  with  the  others  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  having  different  methods,  because 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them.  The 
drugs  are  very  often  exactly  the  same,  and  it  is 
very  often  only  by  an  estimate  that  they  tell  the 
proportion  of  drugs  used  for  the  out-patients  ;  and 
they  estimate  a  fourth  or  some  other  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  attendants,  &c.,  as  belonging  to  the  out- 
patients; it  is  entirely  an  estimate.  Consequently 
it  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  system  they 
adopt,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  can  suit  that 
system  to  what  is  wished  to  be  the  result;  so 
that  it  leaves  it  open  to  them  to  decide  practically 
what  they  will  return  as  the  cost  for  an  out- 
patient, and  what  they  will  leave  to  go  to  the 
cost  of  a  bed. 

1592.  In  fact  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
accounts  returned  are  valueless  ?— Practically. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcjj. 

1593.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  official  audit 
of  the  accountsas  a  remedy  for  these  deficiencies, 
so  that  they  may  be  all  made  up  on  one  basis? — 
Decidedly ;  I  think  there  should  be  some  general 
basis  of  auditing,  because  at  present  it  is  said  by 
people  in  a  position  to  judge,  such  as  Mr.  Michelli, 
that  the  auditing  is  left  to  young  clerks  who  do 
not  really  understand  hospital  accounts  ;  that  is 
published  in  a  pamphlet  on  hosjatals;  that  it  is 
very  often  left  to  a  young  clerk  who  has  not 
seen  hospital  accounts. 

Earl  of  Laadcrdalc. 

1594.  Can  you  take  any  two  hospitals  and 
show  that  the  system  is  a  different  system  in 
those  two  specified  hosjjitals ;  are  there  any 
special  facts  that  you  can  put  before  us  sliowino- 
that? — I  think  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  that  there  is  any  s]iecial  system  carried  out 
at  all. 

1595.  I  mean,  can  you  show  that  the  manner 
of  adjusting  the  accoimts  under  any  distinct  head 
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Earl  of  Lauderdale — continued. 

in  two  clifFerent  hospitals  is  different? — I  have 
the  statements  of  secretaries,  such  as  Mr.  Michelli ; 
he  says,  distinctly  that  he  has  known  cases  in 
which  such  a  thing  as  firewood  has  been  shifted 
from  "house  expenses  "  to  "  incidentals  "  just  in 
order  to  suit  the  whim  of  one  of  the  committee  ; 
he  mentions  a  distinct  instance  of  it. 

Chairman. 

1596.  NoAv  you  have  studied,  you  say,  the 
general  'procedure  and  management  of  hospitals; 
have  you  been  at  some  of  the  hospitals  and 
examined  the  accounts? — Not  personally,  but  I 
have  been  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  subject,  writing  on  the  subject,  and 
speaking  on  the  subject,  and  attending  a  great 
many  meetings  ;  and  I  have  heard  views  from 
various  sources.  I  have  attended  meetings  at 
the  hospitals,  and  have  heard  the  statements  of 
the  staff  and  the  statements  of  those  connected 
with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  them. 

1597.  And  you  have  personally  examined 
into  the  working  of  these  hospitals  yourself,  not 
meiely  taken  it  from  hearsay  ? — I  have  not 
examined  their  books,  because,  of  course,  I  had 
no  standing  to  search  their  books.  I  could,  if  1 
chose,  I  believe,  examine  the  out-patient  books 
at  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  but 
beyond  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

1598.  Do  you  know,  practically,  of  any  worthy 
medical  man  who  could  not  obtain  a  livelihood  in 
London  because  of  the  existence  of  these  free 
hospitals? — I  have  received  letters  from  doctors 
about  themselves  or  others  whom  they  have 
known,  who  have  spent  enormous  sums  of  money 
in  London,  trying  to  work  up  a  respectable  prac- 
tice, and  have  given  up,  and  also  speaking  of 
others  who  buy  practices  Avith  a  view  to  earning 
a  livelihood,  and  are  unable  to  succeed  after- 
wards. 

1599.  But  you  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  London,  and  has 
been  driven  out  because  of  the  hospitals  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  know  those  things,  because  they 
would  hide  it ;  it  would  destroy  their  chance  of 
earning  a  livelihood  if  it  were  known  ;  but  [  am 
quite, sure  from  what  I  hear  that  a  great  many 
do  fail  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  a  great 
many  with  large  families  are  in  distress. 

1600.  1  am  sure  you,  with  your  interest  in  the 
question,  would  like  to  see  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  preparing  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

1601.  That  certain  specific  facts  should,  be 
returned  in  the  accounts  of  all  the  hospitals? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

1602.  I  understand  that  you  have  made  it 
your  study  to  consider  the  accounts  of  hospitals? 
— I  have. 

1603.  And  that  you  have  derived  your  in- 
formation partly  from  accounts  and  partly  from 
oral  communications  from  other  people,  and 
partly  from  your  own  investigation  ? — Yes. 

1604.  And  I  understand  that  the  result  of  that 
mode  of  obtaining  information  is,  that  you  are  of 


Lord  Thriny — continued. 

opinion  that  the  accounts  of  the  hospitals  are 
really  and  truly  quite  illusory?— I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  large  items  are  very  far  illusory  if  you 
take  the  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  ;  the  state- 
ment of  the  expenditure  is  probably  true  up  to 
this  point,  that  they  return  all  expenditure  except 
such  as  is  spent  in  the  preparing  of  bazaars  and 
things  of  that  sort.  In  some  cases  that,  as  I 
understand  from  various  sources,  is  not  entered 
on  the  accounts  at  all ;  I  mean  the  cost  of  getting 
up  bazaars ;  otherwise  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
statement  of  the  large  items  of  expenditure  is 
true. 

1605.  But  the  accounts  are  illusory  for  the 
purposes  of  comparing  one  hospital  with  the 
other  ? — I  think  not,  altogether.  You  can  check 
the  possible  errors,  and  using  checks  for  the 
possible  errors  you  can  arrive  at  pretty  lair  de- 
ductions. 

1606.  What  do  you  wish  to  state  with  regard 
to  the  hospital  accounts  ? — I  think,  in  order  to 
investigate  them  properly,  the  Avay  to  do  it  is  bj'' 
considering  them  all  over  the  country  and  in 
various  institutions ;  to  arrive  at  what  is  the 
general  reasonable  cost  of  an  out-patient,  and 
the  general  reasonable  cost  of  an  occupied  bed, 
and  then,  taking  the  number  of  patients  of  the 
two  classes,  to  compare  them  with  the  general  ex- 
jjenditure  of  the  institution. 

1607.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  eftect  of  hos- 
pitals on  the  practices  of  general  practitioners, 
you  derive  your  information  in  the  same  way, 
from  what  has  been  told  you  by  witnesses  whom 
you  believe  ? — Well,  it  is  derived,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  from  my  own  experiences.  I  know 
that  patients  who  would  otherwise  go  to  these 
doctors  go  to  the  hospital;  and  that  there  is  only 
a  limited  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  certain 
districts,  and  that  therefore  the  residue  of  work 
for  these  men  is  very  limited,  and  therefore  their 
incomes  must,  on  an  average,  be  extremely 
limited . 

1608.  And  your  opinion  is  that  these  hospitals 
are  very  injurious  to  the  practices  of  the  general 
practitioners  ? — I  am  sure  they  are. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

1609.  You  say  that  hospitals  are  too  costly 
even  on  their  own  calculations  ;  I  suppose  you 
would  say  that  if  the  calculations  were  properly 
worked  out  they  Avould  appear  to  be  more  costly 
than  they  now  appear  to  be  ? — I  think  so,  in 
several  instances. 

1610.  Have  you  compared  them  with  infir- 
maries as  to  cost  ? — Yes  ;  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  they  are 
very  much  more  costly. 

1611.  But  do  you  believe  that  the  accounts  of 
infirmaries  are  more  trustworthy  than  the 
accounts  of  hospitals  as  to  the  cost  per  bed  ? — I 
think  most  probably  so  ;  but  of  course,  not  having 
examined  into  them  personally,  I  cannot  say. 

1612.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  hos- 
pital should  be  more  costly  per  bed  than  an 
infirmary,  or  vice  versa? — I  think  there  is  one 
point  on  which  the  hospitals  would  be  justified 
in  being  a  little  higher,  that  is,  that  I  believe 
they  are  better  supplied  with  nurses.  I  think 
that   the   number  of  nurses,  and  perhaps  the 
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Lord  Monkswell — continued, 
quality  of  nurses  in  the  infirmaries,  is  a  little  too 
low,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  at  all  a  reason 
for  the  great  difference  in  cost  that  there  is  be- 
tween  the  hospitals  and  the  infirmaries, 

1613.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  medical 
advice ;  do  you  think  that  the  medical  advice 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  infirmary  ? — The  medical 
advice  is  not  paid  for  at  the  hospitals  except  that 
a  small  honorarium  is  given  to  a  few  medical 
men. 

1614.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  infirmaries 
should  cost  more  than  the  hospitals,  would  it  not' 
— It  would. 

1615.  -As  to  this  4  s.  which  you  believe  is  com- 
monly put  down  as  the  cost  of  out-])atients  in 
hospitals,  at  all  events  in  some  hospitals,  you  say 
that  that  must  be  too  high,  because  4  s.  insures 
against  sickness  for  a  year  in  provident  clubs ; 
but  is  that  a  fair  comparison  ;  because  in  provi- 
dent clubs  you  take  everybody,  people  likely  to 
require  a  doctor  and  people  not;  and  very  often 
in  a  provident  club  a  man  may  not  require  a 
doctor  for  years  ;  whereas  an  out-patient  is  a 
person  who  actually  comes  to  the  hospital  for 
medical  assistance  '.' — He  only  gets  assistance 
from  the  hospital  on  the  occasion  of  three  visits, 
which  would  be  a  small  average. 

1616.  We  had  it  in  evidence  last  time  that 
one  and  a  third  treatments  per  patient  would  Ije 
the  average  1 — It  varies  ;  I  calculated  that  at 
the  Blackfriars  Skin  Hospital  it  was  about  three- 
and-a-half. 

1617.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  the  average  treatment  of  a  patient  costs 
you  ? — The  medicine  supplied  costs  not  more  than 
3  d.  '  At  the  hospitals,  at  the  Blackfriars  Skin 
Hospital,  I  calculated  it  out  that  the  cost  of  the 
medicine  supplied  to  the  patients  was  about  l|rf. 
each  for  each  visit. 

1618.  And  do  you  think  that  any  other  charge 
ought  to  be  added  on  to  thechai  ge  for  medicine? 
— Certainly  ;  at  the  hospitals  you  must  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  keeping  up,  the  building  of  the 
out  patient  room,  the  cost  of  attendance  and  the 
cost  of  dispensing :  but  that  at  the  Blackfriars 
Skin  Hospital  runs  the  cost  of  each  attendance  of 
an  out-patient  up  to  about  84  r/.,  the  cost  of 
medicine  being  Ifrf.  ;  that  is,  of  course,  leaving 
a  wide  mai  o-In  for  the  attendance. 

1619.  Still  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you 
have  made  out  a  case  for  com])aring  the  cost  of 
out-patients  in  hospitals  with  the  cost  of  atten- 
dance on  a  healthy  man,  who  is  for  years  in  a 
provident  dispensary,  because  the  chances  are 
that  the  healthy  man  may  not  require  any  atten- 
dance at  all? — But  also  the  chances  are  very 
much  that  those  who  attend  at  the  hospitals  will 
be  requiring  medical  attendance  at  night,  or  in 
serious  cases  when  they  are  too  ill  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

1620.  My  point  is  only  this  :  you  appear  to 
think  that  because  It  costs  4  5.  only  to  insure  a 
man's  havino-  medical  advice  throus-hout  the 
year,  therefore  the  like  sum  charged  by  the  hos- 
pital for  each  out-patient  is  too  much.  I  was 
pointing  out  that  there  is  that  difference  ? — 
Looking  at  it  from  other  sides,  and  taking  the 
number  of  attendances  of  the  out-patients,  the 
cost  of  4  6'.  would  be  exorbitantly  high. 
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1621.  AVhat  would  you  put  the  cost  of  an  out- 
patient in  a  hospital  at,  yourself? — I  think  the 
cost  of  each  attendance  ought  not  to  go  much 
above  3rZ.,  beca'.ise  the  cost  of  the  drugs  is 
probably  \^d.,  or  from  that  to  2d. 

1622.  Then  you  would  say  that  Is.  each  was 
quite  sufficient  for  the  hospitals  to  put  down  in 
their  accounts  as  an  average  charge  for  out- 
patients?— Unless  it  happens  to  be  a  hospital 
where  there  are  very  chronic  cases  treated,  I 
mean  the  Blackfriars  Skin  Hospital  especially, 
because  skincasesare  apt  to  be  very  chi'onic;  they 
are  cases  which  run  on  for  a  long  while  ;  there  I 
found  the  average  to  be  three  or  four  visits. 

1623.  If  the  average  was  four  visits  per 
patient,  it  would  only  be  1  s.,  according  to  your 
calculation? — It  would. 

1624.  In  your  opinion  about  one  shilling 
a  head  for  out  patients  would  be  a  fair  calcula- 
tion ? — It  would,  in  most  cases. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1625.  Do  you,  in  your  calculation,  remember 
that  expensive  appliances  are  given  ;  we  have 
had  it  in  evidence  that  sometimes  people  go  from 
one  hospital  to  another  for  appliances  ?~I  think 
that  is  the  case  at  some  hospitals,  and  that  ought 
to  be  taken  Into  account  If  there  are  many  ex- 
pensive appliances. 

1626.  Wq  have  been  told  that  expensive  ap- 
pliances are  given  ;  we  had  it  In  evidence  that 
one  girl  went  l  ound  to  three  places  to  get  them  ? 
That  would  only  applj^  to  certain  special  cases, 
and  I  think  the  cost  must  be  relatively  small  of 
the  appliances  given  to  out-patients. 

1627.  But  still  you  must  take  it  into  account 
in  your  estimate? — Yes,  you  must.  There  are 
other  points  I  wish  to  speak  on  if  1  might. 

C  kairniaii. 

1628.  What  points?— The  qualifications  of 
medical  men  for  hospital  appoinlments  and  the 
connection  of  medical  schools  with  hospitals. 

1629.  With  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

1630.  Will  you  proceed? — It  is  an  almost  inva- 
riable rule  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  shall  hold,  for  the  post  of 
physician,  the  membership  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  for  the  post  of  surgeon  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 
It  is  sienerally  admitted  by  those  acquainted  with 
medical  education  that  these  qualifications  do 
not  in  any  way  indicate  a  higher  education,  or, 
in  fact,  so  high  an  education  as  the  University 
degrees  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  no  one 
would  maintain  that  the  degrees  of  London  Uni- 
versity (to  go  no  further)  are  of  less  value  than 
the  degrees  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
and  yet  in  most  cases  the  graduates  of  that 
university  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  hospital 
apj)ointments  without  obtaining  the  diplomas  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  ;  and  the  examinations  for 
those  diplomas  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
it  causes  very  grave  dissatisfaction.  1  have  here 
a  quotation  showing  that  the  November  exami- 
nation for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1889  had  results  which  tend  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

make  one  doubt  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  real  knowledge  of  the  candidate. 

1631.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? — I 
should  suggest  that  the  appointments  at  the 
hospitals  should  be  open  to  all  registered  medical 
practitioners  without  requiring  any  particular 
medical  diplomas,  except  that  they  must  be 
registered  men. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 

1632.  What  Is  the  exact  requirement  of  the 
hospitals  ;  is  it  that  they  should  have  diplomas 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London  ? — Yes,  in  London. 

1633.  And  is  it  the  fact  ihen,  that  they  do  not 
admit  any  one  v,dio  has,  for  example,  obtained 
his  diploma  in  Edinburgh  ? — Usually  not ;  there 
are  one  or  two  exceptions  in  London. 

1634.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  rule,  or  are  you 
speaking  of  a  practice  ? — Of  course,  each  hospital 
has  its  separate  rules ;  but  those  rules  have  that 
one  p)oint  in  common  in  almost  every  case. 

1635.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  there  is 
an  absolute  rule  in  any  hospital  or  in  all  the 
hospitals  in  London  that  every  practitioner  who 
is  admitted  to  the  hospital  shall  have  a  diploma 
of  one  of  the  London  colleges ;  or  do  you  merely 
mean  that  the  general  practice  of  the  hospitals  is 
to  appoint  tliose  that  have  such  diplomas  ? — That 
there  is  such  a  rule. 

1836.  An  absolute  rule? — An  absolute  rule. 

Chairman. 

1637.  Then  does  that  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fixed  written  regulation  ?— At  most  hospitals, 
not  at  all  hospitals  ;  there  are  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

'\:  1638.  If  you  can  give  the  exceptions,  it  would 
be  well  that  you  should  do  so  ? — There  are 
many  which  have  this  exception;  that  they  add 
another  qualification  as  well  as  those ;  I  mean 
that  they  require  not  only  those  qualifications, 
but  others  as  well.  Those  vary  very  much ; 
sometimes  they  are  one  set  of  qualifications, 
sometimes  they  are  another. 

1639.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  this  question 
to  you:  You  stated  that  it  is  a  fixed  written 
regulation,  with  some  exceptions,  that  gentlemen, 
unless  they  have  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  are  not 
electe^l  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the  general  hospitals 
in  London  V — Yes. 

1640.  And  that  you  consider  to  be  a  grievance  ? 
—I  do. 

1641.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that,  owing  to 
that  rule,  some  of  the  best  practitioners  are 
thereby  excluded  from  the  hospitals,  and  that 
the  hospitals  in  consequence,  and  the  public 
suffer  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  do. 

1642.  That  is  your  definite  opinion? — It  is ; 
and  I  could  give  instances  to  show  that  in  other 
hospitals,  where  general  practitioners  are  ad- 
mitted, the  results  are  of  a  kind  more  satisfactory 
than  usually  is  the  case  in  London.  The  Dews- 
bury  Hospital  is  notable  for  the  staff  having  gone 
on  on  such  excellent  terms  with  the  management 
and  the  jjeople  that  they  made  a  testimonial  to 
every  member  of  the  staff  simultaneously,  and 


C/^«^■r»^a?^  —  continued, 
the  "  Hospital  "  newspaper  remarks  upon  that 
case,  that  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
being  general  practitioners,  they  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world,  are  more  courteous  to 
their  management,  and  so  on. 

1643.  Do  you  consider  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
hospital  administration  and  the  medical  side  of 
the  hospital  do  not  get  on  well  together? — I 
would  not  like  to  give  a  general  opinion.  May 
T  speak  now  with  reference  to  the  connection 
of  the  medical  schools  with  the  hospitals. 

1644.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? 
-~I  have  had  experience  of  the  medical  schools 
in  Dublin,  and  a  slight  experience  of  them  in 
London,  which  makes  me  consider  the  system 
prevalent  in  Dublin  very  superior  to  that  preva- 
lent in  London. 

1645.  You  have  personal  knowledge,  have 
you,  of  the  medical  schools  in  London'? — To  a 
certain  extent,  so  far  as  I  should  require  it.  I 
think,  for  the  purposes  of  my  evidence. 

1 646.  How  long  have  you  been  in  London  ? — 
Two  years  residing.  I  have  been  on  and  off  in 
London  before  that. 

1647.  If  you  have  a  general  statement  to 
make  the  Committee  will  hear  it  ? — I  consider 
that  the  mode  of  having  the  general  medical 
teaching  done  in  connection  with  the  hospitals 
is  a  bad  system,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One 
is,  that  it  leads  to  an  indefinite  multiplication  of 
small  medical  schools,  with  consequent  great 
deterioration  in  the  education  given.    It  is  only 
in  connection  with  the  large  schools,  such  as  are 
connected  with  universities  and  colleges,  that 
thev  can  have  as  lecturers  men  who  really  have 
made  the  subject  the  study  of  their  lifetime.  In 
London,  for  instance,  the  teachers  of  anatomy 
are  not  usually  anatomists ;  they  are  surgeons 
who  take  up  the  teachino-  of  anatomy  as  a 
secondary  object;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
with  such  a  vast  number  of  schools  to  have  men 
of  the  highest  standard  as  teachers  on  all  those 
subjects.    They  must  have  at  each  school  clever 
lecturers  at  least,  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
at  all  the  different  schools  have  men  of  standing 
on  those  particular  subjects,  especially  if  they 
lecture  at  small  medical   schools,   where  the 
number  of  students  is  small.    Then  the  number 
of  medical  students  who  study  in  London  are 
not  moi'e  than  would  suffice  to  form  say  three 
good  satisfactory  medical  schools,  taking,  for 
instance,  the  number  who  entered  last  year. 

1648.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there 
are  about  2,000  medical  students  in  London  ? — 
I  was  ffoino;  to  mention  the  number  entering 
each  year  ;  but  I  think  it  was  given  at  620,  or 
some  such  number.  The  numbers,  however  we 
take  them,  are  not  more  than  would  constitute 
three  good  schools.  I  think  you  will  find,  on  in- 
quiring into  it,  that  the  numbers  entering  in  1889 
were  620.  I  may  say  that  if  those  figures  err 
on  any  side  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  being  rather 
too  high,  because  the  different  schools  like  to 
show  a  large  return  ;  but  620  is  given  as  the 
number  for  1889.  At  the  different  medical 
schools  the  number  varies  considerably.  There 
are  some  where  145  enter,  others  38,  30,  and  so 
on.  I  consider  that  to  have  really  efficient  edu- 
cation they  must  have  a  large  school ;  they  can- 
not 
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not  keep  up  the  smaller  schools  efficiently.  In 
the  "  British  Medical  Journal"  of  January  the 
19th,  1889,  there  is  a  letter  on  the  question  of 
financial  support  of  medical  education,  signed 
"F.K.C.P."  In  that  letter  the  writer  asks  the 
question,  "Are  students  to  be  educated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  charity,  or  should  the  colleges  be  managed 
on  ordinary  business  principles."  Then  he  points 
out  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  make  it  too 
easy  to  get  into  an  overcrowded  profession. 

1649.  When  this  amalgamation  of  the  schools, 
which  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  to  see, 
takes  place,  by  that  means  do  you  think  you 
would  get  more  able  lecturers  ? — I  feel  sure 
of  it.  _ 

L650.  Owing  to  their  being  able  to  take  to 
lecturing  entirely  for  tlieir  livelihood  ? — Yes. 

1651.  Instead  of  having  to  lecture  and  practise 
as  well  ? — Yes. 

Earl  (jf  Kimberlcy. 

1652.  And  also  your  opinion  is  that  there  are 
not  available  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  emi- 
nence to  occupy  these  chairs  if  you  multiply 
them  ? — Probably  not ;  or  at  all  events  they 
would,  not  be  paying  them  so  high  as  men  of  emi- 
nence would  wish  to  be  paid. 

1653.  I  said  men  of  eminence  available  ;  that 
is  your  opinion,  as  I  gather,  thax  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  available  if  the  chairs  are  mul- 
tiplied ? —  Yes.  I  could  give  you  the  numbers 
of  medical  students  entering  back  as  far  as  1884. 
Sometimes  they  were  higher  and  sometimes  they 
were  lower.  In  1884  there  were  587  ;  in  1885 
there  were  647;  in  1886  there  were  G23  ;  in 
1887  there  were  683  ;  in  1888  there  were  688  ; 
and  in  1889  there  were  620.  That  is  a  decrease, 
you  see,  in  the  last  year. 

Chairman. 

1654.  What  is  that  return  you  are  quoting 
from? — In  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  of 
October  the  26th,  1889. 

1655.  And  you  conclude  that  that  is  founded 
on  the  hospital  returns  ? — "  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  officials  of  the  medical  schools  in  London 
and  the  provinces  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the 
following  list  of  recent  entries  of  medical 
students;  "  that  is  how  it  is  headed. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

1656.  That  does  not  include  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  preliminary  scientific  examination 
in  London  University,  does  it? — It  says,  "  The 
total  number  of  students  who  have  entered  for 
the  full  curriculum ;  "  therefore  it  would  not  in- 
clude those  not  entering  as  medical  students. 
The  communication  to  whicn  I  have  just  referred 
is  signed  "F.R.C.P. ;"  and  he  remarks  that  the 
balance  of  revenue  remuiuing  at  some  schools 
must  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  working 
expenses  without  taking  into  account  the  remu- 
neration of  the  teachers,  upon  whose  energy  the 
success  of  the  whole  school  depends.  Then  T 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  positively  whether 
the  charitable  contributions  to  the  hospitals  are 
used  directly  or  indirectly  in  support  of  the 
schools,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  hospitals  which  have  schools, 
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especially  the  smaller  ones,  where  thty  are  in 
very  close  connection,  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  those  schools. 

Chairman. 

1657.  Would  not  that  rather  depend  upon  how 
you  define  what  is  expenditure  for  the  school ; 
for  instance,  you  might  have  some  ver}^  expensive 
appliance  foi-  a  patient;  would  not  that  be  rather 
expenditure  for  the  patient  than  for  gratifying 
the  wish  of  the  medical  school  ? — If  it  were  it 
would  be  excuseable,  but  1  think  that  the  expense 
for  apparatuses  of  that  kind  would  not  be  very 
large  ;  I  have  not  in  hospitals  seen  very  much  of 
unusual  expensive  apparatus  used. 

1658.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wdsh  to  say  ? 
— No,  except  that  the  teaching  would  be  very 
much  better,  and  it  would  be  more  desirable  I 
consider  to  have  the  education  under  the  control 
of  a  body  capable  of  superintending  education 
such  as  the  universities  and  colleges ;  they  are 
far  better  suited  to  control  education  than  com- 
mittees of  hospitals,  Avho  may  know  something  of 
it,  or  may  know  nothing.  It  seems  tome  a  very 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  controlling  the  education  ; 
and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  students  to  the  hos- 
pitals, they  start  schools,  when  really,  in  their 
own  judgment,  they  must  know  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  do  so.  It  attracts  the  students  there,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  fees  they  do  it  as  a  sort  of 
speculation. 

1659.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  most  hospitals 
the  school  accounts  are  kept  quite  separate  from 
the  hospital  accounts? — 1  could  not  give  a 
positive  opinion  upon  that,  but  it  must  be  difficult 
to  keep  them  totally  separate.  At  some  of  the 
larger  schools  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  are, 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  others.  It  also 
ought  to  be  ascertained  Avhether  the  fees  that  are 
paid  for  clinical  instruction  go  to  the  hospitals  or 
not.  Now  In  Dublin  the  fees  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion went  entirely  to  the  hospital,  and  that  added 
very  largely  to  their  funds;  the  fee  of  12  guineas 
a  year  went  entirely  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
student  involved  absolutely  no  expense  to  the 
hospital  whatever.  The  expensive  part  of  the 
student's  education  is  providing  things  for 
anatomy  and  physiology.  If  the  fees  for  clinical 
instruction  go  to  the  hospital  they  are  a  gain, 
pure  and  simple,  because  the  clinical  teachers 
are  not  paid  for  their  teaching  in  that  respect. 
If  they  give  lectures  on  medicine  they  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  medical  schools,  and  are 
paid  for  in  connection  with  those  medical 
schools. 

Earl  Cadoyan. 

1660.  You  say  that  iu  Dublin  the  fees  of  the 
students  paid  for  clinical  instruction  go  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospitals  ? — They  do. 

1661.  Are  you  aware,  in  the  case  of  the  London 
hospitals,  where  the  fees  of  the  students  go  to  ? — 
I  am  not  aware. 

1662.  Then  1  think  you  objected  to  the  system 
of  teaching  in  these  schools,  and  you  mentioned 
that  the  students  are  taught  by  men  who  have 
made  anatomy  a  secondary  subject;  is  it  probable 
that  a  surgeon  who  was  an  instructor  of  students 
would  make  anatomy  a  secondary  subject? — I 
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mean  that  lie  does  not  devote  anything  like  his 
full  energies  to  the  subject,  and  consequently  is 
not  at  all  so  thoroughly  educated  in  it  as  a  man 
who  makes  anatomy  the  study  of  his  lifetime. 

1663.  Would  it  be  probable  that  a  London 
surgeon,  sufficiently  eminent  to  be  an  instructor 
of  students,  would  not  be  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy  ? — He  probably  would 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  his  teaching  would  be  as  good  as  that 
of  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  up  in  ail  the 
modern  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  kejit  up  with 
the  times. 

Earl  Cathcurt. 

1664.  Anatomy  is  a  very  progressive  science, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Hari/ngworth. 

1665.  I  suppose  you  would  suggest  that  if  you 
amalgamated  the  smaller  medical  schools,  and 
had  three  large  medical  schools,  they  should,  each 
of  them,  be  in  connection  with  some  hospital  ? — 
If  it  was  to  start  the  thing  anew,  I  think  it  is  a 
iireat  pity  that  they  should  be  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  they  were  situated  entirely  sepa- 
rately and  conveniently  for  each  of  the  hos- 
pitals. 

1666.  Is  a  school  supposed  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  lecturing,  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
profession? — It  includes  also  the  practical  part, 
anatomy,  and  similar  subjects. 

1667.  They  could  afford  practical  teaching  with- 
out being  connected  with  a  hospital,  could  they  ? — 
Is^ot  clinical ;  not  teaching  connected  with  disease. 

1668.  That  is  why  I  asked,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  these  new  schools  should  be  con- 
nected with  some  hospital  'I — In  Dublin  they 
have  a  large  and  fine  medical  school  in  connec- 
tion with  Trinity  College.  The  students  from 
there  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  of  a  certain  list  of 
hespitals.  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  hospital  is  no- 
minally in  connection  with  the  university,  and 
the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  who  lecture 
on  certain  subjects  at  the  university,  but  the 
students  need  not  go  there  unless  they  please  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  put  in  the  requisite 
number  of  attendances  at  one  hospital,  and  then 
pretty  much  have  the  run  of  any  of  the  hospitals 
in  Dublin  ;  they  can  go  to  any  hospital,  si:)ecial 
or  otherwise.  The  teachers  would  make  inquiry 
if  they  saw  a  stranger:  "Are  ycu  a  medical 
student?"  to  prevent  strangers  going  in;  but 
otherwise  they  get  their  certificate  at  one  hos- 
pital, wdiere  they  must  attend  a  certain  number 
of  times,  and  then  they  can  derive  benefit  (rom 
any  one  they  like  to  go  to. 

Lord  Tliring. 

1669.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  the 
medical  schools  in  London,  for  instance,  should 
be  grouped  in  a  university,  really  and  truly;  that 
they  should  form  a  university  in  which  all  the 
lectui'ing  on  anatomy,  jDhysiulogy  and  chemistry, 
and  everything  except  the  clinical  teaching, 
should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  university  teach- 
ing ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  done 
in  that  way. 

1670.  And  that  the  students  should  be  under 
university  control,  and  that  they  should  pay 
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themselves  for  their  education,  like  students 
at  any  other  university  ? — Yes. 

1671.  That  they  should  receive  their  clinical 
tea,ching  by  their  being  certificated  from  this 
university  to  be  students  of  that  university,  and 
then  that  a  scheme  should  be  made  by  which 
they  should  be  admitted  to  receive  the  clinical 
teaching  at  any  London  hospital  ? — I  should  sup- 
pose that  the  schools  would  name  a  list  of  hos- 
pitals Avhich  were  large  enough  to  give  proper 
clinical  teaching,  and  suitable  in  various  ways  ; 
they  might  require  special  certificates  from  special 
hospitals,  but  certificates  from  recognised  hos- 
pitals of  standing. 

1672.  Then  your  scheme  is  to  have  a  central 
medical  university  for  medical  teaching  in 
London,  with  the  hospitals  so  affiliated  to  it  that 
the  students  might  have  effective  means  of  ob- 
taining clinical  teaching? — Yes,  but  I  think 
there  might  require  to  be  more  than  one  school  ; 
three,  for  instance. 

1673.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  You  think 
there  ought  to  be  three  medical  colleges,  but 
being  united  to  a  central  university,  with  rela- 
tions which  would  enable  the  students  to  receive 
clinical  teaching  in  any  of  the  hospitals  ? — Yes, 
a  little  rivalry  is  useful. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

1674.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  exclusive 
medical  education  for  these  students ;  what  I 
mean  by  that  is  this :  If  there  were  established 
this  teaching  body  would  you  be  satisfied  to  give 
a  qualification  that  was  obtained  by  passing  ex- 
aminations simply  in  medical  subjects  without 
any  general  examination  as  to  other  subjects  ?— 
There  would  of  course  be  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  general  knowledge  for  all  before  thev 
were  admitted  as  medical  students ;  and  in  some 
of  the  universities,  such  as  Dublin,  they  require 
a  degree  in  Arts  before  they  give  the  medical 
degree. 

1675.  To  that  I  should  gather  that  supposing 
one  could  establish  a  system  from  the  beginning, 
without  reference  to  existing  institutions,  you 
would  in  fact  prefer  a  university  where  there 
should  be  such  general  education  as  may  be 
necessary  as  a  preliminary,  and  where  the  medi- 
cal education  should  be  afforded  to  those  who 
required  it,  the  clinical  teaching  being  obtained 
at  the  hospitals? — A  university  for  the  ones  who 
aimed  at  a  higher  training,  a  university  which 
would  require  a  higher  general  training;  and 
then  other  colleges  which  would  require  merely 
a  sufficient  general  knowledge,  just  as  in  Dublin, 
the  university  requires  a  degree  in  arts  from  its 
medical  graduates,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  merely  requires  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
amination showing  a  certain  amount  of  general 
knowledge,  such  as  every  doctor  ought  to  have. 

1676.  But  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
degree,  or  even  a  diploma  granted,  Avhere  there 
Avas  not  some  test  of  general  knowledge,  apart 
from  special  medical  knowledge  ? — I  think  not. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1677.  I  ought  to  have  said  in  any  question 
just  noAv  that  anatomy  is  a  2)r(igressive  science, 
and  implies  that  the  professor  of  anatomy  must 
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be  au  fait  with  the  anatomical  literature  of  the 
^01-1(1 '? — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  was. 

Chairman. 

1678.  Have  you  any  other  special  point? — 
There  was  just  one  thing  I  wished  to  mention  in 
connection  witli  the  influence  of  hospitals  on  the 
gener.il  ])ractitioner.  I  have  here  a  published 
statement  by  a  number  of  medical  men  in  North 
London,  which  miglit  be  interesting. 

1679.  A  statement  of  these  practitioners  being 
Interi'ered  with  by  the  hospitals  ? — Yes.  It  is 
in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  of  the  10th 
August  1889. 

1680.  Did  you  sign  tliis  statement? — I  did;  I 
sent  it  for  publication;  and  I  may  say  that  in 
trying  to  get  signatures  to  this  statement,  out 
of  the  whole  number  I  came  across  only,  1  think 
it  was  tliree,  who  would  not  sign  it;  and  I  think 
only  one  of  those  said  that  he  disagreed  with  it; 
the  other  two  wished  it  left  over.    There  are 
several  things  in  the  statement  which  refer  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
would  be  rather  out  of  date  now  ;  but  the  other 
points  are  these  :  "  We,  the  undersigned,  medical 
men  engaged  in  general  practice,  emphatically 
protest  against  the  system  of  hospital  manage- 
ment at  i)resent  in  vogue,  and  believe  that  the 
whole  questi(m  is  one  which  calls  for  a  full  and 
impartial  inquiry.    We  maintain  that  the  existing 
system  acts  injuriously  to  the  bests  interests  of 
the  medical   profession.     1st.  By  encouraging 
the  abuse  of  charity  especially  in  the  out-patient 
departments.    Such  abuse  we  believe  to  be  so 
great  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  national  calamity, 
inasmuch  as  habits  of  unthrift  are  encouraged, 
and  a  direct  incentive  is  held  out  to  improvidence 
and  fraud.    2nd.  By  encouraging  the  formation 
of  low-class  dispensaries.    3rd.  By  discouraging 
local  ])ractitioners,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  by 
being  brought  into  unfair  competition  with  the 
charities,  are  practically  denied  the  professional 
benefits  which  might  jointly  accrue  were  they 
permitted  to  become  members  of  the  stafl^  ot  the 
various  local  hospitals.    We  also  maintain  that, 
however  philanthropic  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  pay  hospitals  and 
pay  wards,  the  result  of  their  formation  has  been 
that  many  patients  have  been  taken  out  of  our 
hands  without  any  necessity,  and  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  accruing  to  the  patients 
themselves."    Then  we  ask  that    the  general 
practitioners  should  be  heard  before  any  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed. 

1681.  You  mention  in  that  statement :  "  That 
a  direct  incentive  is  held  out  to  fraud;"  what 
does  that  allude  to? — Peojjle  who  could  well 
afford  to  pay  for  it  receiving  gratuitous  advice. 

1682.  Does  it  allude  to"  there  being  peoide 
getting  medicine  free,  and  then  selling  it? — It 
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would  of  course  allude  to  that,  among  other 
things.  And  one  thing  I  should  mention  is  that 
where  any  questions  are  asked,  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  inquiry  officer,  the  present  system 
of  merely  asking  a  few  questions  leads  jieople  to 
give  false  addresses  and  false  references  as  to 
themselves;  there  is  no  inquiry  made  as  to 
whether  their  statements  are  accurate. 

1683.  And  then  you  mentioned  also  the  forma- 
tion of  "  low-class  dispensaries  ;  "  ccmld  you 
define  what  you  mean  by  "low-class  dispensa- 
ries?"—  Dispensaries  which  are  really  shops 
taken,  and  the  windows  and  everything  got  up 
in  a  stylish  manner,  with  various  writings  on 
them  to  advertise  the  disj^ensary,  and  ciiai-ging 
extremely  low  fees,  such  as  are  hardly  consistent 
with  proper  attendance. 

1684.  Then  you  think  that  at  these  low-class 
dispensaries  the  medicines  provided  are  bad,  and 
the  advice  not  of  the  best  class  ? — It  depends  on 
what  dispensary  it  is.    I  know  some  exceed- 
ingly able  men,  men  as  able  as  any  of  the 
younger  London  consultants,  who  are  managing 
such  dispensaries,  and  who,  I  believe,  are  con- 
scientious men,  and  manage  them  well :  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  other  dispensaries 
simply  managed  in  this  way  :  a  practitioner  who 
finds  his  own- income  not  large  enough  gets  an 
unqualified  man  to  occupy  a  shop,  dcme  up  in 
the  form  of  a  dispensary,  in  a  populous  district, 
and  pays  him  so  much  a  year,  and  then  the  profit 
over  and  above  that  he  keeps  for  himself.  If 
any  difficulty  arises  in  the  way  of  signing  certifi- 
cates, and  so  on,  the  doctor,  who  always  is  cover 
to  him,  gets  him  over  the  difficulty,  and  very 
often  dgns  the  certificate  without  having  seen 
the  patient  at  all,  I  think  ;  and  in  these  cases  I 
have  known  instances  where  utterly  unqualified 
men,  men  who  had  not  even  the  pretence  of  a 
medical  training,  have  been  practising  fur  years. 

1685.  Can  you  specify  where  any  of  those 
cases  are? — There  was  one,  I  forget  the  precise 
locality,  but  I  remember  inquiring  mio  it  when 
first  I  came  up  to  London.  1  did  not  understand 
what  the  management  of  this  place  was,  and  I 
was  inquiring  after  some  that  were  advertised  ; 
I  came  across  one  of  tliem,  I  forget  the  exact 
locality;  I  think  it  was  in  Queen's-road,  Dalston, 
but  i  am  not  quite  s-ure.  I  ought  not  perliaps 
to  mention  the  road  for  fear  there  might  be  some 
dispensary  there  now.  It  was  sold  at  all  events, 
so  that  if  there  was  such  a  one  there  now  it 
would  be  in  different  hands.  There  was  one 
there  conducted  by  a  non-qualified  man.  under 
cover  of  a  medical  man  living  the  other  side  of 
London. 

1686.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us? — I  think  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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1687.  You  are  on  the  management  of  the 
London  General  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1688.  And  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  London  General  Hospital  ?  —I  have 
been  on  the  committee  34  years,  I  think. 

1689.  And  you  are  also  connected  with  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  of  the  Metropolitan  Asy- 
lums Board? — I  was  chairman  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Asylums  Board, 
and  we  had  to  deal  with  the  two  last  epidemics 
of  small-y}ox. 

1690.  You  are  also  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital that  was  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital,  which  is  now  on  a  provident  basis,  I 
believe  ? — Yes  ;  I  joined  it  to  work  out  the  pro- 
vident system. 

1691.  And  you  are  still,  are  you  not,  con- 
nected with  the  Peoples'  Palace  ? — Yes,  I  am 
chairman,  and  have  been  ever  since  it  stai'ted. 

1692.  The  London  General  Hospital  is  the 
largest  general  hospital  with  a  school  in  London, 
IS  it  not? — Yes. 

1693.  Can  you  tell  rae  in  round  numbers  the 
number  of  in-patients  that  you  treat? — We  have 
776  beds. 

1694.  And  of  out-patients  you  have  a  very 
considerable  number  indeed  ?  —  One  hundred 
thousand  per  annum,  I  ought  to  say  100,000 
registered  out-patients.  I  heard  the  last  evi- 
dence given  here,  and  therefore  I  should  like  to 
say  that  we  have  more  than  100,000  registered 
out-patients;  we  have  a  great  many  moi*e  merely 
trivial  cases  that  we  do  not  register. 

1695.  But  do  1  rightly  understand  that  the 
term  "  registered  patients  "  applies  to  what  are 
called  out-patients  as  opposed  to  casuals? — No; 
minor  casualties,  68,342,  are  registered,  as  are 
the  22,848  out-patients,  governoiV  cases. 

1696.  And  you  have  a  system  of  inquiries  at 
the  London  General  Hospital,  have  yoa  not? — 
Yes. 

1697.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  num- 
ber of  inquiries  you  made,  we  will  say,  last  year; 
I  think  there  Avere  109,000  out-patients  last  year, 
were  there  not  ? — Yes, 

1698.  And  I  have  heard  that  a  little  over  800 
inquiries  were  made  ? — That  figure  is  about  cor- 
rect ;  I  know  it  is  between  700  and  800. 

1699.  But  is  not  that  a  very  small  number  of 
inquiries  out  of  such  a  very  large  number  of 
patients  % — ^Yes,  but  it  only  applies  to  the  22,848 
out-patients;  I  do  BOt  think  I  have  ever  had 
very  great  faith  in  that  part  of  the  inquiry;  1 
mean  in  dealing  with  the  poor  who  come  to  the 
London  Hospital  one  cannot  judge  of  their  pov- 
erty by  the  way  in  which  they  appear  at  the 
hospital. 

1700.  You  mean  to  say  you  cannot  judge  by 
their  dress,  for  instance  % — By  their  dress  and 
their  bearing. 

1701.  Who  is  the  person  who  conducts  the 
inquiries? — We  have  a  paid  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  ;  he  reports  to  the  house  governor. 

1702.  Is  the  inquiry  officer  a  medical  man? — 
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No,  he  is  not ;  he  is  a  man  appointed,  a  clever 
fellow,  who  does  his  work  very  well,  I  think,  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

1703.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
life  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — That  is  so. 

1704.  Then  in  cases  where  you  make  in- 
quiries, do  you  refuse  first  treatment  or  do  you 
make  inquiry  after  the  first  treatment? — No, 
we  do  not  refuse  first  treatment ;  every  patient 
is  treated  once. 

1705.  And  then,  after  that  treatment  has  been 
given,  inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient  as  far  as  possible  ? — Yes ;  the  man 
will  go  up  to  a  patient  if  he  thinks  he  or  she  is 
not  of  the  class  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital,  and  very  often  the  very  fact  of 
speaking  to  them  and  letting  it  be  seen  that 
their  cases  are  being  inquired  into,  prevents 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  hospital  again. 

1706.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  such  a 
small  number  of  inquiries  is  made  out  of  such  a 
large  number  of  out-patients? — As  I  say,  1  do 
not  think  that  any  system  of  that  kind,  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  London  Hospital,  though  it  has  been 
admirably  worked  out  by  the  house  governor,  is 
really  efficacious  in  meeting  the  abuse  which 
undoubtedly  exists. 

1707.  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which 
an  improvement  could  be  brought  about  in  that 
respect  ? — Only,  if  you  allow  me,  in  answer  to 
questions,  to  go  into  the  provident  question.  I 
would  not  allow  anybody  to  come  to  the  London 
Hosjiital  free  except  in  cases  of  accident.  What 
I.  mean  is,  that  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  ought 
to  come  to  the  London  Hospital  to  be  treated 
free  except  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Of 
course  we  are  governed  by  a  charter,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  board 
alter  our  rules  and  regulations ;  the  governors 
have  privileges,  and  they  send  patients  there 
whom  they  think  fit  to  send  ;  fit  to  give  a  letter 
to  ;  and  those  persons,  to  the  n.umber  of  22,848, 
have  the  benefit  of  treatment  at  the  hospital : 
and  with  regard  to  those  T  do  not  see  how  we 
could  jDrevent  their  being  treated,  because  they 
are  sent  by  the  governors  who  have  privileges 
given  them  by  charter, 

1708.  But  then  do  I  understand  that  out- 
patients are  treated  on  letters  ? — Oux-patients 
are  treated  in  two  ways;  they  are  treated  on 
letters  given  them  by  the  Governors  of  the 
London  Hospital,  or  they  come  there  simply 
presenting  themselves  at  the  receiving  room  and 
they  are  treated,  or  they  have  always  been 
treated  up  to  the  present  time  (though  now  we 
are  altering  our  regulations) ;  they  have  walked 
into  the  receiving  room,  and  been  treated  at  all 
events  once  or  twice. 

1709.  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  think 
nobody  ought  to  be  treated  free  at  the  London 
Hospital,  except  in  cases  where  life  is  in  danger  ? 
—Yes. 

1710.  But   now   the   district   in  which  the 
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London  Hospital  is,  is  surrounded  by  manufac- 
tories, is  it  not? — Yes. 

1711.  And  not  very  far  from  the  docks? — Yes. 

1712.  And  there  must  be  an  enormous  number 
of  accidents  occurring? — The  accidents  have 
decreased  in  East  London  considerably  of  late 
years,  because  our  factoi'ies  have  decreased. 
When  I  first  knew  East  London,  which  is  35 
years  ago,  we  had  big  factories  all  round  the 
River  Thames,  big  shipbuilding  firms  employing 
several  thousand  hands ;  they  have  all  ceased ; 
we  have  become  much  more  of  a  residential 
population,  so  to  speak,  than  we  were  in  days 
gone  by  when  we  had  these  big  shipbuilding 
yards  of  Greens,  Wigrams,  Samudas,  and  the 
Thames  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company's.  We 
have  not  now  so  many  factories  in  East  London. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  East  London  that 
we  have  not  these  big  factories  in  one  way ;  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  number  of  small 
ones.  So  the  London  Hospital  has  changed  its 
character  to  a  certain  extent,  and  become  more 
of  a  medical  hospital.  In  our  medical  wards  the 
pressure  is  greater  now,  certainly  in  the  female 
medical  wards,  than  was  the  case  years  ago. 

1713.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
frequently  spare  beds  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  Ave 
have  spare  beds  in  the  London  Hospital,  because 
we  want  another  hospital ;  I  mean  that  the 
London  Hospital  with  776  beds  ministers  to  a 
population  of,  1  suppose,  a  million  and-a-half 
persons,  a  million  certainly,  and  there  is  a  crying- 
want,  a  little  lower  down,  nearer  the  River  Lea, 
nearer  the  eastern  boundary,  of  another  hospital. 
But  we  never  refuse  and  never  have  refused  a 
patient  at  the  London  Avhom  it  was  necessary  to 
take  in  to  preserve  life,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
finances  have  been  or  of  our  beds. 

1714.  I  suppose  the  hospital  is  sometimes  over- 
crowded ? — Undoubtedly. 

1715.  I  have  been  told  that  at  times  you  have 
taken  in  as  many  as  30  Individuals  with  broken 
legs  in  a  night? — No;  30  patients  a  night,  and 
once,  nine  broken  legs. 

1716.  Would  any  of  those  cases  be  excluded 
because  you  think  they  ought  to  pay  ? — Tiiey 
would  be  all  taken  in.  A  man  who  comes  with 
a  broken  leg  is  the  right  person  to  come  in 
coute  qvi  coiite ;  any  cases  of  accident  coming 
are  admitted  without  any  hesitation. 

1717.  How  would  you  set  about  to  make  a 
general  hospital  work  in  with  a  provident  associa- 
tion?— I  would  do  this.  I  would  take  care  that 
a  general  hospital,  like  the  Loudon  Hospital, 
has  affiliated  to  it  a  certain  number  of  provident 
dispensaries.  Perhaps  I  could  begin  my  answer 
better  in  this  way :  I  would  affiliate  to  the 
London  Hospital  a  certain  population  round  it, 
say,  Avithin  a  mile  radius ;  1  supj^ose  a  mile 
radius  would  give  us  in  East  London  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  people ;  and  I  would  in 
that  district  start  provident  dispensaries  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  which  Avould  be  affiliated  to 
the  London  Hospital,  Avhere  persons  should 
belong  who  paid  systematicalh^,  week  by  week 
and  year  by  year,  a  small  fee,  and  who  should 
be  seen  by  the  doctors  appointed  by  the  hospital 
committee,  or  some  other  body  in  the  first 
instance,  and  from  there  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  hospital  in  case  of  their  being  patients  who 
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wanted  what  one  might  call  consultative  treat 
ment.  I  would  have  the  London  Hospital  as  a 
consulting  surgeon  or  physician  would  be  to  you, 
my  Lord,  who  have  your  ordinary  physician  ;  I 
would  have  the  London  Hospital  a  consulting- 
physician  for  all  bad  cases  that  occur  in  the 
district. 

1718.  What  should  the  provident  dispensaries 
do  ? — The  provident  dispensaries  should  take  the 
persons  who  have  paid  their  weekly  or  monthly 
small  fee  in  health  and  sickness  for  their  relief. 

1719.  And  be  their  family  physician,  as  it 
were  ?— And  be  their  family  physician.  I  would 
take  a  medical  man  in  tlie  district,  the  best  man 
you  could  find  who  would  take  the  appointment, 
pay  him  a  salary,  und  let  him  see  the  patients  at 
a  dispensary,  to  be  approved  or,  if  necessary,  at 
their  own  homes ;  and  I  would  have  him  in  such 
close  touch  with  the  staff  of  the  hospital  that 
every  patient  would  be  useful  either  to  the 
students  for  knowledge  or  be  a  case  of  interest 
to  the  staff;  or  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
Avanted  really  more  careful  treatment  than  he 
could  possibly  get  in  an  ordinary  dispensary. 
T  Avould  have  him  go  to  the  hospital  Avithout  any 
finding  of  a  letter  or  any  trouble  Avhatever, 
simply  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  a 
provident  club  or  association,  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  ill.  But  on  that  I  should  like  to  say  that 
my  idea  of  provident  habits  is  not  Avhat  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  so-called  jjrovident 
institutions  of  London ;  a  man  paying  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  his  medical  treatment  or  of  his 
surgical  appliance.  I  mean  a  man  avIio  pays 
systematically  Aveek  by  Aveek,  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year,  a  certain  amount  in  health 
and  in  sickness  toAvards  a  rainy  day. 

1720.  Then,  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  be 
brought  about,  that  would,  you  think,  remedy 
the  evils  that  exist  noAv  as  regards  these  hurried 
treatments  in  the  out-patient  departments  ? — 1 
think  it  Avould  be  very  much  better  for  the 
patients  ;  they  could  be  seen  much  more  rapidly 
at  the  dispensaries  ;  they  Avould  not  have  to  wait 
the  long  time  that  patients  noAv  necessarily  must 
Avait,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  Avould 
not  be  better  treated  than  they  would  at  the 
hospital  ;  because  with  the  very  best  arrange- 
ments it  must  happen  noAv  and  then  that  patients 
are  not  seen  by  the  medical  officer  or  surgeon 
Avhose  name  is  on  the  ticket ;  he  may  be  jjrobably 
a  gentleman  having  a  large  private  practice  in 
the  West  End  of  London,  and  he  may  not  be 
able  to  come,  and  the  patient  may  be  seen  by  a 
young  man,  comparatively.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  ever  is  seen  by  an  unqualified  man  ; 
I  do  not  believe  he  CA^eris;  no  patient  is;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  perhaps  a  middle-aged 
physician  in  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  better  able  to  treat  him,  at  all  events  at  first, 
than  a  young  fellow  in  the  hospital. 

1721.  Then  you  do  not  believe  Avhat  has  been 
told  us  on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more,  thai  out- 
patients are  habitually  seen,  or  at  ail  events  are 
seen  at  many  hospitals,  by  students  ?  —  No  ;  I 
do  not  believe  that  at  the  London  Hospital 
any  patient  is  seen  by  one  Avhom  you  Avould 
designate  as  a  "student"  ;  I  think  they  are  seen 
by  resident  medical  officers  and  young  felioAvs 
Avho  have  Ijeen  through  their  student  Avork,  and 
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are  waiting  for  appointuK  nts,  and  who  are 
certainly  qualified  to  ^ee  them  ;  but  I  still  think 
if  I  were  a  poor  man  I  would  sooner  see  a  middle- 
aged  man,  a  man  who  had  been  at  work  some 
years,  than  I  would  a  person  in  the  hospital  who 
looks  a  boy,  though  he  [jrobably  is  not  a  boy. 

1722.  But  still  these  assistant  physicians  or 

surgeons  ?  -  I  was  alluding  to  their  being 

seen  by  a  man  much  below  the  assistant  physi- 
cian or  surgeon. 

1723.  The  assistant  physician  and  the  house 
surgeon  are  inen  of  some  position  ? — They  are 
men  hi;.hly  qualified,  holdin-  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  London. 

1724.  You  allude  to  what  are  called  qualified 
students  ? — Qualified  students  ;  I  sliould  not  like 
it  to  go  forth  that,  after  being  a  good  many  years 
associated  with  hospital  work,  1  thought  for  a 
moment  any  poor  person  was  seen  by  a  student, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

1725.  Then  you  mentioned  that  they  could  be 
seen  more  rapidly  at  these  provident  dispensaries 
than  in  the  out-patient  department  of  an  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

1726.  But  we  have  had  evidence  to  I  he  effect 
that  they  are  seen  extremely  rapidly  in  some  of 
tl>e  hospitals  ? — I  mean  that  at  the  dispensaries 
they  would  not  be  kept  waiting  for  the  length  of 
time  that  they  are  in  our  wards,  out-patient 
d(  partments.  For  a  man  at  work  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  be  kept  in  the  out-patient 
department  for  several  hours,  during  the  best 
part  of  the  day.  In  the  London  Hospital  we  see 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  between 
12  and  2  o'clock;  that  is  a  bad  time  fir  the 
workino:  men:  I  would  have  these  men  seen 
morning  or  evening  at  their  option. 

1727.  Have  you  ever  considered  at  the  London 
Hospital  the  possibility  of  out-patients  coming  in 
the  evening? — Yes,  we  have  considered  it,  but 
it  never  has  been  carried  out;  there  are  difKcul- 
ties  with  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
lyondon  Hospital.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  too 
much  thought  of  the  convenience  of  persons 
coming  in  the  evening ;  it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  a  woman  (and  as  you  know,  the  number  of 
women  patients  is  exiremely  lurge)  to  leave  a 
household  in  the  evening,  it  is  thought  to  he  a 
grievance  to  come  in  the  moraino;,  but  it  is  no 
real  grievance;  it  is  better  for  a  woman,  very 
often,  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  be  at  home 
with  her  children  and  pjut  them  to  bed  in  the 
evening.  It  sounds  well  that  they  should  come 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  case  of  the  men  it  is 
very  desirable ;  nut  so  in  the  case  of  the  women, 
because  the  children  are  kept  up  late  when  the 
woman  is  wanted  at  home. 

1728.  Is  anything  said  to  this  effect,  that  the 
provident  dispensaries  starve  the  class  of  local 
practitioner,  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  general 
hospitals  do? — The  difficulty  in  answering  that 
question  is  this;  that  the  free  system  must  starve 
the  local  practitioner,  and  I  think  that  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  injure 
the  local  practitioner;  bat  I  think,  by  a  carefully 
regulated  scale  of  the  pay  that  a  man  is  receiv- 
ing, say,  for  instance,  that  a  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  belong  to  a  provident  dispensary  if  he 
is  a  single  man,  if  he  was  earning  more  than  a 
certain  wage,  or  if  a  family  man  more  than  a 
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certain  wage,  that  would  prevent  anxiety  on  that 
point.  But  everything  is  abused  in  London  ;  I 
mean  that  the  class  above  always  try  to  take 
advantage  of  what  is  provided  for  the  class 
below. 

1729.  Then  you  would  like  to  see  the  local 
practitioners,  the  provident  institutions,  whether 
they  were  hospitals  or  dispensaries,  and  the 
general  hospitals,  all  working  together  ? — Yes,  I 
feel  sure  it  could  be  done.  I  think,  at  first,  there 
will  be  trouble  ;  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  over-lapjjing,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
abuse,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  it  if  the  staff  of  the  hospitals 
would  be  inclined  to  work  it.  I  do  not  think, 
for  instance,  that  at  the  London  Hospital  it  could 
be  worked,  except  the  staff  of  the  hospital  agree 
to  it.  They  have  the  opinion,  I  think,  at  all 
hospitals,  at  least  at  all  the  big  hospitals,  that 
having  provident  dispensaries  would  injure  the 
school.  On  the  other  side,  no  provident  dis- 
pensary can  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
general  free  hospital. 

1730.  Now,  as  regards  this  out  patient  depart- 
ment, there  are  in  round  numbers  118,000 
patients  a  year,  you  say,  at  the  London  H(_)spital ; 
do  you  call  those  100,000  new  cases  ? — In  and 
out,  practically  all  new  cases  ;  T  think  we 
have  about  22,848  that  come  in  with  governors' 
letters ;  recommended  cases. 

1731.  Those  are  new  cases? — Yes,  new  cases; 
and  about  60,000,  including  out-palients  and 
accidents,  walk  into  thehospital  with  their  illnesses 
without  any  letters  at  all,  but  I  think  the  London 
Hospital  is  getting  alive  to  the  abuse  (and  it  is 
an  enormous  abuse)  of  letting  anyone  that  likes 
with  a  bad  finger  walk  into  the  hospital. 

1732.  What  should  you  say  was  a  fair  average 
to  put  down  for  the  number  of  recurring  visits  : 
about  three  visits  to  each  patient? — I  think  it  is 
about  three.  This  applies  to  continuous  out- 
patients only,  not  casuals. 

1733.  That  would  give  you  about  300,UU0 
people  to  attend  in  the  course  of  the  year? — Ifes; 
out-p;itient  and  casualty  attendance  in  1889 
amounted  to  243,000  ;  I  ought  to  say  that  I  think 
these  118,000  do  not  include  a  number  of  minor 
cases.  For  instance,  in  the  time  of  influenza, 
people  came  for  medicine,  and  in  a  time  of  hot 
weather  and  summer  cholera  we  keeji  medicine 
always  ready  and  do  not  register  cases  of  that 
kind;  I  mean  that  the  118,000  are  over  and 
above  that. 

1734.  Then  the  actual  number  of  cases  would 
be  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  118,000? — 
Largely,  of  individuals. 

1735.  That  would  mean  over  300,000  visits  to 
the  out-patient  department  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

1736.  Now  is  not  such  a  number  as  that  very- 
inconvenient  to  the  hos[)ital  ?  —  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  the  London  Hospital  in  having  a 
first-rate  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  who  has 
had  an  immense  experience  ;  and  we  have  a 
large  number  of  people  on  the  staff  and  the 
difficulties  are  met  as  they  arise ;  but  the  London 
Hospital  is  always  at  high  pressure.  \  do  not 
want  to  say  anything  which  may  seem  to  magnify 
the  London  Hospital  above  other  hospitals,  but 
no  one  can  picture  better  than  yourself  what  the 
pressure  at  the  present  time   at  the  London 
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Hospital  is.  It  sees  much  more  anxious  cases 
than  any  other  London  hosjJital.  Thej  are  all 
poor  in  that  part ;  even  the  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers all  live  out  in  the  suburbs  and  leave  their 
place  in  cliarge  of  a  porter ;  and  the  pressure  is 
immense  in  that  way,  that  our  cases  are  so  much 
more  severe. 

1737.  Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  London  General 
Hospital  and,  we  will  say,  St.  George's? — I  do 
not  think  you  can  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  nearest  hospital  ; 
the  nearest  hospital  that  we  can,  perhaps,  draw  a 
comparison  with  would  be  St.  Bartholomew's. 

1738.  Speaking  of  the  rapid  treatment  of 
patients,  you  have  about  1,000  a  day,  wlio  are 
treated  at  the  rate  of  about  60  an  hour  or  some- 
thing cf  that  sort  ? — Of  course  many  patients 
simply  want  their  medicines  repeated,  chronic 
cases  who  have  gone  there.  I  should  not  like  it 
to  go  forth  that  I  think  the  chronic  cases  are  not 
bad  enough  for  the  hospital ;  1  think  it  most  im- 
portant, as  far  :*s  schools  are  concerned,  that  the 
students  should  see  the  ordinary  chronic  cases  ; 
they  make  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  they  will  see 
in  the  villages  or  anywhere  else  in  England. 
Therefore  I  do  not  want  }Our  Lordships  to  have 
the  idea  that  when  I  call  the  London  Hospital  a 
consultant  I  only  war.'t  the  students  to  see  extra- 
oi'dinary  cases  ;  I  think  it  is  most  essential  that 
they  should  see  some  of  the  ordinary  common 
cases,  colds  and  sore  throats,  and  illnesses  which 
are  more  common  in  England  than  the  very 
severe  illnesses  which  are  few  and  far  between. 

J  739.  In  the  case  of  a  small-pox  or  scarlet- 
fever  patient  coming  to  the  hospital,  what  course 
would  you  pursue? — We  at  once  telegraph  to 
Norfolk-street  in  the  Strand,  and  we  get  an  am- 
bulance within  20  minutes. 

1740.  But  now,  supposing  that  the  patient 
does  not  fancy  going  into  the  Asylums  Board 
Hospital,  havf  you  any  power  to  compel  him,  or 
can  he  escape  if  he  chooses  ? — I  think  we  should 
keep  him.  If  it  were  a  patient  who  ought  not  to 
have  come,  because  he  could  afford  to  pay,  we 
should  communicate  either  with  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital or  Avith  the  Small-pox  Hospital  at  High- 
gate.  A  case  comes  and  is  isolated,  and  we  tele- 
phone tor  ambulance  and  send  it  on  at  once, 
unless  the  fever  medical  officer  of  the  Board 
refuses,  when  we  send  case  home  in  our  own 
carriage.  I  believe  we  have  no  power  to  keep  a 
case  against  his  will.  They  generally  stop  ;  but 
we  have  known  one  or  two  cases  to  abscond,  of 
which  we  give  notice  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  any  difficulty  with  a  real  bond  fide  case  of 
scarlet  fever.  We  have  fortunately  not  had  any 
small  pox  for  some  years.  We  never  found  dif- 
ficulty arise  in  scarlet  fever  cases  ;  parents  as  a 
rule  are  glad  to  get  the  child  taken  in  at  Homer- 
ton  at  the  Fever  Hospital. 

1741.  Will  you  continue  your  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  poor-law  infirmaries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  opportunity  that  students  have 
of  studying  the  diseases? — The  patients  who,  to 
a  large  extent,  are  in  the  sick  asylums  and  infir- 
maries in  London,  those,  I  mean,  built  under 
Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy's  Act  of  1867,  are  persons 
who  have  had  the  run  of  all  the  hosjntals  in 
London,  who  have  gone  about  with  incurable 
.  (69.) 
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disease-,  nnd  they  find  their  resting-place  in 
these  asylums  and  infirmaries.  Of  course  it 
would  be  most  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  most 
essentiiil,  that  they  should  be  able  to  be  followed, 
that  their  treatment  should  be  seen,  and  what  is 
going  on  in  these  sick  asylums ;  because  it 
has  always  struck  me  (and  I  have  thought  of  it  a 
great  deal,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it)  that 
it  is  wrong  fin-  a  medical  officer  at  a  sick  asylum 
or  infirmary  to  be  left  in  charge  of  600  or  700 
patients,  and  to  have  nobody  looking  after  him  in 
the  same  profession.  Now  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital, or  at  any  other  hospital,  no  surgeon  dares 
try  what  you  call  an  expernnent,  there  are  too 
many  eyes  watching,  students,  staff,  and  one 
thing  and  another  ;  but  in  our  sick  asylums  and 
poor-law  dis]iensaries  a  man  might,  I  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  he  does,  suffer  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  student  or  anyone  there  whatever 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  no  lay  authoritj".  I, 
myself,  as  chairmin,  on  the  general  purposes 
connnittee  of  the  Board,  could  never  tell  whether 
a  patient  was  being  treated  properly  by  the 
medical  officer  ;  there  was  nobody  above  him  of 
his  own  profession  ;  of  course  he  was  a  splendid 
man,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  boon  if  what  is  now  the  fact  at  our  in- 
fectious hospitals  could  be  carried  out  at  the 
sick  asylums,  and  students  should  be  able  to  go 
there  under  some  authority,  or  any  one  should  be 
able  to  go  there  who  is  in  the  profession,  as  well 
as  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  asylum. 

1742.  Then  do  you  consider  that,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  poor-law  infirmaries  the  medical 
staff  is  undermanned  ? — No,  1  should  not  hke  to 
say  that ;  you  know  there  are  so  many  chronic 
cases  in  which,  if  you  have  a  really  good  niu'sing 
staft',  a  nurse  is  much  better  than  a  doctor;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  undermanned.  I  hope  they 
would  have  a  proj  er  staff  provided  ;  but  I  do 
think  we  all  want  looking  after;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  right  position  for  a  medical  man  to 
be  in  charge  of  an  immense  place  of  that  kind 
without  some  outside  medical  power  coming  in. 

1743.  But  as  regards  the  number  of  the  staff 
at  one  of  the  poor-law  infirmaries,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  London  Hospital,  the  number  of  beds 
that  you  have  at  the  London  Hospital  is  about 
700  ?— Yes. 

1744.  The  number  of  beds  that  they  have  at 
the  Marylebone  Infirmary  is,  I  believe,  7()0  —  Yes. 

1745.  And  at  the  Poplar  Infirmary  how  many 
have  they  ? — Six  to  seven  hundred.  I  think  we 
only  have  one  medical  officer  and  one  assistant ; 
but  then  they  are  all  chronic  cases  ;  I  mean  that 
a  case  for  operation  would  be  sent  to  the  London 
Hospital,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  I  do 
not  think,  except  in  ordinary  ojierations,  the 
medical  officer  would  care  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  performing  the  operation. 

1746.  How  many  medical  officers  would  you 
have  at  the  London  Hospital  for  these  700  beds  ? 
— A  very  large  staft';  but  then  they  are  acute 
cases. 

174  7.  You  consider  that,  as  regards  the  number 
of  the  staff  employed  at  two  institutions  having  a 
similar  number  of  beds,  but  treating  different 
kinds  of  cases,  you  can  hardly  determine  what 
the  number  should  be  ? — You  cannot  determine 
at  all.  With  regard  to  the  institution  where  i^ 
depends  upon  the  nursing,  I  think  you  cauno^^ 
p  3  havp 
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have  too  good  a  system  of  nursing,  as  indeed 
they  have  at  the  one  you  have  named,  at  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  for  these  patients,  because 
it  is  nursing  they  want  more  than  anything  else. 

1748.  Do  you  consider  the  nursing  generally 
good  at  the  infirmaries? — I  should  thinii  at  the 
Marylebone  the  nursing  is  as  near  perfection  as 
you  can  get  it ;  and  I  should  think  all  the  sick 
asylum  infirmaries  vie  with  each  other  and  try  to 
make  their  nursing  as  good  as  can  be.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  hospitals  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  the  nursing  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  these  asylums  now  from  what  it  used  to 
be  in  the  old  workhouse  time. 

1749.  You  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  if  the  infirmaries  shovild  be  thrown 
open  to  the  students? — Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  should  think  the  medical  officers 
in  charge  of  the  sick  asylums,  would  like  it  veiy 
much. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

1750.  With  regard  to  asylums  for  infectious 
diseases  it  is,  I  am  informed,  the  case  that  under 
the  Act  recently  passed  some  arrangements  are 
made  for  admitting  a  very  small  number  of 
students  ? — That  is  so. 

1751.  But  is  it  not  really  indispensable  for  the 
proper  medical  education  of  students  that  they 
should  have  frequent  access  to  these  asylums, 
and  be  able  to  study  those  diseases,  because 
otherwise  they  may  go  forth  into  the  world  quite 
ignorant  of  the  treatment  of  one  most  important 
class  of  cases  ?  —  I  look  upon  that  as  most 
essential. 

1752.  In  the  case  of  the  poor-law  infirmaries, 
it  is  not  so  essential,  I  apprehend ;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  access  to  them  in 
order  to  study  the  chronic  diseases  ? — Yes. 

1753.  But  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
fectious asylums,  I  take  it,  you  would  consider 
pressing  ? — Yes.  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  we  took 
10,000  small-pox  patients  out  of  London  in  one 
aummer.  No  one  saw  any  of  thos-e  patients ; 
they  were  no  use  for  teaching,  except  to  just  the 
small  staff  that  we  had  on  the  hills  at  Darenth. 

1754.  That  is  really  a  very  serious  impediment 
to  the  proper  education  of  medical  students  ? — 
It  seems  to  me  most  essential  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  seeing  these  cases  ;  you 
know  that  we  have  had  no  small-pox  epidemic 
for  some  years,  but  with  regard  to  scarlet  fever, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  we  have,  at 
the  present  moment  there  was  no  means  of 
watching  it,  except  in  private  houses,  till 
recently.  It  is  carried  out  to  a  small  extent  Ut 
present. 

1755.  For  the  education  of  medical  gentlemen, 
you  think  they  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
access  to  these  asylums  ? — Most  certainly  ;  and 
both  the  sick  asylums  and  poor-law  infirmaries, 
and  the  infectious  hospitals. 

Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 

1756.  You  say  that  you  would  let  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries  be  the  judges  of  who  ought, 
and  who  ought  not,  to  go  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospitals? — I  would  give  the  power 
to  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  provident 
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di  spensary  to  say  to  a  particular  patient  that  he 
would  take  care  that  they  would  admit  him  into 
the  hospital  without  the  slightest  delay,  where 
he  would  be  able  to  go  to  bed  and  be  "properly 
cared  for  ;  if  he  did  not,  the  provident  dispensary 
would  simply  mean  the  patients  being  treated  in 

their  own  homes. 

1757.  Would  you  abolish  the  out-patient 
department  as  a  court  of  first  instance,  so  to 
speak,  and  merely  allow  consultative  cases  to  go 
to  the  out-patient  department  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  medical  authorities  of  the  poor-law 
dispensaries  and  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  the  very  best  thing, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out;  I  mean  if  you  could 
sweep  away  the  charters  that  these  hospitals 
have,  giving  privileges  to  the  governors.  I  should 
think  the  hospital  ought  to  be  the  consultative 
medical  man,  the  consultant  for  the  whole 
district. 

1758.  I  think  there  Avas  a  third  category  that 
you  named ;  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  you 
would  allow  every  member  of  a  provident  dispen- 
sary to  have  access,  on  his  own  account,  to  a 
hospital  ? — No  :  I  would  not  let  him  have  access 
there  exce])t  through  the  order  of  the  medical 
man  in  charge  of  the  provident  dispensary. 

1759.  You  agree  with  the  former  witness,  Mr. 
Nelson  Hardy,  with  regard  to  making  the  hospi- 
tal a  consultative  body  ? — Yes. 

Lord  I.amington. 

1760.  You  said  that  provident  dispensaries 
were  liable  to  abuse,  by  being  resorted  to  by 
people  who  could  alFord  to  pay  the  local  practi- 
tioner; if  they  paid  the  full  contribution,  would 
there  be  any  harm  done? — In  dealing  with  pro- 
vident dispensaries,  you  have  to  make  the  rate 
of  pay  suit  the  persons  who  are  so  poor  that  they 
would  not  pay  the  whole  cost.  They  might  pay 
the  whole  cost  in  the  cases  that  the  last  witness 
spoke  of,  when  he  said  that  so  many  of  them  do 
not  want  any  medical  relief ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  where  we  are  work- 
ing the  provident  system,  there  our  charge  to  all 
our  people  is  about  1  d.  per  head  per  week  ;  for 
children  it  is  less.  It  comes  to  4  .v.  4  a  year, 
and  we  are  too  young  yet  at  the  JMetropolItan 
Hospital  to  say  whether  the  system  is  one  that 
will  answer. 

1761.  Would  you  say  that  more  confidence  is 
felt  in  a  poor-law  dispensary  or  a  jorovldent 
dis^jensary  than  in  a  hos23ital  ? — I  think  there  is 
much  more  confidence  felt  in  going  to  a  hospital 
than  either.  We  have  such  a  rotten  set  of  places 
in  East  London  called  dispensaries,  which  are 
simply  shops  for  getting  money  out  of  poor 
people  so  long  as  they  have  any  money,  and  then 
they  come  on  to  the  hospital  afterwards.  I  dare- 
say dispensaries  do  not  stand  well  with  the 
poor. 

1762.  Have  you  found  jjeople  go  wandering 
about  to  other  parts  of  London  to  get  hospital 
treatment  ? — There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
deserving  poor  getting  letters.  Of  course  it  has 
been  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  up  to  recently 
anybody  could  goto  the  London  Hospital  and  be 
treated  at  once  without  any  letter. 

1763.  They  do  go  about  to  other  parts  of 
London,  do  they  not  ? — They  do  very  much ;  a 

patient 
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Lord  Lamington — continued, 
patient  will  pass  the  London  Hospital  door,  and 
20  to  St.  Bartholomew's  or  to  Guy's  ;  they  may 
have  had  some  friend  who  has  been  well  treated 
there  ;  it  is  very  curious  that  the  poor  do  not 
naturally  love  the  hospital  in  their  own  district, 
but  like  to  go  to  another  one. 

Chairman. 

1764.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  a  patient 
seeking  one  hospital  will  passhalf  a  dozen  ? — iTes, 
it  does. 

1765.  You  said  that  you  agreed  with  the 
evidence  that  we  have  had  already,  that  the  out- 
door medical  relief  ought  to  be  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  provident  associations  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

1766.  But   as  there  is   such    a  very  large 
number  of  out-patients  treated  in  the  general 
hospitals  the  present  accommodation  in  the  dis- 
pensaries and  Poor  Law  infirmaries  would  not  be 
sufficient,  would  it,  for  the  whole  number? — The 
answer  to  your  Lordship's  question  is  that  you 
have  no  chance  of  establishing  provident  dis- 
pensaries.   1  offered  to  start  one  at  the  London 
Hospital  a  few  months  ago,  but  as  long  as  the 
London  Hospital  is  carried  on  on  its  present 
principles  no  provident  dispensary  can  live.  If 
you  are  a  poor  man  and  can  get  the  best  hospital 
treatment  for  nothing  you  will  not  go  to  the 
provident    dispensary    in   the  neighbourhood, 
simply  cared  for  by  local  practitioners  ;  and  as 
long  as  a  hospital  will  treat  patients  for  nothing 
no  provident  system  can  exist  ;    and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Kimberley  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  Poor  Law  part  of  the  question  would 
say  at  once  that  medical  relief  in  the  first  instance 
is  a  great  cause   of  our  pauperism.    In  East 
London  and  all  over  London  the  first  thing  that 
makes  a  man  a  pauper,  so  to  speak,  or  makes  him 
realise  that  he  can  get  something  for  nothing, 
is  the  ease  with  which  he  gets  medical  relief 
He  does  not  care  a  bit  to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day, 
because  he  can  go  to  one  of  the  hospitals  and 
get  medical  relief  for  nothing  ;  and  then  on  that 
he  builds  his  theory  that  he  can  get  other  things 
for  nothing.    I  look  on  the  free  medical  order 
under  the  Poor  Law,  particularly,  as  it  does  not 
take  away  what  is  considered  the  man's  privilege 
of  voting,  as  almost  a  curse  in  East  London  in  the 
creation  of  pauperism. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1767.  The  medical  order  is  almost  necessarily 
followed  afterwards  by  a  supply  of  medical  neces- 
saries ? — That  is  so. 

1768.  And  medical  necessaries  frequently 
include  food  ? — Food  and  wine. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1769.  It  desti'oys  the  man's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility?— Up  to  that  time  he  had  to  pay  for 
everything  ;  then  he  finds  that  he  can  get  it  for 
nothin 

1770.  You  mentioned  that  your  inquiry  oflKcer 
was  a  valuable  person  ;  what  class  does  he  belong 
to? — I  think  they  have  changed  once  or  twice; 
he  was  simply  a  man  picked  out  by  the  house 
governor,  an  ordinary  man  ;  I  think  they  pay 
him  a  comparatively  small  salary. 

1771.  That  is  the  man  who  makes  inquiries  in 
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relation  to  the  out-patients? — Yes,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  anything  special,  not  a  soldier  or  a  jjoliceman, 
but  a  man  picked  out  by  the  house  governor. 

1772.  You  mentioned  that  you  were  very 
fortunate  in  having  fewer  cases  of  serious  acci- 
dents now  than  fox-merly.  Has  the  Employers" 
Liability  Act  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  simply  that  East  London  has  changed 
its  character.    Every  decade  we  get  poorer. 

1773.  Dr.  Nelson  Hardy  mentioned  that  in  a 
dispensary  that  he  was  connected  with,  they  gave 
about  four  minutes,  on  an  average,  at  the  out- 
patient department  to  a  patient ;  that  would  be  a 
fair  time  ? — Yes ;  then  you  can  understand  at 
once  that  a  medical  man  like  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie  will  take  a  long  time  over  one  patient 
in  explaining  to  the  students  the  peculiarities  of 
the  disease,  and  then  they  run  over  a  number  of 
other  patients  very  quickly ;  it  is  not  that  every 
patient  gets  four  minutes. 

1774.  To  have  many  changes  in  the  lay  esta- 
blishment of  a  hospital  is  rather  a  sign  of  not 
very  successful  management,  is  it  not? — I  have 
never  had  any  experience  of  that  kind. 

1775.  You  do  not  frequently,  in  the  London 
Hospital,  change  the  members  of  your  establish- 
ment?—  No,  we  only  change  it  when  there  is 
promotion,  or  when  men  leave  us. 

1776.  It  has  been  suggested  from  outside  that 
many  changes  in  the  lay  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital is  a  sign  of  not  very  good  management;  isithat 
your  view  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be,  at  the 
same  time,  I  always  think  that  if  hospitals  are  too 
quiet,  there  is  an  under-current  going  on,  perhaps, 
which  is  not  desirable ;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  anxieties. 

1777.  Do  you  regret  now  that  there  are  no 
training  establishments  for  men  nurses  ? — I  never 
had  any  experience  of  men  nurses  except  at 
Scutari,  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  nursed  by  them. 

1778.  But  as  we  know,  there  are  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  and  other  cases  where  you  must 
have  men  nurses,  and  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
London  hospitals  there  are  difficulties  in  finding 
persons  to  act  in  that  capacity  ? — We  keep  a 
record  of  certain  persons  whom  we  want  in  cases 
of  trouble,  though  in  East  Loudon  we  are  very 
much  more  sober  than  we  were  ;  still  we  have 
cases  of  delii'ium  tremens. 

1779.  I  am  told  that  in  some  hospitals  most 
unsuitable  persons  are  called  in,  commissionaires, 
and  even  men  from  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
people  not  suitable  for  the  pur-pose  at  ail — That 
might  be  so,  I  think,  in  some  hospitals ;  I  think 
it  ought  not  to  be  so. 

1780.  In  private  practice  people  require  men 
nurses  occasionally  for  their  patients,  as  being 
stronger  and  more  able  to  work  for  continuous 
hours  in  difficult  cases,  in  heavy  cases  ? — Yes,  I 
daresay  it  is  the  case  ;  at  the  same  time  my 
experience,  with  all  classes  of  disease,  whether 
infectious  or  accident,  has  entirely  been  among 
women,  and  I  should  be  very  sori-y  to  see  cases 
nursed  other  than  by  women  as  a  rule. 

1781.  Might  I  ask  if  you  take  venereal  cases 
at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1782.  In  the  out-patient  department? — They 
come  to  us. 

p  4  1783.  And 
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1783.  And  those  cases  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, are  they  not? — No,  I  think  not;  we  have 
special  obstetric  wards  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
very  numerous,  not  in  East  London. 

1784.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  army 
there  are  about  two  and  a-half"  regiments  always 
off  duty  in  consequence  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
that  venereal  diseases  extend  greatly  also  to  the 
civil  population  ;  but  that  is  not  your  experience  ? 
— I  should  say  not  in  East  London. 

1785.  You  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  asylums  being  all  in  the 
hands  of  one  medical  superintendent ;  but  insti- 
tutions with  which  1  am  very  familiar,  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  instance,  very  large  esta- 
blishments, such  as  that  of  York  County,  with 
which  I  have  been  in  connection,  are  under  the 
control  of  one  medical  superintendent? — Yes,  I 
have  been  the  chairman  for  many  years  of  a  very 
large  idiot  asylum,  which  collected  the  idiots  out 
of  every  workhouse  in  London  and  put  them 
into  an  institution  at  Darenth  under  the  Poor 
Lf,w  Board;  there  we  had  the  same  system  of 
one  medical  man  in  charge,  with  an  assistant ; 
but  I  think  it  i^  wrong.  I  think  everybody 
wants  looking  afte;',  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  600  poor  children  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  one  man,  without  anybody  else  coming- 
in  who  is  in  the  same  profession.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  In  this  case  the 
ger.tleman  was  the  most  delightful  man,  and 
would  not  do  the  slightest  hiirm  to  any  living 
being  ;  but  still  I  think  it  Is  wrong.  Where  you 
put  compulsorily  the  charge  of  ])Oor  jjersons  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  in  any  place,  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  some  frequent  way  of  being  over- 
looked, not  by  a  lay  authority  who  knows  nothing 
Avhatevcr  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  by  some 
medical  peojjle  or  other. 

1786.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  quite  in 
favour  (and  in  that  you  agree  with  all  the  pre- 
vicus  witnesses)  of  having  clinical  teaching  in 
Infirmai'ies  ? — Yes. 

1787.  As  being  a  means  of  benefiting  not  only 
the  patients,  but  bringing  into  the  infirmaries 
a  higher  class  of  n  cdical  practitioners  ?— Yes,  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  waste  that  goes  on  in 
these  circumstances,  both  in  the  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries and  the  sick  asylums,  and  also  In  the 
infectious  hospitals,  the  waste  of  instruction,  so 
to  sjieak,  that  is  never  able  to  be  given  to  the 
young  men,  can  be  allowed  to  go  on  so  long, 
exce})t  for  the  fact  that  in  infectious  hospitals  you 
would  have,  of  course,  to  keep  the  student  entirely 
for  a  time  In  the  hospital,  and  not  let  him  go  back 
to  London  to  his  ordinary  work. 

Earl  of  I^audei  dalf. 

1788.  You  spoke  of  governors  being  at  liberty 
to  send  a  certain  number  of  patients  to  the 
London  Hospital  ;  do  you  reserve  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beds  for  that  purpose  ?— No  ;  at  the 
London  Hospital  the  only  right  of  a  man  to 
occupy  a  bed  Is  his  illness:  we  cannot  take 
everybody,  and  we  take  those  cases,  leaving  It 
with  the  medical  man  entirely  ;  whether  the 
patient  is  sent  by  a  governor  or  comes  from  the 
outside  or  In  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  left  entirely 
to  the  medical  officer  or  surgeon  to  say  whether 
that  patient  should  come  in.    But  I  need  not  tell 


Earl  of  Lauderdale — continued. 

you  that  It  acts  badly  In  this  way,  that  the 
pressure  is  so  great  at  the  London  Hospital  that 
we  cannot  take  as  many  patients  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  diseases  as  we  should  like ;  if  a 
pei'son  comes  extremely  111  and  near  dying  we 
take  him  in  sooner  than  we  should  take  in  a  per- 
son in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

1789.  But  the  mere  fact  of  a  governor  sending 
In  a  patient  does  not  ensure  his  getting  into  the 
hospital  ? — No ;  we  expressly  state  that  on  our 
letters  and  have  done  so  for  many  years 
now. 

1790.  Then  what  advantage  has  a  man  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  a  governor  ? — He  has  very  little 
privilege  now  in  that  way. 

1791.  Practically  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whether  he  bi-ings  a  letter  or  not? — The  London 
Hospital  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  great 
free  hospital  ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  obliged 
by  our  charter  to  give  the  governors  the  privilege 
of  sending  in  so  many  patients  a  year.  We  live 
by  their  indulgence,  If  we  did  not  the  hospital 
would  be  flooded. 

1792.  You  give  them  that  privilege,  but  they 
do  not  carry  it  out  ? — They  do  not  act  upon 
It. 

1793.  And  you  do  not  act  upon  it  either? — 
No,  simply  upon  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 

1794.  Then  with  regard  to  affiliating  these 
provident  and  Poor  Law  dispensaries  to  the 
general  hospitals,  you  would  divide  the  district, 
as  it  were,  into  two  ;  for  instance,  one  portion  of 
the  population  belonging  to  the  provident  dis- 
pensary and  those  not  able  to  pay  anything  be- 
longing to  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  ? — Yes. 
There  are  three  sets  of  people  to  treat ;  the  poor 
man,  first  of  all ;  he  Is  the  lowest  stage  ;  the  Poor 
Law  medical  officers  in  the  district  take  the 
poorest  people. 

1795.  Without  payment? — Yes,  without  pay- 
ment. Then  we  ought  to  have  provident  dis- 
pensaries to  take  the  great  bulk  of  the  po|)ulatiou 
of  East  London  ;  and  then  you  will  have  the 
private  pr.ictltioner,  who  could  take  the  persons 
who  could  afford  to  pay.  I  fancy  If  we  could 
oniy  have  dispensaries  properly  worked  in  East 
London  we  should  do  more  good  to  the  poor 
people  of  East  London  than  you  could  conceive, 
because  we  should  kill  those  miserable  doctors' 
shops. 

1796.  You  would  have  two  classes  of  dis- 
pensary, the  Poor  Law  and  the  provident  dls- 
jjcnsavy  ? — A  Poor  Law  dispensary,  to  which  a 
man  could  only  get  by  an  order. 

1797.  And  those  that  did  not  get  the  order  you 
would  compel  to  subscribe  co  the  provident  dis- 
pensary?— 1  would  not  compel  them,  but  they 
Avould  be  glad  ;  my  impression  is  to  get  there  If 
they  could  not  get  treated  at  a  hospital  for 
nothing. 

1798.  But  then  It  comes  to  this,  that  you 
would  compel  every  man  to  subscribe  to  a  pro- 
vident institution  If  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Poor  Law  ?— Or  he  would  go  to  the  private 
practitioner. 

1799.  He  would  either  go  to  the  private  [n-ac- 
titioner,  or  subscribe  to  the  provident  district 
disi)ensary  ? — Yes. 

1800.  And 
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1800.  And  failing  that,  he  would  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

1801.  With  respect  to  the  food  in  your  hospital, 
who  is  responsible  fur  its  being  up  to  the  mark? 
— In  the  first  place,  in  our  case  in  the  London 
Hospital  if  it  was  not  properl}^  cooked,  the 
governor  of  the  hosj^ital  would  be  responsible  ;  if 
the  medical  officer,  or  if  a  nurse,  reported  that 
the  meat  was  not  properly  cooked,  or  was  not  of 
a  proper  cjuality,  the  house  governor's  attention 
would  be  immediately  called  to  it. 

1802.  And  have  the  patients  any  ojiportunity 
of  making  complaints  about  their  food  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  Of  course  patients  do  make  complaints 
extremely  easily ;  but  they  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  complaining  to  the  nurses,  and  not  only 
to  the  nurses  ;  the  house  governor  is  constantly 
through  the  wards,  still  not  so  constantly  as  the 
nurses.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right- 
minded  complaints  of  food  in  the  hospital.  We 
have  had  a  1,000  people  sleejung  in  that  place, 
and  of  course  the  cooking  is  on  a  very  large 
scale. 

1803.  Is  there  any  responsible  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  those  complaints  ? — Yes, 
1  think  we  should  soon  hear  of  it.  For  myself, 
I  have  lived  all  my  Hie  in  East  London,  and 
people  get  to  associate  my  name  with  the 
hospital,  and  having  been  on  the  comuiittee 
for  34  years,  I  get  a  certain  number  of  let- 
ters from  persons  who  wish  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  by  the  medical  men,  or  of  the  food,  or 
the  nurses.  Of  course  I  thresh  them  all  out,  but 
I  think  the  facilities  are  so  great  for  the  patients 
to  make  their  complairts  that  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  real  suffei'lng  from  that  cause. 

1804.  The  object  of  my  question  Avas  to 
ascertain  whether  in  your  hospital  and  any  other 
hospital,  there  should  be  a  definite  person  to 
whom  a  complaint  might  be  made  in  respect  of 
the  definite  thing  which  1  mentioned,  food  ? — 
Certainly. 

1805.  Then  Avlth  respect  to  the  dead  bodies,  do 
they  open  all  the  bodies  ? — We  never  open  the 
ho  ly  of  a  patient  there  without  the  consent  of  the 
nearest  relatives. 

1806.  And  who  is  responsible  suitjiosing  that 
rule  is  violated  ;  Is  anybody  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  the  rule  ?— The  house  governor  is 
responsible  to  the  committee  for  that. 

1807.  And  then  again  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
anybody  concerned  if  the  person  broke  the  rule 
to  report  it  to  the  house  governor? — Yes,  we 
should  hear  It  in  the  form  of  complaints  ;  there 
is  nothing  people  are  so  touchy  about  as  that. 

1808.  You  think  it  essentially  right  that  there 
should  be  in  every  hospital  somebody  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  maltreatment  or  neglect  of 
the  dead  body ;  the  sewing  up  of  the  body  after 
it  had  been  opened  ? — Most  certainly  :  you  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  dealing  with  the  dead. 

1809.  Then  supposing  that  female  patients  are 
examined,  do  you  put  them  under  anajsthetics  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

1810.  It  is  not  a  complaint  made  by  them  that 
you  unnecessarily  examine  them  not  imder 
anajsthetics  ? — No,  I  heard  complaints,  but  I  do 
not  think  thev  have  taken  that  form,  that  it  has 
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been  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  giving  of 
angesthetics. 

181  1.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  important 
that  in  every  hospital  there  should  be  somebody 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  those  examinations 
of  females  should  be  conducted  with  proper  con- 
sideration for  their  feelings? — Most  Important; 
but  our  nurses  now  are  of  such  a  superior 
character  at  the  London  Hospital  that  I  do  not 
think  they  would  tolerate  anything  wrong  for  a 
moment. 

1812.  There  is  always  a  female  nurse  present 
at  these  examinations  ? — Always  ;  and  our  nurses 
now  as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Miss  Nightingale's  nurses  in  the  Crimea, 
are  different  belng-s. 

1813.  And  it  would  be  the  nurse's  duty  to 
bring  any  case  of  the  kind  to  you  ? — She  would 
report  it  to  the  sister  of  the  ward  and  she  ao-ain 
to  the  matron. 

1814.  And  she  would  have  power  to  stop  it  ? — 
She  would  report  it  to  the  medical  officer  going 
round  ;  it  would  be  sure  to  get  to  the  ears  of 
some  one  in  aitthorlty ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  present  day  at  any  well-regulated 
hospital  in  London  to  have  the  slightest  anxiety 
on  that  point. 

1815.  At  all  events,  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  there  could  be  the 
slightest  ground  for  anxiety. 

1816.  What  class  are  your  nurses  ;  are  they 
lady  nurses  ? — Our  nurses  are  ladies,  many  of 
them  ladies  of  very  excellent  position ;  and  there 
is  a  splendid  tone  right  through  the  place. 

1817.  And  who  has  the  control  over  the  nurses? 
— The  matron. 

1818.  And  she  has  sufficient  control  over 
theni?^ — We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
most  powerful  matrons  I  have  ever  seen. 

1819.  How  are  the  nurses  fed;  do  they  sit  at 
a  separate  table? — Yes,  they  have  separate 
residences,  and  separate  rooms  and  tables ;  they 
go  out  to  their  meals. 

1820.  And  is  that  table  conducted  like  a 
gentleman's  table? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  in  one's 
own  house  one  could  have  anything  better  than 
our  nurses  have.  We  have  a  hospital  on  an 
enormous  ecale,  and  there  may  be  cases  where  a 
nurse  is  detained  by  an  operation  or  by  an 
anxious  case  ;  but  my  Impression  is  that  every- 
thing alfecting  the  nurses  is  right. 

1821.  The  food  is  well  cooked  and  well  served 
up  ? — Yes  ;  the  nurses'  work  is  very  trying,  and 
you  want  to  give  them  continual  changes  of  diet. 
What  would  suit  you  and  me  in  an  ordinar)'  way 
will  not  suit  a  nurse  who  has  an  ottenslve  case. 
Now  and  then  one  hears  complaints  that  they 
could  not  eat  the  meat.  In  the  old  time  drink 
used  to  take  the  place  ;  many  nurses  could  not 
eat  their  meals,  but  nowadays  everything  is  so 
well  cooked  and  a  cliani;e  of  diet  arranged  as 
much  as  p:)ssible  that  that  is  done  away.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  almost  im [possible  for  a  nurse 
now  to  take  her  food  if  she  is  engaged  in  certain 
operations. 

1822.  There  is  no  reasonable  complaint  to  be 
made  of  the  food  provided  for  your  nurses  ? — 
No. 

Q  1823.  I  will 
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Chairman. 

1823.  I  will  not  pursue  that  subject  because 
we  shall  have  other  witnesses  on  the  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  hospital,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  this  :  Do  you  jiive  them  English 
meat  or  Australian  ? — My  impression  is  that  they 
always  have  English  meat. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham. 

1824.  YV'ith  regard  to  that  scheme  of  Poor 
Law  dispensaries  and  Provident  dispensaries 
affiliated  to  the  out-patient  department  of  a 
hospital,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that 
numerous  class  of  very  poor  people  who  have  not 
hitherto  come  on  the  Poor  Law  or  been  pauper- 
ised;  everybody  of  that  class  goes  straight  to  the 
out-patient  department ;  has  it  struck  you  that 
there  would  be  any  injustice  done  to  that  class 
or  any  diminution  of  their  feeling  of  independence 
if  they  were  forced  to  go  tljrough  the  Poor  Law 
dispensary  to  the  hospital  ? — I  think  it  is  a  happy 
thing  that  that  strong  feeling  exists  as  strong  to 
day  as  ever  it  did,  that  they  will  not  go  through 
the  Poor  Law  but  will  rather  suffer. 

1825.  But  under  this  new  scheme  they  could  not 
get  to  the  out-patient  department  without  going 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  would 
not  that  tend  to  induce  them  to  conceal  their 
malady  sooner  than  have  recourse  to  it? — You 
mean  provided  there  was  no  dispensary  started 
on  the  principle  we  are  talking  of  between  the 
hospital  and  the  Poor  Law  dispensary. 

1826.  A  person  who  is  very  poor,  and  cannot 
afford  to  subscribe  to  a  jjrovident  dispensary,  at 
the  present  moment  is  able  to  go  into  the  out- 
patient department,  but  under  thenew  scheme 
he  could  not,  Avithout  going  througih  the  Poor 
Law  Dispensary  ? — No  ;  because  my  idea  of 
the  connection  which  would  be  established 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  hospital  is  only 
that  a  person  should  pay  something  at  the  rate 
of  a  penny  a  week,  and  I  think  that  that  class  of 
persons,  in  your  mind,  would  be  able  to  pay 
that.  It  is  such  a  mistake  to  think  that  they 
can  pay  nothing.  With  regard  to  East  London, 
we  are  all  very  poor,  but  we  are  respectably 
poor,  and  these  people  are  quite  willing  and  able 
to  pay  something,  and  would  pay  willingly  if 
you  would  give  them  the  power  ;  but  we  cannot 
start  the  dispensary  simply  because  we  have  this 
free  system  at  the  hospital ;  we  cannot  live. 
Do  away  with  the  free  admission  of  the  out- 
patients to  the  London  Hospital,  then  they 
would  start  ^he  dispensaries,  and  they  would 
thrive,  and  ^people  would  become  provident  all 
round. 

1827.  You  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
their  feeling  of  independence  being  destroyed  ? 
— None  whatever,  because  they  would  not  go  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  Poor  Lavi^.  The 
only  other  place  they  can  go  to  is  the  hosjiital, 
or  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

1828.  The  hospital  would  be  shut  with  regard 
to  out-patients? — Then  1  say  the  medical  prac- 
titioner is  so  easy  in  the  provident  disjiensaiy 
line  by  the  payment  of  a  penny  a  week  ;  and 
when  you  allow  me  at  some  future  time  to  speak 
on  that,  I  should  like  to  show  you  how  I  think 
it  could  be  worked  without  the  slightest  trouble 
to  the  individual  who  wishes  to  belong  to  the 
Provident  Dispensary.    I  mean  that  I  would 
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collect  their  fees  from  them  weekly  or  monthly, 
and  not  have  them  bring  their  money  them- 
selves. 

1829.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  people  in  the 
metropolis,  do  you  find  that  there  is  a  stigma  of 
pauperism  attaching  to  the  mere  fact  of  going  to 
tha  Poor  Law  Dispensary,  or  getting  medical 
relief  in  that  way? — I  am  ha])py  to  say  that  I 
think  so. 

1830.  You  said  that  it  does  not  take  away  the 
privilege  of  voting  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
care  for  that. 

1831.  But  the  stigma  of  pauperism  does 
attach  to  it,  in  their  minds  you  think  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1832.  And  do  you  think  that  that  feeling  is 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  reference  to  applica- 
tion to  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary? — I  have  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  1  have  been  working  with  them  for  years, 
that  my  impression  is  that  it  is  increasing.  1 
mean  that  I  do  not  think  a  person  will  take 
Poor  Law  Relief  if  he  can  possibly  help  it. 
The  real  distress  in  East  London  is  not  the  dis- 
tress which  comes  to  the  eyes ;  it  is  a  distress 
which  has  to  be  found  out.  I  mean  the  real 
distress  that  we  are  under  in  East  London,  the 
chronic  distress  is  the  respectable  distress.  I 
always  have  held  rather  against  Mr.  Kitchie  and 
others  who  preceded  him,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Returns  are  no  criterion  of  the  real  distress  in 
East  London.  A  person  will  come  to  me  and 
tell  ms  his  trouble,  having  lived  amongst  them 
out  there,  who  would  never  come  and  ask  you 
for  money. 

Eai4  of  Kimherley. 

1833.  But  still  the  Poor  Law  Returns  must 
be  the  criterion  of  absolute  destitution? — You 
are  quite  right,  of  absolute  destitution,  but  not 
a  criterion  of  real  distress. 

1834.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  I'elative  term  ?  —I 
mean  that  the  mass  of  real  distress  is  much 
greater  than  the  pauperism  shown  by  the 
Returns  ;  I  mean  that  taking  a  person  who  has 
lived  in  a  house  for  years  and  has  to  sell  it  oft' 
year  by  year,  his  distress  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  a  person  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth 
all  his  life. 

1835.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  assert  that 
you  may  not  infer  from  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
number  of  persons  i-eceiving  Poor  Law  relief, 
whether  the  distress  in  a  given  district  is  getting 
more  or  less  ? — 1  do  not  believe  it  is  any 
criterion  whatever". 

1836.  With  regard  to  a  question  asked  you  by 
the  Chairman,  have  you  any  fear  that  the  great 
improvement  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and 
their  conversion,  as  some  persons  have  described 
it,  to  State  hospitals,  tends  to  remove  somewhat 
the  disinclination  of  the  poorer  class  to  take 
advantaa:e  of  gratuitous  medical  relief? — I  think 
it  does  that ;  1  think  that  children  are  very  glad 
to  put  their  parents  away  in  those  places  instead 
of  supporting  them. 

1837.  But  do  you  think  that  going  to  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary  disconnected  from  the  workhouse, 
is  looked  upon  with  less  distaste  than  formerl}- 

used 
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used  to  attend  obtaining  medical  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum, 
with  600  or  700  beds,  it  is  built  in  the  parish  of 
Bromley,  and  is  altogether  away  from  Stepney 
and  Poplar,  and  there  is  no  association  whatever 
of  the  workhouse  with  it.  People  come  in  there 
for  the  winter  and  they  spend  six  or  seven 
months  there  and  go  back  for  the  summer,  and 
in  that  way  it  is  more  easy  and  pleasant  for  them 
there  than  it  used  to  be  xinder  the  old  system. 

Lord  Lamineeton. 

1838.  And  has  not  the  increase  iu  private 
charity  had  an  effect? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
private  charity  in  East  London  has  the  eifect 
that  people  think  ;  I  think  it  has  only  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  mass  of  tlie  poor  population  in 
East  London  ;  I  mean  that  these  different 
missions  and  so  on,  have  not  had  the  effect  that  is 
generally  supposed  on  the  enormous  distress,  I 
have  been  on  the  School  Board  all  my  life  till  a 
week  or  two  ago,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  collecting  the  fees,  and  I  am  struck  with 
the  awful  poverty  that  does  exist,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  charity  given  has  relieved  it  very 
much.  Of  course  all  these  big  funds  did  us  all 
the  iharm  in  the  world;  the  old  Mansion  House 
funds  ;  I  was  on  them  in  the  days  of  the  cholera  ; 
they  all  did  us  immense  harm. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

1839.  One  medical  man  told  us  that  he  did  not 
care  how  much  the  sensibility  of  the  people  was 
rubbed  off  by  going  to  the  Poor  Law  or  the  hos- 
pital for  medical  relief,  because  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  the  thing  Avas  to  cure  them  ? — I 
think  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  Poor 
Law  are  a  very  fine  set  of  men. 

1840.  But  this  was  Mi'.  Nelson  Hardy,  a  man 
of  large  experience,  and  he  told  us  he  did  not 
mind  how  a  man's  sensibility  was  rubbed  off,  for 
the  business  of  the  medical  man  was  to  cure. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1841.  Inasmuch  as  the  medical  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  guardians  have  to  give 
their  assistance  gratuitously,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  they  are  very  jealous  of  cases  being  sent  to 
him  to  be  treated  gratuitously  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Eai'l  Spencer. 

1842.  But  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  medical 
officer  whether  the  patient  shall  come  to  him, 
or  go  to  the  private  practitioner,  but  on  the 
relieving  officer?— It  depends  on  the  relieving 
officer. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1843.  But  the  medical  officer  may  investigate, 
may  he  not? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1844.  Would  you  tell  us  now  something  about 
your  Metropolitan  Hospital,  which  I  understand  is 
on  a  provident  basis  ? — Yes.  The  Metropolitan 
Hospital  was  the  old  hospital  in  Devonshire-square 
that  was  established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Fry.  It 
was  moved  from  Devonshire-square  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
wanting  the  premises,  and  it  has  been  built  by 
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Mrs.  Fry's  son,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee),and  the  committee  immediately  adjoining 
Haggerston  station,  in  the  northern  part  of  East 
London.  I  was  asked  to  join  the  committee  of 
that  hospital,  and  as  I  was  not  so  actively  em- 
ployed in  London  as  I  wished  to  be,  I  consented 
to  do  so  on  condition  that  it  was  worked  on  pro- 
vident principles  ;  for  I  hold  that  no-one  has  a 
right  to  establish  a  hospital  nowadays,  except  it 
is  Avorked  on  those  principles.  It  is  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  old  hospitals  that  have  charters,  but 
with  regard  to  a  new  hospital,  I  do  not  consider 
that  anyone  is  justified  in  starting  a  hospital, 
except  on  provident  principles  suitable  to  the 
present  day. 

1845.  How  did  you  set  about  starting  it  ? — We 
assigned  a  district  to  that  hospital  of  a  mile 
radius ;  we  took  a  circle,  and  drew  it  round  the 
hospital  of  a  radius  of  a  mile,  and  we  found  it 
did  not  touch  any  other  hospital;  the  nearest 
was  the  German  Hospital.  It  did  not  touch  the 
London  or  St.  Bartholomew's,  so  that  we  vir- 
tually had  half  a  million  of  poor  people  of 
Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  Haggerston,  and 
Dalston  Avithin  the  circle.  We  then  divided 
that  district  into  four  districts,  and  we  chose,  or 
rather  the  medical  committee  of  the  hosjntal 
chose,  in  conjunction  probably  with  the  other 
committee,  a  medical  man  from  each  of  those 
districts  who  should  be  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
district,  his  duty  being  to  see  every  patient  who 
brought  the  requisite  book  from  the  hospital,  and 
prescribe  for  him  at  his  own  dispensary,  in  case 
of  the  patient  being  able  to  come  to  him  ;  or,  if 
if  the  patient  were  too  ill  to  do  that,  then,  on 
receiving  proper  notice,  to  visit  him  at  his  own 
home.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  doctor's  own 
dispensary  was  the  original  idea  ;  but  I  ought  to 
correct  that,  so  far  as  this:  that  at  the  present 
time  all  the  patients  are  visited  by  these  medical  men 
at  the  hospital,  and  not  at  their  own  dispensaries. 

1846.  Are  those  dispensary  officers  salaried 
officers  ? — They  are  all  paid,  1  think,  a  salai-y  of 
100/.  a  year,  for  which  they  have  to  see  the 
patients  at  the  hospital  on  (I  see  it  is  put  in  the 
lit^^le  book  in  my  hand)  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  in  the  mornings,  and  every  even- 
ing except  Saturday,  or  on  certain  days  anyhow 
(they  may  be  changed  by  this  time)  ;  and  if  they 
are  too  ill  to  come  there,  they  are  to  be  visited  by 
the  doctor  at  their  own  home.  These  patients 
being  divided  in  this  district  of  half  a  million 
into  four  parts,  we  have  secured  the  use  of 
four  school-rooms,  one  in  each  of  these  loca- 
lities, where  the  clerk  of  the  hospital  attends  on 
one  fixed  evening  every  week,  going  to  one  of 
them  each  of  the  four  weeks,  and  receives  the 
subscriptions  of  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
Provident  Dispensary.  I  think  that  is  a  weak 
feature  in  the  scheme.  I  would  adopt  the  system 
of  that  great  insurance  society,  the  Prudential ; 
I  hope  Ave  shall  do  so  a  little  later  on,  and  send 
women  to  collect  these  fees  at  the  people's  oavii 
homes.  I  do  not  believe  it  Avould  cost  more, 
because  Ave  should  get  such  an  enormous  number 
if  we  Avent  to  the  people,  instead  of  these  poor 
people  coming  out  in  the  evening  to  pay  their 
money.  These  patients  are  seen  in  the  regular 
Avay  at  the  hospital  by  the  various  doctors,  and 
those  cases  Avhich,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be 
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passed  on  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  are 
so  passed  on. 

1847.  Who  are  they  seen  by  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? — They  are  seen  by  the  four  local  men 
who  are  appointed,  who  are  the  officers,  you  may 
say,  of  the  provident  department  of  the  hospital, 
and  who  are  selected  by  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 
They  are  seen  by  them  in  the  first  instance  ;  and 
if  tliey  are  cases  that  ought  to  be  seen  by  the 
staff  of  the  hospital,  anxious  cases,  or  cases  of 
such  an  amount  of  interest  that  they  should  be 
seen,  or  cases  of  persons  that  are  very  ill  and 
should  come  into  the  hospital,  they  are  passed 
into  the  hospital. 

1848.  Those  four  local  men  are  medical  men 
holding  diplomas? — All  medical  men  holding 
proper  diplomas,  living  in  that  district  and  hav- 
ing private  practice. 

1849.  Are  these  gentlemen  the  persons  who  go 
to  the  schools  to  collect  the  money  ? — No  ;  we 
send  a  clerk  from  the  hospital  to  collect  the 
money  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  ; 
they  simply  have  to  see  the  patients  ;  we  take 
the  cash  and  pay  these  medical  men  100/.  a  year 
each. 

1850.  They  see  the  case  at  the  hospital  ?^ — At 
the  hospital,  and  they  pass  them  on  where  they 
think  it  is  desirable. 

1851.  Then  they  go  on  into  the  hospital  ? — If 
they  are  wanted  to  go  into  the  hospital  they  go 
in.  If  a  patient  comes  to  the  hospital  without 
belonging  to  the  provident  department  he  or  she 
is  seen  at  once  and  is  told  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
vident department.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  peculiar 
case  (and  such  cases  will  occur)  where  the  staff 
of  the  hospital  think  it  desirable  to  keep  the 
patient,  they  give  him  a  special  order  which 
enables  him  to  come  there  without  going  to  the 
provident  department ;  but  that  is  the  exception, 
and  a  great  exception.  The  rule  is  that  if  a 
patient  coming  to  this  hospital  in  Haggerston 
comes  from  Westminster,  say  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  say  to  him  "  We  cannot  have 
you  here  ;  we  have  half  a  million  round  this 
hospital,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  small  nuujber  of  beds  here,  and  you  must  go 
to  Westminster  and  find  some  means  of  getting 
to  a  hospital  in  that  district." 

1852.  What  is  your  scale  of  subscriptions? — 
Adults  a  penny  a  week,  or  fourpence  a  month ; 
children  twopence  a  month  each,  but  sixpence  a 
mcmth  would  include  all  children  in  a  family 
under  16.  We  charge  an  entrance  fee  of  six- 
pence for  either  a  single  person  or  a  whole 
family.  Members  of  benefit  societies  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  an  entrance  fee. 

1853.  Then  would  the  members  of  a  benefit 
society  on  coming  to  your  hospital  make  any 
extra  payment  from  their  benefit  fund  ? — No, 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  same  as  anyone 
else,  but  not  to  pay  an  entrance  fee. 

1854.  This  payment  by  these  patients  is 
practically  a  part  payment? — It  is  so  at  pre- 
sent. 

1855.  It  does  not  defray  the  whole  expenses? 
— Certainly  not. 

1856.  Do  you  consider  that  it  has  as  good  an 
effect  as  can  be  produced  in  the  circumstances  ? 
— I  think  so,  because  you  see  it  is  not  a  person 
who  is  taken  suddenly  ill  who  comes  and  asks 
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for  medicine  or  relief  at  half  the  usual  charge- 
This  is  a  person  who  may  have  been  paying  this 
penny  a  week  or  fourpence  a  month  for  six 
months  previously^,  and  then  he  comes  and  gets 
the  relief. 

1857.  You  do  not  think  that  the  patient  is 
delvided  into  the  belief  that  he  is  defraying  the 
whole  cost  of  the  medical  treatment? — No;  it 
would  only  be  about  4s.  2d.  a  year  that  he 
would  subscribe.  We  are  young  at  this.  I 
think  we  have  something  like  8,000  books  out, 
and  if  we  say  that  each  book  represents  two  lives, 
that  is  16,000  lives,  at  the  present  moment  be- 
longing to  the  hospital.  That  number  is  quite 
small,  but  we  have  only  been  in  existence  a  short 
time.  The  hospital  was  a  free  hospital  till  I 
went  there,  and  we  are  trying  a  system  which  up 
to  the  present  time  is  working  well.  I  believe 
some  of  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
complain,  and  I  have  no  doubt  justly,  that  it  is 
imposed  upon  to  some  extent.  You  cannot  find 
anything  now-a-days  that  is  not. 

1858.  And  you  consider  that  it  is  far  better  to 
get  the  poor  people  to  endeavour  to  help  them- 
selves in  some  small  degree  then  to  give  them 
gratuitous  medical  attendance  ? — Yes.  If  instead 
of  these  16,000  lives  we  had  100,000,  the  money 
subscribed  would  be  a  very  considerable  amount 
towards  the  expenses,  because  the  fixed  expenses 
would  not  be  any  more.  The  cost  of  medicines 
would  increase  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
doctors  could  see  a  great  many  more  patients  than 
they  do  at  the  present  moment,  and  we  should 
get  a  much  larger  income  to  the  hospital. 

1>^59.  How  long  is  it  since  you  started  this 
provident  principle  ? — Two  years  ago,  this  is  our 
second  year.  Lord  Derby  kindly  took  the  chair 
for  us  last  week  at  our  annual  meeting.  I  ought 
to  say  that  we  do  not  let  any  single  person  join 
one  provident  society  who  earns  more  than  21s. 
a  week,  or  a  family  earning  more  than  35  s.  a 
week,  that  is  the  case  of  a  man,  wife,  and 
family. 

1860.  But  to  elicit  that  information  you  have 
to  make  very  searchinii  inquiries  ? — We  do,  and 
we  are  able  to  do  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  even 
then  we  get  abused,  because  you  can  never  get 
the  whole  truth  very  often. 

1861.  You  cannot  get  the  whole  truth  out  of 
the  poor,  you  mean  ? — It  is  most  difficult.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  think  we  are  much 
abused.  I  know  that  there  is  one  medical  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  says  that  patients  who 
have  paid  him  higher  rates  than  ours  have  left 
him  and  come  to  our  provident  society.  In  that 
case  it  affects  the  medical  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  I  think  it  would  affect  him  much 
more  if  we  were  to  make  that  hospital  entirely 
free. 

1862.  \^\^t  they  would  probably  come  to  your 
dispensary  instead  of  going  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner, because  they^  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

1863.  And  rightly  so  ;  because  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  having  first-rate  advice  there  ^ — 
Yes. 

1864.  Is  it  paying  its  way  at  present? — It  is 
not  paying  its  way ;  our  members  are  not  suflS- 
cient,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  is  the  fault  of 
the  system,  except  the  fact  that  St.  Bartholomew's 
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Chairman — continued, 
is  not  far  off  from  us,  and  the  London  is  not  tar 
off ;  and  tliere  is  the  difficulty  which  I  have 
mentioned,  that  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  things  for  nothing  do  not  care  even  to 
pay  this  fourpence  a  month.  But  we  are  very 
young,  and  it  wants  working  on  a  little  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  it  has  been  worked  on 
np  to  the  present  time.  It  is  the  first  one  of  its 
kind,  I  think,  in  London  ;  and  I  think,  consider- 
ing that  we  have  only  been  a  couple  of  years  at 
work,  and  that  >\e  have  got  16,000  lives  on  it 
who  are  willing  to  pay,  and  looking  to  the  fact 
that  our  population  ah  round  there  is  a  shifting 
population,  and  that  therefore  they  will  not  join 
us  (it  is  a  very  shifting  population  in  that  part  of 
Shoreditch,  and  that  part  of  Bethnal  Green),  we 
may  consider  that  we  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning. 

1865.  Do  you  find  the  numbers  of  your  mem- 
bers increasing  year  by  year  ? — -Yes,  and  I  think 
that  when  we  can  collect  the  pence,  when  w  e  can 
go  as  the  Prudential  Insurance  do  and  collect  at 
the  houses  the  fee  of  fourpence  a  month  instead 
of  asking  the  people  to  bring  it,  it  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  number  of 
people  who  join  us. 

1866.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  work  in 
with  the  Loudon  Hospital  ? — Not  in  this  case. 

1867.  Do  you  know  of  any  dispensary  which 
is  endeavouring  to  work  in  with  the  London 
Hospital?— That  excellent  society  with  which 
Mr.  Bousfield  is  connected  has  started  a  dispen- 
sary immediately  opposite  the  London  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  answering ;  in  fact,  I  know  it 
is  not  answering.  Mr.  Bousfield's  society  had 
one  immediately  close  to  us  before  we  started  our 
provident  plan,  and  they  had  to  shut  it  up. 

1868.  But  surely  establishing  a  provident  dis- 
pensary so  close  to  the  London  Hospital  as  that 
one,  is  like  going  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion? — I 
thought  so.  I  think  Mr.  Bousheld  thought  and 
hoped  at  the  time  he  established  it  thai  we  should 
be  able  to  get  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Hospital  to  see  the  necessity  of  identifying  that 
dispensary  with  the  hospital ;  it  is  almost  at  tlie 
doors  of  the  hospital. 

1869.  Are  there  any  men  in  the  East  End  of 
London  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  Metro- 
politan Hospital  who  are  army  pensioners?  —  ! 
should  not  think  so.  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  live  in  East  London  who  have 
made  a  little  money  and  live  in  their  own  homes, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  pensioners. 

1870.  And  you  think  those  are  the  people  who 
are  on  your  books  ? — I  think  the  jjcople  on  our 
books  are  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  are  perhaps  in  fairly  regular 
employment,  not  shifting  ;  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  that  district  is  an  extremely  shifting- 
population,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  join 
us  because  they  would  say,  "  VVe  shall  get  no 
benefit  if  we  do." 

1871.  You  do  protect  the  general  practitioner 
to  a  certain  extent,  because  I  think  you  said  that 
if  a  single  man  was  earning  21  s.,  or  a  man  with 
a  family  35  s.  a  week,  you  would  not  let  him  be 
a  member  ? — Certainly  not. 

Earl  Spencer. 

1872.  In  reference  to  this  important  question 
(69.) 
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of  your  provident  branch  of  your  hospital,  you 
stated  that  you  have  8,000  books  out,  or  16,000 
lives? — Yes,  I  give  that  from  memory  ;  I  believe 
it  is  right. 

1873.  Taking  that  for  granted,  what  is  the 
annual  income  that  you  get  from  the  money  col- 
lected ? — I  think  it  is  less  than  800/.  a  year. 
If  you  will  examine  the  secretary  you  will 
get  these  figures  correctly  from  him. 

1874.  Of  course  all  these  16,000  persons  do 
not  come  for  relief ;  what  is  the  number  out  of 
these  that  come  in  the  year  for  relief  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  but  1  will  have  it 
got  for  you. 

1875.  Do  you  expect  that  this  part  of  your 
hospital  will  pay,  provided  you  get  a  sufficient 
number  to  join  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  the  general 
hospitals  of  London  could  collect  the  balance  of 
money  required  for  their  support  from  the  people 
who  used  the  hospitals,  if  they  took  the  trouble 
to  do  it. 

1876.  rt  is  not  fair  to  say  because  one  person 
only  subscribes  a  very  small  sum  a  year,  that 
therefore  he  is  contributing  practically  nothing 
to  meet  the  charges  of  the  bed  which  he  occupies; 
because  it  is  a  provident  aff'air,  and  really  it  is 
understood  that  a  great  many  may  subscribe  who 
do  not  actually  come  and  make  use  of  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1877.  Have  you  had  any  actuarial  calculation? 
— I  felt  that  we  Avere  too  small  for  that  at  the 
present  time.  I  suggested  that  we  should  oq  on 
for  three  years  and  see  how  the  plan  worked, 
before  we  made  any  change,  because  it  was  not 
desirable  to  make  a  change  in  the  middle  of  a 
new  plan  ;  and  we  have  not  looked  into  it  yet  in 
any  way  with  regard  to  testing  how  it  is  going 
on. 

1878.  Is  there  anybody  connected  with  your 
hospital  who  could  give  us  the  number  of  those 
belonging  to  this  branch  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  treatment  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the 
secretary  could  give  you  that  information. 

1879.  Is  it  an  increasing  branch;  are  there 
more  persons  subscribing  to  it?— Yes;  and  it 
would  increase  much  more  if  we  would  collect 
the  fees  of  the  poor  people  at  their  houses 
instead  of  their  brino-ino;  the  fees  to  the  school- 
room. 

1880.  And  one  of  the  advantages  of  that  is 
that  it  is  some  check  on  those  whoo;et  o-ratuitous 
reliei,  and  in  that  way  you  would  assist  the  poor 
practitioner  among  jjatients  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  him  ? — I  think  so. 

1881.  And  you  think  that  this  system  could 
be  extended  very  largely  over  London  ? — Yes  ; 
no  doubt  it  could  be  improved.  We  do  not 
want  to  make  a  change  for  three  years;  we  have 
gone  on  now  for  two  out  of  the  three.  One 
great  change,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is 
the  change  of  collecting  the  money  instead  of 
the  people  bringing  their  money;  the  poor  people's 
time  is  so  valuable  that  they  will  not  come  out  to 
pay  their  fourpence  a  mouth;  whereas  if  we 
employed  women  to  go  round  and  collect  the 
money  we  should  get  very  much  more. 

\882.  Do  you  get  any  poor  people  stibscribing 
to  this  provident  branch  of  the  hospital,  who  live 
over  a  mile  away  from  it  ? — No,  we  do  not  allow 
Q  3  anybody 
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anybody  to  belong  to  it  who  lives  more  than  half 
a  mile  off ;  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  within 
half  a  mile,  taking  in  Bethnal-green  and  Shore- 
ditch  :  it  is  a  very  poor  district. 

1883.  Excepting  this  dispensary,  which  you 
ha\'e  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  London 
Hospital,  are  there  many  competing  hospitals 
close  to  you  ? — No,  we  are  very  fortunate  in  that 
district ;  the  German  Hospital  is  the  nearest  to 
us. 

1884.  Is  there  a  Poor  Law  hospital  ? — None 
near. 

1885.  So  that  practically  you  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  poor  Avithin  that  half-mile  radius  ? 
Yes. 

1886.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  a  good  many  people  to  subscribe  ? — I  shall 
consider  that  the  thing  will  be  a  failure  if  we  do 
not  get  50,000. 

1887.  Have  you  any  class  of  patients  free,  be- 
longing to  the  hospital  ? — The  wage,  as  a  rule,  is 
what  we  measure  by. 

1888.  You  do  not  have  any  free  at  all? — 
People  do  com.e  free  to  the  hospital  and  they  are 
seen  once,  and  then  if  they  are  people  living  in 
that  district  they  are  referred  to  the  provident 
part ;  if  living  outside  the  district,  they  are  told 
that  they  must  go  to  the  nearest  hospital  in  their 
own  district. 

1889.  But  supposing  a  person  lives  in  your 
district  and  has  come  once,  do  you  absolutely 
refuse  him  if  he  comes  again,  if  he  does  not  gub- 
sci'ibe  ? — I  think  if  it  was  not  a  case  of  saving 
life  we  should  refuse. 

1890.  But  in  a  case  of  saving  life  ? — Then  we 
should  take  him  at  once. 

1891.  Would  you  make  any  difference  for  an 
interesting  case  ?—  No  ;  we  should  take  such 
patients  to  the  hospital,  and  probably  take  some 
trouble  to  find  out  about  them,  send  to  their 
home  and  find  out  why  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  Provident  dispensary,  whether,  for  instance, 
it  was  because  they  were  going  away  for  work 
el;  evvhere. 

1892.  What  is  the  number  of  beds  that  you 
have  1 — We  have  160  beds  in  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  but  there  are  only  76  occu- 
pied. 

189.3.  Why? — Simply  because  we  are  quite 
new  ;  there  was  not  a  bed  occupied  two  years 
ago. 

1894.  You  had  not  funds  to  occupy  more  ? 
— We  had  not  any  funds  two  years  ago. 

1895.  Have  you  an  out-patient  department  ? 
—  Only  in  this  way,  that  we  have  a  staff  ol'  very 
first-rate  men  connected  "  ith  the  hospital  who 
see  these  patients,  both  those  who  casually  come 
and  those  who  are  sent  by  the  casual  department, 
and  •>  ho  see  the  in-patients. 

1896.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  beds  put  down 
at  ? — It  is  very  heavy.  I  happen  to  be  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  I 
know  the  cost  of  every  patient  in  London,  but  it 
is  very  heavy  in  our  case. 

1897.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  ;  I  only  know  it  is  very  heavy.  I  know 
as  compared  with  my  hospital,  the  London 
Hospital,  it  is  extremely  heavy,  but  that  is  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  last  year  we  had  only 
50  beds  occupied,  and  this  year  we  have  had  only 
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76,  and  yet  we  have  a  staff  for  160,  and  we  have 
to  have  our  matron  and  everything  for  a  small 
hosjntal  just  the  same  as  we  should  for  a  big  one. 
In  a  new  hospital  at  starting  your  expenses 
must  be  very  heavy,  because  your  fixed  expenses 
are  just  the  same  whether  you  have  a  large  or 
small  number  of  patients.  I  know  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  their  expenses  per 
occupied  bed  are  much  less  than  they  were  last 
year,  and  next  year  they  will  be  so  much  less 
again. 

1898.  Then,  moreover,  you  get  from  your  pro- 
vident branches  only  a  small  proportion  of  your 
total  income  ? — That  is  so.  Still  we  look  ui^on 
it  in  a  double  way  :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  for  the  poor  people,  and 
secondly,  we  believe  that  the  giving  public  are 
more  likely  to  help  us  if  they  find  that  the 
people  help  themselves. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham. 

1899.  You  said  that  no  one  ought  to  start  a 
hospital,  except  on  provident  principles  ;  would 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  hospital  entirely 
endowed  is  a  bad  thing  really  for  the  district  ? — 
I  should  think  so,  unless  it  is  proved  first  of  all 
that  it  is  really  wanted.  If  a  special  hospital  was 
started  by  a  rich  medical  man,  or  a  rich  layman 
supporting  him  in  order  to  get  him  into  practice, 
I  should  think  it  was  a  very  bad  thing. 

1900.  You  have  spoken  of  the  payment  made 
by  members  of  your  provident  dispensary  as  a 
part  payment,  and  the  chairman  asked  you 
whether  they  were  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
whole  payment,  and  you  said  no? — No,  they  are 
not. 

1901.  But  in  one  sense  it  is  the  whole  payment, 
is  it  not,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  every  person  who 
ought  to  subscribe  were  to  make  the  same  pay- 
ment, it  would  then  be  the  whole  payment  ? — 
Yes. 

1902.  You  spoke  hopefully  of  having  50,000 
lives  ? — I  should  consider  it  a  failure  if  in  a 
couple  of  years  more  we  did  not  get  them. 

1903.  That  at  4  .v.  per  annum  would  be  10,000/. 
a  year? — Yes. 

1904.  Would  the  hospital  be  self-supporting  on 
an  income  of  10,000  /.  a  year? — I  do  not  know  ; 
it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  it.  We  have 
only  160  beds,  it  being  about  the  same  size  as 
King's  and  Charing  Cross. 

1905.  It  would  go  a  long  way  towards  it,  you 
think  ? — A  long  way. 

1906.  And  that  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
minimum  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  public  vvould  pro- 
bably help  us  too  if  they  saw  us  doing  such  a 
good  work  in  a  poor  neighbourhood. 

1907.  As  to  the  limit  of  21  s.  a  week,  why  is  it 
that  you  drew  that  limit ;  have  you  satisfied 
yourselves  that  economically  or  prudentially  you 
were  right  in  doing  that  ? — We  looked  into  the 
question  of  the  wages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  we 
did  have  it,  I  think,  at  25  5.  first  of  all,  and  we 
brought  it  down  to  21  s. 

1908.  I  mean  as  to  the  prii^ciple  of  there  being 
any  limit  at  all? — If  you  do  not  have  a  limit  you 
get  persons  coming  who  are  earning  mo^e,  the 
very  fact  of  printing  this  limit  on  the  paper  and 
persons  seeing  it,  has  the  effect  of  keeping  per- 
sons who  are  earning  more  money  away. 

1909.  Is 
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1909.  Is  that  what  you  wish? — Yes;  we  do 
not  want  by  this  to  injure  the  local  j)racti- 
tioner. 

1910.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital is  a  fixed  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
not  cost  more  to  treat  a  member  who  earns  3  /.  a 
week  than  to  treat  one  who  earns  only  1  /.  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is  so. 

1911.  Tiierefore,  would  you  exclude  anyone 
from  ffettlnof  treatment  the  cost  of  which  is  a 
fixed  quantity  ?  — Only  on  the  line  that  the  hospital 
then  would  have  to  do  the  whole  work  of  the 
neighbourhood :  no  medical  man  could  live 
there, 

1912.  You  would  have,  in  fact,  to  give  more 
to  district  doctors  ? — Yes  ;  you  would  have  to 
give  more,  and  to  have  more  men. 

1913.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  find 
out  why  you  impose  a  limit  at  all ;  is  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  medical  practitioners  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
practitioners. 

1914.  You  think  ihere  would  be  no  way  of  pro- 
tecting them  sufficiently  if  you  encourage  every- 
body to  join  your  provident  branch  ? — No  ; 
except  that  1  think  the  medical  practitioners 
would  gradually  v,'in  away  from  the  hospital 
people  who  were  earning  more  to  their  own  prac- 
tice ;  they  would  say  to  them,  "  you  had  better 
come  to  us." 

Lord  Lamington. 

1915.  I  suppose  subscribei's  will  far  rather 
subscribe,  and  get  their  money's  worth  than 
not? — You  mean  provident  subscribers.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  would  ;  of  course  the  poor 
are  very  fond  of  medicine^  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that  question. 

1916.  If  they  were  well  for  two  years,  and 
were  subscribing  all  that  time,  they  would  get 
rather  disgusted,  perhaj)s — I  should  think  f  hey 
would. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

1917.  Virtually  your  sliding  scale  in  favour  of 
the  local  doctor  would  be  a  shilling  a  day,  be- 
cause at  Guy's  for  patients  who  come  a  distance 
they  charge  2  s.  a  day,  Dr.  Steele  told  us  ?■ — 
Yes. 

1918.  You  may  assume  that  they  would  not 
take  paupers  at  Guy's  at  less  than  they  could 
afi'ord  to  take  them  for,  and  the  board  of 
guardians  in  such  a  case  pay  Guy's  2  s.  a  day, 
we  were  told? — Is  there  not  some  Poor  Law  order 
that  prevents  their  paying  more  than  a  certain 
amount? 

1919.  Dr.  Steele  told  us  they  took  them  at 
that  ratp  ? — But  I  should  think  they,  being  regu- 
lated by  the  Poor  Law,  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
do  not  allow  the  guardians  to  pay  more  than  a 
certain  amount. 

1920.  You  laid  down  something  like  a  general 
principle  in  regard  to  the  payment  to  be  taken 
Irom  a  patient  for  medical  relief;  you  would 
encourage  those  who  when  well  made  payments 
towards  sickness,  but  you  would  discourage  those 
who  being  sick  paid  ever  so  small  a  sum  towards 
their  maintenance  ? — There  is  no  providence  in 
that. 

(09.) 


Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

1921.  Therefore  your  plan  is  a  provident 
one  ? — It  is  the  only  provident  one.  There  is 
such  an  immense  diflerence  really  between  paying, 
both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  only  paying 
when  you  are  ill. 

Chairman. 

1922.  I  do  not  think  you  told  us  how  this 
hospital  was  managed  ? — There  is  a  committee, 
and  that  is  chosen  by  the  governors.  We  are 
going  to  try  and  make  it  more  popular,  to  try 
and  get  representatives ;  to  try  and  get  the 
persons  who  assure,  who  belong  to  it,  to  send  their 
representatives  on  to  the  committee,  and  part  of 
our  scheme  is  to  invite  them,  when  we  have  got 
a  sufficient  number,  to  meet  in  their  four 
districts  and  to  elect  representatives  on  the 
committee. 

Earl  Lauderdale. 

1923.  Is  this  metropolitan  hospital  a  self- 
supporting  hospital  ? — It  is  not  self-supporting. 

1924.  How  does  it  de'-ive  its  funds? — It  gets 
funds  from  subscriptions  like  all  other  hospitals. 

1925.  Are  any  of  these  160  beds  reserved  for 
payment? — A  few  of  them,  but  not  payment 
that  is  charged  when  they  come  in.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  none  are  reserved  for 
payment,  but  in  the  case  of  a  person  coming  to 
the  hospital  with  a  bad  ailment,  we  ascertain 
whether  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  if  they  can 
we  ask  them  to  pay. 

1926.  You  do  not  absolutely  reserve  any  beds 
for  such  persons  ? —  No,  not  yet. 

Lord  Thring. 

1927.  Your  system  is  a  capital  one  for  the 
very  poor,  but  have  you  anything  to  suggest  for 
the  class  next  above  them,  because  "  poverty  " 
is  a  relative  term  ;  a  man  who  earns  more  than 
21  s.  a  week  may,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
family,  be  very  much  poorer  than  a  man  who 
earns  only  21  s.  a  week  ? — The  secretary,  who 
will  furnish  you  with  what  you  ask  for,  will  show 
you  that  we  contemplate  reserving  certain  beds 
for  persons  who  will  pay  the  whole  cost  or  a 
portion  of  the  cost. 

1928.  Might  you  not  also  make  a  provident 
association  for  the  people  above  the  poor  on  a 
higher  scale? — I  think  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

1929.  Can  they  ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  man 
who  belongs  to  your  Provident  Society  gets 
very  much  better  advice  than  the  man  imme- 
diately above  him,  or  the  man  still  above  him 
again,  who  goes  to  the  local  practitioner  ? — You 
know  it  is  the  poor  who  aiemore  cared  for  than 
anybody  else. 

1930.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  can  sug- 
gest any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
relatively  quite  as  poor?  —  No,  we  have 
never  tried  anything  of  the  kind ;  we  have 
thought  out  the  matter  for  the  poor  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

1931.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  think 
it  objectionable  to  have  a  hospital  at  which 
people  may  have  beds  by  paying  ? — On  the 
contrary,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  the  poor 
people  having  beds,   I  do  not  think  you  would 
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Lord  Thring — continued. 

have  a  right  to  give  beds  to  the  class  above  if 
they  would  keep  out  the  poor  ;  if  there  was  not 
room  for  both  you  ought  to  take  the  poor. 

1932.  That  means  that  the  class  above  pay  not 
only  for  the  immediate  cost  but  also  towards  the 
establishment? — 1  think  financially  it  would  be  a 
capital  thing  to  do,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would 
be  justified  in  a  hospital  where  you  have  limited 
funds,  and  for  v.'hich  subscriptions  are  taken  to 
fill  the  beds,  in  allowing  them  to  be  occupied  by 
the  class  above. 

1933.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  a 
hospital  scheme  where  the  higher  classes  of  the 
poor  might  pay  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  great 
want. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1934.  The  limit  is  a  wage  of  21  s.  for  a  single 
man  or  35  s.  for  a  man  with  a  family  ?- — Yes. 

1935.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  might  be 
earning  22  s.,  23  s.,  or  24  a  week,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  illness  in  his  family  and  had  paid 
his  doctor's  bill,  he  would  be  excluded  from  your 
provident  dispensary,  and  yet  he  might  be  less 
able  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  himself 
than  a  man  who  had  21  s.  a  week  and  no  sickness 
in  his  family  ? — We  should  take  the  average  ;  if 
a  man  had  been  out  of  work,  if  he  had  been 
having  25  s.,  and  had  been  out  of  work  several 
weeks,  and  his  wages  only  came  to  21  s.  on  the 
average,  we  should  take  the  average  just  as  in 
the  school  board,  who  take  the  average  of  six 
months. 

1936.  My  question  did  not  relate  to  the 
average  wage,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  man  re- 
ceiving a  regular  wage  above  21s.  may  have  had 
expenses  coimected  with  illness  in  his  family  so 
large  that  at  a  given  moment  he  might  be  poorer 
than  the  man  who  had  21  s.  a  week  and  was 
allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  dispensary  ;  what 
would  become  of  that  man  ? —  He  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  come  in. 

1937.  Would  he  ?  -I  think  so;  I  think  if  we 
found,  on  making  inquiry,  a  poor  clerk  who  had 
been  liavmg  a  lot  of  sickness  in  his  family  and 
could  not  pay  his  doctor's  bill  any  more,  though 
his  wages  were  beyond  the  limit  in  the  average, 
we  should  say,  we  shall  not  ask  any  questions. 

1938.  Are  there  what  are  called  medical  clubs 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 


Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

1939.  Have  they  any  relation  to  your 
hospital  ? — We  hope  they  will ;  we  are  full  of 
thought  at  the  present  moment  about  it,  because 
one  of  those  four  doctors  is  a  doctor  of  several 
large  benefit  societies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  amalgamated ;  the  fact  is,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  benefit  societies,  because 
they  would  get  the  run  of  the  hospital,  that  by 
being  amalgamated  thej'  should  belong  to  our 
Provident  ^Society,  and  then  a  man  would  have 
rhe  advantage  of  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
hospital,  and  being  taken  care  of,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  at  his  OAvn  home. 

Earl  Spencer. 

1940.  He  would  be  treated  at  home  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then,  if  necessary,  be  taken  in 
to  the  hospital  ? —Yes  ;  a  man  Avho  belonged  to 
a  benefit  society  would  be  a  very  proper  case  to 
come  to  a  hos|)ital. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

1941.  Or  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  the  club  might  report 
to  your  hospital,  "  This  is  not  a  case  that  can  be 
attended  to  at  home,"  and  then  you  would  take 
it  into  your  hospital  ? — ^Yes. 

1942.  That  you  would  regard  as  very  desir- 
able ? — Most  desirable  ;  you  see,  that  means  that 
the  local  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood 
attending  the  benefit  society  or  the  provident 
dis2:)ensarv'  would  be  able  to  recommend  the  case 
for  the  hospital  which  at  the  present  moment  he 
cannot  do  ;  the  two  things  would  then  work 
together. 

Chairman. 

1943.  Yon  said  there  were  four  medical 
practitioners  in  your  hospital  that  you  paid  100/. 
a  year  to  ,•  is  that  the  staff? — No,  that  is  not  the 
staff ;  the  staff  of  the  hospital  would  consider 
themselves  superior  to  those  four  in  their 
position. 

1944.  Then  what  are  the  other  gentlemen,  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  ;  are  they  paid  or  honorary  ? 
— They  are  honorary  ;  it  is  just  the  same  at  our 
small  hospital  as  at  the  general  hospitals ;  they 
divide  the  beds  among  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  BRUCE  CLARKE,: 

is  Examined, 

Chainnau. 

1945.  You  are  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1946.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  posi- 
tion ? — Nearly  seven  years. 

1947.  And  are  you  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — Yes, 

1948.  In  what  particular  direction  do  your 
duties  lie  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — I  have  to  go 
down  there  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  for  the 
pnr})0se  really  of  sorting  the  casualty  patients 
that  come  there,  the  surgical  casualty  patients. 
There  are  two  of  us  there  at  present  on  the  sur- 
gical side,  myself  and  my  next  senior  colleague. 

1949.  Is  he  a  surgeon  or  physician  ? — He  is  a 
surgeon  too. 

1950.  Then  what  is  the  process;  will  you 
explain  it  to  us  ? — Every  morning  one  of  us  takes 
either  the  males  or  the  females  ( we  generally 
take  a  week  about ;  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  us),  and  wc  take  in  our  hands  a  certain 
number  of  what  are  called  uut-patients'  cards, 
and  we  go  round  and  ask  each  patient  w."- at  is  the 
matter  with  him.  We  have,  in  addition  to  that, 
a  little  box  or  room  into  wdiich  we  can  send  any 
case  at  once  about  which  there  is  any  doubt,  so 
that  they  can  get  undressed,  and  save  us  :i  little 
time  in  order  that  u  e  may  find  out  whether  there 
is  any  serious  ailment  or  not. 

1951.  Then  do  you  sift  the  casualties  from 
what  are  known  as  out-patients  ?— Yes  ;  the  more 
serious  cases  are  given  these  letters,  and  they  be- 
come out-patients.  We  usually  give  out  about 
25  letters  a  day  between  us. 

1952.  And  what  proportion  would  the  casual- 
ties bear  to  the  out-patients  as  a  rule  ? — I  should 
think  there  would  be  at  least  five  or  six  times  as 
many  casualties  as  out  })atieuts. 

1953.  Perh  aps  you  will  define  casualties? — 
The  term  casualty  is  used  in  two  senses:  1.  The 
casualty  department  is  that  to  which  all  patients 
apply  in  the  first  instance  (with  the  exception  of 
a  tew  who  are  admitted  direct  into  the  hospital). 

(69.) 


:.B.,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
as  follows  : 

Chairman-  —  continued. 
From  these  patients  which  come  to  the  casualty 
department  are  selected  both  the  in-patieuts  and 
out-patients.  2.  The  residue  of  less  serious  cases 
which  remain  after  the  in-patients  and  out- 
patients have  been  selected  are  termed ''casualty 
patients." 

1954.  Then  a  casualty  may  become  an  out- 
patient ? — May  become  an  out-patient  or  an  in- 
patient. 

1955.  Then  supposing  amongst  these  casualties 
you  get  hold  of  somebody  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  what  do  you  ? — Then  we  refer  it  to  our 
physician's  colleague  at  once. 

1956.  What  becomes  of  the  patient? — I  am 
not  certain  that  I  can  tell  you.  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  factj  he  is  not  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
because  we  do  not  take  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 
I  believe  he  goes  to  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  hospitals,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

1957.  In  the  meantime  while  you  are  sending 
for  the  physician  what  becomes  of  ihe  patient? 
— As  a  rule  he  is  sent  over  at  once  to  the  phy- 
sician's room  ;  the  physician  has  a  room  just  as 
Ave  have,  and  usually  J  send  over  the  porter  to 
see  if  the  room  is  vacant,  and  if  it  is  I  say,  "  Take 
that  patient  over  at  once  till  Dr.  So-and-so  is 
ready  to  see  him  " ;  it  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
minutes,  perhaps  not  so  long. 

1958.  And  after  the  physician  has  found  out 
that  he  has  got  scarlet  fever,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  the  person  has  been  sent  off"  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  institution,  I  sup- 
pose other  patients  are  liable  to  go  into  that 
room? — It  is  possible  that  they  miglit,  unques- 
tionably. 

1959.  A.nd  Avould  there  not  be  o-reat  danger  of 
infection  ?  —  Certainly  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  congregation  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
there  is  a  danger  of  infection  ;  it  is  minimised, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  danger. 

1960.  You  cannot  very  well  prevent  it 
perhaps  in  a  large  out-patient  department,  but 
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Chairman —  continued, 
doe?  not  it  appear  that  sending  such  a  patient 
into  a  room  which  must  be  occupied  afterwards, 
by  other  persons  is  rather  a  premium  on  spread- 
iuo;  infection  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  what  woukl 
ha^jpen  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.    It  it  were 

0,  jsolutely  certain  at  first  sii^ht  that  iL  was  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever,  I  should  at  once  call  the  physi- 
cian, and  leave  him  to  deal  with  the  matter  ;  but 
with  res;ard  to  a  case  of  smallpox,  for  example, 
that  being  the  case  which  we  should  take  most 
care  of,  the  patient  is  at  once  put  into  a  room 
down  stairs  and  never  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
building  till  an  ambulance  is  got.  I  can  speak 
}  ositively  about  that,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

1961.  And  cases  of  diphtheria  ? — I  so  seldom- 
see  a  case  of  diphtheria  that  I  could  not  personally 
answer  that. 

1962.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  within  your 
knowledge,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  general  wards  of  the  hos- 
pitals ? — Unquestionably  in  some  cases  there  are. 
V\'e  separate  them  in  St.  Bartholomew's  from  the 
general  patients. 

1963.  But  in  some  cases  they  are  not  separated 
till  they  have  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  per- 
formed ? — No,  that  is  so. 

1964.  Then  so  far  for  the  sifting  of  the  pa- 
tients :  do  you  also  treat  patients  — As  a  rule 
I  scarcely  treat  anybody  individually  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  that  time  wlien  1  am  down  there,  in  the 
morning  between  nine  and  ten,  I  scarcely  treat 
anybody. 

1965.  Your  duty  is  merely  to  separate  the 
casualties  from  the  out-patients  ? — To  sift  and 
send  them,  to  their  proper  departments. 

1966.  Do  you  ever  treat  the  patients  in  the 
out-patient  department? — I  treat  patients  at 
other  times  of  the  day  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  casualty  department ;  I  do  nothing  but  sort 
tliem  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

■.  '1967,  Your  treatment  of  patients  has  not  any- 
■  tl  ing  to  do  with  the  out-patient  department,  as 
a  I'ufe? — No;  as  I  become  more  senior,  I  shall 
h:ive   out-patients  in  the  same  hospital;  I  am  - 
really  sending  patients  now  to  my  seniors. 

1968.  We  have  hatl  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as 
to  the  clinical  cases ;  you  can  speak  about  what 
becomes  of  the  casualties? — The  casualties  are 
referred  by' me  to  the  house  surgeon  at  once; 

1.  e.  those  which  are  not  out-patients  are  sent  on  to 
be  treated  at  once. 

1969.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  patients  who  are  treated  in  an  hour  ?— As  a 
rule,  I  suppose  we  get  through  50  or  60  in  an 
hour.  There  are  plenty  of  workers  ;  some  40  or  50 
people  altogether  who  are  treating  patients. 

1970.  And  how  many  officers  would  be  assist- 
ino-  at  the  inspection  and  treatment  of  these  out- 
patients?— There  would  be  10  house  surgeons 
and  assistant  house  surgeons,  and  under  them 
A'ould  be  about  40  dressers  working  under  their 
superintendence. 

1971.  So  that  when  we  hear  that  60  patients 
are  examined  in  an  hour,  it  by  no  means  signi- 
fies that  they  all  pass  through  the  hands  of  one 
medical  man?— Most  certainly  not,  as  far  as  St. 
Bartholomew's  goes. 


Chairinan — -continued. 

1972.  And  therefore  the  idea  that  each  patient 
would  only  have  about  a  minute's,  or  perhaps 
less,  attention,  is  an  erroneous  one  ? — Certainly, 
as  far  as  the  surgical  cases  go,  absolutely. 

1973.  You  have  mentioned  the  "dresser"; 
will  you  explain  what  is  a  dresser?— A  dresser 
is  a  student  who  has  passed  his  examluation  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  is  not  yet  a  fully 
qualified  medical  man. 

1974.  What  part  do  they  take  ? — As  a  rule,  a 
house-surgeon  has  a  box  10  or  12  feet  square 
allotted  to  him,  and  while  he  is  in  there  six  or 
seven  cases  may  come  in  at  once,  and  he  will 
rapidly  inspect  them,  and  say  to  the  dresser : 
"  This  is  obviously  a  case  that  you  see  ought  to 
be  put  up,"  or  tell  him  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted ;  and  while  one  sets  this  one  to  work  at 
this,  he  will  set  another  to  work  at  that, and  so  om. 

1975.  Then  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that 
these  dressers  or  students  are  always  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  a  man  of  experience  ?— Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  points  we  most  absolutely  in- 
sist upon.  If  I  should  happen  to  go  and  find 
that  the  house  surgeon  had  turned  his  back  for 
a  minute  or  two  I  should  say  to  the  dresser, 
"  Now  you  must  wait  till  the  house  surgeon 
comes  back  again."  That  sort  of  thing  very 
rarely  happens ;  but  that  is  part  of  my  duty  to 
see  to  that. 

1976.  And  therefore  you  think  it  improbable 
that  students,  on  their  own  authority,  would  see 
patients  as  far  as  supervision  can  prevent  it? 
As  far  as  supervision  can  prevent  it  it  is  im 
possible. 

1977.  Do  a  great  number  of  these  casualties 
suflTer  from  very  trivial  ailments  ? — A  certain 
number.  1  have  known  people  come  with 
blisters  on  their  hands  after  rowing,  and  with 
very  slight  cuts  on  the  finger  tliat  most  people 
would  bind  up  with  their  handkerchiefs  and 
think  nothing  more  about,  or  with  slight  sprains; 
or  somebody  who  has  slipped  down  in  tlie  street 
comes  to  see  whether  he  has  sustained  anj-  injury. 
Still  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
large  proportion  of  those  cases. 

1978.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  each  sur- 
geon hns  a  small  box  where  he  saw  patients. 
Now^  in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  female 
patients  is  there  a  nurse  patient  ? — Always. 

1979.  And  of  course  in  some  cases  there  are 
students  present,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1980.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  house  physician, 
the  senior  man,  to  see  that  this  examination  is 
carried  on  with  decorum  ? — Certainly  ;  whoever 
undertakes  the  examination  would  naturally  be 
responsible  for  that. 

1981.  And  supposing  some  complaint  were 
lodged  by  a  female  about  the  way  in  which  the 
examination  was  conducted  that  would  occur 
then  ;  would  she  make  it  to  the  house  physician  ? 
— I  do  not  suppose  she  Avould  prol)ably  make  it 
to  him  ;  she  would  probably  make  it  in  the  office, 
then  they  would  make  inquiries  at  once. 

1982.  And  see  how  far  her  statement  was 
correct? — Yes;  but  we  always  make  it  a  rule 
never,  under  any  circuuistances,  to  examine  any 
femak'  excepting  some  other  person  is  present,  so 
that  there  should  always  be  a  witness  present,  and, 

almost 
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almost  invariably,  there  is  a  uurse  present.  I 
might  practically  say  invariably 

1983.  And  a  class  of"  students  as  well  ? — As  a 
rule  we  do  not  have  the  whole  class  ;  perhaps 
there  is  only  one  student  present  out  of  the  lot. 

1984.  Are  these  females  ever  examined  under 
anaesthetics  ? — Yes. 

1985.  -Do  they  require  to  make  a  demand  for 
that? — It  rests  really  with  the  doctor,  whether 
he  considers  it  necessary  or  not. 

1986.  Have  you  got  any  statistics  of  surgical 
casualty  cases  treated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — I 
took  at  random  a  couj)le  of  weeks  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  I  found  that  619  males  applied, 
and  257  females  applied  in  seven  day  at  the 
surgical  casualty  department ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  names  were  entered  in  the  casualty  book. 

1987.  And  then,  after  that,  some  of  them  be- 
come in-patients  or  out-patients?  —  Yes,  in- 
patients or  out-patients. 

1988.  They  are  called  casualties,  are  they  not, 
till  they  become  out  patients  ? — Yes,  till  they  be- 
come out-patients.    {Pide  1953.) 

1989.  Do  the  number  of  men  who  o;o  to  these 
casualty  departments  exceed  the  number  of 
women  ? — Always,  as  far  as  the  number  of  sur- 
gical cases  go,  and  tlie  reverse  as  far  as  the 
medical. 

1990.  Do  you  consider  that  a  great  number  of 
people  go  to  the  out-patient  de[)artment  of  the 
hospital  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  treat- 
ment?— There  are  a  certain  number,  but  there  are 
very  few. 

1991.  Is  there  any  system  of  inquiry  into 
their  circumstances  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  man 
specially  placed  there  by  the  governors  at  the 
door,  and  if  he  sees  any  person  whom  he  has 
reason  to  believe  from  their  dress  or  general 
demeanour  to  be  a  sort  of  person  who  ought  to 
be  able  to  pay,  he  takes  their  name  and  address, 
and  I  believe  actually  visits  the  place  where 
they  live  and  makes  full  inquiries. 

1992.  But  still,  after  all  said  and  done.,  any  in- 
ference from  the  dress  or  demeanour  of  the 
patient  may  be  erroneous? — I  agree,  it  may  be 
most  erroneous. 

1993.  So  far,  that  test  is  of  very  little  value  ? — 
Comparatively  small  value. 

1994.  But  in  anv  case,  I  suppose  first  treat- 
ment is  given  before  inquiry  is  made? — We 
always  give  treatment  if  a  person  is  ill  :  that  is 
the  rule. 

1995.  And  then,  after  that,  the  inquiry 
would  be  made,  and  if  the  person  were  found  to  be 
a  fit  case  for  treatmen  the  would  be  treated? — Yes. 

1996.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  sj^stem  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  of  seeing  out-patients  or  casual- 
ties in  the  evening? — Not  that  I  knoAv  of. 

1997.  I  suppose  that  you  have  heard  com-- 
plaints  of  people  who  have  had  to  lose  a  day's 
work  in  order  to  come  to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

1998.  Would  such  a  course   be  practicable 
there  ? — 1  thitik  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

1999.  1  suppose  for  one  reason,  because  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  hospital  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  the  medical  men  at  that 
time  ? — That  would,  no  doubt,  be  one  reason. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  a 
patient  complain  of  the  difficulty.  The  majority 
of  them  are  iiassed  rapidly  through  the  casualty 
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department,  and  those  who  become  out-patients 
are  probably  too  ill  to  be  able  to  go  to  work  at  all- 
2000.  Then  patients  do  not  have  to  wait  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  as  far  as  you  know,  for 
periods  of  time,  like  five  and  six  hours? — Most 
certainly  not :  as  a  rule,  the  majority  of  the 
cases  I  should  think  are  are  attended  to  in  20 
minutes  {\  can  only  speak  generally)  on  an 
average,  even  in  the  morning  when  we  are  hard 
at  work. 

_  2001.  Your  casualty  department  opens  at 
nine  o'clock,  you  told  us? — The  casualty  de- 
partment opens  at  nine  ;  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment opens  at  12. 

2002. ^  Supposing  a  casualty  case  has  become  an 
out-patient  would  he  have  to  wait  till  12  o'clock 
before  he  could  be  seen  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment ? — As  a  rule,  if  he  is  not  very  seriously 
ill ;  and  he  is  almost  sure  not  to  be  :  that  is  to 
say,  not  so  as  to  demand  immediate  treatment, 
I  put  it  to  him  that  he  caa  go  either  that  day  or 
three  days  hence,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  wait. 

2003.  The  attendance  at  the  casualty  depart- 
ment, which  I  take  it,  is  the  first  step  of  all,  is 
absolutely  free  ? — Yes,  absolutely  free. 

2004.  There  is  no  letter  necessary  for  that?  

No  ;  that  is  not  quite  correct.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  have  the  right  of  givino;  a  certain 
number  of  letters,  and  patients  who  have  got  one 
of  these  letters  often  look  upon  them  almost  as  a 
joke.  H  anybody  comes  with  a  Lord  Mayor's 
letter  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  nothino;  much 
the  matter  with  him. 

2005.  As  a  rule,  what  is  the  class  of  person 
who  comes  with  one  of  these  letters? — Very  often 
it  is  a  tramp  who  has  got  nothing  very  particular 
the  matter  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  object  in  anybody  getting  a  letter,  and 
patients  know  this,  but  some  have  a  notion,  I 
suppose,  that  they  will  be  better  attended  to  if 
they  have  a  letter  of  that  sort. 

2006.  Anybody  can  come  to  this  hospital  ; 
have  you  had  cases  of  private  patients  who  have 
endeavoured  to  get  medical  advice  at  the  hos- 
pital?—Not  so  far  as  1  knoAv  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, but  on  several  occasions,  from  time  to 
time,  patients  have  said  to  me,  when  I  have  been 
giving  my  advice  to  them,  that  they  have  seen  so 
and  so,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  hospital,  or 
that  of  some  other  medical  adviser  who  saw  them 
at  a  hospital. 

2007.  When  you  were  visiting  them  as  a 
private  practitioner,  you  mean  ? — ^ Yes,  usually  at 
my  own  huuse.  Patients  have  come  to  my 
house,  and  when  I  have  given  my  opinion,  they 
have  several  times  said  that  they  have  obtained 
a  similar,  or  a  contrary  opinion  at  such  and  such 
a  hospital. 

2008.  Which  they  have  had  without  paying  a 
fee  ? — Presumably  so. 

2009.  Then  does  this  system  of  out  patients 
interfere  very  much  with  the  practice  of  private 
practitioners?--!  have  had  people  complain  to 
me  from  time  to  time  ;  doctors  I  have  met  in 
consultation  have  made  a  sort  of  general  state- 
ment, that  they  consider  it  interferes  with  their 
work,  and  they  have  mentioned  cases  that  they 
know  had  gone  to  the  hospital. 

2010.  Then  I  suppose  those  would  be  the 
class  of  practitioners  who  would  treat  the  very 
poorest  class   of  patients  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is 
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chiefly  those  practitioners   who  feel    the  diffi- 
culty. 

2011.  Chargino-  a  shilling  a  visit,  or  less? — 
Hardly  as  low  down  as  that ;  people  who  are 
getting  five  shillings  a  visit  or  more,  very  often 
find  that  their  patients  go  to  the  hospital. 

2012.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  all  classes  to  the 
hospitals  might  be  avoided?  Tarn  afraid  lam 
hardly  prepared  to  suggest  any  plan,  unless  it  is 
some  gigantic  system  of  registration  and  finding 
out  exactly  what  a  person's  circumstances  are. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  this  :  that  as  a  rule 
when  a  case  is  sent  up  by  a  medical  man  (because  a 
certain  number  of  the  cases  are  sent  to  individual 
members  of  the  hospital  staff),  it  is  some  safe- 
guard that  the  case  is  a  fair  one  for  medical  treat- 
ment, and  also  for  hospital  treatment,  so  far  as 
their  pockets  go. 

2013.  Were  you  ever  attached  to  a  dispen- 
sary ? — No. 

2014.  Then  the  whole  of  your  experience  has 
been  at  St.  Bartholomew's  'i — No,  I  am  also 
surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital  at  the 
present  time. 

2015.  What  is  the  West  London  Hospital  ? — 
A  general  hospital  at  Hammersmith. 

2016.  A  general  hospital  without  a  school  ? — 
Yes,  without  a  school. 

2017.  Has  it  a  very  large  out-patient  depart- 
ment?— It  has  a  large  out-patient  department, 
but  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what 
the  numbers  are. 

2018.  VYas  that  previous  to  your  being  at 
St.  Bartholomew's? — No,  I  am  there  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  well ;  I  go  there  twice  a  week 
regularly. 

2019.  Now  with  regard  to  the  class  of  people 
that  go  to  that  hospital,  is  it  better  than  the 
class  that  goes  to  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes,  I 
should  s;iy  it  was  :  it  is  drawn  mainly  from  I  he 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospital. 

2020.  That  is  a  general  hospital,  and  that  is 
practically  on  all-fours  with,  and  tlie  same  as 
St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes,  precisely  the  same  as 
far  as  the  arrangements  for  patients  are  con- 
cerned, excepting  that  there  they  have  to  get 
letters. 

2021.  From  governors  or  subscribers? — From 
governors  or  subscribers  :  and  only  urgent  cases 
are  admitted  at  once. 

2022.  Then  do  you  turn  nway  people  whose 
cases  you  do  not  consider  suflSciently  severe  ?• — 
No  ;  I  mean  only  urgent  cases  would  be  admitted 
without  letters. 

2023.  Then  you  would  turn  away  a  certain 
number  of  patients? — If  a  patient  comes  some- 
one says  to  him,  "I  advise  you  to  go  away  and 
get  a  letter,"  and  very  often  the  secretary  knows 
some  one  who  has  a  letter  to  give  away. 

2024.  Then  in  that  case  the  letters  are  a  check 
upon  indiscriminate  admission  ?  — Yes,  undoubt- 
edly they  are. 

2025.  And  the  rule  at  that  hospital  is  pretty 
strictly  adhered  to  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Earl  Cat  heart. 

2026.  There  are,  I  find,  16,522  out-patients 
at  the  West  London  Hospital ;  have  you  any 
experience  in  regard  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
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ment  there  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, but  I  am  so  no  longer  ;  now  I  only  see 
in-patients. 

2027.  Then  would  your  evidence  with  regard 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  apply  also  to  the  West 
London  Hospital ;  is  it  much  the  same  system 
that  is  followed  tliere?— Yes;  much  the  same 
system. 

Lord  Thring. 

2028.  About  giving  antesthetics  when  ex- 
amining female  patients,  I  suppose  they  are  given 
chiefly  where  medically  required,  not  where  it 
would  save  the  feeliugs  of  the  patient? — As  a 
rule  with  regard  to  out-patients  where  the 
anaesthetic  is  given  it  is  medically  required. 
When  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  no  doul)t 
it  is  often  given  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  ])a- 
tient. 

2029.  You  would  in  a  case  where  thei-e  was  a 
large  assemblage  of  students,  give  an  anesthetic 
merely  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  ])atient  ? — We 
always  take  care  that  there  never  is  a  large  as- 
semblage of  students  merely  to  witness  an 
examination. 

2030.  In  operations  they  give  it  ibr  both 
reasons  ?— Yes. 

2031.  Would  a  nurse  have  a  right  to  complain 
if  she  thought  there  was  any  impropriety  or  any 
unnecessary  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  the 
female  patients? — Certainly,  she  would  have  a 
right  to  complain. 

2032.  To  the  house  surgeon  ? — Either  to  the 
houie  sui'geon  or  the  authorities  of  the  hospital. 
I  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

Chairman. 

2033.  Have  you  seen  the  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  relating  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospitals? — Yes,  I  have. 

2034.  And  can  you  suggest  any  wav  in  which 
a  re- organisation  might  be  made  of  the  medical 
charities  of  London  — I  am  afraid  I  really  have 
not  thought  of  any  definite  scheme  by  which  it 
could  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
observations  to  offer  on  that  point.  It  was 
rather  in  reference  to  giving  evidence  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  that  exist  that  I  came  forward. 

Earl  Cadogan, 

2035.  Llay  I  ask  you  Avhy  you  signed  the 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Avhat  your  main 
object  was  in  doing  so? — Because  I  though  that 
in  the  first  place  a  certain  number  of  cases  came  to 
the  hospital  with  trivial  ailments,  andalso  because 
I  thought  there  was  a  very  wide-spread  feeling 
that  patients  came  who  were  able  to  pay  ,  and! 
thought  it  v/as  my  duty  really  to  give  evidence 
as  far  as  possible  as  to  the  exact  state  of  things, 
as  I  havi'  a  large  experience  in  the  matter  per-, 
sonally,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

2036.  That  is  an  answer  as  to  why  you  wish 
to  give  evidence  ;  it  is  hardly  au  answer  to  the 
question  why  you  signed  the  petition.  Was  it 
because  it  because  you  thought  that  the  general 
system  of  management  of  the  metropolitan  hos-, 
pitals  required  revision  and  examination? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2037.  You  consider  it  in  general  defective? — 
Not  in  general,  defective,  only  in  some  particulars. 

2038.  But  you  have  no  special  suggestions  to 

offer, 
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offer,  or  any  subject  to  which  you  \vi<h  specially 
to  direct  our  attention  ?—  No,  I  have  none. 

2039.  It  is  merely  a  general  wish  to  see  the 
whole  system  examined  into?  --Yes,  that  ex- 
presses my  feeling. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudlei(/h. 

2040.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  liow  the  num- 
ber of  unnecessary  out-patients  might  be  limited? 
— I  have  no  other  plan  to  suggest,  excepting 
this ;  those  cases  that  are  recommended  by 
medical  men  as  a  rule  are  most  suitable,  if  ii,  were 
possible  to  carry  out  that  plan  and  require  cases 
to  come  with  the  recommendation  of  their  own 
medical  man,  I  tliink  tliat  would  be  satisfactory 
so  far  as  it  o-oes  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  hardlv 
meet  the  dilKculty  entirelj^. 

2041.  It  would  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  sys- 
tem than  the  present,  you  think?— Than  the  pre- 
sent certainly. 

Lord  I.uinin(ito)i . 

2042.  If  providenL  dispensaries  were  estab- 
lished would  that  tend  to  reduce  the  number? — 
I  think  possibly  provident  dispensaries  in  connec- 
tion with  a  hospital  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  that  way. 

Earl  Cdthvurt. 

2043.  If  your  Hanunersmith  patients  had  to 
come  to  St.  Bartholomew's  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly in  conveniejit  to  those  patients? — Yes,  it 
would. 

2044.  And  in  tlie  same  manner  if  the  South 
London  people  had  not  a  liospital  near  to  them 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  them  to 
have  to  come  to  a  general  hospital  at  Hammer- 
smith ? — Yes  ;  but  not  unfrequently  I  find  a 
patient  coming  to  our  hospital  from  a  place 
where  there  is  a  hospital  much  nearer  to  him, 
because  they  prefer  to  go  to  Hammersmith,  or  St. 
Bartholomew's,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  often 
say  to  me  that  they  believe  the  hospital  under- 
stands their  constitution. 

2045.  That  must  be  the  exception  ;  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  better  for  the  pour  to  have  a 
hospital  near  to  their  own  liomes  ? — ^Yes;  cer- 
tainly, but  a  large  proportion  would  not  use  it, 
bat  would  go  to  a  far  hospital. 

Earl      Kimherhy . 

2046.  Is  itnotthe  case  that  no  part  of  London  is 
very,  from  ftir  any  general  Londoii  hospital  as  com- 
pared with  the  rural  districts? — -Undoubtedly. 

Loi'd  Tlirinc/. 
2046.  A  ^nan  who  has  broken  his  leg  does  not 
come  a  great  distance  to  a  hospital,  does  he  ? — 
Sometimes  the  leg  is  put  up  temporarily,  and  he 
is  £ent  in  that  way  ;  it  is  very  few  accidents 
that  come  from  a  great  distance.  There  are 
people  who  ai-e  seriously  ill,  who  come  up  from 
the  country  ;  I  have  kno"'n  people,  for  example, 
come  up  regularly  from  Hertford,  where  there  is 
a  very  good  hospital,  and  where  the  medical 
men  are  very  good  :  yet  they  will  come  up  regu- 
larly and  be  attended  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
liospital. 

Chnirman. 

2048.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  you  have  a  very 
large  casualty  and  out-patient  department  ? — 
Very  large. 
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2049.  Is  it  ever  so  tremendously  numeroua 
that  it  practically  clogs  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem?—I  would  not  say  that:  we  sometimes  get 
little  hitches,  but  I  cannot  say  that  w«  have  had 
any  actual  difficulty  in  carrying  the  matter 
through.  In  the  time  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
we  were  hard  pressed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

2050.  Do  you  put  on  other  assistants  at  such 
times? — No,  there  are  generally  other  officers 
about  the  hospital,  and  you  get  them  to  come  and 
help  you.  Under  these  circumstances  I,  for 
example,  should  take  to  treating  a  certain  number 
of  patients,  which  in  the  ordinarv  wav  I  do  not 
usually  do,  simply  to  get  over  a  difficulty. 

2051.  Here  is  a  statement  which  we  had  made 
to  us  only  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy  ; 
it  was  in  reference  to  a  child  who  had  been 
treated  by  an  inexperienced  surgeon,  and  had 
been  improperly  treated,  and  the  question  was 
put  at  No.  804  :  "  Have  you  any  other  cases"? 
and  the  answer  was,  "  I  have  no  other  cases  that 
I  myself  have  personally  seen,  but  there  are  a 
large  number  of  cases  going  into  the  genei'al 
treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  legs  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  cases  of  that  kind,  which  cannot 
receive  proper  attention  when  being  seen  at  the 
rate  of  60  cases  an  hour,  which  seems  to  be 
necessary  -.vhere  the  out-patient  departments  are 
so  overcrowded  as  they  are."  Now  you  deny 
that  that  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  case, 
to  say  that  60  cases  are  seen  in  an  hour  by  one 
man? — Most  certainly. 

2052.  And  he  most  probably  may  have  10 
assistants? — Certainly,  he  most  probably  would 
at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

2053.  So  that  therefore  the  meaning  which  is 
conveyed  on  the  surface  of  that  statement  is  un- 
doubtedlv  erroneous  in  ynur  opinion  ? — -Cer- 
tainly. 

Lord  Thring. 

2054.  You  are  merely  speaking  about  St  Bar- 
,  tholomew's  ? — Certainly  ;  I  am  only  speaking  of 

my  own  experience. 

Cliairnian. 

2055.  The  answer  which  I  have  just  read  was 
d]>ro])i)s  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  that  dispensary  which  there  is  near 
St.  Bartliolomew's  ? — 1  do  not  know  anything 
intimately  of  the  working  of  it. 

2056.  i  believe  it  is  a  free  dispensary  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

2057.  Does  it  i-elieve  you  at  all  ? — I  really 
could  not  answer  that  question  ;  I  do  not  know. 

2058.  Now  here  again,  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy  says 
this  at  No.  914.  The  question  is  :  "  You  say 
that  sometimes  on  a  Monday,  a  thousand  out- 
])atients  would  be  seen  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
vou  told  us  that  there  are  a  dozen  doctors  to  see 
them  ;  that  would  be  about  80  for  each  doctor; 
about  how  long  is  the  out-patient  department 
open  on  a  Monday?"  and  the  reply  is, '•  It  is  open 
till  they  have  finished  seeing  the  patients  ;  I 
think  Ihey  close  the  doors  at  10  in  the  morning." 
Now  is  it  likely  that  any  doctor  would  see  80 
out-patients  ?— I  daresay  it  is  possible  on  some 
emergency  that  he  might  have,  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  had 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

seen  that  number.  Of  course  many  of  those  are 
medical  cases  ;  those  are  not  exactly  the  cases  I 
vvas  speaking  of  just  now  ;  they  represent  others 
in  addition  to  those  cases. 

2059.  But  of  course  no  one  would  see  80  cases 
either  surgical  or  medical  for  treatment  ? — No, 
not  for  treatment. 

2060.  You  might  see  that  number  for  the 
purpose  of  sifting  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2081.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  80 
cases  are  seen  by  one  doctor  for  treatment  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2062.  hat  time  do  you  close  your  doors  ? — 
The  new  cases  are  seen  between  nine  and  10  in 
the  morning,  and  urgent  cases  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2063.  Who  decides  whether  a  case  is  urgent? 
— If  any  patient  Avho  came  in,  said  he  was  really 
ill,  the  porter  would  say  to  him  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  "I  have  hurt  my  leg"; 
and  if  the  porter  said  "  when,"  and  the  man  said 
"  A  fortnight  ago,"  he  might  be  told,  "  You  must 
come  to-morrow  between  nine  and  10."  If  he 
says  "  I  have  just  slipped  down  in  the  street  and 
hurt  my  leg,"  the  house  surgeon  would  be  sent 
for. 

Chairman. 

20^4.  And  the  house  surgeon  would  decide 
whether  it  was  a  case  for  the  hospital  ? — Yes, 
excepting  between  nine  and  10  in  the  morning, 
the  house  surgeon  on  duty  would  decide  ;  between 
nine  and  10  I  should  decide. 

2065.  He  regulates  all  admissions  ? — Yes,  he 
regulates  all  admissions. 

Earl  Cadogun. 

2066.  Are  there  many  cases  sent  away  by  the 
porter  on  his  own  authority  ? — I  should  think, 
practically,  none.  I  have  heard  the  porter 
speaking  in  this  sort  of  way,  "  When  did  you 
hurt  your  leg  ?"  And  when  he  finds  that  it  v/as 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  may  say  "  You  had  better 
come  up  in  the  morning,"  and  then  perhaps  the 
man  says  Well  I  can  just  as  well  come  up  in 
the  mornino-."  But  if  there  is  the  slio'hest  doubt 
the  patient  is  at  once  admitted. 

Chairman. 

2067.  How  were  you  appointed  to  your  present 
office  ? — By  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

2068.  On  the  recommendation,  I  suppose,  of 
some  medical  body  ? — Yes,  of  the  medical  staff ; 
that  is  to  say,  indirectly  on  their  recommenda- 
tion. Strictly  speaking,  I  was  appointed  solely 
by  the  govemiors  without  reference  to  the 
medical  staff ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  are 
going  to  elect  a  new  man,  what  happens  is 
this  :  The  medical  staff  meets  and  the  secretary 
of  the  medical  staff"  is  asked  by  the  secretary 
of  the  hospital  in  an  informal  manner  who  it  is 
that  they  think  is  the  most  suitable  individual, 
and  in  an  informal  manner  an  answer  to  that 
question  is  given ;  but  the  governors  do  not 
receive  any  official  communication  from  the 
medical  staff. 


Chairman — continued. 

2069.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  any 
professional  man  having  any  diploma  other  than 
that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicaus  can  enter  into  competition  for  an 
aijpointment  on  the  staff  o'  the  hospital?— I  am 
not  quite  certain  what  the  regulations  are  upon 
that  point,  but.  each  hospital  has  its  own 
regulations. 

2070.  The  governors  are  supreme  in  that 
matter? — Quite  supreme.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  had  to  canvass  some  350  or  360  persons,  and  it 
took  me  something  like  six  weeks  to  go  round 
and  call  on  them  all,  and  I  think  something  like 
85  or  86  voted  for  me  on  the  poll. 

2071.  And  probably,  unless  you  had  been 
energetic  in  you  canvass,  you  would  not  have 
been  elected  ? — No. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

2072.  Do  you  think  that  a  satisfactory 
system  ?  —Very  unsatisfactory  from  the  candi- 
date's point  of  view. 

2073.  Do  you  think  these  360  people  were  on 
the  whole,  competent  people  to  select  the  best 
medical  man? — I  think  they  endeavour,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  majority  of  them,  to  find 
out  who  is  the  best  to  appoint. 

Earl  Cadogun. 

20/4.  Are  there  any  serious  objections  in  your 
opinion  to  the  present  system  of  appointment  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  liospitals  ? — I  think, 
practically,  it  works  very  well.  It  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  the  sense  that  one  has  to  waste 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  eoine  round 
canvassmg  lor  many  of  these  appointments  ;  but 
I  think  the  result  is  practically  much  the  same 
as  it  would  be  if  any  other  system  were  adopted. 

2075.  But  would  you  say  that  as  the  result 
any  of  the  best,  men  were  excluded? — No,  cer- 
tainly not'at  St.  Bartholomews. 

2076.  Then  in  the  result  the  best  men  are 
appointed  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2077.  Surely  the  medical  committee  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  medical  qualifications  of  the 
candidates? — I  agree ;  and  as  a  rule  their  opinion 
is  taken  on  the  point ;  but  not  officially. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

2078.  If  a  good  deal  depends  on  canvassing 
there  might  be  an  incompetent  man  who  was 
clever  at  canvassing,  and  might  not  he  get  the 
appointment? — I  think  he  rarely  would,  because 
there  is  a  large  body,  the  house  committee,  and 
the  house  committee  generally  take  means  to  find 
out  who  is  the  best  man  of  the  two  or  three  ;  and 
1  believe  most  of  the  governors  apply  to  them  to 
find  out  the  one  to  vote  for. 

2079.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  canvassing 
is  not  perhaps  quite  so  imj^ortant  as  one  might 
imagine  ? — Not  unless  there  is  a  di vision  of  ojjinion 
amongst  the  medical  staff. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2080.  How  were  you  appointed  to  the  West 
London  Hospital  ? — In  the  same  way,  by  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  ;  only  there  are  not  so 
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Earl  Cutlicart — continued. 

many  in  that  case,  and  it  did  wot  take  so  long  to 
canvass.  I  think  only  seven  or  eight  people 
voted  lor  on  that  occasion,  and  my  opponent 
got  three  or  four  votes. 

2081.  And  the  same  qualification  is  required, 
is  it,  at  the  West  London  Hospital  as  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew  s? — 1  am  not  certain  whether  thero  is 
a  rule  on  that  point,  but  in  London  we  usually 
require  the  London  qualifications. 

Chairman. 

2082.  Is  that  because  you  think  that  as  a  test 
of  education  is  higher? — Partly  from  that  rea- 
son, and  partly  because  I  think  we  feel  that  in  a 
large  place  like  London,  if  a  man  is  educated  in 
London,  there  is  a  sort  of  esprit  dc  corps  leading 
us  to  feel  that  that  is  the  man  we  should  like  to 
have  elected  to  a  London  appointment. 

2083.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
medical  school  at  St  Bartholomew's? — Yes,  I 
am  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  there. 

2084.  Have  yoa  formed  any  opinion  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  amalgamate  the  schools  in 
London,  or  do  you  think  that  each  school  should 
separately  belong  to  its  own  hospital  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  amalgamate  all  the 
schools;  they  might  possibly  be  reduced  in 
number  with  advantage. 

2085.  Then  you  would  have  paid  lecturers, 
I  suppose  — Yes. 

2086.  Whose  only  duty  would  be  lecturing  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that ;  if  you  have 
to  deal  with  subjects  which,  practically,  must 
always  form  the  basis  of  medical  education  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  a  man  should  actuallj^  be 
in  practice  in  order  that  he  should  know  exactly 
what  the  bearing  of  the  subject  is  that  he  is  going 
to  teach.  If  a  man  is  a  teacher  of  anatomy  who 
is  not  a  surgeon,  he  very  often  teaches  what  we 
call  pure  anatomy,  that  is,  anatomy  which  has  not 
a  practical  bearing  on  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice, but  rather  ha^  a  more  scientific  bearing  ; 
and  certainly  with  surgery  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  good  lecturer  oa  surgery  who 
was  not  at  the  same  time  a  practical  surgeon. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

2087.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  a  scientific 
basis  should  be  laid  upon  which  should  be  built 
the  more  practical  knowledge? — Undoubtedly 
so ;  and  no  one  feels  more  strongly  than  myself 
the  necessity  for  a  scientific  basis ;  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  must  deal  with  the 
technical  side  of  the  question. 

Earl  Cuthcnrt. 

2088.  Youkeej)  up,  I  suppose,  with  the  Fieuch, 
and  German,  and  American  anatomical  litera- 
ture ? — Yes. 

Lord  ThriiKj. 

2089.  With  respect  to  the  medical  committee, 
do  you  approve  of  a  surgeon  being  elected  by  a 
medical  committee  of  the  hos])ital  \ — Not  elected 
by  a  medical  committee,  but  I  think  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  committee  sliould  have 
a  very  considerable  weight. 

2090.  But  you  v/ould  not  recommend  that  they 
should  lie  the  electors  ? — -Certainly  not. 

2091.  They  might  be  guilty  of  favouritism  ? — 
Yes  ;  everybody  might  be  guilty  of  that. 

(69.) 


Lord  ThriiKj — continued . 

2092.  With  respect  to  the  medical  schools, 
would  you  approve,  as  has  been  suggested,  of 
there  being  a  university  to  which  all  medical 
students  in  London  should  belong,  that  they 
should  have  a  technical  education  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  then  should  be  parcelled  out  by  some 
arrangement  between  the  hospitals  and  the 
university  authorities  for  clinical  instruction  at 
the  different  hospitals  ? — I  have  not  thought  over 
exactly  the  scheme  that  you  suggest :  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  scheme  would  work  :  but  I  think 
that  a  university  for  London  is  a  most  important 
question  and  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  day  ; 
I  mean  a  university  for  London  to  whicli  medical 
students  should  belong. 

209.3.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  it 
would  very  much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  profession  if  medical  students  were  under 
a  stricter,  both  moral  and  medical,  superintend- 
ence ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think  much 
misconception  prevails  as  to  the  supervision  that 
at  present  exists.  I  think  they  are  really  much 
more  strictly  supervised  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

2094.  That  leads  up  to  what  I  want  to  ask. 
Supposing  a  medical  student  misbehaves  hhnself 
at  your  hospital,  by  whom  would  he  be  punished  ? 
— We  have  a  sub-committee  of  the  medical  com- 
mittee called  the  discipline  committee,  of  which 
I  was  for  a  long  time  the  secretary,  and  if  any 
member  of  the  medical  committee  brought  infor- 
mation to  me  that  a  student  had  misbehaved 
himself  we  summoned  him  before  the  discipline 
committee  at  once. 

2095.  Then  the  in-door  discipline  is  complete 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Complete. 

2096.  Then  with  respect  to  the  out-door  dis- 
cipline, would  you  take  any  notice  of  any  im- 
proper behaviour  out  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  if 
for  instance  a  student  were  summoned  before  a 
police  court  we  should  have  him  up,  and  perhaps 
dismiss  him  from  the  hospital  for  a  year,  or  more. 

2097.  Then  it  is  clear  that  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
you  exercise  both  an  in-door  and  out-door  super- 
vision of  a  strict  nature?  —  Certainly.  If  a 
student  does  not  get  throus:h  hU  examination 
within  a  reasonable  time  we  usually  send  bin? 
down. 

2098.  But  my  question  was  directed  not  to 
failure  in  examinations  but  to  conduct  not  proper 
for  a  gentleman ;  there  is  strict  supervision,  I 
understand  you,  as  to  that? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2099.  Dr.  Steel  said  that  in  all  his  experience 
at  Guy's  he  never  knew  a  medical  student 
either  expelled  or  rusticated  for  bad  conduct  at 
any  hospital ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — I  cannot 
recall  any  single  instance. 

2100.  But  you  have  mentioned  the  case  of 
rustication  ? — Yes,  that  was  for  an  offence  out  of 
doors,  not  for  any  offence  inside  the  hospital. 

2101.  Is  there  a  residential  college  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's  ? — Yes. 

2102.  Who  has  the  management  of  it  ? — Dr. 
Norman  Moore ;  he  is  one  of  the  assistant 
physicians,  and  resides  there. 

2103.  A.\v\  for  hov/  many  is  there  accommoda- 
tion in  it  ? — I  think  some  40  or  50. 

R  4  2104.  Is 
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2104.  Is  it  always  full? — There  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  admission  there. 

2105.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ■  — 
I  should  think  about  35  years;  I  believe  it  is 
the  oldest  medical  college  in  London;  it  was 
I  believe,  owing  to  Sir  James  Paget  that  it  was 
first  instituted. 

Lord  Monliswell. 

2106.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  ques- 
tion of  people  going  a  long  distance  from  their 
homes  to  a  hospital,  I  see  Sir  Edmund  Currie 
says,  "  The  poor  do  not  naturally  love  the 
hospital  in  their  own  district,  but  like  to  go  to 
another  one;"  is  that  your  opinion? — We  have 
a  number  oi  such  cases  certainly.  I  sometimes 
get  patients  who  come  from  close  by  St. 
Thomas's,  and  I  ask  them  why  they  do  not  go 
there,  and  they  s;iy,  Oh  !  they  have  relatives  who 
have  been  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

2107.  Do  you  find  that  people  near  you  go  to 
a  more  distant  hospital? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

2108.  But  you  do  agree  with  the  evidence 
that  we  have  had,  that  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  go  to  a  hospital  that  is  not 
near  them  ?— Yes,  and  if  a  patient  has  to  undergo 
a  serious  operation  he  will  often  go  round  and  find 


Chairman — continued. 

out  the  general  opinion,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
hospital  he  started  from ;  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  has  a  large  tumour  to  ho,  ■•emoved  will  go 
round,  and  then  he  will  sa}',  they  told  me  this 
at  the  London  and  that  at  St.  Thomas's, 

2109.  Supposing  you  annex  dispensaries  to 
the  hospitals,  do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to 
prevent  people  going  the  round  of  the  hospitals 
as  they  do  now  ? — No,  not  unless  you  can 
exercise  some  compulsion  upon  them. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2110.  As  i  understand  you  on  the  subject  of 
medical  schools,  in  your  opinion  medical  schools 
should  always  be  associated  with  hospitals? — I 
think  they  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  associated 
with  hospitals. 

2111.  I  think  your  objection  to  the  proposal 
ol  having  a  university  for  medical  education  was 
that  they  would  be  inclined  to  teach  on  a 
scientific  rather  than  on  a  practical  basis  ? — i 
think,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  mis-conception  as 
to  what  1  said  on  that  point.  It  was  not  that  I 
objecteo.  to  a  medical  universit},  but  rather  that 
I  objected  to  a  medical  university  which  should 
be  officered  entirely  by  people  who  are  outside 
the  hospitals. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Sir  MORELL  MACKENZIE,  m.d.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2112.  You  have  had,  I  believe,  great  experi- 
ence on  the  hospital  question? — Yes,  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  i  avus 
connected  Avith  a  large  general  hospital  for  many 
years,  and  I  also  founded  a  special  hospital  in 
the  year  1863. 

2113.  Which  was  the  general  hospitrJ  with 
which  you  were  connected? — The  London  Hos- 
intal.  I  was,  in  the  first  place,  medical  (jfficer, 
and  after  tluit  physician  lor  many  years  in  the 
hospital. 

2114.  Were  you  a  student  ihere?— 1  was  a 
stttdent  there  too. 

2115.  Which  do  you  consider  is  the  best  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession, 
a  general  hospital  or  a  special  hospital  ? — I  think 
that  they  are  both  required.  General  hospitals 
are  required  very  much  for  general  educational 
jiurposes,  and  special  hospitals  are  also  required 
for  educational  purposes,  but  not  to  the  same 
exteni . 

2116.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  duty  of  the 
sjieclal  I'.ospital  has.  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
completed,  because  now  I  understand  that  iu 
most  of  the  general  hospitals  there  are  special 
departments  which  occupy  themselves  with  the 
diseases  for  which  the  special  hospitals  were 
originally  built  ?  —Yes,  they  do  that  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  not  very  successful ;  they 
are  not  nearly  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  as  the  special  hospi;als. 

2117.  Has  that  statement  of  yours  reference 
to  certain  operations  of  great  difficulty? — I  think 
that  there  is  not  the  same  concentrated  interest 
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shown  by  the  management  aa  regards  the  special 
departments  of  the  general  hospitals  as  there  is 
by  the  management  of  the  special  hospitals.  The 
special  hospitals,  for  instance,  never  hesitate 
about  any  expense  for  any  kind  of  treatment 
that  is  required  ;  they  are  much  more  liberal  in 
their  organisation  for  the  treatment  of  cases,  and 
also  the  special  hospitals  attract  much  more 
difficult  cases  :  the  most  difficult  cases  in  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  come  to  the  special  hosj)itals. 

2118.  Then  in  most  cases  the  special  hospitals 
y,re  paying  hospitals,  are  tliey  not  ?  — Y'es,  a  great 
many  ;  and  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
paying  hospitals,  they  still  attract  the  people; 
although  the  poorer  people  could  go  to  the  gene- 
ral hospital  lor  nothing,  they  still  prefer  to  go 
aiid  pay  at  a  special  hospital,  rather  than  to  be 
treated  for  nothing  at  a  special  department  of  a 
general  hospitaL 

21 19.  Is  not  the  class  of  patients  going  to  the 
special  hospital  superior  as  regards  means  to  that 
going  to  the  general  hospital? — I  think  they  are 
a  little  superior :  they  are  certainly  more  intelli- 
gent, they  select  the  hospital  more  ;  I  think  they 
are  a  little  superior. 

2120.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  system  of 
payment  extended? — \''es,  1  should  like  to  see  it 
extended. 

2121.  To  include  general  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

2122.  Would  that  have  this  result,  that  a  great 
niKuy  poor  patients  would  be  crowded  out  in 
favour  of  those  who  could  pay  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  at  all.  At  one  of  the  special 
hospitals  which  1  am  connected  with,  we  have  a 
system  by  which  the  hospital  is  entirely  free  to 
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the  necessitous  ])Oor.  We  give  a  card  when  a 
patient  comes,  which  shows  the  patient  that  it  is 
entirely  free  to  the  necessitous  poor ;  and  that  if 
they  think  they  are  charged  anything  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  charged  they  can  write  fo  the 
secretary.  Every  patient  is  given  tliat  card 
(producing  a  card,  and  handinr/  it  in),  or  one  like 
that. 

2123.  Wliat  hospital  is  it  to  whicli  you  are 
now  referring? — The  Throat  Hospital  in  Golden- 
square.  It  was  established  in  1863.  That  card 
shows  the  patients  that,  if  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  anything,  they  can  be  treated  fi-eely ;  or  if 
they  are  charged  too  much,  they  can  at  once 
make  an  appeal.  The  object  of  that  is  to  pre- 
vent any  overcharge  to  patients. 

2124.  In  fact,  you  have  instituted  a  system  of 
part  2)ayment  ? — A  graduated  system  according 
to  the  means  of  the  patient,  according  to  the 
occupation  of  the  patient  ;  that  i-;  to  say,  that  a 
man  who  is  a  bricklayei',  perhaps  would  be 
charged  6  rf.  a  week,  and  a  stent  mason  would 
be  charged  1  s.  or  Is.  6  rf.  a  week,  according  to 
the  earnings  of  the  trade. 

2125.  Then  that  necesitates,  does  it  not, 
rather  extensive  inquiries  ? — You  have  to  trust 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  statement  of  the  patient. 
The  patient  does  not  know  when  he  comes  what 
he  is  going  to  be  asked,  and  he  is  asked  what  his 
occupation  is,  and  what  his  wages  are.  If  he  had 
been  several  times  at  the  hospital  before,  he 
might  prepare  his  answer  ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
I  think  patients  make  very  fair  statements. 

2126.  Has  the  special  hospital  you  allude  to, 
the  Throat  Hospital,  an  out-patient  department  ? 
— We  have  a  large  out-patient  department. 

2127.  Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  state 
the  number?— We  have  about  5,000  or  6,000 
patients  a  year. 

2128.  And  those  are  treated  free,  are  they? — 
No,  I  should  think  three-fourths  oi  them  contri- 
bute something  according  to  their  means ;  and 
the  rest  are  free.  For  instance,  people  like 
sempstresses  and  persons  of  that  sort  would  be 
free  ;  or  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  work  lor 
.sometime,  he  would  be  free  ;  otherwise  they  are 
expected  to  make  some  small  contribution. 

2129.  And  then,  I  suppose  you  have  some 
system  of  inquiry  into  the  means  of  those  out- 
patients ? — If  we  have  any  reason  to  doubt  we 
do  inquire  ;  the  dispenser,  or  rather  the  clerk, 
asks  for  references,  and  makes  inquiries.  We 
have  a  special  clerk  to  do  that  work.  Sometimes 
the  duties  of  clerk  and  dispenser  are  combined. 

2130.  And  is  he  generally  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — The  patients  come  from  all 
parts  of  England  to  that  special  hospital,  so  that 
that  inquiry  can  only  be  done,  as  a  rule,  by 
letter. 

2131.  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  you  do  not 
get  the  very  poorest  at  that  hospital  ?^ — Yes,  u  e 
do.  Of  course  the  pauper  patients  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  poor-law  hospitals,  but  any- 
body not  an  actual  pauper  can  come ;  and  if  a 
pauper  chooses  to  come,  he  would  be  received 
and  attended  to. 

2132.  Supposing  you  had  a  case  which  you 
took  in,  because  it  was  necessitous,  I  suppose  on 
finding  out  that  he  was  a  pauper,  you  would  send 
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him  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? — If  it  was  not 
an  interesting  case  we  should ;  if  it  was  an 
interesting  case  we  should  keep  him. 

2133.  Who  decides  that  matter? — We  almost 
.always  keep  them.  It  is  very  rare  for  us  to  send 
them  away  ;  I  should  not  think  half-a-dozen 
cases  have  been  sent  away  in  25  years. 

2134.  Who  d«icides  the  admissions? — The. 
doctors.  With  regard  to  the  patients  generally 
at  our  hospital,  we  are  not  at  all  particular  about 
governors'  letters ;  governors  can  give  letters ; 
there  are  subscribers  and  they  can  give  letters  ; 
but  no  more  importance  is  attached  to  these 
letters  than  if  the  patients  come  without  letters. 

2135.  The  letter  is  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo  for 
their  subscriptions,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2136.  Now,  supposing  that  there  existed  a 
general  system  of  payment  by  patients,  do  you 
think  it  would  deter  people  from  subscribing  to 
hospitals  so  largely  generally  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would.  We  have  not  found  it  so  at  our 
hospital.  Our  governors  adopt  the  system  of 
payment  by  patients,  and  people  often  write  and 
say  that  they  are  glad  Lo  see  that  the  patients 
do  pay.  We  do  not  think  that  it  prevents  any- 
body from  subscribing. 

2137.  But  are  the  medical  profession, 
whole,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  payment  by 
patients  ? — No.  First  of  all  those  connected 
with  the  general  hospitals,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  do  not  like  it;  they  are  rather  opposed 
to  it.  Those  who  had  not  had  any  experience  of 
it  thought  that  the  patients  would  not  submit 
themselves  to  examination  properly,  that  they 
Avould  consider  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
examined  by  students.  But  we  have  found  that 
the  patients,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  flattered  by 
being  thoroughly  examined,  and  do  not  mind 
how  many  doctors  see  them.  Tiien  the  general 
practioners  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of 
London,  thought  that  the  system  of  payments 
would  probably  take  away  some  patients  from 
them  ;  that  patients  might  come  to  tlie  hospital 
who  would  otherwise  pay  them ;  but  I  think 
that  is  only  because  they  really  do  not  know  the 
working  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  hospital 
was  established  as  a  free  hospital  in  the  year 
1863,  and  for  two  years  it  was  perfectly  free. 
In  1865  we  established  this  system  of  graduated 
payment,  according  to  the  means  of  the  patient, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  number  of  the 
jmtients  was  reduced  more  than  one  half  imme- 
diately, and  it  took  several  years  for  them  to 
become  as  numerous  as  they  were  during  the 
first  years  of  the  hospital's  existence.  So  that  I 
consider  that  it  has  a  j^rotective  effect  as  regards 
the  general  practitioner. 

2138.  I  suppose  the  difference  between  a 
special  hospital  and  a 'general  hospital  is  this, 
that  in  a  general  hospital  the  lay  element  has 
the  \)o\\  er,  and  in  a  special  hospital  the  medical 
gentlemen  have  the  power? — No;  in  some  hos- 
pitals one  set  of  men  have  more  power  than  in 
others  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
the  hospital  is  special  or  general.  In  the  very 
old  hospitals  which  have  been  in  existence  for 
several  hundred  years  under  the  charters,  they 
have  carefully  excluded  the  doctors  from  the 
governing  body  ;  but  in  the  more  recently 
established  hospitals,  whether  general  or  special, 
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there  has  not  been  the  same  jealous  exclusion  of 
doctors  from  the  governing  body.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  if  the  doctors  had  too  much 
conti'ol  their  jealousies  might  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  institution  ;  and  therefore  the  old 
hospitals  carefully  prevented  any  acting  doctor 
from  servino;  on  the  committee.  But  that  kind 
of  rule  is  not  applied  now  to  the  more  I'ecently 
established  hospitals,  though  the  old  hospitals 
still  keep  it  in  accordance  with  their  charters  ; 
hospitals,  I  mean,  likvT  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
the  London. 

2139.  i  suppose  that  remark  applies  to  nearly 
all  the  general  hospitals  ? — No  ;  some  of  the  more 
recently  established  general  hospitals,  such  as 
St.  Mary's  and  the  Great  Northern,  admit  doctors 
on  their  committees.  But  the  newer  general  hos- 
pitals base  their  rules,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  general  hospitals. 

2140.  Do  you  consider  that  all  special  hospitals 
are  necessai'y? — I  consider  that  these  hospitals 
are  most  necessary  which  have  the  most  technical 
method  of  examination,  like  the  Eye  and  Ear 
and  Throat  Hospitals,  and  those  for  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
where  they  use  electrical  instruments  very 
largely.  Those  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a 
mixed  genera]  department,  and  they  have  not 
the  convenience,  generally  speaking,  at  the 
general  hospitals  for  having  a  great  number  of 
special  departments  carefully  devoted  to  each 
special  diseasp.  Therefore,  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  most  required.  Then  there  are 
other  hospitals,  like  the  cancer  hospitals  and 
the  chest  hospitals,  which  are  very  useful  as 
asylums,  which  take  patients  in  whom  the  other 
hospitals  do  not  like  to  admit,  and  which  treat 
these  patients  for  some  months,  are  veiy  kind  to 
them,  and  prolong  their  lives  for  a  few  mouths. 
The  general  hospitals  have  a  great  dislike  to  take 
in  cases  for  cancer  except  for  purposes  of  oj^era- 
tion,  or  advanced  cases  of  consumption  ;  and  the 
chesc  hospitals,  though  not  required  for  their  mode 
of  treatment,  do  good  by  relieving  patients  not 
readily  admitted  at  the  general  hospitals. 

2141.  You  do  not  think  that  a  cancer  patient 
would  be  as  v/ell  treated  in  a  general  hospital  as  in  a 
special  hospital  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule,  coucentration 
of  interest  improves  the  treatment  in  all  cases. 

2142.  But  now  in  rea:a,rd  to  some  of  these 
special  hospitals,  is  it  not  possible  that  they  take 
away  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  given  to 
the  larger  general  hosjiitals  ? — I  think  that  they 
may  do  so  to  some  extent.  The  secretaries  of 
the  special  hospitals  are  much  more  active  and 
enterprising.  The  old  hospitals  have  large  funds 
at  their  disposal,  and  do  not  generally  have  such 
enterprising  secretaries.  The  smaller  and  newer 
hospitals  have  nothing  to 'depend  upon,  and  there- 
fore look  out  for  more  energetic  men  to  look 
after  their  affairs. 

2143.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  financial  position  of  the  hospitals,  and  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  they  may  receive,  are 
determined  by  the  energy  of  their  secretaries  ? 
— A  great  deal ;  it  has  proved  so  over  and  over 
again,  at  the  general  hospitals,,  too. 

2144.  That  is  to  say,  they  assert  that  that  is 
the  cause  ? — Yes ;  and  of  course,  during  the  last 
15  5  ears,  times  have  not  been  anything  like  so 
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good  for  any  charities  as  they  were  before  ;  there 
has  been  a  general  depression, 

2145.  Would  you  like  to  see  any  restriction 
upon  the  building  of  additional  special  hospitals  ? 
—No,  I  think  that  although  it  is  a  drawback 
having  a  constant  increase  of  special  hospitals, 
it  does  not  more  than  meet  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  that  they  all  do  good,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  of  free  trade  really,  and  that  if  any  one 
hospital  was  not  conducted  properly,  or  did  not 
do  good,  it  would  cease  to  exist. 

2146.  We  will  take  the  Marylebone  district; 
there  you  have  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  you  have 
University  College,  not  very  far  from  there 
again  you  have  St.  Mary's,  and  not  very  far 
from  there  you  have  the  Golden  Square  Hos- 
pital ;  and  then,  of  course,  there  are  several 
dispensaries  ;  and  then  into  the  bargain  there  is 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary  for  St.  Marylebone.  Do 
not  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  stop  the 
building  of  another  special  hospital  or  two  in 
such  a  district  where  there  are  already  such  a 
number  of  institutions  ? — Practically,  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  out-patient  departments  are 
overcrowded  tends  to  show  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  having  additional  hospitals. 

2147.  Theu  do  you  think  that  the  people  in  a 
district  will  always  go  to  the  hospital  nearest  to 
them  ? — No,  I  think  that  London  draws  from 
the  whole  of  the  country,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  local  rules  for  any  of  the  special  hospitals. 

2148.  But  then  again  the  proportion  of  patients 
coming  from  the  country  to  London  is  very 
small,  is  it  not,  compared  with  those  coming  from 
London  itself? — It  is  not  so  in  our  hospital,  at 
any  rate :  they  come  from  all  the  districts  of 
London,  and  a  great  many  come  from  the 
country.  I  do  not  see  that  at  present  London  is 
overcrowded  with  hospitals, 

2149.  And  you  would  not  like  to  see  any 
restriction  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  a  license 
for  the  building  of  an  additional  special  hospital  ? 
— Of  course  it  would  be  a  problem  to  try,  but  I 
am  not  particularly  in  favour  of  it. 

2150.  You  think  that  where  a  hospital  is  a 
good  hospital  it  will  be  suppoi'ted  ? — That  is  my 
experience,  as  the  result  of  observation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London. 

2151.  And  that  if  it  is  not  supported  it  is 
because  it  is  not  good? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2152.  But  are  there  not  some  special  hospitals 
that  have  been  started  under  very  questionable 
circumstances.  We  have  had  one  or  two  quoted 
to  us  ;  one  was  called  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  Now 
from  what  we  were  told  of  that  institution  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  at  the  same 
time  it  undoubtedly  draws  aAvay  a  great  deal  of 
charity  which  very  likely  would  come  to  the 
funds  of  the  general  hospitals  ? — It  might  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  on  now,  I 
think  it  has  come  to  an  end.  I  think  the  idea  of 
that  hospital  was  a  very  good  one,  although  I 
had  no  interest  in  it  whatever  ;  but  I  understand 
that  it  was  started  with  the  idea  of  combining 
several  special  hospitals  together,  Avith  a  view  of 
diminishing  the  expense  of  administration.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  legitimate  object. 

2153.  \Yas  it  to  be  a  sort  of  central  hospital? 
— It  Avas  to  be  a  number  of  special  hospitals 
combined  together  (a  very  desirable  plan,  it 

always 
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always  seemed  to  me),  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  administrative  expenses. 

2154.  Is  it  one  of  the  objections  to  special 
hospitals  that  some  of  them  are  so  small  in  their 
number  of  beds  that  the  expenses  of  each  occu- 
pied bed  must  be  very  large  ? — Yes,  that  is  one 
of  the  grounds,  and  a  legitimate  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  all  small  hospitals ;  at  the  same  time  it . 
would  apply  squally  to  a  small  general  hos])ital, 
and  it  has  not  anythmLi:  to  do  with  the  fact  of  the 
hospital  being  special.  Moreover,  if  a  hospital 
can  cure  patients  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
cured,  by  their  being  in  a  special  hospital  at  a 
greater  expense,  it  may  be  a  reason  for  carrying 
on  a  hospital  at  a  greater  expense.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  cheapest  hospital  is  the  best  hos- 
pital at  all.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  the  hospital  at  a  lower  cost  is  a  recom- 
mendation in  itself,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  one  wliich  must  govern  the  whole  principle  of 
a  hospital. 

2155.  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  memo- 
randum showing  the  difference  of  cost  of  each 
occupied  bed  in  the  different  hospitals,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  and  I  find  that  the  difference  in 
the  price  is  very  very  large  indeed.  Now  we 
will  take  some  at  haphazard  ;  here  is  the  Ortho- 
poedic  Hospital  in  Hatton-garden :  "  Cost  of 
occupied  beds,"  101  /.  :  and  the  Koyal  Ortho- 
poedic  Hospital,  42  /.  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  general  hospitals. 

2156.  These  are  both  orthopoidic  special  hos- 
pitals ? — Some  hospitals  may  be  managed,  of 
course,  much  more  economically  than  others,  but 
I  know  some  years  ago  I  was  comparing  the 
expense  of  different  general  hospitals,  and  I  found 
that  one  large  hospital  in  the  Borough  only  cost 
39  /.  a  bed,  whereas  in  the  London  Hospital  it 
cost  us  60 1.  a  bed.  Then  I  think  our  hospital  is 
much  better  managed. 

2157.  That  is  not  abnormally  high  ;  I  find 
many  others  much  higher  ;  I  find  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, 89  /. ;  St.  Thomas's,  99  /. ;  Middlesex, 
81/.;  and  King's  College,  100/.?-!  do  not 
think  small  special  hospitals,  as  a  rule,  would  be 
found  to  be  so  high  as  that. 

2158.  I  suppose  some  of  these  hospitals  are 
carried  on  by  payment  entirely,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  this  return? — Very  few,  I  think, 
because  the  payments  by  patients  are  very  sel- 
dom sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses. 

2159.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  St.  Peter's  Hospi- 
tal, Covent  Garden,  for  Stone  ? — Yes.. 

2160.  That  is  put  down  as  having  received 
2,049  /.  from  patients ;  that  means  that  no  sub- 
scription, I  suppose?  — No;  because  one  gentle- 
man gave  10,000  I. ;  and  I  am  myself  a  subscriber 
to  that  myself. 

2161.  And  the  cost  per  occupied  bed  in  that 
case  is  285  /.  ? — I  should  think,  in  that  case,  they 
have  put  some  building  expenses  to  that  item ; 
I  do  not  think  that  could  be  the  ordinary  cost 
of  the  mere  maintenance  of  a  bed. 

2162.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  what 
the  actual  cost  of  a  bed  is,  owing  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept? — Yes, 
exceedingly. 

2163.  Would  not  it  be  a  good  plan,  with  a 
view  to  comparing  the  cost,  to  have  some  autho- 
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rised  system  of  keeping  the  accounts? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

2164.  ^Vould  the  hospitals  object  to  it  .'—The 
special  hospitals  would  not  object  to  it ;  it  is  the  old 
general  hospitals  who  object  to  these  inquiries. 

2165.  Then,  when  we  come  to  this  extraordi- 
naiy  difference,  285  146  150  a  very  high 
expenditure,  there  probably  is  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  to  account  for  it,  like  the 
including  of  building  expenses?— I  should  think 
so.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
reasons  for  some  of  the  special  hospitals  costing 
more.  At  our  own  hospital,  where  the  patients 
often  cannot  swallow  easily,  we  have  to  have  very 
concentrated  food,  beef  tea,  and  everything  of  the 
most  nourishing  character.  In  those  cases  it  would 
be  much  more  expensive  to  keep  a  patient  than  in 
an  ophthalmic  hospital,  where  they  would  have 
very  simple  diet  and  low  diet  ;  and  again  in  a 
cancer  hospital  and  a  fever  hospital  too  they 
require  very  nutritive  diet ;  so  that  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  kind  of  hospital, 

2166.  Would  a  large  number  of  cancer  pa- 
tients add  very  much  to  the  cost  of  a  hospital  ? — ■ 
1  think  it  would,  very  much. 

2167.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience  of 
the  London  hospitals,  that  the  organisation  inter- 
nally of  the  hospitals  might  be  much  improved  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  immensely  improved.  I 
think  that  the  general  hospitals  have  forced  the 
special  hospitals  into  existence.  At  present,  if 
a  new  invention  is  made,  the  principle  that  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals go  upon  is  this  :  they  say,  "  This  new  in- 
vention is  not  much  good  ;  our  patients  have  got 
on  very  well  without  it ;  we  do  not  want  another 
special  department."  Special  hospitals  have  then 
been  founded ;  when  they  have  been  in  existence 
for  25  years,  and  proved  themselves  very  useful, 
and  educated  a  great  number  of  men,  then  the 
general  hospitals  have  said,  "  We  want  to  have 
a  special  department  now,''  Then,  instead  of 
taking  first-rate  men,  of  large  experience,  they 
have  appointed  some  men  out  of  their  own  staff 
who  had  no  special  knowledge.  At  one  of  the 
large  general  hospitals  within  the  last  few  months 
they  have  appointed  a  young  man  who  was  a 
student  at  our  hospital  for  three  months  ;  now  he 
is  in  charge  of  a  special  department,  and  sees  20 
or  30  patients  a  week,  and  teaches  students.  I 
do  not  consider  that  such  appointments  are 
advantageous.  If  this  system  exists  now,  it 
shows  that  general  hospitals  even  at  the  present 
day  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  special  de- 
partments. 

2168.  How  does  a  special  hospital  commence 
its  existence  ? — It  is  generally  in  this  way,  that 
a  number  of  gentlemen  combined  together  to 
establish  it. 

2169.  Doctors  with  others?  —  The  doctors 
have  not  enough  money  generally  to  establish  it 
themselves,  and  they  ask  their  friends  to  sub- 
scribe or  join  with  them,  in  the  same  way  that 
general  hospitals  have  been  established,  such  as 
St.Mary's,  the  West  London  or  the  Great  North- 
ern. The  old  plan  of  establishing  hospitals  by 
pious  founders  has  gone  out  of  vogue  now  ;  there 
is  no  one  you  could  get  to  leave  a  sum  of  money 
sufficiently  large  to  establich  a  hospital ;  at  any 
rate  they  do  not  now  leave  large  sums  of  money 
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to  establish  hospitals.  All  hospitals  are  now 
founded  by  doctors  and  others  combining  to- 
gether. The  idea  is  endeavoured  to  be  circulated 
that  special  hospitals  are  founded  by  doctors,  young 
specialists,  who  are  very  anxious  to  promote  their 
own  success,  and  that  they  get  the  hospital  up  for 
that  purpose.  That  is  not  at  all  more  the  case 
with  special  hospitals  than  it  is  with  general 
hospitals.  They  ;ire  founded  by  doctors  too. 
If  you  go  back  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
which  was  founded  many  years  ago,  that  Avas 
founded  by  a  doctor :  St.  Mary's  also  was  estab- 
lished by  doctors,  and  the  West  London  and 
the  Great  Northern  Hospitals,  and  some  other 
hospitals  now  established  in  the  north  of  London 
have  principally  been  established  by  doctors, 
with  the  assistance  of  charitable  persons. 

2170.  Would  you  say  that  the  difference  is 
that  special  hospitals  are  founded  l-v  the  best 
professional  men  instead  of  by  those  that  wish 
to  get  a  livelihood  ? — I  think  they  are  founded 
by  the  best  specialist;-.  I  think  the  founders  have 
the  most  competent  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
when  they  establish  them.  They  cannot  get  on 
to  the  general  hospitals  ;  the  general  hospital  men 
Avill  not  ha  ve  them  on ;  they  do  not  want  to  have 
a  man  coming  on  to  their  hospital  who  will 
become  more  distinguished  or  conspicuous  than 
themselves,  and  therefore  very  often  a  man  of 
considerable  ability  and  experience  is  forced 
into  establishing  a  special  hospital. 

2171.  You  were  on  the  staff  of  the  London 
Hospital? — Yes. 

2172.  Have  you  retired  from  it? — Yes. 

2173.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  retired? 
—In  1873. 

2174.  Were  you  on  the  honorary  staff? — Yes. 

2175.  Did  that  bring  you  acquainted  with  the 
out-patient  department? — Yes. 

2176.  There  the  attendance  is  very  heavy? — 
Enormous.  I  have  frequently  seen  300  or  400 
patients  in  an  afternoon,  sometimes  60  or  70 
new  patients. 

2177.  Had  you  an  assistant? — Yes  ;  I  got  a 
clinical  assistant  appointed  when  I  went  there, 
through  my  representations  to  the  committee. 

2178.  How  long  did  those  300  or  400  take  you 
to  see? — I  used  to  begin  at  about  one  o'clock 
and  go  on  to  about  five  or  six. 

2179.  There  is  some  system  of  inquiry  at  the 
London  Hospital,  we  understand? — I  believe 
there  is  now.  It  is  some  years  since  I  did  the 
out-patient  work ;  they  try  to  keep  it  down. 

2180.  Do  you  think  that  this  enormous  number 
of  patients  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  hospital? — I 
think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  hospital,  and 
that  many  patients  do  not  require  to  attend  there  ; 
many  are  slight  cases  of  indigestion,  bronchitis, 
and  cases  which  do  not  require  to  come.  They 
very  oi'ten  are  persons  who  like  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  hospital  and  have  a  chat  with 
their  friends,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  club; 
and  this  great  number  of  patients  prevents  the 
more  serious  cases  from  being  properly  attended 
to  by  the  physicians. 

2181.  Then  also,  I  suppose,  it  tends  to 
pauperise  very  largely  all  the  people  in  the 
district? — Yes,  I  think  it  does  do  that  ;  when 
I  was  once  resident  medical  officer  at  a  dispen- 
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sary,  the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary  and  I 
occasionally  saw  the  patients  there  and  then  went 
round,  and  afterwards  saw  the  patients  at  the 
London  Hospital  on  the  same  day;  and,  curiously 
enough,  once  I  saw  the  same  patient  ;  he  con- 
sulted me  at  the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary  and 
at  the  London  Hospital ;  the  same  patient  applied 
to  me  again  on  the  same  day,  and  T  recognised 
him  at  once.  So  that  it  shows  that  they  some- 
times like  to  have  a  look  round  at  the  different 
hospitals;  and  we  used  to  think  that  they  liked 
to  collect  medicines  to  sell.  We  took  great  pains 
to  prevent  their  selling  cod  liver  oil  and 
linctuses. 

2182.  What  you  say  points  one  to  the  desira- 
bility of  having  a  strict  inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  the 
difficulty  of  making  inquiry,  however,  is  the 
ex|iense  of  the  organisation  that  would  be  required, 
and  following  up  the  patients  who  came  from 
distances  ;  that  has  always  been  our  great  diffi  - 
culty at  all  the  hospitals. 

2183.  Then  they  are  not  very  much  aided  by 
the  patients  themselves  ?  — No  ;  and  we  cannot 
write  to  their  doctors  ;  the  doctors  do  not  want 
their  patients  to  go  away,  and  we  cannot  refer 
to  the  clergymen,  because  the  people  very 
often  who  come  to  us  do  not  go  to  clei*gyraen. 

2184.  Do  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
meet  you  in  that  matter  ? — I  believe  they  off'er, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  10  times,  100  times 
as  large  to  carry  out  efficiently  such  inquiries. 

2185.  Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest  to 
improve  the  system  ? — I  think  that  medical 
officers  ought  to  attend  and  see  every  patient, 
say  whether  the  patient  should  go  on  permanently 
as  a  patient  in  attendance,  or  simply  be  given 
medicine  for  one  day.  I  think,  now  that  the 
medical  out-patient  depai'tmentsare  so  enormously 
overcrowded,  that  is  the  only  way  overcrowding 
could  be  prevented,  unless  some  very  extensive 
system  of  inquiry  could  be  organised. 

2186.  Now,  at  these  general  hospitals  it  ap- 
pears that  everybody  begins  as  a  casualty  case, 
and  then  becomes  an  out-patient? — It  is  only  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  I  believe,  they  have  introduced 
that  system.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
point  out  particularly,  and  that  is,  that  I  con- 
sider that  the  out-patient  department  on  the 
medical  side  where  the  great  crowding  takes 
place,  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  teaching  medical 
students.  It  has  been  said  frequently,  that  by 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  hospitals,  that  these 
immense  out-patient  departments  on  the  medical 
side  are  required  for  teaching  students.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  students  are  not  required  by  the 
examining  bodies  to  attend  in  these  out-patient 
departments,  and  if  you  take  a  hospital  with  150 
students,  you  will  not  find  more  than  three  or  four, 
or  at  the  most  five  or  six,  students  who  would  be 
attending  amongst  these  out-patients  every  day ; 
therefore  I  think  that  the  statements  which  have 
been  so  frequently  made,  that  these  immense  out- 
patient departments  are  necessary  for  educational 
purposes  is  not  true  at  all,  and  I  say  that  after 
watching  the  departments  and  working  in  the 
departments  for  many  years. 

2187.  We  have  been  told  that  the  out-patient 
department  should  be  a  consultative  department? 

—That 
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—That  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out, 
because  then  it  would  throw  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  ]iractitioners ;  they 
Avould  be  very  glad  to  bring  the  patient  and  have 
a  consultation,  and  then  afterwards  get  the 
patient  back ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
general  hospitals. 

2188.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  use  of 
the  provident  dispensaries  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  out-patient  department  a  consultative 
department? — As  long  as  you  have  a  free 
hospital  system  the  provident  sj  stem  could  never 
be  introduced.  Of  course,  if  you  could  once 
establish  a  good  provident  system  you  could  do 
away  with  all  out-patients.  But  then  the  provi- 
dent system  does  not  lend  itself  to  special 
hospitals  at  all  ;  a  special  hospital  would  not  care 
about  having  a  man  who  was  always  ill,  unless 
he  paid  a  high  rate,  and  therefore  the  provi- 
dent system  could  not  be  easily  applied  to 
special  hospitals. 

2189.  At  any  rate  you  would  like  to  reduce 
the  medical  out-patient  department  ? — Yes,  I 
should,  very  much  ;  it  is  overcrowded,  and 
unnecessary  for  medical  educational  purposes. 

2190.  Then,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the 
surgical  out-patient  department,  that  is  very 
necessary  ? — That  is  necessary,  because,  in  tlie 
first  place,  the  patients  have  to  have  ointments 
and  lint  and  bandages,  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for,  and  the  students  have  to  learn 
to  apply  these  things.  When  I  was  seeing  300 
or  400  medical  patients  my  colleague  on  the  same 
day  would  not  be  seeing  more  than  70  or  80 
surgical  cases,  so  that  they  are  not  over- 
crowded. 

2191.  Are  there  any  other  faults  in  the  out- 
patient department? — Of  course,  it  is  very  unfair 
to  the  physicians  who  have  to  see  the  patients ; 
thef  are  dreadfully  over-fatigued.  I  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  unable  very  often  to  see  the 
patients  properly  when  I  had  been  working  for 
three  or  four  hours  seeing  this  enormous 
number. 

2192.  Does  it  tell  very  hardly  upon  the  other 
practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  is  it  the  case 
that  it  starves  them  ? — They  think  that  it  takes 
away  a  good  many  cases  from  them ;  I  think  it 
does  take  away  some  cases. 

2193.  Now  we  have  had  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  students  being  allowed  to  see  out- 
patients by  themselves ;  is  that  the  case  in  your 
hospital?  —  No;  first  of  all  the  student  comes, 
and  when  he  has  learnt  a  little,  after  he  has  been 
there  three  months,  he  becomes  a  clinical  assis- 
tant; we  do  not  have  the  students,  as  a  rule,  till 
they  are  qualified  practitioners,  and  then  after 
they  have  been  attending  a  few  months  and  have 
learnt  a  specialty,  they  are  appointed  to  be 
clinical  assistants,  and  act  under  the  house 
surgeon,  or  physician,  or  surgeon,  who  is  in 
attendance. 

2194.  Then  about  the  appointment  of  practi- 
tioners to  a  hospital  ;  what  is  ilie  system  at  the 
London  Hospital  for  the  appointment  to  the 
staff? — The  appointments  now  I  consider  rather 
defective,  in  this  way,  that  a  man  cannot  be,  as  a 
rule,  connected  with  the  permanent  staff  of  a 
hospital,  un'eos  he  is  a  member  of  tlie  College  of 
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Surgeons,  or  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  may  hold  a  much  higher 
diploma;  he  may  hold  a  liigh  position  at  the 
University  of  London,  or  Cambridge,  or  Oxford  ; 
and  yet,  unless  he  takes  some  degree  connecting 
himself  with  the  College  of  Suroeons  or  Phv- 
sicians,  which  is  a  much  lower  degree,  he  cannot 
be  appointed.  In  the  same  way  a  Dublin  man 
or  Scotchman  has  to  take  this  low  degree,  and 
sometimes  he  does  not  wish  to  take  it. 

2195.  Does  that  practice  exist  in  the  London 
Hospital? — Yes,  in  the  London  Hospital,  and  in 
all  the  old  London  hospitals;  because  it  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  London,  and  were  able  to  direct  the 
whole  of  the  medical  education  in  London. 
They  will  not  allow  anybody  to  be  connected 
vv'ith  the  hospitals  unless  they  have  got  their 
diploma,  in  order  to  make  them  pass  their 
examination,  and  so  secure  the  fees  to  their 
colleges. 

2196.  Do  you  think  you  are  correct  in  saying 
that  that  exists  in  all  the  general  hospitals  ? — I 
do  not  know  one  in  London  where  it  does  not ;  at 
Brighton,  the  Sussex  Hospital,  they  have  done 
away  with  it ;  at  many  of  the  provincial  hospitals 
they  are  not  able  to  carry  it  out  so  much,  but  I 
believe  in  every  general  hospital  in  London,  the 
medical  staff  are  compelled  to  be  either  members 
or  fellows  of  the  Colle2;e  of  Surgeons  or  member* 
of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

2197.  At  the  r.ondon  Hos])ital  was  it  the  rule 
or  only  the  exception  ? — I  believe  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  charter. 

2198.  Do  you  consider  that,  owing  to  this 
defective  system^  the  best  men  are  excluded? — 
Occasionally ;  T  consider  that  every  now  and  then 
a  very  able  man  is  not  able  to  become  connected 
with  a  hospital  in  London  ;  that  a  Dublin  man, 
or  a  Scotchman  who  has  a  liigh  degree,  is  not 
able  to  be  connected  with  it  because  he  does  not 
happen  to  be  connected  with  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons or  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

2199.  Would  you  like  to  see  any  readjustment 
of  the  localisation  of  hospitals  at  present  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  a  great  saving  might  be  effected, 
and  improved  sanitar}^  conditions  could  be  also 
brought  about  if  the  large   general  hospitals 
could  be  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don and  built  in  a  smaller  way.    At  present  it 
is  a  great  disadvantage  having  these  enormous 
buildings  ;  they  go  on  for  hundreds  of  years  ; 
having  one  storey  over  the  other  very  nearly, 
they  become  permeated  by  emanations  from  sick 
persons,  and,  as  Sir  James  Simpson  pointed  out 
many  years  ago,  it  would  be  much  more  healthy 
if  we  could   have  small  hospitals;   of  course, 
when  we  have  built  very  handsome  buildings 
in  conspicuous  places,  people  do  not  like  them 
moved  or  interfered  with.    If  a  hospital  like 
St.  Bartholomew's  could   be   moved  into  the 
country,  leaving  a  small  accident  ward  and  a 
space   for    an  out-patient  department  ;  if  the 
rest,  the  chronic  cases  and  the  sub-acute  cases, 
could    be   removed  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  they  could  have  purer  air,  the  [)atients 
would    get    on    much     better,    the  students 
might  have  a  more  healthy  place  for  studying 
in,  and  a  gre.rt  savinsr  would  be  effected.  The 
s  3  sale 
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sale  cf  any  hospital  like  St.  Bartholomew's,  St. 
George's,  and  St.  Mary's,  and  several  of  the 
other  hospitals,  Westminster  Hospital  here,  for 
instance,  would  give  very  lai-ge  properties  for 
building  small  temporary  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. If  they  Avere  small  they  might  even  be 
bnilt  of  iron,  and  taken  down  every  10,  or  15, 
or  20  year's,  and  so  completely  renovated,  and 
so  all  germs  could  be  destroyed  and  a  much 
more  healthy  condition  would  be  established. 
At  present  I  consider  that  the  ^condition  is  very 
unfavourable,  and  it  is  the  remains  of  an  old 
condition  of  civilisation  which  is  very  unfavour- 
able for  treatment  of  the  sick. 

2200.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  what 
are  known  as  cottage  hospitals  ?— I  have  not  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2201.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  special  hospitals  is  the  success  they 
have  met  with  in  the  treatment  of  these  various 
diseases  for  which  thev  were  speciallv  founded  ? 
—Yes. 

2202.  And  that  you  attribute  that  success  to 
the  fact  that  the  medical  men  in  those  hos- 
pitals limit  their  attention  to  a  special  disease  ? — 
I  think  that  is  one  oi'  the  reasons.  I  think  even 
a  stupid  man,  if  he  is  a  specialist,  would  be 
likely  to  be  more  successful  than  a  clever  man 
treating  all  diseases. 

2203.  But  do  you  think  it  is  desirable,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  medical  men  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  patients  generally  of  the  metropolis,  that 
the  medical  men  should  limit  themselves  to  the 
treatment  of  one  particular  disease  ? — I  think 
that  they  ought  at  first  to  study  all  diseases  for 
some  years,  and  then  they  onght  to  limit  their 
attention  to  some  particular  disease. 

2204.  If  you  could  imagine  such  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  system  of  special  hospitals  ;is 
should  give  most  of  the  diseases  to  special  hos- 
pitals, what  would  be  left  for  the  general 
hosj^itals? — They  would  have  the  operations 
principally,  and  medical  cases,  such  as  inflam- 
mations, internal  inflammations  of  the  body; 
they  woidd  have  accidents  and  operations.  Sur- 
geons now  in  London  connected  Avith  general 
hospitals  are  really  specialists  for  operations,  and 
I  consider  the  general  hospitals,  as  fa,r  as  regards 
the  surgical  section,  are  special  hospitals  for  that 
particular  specialty,  the  specialty  of  ojierations; 
and  that  is  what  they  are  required  for.  On  the 
medical  side  they  might  be  required  for  fevers, 
for.  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  and  such  things  as  that.  A 
new  discovery  might  be  made  by  which  the  liver 
might  be  treated  in  an  entirely  new  way  ;  a  new 
instrument  might  be  used  which  could  not  be 
readily  emj^loyed  in  the  general  hospitals,  and  it 
might  become  necessary  to  have  a  liver  hospital. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  instrument  having 
hitherto  been  used,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
fresh  inventions  should  not  take  place. 

2205.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
a  large  general  hospital  that  every  kind  of  disease 
is  gathered  together  and  treated  under  its  roof ;  I 
mean  with  regard  to  the  benefit  conferred  thereby 
upon  the  medical  profession  ? — If  the  special 
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departments  could  really  be  organised  in  general 
hosj)itals  on  a  grand  scale,  so  that  the  same 
perfection  could  be  had  in  general  hospitals  that 
you  now  have  in  special  hospitals,  I  think  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required ;  but  it 
never  has  been  done  at  present. 

2206.  Mention  was  made  of  a  hospital,  I  think, 
called  the  Jubilee  Hospital,  which  I  think  you 
said  was  an  amalgamation  of  various  special 
hospitals,  and  I  think  you  spoke  of  it  with  some 
approval  for  that  reason  ? — I  alwaj^s  thought  that 
would  be  a  good  idea,  to  combine  special  hos- 
pitals in  order  to  save  expense  of  administration. 

2207.  But  is  not  an  amalgamation  of  a  large 
number  of  sjjecialties  very  much  what  a  general 
hospital  is  ? — It  would  be,  only  it  is  too  heavily 
weighted  by  the  general  department  at  present, 

2208.  You  wish  to  see  special  departments  set 
apart  in  general  hospitals  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  see 
in  general  hospitals  the  same  special  department 
is  used  for  several  purposes,  therefore  each 
department  is  not  so  well  organised  as  it  would  be 
in  a  special  hospital  where  every  single  thing  is 
organised  with  one  definite  object.  That  is 
where  the  general  hospitals  have  failed,  and  con- 
tinue to  fail. 

2209.  You  do  not  see  any  disadvantage  in 
doctors  generally  in  the  metropolis  being  divided 
off  to  the  study  of  particular  diseases  ? — I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  young  men  becom- 
ing specialists  before  they  have  had  large 
experience  in  general  diseases  ;  I  think  everv 
young  physician  ought  to  treat  all  diseases  for 
at  least  10  years,  and  then  devote  himself  to 
some  special  disease. 

2210.  You  told  us  that  the  expenditure  was 
more  liberal  in  a  special  hospital  than  in  a 
general  hospital  ? — 1^1  uch  more.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  treating  some  patients  at  the  Throat 
Hospital  with  electric  batteries  ;  they  are 
common  now,  but  this  was  15  years  ago.  A 
physician  from  a  large  general  hospital  came  to 
me  and  said,  "  Do  your  committee  allow  you  to 
have  these  expensive  batteries  ?"  and  he  said, 
"  They  would  not  think  of  letting  us  have  them, 
we  should  not  ask  for  them,  they  would  not  let 
us  have  them  if  we  did."  That  is  why  I  consider 
that  in  the  special  hospitals  everything  is  made 
secondary  to  the  care  of  the  patients,  whereas  in 
the  general  hospitals  the  sjjecial  departments  are 
starved  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  are  not  treated 
with  the  same  liberality  as  special  hospitals. 

2211.  In  this  memorandum  which  we  have 
before  us,  we  have  a  table  with  a  column  for  the 
"  system  of  admission  "  to  all  hospitals,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  hospital  to  which  you  belong  in 
Golden  -  square  the  system  of  admission  is 
described  to  be  "  by  letter  or  payment  "  ? — 
Yes. 

2212.  There  are  are  certain  number  of  patients 
admitted  by  letter  ;  do  they  pay  anything  ? — Xo, 
that  covers  their  payment. 

2213.  And  those  who  do  pay  are  admitted 
under  a  system  of  graduated  payment  ? — Yes. 

2214.  The  calculation  being  made  upon  the 
presumed  means  of  the  patient  ? — Upon  the 
wages  of  the  patient  and  whether  he  has  a  larg-e 
family,  and  whether  he  has  been  in  work  ;  and 

every 
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every  condition,  as  far  as  possible,  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

2215.  And  on  this  card  of  yours  that  we  have 
before  us,  it  is  said  that  "  the  hospital  is  entirely 
free  to  the  necessitous  poor  "  ? — Yes. 

2216.  How  do  you  define  "  the  necessitous 
poor  "  ? — We  consider  that  a  seamstress,  or  a  per- 
son who  is  engaged  in  the  sweating  process,  is  a 
person  to  have  the  treatment  free.  If  people 
come  and  say  that  they  have  not  got  anything, 
and  that  they  are  out  of  work,  they  would  -pru 
tanto  be  admitted  as  out-patients.  The  object 
(or  one  of  the  objects)  has  always  been,  rather 
to  let  the  hospital  be  a  little  imposed  on  than  to 
make  patients  pay  who  are  not  able  to  pay. 
That  is  why  we  have  that  special  proviso  rule. 

2217.  The  card  also  contains  this  sentence, 
"  Others  are  required  to  give  a  Aveekly  contribu- 
tion according  to  their  means  "  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
iny  idea  having  this  scheme,  and  I  submitted  it 
to  the  committee  some  26  or  27  years  ago  ;  and 
it  has  been  modified  occasionally  from  time  to 
time  by  the  secretaries  according  to  the  rate  of 
wages. 

2218.  You  object,  I  understood  you  to  say.  to 
the  system  of  out-patient  departments  at  the 
general  hospitals? — I  object  to  the  very  large 
out-patient  departments  on  the  medical  side. 

2219.  And  have  you  not  comparatively  large 
out-patients'  departments  in  special  hospitals  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  quite  large  enough. 

2220.  Do  you  find  the  same  fault  with  those  ? 
— We  could  not  now  increase  our  department, 
that  is  why  we  have  no  objection  to  other  special 
hospitals  being  established.  We  have  now 
nearly  100,  sometimes  120  patients  every  day  ; 
and  with  all  our  resources  by  which  the  patients 
can  be  seen  quickly,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  ; 
we  could  not  take  more  without  enlarging  our 
staff  very  much  and  possibly  building. 

2221.  There  is  one  special  hospital  which  no 
question  has  been  asked  about,  the  children's 
hospitals  ;  do  you  think  they  are  advisable  ? — I 
think  they  are  very  advisable,  because  the  child- 
ren are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  other  patients 
and  disturb  them,  and  therefore,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  separated,  and  also,  because  they  so  often 
have  infectious  diseases.  But,  I  think,  by 
removing  the  general  hospitals  into  the  country, 
a  very  large  saving  might  be  effected  now  that 
the  land  in  London  has  become  very  valuable  ; 
and  if  the  chronic  cases  and  sub -acute  cases 
could  be  treated  in  the  country,  they  would  not 
only  have  much  better  air,  but  really  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  any  kind.  Immense  sums 
would  be  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  ground, 
and  only  the  historical  association  would  be  des- 
troyed. It.  would  be  easy  to  put  up  a  griffin  or 
something  of  that  sort  to  call  up  ^he  souvenir  of 
the  situation  of  St.  Bartholomew's  or  St. 
George's. 

2222.  But  if  a  man  were  run  over  in  London 
and  broke  his  leg  a  griffin  would  not  be  of  much 
use  to  him?" -No,  but  1  propose  that  a  small 
space  should  still  be  occiq^ied  with  an  accident 
ward  and  a  small  out-patient  department. 

2223.  It  would  then  be  an  accident  hospital, 
in  fact? — It  would  be  an  accident  hospital,  with 
a  small  department  for  out-patients. 
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2224.  You  would  dot  those  all  over  London  ? 
—Yes. 

2225.  In  fact  your  idea  would  be,  generally  to 
pull  down  the  large  hospitals  in  London,  and 
distribute  them  all  over  the  country,  round  it, 
and  build  smaller  hospitals  in  their  place  in 
London  for  immediate  cases? — -Yesl;  and  I  should 
have  a  number  of  buildings  or  tenements  of  two 
storeys  containing  about  50  beds,  which  could  be 
rebuilt  from  time  to  time  in  the  country,  com- 
bined together  in  a  certain  area,  so  that  they 
could  be  administered  with  less  expense. 

2226.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Chairman  about  the  exclusion  from  the  medical 
staff'  of  the  several  hospitals  of  doctors  not  having 
diplomas  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons 
in  London,  you  mentioned  the  Edinburgh  degree 
as  being  a  higher  one  than  the  diploma  held 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  ;  is 
that  so  ? — I  think  some  oi"  them  are  ;  I  think 
they  pass  examination  of  some  of  the  colleges  at 
Edinburgh  is  certainly  higher  than  that  of  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

2227.  We  had  evidence  that  a  good  many  men 
went  to  Edinburgh,  because  the  standard  was 
lower  there  ? — That  is  because  the  standard  of  the 
University  of  London,  not  the  College  of  Phy- 
scians  of  London,  is  much  higher. 

2228.  That  evidence  does  not  apply  to  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons? — No;  and 
even  a  man  with  a  degree  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  University  of  London,  which  is  the  highest 
medical  standard  there  is  at  present,  would  not 
necessarily  be  admitted  to  be  physician  at  the 
London  Hospital  or  at  St.  Bartholomew's  at  the 
present  moment. 

2229.  Does  that  answer  only  apply  to  those 
tAvo  hospitals  ? — No,  to  nearly  every  large 
hospital ;  to  St-  George's,  to  St.  Thomas's,  and 
St.  Mary's,  and  I  should  say  every  important 
general  hospital. 

2230.  Is  it  a  matter  of  rule,  or  of  practice  ? — 
I  believe  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  so,  under  the 
charter. 

2231.  It  is  your  opinion  that  good  men  are 
excluded  under  that  system  ? — I  think  there 
are  very  good  men  at  those  hospitals  now,  but  I 
think  that  a  system  which  does  exclude  any  men 
who  have  those  qualifications  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  continued. 

2232.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  good 
men  have  been  excluded  ? — I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  men  of  limited  means  who  do  not 
want  to  pay  much  money  (  and  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  it  costs  30  /.)  may  be  excluded.  I 
can  understand  that  a  young  man  who  has  passed 
a  high  examination  at  the  London  Univei'sity  does 
not  want  to  pay  30  I.  to  take  a  lower  examination 
at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

2233.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  such 
exclusion  does  take  place,  or  has  taken  place  ? — 
I  should  think  it  frequently  takes  place,  but  I 
could  not  bring  forward  a  particular  instance. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2234.  To  follow  out  those  questions  a  little  fur- 
ther, do  the  special  hospitals  employ,  in  con- 
sequence, a  good  many  clever  men  who  belong  to 
other  medical  schools? — Students  ?  Yes  ;  I  mean 
the  young  men  whohave just  passed  their  examina- 
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tions  come  toourhospitals,  because  they  cannot  get 
the  same  kind  of  instruction  at  the  general  hospitals. 
We  have  now  constant  classes,  and  our  classes 
at  the  Throat  Hospital  are  always  full  of  students 
who  have  been  attending  at  the  general  hospi- 
tals, and  could  not  get  the  kind  of  instruction 
they  wanted  :  they  came  to  our  hospital  to  be 
taught  after  they  have  left  the  general  hospital. 

2235.  But  your  statement  as  to  the  exclusion 
of  certain  men  from  the  general  hospitals  in 
London  does  not  apply  to  the  management,  does 
it? — The  exclusion  only  applies  to  what  are 
called  the  members  of  the  staflF,  the  medical  and 
surgical  staflF,  not  members  of  the  management. 

2236.  But  in  your  special  hospitals  you  do 
allow  other  men  to  come  in  ? — Yes,  we  do  ;  they 
have  been  established  and  founded  more  recently  ; 
and,  not  having  these  old  charters,  they  have 
more  liberty,  and  they  allow  any  registered 
jjractitioner  to  ofi'er  himself  as  a  candidate. 

2237.  And  that  has  been  found  a  considerable 
advantage  ? — Well,  we  think  it  is  fair. 

2238.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
pupils,  do  the  special  hospitals  afford  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  to  any  large  number  of 
pupils?-- We  should  like  Xo  have  it  much  larger; 
we  do  as  much  as  we  can  now  ;  but  nt  present 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  require  men  to 
know  anything  whatever  about  any  special  di- 
seases ;  they  do  not  care  whether  ihey  know 
anything  about  throat  diseases  or  not ;  and  so 
students  actually  come  to  us  as  volunteers  ;  they 
are  not  obliged  to  come  ;  it  is  all  the  more  meri- 
torious on  their  ])art;  they  do  not  come  to  pass 
theii"  examinations,  but  to  acquire  knowledge 
after  they  have  passed  tlieir  examinations. 

2239.  Do  you  have  a  considerable  number  of 
them  ? — We  do  at  our  hospital. 

2240.  And  is  that  the  case  at  all  special  lios- 
pitals  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  case  at  the  Brompton 
Chest  Hospital ;  I  hear  there  are  a  great  number 
of  students. 

2241.  At  the  cancer  hospitals? — I  do  not 
think  they  go  so  much  there,  because  there  is 
not  so  much  to  be  learnt,  unfortunately  ;  but  the 
women's  hospitals  are  very  important,  and  there 
are  always  a  good  number  of  students  going  there 
to  learn. 

2242.  You  mentioned  the  greater  liberality  of  the 
committees  of  the  special  hospitals  than  of  those 
who  manage  the  general  hospitals ;  why  is  that ; 
arc  there  a  different  class  of  persons  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  special  hospitals? — Yes;  because 
there  are  generally  more  doctors  on  the  commit- 
tees of  the  special  hospitals ;  they  are  more 
represented  on  the  committees  of  the  special 
hosjiitals ;  and  they  can  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee that  what  seems  to  be  a  large  expense 
very  often  may  be  a  saving,  and  cause 
patients  to  be  cured  who  otherwise  would 
not ;  whereas,  under  the  old  system  in  vogue  at 
the  general  hospitals,  where  they  have  no  doctors, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  committees,  they  do  not  get  the 
same  information,  1  think. 

2243.  Have  you  any  difficulties  about  funds 
in  special  hospitals  ?— -We  have  difficulties  at  all 
hospitals  in  regard  to  funds. 

2244.  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  believed  direct  benefit  has  arisen  to  the 
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science  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  creation 
of  these  special  hospitals? — 1  am  quite  sure 
of  it. 

2245.  That  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
science  in  consequence? — A  great  many  diseases 
are  cured  now  which  were  not  cured  before. 

2246.  And  that  has  arisen  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  special  hospitals? — From  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  special  hospitals. 

2247.  We  heard  something,  I  do  not  think 
very  definitely,  as  to  special  hospitals  occasion- 
ally being  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  private 
practitioners,  and  being  established  in  unsanitaiy 
places,  and  not  being  conducted  on  sanitary  and 
sound  conditions;  do  you  think  that  is  so? — 
I  think  that  doctors  would  always  try  to  es- 
tablish them  in  the  most  sanitary  way  they 
could.  I  believe  that  all  human  motives  are  to 
a  certain  extent  mixed,  and  that  benevolence 
to  the  public  and  personal  considerations  are 
sometimes  combined. 

2248.  But  there  is  not  much  actual  danger, 
you  think,  arising  from  any  improper  special 
hospital  being  started  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all. 

2249.  You  made  the  suggestion  of  establishing 
in  the  country  certain  general  hospitals,  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  the  land  of  the 
London  hosj^itals,  and  you  said  you  would  have 
some  temporary  buildings  j)ut  ujj  in  the  country 
in  their  place ;  now  do  you  consider  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  much  danger  from  con- 
tamination in  the  old  walls,  and  so  on,  of 
hospitals? — I  think  the  tendency  of  science, 
especially  since  so  much  is  known  about  the 
germ  theory,  is  to  show  that  old  buildings  are 
not  desirable. 

2250.  And  modern  science  has  not  got  over 
those  difficulties  by  various  correctives?  — Of 
course  they  attempt  to  get  over  them  by  various 
processes,  but  I  think  that  old  buildings  must  have 
a  deleterious  effect  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

2251.  You  think  there  are  still  great  dis- 
advantages in  them  in  that  resjiect? — I  think 
there  are  great  disadvantages. 

2252.  Now  would  you  think  it  possible  to 
connect  special  hospitals  directly  with  general 
hospitals,  to  have  a  general  system  of  large 
hospitals,  and  to  have  branches  for  the  special 
treatment  of  particular  diseases?  —  I  think  it 
could  be  done ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  in  this  way :  the  specialists  are'  afraid 
of  their  individuality  being  lost  when  they 
came  to  join  a  general  hospital,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  sufficient  importance  Avould  not  be 
given  to  their  speciality ;  that  others  might  be 
developed  rather  than  theirs,  or  theirs,  at  any 
rate,  not  treated  in  the  same  liberal  way  that 
they  know  they  would  be  by  their  own  com- 
mittees. I  think  that  is  a  difficulty  of  combining 
them. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

2253.  If  you  were  to  abolish  the  large  hos- 
pitals in  London,  and  to  transfer  them  into  the 
country,  how  Avould  you  provide  for  the  medical 
schools?  —  1  should  have  the  medical  schools  too 
in  the  country,  which  I  think  would  be  very 
much  better  for  the  students,  more  healthy. 

2254.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  establish 

colleges 
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colleges  for  them  to  live  iu,  in  connection  with 
the  hospitals? — Quite  so. 

2255.  Would  it  be  possible  in  country  districts 
to  have  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances 
which  are  available  in  London  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  particular 
difficulty.    At  first  there  would  be  difficulties. 

2256.  But  a  laro;e  number  of  the  medical  staff 
who  now  give  their  services  gratuitously  to  the 
hospitals  are  men  in  large  practice  in  London  ; 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  attend 
medical  schools  in  the  country  ? — The  sub-acute 
cases  which  I  should  propose  to  move  are  only 
visited  twice  a  week  by  the  physicians  and 
surgeons ;  and  the  distances  now  are  so  great  in 
London ;  it  used  to  take  me  nearly  an  hour  to  go 
from  my  house  in  Harley-street  to  Mile  End ;  it 
would  not  have  taken  me  any  longer  to  go  from 
Paddington  by  train  12  miles  into  the  country. 

2257.  Do  you  think  that  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  and  physicians  in  practice  in  London 
would  be  willing  to  go  12  miles  out  of  London 
two  or  three  times  a  week? — I  am  sure  they 
would  be  quite  willing,  because  they  are  so 
anxious  to  hold  the  appointments. 

2258.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  special  hospitals,  that  the  ordinary  medical 
students  get  none  of  the  instruction  afforded 
there  ? — They  are  not  obliged  to  go  there. 

2259.  It  is  not  part  of  their  education  ? — They 
are  not  compelled  by  the  examining  bodies  to  go 
there. 

2260.  Would  it  be  desirable  or  possible,  do  you 
think,  that  the  attendance  in  those  hospitals  or  in 
some  of  them  should  be  made  compulsory  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  It  has  been 
done,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  the  Eye  Hospitals, 
for  some  examinations.  There  is  a  great  preju- 
dice against  special  hospitals  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  the  older  the  hospital  is  the  less  the 
prejudice,  and  there  is  not  much  prejudice  now 
against  Eye  Hospitals,  because  they  have  been 
established  over  100  years,  and  the  profession  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea.  If  the  examin- 
ing bodies  would  require  students  to  attend  at 
several  of  the  special  hospitals,  or  evon  at  special 
departments  of  a  general  hospital,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

2261.  It  would  not  be  desii-able,  I  presume,  to 
require  students  to  attend  hospitals  where  the 
treatment  is  not  thoroughly  established,  though 
in  the  interests  of  science  it  might  be  very 
desirable  that  such  treatment  should  be  at- 
tempted?—  Quite  so. 

2262.  It  has  been  very  often  argued  that  the 
existence  of  thj  special  hospitals  draws  away  a 
good  deal  of  money  which  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  hospitals  (I  am 
referring  to  those  general  hospitals  which  are  not 
endowed),  and  that  the  consequence  is  that  these 
hospitals  are  in  very  great  distress,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  make  appeals  to  the  public  of 
London,  which  are  not  as  successful  as  might  be 
desired ;  would  you  think  that  their  existence 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  general  hospitals  in 
that  way? — I  think  tliat  that  argument  has  been 
exaggerated  very  much.  I  think  that  much  more 
depends  on  the  energy  of  secretaries  than  on  any 
other  condition,  and  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
time.    During  the  last  15  years  charitable  people 
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have  not  given  in  the  way  that  they  did,  either 
to  hospitals  or  to  other  charitable  undertakings. 

2263.  Still,  I  suppose  you  must  admit  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  competing  charities  may  exist 
v/here  they  are  not  required,  and  that  then  the 
distribution  of  charity  is  injuriously  affected  ?  — 
I  think  it  is  found  that  there  are  certain  people 
who  give  to  nearly  every  hospital,  and  certain 
people  who  give  to  none.  If  you  look  through 
the  lists,  you  will  find  the  same  names  in  the  list 
of  the  general  hospital  and  of  the  special  hos- 
pital ;  and  you  will  find  also  that  some  names 
never  apper.r.  Therefore,  though  to  a  slight 
extent  it  may  interfere  with  getting  subsci'ip- 
tions  to  other  hos2)itals,  what  joractically  happens 
is  this:  that  people  trying  to  get  funds  for  a  new 
hospital  take  a  list  and  go  through  it,  and  in  that 
way  they  find  people  who  have  already  given  to 
one  lios])ital,  and  are  likely  to  give  to  another. 
The  creation  of  new  hospitals  does  not  really 
very  much  interfere  with  getting  subscriptions  to 
other  hospitals. 

2264.  In  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  those 
who  give  to  special  hospitals  are  either  persons 
who  would  give  also  to  general  hospitals,  or  else 
those  who  would  not  probably  give  anything  if 
there  were  not  special  hospitals?  — I  think  so, 
especially  that  large  numbex's  of  people  only  give 
to  special  hospitals  because,  for  some  reason, 
they  are  interested  in  them  ;  either  because  they 
have  had  some  relation  who  has  died  of  that 
special  disease,  or  they  have  been  ill  themselves 
of  it.  The  special  hospitals  are  kept  up  almost 
entirely  by  people  who  have  some  interest  in  the 
special  diseases  of  the  hospitals  to  which  they 
subscribe. 

2265.  Are  you  in  favour  of  special  hospitals 
for  children  ? — Yes. 

2266.  And  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  were  strongly  in  favour  of  special  hospitals 
for  women  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Wincliehea  and  Nottingham. 

2267.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinction about  the  diplomas;  I  suppose  that 
originally  the  diplomas  of  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  had  a  different  relative 
value  from  what  they  now  have? — Yes;  the 
general  mass  of  the  profession  was  very  ignorant 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  represented  the  principal  medical 
learning  of  the  country. 

2268.  Now  you  would  consider  the  distinction 
an  anachronism,  and  you  would  remove  it?  — 
Quite  so. 

2269.  If  the  disqualification  rested  upon  a  rule 
of  the  hospital,  I  suppose  it  could  be  removed 
by  the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

2270.  But  if  it  is  in  the  charter  it  must  be 
done  by  some  public  authority  outside? — Yes, 
they  must  get  a  fresh  charter. 

2271.  Would  it  be  possible  or  likely  that 
these  two  colleges  would  admit  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  an  ad  cundem  degree,  as  is  done  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
over  this  difficulty  ? — They  might  do  it ;  I  think 
it  would  be  easier  to  get  the  hospitals  toalter  their 
rules,  and  have  a  slight  modification  of  the  charter. 

2272.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  out-patients  in 
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London  who  attend  the  various  hospitals ;  the 
estimate  was  as  much  as  one  million,  I  think ; 
but  from  what  you  have  said,  ought  there  not  to 
be  some  qualification  of  that  statement  intro- 
duced in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of 
them  come  from  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
though  I  think  the  number  of  patients  is  very 
much  exas^o-eratec'. 

2273.  Otherwise,  it  would  appear  from  that 
that  one  in  four  of  the  population  of 
are  out-patients? — I   do  not  believe 


estimate 
London 
that. 

2274. 


c 


an 


idea  of  the  re- 


you  give  us  any 
ductioii  that  ought  to  be  made  in  that  estimate  ? 
—  No,  I  could  not. 

2275.  In  your  view  the  special  liospitals  have 
a  great  future  before  them,  an  extended  future, 
or  ought  to  have  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  think 
that  they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good 
already ;  they  have  proved  themselves  very 
useful,  and  ought  to  be  maintained ;  but  I  think 
that  if  the  general  hospitals  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  different  way  it  would  be  possible  to 
diminish  the  special  hospitals. 

2276.  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary, 
although  I  think  you  said  you  would  not  propose 
to  limit  the  number  of  special  hospitals,  to  sub- 
mit them  to  some  public  inspection  ? — I  think  it 
is  a  veiy  difficult  point,  just  as  I  think  it  would 
be  a  difficult  point  to  limit  people  establishing 
religious  societies. 

2277.  What  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this :  Are 
they  . not  often  controlled  by  practitioners  whose 
eminence  in  the  profession  is  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  efficient  treatment 
will  be  carried  out? — I  think  that  is  so  occa- 
sionally; but  that  is  quite  the  exception.  I 
think  the  staffs  of  the  special  hospitals  will  com- 
pare well  v/ith  the  general  hospitals  in  that  respect 
if  you  take  them  all  round  ;  but  every  now  and 
then  some  wretclied  little  place  may  be  established 
by  some  inferior  man ;  that  is  an  abuse  which 
every  kind  of  charity  is  open  to. 

2278.  With  regard  to  the  removal  into  the 
country  of  large  hospitals,  have  you  considered 
the  point  of  how  it  would  affect  the  out-patient 
department  ? — Yes  :  I  should  have  a  small  out- 
patient department  at  each  hospital  in  London. 
I  think  it  vvould  be  required,  although  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  informed  that  in  many  cases  the 
necessity  even  for  the  out-patient  department 
does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  before. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
formerly  this  hospital  was  surrounded  by  slums  ; 
it  had  an  enormous  poor  population  round  them ; 
now  all  the  poor  people  have  been  cleared  away, 
at  least  all  the  slums  have  been  removed  ;  and, 
practically,  their  out-patients  come  from  three 
or  four  miles  to  them.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ment at  St.  Bartholmew's  is  scarcely  required ; 
at  St.  George's  they  limit  their  out-patient  de- 
partment to  20  patients  a  day. 

2279.  Do  you  think  the  provident  disjjensaries 
and  the  poor-law  dispensaries  between  them 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  out-patient 
deijartment  of  the  hospitals  ? — It  has  been  found 
so  very  difficult  to  apply  tbe  provident  principle 
In  London,  on  account  of  these  large  open  free 
hospitals,  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  be 
worked  properly.    As  long  as  the  poor  people 
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can  get  to  the  general  hospitals  for  nothing  they 
will  not  subscribe  to  provident  charities. 

2280.  On  that  question  of  payment  to  the 
hospitals,  I  think  you  stated  that  even  if  it  were 
to  become  more  general  than  it  is  it  would  not,  in 
your  opinion,  injure  the  local  practitioners  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  have  a  protective  effect 
on  them.  If  the  patients  come  to  a  hospital  they 
have  to  wait  a  hmg  time,  and  are  not  very  com- 
fortable ;  and  are  crowded ;  and  if  they  had  to 
pay,  I  think  they  vvould  be  more  likely  to  go 
to  their  own  doctor  and  pay  him  something,  than 
to  go  to  a  hospital  where  they  had  to  pay,  as 
compared  with  a  hospital  where  they  had  not  to 

2281.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  which  has  been,  I  believe, 
started  on  the  provident  system,  the  peo;:)le  who 
are  allowed  to  subscribe  are  limited  to  wage- 
earners  under  21s.  a-week  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  medical  practitioners  ? — I  did  not 
know  that. 

2282.  I  put  this  question  to  Sir  Edmund 
Currie  at  Question  1913  r  "The  object  of  my 
question  was  to  find  out  why  you  impose  a  limit 
at  all "  (the  limit  I  have  described);  "is  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  medical  practitioners  ?  "  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  \  think  it  is  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  practitioners  "  ;  then,  in 
your  view,  that  is  unnecessary  ? — I  think  tbere 
ought  to  be  a  limit,  but  not  as  low  as  that. 

2283.  But  can  you  say  what  it  should  be?  — 

1  should  say  that  patients  who  earn  more  than 

2  /.  a  week  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
hospitals. 

2284.  But  would  you  nbt  allow  them  to  become 
provident  members? — Not  those  who  earn  more 
than  2    a  week. 

2285.  This  was  a  question  as  to  provident 
members  ;  nobody  in  that  hospital  is  allowed  to 
be  a  provident  member  whose  wages  are  over  the 
limit  I  have  named  ;  you  would  disagree  with 
that? — To  tell  the  truth  I  have  not  given  great 
attention  to  the  provident  case,  and  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that 
point. 

2286.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
certain  parts  of  Germany  there  is  a  system  which 
prevails  of  what  they  call  provident  hospitals  ? — 
Yes, 

2287.  But  you  do  not  know  how  far  that 
would  be  applicable  here  ? — In  most  of  those 
cases  in  Germany,  and  in  France  also,  they  see 
the  patients  but  do  not  give  the  medicine  ;  and 
this  acts  with  a  kind  of  deterrent  effect  on 
patients  ;  it  affects  the  numbers  very  much. 

2288.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  provident 
system  would  not  lend  itself  to  special  hospitals 
because  of  the  expense  of  the  treatment  ? — It 
would  not.  For  instance,  a  person  v/ith  an  eye 
disease  would  naturally  become  a  jiatient  at  an 
eye  hospital,  and  he  Avould  not  come  there  unless 
he  had  a  special  infimiity,  and  he  would  always 
be  going  there,  because  he  would  have  frequent 
attacks  ;  and  therefore  the  hospital  would  have 
to  charge  rather  high  rates.  It  is  not  like  a  man 
insuring;  himself  as;ainst  disease  in  ijeneral. 

2289.  But  in  your  view,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  the  proper  policy  is  that  all  hospitals 
should  tend  to  become  special  hospitals ;  even 

the 
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the  general  hospitals  should  become  so  iu  a 
certain  sense,  hospitals  for  operations  ? — Yes. 

2290.  Would  that  difficulty  be  obviated  by 
the  establishment  of  a  central  fund,  into  which 
the  provident  payments  mi_s:ht  be  made?— Yes, 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing ;  but  in 
such  a  large  town  as  London  you  Avould  lose  the 
individual  interest;  for  small  places  in  the 
countr}-  it  would  be  admirable ;  but,  in  fact,  you 
may  have  seen  often  now  that  country  gentle- 
men, as  a  rule,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  if 
they  are  asked  to  subscribe  (and  even  Lords,  I 
believe  sometimes),  say  that  they  subscribe  to 
the  country  charities,  and  they  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  London  charities,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  up  a  general  interest  in  London  matters  ;  and 
that  is  why,  in  all  these  metropolitan  improve- 
ments for  London  itself,  in  the  question  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  and  so  on  ;  there  is  not 
the  same  kind  of  amour  proprc  and  the  same 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  wealthy  men  to  make 
themselves  well-known  in  London  that  there  is 
in  towns  of  a  smaller  size;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  that  a  combination  such  as  you  speak 
of  would  be  an  advantageous  thing  ;  I  think  that 
it  would  cause  loss  of  interest,  not  concentrate 
interest. 

2291.  My  question  was  rather  directed  to  the 
matter  of  the  special  expense,  which,  I  take  it, 
would  not  fall  upon  the  particular  patient,  but 
ii[)on  the  central  fund  ?— It  would  meet  that 
difficulty,  but  I  think  it  would  cause  a  reduction 
of  funds. 

2292.  By  a  diminution  of  the  public  interest, 
youmean  ? — By  a  diminution  of  the  public  interest. 

Lord  Lum'wgton. 

2293.  In  general  hospitals  are  the  special 
wards  usually  under  a  specialist  ? — Not  quite  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  they  are  generally 
under  gentlemen  who  are  general  physicians,  but 
take  charge  of  a  special  department.  Sometimes 
they  have  a  specialist,  but  they  very  often  have 
one  of  the  general  physicians  who  acts  in  that 
particular  ward  as  a  specialist. 

2294.  Do  most  secretaries,  or  those  who  have 
to  look  after  the  funds  of  the  hospitals,  generally 
get  commissions  ? — They  do  not  in  all  hospitals  ; 
in  the  liospltals  that  collect  money  well  they 
generally  get  commissions. 

2295.  In  the  Ormond-street  hospital  they  had 
the  jjlan  and  they  gave  it  up ;  and  now  they 
collect  an  equal  amount  ? — We  are  always  trying 
first  one  plan  and  then  the  other,  and  making- 
different  efforts,  trying  a  combination  sometimes. 
There  are  certain  hospitals  which  give  a  salary 
and  a  small  commission  as  well.  1  do  not 
consider  that,  as  a  rule,  secretaries  are  overpaid 
men,  or  that  hospitals  are  got  up  by  secretaries 
in  their  own  interest.  As  a  rule  you  require 
a  well-educated  man  for  the  post,  and  the  better 
educated  a  man  you  can  have  the  more  likely  are 
you  to  be  successful  at  your  hospital.  I  consider 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  secretai-ies  of  hospitals  are 
underpaid  instead  of  being  overpaid  men. 

2296.  Are  not  hospitals  very  largely  visited 
by  ])eople  iiohig  to  read  to  the  patients,  and  so 
on? — 1  think  they  are. 

2297.  If  they  were  removed  into  the  countr}^ 
they  would  lose  that,  would  they  not  ? — I  think- 
that  people  in  the  country  would  do  it. 
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2298.  If  the  out-patient  departments  are 
abolished  will  there  be  any  opportunity  fo''  teach- 
ing the  students  ? — They  can  learn  in  tlie  wards. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlcigh. 

2299.  In  your  opinion,  students  would  not  miss 
seeing  cases  for  want  of  out-patients  ?— No;  I  do 
not  think  they  would  miss  any  important  cases, 

2300.  Are  not  the  special  hospitals  supported 
to  any  extent  by  donations  and  contributions  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  very  much  so,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  general  hospitals  are. 

2301.  But  do  you  think  that  they  are  so  to 
such  a  large  extent  as  the  public  at  large  are 
interested  in  the  way  iu  which  they  are  m  anaged? 
— I  think  that  the  public  take  great  interest  in 
them. 

2302.  Wliat  I  meant  rather  was  this  :  are  the 
donations  to  the  special  hospitals  rather  those  of 
particular  joersons  who  give  considerable  amounts, 
or  are  they  supported  much  from  the  general 
public  giving  comparatively  small  amouiits  in 
large  numbers  ? — I  tliink  that  the  public  give  small 
amounts  in  large  numbers ;  I  think  that  the 
relative  amount  is  not  so  large  in  special  hospitals 
as  in  general  hospitals ;  the  average  subscription 
is  generally  smaller  in  the  special  hospital  than 
in  the  general  hospital. 

2303.  And  very  often  given  by  a  small  niimber 
of  people? — Generally  given  by  a  sm^^ll  number 
of  peo})le. 

Lord  Monhstvell. 

2304.  You  say  that  special  hospitals  do  not 
hesitate  about  expense  ;  I  suppose  there  are 
some  special  hospitals  started  with  small  funds 
that  are  unable  to  use  the  best  appliances? — 
I  suppose  they  are  at  first,  but  they  generally 
try  to  get  eveiything;  the  instrument  makers 
will  generally  give  them  credit. 

2305.  You  think  that  most  special  hospitals 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  enabled  to  get  the 
exjoensive  appliances? — Yes,  almost  everything. 

2306.  You  say  that  a  combination  of  special 
hospitals  iii  desirable  ;  is  not  that  the  same  thing 
as  the  present  system  of  special  wards  in  the 
special  hospitals  ? — Yes,  if  the  general  hospitals 
could  be  rebuilt  and  had  a  number  of  special 
wards  organised  for  each  particular  disease  ;  but 
considering  that  they  are  old  buildings  and  that 
they  use  the  same  sets  of  rooms  for  several  dif- 
ferent specialties,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
treatment  in  the  same  way  that  the  sjiecial 
hospitals  do. 

2307.  Do  you  think  that  the  hospitals  ought 
to  be  built  on  different  principles  ? — Yes.  In 
the  throat  department  we  require  a  special 
system  of  light,  and  in  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
again  they  require  another. 

2308.  You  were  saying  that  the  old  hospitals 
were  in  the  nature  of  things  unhealthy  ;  that 
could  not  be  prevented  ;  are  you  familiar  with 
the  statistics  of  recovery  as  between  old  and  new 
hospitals  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  facts,  but, 
of  course,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it. 

2309.  And  from  what  you  have  read  you 
believe  that  the  statistics  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  hospitals  built  on  the  new  plan  ? — That  is  so. 
In  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  in  France  the  mortality 
became  so  enormous,  it  was  so  saturated  with 
the  emanations  of  disease,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  close  it. 

T  2  2310.  Do 
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2310.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  thing  would 
apply  to  some  of  the  old  hospitals  in  London, 
that  the  walls  are  becoming  so  saturated  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  patients? — I  think  they  take 
greater  care  in  London  and  make  greater  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  but  there  is  a  tendency  that  way. 

2311.  You  do  not  think  that  the  resoui'ces  of 
science  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  hospital  origi- 
nally built  not  on  the  most  approved  plan  to  be 
made  healthy  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can  become  so 
healthy  as  a  smaller  hospital  built  in  a  salubrious 
situation  in  the  country. 

2312.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of 
cost,  as  between  hospitals  and  infirmaries? — 1 
believe  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  much  more 
economical. 

2313.  Is  there  any  reason  whj'  that  should  be? 
— It  is  because  the  doctors  in  them,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  perhaps  very  inclined  to  try  new  reme- 
dies. A  physician  at  a  large  London  hosjjital 
where  there  is  a  school,  would  never  think  at 
all  of  the  expense  of  anything  he  was  ordering, 
Avhereas  the  doctor  or  surgeon  of  an  infirmary 
would  know  that  if  he  did  not  try  to  keep  the 
expenses  down,  the  Poor  Law  authorities  would 
begin  to  speak  to  him. 

2314.  Then  you  consider  that  the  treatment 
in  a  hospital  is  probably  better  than  in  an 
infirmary,  at  all  events  for  a  certain  class  of 
cases  ? — Yes,  I  do,  and  also  I  consider  that  in 
order  to  make  advances  in  medicine  it  is  neces- 
sary to  try  all  these  new  things. 

2315.  But  are  there  not  now  in  hospitals 
many  patients  who  would  probably  be  just  as 
well  cared  for  in  infirmaries  ? — As  a  rule  the 
patients  in  a  general  hospital  in  London  are  only 
in  there  for  a  few  weeks ;  whereas  the  patients 
in  infirmaries  are  often  there  for  months,  years 
you  may  say  almost. 

2316.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  that  a  great  many  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals should  find  their  way  into  the  infirmaries  ; 
you  think  the  distribution,  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
a  sound  one  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  1  know,  I  think  it 
is  very  fair. 

2317.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  Uni- 
versity of  London  man  is  at  the  present  moment 
absolutely  ineligible  by  charter  to  hold  an  ap- 
^Dointment  on  the  staff  of  the  general  hospitals? 
— Not  because  he  has  a  degree  of  the  University 
of  London. 

2318.  But  if  he  has  only  that  degree  ? — Yes, 
if  he  has  only  that  degree. 

2319.  By  charter?  —  Yes,  by  charter  of  the 
London  Hospital  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  at  least, 
I  said,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  many  more. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

2320.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  success  in 
former  days  of  certain  operations  was  pretty  much 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  building  ?  - 
Yes. 

2321.  But  all  that  has  been  very  much  altered 
now,  has  it  not,  by  the  Listerian  system,  and  the 
modern  antiseptic  means  ? — Yes. 

2322.  And  a  high  rate  of  success  does  prevail 
in  the  good  general  hospitals? — I  believe  it  is 
much  improved. 

2323.  I  think  one  answer  of  yours  requires  a 
little   qualification.     You   suggested,   I  think, 


Earl  Cathcnrt — continued, 
that  the  success  of  the  hospital  depended  more 
upon  the  energy  of  the  secretary  than  upon  the 
skill  of  the  treatment .' — There  is  a  slight  con- 
fusion there.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  finan- 
cial success  depended  upon  the  secretary ;  of 
course  the  medical  success  depends  upon  the 
staff. 

2324.  It  wanted  that  qualification,  it  struck 
me  ? — I  did  not  mean  the  medical  success. 

2325.  Do  you  recognise  the  term  at  all,  "  Pri- 
vate Adventure  Hospitals,"  as  applied  to  special 
hospitals? — No,  I  do  not;  I  consider  it  is  an 
unfair  term. 

2326.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  (o  say  what  is 
the  genesis  of  your  throat  hospital,  how  did  it 
originate  ?  —  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  an 
eminent  physician  that  it  was  very  desirable  to 
have  a  place  where  throat  diseases  could  be 
treated  specially,  and  I  then  mentioned  to  several 
of  my  friends  that  I  thought  if  they  would  form 
themselves  into  a  committee,  some  surgeons 
could  be  appointed  who  would  be  willing  to  act. 

2327.  In  fact,  you  were  yourself  the  originator 
of  the  hospital? — I  was,  I  was  the  founder. 

2328.  You  only  have  16  occupied  beds  accord- 
ing to  the  return  ? — Yes. 

2329.  I  daresay  you  could  find  occupants  for 
60  beds  ?— We  could. 

2330.  Or  for  600?- We  could  have  a  great 
many  more  than  we  have ;  we  have  been  very 
crowded  all  this  last  year. 

2331.  But  with  16  beds  the  expenses  per  bed 
must  be  very  high  ?  —  They  are  much  higher 
than  if  we  had  60  beds. 

2332.  What  is  your  lay  staff? — I  could  not 
tell  you  now  ;  I  am  only  consultant  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  I  should  think  there  would  be  four  nurses 
and  two  porters,  and  a  matron. 

2333.  And  a  secretary?  —  And  a  secretary. 
And,  you  see,  the  dispenser  has  a  very  large  out- 
patient department  to  attend  to. 

2334.  Are  your  accounts  now  very  accui'ately 
kept  and  published  ?—- Yes,  they  are  published 
every  year. 

2335.  And  have  you  a  financial  year,  or  do 
you  take  the  calendar  year?  —  We  take  the 
calendar  year. 

2336.  And  you  think  that  if  there  was  to  be 
uniformity  of  system  in  hospital  accounts  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  calendar  year  as 
being  more  convenient? — 1  think  so. 

2337.  liut  in  some  hospitals  there  are  financial 
years  ?■ — Yes. 

2338.  You  do  not  agree  with  much  of  the 
evidence  we  have  had  to  the  effect  that  out- 
patient departments  should  be  altogether  on  the 
provident  system,  but  that  no  petty  payments 
should  be  taken  for  indoor  treatment  ? — No,  I 
do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
provident  system  could  be  worked  in  London, 
and  I  think  that  in-patients  should  contribute 
where  it  is  possible. 

2339.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  take  petty  payments  for  in-door  treatment, 
but  that  is  not  your  yiew  ? — It  is  not. 

2340.  What  is  the  lowest  sum  you  take  for  in- 
door treatment  ? — I  think  7 a  week ;  a  shilling 
a  day. 

2341.  It  could  not  possibly  be  done  under  2  s. 
a  day  at  the  very  least  ? — It  really  covers  the 

actual 
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Earl  Cat/icart— continued. 

actual  food,  but  I  believe  the  actual  cost  to  us  is 
about  25  s.  a  week,  so  that  we  lose  on  each  patient. 

2342.  You  Avould  be  in  favour  of  some  central 
authority  which  might  arbitrate  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute, inquire  into  a  scandal  when  one  was 
brought  before  it,  and  arrange  as  to  the  publica- 
tion of  accounts? — If  they  were  ftiirly  organised 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

2343.  If  such  an  authority,  an  impartial 
authority,  were  constituted  you  would  approve 
of  it?  —  Very  much  so. 

2344.  In  your  out-patient  department  you  say 
you  have  about  100  a  day,  but  the  fresh  cases 
would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  100  ?  — 
From  15  to  24  or  25  fresh  cases,  pei-haps, 

2345.  But  really  the  16  beds  of  your  hospital 
are  very  much  analogous  to  a  cottage  hospital, 
are  they  not? — I  think  in  a  cottage  hospital  they 
only  have  about  four  beds. 

2346.  As  regards  your  syrjtem  of  education, 
now  do  you  select  your  students  ? — Anybody 
comes ;  the  casual  visitors  are  allowed  to  come 
without  payment,  but  if  persons  wish  to  attend 
regularly  they  have  to  pay  a  small  fee. 

2347.  What? — Three  guineas  for  three  months. 

2348.  And  what  does  that  go  to? — To  the 
medical  staff  for  teaching  ;  it  is  divided  between 
all  those  who  teach. 

2349.  Who  makes  the  arrangement  ? — The 
dean. 

2350.  And  he  receives  the  fees,  and  divides 
them  ? — He  receives  the  fees,  and  divides  them 
once  a  year. 

2351.  Equally  ?— Yes,  equally. 

Lord  Zouclie  of  Haryngwortli. 

2352.  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  several 
times  that  as  a  means  of  preventing  over- 
crowding in  the  out-patient  department  a  patient 
should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  either  from  a  private  medical 
man  or  from  some  medical  dispensary  ;  what  do 
say  to  that ;  do  you  think  it  would  work  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  ;  it  mioht  place  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  oC  the  doctors :  the  doctors 
might  not  want  their  patients  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pitals. Many  of  the  doctors  themselves  in  those 
poor  districts  are  very  poor  men,  and  want  the 
benefit  of  the  shillings  and  sixpences  themselves, 
and  would  not  like  to  lose  their  patients. 

2353.  You  think  that  might  tend  to  prevent 
its  working? — I  think  the  doctors,  as  a  rule, 
would  not  always  recommend  patients  where  the 
patient  wanted  to  be  recommended  ;  it  woidd 
place  the  doctor  in  a  false  position. 

2354.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  of  a 
medical  or  of  a  free  dispensary  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  argue  upon  these  institutions,  because 
thei'c  is  no  definite  plan  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  they  vary  so  very  much  in  their  rules 
of  organisation. 

2355.  With  regard  to  moving  hospitals  into 
the  country,  should  you  think  there  would  be 
any  practical  difficulty  as  to  distance  in  moving 
them  ? — No. 

2356.  You  would  move  the  in-patient  depart- 
ment really  ? — Tluit  is  all ;  the  in-patient  de- 
partment. 

2357.  Because,  of  course,  you  would  have  to 
go  a  good  way  out  of  London  to  allow  for  the 
'  (69.) 
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increase  of  the  town  ? — You  would  have  to  go,  I 
suppose,  as  a  rule,  from  12  to  20  miles  from  the 
centre. 

2358.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  medical 
schools,  which  would  be  also  in  the  counti-y, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty,  apart  from  any 
question  of  medical  men  not  having  time  to  go 
so  far ;  do  you  think  the  students  would  not 
then  experience  any  difficulty  in  having  to  travel 
about? — ISIo.  At  present  the  students  do  not 
live  near  their  hospitals.  Thirty  years  ago  they 
all  lived  near  the  hospitals;  but  now,  since  the 
underground  and  extension  railways  have  been 
built,  very  few  of  them  live  near  their  hospital. 
The  students  who  attend  at  Mile  End,  the 
London  Hospital,  live  out  at  Kensington  or  in 
some  other  part  and  use  the  railways.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  very  much  diffigrence. 
I  think  some  students  would  live  in  the  country 
and  some  would  go,  as  they  do  now,  by  the  Under- 
ground Railway  and  the  suburban  railways. 

Lord  Tilling. 

2359.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  devoting 
his  whole  life  to  a  special  subject  has  a  tendency 
to  narrow  his  intellect  ? — I  do. 

2360.  Is  not  that  a  reason  against  a  specialist 
devoting  himself  to  one  particular  disease  ? — If 
he  is  not  aware  of  that  tendency,  and  does  not 
strive  to  counteract  it  by  general  investigation, 
it  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  his  mind. 

236 1 .  The  particular  argument  against  a  man's 
becoming  a  specialist  is,  that  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  devoting  attention  to  one  subject  is 
to  narrow  the  intellect  ? — I  quite  agree ;  but 
that  applies  also  to  special  departments  of  general 
hospitals 

2362.  But  a  man  can  move  easier  from  one 
special  department  of  a  hospital  to  another  special 
department  ? —Thar  is  so.  If  you  study  several 
subjects  you  get  a  wider  knowledge,  and  you 
get  a  more  intense  knowledge  if  you  study  one. 

2363.  Would  you  not  rather  qualify  one  part 
of  your  evidence  ;  you  used  the  expression,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  interest  led  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  practice,  or  some  ex])ression  of  that 
sort ;  would  not  that  require  a  little  qualifica- 
tion ;  that,  on  the  other  liand,  in  the  fact  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  degradation  of  tlie  intellect  by 
attending  to  one  special  subject  there  is  a  very 
strong  counterbalance  ? — I  meant  my  remark  to 
apply  to  the  governing  bodies,  not  so  much  to 
the  doctors  ;  to  the  governing  bodies  taking  a 
great  interest  in  their  special  institutions ;  that 
they  did  everything  they  could  to  develop  them. 

2364.  Then,  I  misunderstood  you.  Then,  on 
this  particular  question,  how  would  you  en- 
deavour to  counteract  what  I  should  call  the 
degradation  of  the  intellect  by  men  devoting 
themselves  to  one  subject,  and  yet  to  have  no 
want  of  specialists  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  may 
say  that  there  is  a  tendency  now  a  days  for 
young  doctors  to  become  specialists  directly  they 
start,  which  I  consider  very  absurd.  There 
cannot  be  a  question  that  they  ought  to  study 
and  attend  to  general  diseases  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  they  practise  as  special- 
ists. Once  they  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
general  diseases  I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
likelv  to  forget  what  they  know. 

T  3  "  2365.  Ycu 
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2365.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  effect  of 
education,  without  denying  the  proposition  ?— 
I  do  not  deny  that  all  specialism  has  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  intellect. 

2366.  With  reference  to  an  impartial  tribunal, 
you  would  not  like  to  have  a  Government 
tribunal  superintending  your  hospitals,  would 
you? — -No,  I  am  in  favour  of  free  trade  on  the 
wdiole. 

2367.  Then  further  the  impartial  tribunal  is 
impossible,  is  it  not? — It  has  not  been  found 
possible  hitherto  ;  there  never  has  been  any 
satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  the  fund  by 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

2368.  Would  not  a  satisfactory  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  hospitals,  lea,ding  them  to  put 
their  accounts  into  a  better  shape,  be  a  much 
better  remedy  than  attempting  what  I  should 
call  the  impossibility  of  an  impartial  tribunal  ? — 
I  think  that  Vi^ould  be  an  excellent  thing,  and  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

2369.  But  I  presume  you  would  agree  that 
public  opinion  tends  to  produce  tiiat  uniformity  ? 
— 1  think  it  tends  to  produce  it  nowadays 
much  more  effectually  than  perhaps  anything  else. 

Earl  of  Kimherley . 

2370.  Might  I  ask  you  the  reason  for  your 
opinion  that  out-patient  de]oartmeuts  could  not 
be  worked  altogether  through  provident  dispen- 
saries ? — I  think  that  unless  all  free  treatment  is 
done  away  with,  and  special  hospitals  too,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  introduce  the  provident 
principle. 

2371.  Therefore,  you  will  agree  with  many 
witnesses  who  have  said  that  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries are  in  fact  killed  by  the  gratuitous  out- 
patient treatment? — Yes. 

2372.  But  if  the  out-patient  treatment  were 
limited  to  such  a  number  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  severe  accidents,  and 
possibly  for  some  purposes  of  instruction,  would 
it  not  be  quite  possible  to  establish  pi-ovident 
dispensaries  ? — Yes  ;  it  w"0uld  be  rather  difficult 
to  draw  the  line,  and  to  say  how  much  is 
necessary  for  general  instruction ;  and  also  the 
question  of  the  special  hospitals  would  always 
make  a  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  pro- 
vident system,  because  those  two  are  antaga- 
nistic  to  each  other ;  though  they  are  both  very 
useful  they  are  really  antagonistic.  You  see  the 
special  pospitais  could  not  well  accept  the  provi- 
dent system. 

2373.  But  by  "pr(>vident  system"  I  under- 
stand payments  made  weekly  by  an  individual 
subscriber  in  order  to  have  certain  medical  treat- 
ment if  he  should  fall  ill  ? — Yes. 

2374.  That  of  course  can  only  entitle  him  to 
what  may  be  called  general  treatment,  such  as 
he  would  get  from  a  general  practitioner  1 — 
Yes. 

2375.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  com- 
bine that  with  the  treatment  of  acute  and  special 
diseases,  because  the  general  practitioner  might 
recommend  such  cases  as  those  to  a  hospital, 
whether  a  general  or  a  special  hospital  and  the 
patient  would  have  the  ordinary  opportunities  of 
recourse  to  these  hospitals ;  but  what  I  conceive 
you  to  think  impossible,  is  that  he  should  have 
any  special  privilege  of  entermg  these  hosj)itals  ? 


Earl  of  Kimherley — continued. 

— I  think  a  system  could  be  devised  ;  but  I  was 
I'eferring  to  the  system  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
worked  ;  and  as  it  has  hitherto  been  worked  it 
has  been  constantly  defeated  by  the  general  and 
special  hospitals.  If  everybody  subscribed  to 
the  provident  system,  under  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  organisation,  they  could  get  letters  for 
general  hospitals  and  special  hospitals  and 
dispensaries. 

2376.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  why  a  special 
hospital  is  more  antagonistic  than  a  general  hos- 
pital to  a  provident  dispensary? — Because  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  so  much  higher.  If  a 
patient  was  particularly  subject  to  chest  diseases, 
for  instance,  he  would  be  wanting  to  goto  the  chest 
hospital  much  more  than  to  any  other  hospital. 

2377.  Take  any  ordinary  benefit  club  in  the 
country ;  the  subscriber  to  the  benefit  club  is 
entitled  to  treatment  from  a  medical  practitioner 
of  the  district,  but  supposing  he  has  a  severe 
affection  of  the  eye,  there  happens  to  be  in  my 
part  of  the  country  a  special  eye  infirmary,  I  do 
not  see  what  difficulty  there  should  be  in  that 
patient  obtaining  from  a  subscriber  a  letter  to 
the  eye  infirmary  and  going  there.  Why  should 
the  two  clash ;  he  is  of  course  not  entitled  to  it 
because  he  is  a  member  of  a  provident  institution, 
but  why  need  the  two  clash  ? — What  I  meant 
was  that  in  the  ordinary  way  a  patient  would 
choose  what  hospital  he  would  subscribe  to.  If 
a  person  had  some  chest  affection  he  would 
naturally  go  and  subscribe  to  a  chest  hospital  for 
himself,  as  a  provident  patient ;  supposing  the 
old  system  which  has  hitherto  been  in  existence 
were  to  be  (iarried  out,  he  would  naturally  go  to 
a  chest  hospital  and  enter  himself  as  a  provident 
patient  there.  The  authorities  would  say,  "  You 
are  quite  right  to  be  provident,  but  as  it  is  your 
chest  that  is  affected  and  you  will  always  be 
coming  here,  we  shall  charge  you  a  higher  rate 
than  we  should  if  you  were  at  a  general  hospital 
where  you  might  not  come  for  a  long  time." 

2378.  There  we  come  to  the  actuarial  diffi- 
culty ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
rules  by  which  only  persons  were  admitted  who 
were  in  health? — Yes. 

2379.  The  money  payment  would  have  to  be 
such  as  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  an  average 
number  of  members  ? — Yes,  from  the  actuarial 
point  of  view  no  doubt  it  would  be  difficult. 

2380.  Still,  that  is  not  insuperable  ?— No. 

2381.  The  true  difficulty  is  to  make  a  system 
that  would  meet  all  kinds  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2382.  It  is  possible  that  a  provident  society 
might  subscribe  to  send  special  cases  to  your 
special  hospital  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

2383.  But  individuals  when  tliey  are  sound  in 
health  would  not  foresee  that  they  were  going 
to  suffer  from  the  eye  or  the  throat,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  would  not  subscribe  to  a  S])ecial  hospital  ? — 
They  would  not. 

2384.  They  would  subscribe  for  general  pur- 
poses ?— Yes. 

Lord  Zouchc  of  Huryng worth. 

2385.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying  infectious 
diseases  in  London  ;  has  that  come  to  your 

knowledge  ? — 
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Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth — continued, 
knowledge  ? — They  can  go  to  the  Fever  Hospital, 
and  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital. 

2386.  But  should  you  think  there  are  proper 
opportunities  in  Ijondon  to  study  infectious  dis- 
eases?—Yes,  I  think  so,  because  there  are  always 
some  infectious  diseases  at  the  general  hospitals 
as  well. 

2387.  T  thought  they  were  not  admitted  into 
them  >. — "Nominally  they  are  not,  but  there  are 
always  just  a  few.  If  you  had  the  facilities  in- 
creased you  would  have  the  students  infected. 
I  think  there  are  facilities  enough. 

Chaiiman. 

2388.  At  the  general  hospitals,  in  cases  of 
fever  and  small-pox,  do  they  not  have  the  ambu- 
lance and  have  them  conveyed  away  ? — In  the 
case  of  small-pox  they  do. 

2389.  And  fever  ?— Scarlet  fever  cases  we 
have  sent  away,  but  typhus  or  typhoid  we  siiould 
not  send  away  unless  they  are  numerous,  especi- 
ally when  we  have  isolated  wards  where  we  can 
put  the  patient.  There  is  a  great  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  officers  to  keep  a  bed  or 
two  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  students. 

2390.  Wheu  you  come  to  have  separate  wards 
that  entails  a  great  strain  on  the  nurses  ? — Yes, 
but  that  woulcl  only  be  for  a  time  ;  we  should 
soon  send  the  patients  away. 

2391.  At  No.  1057  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy  is  asked 
"  Then  do  you  consider  that  some  of  these  special 
hospitals  are  bad  in  the  advice  they  give,  ill- 
situated  as  regards  other  hospitals,  and  ill-con- 
ducted generally  ?  "  and  his  answer  was,  "  I  would 
not  like'to  make  such  a  sweeping  statement  as 
that!"    Then  I  say  to  hira,  "  Perhaps  you  will 
put  it  in  your  own  way  ?  "  And  he  answers,  "  I 
would  say  that  they  are  unnecessary  generally  ; 
that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  large  hospitals 
with  schools,  because,  so  far  as  they  succeed, 
they  are  simply  taking  away  cases  that  could  be 
as  well  treated  at  the   general  hospitals,  and 
would  there  be  useful  for  the  instruction  of 
students ;  and  then  I  would  say,  in  the  third  place, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  them  which  are  well 
known  to  be  run,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for 
the  special  advantage,  either  of  the  secretaries 
and  officials  or  the  medical  officers  ^yitllout  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  advantages  of  the  public. 
(Q.)  Are  there  a  large  number  of  such  hospitals  ? 
— {A.)  I  should  say  that  at  least  three-fourths 
would  come,  more  or  less  vmder  that  description 
of  special  '  hospitals.'*  Have  you  any  remark  to 
make  upon  that  ? — I  have  only  got  to  say  this  : 
that  this  gentleman  is  a  general  practitioner  who 
is  not  connected  with  any  special  hospital  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  and  who  probably  does  not  know  very 
much  about  the  intimate  working  of  the  special 
hospitals,  and  my  belief  is  that  even  the  special 
hospitals  that  are  really  not  absolutely  necessary 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  effect  a  great  many 
cures  which  would  not  otherwise  be  effected. 

2392.  You  disagree  with  that  evidence  ? — I  do 
entirely. 

2393.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
schools  ? — Yes. 
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2394.  And  do  you  prefer  to  see  the  schools  as 
they  are  at  present,  or  a  certain  araoimt  of  amal- 
gamation ? — I  think  it  most  important  for  them 
to  be  amalgamated.  There  is  a  great  waste  of 
talent  now,  and  the  best  lecturers  are  not  obtained. 
At  present  every  surgeon  and  physician  is 
obliged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  lecturing 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  have 
any  particular  faculty  for  teaching  or  not. 

2395.  Why? — For  the  benefit  of  his  school; 
in  order  to  keep  his  school  going.  But  in  Paris 
it  is  quite  different ;  there  the  best  men  are 
selected  for  lecturing,  and  ihey  are  posted  in  the 
Ecole  (le  iMcdicirte,  and  all  the  students  from  all 
parts  of  Paris  come  to  hear  the  very  best  teachers. 
Now  we  have  got  qualified  lectui-ers  in  London 
who  are  distributed,  one  here  and  one  there :  and 
in  most  oi'  the  schools  we  have  three  or  four  very 
inferior  lecturers. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2396.  Would  you  put  them  under  the  Medical 
Council  as  now  constituted  ? — I  have  not  thought 
that  over.    It  has  been  long  considered  bv  me  that 
there  is  a  terrible  loss  of  power.    jSI  ow,  if  a  young- 
doctor  wishes  to  be  connected  with  a  genei'al 
hospital,  the  first  thing  he  has  to  try  to  do  is  to 
get  appointed  lecturer,  say   on  physiology  or 
anatomy.    If  he  lectures  well,  he  may  be  then 
appointed  assistant  j^hysician  or  assistant  surgeon. 
Now  all  the  11  medical  schools  are  competing 
with  each  other,  all  trying  to  get  students,  and 
to  get  fees ;  and  not  only  fees,  but  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  hospitals  look  to  the  students  to 
form  their  clientele  in  future  years    when  the 
students  go  into  the  country,  and  are  distributed 
through  England  ;  they  know  that  fhese  students 
vdll  send  them  up  patients  afterwards.  There- 
fore their  great  business  is  to  try  and  make  their 
schools  full  and  successful.    The  result  is  'that 
instead  of  having  two  or  three  large  schools  in 
London,  where  you  would  have  men  like  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  or  Professor  Tyndall,  you  have  a 
number  of  practising  physicians,  who  may  have 
not  any  special  faculty  for  teaching,  and  who  do 
not  object  to  go   on   competing   against  each 
other.    The  system  has   been  knovi^n   for  30 
years  to  be  bad  ;  only  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  prevent  the  assimilation  and  in- 
corporation of  the  different  hospitals  and  schools 
together.    In  Paris  it  is  worked  in  this  way ; 
students  can  go  and  attend  any  hospital  they 
like,  but  they  get  their  medical  instruction  at 
certain  centres  Avhere  they  have  the  very  best 
teachers.    In  London  they  must  get  their  in- 
struction at  their  own  hospitals,  where  they  do 
not  get  the  best  teaching.     They  may  have 
plenty  of  patients  there,  but  the  doctors  are 
very  often  too  busy  to  give  up  sufficient  time  to 
teaching.    In  Paris  certain  men  when  they  get 
to  be  iir  a  leading  position  give  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  time  to    leaching,  whereas  in 
London  the  teachers  are  men  who  are  engaged 
in  active  practice  and  are  not  able  to  give  the 
time  that  it  is  desirable  to  teaching. 

2397.  But  do  not  the  best  schools  atti-act  the 
T  4  larsrest 
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Earl  Spencer — ■continued, 
largest  number  of  students  ?— Yes,  they  do  ;  but 
you  must  consider  this,  that  there  are  11  schools 
now,  and  all  of  them  have  some  good  men,  but 
no  set  of  students  have  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing the  best  teachers ;  the  student  may  have  one 
or  two  good  men  at  his  hospital,  but  he  cannot  go 
round  and  hear  one  lecture  at  one  hospital  and 
another  at  another.  If  there  were  one,  two,  or 
three  central  hospitals  for  teaching  purposes  that 
would  be  of  enormous  advantage. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2398.  In  Paris  after  students  have  acquired 
knowledge  at  the  Central  School,  have  they  the 
run  of  all  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  and  the  payments 
are  very  small.  And  another  advantage  is  that 
in  regard  to  the  appointments  which  are  made, 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  in 
Paris  are  elected  after  public  competition  ;  they 
are  not  chosen  by  narrow  coteries  as  they  are 
here.  They  write  theses,  and  are  asked  questions 
by  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  day, 
and  those  who  prove  themselves  most  competent 
are  appointed  to  the  different  hospitals. 

2399.  It  is  a  Government  depar  tment  con- 
sisting of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  the 
land  that  carries  it  out  in  France  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2400.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  go  in  for 
a  Government  system  lor  the  London  hospitals? 
— No,  I  think  that  our  free  system  is  better  ;  but 
I  think  that  there  are  some  good  things  in  the 
Paris  system  which  we  have  not  here. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2401.  Should  a  professor  of  anatomy,  for 
example,  be  in  full  practice,  or  a  studious  man 
who  keeps  himself  nv  courant  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world? — I  do  not  think  he  should  be  in 
full  practice.  Professor  Turner  in  Edinburgh 
does  not  attend  to  practice  at  ail,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  teacliers  of  anatomy  ;  but  the  teachers 
at  the  London  and  St.  Bartholomew's  are  all 
practising  surgeons  or  physicians,  and  they  have 
not  time  to  study  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
not  in  practice. 

Chairmnn. 

2402.  Could  you  give  us  any  definition  of  what 
special  diseases  are  ? — The  principle  that  1  go 
upon  is,  that  where  a  very  technical  method  of 
examination  is  required,  then,  ccBteris  j^arihiis,  a 
special  hospital  is  required.  But  I  maintain  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  a  good  many  special 
hospitals  not  absolutely  required,  which  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  and  cure  an  immense  number  of 
patients  who  would  not  be  cured  if  they  did  not 
exist  ;  especially  hospitals  like  the  Chest  Hos- 
pitals and  Cancer  Hospitals  which  act  as  asylums 
really,  and  prolong  people's  lives  and  make  people 
comfortable  for  a  few  months. 

2403.  Then  assuming  that  tli'j  eneral  hospitals 
included  special  departments  to  a  great  extent, 
that  would  not  do  away  with  the  requirement  of 


Chairman — continued. 

special  hospitals?  —  No,  not  unless  they  were 
entiiely  rebuilt.    If  in  the  development  of  the 
out-patient  department  they  built  special  depart- 
ments entirely  on  the  basis  that  every  special 
disease  where  it  was  required — where  the  mode 
of  examination   was   sufficiently    elaborate  to 
necessitate  a  special  department — had  one  en- 
tirely to  itself,  then  it  might  be  done.  Suppose 
a  doctor  is  seeing  20  patients,  and  the  first  patient 
has  a  chest  disease,  and  he  begins  to  undress  him 
and  examine  him  with  his  stethoscope  ;  then  the 
next  has  a  skin  disease,  and  has  to  undress  ;  then 
the  next  patient  has  something  the  matter  with 
his  foot  or  has  erysipelas  ;  all  this  causes  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.    That  is  why  as  special 
modes  of  investigation  have  been  adopted,  special 
arrangements  have  become  necessary  ;  when,  in 
the  old  days,  the  patients  merely  came  up  and 
put  out  their  tongues,  each  one  could  pass  on  and 
be  examined  and  answer  a  few  questions  ;  but 
directly  a  very  technical  mode  of  examination 
becomes  necessary,  then  you  must  have  special 
arrangements  organised;  and  the  old  hospitals, 
from  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  have  not 
been  suitable  for  having  these  special  arrange- 
ments, and  they  have  not  shown  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  recognise    the  necessity  for  new 
departments  when  they  became  necessary.  The 
committees  of  the  old  hospitals  are  very  conserv- 
ative bodies,  and  they  have  allowed  special  hos- 
pitals to  be  established  ;  and  then,  as  I  say,  after 
25  years,  they  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  have  wanted  to  have  special  departments.  But 
even  then  have  nut  chosen  the  best  men,  the  men 
of  large   experience,   to  take   charge  of  the 
departments,  but  young  men  with  very  limited 
knowledge,  as  a  rule. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2404.  You  were  considered  to  be  a  specialist, 
I    suppose,    before  you    "      -   -     -  - 
Hospital  ? — I  was 
General  Hosi^itai. 

2405.  But  you  had  specially  studied  this 
particular  disease  ? — 1  had  obtained  a  prize  from 
the  College  of  Surgeons  for  an  Essay  on  Diseases 
of  the  Throat  which  I  wrote,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  my  career  in  that  special  depart- 
ment. 

2406.  Have  you  yourself  derived  special 
benefit  in  the  department  in  which  you  are 
eminent  from  having  this  special  hosp)ital? — 
Certainly.  I  consider  that  that  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage, that  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases  that  a  man  sees  at  a  special  hospital  give 
him  a  knowledge  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
possess. 

2407.  And  you  can  give  distinct  evidence  in 
favour  of  that  view,  from  jour  own  experience? 
—  Yes. 

2408.  You  would  not  have  had  the  same 
knowledge  as  you  have  now  if  you  had  not 
founded  this  hospital  ? — I  could  not  have  had  the 
same  knowledge  that  I  have  now  if  I  had  not 
had  this  special  hospital.  The  reason  why 
there  is  a  certain  jealousy  against  special  hos- 
pitals is  because  the  general  practitioners  and 
physicians  think  that  the  specialists  who  found 
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Earl  Spencer — continued. 

special  hospitals  make  their  practices  and  become 
eminent  and  well  known,  though  having  the 
special  hospitals.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 
1  think  they  obtain  immense  experience  and 
skill  from  seeing  a  variety  of  cases  and  seeing 
one  case  quickly  after  the  other,  and  that  then 
they  become  famous  ;  and  that  if  the  profession 
knew  that  was  the  reason  why  the  special  hos- 


\_Conthiued. 

Earl  Spencer — continued. 

pital  does  them  good,  they  would  not  have  the 
same  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  them.  They 
think  it  is  a  more  material  benefit  which  the 
specialists  obtain. 

Chairman. 

2409.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? — Xo. 
The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday,  9th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESEiST 


Earl  Cadogan  (  Lord  Privy  Seal). 

Earl  of  WiNCHILSEA   AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

Earl  of  Laudkiidale. 
Earl  Spencek. 
Earl  Cathcaut. 

Earl  of  IvIMUERLEY- 

Lord  Zoi'CHE  OF  Haryngwokth. 


Lord  Save  and  Sele. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Sudley  {Earl  of  Arran). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thking. 


The  LOKD  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chaiu. 


Sir  SYDNEY  H.  WATERLOW,  Bart.,  Is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairifi"  n. 

2410.  You  were  in  1873  Lord  Mayor  of  Loii 
don,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

2411.  And  at  the  same  time  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons? — For  about  12  years  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

2412.  And  you  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  work  done  by  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  also  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and 
convalescent  homes  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I 
have  for  the  last  25  years  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  time  to  assisting  in  the  management  both  of 
asylums  for  the  poor,  Poor  La^^■  infirmaries, 
hospitals,  and  convalescent  homes. 

241.^  \Vhen  you  speak  of  asylums  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  are  those  hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases  under  the  rates  ? — Yes  ;  when  I 
was  first  appointed  a  magistrate  in  London  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  pauper  lunatics  in  the 
private  asylums  was  allotted  to  me,  and  for  two 
years  I  attended  to  it ;  afterwards  I  was  a  very 
constant  attendaiit  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  ("olney  Hatch  Asylum,  and  had  ex- 
perience both  of  the  management  of  the  lunatics 
in  private  homes  and  in  asylums. 

2414.  But  that  was  not  a  sick  asylum? — It 
was  not  a  sick  asylum.  In  1870,  having  been 
an  active  guardian  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
I  wa^  made  Chairman  of  the  Central  London 
Sick  Asylum  District.  That  board  of  managers 
was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy's  Act, 
for  the  establishment  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ; 
and  the  managers  erected  one  of  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  infirmaries. 
While  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  board,  we 
completed  and  erected  an  infirmary  at  High- 
gate,  for  o2o  beds,  which  was  opened  in 
1871;  that  infirmary  being  close  to  my  own 
residence.     I    may   sav  I   was   almost  daily 
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there  during  the  time  of  its  first  being  started, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  appointment 
of  the  managers  and  in  bringing  the  infirmary 
into  work.  In  1874-5,  the  managers  erected 
another  large  iutirmary  in  Cleveland  street,  with 
281  beds,  and,  as  chairman,  I  had  necessarily  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  settlement  of 
the  plans,  the  building  of  the  infirmary,  the 
appointment  of  the  permanent  oflGcers,  and  the 
working  of  it;  and  the  working  of  those  two 
infirmaries  gave  me,  for  those  eight  years,  a 
great  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  at  that  time.  Many  others  have  been 
built  since.  I  resigned  my  position  as  chair- 
man of  that  board  in  1878,  having  been  appointed 
as  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  since  1874 
The  responsibility  of  the  management  of  that 
hospital,  as  treasurer,  was  more  than  I  could 
possibly  attend  to  consistently  with  my  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Central  Sick  Asylums,  and 
so  I  resigned.  T  have  been  the  treasurer  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  ever  since.  For  eight 
or  nine  years  I  resided  in  the  hospital,  and  was 
in  daily  communication  with  the  officers  respect- 
ing the  management  of  it.  During  those  years 
very  considerable  alterations  were  made  ;  in  fact 
I  may  sa}',  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
refute  it,  that  the  hospital  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  it  was  15  or  16  years  ago.  The  whole  of  the 
educational  side  has  been  rebuilt,  and  important 
improvements  and  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  hospital  buildings,  at  a  total  expense  of  over 
100,000  L,  and  the  details  of  those  changes 
I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  if  the  Committee 
think  it  right  to  ask  me  questions  on  them. 
As  the  first  president,  arid  as  the  vice-president 
ever  since,  and  chairman  of  the  Distribution 
Committee  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  I 
have  naturally  had  the  review  of  the  accounts 
U  2  of 
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of  all  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  convales- 
cent homes  within  the  metropolitan  area ;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Distribution  Committee, 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  doing  my  best  to 
guide  the  judgment  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
av^^ards  that  should  be  made.  This,  of  course, 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great 
deal  of  the  working  of  all  the  hospit3.1s  and  con- 
valescent homes.  I  have  felt  great  interest  in 
the  work,  because  I  believe  that  assistance  given 
through  medical  charities  is  less  open,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  abuse  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  charity.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
think  tliat  the  working  classes  and  the  poor 
should  contribute  more  largely  than  they  do,  and 
should  put  by  from  week  to  week,  but  it  should  be 
always  remembered  that  sickness  and  accidents  in 
the  families  of  the  poor  and  the  working  classes 
are  emergencies  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  measure  of,  and  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
lay  by  due  provision  for.  Where  provision  is 
made  by  a  working  man  for  such  an  emergency 
too  often  it  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  necessity 
of  applying  it  to  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
are  deprived  of  their  bread-winner ;  they  have 
no  longer  the  same  comfort  at  home,  or  even  the 
means  of  support  at  home,  that  they  had  before. 
Hence  I  think  that  to  help  to  cure  the  bread- 
winner and  restore  him  to  his  work  as  soon  as 
you  can  is  a  charity  which  is  before  all  others, 
first,  as  being  less  liable  to  abuse,  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  best  help.  These  are  the  motives 
that  have  induced  me  to  ^ivs  the  time  1  have 
done  to  these  subjects. 

2415.  Then  do  you  find  that  the  amount  of 
accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  in  London  is 
suflficient,  taking  the  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals 
together  ? — Taking  the  infirmaries  and  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  convalescent  homes,  I  think  the 
amount  of  accommodation  has  risen  and  pro- 
gressed fairly  in  accordan  ;e  with  the  increased 
demand  of  an  increasing  poor  population;  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  beds  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  are  really  medical  and  surgical  beds, 
are  now  provided  in  the  poor-law  infirmaries  and 
did  not  exist  before  those  institutions  were  erected. 

2516.  But  how  far  do  you  consider  that  the 
function  of  the  hospital  goes  ;  now,  supposing  a 
man  breaks  his  leg,  he  is  taken  into  a  hospital 
and  has  it  set,  and  tlien  he  is  turned  out  of  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  possible ;  what  becomes  of 
him  then  ;  does  he  generally  go  to  a  con- 
valescent home,  or,  if  he  is  destitute,  does  he  go 
to  a  workhouse  infirmary  to  complete  his  cure  ? — 
I  think  that  difficulty  the  public  have  recognised, 
and  of  late  years  they  have  rapidly  provided  for 
it.  When  I  first  went  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
we  had  no  convalescent  home  of  our  own  ;  but 
in  1872  I  gave  them  a  home  at  Highgate  with 
32  beds,  not  large  enough  for  so  large  a  hos- 
pital, on  condition  that  they  should  use  it  as 
part  of  the  hospital,  as  a  convalescent  branch 
of  the  hospital,  until  they  got  a  better  one.  A 
few  years  ago,  by  the  generosity  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  since  given  twenty  times  as  much  money 
for  a  similar  purpose,  a  Mr.  Peter  Reid,  a  site  of 
15  acres  was  pi'ovided,  whereon  Mr.  Kettleweli, 
another  of  our  governors,  built,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000/.,  a  large    convalescent  home   for  St. 
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Bartholomew's  at  Swauley,  a  place  15  miles  from 
London,  with  70  beds .  The  increase  in  the  provision 
of  convalescent  homes  for  the  sick  poor  has  been 
enormous  these  last  10  years.  Your  Lordship  is 
perhaps  aware  that  this  year  Mr.  Reid  and 
another  gentleman  have  given  150,000  I.  between 
them  to  found  a  large  convalescent  home  at 
Swauley  ;  the  beds  in  which  are,  I  believe,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  or  more  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  metropolis.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  said 
now  to  the  same  extent  as  it  might  formerlj^  have 
been  said,  that  the  man  who  breaks  his  leg,  and 
whose  leg  is  set,  and  who  is  partially  cured,  is 
sent  back  to  his  home  until  he  is  really  fit  for 
work.  Before  we  had  the  provision  of  the  con- 
valescent homes  no  doubt  it  did  occur  ;  because 
the  leading  principle  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
I  think  at  all  the  large  general  hospitals,  is, 
that  the  sick  should  be  taken  in  and  should  be 
treated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  that  they 
should  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  or 
physician  was  unable  to  benefit  the  patient  by 
active  treatment.  Hence  persons  were  dis- 
charged whollv  unfit  for  work,  and  reall}^  not  in 
a  state  to  have  their  cure  completed  in  their  own 
homes ;  but  the  convalescent  homes  are  now 
doing  that  work  most  beneficially. 

2417.  Then  1  suppose,  also,  in  the  convales- 
cent homes,  what  brings  about  the  complete  cure 
is  the  carefulness  of  the  attendance  and  the  good 
food  that  they  get,  more  than  the  actual  medical 
treatment?  —  In  most  convalescent  homes,  of 
what  I  call  a  public  character,  tljat  is  not  parti- 
cularly affiliated  to  any  general  hospital,  they  do 
not  take  patients  that  require  daily  medical 
treatment ;  but  in  our  convalescent  homes  we 
have  skilled  trained  nurses  to  assist,  and  a  medical 
man  next  door,  and  we  do  send  cases  there  which 
can  be  benefited  by  medical  treatment,  which 
would  not  be  ordinarily  received,  and  in  that 
way  we  relieve  our  beds  sooner  than  we  could 
otherwise  do.  I  may  say  that  the  average  time 
allotted  to  each  patient  is  either  26  days  or 
19  days  ;  but  that  term  is  renewed  if  the  medical 
officer  of  the  convalescent  home  thinks  the  patient 
ought  to  have  a  longer  term  before  he  goes  to  work,. 

2418.  Is  the  medical  officer  at  the  convalescent 
home  a  permanent  medical  officer,  living  there? 
— He  lives  next  door  to  the  home,  and  he  has  a 
fixed  salary  for  his  attendance.  He  has  to  come 
every  day,  and  whenever  sent  for. 

2419.  Does  he  practice  on  his  own  account?— 
He  does. 

2420.  Before  I  come  to  the  actual  question  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  detail,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  upon  a  subject 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about;  that 
is  about  the  whole  principle  of  the  out-patient 
department  as  a  general  subject.  We  have  been 
told  by  some  witnesses  that  supposing  the  out- 
patient department  was  done  away  Avith,  it  would 
not  signify  to  the  public  in  London;  do  you 
hold  that  opinion  ? — Certainly  not.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  give  me  an  opportunity,  when 
we  come  to  that  section  of  the  work  of  the 
hospitals,  to  exjjlain  it  in  detail,  and  as  fully  as 
the  Committee  may  desire. 

2421.  I  think  the  Committee  would  be  very 
o-lad  if  you  would  do  so  at  once  ? — You  think 
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I  had  better  take  the  out-patient  department  of 
the  hospital  first? 

2422.  If  you  please? — Shall  I  state  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated? 

2423.  If  you  please  ? — There  were  treated  last 
year:  in  patients,  out-patients  and  casuals,  and 
women  attended  in  their  confinement,  16o,126 
persons ;  the  in-patients  were  6,997 ;  the  out 
patients  were  19,001  ;  the.  casualty  patients 
137,399;  and  the  confinements  w^re  1,729  of 
women  within  a  mile  of  the  hospital. 

2424.  The  confinements  being  treated  by 
whom? — There  is  an  obstetric  department,  and 
the  students  who  have  to  learn  that  part  of  their 
profession  have  a  certain  number  of  cases  allotted 
to  them.  The  patients  come  some  month  or  two 
before  the  time  of  theii'  confinement,  and  each 
student  has  a  certain  number  allotted  to  him, 
the  number  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his 
examination.  There  is  a  midwifery  assistant 
who  controls  all  the  students  engaged  in  this 
work.  V^'  hen  a  medical  man  is  required  by  the 
patient  a  messenger  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
the  midwiferj'  assistant  is  obliged  to  be  there 
also;  and  the  stuilent  on  duty  is  obliged  to  be 
either  there,  or  someone  must  know  where  he 
can  be  found.  He  then  goes  and  attends  the 
confinement,  taking  with  him  such  appliances  as 
are  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  patient.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  he  is  enjoined  by  his  charge 
to  communicate  with  the  midwifery  assistant,  and 
if  necessary  with  the  senior  or  assistant  obstetric 
physician,  and  he  is  sent  for. 

2425.  Then  does  the  midwifery  assistant  reside 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — He  does,  and 
very  arduous  labour  it  is  for  him. 

2426.  Then  when  the  student  goes  to  a  con- 
finement, do  I  understan.d  that  the  midwifery 
assistant  accompanies  him? — No,  not  unless  he 
is  sent  for ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  midwifery 
assistant,  failing  the  student  being  ready  to  at- 
tend, to  go  himself  and  attend. 

2427.  l)ut  then  who  is  responsible  that  the 
student  is  equal  to  tlie  task? — He  is  examined 
beforehand  ;  he  is  a  man  who  is  ready  to  take 
his  qualification  ;  he  cannot  take  it  till  he  can 
give  Ku  account  of  his  experience  in  midwifery 
cases. 

2428.  He  is,  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  quali- 
fied n-.edical  man? — He  has  not  received  a  cer- 
tificate. I  may  say  thai  the  student  is  not 
allowed  to  perform  any  operation  ;  the  midwifery 
assistants  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any,  except- 
ing certain  minur  operations  which  are  set  out 
in  writing  by  the  senior  obstetric  physician. 

2429.  How  do  you  define  the  difference  between 
the  19,000  out-patients  and  the  137,000  casual 
patients  ? — 1  ought  perhaps  to  explain  the  method 
by  which  the  patients  are  admitted.  There  is  a 
very  large  reception-room,  very  lofty,  and  the 
door  of  the  admission-room,  or  surgery,  as  we 
call  it,  is  opened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  sick  poor  come  in.  The  Avomen  are 
ranged  on  one  side,  and  the  men  are  ranged  on 
the  other  side.  They  are  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  assistant  physicians  who  attends  four  days 
in  the  week,  three  casualty  physicians,  each  of 
whom  attendsfour  days  in  the  week,  and  four  house 
physicians;  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  medical 
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side.  On  the  surgical  side  the  patients  are  seen 
by  the  two  junior  assistant  surgeons,  aided  and 
assisted  by  other  qualified  officers,  and  by  40 
dressers,  who  are  students  in  their  third  or  fourth 
year. 

2430.  How  many  of  these  qualified  gentlemen 
are  there  on  the  surgical  side  ? — In  the  easualtv 
department  there  are  two  assistant  surgeons  and 
five  senior  house  surgeons,  and  five  junior  house 
surgeons.  The  senior  house  surgeons  reside  in 
the  hospital ;  the  junior  house  surgeons  come  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  till  night 
time,  when  they  go  away. 

2431.  That  makes  11  qualified  professional 
men  ? — There  are  12  qualified  men  on  the  surgical 
side. 

2432.  And  30  dressers  as  well  ? — There  are 
40  dressers.  The  whole  of  the  qualified  luen 
attend  also. 

2433.  Then  these  dressers  are  students,  are 
they  ? — The  dressers  are  unqualified  men,  just 
in  their  third  or  fourth  year  ;  completing  their 
education  ;  they  are  selected  by  the  senior  sur- 
geons. 

2434.  Would  these  unqualified  men  have  any 
opportunity  of  treating  cases  in  the  out-p;itient 
depai'tment  by  themselves,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibilitv  ? — Certainly  not.  I  may  say  that  every 
officer,  both  male  and  female,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
has  a  charge  given  to  him  or  her  which  is  read  to 
them  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  That  charge 
is  a  statement  precisely  of  the  duties  which  they 
are  j)ermitted  to  )ierform,  and  in  some  cases  speci- 
fies clearly  and  distinctly  what  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do.  I  think  if  I  read  to  the  Committee 
Section  2  of  the  charge  given  to  the  senior  house 
surgeon  who  is  assisted  by  the  dressers,  the 
Committee  would  understand  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance which  the  dressers  render,  and  the  limit 
which  is  put  upon  their  work.  Clause  2  of  the 
charge  to  the  senior  house  surgeon  directs  that 
he  shall  attend  at  the  surgery  daih-  (Sundays 
excepted)  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  junior  house  surgeons  and 
the  dressers  he  shall  dress  the  wounds,  adjust  the 
bandages,  or  otherwise  administer  such  relief  as 
their  cases  may  require,  to  all  persons  who  shall 
be  assigned  to  him  by  one  of  the  two  junior 
assistant  surgeons,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Surgical 
Casualty  Department;  and  he  shall  not  leave 
the  surgery  until  all  the  patients  under  his  care 
and  that  of  his  dressers  have  been  attended  to. 
He  shall  not  allow  a  dresser  to  undertake  any 
treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  first  instance  or  to 
perform  an  operation  of  any  kind,  however 
trivial,  except  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
immediate  pei  sonal  direction  either  of  himself  or 
his  junior  house  surgeon.  Consequently  the 
dresser  is  only  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  under 
the  direction  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 
thoroughly  qualified  medical  man. 

i435.  Would  you  listen  to  Question  Iso.  847 
and  to  the  answer  given  to  it.  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy 
was  there  asked,  "  Will  you  state  again  shortly 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  system  pursued  in 
the  three  hospitals "  (that  is  the  endowed 
hospita,ls)  "  alluded  to  in  regard,  to  out-patients," 
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and  he  says  this  ;  "  There  is  a  staff  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  are  specially  appointed  to  see 
the  out  patients  of  these  hospitals.  There  are 
also  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons  \\ho 
take  some  part  in  it ;  and  in  addition  to  them 
there  is,  1  may  say  supposed  to  be  helping  tliem, 
a  number  of  senior  students  who  in  nearly  all 
cases  do  the  work  of  writing  repeats  and  that 
sort  of  thing  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
attendance  ;  but  when  the  pressure  of  business 
becomes  great  a  number  of  the  cases,  sometimes 
cases  that  have  been  seen  before,  but  sometimes 
also  cases  that  have  not  been  seen  before,  are 
seen  by  senior  students  and  are  seen  only  by 
senior  students."  Do  you  agree  to  that,  that 
some  cases  are  seen  only  by  students? — ^Thatcan 
never  occur  except  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
instructions  of  the  governors;  and,  speaking  from 
my  own  personal  experience  (and  I  am  frequently 
in  the  surgery  between  9  and  10  in  the  mornin'j), 
it  is  an  erroneous  statement  of  what  takes  place. 
Every  care  is  taken  by  the  governors,  and  I 
may  say  that  I,  myself,  have  been  most  anxious 
that  the  rule  in  that  respect  should  be  carried 
out;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out. 
The  dressers  are  appointed  quarterly,  and  before 
they  are  allowed  to  go  on  duty  they  assemble 
in  a  room  about  this  size,  and  I  make  them  a 
short  statement  of  their  duties,  and  I  read  to 
them  that  which  I  have  just  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  I  enforce  it  by  impressing  upon 
them  that  they  must  remember  that  they  are  not 
permitted  1o  initiate  any  practice  in  con- 
nection with  any  patient  that  comes  to  the 
hospital ;  they  are  merely  the  additional  hands 
and  eyes  of  qualified  men  to  do  what  they  direct 
them  to  do.  Therefore  T  think  the  governors, 
by  that  means,  do  take  every  possible  precaution. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  the  work 
unless  the  qualified  men  had  the  assistance  of 
these  young  men  who  have  attended  two  years 
in  the  lecture-room  and  in  the  classes,  and  who 
have  had  a  twelvemonth  probably  in  the  hospital 
as  clinical  clerks  or  in  some  other  position  in  the 
hospital. 

2436.  I  should  just  like  to  read  the  two  next 
questions,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  one  1 
read  just  now,  with  the  answers  to  them.  The 
answer  given  at  No.  848  was  in  reply  to  Lord 
Cadogan ;  Lord  C^adogan's  question  was  this : 
"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  cases  which  are 
seen  only  by  the  senior  students  are  excep- 
tional?" and  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy's  answer  was 
this  :  "  They  are  exceptional  in  this  respect,  that 
they  are  not  according  to  the  rules  of  the  hos 
pital,  undoubtedly.  If  you  apply  to  any  hospital 
authority  they  will  tell  you  that  their  rules  are 
strictly  against  it ;  but  the  practice  is  as  T  have 
stated  : "  and  then  at  question  849  he  is  again 
asked :  "  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  your  per- 
sonal observation  that  the  rules  of  the  hospitals 
in  this  very  important  respect  are  constantly 
broken  ?  "  and  his  reply  was,  "  LTndoubtedly." 
Now  that  you  emjjhatically  contradict? — Cer- 
tainly ;  and  I  might,  perhaps,  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  have  had  the  advantage  of 
having  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons  before  them, 
Mr.  Bruce  Clarke,  and  I  hope  they  will  call 
Doctor  Norman  Moore  on  the  medical  side.  I 
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may  say  that  I  feel  strongly  that  a  great  institu- 
tion like  St.  Bartholomew's,  with  its  revenue  of 
67,000  /.  a  year,  is  bound,  and  is  glad  to  give  an 
account  of  its  work  that  the  public  may  feel  that 
those  large  endowments  are  being  utilised  in  a 
wise  and  proper  manner  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  left. 

2437.  Now  we  have  digressed  a  little  bit,  and 
we  will  come  back.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
what  the  difference  of  the  definition  is  between 
out-patiei'its  and  casualties  ? — The  patients  assem- 
ble in  the  surgery,  and  the  first  process  is  to 
sort  them.  Those  who  can  be  dealt  with  on  the 
spot  (pei'haps  it  may  be  a  case  of  constipation, 
or  it  may  be  a  cut  finger,  or  it  may  be  a  little 
chest  trouble)  are  seen,  and  have  proper  medi- 
cine, and  they  obtain  it  either  in  the  surgery  or, 
if  it  is  a  special  prescription,  they  go  to  tlie  hospital 
aporhecary's  shop  and  have  it  made  up. 

2438.  Who  is  the  officer  who  sorts  them ;  is 
he  a  medical  gentleman  ? — A  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  the  junior  assistant  surgeon. 

2439.  One  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital ?  —One  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  gentleman  who  has  got  his  foot  on 
the  ladder  to  become  a  senior  physician  or  senior 
surgeon. 

2440.  Then  after  the  sorting  what  happens  ? 
— The  cases  that  can  be  dealt  with  as  casualty 
cases  are  treated.  Those  that  require  a  more 
careful  examination,  because  of  some  uncertainty 
in  the  determining  the  exact  diagnosis,  are 
sent  over  to  the  out-patient  department,  the 
working  of  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  explain. 
The  more  serious  cases  as  in-patients  are  admit- 
ted into  the  hospital.  I  have  returns  for  one  or 
two  weeks  which  show  the  numbers  resulting  on 
the  sorting.  Take,  for  instance,  the  19th  to  the 
25th  May;  of  the  cases  admitted  as  in-patients 
75  were  from  the  casualty  department,  20  were 
accidents,  15  were  sent  over  from  the  out- 
patient department,  and  22  were  admitted  as 
the  reiult  of  direct  applications  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  and  other  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital. 

2441.  Admitted  to  beds  you  mean? — -Yes; 
these  are  all  inpatients;  making  132  in- 
patients admitted  in  that  week.  Then  you  see 
75  of  them  came  from  the  casualties.  With 
regard  to  the  patients  that  are  admitted  as  in- 
patients, and  the  patients  that  are  sent  over  to 
the  out-patient  department,  of  course,  only  suffi- 
cient time  is  necessary  to  determine  that  thev 
are  cases  of  a  character  that  cannot  be  treated 
as  casuals,  and  therefore  the  responsibility  of 
examining  them  and  treating  them  is  passed  over 
to  another  officer. 

■2442.  That  is  the  in-patients,  then  the  out- 
patients?— From  the  21st  May  to  the  2nd  June, 
ten  days,  there  were  190  new  cases  medical  ; 
total  medical  769.  There  were  159  new  sur- 
gical cases,  with  a  total  of  449.  With  regard  to 
these  numbers,  consequently,  no  time  is  spent  on 
them  in  the  casualty  department.  Then  if  I 
may  turn  to  the  casualties  in  six  days  in  May 
there  were  2,356  medical  cases  ;  that  is  390  per 
day.  They  were  attended  to  by  seven  fully 
qualified  officers,  an  assistant  physician,  two 
casualty  physicians,  and  four  house  physicians, 

who 
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who  have  six  separate  rooms  in  which  to  see 
their  patients;  therefore  six  of  them  are  in 
the  rooms  examining,  and  one  is  sorting,  and 
seeing  generally  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
medical  side. 

2443  Do  you  consider  that  sutiicient  time 
then  is  given  to  the  examination  of  each  case  ? 
— Remembering  that  no  time  is  spent  on  the 
cases  that  are  sent  over  they  have  about  an  aver- 
age of  three  to  four  minutes  to  each  case. 

2444.  Now  do  you  think  that  this  wholesale 
system  of  gratuitous  outdoor  relief ;  it  is  gra- 
tuitous, is  it  not? — Entirely. 

2445.  Do  you  think  thnt  that  is  pauperising 
in  its  effect  ? — No,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stared. 
I  think  that  in  sickness  it  is  far  better  to  help  the 
Avorking  man  than  to  compel  him,  by  making 
hiiii  pay  for  medical  relief,  per'.iaps  the  sooner  to 
drift  on  to  the  jjarish.  I  believe  tiiat  this  system 
keeps  a  very  large  number,  an  enormous  number, 
of  persons  olt  the  parish  relief.  Again  I  have  a 
very  strong  fecliiig  that  any  difhculty  that  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  enabling  the  poorer  and 
Avorking  people  to  obtain  medical  help  promptly 
Avould  result  in  their  putting  it  off ;  and  nothing 
is  so  injurious  as  to  defer  iiaving  medical  help  in 
the  early  stages  of  com])laints.  There  ai'e  around 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  many  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women  working  in 
factories,  that  is  feather  workers,  boot  and  shoe 
binders,  and  in  all  sorts  of  industries,  especially 
around  Wood- street  and  within  half  a  mile  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  They  work  in 
close  rooms,  and  many  of  them  want  some  little 
medical  advice,  if  they  could  not  get  it  promptly 
in  the  vicinity,  I  think  they  vvould  drift  into 
a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  restore  them  to  a  state  in  which  they 
could  continue  their  work. 

2446.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  about  the 
various  cases  which  are  treated  as  out-patient 
cases :  into  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
l)eople,  I  mean? — Yes.  we  do.  For  years  past 
we  have  had  an  officer  who  stands  at  the  door  as 
the  jieople  come  in,  and  if  he  sees  any  persons 
\\ho,  he  thinks,  possibly  might  be  able  to  pay  for 
medical  assistance,  and  ought  not  to  come  for 
charitable  relief,  he  takes  down  their  names  and 
addresses. 

'.;447.  What  is  this  officer,  he  is  not  a  medical 
officer? — No;  he  is  like  an  officer  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ;  he  is  an  inquiry  officer. 

2448.  He  is  not  a  porter  of  the  hospital  ? — 
No  ;  he  is  a  man  of  education. 

2449.  And  is  he  genei  allj'  conversant  with  the 
methods  of  life  of  those  jieople  living  in  the  dis- 
trict:— He  has  been  there  a  long  while,  and  has 
visited  a  very  large  number  of  them,  and  he 
certainly  has  had  considerable  c;x])erience.  I 
have  brought  Avith  me  one  of  his  daily  reports, 
dated  last  Friday,  Avhich  shows  the  number  of 
persons  Avhoin  he  challenged,  the  number  Avhose 
homes  he  visited,  their  age  and  occupation,  and 
by  Avhom  they  Avere  employed.  When  Ave  first 
commenced  this  system  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, Avhen  questioned,  disliked  the  questions, 
and  would  not  ansAver,  but  went  away.  Noav 
it  is  knoAvn  that  there  is  an  officer  of  that 
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kind  the  number  relieved  in  that  Ava\  is  not  so 
great ;  but  still  a  great  many  object  to  questions, 
and  go  aivay.  A  good  many  who  are  questioned, 
and  Avho  answer,  do  not  come  again,  I  tliink, 
because  they  themselves  feel  that  (hev  ought 
scarcely  to  be  asking  for  charitable  relief,  and  in 
that  way  I  think  we  hrive  brought  down,  almost 
to  a  minimum,  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
from  the  charity  who  might  be  expected  to  pay 
a  reasonable  price  for  medical  advice.  If  your 
Lordship  would  look  at  that  one  day's  return  you 
Avould  see  that  there  were  31  persons  challenged. 

2450.  Supposing  you  ascertain  that  these 
patients  are  receiving  high  Avages,  do  you  refuse 
to  treat  them  a  second  time  ? — They  do  not  come 
a  second  time.  We  should  refuse  to  treat  them 
if  they  came  a  second  time.  But  the  Committee 
can  understand  that,  whea  persons  are  told  that 
they  ought  not  to  come,  they  naturally  expect 
tliat  if  they  do  come  they  will  not  be  treated. 
Of  course,  cases  of  extreme  emergency  are 
admitted  at  once.  Persons  are  always  treated 
tiie  first  time,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency, 
whether  iiccident  or  not,  they  are  never  (]iies- 
tioned  as  to  Avhat  position  of  life  they  are  in. 
I  remember,  not  many  years  ago,  Ave  took  in  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  broke  his  leg  acci- 
dentally, and  he  said,  "  Take  me  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  1  shall  be  better  treated  there 
than  anywhere  else.'"  He  stopped  nine  Aveeks. 
j'liat  Avas  an  accident.  He  could  not  have  been 
removed  Avith  safety  at  a  much  earlier  period  to 
his  own  home.  There,  are  a  small  number  of 
cases  of  that  kind.  I  remember  a  distinguished 
man,  Avho  Avas  a  prefect  in  Holland,  Avho,  when 
coming  home  from  the  races  in  June,  Avas  throAvn 
off'  his  coach,  picked  up,  and  carried  to  the 
hospital.  No  one  asked  Avho  he  was.  He  had 
got  a  broken  leg;  that  Avas  enough  ;  and  he  was 
treated,  and  we  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Aiinister  from  the  Netherlands  for  the  treat- 
ment. I  mention  these  examples  to  show  that 
serious  cases  are  never  challenged. 

2451.  Now  you  restrict  the  attendance,  you 
say,  upon  midwifery  cases  to  a  radius  of  one 
mile  ;  do  you  resti-ict  the  out  patients  in  the 
same  way  ? — No. 

2452.  Therefore,  anybody  can  come  from  any 
j)art  of  London  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
— And  they  do  come.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  has  a  great 
name  for  th.e  excellence  of  its  surgeons  and 
physicians,  and  the  poor  have  an  idea  that  if 
they  can  only  get  seen  by  one  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  they  Avill  be  cured;  and  they  come 
fi-om,  sometimes,  a  long  way  off'  in  the  country. 
A  good  many  come  up  from  the  home  counties. 

2453.  Then  the  numoer  of  out-patients  that 
comes  to  St.  BartliolomeAv's,  although  it  is  very 
large  indeed,  owing  to  the  system  Avhich  you 
pursue,  does  not  overload  the  hospital  so  much 
as  Ave  have  been  led  to  believe  happens  in  some 
cases? — I  do  not  (juite  understand  in  Avhat  sense 
the  Avord  "  overload  "  is  used. 

2454.  Overload  so  as  to  clog  the  machine? — 
The  number  has  increased  during  the  years  that 
I  have  been  treasurer  ;  but  the  assistance  given 
has  been  enormously  increased.  The  staft'of  the 
hospital  bus  been  largely  increased,    'i'here  Avere 
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lour  house  surgeons  only  when  I  went  there  ; 
there  are  now  10. 

2455.  Would  the  out-patienty  have  to  wait  a 
very  long  time  in  the  out-patient  department 
before  they  are  treated  ? — No ;  I  should  think 
the  casualty  department  is  cleared  some  time 
between  half-past  11  and  12,  or  nearly  so.  They 
pass  over  to  the  out-p;itient  department,  and  they 
can  either  come  another  day  at  a  time  when  the 
medical  man  attends  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, or  they  can  wait  till  he  arrives.  On  the 
ra(  dical  side  the  out-patients  are  seen  by  three 
assistant  physicians,  Dr.  Hensley,  Dr.  Lauder 
Brnriton,  and  Dr.  Norman  Moore.  These  assis- 
tant physicians  attend  each  two  days  in  the 
w^eek.  Their  hour  is  fixed  at  1 1  o'clock,  al- 
though, as  a  matter  of  practice,  they  come  in 
soon  after  10  to  arrange  the  work,  because 
students  are  allowed  to  attend  in  the  out-patient 
department,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  cases,  and 
to  hear  explanations  from  the  medical  officer  ex- 
amining the  patients.  The  diagnosis  of  patients 
in  the  out-patient  department  takes  a  much 
lon^e*'  time,  and  much  more  time  is  griven  to  it 
necessarily  because  they  are  the  more  serious 
cases  ;  persons  not  sick  enough  to  he  taken  in,  but 
yet  whose  cases  want  carefully  examining.  The 
new  patients  begin  to  come  to  the  out-patient 
department  about  half-past  nine ;  and  therefore 
when  the  physician  arrives  at  10,  or  soon  after, 
he  finds  probably  that  a  few  have  already  come 
over.  The  students  do  not  attend  till  11.  They 
sit  round  the  room  at  little  desks,  and  they  take 
notes,  and  are  called  up  close  to  the  patient  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  explained  to  them  that 
the  physician  thinks  would  assist  them  in  learn- 
ing their  profession.  I  may  say  that  whether 
in-patients  or  oiit-patients,  it  should  always  be 
rernembered  that  the  sick  poor  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  treated  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons  who  know  whether  any  mistake  is  being 
m.ide  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  that  respect  they 
hr.  ve  a  great  advantage  over  rich  people  ;  because 
in  ilie  out  department  there  are  always  four  or 
five  or  six  medical  men,  some  of  course  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  their  certificate,  but  one  or  two 
who  have 

2456.  Yes,  but  then  I  understood  you  that 
those  who  have  not  obtained  their  certificate  are 
learners,  are  they  r,ot? — Yes,  they  are  taking 
notes. 

2457.  Then  a  patient  would  come  to  the  casu- 
alty department  at  half-past  nine,  and  he  would 
then  have  to  go  to  tlie  out-patient  department, 
\\here  he  might  be  detained  what  time,  an  hour 
or  two  ? — No,  that  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
case.  He  might  stop  if  he  liked  ;  but  he  may 
come  again  the  next  day  or  the  day  after.  It  is 
assumed  that  out-patients  are  not  extreme  cases 
wanting  immediate  treatment ;  but  the  patient 
can,  if  he  pleases,  wait  until  the  medical 
officer  could  see  him.  If  it  was  an  urgent  case 
he  would  see  him  even  before  11  o'clock,  without 
waiting  for  the  students  ;  in  fact,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  he  sees  the  old  cases  before  that  hour. 

2458.  In  that  return  which  you  handed  in  is 
there  the  proportion  stated  or  the  number  of 
inquiries  made  as  to  the  circumstances  of  out- 
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patients  in  a  year  ? — It  is  only  given  for  one  day 
on  that  paper. 

2459.  Could  you  tell  us  Avhat  numbcn-  of  in- 
quiiies  are  made  in  the  year;  because,  according 
to  some  evidence  we  had  about  the  London 
Hospital,  the  number  of  inquiries  made  was  very 
small  indeed  ? — I  could  give  it  to  the  Committee 
from  1883  to  1889.  Shall  I  give  all  the  years 
or  pick  out  one  or  two  ? 

2460.  Perhaps  you  would  pick  out  one  or  two 
merely,  and  then  hand  in  the  paper?— I  will  take 
1885  and  1889.  In  1885  there  were  14,444 
questioned  ;  there  w^ere  43  who  went  voluntarily 
away;  12  who  said  they  would  not  come  again; 
22  could  not  be  found  at  the  address  given ;  357 
were  visited  at  their  own  houses.  340  of  whom 
were  found  to  be  necessitous,  and  17  were  found 
not  to  need  gratuitous  relief. 

2461.  That  was  14,444  inquiries;  what  was 
the  total  niunber  of  the  out-jDatients  that  year? — 
There  were  18,847  out-patients  and  130,822 
casualties  in  that  vear. 

2462.  But  you  only  made  the  inquiries  into 
the  18,000  out-patients;  you  do  not  make  in- 
quiries into  the  casualties,  if  I  understand  you  ? 
— Yes,  we  do.  The  names  are  taken  when  thcv 
firs;  arrive  at  the  hospital,  and  the  inquiries  may 
be  in  reference  to  a  casualty  or  they  may  be  in 
reference  to  an  out-patient. 

2463.  Could  you  shortly  give  us  what  I  asked 
for  before,  a  definition  of  the  difierence  between 
a  casualty  and  an  out-patient.  They  all  begin 
by  coming  as  casuals,  if  I  understand  you  rightly? 
— Yes. 

2464.  lloiv  do  you  define  the  difference  ? — 
They  are  divided  into  casualties,  out-patients 
and  in-patients.  A  casualty  patient  is  a  person 
who  can  be  treated  at  once,  and  who  may,  .if 
necessaiy,  come  again  ;  but  the  majority  do 
not  come  a  second  time ;  they  get  a  dose  of 
medicine  or  they  get  some  relief;  therefore  thev 
are  casualties.  And  o(  course  directly  some 
become  in-patients  or  out-patients  they  are  so 
many  taken  out  of  the  casualties. 

Eaid  of  Kimbcrlci/i 

2465.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  the  out-patients 
in  point  of  fact  the  patient  is  directed  to  come 
again  ;  lie  is  told  that  he  had  better  come  again? 
—  He  comes  in  as  a  casualty,  but  it  is  a  more 
serious  case  than  a  casualty,  and  he  is  sent 
over  to  the  out-patient  department  if  he  is 
willing  to  wait  till  1 1  o'clock  when  the  oflScer 
arrives  ;  if  he  can  be  treated  at  once  without 
being  sent  over  then  he  is  under  the  head  of 
"  casualt3\" 

2466.  Being  an  out-patient  implies  probably 
an  attendance  more  than  once? — Yes.  1  could 
give  you  the  average  attendance  of  out-patients ; 
it  would  be  between  three  and  four  times. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlcigk. 

2467.  Can  a  man  be  an  out-patient,  asid  only 
attend  once  ;  would  such  a  man  appear  in  the 
list  of  out-patients  ? — Yes,  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  come  again. 

:2468.  In  fact,  if  his  case  is  not  quite  so 
serious? — Yt s  ;  he  might  be  told  that  he  need 
not  come  again. 

2469.  How 
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2469.  How  do  you  divide  off  the  casualties 
from  tlie  out-patients  ? — That  is  done  in  the  sur- 
gery in  the  first  instance. 

2470.  Are  they  seen  in  different  ioom>,  and 
do  they  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves  'f — 
They  are  seen  in  distinct  rooms  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  undress  them  or  to  give  a  very  careful 
examination.  There  are  six  rooms  on  the  medi- 
cal side,  and  there  are  a  larger  number  on  the 
surgiaal  side. 

2471.  Then  when  patients  cross  the  threshold 
of  a  hospital  they  are  neither  casuals  nor  out- 
patients ;  you  dividtr-  them  into  the  two  classes 
after  they  hnve  been  seen? — They  begin  by  being 
sick  poor,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
If  they  are  in-patients  they  ai'e  taken  in  directly; 
if  they  are  out-patients,  they  are  told  to  go  to 
the  out-patient  department  that  morning  or  on 
some  subsequent  morning ;  if  the  cases  are 
trifliubi,  they  are  treated  at  once, 

2472.  And  then  the  trifling  cases  are  called 
casualties  ?  — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2473  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  system  of 
management  and  the  governing  bodv  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's  ? — The  hospital  is  governed  by  a 
governing  body  of  273  governors.  They  elect 
a  President,  Plis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  appoint  a  treasurer ;  that  is 
myself.  The  treasurer  is  assisted  by  four 
almoners;  one  goes  off  every  year;  therefore 
each  one  serves  four  years.  One  of  them  may 
be  a  person  who  has  served  before,  but  three  of 
them  must  never  have  served  before. 

2475.  What  is  the  qualification  for  a  gover- 
nor ? — A  governor  may  be  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  governors,  either  for  special  services 
rendered  to  the  hospital  (I  myself,  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  other  medical  men  who  have  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  hospital  in  consequence  of 
having  attained  the  age  of  65,  are  instances  of 
that),  or  anyone  else  who  has  given  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  No  one  can  buy  a  governorsliip,  and 
no  one  is  elected  who  does  not  either  give  money 
or  render  some  special  service  to  the  hospital. 
The  governors  elect  the  neAv  governors.  In  addi- 
tion to  governors  thus  elected  either  for  services 
or  donation,  all  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
London  and  12  members  ofthe  Common  Council 
are  cx-ojficio  governor-s.  The  Prince  may  nomi- 
nate ;  I  can  nominate  ;  the  almoners  may  nomi- 
nate, one  each  in  a  year;  but  no  governor  beyond 
can  nominate. 

2476.  No  one  governor  ?— No  ;  unless  he  has 
served  office  as  a  steward  of  the  anuivei-sary 
dinner. 

2477.  And  what  is  the  qualificatitm  of  an 
almoner;  what  is  an  almoner? — He  must  have 
served  on  the  house  committee,  and  therefore 
have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  work.  I 
then  propose  him,  as  he  is  to  be  an  assistant  to 
me,  and  he  is  elected  by  the  court. 

2478.  What  is  the  court  ?— The  whole  body  of 
governors  are  summoned  every  quarter  to  a 
court  in  the  hospital.  The  attendance  varies. 
Our  quorum  is  13  ;  but  we  sometimes  get  150, 
or  sometimes  50,  and  sometimes  30. 

2479.  That  is  a  quarterly  court? — Tes. 
(69.) 
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248(~'.  Ts  there  any  weekly  board  of  manage- 
ment ?  —  The  treasurer  is  supposed  to  act  in 
matters  that  require  immediate  attention  during 
the  week,  reporting  to  the  committee  of 
almoners  who  meet  on  Thursdays  at  11,  and 
then  discussing  with  them  any  business  which 
has  to  be  attended  to.  None  of  the  property 
can  be  dealt  with  except  by  the  court,  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  house  committee  ;  appoint- 
ments can  be  made  to  the  senior  offices  only  by  the 
court ;  all  important  matters  of  business  have  to 
go  to  the  house  committee,  and  they  recommend 
to  the  court.  The  minutes  of  the  house  com- 
mittee are  all  read  at  the  court  for  confirmation. 

2481.  When  you  say  the  house  committee, 
those  are  not  the  almoners? — It  consists  of  the 
president,  the  treasurer,  the  almoners,  all  past 
almoners,  and  21  other  governors,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  form  the  house  committee. 

2482.  And  how  often  do  they  meet? — They 
meet  once  a  month  regidarly ;  oflener  if  any 
business  requires. 

2483.  Then  the  committee  of  almoners  meets 
once  a  week? — Yes. 

2484.  The  house  committee  meets  once  a 
month  ? — Yes  ;  and  all  that  the  almoners  do  has 
to  be  referred  to  them,  except  it  is  some  trifling 
matter. 

2485.  And  then  the  court  of  the  governors 
reviews  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  once  a 
quarter? — Yes,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

2486.  The  office  of  the  treasurer  of  St.  Bar 
tholomew's  Hospital  is   an  honorary  office  ? — 
Entirely  ;  and  the  almoners'  also. 

2487.  And  the  house  committee,  and  all  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  house  committee. 

2488.  What  is  your  position  then  actually  as 
regards  power  in  the  hospital? — It  is  difficult  to 
say.  I  may  perhaps  give  an  example  by  read- 
ing a  clause  which  is  inserted  in  all  the  charges 
given  to  the  staff  both  male  and  female.  I  will 
read  from  the  last  clause  of  the  charge  to  the 
senior  house  surgeons  :  "  And  if  you  shall  per- 
ceive anything  neglected,  or  done,  by  any 
officer  or  servant  of  this  hospital,  or  by  any 
other  person,  which  may  be  injurious  or  dis- 
graceful to  the  same,  you  shall  immediately 
make  it  known  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  or 
almoneis,  or  one  of  them,  and  no  further  meddle 
therein."  Therefore  the  treasurer  and  almoners  ; 
the  treasurer  if  he  is  obliged  to  act  by  himself, 
or  the  treasurer  with  the  almoners,  are  really 
responsible  for  everything  that  happens. 

2489.  They  are  the  executive  committee  of 
the  establishment,  in  short  ? — Quite  so.  And  I 
may  say  that  the  almoners  attend  with  great 
regularity. 

2490.  Then  who  would  have  the  power  of 
dismissal  of  an  officer  ;  would  you  and  the 
almoners? — I  have  a  power  of  suspension.  Of 
course,  if  I  exercise  such  a  power,  1  must  justify 
it,  and  account  for  it.  If  the  officer  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  almoners,  the  almoners  could 
dismifS  him  ;  if  he  was  appointed  by  the  house 
committee  the  house  committee  could  dismiss 
him ;  if  by  the  court,  he  must  be  dismissed  by 
the  court. 

2491.  Then  in  the  case  of  an  officer  being  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  almoners  or  the 
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house  committee,  has  he  any  right  of  appeal  to 
the  quarterly  court? — Of  course  he  could  appeal 
if  he  thought  there  was  any  advantage  in  it; 
because,  of  course,  the  court  is  supreme. 

2492.  Supposing  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
occurs  between  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital  and 
the  almoners ;  who  has  the  deciding  power ;  to 
whom  is  reference  made? — It  would  go  to  the 
house  committeCo  The  treasurer  and  almoners 
would  T-eport  to  the  committee,  and  I  should 
state,  and  the  almoners  would  state,  of  course, 
that  there  was  a  difl^rence  of  opinion ;  and  the 
house  committee  would  settle  it ;  and  if  the 
house  committee  was  unable  to  settle  it,  the  court 
must  decide  it. 

2493.  Supposing  it  was  a  very  urgent  case  ?  — 
The  treasurer  would  do  his  best  until  the  almoners 
met  him,  or  he  would  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  almoners  specially  to  consider  it  to  assist  him. 

2494.  Could  you  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
governors? — The  treasurer  has  power  to  call  a 
court,  or  a  meeting  of  the  house  committee,  or 
of  the  almoners  at  any  time  he  may  think  it  right 
to  do  so. 

2495.  So  that  in  case  any  difficulty  arises,  you 
could  call  the  highest  body  of  the  hospital  to- 
gether to  adjudicate  upon  it? — Yes.  I  will  read 
clause  3  of  my  charge  :  "  You  shall  preside  at  all 
general  coui'ts  and  committees  in  the  absence  of 
the  president :  and  in  case  of  the  illness,  or  other 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  you  shall 
convene  special  and  general  courts,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  authority,  as  the 
president  is,  by  his  charge,  required  to  do.  And 
you  shall  direct  summonses  to  be  issued  for  all 
committees  and  courts." 

2496.  Now,,  with  regard  to  those  bodies,  the 
house  comiiiittee,  and  the  almoners,  and  the 
quarterly  court,  those  have  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministrated functions,  have  they  not? — They  elect 
all  the  officers. 

2497.  But  now  is  there  any  medical  committee? 
— There  is  a  medical  council. 

2498.  What  do  they  do  ?  —  "  The  medical 
council  shall  consist  of  the  physicians,  the 
surgeons,  the  assistant  physicians,  the  assistant 
surgeons,  the  physician-accoucheur,  the  assist- 
ant physician-accoucheur,  and  the  ophthalmic 
surgeons ;  and  either  the  junior  assistant  physi- 
cian, or  the  junior  assistant  surgeon,  as  tUe 
medical  council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  deter- 
mine, shall  be  secretary  thereof.  The  medical 
council  shall  meet  whenever  required  by  the 
treasurer,  and  also  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October  in  every  year: 
and  any  matter  relating  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment,  or  to  the  medical 
school,  may  be  considered  by  the  council." 
I  may  give  an  illustration.  Last  autumn  I  felt 
that  a  chano-e  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  dij^h- 
theria ;  and  directly  the  officers  came  back  from 
their  summer  holiday,  I  directed  the  medical 
council  to  be  summoned,  and  consider  a  short 
statement  which  I  made  upon  the  subject ;  and 
they  considered  it,  and  they  afterwards  conferred 
with  me  upon  the  question,  and  a  change  was 
made  by  setting  aside  one  of  the  wards  specially 
as  a  diphtheria  ward.    Previous  to  that,  cases 
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of  diphtheria  had  been  treated  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  the  hospital.  I  mention  that  to  show 
the  operation  of  my  duty  as  treasurer. 

2499.  Now,  are  all  those  officei's  on  the  medical 
council  honorary  medical  officers? — The  officers 
all  receive  a  small  honorarium ;  the  senior  sur- 
geons and  physicians,  one  hundred  guineas  a- 
year,  and  the  assistants  100  /.  a-year.  Remem- 
bering the  distinguished  position  of  many  of  them, 
the  Committee,  I  think,  will  feel  that  thatis  purely 
an  acknowledgment  of  services  ;  attendance  four 
days  a  week,  frequently  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
attendance  in  the  night  whenever  summoned. 

2500.  Then,  in  addition  to  what  I  was  going  to 
call  the  honorary  staff,  with  regard  to  which  you 
say  they  are  all  paid  an  honorarium  of  some  kind, 
you  have  gentlemen  receiving  salaries  in  the 
hospital  who  are  the  permanent  officers  ? — The 
house  surgeons  and  house  physicians,  the  junior 
hotise  surgeons,  the  junior  house  physicians,  the 
ophthalmic  house  surgeon,  and  so  on,  13  of  them 
altogether.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  students 
livino-  in  the  colleo-e. 

2501.  Now  those  gentlemen  receiving  salaries 
from  the  hospital,  are  they  members  of  the  medi- 
cal council  ? — No  ;  no  officer  below  the  assistant 
surgeons  and  assistant  physicians.  Tiie  junior 
assistant  physician  or  the  junior  assistant  surgeon 
is  secretary,  but  officers  below  them  are  not  on  the 
council. 

2502.  Those  officers  of"  the  hospital  are  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  committee,  I  understand 
you  to  say  ?  — No ;  certain  senior  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  and  the  juniors  by  the 
house  committee  ;  and  some  few  junior  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  treasurer  and  almoners. 

250-3.  Are  those  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  medical  council? — No,  speaking 
theoretically.  What  happens  is  this  :  notice  of  a 
vacancy  is  put  up  in  the  hospital,  and  gentlemen 
becoming  candidates  have  to  send  in  their  appli- 
cations by  a  certain  date,  probably  a  week  before 
the  meeting  of  tlie  committee  or  court  to  appoint 
them  ;  in  the  case  of  the  court,  probably  longer 
than  that,  I  generally  make  it  my  business  pri- 
vately to  ascertain  what  are  the  views  of  the 
medical  officers  as  to  the  position  of  the  several 
applicants,  and  as  to  their  standing,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  best ;  and  I  endeavi  ur 
to  influence  the  governors  to  select  the  man 
whom  the  medical  officers  recommend  to  me  ; 
but  the  council  does  not  pass  any  resolu- 
tion giving  a  preference  to  one  candidate 
or  another,  beyond  a  resolution  that  this  gentle- 
man and  that  gentleman  and  the  other  gentle- 
man are  fully  qualified.  They  examine  his 
professional  qualifications,  and  then,  from  the 
persons  who  are  declared  to  be  fully  qualified, 
the  governors  elect  one ;  and  they  are  guided, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  they  are  always  anxious 
to  be  guided,  by  what  they  can  learn  through  me 
is  the  view  of  the  medical  council  upon  the  subject. 

2504.  Now  in  regard  to  the  diplomas  that  these 
gentlemen  hold,  is  there  any  restriction  upon  en- 
gaging professional  men  in  regard  to  their  having 
only  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Sur- 
gecms  and  Physicians,  or  do  you  take  anybody 
whether  he  comes  from  Dublin  or  from  Edin- 
burgh ? — May  1  read  the  rule  ? 

2505.  Please? 
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2505.  Please? — "Physicians:  No  person  shall 
be  qualified  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
physician  to  this  hospital,  nidess  he  be  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
Nor  shall  any  person  be  qualified  for  assistant 
physician  unless  he  be  a  fellow  or  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  Snr- 
(jeons  :  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon 
to  this  hospital  unless  he  be  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon!^:  Candidates  for  the  oHice  of  ophthalmic 
surgeon  must  possess  either  the  fellowship  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  or 
the  membership  of  that  body  together  with  a 
degree  in  medicine  or  surgery  from  some  univer- 
sity of  the  United  Kingdom.     Casualty  Physi- 
cians :  Candidates   for  the    office    of  casualty 
physician  must  possess  the  same  qualifications  as 
the  assistant  physicians.     Retirement  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons :   Every  person  elected  to 
the  office  of  physician  or  surgeon  shall  relin- 
quish the  same  upon  his  attaining  the  age  of  65. 
House  Physicians:  A  house  physician  shall  be  a 
licentiate  or  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  ;  or  shall  have  graduated 
in  medicine  in  one  of  the  universities  recognised 
by  that  college  ;  or  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  House 
Surgeans  :  The  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
house  surgeon  shall  be   either   the   degree  of 
Bachelor   of   Medicine   of  the    University  of 
Oxford,  or  the  degree  of  the  Master  of  Surgery 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  London ;  or  the  fellowship  or  member- 
ship of  the   Royal    College    of  Surgeons  of 
England  ;  and  no  one  shall  be  eligible  for  ap]3oint- 
ment  as  house  surgeon  until  he  has  acted  as 
dresser  at  the  hospital  fur  at  least  six  months. 
Head  Dispenser :   The  head  dispenser  shall  be 
a  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company-,  or 
shall  pass  the  certificate  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society."    That  is  the  rule  wdth  regard  to  the 
election  of  all  professional  gentlemen. 

2506.  Therefore  Jiobody  is  admitted  for  election 
to  the  positions  in  question  who  has  not  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians  in  London.  But  now  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  by  such  a  restrictive  clause  you  may 
exclude  from  the  service  of  your  hospital  some 
very  valuable  men  who  have  diplomas  from 
either  Dublin  or  Edinburgh  ?—  Thai  is  a  very 
difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  have 
always  considered  that  the  governing  body  were 
protected  by  these  restrictions  from  electing  any- 
one that  was  not  duly  qualified.  As  to  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
clause  is  more  or  less  restrictive  than  it  ought  to 
be.  I  may  express  my  own  opinion  that  during 
the  time  I  have  besn  treasurer,  now  16  years, 
1  think  on  no  occasion  has  anyone  been  elected 
about  whose  ability  and  competence,  and  desira- 
bility for  the  position  I  felt  any  doubt.  V^'e 
have,  I  believe,  secured  during  that  period 
the  best  men.  "NVe  have  not  always  taken  them 
out  of  men  trained  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  thou2;h, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  elected  from  gentlemen  trained 
in  our  own  hospital.  "We  have  one  verv  distin- 
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guished  man  who  came  from  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan,  in  the  obstetric  department ; 
and  Dr.  Lander  Brunton,  a  man  of  high  distinc- 
tion, one  of  the  assistant  physicians.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  trained  in  St.  Bartholomew's. 

2507.  Must  they  always  have  qualified  in 
London,  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  for  instance  ? — 
He  must  have  qualified  or  he  could  not  have 
been  elected. 

2508.  Is  that  restrictive  rule  under  the  Charter 
of  the  hospital  ? — These  rules  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  governors  under  the  powers 
of  their  Charter  and  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1782. 

2509.  Then  I  suppose  equally  the  governors 
would    be  able   to  alter  those  rules  if   they  ' 
thought  fit? — Certainly. 

2510.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  as 
good  a  plan,  at  any  rate,  to  throw  the  competi- 
tion for  these  posts  open  to  the  gentlemen 
coming  from  any  college,  whether  it  was  Edin- 
burgh or  Dublin  or  elsewhere ;  would  it  not 
make  the  field  much  larger? — I  say  we  have 
elected  a  gentleman  coming  from  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  m.ost  distinguished  there.  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan. 

2511.  He  must  have  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  ?— Yes, 
in  addition,  no  doul.tt. 

2512.  But  then  all  medical  men  do  not  possess 
that  qualification,  do  they  — I  apprehend  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  if  they  are 
gentlemen  who  would  be  likely  to  be  successful 
as  candidates  for  the  distinguished  jjositions  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  St.  Bartholomew's. 

2513.  You  consider,  then,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  alter  the  existing  rules  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  that.  I  have  never  had  any  question  raised 
during  my  time  of  office  in  reference  to  their 
being  the  best  we  could  have,  either  by  the  staff 
of  the  hospital  or  by  anyone  outside. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2514.  I  think  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  in  the  profession  who  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  post  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  it  in  consequence  of  that  re- 
striction ? — I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  case. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrlcy . 

2515.  You  would  hardly  hear  of  them  because 
the  existence  of  the  rule  would  restrict  them 
from  becoming  candidates  ? — I  think  if  the  rules 
are  too  restrictive  we  ought  to  modify  them. 

Chairman. 

2516.  But  now  in  the  case  of  difficulties  of 
any  natiire  arising  amongst  members  of  the 
medical  staff!,  before  whom  would  that  come,  the 
medical  council  —  What  kind  of  difficulties 
would  you  refer  to  ? 

2517.  We  will  say  mistreatment;  who  would 
the  medical  officer  apply  to  supposing  any  diffi- 
culties of  any  natui'e  occurred,  a  dispute  about 
beds,  for  example ;  the  treasurer  or  the  medical 
council  ? — The  beds  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  governors.  It  is  theoretically  supposed  that 
the  governors  admit  every  patient ;  probably  in 
the  olden  time  the  almoners  did  attend  with  the 
treasurer  for  the  admission  of  patients  ;  but  prac- 
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tically  the  beds  are  divided  between  the  senior 
surgeons  and  physicians,  with  a  few  to  the 
assistant  .surgeons  and  the  assistant  physicians. 
Then  tliey  each  take  turns  in  taking  in.  It 
used  to  be  that  they  took  in  for  a  week ;  now 
they  only  take  in  for  half  a  week.  During  that 
period  on  the  medical  side  the  house  physician, 
on  the  surgical  side  the  house  surgeon,  admits  to 
the  beds  under  the  care  of  his  senior  ;  and  then, 
if  when  his  senior  comes  he  finds  a  patient  there 
who  should  not  have  been  taken  in,  of  coui'se  he 
discharges  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  finds  a 
patient  there  who  has  to  be  treated  he  does  his 
best  for  the  patient.  But  supposing  that  the 
house  surgeon  had  filled  all  the  beds  that  wei-e 
under  the  care  of  his  particular  surgeon,  and  a 
case  came  which  ought  to  be  taken  in,  the 
stewiird  would  say,  "  Then  you  must  take  it  into 
such  a  ward  ;  there  is  a  vacant  bed  there  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  almoners  and  the  treasurer. 

2518.  But  that  is  rather  beside  my  question. 
Sujjposing  a  charge  is  brought  against  a  certain 
surgeon  or  physician  of  mistreating  some  case, 
before  whom  would  that  matter  go? — Medically? 

2519.  Medically;  the  lay  governors  would  be 
no  use  at  all  for  that? — No,  no  use  at  all. 

2520.  Would  that  come  before  the  medical 
council? — I  do  not  remember  such  a  circum- 
stance occurring,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
medical  oflficers  would  consider  it,  and  they  would 
ask  for  an  interview  with  me ;  a  deputation 
v/ould  attend,  and  the  circumstances  be  laid 
before  me,  and  !  should  receive  their  opinion, 
and  then  I  should  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
almoners,  if  necessary  with  the  house  committee. 
If  we  had  i:o  pov/er  to  act  we  should  go  to  the 
governors. 

2521.  You  would  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
the  medical  council? — Of  course,  on  a  matter  of 
improper  professional  conduct,  we  could  scarcely 
be  guided  by  any  other.  I,  personally,  should 
not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  question  whether  a  dose  of 
one  kind  of  medicine  or  a  dose  of  another  ought 
to  have  been  given,  because  I  have  no  ])rofefsional 
knowledge. 

2522.  Now,  who  are  the  students  under;  are 
they  under  tlie  medical  council  or  under  the 
dean  of  the  school  ? — Every  student  when  he 
first  conies  in  signs  a  paper  in  the  counting-  house, 
stating  that  he  will  submit  himself  to  the  direction 
of  the  treasurer,  that  is,  so  far  as  regards  his 
behaviour  whilst  in  the  hospital.  Those  who 
have  to  reside  there  come  in  a  second  time,  and  sign 
the  rules  controlling  students  who  are  resident. 
I  could  susj)end  a  student,  but  I  should  have,  of 
course,  to  justify  it.  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  suspend  a  junior  medical  officer,  but  sometimes 
I  have  remonstrated  with  them,  and  the  thing  has 
gone  right.  I  do  not  remember  a  case  of  absolute 
dismissal. 

2523.  Then,  for  matters  of  discipline,  that  is 
social  behaviour  inside  the  hospital,  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  behaviour  of  the  students? — 
No;  they  are  directly  responsible  to  the  warden 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Moore,  who  will  come  before 
you ;  but  he  communicates  with  me  directlj^  he 
feels  that  any  action  beyond  that  which  he  is 
authorised  to  take  has  to  be  taken. 


Chairman — continued. 

2524.  What  can  he  do;  can  he  suspend  from 
the  service  of  the  hospital ;  1  am  sjieaking  only 
of  students  ? — No,  he  cannot  suspend  ;  he  can 
ask  me  to  suspend. 

2525.  He  can  report  to  you? — Yes;  I  see  him 
very  frequently. 

2526.  Js  he  resident  in  the  hospital?— Be  is. 

2527.  Now,  what  is  the  number  of  beds  in  the 
hospital  ? — There  are  667  beds,  divided  between 
28  wards  ;  this  includes  80  cots.  There  are  345 
male  and  303  female  beds  ;  they  are  divided 
between  medical,  surgical,  ophthalmic,  uterine, 
erysipelas,  diphtheria,  venereal,  and  an  isolation 
block  which  is  quite  separate,  in  which  there  are 
four  beds  ;  and  there  are  15  beds,  called  casualty 
beds,  for  unpleasant  cases,  and  for  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  noisy  cases,  and  cases  with  a  tendency 
to  mania;  anr^.  in  that  ward  there  are  two  padded 
rooms. 

2528.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  beds?— Tl)ere  are  198  medical  beds 
under  lour  senior  physicians ;  366  surgical  beds 
under  five  senior  surgeons;  there  are  25 
ophthalmic  beds  under  two  ophthalmic  surgeons  ; 
there  are  20  uterine  beds  un^der  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan ;  and  there  are,unassigued  to  any  medical 
man,  16  diphtheria  beds,  23  erysipelas  15  casualty, 
and  four  isolation  ;  making  a  total  of  667  beds. 

2529.  Now,  you  said  the  governors  theoretically 
admit  to  the  hospital ;  is  admission  to  the  hospital 
all  free,  or  is  there  any  system  of  letters? — It  is 
practically  free.  There  are  occasionally  letters 
sent  by  governors.  In  1889  there  were  62 
letters  from  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the  magistrates 
oi'  the  justice  room,  and  there  were  85  with 
governors'  letters.  Practically  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  person  comes  with  a  letter 
or  not,  excepting  that  the  letter  is  accepted  as 
some  evidence  that  the  patient  is  a  person  that 
ought  to  be  treated ;  but  really  the  eligibility 
to  admission  is  the  degree  of  suffering. 

2530.  Then    tlie    people   who   are  admitted 
commence  by  being  sick  poor,  and  then  they  are 
seen  in  the  morning  and  they  are  put  into  such 
ward  as  may  be  necessary,     tkit  now,  have  the 
surgeons  at  the  hospital  any  power  of  exchiding 
patients  because  they  think  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  fit  cases  for  the  hospital? — Yes.  I 
will  read  you  the  exact  words  of  the  direction 
which  is  given  in  that  I'cspect.    Surgeons  are 
thus  directed  by  Clause  4  of  their  charge: 
"  Whenever  }  ou  shall  consider  a  patient  under 
your  care  for  cure  to  have  received  all  the  relief 
which  this  hospital  can  afford,  and  in  your  opinion 
he  should  be  discharged,  you  shall  make  a  note 
thereof  on  the  prescription  paper  and  intimate 
the  same  to  the  sister  of  the  ward."  Therefore 
the  officers  have  a  power  of  excluding  by  dis- 
missing; but  senior  surgeons  or  phj'sicians  do  not 
commonly  admit  ;  but  the  officer  in  the  surgery  or 
casualty  dejiartment  where  the  patient  first  comes 
hasaninstructionthatif  he  thinks  the  personought 
not  to  be  admitted  he  is  to  exercise  his  discretion. 

2531.  Then  do  you  think  it  does  occur  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  that  patients  Avho 
ought  to  be  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the 
charity  are  sometimes  excluded  because  the 
surgeon  may  not  tliink  that  they  are  sufficiently 
interesting  cases?  —  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  any 
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error  on  that  side  is  in  favour  of"  admitting  them 
i-ather  than  excluding  them. 

2532.  How  uuin}'  nurses  have  you ;  what  is 
your  nursing  staff'  tor  your  667  beds? — Shall  I 
give  your  Lordship  a  summary,  or  do  you  wish 
me  to  read  the  numbers  in  each  class? 

2533.  Each  class,  if  you  please,  beginning  with 
the  matron  or  superintendent? — Resident  in  the 
hospital,  one  matron,  one  assistant  matron,  one 
suj^erintendent  of  the  Nurses'  Home,  one  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Nurses'  Home,  27  sisters  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  nurses  in  charge  of  each 
ward  ;  the  word  "  sister  "  has  been  kept  since  the 
place  was  originally  founded,  700  years  ago,  but 
it  has  no  relation  to  any  religious  persuasion  or 
denomination  of  any  kind  ;  three  night  superin- 
tendent-^, 20  certificated  nurses,  1 14  probationers, 
who  are  also  nurses;  they  arenurseswhoareunder- 
going  their  training  of  three  years ;  they  may  be  in 
their  first  or  their  second  or  their  tliird  year  of 
serving;  27  ward  assistants;  they  are,  in  fact, 
house  servants  who  attend  in  the  kitchen  of  each 
ward,  who  do  what  would  be  called  the  menial 
work  not  in  connection  with  the  patients. 

2534.  Those  are  females  ? — I  am  reading  now 
the  female  staff.  Every  nurse  is  expected  to  do 
any  work  of  any  kind  that  is  necessary  for  the 
cai'e  of  the  oatient,  no  matter  whether  she  is  a 
lady  of  tb.e  highest  rank  or  whatever  position  she 
comes  from.  We  have  a  daughter  of  one  of  our 
noble  dukes  now  doing  the  ordinary  Avork  of  a 
nurse  in  one  of  our  wards.  Then  there  are  18 
servants  at  the  Nurses'  Home,  one  laundry  maid, 
one  store  room  maid,  three  surgery  nurses  who 
attend  the  female  cases  in  the  admission  room,  one 
out-patient  nurse.  Then  we  have  a  housekeeper  to 
the  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons,  a  female 
hall  keeper,  a  laundry  cleaner,  and  a  cleaner  at 
the  dispensary,  and  two  stair  cleaners  regularly  on, 
besides  a  number  of  scrubbers  who  wash  the  wards 
very  frequently  in  the  weektime.  Then  we  have 
resident  in  our  King-square  Home,  which  is  the 
home  of  special  probationers  who  attend  every 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  and  go  away  every 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  27  special  probationers. 

2535.  Wiiat  are  the  special  probationers  ;  are 
they  ladies  or  ordinary  nurses  ? — They  are 
women  of  education  and  position.  I  may  say 
my  own  daughter  is  one  now.  They  are  trained 
for  three  months,  and  they  pay  a  guinea  a  week, 
and  they  assist  in  the  wards  in  the  day  time, 
and  they  enable  us  by  that  extra  assistance  in 
the  daytime  to  make  up  for  the  services 
of  nurses  who  have  been  put  on  for  extra 
duty.  We  have  frequently  cases  that  require 
one  nurse  entirely  devoted  to  a  particular 
case  ;  cases,  of  course,  of  tracheotomy  cannot 
be  left  for  a  moment.  The  special  probationers 
are  ladies,  the  majority  of  whom  arc  j)robably 
anxious  to  take  part  in  sick  visiting  in  their  own 
homes  in  London  or  the  countiy,  and  they  find 
that  this  three  months'  training  gives  them  a 
knowledge  which  enables  them  to  do  the  Avorii 
better.  They  are  under  the  same  orders  and 
regulations  and  have  to  do  the  same  work  as 
th(;  ordinary  nurses. 

2536.  Then  your  lady  pupils  or  probationers 
do  not  live  in  the  hospital  ? — They  live  in  the 
King-square   Home,  a  house  belonging  to  the 
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liospital,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  it ; 
they  walk  down  directly  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  arrive  about  eight  o'clock;  they  take 
their  dinner  and  tea  in  the  hospital,  and  go  back 
to  the  Home  in  the  evening. 

2537.  The  expenses  of  the  King-square  Home 
come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  I  su^jpose? 
—  The  home  is  self-supporting,  because  the  guinea 
a  week  pays  all  the  expenses.  Then  we  have 
a  Trained  Nurses'  Institution  e.xactly  opposite 
the  hospital,  but  that  is  self-supporting.  Pro- 
bationers who  have  served  their  time  frequently 
go  into  the  Trained  Nurses'  Institution,  and 
these  are  all  sent  out  to  j^i'ivale  patients;  of 
course  the  ])rivate  patients  pay,  and  the  nurses 
receive  a  yearly  salary,  with  a  bonus  in  addition 
upon  the  money  which  they  earn  for  the  Home. 
That  Avas  established  some  few  years  ago ;  and 
although  tiie  cost  of  starling  the  institution  Avas 
borne  by  the  hospital,  that  cost  has  now  been  re- 
paid and  the  institution  Is  now  quite  free  from 
debt.  All  the  cost  of  it  is  debited  to  the  Trained 
Nurses'  Institution,  and  the  receipts  are  credited. 

2538.  That  makes  a  total,  I  think,  of  about 
170  nurses,  does  it  not? — That  is  Avithout  the 
extern  nurses,  161. 

2539.  What  are  the  extern  ? — The  trained 
nurses  who  go  out. 

2540.  But  those  people  do  not  nurse  in  the 
hospital  ? — No. 

2541.  Then,  excluding  them,  you  have  161  ? 
— One  hundred  and  sixty-one  nurses,  27  sisters, 
three  night  superintendents,  making  191  ;  and 
27  Avard  assistants,  making  218. 

2542.  And  are  your  667  beds  generally  full  ? — 
I  may  say  that  the  medical  beds  are  constantly 
full,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  bed  vacant ; 
the  obstetric  beds  are  aiAA'ays  in  great  demand. 

2543.  I  do  not  think  Ave  need  trouble  you  to 
give  the  actual  figures,  but  you  can  tell  us 
Avhether  you  consider  that  they  are  on  the  Avhole 
generally  full  ? — I  should  naturally,  myself,  be 
disposed  to  get  patients  admitted,  and  I  have 
often  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  bed  for  them. 
1  go  to  the  steward's  office  and  say,  "  Do  you 
think  you  can  admit  this  patient  ?  "  "  We  have 
no  medical  beds  vacant,"  he  says.  We  alvA'ays 
keep  a  number  of  surgical  beds  A-acant  in  case  of 
accident.  I  think  the  total  number  of  beds  are 
utilised  as  fully  as  it  is  wise  to  do  it  consistently 
with  keeping  a  few  for  very  serious  cases  that 
must  be  admitted,  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2544.  How  do  you  keep  a  certain  number  of 
surgical  beds  vacant;  do  you  turn  aAvay  cases 
that  may  come  to  the  hospital,  in  order  to  keep 
some  beds  vacant  ? — I  explained  the  Avay  in 
Avhicli  the  poor  come  to  the  surgery.  There  is 
sent  into  the  surgery  every  morning  the  number 
of  vacant  beds,  and  the  officers  can,  of  course, 
only  admit  the  number  that  there  are  vacant  beds 
for.  If  there  Avas  a  case  of  difficulty  they  would 
probably  Avait  till  the  senior  medical  officers 
came,  to  see  if  there  Avas  a  patient  who  could  be 
sent  to  the  Convalescent  Home  or  discharged, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  case  of  greater 
ur2;ency.  We  are  makin"-  alterations  in  the 
surgery  or  admission  room,  by  which  Ave  shall 
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h;ive  three  or  four  beds  into  which  patients  can 
be  put  for  a  few  hours  until  something  can  be 
done  for  them ;  but  those  beds  are  never 
to  be  allowed  to  be  occupied  for  more  than  24 
hours,  otherwise  we  should  become  congested. 

Chairman. 

2545.  Who  appoints  the  nurses  ? — The  sisters 
and  nurses  are  appointed  by  myself  on  the  re- 
commendation, and  after  consultation  with,  the 
matron,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
almoners.  Practically,  the  nurses  are  appointed 
by  the  matron,  but  she  cannot  appoint  of 
her  own  act ;  she  has  to  report  that  she 
recommends',  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  for  appoint- 
ment; and  those  recommendations,  as  a  rule, 
are  confirmed.  The  appointment  of  sisters 
is  more  difficult,  because  the  position  is  so  re- 
sponsible ;  evei'y  ward  over  which  a  sister  rules 
is  really  a  hospital  in  itself,  either  medical  or 
surgical,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  it  is  a  very 
responsible  position.  In  that  case  I  confer  with 
the  matron,  and  some  nurse  is  selected  and  put 
on  probation  for  three  months,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  she  can  obtain  from  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  beds,  and  from  the 
matron,  and  from  the  steward,  a  statement  that 
her  work  has  been  well  performed,  and  that 
they  recommend  her  for  appointment,  then  she 
comes  up  for  appointment. 

2546.  In  the  case  of  a  nurse  leaving  the 
hospital,  do  you  give  any  certificate,  and,  if  so, 
how  long  does  it  take  her  to  earn  it? — The  pro- 
bationers, attend  lectures,  both  medical  and 
surgical,  during  their  three  years'  probationary 
service,  and  tliey  attend  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  they  must  obtain  their 
first  year's  certificate  before  they  can  go  on.  If 
they  fail  to  obtain  it  they  sometimes  are  allowed 
to  go  on  and  try  again.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
tliird  year  they  are  again  examined  ;  the  best 
nur.-e  has  a  gold  medal,  and  those  who  obtain 
their  certificates  are  then  eligible  for  places  in 
the  J  ospital,  or  places  out  of  doors. 

2i47.  These  lectures  to  nurses  have  to  ije  paid 
for,  I  presume,  have  they  not  ? — The  lecturers 
are  ])aid  by  the  hospital  authorities. 

2548.  They  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  hospital  ? — An  officer  or  pro- 
fessor is  appointed  to  lecture;  Dr.  Norman  Moore 
lectures  on  the  medical  side,  and  Mr.  Walsham 
was  recently  appointed  on  the  sui'gical  side. 

2549.  What  are  the  rates  of  salaries  of  the 
sisters  ?— Twenty-five  shillings  to  30  .s.  a  week. 

2550.  And  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  ? — 
Several  years  ago  there  was  no  food  provided  for 
auj'  of  the  female  working  stafl:',  except  rations 
of  uncooked  meat  and  other  food  for  the  nurses  ; 
and  the  salary  of  the  sisters  was  settled  upon  the 
principle  that  they  Avere  to  board  themselves ;  and 
they  did  board  themselves  ;  but  by  degrees  that 
was  altered;  and  now  a  dinner  is  provided  for  the 
sisters,  every  day. 

2551.  Both  board  them  and  lodge  them? — 
Of  course  the  nursing  in  every  hospital  almost 
in  London,  and  I  think  I  may  say  certainly  in 
St.  Bartholomew's,  has  improved  immensely  in 
the  last  15  years  ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all 
as  it  was.    When  I  first  went  to  the  hospital 
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there  was  not  a  single  trained  nurse  in  the  whole 
establishment ;  the  matron  was  untrained. 

2552.  We  understand  that  all  these  nurses  are 
lodged  in  the  hospital,  are  they  not,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  these  lady  pupils  who 
live  in  King-square  ? — All  of  them  ;  there  are 
two  sets  of  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  hospital,  where  they  sleep,  and  where  they 
take  their  meals,  and  where  they  have  a  library 
and  sitting-room. 

2553.  Do  the  sisters  sleep  anywhere  close  to 
the  wards  ? — The  sisters  each  sleep  in  a  private 
room  attached  to  the  ward,  inside  the  ward ;  they 
have  a  door  from  tlieir  room,  a  half-glass  door, 
which  looks  down  the  ward.  Nearly  all  the 
sisters  now  come  to  the  dinner  provided  by  the 
hospital.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  who  are 
a  little  attached  to  the  old  fashion,  and  have  a 
chop  or  something  cooked  in  the  kitchen  attached 
to  their  own  ward. 

2554.  The  sisters,  you  say,  get  from  25  s.  to 
30  s.  a  week ;  what  is  about  the  wage  of  a  nurse, 
other  than  a  sister  ;  the  probationary  nurse,  and 
the  trained  nurse  ? — The  first  year  of  a  proba- 
tioner, she  has  8  /.  a  year  ;  it  should  be  under- 
stood that,  of  course,  we  are  teaching  this  nurse  ; 
the  second  year,12  /.  ;  the  third  year,  20  I.  Then 
if  she  is  certificated  and  stays  she  has  24  /.  a  year. 

2555.  And  is  boarded  and  lodged  ? — Boarded 
and  lodged,  and  has  uniform  and  washing. 

2556.  Is  there  any  system  of  pensions  for 
sisters  or  nurses  after  a  certain  period  of  ser- 
vice ? — We  have  just  had  a  resignation  of  two 
sisters  who  have  served  23  years,  and  they  are  to 
have  52  I.  a  year  ;  they  are  old,  and  they  have 
really  worn  themst-lves  entirely  out  in  the  service 
of  the  hospital. 

2557.  That  is  given  them  as  a  gi-ant  from  the 
hospital  ? — That  is  a  voluntary  grant  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  treasurer  and  almoners, 
made  by  the  house  committee,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  court ;  it  cannot  be  paid  till  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  court. 

2558.  There  is  no  system  of  two-thirds  salary 
after  15  years,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — There 
is  no  stipulation  as  to  what  it  shall  be  ;  it  is 
entirely  a  question  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  body,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
treasurer  and  almoners ;  and  that  recommenda- 
tion, of  course,  is  based  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  services  that  have  been  rendered,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  person  retiring. 

2559.  Have  you  heard  of  the  National  Pension 
Fund  for  Nurses  ? — Yes. 

2560.  You  have  not  thought  it  worth  your 
while  to  become  affiliated  to  that? — That  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  governors.  When  we 
concluded  to  recommend  the  pension  of  52  /• 
to  these  two  sisters  we  had  no  nurses  on  the 
pension  list  ;  those  who  had  been  pensioned  had 
not  left  till  they  had  been  so  broken  down  that 
they  did  not  live  many  years. 

2561.  Have  you  many  old  servants  of  the  hos- 
pital pensioned,  stewards  or  other  officers  ? — We 
have  two  matrons  pensioned,  but  that  arose  from 
this  circumstance  :  the  first  one  is  a  very  old 
woman  indeed,  who  lived  a  good  many  years  in 
the  hospital  ;  the  second  one  resigned  because 
we  wanted  to  have  a  system  of  trained  nurses, 
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and  she  was  not  a  trained  nurse  herself;  she  had 
been  13  years  with  us.  We  have  as  pensioners 
two  matrons,  one  apothecary,  one  nurse,  one 
porter,  one  out-patient  nurse  ;  and  the  late  head 
dispenser,  after  33  years'  service,  has  150 Z.  a  year. 
That  is  the  whole  of  our  pensions. 

2562.  Did  you  not  say  that  one  nurse  or 
matron  was  getting  a  pension  after  13  years' 
service? — Thirteen  years'  service;  but  she  was 
asked  to  resign  to  make  room  for  a  matron  who 
was  a  trained  nui'se,  and  could  take  the  head  of 
the  training  school.  She  would  not  have  retired 
otherwise  ;  she  was  a  very  excellent  matron. 

2563.  There  are  one  or  two  further  questions 
in  respect  to  the  nurses  that  I  should  like  to  put ; 
first  of  all,  what  are  their  hours  of  duty  ? — ^The 
sisters  are  off  duty  from  6  p.m  to  9  p.m.  every 
other  day  ;  from  2  j^.m.  to  10  p.m.  once  in  two 
weeks  ;  and  once  a  month  from  4  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day to  12  noon  on  the  following  Monday  ;  and 
on  Sundays  from  3  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  every  alternate 
Sunday.  The  staff  nurses  have  a  rota  of  four 
weeks  ;  in  their  first  week  they  ai-e  off  from  6  p.m. 
to  8.45  p.m.  twice  in  the  week  ;  in  their  second 
week,  from  6  p.m.  to  8.45  p.m.  once  in  the  week; 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  9.45  p.m.  once  in  the  week; 
so  that  you  see  they  get  a  half  holiday  once  in 
that  week  besides  an  evening  off.  In  their  third _ 
week  from  6  p.m.  to  8.45  p.m.  twice  in  the  week; 
in  their  fourth  week  they  are  off  a  whole  day  to 
9.45  p.m.  On  Sundays  they  are  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  Divine  Service,  but  as  a  rule 
they  atiend  with  the  patients  in  the  church  of 
the  hospital.  The  hospital  being  a  parish  in 
itself,  has  its  own  parish  church  within  the  walls. 

2564.  And  do  they  have  any  annual  holiday  ? 
— They  all  have  iiolidays  varying  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  Then,  besides  our  own  Convalescent 
Home,  we  have  letters  for  convalescent  beds  at 
the  seaside,  to  which  we  can  send  any  nttrses 
who  are  a  little  worn  out  by  long  duty. 

2565.  In  the  cases  of  nurses  who  have  become 
Invalided  themselves,  do  you  put  tliem  in  the 
general  wards,  or  have  you  nurses'  wards  ? — If 
the  iturses  are  sick,  they  are  attended  to  in  the 
Home  by  the  medical  officers  on  duty,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  matron,  and  the  officers  are  bound  to 
attend  them  immediately;  if  they  are  too  sick  to  be 
nursed  properly  in  the  Home  they  are  then  warded. 

2566.  In  a  general  ward  ? — In  a  general  ward. 

2567.  What  is  the  class  of  person  from  which 
you  draw  your  nurses  generally?— I  recently  had 
a  retttrn  taken  out,  and  fotmd  that  of  those 
entered  during  the  last  two  years  four  were  the 
daughters  of  architects,  seven  the  daughters  of 
clergymen,  three  the  daughters  of  farmers, 
five  the  daughters  of  mantifacturers,  four  the 
daughters  of  medical  men,  six  of  merchants, 
four  of  military  and  naval  officers,  seven  of 
solicitors,  four  of  tradesmen,  one  of  a  stockbrokerj 
and  several  others ;  but  they  are  all  necessarily 
educated  women,  and  persons  in  a  very  fair 
position  in  life.  As  a  rule  they  are  persons 
Avho  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing  as  a  means  of  living. 

2568.  I  think  at  St.  Bartholomew's  you  have 
not  got  the  term  "lady  pupil,"  have  you? — No, 
\ye  have  only  probationers  and  special  proba- 
tioners, nurses  and  sisters.    I  should  like,  if  the 
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Committee  would  not  object,  to  state  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  hospital  is  divided. 

2569.  I  will  just  ask  you  this  question  ;  do 
you  take  any  kind  of  disease  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital? — We  do  not.  If  any  case  of 
small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus  comes 
to  the  hospital  for  relief,  if  it  is  clearly  scarlet 
fever,  we  telegraph  for  the  ambulance  from 
the  Fever  Hospital  belonging  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  We  subscribe  to  the  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, and  we  sometimes  send  small-pox  cases 
there,  and  sometimes  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
I  think,  at  Homerton.  If  a  doubtful  case 
arises  in  the  wards,  or  arises  in  the  admission- 
room,  it  is  taken  into  one  of  the  separate 
rooms  in  the  isolation  ward  until  the  medical 
officer  can  determine  whether  it  is  a  contagious 
case  or  not ;  and  then  it  is  immediately  re- 
moved. It  sometimes  happens  that  it  becomes 
too  serious  to  be  moved,  and  then  it  is  treated 
in  the  isolation  Avard  by  a  separate  staff,  Avho 
are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  ordinary 
staff' of  nurses  during  the  time;  but  we  avoid 
having  to  treat  these  cases  where  we  can  avoid 
it  without  danger  to  the  patient. 

2570.  Certain  branches  of  your  hospital  ad- 
ministration are  for  special  diseases,  such  as 
dental,  ophthalmic,  and  so  on  ;  will  you  explain 
that? — In  1837  we  established  a  dental  depart- 
ment, the  present  staff  being  two  senior  and 
two  assistant  dental  surgeons.  In  1871  we 
established  a  department  for  diseases  of  the 
ear,  under  an  aural  surgeon.  In  1871  a  de- 
partment for  diseases  of  the  skiu,  under  one 
of  the  assistant  surgeons.  In  the  same  year 
we  had  an  ophthalmic  department  under  two 
ophthalmic  surgeons  ;  a  whole  ward  is  given  to 
the  ophthalmic  cases.  In  the  same  year  we 
established  a  department  for  orthopoedic  cases 
under  an  assistant  surgeon^  who  specially  devotes 
himself  to  that  kind  of  case ;  and  in  1878  a 
department  for  diseases  of  the  throat,  tinder 
one  of  the  assistant  surgeons  ;  and  in  1884  an 
electrical  department  under  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  ;  and  we  have  fotiud  that  department 
of  considerable  use.  Patients  are  transferred  by 
the  surgeons  and  physicians  to  that  department 
when  they  think  treatment  of  that  kind  is  necessary. 

2571.  Now,  are  all  the  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  these  various  departments  experienced  men  ? 
—  They  are  men  holding  a  standing  in  the 
highest  rank  in  the  profession  in  the  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belong. 

2572.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  fact  of 
general  hospitals  in  London  (because  I  believe 
that  the  same  system  exists  in  most  of  the  general 
hospitals)  having  these  special  departments  for 
treatment  of  special  diseases,  does  away  with  the 
usefulness  of  special  hospitals? — I  think  where 
a  special  department  is  carefully  organised,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  experience  in  the 
specialty  which  the  department  treats,  it  is  far 
better  than  having  special  hospitals.  But,  if  the 
Committee  would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  lead 
a  passage  from  an  address  which  1  gave  about  two 
years  ago ;  because  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
has  only  confirmed  me  in  the  view  which  I  then 
expressed.  "  In  speaking  of  special  hospitals,  I  do 
net  include  hospitals  for  consumption,  for  con- 
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tagious  diseases,  or  Jyiug-in  hospitals,  as  the  cases 
taken  into  these  institutions  are  not  often  know- 
ingly admitted  to  general  hospitals.  The  cost 
per  bed  for  maintenance  is  admittedly  greater  in 
special  hospitals,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
jected to  if  the  patients  are  better  treated. 
Whether  this  is  so,  however,  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  a  physician  who  has 
given  special  study  to  a  particular  class  of 
disease, or  a  surgeon  who  has  had  great  practice 
in  the  performance  of  a  particular  operation,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  more  than  usual  ability 
and  skill  for  that  work ;  but  we  tben  have  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  that  special  ability  and  skill 
cannot  be  better  utilised  in  a  general  hospital 
having  special  departments  than  in  a  special 
hospital?"  "It  has  been  stated  by  a  great  au- 
thority on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that 
*  legitimate  specialism  should  be  recognised  only 
as  a  superstructure,  built  on  a  substantial  founda- 
tion of  generalism,'  an  opinion  which  few,  I 
fancy,  are  prepared  to  contradict.  If  I  may 
refer  to  another  and  a  greater  authority,  I  find 
that  in  a  recent  address  Professor  Virchow  said : 
'Within  twenty-five  years  the  great  host  of 
specialties  has  developed,  and  it  would  be  vain, 
anyhow  fruitless,  to  oppose  this  tendency  ;  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  mention  it  here,  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  certain  of  approval  when  I  say 
that  no  speciality  can  flourish  which  separates 
itself  entirely  from  the  common  source  of  science ; 
that  no  speciality  can  develope  fruitfully  and 
beneficially  if  it  does  not  ever  and  anon  draw 
from  the  common  fountain,  if  it  does  not  take  the 
other  specialties  into  account,  and  if  all  the 
specialties  do  not  mutually  assise  one  another,' " 
That  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  it  is  one  which  I  read  with  great  interest, 
and  which  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  faith  in,  and 
from  which  I  gather  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
specialities  in  a  general  hospital,  where  men 
have  constant  access  to  all  the  develofjuients  of 
general  disease,  than  to  have  them  isolated  in 
special  hospitals.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
that  special  hospitals  have  not  produced  some 
men  of  great  eminence  as  specialists;  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  there  had  been  sjiecial 
departments  in  general  hospitals  to  the  extent  to 
which  there  are  now,  the  same  facilities  would 
have  been  afforded  for  the  treatment  of  special 
diseases,  and  that  the  ability  and  the  experience 
which  these  gentlemen  gained  would  have  been 
gained  with  greater  ease  in  the  general  hospitals. 
I  have  several  copies  of  that  pamphlet  if  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  have 
one.  It  is  entitled  "  Sixteen  Years  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  its  Influence 
on  the  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metropolis." 

2573.  Do  you  think  that  special  hospitals  are 
increasing  at  any  alarming  rate  ? — 1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  for  alarm,  excepting,  of  course, 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  hospitals  the  more 
expensive  is  the  management,  and  the  greater 
the  money  that  is  raised  for  the  support  of 
hospitals  generally.  It  does  not  go  so  far  when 
you  divide  it  into  so  many  diflTerent  institutions. 
If  anything  could  be  done  to  persuade  some  of 
tliem  to  consolidate,  and  to  unite  their  estab- 
lishments, I  think  it  would  not  only  be  a  saving 
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of  money,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  adi-antage 
both  to  the  sick  poor  and  to  the  profession.  But 
of  course  while  they  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  I  think  you  have  very  little  power, 
and  possibly  very  little  right  to  interfere. 

2574.  I  will  come  back  to  that  question  when 
you  come  to  the  Flospital  Sunday  Fund  ;  have 
you  a  chaplain  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  ?  — We  have  two  ;  one  is  resident,  one  is 
non-resident ;  they  both  give  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  poor  in  the  hospital. 

2575.  Could  you  tell  us  what  hours  they  are 
on  duty,  or  are  they  always  liable  to  duty  ? — The 
resident  chaplain  begins  soon  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  mornin>4,  and  with  the  non-resident  chaplain 
goes  round  the  hospital,  not  together,  but  they 
divide  the  wards  between  them.  Prayers  are 
read  by  the  sister  in  eacli  ward  every  morning, 
and  there  is  a  short  service  in  the  wards  fre- 
quently, and  each  of  these  gentlemen  is  on  duty 
for  five  hours  every  day.  Of  course  the  3'esident 
chaplain  is  sent  for  if  any  one  in  the  night  should 
be  very  seriously  ill  and  want  to  see  him. 

2576.  Has  the  chaplain  anything  to  do  with 
the  Samaritan  Fund  of  St.  Bartholomew's? — No, 
he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  He  may 
advise  the  steward  that  a  case,  in  his  opinion, 
should  have  some  help  ;  and  I  could  explain  the 
amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
adntiinistered,  if  you  wish  it. 

2577.  What  has  the  stewaid  got  to  do  with 
it  ? — The  steward  is  a  very  Important  person  in 
the  hospital. 

2578.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  his  duties 
are? — His  duties  are  to  receive  the  patients 
"  and  to  go  round  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
and  comfortably  lodged  and  accommodated, 
taking  care  that  all  such  patients  who  may  be  in 
a  filthy  and  dirty  condition,  be  clean  washed  in 
the  baths  or  elsewhere  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  wards."  Pi^actlcally  his  action  Is  jointly 
with  the  sister  on  the  patient  being  received 
into  the  ward.  He  keeps  a  book  for  entry  of 
the  names  of  all  j^f-ticnts  admitted  and  dis- 
charged, the  bed  into  which  they  are  place>l,  the 
number  of  the  bed  and  the  name  of  the  ward, 
and  a  record  of  their  discharge  ;  he  receives  all 
communications  from  the  friends  of  patients,  he 
sends  for  the  friends  of  patients  on  receiving 
notice  from  the  sister  of  the  ward  that  a  patient 
is  seriously  ill,  and  that  if  he  has  any  friends, 
they  ought  to  come  and  see  him.  He  is  bound 
daily  to  visit  the  sevei-al  wards  of  one  wing  of 
the  hospital,  In  turn,  whilst  the  patients  are  at 
dinner,  that  he  may  see  that  the  diet  is  properly 
distributed.  He  is  resjjonsible  for  seeing  that 
the  meat  and  the  provisions  generally  for  the 
patients  are  of  good  and  proper  quality,  and  that 
It  is  properly  cooked,  and  that  the  cook  serves  it 
at  the  proper  time. 

2579.  Does  the  steward  make  contracts  ? — No  ; 
contracts  are  made  by  the  treasurer  and 
almoners,  or  by  the  house  committee  generally 
quarterly,  occasionally,  for  some  articles,  half- 
yearly,  and  for  such  things  as  coals,  annually. 

2580.  Is  he  responsible,  now,  for  the  proper 
weight  of  meat  being  brought  into  the  hospital, 
the  weight  that  is  ordered  ? — Yes  ;  some  years 
ago  he  detected  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
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persons  who  were  servini:  us,  and  it  was  investi- 
gated on  his  representation,  and  an  alteration 
was  at  once  made.  This  is  the  fourth  clause  of 
the  charge  to  the  steward :  "  You  shall  cause 
the  sisters  and  nurses  to  give  yovi  an  account  of 
the  clothes  and  money  of  all  male  patients  who 
may  be  incapable  of  taking  care  thereof,  and 
receive  from  the  matron  an  account  of  the  clothes 
and  money  of  all  such  female  patients  ";  and  he 
has  duties  of  that  kind. 

2581.  What  salary  does  he  get? — He  began 
at  200  /.,  and  now  receives  350  /.,  after  27  years' 
service  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  officers  of 
the  hospital.  As  some  evidence  of  that,  1  may 
say  that  the  staff  subscribed  for  his  portrait  a 
little  while  ago,  and  we  look  upon  him  as  a  person 
whom  we  should  be  indeed  sorry  to  part  with. 

2582.  He  is  responsible,  I  understand,  for 
patients  being  put  into  the  proper  parts  of  the 
hospital  which  either  their  diseases  require  or 
where  there  is  room,  and  also  for  the  quality  and 
the  cooking  of  the  food? — He  is  not  exactly 
responsible  for  allocating  the  patient,  he  is 
theoretically,  but  practically  the  patient  is  allo- 
cated by  the  House  Surgeon,  who  admits  liim, 
or  any  other  medical  officer ;  but  in  the  event  of 
any  dispute,  his  authority,  acting  for  the 
Governors,  decides  it. 

2583.  He  is  responsible  then,  through  this 
committee  of  almoners,  to  the  treasurer? — Yes. 

2584.  Does  he  have  any  quantity  of  accounts 
to  l:ok  after;  any  weekly  disbursements,  the 
petty  cash  ? — Yes,  lie  has  the  petty  cash. 

2585.  Which  is  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  the  almoners? — Which  is  subinitted  every 
month  and  examined,  and  all  our  accounts  are 
audited  by  a  professional  accountant,  a  chartered 
accountant. 

2580.  Now  what  is  the  nature  of  your  endow- 
ment, and  what  is  your  revenue? — Our  revenue 
in  1870,  that  is  the  cash  available  for  hospital 
purposes,  was  51,126/.  8  s.  5d.  Our  revenue 
last  year,  December  1889,  the  cash  available  for 
hospital  purposes  was  70,529  Z.  1 6. v.  8  d.  It  is 
deri^•ed  mainly  from  real  property,  being  houses 
in  London,  and  about  13,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  country,  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  Hampshire,  and  in  some  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  but  princi|)ally  in  the  southern  division 
of  England. 

2587.  Your  property  has  very  much  increased 
in  value  in  the  last  20  years  ? — -Our  property 
has  increased,  as  shown  by  the  figures  I  have 
given  you,  very  largely  ;  that  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  falling  in  of  ground-rents,  and  I 
may  add  to  very  careful  attention  also  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  body  as  to  the  letting  of 
property,  especially  City  property,  and  suburban 
house  property.  There  is  now  a  falling  off  in 
the  revenue  of  small  house  property  in  the  suburbs, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  rents,  and,  of  course, 
there  has  been  a  loss  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
jierty,  probably  varying  from  25  to  60  per  cent., 
but  that  loss  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  improvement  in  the  income 
derived  from  the  great  increase  in  the  revenues 
of  the  house  property. 

2588.  Do  you  derive  much,  or  anything,  from 
private  subscription  and  legacies?  We  do  not 
derive  much ;  we  do  occasionallv  have  legacies 
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and  occasionally  have  contributions  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  rely  upon  voluntary  contributions 
to  any  great  extent.  I  mentioned  that  a  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Peter  Reld,  gave  us  5,000/.  to  buy 
the  land  for  building  our  Convalescent  Home, 
and  Mr.  Kettlewell  gave  us  16,000  /.  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  home,  and 
towards  its  being  furnished;  another  governor, 
Mr.  Homan,  gave  us  a  church,  and  Sir  James 
Tyler  gave  us  a  lodge  for  the  home,  and  an  organ 
for  the  church. 

2589.  Have  you  ever  appealed  to  the  public 
for  money  ? — During  the  time  I  have  been 
treasurer  no  appeal  has  been  made.  We  are 
now  saving  money  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  purchase  sufficient  ground  from  Christ's 
Hospital,  when  they  move,  to  enable  us  to 
enlarge  the  hospital  •  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  sick  beds,  but  to  provide  a  better  nurses' 
home  than  that  which  we  have,  which  is  only 
a  temporary  one,  by  the  conversion  of  old  build- 
ings ;  and  also  to  pi'ovide  a  better  residence  for 
the  students  in  the  college,  and  for  the  junior 
medical  officers  who  reside.  The  houses  in 
which  they  live  now  are  not  at  all  what  they 
should  be,  but  they  are  the  best  we  are  able  to 
provide  until  we  get  more  land.  We  have  put 
by  our  surplus  income  for  that  purpose. 

2590.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  hospital  stands? — Between  four  and 
five  acres. 

2591.  That  forms  a  parish  in  itself  ? — That  is 
the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew-tlie-Less.  That 
four  or  five  acres  of  course  includes  the  ground 
upon  which  the  school  buildings  and  nurses' 
home  and  the  residences  all  stand. 

2592.  Are  those  also  within  this  parish  ? — 
They  are,  but  some  parts  of  the  buildings  extend 
into  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Sepulchre  and 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

2593.  I  mentioned  just  now  the  Samaritan 
Fund  ;  could  you  tell  us  how  that  is  disbursed 
and  whence  it  comes? — It  has  been  contributed 
by  various  benevolent  persons.  It  was  originated 
in  1836.  Since  that  time  34,613  persons  have 
been  relieved,  being  patients  of  the  hospital, 
who,  being  poor,  on  their  leaving  probably  Avere 
in  want  of  shoes,  shawls,  gowns,  or  other  clothing, 
or  tools  to  go  to  work  with,  or  wanted  their  fare 
paid  home  to  the  country  from  whence  they  came, 
or  assistance  of  that  character.  We  have  spent  in 
that  way  26,366/.  We  have  a  funded  property 
of  18,960/.  consols.  And  the  last  year  Ave 
relieved  J, 235  persons.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  not  allowed  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  hospital  trust  funds  to  any  pur- 
pose of  this  kind ;  and  the  Committee  can  easily 
understand,  I  think,  that  there  are  frequently  very 
melancholy  and  deserving  cases  to  whom  lOs., 
or  20s.,  or  40. v.,  either  spent  in  clothes,  or  given 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  is  not  only 
most  serviceable,  but  is  absolutely  necessai-y  to 
enable  them  to  m.ake  a  start  after  a  long  illness. 

2594.  Out  of  that  Samaritan  Fund  do  you 
supply  patients  with  wooden  legs  and  arms  and 
surgical  appliances  of  that  kind? — Surgical  ap- 
pliances. There  was  expended  last  year  in 
cash,  376/.;  in  clothing  for  discharged  patients, 
205  /.  ;  in  artificial  limbs  and  other  surgical 
apparatus  given  to  discharged  patients,  292/. 
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2595.  Do  you  ever  get  this  sort  of  instru- 
ments, like  these  artificial  limbs  or  certain  other 
appliances  from  the  Surgical  Aid  Society  ;  are 
you  subscribers  to  that '?  —  No.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  sui'geon  the  appliance  required 
is  ordered  from  our  own  instrument  maker,  and 
we  pay  for  it  out  of  the  fund.  Sometimes  the 
patient  contributes  something  towardii  it,  but 
more  frequently,  if  it  is  not  a  very  expensive 
instrument,  we  should  pay  for  it  entirely  out  of 
the  fund. 

2596.  Have  you  any  very  stringent  rules 
about  the  application  being  made  for  such  an 
appliance  before  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes ;  it  must  be  made  before  the  patient 
leaves,  or  at  the  time,  and  it  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  surgeon, 

2597.  Because,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  patient 
might  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  before  his 
leg,  or  vv'hat  was  left  of  it,  was  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  a  wooden  leg  ? — He  mii^htbe  kept  on  as 
an  out-patient  until  the  surgeon  had  absolutely 
done  with  him,  and  the  instrument  which  was 
recommended  had  been  supplied  and  had  been 
worn  by  the  patient. 

2598.  And  it  would  be  supplied? — Yes. 

2599.  Did  you  tell  us  where  any  of  the 
18,000  the  funded  property  of  the  Samaritan 
Fund,  came  from  ? — We  have  contributions  from 
individuals ;  a  good  many  governors  subscribe 
towards  it,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  it ;  and 
sometimes  we  get  money  from  some  of  the  Livery 
Companies.  I  have  sometimes  to  respond  for 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  T  never  do  so 
without  asking  for  something  for  the  Samaritan 
Fund.  I  never  ask  for  anything  for  the  hospital 
proper  because  we  have  funds  enough ;  but  the 
Samaritan  Fund  is  a  fund  which  1  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  falling  off. 

2600.  And  then,  I  suppose,  if  money  was  re- 
quired for  the  Samaritan  Fund  you  would  supply 
the  Samaritan  Fund  with  a  certain  sum  from  the 
funds  of  the  hospital? — I  should  not  like  to  do 
that:  1  would  much  leather  beg  outside.  I 
should  not  like  to  mix  up  the  two  moneys 
together.  I  think  I  could  always  obtain  money 
enough. 

2601.  Do  you  publish  any  accounts? — We 
print  the  accounts  annually.  We  forward  them 
to  the  Charity  Commissionei's,  and  every  one  of 
the  273  governors  has  a  copy. 

2602.  Ihat  comes  out  with  the  annual  report, 
I  suppose  ? — It  comes  with  the  annual  report, 
I  can  put  in  a  copy  of  the  last  account. 

2603.  I  should  like  to  have  also  a  copy  of  the 
last  annual  report  ? — The  report  is  very  short. 
I  can  hand  it  to  the  Committee  {handing  it  in). 

Earl  Cadocjan. 

2604.  On  the  general  subject  I  have  a  few 
questions  to  ask  you.  At  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
accommodation  in  hospitals  in  London  had  in- 
creased in  the  proper  ratio  with  the  increase  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metrojDolis? — Taking  into 
account  the  large  number  of  beds  provided  by 
the  Poor-Law  infirmaries. 

2605.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants  ?-- If  all  the  beds  which  are  now 
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empty  in  the  hospitals  were  full,  I  think  there 
would  be  reasonably-sufficient  accommodation. 

2606.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  that  that  accommodation  is  jjroperly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  metropolis.  We  have 
seen  a  map  showing  the  position  of  the  various 
charitable  institutions,  and  it  appears  to  me,  and 
this  has  rather  led  me  ofl",  that  the  hospitals  are 
not  so  arranged  as  to  be  equally  accessible  to  all 
the  various  districts  of  the  metropolis;  have  you 
ever  had  your  attention  directed  to  that?^ — I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  that.  There 
are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  settling  the 
position  of  a  hospital.  There  must  be  some 
consideration  shown  to  the  medical  men  who 
practically  give  their  time  voluntarily  to  the 
hospital ;  and  if  you  placed  the  hospital  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  residences  of  the 
leading  and  most  talented  medical  men,  you 
would  not  get  the  amount  of  attendance  from 
them  that  you  get  now.  Again,  patients  very 
frequently  come  to  the  hospital  that  is  farthest 
from  them,  rather  than  to  the  hospital  that  is 
nearest  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  form  some  idea 
in  their  own  mind,  tliat  at  this  or  that  hospital 
they  will  get  a  better  opinion  than  they  can  get 
at  any  other ;  hence  a  good  many  come  to  us 
from  districts  where  they  would  be  much  closer 
to  a  local  hospital,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  go  from  our  neighbourhood  to  St.  Greorge's, 
or  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  who  might  be 
treated  in  the  City. 

2607.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  practical 
inconvenience  in  providing  hospitals  in  one 
portion  of  London  while  the  remainder  is  rather 
denuded  ;  for  instance,  I  understood  that  south 
of  the  Thames  there  are  only  two  large  hospitals? 
— I  think  there  is  more  hospital  accommodation 
required  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  though  of 
course  you  have  two  very  large  ones,  St.  Thomas's 
and  Guy's,  to  which  easy  access  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  part  of  South  London.  If  we 
could  have  what  I  some  years  ago  endeavoured 
to  establish,  a  better  ambulance  system,  some- 
thing like  the  ambulance  system  that  they  have 
in  New  York,  and  which  I  have  had  practical 
experience  of,  because  I  have  been  on  the 
ambulance  cart  to  fetch  patients,  and  have  come 
back  with  a  patient  to  the  hospital,  I  think  we 
should  no  doubt  give  more  ready  relief  in  cases 
of  accidents  ;  but,  as  regards  medical  patients 
who  come  in  as  casualty  or  out-patients,  my 
impression  is  that  the  nearer  those  hospitals  are 
fairly  to  the  centre,  the  better  they  are  for  the 
patients,  because  they  secure  better  attendance 
from  men  of  the  highest  position  as  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply 
to  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  because  there  you  have 
resident  medical  officers  who  alone  can  treat ; 
and  I  hope  before  the  Committee  discharge  me, 
they  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
some  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  do  not  allow  those  facilities  for 
medical  instruction  which  are  afforded  at  the 
general  hospitals,  but  I  will  not  disturb  the 
Committee  now  by  speaking  on  that  point. 

2608.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would 
agree,  I  suppose,  that  the  hosf)itals  are  not  con- 
centrated in  the  most  central  positions  in 
London ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  central  jsositious 
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as  regards  the  poor  in  the  localities  ? — If  we  had 
to  locate  them  afresh,  and  could  do  so  without 
any  great  expense  or  inconvenience,  we,  no 
doubt,  would  not  select  the  exact  spots  where 
they  now  are ;  but  I  think  that  to  put  any  of 
them  very  far  from  the  centre  would  be  unwise, 
unless  they  are  rate-supported,  and  conducted  on 
a  different  system  from  •  v/hat  the  general 
hospitals  are  now  conducted  on. 

2609.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of 
licensing  hospitals  would  be  advisable  ? — I  should 
feel  it  very  difficult  indeed  for  Parliament  by 
statutory  power  to  exercise  that  kind  of  control 
over  institutions  that  are  supported  so  largely  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Of  course,  in  such 
cases  as  those  of  the  two  great  endowed  hospitals, 
St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomevv's,  they  have 
endowments  which  Parliament  has  the  power  to 
do  what  itlikes  with ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  where 
three-fourths  is  provided  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, you  must  leave  those  who  find  the  money  a 
certain  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  unless 
it  were  provided  by  Parliament  that  a  hospital 
should  not  be  establislied  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  except  it  were  licensed  by  a  certain 
board.  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that;  I  am  afraid  it  would  damp  voluntary 
contributions  a  great  deal. 

2610.  Take  the  case  of  special  hospitals  started 
in  various  ways  and  by  various  people  ;  do  you 
think  there  could  be  any  system  by  which  the 
starting  of  small  hospitals  under  very  special 
circumstances  might  be  limited  ? — I  think  the 
starting  of  small  hospitals  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  and  during  the  last  20  years  a  great 
many  have  been  started  which  could  have  been 
done  without.  A  few  have  been  started  by  some 
medical  man  who  has  not  obtained  the  position  in 
our  large  hospitals  he  hoped  to  have  had,  or  who 
had  some  purpose  of  his  own  in  starting  them. 
I  think  we  should  have  been  better  without 
them  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  evil  on 
the  other  side  would  not  have  been  almost  as 
great,  that  is,  you  repress  voluntary  contributions 
directly  you  begin  to  dictate  too  closely  as  to  the 
way  in  which  those  contri})utions  shall  be  applied. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2611.  In  the  district  where  your  hospital  is 
situated,  have  you  any  other  hospital  close  at 
hand  to  compete  with  you,  so  to  speak  ? — Cer- 
tainly, but  not  very  close.  This  is  the  principal 
hospital  in  the  centre  of  London ;  it  draws  a 
large  number  of  patients  from  the  East  End, 
from  Shoreditch,  Curtain-road ;  and  a  large 
number  of  the  accidents  befall  persons  employed 
in  various  manufacturing  places,  especially  in 
Finsbury  and  the  East  End  of  London.  The 
persons  injured  in  that  district  go  either  to  the 
London  or  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  place  where  the 
injury  occurred. 

2612.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  presence 
of  large  hospitals  such  as  yours,  has  an  effect  on 
the  existence  of  provident  dispensaries  and  so 
on  r — I  have  no  personal  experience  of  that ;  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Bousfield  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  were 
very  active  members  for  jiromoting  the  scheme  to 
establish  provident  dispensaries,  but  I  resigned 
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because  I  found  that  the  scheme  did  not  realise 
all  the  expectations  of  its  original  promoters.  I 
know  it  is  said  that  it  is  because  thef  e  dispen- 
saries have  to  come  in  competition  with  the  out- 
patient departments  of  general  hospitals.  Well, 
I  daresay  they  do  to  some  extent  interfere  with 
them ;  but  one  has  to  consider  which  is  the 
greater  evil  of  the  two . 

2613.  But  you  would  not  be  against  provident 
dispensaries  properly  managed  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  they  are  institutions  which  ought 
to  have  all  the  support  that  they  can  have;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  distribution  committee  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  I  invariably  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  those  institutions  into  the  most 
favourable  consideration ;  and  grants  are  made 
from  that  fund  to  these  provident  dispensaries, 
and  to  jjrovident  aud  free  dispensaries. 

2614.  We  have  had  evidence  that  provident 
dispensaries  cannot  exist  close  to  a  large  free 
hospital ;  you  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon 
that  ?— No. 

2615.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  patients  you 
principally  have  relieved,  are  they  persons  in  a 
better  position  than  those  who  would  go  to  the 
workhouses,  or  do  you  ever  get  people  who  might 
go  to  workhouse  hospitals  ? — That  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  ;  my  impression  is  that  they  are  very 
largely  persons  earning  weekly  wages,  some  of  a 
more  aud  some  of  a  less  precarious  character. 

2616.  Are  they  persons  who  could  subscribe 
to  providertt  dispensaries? — That  depends  so 
very  much  on  the  amount  of  v^^ages  they  are 
earning  and  the  amount  of  responsibilities  cast 
on  them.  If  they  are  persons  who,  we  think, 
ought  to  pay  tor  their  medical  relief,  we  do  not 
continue  it  after  the  first  treatment  ;  vv^e  do  not 
allow  them  to  come  again. 

2017.  You  mean  after  you  get  the  report  from 
the  inquiry  officer  you  told  us  of  ? — From  the 
inspecting  officer. 

2618.  In  regard  to  the  out-patients,  do  you 
consider  that  the  out-patients  ought  to  be  at  all 
fined  down  or  rather  diminished  in  number,  or 
sej^arated,  or  do  you  think  that  all  the  people 
who  come  as  out-patients  now  are  proper  people 
to  receive  relief? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
none  are  relieved  as  out-patients  who  might  not 
pay  something,  but  I  believe  that  not  only  the 
inspecting  officer,  but  the  staff  are  very  careful 
and  discruninating,  aud  I  think  that  they  would 
report  to  the  inspecting  officer  the  case  of  any 
patient  who,  they  thought,  ought  to  pay  his  own 
medical  practitioner ;  because  you  see  they  are, 
all  of  them,  men  in  practice  themselves,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  be  jealous  of  charity  doing 
work  which  members  of  the  profession  ought  to  do. 

2619.  We  were  told  that  there  were  a  great 
many  people  who  went  from  one  hospital  to 
another  to  get  relief  as  out-patients,  merely  from 
the  love  of  getting  different  treatment ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that? — No  doubt  there 
are  some  Quixotic  people  who  fancy  they  are 
never  cured,  and  who  have  not  very  much  to  do, 
and  who  try  to  get  relief  first  at  one  place  and 
then  at  another ;  probably  chronic  cases  that 
very  little  can  be  done  for,  except  giving  them 
something  to  alleviate  their  pain. 

2620.  Do  you  consider  that  some  of  tiiese 
cases,  even  the  slight  cases,  are  important  for  the 

T  2  students 
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students  to  see  ? — I  have  recently  had  with  the 
almoners  frequent  conferences  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  junior  staff  upon  the  question  of 
students  attending"  in  the  casually  department, 
and  we  have  at  present  decided  not  to  alter  the 
condition  of  things,  namely,  that  students  are 
allowed  to  attend  quite  a  sufficient  number  in 
the  out-patient  department  both  on  the  medical 
and  the  surgical  side.  Wc  think  that  in  cases 
that  can  be  treated  in  three  minutes  there  is  not 
much  for  a  student  to  gain  compared  with  the 
additional  time  which  would  be  taken  up.  You 
could  not  treat  a  man,  and  give  an  explanation 
to  a  student  nf  why  you  are  taking  a  certain 
course  of  treatment,  without  taking  much  time  ; 
whereas  in  the  out-patient  department  a  great 
deal  more  time  is  given  to  each  case,  and 
opportunities  are  afforded  not  only  for  the  clerks 
to  take  their  notes  of  the  cases,  but  for  them  also 
to  have  the  nature  of  the  cases  explained  to  them. 

2621.  There  would  be  no  educational  work, 
you  think,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer  ? — It 
is,  I  think,  important  that  young  students  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  class  of  cases 
that  come  to  the  out-patient  department. 

Earl  of  Kimberley, 

2622.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that,  subject 
of  course  to  the  difficulty  of  making  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
come  to  you,  that  the  class  who  are  relieved  by 
you  as  out-patients  are  a  class  which,  if  there 
v.'ere  no  hospitals  available,  would  1  ave  a  fair 
claim  to  be  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  rates  ? — If  there  were  no  hospitals  available 
I  should  not  like  to  say  wliat  percentage,  but 
nearly  all  the  persons  that  are  relieved  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  think,  would  have  a 
fair  claim  for  relief. 

2623.  Therefore,  in  your  view,  the  accusation 
that  you  are  pauperising  the  people  would  not 
be  sustained  ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  you  are 
merely  relieving  those  persons  who  would  re- 
quire relief  in  any  case,  from  whatever  class 
they  came? — I  think  we  are  materially  helping 
to  reduce  the  disease  rate  of  the  poor  and  the 
working  classes  of  this  great  metropolis  ;  and 
vv^herever  you  have  an  increase  of  the  disease 
rate  you  have  necessarily  an  increase  of  the  poor 
rate  ;  because  a  disease  allowed  to  run  takes  the 
power  away  from  the  bread-winner  of  earning  the 
food  for  the  family ,  and  they  are  thrown  on  the  rates. 

2624.  My  question  rather  related  to  the 
difficulty  of  giving  relief  to  persons  who  might 
fairly  pay  for  their  own  medical  attendance;  and 
I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  I  said  before, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  making 
inquiries,  your  rule  as  to  receiving  only  those  who 
are  in  poor  circumstances,  and  could  not  pay, 
excepting  only  in  cases  of  severe  accident,  and 
cases  of  that  kind? — We  think  that,  subject  to 
that  exception,  we  take  all  the  care  we  can  to 
ascertain  that  the  person  is  deserving  of  charit- 
able relief.  To  say  that  we  do  not  relieve  a 
certain  percentage  who  are  not  deserving  of  it, 
would  be  saying  too  much  ;  but  we  endeavour 
to  minimise  the  number  that  we  relieve  that  are 
not  deserving  of  charitable  relief. 

2625.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  a  question 
addressed  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  localisation  of  hospitals,  and  to  the 
answer  which  he  gave  to  that  question  at  Number 
2199.  The  question  was  this:  "Would  you 
like  to  see  any  readjustment  of  the  localisation  of 
hospitals  at  present  ?"and  his  answer  was:  "  Yes, 
I  think  that  a  great  saving  might  be  effected,  and 
Improved  sanitary  conditions  could  be  also 
brought  about.  If  the  large  general  hospitals 
could  be  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  built  in  a  smaller  way.  At  present 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  having  these  enormous 
buildings;  they  go  on  for  hundreds  of  years; 
having  one  storey  over  the  other,  very  nearly, 
they  become  permeated  by  emanations  from  sick 
persons,  and  as  Sir  James  Simpson  pointed  out 
many  years  ago,  it  would  be  much  more  healthy 
if  we  could  have  small  hospitals  ;  of  course,  when 
we  have  Imilt  very  handsome  buildings  In  con- 
spicuous places,  people  do  not  like  them  moved 
or  interfered  with.  If  a  hospital  like  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's could  be  moved  into  the  country, 
leaving  a  small  space  for  an  accident  ward  and  a 
space  for  an  out-patient  department,  if  the  rest, 
the  chronic  cases  and  the  sub-acute  cases,  could^ 
be  moved  into  the  neighbour-hood  of  London, 
where  they  could  have  better  air,  the  patients 
would  get  on  much  better,  the  students  might 
have  a  better  place  for  studying  in,  and  a  great 
saving  would  be  effected.  The  sale  of  any 
hospital  like  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  George's, 
and  St.  Mary's,  and  several  of  the  other  hospitals, 
Westminster  Hospital  here,  for  instance,  would 
give  very  large  properties  for  building  small 
temporary  hospitals  in  the  country.  If  they 
were  small  they  might  even  be  built  of  iron,"  and 
so  on  (I  need  not  read  that  part).  "  At  present 
I  consider  that  the  condition  is  very  unfavourable, 
and  it  is  the  remains  of  an  old  condition  of  civil- 
isation which  is  very  unfavourable  for  treatment 
of  the  sick."  Do  you  agree  at  all  with  what  is 
stated  in  that  answer? — I  agree  with  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  that  if  you  treat  a  sick  pei'son  in  the 
countiy  with  all  the  advantages  which  you 
possess  in  London,  the  sick  pei-son  is  likely  to  get 
more  rapidly  better ;  but  I  do  not  see  at  all 
myselfj  speaking  from  long  practical  knowledge, 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so.  If  you  have 
small  hosjiltals  in  the  country,  consider  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  patients  thei'e,  and  how 
would  you  get  your  medical  men  there  ? 

2626.  I  was  soing  to  turn  to  that  part  ot  the 
subject  in  a  moment ;  but  do  you  think  that  there 
is  any  serious  evil  arising  from  the  antiquity  of 
yovn-  buildings? — I  do  not.  During  this  last  16 
years  in  which  I  have  had  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  every  detail  that  occurs,  we  have 
never  had  any  scare  of  jjyaimla,  or  any  scare  of 
erysipelas;  we  endeavour  to  prevent  it;  when- 
ever there  is  evidence  of  erysipelas  in  any 
patients  they  are  taken  mto  a  ward  set  apart  for 
this  purpose,  Coborn  Ward  ;  and  once  in  six 
years  each  wing  is  painted  thoroughly  over,  besides 
being  entirely  emptied  and  turned  out  for  cleaning 
more  than  once  in  the  interval,  and  wards  where 
there  is  most  fear  of  contagion,  such  as  obstetric 
wards,  are  painted  every  year;  the  floors  are 
washed  constantly,  and  by  improved  ventilation 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  by  a  most 
careful  attention  to  the  cleansing  and  every 
thing,  and  by   the   better    nursing,  we  have 

avoided 
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avoided  for  many  years  any  fear  of  the  spread  of 
what  are  known  as  hospital  diseases. 

2627.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
attendance  of  distinguished  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. Sir  Morell  iVIackenzie,  in  answer  to  No. 
2256,  said,  "  'L'he  sub-acute  cases  which  I  should 
propose  to  move  are  only  visited  twice  a  week 
by  the  physicians  and  surgeons ;  and  the  dis- 
tances now  are  so  great  in  London  ;  it  used  to 
take  rae  nearly  an  hour  to  go  from  my  house  in 
Harley-street  to  Mile  End  ;  it  would  not  have 
taken  me  any  longer  to  go  from  Paddington  by 
train  12  miles  into  the  country."  Then  he  was 
asked  in  the  next  question,  "  Do  you  think  that 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
practice  in  London  would  be  willing  to  go  12 
miles  ont  of  London  two  or  three  times  a  week  V 
and  his  answer  was,  "  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
quite  willing,  because  they  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  appointment."  What  have  you  to  say 
upon  that  ? — Upon  that  point  I  differ  from  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie.  If  a  distino-uished  suro-eon 
or  physician  comes  to  our  hospital  he  can  be 
found  at  any  moment  in  a  case  of  emergency  ;  if 
he  is  wanted  to  attend  to  one  of  his  patients  he 
can  be  fetched,  but  if  he  were  out  for  the  whole 
afternoon  X  think  he  would  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  attending  to  his  own  work  and  the 
work  of  the  hospital  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
does  now.  The  senior  physicians  and  surgeons 
come  to  us,  I  may  say,  five  days  out  of  the  week, 
and  often  come  in  the  night.  Now,  as  an  illus- 
tration, I  may  say  that  each  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician sends  patients  to  the  convalescent  home 
who,  he  thinks,  would  be  benefited:  and,  although 
he  can  get  down  to  the  convalescent  home  in 
about  40  minutes,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  can 
find  time  to  visit  their  patients  there. 

2628.  Where  is  that  home? — At  Swanley 
Junction,  15  miles  from  London ;  and  there 
it  is  that  the  new  convalescent  home  is  to  be 
built,  with  about  120  beds.  That  is  the  most 
healthy  locality  within  that  distance  of  London. 

2628.  *  In  short,  your  opinion  would  be  that, 
whatever  would  be  the  undoubted  advantages  of 
better  air  that  could  be  obtained  out  of  London, 
such  a  syste.n  as  has  been  suggested  by  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  is  not  practicable? — I  fear 
that  patients  could  not  go  there,  and  that  the 
best  medical  men  could  not  find  time  to  go 
there. 

Earl  of  Winchclsea  and  Nottinghcun. 

2629.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  men  in 
business,  who,  like  yourself,  devote  their  time  to 
the  management  of  hospitals  ;  you  would  not 
find  it  easy  to  go  12  or  15  miles  out  of  London? 
— If  I  go  twice  a  month  to  Swanley,  1  think  I 
have  done  very  well  ;  if  I  do  not  go  five  days  a 
week  to  the  hospital,  I  do  not  think  I  have  done 
what  I  ought. 

2630.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  proposed 
would  involve  a  duplicate  set  of  officers  ;  two 
hospitals,  one  in  London  and  one  in  the  country? 
— \  es  ;  and  the  staff  in  the  country  must  be 
necessarily  very  small,  because  they  would  have 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
the  hospital  in  the  country,  and  they  could  not 
have  private  business  in  London. 

2631.  And  a  good  many  of  the  cases  brought 
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to  you  are  of  an  urgent  nature,  which  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  suppose,  to  move 
12  miles  into  the  country? — Quite  out  of  the 
question ;  what  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  minimise 
the  evil  that  arises  in  the  removal  from  the  spot 
where  the  accident  occui's,  to  the  hospital. 

2632.  You  were  asked  whether  any  further 
public  control  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  and  I  think  you  drew  this 
distinction  :  You  admitted  that  endowed  hospitals 
Parliament  might  manage,  but  that  you  think 
not  hospitals  that  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ? — 1  did  not  say  that  Parliament 
might  manage  the  endowed  hospitals,  but  only 
that  it  was  supreme  in  that  matter  ;  but  I  hope 
the  hospitals  are  so  conducted  that  they  would 
not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

2633.  But,  of  course,  an  endowment  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  voluntary  contribution? — It 
was ;  but  you  see  they  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  Charter  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  : 
and  it  is  so  many  years  since  the  generous  bene- 
f.ictors  have  passed  away;  our  hospital  lias  been 
established  700  years,  and  the  ])roperty  arises 
largely  fi'om  gifts  of  land  manv  centuries  ago. 

2634.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience,  for  instance,  if  some  public  authority 
could  name  a  way  by  which  the  accounts  of  the 
various  hospitals  could  be  kept,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  on  a  more  uniform  system  than  they 
are?  —  I  think  a  more  uniform  system  of  accounts 
would  undoubtedl}^  be  useful ;  but  how  far  it 
would  be  right  to  interfere  with  an  institution 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  !  do  not 
know  ;  and  you  have  in  the  Council  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  a  power  which  is  now 
being  exercised  with  great  advantage,  and  every 
year  showing  an  increased  advantage,  namely, 
that  if  accounts  rendered  to  the  committee  of  the 
fund  are  not  satisfactory,  they  refuse  to  make  a 
grant  imtil  the  accounts  are  rendered  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  so  that  they  may  be  analysed, 
as  I  shall  explain,  when  I  come  to  that  subject, 
all  in  one  form  in  order  to  get  a  comparison 
which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proper  com- 
parison of  the  needs  and  merits  of  the  institution  ; 
and,  I  think,  by  degi'ees  these  institutions  Avill  be 
brought  into  a  more  uniform  system  of  render- 
ing their  accounts.  Some  give  very  intelligible 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  without 
a  capital  account  ;  others  give  a  capital  account 
and  do  not  always  give  quite  as  intelligible  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  ;  then  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  send  to  them  and  require 
them  to  give  those  figures  in  a  form  in  which 
they  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  similar 
figures  from  other  institutions  ;  and  by  degrees 
we  are  bringing  hospitals  into  a  more  uniform 
system.  Of  course  if  any  special  public  opinion 
ujjon  that  subject  was  expressed,  wc  should  think 
it  right  to  put  even  moi'e  pressure  upon  them, 
because  the  pressure  which  we  can  exercise  of 
refusing  a  grant  is  considerable.  Sometimes  one 
hospital  gets  3,000  I.  in  a  year,  and  others  get  a 
thousand,  and  others  get  luuidreds  ;  but  still, 
relatively,  the  contribution  is  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  to  them,  and  the  power  of  withhold- 
ing it  is  a  power  which  has  beer.,  and  I  hope 
will  continue  to  be,  exercised  beneficially, 
specially  with  regard  to  keeping  the  accounts. 

Y  3  ^  2635.  In 
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2635.  In  some  sense  that  takes  tjie  place  of 
the  power  of  the  proposed  Public  Board  of 
Control  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  one  sense  it  has  a  power 
which  that  board  would  not  have. 

2636.  You  mean  the  power  of  the  purse  ? — 
Yes. 

2637.  The  one  item  that  the  public  take  in 
forming  an  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  of  hos- 
pitals, the  cost  per  bed,  of  course  is  not  arrived 
at  in  a  unilorm  way  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  take 
out  the  cost  per  bed  at  any  hospital  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  out-patients,  and  casualty 
patients,  because  all  classes  of  patients  are 
relieved  from  the  common  store  ;  they  have  .the 
time  and  help  of  the  paid  and  unpaid  officers 
connected  with  the  institution  alike,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  divide  it.  The  committee  of 
the  Sunday  fund  deem  it  necessary  to  approxi- 
mate the  cost,  and  where  they  find  that  tire 
accounts  do  not  give  sufficient  information  they 
call  for  the  information  from  the  hospital,  and 
require  them  to  render  and  publish  every  year 
an  approximate  account  of  the  cost  of  in-patients 
per  bed  occupied  per  week. 

2638.  As  to  the  comparison  it  signifies  much 
less  what  things  are  included,  than  it  does  that 
everything  should  be  included  in  one  hospital 
which  is  in  another  — Exactly  so. 

2639.  That  is  not  the  case  now  ? — -No  ;  but 
in  order  to  bring  the  account  into  that  shape 
there  is  one  uniform  schedule  made  out  by  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  the  accounts  have 
to  be  brought  into  that  shape  in  that  schedule  ; 
and  as  the  schedules  are  all  arranged  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  we  do  get  a  relative  idea  of  the 
cost. 

2640.  The  Sunday  Fund  is  really  doing  the 
work  of  bringing  the  accounts  of  the  hospitals 
into  line  for  purposes  of  comparison  from  that 
j)oint  of  view  ? — The  fund  has,  I  think,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  each  hospital  the  information 
needed  under  the  different  heads,  to  enable  them 
to  classify  the  expenditure  in  a  foinn  in  which  a 
fairly  accurate  comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
economy  or  extravagance,  the  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  several  hospitals. 

2641.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
as  to  the  restrictions  which  you  impose  with 
regard  to  the  degrees  which  are  required  from 
candidates  for  the  various  surgical  and  medical 
appointments.  I  understand  your  object  in 
these  restrictions  is  simply  to  get  the  best  men  ; 
you  have  no  desire  to  favour  London  men,  or  to 
give  them  a  preference  over  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin  men  ? — I  presume  that  the  governors, 
with  whom  the  final  election  rests,  if  two  men 
were  of  equal  standing  and  in  all  other  respects 
were  equal,  would  lean  a  little  towards  the  man 
who  had  been  educated  in  their  own  school, 
rather  than  towards  one  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  their  own  school ;  but  as  I  pointed  out, 
we  have  taken  excellent  men  from  the  outside  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  a  similar  occasion  occurred, 
if  we  did  not  think  we  had  within  our  wails  a 
man  of  the  standino;  that  we  could  g-et  from  the 
outside,  we  shonld  take  an  officer  from  the  out- 
side again. 

2642.  You  would  not  object  then  to  relax  your 
restriction  so  as  to  embrace  any  equally  high 
qualification  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — There  is 
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nothing  in  our  rules  with  regard  to  taking  a  man 
educated  in  the  hospital. 

2643.  But  I  mean  the  restriction  as  to  a  man 
holding  certain  degrees  ;  the  degi'ees,  namely, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physi- 
cians ;  that  was  the  object  of  my  question  ? — 
The  physician  must  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the  assis- 
tant physician  a  Fellow  or  a  Member ;  if  there 
is  any  higher  standard  which  Avould  give  us 
better  men  we  shouh  !  be  disposed  to  alter  that 
standard. 

2644.  You  would  not  object  to  altering  that 
rule  providing  the  qualification  were  an  equally 
high  one  ? — Certainly  not,  I  think  I  may  say 
for  all  the  governors  that  they  would  wi'sh  to 
have  the  gates  of  admission  as  wide  as  they 
could  be,  so  long  as  they  ensured  us  the  best 
men ;  but  we  should  not  like  to  lower  the 
standard. 

Lord  Clijford  of  Chudleigh. 

2645.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  is  not  possible  to  some  limited 
extent ;  it  seems  from  the  answer  which  Lord 
Kimberley  read,  that  he  thought  that  chronic 
cases  and  sub-acute  cases  could  be  removed  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  do  not  you  think 
there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  the  London 
hospitals  that  might  with  advanta<>e  be  treated 
in  the  country  ? — At  Bartholomevv''s,  and  I  think 
at  most  of  the  general  hospitals  they  do  not  keep 
chronic  cases ;  they  do  not  keep  them  any  longer 
than  they  can  be  benefited  by  active  treatment  ; 
and  therefore  the  large  number  of  persons 
referred  to  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  we  should 
not  keep  at  all  in  the  hospital ;  they  would  have 
to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  if  they  could 
not  afford  to  be  treated  in  their  ov/n  homes  ;  the 
fact  is  that  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  the  large 
majority  of  cases  are  chronic  cases ;  persons  too 
sick  to  labour. 

2646.  And  your  convalescent  home,  I  suppose, 
rather  takes  the  place  of  hospitals  for  chronic 
cases  and  sub-acute  cases  in  the  country  ?— No, 
we  should  not  keep  chronic  cases  in  the  conva- 
lescent home ;  sub-acute  cases.  While  they  are 
acutely  sick  they  are  kept  in  the  hospital ; 
when  they  are  convalescent  they  are  sent  to 
the  convalescent  home  for  a  limited  time  to 
give  them  strenofth  and  fresh  air  to  enable 
them  to  go  back  to  work  ;  but  we  consider  that 
the  patients  there  are  improving  every  week  ; 
if  they  became  chronic  they  would  have  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

2647-8.  And  you  think  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  special  departments  ;  that  it  woiild 
not  be  advantageous  to  remove  certain  special 
departments  of  the  general  hospitals  into  the 
country  ? — I  think  you  would  be  taking  the 
machinery  by  which  the  sick  poor  are  relieved 
away  from  their  doors,  and  that  they  would 
never  get  there. 

2649.  They  would  come  to  the  hospital  in  the 
first  instfi,nce  ? — They  do  go  down  to  the  country 
if  it  is  thought  that  a  residence  in  the  conva- 
lescent home  would  be  advantageous  to  them. 

2650,  But  I  mean  in  the  first  instance,  might 
they  not  be  sent  to  the  country  ;  could  they  not 
be  seat  from  the  casualty  department  when  they 

first 
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first  come  in,  straight  to  the  country? — I  am 
afraid  that  the  expense  of  transmitting  anything 
like  the  number  of  casualty  patients,  and  the 
delay,  would  be  far  too  much  ibr  our  I'unds,  and 
they  coukl  not  go  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
too  poor. 

2651.  You  think  that  the  saving  resulting 
from  their  being  in  the  country  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  removal  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  and  1  also  think  that  they  could  not  be 
as  carefully  treated  there. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

2652.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  patients  ought  to  be  in  infirmaries  than 
there  are  at  present  there ;  taking  London  all 
through,  you  know  that  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
are  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  hospitals  ? 
— No  doubt  they  are,  because  a  larger  number 
of  persons  every  year  are  taken  in  who  have 
hitherto  prooably  been  living  in  a  suifering  con- 
dition in  their  own  homes  ;  cases  that  could  not 
be  benefited  by  active  constant  treatment. 

2653.  You  do  not  think  that  the  infirmaries 
tend  to  take  away  cases  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  the  hospitals  ?—  To  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

2654.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
they  should  go  into  the  infirmaries  ? — I  think  it 
is  well  that  they  should  take  the  chronic  cases  ; 
the  hospitals  could  never  do  anything  like  what 
they  now  do,  if  they  were  burdened  with  chronic 
cases.  These  cases  are  cases  that  ought  not  to 
be  left  at  their  own  homes. 

2655.  You  consider  that  you  are  burdened 
now  with  chronic  cases  ?  —  We  do  not  keep 
them. 

2656.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  plenty  of 
places  where  chronic  cases  can  go  now ;  the  poor 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  accommodation  for 
those  cases  ? — If  we  attempted  to  take  chronic 
cases  we  could  not  take  any  other. 

2657.  Practically  you  do  not  do  so,  I  under- 
stand, and  the  poor  persons  can  always  find  their 
way  to  the  infirmary  ? — They  can  always  go  to 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  parish,  and  apply  to 
him,  and  if  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish 
thinks  it  a  proper  case  for  the  infirmary  they 
can  go  to  the  infirmary. 

2658.  Have  you  gone  into  the  relative  expense 
of  beds  in  hospitals  and  in  infirmaries  ? — I  have 
it  before  me  every  year  in  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund. 

2659.  It  is  said  that  the  hospitals  are  managed 
much  more  extravagently  than  the  infirmaries 
under  the  Poor  Law  are;  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? — The  treatment  is  much  less  expensive 
per  bed  occupied  per  week  ;  the  cost  is  much 
less ;  but  the  proportion  of  medical  officers  in  the 
two  cases  is  very  different.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Kensington  Infirmary  with  700  patients; 
there  you  have  one  senior  medical  officer  and  one 
assistant,  I  think ;  two  medical  officers  ;  we  have 
667  beds,  and  we  have  59  medical  officers. 

2660.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  charge  of 
extravagance  can  be  brought  against  the  hos- 
pitals, because  it  costs  more  per  bed  in  them 
than  in  the  infirmaries? — No. 

2661.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  conva- 
lescent homes  are  built,  or  being  built,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  hospital  accommodation  ? — \  stated 
that  they  were  very  rapidly  increasing,  far  more 
rapidly  than  one  could  have  expected ;  but  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  come  forward  with 
generous  gifts  for  that  purpose  during  the  last 
tew  years  ;  I  think  when  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  began,  we  had  only  some  six  or  seven ; 
now  vv^e  have  20. 

2662.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory 
increase  ? — I  think  that  a  bed  in  a  convalescent 
home,  which  is  free  to  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officer  attending  the  patient,  is  worth 
almost  two  beds  in  a  hospital.  We  constantly 
send  patients  to  the  convalescent  home  who 
come  in  without  strength  enough  to  endure  an 
operation,  and  Avho  are  sent  to  the  home  until 
their  strength  iaii)roves,  and  their  general  con- 
dition improves,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
hospital  to  be  operated  upon. 

2663.  As  to  out-patients,  when  you  say  that 
so  many  thousand  cases  are  attended  to  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  do  you  mean  treatments,  or 
do  you  mean  patients  ? — I  mean  patients. 

2664.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Sir  Morell 
MacKenzie  said  with  regard  to  the  out-patient 
department  of   hospitals   at    Question  2180: 

Many  do  not  require  to  attend  there ;  many 
are  slight  cases  of  indigestion,  bronchitis,  and 
cases  Avhich  do  not  require  to  come  ;  they  very 
often  are  persons  who  like  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  hospital,  and  have  a  chat  with  their 
friends,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  club,  and 
this  great  number  of  patients  prevents  the  more 
serious  cases  from  being  properly  attended  to  by 
the  physicians  ;  "  do  you  agree  with  that  ?— I  do 
not  think  they  do  prevent  proper  attendance  to 
those  cases  that  want  real  treatment. 

2665.  Do  you  agree  that  out-patients  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  the  place  as  a  kind  of  club, 
and  that  they  come  with  very  slight  ailments? — • 
That  many  come  with  slight  ailments  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt ;  but  that  is  soon  detected  ;  and 
they  cannot  treat  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as 
a  club,  because  there  is  no  food  allowed,  and 
there  is  no  temptation  to  stop  any  longer  tlian 
can  be  required. 

2666.  Cannot  they  buy  food  for  a  penny  there  ; 
is  there  not  some  sort  of  refreshment  place  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  for  those  persons  ? — No. 

2667.  Then  Sir  Morell  goes  on  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Question  2186,  towards  the  end,  "I 
think  that  the  statements  which  have  been  so 
frequently  made  that  these  immense  out-patient 
departments  are  necessary  for  educational 
poses  is  not  true  at  all,  and  I  say  that  after 
watching  the  departments  and  working  iu  the 
departments  for  many  years ;  "  would  you  agree 
with  that  ? — I  have  not  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  casualty  department  is  a  necessity  for 
medical  education,  but  I  think  the  out-patient 
department  affords  facilities  which  ought  to  be 
utilized,  and  are  utilized  by  the  students. 

2668.  But  the  majority  of  cases  are  casualty 
cases^  are  they  not,  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment?— The  majority  of  those  that  come  to  the 
hospital  ai*e  casualty  cases. 

2669.  Then  you  would  not  be  prepared  to 
disagree  with  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  when  he 
says  that  there  are  too  many  persons  who  have 
out-patient  relief? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
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Speaking  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  do 
not  agree  to  that  statement. 

2670.  I  t<liought  you  said  just  now  that  you 
did  not  see  any  special  use  with  regard  to 
medical  study  in  the  casualty  oases  ? — Not  with 
regard  to  educational  purposes;  but  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  sick  poor  who 
come  casually  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  frequently  prevent  sickness  which 
might  not  only  cause  great  suiffering,  but  take 
them  away  from  their  employment  for  a  longer 
period. 

2671.  As  to  inquiries  into  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  applicants,  I  suppose  your  officer 
judges  in  the  first  instance  by  the  dress  of  the 
out-patient,  does  he  not  ? — He  is  a  man  that  has 
been  a  long  time  at  that  kind  of  work,  and  seems 
to  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception ;  of  course 
there  may  be  doubtful  cases,  and  then  he  pur- 
sues the  inquiries  further. 

2672.  If  a  man  went  to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment in  a  very  poor  dress,  for  example, 
would  he  be  challenged  by  this  officer;  have 
you  any  regulations  on  that  point? — His  in- 
structions are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
any  persons  are  obtaining  relief  who  ought  not 
to  come  to  the  institution ;  he  does  it  very  well 

.  indeed,  I  think ;  he  probably  makes  mistakes 
sometimes. 

2673.  Does  he  go  by  any  rule  as  to  who  are 
necessitous  persons ;  do  you  give  him  any  rule, 
such  as  that  they  must  be  persons  earnmg  less 
than  2  /.  a  week  ? — We  do  not  lay  down  any 
ride ;  he  is  to  exercise  his  best  discretion  in 
telling  people  who,  he  thinks,  ought  not  to  come 
for  charitable  relief,  that  they  ought  not  to  come 
again. 

2674.  Does  he  then  report  the  particulars  of 
the  case  to  you,  or  merely  report  that  he  has 
sent  so  many  persons  away  as  not  being  necessi- 
tous cases? — He  makes  a  written  report  every 
daj-,  and  a  copy  of  his  report  for  one  day  has 
been  laid  by  me  on  the  table. 

2675.  T  understand  that  all  out-patients  begin 
by  being  called  "  casuals"? — The  whole  mass  of 
sick  poor  who  want  relief  in  the  hospital  come 
into  what  is  termed  the  sui'gery ;  then  they  are 
divided ;  the  in-patients  are  taken  in,  the  out- 
patients are  sent  to  the  out-patient  department, 
and  the  casualties  are  treated  then  and  there. 

2676.  A  man  is  sometimes  sent  at  once,  I 
suppose,  to  tbe  out-patient  department  before 
the  inquiry  is  made  Dy  this  officer  of  whom  you 
speak,  otherwise  the  inquiry  ought  always  to  be 
made  at  the  stage  when  he  is  a  casual  patient  ? 
— Questions  are  asked  on  the  arrival  of  the 
patients,  and  while  they  are  Avaiting  to  be 
attended  to. 

2677.  Yoit  say  that  so  many  inquiries  are 
made  with  regard  to  casualty  patients,  and  so 
many  with  regard  to  what  are  called  out- 
patients; I  should  have  thought  the  inquiries 
ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  stage  of  their 
being  in  the  casualty  dejjartment — I  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  statement  to  which  you 
allude ;  the  inquiry  is  made  on  the  arrival  of 
the  patients,  before  they  are  divided. 

2678.  And  some  of  them  became  out-patients, 
and  some  of  them  became  cases  in  the  casual 
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department  ? — If  the  officer  discovered  that 
either  an  in-patient  or  an  out-patient,  or  a 
patient  that  we  had  treated  casually  ought  not  to 
have  received  relief,  if  he  saw  the  casual  patient 
again  he  would  tell  him  he  ought  not  to  come  again  ; 
and  if  the  out-patient  came  again  he  wotdil  tell 
me  so ;  if  the  in-patient  came  again  he  would 
report  it. 

2679.  You  read  out  statistics  as  to  the  pecu- 
niary condition  of  a  great  number  of  out- 
patients, and  I  undersfood  that  an  out-patient 
was  a  man  who  had  been  previously  passed 
through  the  casualty  ward  ? — Yes,  he  is  :  but  the 
officer  is  not  in  the  out-patient  department,  but 
only  in  the  surgery  or  casualty  department. 

2680.  Supposing  you,  as  treasurer,  are  absent, 
what  happens  ? — ^Two  almoners  are  equal  to  the 
one  treasurer,  and  any  two  almoners  can  do  what 
the  treasurer  cau  do. 

2681.  In  answer  to  Question  2264,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie  says  :  "  I  think  that  large  numbers 
of  people  only  give  to  special  hospitals  because, 
for  some  reason,  the}'  are  interested  in  them ; 
either  because  they  have  had  some  relation  wdio 
has  died  of  that  special  disease,  or  they  have  been 
ill  themselves  of  it.  The  special  hospitals  are 
kept  up  almost  entirely  by  people  who  have  some 
Interest  in  the  special  diseases  of  the  hospitals  to 
which  they  subscribe,"  and  he  gathers  from  that 
state  of  things  that  if  you  did  away  with  special 
hospitals  in  favour  of  the  system  of  speciid  wards 
in  general  hospitals,  not  nearly  as  much  money 
would  be  obtained  as  is  now  obtained  for  the 
special  hospitals ;  what  is  your  view-  on  that 
matter  ? — I  think  as  long  as  the  public  choose  to 
support  special  hospitals  it  would  be  unwise  to 
enact  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  work ;  but  I  have  expressed  an  opinion 
already  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  special 
and  general  hospitals. 

2682.  Then  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says,  in 
answer  to  Question  2116,  that  the  special  wards 
of  hospitals  "  are  not  nearly  so  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  as  the  special  hospitals ; 
they  are  not  carried  out  Avith  the  same  success." 
Then  again,  he  says  in  rej^ly  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, "  I  think  that  there  is  not  the  same  con- 
centrated interest  shown  by  the  management  as 
regards  the  special  departments  of  the  general 
hospitals  as  there  is  by  the  management  of  the 
special  hosjjitals  " ;  you  would  not  agree  with 
that? — Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  has  probably  more 
experience  than  I  have  of  that  matter. 

2683.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  genei'al 
hospitals  would  have  to  be  very  big  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
in  each  special  ward  ;  if  you  had  a  very  good 
specialist  attached  to  each  special  ward  of  a 
hospital,  surely  you  could  hardly  have  special 
wards  sufficiently  large  to  afford  adequate  study 
for  a  specialist  unless  you  had  a  very  large 
hospital  ?— In  some  cases  we  give  a  whole  ward 
to  the  speciality,  with  20  beds  in  it. 

2684.  You  mitiht  do  it  in  a  large  hospital  like 
St.  Bartholomew's,  but  you  could  hardly  have 
very  first  class  special  treatment  in  smaller 
hospitals,  could  you? — You  certainly  cannot 
conduct  a  speciality  unless  you  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  beds  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of 
patients  to  enable  the  students  and  others  to 
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gain  experience  ;  you  could  not  have  special 
wards,  of  course,  in  very  small  hospitals  ;  you 
could  in  such  hospitals  as  the  London,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, and  St.  Thomas's,  and  St.  George's  and 
Westminster. 

2685.  And  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says,  as 
regards  special  wards,  in  answer  to  Question 
2210,  "  that  in  the  special  hospitals  everything 
is  made  secondary  to  the  care  of  the  patients, 
whereas  in  the  general  hospitals  the  special 
departments  are  starved  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
they  are  not  treated  with  the  same  liberality  ;  " 
would  that  apply  to  St.  Bartholomew's? — 1  do 
not  agree  with  that  at  all  as  regards  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  case  in  the 
other  large  general  hospitals,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2686.  This  return  of  youi's  with  refci'ence  to 
this  inquiry  Avhich  you  make  into  out-patient 
cases  appears  so  complete  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  get  the  headings  of  it  upon  the  evidence,  and 
the  headings  are  these  : — Fii'st  of  all,  there  is 
the  name,  tiien  the  ago,  the  sex,  the  heading 
"  married,  single,  widow  or  widower,"  the 
number  of  children,  if  any,  the  occupation, 
where  and  by  whom  employed,  the  income  or 
wages,  the  residence,  the  rent  paid,  and  "  general 
observations;  "  that  is  so,  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

2687.  I  still  cannot  harmonize  in  my  mind 
exactly  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  with 
regai'd  to  the  number  of  hosi)ital  beds  in  London 
being  sufficient,  with  your  after  evidence  in 
regard  to  your  own  hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
in  which  you  say  there  is  often  a  very  consider- 
able pinch  and  difficulty  in  providing  beds  ? — I 
think  I  said  that  if  the  2,000  beds  that  are  now 
vacant  were  occupied,  I  thought  there  would  be 
sufficient  accommodation. 

2688.  But  tlie  impression  you  made  upon  my 
mind  was  that  you  thought  the  number  of  beds 
were,  on  the  whole,  sufHcient  for  the  present 
population,  allowing  for  the  numbers  which  are 
always  necessarily  kept  vacant,  namely,  we  were 
told  that  about  25  per  cent,  are  generally  kept 
vacant.  1  am  referring  to  what  you  said  your- 
self about  the  painting  and  repairs ;  25  per  cent, 
are  not  available  on  account  of  the  wards  being 
kept  vacant  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
disinfection  ? — ]  must  have  been  misunderstood  ; 
I  said  that  once  a  year  one  of  the  five  Avings  of 
the  hos])ital  was  painted;  but  that  only  takes 
about  a  month. 

2689.  I  speak  of  the  evidence  we  have  had 
before  wiien  I  say  25  per  cent. ;  taking  the  beds 
on  the  whole,  25  per  cent,  of  the  beds  are  vacant 
from  one  cause  or  another  ;  some  are  kept  vacant 
tor  the  sake  of  accidents,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity ;  others  are  kept  vacant  for  repairs  and 
painting,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  Avliich,  on  an 
average,  takes  nearly  a  month  in  the  year  ? — 
Your  Lordship  must  have  misunderstood  me.  1 
did  not  intend  to  state  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
beds  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  other  hospitals, 
were  vacant. 

2690.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  your  state- 
ment, but  1  say  we  have  heard  that  before;  that 
a  good  many  beds  arc  ahvavs  vacant  from  one 
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cause  or  another,  as  much  in  one  case,  it  was 
said,  as  25  per  cent, ;  but  that  is  not  your  state- 
ment at  all.  What  I  ask  you  about  is  in  regard 
to  this,  that  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  beds  for  the  present 
population  of  the  Meti'opolis  ? 

Earl  Cadogan. 

2691.  Before  you  answer  that  question,  I  will 
put  this  to  you  ;  you  said,  did  you  not,  if  all  the 
beds  were  occupied  ? — Yes ;  especially  remem- 
bering the  lai'gely  increased  number  of  beds  in 
the  poor  law  infirmaries. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2692.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  we  were  told 
that  there  were  8,000  infii-mary  beds,  and  6,000 
beds  altogether  from  all  other  sources  in  hospitals 
in  the  Metropolis,  that  makes  14,000  beds  in  all, 
that,  in  your  view,  is  adequate  to  the  present 
necessities  of  the  Metropolis? — The  last  return 
of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  makes  8,063  beds 
in  the  hospitals,  towards  which  the  fund  makes 
grants,  and  6,030  daily  occupied  on  the  average. 
That  leaves  2,000  beds  unoccupied  ;  about  200 
of  them  would  be  necessarily  unoccupied  in  order 
to  meet  emergencies,  and  as  beds  in  special 
wards  which  could  not  always  be  filled ;  that 
would  leave  1,800  beds  which  might  be  occupied 
if  the  public  subscribed  sufficient  money  towards 
them.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  beds  in  the 
endowed  hospitals  and  the  other  hospitals  that 
do  not  receive  any  grant  from  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund. 

2693.  Thei'e  is  another  matter  which  is 
interesting  with  regard  to  the  evidence  we  have 
had  before,  namely,  as  to  whether  in  your  ex- 
perience you  have  known  any  cases  amongst  the 
students  where  there  was  necessity  for  expulsion 
or  rustication  :  whether  amongst  the  students 
there  has  been  misconduct  which  has  necessitated 
that  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Students  at  the 
present  day  are  a  very  far  superior  class  to  what 
they  were  20  or  30  years  ago;  they  are  in  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  I  believe  in  other  large 
hospitals  where  there  is  a  large  medical  school, 
really  much  more  gentlemen ;  and  very  rarely 
indeed  is  there  any  necessity  for  bringing  their 
conduct  under  my  notice,  or,  I  believe,  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  council.  If  ihey  committed 
any  offence  which  was  professional  the  medical 
council  would  deal  with  it  and  report  to  me  what 
they  thought  ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  they 
commit  any  offence  which  is  of  a  social  character, 
misconduct  in  the  yards  or  misconduct  about  the 
building,  other  than  professional  conduct,  I 
should  deal  with  it,  and  have  the  power  of 
suspending  them.  That  power  has  been  very 
rarely  exercised  indeed,  and  I  can  speak  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  almost  invariable 
good  conduct  of  the  students ;  and  I  think 
J  could  refer  ihe  Committee  to  the  daily  news- 
papers, and  remind  your  Lordships  how  very 
rarely  you  ever  see  any  account  of  the  riotous 
conduct  of  medical  students  such  as  one  used  to 
see  20  or  30  years  ago ;  they  are  a  class  better 
educated,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  so  very  much 
better  socially  than  they  used  to  be, 

Z  2694.  May 
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2694.  May  we  take  it  from  you  that  you  have 
not  known  a  case  of  expulsion  in  recent  years.^ 
— I  do  not  for  the  moment  remember  one.  I 
have  had,  of  course,  to  remonstrate  with  students 
and  with  junior  medical  officers,  but  I  have 
always  found  them  amenable  to  reason,  and  I 
cannot  remember  at  the  moment  any  case  of  sus- 
pension. 

2695.  You  mentioned  your  venereal  wards  ; 
have  you  a  great  many  venereal  patients? — The 
venereal  wards  are  only  half  the  size  which 
they  used  to  be.  We  used  to  have  two  whole 
wards  ;  now  we  have  one  wai'd  divided  into  half. 

2696.  Then  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  happily  the 
case  that  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  venereal  cases  r — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  sad  pity  to  keep  out  of  the 
hospital  persons  who  had  been  injured  and  were 
sick  from  causes  beyond  tiieir  own  control  to 
make  room  for  persons  who  were  only  sick  from 
their  own  vicious  habits  ;  therefore  we  have  re- 
stricted it  to  as  small  a  number  of  persons  as 
were  sufficient  to  enable  the  medical  students 
and  the  juniors  really  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
that  very  unfortunate  and  very  unhappy 
disease. 

2697.  You  have,  in  short,  minimised  that  sort 
of  treatment  as  much  as  vou  could  ? — I  would 
minimise  it  in  the  general  hospitals,  and  only 
have  it  there  for  educational  purposes,  and  then 
let  them  be  treated  for  different  purposes  in  the 
male  and  female  lock  hospitals,  where  they  are 
excellently  treated. 

2698.  What  do  you  do  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  the  cases  where  you  require  male  nurses? — 
We  have  not  any  male  nurses. 

2699.  But  where  you  require  male  assistants? 
— We  have  a  small  staff  of  men  called  "  box 
carriers,"  so-called  because  in  olden  times  these 
men  used  to  carry  the  boxes  of  instruments 
round  the  wards  for  the  surgeons.  They  are,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  porters,  or  assistant  joorters,  for 
caiTyiug  in  patients  from  the  wards  to'  the 
operating  theatre  :  and  if  a  sister  wanted  help 
she  would  call  for  the  principal  of  these  men,  and 
he  would  either  come  himself  or  send  sTich  assist- 
ance as  she  wanted. 

2700.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  that  corner- 
men and  loafers,  and  other  people,  were  called  in 
at  some  hospitals  to  do  the  work  of  male  nurses, 
required  in  certain  special  cases ;  has  any  com- 
plaint of  that  kind  reached  your  ears  ? — I  think 
I  may  say  that  nothing  of  that  kind  exists  at 
St.  Bartholomew's. 

2701.  No ;  probably  not  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? 
— I  should  not  know  anything  of  it  at  other 
places. 

2702.  Does  the  health  of  the  female  nurses 
break  down  during  the  probation  which  they 
have,  or  afterwards  ? — We  are  very  careful  with 
them  during  the  first  three  months,  till  they 
get  acclimatised,  and  get  accustomed  to  the 
Avork.  If  there  is  any  indication  of  hospital  sore- 
throat  or  failure  of  strength,  if  we  think  it  is 
likely  to  be  permanent,  the  probationer  is  advised 
to  resign,  and  give  up  the  employment ;  but  if  it 
is  only  a  case  in  which  a  little  extra  relaxation 
enables  them  to  return,  we  give  them  the  neces- 
sary relaxation. 


Sai'l  Cathcart — contiuued. 

2703.  Then  your  experience  is,  that  v^^hen  the 
female  nurses  are  acclimatised  their  health  is 
afterwards  good  ? — It  is  very  good  as  a  rule.  At 
some  periods  there  is  a  larger  number  off  duty 
than  at  others ;  but  we  have  so  large  a  staff  that 
there  is  never  any  necessity  to  keep  nurses  at 
work  who  are  not  fit  for  it. 

2704.  Have  you  at  St.  Bartholomew's  that 
sanitary  zone  which  is  thought  so  much  of  by 
sanitary  reformers  in  the  present  day,  namely,  a 
space  all  round  the  hospital  where  the  hospital 
does  not  inpinge  on  other  buildings? — The  hos- 
pital is  built  in  a  quadrangle  open  at  each  corner; 
consequently  whichever  way  the  wind  blows  we 
get  the  vvind  into  the  centre,  and  you  very  rarely 
come  across  the  centre  of  it  without  seeing  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  moving. 

2705.  And  that  you  consider  a  matter  of  some 
importance  ? — I  believe  in  the  pavilion  system, 
but  I  believe  in  the  erection  of  the  pavilions  in  a 
quadrange  rather  than  in  a  line,  because  it  gives 
so  much  more  facility  to  the  administrative 
officer,  and  those  who  have  cliarge  of  the  hospital. 
You  see,  for  example,  at  St.  Thomas's  what  a  dis- 
tance it  is  from  one  part  of  the  hospital  to 
another.  Again,  enclosure  in  a  quadrangle  with 
gates,  keeping  the  place  from  tlie  public  thorough- 
fares, gives  an  amount  of  quiet  uhich  you  cannot 
get  where  there  is  traffic-passengers  and  carts 
and  vehicles  close  under  the  window.  Our  wards 
all  look  into  the  quadrangle. 

Lord  Laminrjton. 

2706.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Lord  Spencer  you  said  that  you  did  not  consider 
that  hospitals  should  take  in  patients  who  are  not 
necessitous  though  they  are  willing  to  pay  ;  you 
do  not  consider  that  hospitals  should  receive 
paying  patients  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  any 
question  was  put  to  me  about  paying  patients. 

2707.  I  thought  you  said  something  about 
taking  away  the  practice  from  regular  prac- 
titioners ?  —  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons 
relieved  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  could 
afford  to  pay  out  of  their  own  means  for  medical 
attendance,  except,  of  course,  in  some  few  cases, 
which  we  are  unable  to  discover. 

27-08.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tionable thing  for  people  to  be  treated  who 
could  pay  and  did  pay?  —  That  is  a  very  large 
question.  I  myself  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  it  is  better  not  to  mix  up  paying  patients 
with  non-paying  patients.  I  think  there  should 
be  hospitals  where  there  could  be  paying  patients, 
and  where  the  staff  were  properly  paid;  and 
there  should  be  hospitals  for  the  poor  where  the 
staff  wouldbeas  a  rule  practicallymerelyhonorary 
officers,  and  where  the  patients  are  all  on  the 
same  footing.  In  some  of  the  hospitals  Avhere 
there  are  paying  patients  and  non-paying  patients, 
and  where  there  is  a  rule  to  this  effect,  "  Patients 
are  required  to  pay  according  to  their  means," 
that  practically  often  results  in  their  keeping 
them  so  long  as  they  pay,  and  their  not  keeping 
them  any  longer,  when  they  have  no  more 
money.  I  do  not  say  that,  of  course,  of  such 
hospitals  as  Guy's  or  St.  Thomas's;  I  mean  some  of 
the  smaller  hospitals  that  were  established  upon 
the  principle  of  taking  paying  patients.    In  the 

case 
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case  of  one  or  two  of  them  we  have  been  obliged 
to  refuse  grants  from  the  hospital  Sunday  fund, 
because  these  hospitals  are  not  properly  managed. 

2709.  Patients  are  sometimes  visited  in  their 
own  homes  by  the  staff  of  the  hospital? — At  St. 
Bartholomew's,  only  midwifery  cases. 

2710.  As  to  these  special  wards,  are  they 
under  the  sole  authority  of  the  specialist  of  that 
department  or  Avhom  does  he  consult? — The 
specialist  has  a  certain  number  of  beds  in  some 
of  the  wards,  and  there  is  almost  every  day  a 
consultation,  sometimes  on  special  cases,  some- 
times on  general  cases. 

2711.  !jy  specialists  only  in  the  special  wards? 
— No,  I  think  the  specialists  would  call  in  the 
other  officers  of  the  hospital  where  there  was  a 
case  upon  which  they  wanted  any  stronger 
opinion  than  their  own. 

2712.  I  see  in  this  copy  of  your  pamphlet,  in 
spite  of  your  saying  that  the  Sunday  Hospital 
Fund  has  systematised  the  accounts  of  hospitals 
 ? — Has  attempted  to  do  so. 

2713.  There  are  great  reforms  still  wanted, 
and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  distri- 
bute the  money  with  fairness  ? — If  I  may  defer 
my  reply  to  that  question  till  I  come  to  the 
general  question  of  the  Hosj)ital  Sunday  Fund, 
I  should  prefer  that;  because,  to  answer  an 
isolated  question  would,  I  think,  be  to  give  an 
answer  scarcely  intelligible.  The  committee  of 
distribution  have  a  very  systematic  manner,  and 
I  should  rather  prefer  to  explain  that  as  a 
whole. 

Lord  Zouchc  of  Haryngwortli. 

2714.  It  has  been  suggested  by  two  or  three 
witnesses,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  j^ressure 
of  the  out-patient  department,  that  a  patient 
should  always  bring  a  letter  from  some  medical 
authority,  either  from  some  private  medical  man 
or  fi'om  a  dispensary,  poor-law  or  otherwise  ;  do 
you  think  that  that  plan  would  Avork  '. — I  do  not 
think  it  could  work,  because  the  medical  officer 
who  is  to  give  this  letter  would  take  just  as  much 
time  in  examining  the  patient  for  the  purpose  of 
determinino;  whether  he  ouo;ht  to  have  the  letter 
as  he  would  do  by  prescribing  for  him;  and, 
again,  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  facility 
with  which  persons  can  get  prompt  relief  in  case 
of  sickness  at  the  hosjiitals,  which  I  think  is 
very  essential  indeed.  I  think  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  secure  early  relief  to  the  working 
population  when  sick,  is,  in  the  interests  of  society 
generally,  very  desirable. 

2715.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  view 
that  the  out-patient  department  ought  to  be  made 
more  of  a  consultative  department  than  it  is 
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now  ? — I  do  not  see  myself  hovv-  that  is  to  be 
done. 

Fiarl  of  Landcrdalc. 

2716.  Have  you  anything  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's in  the  way  of  a  reserve  of  beds  for  patients 
on  payment  only? — None. 

2717.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  at  other 
hospitals? — There  are  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's; 
but  1  believe  those  beds  would  never  have  been 
set  apart  had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuniary  needs 
of  those  two  hospitals.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
governing  body  or  staff  would  have  organised  a 
system  of  paying  patients  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  need  of  money. 

2718.  The  large  number  of  the  beds  not  occu- 
pied is  due  to  this,  I  suppose,  that  some  are  re- 
served for  paying  patients  ? — No,  the  1,800  or 
2,000  does  not  include  the  vacant  beds  in  St. 
Thomas's,  if  there  are  any. 

2719.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of 
vacant  beds,  including  those  that  are  reserved  for 
payment ;  that  is  to  say  in  addition  to  the  2,000 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  beds  that  are  vacant 
in  consequence  of  their  being  beds  that  are 
available  for  payment  only  ? — I  said  that  I  gave 
the  number  exclusive  of  the  number  in  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's. 

2720.  But  if  you  include  those,  what  do  you 
think  the  numbers  are  ? — I  have  no  returns  of 
them,  because  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  the  au- 
thorities do  not  apply  for  any  helj)  from  the  Hos- 
joitai  Sunday  Fund  ;  therefore  I  have  no  returns 
of  them. 

Chairman. 

2721.  I  see  put  in  the  accounts  here  in  this 
return  of  yours,  "diet  for  poor  patients  7,822  I.;  " 
that  is,  diet  given  them  by  the  hospital  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2722.  But  are  there  any  patients  who  are  not 
"  poor,"  who  pay  for  anything  at  all  ? — No. 

2723.  Then  it  really  ought  to  be  "  diet  for  all 
patients"? — There  is  but  one  class  of  patients  ; 
everyone  is  treated  perfectly  free. 

2724.  Then  it  would  have  had  the  same  mean- 
ing had  you  put  "diet  for  patients"? — Yes. 

272.'5.  At  the  end  here,  I  see  you  had  a  sur- 
plus in  1889  of  7,000/.  odd  ?— Yes. 

2726.  What  course  do  you  generally  pursue 
with  regard  to  that  money? — We  fimd  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  put  aside  under  a  special 
resolution  of  the  governors  tor  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land 
and  providing;  additional  buildings,  so  soon  as  we 
can  get  any,  from  the  authorities  of  Chi'ist's 
Hospital. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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The  LORD  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  SYDNEY  H.  WATERLO W,  Bart.,  is  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

272  7.  The  other  day  T  asked  you  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  inquiry  into  cases  with 
a  view  to  find  out  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  presented  themselves  as  out-patients. 
Could  you  put  in  any  return  upon  that  matter  ? 
— I  could  put  in  a  return  giving  a  summary  of 
the  casualty  patients  Avhose  circumstances  were 
inquired  into  from  1883  to  1889  and  I  can,  if 
you  think  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  Committee, 
hand  in  the  detail  of  one  day  recently,  show- 
ing the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the 
persons  whose  circumstances  were  inquired  into. 

2728.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  valuable 
return  to  have  ? — I  have  also  a  monthly  list  of 
the  casualty  patients'  daily  inquiry  sheets,  show- 
ing the  number  of  coses  on  each  day  for  the 
month,  which  I  will  also  hand  in  (Jianding  in  the 
same). 

2729.  When  was  this  system  of  inquiry  first 
instituted  ?— In  1883. 

2730.  Did  you  find  that,  the  instituting  of 
some  system  of  inquiry  restricted  the  number 
of  out-patients  at  all,  or  caused  the  number  to 
dimini.-h  ? — The  numbers  that  seemed  necessary 
to  inquire  into  were  reduced  from  14,822  in  1883 
to  11,458  in  1886.  In  1887  they  were  12,324, 
and  in  1888  they  went  down  to  11,764;  but  in 
those  two  years  the  numbers  who  voluntarily 
went  away  and  said  they  would  not  come  again 
were  very  much  smaller. 

2731.  Do  you  consider  the  people  into  whose 
circumstances  you  endeavoured  to  inquire  re- 
sented inquiry  very  much? — I  thiidc  there  is 
some  sort  of  communication  that  takes  place, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  amongst  the 
people  who  come  to  hospitals,  and  that  they 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
admitted,  and  when  they  found  that  we  were 
stringent  in  our  examinations,  those  who  thought 
they  could  not  pass  them  did  not  like  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  examination,  and  stopped 
away. 
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2732.  Do  you  think  your  sending  them  away 
had  the  result  of  driving  them  to  other  hospitals 
where  there  was  no  inquiry  ? — That  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  say,  as  I  have  no  records  of  attend- 
ances at  other  hospitals.  It  may  possibly  be 
so. 

2733.  From  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
returns,  you  would  notice,  I  suppose,  whether 
the  number  of  out-patients  of  other  hospitals  in- 
creased as  yours  diminished  '<' — I  have  not  made 
a  sufficiently  careful  comparison  of  the  two  to 
enable  me  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

2734.  AVhen  the  officer  has  made  his  inquiry, 
to  whom  does  he  report,  in  your  case? — The  re- 
port is  sent  in  to  the  committee-room,  and  I  see 
it  directly  it  arrives. 

2735.  It  comes  to  the  treasurer.'' — Yes;  to  the 
room  where  I  sit. 

2736.  Is  there  any  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  inquiry  officers,  besides  the  sending  of  the 
report  to  the  treasurer  ?— If  there  is  anything 
upon  the  report  which  either  the  clerk  (Mr.  Cross) 
or  I  myself,  on  seeing  it,  think  ought  to  be 
further  inquired  into,  the  officer  is  sent  for,  and 
he  is  examined  with  regard  to  Ihe  circumstances. 

2737.  On  the  whole  are  you  satisfied  that  the 
system  of  inquiry  which  you  inaugurated  in  1883 
works  passably  well? — I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  it.  I  am  quite  sure  a  large  number  of 
people  are  prevented  from  coming,  because  they 
are  not  inclined  to  disclose  their  circumstances 
and  the  position  in  which  they  live  ;  they  leel 
that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  rejected,  and 
they  are  disinclined  to  submit  themselves  to 
that. 

Earl  CatJicart. 

2738.  I  want  to  ask  yuu  one  little  question, 
and  my  very  high  respect  for  your  opinion  causes 
me  to  ])ut  the  question,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
matter  correctly  before  us.  You  will  understand 
that  we  have  before  us  a  memorandum  of  facts 
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which  is  in  fact  part  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  on  oath,  and  it  has  been  verified  so 
far  as  it  goes.  The  figures  there  given  exactly 
as  I  quoted  them  at  our  last  meeting,  and  with 
those  figures  J  understand  you  do  not  agree  ; 
therefore  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  us  if  you, 
on  your  high  authority,  would  kindly  correct 
those  figures  by  your  latest  Charity  Organisation 
returns.  At  page  25  of  this  memorandum,  para- 
graph 19,  it  is  said,  at  the  general  hospitals 
with  schools  the  dilference  between  the  number  of 
beds  and  the  number  of  occupied  beds  is  25  per 
cent.,  at  the  special  hospitals  i\Q  per  cent.  Apart 
from  wards  or  beds  vacant  from  want  of  funds  or 
patients,  at  least  10  to  12  per  cent,  must  be 
allowed  as  working  margin  in  the  management 
of  the  hospitals.  The  great  vai-iations  between 
beds  and  unoccupied  beds  will  be  noticed."  That 
is  where  I  got  the  25  per  cent.  I  mentioned  to 
you  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  Committee?  — Yes; 
but  I  have  only  been  speaking  at  present  about 
the  beds  and  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. There  are  a  much  larger  average  number 
of  beds  vacant  in  other  general  hospitals,  because 
they  have  not  money  enough  to  keep  them  full. 
We  are  never  in  that  position.  I  have  had  in  a 
return  before  me  this  morninof  showino-  that 
the  number  of  vacant  medical  beds  is  very 
small. 

2739.  We  have  a  return  of  the  medical  beds 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  that  return  may  be 
innccurate,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  should  verify  this  document  that  is 
before  us,  because  it  is  put  in  as  part  of  the 
evidence.  In  the  Return,  at  page  11  of  this 
memorandum  the  total  number  of  beds  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  stated  as  750,  and 
the  averai^e  number  of  occupied  beds  as  570.  Is 
that  correct  ? — The  real  fact  is  that  there  ai  e  in 
the  hospital  667  beds,  including  80  cots,  and  then 
there  are  70  beds  at  the  convalescent  home. 

2740.  This  return  does  not,  I  presume,  con- 
temjilate  the  convalescent  homes? — The  exact 
number  at  the  hospital  is  667  beds  including  80 
cots. 

2741.  The  average  number  of  occupied  beds 
are  put  down  in  thi«  return  (excluding  convales- 
cent liomes,  I  presume)  as  570? — Tiiat  would 
probably  be  a  very  fair  average,  570  out  of  587 
beds  and  80  cots.  I  stated  that  we  had  always 
to  keep  20  to  25  beds  vacant  in  the  surgical 
wards  in  case  of  accident,  ai]d  then,  of  course,  as 
regards  the  special  wards  we  could  not  put  an 
ordinary  medical  case  or  a  surgical  case  into  the 
ophthalmic  ward,  or  into  the  diphtheria  ward,  or 
the  casualty  ward  ;  so  that  there  is  always  a  per- 
centage of  beds  in  each  of  the  special  wards 
which,  when  added  together,  make  up  the 
difference  between  667  and  the  figure  your 
Lordship  gave  me  as  the  average  number  of 
occupied  beds,  accoi'ding  to  that  retui'n. 

2742.  750  is  the  number  of  beds,  and  the 
average  number  occupied  is  570,  according  to  this 
return  ? — Yes,  if  the  cots  are  included  it  Avould 
be  about  right,  deducting  from  750  the  70  beds 
at  Swanley. 

2743.  I  wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  when  I 
mentioned  the  25  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of 
unoccupied  beds  I  was  speaking  from  this  memo- 
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randum  from  the  facts  placed  before  us?  — 
Your  Loidship  is  aware  that  there  are  2,000 
empty  beds  in  the  general  hosjwtals,  excluding 
the  endowed  hospitals,  of  which  about  1,800 
could  be  occupied  if  there  was  money  provided 
by  the  public. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

2744.  With  regard  to  this  inquiry,  which  takes 
place  with  respect  to  out-patients  and  casual- 
ties, I  undeistand  the  name  of  each  person  whose 
circumstances  are  inquired  into  is  recorded  in  a 
return  ? — I  have  j)laced  on  the  table  one  day's 
return,  which  gives  the  names;  that  is  the  return 
{handing  in  the  same).  In  answer  to  a  noble  Lord 
with  I'egard  to  the  average  number  of  beds 
occupied  daily  throughout  the  year  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, I  have  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
average  for  ten  years  is  557'519. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2745.  That  is  very  nearly  what  we  have  in 
our  return? — Yes.  The  figure  750,  which  your 
Lordship  mentions  in  that  return,  must  include 
Swanley.  The  exact  average  number  of  occu- 
pied beds  was  557  in  the  hospital. 

2746.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  between 
your  statistics  and  those  I  quoted  is  the  difference 
of,  including  or  not  including,  the  convalescent 
beds? — Yes;  it  is  557,  excluding  Swanley. 

2747.  The  difference  between  my  question  and 
your  reply  the  other  day,  is  probably  on  account 
of  the  convalescent  home  being  included  ? — I  am 
glad  your  Lordship  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  it. 


Ch 
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2748.  Now  we  will  turn  to  the  subject  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  You  were  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  I  think  ? — 
I  presided  at  the  first  meeting  that  was  called  at 
the  Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  i^olicy  of  inaugurating  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund,  and  I  was  appointed  the  first 
president,  and  have  been  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  Distribution  Committee  ever 
since.    The  first  collection  took  place  in  1873. 

2749.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  the  system  of  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  is  ? — A  collection  is  made  in  almost  every 
church  or  chapel  of  every  denomination  on  one 
Sunday  in  June.  The  number  of  churches  at 
which  collections  were  made  last  year  was  1,655. 

2750.  Two  thousand  churches  in  the  Metro- 
polis?— -Yes,  giving  that  word  rather  a  wide 
a.rea,  so  as  to  include  suburbs. 

2751.  When  I  say  the  Metropolis,  you  have 
no  branches  anywhere  in  the  provinces,  we  will 
say  at  Birmingham,  for  instance,  or  any  places 
of  that  sort  ? — No  ;  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
metrojiolitan  area. 

2752.  Doyoumean  the  metropolitan  police  area, 
or  the  administrative  area? — We  are  not  very 
strict.  If  a  clergyman  is  willing  to  have  a  sermon 
and  make  a  collection,  even  it  he  is  eight  or  nine 
miles,  or  even  further,  from  London,  and  he  thinks 
liis  patients  come  to  our  hospitals,  he  does  what 
he  can  to  help  our  collection. 

2753.  Could  you  give  us  any  definition  of  the 

area 
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area  over  which  the  collection  is  made,  any  dis- 
tance from  a  certain  central  point  like  St.  Paul's 
or  Charing  Cross  ? — We  have  no  fixed  distance. 
The  money  collected  is  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 
The  first  collection,  in  1873,  produced  27,700/. 
8.?.  1  rf.,  and  the  collection  in  1889  produced  4 1,744  /. 
12  s.  lid.  including  legacies.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  increase;  showing,  I  feel,  that  the  public 
from  year  to  year  are  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
this  method  of  collecting  money  for  distribution 
amongst  the  hospitals,  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  collection  and  distribution  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  collecting  for  the  general 
hospitals  by  other  means.  Then  another  reason 
why  I  think  the  public  are  more  satisfied  with 
it  is  that  they  are  beginning  to  understand  much 
more  clearly  that  the  money  is  divided  upon  a 
basis  which  gives  to  each  hospital,  dispensary, 
convalescent  home,  or  other  institution  having  a 
grant  from  the  fund,  as  near  as  it  is  j)03sible  to 
arrive  at  it,  that  sum  which  they  are  entitled  to, 
having  regard  to  their  needs  and  their  merits. 
Now  the  Committee  would  perhaps  like  to  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  the  words  "  needs  and 
merits,"  and  how  we  arrive  at  a  comparison  of 
the  relative  claims  of  the  difi^erent  hospitals.  In 
order  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  Ave  call  upon  the 
hospitals  to  submit  to  us  their  reports  and 
accounts  for  the  past  three  years.  Now  their 
accounts  are  made  up  in  various  ways.  The 
action  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  has  no  doubt 
tended  to  bring  them  a  little  more  into  one 
system,  but  they  are  still  widely  different  in  the 
form  in  which  they  render  the  accounts.  We 
prepare  a  form  into  which  the  accounts  have  to 
be  analysed,  and  if  their  published  account  does 
not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  information  which 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  that 
particular  account  in  a  form  in  which  it  will 
compare  with  the  accounts  of  other  hospitals,  we 
send  to  the  secretary  or  accountant  and  we  re- 
quire him  to  furnish  us  with  the  information  in 
such  a  form  as  that  we  can  do  it,  or  we  compel 
them  to  fill  up  our  own  form,  putting  tlie  receipts 
and  expenditure  under  the  heads  that  we  require 
for  comparative  purposes.  I  have  here  before 
me,  if  tlie^  Committee  would  like  to  look  at  it, 
the  sheets  of  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  that  received  any  grant 
out  of  the  collection  for  the  year  1889.  We 
divide  the  receipts  under  what  we  term  chari- 
table revenue  and  proprietary  revenue ;  the 
charitable  revenue  being  annual  subscriptions,  con- 
gregational collections,  and  benefits  being  bazaars 
or  dinners  or  fancy  fairs,  and  legacies  of  100  /.  and 
under,  and  legacies  of  100  /.  or  more,  wiiich  have 
been  necessarily  expended  in  the  current  use  of 
the  hospital,  regarding  that  as  charitable  revenue 
because  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  year's 
work  in  which  the  money  was  given.  Then  the 
proprietary  revenue  consists  of  legacies  of"  100  I. 
and  upwards  which  have  been  funded,  dividends, 
interest,  rents,  and  trust  funds,  bonds  and  se- 
curities paid  off.  Then  comes  the  item  of  pay- 
ments by  or  on  behalf  of  patients.  So  that  we 
try  to  arrive  at  the  sum  which  the  hospital  needs 
every  year  from  the  public,  and  we  regard  that 
as  their  "  needs."  We  deduct,  therefore,  the 
dividends,  &c.,  which  are  received  from  realised 
property  l)elonging  to  the  hospital  from  the  total 
(69.) 
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expenditure,  and  then  we  arrive  at  what  we  call 
their  needs.  Then  the  expenditure  is  divided 
under  maintenance  and  management.  The  main- 
tenance includes  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
the  care,  treatment  and  cure  of  the  patient ;  the 
management  includes  money  expenditure  in 
administration,  salaries  to  secretary,  collectors, 
printing  and  advertising,  and  items  of  that 
kind. 

2754.  Would  the  salaries  to  nurses  come  under 
maintenance  or  management  ? — That  is  mainten- 
ance, because  that  is  necessary  for  the  patient. 
The  rent  (if  thej  pay  rent)  is  under  maintenance 
and  also  any  furniture  and  petty  expenses. 

2755.  Would  the  annual  cleaning  of  the 
hospital  come  under  maintenance  or  under 
management? — It  would  come  under  mainten- 
ance, because  it  is  necessary  for  the  patients. 
We  then  compare  the  amount  spent  in  manage- 
ment with  the  amount  spent  in  maintenance,  and 
if  it  is  excessive  we  then  consider  the  hospital 
managed  extravagantly  and  it  lessens  the  merit 
of  their  work.  Therefore,  we  first  arrive  at  the 
arithmetical  basis  of  what  they  would  be  entitled 
to,  provided  all  the  hospitals  did  their  work  in 
an  equally  meritorious  way ;  and  then  we  add  to 
or  deduct  from  that  basis  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  take  from  them  or  give  to  them  extra, 
as  the  case  may  be,  when  we  decide  whether 
their  work  has  been  what  it  should  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  what  it  shuuld  be  having  re- 
gard to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public. 
Some  institutions  we  refuse  altogether ;  as 
regards  some,  we  take  away  from  them  part  of 
their  natural  right,  by  reducing  their  basis,  and 
then  we  are  obliged  to  send  for  them  because  the 
laws  of  the  constitution  under  which  w^e  act  re- 
quire us,  if  we  deduct  anything  that  the  hospital 
would  naturally  be  entitled  to,  that  we  should 
send  to  see  whether  we  are  mistaken  and  so  afford 
the  committee  of  management  an  opportunity  of 
explaining.  The  advantage  of  these  conferences 
has,  I  think,  been  very  great ;  because  we  have 
been  able  to  point  out  to  the  committee  of  man- 
agement where  they  have  been  less  economical, 
or  where  they  have  been  unwise  in  their  manage- 
ment as  compared  with  the  economy  or  the  care 
in  the  administration  of  other  institutions  similar 
in  size  and  carrying  on  similar  work.  It  has 
been  my  practice,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
always  to  point  out  to  them  in  such  cases.  If 
this  hospital  here,  which  is  about  the  same  size 
as  yours,  can  work  at  as  low  a  rate  of  manage- 
ment as  they  do,  why  should  you  not  do  it? 
Then  we  go  over  the  items  to  see  where  we  think 
the  fault  of  their  management  lies.  That  dis- 
cussion, as  you  may  imagine,  taking  place  with 
gentlemen  who  have  no  interest  but  the  good  of 
the  hospital  for  which  they  are  working,  we  find 
in  a  year  or  two,  as  a  rule,  the  management  is 
much  improved,  and  they  get  back  to  their 
natural  basis,  and  sometimes  get  into  such  a 
position  that  we  feel  we  can  give  them  more  than 
their  arithmetical  calculation  Avould  entitle  them 
to. 

2756.  How  many  hospitals  did  you  refuse  to 
assist  last  year  — I  find,  on  referring  to  the 
Report  of  the  Council  for  1889,  these  words: 

The  number  of  deputations  representing  com- 
mittees of  various  hospitals,  invited  to  confer  with 
z  4  your 
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your  committee  and  to  offer  explanations  on 
matters  of  apparently  unsatisfactory  character, 
was  only  nine  this  year,  as  compared  with  eleven 
in  1888.  Four  of  these  deputations  attended, 
and  in  two  cases  your  committee  regret  to  report 
that  after  these  interviews  they  are  unable  to  re- 
commend any  award.  Five  institutions  sent  re- 
plies, but  did  not  attend.  The  application  from 
one  dispensary  was  withdrawn.  That  gives  the 
committee  an  idea  of  the  w^ay  in  which  this  work 
of  examination  is  conducted. 

2757.  Could  you  tell  us  what  those  institutions 
were  which  you  refused  ? — One  was  the  West 
End  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  names  of  the 
others  at  present;  I  could  put  them  in. 

2758.  Can  you  procure  the  names  of  those 
hospitals  for  us  ? — Yes,  I  can  procure  them  ;  or 
if  your  Lordship  thought  of  calling  Mr.  Custance, 
the  secretary  ;  he,  of  course,  has  got  the  details 
more  completely  than  I  have.  But  I  may  nay 
we  have  rather  hesitated  to  blackball  any  insti- 
tution, and  therefore  we  have  not  been  as  firm, 
perhaps,  as  we  ought  to  have  been.  Of  course, 
this  Committee  is  entirely  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. 

2759.  Does  not  that  point  to  this  :  if  you  have 
refused  any  place  pointblank  to  give  them  as- 
sistance, that  stamps  them  as  being  unworthy  of 
suppoit? — Yes,  quite  so;  and  it  is  that  kind  of 
influence  which,  I  think,  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  exercises  from  year  to  year.  I  will  send 
for  the  names  of  the  hospitals. 

2760.  Have  you  any  other  hospitals  on  your 
list  which  have  refused  to  have  their  accounts 
audited  when  you  have  requested  a  deputation  ? 
— I  have  not  the  names  of  the  deputations  that 
attended,  but  I  can  get  them  from  ihe  minute 
book. 

2761.  I  think  that  would  be  valuable  infor- 
mation. You  said  just  now  there  were  five 
hospitals  which  refused  to  come,  I  think  ;  there 
wei'e  nine  deputations  requested  altogether  ? — 
Five  institutions  sent  replies,  but  did  not  attend ; 
and  four  attended. 

2762.  The  Committee  will  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  furnish  them  Avith  the  names 
of  those  hospitals?  —  I  will  send  for  them. 

2763.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of 
the  replies  was  that  were  sent  by  the  institutions 
who  did  not  attend  finally? — Without  referring 
to  the  replies  themselves,  I  could  scarcely  trust 
my  memory  as  to  the  individual  replies ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  were  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  not  trouble  the  Committee  at  all. 

2764.  That  is,  I  [)rcsume,  that  they  were 
afraid  of  having  their  accounts  looked  into? — 
For  some  reason  they  did  not  care  to  answer  our 
questions,  and  thei'efore  they  received  much 
smaller  awards. 

2765.  In  the  case  of  those  institutions  to  which 
you  refused  any  assistance,  do  you  think  that 
has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  their  develop- 
ment?— That  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
because  unless  they  apply,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  their  accounts  to  see  whether 
they  are  progressing,  or  whether  they  are  falling 
back.  I  may  say  this :  that  some  of  those  who 
at  one  time  ceased  to  apply  have  applied  since, 
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and  have  received  an  award,  because,  as  I  said, 
they  have  mended  their  ways,  and  put  themselves 
into  a  condition  in  which  the  committee  seemed 
to  think  they  were  entitled  to  a  share,  though, 
perhaps,  not  a  full  share  of  the  fund. 

2766.  Therefore  your  committee  have  had  a 
very  satisfactory  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
those  institutions  ? — We  think  that  holding  the 
power  of  the  purse  in  the  name  of  the  public,  we 
have  an  influence  over  them  which  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  exercise  in  any  other  way  ;  the 
majority  of  them  being  institutions  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

2767.  Has  the  Hos])ital  Sunday  Fund  at.  any 
time  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
special  hospicals  ? — We  have  not  taken  any 
direct  steps  ;  but  by  discouraging  them,  except 
where  they  were  specially  good,  and  by  express- 
ing constantly  at  meetings  our  regret  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hospitals,  there 
being  so  many  empty  beds  in  existing  hospitals, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  influence  the  public 
mind,  and  to  induce  the  public  not  to  contribute 
to  new  hospitals,  and  not  to  regard  special  hos- 
pitals as  being  more  specially  entitled  to  their 
help  than  the  general  hospitals  ;  but  rather  we 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  that  general  hos- 
pitals are  more  entitled  to  help  than  special 
hospitals.  We  do  not  say  that  special  hospitals 
do  not  do  any  good  ;  that  would  be  wrong  ;  but 
comparatively  speaking,  the  work  done  in  general 
hospitals  is  more  charitable  work  than  in  special 
hospitals. 

2768.  Your  collection  from  the  public  to  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  has  increased,  I  think 
vou  said,  from  27,700  /.  and  odd  in  1873  to 
41,700/.  and  odd  in  1889? -Yes. 

2769.  Has  that  system  of  subscription  by  the 
public  caused  other  subscriptions  to  fall  off,  do 
you  think?  — We  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  not. 
Some  figures  were  taken  out  some  two  or  three  y  ears 
ago,  which  clearly  indicated  that  the  general  sub- 
scriptions had  not  fallen  off",  but  had  increased. 
Nearly  all  the  hospitals  have  more  or  less  property, 
the  income  of  which  goes  towards  the  support  of 
the  institution.  I  have  an  analysis  here,  with  a 
summary,  showing  the  receipts  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  and  convalescent  homes  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  institutions  receiving  grants  from 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  The  income  is 
divided  under  three  heads  :  the  charitable  in- 
come, the  proprietary  income  from  property, 
and  the  payments  by  patients.  Perhaps  your 
Lordship  would  like  to  have  the  figures. 

2770.  If  you  please  ? — There  are  8,063  beds 
in  those  iuotitutiotis,  and  6,030  occupied  ;  the 
total  charitable  income  for  1889  is  302,625  /. 
The  proprietary  income  is  122,840/.,  and  if 
you  take  that  at  30  years'  purchase,  that  would 
represent  a  property  of  the  value  of  3,685,200  /. 
The  total  of  payments  by  patients  is  45,624  /. 

2771.  Then  the  hospitals  of  London  depend 
far  more  upon  the  charitable  relief  they  get  from 
time  to  time  than  upon  the  funded  property  that 
theypossess?  — Yes;  hence, of  cor.rse,  the  feeling  of 
those  who  are  working  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund,  that  the  public  should  be  urged  to  sub- 
scribe a  larger  sum  than  tliey  now  subscribe. 
We  have  asked  for  years  for  100,000/.;  we  are 
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iJhuirman — continued, 
o-ettini^  by  degrees  towards  it,  but  more  slowly 
than  I  think  we  ought  in  this  greater  London, 
with  its  5,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

2772.  You  treat  legacies  of  100/.  and  upwards, 
as  being  what  you  term  property  other  than 
charitable  ?— Unless  the  legacy  is  spent  during 
the  year  of  the  receipt  in  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  hospital ;  then  we  are  obliged  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  hospital. 

2773.  Do  you  know  any  hospital  in  London 
that  is  not  obliged  to  spend  its  legacies  as' it  gets 
them,  whether  they  are  legacies  of  100/.  or 
10,000/.? — I  will  give  you  the  return  for  1889. 
St.  George's  in  1889  received  a  legacy  of 
100,000/.;  10,456/.  was  spent  in  the  current 
expenditure  and  improvements  at  the  hospital, 
and  91,795  /.  was,  we  presume,  funded. 

2774.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  added  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  ? — Yes.  The  endowment 
at  that  time  was  9,381  /.  for  the  year,  that  is,  the 
dividends  received  from  property.  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  in  1886,  received  legacies  of  over  100/. 
in  two  amounts,  namely,  5,510/,  and  4,000/.; 
and  they  funded  5,277  /. 

2775.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  when  that  is 
funded,  as  you  term  it,  is  it  put  into  the  names 
of  trustees,  so  that  the  capital  of  it  cannot  be 
spent  on  any  account  whatever  ? — -I  cannot  say 
that.    I  do  not  know  sufficiently. 

2V76,  We  may  presume,  may  we  not,  that  all 
the  hospitals,  Avhen  they  receive  a  large  legacy 
like  100,000/.,  no  doubt  temporarily  fund  it? — 
No  doubt. 

2777-  In  some  security,  perhaps,  from  which  it 
may  be  withdrawn  as  occasion  requires  ;  in  the 
case  of  a  hospital  receiving  100,000/.,  do  you 
know  whether  it  is  the  custom  for  such  a  hospital 
to  put,  say,  50,000  /.  on  the  endowment  of  its 
hospital,  so  that  it  should  be  inalienable  ? — I  can- 
not speak  of  that  matter. 

2778.  I  suppose  some  of  these  hospitals  have 
some  endowment  which  they  cannot  spend  ? — I 
do  not  know  in  what  way  the  endowments  are 
tied  up  in  the  general  hospitals. 

Lord  Cliffortl  of  Chinlleir/h. 

2779.  If  a  sum  of  money  is  taken  from  the 
funded  property,  and  not  immediately  from  a 
legacy,  d.  es  that  appear  as  charitable  income  ? — 
If  it  is  taken  from  funded  property  and  applied 
to  current  expenditure,  it  would  come  in  as  a 
receipt,  that  is,  stock  sold  out. 

Chairman. 

2780.  AVe  have  heard  it  said  that  100,000/. 
was  required  (I  think  you  said  so  yourself  just 
now,  in  addition  to  other  witnesses)  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  for  the  hospitals  ? — Yes ;  your 
Lordship  will  see  that  the  1,800  empty  beds, 
which  might  be  filled  up  if  they  had  the  money, 
uould  take  about  50,000  /.  or  55,000  /.  more  than 
they  get  now. 

2781.  You  have  a  column,  I  think,  there  for 
the  money  received  from  paying  patients  ;  can  a 
hospital  charge  such  rates  as  to  make  that  depart- 
ment a  paying  concern,  do  you  think  ? — Of 
course,  that  money  includes  the  money  received 
at  dispensaries  as  well  as  hospitals.    There  are 
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some  beds,  I  believe,  at  Guy's,  and  some  at  St. 
Thomas',  for  paying  patients  ;  and  some  of  the 
patients  pay  a  sum  Avhich  is  quite  equal  to  the 
cost  to  the  hospital,  but  then  others  are  received 
at  lower  rates.  It  is  very  difllicult  to  answer  that 
question,  because  in  some  institutions  there  is  a 
rule  that  the  patients  shall  pay  for  the  lelief 
received,  each  one  according  to  his  means.  I 
myself  do  not  think*  that  rule  has  worked  very 
wisely  for  the  poor;  because  it  has  sometimes, 
I  am  afraid,  been  regarded  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  long  as  they  could  pay,  and,  when 
they  could  not  pay,  the  treatment  has  not  con- 
tinued. There  is  always  a  tendency,  of  course, 
Avhen  you  have  free  beds  and  paying  beds,  and 
free  out-patients  and  paying  out-})atierts.  to 
encourage  and  nurse  those  who  pay.  I  think  it 
is  unwise  to  have  the  two  systems  under  one 
management  and  one  establishment. 

2782.  I  think  you  did  not  tell  us  just  now  how 
many  institutions  you  assist  ? — There  are  22 
general  hospitals,  five  chest  hospitals,  12  chil- 
dren's hospitals,  three  lying-in  hosjutals,  six 
hospitals  for  women,  27  other  special  hospitals, 
20  convalescent  homes,  11  cottage  hospitals,  and 
seven  institutions  for  the  sick,  v,"hich  are  hospi- 
tals, but  not  of  the  character  of  those  previously 
enumerated  ;  one  is  the  establishment  for  sick 
gentlewomen  in  Harley-street.  Then  there  are 
50  dispensaries ;  and  that  completes  the  lisr, 
being  163,  or  rather  161,  in  1889,  because  there 
were  two  refused. 

2783.  You  refused  to  assist  nine,  I  think  you 
said  just  now? — We  refused  two,  and  reduced 
seven,  making  nine. 

2784.  Do  all  the  special  hospitals  apply  to  you, 
do  you  think? — No;  there  are  some  small  hos- 
pitals that  do  not  apply.  I  may  say,  that  on 
reading  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  I 
find  it  stated  that  certain  hospitals  received 
grants  from  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ;  but  it 
was  an  erroneous  statement.  I  am  referring  to 
Question  1093,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hardy:  Does 
such  a  hospital"  (referring  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
Hospital)  "  as  that  get  on  to  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  ?"  and  the  answer  is,  "  Certainly  ;  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  established  for  three  years  it  gets 
on  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund."  It  has  never 
received  any  grant  from  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund.  The  same  question  was  also  asked  at 
Question  1106,  with  regard  to  the  Lady  Gomm 
Memorial  Cottage  Hospital,  Kotherhithe.  That 
hospital  receives  no  contribution, 

2785.  Have  they  made  any  application? — I 
think  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Hospital  applied,  but 
1  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  other 
one. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

2786.  Has  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Hosj^ital  been 
in  existence  for  three  years  ? — I  think  so. 

2787.  If  there  is  that  condition  as  to  three 
years,  it  necessarily  would  not  come  in  until  it 
had  been  in  existence  for  three  years  ? — That 
is  so. 

2788.  It  has  not  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  has  it  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  at  the 
moment. 

A  A  2789.  Have 
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2789.  Have  you  any  three  years'  rule  under 
your  present  system  ? — Yes  ;  we  regard  three 
years  as  necessary  to  indicate  that  the  hospital  is 
not  an  ezjjeriment,  but  is  likely  to  continue  in 
operation. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2790.  But  now  chat  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
Hospital  is  established,  will  it  receive  a  grant  in 
future  years  on  application  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  give  a  verdict  before  the  evidence  is  laid  be- 
fore us.    It  would  be  entitled  to  a  share. 

2791.  It  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  share 
if  you  were  satisfied  that  the  management  was 
sufficiently  good  ? — If  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a 
grant. 

Chairman, 

2792.  With  regard  to  these  other  places  that 
rfhave  not  made  any  application  to  you,  is  that,  do 

you  think,  because  they  fear  to  come  before 
you,  or  because  they  happen  to  be  in  affluent 
cicumstances  ? — I  think  the  Committee  can  foi'm 
as  good  an  opinion  as  I  can  as  to  that.  I  should 
not  like  to  assign  the  cause  why  an  institution 
does  not  apply  ;  because  if  it  does  not  apply  we 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2793.  I  observe  that,  according  to  this  book  I 
have  before  me,  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Hospital 
was  founded  in  1887  ? — This  hospital  has  not 
applied  this  year. 

Chairman. 

2794.  Is  the  whole  of  the  work  as  regards  the 
administration  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  (and 
it  must  be  very  considerable)  done  by  honorary 
officers? — There  is  a  paid  secretary,  and  he  has 
assistance  sometimes. 

Earl  of  Kimberley . 

2795.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  1,800 
beds  unused,  which,  if  there  were  more  money, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  should  be  available  ;  is 
it  perfectly  clear  that  those  1,800  beds  are  wanted, 
now  that  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  this  very 
large  extension  of  poor-law  infirmaries  ? — Looking 
at  the  frequency  with  which  we,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, find 'our  beds  are  full,  especially  the  medical 
beds,  my  own  impression  is  that  they  are  wanted. 

2796.  Then  I  supj)ose  that,  before  infirmaries 
were  instituted,  there  must  have  been  an  enormous 
deficiency  of  accommodation  ? — The  infirmaries 
took  in  a  class  of  cases  which,  if  we  took  them  in, 
we  should  not  keep  at  the  hospitals,  but  which  are 
kept  at  the  infirmaries  for  years. 

2797.  Still,  the  12,000  beds  which  there  aye  in 
the  infirmaries  must  have  had  a  very  considerable 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  the  accommodation  for 
the  sick  in  London ;  is  that  not  so  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly ;  but  of  those  12,000  beds  I  should 
think  a  very  large  proportion  are  occupied  by 
persons  who  formerly  Avere  treated  at  home  by 
what  was  known  as  the  parish  doctor,  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  them  either  humanely  or  efficiently  in  their 
own  homes.  The  joarish  doctor  Avas  often  a,  man 
very  much  overworked,  and  even  if  what  he  pre- 
scribed was  sent  to  the  man  or  the  woman's  home. 
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the  surroundings  were  such  that  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  died  who  now  survive  for  years  in 
the  2)oor-law  infirmaries. 

2798.  Still,  I  suppose  there  are  some  acute 
cases  in  the  poor-lav/  infirmaries,  are  there  not? 
— No  doubt  there  is  a  percentage  of  acute  cases  ; 
but  the  majority  of  cases  must  be  chronic; 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  conducted  with  such 
a  small  medical  staff.  If  they  were  acute  cases 
you  could  not  have  700  beds  treated  by  one 
medical  officer  and  one  assistant;  instead  of  two 
you  would  want  certainly  20. 

2799.  What  is  the  reason  why  there  is  appar- 
ently such  a  very  much  larger  proportionate 
demand  for  hospital  accommodation  in  London 
than  there  is  in  rural  districts  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  a  lai-ger  demand  in  London.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  rural  districts  there  is  a  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  to 
get  w])  to  the  London  doctors.  I  was  asked  the 
question  whether  I  thought  dispensaries  lan- 
guished when  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  hospitals.  For  the  same  reason  that  I  think 
they  languish,  namely,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
have  men  of  the  ability,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  who  attend 
at  the  large  London  hospitals,  so  I  think  you 
could  not  expect  to  find  in  rural  districts  men  of 
the  ability  that  you  would  find  in  London ;  and 
therefore  the  poor  are  tempted  to  come  to  Lon- 
don. I  know,  from  villages  round  where  I  live 
in  Kent,  1  have  constant  applications  from  per- 
sons who  are  probably  on  their  club  there,  but 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  medical  relief 
which  they  get  there,  and  come  up  to  London 
for  it. 

2800.  I  suppose  that  is  because  Kent  is  very 
near  to  London  ;  >  the  districts  are  within  easy 
reach  of  London  Avhich  you  are  speaking  of? — ■ 
Yes  ;  but  no  doubt,  in  districts  further  off,  they 
drift  to  the  large  well-managed  hospitals  in  the 
provincial  towns. 

2801.  Still,  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  attended  for  a  variety  of 
diseases  in  their  own  homes,  who  do  not  go  to 
hospitals  ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  very 
serious  result  to  the  health  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion from  that  cause? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can 
remember  one  or  two  cases  of  accidents  where 
the  limb  had  not  been  properly  treated,  and  the 
patient  came  to  London  to  have  it  broken  again 
and  reset. 

2802.  Such  things  may  happen,  of  course  ;  I 
suppose  even  in  the  hospitals  they  make  mistakes 
sometimes,  do  they  not? — Yes;  but  Ave  should 
all  feel  that  the  men  in  London  are  the  best  men 
in  the  profession,  because,  even  if  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  country,  the  best  men  drift  to 
London. 

2803.  If  these  1,800  beds  Avere  filled  up,  would 
not  there  be  a  tendency  to  an  immediate  exten- 
sion on  the  part  of  hospitals  beyond  their  means, 
and  so  to  get  into  debt  ? — That  is  the  tendency 
with  most  administrations,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  so.  Of  course,  as  the  population  increases 
you  Avould  Avant  more  accommodation  still. 

2804.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  to  extend  a 
hospital  Avithout  much  reference  to  the  real 
demand  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is. 

2805.  Do 
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2805.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  is  in  any  way  to  stop  the 
energy  of  the  hospitals  in  collecting  funds  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  amount 
which  they  collect  from  the  public,  irrespective 
of  what  tiicv  receive  through  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund,  is  lessened.  I  think  we  see  as 
many  fancy  fairs,  dinners,  and  bazaars  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  private  gatherings  in 
gentlemen's  houses,  as  before. 

2806.  Tliey  are  just  as  numerous,  you  think  ? 
— Just  as  numerous. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2807.  The  infirmaries  do  not  take  any  acci- 
dents, as  a  rule,  we  are  told  ? — I  think  not.  I 
think  they  are  sent  on  to  the  hospitals. 

2808.  Still  there  is  the  relieving  officer  there 
who  can  give  an  order  at  any  time,  is  there  not? 
— Yes ;  but  they  have  not  at  the  infirmaries  the 
same  appliances  for  dealing  with  major  opera- 
tions which,  of  course,  will  be  found  in  all  the 
large  general  hospitals. 

2809.  Setting  a  broken  leg  was  one  of  the 
specific  cases  mentioned.  I  think  one-third  of 
the  patients  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals  were 
said  to  come  from  the  country  into  London? — I 
should  not  agree  with  such  a  large  proportion  as 
that. 

2810.  A  large  proportion,  in  fact,  are  from  the 
country,  are  they  not  ? —  I  do  not  think  one-third 
of  the  patients  coming  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  are  from  the  country. 

2811.  There  is  a  certain  proportion  that  come 
from  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2812.  Accoi'ding  to  my  experience  of  country 
people,  they  do  not  like  to  leave  their  home  ; 
they  have  a  strong  objection  to  be  taken  away 
from  their  friends.  Is  not  that  so? — My  expe- 
rience has  been  that  persons  in  the  country,  who 
do  not  seem  to  improve  under  the  local  prac- 
titioner, are  very  anxious,  even  in  spite  of  dis- 
inclination to  become  in-patients  of  a  general 
hospital,  to  come  to  the  London  hospitals  to  see 
if  they  are  able  to  obtain  better  advice,  and  so 
get  benefit. 

2813.  Dr.  Steele  told  us  that  patients  are  sent 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  even  from  places 
so  far  off  as  Wales  ;  he  said  the  parish  paid  the 
hospital  2  s.  a  day? — Gay's  have  an  arrangement 
ibr  taking  paupers  on  payment  from  the  parishes, 
but  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  we  are  entirely 
free  from  that;  we  do  not  take  payment  from 
anyone. 

2814.  The  noble  Lord  in  the  chair  asked  a 
question  about  how  you  posted  the  particular 
items  of  account.  Do  you  recognise  the  glossary 
which  has  been  published  in  Burdett's  Hospital 
Annual ;  there  is  a  glossary  here  of  all  items, 
showing  to  which  accounts  the  items  ought  to  be 
posted  in  the  hospital  accounts? — VYe  have  not 
sent  out  any  form  of  account  requiring  the 
hospitals  to  keep  their  accounts  in  accordance 
with  our  form,  but  we  are  contemplating  doing 
so. 

2813.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  the  uniformity  in  hospital  accounts, 
such  a  glossary,  if  properly  compiled,  would  be 
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of  valuable  assistance.  This  glossary  which  is 
sent  to  us  is,  1  understand,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Michelli,  who  is  connected  with  the  Seamen's 
Hospital,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

2816.  I  gather  you  do  not  know  it  youi'self  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — 1  do  not. 

2817.  If  such  a  document  were  properly  drawn, 
it  might  be  a  valuable  document  in  producing 
uniformity,  might  it  not? — I  think  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  can  induce 
the  hospitals  to  keep  their  accounts  all  in  one 
form,  it  would  be  a  great  public  advantage. 
Some  hospitals  give  a  capital  account  and  some 
do  not. 

2818.  You  endorse  very  much  the  principle 
that  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  as  in  other  things, 
criticism  depends  upon  comparison? — Everything 
is  relative. 

2819.  But  that  leads  me  up  to  this  point;  it 
must  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  all  these 
comparisons  ? — A  large  amount  of  time  is  given 
to  it,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  if  you  look  at 
this  volume  which  S  have  before  me.  There  is 
a  volume  for  every  year,  and  an  abstract  of  it. 

2820.  Is  there  a  paid  audit,  or  is  it  done  by 
volunteers  on  the  committee  ? — This  work  is 
done  by  the  secretary  of  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  ;  and  at  this  time  of  year  when  the  accounts 
are  under  examination  he  has  some  assistance. 

2821.  Is  the  assistance  voluntary  that  is  given 
to  the  secretary  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  volun- 
tary assistance,  but  there  is  some  paid  assistance 
given  by  the  secretary,  of  one  of  the  special  hos- 
pitals who  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  figures  of 
this  kind. 

2822.  You  mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  which 
you  produced  the  o*;her  day,  a  very  important 
fact,  namely,  that  your  total  expenses  are  only 
about  10  d.  in  the  £.,  as  against  the  expenses  of 
management  of  5  s.  to  6  s.  in  the  £.  I  think  it 
was,  in  the  case  of  the  other  hospital  funds ;  is 
not  that  so? — The  total  expense  of  collecting  and 
distributing  the  money  is  only  about  10  d.  in  the 
£.  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  that  with  the 
cost  of  management  of  the  hospitals  as  compared 
with  maintenance. 

282.T.  Perhaps  the  I'igiit  waj'  to  put  ix  is  that 
that  is  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  funds.  I  think 
you  state  in  your  pamphlet  for  hospitals  it  amounts 
on  the  average  to  from  4  a.  to  6  s.  in  the  £.  ? — 
That  is  as  regards  such  systems  of  collection  as 
public  dinners  and  bazaars. 

2824.  That  was  what  I  meant.  I  do  not  mean 
the  expenses  of  management,  but  the  expense  of 
collectino-  and  bringine;  the  funds  into  the  hos- 
pital  ? — 'I'he  difference  between  tlie  relative  cost 
of  management  as  corajDared  with  maintenance  is 
very  wide  indeed.  I  have  before  me  No.  1  and 
No.  2  on  the  list.  One  hospital  is  managed  at 
11*516  per  cent.,  and  the  other  is  managed  at 
20'2o9  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  management  of  one, 
as  com])ared  with  the  management  of  the  other, 
costs  just  double. 

2825.  With  regard  to  patients  paying,  and 
part  ^saying  for  accommodation  as  in-patients  in 
hospital,  you  say  one  objection  is  that  it  might 
lead  to  peo2)le  who  were  near  one  another,  the 
one  paying  and  the  other  not  paying,  thinking 
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that  there  was  some  favouritism  ;  do  you  see  any 
other  objection  in  addition  to  that  ? — I  think,  as 
I  said  just  now,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  who  manage  the  institution,  to  rather 
cultivate  the  development  of  the  paying  side. 

2826.  At  the  expense  of  the  non-paying 
side  ?  —  At  the  expense  of  the  non-paying 
side. 

2827.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  said  they  took  as 
little  in  his  hospital  (if  my  memory  serves  me 
aright)  as  a  shilling  a  day  in  some  cases  for  pay- 
ing patients?— We  have  returns  of  the  exact 
amount  received  by  the  several  hospitals  for 
paying  patients. 

Earl  of  Arraii. 

2828.  Would  your  experience  show  that  the 
expenses  of  management  in  special  hospitals  are 
relatively  higher  than  in  the  general  hospitals  ? 
— Certainly.  If  you  will  name  a  general  hospital 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  expense  is,  and  if  you 
will  name  a  special  one  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
there. 

2829.  My  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  special; 
but  take  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  for  example  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  endowed  hospitals,  and  re- 
ceived no  grant.  Shall  I  take  the  London 
Hospital,  for  example  ? 

2830.  Take  the  London  Hospital  ?— -The  per- 
centage of  management  as  compared  to  mainten- 
ance in  the  London  Hospital  is  6-172. 

2831.  Now  would  you  take  a  s))ecial  hospital? 
— In  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic,  which  is  a 
lai-ge  one,  the  per-centage  is  1 1-091  but  in  another 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  it  is  25-500. 

2832.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a  tendency  to 
undue  multiplication  of  special  hospitals? — The 
percentage  of  management  is  always  excessive 
where  you  have  a  small  hospital.  The  London, 
which  is  our  largest,  is  about  as  low  as  any  of 
them. 

2833.  Therefore  the  more  the  general  hospitals 
were  used,  the  expense  of  management  would  be 
comparatively  smaller.  That  is  to  say,  supposing 
you'  could  increase  the  number  of  general 
hospitals,  the  probability  is  that  the  expenses  of 
management  would  be  smaller  than  if  the  special 
hospitals  were  increased? — Certainly.  I  may 
perhaps  put  it  in  this  way :  If  the  public  sub- 
scribe twenty  shillings  to  a  general  hospital  like 
the  London  Hospital,  it  is  managed  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  more  than  one  shilling  in  the  twenty 
shillings  ;  but  if  you  subscribe  twenty  shillings 
to  the  majority  of  special  hospitals,  the  manage- 
ment is  from  four  shillings  to  five  shillings  out  of 
the  pound. 

Earl  of  Lavdcrdalc. 

2834.  Have  you  got  the  total  cost  of  manage- 
ment of  all  the  special  hospitals  here  ;  there  are 
27  down  in  your  list? — I  have  not  the  total;  I 
could  give  you  the  list. 

2835.  Could  you  give  us  the  total  cost  of  the 
27  special  hospitals  as  against  the  22  general? — 
I  cannot  give  jon  the  total,  because  it  is  taken 
out  in  each  individual  case,  and  we  have  not 
added  it  up. 


(  hairmnn. 

2836.  There  is  an  institution  called  the 
Plospital  Saturday  Fund,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

2837-  You  are  quite  separate  and  distinct  frora 
that? — t^erfectly.  The  money  collected  on  a 
Saturday  is  collected  principally  in  the  streets, 
in  workshops,  and  in  public  places. 

2838.  By  a  different  organisation  ? — Entirely  ; 
and  divided  upon  a  different  principle,  by  a 
different  committee. 

2839.  You  have  one  basis  of  account  which 
you  make  the  hospitals  send  in  to  you,  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

2840.  Do  you  hippen  to  know  whether  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund  basis  is  the  same  as 
yours,  or  does  it  differ? — They  divide  their  money 
upon  a  different  principle  altogether.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  public  benefit  if  the  two  institutions 
could  agree  upon  one  system.  Whichever  is 
the  best  should  be  adopted;  because  it  does  not 
matter  from  what  source  the  money  comes,  I 
apprehend  those  who  give  it  desire  that  it  should 
be  distributed  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  each 
hospital  or  medical  charity  should  have  a  fair 
yhare  in  proportion  to  their  work. 

2841.  Would  it  not  also  be  a  public  benefit  if 
.all  these  great  general  hospitals  with  their  very 
large  expenditure  should  have  some  common 
basis  for  their  accounts,  so  that  their  accounts 
would  be  easily  intelligible  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  induce  them  to 
accept  a  general  basis  of  account. 

2842.  You  have  been  chairman  of  the  Central 
London  Sick  Asylum  Board,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
for  eight  years ;  soon  after  the  Board  was  consti- 
tuted; in  fact,  I  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  board  when  they  undertook  any  practical 
work. 

2843.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your 
opinion  of  the  working  of  the  poor  law  infir- 
maries ? — I  think  they  have  done  an  immense 
deal  of  good,  and  I  think  they  have  caused  a 
great  many  poor  people  suffering  from  chronic 
complaints  to  live  a  great  many  years  which 
they  would  not  have  lived  if  they  had  remained 
to  be  treated  in  their  own  homes.  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  those  institutions  ought  to 
afford  more  opportunities  for  medical  instruction 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Would  the 
Committee  object  to  my  reading  from  what  I 
have  said  upon  this  subject  in  this  pamphlet, 
because  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 

2844.  If  you  please  ? — "  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  it  may  have  been  not  only  undesirable,  but 
practically  impossible,  to  have  carried  on  any 
useful  and  efficient  medical  teaching  in  the  old 
workhouses,  where  all  classes  of  the  poor,  sick, 
healthy  and  able-bodied,  were  cared  for  under 
the  same  roof ;  but  this  condition  of  tilings  was 
gradually  changed  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1867, 
and  the  Auiendment  Act,  1869.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  1867,  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  were  authorised  to  erect  and  maintain 
asylums  or  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  and  the 
insane,  and  by  clause  29  it  was  enacted  that 
'  where  the  asylum  is  provided  for  the  reception 
or  relief  of  the  sick  or  insane,  it  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  medical  instruction  and  for  the 
training  of  nurses.'    The  great  benefits  which 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  derived  from  this 
provision,  if  it  had  remained  on  the  statute  book, 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  estimate  accurately.  Unfortunately,  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  proposed  asylums  or  hospitals 
could  be  completed  and  set  to  work,  or  any 
arrangement  for  a  medical  school  could  hi  tried, 
the  Poor  !,aw  A_mendment  Act,  1869,  was  passed. 
Section  20  of  this  Act  read  thus :  '  So  much  of 
the  29th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Act,  1869,  as  authorises  the  use  of  any  asy- 
lum for  the  sick  or  insane  for  the  purposes 
of  a  medical  school  is  hereby  repealed.'  The 
reason  for  this  sudden  change  of  policy  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  I  tried  to  do 
so  many  years  ago,  when  I  held  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum 
Dictrict,  and  have  since  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
but  have  tailed."  [  may  say  i  attempted  it 
by  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  ^|f\\o  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Department. 
"  The  number  of  the  asylums  or  infirmaries 
erected  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  1867, 
and  subsequent  Acts,  is  constantly  increasing. 
They  contain,  at  the  present  time,  many  thou- 
sand beds  for  the  reception  of  persons  suffering,  not 
merely  from  chronic  diseases,  butfrom  almost  every 
variety  of  complaint  to  wliich  we  are  all,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  equally  liablf-.  What  is  far  more 
serious,  they  are  becoming  almost  the  only  large 
instiiutions  in  the  metropolis  for  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  and  typhus  fever,  or  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  and  are  therefore  almost  the  only  places 
where  the  rising  medical  men  can  gain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  those  diseases  which  are  so  frequently 
the  great  scourges  of  our  population  when  col- 
lected in  great  cities.  A  large  number  of  cases 
are  received  in  the  waids  of  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries, supported  out  of  the  rates,  which  can- 
not be  admitted  to  our  general  hospitals,  owing 
to  their  chronic  character  and  the  long  time  they 
take  to  run  their  course.  These  cases  are  most 
important  in  a  scientific  medical  point  of  view  ; 
require  most  careful  patient  diagnosis,  and  are 
fi'equently  capable  of  permanent  cure  by  dis- 
criminating treatment  and  the  use  of  improved 
appliances.  Practical  experience  of  the  various 
phases  of  this  kind  of  disease  is  most  important 
in  the  interests  of  improved  medical  education,  but 
Parliament  has  hitherto  prohibited  it.  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  glad  to  find,  from  a  report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  issued  a  few 
days  since,  that  there  is  some  hope  that  this  pro- 
hibition may  soon  be  removed."  Then,  as  your 
Lordships  know,  there  was  fresh  legislation,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  by  which  I  think  it  was 
enacted  that  the  guardians  may  permit  medical 
men  to  attend  dispensaries,  under  regulations 
which  they  are  to  make. 

Earl  of  Kimherlci/. 

2845.  That  is  only  in  infirmaries  for  infectious 
diseases.  If  you  have  the  Act,  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  have  the  clause  read,  so  as  to  have  it 
upon  the  notes? — I  will  read  the  section.  It  is 
Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1889  :  "  The 
asylum  managers  may,  if  they  think  fit,  allow  the 
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asylums  provided  by  them  for  fever,  small-pox, 
and  diphtheria,  to  be  used  for  purposes  ot  medical 
instruction,  subject  to  any  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  make,  with  regard  to  such  use  of  the 
said  asylums."  Now  what  I  wanted  to  point  out 
is  this,  that  this  is  too  permissive.  If  the  clause 
had  run  that"  they  shall  permit,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  make  from  time  to  time,"  then  we  should 
have  had  representations  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  those  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  advantages  we  should  derive,  and 
the  onus  would  be  upon  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  see  that  proper  rules  and  regulations 
were  made.  But  now  the  clause  merely  says 
that  "  managers  may,  if  they  think  fit ; "  and 
I  am  afraid  that  as  the  managers  promoted 
the  alteration  of  the  law  as  it  stood  when 
it  was  first  passed,  permitting  medical  in- 
struction, we  sliall  find  they  will  continue  to 
object.  Possibly  there  would  be  one  infirmary 
here  and  one  there  where  the  line  would  be  drawn 
less  stringently ;  but  I  am  afraid  generally  they 
will  object  to  the  presence  of  students  or  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  dispensary  whose  attendance  would 
imdoubtedly  be  most  beneficial  to  the  advance  of 
medical  education. 

Cliairm/ui. 

2846.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  school  attached 
to  these  new  State  hospitals  or  infiiinaries  ?— No; 
what  I  would  suggest  is  something  like  the  plan 
that  is  adopted  in  the  great  hospitals  in  America, 
that  is  at  certain  hours,  to  be  arranged  by  the 
managers,  the  professor  attends  with  the  students 
who  take  notes  of  the  cases,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  medical  officer  attached  to 
the  institution,  they  are  explained,  and  some- 
times a  certain  number  of  students  are  told 
off  to  assist  in  dressing,  and  in  that  way 
honorary  help  is  given  to  the  work  in  the  in- 
firmary, which,  I  am  afraid,  looking  at  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  is  not 
so  efticiently  performed  as  it  might  be  under  such 
an  altered  system  as  I  describe. 

2847.  Would  you  like  to  see,  for  the  whole 
subject  of  medical  education  in  I;ondon,  a  central 
university  or  body  where  lectures  could  be  given, 
and  then  the  students  be  registered  to  a  cei'tain 
hospital  where  they  could  go  for  instruction  ? — 
That  is  a  very  large  question ;  I  should  not  like 
to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  it.  But  my 
plan  could  be  tried  in  connection  with  infirmaries 
sujiported  by  the  rates  ;  and  if  it  was  found  to 
work  advantageously,  the  larger  question  could 
then  be  considered.  But  you  could  not  deal  with 
the  medical  instruction  in  our  large  general 
hospitals  without  upsetting  the  existing  state  of 
things,  which  is  working  satisfactorily  so  far  as  it 
goes.  If  it  was  found  that  a  central  university 
for  medical  students  could  be  considered  as  the 
better  arrangement,  after  trying  it  in  the  poor- 
law  infirmaries  it  might  be  extended. 

2848.  I  underst'iod  you  to  say  just  now  that 
you  consider  tlie  medical  attendance  in  big  in- 
firmaries is  insufficient? — I  did  not  intend  to 
express  that  definite  opinion  ;  I  compared  the 
attendance  there    with   the  attendance  in  the 
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hospitals ;  and  the  impression  on  my  own  mind 
is  that  it  woukl  be  very  much  imjiroved  if 
additional  assistance  could  be  given.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  like  to  charge  the  rates  with  any 
expense  that  can  be  saved  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
think  the  ratepayers  themselves  would  not  object 
to  such  reasonable  expenditure  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick.  But  that  ex- 
penditure could  be  saved  on  the  part  of  the  rates 
if  the  students  were  allowed  to  attend  to  assist. 
In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  course,  the 
dressers  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  wards- 
It  is  an  education  for  them,  and  of  course  it  gets 
through  the  work  in  a  much  more  efficient  man- 
ner. If  it  had  to  be  left  to  the  nurses,  or  to  the 
fully  qualified  medical  officers,  there  would  not 
be  force  enough  to  do  it. 

2849.  You  have  about  670  beds  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  and  I  think  you  said  you 
had  between  5(>  and  60  medical  gentlemen  of 
difiereut  kinds  ? — Yes,  apart  from  the  dressers 
and  clinical  clerks. 

2850.  Now,  taking  the  Kensington  Infirmary, 
which  was  the  instance  you  mentioned,  there,  I 
think,  there  are  700  beds  ? — Yes. 

2851.  Is  there  more  than  the  one  medical 
superintendent  there? — Yes,  there  is  one  assistant. 

2852.  There  are  no  dressers  ? — So  far  as  I 
know,  none.  ' 

2853.  So  that  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  do 
require  more  assistance  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent?— In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  so. 

Earl  Spencer. 

'  2854.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  reasons  Avhy 
the  guardians  who  control  these  workhouse  hos- 
pitals object  to  students  visiting  the  hospitals  ? — 
Speaking  from  the  experience  of  the  eight  years 
during  which  I  acted  with  the  guardians  in  con- 
trolling two  large  infirmaries,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  authority  in  the  place  might 
be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  professors  and 
students;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  system  works 
thoroughly  well  in  America,  I  myself  have  no 
fear  of  it.  Of  course  the  authority  of  the 
medical  officer  responsible  for  the  care  of  a 
particular  infirmary  should  be  paramount,  and 
if  he  thought  anything  was  done  that  ought  not 
to  be  done  he  should  have  the  power  of  stopping 
the  education  until  the  Poor  Law  Board  could 
decide  whether  he  was  right,  or  whether  the 
professors  and  students  were  right. 

2855.  In  America  do  the  professors  with  their 
pupils  visit  vmder  some  State  law? — I  have 
visited  nearly  all  the  hospitals  in  New  York, 
some  of  them  two  or  three  times,  and  spent  some 
time  there.  The  Bellevue  Hospital  there  has  a 
large  school;  part  of  the  school  buildings  are 
inside  the  wall  of  the  hospital,  and  part  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  the  students 
come  over  with  the  i:)rofessor. 

2856.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  I  wished 
to  know  about ;  I  was  rather  asking  are  they 
authorised  to  enter  these  places  under  some 
State  law  giving  them  the  right  of  entry?  -  I  do 
not  think  so,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  upon 
that.  The  hospital  I  speak  of  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  municipality  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

2857.  In  London  is  it  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  v.-ho  have  the  control  of  the  workhouse 
hospital,  or  is  there  some  central  board  to  which 
the  central  rates  contribute  ? — When  the  hos- 
pitals were  under  the  Central  London  Sick- 
Asylum  District  the  parishes  having  the  right 
to  send  patients  to  the  hospitals  controlled  by 
the  managers  of  the  Central  Board  had  represen- 
tatives on  the  board  ;  each  parish  had  a  number 
of  representatives  in  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tive rating,  and  the  board  was  composed  of 
guardians  from  each  parish. 

2858.  Was  it  the  Central  Asylums  Board 
which  objected  to  the  visits  of  the  students  ? — 
Durmg  the  time  I  was  chairman  no  proposition 
of  that  kind  was  put  before  us.  J  having  expe- 
rience of  a  general  hospital,  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  surgeons  and  physicians,  frequently 
heard  them  express  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  advan- 
tage which  it  would  be  if  instruction  could  be 
allowed  in  infirmaries.  There  was  an  unofficial 
discussion  in  the  board  upon  it,  and  we  went  as 
a  deputation  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  try  and 
find  out  why  the  law  was  altered,  but  we  did 
not  get  much  satisfaction. 

2859.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Central 
Board  was  in  favour  of  the  visits  of  the  students? 
— No  resolution  of  the  board  was  passed ;  there 
Avas  merely  a  suggestion  that  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into. 

2860.  There  is  now  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion from  the  Imperial  funds  to  this  very  fund, 
I  think  ? — I  have  always  felt  it  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  voluntary  hospitals  that  they  should 
have  all  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
means  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  medical 
studen  ts  for  this  country,  and  I  may  say  not 
only  for  this  country  but  for  our  Colonies 
(because  frequently  our  men  are  sent  abroad), 
and  yet  the  rate-supported  hospitals,  because 
they  are  really  hospitals,  give  us  no  help  in  the 
matter.  In  fact,  now  that  we  are  not  allowed 
to  have  contagious  cases  in  hospitals,  there  is 
very  little  opportuirity  to  study  such  cases.  I 
know  that  some  few  students  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  fever  hospital  and  small-pox  hosjiital  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  them,  because  there  is 
srrch  a  great  distance  between  the  hospitals  they 
belong  to  and  these  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals. 

2861.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  contribution  is 
made  from  the  Metropolis  at  large,  or  even  from 
a  larger  area,  there  should  be  some  right  of 
making  the  conditions  under  which  they  receive 
the  assistance  ? — I  think  as  the  public,  through 
the  rates  they  pay,  really  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
these  infirmaries,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  medical  men  to  whom  they  are  to  look 
to  take  care  of  them  should  have  better  opjDor- 
tunities  of  having  practical  experience  in  dealing 
Avith  these  dreadful  diseases. 

Earl  of  Kimberley . 

2862.  Putting  aside  the  chronic  cases,  the 
treatment  of  Avhich,  though  important,  is  pro- 
bably irot  so  urgent  a  matter,  is  it  not  absolutely 
essential  that  medical  students  should  have 
access  to  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals,  because 
otherwise  there  Avould  be  no  education  possible 
in  these  particularly  common  and  most  important 
branches  of  disease  ? — Years  ago,  at  St.  Bar- 

tholomeAA^'s 
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Earl  of  Kimherley — continued. 

tliolomew's  Hospital,  scai'let-fever  cases  were 
treated,  and  one  strong  objection  to  refusing 
admission  to  them,  or  to  removing  them  directly 
it  was  discovered  that  the  patients  had  such  a 
disease,  arose  from  the  profession,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  medical  stu- 
dents to  gain  knov/ledge  of  the  disease,  and  we 
think  the  students  should  follow  the  disease. 

2863.  Unless  access  is  given  to  these  infirma- 
ries, the  result  would  be  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  medical  students  who  are  going  into  the  pro- 
fession would  be  ignorant  of  the  treatment  of 
some  of  the  commonest  and  most  important 
diseases  ? — No  doubt  the  rising  generation  of 
medical  men  will  not  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties that  their  predecessors  had  of  examining 
those  cases,  because  they  are  removed  from  the 
hospitals. 

2864.  Will  they  have  any  opportunity  ? — As 
I  understand,  some  few  students  are  admitted  to 
the  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals :  but  I  cannot 
say  precisely  what  the  conditions  are  as  to  that. 

2865.  I  am  aware  that  some  slight  access  is 
given ;  but,  as  a  general  question,  is  it  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  admission  of  medical 
students  to  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  should 
be  made  compulsory  ? — I  think  it  should.  But 
if  I  may  go  back  to  the  first  part  of  your  first 
question  to  me,  I  think  not  only  is  it  important 
on  account  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  but 
that  chronic  cases,  to  which  you  refei'red  as  not 
being  so  urgent,  are  also  most  important,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  the  kind  of  cases  that 
a  medical  practitioner  on  coming  into  active 
practice  is  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  treat,  and 
he  jiracrically  knows  nothing  of  the  scientific 
method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  from  his 
hospital  experience,  because  they  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  hospital  but  only  in  places  which  are  more 
asylums  than  hospitals. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigk. 

2866.  You  mentioned  that,  comparing  the 
number  of  medical  men  in  a  hospital  and  the 
number  of  medical  men  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary, 
the  proportion  was  apparently  very  small  in  the 
latter  ? — Yes. 

2867.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pro- 
portion between  the  nurses  in  the  two  establish- 
ments ? — I  have  no  recent  information  upon  the 
subject,  and,  therefore,  I  should  not  like  to  express 
an  o])inion ;  but  I  apprehend  there  is  not  any- 
thing like  the  nursing  force  in  a  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary, compared  with  the  number  of  patients, 
that  there  is  in  a  general  hospital. 

2868.  I  suppose,  in  making  that  comparison, 
you  make  full  allowance  for  the  different  kinds 
of  cases  ? — Quite  so  ;  you  do  not  want  so  many 
nurses  and  doctors  for  20  cases  in  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries as  you  would  for  20  cases  in  general 
hospitals.  I  have  had  an  op])ortunity  of  seeing 
something  of  infirmaries  of  late  years,  and  I 
think  lhat  the  system  of  nursing  in  them  has 
improved  quite  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  general 
hospitals.  The  nurses  are  of  a  higher  tone  and 
better  educated,  and  I  think,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  certificated  ;  at  all  events,  a  large  number 
of  them  arc  certificated. 

(69.) 


Lord  Monkswell, 

2869.  Would  you  carry  on  your  system  of 
compulsion  so  far  as  the  union  or  parish  boards 
of  guardians  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
Asylums  Board  ? — As  1  mentioned  just  now,  I 
think  the  clause  should  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  the  guardians  shall  admit,  subject  to  oUch 
regulations  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  by 
any  scheme  that  they  may  lay  down,  shall  deter- 
mine. 

2870.  I  gather  that  you  think  the  students 
should  take  the  place  of  the  paid  nurses  and 
assistants,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Poor  Law  in- 
fimaries  ? — Not  take  their  place  ;  but  I  think 
they  would  render  the  help  given  to  patients 
much  more  efficient,  and  they  would  keep  the 
number  of  paid  nurses  at  the  minimum. 

2871.  Practically,  they  would  take  the  place 
of  the  paid  nm-ses? — Some  of  them. 

2872.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  could  or 
should  be  put  under  an  engagement  to  give  their 
services,  so  many  hours  a  day,  we  will  say  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary,  because 
students  are  always  most  anxious  to  gain  all  the 
practical  information  they  can.  Nothing  pleases 
a  student  better  than,  after  he  has  gone  through 
his  theoretical  education,  to  find  he  is  considered 
sufficiently  capable  to  take  part  in  practical 
work ;  and  1  do  not  think  they  would  require  to 
enter  into  any  engagement.  Those  that  did  not 
attend  would,  of  course,  be  struck  off"  the  list. 

2873.  You  think,  practically,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  infirmary  could  always  count  upon 
all  the  reasonable  assistance  iie  could  require 
from  the  students  who  came  there  ?  — I  think  a 
larger  number  would  attend  than  would  be 
necessary  for  giving  such  help  as  we  have  been 
discussing;  because  the  raajoriiy  of  them  v/ould, 
of  course,  take  the  opportunity  which  it  would 
afford  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  complaints 
which  they  do  not  see  in  the  general  hospitals 
where  they  are  trained. 

2874.  I  understand  your  contention  is,  that  flie 
guardians  are  wrona;  in  their  own  interests  not 
to  allow  this  to  be  done  ? — I  think  they  are 
unwise  in  not  stimulating  it  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  been  developed  up  to  the  present 
time. 

2875.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  rates  would 
be  saved  ? — I  think  that  the  treatment  and  care 
would  be  improved  without  any  addition  to  the 
rates. 

2876.  I  thought  you  went  further  than  that. 
I  ratlier  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rates 
would  be  somewhat  decreased,  because  the 
students  would  take  the  place  of  paid  nurses ; 
you  say  that  the  nurses  at  present  engaged  are 
not  sufficient,  as  I  understand  ? — 1  should  not 
like  to  say  that ;  because  my  answer  to  the 
Chairman  was,  that  I  had  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge as  to  the  staff  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject ;  but  it  is  clear,  if  you  give  skilled 
assistance  to  the  nurses,  you  do  not  want  as 
many  nurses  as  you  would  otherwise  require. 

2877.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  rates  would  be,  to  some  extent,  saved  by  this 
system? — Yes,  if  you  decrease  the  number  of 
nurses;  but  whether  you  would  do  so  I  cannot 
say. 

A  A  4  2878.  A  high 
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Earl  Cathcart. 

2878.  A  high  medical  authority  has  told  us 
that  the  students  in  these  infirmaries  would  be 
specially  useful  as  clinical  clerks ;  keeping 
records  and  helping  in  that  way? — Yes. 

2879.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to 
page  3  of"  your  pamphlet,  because  it  is  there 
expressed  so  much  better  than  any  words  that  I 
coukl  put  inio  your  mouth,  that  I  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  that  it  should  come  in  your  evidence 
in  your  own  words;  would  you  kindly  read  the 
last  j^aragraph,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  that 
page  and  the  first  paragraph  on  the  next  page  ? — 
"  Many  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
from  the  returns  annually  sent  to  the  Mansion 
House,  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  rule,  of  every 
20  s.  given  at  bazaars  or  public  dinners  in  aid  of 
medical  charities,  a  sum  of  from  4  5.  to  6  s.  has  to 
be  deducted  for  expenses  of  collection,  and  never 
reaches  the  suffering  objects  of  those  charities. 
In  the  case  of  charities  frequently  advertised  in 
our  daily  and  weekly  journals,  the  per-centage 
of  deduction  is  very  little  less.  Of  the  money 
received  on  Ilosj-ital  Sunday,  less  than  10  d.  in 
20  i'.  is  spent  in  collection  and  distribution,  in- 
cluding all  salaries,  advertising,  &c.,  &c." 

Chainnan, 

2880.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  ,-  are  you  in  favour  of  special  hospitals  for 
children? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
We  have  discussed  it  several  times  with  the 
medical  staff  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  we  have 
not  yet  altered  our  plan.  Our  children  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  female  wards  ;  all  childreu  of  a 
tender  age  are  in  the  female  wards.  We  find 
that  they  no  doubt  occasionally  disturb  the  adult 
patients,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fre- 
quently a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  ;  those  who 
are  more  convalescent  assisting  very  mucb  in 
the  care  of  the  children.  If  you  were  to  go  into 
the  wards  where  our  children  are,  I  think  you 
would  find  every  one  of  the  patients  would  pro- 
test against  your  taking  the  children  out  of  the 
wards. 

2881.  The  children,  of  course,  have  frequently 
infectious  diseases,  like  measles,  whooping  cough, 
and  so  on  ;  what  is  done  in  that  case  ? — In  that 
case  they  would  be  isolated.  The  report  this 
mornino;  which  was  read  to  me  notifies  the  case 
of  a  child  who  had  an  infectious  disease,  and  it 
was  removed  at  once  out  of  the  general  ward  to 
the  isolation  ward;  it  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  it  was  not  an  in- 
fectious complaint,  and  the  child  was  taken  back 
again. 

Earl  Spencer. 

2882.  You  say  it  is  an  advantage  to  women  to 
have  the  children  in  their  ward  for  their  amuse- 
ment; is  it  also  an  advantage  to  the  children  to 
have  them  in  the  women's  wards  ? — I  think  it  is 
better  to  have  the  children  treated  by  the 
medical  officer  or  surgeon  who  is  dealing  with  the 
cases  generally.  Tlicn  there  is  another  reason. 
Where  you  have  a  special  ward  for  children,  or 
where  there  are  special  hospitals  for  children,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  you  do  not  give  the 
same  number  of  medical  men  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  diseases  of  children.  We  have  five 
senior  surgeons  and  four  senior  physicians.  If 
one  surgeon  and  one  physician  were  told  off  to 
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treat  the  children,  the  other  senior  surgeons  and 
physicians  who  have  a  junior  staff  of  students 
under  them  would  not  have  access  to  the 
children's  wards,  and  the  young  men  under  their 
care  would  have  no  opportunity  of  getting 
experience  in  children's  diseases. 

2883.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  arrangement ;  if 
you  had  a  separate  ward  for  the  children  could 
not  you  give  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
visit  that  ward? — Tliey  have  a  separate  ward  in 
the  London  Hospital,  and  i  went  to  inquire  ujion 
that  point ;  the  sister  there  said,  "  I  have  pretty 
much  a  doctor  at  everj^  bed,  because  each  doctor 
follows  his  own  case,  but  I  do  not  mind  having 
half  a  dozen  doctors  in  the  ward  instead  of  one 
or  two."  On  the  other  hand,  other  sisters  would 
say,  "  I  find  two  doctors  in  the  ward  is  quite 
enough ;  I  could  not  manage  the  ward  with  six 
or  eight  doctors  coming  in  every  day." 

Chainnan. 

2884.  You  send  all  your  accounts  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

2885.  They  do  not  audit  the  accounts,  I  pre- 
sume?— The  accounts  are  audited  by  a  chartered 
accountant,  and  his  clerks.  They  are  also  audited  by 
a  number  of  governors  who  take  turns  in  attending 
at  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
vouchers,  and  auditing  the  accounts  in  their  own 
way ;  so  that  we  have  a  professional  audit,  and 
an  audit  on  the  part  of  the  governors  told  off  for 
that  special  purpose. 

2886.  What  do  the  Charity  Commissioners  do 
with  the  accounts ;  do  they  merely  keep  them, 
or  do  they  criticise  them  at  all  ? — As  they  have 
never  made  any  complaint,  I  presume  they  are 
satisfied  Avith  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended,  and  the  estates  controlled. 

2887.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
the  power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  was 
extended  to  all  of  our  big  general  hospitals,  and 
that  the  big  general  hospitals  should  send  all 
their  accounts  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — 
'.  have  no  doubt  that  anything  of  that  kind 
would  tend  to  greater  uniformity  in  the  accounts; 
but  I  do  not  quite  see  why  persons  who  are 
spending  their  own  money  should  be  compelled 
to  render  their  accounts  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  no  relation.  The  property  of  St.  Bartho- 
loinew's  Hospital  is  an  endowment,  and,  therefore, 
the  Charity  Commissioners  are  bound  to  have 
the  accounts  to  see  that  the  property  is  wisely 
dealt  with. 

2888.  You,  of  course,  have  a  number  of 
students  at  St.  Bartholomew's ;  have  you  a 
residential  college  there? — Yes;  the  students 
vary  from  year  to  year  from  500  to  600. 

2889.  Are  they  increasing  at  your  school  ? — 
They  are  not  so  high  now  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  ;  they  rose  to  their  highest  point  some 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

2890.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  the 
decrease  ? — I  think  the  other  schools  found  that 
when  we  erected  our  new  school  buildings,  and 
provided  new  lecture  rooms  and  built  a  new 
museum,  and  when  we  opened  our  new  dissecting 
rooms,  giving  a  power  of  putting  200  students 
down  to  dissect  at  one  time,  our  school  was 
running  away  with  the  students,  and  that,  I 
think,  fnducedthe  other  hospitals  having  schools, 
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Chairman — continued, 
to  improve  their  schools  ;  and  while  our  school 
attracted  the  largest  number  before  the  other 
hospitals  had  made  their  improvements,  now  that 
they  have  made  their  improvements  the  thing  is 
levelling  Itself  a  little. 

2891.  But  as  regards  this  residential  college, 
vyhat  number  can  you  put  into  it? — There  are 
13  junior  officers  who  reside,  and  about  32  or  34 
students. 

2892.  Is  the  residential  college  always  full?  — 
Yes  ;  there  is  constant  complaint  amongst  the 
students  that  they  cannot  be  taken  in.  Of  course, 
a  gentleman  who  sends  his  son  up  for  a  medical 
education  is  only  too  glad  that,  if  his  son  is  away 
from  honfe,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  resident  in 
the  college ;  because  the  warden  of  the  college 
then  looks  after  him,  and  he  perhaps  keeps  to  his 
studies  with  greater  confinuity  than  he  would 
do  if  he  was  in  private  lodgings  away  from  the 
hospital. 

2893.  The  residential  college  pays  its  own  way, 
I  suppose  ?  —  Yes. 

2894.  The  advantages  to  students  are  naturally 
very  great  ? — We  are  vei-y  desirous  of  enlarging 
it,  because  we  feel  that  the  number  of  residents, 
compared  with  the  number  in  the  school,  is  not 
anything  like  what  it  should  be. 

2895.  Would  yiiu  put  in  the  names  of  those 
special  hospitals  you  mentioned  to  wliich  you 
refused  assistance,  if  you  have  them  now  ? — The 
paragraph  which  I  read  from  the  report  stated 
that  tive  institutions  sent  replies,  but  did  not 
attend.  Those  five  were  :  The  Cancer  Hospital, 
the  Gordon  for  Fistula,  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy 
(Regent's  Park),  the  City  Orthojioedic,  and  tho 
Central  London  Oj)hthaImic.  All  those  recei"ed 
an  award,  Lmt  not  such  an  award  as  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  if  t  :ey  could  have  made 
their  accounts  more  satisfactory  to  us.  The 
system  is  this :  the  money  is  divided  before  it 
is  collected,  that  is  to  say,  the  basis  is  declared, 
and  if  we  do  not  give  them  their  basis  we  are 
obliged  to  send  for  them  ;  if  they  do  not  come, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  what  we  allot  them. 
Then  there  were  two  that  received  no  award, 
namely,  St.  John's  Hos[)ital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  the  West  London  Hospital  for 
Paralysis,  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Earl  Cdthcart. 

2896.  I  think  one  thing  that  was  said  the 
oths'r  day  will  rather  startle  the  medical  pro- 
fession, namely,  that  you  minimised,  as  much  as 
you  possibly  could  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, the  treatment  of  venereal  cases,  and  that 
those  cases  in  your  opinion  should  be  absorbed  in 
the  lock  hospitals  ;  i  tl.ink  you  expressed  that 
opinion,  did  you  not? — What  I  thought  I  said 
was  this,  that  we  have  reduced  by  half  the 
number  of  cases  treated ;  because  I  felt,  and  the 
staff  felt,  that  we  should  minimise  it  to  a  point 
sufficient  for  instruction. 

2897.  That  I  quite  understood? — And  that 
cases  which  come  which  we  cannot  take  in  should 
go  to  the  male  and  i'eniale  lock  hospitals,  where 
1  think  they  are  as  efficiently  treated  as  they  can 
be. 

2898.  Are  those  hospitals  of  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  cases  ?  — I  think  1  could  tell  you 
the  number  of  vacant  beds.  In  the  female  lock 
hospital  the  number  of  beds  is  135,  and  the 
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average  number  of  beds  occupied  daily  last  year 
was  76'2  ;  therefore,  very  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  beds  are  occupied.  In  the  male  lock 
hospital  there  are  only  20  beds,  and  the  average 
number  occupied  is  13.  The  average  number  of 
days  each  male  patient  remained  was  22  days. 

2899.  There  is  not  very  much  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  things  in  the  lock  hos- 
pitals ? — No  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  accommoda- 
tion that  there  is  is  not  utilised. 

2900.  Are  they  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ?— Yes,  almost  entirely. 

2901.  But  I  judge  from  what  you  said  the 
other  day  that  you  are  alive  to  the  disastrous 
effects  upon  tht;  population  of  these  syphilitic 
diseases? — No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
cases  that  come  to  the  general  hospitals  could 
be  otherwise  than  thoroughly  alive  to  it,  looking 
at  the  large  jjercenta^e  of  persons  suffering  from 
other  diseases  than  absolutely  venereal  disease, 
secondary  and  tertiary. 

2902.  Therefore  if  these  cases  are  rather  turned 
away  from  a  general  hospital,  and  are  not  accom- 
modated efficiently,  the  effect  upon  the  popula- 
tion would  be  disastrous,  would  it  not?  —  No 
doubt ;  but  still  it  did  seem  to  me,  and  I  must 
confess  I  hold  the  same  opinion  still,  that  it  is 
greater  charity  to  try  and  cure  a  person  who  is 
sufferino;  from  some  disease  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible,  rather  than  attempt  to  cure  a  person 
who  is  suffering  from  a  disease  arising  from  his 
own  vicious  and  immoral  conduct.  If  you  have 
to  say  which  person  of  the  two  shall  be  relieved, 
I  think  the  leaning  is  in  favour  of  the  person 
who  is  not  responsible  for  the  disease  from  which 
he  is  suffering. 

2903.  Syphilis  has  been  said,  by  high  autho- 
rities, to  be  the  greatest  of  all  chronic  affections  ; 
consequently  it  is  desirable  that  those  cases 
should  be  treated  in  the  early  stages,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  the  onus  of  treating  them  should 
fall  rather  as  a  comjuilsory  payment  upon  the 
rates,  and  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
voluntary  contributions  any  more  than  can  be 
avoided. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

2904.  The  noble  Lord  asked  you  just  now  as 
to  whether  the  Lock  Hospital  was  supported 
chiefly  bv  voluntary  contributions  or  not;  I  see 
in  this  book  which  I  have  before  me,  that  in  the 
male  Lock  Hospital  in  Soho-square,  out  of  a 
total  income  of  1,045  /.  there  is  very  nearly  800/. 
paid  by  the  patients  ?- -The  exact  figures  for 
1889  are  252  I.  received  from  charitable  revenue, 
that  is,  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  793  /. 
paid  by  patients. 

2905.  So  that  it  is  supported  chiefly  by 
patients,  and  not  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ?  — 
That  is  the  male  Lock  Hospital ;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  female  liock  Hospital,  it  is  very 
different.  The  receipts  in  1888  from  charitable 
subscriptions  and  donations  were  4,018  /.,  and 
from  patients,  630  /.  ;  so  that  you  have  less  from 
the  j^atients,  and  you  have  six  times  as  much 
from  the  public  in  the  case  of  the  female  Lock 
Hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

2906.  Would  not  the  principle  which  you 
applied  to  this  class  of  diseases,  carry  you  I'ather 
far;   are  there  not  a  vast  number  of  persons 
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suiferino'  from  excessive  indula-ence  in  alcoholic 
liquor? — No  doubt  there  are;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  distinguish  them. 

2907.  When  you  do  distinguish  them,  do  you 
exclude  them  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? 
—  Certainly  not.  Supposing  persons  have  de- 
stroyed the  mucous  membrane  of  their  stomachs 
by  ardent  drink,  and  are  unable  to  digest  their 
food,  and  have  got  into  a  bad  state,  they  would 
be  treated  in  hospital,  because  you  cannot  say 
definitely  what  the  cause  of  the  complaint  is,  as 
you  can  in  the  case  of  venereal  disease. 

2908.  Is  that  really  so  ;  are  there  not  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  medical  attendant  that  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  is  excessive  indulgence  in  drink?  —  No 
doubt  it  is  perfectly  well  known  ;  but  I  think 
you  Avould  find  that  medical  men  are  not  inclined 
with  the  same  decision  to  assert  it  Tiien  another 
thing  is  this  ;  I  do  not  think  the  public  mind  is 
so  shocked  by  a  person  over-indulging  himself  in 
eating  and  drinking,  as  it  is  by  their  being 
vicious  and  immoral,  and  bringing  syphilis  upon 
themselves. 

2909.  That  no  doubt  might  be  the  publii; 
opinion  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing  if, 
in  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  of  the 
sick,  you  are  to  go  into  moral  causes,  and  not  the 
physical  wants  of  the  patients ;  does  not  that 
lead  to  all  kinds  of  consequences  Avhich  it  Avould 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  justify  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  so  ;  your  Lordship  is  quite  right ;  but  still 
we  have  not  refused  admission  to  them  ;  we  have 
simply  contracted  it  during  the  last  10  years. 

2910.  I  understand  that  you  have  simply  con- 
tracted it,  but  I  understand  also  that  you 
contracted  it  for  a  reason  which  is  one  simply 
of  morality,  and  not  one  connected  with  disease ; 
do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  a  charity 
for  the  relief  of  disease  can  be  carried  on  on  the 
principles  of  inquiring  into  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  persons  who  apply  to  you  Ibr  relief? — 
should  scarcely  feel  that  it  was  a  question  strictly 
of  inquiring  into  the  morality  of  the  patient. 
We  have  to  discriminate  between  cases  which 
we  will  take  in,  and  cases  which  we  will  refuse 
to  take  in,  be  cause  we  have  not  sufficient  beds 
for  all ;  and  that  being  so,  the  leaning  has  been 
in  favour  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  diseases 
which  are  the  act  of  God,  and  not  so  much  their 
own  fault,  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  syphilitic 
beds. 

2911.  Then  I  understand  that  you  do,  to  a 
certain  extent,  take  it  upon  yourself  to  punish 
persons  indirectly  who  have  incurred  their  dis- 
ease in  a  particular  way  ? — Having  the  responsi- 
bility of  aiscriminating,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  which  I  mentioned;  but  if  vv'e  thought 
that  public  opinion  pointed  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, we  should  probably  have  to  reconsider 
it. 

2912.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  consistent 
with  the  administration  of  an  endowment  which 
is  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  s;ck?— Ithink 
surely  the  donors,  and  those  who  consolidated 
our  property  by  agreeing  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  we  are  governed,  certainly  ex- 
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pected  that  we  should  exercise  discrimination  in 
the  face  of  the  public. 

2913.  Is  there  anything  at  all  in  your  Founda- 
tion v/hich  shows  that  you  are  to  exercise  dis- 
crlminatlon  as  to  the  morality  of  the  patients? — 
Not  at  all ;  I  think  the  words  of  the  Charter  are 
"  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor," 

2914.  Upon  what  grounds  are  you  justified  in 
distinguishing  bet^veen  the  sick  poor  whom  you 
think  arc  immoral,  and  those  whom  you  think 
are  less  immoral,  and  distinguishing  who  have 
incurred  venereal  diseases  from  those  sick  poor 
who  have  drunk  themselves  into  such  a  stare  that 
th«y  are  almost  dead? — Probably  there  would 
not  be  much  choice,  if  those  were  the  only  classes 
we  had  to  select  between  ;  but  if  you  come  to 
have  to  choose  between  a  case  of  a  man  who  has 
broken  his  leg,  and  a  case  of  a  man  suffering  from 
syphilis,  I  think  the  loaning  would  be  iu  favour 
of  the  man  who  had  broken  his  leo-. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2915.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, I  would  like  to  point  out  two  illustrations 
which  occur  to  me.  I  once  tried  a  case  in  which 
a  mother  and  all  the  children  were  infected  with 
venereal  disease  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ; 
they  were  perfectly  innocent.  The  prisoner  1 
tried  was  a  vile  man  who  was  suffering  from  the 
complaint,  and  came  into  the  house  and  used 
their  flannels  and  sponges,  and  so  on,  and  the 
whole  family,  who  were  jjerfectly  innocent, 
became  diseased ;  it  was  a  most  heartrending 
case.  Then  another  illustration  is  found  in  the 
Divorce  Court;  you  constantly  read  of  legal 
cruelty,  which  is  where  a  husband  infects  a  per- 
fectly innoceut  wife  ? — -There  are  no  doubt  cases 
of  that  sort. 

Chairman. 

2916.  One  question  witli  regard  to  the  PIos- 
pital  Sunday  Fund  ;  do  you  send  any  visitors  to 
the  hospitals  to  inspect,  or  do  you  just  draw  your 
conclusions  from  the  accounts  of  the  hospitals? — 
We  have  upon  the  committee  a  very  eminent 
surgeon,  and  another  medical  man  of  large  expe- 
rience, who  is  sanitary  officer  for  the  City  of 
Loudon,  and  they  have  a  knowledge,  which  is 
[jerhaps  more  known  in  the  ijiofession  almost 
than  it  is  to  laymen,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  in  some  hospitals  is  conducted,  and,  as  a 
rule,  if  we  want  some  inlbrniation  Avhich  seems 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  decide,  we  leave  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  ca^e  over  until  the 
gentlemen  have  tried  to  ascertain  an  answer  to 
the  doubts  we  have  upon  the  subject. 

2917.  But  beyond  those  gentlemen  you  have 
no  official  whose  business  it  is  to  go  to  each  hos- 
pital every  year  ? — We  have  a  secretary  and  a 
gentleman  who  assists  him.  The  secretary  fre- 
quently visits  the  hospitals  to  make  inquiries  and 
get  answers  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
upon  the  amount  to  be  awarded. 

2918.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
other  point  you  v.'ish  to  refer  to  ? — 1  think  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Chairman. 

2919.  I  understand  you  have  some  correc- 
tions Avhich  you  wish  to  make  in  the  evidence 
you  gave  on  the  8th  May  ? — Yes,  I  desire  to 
make  some  corrections,  and  to  amplify  some  of 
the  evidence  I  gave  on  a  former  occasion.  In 
reply  to  your  own  question  relating  to  the 
government  of  Guy's,  I  find  I  was  wrong  in  my 
surmise  that  the  committee,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Court  of  Committees,  met  every  three 
months. 

2920.  What  is  the  number  of  the  question  to 
which  you  refer? — Questions  No.  253  and 
No.  513". 

2921.  Question  253  relates  to  ihe  constitution 
of  the  committee  ? — Quite  so. 

2922.  The  question  I  put  at  No.  253  is,  "  Does 
the  rule  exist  at  Guy's,  as  in  some  other  hospitals, 
that  no  salaried  officer  of"  the  hospital  is  a  member 
of  any  committee,"  and  you  say  in  reply,  "  There 
is  a  fixed  committee  that  meets  once  a  month  "? 
— Then  further  down  L  goon  to  say:  "Then, 
again,  there  is  a  body  of  governors  who  appoint 
annually  what  is  termed  a  court  of  committees, 
consisting  of  21  members,  who  retain  office  for 
two  years  ;  there  are  only  60  governors  alto- 
gether in  connection  with  the  hospital,  so  that  it 
comes  to  their  turn  every  few  years  to  attend 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  governors,  called 
the  court  of  committees."  Instead  of  holding  a 
quarterly  meeting,  I  find  this  court  of  committees 
meets  every  six  weeks.  I  do  not  call  or  at- 
tend those  meetings  myself,  consequently  J  do 
not  know  what  takes  place  at  those  meetings 
unless  I  am  informed  by  the  treasurer,  who,  no 
doubt,  would  tell  me  if  anything  occurred  re- 
latina;  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  afiuirs 
of  the  hospital. 

2923.  Does  that  court  of  committees  have  to 
do  with  the  estates? — Yes.  Then  I  find  that 
seven  niombers  of  the  committee  retire  each  year. 
I  think  I  said  differently  in  my  evidence  ;  I  was 
not  sure.  They  are  replaced  by  seven  others, 
who  are  not  on  the  court. 

2924.  Are  the  former  members  eligible  for  re- 
election ?  -Yes,  they  are  eligible  for  re-election; 
generally,  these  who  attend  worst  ai'e  put  off, 
and  other  seven  are  put  on.  Then  there  are 
also  four  general  courts  of  the  whole  body  of 
governors,  which  take  ])lace  quarterly,  generally 
on  the  same  days  as  the  court  of  committees 
meets,  though  perhaps  at  different  hours. 

2925.  The  court  of  committees  is  formed  of 
governors?  —  Yes,  21  governors,  and  the  general 
court  would  be  all  the  fjovernors  toijether,  of 
whom  there  are  60. 

2925.  How  many  generally  attend  ? — They 
do  not  all  attend.  I  could  not  say  how  many 
attend ;  you  would  get  that  from  the  treasurer. 
Then  in  my  evidence  last  time  I  referred  to  the 
monthly  meeting  to  consider  the  medical  and 
nursing  arrangements  at  which  two  members  of 
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the  staff  are  present ;  that  is  once  a  month.  It 
has  occasionally  happened  also  when  any  addition 
is  to  be  made  to  the  building  or  to  the  medical 
school,  that  a  sub-committee  of  governors  is 
formed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  carried  out. 

2927.  That  is  a  sub-committee  of  any  gover- 
nors ? — Any  governors ;  three  or  four  will  form  a 
sub-committee  toconsiderany  contemplated  altera- 
tion in  the  medical  school,  or  hospital  buildings. 
The  treasurer,  of  course,  would  be  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  T  mentioned  thatthough  no  pay- 
ment was  required  of  the  governors,  they  were  still 
very  extensive  contributors  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  charity,  and  I  might  mention  a  fact  which 
is  not  very  generally  known,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  recent  a;)[)eal  by  the  governors  for 
100,000  I.  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  institu- 
tion, the  governors  themselves,  though  a  very 
limited  body,  contributed  30,000 /.  towards  that 
object,  and  through  their  friends,  and  through 
their  large  business  connection  in  the  City 
chiefly ;  and,  no  doubt,  also  from  their  high 
moral  status,  the  whole  money  was  collected. 
Then  with  regard  to  Question  403,  which 
is  a  question  relating  to  the  number  of 
beds  in  general,  and  special  hospitals,  I  said 
there  were  4,000  occupied  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals, and  some  12,000  in  the  poor  law  infir- 
mai'ies ;  I  find  I  have  under-estimated  the 
average  number  of  the  beds  in  the  general  and 
special  hospitals  combined.  The  total  number 
available  for  ordinary  purposes  in  those  hos- 
pitals is  not  less  than  8,500,  and  in  continuous 
employment,  6,500.  In  the  poor  law  infirmaries 
and  in  the  sick  wards  of  workhouses,  there  are 
14,000  beds,  of  v^diich  12,000  may  be  said  to  be 
in  continuous  employment.  That  was  the  num- 
ber I  gave  before.  The  Metroj)olitan  Asylum 
Boai'd  provides  3,505  beds  for  infectious  cases, 
apart  from  what  I  have  stated,  and  the  numbers 
continuously  in  those  beds  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year,  witli  the  absence  or  presence  of  epidemic 
disease  in  the  metropolis.  The  last  returns  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  only  give  707  as  the  aver- 
age number  thi'oughout  one  year  ending  Lady-day 
1888. 

2928.  I  understand  there  are  about  2,000  beds 
belonging  to  charities  unoccupied  for  want  of 
funds  ? — I  should  not  say  it  was  lor  want  of  funds, 
because  there  always  must  be  a  large  number  of 
beds  kept  vacant  for  cases  that  are  continually 
arising.  I  said  in  my  evidence  there  were  45  or 
20  per  cent,  of  the  beds  always  vacant  in  the 
hospitals.  Then,  going  on  to  Question  498,  I 
was  asked  relative  to  the  private  nursing  insti- 
tution, and  ]  stated  that  a  few  governors  contri- 
buted 200  or  300  /.  towards  furnishing  a  house 
in  a  street  adjoining  the  hospital.  I  find  they 
actually  contributed, out  of  their  own  pockets  very 
nearly  1,000  /.  towards  the  installation  of  the  pri- 
vate nursing  institution.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
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private  nursing  institution  was  also  to  attend  the 
sick  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
poor  lying-in  women  to  whom  I  referred  on 
the  last  occasion  in  giving  my  evidence. 
Then,  with  respect  to  Question  505,  when 
I  was  asked :  "  Can  you  give  us  the  aver- 
age number  of  the  old  out  patients  admitted 
in  that  way ;  there  are  80  new,  and  how  many 
old  ?  "  I  stated,  "  There  are  about  400  people  Avho 
attend  daily  ;  between  400  and  500."  When  I 
said  that  1  had  in  my  mind  at  the  time  the 
heaviest  days  of  the  week,  and  in  that  number  I 
included  minor  accidents,  which  are  usually 
called  casualties  in  hospitals.  Taking  a  recent 
week,  1  enumerated  the  number  each  day  in 
the  week,  and  I  found  the  highest  number, 
on  one  day,  was  481  ;  that  was  on  Monday  ; 
and  the  lowest  number  was  281  on  a  Saturday. 
Saturday  has  generally  the  smallest  number  ap- 
plying. The  average  throughout  the  week  would 
be  340.  I  am  including  in  that  number  not  only 
the  return  of  the  regular  out-patients  who  re- 
ceive cards  and  letters,  but  the  casualties  and 
minor  accidents.  I  ought  to  have  stated  also, 
as  regards  these  casualties  and  minor  accidents, 
there  are  two  additional  house  surgeons  and  half 
a  dozen  or  more  dressers  to  attend  to  them  ;  they 
are  slight  cases  and  generally  return  after  their 
first  visit,  perhaps  twice ;  that  is  they  are  seen 
three  times  altogether. 

2929.  Are  the  house  surgeons  salaried  ? — No  ; 
those  gentlemen  are  students. 

2930.  That  is  to  say  qualified  students  ? — Yes, 
they  are  qualified.  Then  I  would  refer  to 
Question  550,  which  relates  to  the  question  of 
student  discipline.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
it  quite  clear  that  my  duties  would  be  limited  to 
cases  of  misconduct  occurring  in  the  wards  or 
among  the  residents  in  the  hospital.  The  dean 
of  the  medical  school  would  be  the  responsible 
ofiScer  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  in  the  class- 
room or  outside  the  hospital,  if  such  things  came 
to  his  ears. 

2931.  Supposing  that  a  student  misconducted 
himself  very  much,  perhaps  with  an  out-patient, 
or  supposing  he  committed  some  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, to  whom  would  the  dean  report  ? — The 
dean  would  I'cport  to  the  treasurer,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
hospital. 

2932.  Supposing  it  was  an  extreme  case,  and 
serious  notice  had  to  be  taken  of  the  occurrence, 
would  the  treasurer  have  the  power  to  suspend 
the  student  from  the  service  of  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

2933.  He  would  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
taking-in  committee  or  the  court  of  committees  to 
meet? — No;  that  would  be  done  independently 
entirely  of  the  taking-in  committee  ;  it  would  be 
a  question  of  student  discipline,  and  a  question 
for  the  medical  school  to  consider. 

2934.  Would  the  medical  school  have  the 
power  to  suspend? — No;  that  must  come  from 
the  treasurer. 

2935.  He  does  it  on  his  own  responsibility, 
without  reference  to  any  committee  or  court  ? — 
Yes. 


Lord  Thring. 

2936.  Do  I  understand  the  dean  of  the  medical 
school  to  be  an  officer  of  the  hospita',  or  is  he 
independent? — He  is  in  our  hospital  one  of  the 
assistant  physicians,  and  he  is  also  warden  of  the 
new  residential  college  for  students. 

2937.  In  his  character  of  dean  is  he  directly 
subordinate  to  the  treasurer? — Yes,  entirely  so; 
I  am  not  sure  I  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  treasurer  was  the  head  of  the  medical  school 
as  well  as  of  the  hospital,  and  that  he  represented 
the  governors  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  fact. 
When  1  stated  he  resided  in  the  country  some 
part  of  the  year,  I  might  have  added  that  he 
was  at  the  hospital  two  or  three  times  every 
week  to  conduct  the  ordinaiy  business  of  the 
hospital. 

Chairman, 

2938.  I  gather  he  represents  at  Guy's  what 
a  weekly  board  or  an  executive  board  would 
represent  at  another  place  ? — In  the  same 
capacity  as  a  weekly  committee.  There  is  a 
weekly  meeting,  but  that  is  a  meeting  of  the 
resident  officers  and  himself,  where  we  each  have 
to  give  a  report  as  to  our  proceedings  during  the 
week  ;  anything  of  importance  or  interest  that 
occurs  we  must  report  to  him. 

2939.  Does  that  committee  include  the  chap- 
lain ? — Yes  ;  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  committee 
because  Ave  are  only  representing  the  different 
departments  of  the  hosjjital.  A  committee,  I 
presume,  strictly  would  only  consist  of  the 
governors. 

i!940.  You  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
to  the  treasurer  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  I  would  like 
to  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  regulations  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  One  of  your  Lordships  was  very 
anxious  to  know  my  special  duties;  they  are  ail 
I'epresented  here  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
various  officers  in  connection  with  the  liospital. 

2941.  Will  you  put  that  in  ?— I  should  like  to 
put  it  in.  It  is  wiitten  or  printed  up  to  date 
with  all  alterations.  I  also  told  the  Qom- 
mittee  on  the  last  occasion  that  about  10  or  12 
years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  an  inquiry,  at  the 
request  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the  London 
hospitals,  into  the  out-patient  system,  along  with 
Dr.  Poore,  of  University  College.  We  drew 
up  a  report  upon  the  subject,  and  being  a 
confidential  and  private  inquiry,  we  got  a  large 
amount  of  information  from  the  various  hospitals, 
from  13  of  the  largest  hospitals.  That  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  in  this  pamplilet,  which  refers 
especially  to  the  question  of  abuse  in  con- 
nection with  the  out-patient  system,  and 
traverses  the  ground  upon  Avhich  your 
Lordships  are  passing  at  the  present  time.  I 
should  like  to  submit  this  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2942.  Would  you  tell  us  the  title  of  it?— The 
pamphlet  is  not  to  be  obtained  generally,  I  think; 
it  is  called  "  A  Summary  of  the  Information  rela- 
tive to  the  working  of  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ments in  13  London  Hospitals;"  those  are  the 
chief  London  hospitals. 

2943.  Could 
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2943.  Could  you  put  it  in? — Yes  {/landing in  the 
same).  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  eliciting 
information  from  the  medical  officer*  attached  to 
the  out-patient  departments  of  each  of  those 
h  ospitals. 

2944.  I  observe  a  note  here  on  Dr.  Steele's 
paper  on  mortality  in  hospitals  ;  that  is  not  the 
same  pamphlet,  I  gather  ? — No,  it  has  no  relation 
to  that,  I  have  no  objection  to  putting  that  in 
too  if  it  is  desired  ;  but  this  is  a  different  affair 
altogether ;  this  is  entirely  confined  to  the  out- 
patient departments. 

Cliaii  man. 

294.5.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  put  that  in  ? — 
I  will  put  it  in  along  with  the  annual  report 
of  the  hospital  (handing  in  the  same). 

2946.  What  is  the  date  of  that  pamphlet  of 
yours,  which  you  have  handed  in  ? — The  returns 
are  made  for  the  year  1878  ;  we  took  12  of  the 
large  hospitals  associated  with  medical  schools  and 
one  special  hospital,  namely,  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic. 

2947.  Have  not  the  circumstances  rather 
altered  in  the  various  hospitals  since  then  ? — To 
some  very  slight  extent.  In  some  the  numbers 
of  out-patients  have  increased  and  in  others 
they  have  diminished  ;  they  have  diminished 
very  materially  at  my  own  hospital  and  at  St. 
Thomas'. 

2948.  "We  had  evidence  that  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  since  1883  a  system  of  inquiry 
has  been  instituted;  at  the  London  Hospital  they 
make  some  inquiry  now,  and  I  think  at  your 
hospital  you  have  lately  taken  to  chax'ging  a  cer- 
tain fee  of  threepence  ? —  We  charge  threepence 
if  they  are  able  to  pay. 

2949.  That  paper  was  drawn  up  before  those 
changes  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  enter  upon  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  to  charge  fees.  There  is  only  one  other  im- 
portant point  in  my  evidence  that  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect. I  have  spoken  of  a  very  important  special 
hospital,  which  stands  very  high,  as  existing  in 
Soho-pquare ;  it  ought  to  have  been  Queen- 
squ-tire ;  my  geography  was  rather  in  fault. 

2950.  Which  hospital  is  that?— That  is  the 
National  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis. 

2951.  Are  those  all  the  corrections  you  Avish  to 
make  ? — Yes. 

2952.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  arising  out  of  something  you  said  just  now. 
You  said  that  some  time  ago  you  appealed  to  the 
public  for  100,000/.?— Yes. 

2953.  That  was  because  you  were  short  of 
funds? — That  was  so. 

2954.  Was  that  action  taken  through  fault  being 
found  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  to  whom 
you  submit  your  Report? — No;  that  action  was 
taken  because  we  could  not  carry  on  the  hospital 
without  money.  Our  net  income,  being  from 
landed  property,  had  diminished  from  41,000  /.  a 
year  to  25,000  /.  In  a  number  of  years  it  has 
gradually  diminished,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  money  that  is  available  for  hospital  purposes 
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only  amounts  to  25,000/,  a  year;  and  the 
governors  found  it  absolutely  necessary  either 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  (which 
they  did  to  the  extent  of  12,000  /.)  or  appeal  to 
the  public.  We  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  public  after  the  12,000 /,  had  disappeared, 
and  the  ])ublic  very  willingly  responded  to  the 
call,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  we  received 
the  100,000/.  that  we  asked  for,  and  a  little  more 
than  that. 

2955.  But  then,  supposing  your  property  de- 
creased in  value  still  more,  have  you  got  no 
capital  fund  you  could  draw  upon  to  keep  your- 
selves going  ?— We  have  only  the  estates,  mort- 
gaging the  estates,  which  I  do  not  think  the 
governors  would  care  to  do.  Our  only  resource 
is  to  apply  to  the  public  for  money. 

2956.  You  have  no  capital  fund  in  the  shape 
of  stock  that  you  could  sell  out?— We  have  no 
capital  fund  in  the  shape  of  stock,, or  not  to  any 
extent.  That  100,000/.  has  been  capitalised; 
that  does  not  yield  a  very  great  deal,  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  has  been  paid  away  already. 

2957.  That  100,000  /.  has  been  capitalised,  and 
added  to  your  endowment? — It  has;  but  a  por- 
tion of  it,  to  the  amount  of  30,000/.,  1  think,  has 
been  used  to  pay  off  a  certain  amount  of  debt. 

2958.  The  remainder  of  it,  70,000  /.,  you  can- 
not spend  as  you  go  on,  but  you  can  only  spend 
the  interest? — We  can  only  spend  the  interest, 
and  we  look  for  legacies.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  past  year  in  receiving  several 
legacies  and  donations,  Avhich  enable  us  to  pass 
through  one  year,  at  all  events,  without  in- 
fringing, to  any  serious  extent,  upon  the  invested 
capital. 

2959.  Like  many  other  institutions,  Guy's 
Hospital  depends  very  much  upon  its  Icijacies  ? — 
Hospitgils  are  not  really  supported  by  their  sub- 
scribers or  by  their  governors  so  much  as  they 
are  by  the  legacies  and  donations. 

2960.  You  say  that  you  have  generally  more 
out-patients  on  a  Saturday  than  on  a  Monday  ? 
—Yes. 

2961.  Is  that  because  you  keep  the  out- 
patient department  open  fewer  hours  on  Satur- 
day ? — Not  at  all.  We  are  obliged  to  close  at 
12  o'clock  ;  we  give  notice  outside  that  the  doors 
will  be  closed  at  12  o'clock. 

2962.  Can  no  one  come  in  after  that  time  on 
Saturday  ? — The  entrance  for  out-patients  is 
closed  at  12  o'clock  every  day  of  the  week  ;  there 
is  another  department  of  the  hos2:)ital  called  the 
Casual  Department ;  but  we  would  not  admit 
readily  to  that  department  anybody  who  had 
been  too  late  to  come  to  the  other  place  unless 
they  were  seriously  ill  or  injured. 

2963.  I  suppose  anybody  seriously  ill  or  with 
a  bad  accident,  can  get  into  the  hospital  'f  there 
is  room  at  any  time  night  or  day  ? — They  would 
be  admitted  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  hospital 
at  any  time. 

Archbishop  of  Canterhiri/. 

2964.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  beds  that 
are  vacant,  I  understand  there  were  2,000  vacant 
beds  out  of  8.500  ?— Yes. 

B  B  3  2965.  I  think 
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2965.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  there  ought 
to  be  20  per  cent,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  kept 
vacant? — Yes,  kept  empty. 

2966.  Taking  it  at  20  per  cent,  that  gives  you 
1,700  out  of  8,500,  which  is  not  very  far  from 
2,(j00  ?— Quite  so. 

2967.  So  thfit  there  are  not  many  more  beds 
vacant  than  there  should  be  if  you  take  that  per- 
centage ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
very  many  beds  actually  vacant  for  want  of 
money  in  London.  At  tt.  Thomas'  Hospital  I 
believe  there  are  several  empty  wards.  At 
Guy's  we  have  one  large  ward  empty  on  account 
of  the  financial  depression,  but  we  ])ropose 
to  open  it  again.  It  lias  been  used  for  other 
purposes  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  Ave  propose  in  the  course  of  this  year  to 
open  it  for  medical  puposes.  It  would  hold  50 
beds. 

Chairman. 

2968.  That  ward  was  not  kept  empty  for  want 
of  funds? — Not  altogether  ;  that  ward  was  being- 
used  as  a  sort  of  restaurant  for  the  students  ;  it 
was  partly  kept  empty  for  want  of  funds;  it  was 
only  for  want  of  I'unds  that  we  Avere  obliged  to 
close  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

2969.  Do  you  send  away  venereal  cases  or  try 
to  minimise  the  treatment  of  venereal  cases,  or 
do  you  receive  them  as  you  do  other  cases  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
venereal  cases.  Of  course  a  very  large  number 
of  venereal  cases  attend  our  out-patient  depart- 
ment, and  in  former  times,  in  my  own  time,  we 
had  a  couple  of  wards  in  the  hosjiital  holding 
20  beds  each  for  males  and  females.  After 
a  time,  about  10  or  15  years  ago,  the 
wards  were  closed  for  venereal  cases,  and 
Avere  used  for  other  infectious  complaints 
occurring  in  the  hospital,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
gangrene.  Arrangements,  however,  Avere  made 
by  the  Lock  Hospital  people  to  receive  patients 
from  the  hospitals.  There  is  a  large  female  lock 
and  a  male  hospital,  lock  also,  Avhich  are  very 
necessary  institutions.  When  casesare  very 
severe,  and  cannot  very  Avell  be  sent  aAvay,  Ave 
occasionally  take  them  info  our  own  hosjntal 
amongst  those  infectious  cases.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  are  sent  me  from  the  out- 
patient's room  by  the  surgeon  on  duty,  and  I 
send  them  with  a  note  to  the  male  Lock  Hos- 
pital. 

2970.  Are  they  always  received? — I  believe 
they  are  received  ;  they  are  received  upon  pay- 
ment, I  believe,  more  readily. 

2271.  You  AA'ould  not  as  a  medical  man  of 
great  experience,  I  presume,  be  in  favour  of 
thrOAving  these  cases  back  upon  the  public;  that 
is  to  say,  rejecting  them  from  the  hospital,  and 
throAving  them  back  upon  their  OAvn  resources  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  must  be  done  in  very  many 
cases.  There  is  not  the  provision  there  Avas  for 
venereal  cases  in  general  hospitals. 

2972.  Would  not  that  militate  greatly  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  the  general  population  ?  -It  would 
be  very  much  better  if  there  Avas  a  department  in 
the  general  hospitals  for  those  patients.  1  have 
always  been  of  that  opinion  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
a  prostitute  from  the  streets  ought  to  be  received, 
but  young  married  Avomen  Avho  sometimes  contract 
the  disease  from  their  husbands ;  I  think  that 
class  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  genera!  liospitaL 
The  other  class  I  refer  to,  could  be  verj'  Avell 
treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  or  in  the  j.oor  laAv 
infirmaries,  and  I  believe  they  are  noAv. 

2973.  You  are  well  aAvare  of  the  dreadful 
effect  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  ujjon  the 
children  in  such  cases? — That  is  a  different  affair 
from  acute  syphilis. 

2974.  Would  you  reject  those  cases  Avhich  it 
is  very  desirable  should  be  treated? — That  is  a 
different  disease  altogether  from  acute  syphilis. 
Those  cases  are  continually  being  treated'  in  our 
Avards.  We  have  a  number  of  young  people 
suffering  from  skin  and  other  affections  the  re- 
sult of  the  indiscretion  of  their  parents,  and 
groAvn-up  people  suffering  from  tertiary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  diseases  affecting  both  the 
external  organs  and  the  internal  organs  of  the 
body  someAvhat  similar  to  cancerous  disease ; 
Avhat  is  called  gummatous  disease,  the  eflect  of 
syphilis. 

2975.  Your  experience,  as  I  understand,  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  treating  those  cases  early  ? 
—  I  think  it  Avoiiid  be  an  immense  advantage  if 
some  of  those  early  cases  Avere  treated  in  hos- 
pitals. I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  should  open 
a  number  of  wards,  but  a  Avard,  say,  of  ten  beds 
to  take  in  the  very  Avorst  class  of  patients  re- 
quiring immediate  operation,  because  as  a  rule 
venereal  cases  can  be  very  Avell  treated  out- 
side the  hospitals  as  out-patients,  and  that  is 
done.  I  think  it  Avould  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
community  if  some  slight  provision  Avas  made 
in  the  hospitals  for  those  acute  cases. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 

2976.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  treat  out- 
patients largely  for  venereal  cases? — Very  largely. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  venereal  cases ;  there  is 
syphilis  as  well  as  venereal  cases;  those  Ave  em- 
ploy the  term  venereal  to  can  be  treated  very 
Avell  in  the  out-patient  department. 

2977.  H;ive  you  enough  of  tiiose  case  for 
medical  instruction? — Yes,  almost  too  many. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

2978.  In  poor-law  infirmaries  I  fancy  that  the 
practice  is  increasing  to  send  those  cases  to  the 
lock  hospitals ;  is  not  that  so?  —  I  am  not  quite 
sure  Avhat  is  the  practice  now,  but  I  know  that 
those  cases  are  very  often  treated  in  the  infirmary 
Avards  of  the  Avork houses. 

2979.  That  is  Avhat  I  understand  to  be  the 
case;  in  Chelsea  the  guai'dians  tried  a  veneral 
Avard,  and  they  deliberately  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  Avas  better  to  send  them  to  the 
Lock  Hospital? — I  think  that  is  the  general  feel- 
ing even  among  the  general  hospitals. 
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2980.  How  many  lock  liosi)itals  are  there  in 
London?  —  Only  two,  the  male  and  female. 

2'j81.  Tlie  female  is  in  Soho,  is  it  not?— The 
head  (quarters  are  in  Soho,  I  believe  ;  but  the 
female  Lock  Hospital  is  in  the  Harrow-road. 


Cli  airman — continued. 

2982.  Does  it  form  part  of  the  same  building 
as  the  male  Lock  Hospital''' — No,  I  think  they 
are  totally  distinct  places.  The  male  Lock  Hospital 
is  in  Dean-street,  Soho. 

2983.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add? 
— I  think  not. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


('•9). 
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The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  EDMUND  HAY  CURRIE,  Is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

2984.  On  the  last  occasion  that  you  gave 
evidence  we  were  obliged  to  break  off  at  the 
point  of  the  medical  schools  ;  are  you  of  ojjinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  central  Uni- 
versity of  medical  instruction  from  which  stu- 
dents could  go  to  the  different  hospitals  for 
clinical  instruction,  than  as  at  present  having  a 
school  attached  to  certain  general  hospitals  1''  — 
Undoul)tedly.    iMay  I  amplify  the  answer  ? 

29So.  Yes  ;  will  you  please  do  so  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  which  a  parent  has  to 
deal  with  at  the  present  moment,  if  his  son  wishes 
to  enter  the  medical  f)rofession,  is  a  doubt  in  his 
mind  where  his  son  will  get  the  best  education  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the 
proper  amount  of  clinical  work.  The  best 
hospital  for  clinical  work  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  best  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
was  the  father  of  a  young  man  going  into  the 
profession,  I  might  be  tempted  to  let  my  son  go, 
at  the  present  momenr,  to  one  school  for  his  head 
work,  and  to  another  hospital  altogether  for  his 
clinical  practice. 

2986.  I  suppose  we  may  put  it  in  this  way, 
may  we  not,  that  if  there  was  a  central  univer- 
sity of  medical  instruction,  the  probability  is 
that  the  lecturers  would  be  a  much  higher  type 
of  men,  and  you  would  secure  the  best  lectures 
iu  those  scljools,  whereas  now  you  som  etimes 
have  to  put  up  in  the  hospitals  with  second-rate 
lecturers?  —I  should  think  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  case.  At  the  present  time  there  are  well- 
known  men  at  the  top  of  their  profession  who 
can  only,  I  take  it,  give  a  certain  amount  of 
lectures  in  the  week,  and  it  might  be  impossible 
for  them  to  go  the  long  distances  that  Loudon 
necessarily  entails. 

2987.  At  the  same  time,  would  it  not  be  rather 
a  pity  to  do  away  with  lectures  at  the  hospitals 
altogether,  for  this  reason,  that  in  some  hospitals, 
in  fact,  I  suppose  in  all,  the  nurses  take  courses 
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of  lectures? — Undoubtedly,  I  think,  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  do  away  with  them  altogether. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  nurses  of  late 
years,  I  think,  has  been  caused  by  the  interest 
that  some  members  of  the  staff"  have  taken  in 
giving  lectures  to  them  ;  but  I  think  that  would 
go  on  in  just  the  same  way  on  the  part  of  the 
staff'  of  the  hospital. 

2988.  That  system  of  lecturing  which  you 
mention  is  not,  as  a  rule,  entirely  disinterested  ? 
—No, 

2989.  It  is  done  for  fees,  I  suppose  ? —Yes  ;  I 
do  not  think  anything  at  a  hospital  is  wholly 
disinterested. 

2990.  At  Berlin  this  exists  ;  students  are  not 
allowed  in  most  of  the  general  hospitals,  1 
believe  ;  but  the  university  has  a  few  hospitals 
attached  to  it  for  instruction  purposes.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  not  withdraw  the  students  from 
the  gericral  hospitals  of  London  ? — No ;  my  idea 
is  that  with  regard  to  the  hospitals  of  London,  I 
would  divide  London  into  districts.  Take  the 
districts  your  Lordship  is  most  associated  with; 
I  wouhJ  connect  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the 
parish  infirmaries,  or  sick  asylums,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  and  so  again  in  East  London,  1  would 
connect  the  London  Hospital  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum,  and  the  infectious  hospitals  at  Homer- 
ton  ;  I  would  connect  them  altogether  in  one 
group,  dividing  London  into  so  many  different 
parts. 

2991.  Then,  1  suppose,  that  really  this  medical 
instruction  would  be  a  sub-head  of  some  location 
scheme  for  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

2992.  Have  you  any  definite  idea  of  what  the 
location  would  be? — Only  that  I  would  divide 
London  distinctly  into  different  districts,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Asylums  Board 
have  divided  London  into  districts  for  dealing 
with  infectious  diseases ;  in  fact,  the  districts 
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■which  are  ah'eady  assio;ned,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  seem  to  me  to  be 
districts  which  might  very  well  contain  every 
description  of  hospital  and  infirmary  which  was 
required  for  the  sick. 

2993.  Then  to  control  such  districts  you  would 
require  some  central  body  ? — You  want  some 
independent  body  independent  of  the  hospitals  ; 
some  one  who  would  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
friend  to  the  father  of  the  boy  or  young  man 
who  wishes  to  enter  tlie  medical  profession.  Of 
course  one  looks  at  these  schools,  not  primarily 
as  affording  an  income  fov  the  professors,  but  that 
the  students  are  going  out  all  over  England,  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  every  description  of  disease. 
As  I  think  I  said  in  my  last  examination,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  that  these  young  men  are  debarred 
from  seeing  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease  in  the 
parish  infirmaries,  which  they  are  likely  to  see  a 
great  deal  more  of  in  their  lives  than  they  are 
of  the  more  difficult  o])erations  and  questions 
that  may  arise. 

2994.  But  now  as  regards  this  controlling  body 
or  board,  one  of  the  difficulties  about  that  would 
be  that  you  would  require  a  certain  amount  of 
funds  for  office  expenses  and  so  on  ;  where  is 
that  money  to  come  from? — I  do  not  think  you 
would  require  much,  because  after  all  the 
hospitals  would  carry  on  their  own  work.  All 
you  want  is  in  each  of  those  districts  to  bring 
together  the  representatives  of  the  diffei-ent 
charities,  who  would  meet,  probably  at  one  of  the 
existing  charities,  pi'obably  at  the  hospital,  and 
the  medical  part  of  it  would  control  to  a  certain 
extent  that  part  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
the  lay  members  would,  as  they  now  do  in  the 
general  hospitals,  control  the  other  part.  The 
great  point  seeins  to  me  to  be  the  having  a  central 
body  which  would  be  collected  from  all  the 
different  institutions  which  are  recognised  as 
belonging  to  it,  but  which  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  interests  of  the  students,  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  existing  institution. 

2995.  Would  not  that  rather  lead  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  individuality  of  each  separate  institu- 
tion?—  What  I  take  it  is  in  your  Lordship's 
mind  when  you  speak  of  the  individuality  of  the 
institution  is  the  interest  which  the  persons  con- 
nected with  it  would  take  in  it.  I  should  think 
that  would  not  be  sunk.  I  should  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  would  find  that  persons  would 
take  a  greater  interest  in  a  group  of  charities  in 
one  district  than  they  would  in  just  simply  one 
isolated  charity.  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  par- 
ticular district  in  Ijondon.  I  fancy  that  if  I  or 
others  interested  in  that  locality  felt  that  we 
were  elected  in  some  way  to  conti'ol  not  simply 
one  hospital,  but  a  group  of  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  people  to  do  the  work.  I  take  it 
that  that  is  what  you  mean  by  your  question  ? 

2996.  Yes.  Such  a  board  as  that  would  of 
course,  in  your  own  mind,  be  independent  of  the 
rates  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2997.  And  do  you  think  that,  supposing  you 
had  a  board  to  control  ail  these  hospitals,  the 
general  public  would  not  consider  that  it  in  some 
sort  or  other  had  a  large  amount  of  funds,  and 
therelore  would   stop    their   subscriptions? — 
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think  there  is  always  a  vague  idea  in  people's 
minds  as  to  where  funds  come  from  ;  but  i  think 
if  it  were  put  very  plainly  before  the  puciic  that 
money  was  required  for  a  specific  object,  they 
would  give  it.  You  raenn  if  you  were  to  merge 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  Sick  Asylums  in 
Poplar  or  St.  George's-in-the-East  into  one 
category,  the  public  would  say,  "  Oh,  very  well, 
the  funds  will  be  forthcoming."  There  might  be 
a  difficulty  in  that  direction,  but  I  should  not 
think  so. 

2998.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  so 
much  philanthropic  feeling  in  the  public  that,  no 
matter  what  the  fund  is,  if  the  institution,  or 
group  of  institutions,  is  yood,  the  amount  of 
money  needed  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
public  ? — I  have  always  found  that  that  is  so.  I 
have  been  a  beggar  for  these  institutions  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  found  that  if  you  have  a  really 
good  object  the  public  will  subscribe  to  it. 

2999.  And  that  the  public  are  good  judges  of 
that ;  that  if  they  do  not  give  money,  it  is  proba- 
bly because  the  institution  is  rotten  ? — I  take  it 
that  that  is  a  very  good  way  of  putting  it. 

3000.  As  regards  this  locations  of  hospital,  as 
you  are  aware,  at  present  all  the  hospitals  of 
London,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  in  an 
area  of  about  two  square  miles  ? — I  know  that. 

3001.  The  first  step  towards  any  location 
scheme  would  be  taking  away  hospitals  from 
certain  districts,  and  placing  them  where  they 
would  be  more  useful  In  the  town,  or  else  putting 
some  of  them  out  in  the  country  ;  have  you  con- 
sidered that  ? — I  have  considered  that  a  good 
deal ;  I  have  spoken  to  many  people  about  it. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd  at  the  present  day  that  if 
you  walk  from  the  Law  Courts  to  anywhere 
about  here,  you  should  pass  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  then  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and 
then  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  then  come 
on  to  St.  Thomas's.  Two  of  those  hospitals  are 
not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  their  sites  could  be  sold,  and  if  they 
could  be  moved,  one  into  the  south  of  London, 
and  one  into  the  north  of  London,  of  course 
their  powers  of  doing  good  would  be  enormously 
increaj^ed. 

3002.  Then,  continuing  your  expedition,  after 
leaving  Westminster,  if  you  went  round  towards 
the  west  you  would  come  to  St.  George's,  and 
if  you  continued  it  to  the  north-east,  again,  you 
would  come  upon  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity College,  and  the  Central  Sick  Asylum, 
which  there  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  then 
at  a  very  short  distance  you  have  St.  Mary's  'I — 
I  was  struck  some  years  ago  on  that  point,  at 
the  time  the  cholera  was  expected, *when  I  was 
consulted,  I  think,  by  Sir  "William  Harcourt, 
then  the  Home  Secretary,  and  others.  In  dealing 
with  cholei'a,  of  course,  the  great  jDoint  is  that  the 
patient  should  be  moved  as  short  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  aentlemen 
who  is  the  present  medical  adviser  of  the  London 
County  Council,  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  we  took 
the  map  of  London,  and  we  (ound  out  that  it  was 
nearly  possible  with  the  public  institutions  that 
no  person  should  be  carried  more  than  half  a  mile, 
there  were  so  many  of  them.  I  take  it  that  if 
your  inquiry  could  cover  this  point,  if  you  had 
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a  map  and  saw  the  different  districts,  how  they 
are  peopled  with  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor,  including  poor  law  asylums  and  the 
existing  hospitals,  and  some  of  the  better  of  the 
special  hospitals,  you  would  see  that  London 
is  extremely  well  provided,  except  in  the  extreme 
outlying  districts  of  the  south  and  the  north  ;  and 
if  you  could  move  one  of  those  two  hospitals  in 
the  Strand,  and  perhaps  make  a  little  alteration 
in  the  district  you  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with,  that  of  Middlesex  and  the  University 
College  Hospitals,  if  one  of  those  could  go  a-way 
elsewhere,  I  think  London  would  be  amply  pro- 
vided ;  because  the  wants  are  not  what  they 
wei'e  before  Gatliorne-Hardy's  Act  came  into 
operation.  The  very  poor  of  London  are  ex- 
tremely well  cared  for;  and  ihe  hospitals 
that  are  built  for  them  are  a  great  deal  better 
planned  than  some  of  the  old  hospitals  which 
you,  my  Lord,  and  I  myself  are  connected 
with. 

3003.  Now,  it  was  suggested  to  us  by  one 
witness,  I  think  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  some  of  these  hos- 
pitals out  into  the  country  ;  but  a  doubt  suggested 
itself  as  to  whether  yow.  would  be  able  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  first-class  attendance  by  medical 
men  at  a  distance  from  London  of,  say,  10  or  12 
miles,  as  you  can  get  near  at  hand  ? — I  remember 
years  ago  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  present 
head  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  suggested  to 
me  that  there  were  certain  operations  with  regard 
to  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  were 
performed  outside  the  London  Hospital.  As  you 
know,  we  have  70'.)  beds  always  occupied  there, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  tiie  more  severe  opera- 
tions, he  suggested  that  the  persons  who  were 
operated  upon  would  have  a  greater  chance  of 
recovery  if  they  were  operated  upon  in  pure  air. 
He  himself  suggested  at  that  time  Souihend  ;  but 
we  secured,  with  his  sanction,  a  site  at  Brighton. 
A  very  liberal  gentleman  put  o,000  /.  into  the 
hands  of  the  committee  (of  which  I  was  chair- 
man) of  the  London  Hospital,  to  acquire  this  site 
in  order  that  operations  might  be  performed  out- 
side London  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
quite  prepared  to  lake  his  share  of  going  down 
to  ])erform  these  operations.  Unfortunately  the 
Brighton  people  took  alarm,  and  the  property, 
some  of  the  Wyndham  property  at  the  top  of  the 
Rock-gardens,  was  rebought  from  me,  and  we 
were  unable  to  carry  that  through.  Butl  should 
take  it  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  some  cases  of  operation  to  have  it 
performed  outside  the  wards  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital ;  I  have  no  experience  of  any  otiier. 

3004.  Even  supposing  that  this  difficulty  of 
getting  surgeons  to  go  down  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  a  distance  of,  say,  10  or  12  miles  from 
Loudon  were  got  over,  Brighton  is  rather  far, 
50  or  60  miles  V — It  is  very  easy  to  set  there. 

300o.  It  would  take  a  surgeon  a  whole  day,  or 
a  large  part  of  a  day,  to  go  there  and  come  back  ? 
— Brighton  is  within  an  hour  and  10  minutes  of 
London. 

3006.  But  supposing  these  hospitals  to  be 
within  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  staff  going  down  would  be  obviated 
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by  having  a  larger  number  on  the  honorary  staff, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3007.  So  that  the  difficulty  of  the  staff  is  not 
an  insuperable  one  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  I 
mean  that  the  whole  present  system  of  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  staff  altogether 
seems  so  peculiar,  that  any  system  which  would 
bring  in  perhaps  some  larger  number,  I  should 
think,  would  be  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
everybody. 

3008.  Then  about  students;  students  would 
have  schools  in  these  hospitals  in  the  country, 
would  they  not? — I  take  it  that  they  wcndd  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  existing  hospitals  in 
London  with  a  school  already  existing. 

3009.  Would  you  liuild  any  general  hospitals 
nowadays  with  500  or  600  beds  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3010.  Or  400  or  500  beds,  without  giving  the 
students  tlie  opportunity  of  going  there  ? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  new  hospital  built 
for  anything  like  that  number,  400  or  500,  in 
future.  We  could  not  help  ourselves  in  the 
Whitechapel-road.  I  happened  to  be  chairman 
when  we  built  the  last  wing,  and  it  was  o.  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  then 
to  have  built  another  hospital  instead  of  increasing 
the  London  Hospital  to  its  present  size. 

3011.  For  what  reason  do  you  say  that  ? — I 
suppose  at  the  present  moment  there  are  700 
patients  Iving  in  that  hospital,  and  in  a  smallish 
area  ;  the  houses  round  are  pretty  well  packed 
with  people  ;  the  whole  district  has  an  excessively 
large  number  to  the  acre  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  people  have  perhaps  quite  the  same  chance 
of  getting  fresh  air  as  they  would  have  if  they 
had  a  much  smaller  nundier  of  beds  in  that 
hospital. 

3012.  If  that  remark  applies  to  the  London 
Hospital,  does  it  not  apply  with  much  greater 
force  to  very  nearly  all  the  other  hospitals  in 
London  ;  because,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you 
have  a  very  large  garden  there  ? — We  have  a 
fairly  large  garden  there.  W^e  have  been 
obliged  to  build  a  good  deal  over  it,  but  now  we 
are  taking  out  the  hospital  actually  to  tlie  Mile 
End-road,  because  we  want  additional  accommo- 
dation ;  but  I  should  take  it  that  your  Lordship 
is  quite  light,  and  that  the  hospitals  which  are 
in  your  mind  would  be  much  better  if  they  had 
more  fresh  air  round  them. 

3013.  Take  Charing  Cross ;  there  is  not  a 
square  inch  of  open  space  there,  1  think? — No; 
Westminster  the  same. 

3014.  And  St.  Mary's  to  a  great  extent?  — 
And  King's  is  the  same. 

3015.  St.  George's  is  in  rather  a  different 
position? — St.  George's  is  a  hospital  per  se,'m 
every  way  ;  a  hospital  for  gentlemen's  servants, 
beautifully  jjlaced  and  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

3016.  Why  do  you  mention  gentlemen's  ser- 
vants ? — I  always  look  upon  St.  George's  as 
being  a  hospital  for  gentlemen's  servants.  Placed 
where  it  is,  it  has  not  a  very  poor  population 
immediately  attached  to  it:  1  think  the  West- 
minster, or  King's,  or  the  London,  or  even  the 
Middlesex  has;  but  with  regard  to  St.  George's, 
I  do  not  know,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  as  a 
fagon  de  purler  than  anything  else,  but  one  has 
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always  looked  upon  that  hospital  as  doing  a 
grand  work,  it  is  true,  but  a  work  among  gentle- 
men's servants. 

3017.  Of  course  a  g-overiior  subscribing;  to  a 
hospital  is  quite  entitled  to  send  anybody  he 
chooses  to  it?^ — In  the  case  of  the  London 
Hospital  he  may  send  him,  but  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily admit  him.  'Ihe  governors,  I  mean,  have 
no  pi'ivileges  at  the  London  Hosjntal,  if  they 
knew  it.  They  are  entitled  to  so  many  letters, 
as  far  as  the  out-patients  are  concerned,  and  a 
person  is  never  admitted  unless  his  case  is  the 
worst  of  those  applying  for  admission. 

3018.  Supposing  a  man  subscribed  to  a  hospital 
3  /.  or  5  1.  a  year,  which  entitles  him  to  be  a 
governor,  do  you  think  it  wrong  that  he  should 
send  his  servants  to  the  hospital  ? — 1  do  not 
think  the  hospitals  were  ever  built  for  that. 

3019.  Is  this  in  your  mind,  that  he  would 
perhaps  send  a  butler  who  was  earning  70  /.  or 
80  /.,  or  it  might  be  90  /.  a  year,  to  the  hospital, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  considered  a  poor  person? 
— I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  people 
with  binck  coats  on  their  backs  are  not  often 
poorer  than  people  without  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  for 
the  staft'  to  admit  a  gentleman's  servant  into  a 
hospital  if  a  poorer  man  were  waiting  for  a  bed. 

3020.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  subscrib- 
ing to  a  hospital  does  entitle  you  to  send  anybody 
to  that  hospital  ? — That  is  what  we  have  come  to 
recognise  at  the  London  Hospital.  We  print  on 
the  ticket  that  it  rests  with  the  staff  whether  the 
patient  will  be  admitted  or  not. 

3021.  Do  you  know  that  at  St.  George's  there 
is  a  very  old  rule  (I  think  it  is  a  rule  of  one  of 
the  ibunders)  that  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  into 
the  hospital  who  is  earning  more  than  10  /.  a 
year  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

3022.  The  object  of  it  being  to  exclude  wealthy 
people's  servants  ?  —I  did  not  know  that  they 
had  the  rule. 

3023.  Then  you  have  some  views,  I  under- 
stand, about  'the  affiliation  of  hospitals  and 
infirmaries?-  Yes;  on  the  principle  on  which  I 
have  already  answered  you,  I  think  that  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  advantage  if,  in  the 
different  districts,  all  the  charities  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  poor  were  amalgamated  together  ;  I 
would  have  them  in  separate  districts,  with  a 
board  formed  from  the  different  hospitals,  and 
also  m  some  way  or  other,  of  course,  taking  care 
that  the  poor,  who  were  the  persons  to  be  relieved, 
were  represented  on  the  board. 

3024.  But  then,  would  it  amount  to  this,  that 
you  would  have  a  board  which  would  answer  to 
what  is  called  the  Bureau  Central  in  Paris  ;  if  a 
person  goes  to  that  Bureau  Central,  they  have  to 
ascertain  by  their  returns  where  there  is  a  vacant 
bed,  and  tliey  send  the  applicants  to  such  vacant 
beds  as  there  are  ;  and  the  individual  hospital 
itself  is  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
Central  ? — That  is  an  excellent  system. 

3025.  You  think  that  would  answer  here? — It 
is  an  excellent  system  ;  there  is  no  delay.  At 
the  present  moment  a  governor  may  give  a  letter; 
if  he  is  interested  in  the  person  he  writes  up  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  a  bed,  and  if  there  is  a  bed 
there  is  not  the  slightest  delay.     So,  with  regard 
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to  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals  in  London  ; 
we  know  at  the  Asylums  Board  office  at  this 
time,  every  hour,  the  number  of  beds  that  are 
vacant,  and  exactly  where  to  send  a  patient.  If 
one  hospital  is  full  the  ambulance  has  to  take  the 
patient  to  another  hospital. 

3026.  Would  there  not  be  a  <lifficulty  in  dis- 
criminating as  to  who  should  go  on  the  charity 
and  who  should  go  on  the  rates? — There  might 
be  some  difficulty,  because  of  course  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  have  to  have  a  say  in 
the  matter,  but  I  should  think  the  difficulty 
might  be  soon  threshed  out. 

3027.  Would  not  that  soon  lead  to  brincring 
in  the  Government  inspector,  or  would  that  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme,  having  a  Govern- 
ment inspector  or  inspectors? — I  have  never 
thought  that  out.  I  shouhf  not  like  off-hand  to 
say  whether  it  is  desirable.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  someone 
responsible  who  would  be  able  to  inspect  all  the 
hospitals,  and  be  able,  by  continually  seeing  any 
abuses  that  might  exist  in  one  hospital,  to 
find  out  whether  they  exist  in  another.  I  think 
the  principle  of  a  Local  Government  Board 
inspector  is  a  very  good  one.  Their  inspectors 
inspect  all  the  different  poor  law  infirmaries, 
and  when  they  find  out  anythinn  very  advan- 
tageous in  one  place  they  tell  it  to  another ;  and 
I  should  think  that  would  alter  the  whole  thing 
with  rciiard  to  hospital  administration. 

3028.  Do  you  think  an  inspector  by  walkiuij,- 
round  a  hospital  would  be  able  to  see  anything 
of  the  interior  economy,  and  could  find  out  its 
weak  points,  or  find  out  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages?— No;  except  that  a  man  whose 
business  in  life  it  is  to  give, his  mind  to  that  sort 
of  work  is  able  to  find  out  abuses  much  more 
easily  than  a  person  wlio  is  simply  confined  to 
one  particular  hospital. 

3029.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  disadvantage  in  such  an  inspection? — It  is 
the  first  time  1  have  been  asked  the  question, 
but  1  should  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  trained  men  to  go 
round  the  hospitals,  and,  so  to  speak,  find  out 
the  good  points  in  one  hospital,  and,  at  all  events, 
mention  them  to  the  committee  of  another 
hospital. 

3030.  Such  a  person  Avould  have  to  be  almost 
what  you  would  call  a  hospital  expert,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes,  he  would  have  to  be  a  first-rate 
man. 

3031.  Now,  would  not  such  a  first-rate  man 
require  paying?  —  I  suppose  he  would,  cer- 
tainly. 

3032.  Unless  it  were  put  on  the  rates,  where 
is  all  the  money  to  come  from? — Suppose  you 
take  it  with  regard  to  the  different  hospitals  of 
London,  if  they  all  paid  a  certain  proportion  it 
might  be  to  their  advantage,  because  they  would 
save  money  very  considerably,  very  often  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  salary,  bj  the  improvements 
he  might  tell  them  of  which  were  carried  out  in 
one  hospital  and  not  carried  out  in  another.  I 
think  the  system  is  too  disjointed  in  London  ; 
we  have  no  unity  of  action  in  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration. The  poor  law  work  in  one 
way,  the  general  hospitals   work  in  another, 
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and  private  individuals,  I  suppose,  work  in  a 
third. 

3033.  In  fact,  is  this  your  opinion  :  that  if  some 
such  scheme  could  be  devised  for  location  with 
a  central  body  to  exercise  a  sort  of  influence 
over  them  or  to  direct  them,  thereby  the  aid 
afforded  to  the  poor  sick  in  London  would  be 
materially  increased  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3034.  I  think  you  rather  take  tlie  view 
which  I  have  always  taken,  that  a  large  dia- 
gram or  map  would  be  exceedingly  valuable, 
showing  all  the  medical  charities  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  on  the  principle  that  the  eye  assists  the 
mind  to  understand  the  whole  subject  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  there  is  such  a  map  existing.  I  think  Dr. 
Shirley  Murphy  has  a  map  of  that  character; 
he  was  a  Local  Government  Board  official,  and 
he  is  now  the  officer  of  the  county  council  ;  but 
there  was  a  map  jirepared  at  the  time  when  we 
expected  the  cholera,  which  showed  all  the  hos- 
pitals nnd  places  in  London  which  were  available 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

3035.  'fhen,  in  regard  to  servants  admitted 
into  St.  George's  flospital,  Ave  have  all  the 
statistics  here  before  us;  and,  so  far  as  these 
statistics  are  reliable,  only  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  all 
the  patients  of  St.  George's  are  of  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  ;  there  are  seven  housekeepers 
returned,  16  ladies'  maids,  56  cooks,  29  butlers, 
37  grooms,  16  footmen,  73  coachmen,  and  53 
general  servants ;  that  makes  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  patients  ;  the  total  is  287  of 
this  domestic  servant  class,  and  the  number  of 
in-patients  treated  was  3,482  ;  that  means  that 
something  like  7  or  8  per  cent,  were  of  the  class 
of  domestic  servants.  With  rciiard  to  the  in- 
spection, 1  daresay  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
this:  I  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  atone 
time  with  regard  to  private  lunatic  asylums,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  county  asylum  at  York  ; 
and  we  found  that  the  medical  inspection  there 
by  the  commissioners  was  of  exceeding  value  in 
every  case ;  that  the  different  institutions  all 
worked  up  to  this  inspection,  and  the  inspector 
had  a  wonderful  knack  of  finding  out  any  weak 
places? — I  agree  with  you;  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
marvellous  how  soon  and  how  readily  a  man  who 
gives  his  mind  to  on^'  particular  thing,  and  with  an 
apparently,  to  us,  merely  superficial  examination, 
is  able  to  see  the  faults  of  any  particular  system  ; 
I  mean  a  man  whose  business  in  life  it  is ;  and  I 
think  itwould  be  of  immense  advantage  to  London 
to  have  some  independent  person  who  could  go 
round  to  the  hospitals  and  jjick  up  the  good 
points  in  one  and  take  them  to  another. 

3036.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  central 
association,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  mind 
that  there  might  be,  or  would  it  meet  your  view 
if  there  were,  some  sort  of  an  association  of  chair- 
men or  delegates  of  the  various  hospitals?—  There 
is  something  of  that  kind  at  the  present  moment  at 
work,  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  carries  out  all 
one  would  wish. 

3037.  There  is,  for  example,  an  association  of 
county  councils,  in  which  Lord  Thring  is  active, 
doing  good  work  ;  there  is  also  a  meeting  of 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  which  I  know  vay- 
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self  has  done  good  work  ;  but  you  would  not 
exactly  see  your  way  to  an  association  of  that 
sort  in  regard  to  hospitals  ?  -  No  ;  I  still  think 
that  the  idea  of  dividing  London  into  different 
districts,  and  in  each  district  taking  in  all  the 
buildings  which  are  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
would  be  better  ;  it  would  not  be  so  big  as  if  you 
had  it  all  over  London,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
of  immense  advantage. 

Chairman. 

3038.  Does  not  what  Lord  Cathcart  suggests 
occur  practically  :  that  the  various  hospitals,  when 
they  want  to  know  what  they  had  better  do  with 
regard  to  the  wages  that  they  have  to  give,  or  any 
matter  of  administration,  write  to  their  friends 
at  the  other  general  hospitals,  and  they  are 
very  ready  to  afford  one  another  advice  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, there  is  a  very  happy  feeling  exist- 
ing among  all  the  hospitals  in  tiiat  way. 

3039.  So  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  co- 
operation as  regards  management  and  administra- 
tion ? — Yes.  It  does  not  quite  convey  to  my 
mind  what  I  am  trying  to  express  :  that  if  you 
could  have  all  the  charities  in  a  district  connected 
together,  you  would  be  able  to  treat  the  poor,  I 
think,  in  a  better  way  than  they  are  now  treated 
with  the  disjointed  manner  in  which  the  charities 
are  at  present  worked. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3040.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  hospital 
clearing-house  system  is  what  you  really  would 
like?  — Yes.  You  may  see  a  patient  now  take 
the  run  of  the  hospitals,  a  person  who  is  able  to 
do  so.  I  daresay  it  would  be  the  same  with 
myself;  if  I  heard  of"  someone  who  had  been 
cured  in  a  different  hospital  from  that  which  1 
had  been  in,  I  should  like  to  take  my  chance  of 
going  there,  ^ou  aet  jiatients  who  are  running 
round  all  over  London  to  the  different  hosjjitals. 

3041.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  Paris  plan  of 
having  a  large  sort  of  co-operative  arrangement 
for  the  purciiase  of  appliances  and  drugs?— No. 

3042.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  institution  in  Pa;ris  where  all  the  hospitals 
were  supplied  from  one  centre  with  those  things  ? 
— The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  is  doin<;  that 
surgical  appliance  work  at  the  present  moment. 

3043.  But  that  is  hardly  a  co-operative  system 
with  a  central  place  to  which  the  various  hospitals 
could  send  and  buy  things  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  cost 
price,  for  example  ? — The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
do  get  the  different  artificial  limbs,  and  what  is 
required,  at  a  very  much  reduced  j)rice  to  the 
general  price. 

3044.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  some 
little  importance,  and  one  to  which  the  answer,  I 
think,  can  be  best  got  from  yourself;  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  division  of  the  people 
of  East  London  and  Hackney.  This  paper  before 
me  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  ;  you  are  acquainted  with  that  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

3045.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Booth?— I 
know  him. 

3046.  Do  you  think  that  a  reliable  paper  that 
we  might  derive  information  from  ? — I  think  he 
took   immense    trouble    with   regard    to  the 
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persons  whom  lie  emj^loyed  to  get  the  informa- 
tion. 

3047.  He  employed  the  school  board  officers 
and  the  relieving  officers,  he  says,  and  also  he 
had  access  to  the  central  statistical  offices,  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

3048.  And  he  has  published  in  ihis  paper  very 
interesting  definitions  with  regard  to  the  "poor," 
and  the  "  very  poor,"  and  probably  those  defini- 
tions are,  as  far  as  you  know,  correct  definitions  ? 
— Yes;  I  should  think  so.  I  think  the  people 
who  are  tlie  very  poorest  in  London  are  not  the 
very  poorest  in  appearance ;  I  mean  the  jieople  who 
are  suffering  most  are  the  respectable  poor  rather 
than  tlie  very  poor. 

3049.  He  defines  poverty  and  Avant  and  dis- 
ti'ess,  and  his  definitions  would  ajjpear  (and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  that  is  your  view) 
to  be  correct  definitions  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3050.  Then  he  says  that  drink  is  the  principal 
cause  of  want  and  distress  in  14  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  he  has  traced  ;  that  is  not  as  a  contributive 
cause,  it  is  as  an  immediate  cause  of  want  and 
distress  in  14  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ;  then  he  says 
the  Wl:itechapel  Jews  are  very  sober  peojile  ? — 
That  is  quite  true. 

3051.  And  that  they  go  down  to  about  4  per 
cent,  of  want  and  distress  caused  by  drink.  I 
mention  the  drunkenness,  because  you  refeired 
to  that  in  your  evidence  before,  and  you  observed 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  drunkenness  in 
East  London  compared  with  what  existed  in 
former  times?  —  Yes;  East  London  is  a  different 
place  from  what  it  was  in  1855,  and  about  that 
time  when  I  first  came  to  East  London ;  there  is 
nothing  like  the  drunkenness  that  there  was. 

3052.  Mr.  Booth  says  in  the  paper  in  question 
that  the  south  side  are  rather  jealous  of  all  that 
has  been  done  for  the  East  End  of  London  ;  that 
on  the  south  ot  London  there  is  distress  and 
want,  and  tliat  they  think  that  more  in  propor- 
tion has  been  done  for  the  East  End  than  for  the 
south  ? — I  should  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Takin"  that  district  stretching  from  New  Cross 
right  away  towards  the  Crystal  i'alace,  I  always 
fancy  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  tne  most 
awful  district  that  a  man  can  possibly  conceive; 
it  wants  everything.  A  great  deal  is  being  done 
at  the  present  moment ;  but  com])aring  the 
poverty  of  East  London  and  that  of  .South  London 
(I  have  no  experience  excepting  what  I  am  told 
in  regard  to  South  London,  thouoh  I  have  o'l'eat 
experience  in  East  London),  I  should  think  the 
poverty  is  infinitely  worse  in  South  London  than 
with  us  in  East  London. 

3053.  And  in  South  London  there  is  great 
deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation  ? — There 
is  none  between  Greenwich  Hosj^ital  and  St. 
Thomas's ;  there  is  that  rrew  little  hospital 
founded  in  memory  of  Dr.  Miller  ;  that  is  the 
only  one. 

3054.  Then  you  would  recommend  any  of  their 
Lordships  desiring  information  with  regard  to 
the  East  End  of  London  to  read  this  paper  of 
Mr,  Booth's?  — Certainly, 

3055.  As  containing  probably  the  most  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  that  could  be  obtained 
anywhere  ? — I  do  know  that,  independently  of  the 
two  sources  of  information  that  you  have  men- 
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tioned,  the  relieving  officer  and  the  school  board 
officer,  he  employed  other  agencies  of  a  most  re- 
liable character.  He  took  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  his  information,  and  as  far  as 
any  statistics  are  con-ect,  those  are  very  re- 
liable, 

3056.  And  also  the  definition  which  he  gives 
of  "poor"  and  "very  poor"  are  correct.' — I 
should  say  so. 

Earl  of  Arrun. 

3057.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand 
you  right,  but  in  the  institution  of  this  central 
body  for  the  management  of  the  affiliatedcharities, 
would  there  be  any  direct  representation  of  each 
of  the  diflferent  charities  on  it  ? — Yes  ;  1  would 
have  each  charity  represented  on  it,  and  I  would 
also  have  the  persons  we  are  dealing  with  repre- 
sented on  it. 

3058.  Then  you  would  have  three  kinds  of 
charities,  supported  on  different  principles, 
managed  by  one  body  ;  the  poor  law  dispen- 
sary, the  provident  dispensary,  and  the  hospital? 
— Yes. 

3059.  AV'ould  not  that  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
friction ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  on  the  business  in  that  way,  where  you  have 
the  three  ditferent  kinds  of  charities  deriving  their 
funds  from  different  sources  ? — I  would  not  inter- 
fere with  their  internal  management  in  any  way, 
but  I  would  have  the  central  body,  which  should 
meet  and  decide  matters,  common  to  all  of  them  : 
and  I  think  that  would  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  of  them. 

3060.  And,  in  your  opinion,  that  could  be  done 
without  interferin";  with  the  internal  manaffe- 
ment  ? — Certainly. 

3061.  Of  course,  you  Isave  one  kind  of  charity 
supported  by  payment  of  contributions,  and 
another  by  payment  from  the  people  to  be  bene- 
fiied,  and  a  tliird  by  the  people  through  the 
rates  ? — I  remember  at  the  time  when  the  ship- 
building trade  left  the  Thames,  and  there  was 
great  distress,  Ave  had  a  committee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  including  clergymen  and  medical 
men,  and  we  worked  very  closely  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  in  regard  to  getting  people 
removed.  It  was  a  time  when  we  had  the  best 
mechanics  in  the  world  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, the  workers  in  wood,  shipwrights ;  and  we 
worked  then  in  conjunction  with  the  I'oor  Law 
for  a  period  extending  over  some  two  or  three 
years,  the  Boor  Law  or  the  JiOcal  Government 
Board  officers,  who  acted  as  inspectors,  and  the 
guardians ;  Ave  Avorked  in  touch  so  as  to  avoid 
overlapping,  and  I  think  that  nothing  but  good 
resulted  from  it. 

Chairmin. 

3062.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  medical  and 
lay  members  of  this  board  working  iit  the  same 
board  ?— Certainly. 

3063.  You  would  prefer  that  to  having  tAvo 
committees,  a  medical  committee  and  a  lay 
committee? — I  think  I  Avould  have  them  all 
together,  and  they  could  subdivide  if  they 
thought  proper.  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage 
that  the  medical  men  and  the  lay  authorities 
should  Avork  conjointly. 

3064.  I  think 
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Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3064.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  nomination 
of  the  staff  of  the  general  hospitals  in  London 
was  conducted  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  ? — I 
do  not  say  in  an  unsatisfectory  manner,  but 
what  was  in  my  mind  when  the  Chairman  asked 
me  the  question  was  this :  I  was  thinking  that 
to-morrow  I  am  asked  to  go  and  elect  an  assistant- 
surgeon  for  the  London  Hospital.  There  are  a 
number  of  the  best  men  in  London  competing 
for  ihis.  On  one  side,  you  may  say,  that  there 
may  be  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
London  Hospital  who  have  been  all  through 
those  offices  and  are  candidates ;  and  on  the 
other  side  there  are  outsiders,  first-rate  men, 
who  also  want  it.  I  am  inundated  with  applica- 
tions from  personal  friends  recommending  this 
o-entleman  or  that  gentleman. 

3065.  By  the  "staff,"  you  mean  the  medical 
staffj  of  course  ? — I  mean  that  there  is  an  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  physician  (I  think  it  is) 
to-morrow,  and  I  happen  to  be  a  very  old  mem- 
ber of  24  years'  standing,  of  the  London  Plospital, 
and  I  am  besieged  at  the  present  moment  on  all 
sides  by  applications  from  these  gentlemen  and 
from  their  personal  friends,  asking  me  to  vote 
for  them.  I  think  that  system  is  a  bad  one.  In 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  care  sixpence 
about  these  men's  future.  Of  course  if  a  man 
gets  to  be  assistant  physician  at  the  London 
Hospital,  it  is  not  all  honorary  ;  it  is  honorary  as 
far  as  that,  but  probably  it  means  his  future 
affluence.  But  I  would  like  some  one  much 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  judge  who  is  the 
best  man  to  look  after  tliese  sick  poor.  I  would 
have  some  difterent  system  of  election. 

3066.  What  system  would  you  suggest  then  ? 
— T  think  I  would  have  a  system  which  would 
brino-  trained  men  to  bear,  who  would  be  able 
to  know  who  the  best  man  was. 

3067.  And  would  you  open  the  door  to  all?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

3068.  Yon  would  not  confine  it  to  those 
belon^iing  to  the  London  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians? — No;  when  I  am  dealing  for 
another  sick  man  I  would  not  think  about  the 
hospital  or  about  any  feeling  in  the  particular 
school;  I  Avould  get  the  best  man  that  I  could. 

3069.  From  anywhere  ? — From  anywhere. 

3070.  Then  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  locate  the  hospitals  out  of  London 
rather  than  have  them  in  the  dense  parts  ?  — I 
think  you  ought  to  have  a  hospital,  as  the  Chair- 
man suggested,  just  out  of  London  affiliated  to 
the  existing  hospitals,  because  the  chances  of 
recovery  for  pati<;nts  would  be  greater  if  the 
operations  were  performed  in  fresh  air  instead  of 
in  the  vitiated  air,  say,  for  instance,  of  East 
London. 

3071.  Then  with  regard  to  those  hospitals,  I 
think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would 
not  have  them  large  hospitals  to  the  extent  of 
containing  400  or  500  beds  ? — No. 

3072.  What  would  be  the  objection,  if  they 
were  in  the  country,  to  that  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  the  objection  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  good  practice  not  being  able  to  get  out 
to  them  ;  but  I  think  a  small  operation  hospital 
outside  London  for  bad  cases,  or  a  hospital  also 
where  cases  could  be  taken  which  could  not  be 
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taken  to  the  ordinary  convalescent  homes  (where 
they  do  not  care  as  a  rule  to  take  patients  who 
want  professional  nursing),  would  be  most 
beneficial  ;  that  description  of  hospital  would  be 
invaluable,  I  think,  outside  London. 

3073.  Plow  Avould  you  draw  the  line? — I 
would  have  it  comparatively  small,  not  more  than 
40  or  50  beds. 

3074.  Would  you  have  these  dotted  all  round 
London  ?  —I  do  not  think  you  want  so  many  of 
them,  but  each  general  hospital  in  London  wants 
something  between  the  convalescent  hospital  and 
the  hospital  in  London. 

3075.  You  would  still  retain  the  London  hos- 
pitals ? — Yes ;  1  hope  if  the  London  hospitals 
are  moved  they  will  be  moved  nearer  or  into  the 
district  where  these  people  are. 

3076.  Then  with  regard  to  the  governors  at 
St.  George's  Hospital,  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  if  they  paid  a  certain  sum  that  entitled 
them  to  send  patients  there  ? — I  think  I  said 
that  as  far  as  the  London  Hospital  is  concerned, 
we  live  by  the  indulgence  of  our  governors. 
About  St.  George's  I  only  know  from  hearsay  ; 
it  is  a  splendid  hospital,  doing  a  magnificent 
work,  but  from  its  position  it  is  not  able  to  do 
the  amount  of  work  among  the  poor  that  the 
Middlesex  or  the  London  Hospital  is. 

3077.  I  have  heard  from  a  governor  of  St. 
George's,  that  on  paying  a  certain  amount  you 
were  then  entitled  to  send  patients  there  ;  that 
you  could  get  a  bed  there.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  cuuld  ensure  getting  that  bed  whenever  you 
chose,  but  that  it  was  within  the  competence  of 
the  medical  officer  at  the  moment  to  admit  the 
patient  or  not?  —  I  quite  follow  the  question.  I 
think  it  is  this  :  that  the  pressure  in  St.  George's 
is  comparatively  slight,  compared  with  the 
pressure  at  some  of  our  hospitals.  The  pressure 
at  the  London  Hosjntal  is  so  immense  that  if  I, 
with  any  influence  I  might  possess,  was  to 
send  a  particular  patient,  1  should  not  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  him  in  if  another 
person  was  waiting  who  was  much  more  ill. 
The  fact  is  we  want  additional  accommodation, 
because  we  are  unable  to  take  persons  in  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  disease  ;  and  when  they 
come  to  us  we  are  obliiied  to  take  them  in 
because  they  are  so  ill  that  we  do  not  dare  to 
refuse  them.  Tlie  difference  between  St.  George's 
and  the  London  Hospital  is  owing  to  no  fault  of 
St.  George's,  but  is  just  simply  the  result,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  where  it  is  placed. 

3078.  Admission  to  St.  George's  is  compara- 
tively easy  ?  — I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think 
it  is,  as  compared  with  the  London  Hospital. 

3079.  Then  with  regard  to  these  inspectors 
that  you  suggest,  what  class  of  persons  would 
you  have  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  I  would 
have  a  highly  trained  medical  man. 

3080.  Of  high  standing,  I  suppose? — Y'es. 

Lord  Thrincj. 

3081.  1  understand  that  your  ideal  hospital 
would  be  this :  a  large  hospital  in  London  for 
receiving  the  cases,  a  small  special  operation 
hospital  in  the  country,  and  then  I  presume  a 
convalescent  hospital  besides  ? — Exacth*. 

3082.  Then  with  respect  to  this  centralisation, 
C  C  4  I  understand 
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I  understand  that  you  are  entirely  in  favour  of  a 
central  body,  consisting  partly  of  nominated 
governors,  and  partly  representative,  partly  lay, 
and  partly  medical,  who  should  have  power  over 
all  the  hospitals  in  London  ? — If  you  divide 
London  into  six  centres  I  would  have  six  dif- 
ferent committees,  so  to  speak,  London  is  so 
big  that  I  do  not  think  if  you  were  to  work  from 
one  centre  you  wovild  ever  get  the  individu- 
ality that  you  would  want. 

3083.  You  would  have  six  such  centres  ? — I 
would  have  six  ;  I  would  take  the  same  number 
as  we  have  at  the  Asylums  Board  for  dealing 
with  mfectious  diseases. 

3084.  Whatever  number  you  have  for  the 
centralization,  do  you  intend  to  give  them  power 
or  only  make  them  an  advising  body,  because 
that  makes  all  the  difference  ? — I  would  not 
take  away  from  the  management  of  the  existing 
institutions  one  iota  of  their  present  power,  but 
I  would  have  these  gentlemen  meet  together,  and 
powers  should  be  given  to  them  certainly  with 
regard  to  the  recommendation  of  patients. 

3085.  Do  I  understandyou  tosay  that  you  would 
give  the  central  body,  as  I  will  call  it,  I  mean 
the  board  you  have  spoken  of,  power  (T  say 
"power"  advisedly)  to  recommend  patients, 
although  the  individual  hospital  did  not  wish  to 
receive  those  patients? — 1  would  certainly  give 
the  central  body  this  power,  that  any  person  who 
wished  to  go  to  a  hospital  should  be  able  to  apply 
there  instead  of  to  the  existing  hospitals. 

3086.  I  want  to  know  whether  vou  would  give 
a  central  body,  however  chosen,  power  to  over- 
rule the  discretion  of  the  individual  hospital  in 
the  reception  of  patients.  I  am  not  offering  any 
opinion  upon  that  ;  I  wimt  to  know  what  your 
opinion  is? — I  do  not  want  in  the  least  to  fence 
"with  your  question  for  one  moment,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that ;  but  I  will  go  back  to  what  I  said 
before,  that  I  do  not  think  I  would  interfere  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  hospitals,  but  I 
think  I  would  give  this  body  power  to  recom- 
mend, and  let  every  person  in  their  district  know 
that  by  applying  to  this  place  they  could  get 
immediate  treatment  for  the  disease  that  they 
fuffered  from,  cither  if  they  were  paying 
patients  in  a  paying  hospital,  or  if  they  were 
pauper  patients,  they  would  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  relieving  officer,  or  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  patients,  they  should  be  put  in  the 
general  hospital. 

3087.  Then  I  do  not  misrepresent  you  when  I 
say  that  your  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  a 
central  body  having  power  to  distribute  patients 
amongst  the  general  hospitals? — Yes,  1  do  not 
think  you  woidd  be  very  far  wrong.  Only,  as 
you  talked  about  the  component  parts  of  this 
committee  as  being  persons  who  represented  the 
different  charities,  1  would  add  that  there  should 
be  distinctly  a  representation  from  the  persons 
who  go  to  the  hospitals. 

3088.  Do  you  mean  from  the  poor? — Yes,  from 
those  persons  who  use  the  hospital. 

3089.  In  other  words,  from  the  poor?— Yes 

3090.  I  will  not  go  into  the  difficulty  of  elec- 
tion, but  your  general  opinion  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  central  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  poor,  representatives  of  the  hospitals  both 
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on  the  medical  and  the  lay  sides  of  the  hospitals, 
and  some  Government  representation,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  distributing  the  patients  in  the 
several  hospitals ;  that  would  not  be  an  unfair 
summary  of  your  views,  would  it? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  would  not  go  beyond  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  say  that  while  they  should 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  control  of  the  in- 
dividual hospital,  they  should  hav  e  certain  rights 
with  regard  to  the  hospital. 

3091.  Then  taking  that  statement,  do  not  you 
think  that  any  centralizing  poAver  of  that  sort 
has  a  corresponding  paralysing  power  upon  every 
individual  hospital  ?-— No.  1  think  that  the 
gentlemen  very  often  who  are  managing  the  hos- 
pital take  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  it;  but 
many  of  them  are  not  very  well  suited  lor  hospital 
work  ;  they  are  men  in  business,  men  very  much 
occupied,  who  only  give  a  minimum  of  time  to 
come  there.  I  think  you  would  take  your  body 
from  a  larger  clientele. 

3092.  Do  you  think  you  and  I,  for  instance, 
sitting  as  governors  of  the  London  Hospital, 
would  be  equally  free,  or  could  give  equally  free 
decisions  if  we  could  be  overruled  at  any  moment 
in  the  most  important  function  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fiatients  by  a  central  body  ? — I  think 
I  can  answer  for  myself.  1  have  so  long  worked 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  have 
never  found  thom  to  interfere  in  any  matter 
where  they  thought  one's  own  knowledge  was 
better,  that  I  do  not  think  the  central  body 
would  interfere  in  a  manner  which  would  cause 
friction  and  trouble. 

3093.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  a  central  interference  has  a  great 
tendencv  to  paralyse  individual  exertion  and  cause 
friction  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so  in  this  case. 

3094.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  inspection,  do 
I  undei'c-tand  that  you  would  wish  a  government 
inspector  to  go  through  the  hospitals? — No;  I 
wish  a  gentleman  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee I  have  spoken  of,  who  should  be  selected 
for  his  great  knowledge  of  hospital  work,  who 
should  be  a  medical  man,  I  think,  from  preference, 
::nd  who  should  be  able  to  go,  not  simply  into  any 
one  district,  but  all  over  the  different  districts  ( I 
am  supposing  that  there  were  several  of  them), 
and  shuuld  be  able  to  pick  out  the  j^rinciples 
which  might  be  found  advantageous  in  one 
hospital,  and  which  were  not  worked  in 
auothei . 

3095.  Then  these  men,  these  inspectors,  would 
be  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  of  the  central  body? — 
They  would  be  its  eyes  in  respect  of  the  good 
they  had  found  out  in  London. 

3096.  True,  but  they  would  report  to  the 
central  body  ? — Yes. 

3097.  Then,  supposing  that  they  reported 
against  a  particular  system,  or  mentioned  a  fault 
in  any  particular  hospital,  would  you  give  the 
general  body  the  power  to  correct  those  defects? 
— I  think  I  would  only  give  the  power  of  repre- 
sentation. If  anything  were  represented  as 
wrong,  no  one  would  be  more  anxious  than  the 
committee  of  the  hospital  themselves  to  \)ut  it 
right. 

3098.  One  word  with  respect  to  the  colleges. 
As  I  understand  you,  you  would  advocate  (and 

there 
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there  I  think  we  should  agree)  the  view  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  medical  students  if  they  were 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  control 
and  discipline  in  a  college  or  colleges? — Yes, 
certainly  ;  I  think  that  the  present  system  of 
medical  students  being  pitchforked  into  the  same 
hospital  for  education  and  for  clinical  practice  is 
not  always  to  the  good. 

3099.  And  you  would  advocate  their  being 
placed  under  the  same  description  of  control  as 
those  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? 
—Yes. 

3100.  Then  I  presume  Avith  regard  to  the 
clinical  instruction,  arrangements  could  be  made 
between  this  college  or  these  colleges,  and  the 
different  hospitals  for  the  distribii*^inn  of  the 
students,  for  the  puri)0ses  of  clinical  instruction, 
amongst  them? — Yes,  of  every  kind ;  so  that  a 
student  on  leaving  the  hospital  should  have  had 
his  turn  at  everything  he  ought  to  know  before 
going  to  the  village  in  the  country. 

3101.  He  should  be  morally  controlled  by  his 
college  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Cliffoi  d  (if  Cliudleiyh. 

3102.  Is  the  present  location  of  hospitals  in 
London  an  entirely  I'ortuitous  one,  or  have  they 
been  placed  where  they  are  for  any  reason, 
sanitary  or  otherwise? — I  should  think  it  is  en- 
tirely fortuitous ;  because  most  of  the  hospitals 
have  been  built  for  many  years,  and  since  they 
were  built  the  population  has  left  the  centres 
and  come  into  the  suburbs  to  some  extent. 

3103.  Do  you  think  that  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  moving  any  of  them,  setting  aside 
the  financial  question,  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  about  it.  Of  course,  to  move  a  hospital 
is  an  operation  which  involves  serious  financial 
considerations;  but  supposing  that  those  financial 
difficulties  were  smoothed  away,  would  there  be 
any  very  great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
and  establishment  of  a  hospital,  to  its  being 
removed  to  another  part  of  London  ? — I  should 
think  the  hospital  staff  would  not  like  it  at  all ; 
because  my  idea  would  be  to  take  the  hospitals 
to  the  suburbs  of  London,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  much  farther  for  the  staff"  to  go.  At 
the  present  moment  at  King's  College,  one  of 
our  great  schools,  it  is  quite  possible  tor  a  man 
to  drive  down  from  Grrosvenor-square  and  the 
neighbourhood  where  doctors  live  in  a  short  time  ; 
if  he  had  to  go  into  the  suburb  it  would  be 
a  difficulty  ;  there  would  be  an  objection  to  moving 
the  hospitals  on  that  ground. 

3104.  Would  not  that  rather  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  jjresent  position  of  the  hospitals  has  not 
been  entirely  fortuitous,  but  that  in  some  mea- 
sure it  is  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  medical 
men? — I  think  it  was  because  the  population 
were  settled  in  those  districts  ;  the  other  dis- 
tricts did  not  exist.  The  district  I  have  in  my 
mind  that  wants  a  hospital  tremendously  is  the 
south  side  of  London  ;  the  district  beyond  New 
Cross.  When  going  along  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
Avay  you  get  towards  Deptford,  if  you  tui'n  your 
eyes  towards  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  see  an 
enormous  population  there  which  wants  a  hospital. 
And  the  same  thing  in  the  north-east  of  London; 
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there  is  an  immense  Avant  ;  but  there  were  no 
houses  there  a  few  j'ears  ago. 

3105.  But  the  present  position  of  the  hospitals 
is  more  c  -nvenient  to  the  medical  profession  than 
the  distribution  you  propose  ? — Undoubtedly 
more  convenient  for  the  staff. 

Lord  iMmington. 

3106.  Supposing  that  the  inspector  you  recom- 
mend were  to  make  some  representation  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  defect  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  management,  and  would  it  not  be  very  likely 
that  that  hospital  Avould  suffer  a  diminution  of 
funds  in  consequence,  that  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  occur,  and  that  that  hospital  would 
strongly  object  ? — I  do  not  mean  it  rather  so 
much  perhaps  in  that  Avay  as  in  sanitary  matters. 
I  daresay  you  are  right,  that  it  would  damage  the 
hospital  if  the  public  thought  it  had  been  reported 
against ;  but  that  would  not  come  to  public 
notice  ;  it  would  be  told  to  the  committee  of  the 
hospital,  who,  of  course,  would  put  it  in  order. 
For  instance,  1  have  been  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Hosjiital  Sunday  Fund  since  its  beginning, 
and  Ave  know  at  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  all 
the  details  about  the  different  hospitals  as  to  their 
expenses  ;  and  when  Ave  think  something  is  not 
going  right  at  a  particular  hospital,  Ave  send  to 
the  representative  bodies  and  ask  them  to  come 
and  see  us  before  Ave  recommend  a  grant  for  that 
hospital  ;  and  we  never  find,  or  hardly  ever  find, 
that  they  object  to  come  and  see  us  and  give  their 
reasons  why  this,  that,  and  the  other  are  not  per- 
haps as  they  themselves  wish. 

3107.  If  they  refused  to  conform  to  your  advice 
you  Avould  stop  the  grant  ? — Then  the  distribution 
committee  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  would 
report  to  the  council  that  they  had  not  come,  and 
the  public  must  then  lake  their  own  course. 

3108.  With  regard  to  this  central  body,  what 
kind  of  steps  could  they  take  ? — My  impression 
of  the  working  of  the  hospitals,  except  those 
estal)lished  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  doctor 
getting  into  practice,  is  this;  I  think  the  hospital 
committees  are  most  anxious  to  be  told  of  any- 
thing. The  Chairman  has  said  that  the  hospitals 
always  send  to  each  other  for  information  that 
they  want  on  any  particular  point.  Tnere  is 
perfect  good  feeling  between  them  in  that  way  ; 
and  my  experience  of  hospital  management  is  that 
they  are  only  too  anxious  to  be  told  of  any  im- 
pi'ovement,  and  to  adopt  it,  or  of  any  fault,  and 
to  rectify  it. 

3109.  When  you  were  last  here  you  strongly 
recommended  provident  dispensaries,  or  dispen- 
saries being  started?  —  Yes. 

3110.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  system 
at  Edinburgh  ?  —  No  ;  I  have  heard  of  it.  1  wish 
very  much  I  had  had  the  time  to  go  there.  I 
do  not  want  to  repeat  Avhat  I  said  before,  but  I 
look  upon  the  provident  dispensary  system  as  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day  with  regard 
to  the  London  poor. 

3111.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  no  out-patients 
practically? — And  there  is  no  necessity  in  Lon- 
don for  the  big  out-patient  departments  that  exist, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  pi'oductive  of  tlie 
greatest  possible  amount  of  mischief  at  the 
present  moment.  Poor  people  are  perfectly 
Avilling  to  pay  according  to  their  means  if  you 
give  them  the  opportunity. 

D  D  3112.  And 
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.3112.  And  also  with  reference  to  medical 
students,  they  are  not  allowed  to  practise  in 
hospitals  in  Edinburgh  until  they  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  having  attended  at  the  dispensary  for 
such  and  such  a  period  ? — I  am  very  t^lad  to  hear 
of  it. 

Lord  ArcJibisItop  of  Cantcrhuri;. 

3113.  Supposing  the  i-ix  boards  of  which  you 
have  spoken  were  in  existence,  how  would  the 
poor  sick  persons  proceed  from  the  time  they  got 
ill  until  they  got  into  the  hospital  ? — I  take  it 
they  would  go  to  the  central  otBce,  an  ordinary 
poor  person  or  labourer  I  mean  ;  I  do  not  mean 
an  accident  or  a  case  for  immediate  treatment ; 
those  cases  would  always  go  at  once  to  a  hospital 
without  Avaiting  for  any  advice  ;  hut  in  the  ordin- 
ary case  of  a  woman  suffering  from  some  women's 
trouble,  some  medical  case,  she  would  come  to  the 
central  board  or  central  office  :  she  would  say: 
"  I  have  been  treated  as  long  as  I  can  afford  it,  I 
have  no  more  money,  I  am  very  suffering,  can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  probably  be  taken  in 
at  once  ? "  The  central  body  would  know  at 
once  where  there  was  a  vacant  bed,  and  she 
could  be  sent  there  ;  and  it  would'  rest  with  the 
hospital  authorities  whether  she  should  be  treated 
indoors  or  out  of  doors,  but  there  would  be  no 
delay,  no  waiting  for  a  governor's  letter. 

3114.  But  people  do  get  admitted  now,  almost 
mainly,  without  a  governor's  letter;  governo'-'s 
letters  seem  to  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
entire  number  of  admissions  ?  —  That  is  so  as  far 
as  the  London  Hospital  is  concerned  ;  governors' 
letters  have  very  little  force  there. 

3115.  There  is  no  delay  really  in  getting 
governors'  letters  for  admission  ; — No,  you  may 
get  a  governor's  letter  without  much  difficulty  ; 
but  if  one  hospital  is  very  full  so  that  it  cannot 
take  the  patient  in,  if  it  is  not  in  touch  with 
another  hospital,  it  cannot  send  the  patient  there. 
For  instance,  the  London  Hospital  could  not 
say,  "  You  go  to  St  Bartholomew's  and  they  will 
take  you  in";  v/hereas,  if  the  central  office  knew 
where  there  were  vacant  beds,  it  could  send  the 
patient  to  that  hospital. 

3116.  The  sick  person,  then,  is  to  go  to  the 
central  office  ? — Or  his  friends. 

3117.  And  ask,  "  Where  ain  I  to  go ?."  Would 
that  be  an  office  always  open  ? — Always. 

3118.  The  board  always  sitting?  —  There 
would  be  an  officer  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  board. 

3119.  And  this  officer  would  have  the  power 
of  sending  the  patient  to  a  hospital;  not  the 
board  ? — The  board  would  give  directions  to 
this  officer,  I  take  it. 

3120.  That  v/ould  really  come  to  this  one 
officer,  admitting  patients  to  all  the  hospitals  in 
that  district  ? — He  would  not  admit  them,  but 
simply  give  the  order ;  in  your  Grace's  own 
neighbourhood  he  woidd  say,  "  The  Westminster 
Hospital  is  full ;  it  is  no  use  my  sending  you. 
there,  t/Ut  I  will  give  you  an  order  for  St. 
Thomas's,  and  you  can  go  there  at  once." 

3121.  You  would  quite  destroy  the  choice 
which  the  poor  now  have  ? — I  think  the  choice 
which  the  poor  now  have  is  used  vexatiously  to 
a  certain  extent.    1  know  that  poor  people  will 


Lord  Arclibiskop  of  Canterhunj — continued, 
pass  the  Loudon  Hospital  and  go  up  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, simply  because  they  have  liad  an 
aunt,  or. a  cousin,  or  someone  known  to  them, 
treated  there. 

3122.  Then  you  mentioned  that  the  poor 
would  be  willing  to  pay.  We  liave  had  it'oefore 
us  in  evidence  that  the  savings  of  the  poor  are 
not  best  spent  in  providing  themselves  with 
medical  attendance  ;  that  the  savings  of  the 
poor  man  must  go  to  maintaining  his  cliildren 
and  wife  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  workhouse 
during  the  long  illness  which  he  possibly  has  in 
the  hospital ;  that  he  might  be  willing  to  pay, 
but  it  is  almost  the  ruin  of  his  family  if  he  does  I 
— 1  do  not  know  who  has  told  you  that,  but  I 
venture  to  think  he  cannot  have  much  real 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  poor  at  the 
present  time.  A  poor  man  or  poor  won)an  is 
perfectly  willing  to  pay,  provided  you  put  facili- 
ties in  their  power  of  paying  weekly  towards 
their  sickness  which  they  know  must  come  when 
they  feel  that  they  will  get  that  relief  at  once 
and  with.out  any  further  charge.  For  instance, 
a  system  which  I  detailed  here  the  other  day,  as 
adopted  at  the  Metropolitan  Plospital,  which  is 
only  in  its  infancy  and  might  be  improved  in  a 
variety  of  wavs,  is  that  a  jjoor  man  living  within 
a  mile  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  (^which 
adjoins  the  Haggerston  Station  on  the  iXorth 
London  Railway)  by  the  payment  of  a  penny  a 
head,  or  6  d.  for  the  whole  family  per  week,  paid 
regularly,  in  health  and  sickness,  can  at  nee  get 
n:iedical  relief  when  he  is  ill,  or  any  of  his  family 
are  ill.  Then  the  pressure  is  not  heavy  for 
him  ;  it  is  an  instirance  against  it,  and  he  feels 
that  he  gets  relief  at  once  and  in  a  form  which  is 
convenient  for  him. 

3123.  But  you  would  not  compel  everyone  to 
insure,  would  you,  or  wotild  you  exclude  those 
who  had  not  insured? — I  would  not  refuse  any- 
body whose  illness  was  grave,  or  who  had  broken 
his  leg  and  wanted  immediate  relief. 

3124.  Would  there  not  he  a  large  number  of 
persons  always  who  wanted  medical  relief  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  not  insured? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  so  if  it  were  properly 
worked.  A  real  dispensary  system  has  not 
been  tried  in  London  to  any  extent  (I  am  not 
talking  of  the  miserable  doctors'  shops),  because 
no  dispensary  can  exist  as  long  as  your  present 
system  of  out-patient  relief  goes  on;  no  one 
Avould  dream  of  going  to  a  dispensary  while  he 
covdd  get  relief  for  nothing  from  some  of  the  first 
men  in  London  in  hospitals.  You  have  never 
given  the  dispensary  system  a  chance  of  existing, 

3125.  May  I  ask  you  what  the  inspector  would 
report  to  the  central  board  ujion  ? — There  is  a 
mass  of  detiiil  work  in  regard  to  the  inside 
economy  of  a  hosjaital,  "which  may  be  carried  on 
excellently  in  some  cases,  and  very  badly  in 
other  cases,  For  instance,  Lord  Sandhurst  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  carefully  into  St.  Bartholomew's  or 
Guy's,  and  finding  out  points  which  may  be  much 
better  in  those  hospitals  than  in  the  Middlesex;  ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  introducing 
improvenients  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  or  Guy's. 

3126.  Would 
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3126.  Would  you  not  want  some  system  also 
to  keep  these  boards  in  touch  with  eacli  other? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  if  some 
system  could  be  adopted  for  London,  by  which  a 
certain  number  should  go  out  of  office  every 
jear,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  and  be  replaced 
by  others  from  the  whole  •f  London.  1  think 
you  would  find  a  great  emulation  to  belong  to  a 
strong  board  of  that  kind,  which  while  _  not 
interfering  with  the  actual  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  lio^pitals,  or  the  general  hospitals,  could 
at  the  same  time  take  an  interest  in  charitable 
work  among  the  sick  poor. 

3127.  Tlicn  the  boards  are  not  to  direct  the 
managers  of  hospitals  to  make  changes  at  all  ? — 
jN"o,  tliey  would  advise  them. 

3128.  Their  work  then  is  only  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them  ;  but  I  thought  you 
said  tlrU  there  is  no  need  for  such  pressure, 
because  they  would  do  it  at  once  willinjjly  ? — 
They  are  most  ready  if  only  they  know  it,  but 
unfortunately  they  do  not  know  because  they 
are  not  in  touch  with  each  other.  For  instance, 
I  dare  sav,  St.  Tiiomas's  knows  very  little  of  what 
goes  on  "at  the  Westminster,  and  there  may  be 
matters  at  the  Westminster  infinitely  better 
managed  than  at  St.  Thomas's. 

3129.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  abundant 
communication  now,  and  you  think  tliat  the 
communication  would  be  very  much  increased  by 
having  a  central  body  which  would  receive  re- 
ports and  advise,  but  not  direct? — I  think  nothing 
but  good  would  result  from  a  body  having  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  the  different 
medical  authorities  in  a  particular  district. 

Lord  Saj/e  mid  Selc. 

3130.  Do  you  intend  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  control  as  well  as  an  inspector  appointed  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  what  you  call  a  body  of 
control,  which  would  be  simply  a  bcdy  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  different  charities  in  the 
particular  distric,  should  appoint  some  one  or 
two,  or  that  the  whole  of  these  different  districts 
of  London  should  appoint  some  one  or  two  who 
should  continually  be  moving  about  so  as  to  see 
the  improvements  in  any  particular  charity  and 
o-et  them  effected  in  another. 

3131.  Do  not  yv)n  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Government  to  appoint  hos])ital  commis- 
sioners, such  as  tlie  Lunacy  Commissioners,  two 
■or  three  commissioners  who  would  visit  quarterly 
every  hospital  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  do  the  asylums?— I  think  I 
would  sooner  they  Avere  appointed  by  the  persons 
who  were  wishing  to  benefit  the  poor;  I  would 
s  loner  have  them  apj)ointed  by  the  different 
boards  than  I  would,  have  them  appointed  by  the 
Government,  though  the  Government  might  have 
some  voice  in  the  matter  on  account  of  the  Poor 
La.w  w6rk  which  would  be  included. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3132.  You  gave  (at  No.  1852)  the  scale  of 
subscription  when  you  g:ive  evidence  before  ; 
that  1  believe  was  Avith  reference  to  the  subscrip- 
tion to  your  own  dispensary,  was  it  nol,  the 
jNIetropolitan  Hospital  ? — Yes. 
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3133.  iVow  do  you  propose  in  the  scheme  which 
you  have  been  describino;  now,  there  should  be 
one  large  Provident  Society  for  London  ? — No  ; 
what  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  every  hospital 
should  have  afiiliated  to  it  a  certain  number  of 
dispensaries.  I  would  say,  for  instance,  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  "  Take  a  radius  round  you 
of  half  a  mile,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  a 
mile,'' and  everybody  in  that  district  should  look 
to  ihat  hospital  as  the  consulting  physician  for 
them  in  serious  illness;  but  that  there  should  be 
dispensui  ies  in  that  district  where  any  person  who 
was  ill  should  be  able  to  go  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  and  be  treated.  If  it  were  only  an 
ordinary  case  they  would  get  the  treatment  there, 
but  if  they  were  seriously  ill  they  should  be  able 
to  fjo  at  once  to  the  hospital  without  any  gover- 
nor's letter,  simply  on  account  of  their  having  paid 
weekly  in  iiealth  and  sickness  as  an  insurance 
for  relief  when  ill. 

3134.  And  that  each  should  have  its  own 
financial  scheme  ;  not  one  large  financial  scheme 
for  a  society  in  connection  witli  the  various  hos- 
pitals in  London? — I  think  it  would  work  better 
if  the  hospital  itself  was  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensaries around  it,  and  let  the  radius  stop  there. 

3135.  And  that  would  be  large  enough  you 
think,  financially,  to  secure  sound  financial  results? 
— I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  money  you  would 
ever  get  from  the  poor  people  would  ever  put  the 
hospitals  in  a  sound  financial  state  ;  but  I  think 
the  public  are  always  anxious  to  help  the  poor  if 
they  see  that  they  help  themselves. 

3136.  I  thought  last  time,  you  said  that  if  you 
got  the  number  of  members  you  expected  for 
your  hospital,  it  wonld  put  your  hospital  on  a 
sound  financial  basis;  if  you  got  50,000  lives? — 
If  we  got  10,000/.  a  year  itwouldnotbe  sufficient 
of  itself  to  carry  on  the  hospital,  but  it  would  put 
the  hospital,  Avith  the  money  Avhich  naturally 
flowed  in,  in  a  very  comfortable  position, 

3137.  And  you  think  that  the  same  system 
could  be  applied  to  the  various  districts  in  Lon- 
don ? — I  think  so. 

3138.  And  would  you  propose  the  same  scale 
of  sub.scription  as  you  proposed  in  your  previous 
answer? — Yes,  I  think  so;  I  would  make  it  as 
low  as  I  could;  and  so  as  not  to  injure  the  medi- 
cal ]n-actitioners  I  would  put  a  fixed  rate  of  pay 
within  which  onl}-  we  should  take  the  peoj^le.  I 
mean  that  if  their  rate  of  wages  was  over  25  s.  a 
week  for  a  single  man,  or,  whatever  the  figures 
are  over  a  certain  rate  of  payment,  I  will  say, 
they  should  go  to  their  own  medical  practitioner. 

3139.  Do  you  know  any  examples  of  success- 
ful provident  hospitals  or  dispensaries  on  a  large 
S3ale  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country  out  of 
Lond(m  ? — No,  there  is  one  I  heard  of  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  factory  town;  I  could  not  tell  you 
where  it  is ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any,  because 
you  see  we  have  got  into  that  system  of  giving, 
which  I  do  not  think  the  people  ask  for.  I  think 
they  Avould  far  sooner  feel  thai  tliey  were  paying 
a  certain  amount  according  to  their  incomes. 

3140.  You  have  never  gone  into  the  way  in 
which  it  is  worked  in  country  districts  or  large 
towns  in  the  country  ?  —  No.  While  we  are  very 
anxious  for  the  poor,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
ruin  the  medical  men  ;  and  I  think,  that  a  certain 
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wage  ought  to  be  arrived  at.  It  would  have  to 
be  thought  over  very  carefully,  beyond  which  we 
ouglit  not  to  take  people  into  our  charity  ;  but 
that  is  only  in  the  interests  of  the  medical  men. 

Chairm'm. 

3111.  Du  you  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the 
organisation  which  would  be  by  private  en- 
deavour, or  by  (Government? — Infinitely  that  by 
private  endeavour.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistalve 
to  make  people  depend  upon  the  Government. 

3142.  At  the  London  Hospital,  have  you  a 
residential  college  for  students  ?— No,  we  have 
not  a  residential  college  in  the  way  you  mean,  not 
like  that  which  you  have  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  for  instance.  We  keep  a  list  of  proper 
places  for  the  young  men  to  live  in,  houses  that 
we  can  recommend ;  and  we  have  a  splendid 
college  where  they  can  have  all  their  food,  a 
club  house  and  evei-ything  of  that  kind,  but  not 
sleeping  accommodation. 

3143.  Do  you  think  there  are  advantages  in 
having  a  residential  college  for  them  to  sleep  in, 
to  be  under  the  eye  of  the  Dean? — I  think 
certainly. 

3144.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  so  much  the 
case,  (hat  it  is  worth  Avdiile  for  the  hospitals  to 
make  sacrifices,  and  pay  any  loss  that  there 
might  be  on  such  a  college  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital. 

3145.  And  of  the  young  men? — And  of  the 
young  men. 

3146.  Have  you  a  system  of  reading  at  the 
London  Hospitals,  ladies  who  come  to  read  ? — 
We  have  a  number  of  ladies  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  hospital,  and  who  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
always  provided  that  it  does  not  interfere  of 
course,  either  with  the  treatment  of  the  patient, 
or  the  work  of  the  chaplain. 

3147.  And  do  you  find  that  they  are  a  i^ood 
channel  for  obtainmg  complaints  from  patients 
supposing  they  were  made  ? — No.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  truth  with 
regard  to  complaints  of  patients  who  are  in  hos- 
pitals. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  it 
unkindly  but  I  think  they  imagine  things  and 
exasstii'ate  difiiculties. 

3148.  But  still  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such 
complaints,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be 
brought  to  light  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  now 
that  with  the  present  class  of  nurses  we  have  in 
hospitals,  any  real  complaint  is  n)ade  without 
being  remedied.  I  mean  that  the  nurses  in  the 
hospitals  are  so  essentially  different  from  what 
they  were  some  years  ago. 

3149.  You  suggested  a  short  time  ago,  in 
answer  to  a  noble  Lord,  that  you  would  build  a 
certain  number  of  small  hospitals  with  40  or  50 
beds  ;  would  not  that  lead  to  tremendous  extrava- 
gance and  expense  ? — I  would  certainly  suggest 
if  it  were  possible  that  a  certain  number  of 
small  hospitals  should  be  built  outside  London, 
within  easy  access  for  the  staff,  for  operations  to 
be  performed,  when  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  life  than  in  the  existing  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  some  of  our  London  Hospitals. 

3150.  One  of  the  faults  found  with  the  present 
special  hospitals  is  that  they  have  a  very  small 
number  of  beds,  and  that  therefore  the  cost  per 
bed  for  administration  is  very  great  ? — I  would 
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make  this  hospital  in  the  country  part  of  the 
General    Hospital   in    London;  it    should  be 
vvorked  from  the  General  Hospital  in  London,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  fxed  expenses. 

3151.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  have 
three  different  classes  of  patients  at  pavino- 
Hospitals, — first,  second,  and  third  clajs,— one 
cheap,  the  other  a  little  more  expensive,  and  the 
third  class  luxurious  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  not  be  worked ;  I  have  never  thouo-ht 
it  out  very  much,  but  1  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  done.  1  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to 
do  it  in  a  general  hospital  for  the  sake  of 
making  money  out  of  it  when  there  are  poor 
people  waiting  to  come  in  ;  I  do  not  think  you 
have  a  right  to  take  away  a  bed  for  a  payino- 
patient  in  a  hospital  if  there  is  a  poor  person 
more  ill  waiting  to  go  into  it ;  but  if  there  was 
plenty  of  accommodation  I  should  think  it  would 
be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  tradesmen  and 
thers  to  be  able  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  the  same  as  they  do  at  Liverpool  and  at 
the  infectious  hospitals. 

3152.  You  are  on  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund? 
— -Yes, 

3153.  You  are,  in  a  certain  measure,  endea- 
vouring there  to  bring  about  a  similarity  in  the 
accounts  of  all  hospitals? — We  take  the  accounts 
of  the  hospitals  as  presented  to  us,  and  we  work 
from  that  on  a  basis  of  our  own ;  and  on  the 
basis  that  we  make  we  recommend  the  grant,  not 
on  the  figures  they  give  us  but  on  the  system  on 
which  we  work  out  the  accounts. 

3154.  Therefore  you  are  performing  one  of 
the  earliest  functions  of  this  central  body  that  we 
have  been  talking  of? — I  think  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  has  done  enormous  good  in  London 
with  regard  to  looking  into  the  accounts.  You 
see  every  hospital  or  dispensary  has  to  furnish  us 
with  their  accounts  for  three  years  previously, 
and  we  then  thresh  out  those  accounts  under 
different  heads,  the  administrative,  the  cost  of 
patients,  and  the  cost  of  secretai-y,  ;.ud  of  the 
work  generally  ;  and  we  are  ai)le  to  see  ihe  ratio 
of  expenditure  of  each  of  those  hospitals.  We 
will  say,  for  instance,  that  at  a  hospital  like  the 
Middlesex,  4  or  5  per  cent,  may  be  the  cost 
fur  the  administration  of  it,  for  the  clerical  work 
we  find  in  another  hospital,  perhaps  it  is  30  per 
cent.  ;  and  then,  by  representing  this,  and  by  its 
being  known  that  we  do  this,  it  makes  a  wonder- 
ful difl^erence  I  think  to  the  hospitals.  We  find 
that  as  a  result  hospitals  have  been  very  careful 
about  their  expenditure. 

3155.  1  do  nut  think  we  need  pursue  that  sub- 
ject, because  we  had  it  all  from  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  ?— You  could  not  have  it  from  any 
one  better  able  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

3156.  Of  course  ;  as  one  has  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  special  hospitals,  what  struck  me  as  re- 
markable is,  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
160  hospitals  that  applied  to  you  for  a  grant, 
only  two  Avere  definitely  refused  ? — That  is  so  ; 
but  tiiere  have  been  several  others  to  whom  we 
have  made  representations,  whom  we  have  seen, 
and  who  have  put  their  house  in  order.  Then, 
for  instance,  a  small  hospital  may  have  a  seci-e- 
tary  who  has  been  the  secretary  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  who  is  pensioned  oflf,  and  as  lo'  g  as 
he  lives  that  pension  is  a  heavy  tax. 

3157.  You 
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Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3157.  You  contribute  these  grants  from  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  in  certain  proportions  ? 
— According  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do. 

3158.  For  instance,  though  you  actually 
refused,  to  give  anything  to  two  hospitals,  there 
are  many  others  I  suppose  to  whom  you  give 
very  little  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  your 
mark  of  perfection,  as  it  were? — If  we  say  the 
basis  of  a  hospital  is  3,000  and  we  should  give  on 
that  basis,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
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have  collected  from  the  churches,  say,  for  argu- 
ment, 600  if  we  were  to  give  less  than  that,  or 
propose  to  give  less,  as  a  matter  of  course  we 
send  to  the  hospital,  and  ask  them  to  see  us ; 
because  we  do  not  consider  that  we  have  any 
right  to  give  less  without  first  calling  upon  them 
to  see  us. 

3159.  Ai  e  there  a  large  number  to  whom  you 
give  less  than  the  projjortion  ? — No,  very  few  to 
whom  we  give  less  than  the  basis. 


Sir  henry  LONGLEY,  k.C.b.,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

3160.  You  are  the  Chief  Charity  Commis- 
sioner ? — I  am. 

3161.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
Charity  Commission  is,  its  powers,  and  its 
objects  ? — 'I  he  Charily  Commission  was  estab- 
lished ill  order  to  exercise  in  a  semi-administra- 
tive, semi-judicial,  way  the  functions  of  the  State 
control  over  charities  which  hatl  up  to  that  time, 
been  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
had  been  found  that  the  control  of  the  court  was 
costly,  that  it  was  intermittent,  and  involved  long 
delay,  and  the  matter  was,  in  fact,  brought  to  a 
head  by  an  inquiry  which  was  can  ied  on  for  some 
twenty  years  by  a  commission,  known  as  Lord 
Brougham's  Commissirn,  which  sat  about  from 
1817  to  1837,  which  reported  as  to  the;  condition 
of  all  the  known  charities  of  the  country. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  of  that  Commission, 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  1835,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  reports  ol  that 
Commission,  so  far  as  they  had  then  been  made  ; 
and  that  Committee,  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
strongest  committees  that  ever  sat ;  Sir  Robert 
Pev^l  and  Lord  John  Russsll,  and.  the  late  Lord 
Cranworth,  and  many  other  Memljers  of  Parlia- 
ment of  distinction,  whose  names  at  this  moment 
1  forget,  were  upon  ir;  and  they  recommended, 
I  believe  unanimously,  in  a  report  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Follett,  that  the 
functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  respect  of 
charities  so  far  as  they  did  not  affect  the  ])roperty 
of  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  they  were 
not  concerned  with  deciding  whether  property 
was  or  was  not  subject  to  a  charitable  trust, 
should  be  transferred  to  an  administrative 
board.  It  took  about  18  yeai's  of  persistent 
efforts  on  Lord  Brougham's  part  before  that 
recommendation  took  effect ;  but  in  1853  the 
Charitj'  Commission  was  appointed. 

3162.  Now  what  iire  your  powers  over  endow- 
ments?— The  only  necessary  point  of  contact 
between  our  Commission  and  all  charities,  that  is 
to  saj'  all  charities  subject  to  our  jurisdiction, — be- 
c-ause  I  should,  perhaps,  begin  by  saying  that  the 
Act  v/hich  constitutes  the  Charity  Commission 
contains  certain  exemptions; — but  so  far  as  charities 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  which  of  course 
the  great  bulk  of  them  are,  the  only  necessary 
point  of  contact  between  our  Commission  and 
that  aggregate  of  charities  is  this  :  that  the  trus- 
tees of  each  charity  are  bound  to  render  annually 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure.  Be- 

(69.) 
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yond  that  our  functions  are  perhaps  more  es- 
pecially judicial  than  administrative  functions  in 
this  :  that  we  only  act  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  act,  or  for  special  cause.  As  regards  the  ac- 
counts, every  body  of  trustees  must  send  accounts 
to  us ;  and  if  accounts  are  not  sent  we  have 
power  to  require  that  they  should  be  sent.  But 
in  respect  ot  other  matters,  it  is  for  the  trustees 
or  the  persons  who  are  aggrieved  to  apply  to  us, 
as  they  would  to  the  court,  and  then  we  act,  or 
we  act  upon  information  disclosed  by  the  accounts 
so  renilered.  Our  primary  function  in  these 
cases  is  that  of  establishing  such  schemes  as  the 
Court  of  Chancery  could  establish  under  the  cy- 
2)res  doctrine.  Then  an  important  function  which 
is  every  day  exercised,  and  which  is  the  chief 
part  of  our  work,  is  that  of  sanctioning  sales, 
leases,  and  mortgages  of  charitable  property  ; 
then  the  appointing  of  trustees,  and  vesting  the 
legal  estates  in  charitable  property. 

3163.  And  all  these  powers  extend  to  certain 
hospitals  in  London,  do  they  not? — They  extend 
to  all  hospitals  as  they  do  to  all  charities,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  su])portedby  voluntarj^  contri- 
butions.   The  Act  which  constitutes  the  Charity 
Commission  contains  this  exemption  ;  I  have  re- 
ferred to  certain  exeni[)tions,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  this  one,  which  largely 
affects  our  i-efitions  with  the  hospitals  to  which 
your  Lordship  has  alluded.    The  exemption  is 
to  be  found  in  the  62nd  Section  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act  of  18  53,  and  it  is  this :  "  Where  any 
charity  is  maintained  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  partly  by  income  arising  from  any 
endowment,  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
Act  shall,  with  respect  to  such  cliainty,  extend 
and  apply  to  the  income  from  endowment  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
the  application  thereof."    The  hospitals,  there- 
fore, being  most  of  them  supported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  voluntary  conti'ibutions,  are, 
to  that  extent,  exempt  from  our  jurisdiction.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  Avould  care 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  leading 
hospitals  are  supported  by  endowment.    I  have 
here  a  table  showing  as  to  six  of  the  principal 
hospitals  how  far  they  are  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  how  far  from  other  sources. 

3164,  Would  you  please  give  us  that? — The 
hospital  among  the  six  which  derives  least  sup- 
port from  voluntary  subscriptions  is  Bridewell; 
that  has  only  3'36  per  cent,  of  its  total  income 
derived   from   voluntary  subscriptions.  Then 
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comes  St.  Bartholomew's  which  has  7  per  cent, 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  then  Guy's,  25  pi-r 
cent.;  then  in  St.  Thomas's  and  Beth  I  em  it  is  25 
per  cent.,  with  a  slight  variation ;  and  then  St. 
George's  has  71  per  cent,  from  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. T  have  the  accounts  here  which  are 
rendered  to  us  by  those  hospitals. 

3165.  Therefore,  although  when  we  talk  of  the 
endowed  hospitals  we  mean  St.  Tlioraas's, 
Guy's,  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  ought  really 
to  include  these  others  which  you  have  named  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  not  wish  the  Committee  to 
undei'stand  that  no  other  hospital  has  an  endow- 
ment. I  was  somewhat  hurried  when  preparing 
to  come  here,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Hayter,  our 
Registrar  of  Accounts,  to  get  me  out  the  accounts 
of  those  six  ;  but  almost  every  hospital  has  some 
endowment. 

3166.  Take  one  I  am  connected  with,  the 
Middlesex  ;  you  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Charter 
of  that  hospital,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

3167.  There  there  are  certain  endowments  ; 
there  I  think  the  building  is  an  endowment? 
— On  looking  at  the  Charter  I  think  there  is  no 
douijt  that  the  building  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  that  is  an 
endowment  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  I 
have  not  seen  any  accounts  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital;  theieforel  am  not  able  to  say  how 
much  of  the  income  is  derived  from  endowment, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  building  is  endow- 
ment. 

3168.  That  being  an  endowment,  have  you 
any  right  to  call  for  accounts  from  that  hospital  ? 
— As  far  as  I  have  seen  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  account  we  could  call  for.  Where  the  en- 
dowment of  a  charity  consists  of  a  buildinij;  only, 
and  it  js  supported  only  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, then  there  are  practically  no  accounts 
that  we  can  ask  for.  But  the  point  of  the 
matter  would  be  this :  the  hospital  building  I 
take  it,  but  for  the  special  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parlinment,  could  not  be  sold  without  our  action. 

3169.  I  was  going  to  say,  theretore,  supposing 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  move  the  Losjiital  into 
the  country  from  the  present  site,  they  would  have 
to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Chaiity  Commissioners? 
—I  do  not  think  so,  as  the  Charter  stands, 
because  I  think  I  noticed  a  special  power  in  the 
Act  enabling  the  Governors  to  sell.  If  it  was 
not  for  that,  the  sale  would  have  to  be  subject  to 
©ur  sanction. 

3170.  Then  supposing  that  that  hospital  has  an 
endowment  of  100,000 /.  (I  do  not  know  what  it 
is),  ought  they  to  send  their  accounts  to  you?  — 
That  would  depend  upon  how  the  endowment 
was  formed.  If  it  is  an  absolutely  capital  sum 
of  which  the  income  only  is  applicable,  the 
capital  of  which  the  governors  couhl  not  spend, 
there  v.  ould  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  (I  must  not 
put  it  higher  than  that)  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  acccounts  should  be  sent  to  us. 
But  I  ought  to  tell  the  Committee  that  the 
question  is  one  which  is  surrounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  ;  there  have  been  some  con- 
flicting decisions  in  it,  and  it  is  not  very  eiisy  to 
say  how  fir  a  fund,  the  money  constituting 
which,  has  ever  partaken  of  the  character  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction. 
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3171.  But  now  as  to  these  accounts  sent  to 
you  by  other  endowed  hospitals  such  as  you  have 
mentioned,  do  you  audit  them  ? — No  ;  we  are 
not  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  do 
more  than  receive  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if 
our  attention  is  called  to  anything  in  the 
accounts,  and  in  the  large  charities  1  think, 
whether  our  attention  is  called  or  not,  the 
accounts  are  looked  at  in  our  accounts  depart- 
ment;  and  if  anything  that  is  irregular  is  found, 
attention  is  called  to  it ;  and  sometimes  valuable 
results  follow  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  within  ray 
experience  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
any  irregularity  in  the  accounts  of  these 
hospitals. 

3172.  Then  now,  as  the  Act  stands  at  present, 
you  can  deal  with  charities,  with  incomes  not  ex- 
ceeding 50 a  year? — We  have  power  to  deal 
with  all  charities  under  our  jurisdiction.  The 
50  I.  limit  is  not  a  limit  upon  our  powers  ;  it  is  a 
limit  upon  the  mode  in  which  our  powers  are  set 
in  motion.  in  the  cases  of  charities  with  an 
inconie  below  50  /.  a  year,  [lersons  other  than  the 
trustees  can  set  us  in  moti(;n  ;  if  the  income  of  a 
charity  is  above  50  Z.  a  year,  the  trustees  alone 
can  do  so. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3173.  You  are  speaking  of  new  schemes  ? — As 
regards  new  schemes,  as  regards  the  appointing 
of  trustees,  and  as  regards  the  vesting  of  real  and 
personal  estate. 

Chairman. 

3174.  Now  the  Chaiity  Commissioners  are 
endeavouring,  are  they  not^  to  have  that  restric- 
tion of  .''OZ.  withdrawn;  they  have  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  for  that  purpose  ?  ■ — ■  The  Charity 
Commissioners  have  not  any  Bill  before  Parlia- 
inent ;  there  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament.  I  am 
obliged  to  Lord  Sj)encer  for  the  correction,  all 
our  other  ]>owers  are  exercised  quite  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  claarity. 

3175.  There  you  have  the  power  of  investing 
money  ?—  We  have  the  power  of  vesting  real  and 
personal  estate  in  official  trustees. 

3176.  And  do  you  do  that  with  these  hos- 
pitals ? — No,  because  they  are  all,  I  think  all, 
incorporated  ;  and  the  principal  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  charities  from  vesting  projierty  in 
ofBcial  trustees  is  that  they  cbtain  the  benefit  of 
perpetual  succession,  and  where  they  have  that 
benefit,  it  is  not  our  practice  to  vest  the  property 
in  oificial  trustees. 

3177.  Do  not  some  hos])itals  give  you  over 
certain  funds  for  investment? — St.  George's  Hos- 
pital has  given  us  over  a  considerable  sum  :  I  am 
not  sure  whether  St.  George's  is  incorporated  ;  I 
should  think  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  but  at  any  rate  St.  Gsorge's  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving  over  considerable  funds  to  our 
official  trustee. 

3178.  Do  you  believe  that  your  powers  of 
making  investments  exceed  those  of  the  hospitals  ? 
— I  should  think  now  since  the  Trust  Investment 
Act  they  are  all  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing. 

3179.  Well  now,  let  us  take  Guy's,  with  25 
])er  cent,  from  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  a  short 
time  ago  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  to  take 
some  very  decided  action  in  regard  to  that  hos- 
pital. 
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pital,  had  they  not? — -What  happened  was  this  : 
The  hospital,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  its  real 
estate — the  endowment  being  all  real  ectate,  I 
think  there  was  very  little  personal  estate — was 
in  very  considerable  financial  difficulty  ;  it  had  a 
large  annual  deficit  which  the  governors  had  met 
first  I  think  by  advances  from  their  bankers,  and 
then  eventually  they  desired  to  secure  the  ad- 
vances which  had  been  made  to  them  from  their 
bankers  by  mortgage.  Their  endowment  being 
under  our  jurisdiction  they  could  not  mortgage  the 
property  without  coming  tons;  I  have  not  got 
the  details  of  the  case,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  did  or  did  not  sanction  a  mortgage  in  the  first 
instance,  but  eventually  it  came  to  this,  and  this 
was  what  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis ;  that  the 
governors  came  to  us  for  leave  to  raise  a  large 
mortjrao-e    to    meet    their     current  ercnendi- 

,  111 

ture,  we  said,  speaking,  as  we  had  to  do,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  permanent  character  of 
the  hospital,  looking  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  day,  that  we  could  not  allow  the 
capital  fund  to  be  so  encumbered,  looking  to 
the  future,  and  that  they  must,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  up  their  income  in  that  way,  reduce 
their  expenditure  or  get  money  from  another 
source.  Thereupon  they  went  to  the  public 
and  got  what  I  think  amounted  ultimately  to 
100,000  I. ;  and  the  capital  has  been  saved  from 
the  heavv  encumbrance  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  it.  About  the  same  time, 
(I  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  two  matters  your 
Lordship's  question  refers),  finding  that  the  in- 
come of  the  governors,  even  augmented  as  it  was, 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  all  the 
wards  open,  and  having  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing their  friends  with  the  necessity,  if  only  for 
the  purposes  of  the  medical  school,  of  keeping  all 
the  wards  open,  they  applied  to  us  for  a  scheme 
to  enable  them  to  take  payitig  patients  ;  the  foun- 
dation being  expressly  for  the  poor,  and  in  such 
terms  as  would  prevent  the  governors  from  taking 
fees,  they  applied  for  a  scheme  to  enable  them  to 
take  paying  patients  ;  and  they  now  receive  a 
certain  number  of  paying  patients,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  many.  Those  are  the  two 
points  on  Avhich  we  have  been  brought  especially 
in  contact  Avith  the  hospital  in  the  last  few  years. 

3180.  Then  wdio  was  it  that  made  the  applica- 
tion to  you  for  leave  to  mortgage  their  property  ; 
was  it  the  Body  of  Governors? — Yes,  it  was  the 
Governors.  The  negotiations  were  personally 
conducted  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Lushington;  but 
when  the  formal  application  was  made — I  think 
the  mortgage  never  came  to  a  formal  application — 
but  when  the  application  was  made  for  the  scheme 
it  was  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Governors. 

3181.  You  said  their  estate  was  almost  all 
real  estate  ? — Yes. 

3182.  In  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
St.  Thomns's,  is  theirs  all  real  estate  too? — I  will 
answer  that  question  later  on  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

3183.  In  reference  to  this  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  the  Avithdrawal  of  this  50  /.  limit, 
]  believe  the  point  is  that  any  two  inhabitants 
may  I'equisition  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  hospiial  ? — Yes,  and 
the  result  of  that  would  be,  if  tlie  Bill  were  to 
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pass  as  it  stands,  that  the  application  might  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General, — who,  curiously 
enough,  is  excluded,  whether  by  accident  or  not, 
from  applying  in  the  case  of  charities  over  50/. 
or  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees,  instead  of 
a  majority  of  the  trustees  as  is  the  case  now,  where 
the  income  is  50  /.  ;  or  by  any  two  inhabitants 
of  any  parish  or  place  in  wliicli  the  charity  is 
administered  or  applicable. 

3184.  That  being  the  case,  two  peojde  who 
have  a  grudge  ngainst  that  institution  might  go 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  then  what 
would  the  Charity  Commissioners  do;  would 
they  advertise  the  Board  of  Governors  to  make 
objections  ?— If  we  had  an  application  for  a  scheme, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  in  question, 
we  should_  send  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
hold  an  inquiry  to  see  whether  there  was  a 
■prima  facie  case  for  a  scheme,  and  the  gover- 
nors would_  then  be  fully  heard  ;  and  in  any 
event,  even  if  a  prima  facie  case  were  made  out  by 
the  applicant,  we  should  not  move  a  yard,  so  to 
speak,  without  communicating  with  the  Governors. 
The  first  thing  v\e  do,  if  anybody  other  than  the 
trustees  or  governors  of  a  charity  communicates 
with  us  is  to  inform  the  governors  at  once,  and 
ask  what  they  have  to  say.  It  is  our  first  rule 
never  to  deal  with  a  charity  behind  the  backs  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration. 

3185.  ^  At  one  time  had  not  the  scheme  to  be 
requisitioned  for  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  ? — 
In  cases  over  50  /. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3186.  To  be  quite  clear  about  the  difference 
between  those  charities  that  come  under  your 
authority  with  an  income  of  under  50  /.  a  year, 
and  those  over,  anybody,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  may  petition  you  to  make  a  new  scheme 
for  a  charixy  with  an  income  under  50/.  a  year? 
— No  ;  two  inhabitants,  or  the  Attorney  General, 
or  any  one  trustee. 

3187.  But  with  regard  to  charities  of  over 
50  /.,  it  is  necessary  that  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  should  petition  to  have  a  new.  scheme? 
— Yes,  it  is  ;  they  ai-e  the  only  people  who  can 
ask  for  a  new  scheme  ;  but  1  should  say  that  the 
part  of  the  Act  to  which  your  Lordship  is 
referring  deals  not  only  with  schemes  but  with 
the  appointment  of  trustees  and  vesting  of  the 
real  and  personal  estates. 

3188.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  with 
regard  to  that,  are  there  not;  there  are  some 
Acts  (I  think  in  the  Welsh  Act,  it  is  so)  by 
which  other  bodies  besides  the  trustees  can  peti- 
tion the  ChDrity  Commissioners  to  frame  a 
scheme  r — The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act  has  established  quite  a  new  jurisdiction;  but 
that  is  only  over  educational  endowments. 

3189.  It  is  not  over  endowments  like  these 
hospitals? — No,  it  has  no  reference  to  them. 
Educational  endowments  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  a  second  jurisdiction  besides  our  general 
jurisdiction  ;  and  the  Welsh  educational  endow- 
ments are  now  subject  to  a  third  sort  of  juris- 
diction. 

3190.  Now  as  an  Illustration  you  could  not, 
c'.uld  you,  have  dealt  with  Guy's  so  as  to  give 
them  a  new  scheme  unless  the  majoritv  of  the 
trustees  had  memorialised  you? — No. 

D  r>  4  3191.  These 
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3191.  These  accounts  when  they  are  sent  to 
you  are  sent  to  be  criticised,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  as  I 
understand  ? — I  should  like  to  give  a  caretul 
answer  to  that  question,  and  perhaps  I  can  best 
answer  it  by  reading  an  extract  from  one  of  our 
reports  :  "  We  have  adverted  in  former  reports  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  uniform  observance 
by  trustees  of  the  duty  of  making  annual  returns 
of  their  accounts  to  our  ofKce,  and  also  to  the 
reasons  for  considering  that  no  serious  mischief 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  complete 
regularity  in  this  particular.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  explain  with  somewhat  more  fullness 
the  precise  use  of  these  returns,  especially  as 
some  misapprehension  may  exist  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  in  this  Department.  We  con- 
sider ihe  returns  of  accounts  to  be  of  great  use 
and  importance  in  the  following  i-espect.  The 
obligation  to  make  such  returns  under  liability 
to  have  that  obligation  enforced  at  all  times  in- 
duces accui'acy  on  the  part  of  administrators  of 
charities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They 
afford  the  latest  statistical  information  respecting 
endowments.  They  are  most  valuable  for  refer- 
ence in  cases  calling  for  special  inquiry  or  inter- 
vention by  the  Boai'd,  and  it  is  important  that  all 
persons  interested  in  endowments  sliould  be  able 
to  exercise  their  right  of  examining  such  accounts 
of  their  management.  These  advantages  are  se- 
cured without  any  general  examination  or  cen- 
tral audit  of  all  the  accounts  in  our  office.  The 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  do  not  prescribe,  nor,  as 
we  think,  contemplate  such  a  gigantic  operation, 
for  which,  aioreover,  the  existing  establishment 
and  machinery  of  our  office  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate. In  all  necessary  cases,  however,  the 
accounts  are  subjected  to  a  I'igid  examination 
under  our  direction." 

3192.  That  is  to  say  after  some  complaint  has 
been  made  by  somebddy  else  ? — Or  when  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  by  examination  in  the 
office,  the  accounts  are  examined  as  far  as  we 
can  examine  them.  Mr.  Hayter,  our  Registrar 
of  Accounts,  who  is  in  the  room  and  has  had 
charge  of  that  department  for  upwards  of  30 
years,  if  your  Lordships  were  anxious  to  know 
more  about  it,  would  be  able  to  tell  you  ;  he 
examines  the  accounts  so  far  as  he  can ;  and 
many  irregularities  are  detected  to  which  our 
attention  is  not  called  from  without ;  only  we 
say  in  that  report  that  we  do  not  profess  to  look 
at  them  all ;  and  therefore  we  tell  the  public  that 
they  must  not  suppose  if  tbey  do  not  hear  any- 
thing that  nothing  is  wrong. 

3193.  Then  during  this  examination  of  these 
accounts  if,  on  comparing  these  accounts,  you  find 
irregularities,  say,  a  great  excess  of  expenditure, 
have  you  power  then  to  take  any  steps,  or  what 
do  you  do  ?  —  We  have  no  direct  power,  except 
that  of  compelling  all  persons  who  have  the 
information  concerning  the  charities,  to  produce 
the  documents  and  give  us  information ;  but 
beyond  that  we  only  have  the  indirect  power  of 
certifying  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
threatening  to  certify  the  case  to  him,  which  is 
what  we  really  do  in  bad  cases,  and  then  the  case 
either  comes  before  the  Coui  t,  or  as  is  very  often 
the  case,  the  threat  of  proceedings  is  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  rectification  of  the  matter.  There 
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are  two  cases  likely  to  come,  one  before  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  the  other  before'  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  present  session,  in 
which  we  have  incurred  a  g.-eat  deal  of  odium  in 
consequence  of  our  enforcing  payments,  the  need 
for  enforcing  which  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
very  examination  your  Lordship  has  referred  to. 
One  is  the  c^se  of  a  foundation  at  Croydon,  and 
the  other  a  case  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

3194.  But  unless  it  were  possible  to  take 
such  action,  surely  the  examination  of  the 
accounts  would  be  useless,  would  it  not? — Yes: 
and  that  is  why  in  former  Charitable  Trust  Bills, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  more  Governments  than 
one,  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  instituting 
a  special  audit  in  cases  where  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary, and  should  also  have  powers  of  surcharge  and 
disallowance  which  we  have  not  got  at  present. 
v7e  always  feel  obliged  to  say  explicitly,  as  I 
have  tried  to  do  now,  that  we  do  not  examine  all 
the  accounts,  for  this  reason:  that  unless  the 
public  were  given  very  clearly  to  understand 
that,  the  trustees  would  consider  when  they  send 
up  the  accounts  and  do  not  hear  anything,  that 
everything  is  right,  that  we  have  piissed  the 
accounts.  We  always  protest  as  emphatically  as 
we  can  that  we  do  not  pass  accounts  ;  that  we 
only  receive  them  and  look  at  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

3195.  Have  you  a  right  to  say  that  the 
accounts  of  hospitals  like  thes3  of  wluch  we  have 
been  speaking,  should  be  audited  by  professional 
auditors,  or  can  they  be  audited  by  two  Governors 
acting  as  Auditors? — I  think  they  should  be 
audited  by  some  independent  auditor  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  work 

3196.  That  is  your  opinion,  but  have  you  the 
power  of  enforcing  that  opinion? — No,  we  have 
no  power  to  do  that.  All  we  have  power  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  accounts,  and  we  do  sometimes  tell 
charities  that  the  accounts  ouj^ht  to  be  kept  in  a 
different  form  ;  in  fact,  we  told  the  governors  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  after  those  transactions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  we  thoujht  their 
accounts  were  not  so  clear  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
I  understxind  they  have  altered  them  so  as  to  be 
more  clear. 

3197.  Now  referring  to  the  City  of  London 
Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883,  in  that  Act  there 
were  two  schedules,  were  there  not,  one  for 
ecclesiastical  and  the  other  for  general  charities  ? 
— We  were  directed  to  place  the  charity  property 
in  two  schedules,  one  general  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical. 

3198.  What  charity  property  was  it  with 
which  you  were  dealing  ? — This  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  City  of 
London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  18b3  "  The 
Conunissioners  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature,  tenure,  and  value  of  all 
the  property  and  endowments  belonging  to  the 
charities  mentioned  in  the  Digest  of  Parochial 
Charities  of  the  City  of  London,  referred  to  in 
the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales,  and  every  of 
them,  and  every  other  charity  the  property  or 
income  of  which  is  applicable,  or  applied  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  parish,  or  part  of  a  parish 
within  the  City  of  London,  or  of  any  inhabitant 
or  inhabitants  thereof."  That  was  the  subject 
matter. 

3199.  Now 
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3199.  Now  in  the  second  schedule,  which  is 
called  the  General  Property  Schedule,  there  are 
several  lieads  for  expenditure,  such  as  j^romoting 
the  education  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
libraries,  or  museums  or  art  collections  within 
the  metropolis,  the  preserving,  providing,  and 
maintaining  of  open  spaces  and  recreation 
grounds,  tlie  promotion  and  extension  of  provi- 
dent institutions  and  of  working  men's  and 
women's  institutes,  and  also  there  is  something 
about  convalescent  hospitals  ? — It  is  in  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  Section  14,  which  I  think 
your  Lordship  has  before  you. 

3200.  Yes ;  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance, in  such  places  as  the  Commissioners  may 
think  suitable,  of  convalescent  hospitals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  tlie  metropolis. 
Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — No  we  have  not  made  any  provision  for 
hospitals  in  our  schemes. 

3201.  Nor  for  convales-ceut  hospitals  any- 
where?— No;  the  money  has  chiefly  gone  to 
open  spaces,  and  to  the  institutes  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  sub-section. 

3"202,  Has  any  application  ever  been  made  to 
you  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  such  hospitals  ? — I 
will  not  say  tliat  no  application  has  been  made, 
but  no  very  persistent  or  general  application  has 
been  made,  on  behalf  of  hospitals.  There  have 
been  some  applications  made  on  behalf  of  special 
hospitals. 

3203.  Tlien  what  is  the  fund  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  General  Charitable  Fund  ;  how 
much  is  it  a  year? — It  amounts  to  about  58,000  /. 
a  year. 

3204.  Now  would  it  be  possible,  supposing 
that  it  was  suggested  that  a  board  should  be 
created  lor  the  management  of  London  hospitals, 
and  the  accounts  of  London  hospitals  were  all 
to  be  submitted  lo  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
out  of  that  58,000/.  a  year  to  pay  the  office 
expenses  of  such  a  board? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  it  under  the  words  as  they  stand,  unless 
it  would  come  under  a  sort  of  residuary  clause  at 
the  end  of  Section  14.  "  And  generally  to  the 
imjjroving,  by  the  above  or  any  other  means 
which  to  the  Commissioners  may  seem  good,  the 
physical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis."  No  doubt 
a  proper  auditing  of  the  accounts  would  make 
the  money  go  furthei-.  It  could  only  come 
under  that,  I  think. 

3205.  Is  it  your  experieuce  then  that  for  the 
medical  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Metropolis  the 
public  come  forward  sufficiently  to  defray  the 
expenses? — We  do  not  know  very  much  about 
that;  I  think  I  only  know  what  people  in  general 
know  about  it,  that  there  are  very  large  volun- 
tary contributions. 

3206.  At  any  rate  there  is  not  sufficient  cause, 
in  your  opinion,  to  make  provision  for  convales- 
cent homes  such  as  you  have  power  to  do  in  the 
Act  ? — No ;  the  reason  why  we  turned  ourselves 
away  from  ho:>pitals  and  other  like  objects  is  this  : 
This  was  a  ver}'  special  occasion,  and  it  may 
never  happen  again,  that  a  large  fund  like  this 
will  be  available  ;  and  we  thought  it  well  to  devote 
it  to  purposes  which,  but  for  this  special  aid, 
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could  never  linve  been  effiictively  served  ;  and  we 
thought  that  hospitals  among  other  institutions, 
would  manage  to  get  on  without  such  aid,  whereas 
the  open  spaces  could  not  manage  to  get  on 
without  it  probably,  and  these  institutes  would 
certainly  never  have  been  founded  without  it. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3207.  On  that  same  matter,  I  suppose,  you 
have  not  yet  finally  dealt  with  all  the  charities 
in  London  ;  there  are  still  schemes  pending  ? — 
You  mean  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act?  Yes,  the  general  scheme  which, 
virtually  deals  with  all  the  money.  That  general 
scheme  is  now  before  the  Education  Department, 
and  unless  a  petition  is  presented  that  it  may  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  within  two  or  three 
weeks  it  will  become  law. 

3208.  Then  the  Education  Department  do  not 
deal  with  schemes  referring  to  hospitals  ;  they 
only  deal  with  the  educational  part,  do  they  not? 
— They  do  under  this  Act,  curiously  enough, 
deal  with  schemes  referring  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

3209.  And  they  have  to  deal  with  proposals 
for  recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces,  and  so 
on  ? — All  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  Act. 

3210.  In  other  schemes  you  are  not  obliged  to 
go,  are  you,  to  a  Government  Department  as 
you  do  in  the  educational  schemes  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department?  —  No  ;  so  long  as  we  keep  our 
schemes  within  the  limits  of  the  Chancery  doctrine 
of  cy-pris,  we  make  our  schemes  subject  only  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

3211.  The  educational  endowments  were 
specially  accepted  ? — They  are  under  a  special 
jurisdiction,  and  wc  have  to  submit  our  schemes 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  ultimately,  if 
crJled  upon,  to  submit  them  to  Parliament;  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  much  more  stringent 
powers  in  these  cases,  and  therefore  Parliament 
thought  our  action  should  be  subjected  to  much 
more  close  supervision. 

3212.  Therefore,  certain  schemes  you  can  carry 
out  of  your  own  power  witliout  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment or  any  Government  Department  ? — Yes. 

3213.  But  certain  other  schemes,  such  as  edu- 
cational maintenance  and  others,  you  have  come 
to  Parliament  for  sanction  for? — Yes. 

32 1 4.  Under  a  Provisional  Order?  —  No,  I 
should  correct  that  answer.  Those  schemes  to 
which  your  Lordship  is  referring  must  all  be 
submitted  to  the  Education  Department,  and  if  a 
petition  is  presented  that  they  should  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  then,  and  then  only,  are  they 
laid  before  Parliament.  That  is  an  alteration 
which  was  made  in  the  year  1873.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  when  first  passed,  required  ali  the 
schemes  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  that 
was  found  very  inconvenient ;  and  now  vmless  a 
jietition  is  presented,  the  scheme  is  not  laid  before 
Parliament. 

3215.  Take  that  scheme  for  Guy's  Hospital  to 
which  reference  has  been  made;  had  you  power 
to  settle  that  Avithout  a  Provisional  Order  being 
submitted  to  Parliament?- — Yes,  it  was  a  nj-pres 
scheme  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the 
endowment  to  do  what  the  founder  wished, 
namely,  to  fill  all  the  beds  with  free  patients ; 
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E;vrl  Spencer — continued. 

and  the  foundation  having  to  that  extent  failed, 
the  doctrine  of  c7/-pres  came  in,  and  we  were  able 
under  that  doctrine,  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
namely,  to  fill  them  with  paying  patients. 

3216.  Is  there  any  class  of  schemes  besides  the 
educational  schemes  that  you  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Parliament  now  ? — Only  under  this  special 
City  of  London  Act.  There  again  the  powers 
are  very  special,  going  far  beyond  the  doctrine 
of  cy-jiris. 

3217.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  certain  cases 
the  Attorney  General  had,  independently  of  you, 
power  of  interfering  where  accounts  were  not 
properly  rendered  ;  is  that  so? — The  Attorney 
General  can  bring  any  charity  before  the  Court 
of  Chancery  on  his  own  motion  ;  but.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  he  hardly  ever  docs,  because  we 
generally  bring  the  cases  to  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  ask  him  to  bring  them  before  the 
Court ;  but  he  has  the  right  of  bringing  any 
charity  before  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

3218.  Do  you  often  call  upon  him  to  exercise 
his  pov/er?— I  should  think  it  must  happen  two 
or  three  times  a  year  ;  but  in  a  great  many  more 
cases  than  that  we  threaten  to  do  it  and  the  threat 
has  the  desired  effect. 

3219.  And  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  they  are 
satisfied  by  the  case  brought  before  them,  can 
intervene  with  a  very  strong  hand? — Yes,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  with  a  breach  of  trust  in  the 
case  of  private  trustees. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleigh. 

3220.  In  the  case  of  sales  of  property  of  en- 
dowed hospitals,  for  instance,  when  the  hospitals 
require  your  sanction  to  the  sale,  what  rules  do 
you  make  for  the  re-investment  of  the  money  ? — 
If  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  or  the  governors  of 
the  hospital  made  no  request  otherwise,  we  should 
invest  it  in  Government  stock. 

3221.  If  they  did  make  such  a  request? — If 
they  did  we  should  invest  it  or  allovv  it  to  be 
invested  in  any  security  authorised  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery.   We  follow  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

3222.  Does  that  refer  to  charities  o-enerally  ? 
—Yes. 

Earl  Cuilicart. 

3223.  Have  you  got  any  standing  order  of 
accounts  analogous  to  what  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  ?  —  No  ;  we  have  forms  of 
accounts  which  we  prescribe ;  we  are  not  very- 
rigid  about  them ;  as  long  as  the  accounts  are 
sent  in  in  a  clear  form  we  generally  accept  them, 
but  we  like  to  have  them  of  course  in  a  uniform 
shape. 

3224.  But  as  regards  these  hospital  accounts, 
there  is  no  uniformity  ?— No,  we  have  never 
required  those  accounts  to  be  put  into  one  form, 
because  they  have  been  sufficiently  clear.  I  had 
the  accounts  of  the  six  hospitals  I  have  mentioned 
exa,mined  by  Mr.  Hayter  on  Saturday,  and  he 
reported  to  me  that  the  form  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes,  p]  is  report  was  :  "  The  accounts  of  all 
these  hospitals  are  delivered  in  a  form  which  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  and  would  probably  be  re- 
garded as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  would  be  likely  to  examine 
them." 


Earl  Cathcart-  continued. 

3225.  Do  the  three  endowed  hospitals  give 
their  accounts  in  similar  forms  ? — In  different 
forms  in  every  case. 

3226.  But  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  same  form,  would  it 
not  ? — Very  much  indeed  ;  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  institute  a  general  audit,  unless 
there  were  some  approach  to  uniformity. 

3227.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  if  tlie  Commissioners  gave  those  direc- 
tions ? — No. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3228.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  object  of 
these  accounts  being  rendered  to  you,  when  you 
seem  to  have  no  controlling  power,  as  it  were,  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  in  any  way ;  what  object 
is  attained  ])y  their  comiug  to  you  at  all? — In 
the  first  place,  as  the  extract  from  our  report 
says,  it  is  a  great  inducement  to  the  trustees  of 
the  endowment  to  keep  the  accounts  regularly,  if 
they  have  to  be  sent  to  a  central  authority  with 
the  chance  ef  being  examined  ;  then  they  are 
also  available  for  statistical  purposes  ;  and  then, 
thirdly,  as  I  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
we  do  examine  a  very  large  proportion  of  them, 
and  many  irregularities  are  detected.  Our 
powers  are  not  as  great  as  they  might  be,  because 
we  have  no  power  of  audit,  and  of  surcharge  and 
disallowance  ;  but  we  have  the  indirect  power, 
which  in  bad  cases  is  very  effective,  of  saying 
"  This  money  has  been  improperly  expended  ;  if 
before  a  certain  day  you  do  not  replace  it,  we 
shall  send  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General." 
In  three  cases  out  of  four  the  case  does  not  go 
further  than  that,  and  the  money  is  repaid.  In 
the  fourth  case  the  matter  goes  before  the  Court. 

3229.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  they  carry  out 
your  suggestions  ? — Probably  that  is  what  it 
comes  to.  In  both  tlie  cases  I  mentioned  as 
being  likely  to  come  before  Parliament,  that  lias 
been  the  esse  ;  in  neither  case  would  the  trustees 
venture  to  run  the  risk  of  going  before  the 
Court,  but  submitted  upon  the  threat. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3230.  Though  you  have  not  sanctioned  any 
London  schemes  for  assisting  these  convalescent 
homes,  or  any  assistance  to  hospitals,  in  other 
schemes  throughout  the  country  you  constantly 
do  sanction  schemes,  do  you  not,  for  subscribing 
towards  nurses  and  cottage  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Constantly. 
We  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  dole 
charities  cannot  be  applied  to  any  better  use  than 
the  promotion  of  nursing  and  convalescent 
hospitals.  A  large  sum,  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  diverted  from  somewhat  useless  purposes 
to  those  purposes. 

323J.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  answer  from  you. 
It  appears,  therefore,  you  have  not  neglected  it 
in  London  from  any  opposition  to  it  ? — Certainly 
not  ;  it  was  because  we  thought  that  there  were 
other  more  urgent  claims,  but  the  centi'al  govern- 
ing body  constituted  by  the  City  of  London 
Parociiial  Charities  scheme  will  have  an  income 
of  not  less  than  8,000  /.  a  year,  and  a  continually 
increasing  income,  applicable  as  current  income 
to  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Act ;  and 
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Earl  Spencer — continued, 
therefore  the  convalescent  hospitals  are  not 
entirely  shut  out.  The  central  governing  body 
will  eventually,  when  certain  pensions  and  vested 
interests  fall  in,  have  an  income  of  not  less  than 
8,000  /.  a  year,  which  must  steadily  increase. 

3232.  And  a  part  of  that  will  be  available  for 
subscriptions  towards  the  establishment  of 
convalescent  homes;  is  that  so  ? — It  will  be. 

3233.  Besides  Guy's,  have  you  ever  had  any 
large  hospital  before  you  applying  to  you  for  an 
alteration  of  their  scheme  ? — Yes,  within  the  last 
few  years  we  have  had  both  St.  Thomas's  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  applying  for  the  very  same 
alteration.  In  both  those  cases  the  governors 
found  their  income  insufficient  to  meet  their 
expenditure,  a^d  rather  than  reduce  their  expendi- 
ture, they  came  to  us,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
governors  of  Guy's  did,  to  ask  for  a  scheme  to 
enable  them  to  take  paying  patients. 

3234.  And  you  sanctioned  the  schemes  ?—  We 
sanctioned  the  scheme?,  and  all  three  of  those 
schemes  are  now  at  work  ;  I  believe  with  good 
results. 

3235.  And  their  funds  were  regulated  by 
charter,  were  they  ? — In  those  cases  I  think  all 
by  charter. 

3236.  And  the  charter  forbade  their  taking 
any  fees  ? — Yes.  On  looking  at  the  charter  the 
provision  was  this  :  that  they  were  bound  to  open 
their  doors  gratuitously. 

3237.  I  presume  you  have  never  had  any 
application  for  combination  of  hospitals  ? — Never 
in  London. 

3238.  Have  you  in  the  country?  — I  think  I 
remember  there  was  an  application  at  Beverley 
for  the  combination  of  two  small  hospitals ;  but 
they  were  very  small  subscription  hospitals. 

3239.  It  would  require  a  combination  of 
trustees  to  enable  you  to  consider  such  a  scheme 
as  that,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

3240.  But  if  there  were  such  a  combination, 
you  would  have  full  power  to  deal  with  it,  and 
make  a  scheme  ? — Complete  power. 

Chairman. 

3241.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  all  these 
hospitals,  if  they  had  one  common  system  of 
accoimts  ? — I  think  il  would  be  most  advan- 
tas"eous. 

3242.  Then,  would  not  you  more  completely 
do  the  work  you  do  at  present  if  the  Charity 
Commissioners  audited  those  accounts  as  well  as 
received  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  entertained 
that  opinion,  that  our  powers  stop  short  at 
present. 

3243.  And  your  powers  are  contained  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  are  they  ? — They  are  con- 
tained in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  are  creatures 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  cannot  do  more  than 
Parliament  has  enabled  us  to  do.  Parliament 
has  only  said  that  we  shall  receive  the  accounts, 
and  there  Parliament  has  stopped ;  it  has  not 
told  us  to  do  anything  v/ith  the  accounts  when 
we  get  them. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3244.  Supposing  that,  in  the  country,  a  scheme, 
which  youhiid  approved  of,  were  allowed  to  come 
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into  operation,  and  some  irregularity  takes  place 
in  the  accounts,  do  you,  by  your  scheme,  give 
yourselves  power  to  surcharge  them? — No,  we 
consider  that  wo  have  not  power  to  do  that.  "VVe 
could  not  enlarge  our  powers  to  that  extent. 

3245.  Then,  supposing  there  is  a  great  irregu- 
larity in  a  small  charity  in  the  country,  what 
occurs  ;  have  you  to  get  the  Attorney  General 
to  move  in  tlie  matter  ? — Yes,  if  the  irregularity 
comes  to  our  notice,  either  by  a  complaint  from 
an  outsider  or  by  our  looking  at  the  accounts,  and 
if  the  trustees  would  not  give  way,  then  the  case 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Attorney  General. 

3246.  Have  you  any  cases  of  that  sort? — We 
have  a  small  number  of  them  every  year.  I 
mentioned  the  number  before  a  Coinmittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1884.  I  ought  to  add, 
in  justice  to  our  department  of  accounts,  that 
our  accounts  are  examined  as  far  as  we  can 
examine  them  •,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  not  ail  examined,  and  I  am  specially  bound 
to  say  that  for  this  reason,  in  order  to  guard 
against  misapprehension  and  the  belief  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  accounts  which  are  received 
and  not  criticised  are  passed.  If  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  will  put  in  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  v/e  use, 
and  which  states  accurately  our  ])osItion  In  relation 
to  these  accounts,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  statement 
of  the  law  as  to  the  return  of  the  accounts  to  our 
Board. 

Chairman. 

3247.  Now  most  hospitals  publish  their  ac- 
counts ;  I  do  not  know  whether  what  are  known 
as  the  endowed  hospitals  publish  their  accounts, 
I  rather  think  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

3248.  They  send  them  to  you,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  publishing  them  ? — 
Yes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  goes  on  to  say 
that  anyone  may  come  and  look  at  them  at  our 
office,  and  take  a  copy  of  them. 

3249.  Then  supposing  any  one  of  the  public 
suspected  that  the  accounts  of  St,  Thomas's  or 
St.  Bartholomew's  were  being  mutilated,  on  that 
suspicion  could  he  come  and  investigate  the  ac- 
counts of  any  such  hospital  ? — He  could  come  to 
our  office  and  see  them  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  hospitals  do  render  the  whole  of  their 
accounts;  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  and  if  they 
chose  not  to  render  an  account  of  their  voluntary 
subscriptions,  a  man  who  desired  to  see  that 
would  not  see  It. 

3250.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  central  body  ibr  audit  purposes  with  re- 
ference to  the  accounts  of  all  hospitals  ? — I  think, 
speaking  rather  as  a  private  individual  than  as 
a  Charity  Commissioner,  that  some  supervision 
over  the  accounts,  of  what  I  may  call  voluntary 
charities,  is  very  much  needed.  Having  read  the 
recent  report  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  one  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  it. 

3251.  In  your  own  mind  could  ynu  shadow 
out  any  plan  as  to  how  that  could  be  carried  out? 
—  It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  perhaps  the 
central  governing  body  established  under  the 
City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  which, 
will  be  a  very  important  body,  might  be  charged 
with  such  a  function. 

E  E  2  3252.  Would 
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3252.  Would  you  kindly  explain  what  tliat 
central  governing  body  is? — It  is  constituted  by 
a  section  of  that  Act,  the  48th  Section.  It  is 
established  in  order  to  administer  by  one  hand 
all  these  charities,  when  they  are  regulated  by 
schemes  that  we  make,  instead  of  the  numerous 
hands  by  which  they  have  been  regulated 
hitherto  ;  and  it  is  to  be  constituted  in  this  way  : 
It  is  to  "consist  of  21  pei'sons,  of  whom  five 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  four  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  re- 
mainder (four  of  whom  shall,  in  the  fii'st  instance, 
be  chosen  from  among  the  persons  who  are  now 
trustees  of  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  of 
London)  in  such  manner  or  by  such  persons  or 
bodies  as  the  Commissioners  shall  by  scheme  pro- 
vide ;  "  and  wliat  we  have  done  in  our  scheme  in 
that  respect  I  think  I  happen  to  have  here. 
In  our  scheme  the  body  stands  thus  :  five 
by  the  Crown,  four  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  four  by  the  London  County 
Council,  two  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
(that  is  only  a  temporary  provision,  they  will 
cease  to  have  an  interest  after  a  time),  one  by 
the  University  of  London,  one  by  the  Council  of 
University  College,  Loudon,  one  by  the  Council 
of  King's  College,  London,  one  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  one 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  Bishopsgate 
Foundation,  one  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
Cripplegate  Foundation  ;  and  when  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  cease,  as  they  will  in  a 
few  years,  to  appoint,  the  London  School  Board 
are  to  appoint  to  those  two  vacancies 

3253.  And  you  think  that  that  body  might 
extend  their  functions  so  as  to  supervise  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  hospitals  in  London? — • 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  suitable  body  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  always  thought  that  that 
body  would  have  a  considerable  future,  and  have 
importiiut  functions  imposed  upon  it. 

3254.  Is  that  the  body  you  referred  to  as 
having  an  income  of  8,000  /,  a  year  now,  and  an 
increasing  income  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  be  very 
important  in  respect  of  that  business  alone. 

Eaid  Spencer. 

3255.  Is  their  income  derived  from  various 
charities  in  the  city  ? — The  charities  in  the  city 
are  by  this  Act  fused  into  one  mass. 

3256.  And  does  this  body  manage  all  those 
charities? — 'J  hey  will  manage  all  those  jn-operties 
amounting  to  58,000/.  a  year,  and  they  will 
have  to  apply  it  all  in  the  first  instance  as  we 
direct  it  by  our  scheme ;  but  as  to  about  8,000  /. 
a  year,  that  will  come  back  to  them,  because  it 
is  devoted  to  meeting  pensions  and  vested  in- 
terests ;  and  they  will  also  have  all  the  incre- 
ment, which  probably  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000/.  or  2,000/.  a  year. 

Lord  Laminyton. 

3257.  You  would  have  some  medical  authori- 


Lord  Lamington — continued. 

ties  upon  that  body,  supposing  they  were 
entrusted  with  this  duty  ? — That  would  be  a 
question  ;  this  body  is  not  constituted  for  that 
purpose. 

Chuii^nian. 

3258.  If  their  powers  were  enlarged  no  doubt 
the  Board  would  have  to  be  constituted  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  ? — On  the 
other  hand  the  county  council,  the  school  board, 
and  the  Crown,  all  have  appointments ;  and,  of 
course,  these  appointments  could  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  added  functions. 

3259.  With  reference  to  the  complaints  made 
by  what  are  termed  the  "  two  inhabitants,"  do 
you  often  get  very  frivolous  complaints,  or  as  a 
rule  do  you  find  that  they  are  substantiated  ? — I 
think,  as  a  rule,  there  is  something  in  them. 
We  sometimes  get  frivolous  complaints,  but  I 
think  they  are  rather  the  exception  ;  but  we  very 
rarely  indeed  make  schemes  (I  am  speaking  of 
under  50/.)  on  the  application  of  two  inhabi- 
tants in  the  teeth  of  the  trustees.  I  gave  some 
evidence  on  that  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1884,  and  I  analysed  120 
schemes  of  that  class,  and  I  think  only  in  three 
cases  had  we  acted  directlv  against  the  trustees. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3260.  But  before  you  come  to  a  conclusion  you 
hold  an  inquiry  by  an  assistant  inspector,  and  so 
on  in  the  district? — In  all  contested  cases  a  full 
hearing  is  afforded  to  the  trustees  and  others. 

Cliairman. 

3261.  And  then,  I  suppose,  he  would  hold  his 
own  inquiry,  and  consult  the  trustees  ? — Cer- 
tainly, he  would  always  confer  with  the  trustees. 

Lord  Zouclic  of  Haryngioorth. 

3262.  I  suppose  the  powers  of  this  central 
governing  body  do  not  extend  outside  the  City 
of  London  at  present  ? — They  have  no  powers  at 
present,  but  their  powers  will  extend  beyond  the 
City. 

3263.  Because  you  mentioned  that  they  regu- 
lated most  of  the  charities  in  the  City  of  London  ; 
then  do  they  not  extend  outside  the  city  ? — The 
money  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  all  derived 
from  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  spread 
that  fund,  when  consolidated,  over  the  whole 
metropolis.  They  may  spend  it  for  any  of  the 
specified  purposes  over  the  whole  metropolis  ;  and 
they  will  have  power  to  do  it  when  the  scheme 
becomes  law. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3264.  Can  you  define  the  metropolis? — It  is 
defined  in  this  Act  as  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District.    It  Is  the  larger  metropolis. 

[The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Earl  of  Laudekdale.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cuudleigh. 

Earl  Cathcart.  Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  ZouCHE  of  Haryngworth.  Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  Lord  Monkswell. 

The  LORD  SANDHURST  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  COTTENHAM  FARMER  is  called  in;  and.  Laving  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Ckairman. 

3265.  You  are  a  genei-al  ])ractitioner  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gray's  Inn-road? — Yes. 

3266.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

3267.  And  in  that  district  are  adjacent  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3268.  And  into  the  bargain  ycm  are  not  very 
far  from  St.  Bartholomew's? — Quite  so. 

3269.  Have  you  had  experience  of  hospitals  ? 
— I  was  a  student  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

3270.  Did  you  hold  any  appointment  in  the 
hospital  ? — None. 

3271.  Do  you  find  that  these  free  institutions 
have  practically  caused  a  loss  to  you  as  a  general 
practitioner  ? — Certainly. 

3272.  That  is  to  say,  that  owing  to  the  free 
treatment  at  the  various  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries you  have  to  reduce  your  fees,  and  in  some 
cases  to  attend  without  fees  ? — Quite  so.  INIay  1 
read  a  few  remarks  which  I  have  put  down  ? 

3273.  Yes^,  will  you  do  so? — After  13  years 
of  country  practice,  I  have  nothing  to  retract  or 
add  to  my  first  impressions  of  the  sad  evils 
connected  with  the  indiscriminate  and  injurious 
results  of  London  hospitalism.  I  took  my  first 
observation  from  Battersea,  and  was  even  then 
struck  by  their  improvident  and  pauperising 
evils  ;  1  now,  however,  take  it  from  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  a  situation  in  every  way  superior,  whei'e  I 
am  sure  the  wage-earners'  conditions  of  life  are 
much  higher,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets 
noted  by  the  police  for  their  drinking  propensities, 
and  as  the  result  their  poverty.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to 
conceive  the  necessity  of  so  large  an  institution 
as  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  together  with  other 
special  hospitals  in  our  midst.  Tliis  assertion 
may  be  proved  any  day  by  observation  from  my 
own  window.  To  see  the  crowds  of  well-dressed 
and  well-kept  people  at  the  Royal  Free  on 
Thursdav  or  Sunday,  and  to  see  the  respectable 
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and,  I  know,  well-paid  classes  taking  their 
children  round  to  Great  Ormond-street  Hospital 
is,  to  a  well-organised  mind,  simply  disgraceful. 
And  the  result  to  a  population  thus  pauperised 
must  of  necessity  be  most  demoralising  ;  and  so 
practically  Ave  find  it.  Neighbouring  practi- 
tioners here  and  elsewhere,  like  myself,  complain 
of  the  same  thing,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  become  morally  dishonest,  and  unless 
really  forced  will  never  pay  a  bill  if  it  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  even  a  short  space  of  time.  I 
would  su£o;est  that  this  condition  of  thino-s  is 
equally  demoralising  to  both  private  practitioners 
and  to  the  public.  By  this  system  you  will 
reduce  the  one  to  the  level  of  dispensing 
chemist ;  and  the  other  to  all  the  demoralisation 
of  drink,  unthrift,  and  pauperisation.  What  is 
saved  by  a  people  who  are  able  to  pay  their  way 
independently  is,  as  a  rule,  spent  in  either 
luxuries  to  which  they  have  no  right,  or  upon 
drink  with  all  its  deteriorating  results.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  consequences  I  have  found 
from  my  own  observation  and  inquiries,  and  is 
supported  by  most  of  the  police  officers  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  become 
more  definite,  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
unpaid  labour  is  always,  with  naturally  a  few 
exceptions,  bad  labour,  and  that  hospitalism  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  are  some  instances 
I  could  give  in  support  of  that  statement. 

3274.  Do  you  think  that  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  as  you  say,  and  observing  the  class  of 
people  that  go  to  a  hospital,  one  can  tell,  for 
instance,  by  their  dress,  whether  they  are  badly 
off  or  not? — Not  at  all,  but  I  know  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  by  their 
genei'al  appearance  you  can  fairly  judge.  It  is 
not  always  a  true  criterion. 

3275.  Take  the  case  of  seamstresses  in  the 
out-patient  department  of  a  hospital ;  you  may 
possibly  see  very  smartly-dressed  young  Avomen, 
and  you  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  Avere 
able  to  pay  for  medical  advice,  Avhile  they  may 
really  be  very  poor? — Those  are  quite  excep. 

E  E  3  tional_ 
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tional.  One  would  treat  them  gratuitously 
oneself  if  it  were  necessary.  I  am  speaking  of 
well-dressed  men,  good  mechanics,  in  good 
positions  in  life  unquestionably. 

3276.  You  have  treated  some  of  these  people 
yourself  who  go  to  the  hospital,  I  understand 
you  to  mean  ? — A  good  many. 

3277.  Is  it  the  case  that  some  of  the  people 
whom  you  have  treated  and  wlio  are  able  to 
pay  the  fees  leave  you  and  go  to  the  hospitals  ? — 
Frequently,  and  vice  versa  I  have  no  doubt. 

3278.  And  very  likely  thej^  come  back  again 
to  you  for  further  treatment  possibly,  if  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3279.  And  you  know  of  cases  in  which  that 
has  occurred? — Certainly.  For  total  disregard 
to  the  social  circumstances  of  patients  attending 
these  hospitals,  I  might  refer  the  Committee  to 
the  cases  of  Jenkins.  Ashen,  and  many  others  I 
could  name. 

3280.  Who  are  Jenkins  and  Ashen? — Men 
in  good  position  who  have  been  there-  Those 
are  simply  names  that  I  have  put  down.  As 
regards  special  hospitals,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  women,  their  case  is  to  my  mind  most 
glaring.  They  are  in  no  sense  philanthropic. 
They  have  two  views ;  one  to  extract  as  many 
fees  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  obtain  the  few 
really  interesting  cases  which  will  secure  for 
their  own  ends  a  good  advertisement;  and  a 
name  in  London  means  an  income.  Pardon  me 
if  I  suggest  whether  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
this  system  to  continue,  with  the  sure  result  of 
a  pauperised  population,  and,  as  general  prac- 
titioners, men  who  have  lost  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  their  art,  and  become  in  con- 
sequence little  better  than  general  dispensers 
of  a  bottle  of  medicine,  with  the  trader's  keen 
eye  upon  the  payment  of  the  fee.  Granted  that 
all  serious  cases  are  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
hospitals  in  the  metropolis,  in  these  propositions 
there  is  both  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
the  latter,  and  the  serious  results  accruing  from 
the  former  state  of  things.  Let  us  take  the 
results  of  bad  surgery,  A  good  surgeon  is  the 
man  who  recognises  and  treats  disease  in  its 
earliest  stages,  generally  in  their  curable  stage. 
Now  develop,  a  bad  class  of  medical  practitioners 
who  have,  like  the  people  around  them,  become 
demoralised  as  regards  their  interest  in  their 
work,  and  what  is  the  result?  A  few  bottles  of 
medicine,  rapid  or  no  examination,  no  instru- 
ments to  examine  with,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time 
the  disease  gets  beyond  their  skill ;  it  becomes 
apparent  to  the  patients  themselves,  and  other 
advice  is  sought,  generally  the  hospitals.  But 
in  the  following  diseases  these  early  stages  are 
alone  the  curable  ones,  and  the  patients  are 
merely  relieved  up  to  a  certain  standard,  or  are 
injured  beyond  repair  for  life. 

3281.  Do  you  consider  that  this  enormous 
competition  by  the  free  charities  reduces  the 
medical  practitioner  to  a  very  low  level  ? — Quite 
so  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

3282.  Then,  as  regards  the  effect  upon  medical 
science,  you  think  that  the  fact  of  medical  men 
having  to  reduce  their  fees  to  such  a  low  level 
must  necessarily  cause  very  bad  treatment  of 
such  people  as  go  to  them  for  treatment? — Yes; 


Chairman — continued, 
the  cases  referred  to  are  the  following :  hip  joint 
disease;  kidney  and  heart  diseases,  both  insidious 
and  requiring  both  careful  auscultation,  micro- 
scopie  and  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  ; 
rectal  diseases  ;  women's  diseases  (uterine)  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  too  frequent  examinations, 
are  often  injuriously  treated  at  general  hosjjitals; 
throat  and  ear  diseases,  leading  to  permanent 
deafness  unless  thoroughly  recognised  at  once. 
1  must  refer  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  statement 
that  patients  like  a  multiple  examination  of  the 
throat.  The  statement  has  only  to  be  made  to 
be  refuted  by  your  Lordships'  own  personal 
feelings. 

3283.  Have  you  got  the  number  of  Sir  Morell's 
answer? — I  have  not  ;  I  saw  it  in  a  newspaper 
report.  The  truth  is  that,  as  general  practitioners, 
v/e  very  rarely  find  cases  requiring  any  beyond 
our  own  skill,  providing  we  have  opportunities 
of  exercising  it,  and  have  proper  appliances  for 
its  treatment.  There  appear  to  be  two  classes 
of  hospital  patients,  the  improvident  poor,  who 
would,  T  think,  be  much  better  in  the  hands  of 
the  relieving  officer,  and  the  pauj^erised  patients, 
whose  cases  require  careful  investigation  by  the 
officers  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
most  of  whom  could  well  afford  to  pay  good  pro- 
vident fees  according  to  Dr.  Rentoul's  scheme 
of  remuneration.  As  country  surgeons,  where 
do  we  ever  meet  with  cases  requiring  special 
treatment  ?  Fractures  and  amputations  are  fairly 
met  with,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with 
them.  An  independent  countryman,  with  much 
smaller  wages,  would  feel  it  an  insult  to  be  sent 
to  a  hospital  or  dispensary,  and,  as  a  rule,  those 
men  meet  their  doctors'  bills  by  thrift  and  a 
proper  sense  of  independence.  Another  abuse 
always  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  why  men  of 
all  ranks  meeting  with  street  accidents  should  be 
indiscriminately  conveyed  to  a  hospital,  when,  if 
taken  to  the  nearest  hotel,  there  would  be  ample 
time  to  call  in  a  surgeon's  assistance,  and,  if 
necessary,  hold  a  consultation.  Amongst  miners 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  setting  limbs  and  con- 
veying them  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  well  they 
usually  did  under  these  circumstances.  And  I 
cannot  conceive  a  case  where  it  would  be  even 
advisable  to  convey  a  man  any  distance  from  the 
seat  of  his  accident,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  fracture,  he  might  be  taken  by  rail  or  con- 
veyance to  his  own  residence. 

3284.  How  would  that  hold  goad  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  only  one  room,  and  a  wife  and 
four  children  living  in  it  ? — It  would  not ;  I  am 
speaking  of  men  of  all  ranks,  very  frequently  of 
good  social  position.  Any  man  who  is  picked  up 
with  a  fractui'cd  limb,  as  a  rule,  is  conveyed  to  a 
hospital  without  consulting  anyone. 

3285.  But  is  not  that  a  matter  which  requires 
to  be  treated  as  speedily  as  possible  ? — I  think 
so. 

3286.  And  would  not  the  inquiry  that  you 
propose  delay  matters  ;  and  might  not  that  delay 
have  a  very  mjurious  effect? — I  think  not,  if 
you  had  capable  surgeons,  who  could  come  in  at 
a  moment's  notice,  in  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. 

3287.  He  might  be  taken  to  the  nearest  hotel, 


you  say 


-Yes. 


3288.  Who  is  going  to  pay  the  hotel  bill?— 1 

am 
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am  speaking  of  a  man  of  social  position ;  granting 
he  is  a  man  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  or  a 
country  gentleman,  or  whoever  he  might  be. 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlovv  mentioned  a  case  the 
other  day,  I  think,  of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
who,  on  meeting  with  an  accident,  was  sent  to 
St.  Bartholomew's. 

8289.  At  the  same  time,  supposing  that  the 
person  who  meets  with  the  accident  is  a  man  of 
a  certain  decent  position,  that  lie  is  knocked 
down  somewhere  on  Westminster  Bridge,  that 
his  leg  is  broken,  and  he  is  half  insensible ;  do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  refuse 
him  admission  to  a  hospital? — Certainly;  1 
should  take  him  in.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  would  not  be  just  as  well,  and  better, 
for  him  if  he  were  conveyed  to  an  hotel  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  treated  by  his  own  surgeon, 
or  by  some  surgeon  who  could  be  called  in,  and 
a  hospital  .•:^urgeon,  if  necessary,  could  be  sent 
for. 

8290.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  to  your  mind 
that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  such 
procedure.  In  the  first  place,  to  know  who  to 
send  for  ;  in  the  second  j^lace,  to  send  for  a 
surgeon  instead  of  going  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  would  find  a  surgeon  on  the  spot,  who  was 
able  to  deal  properly  with  the  case  ? — Not  ne- 
cessarily ;  he  would  find  the  house  surgeon  on 
the  spot ;  but  an  experienced  surgeon  would  be 
far  more  capable  of  dealing  with  a  fracture  than 
the  house  surgeon  of  a  hospital,  at  least,  he 
ought  to  be. 

3291.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  stntement  ? 
— This,  I  think,  we  may  designate  as  another  of 
the  abuses  of  hospitals,  and  a  want  of  fair 
dealing  as  between  public  institutions  and  private 
practitioners  in  their  neighbourhood.  Doubtless, 
railway  companies  and  large  works  profit  im- 
mensely by  this  system.  Also  the  well-to-do 
classes  are  now  generally  making  use  of  hospital 
letters  for  cases  of  illness  occuring  amongst  their 
servants,  a  condition  almost  unknown  in  the 
country  where  the  masters  or  mistresses  generally 
hold  themselves  responsible.  All  these  causes 
are  most  deterrent  to  a  practitioner  who  takes  a 
real  interest  in  his  patients  and  profession,  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  now-a-days  owing  to 
this  indiscriminate  charity,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  hospitals  the  man  who  knows 
least  and  takes  the  least  trouble  about  the 
diagnosis  of  his  patients,  is  the  most  successful 
practitioner.  These  impressions  have  forced 
themselves  upon  me  ever  since  my  return  to 
London,  and  the  case  does  appear  to  me  most 
convincing,  and  the  reform  quite  within  remedial 
measures,  which  T  am  sure  will  be  the  result  of  your 
Lordships'  careful  investigations.  To  poor  prac- 
tiouers  the  present  system  is  disastrous,  and  the 
general  public  will  soou  find  the  present  or- 
ganisations collapse  as  the  result  of  their  own 
improvidence,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  wealthy 
to  supply  funds  for  wants  (hey  will  gradually 
perceive  could  be  met  by  their  own  exertions. 

3292.  Now  do  you  consider  that  the  out- 
j)atient  departments  of  hospitals  have  unfair 
advantage  taken  of  them  ? — I  think  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent. ;  I  do  not  think  I  am 
above  the  mark.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  my  own  district,  which  I  consider 
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is  one  of  a  higher  level  probably  than  the 
Whitechapel  district,  wliich  I  know  nothing  of. 

3293.  And  at  the  same  time  one  which  is 
more  crowded  again  than  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square  ? — Quite  so. 

3294.  A.  very  good  average  neighbourhood  ? 
— A  very  good  average  mechanical  class  of 
people. 

3295.  You  were  a  student  clerk  at  St. 
Bartholomew's? — Yes. 

32 90.  And  there  you  had  opportunities  of 
watching  what  went  on  in  the  out-patient 
department? — I  had. 

3297.  Was  it  your  opinion  when  you  were 
there,  that  the  overcrowding  was  very  great 
there  ? — It  was  not  ;  that  was  in  1872  or  1873  ; 
I  passed  in  1873. 

3298.  I  think  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  told  us 
the  other  day  that  about  1873  there  came  to  be 
some  system  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
out-patients? — Yes,  tliat  was  so  ;  that  was  after 
my  time. 

3299.  And,  therefore,  before  that  year  of  1873, 
the  crowds  of  out-patients  would  have  been 
larger  than  they  were  after  1873,  because  they 
were  materially  reduced  after  that  time  we  were 
told? — I  think  not,  because  you  have  Dr.  Ridge's 
I'eport  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  report  of 
187S,  where  he  tells  us  that  he  saw  in  three 
months  7,735  patients  as  the  casualty  physician, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  minute  to  each ;  or  he 
gave  one  minute  and  a  quarter  I  think  to  each 
patient. 

3300.  But  did  he  in  that  time  have  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  the  case  ? — He  had  to  make  a 
diagnosis  and  filter,  that  is  to  say,  select  the 
cases  that  were  sent  in  to  the  hospital. 

3301.  I  suppose  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
careful  examination  ? — It  ought,  certainly. 

3302.  Do  you  consider  such  time  as  you 
mention  sufficient  for  that  careful  examination  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

3303.  That  was  in  what  year  ?--Tliat  was  in 
the  year  1878,  in  the  report  of  1878. 

3304.  At  any  rate  you  say  that  you  think 
the  out-patient  dej^artment  was  not  overcrowded 
when  3'ou  were  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  1873? 
— I  should  not  say  it  was.  The  only  thing  that 
I  found  there  in  my  time,  when  I  attended  the 
out-j^atient  department,  was  this :  we  used  to 
see  cases,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  as 
students ;  and  these  were  the  selected  cases,  the 
filtered  cases,  that  I  went  to  see,  not  the  casualty 
cases. 

3305.  They  were  the  out-jDatients  as  opposed 
to  the  casualty  cases,  you  mean  ?— Yes ;  they 
were  such  cases  as  those  that  were  selected  out 
of  the  7,735  that  were  sent  in,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  careful  treatment ;  these  I  used  to  see  as 
a  student. 

3306.  Did  you  ever  come  across  any  instances 
of  students  treating  cases  without  the  supervision 
of  an  assistant  surgeon  or  physician  ? — Always  ; 
Ave  never  had  anybody.  I  used  to  sit  there  for 
hours  seeing  them. 

3307.  Without  supervision  by  a  inedical  man? 
— There  was  nobody.  Sometimes  the  surgeon 
would  be  there,  but  not  a  great  length  of  time  ; 
he  would  very  soon  leave.   We  used  to  see  them 
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independently ;  they  used  to  go  to  our  table ; 
some  used  to  go  to  his. 

3308.  You  used  to  see  them  and  pass  them 
on  ? — Yes,  fill  up  their  papers  ;  and  I  had  no 
idea  of  prescribing,  as  a  rule. 

3309.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  had 
not  any  idea  of  prescribing  ? — I  never  had  any 
experience  of  prescribing  ;  no  student  has  any 
experience  of  prescribing. 

3310.  That  I  can  understand  ;  but  what  1 
want  to  get  from  you  is  this ;  if  a  patient  came 
in  you  inspected  him,  and  what  did  you  do  then? 
— You  wrote  out  generally  a  hospital  mixture. 

3311.  Not  being  able  to  prescribe  at  all  ? — 
Not  being  able  to  prescribe  at  all ;  or  you 
repeated  his  mixture  very  often. 

3312.  Repeated  the  same  treatment  as  before, 
that  is  to  say? — Quite  so;  that  was  the  usual 
result. 

3313.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  a  method 
by  which  medical  relief  is  satisfactorily  given  ? — 
That  is  the  method,  I  think,  that  is  still  carried 
on. 

3314.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  method 
by  which  the  medical  relief  is  satisfactorily 
given  ? — No. 

3315.  Is  it  according  to  the  laws  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's ? — It  was  so ;  it  must  be  so  at  the 
present  day. 

3316.  But  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  gave  us  a 
very  different  account? — That  is  after  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking. 

3317.  Should  you  consider,  then,  that  the 
treatment,  as  well  as  being  hurried,  is  of  an  in- 
efficient character  ? — Very. 

3318.  And,  therefore,  following  that  up,  do 
you  consider  that  the  public  do  not  gain  by  the 
out-patient  departments  ? — I  think  they  lose. 

3319.  And  yet  the  public  seem  to  have  a  great 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments, do  they  not  ? — Naturally,  people  who  can 
get  anything  for  nothing. 

3320.  But,  then,  you  said  just  now  that  you 
thought  that  people  liked  paying  for  what  they 
got ;  that  was,  speaking  of  people  in  the  country  ? 
— Naturally  they  do ;  that  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency ;  but  in  London  they  have  become  de- 
moralised to  a  very  large  extent. 

3321.  Do  you  think  that  that  anxiety  to  pay 
in  the  country  is  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  very  few  hospitals  or  so  few  beds? — 
I  do  not ;  I  think  it  is  a  natural  feeling. 

3322.  You  consider  that  it  must  be  the  case 
now  that  patients  in  the  out-patient  departments 
are  seen  by  students  ? — I  think  it  must  be  so. 
Consider  the  number  of  patients  that  they  see. 
There  are  1,179,000  out-patients  seen  in  London 
per  annum  ;  could  it  be  possible  that  those  could 
be  seen  by  qualified  medical  men?  Such  a 
statement  would  not  hold  water  ;  the  staff  could 
not  see  tliem  ;  it  is  impossible. 

3323.  Do  you  know  what  the  staff  was  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  in  your  dny  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  much  increased  now.  1  saw  the  book  the 
other  day  ;  1  think  there  were  only  five  assistant 
physicians. 

332-t.  At  2455  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  is  asked 
this  question  in  regard  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment: "  Would  the  out-patients  have  to  wait  a 
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very  long  time  in  the  out  patient  department 
before  they  are  treated?"  and  his  answer  is: 
"  No,  I  should  think  the  casualty  department  is 
cleared  some  time  between  half-past  11  and  12, 
or  neai'ly  so  ?" — That  is  so. 

3325.  "  They  pass  over  to  the  out-patient 
department,  and  they  can  either  come  another  day 
at  a  time  when  the  medical  man  attends  in  the  out- 
patient department,  or  they  can  wait  till  he  an-ives. 
On  the  medical  side  the  patients  are  seen  by 
three  assistant  physici;ms,  Dr.  Heusley,  L)r. 
Lander  Brunton,  and  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 
These  assistant  physicians  attend  each  two  days 
in  the  week.  Their  hour  is  fixed  at  11  o'clock, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  they  come  in 
soon  after  10  to  arrange  the  work,"  and  so  on. 
"  The  students  do  not  attend  till  11."  "I  may 
say  that  whether  it  is  in-patients  or  out-patients, 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  sick 
poor  have  the  advantage  of  being  treated  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons  who  know  whether 
any  mistake  is  being  made ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  that  respect  they  have  a  great  advantage  over 
rich  people,  because  in  the  out-department  there 
are  always  four  or  five  or  six  medical  men,  some 
of  course  who  have  not  yet  obtained  their  certi- 
ficate, but  one  or  two  who  have."  But  then 
from  what  you  said  just  now  when  the  patient 
came  to  your  table,  in  many  cases  there  was 
nobody  to  see  him  but  yourself? — Certainly. 

3326.  And  you  were  not  qualified  ? — Not 
qualified.  Might  I  ask  for  the  number  cf 
patients  that  are  seen  daily  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
who  could  receive  that  individual  attention? 

3327.  I  think  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  told  us 
that  he  thought  on  an  average  about  five 
minutes  was  given  to  each  case.  This  is  the 
statement  to  which  I  referred  just  now ;  it  is  at 
No.  2434 ;  this  was  what  I  asked  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow:  "Would  these  unqualified  men" 
(relating  to  dressers  whom  he  spoke  of)  "have 
any  opportunity  of  treating  cases  in  the  out- 
patient department  by  themselves,  on  their  own 
responsibility  ?"  His  answer  is,  Certainly  not. 
I  may  say  that  every  officer,  both  male  and 
female,  in  6t.  Bartholomew's  has  a  charge  mven 
to  him  or  her  which  is  read  to  them  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment."  And  then  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  answer  he  says  that  the  charge  to  the 
assistant  surgeon  or  physician  is  this,  that  he 
"  shall  not  allow  a  dresser  to  undertake  any 
treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  first  instance,  or  to 
perform  an  023eration  of  any  kind,  however  trivial, 
except  in  the  presence  and  under  the  immediate 
personal  direction  either  of  himself  or  his  junior 
house  surgeon.  Consequently,  the  dresser  is 
only  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  under  the 
direction  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 
thoroughly  qualified  medical  man"?  -Things 
must  have  ver^'  much  altered, if  such  is  the  case; 
and  granting  that  such  is  the  case,  the  fully- 
qualified  man  would  only  be  a  senior  student  if 
he  was  freshly  qualified,  and  his  experience 
would  be  very  little  better  than  mine. 

3328.  Were  you  a  dresser  or  merely  a  student? 
— Both  a  dresser  and  clerk,  and  within  a  few 
months  of  my  qualification,  when  I  should  have 
been  quite  as  able  to  sit  at  the  table  as  a  fully- 
qualified  medical  man. 

3329.  And 
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3329.  And  if  it  happened  to  you  it  might  have 
happened,  I  suppose,  to  others  ? — No  doubt. 

3330.  And  some  of  those  others  very  likely 
not  so  near  to  their  qualification  as  yourself? — 
Quite  so, 

3331.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dis- 
pensaries ? — I  have. 

3332.  Were  you  ever  a  salaried  officer  of  a 
dispensary  ? — No,  I  was  not ;  I  had  a  dispensary 
of  my  own  when  I  came  to  London  fii-st. 

3333.  And  the  patients  came  there,  I  suppose, 
and  paid  for  treatment  ? — Quite  so. 

3334.  And  did  you  have  to  have  any  special 
qualification  for  that? — None;  I  had  had  13 
years'  experience  then  it  must  be  remembered. 
It  Avas  simply  that  I  came  by  accident  and  took 
one,  and  very  interesting  it  was  to  me  to  take ; 
and  it  was  that  that  rather  drew  my  attention  to 
the  hospital  question  altogether. 

3335.  Does  it  require  much  capital  to  start  a 
dispensary  ? — None,  or  very  little. 

3336.  And  how  do  you  get  your  clients,  by 
advertising  ? — Of  course  a  good  man  very  soon 
obtains  more  work  than  he  can  do. 

3337.  But,  I  suppose,  some  advertisement  is 
required  ? — No. 

3338.  But  how  do  the  public  find  out  that  a 
man  has  a  dispensary? — There  is  generally  a 
dispensary  there  already.  This  was  a  dispensary 
that  was  held,  before  1  came,  by  one  who  was 
really  an  unqualified  man,  though  I  did  not 
know  it.  May  I  give  the  result  of  that  experi- 
ence? I  wrote  it  in  the  "British  Medical 
Journal;"  that  was  about  15  months'  ago. 

3339.  Yes? — "  Having  passed  12  months  in  a 
busy  dispensary,  I  may,  perhaps,  look  upon 
myself  as  fairly  conversant  with  the  subject.  I 
may  say  that  I  returned  to  London  after  nearly 
13  years'  practice  in  the  country,  and  in  a  dis- 
trict unblessed  with  hospitals  and  paupers.  I 
have,  therefore,  ample  experience  in  surgery. 
What  soon  struck  me  in  my  dispensary  work 
was,  the  respectability  of  the  patients  and  the 
gratitude  with  which  they  paid  their  small  fees 
(they  would  willingly  have  paid  more).  But, 
again,  I  found  all  these  people  belonging  to  the 
well-paid  artizan  class,  from  whom  you  would 
receive  very  fair  fees  in  the  country,  felt  no 
shame  in  goinof  or  sending  their  children  regu- 
larly  to  the  hospital.  If  au  operation  was 
suggested,  the  hospital  was  really  looked  upon 
as  a  necessity,  and  I  found  that  the  majority  of 
medical  men  never  operated  at  all,  but  sent  all 
their  cases  to  these  institutions,  where,  without 
inquiry  and  without  fee,  they  are  thankfull}' 
admitted.  I  found,  however,  that  one  could 
operate  if  he  wished,  charging,  of  coui'se,  small 
fees"   

3340.  Where  was  that  ?  — Battersea. 

3341.  Was  that  a  Battersea  hospital?  — A  dis- 
pensary. 

3342.  But  did  oj^erations  take  place  in  a  dis- 
pensai'v  ? — I  did  operate  there  when  I  got  there  ; 
I  would  operate  anywhere,  as  I  do  now.  I  found, 
however,  that  one  could  operate  if  he  wished, 
charging,  of  course,  small  fees,  and  I  took  care 
that  very  little  escaped  my  hands  for  the  benefit 
of  these  so-called  charities.  This  state  of  things 
is  most  serious  ;  the  majority  of  London  medical 
men  are  living  in  straitened  circumstances  on 
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account  of  this  paujDerised  population.  But  what 
need  of  surgeons  ;  chemist  with  a  little  know- 
ledge of  medicine  are  quite  equal  to  this  style  of 
work,  and  the  fees  might  be  remunerative  in 
their  case.  The  idea  of  raising  the  standard  of 
surgical  examinations  strikes  one  as  simply  sati- 
rical ;  but  look  at  the  future;  pauperised  patients 
will  bring  up  pauperised  offspring  ;  people  with- 
out any  independent  feeling  and  without  any 
hesitation  seeking  this  wholesale  gratuitous  re- 
lief, and  the  relationship  between  me  iical  men 
and  these  classes  thoroughly  destroyed.  The 
satire  is  complete  when  we  find  the  majority  of 
medical  men  in  London  are  qualified  surgeons, 
men  who  have  not  an  instrument,  and  never  an 
opportunity  of  practising  their  craft. 

3343.  Now,  you  say  these  people  came  and 
were  willing  to  pay  fees? — -They  did;  and  they 
would  have  paid  me  more  if  I  had  wanted  them 
to  do  so. 

3344.  Those  were  the  independent  artizan 
class  ? — Quite  so. 

3345.  But  surely  the  residuum  of  the  popuila- 
tion  were  not  able  to  pay  fees,  were  they  ? — 
There  would  be  amongst  them  the  absolute  re- 
siduum ;  they  covild  pay  the  fees  I  asked,  which 
was  sixpence,  as  a  rule. 

3346.  Then,  was  your  dispensary  something 
of  this  kind;  a  sort  of  sick  club,  to  which  they 
only  paid  during  sickness  ?— No  ;  they  came 
whenever  they  liked. 

3347.  But  they  had  to  pay?— They  had  to 
pay. 

3348.  But  they  did  not  pay  anything  during 
health  ?— No. 

3349.  It  was  not  like  a  provident  dispensary, 
therefore  ? — No. 

3350.  Then  supposing  you  got  a  very  difficult 
case,  should  you  have  sent  it  to  the  hospital  ? — 
No,  certainly  not;  I  never  met  a  difficult  ca-e 
that  1  could  not  manage.  After  13  years  of 
country  practice,  I  never  saw  a  case  that  I  could 
not  manage  or  that  I  should  have  any  need  of 
sending  to  a  hospital. 

3351.  And  from  that  experience,  do  you  con- 
sider that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  go  to  a 
hospital  are  of  a  trivial  nature  ? — The  great 
majority,  certainly.  A  good  mechanic  gets  a 
cut  hand  or  fractured  arm ;  what  is  the  first 
thing  he  does,  a  man  earning  his  3  /.  or  4  /.  a 
Aveek?  He  will  go  immediately  to  a  hospital, 
and  without  a  word  he  will  be  treated  and  his 
arm  set.  Has  he  any  claim  to  that  charity 
at  all  ? 

3352.  Has  it  ever  come  into  your  mind  to 
treat  the  out-patient  dejiartment  as  consultative  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  that  I  should  willingly  do. 

3353.  And  then  how  about  the  instruction  of 
medical  students? — That,  I  think,  would  be 
what  they  require  ;  they  do  not  want  to  be 
flooded  Avith  these  casual  cases,  which  are  of  no 
use  to  any  one  of  them. 

3354.  Then  if  you  think  the  majority  of  all 
these  cases  that  go  to  the  out-patient  departments 
are  very  trivial,  I  suppose  you  consider  that 
nothing  would  be  lost  by  taking  time  to  make 
inquiry  into  their  circumstances? — Nothing  at 
all.  1  think  Dr.  Bridge  is  very  strong  on  that 
point.  If  he  can  filtrate  cases  at  the  rate  of 
7,700  in  three  months,  as  he  says  himself,  there 
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are  certainly  not  very  many  serious  cases 
amongst  them. 

."355.  Do  you  further  think  that  a  great  many 
people  go  to  tlie  hospital  who  have  not  even 
trivial  comj^laints,  but  who  treat  it  as  a  sort  of 
club? — Undoubtedly  ;  as  a  sort  of  club  to  which 
they  can  go  without  any  expense. 

3356.  Or  that  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  medical  officer  who  filtrates  the  cases,  and 
they  go  there  because  they  have  nothing  better 
to  do  ? — Quite  so. 

3357.  That  being  your  view,  do  you  think  it 
would  do  any  harm  to  the  profession  or  to  the 
public  if  the  out-patient  department  was  entirely 
closed  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

3358.  Do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  public, 
do  you  think? — Certainly. 

3359.  From  what  point  of  vieAv? — It  is  the 
public  I  speak  of,  more  than  myself  practically^ 
because  I  think  the  public  are  so  demoralised  by 
this  system. 

3360.  You  mean  the  system  of  getting  every- 
thino;  for  nothing? — I  think  so. 

3361.  Then  as  regards  instruction,  do  you  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  out-2)aticnt 
department  for  instruction  ? — I  think  not  in  its 
present  condition  ;  I  think  if  we  selected  our 
cases,  or  if  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  did 
it  in  unison  with  medical  men,  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  send  instructive  cases  to  the  hos- 
pitals, or  interesting  cases ;  and  the  remainder, 
I  think,  could  easily  be  treated  in  the  poor  law 
infirmaries  where  students  could  see  them  if  they 
wished. 

3362.  And  then  do  you  further  consider  this ; 
that  owing  to  the  great  competition  which  grinds 
down  the  fees,  the  patient  undoubtedly  gets  a 
cheap  article,  that  is  to  say,  cheap  advice  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  gets  bad  advice? — I  am  certain 
of  it;  if  1  bad  not  had  13  years'  experience,  my 
advice  would  not  have  been  worth  the  sixpence, 
certainly  not,  and  the  majority  of  London 
surgeons  (and  I  am  certain  that  I  am  speaking 
quite  correctly,  for  T  know  so  many  of  them,  and 
they  all  tell  me  so)  have  not  an  instrument,  and 
they  could  not  operate  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  do  so  in  any  case  ;  therefore  they  are  obliged 
to  send  people  to  the  hospital.  They  have  told 
me  over  and  over  again  "  it  does  not  pay,  1 
cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  get  a  guillotine  to  re- 
move a  tonsil ;  it  would  cost  me  a  couple  of 
guineas." 

3363.  Have  instances  come  before  you  showing 
the  poor  character  of  advice  and  treatment  some- 
times given  at  out-patient  departments,  whether 
in  free  or  in  part  pay  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

3364.  Do    you  know   anything    of  district 
nursing  ? — Yes. 

3365.  What  is  district  nursing? — In  any  case 
I  invariably  resort  to  Bloomsbury,  wh(-i'e  we 
have  such  an  advantage ;  if  I  have  any  operation 
now,  I  can  send  for  qualified  nurses  there,  and 
with  those  nurses  any  London  surgeon  ought  to 
be  able  to  undertake  any  case. 

3366.  Is  Bloomsbury  in  your  district^ — It  is 
now  .:  but  at  Eattersea  it  was  the  same  thing  ;  1 
used  to  send  for  them  there.  We  stand  in  this 
respect  in  a  much  better  position  than  the  country 
surgeon,  who  has  to  meet  every  case  that  comes 
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before  him,  and  to  treat  it  ;  and  therefore  a 
London  surgeon  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  and 
the  joatients,  considering  their  position,  ought  to 
be  able  to  remunerate  him,  without  the  need  of 
going  to  a  hospital  and  becoming,  in  consequence, 
pauperised. 

3367.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Bloomsbury  nurses  ? — Yes. 

3368.  What  is  their  work ;  do  they  nurse  in 
the  patients'  own  homes  ? — They  will  call  two  or 
three  times  a  day  if  the  case  is  a  very  serious 
one  ;  they  will  not  stay  all  night. 

3369.  Is  that  amongst  the  very  poor  ? — The 
very  poor. 

3370.  As  opposed  to  the  good  class  of  people, 
who  can  pay  for  nurses  ? — Yes. 

3371.  Where  do  they  get  their  instruction  ? — 
I  believe  at  St.  George's,  principally. 

3372.  Then  do  you  think  that,  supposing  that 
system  of  disti'ict  nursing  was  extended,  owing* 
to  their  care  they  would  re|)lace  the  in-paiient 
departments  of  hospitals? — To  a  very  great 
extent,  providing  that  the  surgeons,  the  general 
practitioners,  the.mselves  rose  to  the  same  level. 

3373.  And,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
hospitals  with  them,  do  you  think  that  rising  to 
that  level  is  impossible  for  them  ? — At  pi'esent  it 
is  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

3374.  But  do  you  really  consider  that,  sup- 
posing there  were  no  hospitals,  poor  patients, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  Bloomsbury  nurses, 
and  the  care  which  they  would  receive  from  them, 
would  be  as  well  off  in  their  own  homes  as  they 
would  be  in  the  hospitals  ? — Very  much  better 
off  in  their  own  homes.  I  am  thinking,  of  course, 
of  the  poor-law  infirmaries ;  we  should  always 
have  the  poor-law  infirmaries  in  the  case  of 
extremely  poor  people,  who  could  be  conveyed 
there  the  same  as  they  Avould  be  to  a  hospital. 

3375.  Then  it  comes  back  to  this  point,  which 
you  make  a  great  deal  of:  that  a  great  number 
of  people  go  to  the  hospitals  who  could  ])ay  for 
the  medical  treatment  which  they  require? — I 
am  sure  of  it. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3376.  Your  country  experience,  you  have  told 
us,  is  13  years'  experience  ;  but  I  did  not  quite 
catch  how  long  your  London  experience  has 
been  ? — About  2i  years. 

3377.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  what  your 
own  turnover  per  week  is  ? — At  Battersea  it 
paid  me  very  well;  perhaps  7 /.or  10/.  a  week; 
more  than  that  if  I  liked. 

3378.  But  3  I.  a  week  in  London  is  not  an 
unusual  turnover  for  a  practitioner,  is  it  ? — No  ; 
I  should  think  anybody  could  make  that. 

3379.  You  probably  read  the  "  Lancet,"  and 
read  the  advertisements  in  the  "  Lancet"? — Yes, 
occasionally. 

3380.  It  would  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
in  the  last  "  Lancet "  there  were  advertisements 
relating  to  the  sales  of  practices,  and  three  or 
four  instances  where  the  turnover  was  not  more 
than  3Z.  a  week? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3381.  Will  you  kindly  listen  to  this  advertise- 
ment :  "  London :  Nucleus  of  a  good  class  cash 
practice,  favourably  situated,  slight  opposition, 
receipts  increasing,  at  present  150/.  a  year;  fees 
1 5.  to  2.S.  6f/.  ;  midwifery,  1/.  Is.;  price  50/." 

Now 
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Now  that  probably  is  not  an  exceptional  ad- 
vertisement at  all,  thei-e  are  jirobably  many  cases 
similar  to  that? — Very  much  lower,  as  I  have 
told  you  myself. 

3382.  "  The  nucleus  "  means  the  central  part 
round  which  there  may  be  accumulations  ;  in 
fact  a  kernel? — Yes. 

3383.  And  would  you  think  that  round  such 
a  kernel  as  that  an  able  man  would  be  likely 
to  get  up  a  good  practice? — Yes,  he  might, 
a  very  good  practice  on  good  fees. 

3384.  Provided  he  were  not  too  near  to  a 
large  hospital? — The  probability  is  that  he  would 
be  near  to  a  hospital. 

3385.  Not  if  he  were  on  the  south  side  of 
London? — No  ;  there  is  Guy's,  but  he  would  not 
compete  against  Guy's,  where  they  charge  od. 

3386.  Therefore  a  practitioner  Avith  a  tui-n- 
over  of  3/.  a  week  might  make  a  good  practice 
for  himself  on  the  south  side  of  London,  where 
the  population  is  dense,  and  thei'e  are  no  hos- 
pitals?— Yes. 

3387.  Are  midwifery  cases  a  large  proportion 
of  your  cases? — It  was  so  at  Battersea. 

3388.  But  not  where  you  are  now  ? — No. 

3389.  Is  that  because  the  hospital  undertakes 
that  business? — I  think  not,  except  in  a  few 
cases.    I  have  as  many  as  1  want. 

3390.  And  is  your  fee  about  1/.  Is.? — It  is 
now,  or  2  /.  2  s. 

3391.  And  does  that  comprise  a  fortnight's 
attendance  ? — Ten  days,  usually. 

3392.  Now  the  diseases  that  you  find  prevail 
most,  judging  from  statistics,  Avould  probably  be 
these,  bronchitis  ?— Yes,  very^  common. 

3393.  A  severe  case  of  bronchitis  could  not 
be  treated  in  any  out-patient  department  ? — No, 
it  ought  not  to  be. 

3394.  It  could  not  be,  could  if  ;  the  patients 
could  not  walk  about  the  streets  in  winter? — 
They  do ;  you  see  them. 

3395.  You  have  a  great  many  cases  of  that 
disease  in  your  practice? — At  limes. 

3396.  And  consumption;  that  means  all  sorts 
of  chest  disease  :  that  is  prevalent? — Yes.. 

3397.  Then  cases  of  diarrhoea,  they  are 
numerous  ? — Yes. 

3398.  Scarlatina  ?— Yes. 

3399.  And  cases  of  violence  ;  in  London  there 
axe  760  deaths  from  violence  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Now  with  regard  to  syphilis,  have  you 
many  cases  in  your  private  practice  of  syphilis  ? 
— A  good  many. 

3400.  Take  syphilis,  if  it  was  a  severe  case 
with  glandular  swellings,  or  with  a  sinus,  you 
could  not  treat  such  a  case  as  that  in  an  out- 
patient department  at  all? — No. 

3401.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  patient  who  is 
afflicted  with  a  very  severe  form  of  primg,ry 
syphilis  could  not  walk  about  the  streets  to  attend 
an  out-patient  department? — No. 

3402.  He  would  have  to  be  acccommodated 
somewhere,  and  laid  on  his  back  ? — Yes. 

3403.  Is  syphilis  very  prevalent  in  your  pi'esent 
disti'ict  ? — It  is.  My  district  is  a  very  wide  one  ; 
there  are  many  City  men  going  to  and  fro  at 
King'.s  Cross. 

3404.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  in  your 
practice  you  find  a  good  many  cases  of  syphilis? 
— Yes. 
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3405.  And  have  you  more  cases  where  you  are 
now,  near  St.  Bartholomew's,  than  you  had  in 
Battersea? — Yes,  certainly. 

3406.  And  is  syphilis  on  the  increase  ov  de- 
crease now  ? — I  am  in  a  different  class  of  practice 
now ;  it  is  not  a  dispensary  jjractice  now  that  I 
have  in  Gray's  Inn  road. 

3407.  But  amongst  what  class  of  the  popula- 
tion -  Many  of  these  men  are  men  of  resjject- 
able  position  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  solicitors 
and  barristers,  and  tradesmen,  and  classes  of  that 
description. 

3408.  But  in  regard  to  the  poor  you  cannot 
express  any  definite  opinion  about  syphilis  as  to 
whether  it  is  on  the  increase  ? — Certainly  it  is  on 
the  increase. 

3409.  Has  it,  in  your  opinion,  increased  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — I 
am  not  able  to  say  that:  I  do  not  think  that  ever 
referred  to  London. 

3410.  In  reply  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair, 
I  think  you  stated  that  you  were  aware  of  the 
investigation  officer  at  St.  Bartholomew's? — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  results  ;  that  is  since  my 
time. 

3411.  There  is  a  very  interesting  return  here 
which  shows  that  a  number  of  ^leople  have  been 
discouiaged  from  attending ;  that  some  have 
gone  away  voluntarily,  and  that  there  have  been 
others  who  said  that  they  would  not  come  again  ; 
and  in  fact  that  they  have  decreased  the  number 
of  out-patients  by  the  investigations  which  were 
made.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — ft 
was  not. 

3412.  With  regard  to  accidents  in  the  streets, 
you  are  aware  that  when  accidents  take  place  in 
the  streets,  people  sometimes  specially  desire 
that  they  may  be  taken,  and  in  the  case  of  that 
Member  of  Parliament  who  has  been  mentioned 
he  specially  desired  that  he  might  be  taken,  to 
a  hospital.  When  a  man  is  wounded  badly  in 
the  street  and  desires  lo  be  taken  to  a  hospital, 
the  bystanders  would  take  him  there  probably  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  case  of  the  Member  of  Parliament 
is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

3413.  In  other  cases  the  man  may  be  insensible, 
and  in  other  cases  they  would  hardly  like, 
perhaps,  to  take  him  into  an  hotel  ? — There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  I  allow. 

3414.  And  the  hotel  people  would  j)robably 
say,  "  Is  there  any  friend  here  who  will 
guarantee  his  expenses?  T(  not  we  will  not 
admit  him?" — Yes. 

3415.  About  your  treatment  of  out-patients 
as  a  student,  your  prescription  Avould  be,  "  A  go 
of  No.  6,"  or  "  A  go  of  No.  7,"  or  "  A  o-o  of 
No.  8  "  ?— Yes. 

3416.  That  would  be  the  sort  of  prescription 
given  in  an  out-patient  department,  I  presume  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

3417.  With  regard  to  how  you  set  up  a 
dispensary  and  how  the  people  come  to  know 
of  it,  it  is  not  by  advertising  but  by  a  sort  of 
danger  signal  in  the  shape  of  a  red  lamp,  that 
really  tells  the  people  that  there  is  a  dispensary 
there  ? — I  think  that  refers  to  all  our  surgeries. 

3418.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  a  practi- 
tioner setting  up  a  dispensary  would  proi^ably 
make  it  known,  by  putting  up  a  red  lamp? — I 
do  not  know.    I  found  the    dispensary  very 
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rapidly  increase,  simply,  because  patients  found, 
probably,  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  dispensary 
surgeon  who  was  there. 

3419.  With  regard  to  operations,  you  say  you 
seldom  find  a  difficult  case  which  you  cannot 
yourself  manage ;  what  may  be  your  charge  for 
operation;;  supposini^-  you  took  a  man's  leg  off, 
for  instance,  what  would  you  charge  him  ? — I 
am  speaking  now  of  London. 

3420.  What  would  you  charge  him  in  London? 
— That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  circum- 
stances. 

3421.  On  the  average  ? — If  he  was  an  artisan, 
I  should  not  object  to  removing  his  leg  for  a 
guinea. 

3422.  If  he  would  not  object  to  that? — Quite 
so.  I  amputated  the  other  day  a  man's  toe,  a 
case  which  I  am  perfectly  certain  would  other- 
wise have  "one  to  a  hospital ;  a  man  who  could 
Avell  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

3423.  Yuu  say  you  would  very  much  desire 
consultation  ;  but  in  case  you  take  a  man's  leg 
off,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  consultation  after- 
wards?—  If  you  had  a  man  of  any  position  who 
was  picked  up  in  the  street  with  a  serious 
fracture,  you  would  call  in  a  neighbouring 
surgeon  to  consult  with  ;  if  he  were  a  man  of 
means  he  might  probably  himself  desire  that  a 
hospital  surgeon  should  be  called  in,  together 
with  yourself,  to  set  his  fracture. 

3424.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  leg  you 
cut  off  for  a  pound,  would  you  not  rather  have  a 
consultation,  if  you  could,  before  you  took  his 
leg  0%  with  some  hospital  practitioner  ? — I  should 
not  care,  because  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
consult  with  them  ;  in  the  country  we  do  not ; 
we  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  our  own  know- 
ledge. 

3425.  Very  few  people  have  had  longer  expe- 
rience than  I  in  the  country  in  matters  of  that 
sort,  as  chairman  of  boards  of  guardians  and 
otherwise  ;  and  my  experience  is  this,  that  in  all 
country  districts,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  medical 
man  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  skilful  operator ; 
supposing  there  wei-e  10  medical  practitioners 
practising  in  a  certain  neighbourhood,  probably 
one  of  those  gentlemen  would  be  considered  a 
very  skilful  operator  ? — Yes. 

3426.  And  in  case  of  any  operation  of  a  serious 
nature,  all  the  other  surgeons  would  be  likely  to 
call  in  that  operator? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  my 
own  personal  experience.  Many  country  sur- 
geons do  not  operate  at  all. 

3427.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  practice 
amongst  country  surgeons  is  to  call  in  one  of 
their  ov/n  neighbours  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  performing  operations? — Yes. 

Lord  Zouchc  of  Haryntjicorth. 

3428.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  while  there 
are  many  persons  who  abuse  the  hospital  system 
because  they  could  well  afford  to  pay,  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  very  poor  persons  who 
niio'ht  be  in  ffreat  need  of  relief,  and  could  not 
afford  to  y>ay  ? — Yes. 

3429.  What  Avould  you  do  with  them;  where 
would  you  suggest  that  they  should  go?— They 
should  have  their  option  ;  the  hosjutals  are  cer- 
tainly open  to  them,  they  are  built  for  them ; 
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and,  if  not,  they  have  the  poor  law  infirmaries 
to  which  they  can  always  go  by  right. 

3430.  But  if  they  were  sent  to  the  poor  law 
infirmary,  I  suppose  it  would  only  divert  the 
stream  from  one  institution  to  another;  you  might 
have  the  poor  law  infirmaries  abused  also? — Yes, 
but  there  would  be  less  fear  of  that  :  they  would 
have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officers,  who  would 
know  the  circumstances  from  living  amongst 
them,  whether  ihey  were  careless  people,  thrift- 
less people,  what  the  man's  eax-nings  were ;  and 
the  relieving  officer  would  take  care,  as  a  rule,  if 
he  were  a  man  earning  a  fair  weelcly  sum  ;  that  he 
did  not  receive  even  an  out-patient  ticket,  but 
that  he  saw  his  own  medical  man. 

3431.  How  would  you  suggest  that  any  dis- 
crimination should  take  place  as  to  who  could 
afford  to  pay  and  who  could  not  ? — I  think  it  was 
tried  in  the  year  1876  in  the  Great  Ormond- 
street  and  the  Rojal  Free  Hospitals  in  con- 
junction with  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Each  patient  had  a  ticket  given  to  them  as  they 
came,  upon  which  they  were  to  write  their 
address,  their  position  in  life,  their  wages,  and  if 
it  was  returned  stamped,  that  is  to  say,  found 
correct,  they  were  admitted  as  in-patients  or  out- 
patients, as  the  case  may  be.  On  that  occasion, 
in  1876,  it  was  found  that  the  abuse  rate  at  the 
Great  Ormond-street  Hospital  was  75  per  cent., 
at  the  same  time  at  the  Royal  Free  in  1875  the 
abuse  rate  was  61 J  per  cent. 

3432.  Were  these  inquiries  mostly  made  by 
officers  of  the  hospital  or  by  some  special  men? 
— The  officers  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  conjunction  with  the  hospital  aulhorities, 
probably  allowing  them  to  do  so. 

3433.  Should  you  not  say  that  it  was  rather  a 
pity  that  that  lapsed  ? — I  think  so. 

3434.  It  miiiht  have  tended  to  mitigate  the 
evil  if  it  had  been  continued  ? — I  am  sure,  if  it 
had  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  we  should 
not  have  needed  this  inquiry  at  the  present 
moment. 

3435.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  kind  of 
inquiry  ought  to  take  place  at  every  hospital  ? — 
Certainly. 

3436.  That  it  ought  to  be  part  of  a  regular 
system  ? — Yes ;  every  case  should  be  inquired 
into  and  investigated. 

3437.  Then,  you  spoke  just  now  about  making 
the  out-patient  department  into  a  consultative 
department  ? — Yes. 

3438.  Could  you  explain  exactly  what  that 
means  ;  do  you  mean  that  they  should  not  be 
treated  there,  or  that  they  should  simply  ask  for 
advice  ? — I  think  they  should  be  treated  there 
only  ;  I  think  they  should  be  selected  cases  ;  for 
instance,  supposing  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
that  could  be  returned  that  could  pay  their  me- 
dical men,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
hospital,  and,  I  think,  the  practitioners  around 
it  (I  thhik  there  should  be  centres  round  the 
hospital)  might  work  in  harmony,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  on  a  respectable 
patient  being  returned,  supposing  it  were  a  case 
of  clinical  interest,  the  practitioner  should  send 
forward  that  case  with  his  card,  or  with  that  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  to  the  pre- 
siding physician  or  surgeon,  as  the  case  may  l)e, 

and 
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and  that  then  he  would  have  that  case  as  a 
clinical  lesson  for  his  pupils  or  the  students 
down  there ;  they  would  then  get  sufficient  cases 
to  amply  repay  them  for  teaching  purposes  with- 
out being  overcrowded. 

3439.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  out-patients? 
— I  am  speaking  of  out-patients  now. 

3440.  Then  you  would  agree,  I  suppose,  with 
what  one  or  two  witnesses  have  suggested  before, 
that  people  presenting  themselves  as  out-patients 
ought  to  have  some  recommendation,  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  ? — A  guarantee  as  to  their 
position. 

3441.  A  guarantee  either  from  some  friend  or 
from  some  organisation;  you  think  that  would 
practically  work  ^^ell? — I  think  it  would  work 
admirably. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3442.  You  say  that  there  are  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  out-patients  who  go  to  the  hospitals 
who,  you  consider,  are  not  entitled  to  use  them  ? 
— I  think  that  would  be  quite  correct. 

3443.  Such  a  large  proportion  as  that?~I 
think  so. 

3444.  With  regard  to  patients  meeting  with 
accidents,  would  you  not  take  any  patient  to  a 
hospital  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
could  not  be  treated  in  his  own  home? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3445.  How  would  you  use  any  discrimination, 
and  who  is  to  use  that  discrimination  ? — I  grant 
you  that  there  are  difficulties. 

3446.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  discrimin- 
ate ? — It  would  be  most  difficult.  It  would 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  where  he  fell ;  in  what 
position  ;  and,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  you 
could  judge  by  his  appearance  somewhat. 

3447.  But  I  should  think  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  really  in  such  a  social  position 
that  they  could  afford  to  be  treated  in  their  own 
homes,  who  Avould  wish  to  be  carried  to  a  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

3448.  The  abuse  must  be  very  insignificant,  I 
mean  in  that  way  ;  it  would  hardly  weigh  in  the 
scale  ? — No,  it  would  not  weigh  much. 

3449.  ^^'ith  regard  to  this  Battersea  Dispen- 
sary which  you  joined,  as  I  understand,  with 
such  success,  you  came  into  that  as  a  going  con- 
cern ? — Yes. 

3450.  Did  you  take  it  over  from  another 
gentleman  ? — Yes. 

3451.  On  payment;  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
question  ? — Yes,  on  payment. 

3452.  You  bought  it  ? — Yes,  I  bought  it. 

3453.  Then  you  spoke  of  venereal  disease 
being  on  the  increase  ;  can  you  account  for  that 
in  any  way? — I  think  one  can  account  for  it  in 
every  Avay  ;  partly  really  it  is  due  to  that  which 
I  wished  I'ather  to  prove,  to  the  demoralised 
condition  that  people  are  in.  If  they  have  money 
that  they  might  spend  in  looking  after  their 
children  and  paying  their  children's  fees,  and  if 
they  spent  it  in  that  way,  they  would  not  have 
so  much  money  to  spend  upon  drink  and 
debauchery. 

3454.  Then  do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
richer  people  suffer  more  from  that  disease  than 
the  poorer  classes? — No,  the  poorer  classes,  I 
think,  are  the  most  thriftless  at  the  present  day. 
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3455.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  people 
did  not  spend  their  money  upon  drink  and 
debauchery,  they  would  not  suffer  so  much 
from  venereal  disease  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  do 
say. 

3456.  Therefore  it  is  the  richer  class,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  you,  that  suffer  most  from  it  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  that  as  with 
regard  to  drink.  A  much  larger  proportion  is 
spent  on  drink  among  the  poorer  classes  than  the 
rich  ;  of  course  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
poor  man's  earnings  are  spent  in  th'ink  than  the 
rich  man's,  and  no  doubt  the  same  thing  holds 
good  in  other  cases. 

Lord  LamiiKjton. 

3457.  You  say  that  many  who  do  go  to  the 
hospital  are  in  that  position  that  they  could 
afford  to  pay;  but  they  benefit  by  hospital 
treatment,  do  they  not,  from  the  better  nursing  ? 
— You  are  speaking  of  in-patients;  I  am  speaking 
more  with  regard  to  out-patients ;  but  I  think 
that  in  the  case  of  in-patients,  there  is  a  great 
wrong  done  often ;  the  mother  is  the  proper 
person,  for  instance,  to  nurse  chiklren  who  are 
ill. 

3458.  Take  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  he  gets  cured  much  quicker  at  a  hospital 
than  in  his  own  home,  and  a  great  proj^ortiou  of 
the  cases  are  in  that  category,  are  they  not? — 
Yes,  I  would  admit  that  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
jjatient  department,  except  in  the  case  of 
children ;  there  I  think  it  is  most  demoralising 
to  take  children  from  their  mothers  where  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

3459.  In  a  very  poor  district  do  you  tlnnk 
there  are  many  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
practise,  and  are  generally  well  qualified,  but 
who  cannot  get  any  practice  owing  to  the  free 
treatment  at  the  hospitals  ? — I  think  they  may 
be  well  qualified,  but  they  have  no  opportunities 
of  practising. 

Lord  Monliswell. 

3460.  You  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
patients, in  your  opinion,  are  not  so  necessitous 
as  to  require  medical  relief  gratuitously.  I  find 
that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  at  No.  2460,  stated 
that  the  official  who  makes  the  inquiry  for  St, 
Bartholomew's  visited  357  of  these  out-patients 
in  their  own  houses,  340  of  whom  were  found  to 
be  necessitous,  and  17  only  were  found  not  to 
need  gratuitous  relief.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  your  experience  ? — Quite ;  and  that  system 
I  believe  has  been  carried  on  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's for  some  years,  of  visiting  or  scrutinising 
cases  as  they  appear.  I  am  speaking  rather  of 
the  Royal  Free  and  Great  Ormond-street,  where 
there  is  no  scrutiny. 

3461.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  that  ob- 
jection ajiplies  so  much  to  St.  Bartholomew's  as 
to  many  other  hospitals  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3462.  Do  you  suppose  then  that  the  officer 
does  his  duty  fairly  well  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient ;  I  do  not  think 
a  single  man  could  possibly  inquire  unless  there 
were  an  organisation,  a  staff  for  the  purpose. 

3463.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  say 
about  the  hospitals.  Do  you  maintain  that  the 
treatment  of  hospitals  is  bad  on  the  whole  in  the 
F  F  3  case 
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case  of  the  out-patients  ? — Very  bad  ;  it  must 
be. 

3464.  That  is  to  say,  because  duly  qualified 
pi'actitioners  do  not  see  all  the  patients? — Quite 
so. 

3465.  I  see  that  Sir  Sydney  Walerlow  says 
oa  that  subject,  in  answer  to  Question  2431,  that 
on  the  surgical  side  alone  there  are  11  qualified 
professional  men  who  see  these  out-patients,  and 
on  the  medical  side  there  ai-e  seven  who  attend, 
some  of  them  four  days  a  week  ? — Yes. 

3466.  That  is,  18  qualified  men  altogether; 
and,  apparently,  the  number  of  out-patients  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  year  is  something  over 
150,000,  which  leaves  about  500  a  woricing  day; 
that  would  mean  something  like  30  a  day  for 
each  ? — But  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  in- 
cludes senior  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons, 
who  only  attend  for  a  few  hours. 

3467.  The  junior  house  surgeons,  he  says, 
come  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  till 
nisrht-time ;  the  senior  house  surgeons  reside  in 
the  hospital ;  and  on  the  surgical  side  in  the 
casualty  department  there  is  an  assistant  sur- 
geon, five  senior  house  surgeons,  and  five  junior 
house  surgeons  ;  so  that  all  these  1 1  gentlemen 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  constantly  there  ^ — Yes, 
they  are. 

3468.  And  on  the  medical  side  he  says  that 
there  is  one  assistant  jihysician  who  attends  four 
days  in  the  week,  two  of  the  casualty  physicians 
who  attend  four  days  in  the  week,  and  four  house 
physicians,  who,  I  suppose,  are  always  there  ? — 
Yes. 

3469.  So  that  most  of  these  18  medical  men 
are  there  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ;  if  that  is 
correct,  it  would  not  leave  more  than  about  30 
a  day  to  be  seen,  on  an  average,  by  each  medical 
man,  which  would  not  be  too  many? — You  must 
remember  that  they  have  all  their  work  to  do  in 
the  wai'ds. 

3470.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you 
suppose  they  could  devote  exclusively  to  these 
out-patients  ? — I  could  not  say ;  it  is  a  system 
which  has  altered  since  my  time.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  appi'oaching  it  in  our  days  ; 
we  were  left  very  much  to  ourselves. 

3471.  Then  the  system  has  altered  very  much 
for  the  better  in  St.  Bartholomew's  since  1873  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

3472.  I  thought  you  said  in  your  evidence 
that  it  had  altered  for  the  worse  ? — I  think  not. 

3473.  I  fancy  you  complain  that  interesting 
cases  are  sent  too  much  into  the  hospital,  so  that 
the  outside  practitioner  has  not  the  opportunity 
of  studying  those  cases  that  he  ought  to  have  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  should  be  quite  willing  for  the 
hospital  to  have  the  advantage  of  interesting 
cases. 

3474.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  outside 
practitioner  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of 
interesting  cases  ? — 1  think  he  would  have  quite 
sufficient  in  his  ordinary  practice. 

3475.  Then  one  of  your  suggestions  is,  that 
the  poor  law  infirmaries  should  take  in  a  great 
many  cases  that  are  now  sent  to  the  hospitals  ? — 
A  lai'ge  number. 

3476.  Do  you  consider  that  if  that  were  done 
there  would  be  too  many  hospitals  in  London ; 
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that  some  of  them  might  be  shut  up  altogether  ? 
— I  am  sure  they  might. 

Chairman. 

3477.  vShould  you  like  to  see  this  district 
nursing,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  very  much 
extended  ? — Very  much. 

3478.  You  think  it  is  a  distinct  feature  in 
medical  relief? — A  splendid  feature,  I  am  sure 
it  is. 

3479.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  carried 
on  principally  by  ladies  ? — By  ladies. 

3480.  There  are  two  or  three  establishments, 
are  there  not? — I  have  met  the  Bloomsbuiy 
nurses  principally,  and  I  have  also  met,  I. think, 
some  from  a  branch  at  Holloway  ;  but  they 
seem  all  to  be  the  same  class,  all  distinctly  ladies 
that  I  have  met. 

3481.  I  daresay  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  some  of  them  here;  but  now  do  they 
take  fees  of  any  kind  ? — ^None  at  all. 

3482.  Are  they  fed  by  the  poor  people  them- 
selves ? — Not  at  all.  I  am  speaking  of  the  class 
I  genei'ally  attend;  they  would  be  rather  the 
artisan  class,  a  better  class,  not  the  extreme 
poor ;  the  extreme  poor  would  certainly  have 
the  right  to  the  hospitals  or  the  poor-law  in- 
firmaries, but  I  am  speaking  of  a  little  better 
class  than  that. 

3483.  Does  it  not  rather  occur  to  you  that 
supposing  there  was  no  out-patient  department 
in  the  large  hospitals,  the  very  poor  class  of 
person  would  go  to  the  wall  ? — I  think  not ; 
J  think  the  pooi'-Iaw  infirmaries  would  quite 
meet  their  requirements.  They  would  improve 
in  consequence  in  every  way ;  they  would 
naturally  improve  in  their  status  in  every  way. 

3484.  Possibly  they  might  impi'ove,  but  they 
would,  have  also  to  increase  in  number,  would 
they  not,  very  much  ? — ^Certainly. 

3485.  When  you  went  to  the  country  you 
went  straight  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  did  you 
not? — I  did. 

3486.  And  I  suppose  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  as 
at  other  hospitals,  as  soon  as  they  get  cases 
of  a  very  infectious  nature,  such  as  small-pox, 
fever,  and  so  forth,  they  are  immediately  sent 
away  ? — Yes. 

3487.  Had  you  had  any  opportunity  of  study- 
ing that  sort  of  infectious  cases  when  you  went 
into  the  country  ? — None  at  all. 

3488.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  if  the  fever  hospitals  were 
thrown  open  for  that  purpose  to  medical  students? 
— Very  great. 

3489.  Because  at  present  their  instruction 
must  be  faulty  to  that  extent  ? —Quite  so.  And 
the  poor  law  infirmaries  also,  I  think,  of  course, 
might  be  opened  for  students 

3490.  Now  in  regard  to  filling  the  poor  law 
infirmaries  with  a  number  of  the  patients  Avho 
now  go  to  the  hospitals,  is  it  not  the  case  that  at 
present  in  the  Avorkhouse  infirmaries  you  are 
obliged  to  house  a  very  large  number  of  chronic 
cases  ? — Certainly. 

3491.  If  you  had  all  these  chronic  cases  to 
house,  and  if  you  had  all  the  medical  and  surgical 
cases  as  well,  of  the  very  poor,  Avould  you  not 
have  to  double  or  treble  your  infirmaries  ? — 
Certainly ;  but  I  am  rather  referring  to  the  out- 
patient 
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patient  than  the  in-patient  department.  I  do 
not  think  the  in-patient  department  is  so 
glaringly  abused,  except  in  the  case  of  having 
paying  beds,  which  is,  I  think,  quite  contrary  to 
what  a  hospital  should  do. 

3492.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  but  as 
we  are  on  the  question  of  the  out-patients  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  an  answer  that  vSir 
Sydney  Waterlow  gave  about  the  time  taken  in 
the  examination  of  out-patients.  At  No.  2443  I 
asked  him  :  "  Do  you  consider  that  sufficient 
time  is  given  to  the  examination  of  each  case  ?  " 
and  his  answer  was  :  "  Remembering  that  no  time 
is  spent  on  the  cases  that  are  sent  over,  they  have 
about  an  average  of  five  minutes  to  each  case." 
That,  of  course,  may  be  the  case  now  ? — Yes. 

3493.  But  that  was  not  the  case  when  you 
were  there? — Certainly  not. 

3494.  Now,  in  reference  to  a  reply  you  gave  to 
a  noble  Lord  on  my  right  just  now,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  you  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  out-patient  dej^artment  for  these 
young  men  to  say,  "  Well,  a  go  of  No.  1,"  or 
"A  go  of  No.  2"?— Yes. 

3495.  "When  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  in 
the  out-patient  department,  do  you  not  consider 
that  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  discipline  ? — 
Very  careless, 

3496.  Of  course,  there  may  be  very  bad  out- 
patient department  sand  there  may  be  very  good  ; 
but  suppose  you  were,  yourself,  one  of  the 
assistant  surgeons  in  an  out-patient  department, 
and  you  heard  students  talking  like  that,  you 
would  be  down  upon  them,  I  suppose? — Yes, 
certainl)^,  except  that  I  do  not  see  any  remedy. 

3497.  Therefore,  in  a  well-regulated  place 
that  ought  not  to  go  on  ? — No. 

3498.  You  say  that  the  students  do  prescribe 
for  out-patients? — Certainly  they  do. 

34  99.  That  is  within  your  personal  knowledge  ? 
— Quite. 

3500.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other 
hospital  besides  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — No. 

3501.  Therefore,  your  deduction  that  these 
people  must  be  seen  by  students  is  more  from 
comparison  of  numbers  than  from  personal  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

3502.  You  cannot  absolutely  say  that  they 
are? — In  the  present  day  I  could  not;  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  time  when  I  was  tiiere. 

3503.  But  still  I  understood  it  to  be  your 
assumption  rather ;  you  took  the  number  of  out- 
patients at  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  number 
of  hours  available  for  seeing  them  ;  that  was  so, 
was  it  not? — I  think  it  must  be  so;  one  must 
assume  that  they  cannot  all  be  passed  through 
the  hands  of  qualified  medical  men  ;  or,  if  they 
are  qualified  medical  men,  they  can  only  be 
senior  students. 

3504.  But  where  the  laws  of  the  hospital  are 
as  they  are  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  that  no  out- 
patients are  to  be  seen  except  in  the  presence  of 
a  qualified  medical  man  (and  they  are  seen,  as 
you  say,  by  unqualified  medical  men),  should 
you  not  say  that  the  staff"  was  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  that  all  the  lay  governing  body  was 
not  fit  to  look  after  its  own  business  ? — Quite 
so. 

3505.  And  that,  therefore,  the  sooner  it  was 
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deprived  of  the  public  support  the  better? — 
Quite  so. 

3506.  That  is  a  strong  statement,  but  you 
think  not  too  strong  a  statement  of  the  case  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

3507.  As  regards  paying  patients,  have  you 
ever  turned  over  the  plan  in  your  mind,  a  plan 
that  exists,  I  think,  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  of 
having  three  classes  of  paying  patients,  first, 
second,  and  third  ;  the  first  is  the  luxurious,  the 
second  les?  luxurious,  and  the  third,  poor;  but 
they  have  the  same  attention  and  food  ? — Yes. 

3508.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  plan  as  that 
would  be  advisable  ? — I  do ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  apply,  or  ought  to  apply,  to  the  present 
charities. 

3509.  Supposing  such  a  plan  to  be  introduced 
into  the  hospitals  here,  that  would  necessitate  the 
revolutionising  of  the  present  system  of  honorary 
staff?— Entirely. 

3510.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  honorary 
stafi'  a  paid  staff? — Certainly. 

3511.  You  would  like  to  have  every  officer  of 
the  hospital  paid  ? — Certainly. 

3512.  At  the  same  time,  an  honorary  surgeon, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  celebrity  and  great  prac- 
tice, must  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his 
attendance  at  the  hospital;  is  not  that  so? — I 
think  not.  I  mean,  1  think  he  has  quite  his 
quid  pro  quo  :  being  connected  with  the  hospital 
undoubtedly  establishes  his  name  and  secures  his 
income  in  his  younger  days  ;  and  as  a  consultant 
his  time  is  very  little  called  upon  at  a  hospital. 
For  instance.  Sir  James  Paget,  or  men  of  that 
class,  I  mean;  they  are  consulting  surgeons; 
now  their  attendance  may  be  one  hour  a  week  If 
they  like. 

3513.  But  then  there  are  other  surgeons  who 
have  not  airived  at  the  age,  to  say  nothing  else, 
of  Sir  James  Paget? — Quite  so;  the  senior 
surgeons. 

3514.  They  are  there  four  days  a  week? — 
Generally  every  day ;  they  used  to  be  at  St, 
Bartholomew's;  but  only  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

3515.  But  their  time  is  very  valuable  ;  and 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  position  that  many  of 
these  gentlemen  occupy,  that  means  a  great  deal 
of  money,  does  it  not? — I  do  not  think  so, 

3516.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
reason  for  paying  the  staff? — No. 

3517.  1  asked  you  woidd  you  like  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  honorary  staff  of  the  hospital  a  paid 
staff,  and  you  said  yes  ? — Yes. 

3518.  And  to  back  that  up  I  asked  you 
whether  a  man  distinguished  as  a  surgeon  in 
London  does  not  lose  money  by  the  honorary 
attendance  that  he  gives  now  at  the  hospital  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

3519.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reason 
then  for  paying  the  staff? — ^No. 

3520.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  paying 
the  staff? — Only  the  reason  that  every  pro- 
fessional man  should  be  paid  for  the  work  that 
he  does  as  a  general  pi'lnclple,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  doctors  should  be  excepted. 

3521.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  extend  the 
statement  to  these  honorary  surgeons  that  you 
made  just  now,  that  unpaid  labour  was  bad? — 
Certainly  not  In  their  case. 

F  F  4  3522.  1  wish 
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Lord  Zouchc  of  Harynywortli. 

3522.  I  -wish  to  suiiplement  a  question  that 
I  fipked  you  before ;  you  said  that  inquiries 
had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  out- 
patient candidates  in  the  case  of  several  hospitals 
a  short  time  ago? — Yes. 

3523.  And  that  certain  returns  were  thereupon 
given, and  ihat  these  inquiries  were  discontinued? 
-Yes. 

3524.  Do  you  know  at  all  why  they  were 
discontinued,  why  it  was  thought  right  to  dis- 
continue them  ? — I  do  not  know  any  reason  ;  I 
could  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that 
the  hospitals  really  liked  these  numbers,  that 
they  liked  to  show  these  large  figures  in  their 
reports.  It  tells  with  the  public,  unfortunately. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  the  fact,  but  I  think  one 
may  take  it  that  that  is  the  most  probable  solution 
of  it. 

Earl  of  Lcaiderdale. 

3525.  With  regard  to  these  honorary  surgeons, 
you  say  they  are  not  paid  ;  is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  fact  that  a  man  being  an  honorary 
surgeon  to  a  hospital  gives  him  a  better  status 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  gives  him  a  better 
private  practice  than  he  would  otherwise  have  ? 
—Yes. 

3526.  So  that  he  benefits  in  a  sense  :  though 
he  does  not  receive  it  in  actual  money,  he 
receives  it  in  another  way  ? — Yes,  he  is  perfectly 
well  paid. 

Lord  Saye  and  Sclc. 

3527.  Are  confinement  cases  taken  into 
St.  Bartholomew's?—  None  whatever. 

3528.  If  a  child  is  born  by  any  chance  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  according  to  the 
charter  they  are  obliged  to  educate  and  maintain 
the  child  ;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3529.  But  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
child  birth  cases  attended  to  out  of  doors  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  ? — Yes. 

3530.  And  thev  are  attended  by  students? — 
Yes. 

3531.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  number 
in  the  year  is? — Every  student  was  supposed  in 
my  time  to  take  20  cases. 

3532.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  percentage  of 
deaths  in  child-birth  that  take  place? — I  could 
not  say,  but  T  think  that  is  very  much  abused  in 
the  present  day. 

3533.  You  mean  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
attended  in  the  way  that  they  are,  by  students  ? 

 I  think  not.  I  can  remember  very  well  going 

to  my  first  case,  and  most  of  us  can,  without  any 
experience  at  all.  Many  who  have  never 
examined  a  patient  or  known  anything  about  a 
woman  are  sent  to  those  cases. 

3534.  Did  you  i:o  there  alone  ? — Alone  always, 
I  mean  from  our  lodgings.  They  would  bring  a 
card  from  the  hospital,  and  we  would  go. 

3535.  Entirely  alone? — Entirely  alone  ;  with- 
out having  seen  a  woman  in  your  lil'e  before,  or 
having  examined  a  woman  before. 

Chairman. 

3536.  A  first  case  ?— A  first  case. 

3537.  Do  you  mean  that  a  student  or  an  extern 
clerk  would  go  there  alone  without  an  ex|:e- 
rienced  medical  man,  would  go  to  deliver  the 


Chairman—  continued. 

child  ? — That  is  my  own  experience.  Only  the 
other  day  I  went  in  to  see  a  woman :  five 
medical  students  had  turned  up,  as  they  often  do, 
all  together  ;  it  frightened  the  poor  thing  out  of 
her  life,  and  we  got  them  out  of  the  room,  fortu- 
nately. The  hospitals  are  abused  in  another 
Avay ;  only  the  other  day  the  wife  of  a  policeman 
in  a  good  position,  with  her  first  child,  engaged 
a  hospital  student,  and  he  comes  and  attends 
her ;  I  think  that  is  an  abuse  of  chai-ity. 

Lord  Sayc  and  Sele. 

3538.  Are  cases  of  single  women  attended 
also? — In  the  same  way. 

Earl  Cat  heart. 

3539.  You  are  aware  that  charity  is  not  the 
only  object  of  these  hospitals,  but  there  is  another 
object,  the  instruction  of  young  men? — Yes  ;  but 
is  not  that  a  dangerous  method  ;  tliey  would  soon 
obtain  it  under  a  qualified  medical  man. 

3540.  Dr.  Steele  told  us  that  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions were  taken  as  to  the  externs,  both  as  to 
their  capacity  for  attending  these  cases  and  as 
to  their  being  properly  disinfected  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  one's  student  experience  would  not  corrob- 
orate that. 

Lord  Lamington. 

354 L  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  people 
admitted  to  the  hosjtital  with  some  infectious 
disease,  ought  not  that  clothing  to  be  washed  by 
the  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

3542.  It  is  not  always  so,  but  is  sent  back  to 
be  washed  at  home,  is  it  not? — I  think,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  much  more  care  exercised  now ;  I  think 
all  the  clothing  is  disinfected.  You  are  speaking 
of  the  contagious  hospitals,  the  fever  hospitals. 

3543.  Take  the  case  of  diphtheria,  which  is 
treated  in  the  general  hospitals  ? — As  a  rule,  those 
cases  would  be  sent  to  the  contagious  or  fever 
hospital,  and  all  the  patient's  clothing  would  be 
disinfected. 

3544.  In  diphtheria  cases  we  were  told  that  the 
clothing  would  be  sent  back  to  be  washed  at  the 
man's  home  ? —  Sore  throat  and  diphtheriaare  very 
often  mistaken.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
are  sent  up  to  the  fever  hospital  now,  and  not 
treated  in  the  general  hospital. 

3545.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  clothing  would 
be  disinfected  and  washed  at  the  hospital,  would 
it? — Yes  ;  generally  by  the  dry  air  process. 

Lord  MonkswcU. 

3546.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  objection 
to  having  paying  patients  in  hospitals;  is  your 
objection  in  the  interest  of  outside  practitioners, 
or  what  ? — Vei'y  much  in  their  interest. 

3547.  You  think  that  the  outside  practitioners 
ought,  so  to  speak,  to  have  a  monojjoly  of  j^aying 
patients? — I  think  a  man  who  can  afford  to  pay 
two  or  three  guineas  is  quite  capable  of  paying  a 
doctor's  fee  for  an  ordinary  operation,  and  in 
many  cases  paying  a  consulting  surgeon,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  call  in  one. 

3548.  But  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  good  deal 
better  attention  in  the  hospital  than  in  his  o^n 
house,  even  if  he  had  a  good  house ;  he  might  be 
able  to  get  better  doctors  to  attend  on  him  in  the 
hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  that  should  be  taken 
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Lord  Morikawcll — continned. 
for  granted;  I  think  a  man's  personal  attendant 
is  more  interested  in  liim    than  a:;y  hospital 
doctor  would  be. 

3549.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  if  a  man  had 
a  fairly  good  medical  practitioner  attending  him, 
he  woukl  be  likely  to  get  on  quite  :is  well  in 
his  own  house,  a  respectable  house,  we  will 
suppOiic,  as  in  the  hospital  ? — Very  much  better, 
I  think. 

3550.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  students  do 
doctors'  Avork  now  from  St.  Bartholomew's  without 
mentioning  it  to  duly  qualified  ])ractioners  ? — 
T  am  sure  I  may  make  that  statement. 

3551.  How  soon  could  they  get  help  from  the 
hospital  if  anything  went  wiDiig  in  these  mid- 
wifery cases  ? — ^It  would  not  be  very  long. 

3552.  There  would  be  some  advantage  iu 
having  more  than  one  student  present,  because 
one  could  run  for  help?  — Yes;  but  you  can 
always  obtain  someone  to  run  for  help  in 
]jondon. 

3553.  You  say  that  you  saw  five  students 
together  in  one  of  these  cases  ? — Yes. 

3554.  Lately  ?— Yes. 

3555.  You  speak  to  that  from  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  ? — Yes. 

3556.  It  surely  would  be  a  very  gross  breach 
of  discipline  for  five  students  to  go  to  a  confine- 
ment ? — 1  do  not  know  anything  to  prevent  it. 
I  suppose  they  would  be  sitting  in  their  rooms 
together  when  the  message  came. 

3557.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  five  students 
would  be  sent  from  the  hospital '? — No ;  they 
would  be  sitting  in  their  rooms  together,  and  the 
case  would  come  in  and  they  would  go  round 
together. 

355b.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  ought 
to  be  stopped? — Certainly;  I  think  that  the 
system  might  be  stopped. 

3559.  I  suppose  it  would  be  wrong  that  more 
than  two  medical  students,  at  the  most,  should 
attend  a  woman  in  her  confinement  ? — Yes. 

3560.  I  do  not  suppose  the  general  public 
think  these  things  are  veiy  badly  done  by  these 
student^^,  or  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 
allow  their  wives  to  be  delivered  by  them  ? — No  ; 
excejjt,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  fee  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  people  will  always  consider 
that. 

Lord  Zouclic  of  Harijngworih. 

3561.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  uj)on 
that.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  told  us  sometliing 
with  regard  to  that  point,  about  these  students 
being  all  qualified  medical  n^.en  ;  at  a  question, 
2427,  he  was  asked,  "  But  then  who  is  respon- 
sible that  the  student  is  equal  to  the  task?"  and 
the  answer  was,  "  He  is  examined  beibre  he  is 
allowed  to  be  a  man  who  is  ready  to  take  his 
qualification  ;  he  cannot  lake  it  till  he  can  give 
an  account  of  experience  to  that  extent  in  mid- 
wifery cases."  Does  that  bear  out  your  experi- 
ence ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  never 
attended  a  midwifery  case  in  my  life  till  I  went 
to  St.  Bartholomew's. 

3562.  Suppnsing  there  are  midwifery  cases 
attended  in  this  m  ay  by  an  inexoericnced  man, 
is  there  not  a  I'isk  of  the  child  being  injured? — 
Undoubtedl}-. 

3563.  And  that,  of  course,  if  repeated  in  a 
(69.) 


Lord  Zuiiche  of  Haryngrcorth — continued, 
number  of  instances,  would  tell  very  seriously 
upon  the  population,  supposing  it  were  calcu- 
lated ?— Yes. 

Chairmau. 

.  3564.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  any  board 
to  supervise  London  hospitals? — Certainly. 

3565.  Some  central  body  ? —  Some  central 
body. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3566.  Was  the  hospital  identified  from  which 
these  five  students  came  as  St.  Bartholomew's? 
—  .No;  they  were  from  University,  the  woman 
told  me.  St.  Bartholomew's  is  beyond  the 
radius  ;  the  majority  of  the  pupils  came  from 
University 

Lord  Monkaicell. 

3567.  I  was  talking  about  St.  Bartholomew's 
the  whole  time  in  my  questions  to  you  just  now. 
Do  students  from  St.  Bartholomew's  do  that  sort 
of  thing  :  would  you  expect  to  find  five  students 
from  St.  Bartholomew's  in  the  room  in  a  mid- 
wifery case  ? — 1  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  ; 
if  two  or  three  young  men,  or  if  five  young  men, 
were  smoking  together,  they  would  go  round 
together. 

3568.  And  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
authorities  would  stop  it? — i  do  not  suppose 
they  woidd  know  anything  about  it. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3569.  Dr.  Steele  s>-outed  the  idea  of  their 
going  round  in  a  mob  to  such  cases  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  ever  get  to  the  cognisance  of 
Dr.  Steele. 

CJi  airman. 

3570.  You  said  you  would  be  m  favour  of 
some  central  body  for  controlling  and  inspecting 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

3571.  And  have  you  ever  thought  how  that 
could  be  brought  about,  or  is  it  merely  your 
idea  that  such  a  thing  would  be  an  advantage 
if  it  could  be  done? — I  think  the  only  thing  is 
for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  begin 
the  work  as  general  scrutineers. 

3572.  General  scrutineers  of  hospitals  or  of 
patients  ? — Of  jjatients. 

3573.  Quite  so  ;  but  my  question  reierredmore 
to  a  central  body  which  should  have  control, 
which  should  give  a  licence,  say,  to  any  new 
hospital  ? — I  think  the  County  Council  might 
very  well  do  it. 

3574.  But  still  you  have  not  thought  over 
that,  beyond  the  fact  that  you  think  it  desirable 
that  there  shovdd  be  some  control? — Some 
control. 

3575.  And  then  your  other  remed}-  is  more 
strict  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  jjatients  ; 
— Of  ail  the  patients. 

3576.  So  that  they  should  be  divided  into  the 
sick  poor,  who  ou^ht  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law, 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  j-elieved  by  charity, 
and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

3577.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— Onlj-  perhaps  with  respect  to  special  hospitals. 
It  is  the  only  objection  that  one  has  to  special 

G  G  hospitals. 
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Chairman — continued. 

hospital^:,  and  I  think  it  is  a  strong  one,  that  may 
be  urged ;  not  only  is  there  no  sifting  2:)rocese 
there,  but  fees  are  charged,  and  comparatively 
higher  fees  claimed  than  a  private  practitioner 
would  charge  in  an  ordinary  case. 

3578.  Where  do  you  get  that  information 
from  ? — From  my  own  experience.  I  saw  a 
man  the  other  day,  Jenkins,  who  is  the  manager 
of  a  large  drapery  establishment,  and  with  pro- 
bably 200  I.  or  300  /.  a  year,  and  he  went  up  to 
this  hospitiil  there  and  paid  2  s.  Q  cl.,  and  was 
admitted  at  once. 

3579.  As  an  in-patient,  do  you  mean  ? — Xo  ; 
simph'  got  his  bottle  of  lotion.  1  saw  him  the 
next  day. 

3580.  Would  you  call  that  hospital  a  sort  of 
doctor's  shop? — Quite  so  ;  and  that  refers  to  the 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  in  Gray's  Inn-road, 
and  also  to  the  one  in  Golden-square,  where  a 
woman  told  me  she  had  taken  a  child  for  18 
months,  and  they  charged  her  3  s.  Qd.  every  time 
she  went  there. 

3581.  That  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  fee 
she  would  have  paid,  to  an  ordinary  practitioner  ? 
— Certainly. 

3582.  It  was,  I  suppose,  because  she  presumed 
the  advice  was  better  there,  and  she  would  o-et 
some  return  for  her  money  ? — Yes  ;  but  still, 
that  is  not  a  hospital.  One  cannot  defend  that, 
I  think  ;  they  are  ordinary  cases,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Jenkins,  whom  I  am  treating  now,  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  the  hospital  treatment. 

3583.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Central  Lon- 
don Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  ? — -Yes. 

3584.  Then,  did  this  man  find  himself  in- 
efficiently treated  there  ? — Very  much  ;  and  here 
is  another  instance  as  to  which  I  wrote  in  the 
same  way  of  hospital  abuse  :  "  1  was  called  in 
late  last  night  to  see  a  patient,  a  man  51  years  of 
age,  and  of  fair  social  position,  living  in  well- 


Chairman—  continued, 
furnished  rooms,  with  a  servaut,  and  certainly 
no  indication  of  the  destitute  state  ;  he  had  been 
to  a  throat  and  ear  hospital  "  (that  was  the  hos- 
pital in  Gray's  Inn-road).  "  Now,  here  is  a  well- 
educated  man,  in  a  fair  social  position,  and  he  is 
treated  as  an  out-patient  without  any  inquiry 
whatever  ;  true,  his  treatment  consisted  in  sitting- 
some  time  in  a  crowded  and  unsavoury  atmo- 
sphere, then  a  rapid  examination,  a  bottle  of 
physic,  a  bottle  of  gargle  ;  the  former  he  would 
not  take,  the  latter  he  could  not  use.  He  was 
suffering  from  an  ordinary  acute  tonsilitis,  which 
any  practitioner  could  treat  him  for.  Now,  the 
staff  of  such  an  institution  who  see  these  patients 
are  doing  nothing  less  than  robbing  their  brother 
practitioners." 

3585.  Of  course,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
special  hospital  the  fee  would  have  gone  into 
some  medical  practitioner's  pocket? — Yes. 

3586.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  man  who  was 
unfit  to  receive  gratuitous  relief? — Perfectly 
able  to  pay  me  ;  he  paid  me  for  attendance ;  it 
was  a  somewhat  long  one  afterwards. 

3587.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  controlling 
places  of  that  sort  at  all ;  they  are  private  places, 
are  they  not? — No,  I  think  not;  if  so,  then  the 
term  "  hospital  "  is  a  misnomer  altogether. 

3588.  But  are  not  some  special  hospitals 
private  ventures  ? — Some  are,  certainly. 

3589.  Bui  still  you  have  no  absolute  ex- 
25erience  upon  that  ? — No ;  I  visited  one  the 
other  day,  the  Gordon  Hospital,  I  think  they 
call  it ;  that  is  probably  a  private  venture,  for 
fistula  and  diseases  of  the  rectum.,  and  cases  of 
that  kind. 

3590.  Do  you  think  that  all  those  diseases 
are  best  treated  at  general  hospitals? — Yes,  un- 
questionably, or  by  })rivate  practitioners ;  and 
there,  of  course,  they  extract  as  many  fees  us 
they  can,  naturally. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mk.  FREDERICK  HENRY  CORBY 

is  Examined, 

Chairman. 

3591.  You    are   a    general    practitioner? — 
Yes. 

3592.  Arc  you  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  or  Physicians  ?— A  Member  of  ihe 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  a  Licentiate 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

3593.  You    passed    your    student   days  in 
Edinburgh  ?— No,  in  London. 

3594.  At    what    hospital? — King's  College 
Hospital. 

3595.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  is  ? — It  means  that  you  have  a  licence 
to  practise  medicine ;  it  is  a  miCdical  diploma 
entirely. 

3596.  Did  you  every  apj^ly  for  any  post  in  a 
general  hospital  in  London? — No. 

3597.  Was  your  reason  for  not  applying 
because  you  thought  that  the  hospitals  were  not 
open  to  anybody  holding  an  Edinburgh  diploma  ? 
— That  would  be  an  entire  bar  to  applying.  I 
never  wishtd  to  apply,  but  it  would  bar  one  from 
applying. 


N  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
as  follows  : 

Cltairman — continued. 

3598.  Not  in  the  case  of  every  hosj^ital,  I 
think  ? — No  ;  but  all  the  large  hospitals,  and 
most  of  the  new  ones. 

3599.  Most  ot  the  large  hospitals  ;  not  all,  I 
think  ?—  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  very 
much,  because  it  lias  never  occurred  to  me  to 
apply. 

3600.  The  fact  of  your  holding  an  Edinburgh 
diploma  would  be  a  sufficient  bar,  in  your  own 
opinion,  to  making  an  application  ? — Quite  so. 

3601.  In  what  district  does  your  practice  lie 
in  London  ? — In  the  St.  John's  Wood  district. 

3602.  That  is  not  very  close,  is  it,  to  any  large 
hospital? — The  poorer  part  of  my  jiractice  is 
close  to  a  number  of  large  institutions  ;  I  mean 
the  poor  district  of  Maryiebone,  in  and  around 
Lisson-grove  and  Paddington. 

3603.  And  there  you  have  St.  Mary's  ?— There 
you  have  St.  Mary's;  you  have  the  Children's 
Hospital,  you  have  the  Western  General  Dis- 
pensary, you  have  the  Medical  Mission  ;  you  have 
two,  if  not  three,  special  hospitals  in  the  Maryle- 
bone-road. 

3604.  Is 
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Chairman  — continued. 

3604.  Is  that  dispensary  to  which  you  refer  a 
free  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

3605.  And  the  special  hospitals,  are  they  free, 
or  do  they  take  paying  patients  ? — I  think  they 
are  free  ;  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  is  free, 
and  I  think  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  is  Iree  to. 

3606.  Then  they  compete  with  private  practi- 
tioners ?  —  Undoubtedly  ;  there  is  another 
hospital  lor  women,  attended  by  lady  doctors, 
too. 

3007.  Tliat  is  a  free  hospital  ? — Yes. 

3608.  And  these  hosj)itals  compete  with  you 
for  patients  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3609.  And  is  it  your  view  that  practitioners 
of  your  class  have  their  fees  beaten  down  by  the 
free  relief  \v'hich  people  can  get  at  these 
hospitals ?^ — Yes,  I  think  that  has  existed  too  long  ; 
fees  have  so  gone  down,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  they  go  lower  now  ;  but  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  10  or  15 
years. 

3610.  And  that  has  been  due  to  general 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  and  new  institutions  being 
started  in  that  time.  I  asked  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  medical  men  ai  ound  me,  when 
I  heard  I  was  to  give  evidence,  and  they  are  all 
of  tlie  same  opinion.  Nearly  every  general 
practice  is  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  poor, 
with  middle  class  and  richer  people  ;  and  every 
man  that  1  have  spoken  to  says  that  the  poorer 
part  of  his  practice  has  gone  down,  and  he  atti'i- 
butes  it  to  that  cause. 

3611.  "The  poorer  part  of  his  practice,"  you 
say.  Now  is  the  poorer  part  of  his  practice 
that  which  brings  him  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
emolument? — No,  I  should  say  not;  but  some 
men,  of  course,  have  more  than  others  ;  you  can 
hardly  strike  an  average;  but  taking  it  all 
round  they  all  say  that  il  is  attributable  to  the 
competition  of  hospitals,  that  that  part  of  their 
practice  has  gone  down.  For  instance,  men  who 
have  taken  clubs  say  that  they  do  not  get  the 
same  numbers  in  their  clubs,  liecause  they  can  all 
go  and  get  free  attendance  at  the  hospitals. 

3612.  When  you  speak  of  clubs  do  you  mean 
that  the  medical  practitioner  himself  has  started 
a  club  ? — No.  There  are  several  sorts  of  clubs  ; 
you  may  classify  them  ;  there  are  clubs  like  the 
Hearts  of  Oak,  Foresters,  Odd  FelloAvs ;  I  used 
to  go  in  for  them  when  I  was  in  practice  in  the 
country,  before  1  came  to  London.  It  is  con- 
tract work ;  they  pay  so  much  a  quarter,  a 
shilling  a  quarter,  for  medical  benefit-;  ;  and  of 
course  the  profit  is  made  by  getting  a  large 
number. 

3613.  They  pay  so  much  in  health  and  sick- 
ness?— Yes,  in  health  and  sickness.  And  then 
in  most  of  the  other  clubs,  the  small  sharing-out 
clubs,  which  you  can  hardly  call  provident  be- 
cause they  share  out  each  Christmas  and  enjoy 
themselves  on  the  proceeds,  they  pay  about  the 
same  amount,  about  a  shilling  a  quarter.  Of 
course  when  there  were  large  numbers  of  men 
that  joined  these  clubs  there  was  a  ver}-  decided 
profit,  because  a  small  percentage  only  of  them 
got  ill,  and  they  were  really  very  lucrative 
things  to  go  in  for. 

3614.  Then  the  whole  of  the  profits  were 
handed  over  to  the  medical  attendant  ? — Yes. 
Supposing  a  man  joined  his  club  and  paid  his 
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extra  shilling  a  quarter  for  medical  advice,  that 
all  goes  to  the  medical  man,  and  the  four  shillings 
a  year.  That  is  worth  having  when  there  are 
perhaps  300  or  400  men  in  the  club. 

3615.  And  those  clubs  do  not  thrive,  we  are 
told,  when  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  free 
institutions  ;  is  thnt  your  opinion  ? — Decidedly  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3616.  Are  you  in  favour  of  medical  clubs? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  one  very  good  way  in  which 
men  can  provide  for  themselves.  I  am  in  favour 
of  every  sort  of  provident  scheme  by  which  the 
people,  by  paying  ever  so  little,  can  help  them- 
selves. 

3617.  Now  to  come  to  the  general  subject 
about  the  out-patient  department,  on  which  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  ;  have  you  had 
any  practical  experience  of  it  in  the  hospitals  ? — 
No.  Of  coui'se  I  have  got  my  recollections  of 
the  time  when  I  was  a  student,  but  things  may 
have  changed  very  much  in  the  last  15  years. 

3618.  It  is  some  time  since  you  left  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  private  practice 
now  for  12  or  13  years  ;  it  is  about  15  years 
since  I  had  any  practical  hospital  experience. 

3619.  Do  you  know  whether  things  have 
much  improved  in  the  hospitals  in  those  15 
years  ? — 1  do  not  think  they  have. 

3620.  And  you  think  the  remarks  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  the  out-patient  department, 
and  the  examination  of  patients  by  students  in 
the  time  you  speak  of,  are  as  applicable  to-day  ; 
that  things  are  as  bad  to-day  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
can  only  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
have  gone  occasionally  to  the  hospitals  for  con- 
sultation. 

3621.  We  have  just  had  a  witness  here  who 
tells  us  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  in  these 
hospitals  many  cuses  are  seen  by  students;  Ls 
that  your  opinion  ?  —  I  recollect  that  cases 
coming  in  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  medical 
staff  were  absent,  were  very  often  seen  by 
students.  I  recollect  one  poor  fellow  very  well 
that  I  attended  some  five  years  ago  ;  he  was  a 
man  in  a  decent  position ;  perhaps  it  was  his 
Nemesis ;  he  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  he  was  suflfering  from  stricture,  and 
he  went  one  afternoon  to  the  hospital,  and  he 
was  relieved  in  a  sort  of  way,  but  he  had  such 
terrible  pain  and  trouble  afterwards,  that  he 
bore  w'iih  his  infirmity  until  he  came  to  me  some 
years  ago,  and  when  I  tried  to  pass  the  catheter 
on  him  he  was  simply  riddled  with  false  passages, 
and  shortly  after  he  died.  He  said  his  repug- 
nance to  having  anything  of  the  sort  done  to  him 
again  made  him  suffer  as  he  did. 

3622.  That  was  a  case  of  a  patient  in  the 
afternoon  ? — Yes. 

3623.  That  hardly  applies  to  the  overcrowding 
in  the  morning? — No;  I  do  not  think,  in  my 
exj^erience  at  King's  College,  cases  were  ever 
seen  by  students  alone.  Cases  might  be  seen 
by  students  ;  but  I  think  there  was  always  a 
qualified  man  in  the  room  to  take  the  general 
supervision. 

2624.  Thei'efore  no'student  would  see  a  patient 
in  the  out-patient  department  alone? — No;  not 
at  King's  College,  certainly. 

3825.  King's  College  is  a  hospital  with  a 
large  school? — With  a  verv  large  school. 

G  G  2  '  3626.  And 
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3626.  And  is  it  fiu-ther  your  opinion  that  the 
time  given  to  cases  does  not  admit  of  sufficient 
examination  of  them  ? — Certainly;  I  think  that 
there  is  far  too  great  ovei'crowding  of  patients  ; 
that  there  are  too  many  people  seen  in  a  given 
time  for  proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  their 
wants  ;  that  is  constantly  and  constantly  occur- 
ring. I  could  give  you  instances  of  it  if  you 
liked.  You  see  there  are  two  very  great  object- 
tions  that  I  have  to  the  out-patient  departments: 
out;  is  the  one  your  Lordship  has  mentioned,  of 
overcrowding,  and  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  given  to  them  to  have  proper  attention ; 
the  othtr  is,  that  they  are  generally  gi>^en  medi- 
cine to  last  them  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  sent 
away,  under  the  supposition  that  nothing  will 
occur  during  that  period  which  may  require 
medical  aid.  Of  course,  these  people  are  more 
or  less  ignorant ;  they  think  they  have  been 
treated,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  for  them  to  go 
on  with  that  for  a  fortnight.  I  will  give  in- 
stances which  will  explain  both  objections.  I 
thought  the  case  I  am  about  to  mention  so 
horribly  scandalous  that  I  reported  it  to  the 
Coroner,  and  I  refused  a  certificate  ;  1  said  I 
would  not  sign  it,  but  we  must  have  an  inquest; 
and  we  had  an  inquest,  but  it  was  not  any  good. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  woman,  Agnes  Cordell, 
30  years  of  age,  residing  at  423,  Edgware-road  ; 
her  husband,  Arthur  Cordell,  a  butcher,  said  that 
the  deceased  was  his  wife,  and  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  some  time  ;  she  had  suffered  from 
a  bad  cough  for  the  last  three  months.  On 
Thursday,  the  19th  September,  she  went  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital;  they  saw  her  there;  it  was 
not  a  case  tor  them,  and  they  very  properly 
refused  to  take  it  in.  I  do  not  object  to  what 
they  did  at  all ;  they  said  it  was  a  case  for  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  and  they  sent  her  on  to 
Brompton.  It  was  a  wretched  day  that  she  went, 
and  she  had  to  have  a  cab  on  to  IBrompton  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  and  then  when  she  got  there 
she  was  seen  but  could  not  be  admitted  because 
she  had  not  got  a  letter ;  they  gave  her  t-ome 
medicine  and  told  her  to  come  again  in  a  week's 
time.  On  the  following  Thursday  (this  was  on 
a  Thursday)  I  was  called  in  a  hurry  to  see  her, 
and  then  I  saw  that  the  woman  was  very  ill,  in 
fact,  dying ;  and  I  told  her  that  she  must  keep  in 
bed  (1  could  not  do  any  good)  and  keep  quiet. 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  It  is  my  day  for  going  to  the 
hosj^ital,  and  I  am  going."  I  told  her  friends 
that  it  would  be  madness  for  her  to  leave  her 
bed,  and  she  died  the  same  afternoon.  I  had  a 
post-mortem  on  her,  and  I  ibund  i^eaidy  every 
organ  of  the  body  diseased.  The  liver  was 
enormous;  it  weighed  5  lbs.  2  ozs.  instead  of 
3  lbs,  8  ozs.,  that  is  2  lbs  nearly  more  than  it 
ought  to  have  done  ;  and  she  also  had  extensive 
disease  of  the  lungs,  old  pleurisies,  and  fatty 
degencr.ition  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  I 
got  an<  ther  medical  man  to  come  uith  me  and  see 
this  post-mortem,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
corroborate  me  if  necessary.  And  she  was  also 
nearly  four  months  advauc-  d  in  pregnancy.  The 
verdict  was  "Accidental  Causes."  But  now  that 
was  a  case  where  she  had  been  to  Brompton  and 
they  saw  the  state  she  was  in  ;  if  she  had  had  a 
proper  examination,  they  could  have  at  any  rate 
found  out  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and  if 
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they  could  not  admit  her,  she  ought  to  have  been 
sent  home  and  told  to  consult  somebody.  These 
numerous  diseases  would  not  have  arisen  between 
the  time  she  was  sent  down  to  Brompton  and  the 
time  she  died,  which  was  only  a  week. 

Lord  Sai/e  and  Sele. 

3627.  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  Brompton  they 
will  always  take  in  an  urgent  case  ? — Here  was  a 
case  in  point  where  they  did  not. 

Chairman. 

3628.  How  is  your  statement  substantiated ; 
you  say  first  that  she  had  not  a  proper  examina- 
tion at  Brompton  ? — I  do  not  see  how  she  could 
have  had  ;  the  \\  oman  was  far  to  ill  to  tell  me 
when  I  saw  her  because  she  could  hardly  speak  ; 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  person  so  ill  as 
that  told  to  come  again  in  a  week's  time  had 
never  been  properly  examined ;  that  would 
never  be  done  in  private  practice. 

3629.  Supposing  she  had  not  happened  to  come 
to  this  out-patient  department,  she  would  have 
had  to  call  in  some  medical  man? — She  would 
have  had  to  call  in  some  medical  man. 

3f)30.  And  if  she  could  not  have  called  in  a 
medical  man  at  her  own  expense  she  would  have 
called  in  the  parish  doctor? — Yes,  she  would 
have  called  in  the  pai'ish  doctor  and  gone  to  the 
infirmary,  where,  at  any  rate, in  her  last  moments 
she  would  have  been  relieved  instead  of  having 
to  suffer  for  a  whole  week.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  anythiijg  against  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
but,  undoubtedly,  that  is  a  case  which  jour 
Lordships  can  verify  if  you  like.  I  should  be 
very  much  against  giving  any  evidence,  in  which 
I  mentioned  the  names  ol  hospitals,  except  in  this 
particular  where  it  came  out  in  the  inquest; 
because  I  think  that  the  general  hospitals  do 
such  an  immense  amount  of  good,  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  what  system  is  required. 

363 L  At  the  same  time,  those  who  represent 
the  general  hospiials  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  coming  here  and  explaining  ? — But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  general  practitioners  are  at  all 
antagonistic  to  the  general  hospitals. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3632.  What  was  the  date  of  that  case  in  which 
the  inquest  was  held  ? — The  date  of  the  paper  is 
September  the  28th,  of  last  year ;  I  saw  her  on 
the  19th  of  .September  1889. 

Chairman. 

3633.  Then  from  that  examination  which  you 
made,  you  presume  that  she  was  seen  by  an  in- 
experienced medical  man  ? — No,  I  think  it  was 
simply  the  system  that  was  to  blame,  that  so 
many  people  came  there.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  man  at  the  Brompton  Hospital 
or  the  management,  or  anything,  but  that  the 
place  is  overcrowded,  and  that  there  is  not  time 
to  see  the  number  of  patients  that  go  there  ;  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  out-patients  of  the 
general  hospitals.  I  would  not  blame  the  men 
who  give  up  their  time  to  see  tlie  out-patients  at 
the  general  hospitals,  but  it  is  the  system  that 
is  at  fault,  nor  the  hospitals  themselves. 

3634.  I  am  not  referring  to  St.  Mary's,  but 
that  was  a  case  that  required  immediate  atten- 
tion, 
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tion.  undoubtedly  ? — I  should  say  most  de- 
cidedly. 

3535.  Therefore  there  would  have  been  no 
time  to  set  aside  that  case  in  order  lo  make 
inquiries  whether  she  was  a  fit  person  to  receive 
charitable  relief? — No. 

3636.  Jt  has  been  suggested,  as  one  of  the 
remedies  for  this  tremendous  overcrowding,  that 
there  shoidd  be  some  system  of  inquiring  to 
ascertain  whether  the  person  is  a  fit  recipient 
for  charity,  or  should  go  to  a  poor  house,  or  is 
capable  of  paying  his  own  medical  attendant ;  and 
it  has  been  also  told  us  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  are  generally  of  so  trivial  a  nature  that  no 
harm  would  result  from  delay  ;  there,  distinctly, 
harm  did  result  from  delay  ? — If  I  might  make 
a  suggestion  with  regard  to  that,  I  wuuld  say 
that  every  first  case  should  be  seen  at  a  hospital, 
but  I  would  not  allow  people  to  come  a  second 
time  without  inquiry,  and  in  that  way  you  would 
decimate  the  number  that  attended.  If  you 
abolished  the  out-patit  nt  departments  altogeihcr, 
and  allowed  cases  of  urgency  to  be  treated  there, 
absolutely  irrespective  of  their  means,  because 
that  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  a 
hospital.  If  anybody  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
they  do  not  know  where  to  go,  they  can  jump 
into  a  cab,  and  say  ''Drive  me  to  a  hospital,"  and 
there  they  are  seen  to  at  once.  I  think  that 
would  meet  the  case  ;  I  would  have  everybody 
seen  to  at  the  large  general  hospitals. 

3637.  In  the  case  of  a  person  coming  who  was 
extremely  ill,  do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
hospital  to  admit  that  person,  whetlier  it  is  a 
special  hospital  or  not  ? — I  think  that  must  be 
left  a  great  deal  to  the  discretion  of  the  resident 
physician,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  beds. 

3638.  Assume  that  there  is  a  bed  vacant  ? — 
They  used  in  my  time  to  have  to  keep  a  certain 
percentage  of  beds  vacant  for  serious  accidents 
and  cases  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  it  is  their 
duty  to  admit  a  person,  at  any  rate  for  a  night, 
to  be  watclied,  who  is  apparentl}'  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, long  enough  to  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  him. 

3639.  Could  you  have  had  a  more  urgent  case 
tlian  that  was  when  it  was  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  St.  Mary's?— No,  you  could  not  have 
had  it  more  dangerous  than  this  case. 

3640.  And  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
patient  ought  to  have  been  seen  to  in  St.  Mary's? 
— I  think  you  are  right. 

3641.  Does  not  what  you  said  just  now,  about 
the  patient  not  being  taken  in  at  the  Brompton 
Hos])ital  (I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
rules  of  Eroinpton  Hospital ;  I  only  mention  it 
because  you  mentioned  it),  rather  point  to  this 
inconvenience,  that  patients  may  be  taken  to  a 
general  hospital,  and  then  at  great  risk  and  delay 
sent  out  to  a  special  hospital  afterwards? — It 
does. 

3642.  And  you  think  that  the  majority  of  cases 
are  as  well  treated  in  general  hospitals  as  in 
special  hospitals? — I  think  the  majority  of  them 
are  very  much  better  treated  in  general  hospitals 
than  in  special  hospitals,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  get  tiie  advantage,  if  they  are  at  a 
general  hospital,  of  consultations,  which  rich 
people  have  to  pay  any  amount  of  money  for. 
Now,  I  will  o;ive  you  an  instance  of  one  :  the 
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other  day  I  was  asked  to  see  the  wife  of  a 
patient  of  mine,  a  coachmau,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, and  she  was  suffering  from  polypus,  evi- 
dently ol  the  ear.  I  could  not  be  certain  exactly 
what  it  was  ;  I  had  ray  own  decided  opinion,  but 
I  got  a  neighbouring  practitioner  of  mine  to  come 
in  and  see  the  case,  and  we  did  not  quite  agree  , 
they  were  for  sending  her  to  a  special  hospital  ; 
I  said,  "No;  we  will  send  her  to  one  of  the 
surgeons  at  a  general  hospital,  and  there  we 
shall  have  t'  e  advantage  of  the  Avhole  staff  if 
necessary  ;"  and  we  did  that ;  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  cancer  of  the  ear. 

3643.  But  does  that  remark  of  yours  about 
the  general  hospitals  and  special  hospitals  apply 
to  all  the  special  hospitals  ? — I  should  make  a 
few  reservations. 

3644.  ^Vould  you  reserve  special  hospitals  for 
children,  for  instance  ? — -I  would,  as  far  as  in- 
patients go;  certainl)  not  as  far  as  the  out-patient 
de[)artraents  go ;  they  are  simply  hotbeds  of 
infection,  existing  as  an  antidote  to  the  Act  for 
the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

3645.  Is  that  one  of  your  strongest  objections 
to  the  out-patient  departments  ? — That  is  one  of 
my  very  strong  objections  to  the  out-patient 
departments;  and  if  you  look  at  the  evidence 
before  your  Lordshijis,  you  find  it  stated  there 
that  patients  are  sometimes  kept  waiting  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  mori;ing  till  eight  o'clock  in 
tlie  evening ;  tb.at  is  not  very  often  the  case,  but 
certainly  they  very  often  are  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  eig'it.  In  hospitals  where  there 
is  no  check  upon  ihem,  as  there  is  in  the  poor 
law  infirmarier,  in  hospitals  where  they  iiave 
not  to  go  through  any  inquiry,  but  to  crowd  in 
and  to  stand  cheek  by  jowl  together,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  are  incubating  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  measles,  wliooping-cough,  and  scarlet 
fever. 

3646.  And  possibly  small  -  p  )x  ? — Possibly 
small-pox ;  but  tiiere  is  very  little  small-pox 
nowadays ;  but  measles  and  whooping-cough, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  peeling  from  scarlet  fever. 

3647.  And  you  think,  as  I  gather  Iimui  you, 
that  that  applies  more  to  the  out-pailent  depart- 
ments of  children's  hospitals  than  to  those  of  the 
general  hospitals? — More  to  the  out-patient 
departments  of  children's  hosj  itals,  but  it  applies 
to  all  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals 
where  you  have  a  large  number  together.  There 
are  mothers  there  who  have  children  at  home 
who  may  take  the  infection  A  Notification  of 
Diseases  Act  is  passed  by  which  a  medical  man 
is  under  a  heavy  penalty  unless  he  notifies 
within  24  hours  a  case  of  infectious  disease  under 
his  care,  or  a  cabman,  if  he  carries  the  person  in 
his  vehicle  knowing  it  to  be  an  infectious  case, 
or  lodging-house  keepers,  if,  having  had  a  case  of 
infectious  disease  even,  they  do  not  get  a  clean 
bill  of  health  before  they  let  the  lodgings  again. 
I  think  it  is  absurd  to  make  these  very  stringent 
but  very  beneficial  laws,  and  then  allow  these 
enormously  overcrowded  out-patient  departments 
to  exist,  which  anybody  can  prove  to  be  means 
of  spreading  infection,  by  gouig  and  watching 
the  case. 

3648.  But  su[)posing  that  you  do  not  have  any 
out-])atient  departments,  how  are  the  poor  to 
have  a  chance  of  first  treatment? — Well,  you 
G  G  3  see 
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see  you  must  start  on  the  basis  that  the  State  it  is  possible,  the  workins  of  the  poor-hiw  in- 

provides  that  nobody  in  this  country  shall  suffer  firmaries. 

from  want  of  medical  relief.  There  is  a  splcn-  3654.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  90  per 
didly  organised  poor-law  system,  which  is  cent,  of  these  people  could  provide  for  them- 
suj)ported  by  the  rates,  and  the  very  poor  ought,  selves,  but  now  is  it  joossible  that,  of  that  90  per 
I  think,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ])oor-lriw  cent.,  half  would  so  dislike  providing  for  them- 
medical  system  and  no  other.  Then  I  would  selves  that  they  would  delay  taking  advice  about 
abolish  the  out  23atient  departments  of  hospitals,  their  diseases,  and  neglect  themselves  until  they 
except  some  of  the  special  departments  ;  I  would  had  arrived  at  a  critical  stage  ? — No  ;  my  ex- 
retain  them  for  teaching  j^urposes  and  otherwise,  perience  of  the  people  is  that  self-preservation 
J  think  they  ought  to  be  retained  ;  but  I  would  is  the  very  first  law  of  their  nature.  I  think 
abolish  the  ordinarj^  out-patient  departments.  I  they  are  much  less  likely  to  neglect  themselves 
would  allow  that  any  case  of  real  urgency  should  than  people  in  a  better  position.  I  do  not  think 
be  seen,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  liouse  surgeon  or  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  that, 
house  physician  on  duty  ;  it  would  be  easy  for  3655.  In  regard  to  letters,  most  of  the  general 
them,  you  know,  to  detect  any  cases  that  they  hospitals  have  letters,  the  free  hospitals? — Only 
thought  were  trying  to  "do"  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  first-instance  cases:  1  do  not  think  you 
they  might  report  the  matter  to  the  Charity  get  attended  to  the  second  time  by  having  pro- 
Organisation  Society  if  they  thought  fit,  and  duced  a  letter. 

have  the  persons  prosecuted  for  obtaining  the  3656.  Still  that  is  not  a  matter  with  which 
equivalent   of  money  under   false    pretences,  you  are  intimately  acquainted? — No;  I  could  not 
Then  I  would  check  the  system  of  subscribers  give  evidence  upon  that  point,  but  that  is  my 
being  the  free  disbursers  of  their  own  letters.  oiDinion.    But  then  there  is  one  point  in  regard 
1  would  let  them  send  a  first  case  to  the  hospital,  to  the  out-patient  department  of  hospitals  that 
but  after  that  1  would  provide  that  that  patient  shows  how  useless  it  is.    If  a  case  goes  to  the 
should  not  be  attended  again  unless  that  letter  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital  which  they 
was  counters  gned,  we  will  say  by  an  oflicer  of  cannot  take  in,  and  where  the  person  is  too  ill  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  of  some  be  told  to  come  another  day,  they  are  sent  off 
equivalent  body,  or  the  patients  might  have  the  anywhei-e  to  get  a  doctor  if  they  can. 
letters  countersigned  by  a  medical  man  in  the  3657.  Where  does  that  ticcur? — At  any  hos- 
neighbourhood  who  knew  something  of  them,  pital.    I  mean,  supposing  they  have  not  got 
That  would  provide  for  the  cases  of  people  who  room  in  the  hospital  to  take  in  a  case,  and  yet 
very  often  require  charity  very  much  more  than  the  person  is  too  ill  to  be  told  to  come  again, 
the  really  supposed-to-be-poor  people ;  I  mean  That,  of  course,  would  apply  in  all  cases  of  in- 
in  the  situation  of  clerks  and  governesses,  Avho  fectious  diseases  such  as  measles  a.nd  that  sort 
really  very  often  require  charity  more  than  the  of  thing ;  then,  of  course,  they  have  got  to  go 
people  who  get  it  now,  not  having  to  go  through  and  seek  relief  wherever  they  can,  either  from 
these  rather  humiliating  forms.    But  I  would  see  the  parish  or  by  getting  a  doctor  in  the  neigh- 
that  these  jjeople  got  the  letter  countersigned  bourhuod  to  see  them.    Now  numbers  of  these 
themselves,  and  I  think  that  the  extra  trouble  people  are  just  as  deserving  of  free  relief  as  the 
which  that  would  give  would  deter  a  very  great  people  who  attend  daily  at  the  dispensaries,  and 
many,  and  the  feeling  that  inquiries  would  be  I  think,  if  some  suggestion  could  be  made  that 
made  a  great  many  more,  and  that  the  a])plicants  students  who  have  passed  a  certain  period  of 
would  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were  really  their  curriculum  and  know  something  could  see 
receiving  a  charity  and  not  a  right.    You  know  these  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  jDarish 
it  is  a  very  general  feeling  now  among  the  work-  medical  officer,  say,  by  paying  him  a  small  fee, 
ing  classes  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  they  would 
the  hospitals,   especially  if  they  give  2d.  on  get  the  oppoi'tunity,  which  they  never  get  now. 
Hospital  Sunday  ;  they  think  that  that  is  a  sub-  of  studying  the  complaints  of  everyday  life,  and 
scription  which  entitles  them  to  the  thing  for  the  really  deserving  poor  would  be  very  gi'catly 
ever.    And  I  would  also  stieijest  that  a  recom-  benefited. 

mendation  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  3658.  But  it  also  goes  a  little  further  than 

should  be  equivalent  to  a  letter,  so  that  anybody  that  even,  because  now  all  the  infectious  diseases 

applying  to  ^hem,  who  they  knew  was  in  need,  are  sent  away  to  fever  hospitals? — Cases  like 

should  have  relief.  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  are,  but  measles  and 

3649.  But  now  yon  suggest  that  the  out-  whooping  cough  are  not ;  and  a  very  great 
patient  departments  should  be  abolished  ? —  nuniber  of  scarlet  fever  cases  never  find  their 
Yes.  way  to  the  hospitals  at  all. 

3650.  At  present  there  are  something  like  3659.  Then  these  people  suffer  in  their  own 
a  million  and  a  half  out-patients,  I  believe,  homes  ? — They  suffer  in  their  own  homes, 
treated  yearly? — Yes.  3660.  Who  looks  after  them  ? — A  great  many  of 

3651.  What  would  become  of  all  of  them  ? —  them,  if  it  is  not  a  ver}' severe  case,  look  after  them 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  would  provide  for  selves ;  in  very  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  I 
themselves;.  think,  very  often  they  never  call  in  a  medical  man. 

3652.  You  think  that  as  many  as  90  per  cent.  3661.  And  nature  does  its  work? — Nature 
of  them  would  provide  for  themselves? — Quite.  does  its  work,  till  the  peeling  comes  on,  and  then 

3653.  And  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  what  they  are  in  the  most  infectious  stage  ;  then  they 
about  them? — As  to  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  get  some  disease  which  is  one  of  the  sequelae  of 
I  would  say  that,  as  an  alternative  to  the  out-  scarlet  fever,  and  go  and  consult  the  out-patient 
patient  department,  I  v.'0uld  rather  improve,  if  department  of  a  hospital. 

3662.  Taking 
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3662.  Taking  their  peel  with  them  ? — Taking 
their  peel  with  them. 

3663.  In  regard  to  the  tremendous  compe- 
tition that  goes  ou  between  the  out-patient 
departments  and  the  provident  dispensaries,  tlie 
free  and  part  paying  dispensaries,  and  the  prac- 
titioners, it  drives  down  fees,  we  are  told  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  does ;  but  I  am  not  at  nil  sure 
that  that  has  not  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  gain  ; 
because  I  think  that  the  fees  of  practitioners  for 
very  poor  people,  if  you  understand  me,  a  little 
time  ago,  were  so  much  too  large  for  their  means 
that  they  drove  the  people  to  get  free  relief 
when  they  might,  if  they  had  come  down  to 
them  a  little  bit,  which  they  could  have  done 
very  well,  have  retained  them.  I  think  the 
things  have  worked  together,  and  that  the  result 
so  far  has  been  good.  I  think  tlie  poor  get  very 
good  attendance.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  a  man 
who  is  only  earning  say  perhaps  a  couple  of 
pounds  a  week,  and  has  got  five  children,  to  pay 
a  doctor  2  s.  6  d.  a  visit  for  any  length  of 
of  time  ;  the  thing  cannot  be  done  ;  it  would 
swallow  up  the  greater  part  of  his  income. 

3664.  iJut  then  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  are  not  earning  a  couple  of  pounds  a  week  ? 
— I  would  even  say  that  the  artisan  earning  30  s. 
a  week,  with  a  very  large  family,  unless  he  has 
got  a  very  thoughtful  wife,  and  is  a  very  careful 
man  himself,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  fit  recipient 
of  Poor  Law  relief  than  of  ordinary  medical 
treatment. 

3665.  You  do  not  mean  charity  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  such  men  are  fit  recipients  of  charity. 

3666.  Do  you  think  that  for  an  artisan 
earning  305.  or  2 /.  a  week  to  l  eceive  Poor  Law 
relief  would  be  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ? — 
It  may  not  he  to  him  ;  but  one  cannot  settle 
everything  for  everybody  all  round.  If  a  man  is 
improvident  enough  to  marry  young,  and  have  a 
large  family  which  he  cannot  support,  then  I 
think  he  is  a  fit  recipient  of  parish  relief.  There 
is  always  a  difficulty  in  fixing  wage  limits.  The 
cry  in  connection  with  these  provident  institu- 
tions, and  also  the  out-patient  departments  of 
hospitals,  has  been  that  you  should  fix  the  wage 
limit ;  but  you  cannot  exactly  ;  it  depends  on 
how  far  the  wages  have  to  go;  numbers  of  men 
earning  30  s.  a  week  with  no  children,  are  better 
otf  than  men  earning  40s.  a  week  witli  a  number 
of  children. 

3667.  You  said  just  now  that  the  poor  had 
very  good  attendance? — I  think  they  have  very- 
first-rate  attendance. 

3668.  Then  the  driving  the  fees  down  does  not 
affect  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  medical 
men  ? — Jfot  a  bit.  Of  course  you  see  there  is 
so  much  competition,  and  the  i)oor  are  not  the 
absolutely  illiterate  people  nowadays  that  they 
were ;  they  will  always  go  where  they  get  the 
best  attention  ;  so  that  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
petition among  medical  men  affects  their  attain- 
ments in  the  way  suggested.  The  competition 
has  certainly  done  this  ;  it  has  induced  some 
people  who  ])ractice  among  the  poor  to  start 
brancli  practices.  (I  believe  that  is  the  case  in 
the  East  end  and  the  South  a  great  deal  J  where 
they  put  in  uu<]ualified  assistants ;  but  that 
could  be.  so  easily  stopped  if  the  Genei-al  Medical 
Council  did  their  duty.;  I  mean  that  men  who 
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do  this  sort  of  tilings  ought  at  once  to  be  struck 
off  the  rolls. 

3669.  What  is  the  General  Medical  Council ; 
what  power  has  it  ? — It  is  the  parliament,  really, 
of  the  profession  ;  it  regulates  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  medical  profession,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Incorporated  Law  Soc'ety 
regulates  everything  in  connection  with  the  legal 
profession.  That  is  the  power  tliey  have.  If  a 
medical  man  behaves  in  a  maunei-  that  is  consi- 
dered to  be  derogatory  to  the  profession,  for 
instance,  they  have  the  power  to  suspend  him  or 
strike  him  off  the  register. 

3670.  Their  jui-isdiction  extends,  does  it  not, 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom? — -AH  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  that 
because  a  few  men  do  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  the  majority  do  it, 
that  it  is  at  all  the  rule  ;  it  is  quite  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  in  which 
it  has  been  done  in  St.  John's  Wood,  or  round 
about  there. 

3671.  Tiien  the  principal  objections  you  have 
to  the  out-patient  departments  are,  the  fear  of 
inspection  and  the  overcrowding,  and,  therefore, 
the  insufficient  attention  that  can  be  given  to 
cases  ? — Yes. 

3672.  And  also  the  seeing  of  cases  and  treating 
of  them  by  young  students  ? — No,  that  is  not  so 
much  my  objection. 

3673.  I  thought  you  mentioned  it  ? — I  did 
mention  it;  but  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  so  far 
as  my  experience  went,  the  students,  excepting 
in  the  afternoons,  were  always  supervised  by 
some  qualified  man. 

3674.  And  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which 
you  have  alluded  you  would  suggest  a  very  ex- 
tensive inquiry  into  the  circum.^tances  of  all 
applicants  for  relief  after  first  treatment? — I 
certainly  would  not  allow  a  single  person  to  come 
a  second  time  without  bringing  their  letter 
countersigned.  They  would  have  the  trouble  of 
doing  it  themselves ;  there  need  be  no  extra 
expense  to  the  ho.-pital ;  they  would  have  to  get 
it  done. 

3675.  Then  it  practically  would  come  to  this  : 
that  you  would  have  each  patient  have  his  own 
medical  attendant,  and  use  the  hospital  as  a  bcdv 
for  consultation? — Yes,  that  is  most  valuable; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  very  poor,  t  would  have 
them  treated  at  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries;  and  I 
would  extend  the  working  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  srndents  who  have  attained,  say, 
their  fourth  year,  could  see  a  certain  number  of 
cases  at  their  own  homes. 

3676.  I  am  going  to  am])lify  that  subject  a 
little ;  and  you  would  discover  who  were  the 
poor,  the  very  poor,  by  the  stringent  inquiry  j^ou 
have  mentioned? — Yes,  I  would.  That  last 
point  in  my  answer  is  you  see  from  the  student's 
point  of  view.  The  General  Medical  Council  at 
their  last  session  have  practically  condemned  the 
out-patient  department  of  general  hospitals  as 
teaching  institutions  by  enacting  that,  whereas, 
in  my  time  we  only  had  to  do  four  years' 
curriculum,  now  there  is  to  be  a  fifth  year  of 
medical  curriculum,  adding  another  year's 
expense  to  any  fellows  who  are  gf>ing  to  stud}^ 
medicine  ;  and  that  that  is  to  be  spent  under  the 
supervision  of  a  medical  man  who  can  show  them 
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what  they  caii  never  see  at  the  hospitals, 
ordinary  medical  practice.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
when  I  was  first  qualified,  if  I  had  had  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever  or  of  measles  put  hefore  me  I  slinuld 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
it  Avas. 

3677.  But  no  general  hospital  at  present  has 
the  opportunity  of  giving  instruction  in  those 
diseases? — No,  that  is  my  point;  that  con- 
currently with  working  at  tlie  general  hospitals 
the  students  should  have  admission  to  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  and  that  such  men  as  show  them- 
selves capable  of  doing  ordinary  assistant's  work 
should  be  allowed  on  paying  a  small  fee  for  the 
privilege,  to  see  a  certain  number  of  cases  at 
their  own  homes  with  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer,  that,  in  fact,  they  should  practice  as  his 
assistants  for  the  time  being,  and  under  his 
supervision,  of  course,  and  study  the  cases  there. 
It  w^ould  be  an  incalculable  oenefit  to  them. 
That  has  been  the  constant  cry  of  students  ever 
since  I  was  a  student,  that  they  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  things  that  they 
have  to  treat  when  they  go  out  for  themselves. 

.3678.  Therefore,  when  a  student  goes  out  into 
the  world  as  a  qualified  practitioner  he  is  quite 
inexperienced  in  that  respect?  —  He  knows 
nothing  of  ordinary  practice  ;  he  cannot  waite  a 
compatible  prescription,  as  a  rule.  If  my  work 
has  been  rather  too  heavy  for  me  and  I  have  a 
student  to  assist  me,  I  always  have  as  the  first 
thing  to  tell  the  dispenser  who  does  the  dispens- 
ing for  the  poor  people,  to  revise  the  prescrij)- 
tions  and  go  through  them  carefully  ;  he  knows 
a  o-reat  deal  more  than  the  avei'aae  student  out 
of  the  hospital, 

3779.  Is  the  dispenser  a  qualified  man? — He 
is  a  medical  student,  but  has  never  passed  his 
curriculum  ;  but  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
unciualified  work,  and  is  infinitely  better  for 
treating  any  ordinary  di-^ease  than  the  young 
men  who  come  out  of  the  hospitals. 

3680.  Then  you  find  that  the  medical  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  the  hospitals  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  desirable  ? — In  that  one  par- 
ticular point.  These  fellows  could  do  a  diflScult 
operation  very  likely,  but  in  the  point  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  they  are  not  well  qualified. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3681.  Obviously  it  would  not  do  to  throw  too 
jDUch  upon  the  infirmary  systen:,  because  you 
yourself  r.re  probably  a  ratepayer,  and  would 
feel  it  in  the  rates;  at  any  rate,  the  poor  prac- 
titioner Avould  himself  feel  it  if  the  Poor  Law- 
relief  were  overdone? — In  that  way  the  thing 
might  be  made  self-supporting  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  men  paying  certain  fl-es  for  the  privi- 
lege v/hich  would  to  a  certain  extent  relieve  the 
rates 

3682.  Do  you  mean  pa3ang  those  fees  to  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
might  be  managed.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
increase  the  rates  very  much,  except  in  the 
matter  of  drugs  ;  and  I  think  when  yoa  cnme  to 
look  at  a  report  like  this  of  the  Western  General 
Dispensary,  and  see  that  they  treat  20,000 
people  in  a  year  (25,564  people  is  the  number 
for  one  year),  and  that  their  drug  bill  comes  to 
265/.,  that  would  not  be  a  very  expensive  ad- 
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dition  to  the  rates;  nothing  like  the  School 
Board. 

3683.  Is  that  institution  provident  or  free? — 
This  is  free ;  and  then  when  you  think  of  the 
supervi^^ion  in  the  matter  of  infectious  diseases, 
which  would  be  the  result,  I  think,  that  the 
public  would  gain. 

3684.  Now,  have  you  considered  the  Saturday 
Hospital  Fund,  in  how  far  the  Saturday  Hospital 
Fund  affects  your  practice  and  the  practice  of 
other  practitioners  in  regard  to  clubs? — i\o,  I 
have  never  given  it  any  special  consideration.  • 

3685.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  you  that 
question  ;  because  we  have  heard  here  that  in 
the  cases  of  club«,  such  as  you  have  mentioned 
(several  kinds  of  clubs  have  been  mentioned), 
they  insist  on  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  subscriptions 
which  they  give  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund; 
that  they  desire  to  have  an  equivalent  in  letters, 
and  are  very  pertinacious  on  that  point,  with  the 
object  of  distributing  them  amongst  their  mem- 
bers?— Of  course,  in  that  way,  it  does  to  a 
certain  extent  affect  the  question. 

3686.  That  would  affect  the  private  prac- 
titioner, I  have  no  doubt  ? — Just  in  the  same 
way  that  all  these  large  subscribers  to  charitable 
institutions  affect  practice.  I  mean  to  say,  here 
is  a  case  in  point,  if  I  may  show  it  to  you,  I  just 
o'ot  it  this  mornino;.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  dona- 
tions  and  subscriptions,  and  there  is  this  state- 
ment. "  Each  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea 
and  upwards  shall  be  a  governor,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  recommend  six  patients  annually  for 
each  guinea  subscribed."  As  I  was  driving 
down  here,  I  made  it  out  that  there  are  442  sub- 
scribers who  are  entitled  to  six  letters  a- piece  ; 
that  makes  2,652,  I  think,  and  of  course  these 
people  must  place  their  letters,  or  they  will  place 
their  letters ;  they  go  about,  charitable  ladies, 
with  these  letters,  and  they  absolutely,  within 
my  knowledge,  force  people  to  take  them. 
People  have  said  to  me  "  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  offend  Mrs.  so-and-so,  she  has  given  mo  a 
letter,  and  I  must  go." 

3687.  We  have  had  in  this  room  a  o-reat  deal 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  subscribers  are 
exceedingly  forbearing  in  this  respect,  ana  that 
hospitals  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  they 
were  forbearing? — But  I  think  if  the  check  that 
I  suggest  was  put  upon  them  

3688.  What  check?  — That  a  letter  should 
always  take  first  relief,  but  that  in  the  second 
instance  the  letter  should  be  countersigned,  that 
the  patients  should  have  to  prove  themselves 
that  they  were  in  such  a  position  that  they  re- 
quired this  sort  of  relief;  then  the  hospitals 
would  be  relieved  of  this  tremendous  overcrowd- 
ing in  their  special  out-patient  departments ;  I 
would  apply  that  to  the  special  out-patient  de- 
partment. 

3689.  Now,  would  you  accept  thi>  definition 
of  the  business  of  a  hospital,  that  the  business  of 
a  hospital  is  to  lodge  and  cure  bad  cases  ;  is  that 
a  correct  definition  ? — No. 

3690.  Then,  how  would  you  improve  it?  — 
That  a  hospital  is  a  charity,  and  its  business  is 
to  lodge  and  cure  bad  and  necessitous  cases. 

3691.  Yes,  I  accept  your  version  of  the  defini- 
tion, because  this  brings  me  to  the  woman  who 
could  not  be  received  into  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital.. 
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Earl  Cdtlicart — continued. 

pital.  Now,  suppose  the  surgeon  at  the  Brorapton 
Hospital  considered  the  woman  to  be  moribund, 
would  it  not  have  been  their  duty  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  person  in  that  moribund  con- 
dition ;  I  say  suppose  they  had  considered  her 
to  be  in  a  moribund  condition? — No;  they  ought 
to  hav;.'  talcen  her  in  if  they  considered  her  in  a 
moribund  condition ;  I  say,  in  every  case,  in  the 
first  instance  the  case  should  be  treated  on  its 
merits ;  I  would  have  it  taken  in  at  once. 

3692.  But,  you  see,  if  tlie  object  of  a  hospital 
is  to  cure  bad  cases,  and  a  case  is  taken  there 
which  is  moribund,  it  is  impossible  to  cure  that 
case? — We  must  add  something  to  "cure  :"  "cure 
and  relieve;"  you  can  often  relieve  at  the  point 
of  death. 

3693.  But  it  has  been  ai'gued  here  that  the 
object  is  not  to  relieve  incurable  cases,  but  to 
take  curable  cases,  and  that  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables would  be  a  pi'oper  institution  to  receive 
people  in  that  moribund  condition? — I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  agree  with  that ;  a  person 
goes  to  a  hospital  for  relief  sometimes,  not  know- 
ing what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

3694.  We  had  an  instance  of  whal;  you  have 
been  saying  here  about  the  spread  of  infection 
in  the  out-patient  department  from  Colonel  Mon- 
tefiore ;  he  told  us  that  business  took  hira  to  one 
of  those  out-patient  departments,  and  there  he 
contracted  measles  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

3695.  May  I  ask  you  without  prying,  because 
you  need  not  answer  the  question  unless  you 
like,  what  are  the  lowest  fees  you  take  now? — 
The  lowest  fee  I  would  take  would  be  a  shilling 
for  a  visit  among  the  very  poor.  I  say  if  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  that,  in  my  opinion  they  are 
the  sort  of  people  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  cruelty  to 
take  anything  less  from  ;  they  ought  to  go  to  a 
hospital. 

3696.  And  in  midwifery  cases,  what  would  be 
the  lowest  fee  you  would  take  ? — A  guinea. 

3697.  And  that  would  be  for  ten  attendances, 
ten  days  ? — I  should  net  attend  them  the  ten 
days  unless  they  required  it;  I  would  go  within 
that  time.  But  1  think  that  the  matter  of  mid- 
wifery among  the  very  poor  is  much  better 
managed  by  well-qualified  midwives,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  call  in  a  doctor  if  they  are  in  any 
trouble. 

3698.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  what 
your  weekly  or  annual  turnover  is  ? — T  could 
hardly  answer  that  without  consulting  my 
partner. 

3699.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  it,  but  is 
it  within  yotu-  experience  that  there  are  a  great 
many  practices  in  London  that  do  not  have  a 
laro-er  turnover  than  abotit  3/.  a  week? — A 
great  many. 

3700.  Are  those  practices  cajjable  or  incapable 
of  augmentation  by  skill  and  energy,  and  per- 
severance?— -No;  I  should  think  they  are  not 
capable  of  it.  I  should  think  that  the  profession 
is  so  over- crowded  noAvadays  in  London,  that 
those  practices  you  mention  must  be  just  the 
residuum.  I  do  not  think  they  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody 
going  on  with  that. 

3701.  Complaint  has  been  made  of  what  you 
know  somethlnLiof  with  reference  to  the  East-end, 
that  branch  practices  are  worked  by  unqualified 
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assistants,  and  that  those  branch  practices  are 
afterwards  advertised  and  sold  in  the  market? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that. 

Lord  Zouchc  of  Harjjngtcortli. 

3702.  I  think  you  suggested  that  a  workman 
having  30.9.  a  week,  who  is  so  improvident  as  to 
marry  early,  and  who  is  burdened  with  a  large 
family,  should  be  treated  at  a  poor-law  in- 
firmary?— I  think  so. 

3703.  Would  not  that  be  rather  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  improvidence  at  the  public  expense?— - 
No,  not  if  they  had  to  go  to  the  poor-law 
infirmary,  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
quite  sufficiently  pauperised  yet  not  to  have  a 
little  horror  of  going  there. 

3704.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  ? — I 
think  that  the  operation  of  the  in  and  out-patient 
departments  of  a  hospital  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  take  away  their  manliness  and  sense  of  amour 
propre  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  quite  come 
down  to  that.  If  they  know  it  must  be  either 
the  hospital  or  the  poor-law  infirmary,  I  think 
they  would  make  a  violent  effort  to  keep  out  of 
the  poor-law  infirmary. 

3705.  Then  as  to  your  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  out-patient  department,  you  would  not 
abolish  it  altogether,  but  modify  it  ? — I  would 
abolish  the  general  out-patient  department.  I 
would  let  all  general  cases  be  seen  in  the  first 
instance  as  they  may  any  time  of  the  day 
now,  by  going  up  to  the  general  door,  and 
saying,  "  I  am  very  ill  and  want  to  see  some- 
body ;"  then  the  doctor  or  house  surgeon  comes 
down  and  sees  them,  I  would  let  that  be 
applicable  to  a  letter  as  well,  to  a  general  letter. 
But  I  would  retain  the  special  departments  of 
hospitals,  I  mean  the  special  out-patient  depart- 
ments, with  some  modification,  viz.,  this :  say 
that  a  man  comes  with  something  very  bad  the 
matter  with  his  ear  to  the  aural  department, 
or  with  his  eyes  bad  to  the  ophthalmic  depart- 
ment, or  with  his  teeth  bad  to  the  dental,  or 
a  woman  wanting  to  see  a  specialist  in  the 
women's  department,  I  would  see  them  that 
time,  and  if  they  had  not  got  a  letter  I  would 
say,  "  Next  time  you  must  bring  a  letter, 
countersigned  by  the  proper  authorities;"  and 
if  they  had  already  got  a  letter  I  would  say, 
"  Bring  it  countersigned,  showing  that  you  are 
a  fit  subject  for  relief;"  and  I  would  keep  the 
special  departments  open  and  spend  as  much 
inoney  as  I  could  on  the  special  departments 
of  hospitals  under  that  modificaticn.  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  that  is  wasted  on  the 
general  out-patient  departments  I  would,  if 
possible,  devote  to  giving  adequate  in-patient 
accommodation  to  the  special  departments,  so 
that  the  students  could  see  everything. 

3706.  How  would  you  define  and  separate  the 
general  department  from  the  special  department? 
— That  the  ordinary  hospital  authority  would 
have  to  settle.  And  besides,  my  system  would 
to  a  certain  extent  provide  for  that.  Supposing 
a  patient  came  to  me  for  a  letter  to  countersia;n, 
and  they  said  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  ophthalmic 
department  or  the  aural  department,  I  should 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
anything  they  specially  required  in  that  depart- 
ment before  I  signed  the  letter ;  the  same  with 
H  II  regard 
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regard  to  the  teeth-  It  is  only  the  general  out- 
patient, I  think,  that  ought  to  be  abolislied.  If 
you  enlarge  the  special  departments  of  hospitals 
you  might  get  i-id  of  a  certain  number  of  these 
special  hospitals  which  are  such  a  curse,  I  was 
going  to  say,  to  everybody,,  a  number  of  them. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3707.  As  to  this  woman  who  you  stated  a 
little  while  aoo  was  not  admitted  into  Sc.  Mary's, 
did  you  assign  any  reason  for  her  not  being 
admitted  ? — Perhaps  they  may  have  had  a  rush 
of  cases,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

3708.  Did  she  attend  as  an  out-patient? — 
Simply  went  there  in  a  cab,  and  I  was  told  (this 
is  what  came  out  at  the  inquest)  that  the  house 
surgeon  or  house  physician,  or  vv'hoever  it  was 
that  saw  her,  said,  "  This  is  not  a  case  we  can 
really  take  in  ;  I  will  write  you  another  paper 
for  the  Brompton  Hospital." 

3709.  What  do  you  mean  by  cannot  take  in ; 
had  they  not  sufficient  beds  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

3710.  Or  was  it  the  case  that  they  did  not  try  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  but  I  expect  it 
was  a  little  bit  of  both. 

3711.  And  what  was  the  idea  of  their  sending 
her  to  the  Brompton  Hospital ;  why  should  they 
have  sent  her  there  T — ^That  I  cannot  tell  you  ; 
these  are  simply  the  facts  that  came  out. 

3712.  And  she  was  refused  admission  into  the 
Brompton  Hospital  because  she  did  not  bring  a 
letter? — That  was  what  came  out  at  the  inquest ; 
I  will  leave  the  report  of  that  inquest  here  if 
the  Committee  like  ;  but  you  know  that  is  only 
one  case. 

3713.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  many  cases 
of  that  description? — Yes.  Now  this  is  a  case 
where  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  the  hospital, 
but  I  was  asked  to  see  a  woman  the  other  day 
who  was  very  ill  

3714.  We  ought  to  have  the  nume,  if  we 
have  the  case  at  all  ? — Yon  cannot  betray  any 
confidence  that  people  put  in  you  ;  and  if  these 
things  were  published  it  wovdd  be  a  betrayal  of 
confidence. 

Chairman. 

3715.  You  may  write  the  name  down,  and  it 
will  not  be  published  (the  Witness  writes  some 
names  and.  hands  the  paper  i7i)  ? — Those  are  the 
two  places  in  which  it  appears  this  case  has  been 
treated.  This  was  a  case  I  only  saw  last  week  : 
a  woman  came  to  consult  me  who  was  frightfully 
ill,  and  1  told  her  to  go  home  and  I  would  see 
her ;  and  I  found,  to  my  immense  surprise,  she 
was  suflPering  from  a  very  advanced  cancer  of  the 
womb ;  she  was  in  a  horrible  state.  I  asked  her 
what  she  had  been  doing,  and  she  said  that  for 
the  last  two  years  nearly  she  had  been  under 
treatment  at  one  place,  the  first  that  I  have  put 
down  there ;  at  least  she  had  been  there  for 
14  months,  attending  three  times  a  week,  and 
she  had  never  been  examined  at  all. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

37 16.  She  attended  as  an  out-patient  ? — As  an 
out-patient ;  then  she  went  on  to  the  other  in- 
stitution that  I  have  put  down  there,  and  from 
there  she  came  on  to  me. 


Earl  of  Lauderdale  —  continued. 

3717.  And  what  was  the  end  of  her  case?  — 
The  end  is  to  come.  The  woman  is  as  bad  as 
she  can  be,  and  she  will  die. 

3718.  When  did  this  case  occur  ? — Last  week 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  ;  last  week,  or  the 
end  of  the  week  before. 

3719.  And  I  suppose  you  could  really  quote 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature? — Yes. 

3720.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  them  ;  I  only 
ask  the  general  question? — Yes,  I  could  give 
you  any  number,  I  have  a  case  of  mercurial 
poisoning  that  occurred  at  one  of  the  hospitals. 
Just  fanpy  giving  a  boxful  of  mercury  pills  to 
last  a  fortnight  to  a  man,  and  then  a  bank  holiday 
supervenes,  and  so  he  could  not  go  for  three  weeks, 
and  by  the  time  he  came  to  see  me  the  man's 
teeth  were  wagging  about  in  his  head  ;  I  had  to 
get  him  admitted  into  another  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

Lord  Lamingtun. 

3721.  Do  you  suppose  in  London  it  would 
ever  be  possible  to  get  any  efficient  inspection  of 
the  homes  of  the  working  classes  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  is  labour  lost. 

3722.  I  thought  you  recommended  that  ? — 1 
thought  you  meant  a  general  census,  to  give  a 
general  idea. 

3723.  No  ;  I  mean  in  order  that  the  hospitals 
should  derive  some  information  as  to  the  means 
of  the  applicants  ? — I  think  it  can  be  done  in  any 
case  in  which  people  apply  to  the  hospital  for 
relief,  because  I  would  make  them  prove  their 
means.  I  would  not  have  a  costly  system.  At 
the  London  Hospital  I  am  told  they  have  given 
an  officer  150  Z.  a  j  ear  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  the  i38ople  who  come  there,  and  that  this  has 
effected  a  saving  to  them  of  300  /.  a  year  ;  and 
of  course  that  is  a  saving,  and  a  very  considerable 
saving.  But  if  it  is  worth  a  person's  while  to  go 
and  get  the  relief  that  they  get  from  these  splen- 
did charities,  where  they  get  the  best  opinions  in 
London  on  their  cases,  and  the  best  treatment  in 
the  world,  surely  it  is  worth  their  while  to  prove 
that  they  are  fit  I'ecipients  for  it.  I  would  give 
them  the  trouble  of  proving  it,  say,  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ;  you  cannot  have  a  better 
body,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  investigating.  I 
would  make  them  bring  proofs ;  and  they  could 
easily  do  it ;  bring  certificates  from  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  knev/  them. 

3724.  It  would  rather  be  a  case  of  proving 
that  they  had  not  got  the  means ;  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  means  they  had 
got  ? — Of  course  you  can  never  do  the  thing  to 
absolute  jierfection. 

3725.  I  know,  in  the  case  of  grants  from  any 
local  funds,  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  what 
people  have  got? — The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  do  manage  it,  and  seem  to  arrive  at  a 
very  fair  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  big 
swindle  or  a  little  one. 

3726.  There  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
these  out-patients  ?— But  it  would  not  be  the 
same  number  whose  cases  would  have  to  be 
inquired  into.  I  say  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  to  go  and  prove  their  means  would 
reduce  the  number.  The  relieving  officers  have 
to  do  it.    You  see  a  number  of  them  would  not 

go 
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Lord  Lamiagton — continued, 
go  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
would  say  :  No,  we  will  not. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleigh. 

3727.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  some 
of  these  cases  that  you  have  quoted  to  us,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  that 
come  to  the  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital 
is  so  great  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
give  them  a  proper  examination  ? — That  has 
been  the  only  reason  ;  it  is  not  fruni  want  of 
wish  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  possibly  do. 

3728.  But  if  you  admitted  all  the  first  cases 
by  letter  or  anybody  who  applied  for  the  first 
time,  would  you  not  still  be  liable  to  have  too 
many  cases  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
hospital? — I  think  you  might  at  first  until  it 
got  known  ;  but  among  this  class  of  peo])le  you 
know  the  thing  flies  like  v.iidfire;  they  would 
very  soon  know  that  there  was  another  system 
introduced.  You  could  not  break  through  a 
system  that  had  been  going  on  for  years  and 
years  at  one  fell  swoop,  but  very  soon  it  would 
tell. 

3729.  You  think  that  most  of  the  people  who 
go  to  the  hospital,  go  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  have  a  course  of  treatment  and  not  a  mere 
dose  ? — Yes. 

3730.  And  that  if  they  thought  inquiries  would 
be  made  before  they  could  go  a  second  time  they 
would  not  go  the  first  ? — Quite  so  ;  the  majoi-ity 
who  go  with  letters  know  that  a  letter  lasts  them 
for  so  long,  there  is  no  inquiry  made  ;  they  go 
round  and  ask  so-and-so  for  a  letter,  and  they 
get  it. 

3731.  And  under  that  letter  do  they  come,  say, 
once  a  week,  for  a  month,  or  something  of  that 
sort? — They  are  entitled  to  a  certain  time  of 
attendance,  whatever  the  rule  of  the  hospital  may 
be;  they  would  come  once  a  week  or  once  a 
forlnight,  or  iwice  a  week,  as  the  doctor  {old 
them. 

Lord  Monksicell. 

3732.  You  say  that  the  profession  is  over- 
crowded ;  do  you  know  at  all  whether  the 
number  of  students  is  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ? — I  do  not  know  for  certain ;  I 
intended  to  call  for  the  Medical  Register  as  I 
came  down,  but  I  was  too  late. 

3733.  But  that  is  your  opinion  ? — Decidedly,  it: 
is  the  case  pretty  nearly  everywhere.  You  know- 
in  Germany  the  Government  has  issued  a  warning 
to  parents  and  guardians  warning  them  not  to 
put  their  sons  into  the  medical  profession ;  it  is 
found  in  that  they  cannot  get  a  living-  out  of  it. 

3734.  jNly  impression  is  that  I  read  not  long 
ago  that  the  medical  profession  was  the  only  one 
that  was  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  population  ;  that  you  cannot  speak 
to  ?— No. 

3735.  You  would  do  away  with  the  out-patient 
department? — I  would  do  away  with  ihe  out- 
patient department,  except  for  first  cases,  and  I 
would  have  the  special  departments  revised  in 
the  way  I  speak  of. 

3736.  Then  you  would  have  a  system,  would 
you,  that  every  case,  except  perhaps  accidents, 
nearly  every  case  of  illness  should  be  assisted 
through  infirmaries  to  the  hospitals? — Yes,  or 
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through  medical  men.  Very  often  one  has  an 
interesting  case  one  cannot  get  into  the  hospital. 

3737.  Under  your  system  there  would  be  a 
great  many  cases  that  would  go  in  the  first 
instance  into  infirmaries,  and  which  ought  by  the 
infirmaries  to  be  sent  on  to  the  hospitals? — 
Yes. 

3738.  I  suppose  what  you  object  to  in  the 
competition  of  tlie  hospitals  with  the  private 
practitioner  is  competition  subsidised  by  public 
subscription  or  endowment  to  some  extent? — 
Yes. 

3739.  What 
paying  beds  ? 


do  you  think  of  the  system  of 
In  the  large  general  hospitals  I 
think  the  system  of  paying  beds  ought  to  be 
done  away  with  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  the 
hospitals  were  founded  and  intended  for  charity, 
and  that  the  paying  people  take  up  the  room  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  I  think  if  any- 
thing were  done  to  enlarge  the  in-patient  accom- 
modation of  hospitals  for  the  poor  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

3740.  You  say  that  the  paying  })atients  take 
up  the  room  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Is  that  so?  Supposing  that  patients  pay  a 
suflScient  amount,  surely  those  patients  pay  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  hospital  to  that  extent? — 
No ;  they  keep  the  patients  in  the  beds  as  long- 
as  they  v/ill  pay  (that  is  my  opinion),  to  a  great 
extent.  Of  course  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

3741.  V\"hat  I  mean  is  this.  Supposing  you 
know  perfectly  well  by  experience  that  a  certain 
number  of  patients  can  be  relied  upon  to  occupy 
certain  rooms  and  pay  for  them  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  then  the  hospital  would  be  able  out  of 
that  money,  and  not  out  of  charitable  money  at 
all,  to  provide  extra  accommodation  for  that  par- 
ticular class  of  patients,  and  so  that  would  not  in 
any  way  ati'ect  the  other  parts  ? — Yes,  but  the 
query  is,  can  they  ?  When  you  want  to  enlarge 
one  of  our  general  hospitals  in  a  crowded  neigh- 
bourhood like  London,  how  are  you  going  to  do 
it  except  by  paying,  as  they  have  done  at  St. 
Mary's,  an  enormous  sum  to  acquire  projierty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? 

3742.  That  is  your  reason,  then.  You  do  not 
object  to  paying  beds  simply  on  the  o-i-ouud  that 
that  system  would  increase  the  competition  that 
already  exists  between  the  hospitals  and  the 
general  practitioners  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
increase  the  competition  with  the  general  prac- 
titioners ;  I  think  they  compete  among  them- 
selves. 

3743.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  hospital 
treatment ;  do  you  think  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better 
than  that  of  a  fairly  good  practitioner  in  respect- 
able homes? — No;  it  is  only  better  in  cases 
where  special  nursing  is  required. 

3744.  I  think  your  contention  is  that  the 
average  fee  is  lovi^ered  by  the  circumstance  that 
moderately  poor  people  geneially  go  to  hospitals 
instead  of  to  practitioners ;  I  should  have  thought 
the  result  would  have  been  that  the  average  fee 
would  be  higher,  but  that  you  would  get  fewer 
fees,  and  that  you  would  lose  in  that  way  by  the 
competition  of  the  hospitals  with  the  general 
practitioners? — No,  it  is  not  the  case, 

3745.  It  has  a  tendency  to  bring  down  all 
fees  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not  giving  my  own  opinion 
H  H  2  now 
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now  entirely  ;  it  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  have 
asked  every  one  I  have  known. 

3746.  So  that  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay 
a  reasonably  high  fee,  say  2  s.  6  d.,  now  in  point 
of  fact  only  pay  1  .s.  or  Is.  6c/.  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  hospitals  with  the  private 
practitioner  ? — And  also  owing  to  the  enormous 
competition  among  medical  men,  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  profession.  You  understand  that  you 
cannot  put  it.  all  down  to  the  hospitals. 

3747.  And  if  the  medical  profession  were  not 
crowded  you  might  make  up  for  having  small 
fees  by  having  a  larger  district,  more  patients  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  means  an  enormous  amount 
more  work. 

Chairman. 

3748.  Y^'ou  said  just  now  that  patients  were 
\e]}t  in  paying  beds  as  long  as  possible? — Yes- 

3749.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ? — I  have  no 
evidence  to  base  it  on  ;  I  must  withdraw  it. 

3750.  Y'ou  have  a  system  of  midwives  / — 
Yes. 

3751.  And  you  think  they  are  on  the  whole 
good  ? — Very  good  they  are  very  meritorious 
women  and  hard-worked  women. 

3752.  Would  you  like  to  see  anything  done  in 
the  way  of  registration  of  midwives? — Yes;  I 
think  in  fairness  to  them  they  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  because  you  knoAv  the  old-fashioned  mid- 
wives  have  not  at  all  died  out,  and  the  women 
who  do  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  a  course 
of  study  at  the  hospitals  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly,  I  think,  of  that  sort  of  practice. 

3753.  I  suppose  that  is  a  very  cheap  manner 
of  getting  relief  in  midwifery  cases;  what  is  the 
fee  they  pay  for  getting  that  relief? — I  think  the 
midwife  would  charge  them  about  10  5.,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

3754.  For  a  case? — Yes,  or  even  less.  But  I 
think  10  sr.  is  about  what  they  charge;  it  is  half 
what  they  can  get  it  done  for  by  any  medical 
man ;  and  it  is  a  great  consideration  to  them 
considering  the  number  of  children  they  have  ; 
and  these  midwives  can  always  find  medical 
men  to  call  in  who  are  perfectly  ready  to  come 
and  help  them  if  it  is  an  interesting  case.  Per- 
sonally, I  shall  be  glad,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  the  midwives  should  do  all  the  pure  midwifery, 
and  only  call  me  in  when  there  is  something 
interesting. 

3755.  Of  course,  as  you  have  said,  there  is  a 
great  competition  by  these  free  hospitals  with 
the  practitioner  ? — Y^es. 

3756.  Do  you  know  patients  who  come  to  you 
and  pay  you  fees  for  a  short  time,  and  then  on 
another  occasion  go  to  the  hospitals  where  they 
are  treated  free  ? — Yes. 

3757.  And  then  they  come  back  again  to  you 
or  possibly  go  to  some  other  hospital  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  regular  rule  with  some  publicans  and  people 
in  good  position  ;  I  have  got  one  now  who  has 
been  attending  at  the  out-patient  department  of 
a  hospital. 

3758.  Therefore,  the  general  practitioner  loses 
the  payments  ot  that  man  who  could  perfectly 
well  afford  to  pay  for  himself? — And  pay  a  good 
fee  too 

3759.  And  into  the  bargain  that  person  is 
taking  up  a  bed  in  the  general  hospital,  probably 
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to  the  exclusion  of  some  poor  person? — Y'es. 
Now  this  is  a  case  in  point.  You  know  how 
often  you  may  come  across  a  pei'son  who  is 
apparently  in  a  good  position,  but  who  really 
ought  to  go  into  a  hospital  because  they  have  a 
large  family  and  a  good  many  troubles.  I  got  a 
publican's  wife  the  other  day  into  King's  College 
Hospital  for  an  operation,  a  very  interesting  case 
it  was.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  said  the 
letter  ought  to  be  countersigned  by  medical  men  ; 
so  that  people  of  that  class  might  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  hospital  without  having  to  go 
through  a  rather  humiliating  process. 

3760.  You  do  not  think  that  the  process  of 
getting  this  order  countersigned  would  be  too 
much  ti'ouble  ? — No. 

3761.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desii'e  to 
say  ? — No. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

3762.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  is  a  great 
authority  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
East  End,  writing  in  ii  very  well-known  journal, 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society"'  for 
1888,  gives  this  definition  of  the  poor  of  the 
East  End.  He  says :  "  By  the  word  '  poor ' 
I  mean  to  describe  those  who  have  a  sufficiently 
regular  though  bare  income,  such  as  18  s.  to  21?. 
per  week,  for  a  moderate  family,  and  by  '  very 
poor '  those  who  from  any  cause  fall  much  below 
this  standai'd.  My  '  poor '  may  be  described  as 
living  under  a  struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  make  both  ends  meet,  Avhile  the 
'very  poor'  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  want." 
Bearing  that  definition  in  mind,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  the  patients  from  whom  you 
receive  a  shilling  fee  would  be  the  sort  of  people 
who  are  defined  here  as  the  poor  ? — No,  by  no 
means. 

3763.  A  superior  class  ? — Quite  superior. 

3764.  What  would  be  ihe  sort  of  average 
earnings  of  a  man  with  an  average  family  from 
whom  you  would  take  a  shilling  fee  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  any  of  them  earn  under  30s.  a  week. 
That  is  just  the  point,  what  their  families  are 
and  what  their  expenses  are. 

3765.  But  you  see  that  is  one  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  metropolis,  that  the  conditions 
are  so  very  diverse,  even  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  one  street  may  be  in  poverty  and  then 
the  next  street  may  be  comparatively  well  off ; 
and  that  is  the  case  with  your  district  ? — ^Yes, 
very  much  the  case. 

Chairman. 

3766.  Where  do  the  very  poor  go  ;  they  go 
to  the  general  hospitals  and  to  the  dispensaries? 
— They  go  to  the  general  hospitals  and  to  the 
dispensaries. 

3767.  Or  to  the  workhouse  infirmaries? — Or 
to  the  workhouse  infirmaries  ;  but  my  contention 
is  that  while  the  staff  in  them  is  arranged  for  by 
the  rates  and  the  very  poor  should  be  attended 
in  that  particular  wa)',  the  others  who  are  above 
them,  a  little  bit  above  those  I  mean  who  are 
not  very  poor,  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  you  should  have  your  differ- 
ent systems  of  clubs,  women's  and  children'.*!,  in 
which  they  can  pay  Aveekly  and  not  notice  it, 

and 
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and  by  means  of  which  everybody  can  be  at- 
tended except  those  who  are  really  in  absolute 
want. 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

3768.  Do  you  mean  by  paying  clubs  2:)rovident 
dispensaries? — That  is  one  form  of  them. 
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3769.  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of  a  club? — It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  club,  a  provident  scheme.  They 
have  every  possible  form. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  CORBYN. 


Mr.  LENNOX  BROWjS'E,  is  called  in;  and,  havin;j;  been  sworn,  is  Examined  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

3770.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro\  al  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

3771.  And  you  have  had  25  years'  experi- 
ence of  practising  in  London  ? — Yes. 

3772.  And  you  have  held  during  that  time 
hospital  appointments  ? — Yes. 

3773.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  hospitals 
they  are? — When  I  was  first  qualified  I  was 
connected  with  a  special  hospital,  "  The  London 
Surgical  Home,"  one  of  the  first  special  hospitals 
for  the  diseases  of  women  on  the  payin^  and 
free  system ;  next  for  seven  years  with  tlie 
Golden-square  Throat  Hospital  ;  and  for  the 
last  16  years  with  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  in  the  Grays  Inn-road. 

3774.  Is  that  the  one  with  Avhich  Sir  Morrell 
Mackenzie  is  connected? — No,  that  is  the 
Golden-square  Hospital.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  president  of  the  Central 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  with  which  I  am  now 
connected. 

3775.  Those  are  all  hospitals  which  come 
under  the  category  of  special  hospitals,  are  they 
not? — I  may  say  I  have  had  experience  in  eye 
and  other  hospitals,  but  have  not  held  appoint- 
ments in  them. 

3776.  But  you  have  no  experience  of  general 
hospitals? — None  beyond  my  experience  in  my 
student  career,  and  also  from  having  visited 
hospitals  in  the  United  IStates  and  Australia  and 
the  Colonies,  and  having  always  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  question. 

3777.  I  believe  you  are  opposed  to  the  provi- 
dent system,  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
witnesses  here  ? — Yes.  I  was  about  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  think  most  of  the  community,  the 
laity,  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  of  the  doctors.  I  think 
that  none  of  us  get  hospital  appointments  with- 
out some  reason  ;  at  any  rate  you  have  had 
evidence  enough  in  the  fact  of  the  pupil's  fees 
that  are  given,  and  the  clientele  that  is  made, 
from  Dr.  Steele  and  others  to  satisfy  you  of 
that ;  and  also  there  was  a  question  of  Lord 
Thring's  going  to  show  that  hospitals  were 
paid  for  by  the  public  reall}'  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick,  and  not  for  the  scientific  benefit  solely 
of  the  medical  profession.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  Avhen  you  con- 
sider this  question  of  hospitals. 

3778.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  su])pose  that 
a  hospital  is  also  a  very  useful  place  for  instruc- 
tion ? — Of  course  ;  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
once  said,  that  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich 
can  get  tlie  very  best  odvice  ;  but  his  Grace 
omitted  to  push  home  the  ai-gumer.t,  that  if  ii 
were  not  for  the  verv  poor  and  the  experience 
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gained  by  attendance  on  them,  we  should  not 
have  a  locus  standi  of  pre-eminence  to  treat  the 
very  rich.  Therefore,  the  poor  give  us  quite  as 
much  as  we  give  them.  But  with  regard  to  the 
provident  system,  Sir  Edmund  Currie's  proposal, 
I  think,  is  one  impossible  to  cany  out,  because 
he  ])roposes  to  ask  the  poor  man  to  do  wliat  the 
rich  man  has  not  done.  Accordina:  to  the 
Chinese  system,  you  pay  when  you  are  in  healtii, 
but  Sir  Edmund  would  ask  them  to  pay  in  health 
and  in  sickness  also,  and  I  think  that  would  be 
an  unfair  system. 

3779.  Do  you  think  that  a  wholesale  system 
of  free  relief  is  pauperising,  or  not,  in  its  ten- 
dency ? — That  may  raise  a  different  question  to 
whicli  I  would  like  to  refer.  No  doubt  it  is 
pauperising,  but  that  is  met  by  another  question 
which  I  would  like  to  consider  later,  that  is,  the 
abolition  absolutely  of  all  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why,  if  a  man  gives  money  in 
charity,  he  should  receive  for  it  a  certain  number 
of  letters  which  nmy  be  distributed  either  by 
himself  from  his  kindness  of  heart,  or  by  his 
servants  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  always,  in  the  hospital  I 
have  been  connected  with  latterly,  advocated  the 
system  of  letters  of  recommendation  being  en- 
tirely abolished,  and  have  found  that  it  was  no 
disadvantage  to  the  hospital. 

3780.  But  at  most  of  the  general  hospitals  the 
practice  is  practically  free  admission,  is  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  although  letters  are  issued  they  are 
not  insisted  upon? — But  then  you  see,  a  patient 
has  to  apply  for  a  letter,  and  when  he  applies  for 
a  letter  that  is  his  first  step,  very  often,  towards 
mendicity  ;  he  gets  someihing  for  which  he  has 
not  worked ;  and  very  often  if  the  donor  is  kind- 
hearted  he  gets  a  shilling  as  well,  having  had  a 
journey  ;  or  having  a  piteous  tale  of  his  wife  or 
his  child  for  whom  he  Sfets  the  letter.  And, 
further,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hormsby  Wright,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  a  great  man  in  the  Paddington 
district,  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  an  absolute  sale  of  in-patients'  letters  outside 
the  doors  of  the  hospital ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  such  a  thing  does  exist ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  open  for  it  to  exist. 

3781.  But  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  that 
kind  of  thing  applies  to  every  form  of  relief ;  we 
hear  of  soup  tickets  being  sold  and  of  the  wrong 
people  getting  the  relief? — That  is  the  fault  of 
giving  tickets  at  all  for  the  subscriptions  ;  and,  of 
course,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  motives  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  so-called  charity  of  those  who 
give  to  hosjiitals. 

H  H  3  3782.  You 
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3782.  You  would  have  hospitals  free  without 
letters,  would  you  ? — I  would  have  every  hos- 
pital free  without  letters,  as  far  as  the  medical 
treatment  is  concerned,  or  as  far  as  the  surgical 
treatment  is  concerned.  As  [  have  said,  the  sick 
man's  body  is  given  to  the  doctor,  who  heals  that 
body,  and  in  return  gains  reputation  and  expe- 
rience. But  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  in  receipt 
of  the  wages  spoken  of  by  the  last  witness  should 
have  his  medicine  2;iven  for  nothino-,  nor  do  1 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  pauperised  by  having 
his  bread  and  meat  given  him,  simply  because  he 
is  ill.  What  I  would  advocate  is  the  payment  of 
small  sums  by  those  able  to  pay,  not  through  the 
interference  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
or  any  autocratic  or  humiliating  society,  but  from 
the  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  which  is  much  greater  Lhan  he  has  been 
credited  with  by  by  the  diiTerent  witnes-es  in 
this  inquiry. 

3788.  That  is  to  say,  to  institute  a  system  of 
part  payment  ? — Of  part  jiayment. 

3784.  Or  of  whole  payment  ? — No,  I  would 
not  sPiy  of  whole  payment;  I  think  that  at  once 
brings  in  the  question  of  the  paying  beds,  which 
I  think  an  absolutely  detestable  system.  One  of 
the  things  advanced  against  the  small  hospital  is 
that  the  patient  goes  and  is  sent  up  by  the  porter 
by  telegraph  to  a  doctor,  or  that  it  is  used  simply 
for  a  nian  to  get  private  patients.  But  if  they 
go  to  St.  Thomas's,  naturally  those  patients  come 
under  the  care  and  pay  the  fees  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  dilHcult  for  a  surgeon  to 
get  the  same  access  to,  and  the  same  treatment 
of,  a  patient  in  the  paying  part  of  St.  Thomas's 
if  he  was  not  connected  with  the  non-paying  part 
of  the  building;  and  I  think  that  is  an  unfair 
way  in  \\hich  the  hospital  surgeon  or  physician 
is  being  paid. 

3785.  Do  you  mean  that  such  sums  as  are 
accumulated  by  means  of  the  paying  beds  go  to 
the  medical  men  who  attend  those  patients  ? — 
In  the  case  of  the  paying  beds  in  St.  Thomas's, 
the  people  pay  fees  for  their  operations  and  their 
attendance,  besides  paying  for  their  beds.  Now 
that  there  are  home  hospitals,  and  very  excellent 
ones,  and  so  many  houses  where  nursing  is  carried 
to  great  perfection,  and  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods where  the  doctors  most  congregate,  such 
as  Harley-street,  and  officered  by  former  sisters 
of  hospitals,  and  other  ladies.  Miss  Muirhead's ; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  have  paying  beds  at  these 
hospitals. 

3786.  What  are  these  homes  ? — Places  where 
people  pay ;  they  are  hotels  for  the  sick. 

3787.  That  is  a  private  thing? — Yes;  the 
system  of  these  paying  beds  at  the  hospitals  at  once 
brings  a  monoply  of  jn-actice  to  the  doctors  con- 
nected with  the  hospitals. 

3788.  And  that  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
profession,  you  think  ? — I  think  very  unfair. 

3789.  And  you  are  opposed  to  the  provident 
system  of  Sir  Edmund  Currie  ? — Entirely. 

3790.  Because  you  do  not  think  that  the 
patients  ought  to  pay  in  health  and  sickness 
both  ?— No  ;  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  provident 
dispensary  system  of  Mr.  Holmes,  because,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Holmes,  really  there  are  to  be  no 
out-patients,  and  there  are  to  be  only  provident 
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dispensaries.  The  general  feeling  seems  now  to 
be  that  there  are  to  be  no  out-patients,  except 
what  I  heard  just  now  with  regard  to  the  special 
departments  of  general  hospitals.  The  whole  of 
that  evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  in 
favour  of  special  hospitals,  because  no  out-patient 
would  go  for  14  months  (as  in  the  case  men- 
tioned just  now)  to  a  special  hospital  who  was 
suffering  from  cancer,  and  not  be  examined  for 
that  disease.  But  if  you  are  to  have  only  these 
provident  dispensaries  and  have  no  out-patients 
coming  to  the  hospitals,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
quis  custos  or  quis  docct,  how  they  are  ever  to 
learn.  Since  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  abolished,  under  which  men  did  learn  some- 
thing of  the  system  of  treatment  and  writing 
prescriptions,  there  is  no  oppoitunity  of  learn- 
ing it. 

3791.  Therefore,  you  think  tliat  the  out-patient 
department  is  most  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  ? — Certainlv  ;  1  think  that  the  argu- 
ment  that  many  out-patients  come  with  only 
slight  ailments  is  a  very  fallacious  one  ;  many 
ailments  may  be  slight  and  scientifically  uninter- 
esting to  the  doctor,  but  they  may  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  patient ;  and  they  may, 
moreover,  be  the  commencement  of  very  grave 
illness,  which  may  overcome  that  argument. 
Further,  a  good  many  of  the  applicants  to  the 
hospitals  are  not  of  the  degraded  class  that  is 
made  out ;  but  they  have  belonged  to  clubs,  and 
got  more  or  less  perfunctory  treatment  and  seek 
for  a  better  opinion,  just  the  same  as  private 
persons  do  with  regard  to  their  family  doctor. 

3792.  As  you  have  mentioned  clubs  and  used 
the  word  "  perfunctoi'y  "  in  the  same  sentence,  do 
you  think  the  treatment  of  those  belonging  to 
clubs  is  not  as  good  as  it  mio-ht  be  ? — I  would  be 
sorry  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  profession,  but 
I  think  that  almost  all  treatment  where  a  doctor 
gets  so  much  a  head,  is  apt  to  liecome  perfunc- 
tory ;  where  there  is  not  the  spirit  of  emulation 
resulting  from  individual  payment  in  return  for 
services  that  are  rendered,  that  would  obtain,  I 
think  ;  in  the  same  way,  probably  a  good  deal  of 
parish  treatment  is  perfunctory. 

3793.  And  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
statement  by  the  last  witness,  that  out  of  100 
patients  90  could  assist  themselves  ? — My  ex- 
perience is  of  a  hospital  where  payment  has  been 
made.  Perhaps  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  state 
the  system  adopted  at  this  hospital  in  which  I  am 
interested.  A  patient  comes  in,  and  his  name, 
his  age,  and  his  occupation  are  taken.  The 
moment  he  states  his  occupation,  we  know  pro- 
bably what  his  wages  are,  and  then  he  is  asked, 
"  What  can  you  afford  to  give ;  6  d.  a  week  or 
1  s.  a  week,  or  what  can  you  give  for  your 
medicine  ?  "  He  either  says  that  he  can  or  that 
he  cannot.  Perhaps  he  says  that  his  wife  has 
been  very  ill  and  his  child  is  dying,  and  he  can- 
not give  it ;  or  that  he  can  give  it ;  if  so  he  gives 
it.  Notices  are  put  up  in  the  hospital  that  pay- 
ment does  not  give  any  priority  or  difference  of 
treatment.  If  a  man  says  he  cannot  pay  he  has 
a  case  paper  given  to  him,  without  the  necessity 
for  seeking  a  letter  or  any  other  passport. 
Then  supposing  he  has  been  attending  a  fortnight 
and  says  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  be  out  of 
work,  and  that  he  has  no  longer  any  monev  or 
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that  he  can  only  give  half,  that  is  at  once  allowed. 
There  is  never  any  question  of  espionage.  All  that 
is  done  is  with  a  liberal  hand.  And  if  he  comes 
into  the  hospital  he  is  asked  to  pay  in  no  case  a 
sum  exceeding  14  5.  a  week,  except  in  one  ward 
in  which  there  is  one  bed  where  the  sum  does  not 
exceed  21  s.;  and  no  case  is  taken  at  less  than 
5  s.  a  week  as  an  in-patient.  If  they  cannot 
pay  that  they  are  received  free.  As  the  result  of 
that,  in  16  years  nearly  80,000  out-patients  have 
been  treated  in  this  hospital,  I  mean  actual 
patients,  because  we  have  no  system  ol' removals. 
If  a  private  patient  comes  to  me  once,  he  is  a 
private  patient  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A 
hospital  patient  I  fake  it,  should  be  the  same. 
And  your  Lordships  are  misinformed  as  to  the 
million  and  a  half  out-patients ;  there  are  a 
number  of  renewals  ;  and  probably  at  the 
Western  Provident  Dispensary  20,000  did  not 
mean  individual  patients,  it  could  not  have  done, 
but  20,000  attendances. 

3794.  Take  the  million  and  a  half  patients  ; 
probably  if  those  were  new  cases  that  number 
ought  to  be  multiplied  by  three,  \\hich  would 
bring  it  up  to  four  and  a  half  millions  ? — It  might 
be  so;  I  cannot  tell.  To  resume,  at  my  hospital 
in  16  years  the  income  has  been  38,000/., 
of  which  3,500  I.  was  borrowed  on  a  loan  ;  over 
78,000  patients  have  been  treated,  and  2,500 
in-patients ;  and  these  patients,  one-third  of  whom 
were  admitted  free  without  any  question,  have 
paid  in  16  years  the  large  sum  of  12,000  /.  As 
a  result,  that  hospital  is  absolutely  solvent ; 
every  penny  of  the  loan  is  paid  off ;  7,000  /.  or 
8,000 1,  has  been  paid  on  the  land  and  building, 
and  we  even  have  money  invested  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  intend  to  enlarge  the  premises,  and  can  do 
it  with  a  very  light  heart,  because  we  know  that 
the  same  thing  will  go  on.  And  I  believe  that 
in  no  instance  has  there  been  any  abuse  of  the 
charity.  The  patients  have  been  deserving  of 
the  relief  which  the  skill  of  the  doctors  afforded 
them,  but  have  suffered  no  injury  by  paying  for 
the  expense  of  tlieir  medicine,  and  towards  the 
expense  of  their  board,  and  in  a  measure  helping 
those  of  their  fellows  who  were  able  to  pay 
nothing. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3795.  What  hospital  is  this? — This  is  a  special 
hospital  with  Avhicli  I  am  connected,  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  The  same 
system  obtains  in  some  other  special  hospitals. 

Chairman. 

3796.  How  many  beds  have  you  got  in  that 
hospital? — Sixteen  beds,  and  I  believe  two  cots. 

3797.  Sixteen  occupied  beds  ?^ — It  does  not 
come  exactly  to  that  average  ;  I  think  the  aver- 
age of  beds  occupied  per  day  is  a  little  under  16, 
because,  of  course,  there  are  patients  going  out 
and  patients  coming  in.  Still  the  beds  are 
always  as  full  as  they  can  be. 

3798.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  patients  are 
better  treated  there  than  they  would  be  in  the 
special  department  of  a  general  hospital  ? — That 
is  a  question  that  my  modesty  does  not  allow  me 
to  answer,  but  I  can  speak  of  other  hospitals. 
I  would  like  to  say,  about  this  paying  question, 
that  an  argument  used  against  the  svstem  is, 
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that  patients  are  received  who  pay  high  fees,  and 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  doctor.  I  would  say 
that  the  average  payment  has  been  6f/.  per 
])atient.  The  moment  a  patient  says  "  I  can 
afford  to  give  2^.  Qd.  or  5  s.,"  from  knowledge  of 
human  nature  we  think  he  could  afford  to  give 
double  that  suin.  A  man  will  come  and  say 
that  he  is  a  potman,  but  that  he  can  afford  to 
pay  10  s.  We  then  turn  to  the  trades  in  the 
London  Post  Office  Directory,  and  we  find  that 
he  keeps  a  public-house  ;  he  is  at  once  dismissed  ; 
and,  therefore,  this  paying  system  becomes  really 
a  useful  check. 

3799.  With  the  result,  do  you  suppose,  that  he 
goes  to  a  general  hospital? — Perhaps  that  may  be. 

3800.  VV  e  have  a  statement  here,  in  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  in  which  it  puts  down  the  Central 
Gray's  Inn-road  Hospital  for  tlie  Throat  and 
Ear;"  is  that  yours? — Yes. 

3801.  It  says  16  beds,  and  the  average  cost 
per  occupied  bed  95/.;  is  that  about  it? — No, 
the  average  cost  per  bed  now  is  not  that.  Of 
course,  naturally,  in  the  first  commencement  of 
any  small  undertaking  the  expense  is  greater. 
The  average  cost  per  bed  of  the  hospital  now  is 
80/.;  but  the  average  cost  of  absolute  main- 
tenance is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  other 
hospitals,  of  course  I  mean  pro  rata.  The 
executive  is  more  expensive  perhaps,  but  the 
economy  in  administration  and  material  is  much 
greater  than  at  general  hospitals. 

3802.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  now, 
but  get  them  later ;  but  are  you  in  favour  of  an 

unlimited  extension  of  these  special  hospitals  ?  

Decidedly  not.  I  think  that  there  should  be  some 
regulation  that  no  special  hospital  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  ra?iOHr/'e7rc  unless  it  were  approved 
by  the  Hosj)ital  Sunday  or  Saturday  Fund ;  and 
that  no  hospital  that  does  not  make  an  applica- 
tion, and  does  not  receive  a  grant,  has  justified 
its  existence  as  a  reputable  institution.  Of 
course  every  institution  has  to  wait  three  years 
from  the  foundation  before  it  can  get  a  ei'aut 
from  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund ;  but  I  ithink 
after  the  end  of  the  year  an  audit  ought  to  be 
made  and  to  be  submitted  to  some  authority. 
Of  course  there  are  special  hospitals  and  special 
hospitals. 

3803.  With  regard  to  the  special  hospitals,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  they  were  very 
useful  niany  years  ago,  but  that  their  functions 
have,  in  many  cases,  almost  been  absorbed  now? 
— Of  course  that  may  be  so,  but  that  would  not 
be  a  fair  reason  for  their  being  abolished.  You 
have  heard  to-day  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  any- 
thing towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
special  departments.  In  point  of  fact  to  do  that 
would  be  simply  to  do  v/hat  ought  to  be  done, 
to  classify  the  out-patient  department  of  a  general 
hospital,  and  it  is  now  very  imperfectly  classified, 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  congestion.  There 
is  a  great  jealousy  of  specialists.  Many  general 
surgeons  think  that  they  cm  treat  all  s]3ecial 
diseases  ;  and  if  there  were  a  special  department 
niaiiy  general  surgeons  miglit  keep  a  case  instead 
of  sending  it  there.  I  do  think,  as  a  rule,  that 
special  diseases  are  better  treated  in  a  special 
hospital  than  in  a  general  hospital. 

3804.  By  the  men  who  have  made  those  par- 
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ticular  diseases  tlieir  study  ? — I  have  here  a 
table  which  1  have  prepared,  not  at  all  an  ex- 
haustive table,  by  which  I  find  that  over  150 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  general  hospitals  are 
consulting  or  actual  officers  of  special  hospitals; 
over  150  in  this  metropolis  ;  but  yet  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that 'several  of  these  gentlemen  do  not,  in 
the  "  Medical  Directory,"  say  that  they  are 
connected  with  these  special  hospitals,  but  at  the 
same  time  their  names  appear  in  the  report. 

3805.  What  do  you  call  a  special  hospital ;  for 
instance,  take  the  hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  in  Moorfields,  would  you  call  that  a  special 
hospital  ? — Of  the  highest  order.  But  you  must 
reme.nber,  with  reference  to  that  special  hospital, 
that  when  it  was  first  'started,  the  late  Mr. 
Wakley,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lancet  "  said 
that  Mr.  Lawrence,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Lawrence,  had  last  week  opened  a  hospital  for 
cutting  out  eyes  ;  that  was  how  special  hospitals 
were  spoken  of  some  60  or  70  years  ago.  I  do 
not  quite  know  what  the  date  is  of  the  Moor- 
fields. 

3806.  Now  the  Cancer  Hospital,  do  you  call 
that  a  special  hospital  ? — Decidedly  a  special 
hospital.  I  have  in  a  rough  way  classified  what 
I  think  are  the  special  hospitals.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  special  hospitals  most  justifial)le 
on  grounds  of  public  health,  such  as  contagious 
and  fever  hospitals,  the  sni all-pox  hospitals,  the 
lock  hospitals,  and,  for  other  reasons,  lying-in 
hospitals.  Then  there  come  the  hospitals  of 
sentiment,  in  which  I  consider  consumption  and 
cancer  hospitals  rank.  First,  with  regard  to 
consumption,  a  special  hospital  is  largely  sup- 
ported on  a  question  of  sentiment.  One  of  the 
smallest  consumption  hospitals  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  justifiable;  it  has  an  out-patient 
department  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  an 
in-patient  department  in  the  healthy  part  of 
Hampstead.  But  according  to  modern  views 
consumption  is  very  contagious ;  and  to  group 
together  an  enormous  number  ol  consumptive 
people  in  a  low-lying  neigbourhood  like  Brompton, 
is  to  my  mind  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  patients. 
But  I  have  heard  people  say  as  one  reason  why 
the  climate  of  Brompton  is  so  healthy  a  climate, 
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that  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  have  placed 
the  hospital  there  on  that  account,  and  that  they 
would  not  have  placed  it  there  if  ii  had  not  been 
healthy.  It  ought  f(5  be  in  the  country.  The 
consumptive  hospital  treats  diseases  of  the  chest 
and  the  heart;  and  to  put  in  one  ward,  a  man  who 
has  not  yet  got  consumption  developed,  in  a  bed 
next  to  another  man  who  is  most  consumptive,  is 
not  a  fair  thin^jf  to  the  first  man.  The  treatment 
at  the  Ventnor  Hospital,  on  the  cottage  principle, 
where  mild  and  severe  cases-  can  be  separated,  is 
much  more  to  the  advantage  of  .the  patient.  In 
fact,  no  consumption  hospital  with  in-patients 
ought  to  exist  in  this  metropolis. 

3807.  Now  do  you  consider  special  hospitals 
for  children  necessary  ? — -I  think  they  are  neces- 
sary as  a  matter  of  treatment  for  children.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  two  general  surgeons, 
friends  of  mine,  one  connected  with  St.  Thomas's 
and  the  other  with  the  London  Hospital,  are 
connected  one  with  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Great  Orraond-street,  and  the  other  with  the 
Orthopoedic  in  Oxford-street;  and  they  have  both 
said  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same 
excellence  of  treatment  in  a  general  hospital 
for  their  cases  as  in  those  special  hospitals.  I 
think  that  obtains  in  almost  every  phase. 

3808.  Would  you  also  say  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient for  the  adult  patients  that  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  children  ? — No  doubt ;  but 
then  you  see  there  are  children's  wards  in  many 
hospitals;  I  think  they  may  be  separated  just 
the  same  as  the  two  sexes  are  separated. 

3809.  You  may  have  cases  in  a  general  ward 
such  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  children 
in  the  ward  ? — There  are  certain  diseases  where 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  children  to  be 
separated ;  in  certain  circumstances,  if  the 
children  were  fretful,  it  would  be  much  against 
the  recovery  of  the  adult. 

3810.  Then,  again,  as  regards  the  out-patient 
department,  there  is  the  spread  of  infection  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  must  obtain  in  every  case  where 
people  are  grouped  together. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw, 
his  evidence  not  being  completed. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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L  O  R  D  S 

i-^arl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal), 
\v,\y\  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Li!i-d  ZoucHE  OF  Haryngworth, 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


P  11  KSE  N  T: 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Lamtngton. 

Lord  s'SUDLEY  {'E(/rl  ofAiran). 

Lord  MONKSWIOLL. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  STD.  BHABI-IA,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined. 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

3811.  You  are  a  minister,  are  you  not? — I 
am. 

3812.  And  at  the  same  time  you  practise 
medicine  ? — I  am  practising  medicine. 

3813.  Are  you  a  Nonconformist  minister? — 
I  have  been  one. 

381"4.  And  are  you  preaching,  and  at  the  same 
time  practising  medicine  ? — 1  am  not  doing 
preaching  at  present;  I  am  doing  ministerial 
work  simply  amono-st  my  patients. 

381.5.  Whereabouts  does  your  practice  lie  ? — 
In  Nunhead,  in  the  south-east  of  London. 

3816.  Is  that  a  very  poor  district  '. — Part  of  it 
is  poor,  but  where  I  am  practising  at  present  is 
not  a  ])oor  district. 

3817.  And  the  people  that  you  treat  ])rincipally 
are  they  paying  patients? — They  are  paving 
])atient8  entirely. 

3818.  Do  you  visit  them  in  their  own  homes  ? 
— In  their  own  homes  ;  but  they  come  to  consult 
me  as  well  at  home  at  my  hours  of  consultation. 

3819-  Have  you  a  dispensai'y  there  ? — No;  I 
have  no  dispensary  ;  it  is  entirely  what  wc 
describe  as  a  private  general  practice. 

3820.  What  were  you  first ;  a  medical  pi  acti- 
tioner  or  a  minister? — At  fii'st  I  was  a  minister, 
but  at  present  my  work  may  be  described  as 
purely  that  of  a  general  medical  practitioner. 

3821.  And  do  you  practise  under  any  license  ? 
— Of  thi'.  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Apothecnries 
in  Loudon,  and  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Brussels,  registered  on  the  "  British 
Medical  Register under  the  Act  of  1887-8. 

3822.  Is  that  Ai)othecaries'  Society  the  one 
which  has  its  head-quarters  at  the  Apothtcaries' 
Hall?-yes 

3823.  Now  you  have  no  very  large  hospital 
close  to  where  your  practice  is  ? — No,  not  close 
to  my  district. 
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3824.  Do  a  great  many  of  the  people  whom 
you  treat  go  from  time  to  time  to  a  hospital  ? — 
Not  a  very  large  number,  because  the  hospitals 
are  at  a  great  distance  ;  a  great  many  of  them  go 
as  out-patients,  not  as  in-patients. 

3825.  But  then  they  go  there  free,  of  course? 
— They  go  entirely  free. 

3826.  At  the  same  time  it  costs  them  a  day's 
wages  very  likely,  does  it  not? — The}'  are  not 
of  that  hard-working,  wage-earning  class  of 
people ;  the  majority  of  them  would  be  ladies, 
who  have  very  little  but  their  own  domestic  work 
to  do  ;  they  would  go  either  for  themselves  or 
for  their  children. 

3827.  Then  the  population  there  is  principally 
of  the  class  of  clerks? — Clerks,  and  merchants' 
assistants,  and  so  forth  :  what  they  call  a  middle 
class  or  upper  middle-class  population. 

3828.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  out- 
patient departments  of  the  hospital,  although  at 
some  distance  from  yon.  affect  your  practice  inju- 
riously ? — They  do. 

3829.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  population 
there  had  more  confidence  in  the  hospitals  than 
they  have  in  any  general  practitioner,  yourself  or 
anybody  else  who  may  happen  to  be  there? — 
Their  notion  is  that  they  Avill  get  the  best  advice 
for  nothing,  except  their  travelling  fare. 

3830.  Init  do  you  know  of  any  instances  in 
which  you  have  had  jjaying  patients  who  have 
come  to  consult  you  and  who  then  have  left  oft 
consulting  you  and  gone  to  a  general  hospital, 
and  thereby  curtailed  your  fees  ? — Yes,  I  have 
had  many  instances  of  that. 

3831.  But  how  have  you  been  able  to  trace 
them  ? — By  my  books,  and  because  some  of  them 
have  come  back  to  me  after  trying  the  hospitals 
and  got  sick  of  the  process.  Some  of  them  have 
been  received  as  in-patients  ;  some  of  them  have 
been  received  by  special  hospitals  as  part-paying 
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j)atients.  Thei'e  are  clear  instances  that  I  can 
prove  of  its  having  been  a  loss  to  me  personally. 

3832.  iNow,  as  to  the  part-paying  hospitals,  do 
they  pay  less  to  them  than  they  pay  to  you? — A 
great  deal  less  ;  the  sums  that  the  hospitals  re- 
ceive would  not  be  sufficient  for  them  to  get 
board  and  lodo-iuo-. 

3833.  They  pay  less  to  these  special  hospiials 
than  they  would  pay  to  you  ?  — Certainly,  much 
less. 

3834.  Therefore  the  special  hospitals  or  part- 
paying  hospitals  starve  the  poor  ])ractitioners, 
that  is  the  practitioner  Avho  treats  the  poorer 
classes,  almost  as  much  as  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  general  hospitals  do? — Yes. 

3835.  Have  you  ever  sent  difficult  cases  to 
hospitals  for  consultation  purposes? — No,  the 
jjatients  are  quite  able  to  }oay  the  fees  of  private 
consulting  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  T  have 
taken  them  there. 

38.H6.  To  private  consultants  ? — To  private 
consultants.  They  are  quite  in  a  position  to 
pay. 

3837.  Therefore  none  of  the  people  in  your 
district  ought,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  the 
gratuitous  advice  ot  the  hospital  staff  at  all  ?  — 
No. 

3838.  And  do  you  consider  that  you  are  prettv 
well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  all 
those  people  round  about  you  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3839.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — I 
have  lived  for  four  years  in  this  particular 
district,  and  it  is  quite  a  new  district.  I  have 
been  there  from  the  commencement  almost  of  the 
district,  and  the  majority  of  the  residents  own 
their  own  houses. 

3840.  And  at  the  same  time  those  people 
owning  their  own  houses,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  go  for  free  relief  to  the  hospitals  ? — Ye?. 

3841.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
wonkl  be  practicable  to  have  a  system  of  co- 
oioeration  between  the  practitioners  and  the 
hospitals?— I  have;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
certainlj'  a  help  towards  diminishing  the  evil  of 
which  we  complain. 

3842.  For  instance,  you  have  a  good  many 
people  who  can  pay  ? — Yes. 

3843.  And  some  do  ])ay  ? — Yes. 

3844.  Then,  again,  it  is  possible  there  may 
be  some,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  in  your 
district  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule,  who  cannot 
pay,  and  who  would  be  fit  recipients  for 
charitable  relief? — Y^es. 

3845.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  if  some  system 
could  be  devised,  by  inquiry  and  so  on,  so 
that  these  people  should  go  to  the  general 
hospitals,  and  that  you  should  retain  the  paying- 
patients  ? — Yes,  for  the  deserving  poor  to  be 
attended  at  the  hospitals. 

3846.  But  how  would  you  set  about  such  an 
inquiry  ;  do  not  the  poor  dislike  having  their  cir- 
cumstances inquired  into  very  much  ? — No  ;  as 
far  as  my  experience  amongst  the  poor  goes,  they 
are  quite  willing  to  tell  us  the  truth,  that  they 
are  poor  and  not  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  fees  of  a 
medical  practitioner.  They  have  a  sort  of  dislike 
to  go  to  the  parish  medical  officer. 

3847.  Why  is  that  ? — It  is  very  extraordinary. 
About  10  days  ago  I  had  a  case  of  a  poor  woman 
who  was  sent  to  the  parish  infirmary,  and  she 
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was  there  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  her  great 
complaint  was  that  very  little  professional  work 
was  done  for  her,  tiiat  is  vei'y  little  medical 
attendance  was  given  to  her.  She  felt  a  little 
better,  sufficiently  so  to  come  away  from  the 
infirmary  into  her  own  home.  Then  she  tuok 
worse  and  sent  for  me,  and  I  told  her  to  <xo  back 
to  the  infirmary,  and  she  said  she  would  rather 
not  ;  she  said  :  "  They  will  not  p. ay  as  much 
attention  to  me  as  I  require." 

3848.  What  infirmary  was  that  ?• — Mu.st  I  give 
the  name  i    It  is  the  parish  infirmary. 

3849.  The  parish  infirmary  of  Nunhead,  I 
understand  you  to  mean ;  then  do  you  consider 
that  the  poor  dislike  going  to  the  infirraar} 
more  because  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
sufficiently  well  treated  there  than  because  of  the 
slur  which  their  going  to  the  workhouse  casts 
upon  them,  or  which  they  consider  that  it  casts 
upon  them  ? — I  think  both  these  considerations 
have  ai)  equal  share. 

3850.  And  do  you  rind  that  the  dislike  of 
going  to  the  infirmary  has  increased  or  decreased 
in  the  last  four  years? — I  thiidi  it  has  increased, 
if  anything. 

3851.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  of  co- 
operation between  the  hospitals  and  private 
practitioners? — If  there  was  a  simple  form  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  patients  which  would  contain 
general  questions  regarding  their  circumstances 
or  the  Avage  limit  of  their  husbands,  or  of  the 
bi-ead-winner,  I  should  think  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  many  to  stop  them  from 
going  to  the  hospitals ;  Avhen  they  know  they 
have  to  fill  up  this  form  they  will  not  go. 

3852.  Is  the  wage  limit  always  a  very  truthful 
criterion  ? — Not  always  veiy  ti-uthful,  but  it  goes 
a  great  way  towards  keeping  the  undeserving 
people,  those  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
charity,  away  from  the  hospitals. 

3853.  Then  you  consider  that  such  inquii-y  is 
possible  ? — I  do. 

3854.  But  does  not  your  position  as  minister 
give  you  advantages  over  others  in  making  in- 
quiries ? — Yes,  it  has  done  so  in  many  instances. 

3855.  People  speak  to  you  more  freely  ? — They 
speak  to  me  more  freely. 

3856.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard 
to  sick  clubs  ? — None,  pex'sonaliy. 

3857.  Y'^ou  have  never  been  medically  attached 
to  one  — No. 

3858.  And  have  you  seen  anything  of  what 
are  known  as  "  doctors'  shops  "? — I  have  seen 
them  in  my  district,  but  I  have  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  them  except  through  the  poorer 
classof  my  patients  ?— I  have  heard  them  referring 
to  them. 

3859.  Do  they  complain  about  them?-- -They 
do. 

3860.  Do  they  pay  to  go  there  ? — They  pay  a 
nominal  sum. 

3861.  But  then  I  suppose  these  doctors'  shops 
have  a  great  number  of  patients,  have  they  not? 
— They  have  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  manned  by 
unqualified  men. 

3862.  You  say  they  pay  a  '-  nominal  sum  " 
the  accumulation  of  fees  must  be  such  as  to  ke  ep 
the  doctors'  shops  going,  mvist  it  not  ? — If  they 
were  to  keep  qualified  men,  I  fear  that  the  accu- 
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rnulation  of  members  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  duly  qualified  medical  staff. 

3863.  And,  therefore,  the  smallness  of  the 
remuneration  which  they  receive  necessitates  the 
attendants  being  of  that  unqualilied  description  ; 
that  is  so  in  your  opinion,  at  least  ? — \  es. 

3864.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  free 
system  of  out-patients  prevailing  ,o  such  a  degree 
as  we  have  it  in  London,  beats  down  the  doctors' 
fees? — I  does. 

3865.  And  does  it  beat  them  down  to  this 
extent,  that  it  prevents  the  qualified  men  from 
taking  up  these  disj)ensaries  and  leaves  them  to 
unqualified  men  who  can  aftbrd  to  do  the  work 
cheaper  by  reason  of  their  being  unqualified  ? — 
Certainly  it  would  not  pay  a  qualified  man  to 
work  these  dispensaries  tii  any  advantage  if  he 
did  justice  to  the  work  that  he  had  to  do. 

3866.  Sbouhl  you  like  to  see  a  general  hospital 
established  somewhere  in  your  district,  speaking 
I  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical 
requirements  of  the  district? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  absolute  need  of  a  general  hospital 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I  am. 
Within  a  mile  of  course  is  the  parish  dispensary, 
then  the  parish  infirmary,  and  for  any  cases  of 
accident  there  are  many  private  practitioners  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  who  are  quite 
competent  to  attend  to  any  cases  of  emergency 
arising. 

3867.  Then  of  course  they  would  require  to 
have  fees  paid  ?  -  Yes. 

3868.  Is  this  infirmary  you  speak  of  in  the 
district  ol'  Nunhead,  or  is  it  one  of  the  new  ones 
removed  some  distance  from  Nunhead  ? — It  is  in 
the  district  of  Peckham. 

3869.  Should  you  like  to  see  any  system  of 
genera'  supervision  over  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries ? — Yes,  I  should  wish  for  some  sort  of 
supervision. 

3870.  With  a  view  to  what  effect?  —  To 
checking  the  expenditure  and  stopping  the 
misappropriation,  as  we  consider,  of  the  proper 
charities. 

Earl  Cudoyan. 

3871.  W^hat  do  you  mean  by  "'proper 
charities"? — The^e liospitals  are  meant,  as  far  as 
one's  reading  wiih  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  these  charities  goes,  according  to  my  opinion, 
for  the  absolutely  poor,  the  deserving  j^oor,  and 
none  else. 

i'hainnan . 

3872.  You  mean  that  the  charity  is  misappro- 
priated by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay?  — Yes, 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  appropriating  these 
charities  does  not  give  sufficient  room  for  the 
deserving  poor  to  get  into  these  hospitals. 

3873.  You  think  that  the  people  who  could 
pay  crowd  the  hospitals  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  cannot? — l^es, 

3874.  And  you  say  that  from  the  observation 
of  those  who  go  to  the  hospitals  from  your  own 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cadocjan. 

3875.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  last  two  answers  ;  the  misap]n-o- 
priation  which  you  mentioned  of  "  proper  chari- 
ties," I  understand  you  to  define  by  saying  that 
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your  meaning  is  that  these  large  hospitals  are 
used  by  those  who  should  not  use  them  ;  I  will 
not  say  by  the  well-to-do  class,  but  by  the  least 
poor  ;  is  that  so  ? — 1  es. 

3876.  But  is  that  so  to  any  extent,  do  you 
know? — It  is  so,  and  to  a  great  extent. 

3877.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  large  hospitals? — I  have  visited  almost  all 
the  general  hospitals  in  London. 

3878.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  to  any 
serious  extent  the  hospital  beds  are  filled  with 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  treat- 
ment?— 1  should  not  say  in  the  general  hospitals 
so  much  as  in  the  special  hospitals. 

3879.  Then  I  uiay  take  your  answer  with 
reference  to  that  misappropriation  to  auply 
entirely  to  special  hospitals?  —  Not  entirely.  It 
does  apply  partly,  but  not  to  such  a  very  great 
extent  to  the  general  hospitals. 

3880.  But  you  are  aware  that  taking  all  the 
hospitals  in  London  together,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  beds  unfiilea  — That  is  because  they 
have  not  funds. 

3881.  And  you  really  think  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  especially  as  far  as  the  special 
hospitals  are  concerned,  there  is  no  adequate 
room  left  for  the  poorer  patients? — That  is  so; 
that  is  my  opinion. 

3882.  And  taking  London  throughout,  in  your 
opinion  tliere  is  Qot  an  iidequate  supply  of  medical 
indoor  relief  in  the  hospitals  for  the  necessitous 
poor? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

Earl  Spenctr. 

3883.  You  stated  that  your  neighbourhood  was 
what  you  would  call  an  upper  middle-class  neigh- 
bourhood — Yes. 

3884.  And  that  from  them  you  knew  of  a  cer- 
tain number  who  made  use  of  free  hospitals? — 
Yes. 

3885.  Could  you  say  how  many  at  all  in  your 
experience  ' — Within  the  past  six  months  I  could 
give  instances  of  at  least  half-a-dozen. 

3886.  And  at  the  same  rate  during  all  the  four 
years  you  have  been  there  ? — Weil,  1  should  say 
it  would  entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  particular  season  of  the  year.  In 
winter  time  when  they  are  not  able  to  travel  an}' 
distances,  they  do  not  go  to  the  hospitals  much. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  they  do  not  mind  the 
journey,  because  it  is  a  journey  for  them  to 
undertake. 

3887.  Do  they  go  both  a^  in-patients  and  as 
out-patients  ? — Yes  ;  as  in-patients  to  the  special 
hospitals  and  as  out-patients  to  the  general 
hospitals. 

3888.  Do  you  believe  it  is  entirely  because  of 
tlieir  getting  their  treatment  free,  or  because 
they  get  special  :id vantages  at  these  hospitals? — 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  get  any  special  advan- 
tages. 

3889.  Now,  may  I  ask  you,  have  you  a  chapel 
of  your  own  in  that  disti'ict  ? — No  ;  .1  do  not  do 
any  particular  cha[)el  work. 

3890.  May  I  ask  you  what  persuasion  you 
belong  to? — I  did  belong  to  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  am  a  Churchman  now. 

3891.  Are  there  many  ministers  of  that  church 
who  follow  the  medical  Ime  ? — No. 

3892.  I  may  be  asking  an  ignorant  question  ; 
112  there 
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there  may  be  some  general  custom  ;  ljut  is  thei'e 
any  variety  in  the  fees  taken  by  private  prac- 
titioners in  these  districts  ? — Not  to  any  extent. 

3893.  May  I  ask  you  what  the  fees  generally 
are  ? — They  range  from  2  s.  upwards. 

389-i.  These  are  the  fees  that  you  ask  your- 
self?—Yes. 

3895.  Are  there  many  private  practitioners  in 
your  district?  —  Yes;  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  them. 

3896.  So  that  the  competition  is  not  only  be- 
tween the  hospitals  and  yourself,  but  also  between 
other  private  practitioners  and  yourself? — There 
is  perfect  friendship  between  the  strictly  local 
practitioners,  as  we  call  them  ;  there  is  no  undue 
spirit  of  competition  amongst  them. 

3897.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  an  unfriendly 
one,  but  I  sujjpose  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
competition  even  where  there  are  only  two  or 
three  ])ractitioners  ? — There  is  ample  scope  for 
them  all. 

3898.  And  you  have  not  much  experience  in 
that  district  among  the  actual  poor?- — have 
had  ;  I  have  done  gratuitous  work  among  the 
poor. 

3899.  You  are  doing  it  now  in  your  district, 
are  you? — Not  so  much  since  September  last. 

3900.  But  are  there  any  large  number  of  poor 
jiist  round  there  :  I  rather  understood  from  what 
you  said  that  there  are  not  ?—  Not  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  a  large  estate  built 
a  little  away  from  the  poor. 

3901.  Still  you  have  some  practice  among  the 
poor  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  entirely  of  a  gratuitous 
nature,  because  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
fees,  and  when  they  need  help  they  come  to  me, 
and  I  give  it  lo  them. 

3902.  In  that  district  where  you  go  among  the 
poor,  is  there  any  provident  society  for  getting 
medical  assistance  for  the  poor  — There  are 
what  we  call  the  open  dispensaries,  or  provident 
dispensaries  ;  but  tiicy  do  not  go  there,  simply 
because  they  know  that  they  cannot  be  properly 
attended  to. 

3903.  But  is  it  inefficient  medical  assistance 
that  is  provided  there? — It  is  inefficient  medical 
work. 

3904.  Now  you  gave  an  instance  of  a  poor 
woman  who  said  slie  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  the  doctor  when  she  went  to  the  poor-house 
in  firmary  ? — Yes. 

3905.  Have  you  know  many  cases  of  that 
sort  ? — Not  personally  known  them,  but  I  have 
heard  the  poor  complain  of  it. 

3906.  They  complain  that  they  do  not  get 
sufficient  medical  attendance  ? — Yes. 

3907.  They  do  not  complain  on  any  other 
ground  ? — Not  on  any  other  ground. 

Lord  Clijford  of  Chudleigli. 

3908.  You  told  us  that  you  thought  the  filling 
up  of  a  form  of  admission  into  a  hospital  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  people  who  are  not 
proper  recipients  of  the  charity  from  applying  for 
hospital  relief? — I  think  so,  to  a  great  extent. 

3909.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable 
that  they  >hould  be  recommended  by  some 
medical  man  in  the  district? — It  would  certainly 
be  better. 

3910.  Do  you  think  that   that   would  be  a 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlciyh — continued. 

workable  svstem  ? — To  this  extent  it  would  not 
be  workable,  that  the  private  patients  of  the 
medical  man  would  not  like  him  to  know  that 
they  were  going  to  a  hospital ;  they  will  quietly 
slip  away  from  him,  at  least  they  do  so  at 
present;  and  if  they  had  to  declare  to  their  own 
doctor  that  they  intended  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital they  would  hesitate  ;  they  would  think 
twice  before  they  would  ask  him  to  fill  up  the 
form. 

3911.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  stop  people 
who  ought  to  go,  people  who  are  proper  recipients 
of  relief? — No,  it  would  not  stop  those  who  are 
the  pi'oper  recipients. 

3912.  I  understand  that  your  object  is  to  stop 
those  who  are  not  proper  recipients  ? — Yes. 

3913.  And  that  anything  that  would  deter 
them  from  going  would  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes, 
it  wordd. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

3914.  You  suggest  that  the  filling  up  of  a  form 
would  be  enough  ;  do  you  not  think  it  also 
desirable  that  inquiries  should  be  made  to  see 
whether  a  man  had  told  the  truth  ? — -If  it  did  not 
involve  employing  extra  labour  it  would  be  an 
additional  advantage. 

3915.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any 
inquiries  made  in  the  special  hospitals  or  not  as 
to  the  means  of  the  patients  ? — As  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  out-patient  departments  goes, 
there  are  absolutely  no  inquiries  made. 

3916.  But  as  to  the  in-patients? — As  to  the 
in-patient  departments  some  of  the  hospitals 
require  what  they  call  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

3917.  But  do  they  not  go  into  the  circum- 
stances of  a  man  ;  he  might  get  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation although  he  was  able  to  pay  ;  you 
think  they  do  not  go  behind  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, as  I  understand  you  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of ;  I  have  cases  in  my  mind  where  patients 
have  had  letters  of  recommendation  and  have 
been  admitted  without  further  inquiry. 

3918.  You  mean,  although  if  inquiry  had  been 
made  it  would  have  been  found  that  they  could 
perfectly  well  pay  for  medical  treatment  them 
selves  ? — Yes. 

3919.  I  suppose  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
j)Oor  in  the  infirmary  if  they  like  to  go  there  ? — 
Yes. 

3920.  You  say  that  they  complain  of  insuffi- 
cient medical  attendance  in  the  infirmary ;  but 
the  hospitals  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that,  I  sup- 
pose, because  the  guardians  can  always  give 
whatever  money  they  please  for  medical  attend- 
ance ? — No,  we  cannot  blame  the  hospitals  for 
the  inadequate  medical  attendance  at  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries. 

3921.  You  said  that  some  of  your  fairly  well- 
to-do  patients  went  to  special  hosjjitals ;  are  you 
quite  sure  that  they  paid  nothing  when  they  were 
there? — They  paid  a  nominal  sum. 

3922.  A  very  small  sumi  ? — A  very  small  sum, 
a  sum  that  >vould  be  quite  inadequate  to  give 
them  food. 

3923.  You  can  say  of  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge that  none  of  the  half-dozen,  say,  of  \  our 
patients  who  went  to  hospitals  in  the  last  six 
months  paid  an  adequate  sum ;   you  are  quite 

certain 
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Lord  Monkswell-  —continued. 

certain  oi  tliat  from  your  own  knowledge  — • 
Quite  so. 

3924.  You  do  not  know  what  arrangements 
they  have  for  paying  at  these  s})ecial  hospitals, 
do  you  ? — They  simply  ask  jjeople  the  one  ques- 
tion :  what  are  tliey  able  to  pay. 

3925.  And  they  always  take  the  answer  what- 
ever it  may  be  ? — Yes. 

3926.  Suppose  a  man  was  to  say  he  could  pay 
a  reasonable  sum,  say  as  much  as  it  costs  them, 
two  guineas  a  week  we  will  say,  would  they  make 
him  pay  it,  do  you  suppose  ? — If  the  man  said 
that  possibly  they  would,  and  ihen  they  might 
give  him  admi-:sion  at  once. 

3927.  They  wou'd  fiivour  him,  you  mean,  if  he 
said  he  would  pay  the  whole  sum  required? — 
Yes. 

3iJ28.  So  that  if  the  special  hospital  was  full, 
of  course  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
man  to  say  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  amount 
of  his  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

3929.  Which  of  the  hospitals  do  you  consider 
compete  with  you  in  regard  to  your  practice  in 
Nunhead  ;  are  there  any  p  irticular  hospitals  that 
you  Ciin  mention  that  so  compete? — There  are 
no  hospitals  in  mv  immediate  neighbourhood. 

3930.  Are  there  any  hospitals  at  all  that  you 
can  mention  as  competing  in  that  way? — There 
are  two  large  hospitals. 

3931.  And  which  are  they? — St.  Thomas's  and 
Guy's. 

3932.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  six  months  six  of  your  patients  have 
gone  from  you  to  hospitals  ;  I  do  not  say  to  these 
partiular  two,  but  to  hospitals;  only  six  ? — As 
far  as  1  can  remember. 

3933.  And  what  are  about  the  total  number  of 
patients  that  you  treat  in  six  months,  or  that  you 
have  treated  in  those  six  months:  in  other  words, 
I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  your  patients 
have  gone  to  the  hospitals ;  you  say  that  six  have 
o-one  in  six  months  :  out  of  a  total  number  of  iiow 
many  would  that  be^ — I  cannot  say. 

393-4.  Cannot  you  give  any  a])proximate  ideu, 
because  six  seems  a  very  small  proportion  ? — -I 
simply  took  typical  cases  which  have  gone  to 
special  and  general  hospitals. 

Lord  Thriiuj. 

3935.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think 
special  hospitals  are  more  abused  than  general 
hospitals  with  respect  to  in-patients? — Yes. 

3936.  I  do  not  understand  why  ;  but  do  you 
mean,  for  instance,  that  a  consumption  hospital  is 
more  abused  than  a  general  hospital  ? — Yes, 
because  people  have  an  impression  that  they  get 
the  best  mcdleal  treatment  and  advice  for  the 
smallest  sum  possible  at  theie  hospitals,  at  the 
consumption  hospital,  for  instance. 

3937.  But  why,  in  your  opinion,  does  the 
special  hospital  allow  itself  to  be  more  abused 
than  the  general  hospital  ? — As  a  rule  special 
cases  would  not  go  to  general  hospitals  because 
they  believe  that  these  sjiecial  hospitals  are  better 
manned  professionally  than  general  hospitals, 
which  is  a  delusion  of  the  public. 

3938.  But  I  do  not  understand  still ;  you  tell 
(69.; 


Loi'd  Th rin (j — c^ )ntin ued 

ns  that  a  good  man)'  more  patients  go  into  special 
hospitals  who  ought  not  to  go  there  than  go  into 
general  hospitals  ? — There  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  these  in-patients  in  the  general  hos|)itals.  It 
is  only  ])eople  sufferirig  from  what  they  consider 
specific  diseases  ;  consumption  or  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  who  prefer  goii.g  to  the  hosjatal  for  the 
chest. 

3939.  But  that  does  not  constitute  an  abuse  of 
the  hospital,  does  it? — When  people  go  to  that 
hospital  who  are  quite  able  to  get  the  same  axlvice 
by  l)aying  elsewhere,  I  consider  that  the  hospital 
not  having  made  inquiries  has  abused  the  trust. 

3940.  Then  it  comes  back  to  this  ;  that  those 
special  hospitals,  in  your  opinion,  make  less 
inquiry  than  the  general  hospitals? — They  have 
no  system  of  inquiry  at  all. 

Chairman. 

3941.  I  should  like  to  amplify  that;  do  you 
say  that  the  special  hospitals  have  no  system  of 
inquiry  at  all,  or  the  general  hospitals? — Both 
of  them  ;  they  have  no  particular  system  of 
inquiry  whatever. 

3942.  Because  we  were  told  by  a  witness  on 
the  last  occasion  that  they  always  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  how  much  a  patient  could  pay,  and 
inquired  Into  his  circumstances? — That  may  be, 
but  his  Lordshi]^  asked  me  the  question 
regarding  the  consumption  hospital,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  inquiry  made  there  regarding 
the  circumstances  of  the  patients  at  all:  they 
are  not  asked  how  much  they  could  pay  at  ail. 

Earl  of  Liimherley. 

3943.  You  spoke  of  the  inadequate  attendance 
in  the  poor  law  infirmaries;  do  you  ascribe  that 
to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
officers,  or  to  the  want  of  skill  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  officers? — I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  for  the  want  of  numbers  at  all  ;  there 
are  sufficient  medica!  officers  appointed,  because 
there  Is  the  medical  officer  and  .his  assistants, 
and  tiiere  are  not  many  patients  to  attend. 

Cliairinan. 

3944.  Do  you  know  how  many  beds  there  are 
at  )  our  infirmary  at  Xunhead  or  Peckham? — 
There  are  200  beds ;  not  all  occupied. 

3945.  There  is  a  surgeon  or  medical  officer  and 
one  assistant,  I  understand  you?- -Yes. 

3946.  But  at  a  general  hospital  you  have  a 
very  much  larger  staff  than  that?  — Not  for  the 
out-patients. 

3947.  Do  you  find  that  your  j)atlents,  when 
they  go  to  special  and  to  general  hospitals,  speak 
better  of  the  special  or  of  the  general  hospitals, 
as  a  rule?  — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  they  make  any  remark 
worth  noting  either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

394S.  You  spoke  just  now  of  open  :md  provi- 
dent dispensaiies  as  being  the  same  thing;  is 
that  the  correct  version  of  your  evidence  ? — That 
is  the  correct  version. 

3 '349.  The  provident  dispensary  being  a  place 
where  the  people  pay  a  subscription  :  they 
are  also  called  open  dispensaries,  are  they  ? — 
Yes. 

3950.  You  say  that  the  people  have  not  got 
113  much 
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Chairman — -continued. 

much  confidence  in  these  dispensaries  ? — They 
have  not. 

3951.  In  consequence  of  that  want  ot  confi- 
dence, are  they  short  of  subscribers  in  these  dis- 
pensaries ? — People  will  not  go  there,  and,  of 
cour.se,  they  have  no  subscribers  in  the  sense 
that  the  public  subscribe  to  them  ;  it  is  the 
patients  themselves  who  subscribe. 

3952.  Do  you  know  anything  about  midwives  ; 
whether  they  practise  in  your  district? — Very 
little;  to  a  very  limited  extent;  there  are  one  or 
two  midwives  practising;  there. 

3953.  But  is  there  a  sufficiency  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  m^edical  assistance  ? — Quite  sufHcient  for 
the  district. 

3954.  From  watching  the  people  round  about 
you,  do  you  find  that  the  free  out-patient  depart- 
ment, which  they  go  to  from  time  to  time,  has 
any  pauperising  effect  upon  them  ?—  It  has  ;  it 
has  a  demoralising  eftect  on  them. 

3955.  And  on  thut  ground  would  you  like  to 
see  the  out-patient  department  put  a  stop  to 
altogether? — IS'ot  altogether,  it  must  be  kept 
open  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  and  the  deserving 
ones. 

3956.  For  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  also  for 
accidents  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  for  accidents  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hospitals, 
police  cases. 

3957.  But  you  think  that  the  out-patient 
department  ought  to  be  restricted? — I  do. 

3958.  Then,  I  may  take  it,  as  your  opinion, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  patients  have  their 
own  medical  practitioner,  whom  they  can  afford 
to  pay  and  go,  for  no  particular  reason,  to  free 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

3959.  And  that  the  competition  of  the  free 
hospitals  induces  inferior  proiessional  men  to  take 
up  these  doctors'  shops  or  dispensaries,  which  is 
bad  alike  for  the  public  and  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession?— Yes. 

Lord  M'jnliswell. 

3960.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  among  your 
poor  patients  of  medical  students  going  to  lying- 
in  cases  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  together  ?■ — No  ; 
I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  that  kind. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

3961.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  some  of 
your  patients  went  into  a  hospital,  and,  after 
being  there  some  time,  returned  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

3962.  Was  that  on  account  uf  their  being 
returned  to  you  as  convalescent  patients,  or  was 


Earl  Cadogan — continued. 

it  because  they  returned  to  you  not  having  ob- 
tained sufficient  relief? — Not  having  obtained 
sufhcient  relief. 

3963.  There  were  no  cases  in  which  thej- 
returned  to  you  simply  as  convalescents  after 
having  been  treated  for  some  sei'ious  malady  in 
the  hospital  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

3964.  In  your  confidential  relations  with  these 
patients,  do  they  ever  speak  of  the  treatment 
they  receive  in  the  out-patient  department? — ■ 
Yes,  they  do. 

3965.  In  what  way,  complaining? — Complain- 
ing that  there  are  so  many  doctors  round  them  ; 
tliat  does  not  naean  the  doctors  of  the  hospital 
staff ;  it  is  the  students  and  the  clinical  clerks 
who  really  do  the  work. 

3966.  That  is  to  say  they  are  examined  medi- 
cally by  a  number  of  young  inexperienced  men  ? 
— That  is  quite  so.  1  had  a  case  exactly  of  that 
kind  happen  within  this  fortnight.  A  patient 
was  taken  to  one  of  the  hosjntals  with  two  broken 
legs;  before  the  house  physician  came  to  examine 
the  injuries  that  were  done  to  the  limbs,  there 
were  at  least  four  young  gentlemen  v\'ho  examined 
the  patient  who  were  not  medical  men. 

3967.  That  is  to  say,  not  qualified  men  ?  —  Not 
qualified  medical  men. 

3968.  What  hospital  was  that  ?— Must  I  give 
the  name  ? 

3969.  I  think  so ;  the  hospital  will  have  a 
chance  of  contradicting  it? — Guy's  Hospital. 

3970.  Did  that  patient  complain  to  you  of 
what  tliese  young  men  did  ?— No,  she  made  no 
complaint,  except  when  they  were  coming  to 
attend  her,  W^hy  was  there  so  much  looking  at 
my  legs  ?" 

3971.  Was  there  any  extra  pain  occasioned  by 
these  young  gentlemen,  or  was  it  merely  the  in- 
convenience of  having  a  number  of  people  around 
her? — Possibly  there  was  extra  pain  caused  to 
a  broken  limb,  of  course,  its  being  constantly 
touched  would  cause  a  certain  amount  of  pain. 

Earl  Spencer. 

3972.  And  they  did  touch  her ;  they  did  not 
merely  come  and  look  on  ? — Yes,  they  touched 
her. 

Earl  of  Kimherley . 

3973.  You  only,  of  course,  tell  us  what  the 
patient  said  to  you  ? — Exactly  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr,  B.  E.  BRODHURST,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

Chairman.  Chairman — continued. 

3974.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  3978.  You  were  also  a  student  at  St.  George's, 
of  Surgeons  ? — lam.  were    you   not? — No,  I    was  a  student  at  the 

3975.  And  have  been  on  the  consultative  staff    London  Hospital. 

of  St.  George's  Hospital  ? — es.  3979.  How    many  years   have  you  been  in 

3976.  And  also  are  Consulting  Surgeon  to     private  practice  ? — Since  1852. 

the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children  ? — Yes.  3980.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  Medical 

3977.  And  you  were  lecturer  on  Orthopaedic     Teachers'  Association? — Yes. 

Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital  for  five  years  ?—-  398L  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  object  of 
Yes.  that  association  was  ? — The  objects  were  various. 

It 
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It  was  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  hospitals,  and  also  to  improve  the  medical 
schools.  The  hospitals  are  not  private  institu- 
tions, but  the  moneys  which  were  left  for  them 
were  left  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

3982.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals?— Of  the  general  hospitals  ;  but,  indeed,  I 
would  say  tlie  same  ofall  the  hospitals.  And  if  these 
donations  had  been  funded  most  of  the  hospitals 
would  now  be  rich.  These  donations  were  made 
solely  to  benefit  the  hospitals  and  the  poor  ;  and  in 
thus  providing  for  the  poor  there  was  no  thought  of 
benefiting  the  medical  schools.  These  medical 
schools  were  all  of  them  private  institutions  ;  and 
even  nhen  they  were  located  on  the  hospital 
ground  they  were  still  jjrivate  institutions  and 
they  were  bought  and  sold. 

3983.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  they  were 
bought  and  sold  ? — I  would  speak  more  especially 
of  the  London  Hospital,  'i'he  London  Hospital 
School  belonged  to  Mr.  Headington,  and  to  Sir 
William  Blizard,  and  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Blizard. 

3984.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Well,  1  suppose 
it  may  be  close  upon  60  years  ago ;  but  the 
school  of  St.  George's  was  only  placed  on  hospital 
ground  30  years  ago:  before  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  hospital.  There  were  two 
scliools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Geoi-ge's,  one 
was  intended  for  students  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other  was  removed  bodily  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  Avhen  it  was  built.  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  however,  was  built  without  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  medical  school.  That 
school  belonged  to  Mr,  Lane.  Now  the  hospitals 
are  mere  adjuncts  of  the  schools. 

3985.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  were  there  no 
hospital  schools,  there  would  be  no  hospitals  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  The  hospitals  existed  before  the 
schools;  and  the  schools  came  to  the  hospitals. 

3986.  You  say  that  the  hospitals  are  mere 
adjuncts  of  the  schools  ;  would  you  not  say  that 
the  schools  are  mere  adjuncts  now  of  the  hospitals? 
—No  ;  as  the  hos|>itals  are  now  used  they  ai-e 
mere  adjuncts  of  the  schools. 

3987.  For  providing  instruction,  you  mean  ? — 
For  providing  instruction  entirely.  When  the 
hospitals  were  bidlt  there  were  no  schools  ;  and 
the  schools  until  quite  latelv  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  hospitals.  In  consequence  of  the 
schools  now  being  attached  to  the  hospitals,  the 
hospital  managen.ent  is  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  ])Oor ;  the  food  is  too  luxurious ;  the 
nursing  is  fit  for  Dives ;  and  every  new  medicine 
and  instrument,  sjilint,  bed,  knife  must  be  tried 
for  the  sake  of  the  students.  Every  surgeon 
orders  whatever  he  chooses  at  the  expense  of  the 
hos{)iial ;  and  if  he  has  a  taste  for  new  imple- 
ments he  may  exercise  it  to  any  extent.  1  do 
not  like  to  mention  names,  but  it  is  so  well  known 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Luke  of  the  London  Hospital 
had  a  craze  in  this  direction;  he  was  always 
ordering  new  things,  such  as  knives,  beds,  splints 
of  every  description ;  but  these  were  never 
used  by  any  of  his  colleagues.  I  will  not  say 
that  they  were  not  useful ;  some  of  them  were 
useiul ;  but  they  were  never  used  by  any  of  his 
colleagues.    At  that  time  I  was  house  surgeon  at 
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the  T^ondon  Hospital,  and  so  1  am  competent  to 
speak  absolutely  on  that  subject.  They  were 
more  or  less  whims,  and  not  of  any  real  necessity. 

3988.  But  was  tliere  no  check  upon  the 
medical  school  ? — No,  none  ;  that  is  to  say  there 
is  a  book  that  has  to  be  signed,  and  I  daresay  if 
anything  very  extraordinary  were  ordered,  the 
surgeon  who  ordered  it  would  be  asked  about  it ; 
but  I  never  knew  anything  refused ;  it  was 
always  ordm-ed.  There  is  an  order  book,  and 
practically  the  order  is  always  given  ;  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  signs  the  book,  having  perhajjs 
asked  a  question  or  two. 

3989.  But  now  in  the  case  of  that  hospital 
those  things  were  ordered  by  the  school,  if  I 
rightly  understood  you  ? — No,  by  the  surgeon  to 
t^he  hospital  always. 

3990.  Is  there  at  that  hosi)ital  a  medical  com- 
mittee, I  mean  a  committee  of  the  professional 
men  as  opposed  to  the  lay  element? — There  is  a 
medical  connniCtee. 

399 L  Do  they  requisition  the  board  for  these 
instruments  ? — No,  not  at  all.  Tliere  is  an  order 
book,  as  I  believe  there  is  at  most  of  the  hos- 
pitals, where  anyone  puts  down  what  he  needs, 
and  it  is  ordered  on  the  next  boai'd  day.  These 
novelties,  it  is  felt,  must  bo  introduced  to  the 
student,  for,  if  the  inventor  should  be  at  the 
same  time  an  examiner,  the  probationer  would 
fail  TO  pass  probably  if  he  were  unacquainted 
with  the  surgeon's  pet  invention.  Then  as  the 
hospitals  were  not  established  for  the  schools, 
and  as  tiie  schools  are  not  necessary  to  the  hos- 
pitals, it  appears  to  me  that  they  ou^ht  to  be 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hospitals, 
and  that  the  hospitals  should  be  conducted 
as  they  formerly  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  out-patient  department  is  totally  unnecessary 
except  for  teaching.  The  majority  of  the  people 
who  apply  need  baths  and  food,  but  not  medicine  ; 
and  I  deem  it  to  be  an  absolute  breach  of  trust 
and  wicked  to  give  medicine  to  a  great  number 
of  the  ])eople  who  come  to  the  hospitals.  Perhaps 
one  in  twenty  may  be  a  fit  su'oject  for  the  out- 
patient department  :  the  rest  need  food  and  baths. 
At  St.  George's  I  strongly  recommended  the 
Committee  to  establish  a  soup  kitchen  and  baths 
for  the  out-patients  who  needed  them,  and  did 
not  need  medicine.  The  paying  wards  in  some 
of  the  hospitals  have  damaged  the  profession  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  out-patient  dejiart- 
ments.  In  some  of  these  paying  wards  there 
are  beds  open  to  individuals  who  ought  never 
to  enter  a  hospital  at  all.  There  they  get  advice 
and  food  and  a  bed  for  from  one  to  three  guineas 
n  week.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  be  allowed  to  exist.  It  is  done 
because  the  hospitals  have  over-built  themselves, 
and  because  they  have  not  managed  their  affairs 
well.  If  the  schools  were  no  longer  to  be 
attached  to  the  hospitals,  then  they  would  resume 
the  functions  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended, namely,  for  the  medical  care  of  the  poor; 
and  they  would  be  much  richei*.  At  present 
there  are  between  2,000  and  3,000  medical 
students  in  London :  and  they  are  spread  over 
the  11  London  schools.  The  professors  in  these 
schools  are  all  badly  paid  ;  so  that  they  cannot 
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devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching.  Whereas,  if 
all  these  students  were  collected  into  one  central 
school,  as  in  Pai'is,  the  professors  might  be 
well  paid,  and  they  could  then  afford  to  devote 
the  whole  of  their  time  to  teaching.  The  pro- 
fessors might  be  elected  by  "concouis,"  and 
certificates  for  examination  should  only  be 
received  from  this  central  school.  Then,  again, 
students  should  be  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  years.  At  present  only  one  set  of 
lectures  is  delivered  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
course  of  lectures  is  delivered  every  year ;  so 
that  a  third  year's  student  and  a  fourth  year's 
student  bear  the  same  lecture :  there  is  no 
change.  Whereas  if  there  were  a  central  school 
with  a  large  body  of  students  they  would  con- 
tribute in  fees  to  the  central  school  something 
like  100,000  /.  a  year  ;  and  there  would  be 
assistant  professors.  If  the  professors  were  able 
men,  they  would  attract  a  still  larger  number  of 
students. 

3992.  Do  you  mean  that  the  profession  would 
become  more  jiopular? — At  present  the  students 
are  driven,  as  it  were,  into  the  schools;  they  are 
obliged  to  attend  that  they  may  get  their  certifi- 
cates. Until  they  were  compelled  by  the  pro- 
fessors to  attend,  their  certificates  were  signed 
whether  they  attended  or  not.  Now,  they  are 
compelled  to  attend  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  professors'  signatures.  '1  o  a  certain  extent 
they  must  attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures. 
Jn  Paris  a  very  different  state  of  things  obtains  ; 
for  in  Paris  there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  lec- 
tures. There  are  large  lecture  theatres  where 
the  students  are  seated  before  the  professors 
enter;  and  unless  the  student  is  already  seated 
before  the  lecture  commences,  he  probably  will 
not  find  a  seat.  These  men  are  great  lecturers, 
and  there  is  no  greater  intellectual  treat  than  to 
hear  the  lectures  that  are  given  in  Paris.  Before 
it  was  conipulsoiv  to  attend  lectures  in  London, 
certificates  were  signed,  even  if  lectures  were  not 
attended,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  one 
or  two  students  only  in  the  lecture  room.  I 
estimate  that  not  only  the  lecturers  might  be 
very  well  paid,  but  that  even  the  clinical  wards 
mighc  be  mciintained  by  the  fees  that  would  be 
paid  by  the  students.  There  might  be,  if  it  were 
necessary,  a  clinical  ward  in  each  convenient 
hospital ;  and  each  professor  of  medicine  and 
of  surgery  would  visit  the  hospital  with  his 
class,  and  would  select  tLe  patients  for  his  ward 
out  of  the  entire  hospital,  as  is  done  in  Vienna, 
where  the  result  is  that  every  lecture  can  be 
•well  illustrated,  and  the  student  is  put  through 
his  examinations  day  by  day. 

3993.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  the 
schools? — I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  say 
about  the  schools  specially. 

3994.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  (juestion  or  two 
upon  that  subject  ;  do  you  consider  now  that  the 
students  are  fully  competent  to  undertake  their 
work  when  they  join  their  profession  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  town  ? — No  doubt  they  are  more 
competent  now  than  they  used  to  be,  but.  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  should  say  they  are 
not  competent  to  practice  their  profession. 

3995.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  central 
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school,  such  as  you  suggest,  they  would  be  more 
competent  than  they  are  at  present  ? — Everyone 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  house  sur- 
geon or  house  physician  is  much  more  com- 
petent than  one  who  has  not  held  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  and  those  who  are  placed  in  such  positions 
for  the  most  part  go  up  for  the  higher  degrees, 
namely,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  or  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery, 
or  they  proceed  to  take  their  degrees  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  ;  but  there  are  many  others  who 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  learning  their  work, 
practically. 

3996.  And  those  are  the  men  who  disappear 
in  the  country  ;  do  they  become  apprentices  ?  — 
No,  they  go  into  practice,  or  they  perhaps  go 
into  the  Army. 

3997.  But  then  before  undertaking  practice, 
have  they  to  gain  no  certificate  ? — Thej'  get  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  four  years  they  go  up  for  examination  ; 
and  having  passed  their  examinations,  they  are 
then  fitted  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  for 
private  practice.  If  they  hold  the  membership 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  m,d.  degree 
of  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  they  can  enter  the 
Army.  Others  must  wait  till  they  are  25,  and 
then  they  go  in  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  ;  and  those  men  may  become  hospital 
surgeons  in  London.  All  who  obtain  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  College  of  Surgeons  may  get 
a  hospital  appointment,  and  no  one  can  get  a 
hospital  appointment,  that  is  to  say,  a  full 
appointment  at  a  general  hospital,  unless  he  has 
the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  A 
most  unfortunate  thing  occurs  with  regard  to 
Edinburgh.  The  Fellowship  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London  is  the  most  excellent 
surgical  degree  that  is  granted  anywhere  ;  but 
that  of  Edinburgh  is  given  without  any  examina- 
tion, and  the  only  distinction  between  these  two, 
as  the  public  see  it,  is  an  E.  at  the  end;  the  one 
is  v/ritten  F.R.c  s.,  and  the  other  f.r.c.s.e. 
No  one  out  of  the  profession  understands  what 
thf  E.  means.  It  means,  however,  that  there  is  no 
examination  whatever. 

3998.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  Edin- 
burgh man  has  necessarily  no  qualifications  what- 
ever ?—• He  must  have  the  membership  of  some 
college,  but  he  need  not  have  passed  any  exami- 
nation whatever  at  Edinburgh ;  he  merely  gets 
a  certificate  of  respectability  from  two  practising 
surgeons,  and  he  then  receives  the  Fellowship  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  without 
examination. 

3999.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  other  men 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  become  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  surgeons 

'  to  a  hospital,  they  go  out  into  the  world  really  not 
practical  medical  men  at  all  ? — Well,  some  of  them 
have  been  dressers  and  some  have  been  house 
surgeons  ;  but  they  could  not  be  elected  to  a 
hospital. 

4000.  And  then  they  pick  up  their  experience 
as  they  can? — Yes;  gradually.  There  is  no 
examination  at  the  college  even  now  in  prac- 
tical anatomy  for  the  membership,  and  there  is  no 
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examination  in  operations  at  the  college,  except 
for  the  fellowship.  It  is  now  a  long  time  since 
the  same  subject  was  reported  on  by  a  committee 
of  hospital  surgeons,  of  whom  I  da>'esay  your 
Lordships  will  know  everyone  of  the  names  ;  they 
were  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Mr.  Curling,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, Dr.  iVairne,  Mr.  Paget  (now  Sir  James 
Paget),  iVIr.  Quain,  and  Dr.  Todd. 

4001.  When  was  that  committee  held? — In 
1847.  That  committee  met,  and  reported,  in 
consequence  of  the  schools  not  being  properly 
attended  and  officered  ;  but  I  might  say  that 
none  of  their  recommendations  have  been  carried 
out.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  one  or 
two  sentences  from  the  report.  Speaking  of 
the  various  plan-;  suggested,  they  say:  — 
"  The  first  of  these  is  the  enforcement  of 
attendance  upon  lectures,  eith(;r  by  the  teachers 
of  each  school,  or  by  the  interposition  of  the 
council.  Having  fully  considered  the  merits 
of  this  proposition,  and  having  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
plan  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  the  committee  are  not  prepared  at  the 
present  time  to  recommend  its  general  adoption." 
And  almost  the  same  state  of  things  goes 
through  tho  whole  report ;  so  that  nothing  was 
done. 

4002.  But  then  did  not  you  say  just  now  (I 
think  you  said  so;  at  any  rate  it  has  been  said 
here  on  several  occasions)  that  no  one  can  get  an 
office  at  a  hospital  in  London,  unless  he  has  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians  of  London  ? — Yes ;  I  dare  say  it  may 
be  so. 

4003.  Then  do  you  consider  that  by  such 
action  as  that  any  distinguished  men  are  excluded? 
— Nn,  not  at  all ;  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  open  to  everyone:  it  is  only  a 
question  of  work,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ability. 
Having  taken  such  a  position  at  the  College 
every  hospital  appointment  is  possible,  but  if 
they  have  not  the  knowledge  to  pass  such  exami- 
nations they  will  not  get  the  appointments  :  they 
cannot  be  thrust  into  them. 

4004.  Take  for  instance,  a  man  who  came  fi'om 
Edinburgh.  What  is  thei'e  at  Edinburgh,  a 
college  ? — The  University,  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

4005.  Take  a  man  coming  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  he  can  have  a  diploma  from 
that  University,  can  he  not  ? — He  can  have  a 
diploma,  and  he  takes  his  M.D.  de^iree  ;  but  the 
examinations  there  are  not  considered  to  be  equal 
to  those  in  London.  There  have  been  so  many 
examining  bodies,  no  fewer  than  19,  all  of  which 
differed  very  much  in  their  examinations  ;  some 
being  much  more  severe  than  others.  Those  in 
Loudon  are  by  far  the  most  severe,  and  after- 
wards those  in  Dublin.  But  as  regards  Edin- 
burgh it  was  the  custom  for  those  who  had 
not  been  successful  in  London  to  go  to  Edinbur^^h, 
or  perhaps  to  Aberdeen,  or  to  some  other  univer- 
sity. 

4006.  Therefore,  you  consider  that  the  best 
men  having  passed  through  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons or  Physicians  of  Loudon,  have  every  op- 
portunity of  being  employed  at  a  hospital  ? —  Cer- 
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tainly.  It  is  nov;-,  perhaps,  25  years  ago  since  the 
Medical  Teachers'  Association  was  instituted, 
and  all  the  hospitals  (I  think  all  the  hospitals) 
joined,  and  there  is  a  list  before  me  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  hospitals  to  the  council 
for  that  year  (handing  in  a  report). 

4007.  Is  that  ihe  council  of  the  Medical 
Teachers'  Association? — Yes;  and  it  was  thought 
that  we  were  doing  very  good  work  ;  and  Sir  John 
Simon's  address  was  very  much  approved  of 
by  the  profession ;  but  when  it  was  found  that 
we  were  working  for  a  central  school,  St.  Bar 
tholomew's  took  alarm,  and  Mr.  Callender,  who 
was  one  of  the  council,  and  I  think  Dr.  Southey, 
both  received  an  intimation  that  they  must 
retire  from  the  council  or  tliey  would  have  to 
leave  the  school. 

4008.  Leave  the  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
you  mean? — Leave  the  School  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. 

4009.  What  reforms,  if  any,  has  this  body  been 
instrumental  in  pronioting  and  bringing  about  ? — 
It  was  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  work 
required  by  the  Colleges. 

4010.  Is  that  another  term  for  the  students?  — 
Yes,  it  was  with  reference  to  their  work  for  the 
examinations.  Now,  here  is  the  second  paragraph 
of  Sir  John  Simon's  address ;  he  says,  "  VYe 
accept,  as  our  present  basis,  that  every  student 
wishing  to  offer  himself  for  examination  under 
the  Medical  Act  in  oi-der  to  obtain  his  license 
for  practice,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  show  that 
he  has  gone  through  such  a  cours?  of  study  as 
will  probably  have  qualified  him  for  the  license," 
It  would  seem  a  very  unnecessary  thing  to  say 
that,  but  that  was  absolutely  es-ential  at  that  time. 
"  In  taking  this  basis,  however,  we  feel  bound 
expressly  to  point  out  that  it  cannot  proj)erly 
be  made  a  ground  for  any  illusory  requisitions. 
In  proportion  as  examining  boards  are  obliged 
to  supplement  their  examinations  by  any  kind 
of  collateral  evidence,  the  quality  of  such  evi- 
dence tends  to  be  a  matter  of  little  less  public 
concern  than  the  quality  of  the  examinations 
themselves  ;  and  every  certificate  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  aid  of  a  system  of  examination  ought 
to  be  a  certificate  either  of  actual  attainment  of 
the  knowledge  in  question,  or  at  least  a  certificate 
of  s^enuine  and  presumably  sufficient  study.'' 
Then  he  goes  on :  "  In  proceeding  to  comment 
on  the  present  conditions  of  candidature  for  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country,  we  first  have 
to  remind  the  association  that  there  does  not  yet 
exist,  either  by  jiuthority  or  by  common  consent, 
any  one  set  of  regulations  which  can  be  citetl  as 
representing  the  national  minimum  of  require- 
ment in  this  matter  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nineteen  different  corporations  which  give  ad- 
mission to  the  Medical  Register  (and  in  very 
great  part  only  by  half  titles  to  general  practice) 
act  in  virtual  independence  of  one  another,  each 
with  its  own  set  of  conditions  ;  that,  for  instance, 
our  London  pupil,  who  would  commonly  purpose 
to  procure,  as  his  minimum  title  to  general 
practice  the  two  semi-qualifications  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Company  respec- 
tively, or  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  College 
of  Physicians  respectively,  cannot  find  a  set  of 
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conditions  common  even  to  his  two  co-qualifving 
corporations,  but  must  let  hi?  education  advance, 
as  it  best  can,  under  direction  of  two  unasso- 
ciated,  not  to  say,  conflicting  taskmasters.  The 
above  described  state  of  things  is  one  which  we 
regard  with  extreme  regret  and  disapprovaL 
We  do  not  question  the  right  of  each  corpora- 
tion to  fix  for  itself  any  special  conditions  under 
which  it  will  award  such  distinctive  higher 
titles  of  honour,  medical  or  surgical,  as  may  be 
in  its  gift ;  but  we  think  it  self-evident  that  such 
titles  ought  only  to  be  awardable  to  persons 
already  registered,  or  entitled  to  be  registered, 
in  resjDect  of  having  passed  a  minimum  exami- 
nation, common  to  all  departments  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  essential  to  any  im- 
portant system  of  medicpJ  education  that  the 
conditions  of  mere  (minimum)  admissibility  to  the 
medical  register,  both  as  regards  examination  it- 
self, and  as  regards  proofs  of  previous  study, 
should  not,  as  now,  be  different  at  difi'erent 
examining  boards,  and  be  in  a  great  degree 
variable  at  their  separate  option,  but  should  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  educational 
authority,  in  one  common  code  of  regulations.  To 
procure  this  simplicity  of  government  for  our 
profession  has  been  for  longer  than  living  memory, 
the  endeavourof  all  intelligent  medical  reformers, 
botli  primarily  in  order  to  a  better  conduct  of 
medical  education,  and  ulteriorly  for  the  better 
fulfilment  of  our  relations  to  the  public  :  to  pro- 
mote its  adoption  was  the  main  purpose  with 
which  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  with  its  expensive 
consultative  machiner}^,  was  advocated,  and  we 
think  that  our  medical  schools,  no  less  than  the 
general  public,  may  reasonably  complain  that,  10 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
old  chaos  of  rules  and  qualifications  is  still  con- 
tinuing as  before." 

4011.  Tiien  you  consider  that  some  tremen- 
dous alteration  is  required  at  present  in  the 
system  of  medical  schools  in  London  ? — Cer- 
tainly. The  medical  professors  are  not  paid  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  consequently  they  cannot 
devote  the  same  time  to  the  teaching  of  the 
students  as  is  done  in  Paris  and  in  Vienna. 

4012.  Arising  out  of  that,  I  should  like  just 
to  ask  this  :  You  said,  just  now,  that  you  would 
like  to  have  a  central  school,  and  that  certain 
wards,  one  or  two  wards  in  the  hospitals,  should 
be  set  aside  for  lecturers  to  take  their  classes  to  ; 
but  would,  setting  aside  one  or  two  wards  in 
each  hospital,  be  siifficient  for  the  large  number 
of  students  — Supposing  that  there  were  three 
or  four  conveniently  central  hospitals,  and  each 
of  these  had  a  certain  number  of  clinical  wards 
appropriated  to  the  professor  of  medicine  and 
the  professor  of  surgery,  each  would  take  his 
class  round  hi>*  own  wards.  The  classes  would 
be  divided  according  to  the  student's  year,  and 
thus  the  teaching  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
period  of  study.  At  present  all  are  taught 
alike. 

4013.  But  then,  do  not  you  think  that  by 
that  means  a  certain  number  of  cases  wdiich 
would  provide  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
would  be  excluded? — I  do  not  see  that  any  cases 
would  be  excluded  ;   they  would  be  admitted 
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into  the  hospital  if  it  were  needful;  and  those 
cases  could  always  be  chosen,  and  they  should, 
if  necessary  for  teaching,  be  chosen  by  the  pro- 
fessors. 'I'hey  would  have  the  pick  of  the  whole 
hospital;  and  they  would  feed  their  own  wards 
from  the  hos])ital,  as  in  Vienna.  In  Vienna 
they  have  a  hospital  of  4,000  beds,  and  the 
various  professors  choose,  not  simply  out  of  their 
own  wards,  but  out  of  the  entire  hospital  what- 
ever cases  are  necessary  for  teaching.  When  the 
professor  goes  into  his  ward  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  surrounded  by  his  class,  he  expects 
the  student  on  whom  he  calls  to  describe  the  case, 
and  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  The  professor  then 
delivers  a  short  address  on  the  subject.  And  so 
he  proceeds  throughout  the  ward.  These  exami- 
nations and  the  lectures  are  in  Latin.  The  whole 
examination  in  the  clinical  wards  is  conducted  in 
Latin. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

4014.  As  regards  the  system  of  lectures  which 
you  have  just  described,  is  there  not  this  diffi- 
culty :  The  student,  as  I  understand,  is  brought 
to  the  bedside,  and  he  is  taught  what  the  case  is, 
but  does  he  thereby  get  an  experience  of  the 
treatment  of  cases  ;  is  not  what  you  describe 
merely  diagnosis? — The  first  step  is  the  diagnosis; 
then  the  treatment  comes  after. 

4015.  That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to.  If 
I  iinderstand  your  system  correctly,  the  students 
are  taken  to  a  hospital  where  they  are  shown 
different  cases ;  but  how  can  they  see  what  the 
treatment  is,  and  how  can  they  watch  the  general 
effect  of  the  treatment? — They  go  there  day  by 
day. 

4016.  They  go  back  to  the  same  case,  do  they? 
—  Yes. 

4017.  The  class  which  is  taken  to  a  certain 
bedside  is  taken  back  to  that  bedside  as  long  as 
the  case  lasts,  I  understand  you  to  mean? — Cer- 
tainly, and  the  student  will  afterwards  follow 
the  case  wheirever  it  goes  :  he  will  follow  it  to 
the  post-mortem  room  if  the  patient  dies. 

4018.  And  you  think  that  that  system  provides 
for  his  setting  a  knowledge  of  diagnosis? — It  is 
the  most  admirable  system  that  can  be  adopted. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  in  London  with  the 
teaching  as  it  obtains  in  Vienna.  I  was  in 
Vienna  for  a  whole  year,  and  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  the  London  hospitals  at  all  to  com- 
pare with  the  teaching  in  Vienna. 

4019.  The  particular  question  which  I  asked 
you  Avas,  do  you  think  that  remark  equally  ap- 
2:)licable  on  that  special  point,  not  only  to  diagnosis 
but  also  to  treatment;  do  you  consider  that  that 
system  affords  the  student  equally  good  instruc- 
tion in  treatment  ? — Yes.  In  London  the  student 
has  no  part  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient  in  the 
hospital. 

4020.  But  he  watches  it  there  ? — So  he  does 
in  Vienna  every  morning ;  but  in  London  he 
comes  when  he  pleases.  In  Vienna  he  is  bound 
to  come  ;  in  London  he  is  not.  It  is  only  the 
dressers  and  house-surgeons  who  know  what  the 
treatment  of  the  patient  may  be  ;  and  they  do 
not  treat  the  case.  It  is  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
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or  assistant  physician  or  assistant  surgeon,  Avho 
orders. 

4021.  Ijut  do  they  not  watch  the  result  of  the 
treatment,  as  ordered  by  tlie  assistant  surgeon  ? 
— The  dressers  do,  and  the  students  do  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  used  to  be  the  term 
"  walking  the  hospitals."  That  term,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  died  out ;  the  students  then 
used  to  look  on,  and  they  saw  very  little  indeed  : 
scarcely  anything.  As  to  treatment,  they  knew 
absolutely  nothing ;  they  could  scarcely  see  the 
patient  ;  there  would  be  a  crowd  round  the 
patient,  but  as  for  being  asked  a  question,  or 
their  asking  the  professor  a  question,  such  a 
thing  was  almost  unheard  of. 

Chair  mo  n. 

4022.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  at 
Vienna  there  is  a  maximum  amount  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  diagnosis  and  as  to  treatment ;  as  much 
instruction  as  it  is  possible  to  give  is  given  by 
the  system  that  obtains  there '.'—Yes. 

4023.  Both  as  to  diagnosis  and  as  to  treat- 
ment ?— People  go  to  Vienna,  1  may  say,  to 
learn  diagnosis.  It  is  more  admirably  taught 
there  than  in  any  other  school  in  Europe  :  and  it 
is  so  admirable,  and  the  people  lay  themselves  out 
for  it  so  much,  that,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  that 
in  some  cases  ihey  almost  feel  themselves  disap- 
pointed if  tiiey  cannot  verify  their  diagnoses. 

4024.  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  the 
same  sort  here ? — Except  so  far  as  that;  but  in 
Vienna  the  professors  both  of  medicine  and 
surgery  have  immense  opportunities,  and  they 
exercise  them  fully,  because  they  devote  their 
■whole  day  to  it.  Such  men  as  Skoda,  who  was 
the  great  diagnostician  in  Vienna,  and  Rokitan- 
sky,  who  was  a  great  professoi'  of  European 
reputatipu,  of  pathological  anatomy,  never  saw  a 
patient.  The  whole  tiin^  was  devoted  to  the 
hospital  and  museum. 

Earl  Sficncer. 

4025.  A  private  patient,  you  mean  ? — ^He  never 
saw  a  private  patient;  and  similarly  with  a 
great  number  of  the  ])hysicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  hospital :  they  never  saw  a  private  patient- 
Even  Jiiger,  the  great  oculist  there,  gave  up 
almost  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  hospital. 

Clwinnun. 

4026.  Now,  are  these  gentlemen  paid  bv  the 
State  ? — -All  of  them  are  jiaid  by  the  State. 

4027.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  cost  of  such  a  system  as  that  with 
our  system  ? — It  is  very  much  smaller.  I  am 
afraid  to  say  exactly  what  the  proportion  is. 

4028.  In  regard  to  the  schools  attached  to  our 
general  hospitals,  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  the 
hospitals  had  to  pay  for  any  instruments  that  the 
schools  liked  to  order  ? — Not  that  the  schools, 
but  that  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  liked  to 
order. 

4029.  In  some  cases  does  not  that  expense 
come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school  ? — No, 
never. 

4030.  But  the  schools  have  a  very  large  in- 
come, have  they  not  ? — The  income  is  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  professors'  fees.    To  give  vou 
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an  instance,  one  of  the  best  lecturers  on 
])hysiology  in  London,  I  will  not  mention  his 
name,  received  18  guineas  a  year  for  his  lectures, 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  preparation  of 
them.  He  was  and  is  a  most  distinguished  man, 
and  he  received  18  guineas  a  year,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

4031.  And  then  at  the  same  time  any  work 
that  lie  did  in  that  hospital  was  probably  of  an 
honorary  nature  ? — Entirely  ;  he  never  received 
a  shilling  for  it, 

4032.  But  I  think  that  in  most  of  the  lK)spitals 
what  is  known  as  the  staff  is  unremunerated  ? — 
Entirely. 

4033.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
house  surgeons  or  physicians,  or  resident  medical 
officers,  as  they  are  generally  called  ? — It  is  not 
quite  so  ;  for  in  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St. 
Thomas's  the  assistant-surgeons  and  assistant- 
physicians  get  100  I.  a  year  each ;  but  the  surgeons 
get  the  dressers'  fees,  and  these  amount  perhaps 
to  300  /.  a  year  to  each  of  the  surgeons. 

4034.  How  are  the  di-essers'  fees  paid  ?  Are 
they  paid  to  the  surgeon  on  the  introduction  by 
the  surgeon  of  these  gentlemen  into  the  hospital, 
or  how  I — They  are  paid  to  the  treasurer.  They 
pay  30  /.  or  30  guineas. 

4035.  The  dressers  pay  that,  you  mean? — The 
dressers  pay  that  for  their  dressership  ;  then  most 
of  the  surgeons  take  some  lectureship.  At  the 
large  hospitals  it  may  be  worth  1,000/.  a-year;and 
generally  tliey  are  expected  to  take  some  part 
in  the  school. 

4036.  You  say  1,000/.  a-year?— Yes;  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  I  believe  the  surgical  lectureship 
is  Avorth  about  1,000  /.  a-year. 

4037.  And  that  is  paid  out  of  the  school  fees? 
— That  is  j)aid  out  of  the  school  fees. 

4038.  But  then  with  regard  lo  a  distinguished 
surgeon  avIio  is  high  up  in  his  profession,  the 
honorary  work  that  he  does  in  the  hospital  must 
be  done  at  a  great  sacrifice  ? — It  is  at  a  (jreat 
sacrince.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  very  long  time 
to  see  the  patients,  especially  the  out-patients, 
who  are  very  numerous  ;  and  of  course  all  that 
time  is  money,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  selt'Cted  for  the 
out-patients,  and  for  going  round  the  wards,  and 
for  operating  and  for  consultations.  For  four 
days  in  the  week  I  had  to  be  at  St.  George's 
perhaps  foi'  three  or  for  four  hours,  and  sometimes 
longer ;  and,  of  course,  that  was  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  private  practice ;  so  that  it  cost 
me  very  dear.  During  the  11  years  that  1  was 
at  St.  Greorge's  it  cost  me  about  2,000  /.  a-year 
to  belong  to  St.  (reorge's.  Then  at  St.  George's 
the  staff  was  too  small ;  there  were  four  surgeons, 
and  only  two  assistant  surgeons,  and  so  the  latter 
came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  work. 

4039.  You  mentioned  just  now,  in  your  open- 
ing statement,  that  you  thought  th-it  the  food 
and  nursing  in  our  hosj)itals  were  a  great,  deal 
too  luxurious  ? — The  food  of  the  hospitals,  yes. 

404U.  You  meant  of  the  patients  ? — Yes,  the 
hospital  patients :  I  think  they  are  too  luxuriously 
fed.  People  who  come  to  the  hospitals  have 
probably  never  seen  such  food.  If  oysters,  for 
instance,  are  thought  to  be  necessary,  they  are 
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ordered.  I  mean  to  say  if  a  rich  man  could  under 
the  circumstances  swallow  oysters,  therefore  it  is 
inferred  that  a  poor  man  wants  oysters.  1 1  is  not 
the  case  that  the  poor  man  would  need  the  oysters, 
but  he  gets  them. 

4041.  Are  these  oysters  or  these  luxuries 
orvlered  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary  ? — 
1  wf'uld  not  say  that  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  they  would  be  necessary  for  a  rich 
man.  It  depends  very  much  how  a  man  lives  as 
to  what  is  necessary  for  him  ;  a  man  may  live  on 
vegetable  food,  or  he  may  live  on  very  poor  food, 
and  though  he  is  not  so  well  nourished,  still  he 
does  his  labour  very  well.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a  labourer  who  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  meat  every  day,  but  |)erhaps  has  been 
accustomed  only  to  eat  meat  once  a  week,  and 
that  perhaps  salt  meat,  to  give  him  the  luxuries 
he  gets  in  a  hospital,  together  with  port  wine  and 
other  things  that  are  very  freely  given.  I  think 
they  are  very  freely  given,  a  great  deal  too  much 
so.  Jn  no  hospital  abroad  is  an\ thing  of  the  sort 
done.  The  dietary  is  of  the  simplest  kind  in  the 
Paris  and  Vienna  hospitals,  and  in  all  the  hospitals 
in  Italy  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  It  would 
not  be  adapted  quite,  I  would  say,  to  Englishmen, 
but  still  I  think  that  the  dietary  in  our  hospitals  is 
much  too  luxurious. 

4042.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  nurses,  can 
nurses  jiossibly  be  too  good  ? — They  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  too  good  ;  but  if  one  of  your  Lordships 
wanted  a  nurse,  the  same  kind  of  nurse  would 
be  supi»iitd  to  you  I  think  that  the  nurses 
need  not  be  of  suth  a  character,  perhaps.  Cer- 
tainly, if  ladies  chose  to  undertake  the  nursing  at 
thehospitals,  and  they  were  not  paid,  it  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  nurses  are  better 
educated  than  formerly  and  the  [lay  is  higher. 

4043.  Do  you  remember  what  a  nurse  used 
to  get  15  or  20  years  ago  r— No,  I  do  not 
remember  what  she  used  to  get,  but  she  would 
be  quite  a  different  person  from  what  she  is 
now. 

4044.  But  has  not  the  nursing  very  much 
improved  in  the  last  15  yea)'s  ? — The  manage- 
ment of  the  wards  is  improved,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  nursing  has  altered  at  all,  except 
that  the  dresses  of  the  nurses  are  much  neater; 
but  the  nursing,  as  I  remember  it  at  the 
London  Hospital  and  at  St.  George's,  and  at  the 
various  hospitals,  was  sim|'Iy  perfect. 

4045.  But  are  they  not  a  better  class  of  women 
than  they  used  to  be? — Perhaps  every  one  has 
improved,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
alteration  in  that  respect.  The  nurses  at  St. 
George's  Hos];ital,  in  the  accident  wards,  were 
said  to  be  able  to  set  a  man's  leg  as  well  as  the 
house-surgeon. 

4046.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  nurses 
you  have  seen  at  Vienna  and  Paris?- — There  is 
much  more  system  with  us;  no  doubt  in  London 
the  pjatients  are  better  tended,  but  I  do  not  say- 
that  they  are  not  adequately  and  sufficiently 
attended  to  both  in  Paris  and  Vienna :  I  think 
they  are.  They  have  men  in  the  men's  wards  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Paris.  Certainly  nuns  attend  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  hospital  servHuts  are  men. 
'J  he  fjarients  are  vei'y  well  cared  for  indeed  in 
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the  Paris  hospitals  and  in  the  Vienna  hospitals  : 
I  never  heard  a  complaint. 

4047.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  like 
to  see  the  out-patient  departments  closed  ?  — I 
think  the  out-patient  departments  are  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  hospitals  ;  but  they  are  very 
necessary  for  teaching. 

4048.  But  not  for  the  pubiic,  you  think? — 
Not  for  the  public;  people  come  there  who  do 
not  even  need  medicine  :  they  want  food  and 
baths,  but  they  do  not  need  medicine.  One  in  20 
requires  medical  care  probably,  and  the  rest  might 
be  dismissed  to  the  dispensaries  or  to  the  baths. 

4049.  Did  you  sign  the  petition  requesting  in- 
quiry into  the  medical  relief  in  London?  — No;  I 
do  not  think  so. 

4050.  Has  your  experience  in  the  hospitals 
led  you  to  believe  that  there  is  any  reticence 
on  the  part  of  men  connected  with  hospitals, 
any  unwillingness  to  come  forward  ? —  There 
is  no  doubt  a  certain  difficulty.  And  I 
suppose  those  who  are  attached  to  hospitals 
would  not  like  to  tell  you,  and  scarcely  would 
tell  you,  what  perhaps  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  known  to  your  Lordships;  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  for  them  to  say  anything 
more  than  is  absolutely  on  the  surface.  It  should 
not  be  ex|)ected  perhaps  from  any  who  aie 
attached  at  the  present  moment  to  hospitals  that 
they  would  tell  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  hospitals.  The  object,  it  appears 
to  me,  of  this  Committee  should  be  to  break  up 
the  schools:  unless  the  schools  are  broken  up  the 
hospitals  cannot  be  benefited.  The  hospitals  are 
extravagant  because  the  schools  are  attached. 
Removing  the  schools  means  throwing  out  of 
work  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  attached 
to  the  work,  iiecause  they  have  been  at  it  for  some 
years ;  but  they  starve  at  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  indeed  if  there  were  only  one  professor 
of  medicine  instead  of  eleven  in  London,  and  he 
were  elected  by  "  amcours,''  so  that  he  would  be 
a  man  who  could  lecture,  and  who  knowing  his 
subject,  could  interest  his  hearers.  That  would 
be  an  enormous  advantage  to  a  London  school. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  every 
other  professor  ;  instead  of  Imving  eleven  of  each 
to  have  one.  In  that  way  the  hospitals  would  be 
greatly  benefited  and  the  profession  too. 

4051.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  waste 
in  the  hospitals,  in  the  needless  continuance  of 
expensive  diets? — If  the  patients  are  fed  beyond 
what  IS  necessary,  of  course  the  bills  mount  up 
very  largely  when  that  diet  is  given  to  a  great 
number  ot  people. 

4052.  But  you  contend  that  they  are  fed  rather 
beyond  their  requirements  ?  —  They  are,  cer- 
tainly. 

4053.  I  presume  you  would  like  to  see  the 
out-patient  department  restricted  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  hospital  for  teaching  purposes  ? — I 
should  like  to  see  the  out-patient  department 
removed  from  the  hospital  entirely.  It  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  ;  it  is  only  necessary  for 
teaching ;  and  if  there  were  a  central  school 
there  would  be  no  out-patient  department  to  any 
hospital. 

4054.  But 
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4054.  But  what  would  you  do  in  the  case  of 
accidents? — They  would  be  taken  in  as  they  are 
now.  An  accident  wouhl  only  have  to  appear  at 
the  hospital  to  be  taken  immediately  into  a  ward. 

4055.  But  doing  away  with  the  out-patients 
as  regards  the  public  would  not  aHect  accidents 
at  all  ? — Certainly  not  ;  and  any  severe  case,  it 
does  not  matter  what,  applying  at  a  hospital 
would  immediately  be  put  into  a  bed. 

4056.  Now  do  you  think  people  take  advantage 
of  the  hospitals  by  getting  treatment  tliere  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  medical  treatment  ? — Yes, 
1  am  afraid  they  do  even  now.  Even  now  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see,  not  only  at  the  s|)ecial  hos- 
pitals (I  am  afraid  it  is  very  much  done  there), 
but  also  at  the  general  hospitals,  people  who  will 
even  assume  another  dress,  in  order  to  come  and 
get  advice,  and,  as  they  constantly  say,  to  get 
the  best  advice. 

4057.  And  then  also  as  regards  cases  that 
ought  to  go  to  the  Poor  L.iw  infirmary,  are  they 
taken  in  equally  with  anybody  else  who  applies 
to  a  general  hospital  ? — Only  severe  cases  are 
taken  in;  no  patient  applying  as  an  out-patient 
would  be  taken  into  a  hospital  unless  there  were 
something  extraordinary  in  his  case.  For  in- 
stance, one  sees  occasionally  a  severe  case  brought 
to  an  out-patient  room.  Of  course  that  case 
would  be  sent  immediately  into  the  hospital ;  and 
such  a  case  would  not  be  sent  away. 

4058.  When  you  were  at  St.  George's  was  the 
work  of  the  out-patient  department  left  to 
students  ? — Never ;  in  my  time  certainly  no 
student  ever  saw  an  out-patient. 

4059.  You  disagree,  then,  with  some  witnesses 
who  have  told  us  that  the  cases  are  treated  by 
the  students  ? — They  may  be  at  some  hospitals  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4060.  I  am  not  speaking  of  St.  George's  now, 
but  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  in  many  cases 
the  out-patients  are  treated  principally  by  stu- 
dents ;  would  you  disagree  with  that? — It  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  knowledge ;  I  hoard  it 
stated,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  allowed  by  the  authorities  of  any  hos- 
pital. At  St.  George's  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done,  and  at  the  London  Hospital,  when  I  was 
there,  no  student  ever  prescribed  for  a  patient ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  dresser  of  the  week  always  saw 
any  accident  in  the  receiving  room  as  it  is  called  ; 
but  any  serious  accidents  were  sent  on  into  the 
ward  so  that  the  surgeons  might  see  them.  Very 
few  cases  indeed  were  seen  only  by  the  dresser  of 
the  week.  Then  there  is  a  junior  and  a  senior 
dresser,  and  a  house  surgeon,  always  at  hand: 
and  the  house  surgeon  is  always  applied  to,  and 
he  is  a  qualified  man. 

Harl  Spencer. 

4061.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  might  get 
an  income  of  something  like  100,000  /.  a  year 
from  students  at  a  central  school  ? — I  believe  so. 

4062.  But  I  suppose  they  pav  now  something- 
like  that  to  the  separate  hospitals? — Tliey  do. 

4063.  And  you  agree  that  they  would  get 
much  better  instruction  if  they  went  to  a  central 
school? — They  would  get  much  better  instruc- 
tion because  they  would  have  the  care  of  pro- 
fessors who  would  devote  the  whole  of  their  time 
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to  the  students  ;  and  not  only  the  whole  of  their 
time  but  these  professors  would  have  assistant 
professors,  as  they  have  in  Paris  and  Vienna, 
there  to  direct  the  students,  and  to  have  classes 
of  students. 

4064.  There  may  be  a  great  difference  between 
Vienna  and  London,  but  do  you  think  that  in 
London  you  could  secure  the  services  of  the 
very  higliest  professinnal  men,  medical  and 
surgical,  for  teaching  in  schools  ?^ — There  is 
a  difference  between  practice  and  professional 
knowledge  as  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  schools.  One 
man  may  not  care  to  go  into  practice;  he  may 
not  care  to  wait  for  {)ractice,  but  his  forte  is 
teaching,  and  he  would  develop  that  faculty. 

4065.  True,  but  he  also  must  visit  the  patients 
in  the  hospitals  ;  you  would  not  have  your 
teacher  a  man  who  was  not  going  the  round  of 
the  liosi)itiiIs,  taking  cases  himself,  would  you? — 
He  would  have  his  own  clinical  ward,  an  l  would 
su[)ply  his  own  ward  from  the  hospitals,  and  he 
would  select  his  c-ises.  Suppose  a  professor  of 
surgery  had  in  a  central  hospital,  12  beds;  he 
would  select  out  of  the  whole  hospital  tlie  12 
patients  that  he  wished  to  fill  those  beds. 

4066.  You  would  have  to  pay  a  man  very 
highly  to  get  a  teacher  in  that  way,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  would  be  able  to  do  it ;  if 
you  had  100,000  /.  a  year  to  sup[)ort  the  school 
You  could  well  afford  to  give  such  a  m  .n  1,500  /. 
perhaps,  oi-  2,000  Z.  a  year. 

4067.  But  the  100,000  /.  now  goes,  I  suppose, 
to  maintain  the  schools  at  the  separate  hospitals? 
— That  is  true,  but  it  is  divided  amongst  so  many 
men  ;  instead  of  one  professor  there  are  1 1. 

4068.  And  you  think  you  would  get  superior 
teaching  to  that  you  now  get  by  the  nresent 
system  of  separate  hospitals  having  seperave 
schools  ? — The  teaching  as  at  present,  and  as  it 
has  been  for40  years  to  my  knowledge  in  Vienna, 
has  been  simply  admirable,  and  ther.'  is  no 
teaching  like  it  in  London.  The  lectures  are  all 
illustrated,  and  they  are  delivered  by  men  of 
European  fame,  and  it  is  charming  to  hear  these 
men. 

4069.  But  is  it  not  the  case  now  that  y^ung 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession 
or  the  surgical  profession  come  up  to  particular 
hospitals  on  purpose  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
lectures  of  iiistinguished  men  at  those  hospitals? 
— They  come  up  to  certain  hospitals  to  pass  through 
the  curriculum,  and  to  prepare  themselves  tor 
examination,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  are  at  those  hospitals. 

4070.  Do  they  not  come  on  purpose  to  be  under 
particular  men  very  often  ? — It  may  be  so,  that 
at  King's  College,  for  instance,  or  at  other 
hospitals,  they  wish  to  be  under,  at  all  events 
for  one  year,  a  particular  surgeon  or  physician  ; 
but  that  is  to  see  his  practice. 

4071.  But  they  come  up  to  get  his  teaching? 
— Yes  ;  but  the  teaching  is  utterly  different  in 
London  and  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  London  a 
man  goes  round  his  ward,  and  he  does  not  deliver 
a  lecture  at  all. 

4072.  Does  he  not  explain  a  case  before  the 
pupils? — Very  rarely  indeed. 

4073.  And  do  not  the  students  visit  a  par- 
ticular patient  day  after  day  to  see  how  the 
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treatment  goes  on  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not  ;  the 
dressers,  of  course,  must  set;  them  ;  but  each 
surgeon  lias  six  dressers  and  a  house  surgeon, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  treatment  is  restricted 
pretty  much  to  those  individuals.  As  for  the 
general  mass  of  students,  they  do  not  know 
much  what  is  going  on  ;  they  go  round  sometimes 
with  the  house  surgeon  ;  but  it  is  not  done  in 
the  same  methodical  manner  it  is  when  there  is  a 
professor  of  medicine,  who  has  his  clinical  ward: 
then  there  is  altogether  a  dilferent  arrangement. 

4074.  I  think  you  spoke  of  the  crowds  that 
there  used  to  be  sometimes  round  the  beds,  which 
prevented  the  students  hearing  what  the  doctor 
said  ? — Yes. 

4075.  Is  that  avoided  at  Vienna  ? — Yes,  there 
a  certain  number  of  men  only  go  round. 

4076.  Do  you  consider  that  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  would  be  important  for  students  in  a 
central  school  ? — I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
would  be  :  there  are  very  few  cases,  I  imagine, 
in  a  workhouse  infirmaiy  that  are  perhaps  worth 
seeing  by  medical  students. 

4077.  Is  it  not  important  for  them  to  learn 
the  ti-eatment  of  chronic  cases  ?■ — Yes,  it  is  im- 
portant  for  them  to  see  them,  but  they  see  them 
much  better  in  a  hospital.  In  every  hospital 
such  cases  are  seen. 

4078.  They  do  not  generally  keep  chronic 
cases  in  a  hospital,  do  they  ? — They  are  not  kept 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  but  they  may 
be  kept,  perhaps,  for  three  months. 

4079.  But  is  it  not  important  for  the  students 
to  see  some  cases  that  are  kept  a  length  of  time? 
— The  truth  is,  that  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  chronic  cases  at  all  tim,es  in  every  hosi)ital. 
It  is  important  that  the  pathological  condition 
should  be  exactly  known  ;  and  the  student  has  to 
learn  it.  Thus  he  verifies  on  the  post-mortem 
table  what  he  has  listened  to  and  seen  in  life.  This 
is  very  important,  and  it  is  what  they  do  so  well 
in  Vienna.  There  every  student  goes  down  with 
his  professor  when  there  is  a  death  to  verify  the 
diagnosis. 

4080.  But  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  rather  important  to  see  chronic  cases  while 
the  patients  Avere  in  life?— They  are  seen  in 
every  hospital.  Such  cases  are  kept  in,  perhaps, 
for  three  months,  and  if  the  physician  thinks  it 
rio'ht  he  can  keet)  them  in  for  three  mouths 
longer. 

4081.  But  they  very  rarely  do? — If  they  are 
interesting  cases,  such  as  diseases  of  the  heart, 
aneurism,  &c.,  they  are  often  kept  in  for  a  longer 
period. 

4082.  With  regard  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments, you  would  do  away  with  the  out-patient 
departments  altogether  ;  you  do  not  consider 
that  they  are  necessary  ? — They  are  not  neces- 
sary, except  for  teaching. 

4083.  Are  they  not  very  useful  sometimes  to 
poor  people  whose  ordinary  medical  attendant 
wishes  to  consult  a  skilled  man,  and  an  experi- 
enced man ;  in  fact,  as  consultative  places  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any  general  practitioner  sending 
a  patient  to  a  hospital  as  an  out-patient  for  the 
sake  of  consultation. 
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4084.  But  in  the  country  that  is  the  case 
surely  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4085.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  existed  in  London.  Now,  you  spoke  of 
one  distinguished  professor  who  only  received 
18  guineas  a  year  for  his  lectures,  but  then  you 
spoke  of  another  who  received  a  thousand  a  year? 
—  Yes;  the  one  was  a  professor  of  physiology  at 
a  moderately  small  school,  and  the  other  was  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  a  large  school. 

4086.  And  in  the  latter  case  he  receives  the 
higher  sum? — He  receives  the  higher  sum,  because 
he  has  a  larger  class. 

4087.  Now,  if  your  system  was  carried  out, 
would  you  alter  the  system  at  present  in  vogue 
at  the  hospitals  of  nearly  all  the  professional  men 
being  honorary,  or  would  you  leave  the  hospital 
system  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? — The  appomtments 
should  be  hoiiorary. 

4088.  You  would  not  alter  it?— No;  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  honorary  ;  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  medical  officers  would  care  to  be  paid,  but  the 
lecturers  ought  to  get  such  an  income  that  they 
need  not  look  to  general  practice;  but  might  be 
able  to  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  pro- 
fessorships. 

4089.  Have  yoit  ever  considered  vmder  what 
form  of  government  you  would  put  the  C3nti*al 
school,  if  you  had  your  Avay? — I  imagine  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  do  it  very  qiackly. 

4090.  An  Act  of  Parliament  rt'ould  be  re- 
quired, you  think? — Yes. 

4091.  Would  you  make  the  central  governmg 
body  nominate  lo  this  school,  or  how  would  you 
do  that? — You  mean,  how  Avould  the  professors 
be  appointed  ? 

4092.  I  mean  the  wi.ole  management  of  the 
school,  including  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
fessors ? — That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Any  number 
of  gentlemen  might  he  appointed  to  determine 
that :  some  professional,  perhaps,  some  civilians 
Avho  held  various  appointments  ;  and  these 
would  determine  in  " concours,^''  as  in  Paris,  who 
was  the  fittest  man,  and  give  him  the  chair. 

4093.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  responsi- 
bility ? — At  present  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
done:  no  examination  is  necessary:  a  man  is 
pitched  into  the  lecture  room,  and  he  lectures. 
No  qualification  is  necessary  except  his  examina- 
tion at  college,  so  that  it  is  not  known  if  he 
is  really  a  good  speaker,  or  if  he  has  digested  his 
subject  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  intertst  his 
pupils. 

4094.  Did  this  subject  of  a  central  school 
come  before  the  Royal  Counnission  that  was 
appointed,  I  think  in  1881,  under  Lord  Camper- 
down,  as  chairman? — No,  it  did  not. 

Earl  of  KiniherJey, 

4095.  I  think  I  understood  from  you  that 
your  scheme  would,  in  fact,  be  one  which  would 
require  that  the  professors  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Government —  Perhaps  by  commis- 
sioners nominated  by  the  Govercment. 

4096.  Out  of  what  fund  would  they  be  paid  : 
out  of  the  fees  of  medical  students  ;  I  sup230se 
the  whole  expenses  would  be  met  from  the  fees 
of  medical  students  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

4097.  At 
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4097.  At  Vienna  are  the  hospitals  supported 
by  public  funds  ? — by  the  State. 

4098.  Would  it  not  be  rather  difficult  to  com- 
bine your  central  school  with  voluntary  hospitals? 
— People  at  the  jjresent  time  do  not  support 
the  hospitals  for  the  bake  of  the  schools;  the 
hospitals  were  always  su])ported  before  there  were 
schools. 

4099.  What  I  meant  was,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  no  difhculty  in  compelling  the  hospitals 
to  give  the  facilities  required  to  this  government 
body  of  professors? — I  imagine  the  same  Act 
would  deal  with  the  hospitals  as  with  the  schools. 

4100.  But  could  an  Act  deal  with  voluntary 
hospitals  ? — I  imagine  there  could  not  be  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  the  Government  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  the  hospitals. 

4101.  But  surely  the  Government  could  not 
assume  responsibility  or  assume  control  over 
hospitals  entirely  sujjported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions without  the  consent  of  the  subscribers  ? 
— Almost  all  the  hospitals  have  a  very  consider- 
able fund. 

4102.  Of  course  I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
are  certain  hospitals,  such  as  St.  Bartholomew's, 
which  are  practically  supported  entirely  out  of 
endowment? — Quite  so. 

4103.  But  there  are  also,  out  of  the  11 
hospitals,  a  considerable  number,  the  larger 
number,  whose  endowment  is  very  small  indeed ; 
and  the  principal  funds  which  they  enjoy  are 
from  voluntary  contributions.  The  question  I 
asked  was,  Avhether  you  thought  it  would  be 
possible,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  require  these 
hospitals,  which  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  much  the  greater  part  of  their 
expenditure,  to  submit  themselves  to  regulations 
imposed  by  a  body  appointed  by  Government? 
— If,  byAct  of  Parliament,  the  certificates  were 
only  to  be  granted  by  the  central  school,  the 
hospitals  would  be  only  too  willing  to  receive 
students  ;  otherwise  the  students  would  be  cut 
off  from  the  hospitals,  and  the  surgeons  would 
not  get  their  dressers. 

4104.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  a  very 
small  number  of  beds  would  be  used  by  the 
professors  in  the  hospitals  ? — The  beds  that  the 
professors  would  have  would  be  perhap.^  12  in 
each  hos])ital. 

4105.  So  that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  hos- 
pitals would  lose  the  dressers  they  now  have, 
would  they  not  ? — No,  they  need  not  lose  the 
dressers  ;  the  students  would  follow  the  profes- 
sors in  their  own  wards,  and  they  would  become 
dressers  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 

4106.  Is  the  result  in  Vienna  that  the  medical 
profession  there  is  very  superior  to  the  profession 
here  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

4107.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  that  they 
have  over  us  in  Vienna? — By  separating  the 
schools  the  hospitals  would  be  enriched.  Also  the 
professors  would  devote  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  students,  and  to  the  preparation  of  their 
lectures,  so  that  they  might  be  as  distinguished 
as  in  Paris,  where  such  men  as  Orfila  and 
Dumas,  Marjolin  and  Trousseau  used  to  be. 
These  men  were  of  European  fame,  but  tliey  were 
not  known  on  account  of  their  hospital  work  but 
their  lectures,  for  they  and  their  eminent  colleagues 
were  all  appointed  by  "  concoiirs.''^    Their  names 
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are  in  every  medical  man's  mouth.  Whereas  in 
London  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  student  to 
name  a  professor  not  of  his  own  school. 

4108.  I  su[)|)Ose  tlie  whole  object  of  the  educa- 
tion of  medical  students  is  to  produce  good 
medical  men,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  have 
answered  niy  question,  which  was  whether  this 
system  that  you  think  so  superior  at  Vienna, 
has  better  results  than  the  system  here,  by 
making  the  medical  profession  there  more 
scientific  and  one  of  greater  ability  ? — It  is  most 
scientific  in  Vienna. 

4109.  But  is  it  better  than  it  is  here.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  answer  me  this  question  : 
Is  it  the  result  of  this  education  in  Vienna,  that 
you  say  is  very  superior  to  the  education  given 
here,  that  the  medical  men  in  Vienna  or  those 
who  were  educated  in  Vienna  are  superior  in 
knowledge  and  skill  to  those  educated  under  our 
system? — May  I  answer  that  in  this  way. 
Take  a  man  such  as  tSkoda.  AVe  have  no  such 
teacher  in  England  for  diagnosis  of  chest  affec- 
tions ;  neither  have  we  such  a  man  as  Rokitansky, 
who  was  lecturer  on  morbid  anatomy.  There  is 
no  such  man  as  a  lecturer  in  England. 

4110.  Those  are  lecturers;  but  I  am  asking  the 
results  as  regards  practice  ? — The  result  is  that 
they  have  great  advantages,  advantages  which 
students  in  this  country  do  not  obtain;  and  these 
attract  greatly  students  from  all  countries. 

4111.  But  still  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying, 
though  I  daresay  all  that  is  very  interesting, 
that  it  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  My 
question  is  simply  this  :  What  are  the  results 
of  the  system.  Is  the  result  of  the  system 
that  the  practising  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
Vienna,  or  who  have  been  educated  in  Vienna, 
are  superior  in  knowledge  and  skill  to  those 
educated  in  England,  or  are  they  not? — It  is 
a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer. 

4112.  But  on  that  turns  the  whole  matter; 
how  can  we  judge  of  such  a  system  except  by 
its  results? — But  if  the  lecturers  are  so  superior 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in 
London,  surely  the  result  ought  also  to  be 
better  ;  and  if  it  is  not  better,  it  is  the  fixult  of 
the  men  themselves  and  not  of  the  professors. 

4113.  That  is,  is  it  not,  merely  an  a  priori 
argument,  that  the  thing  ought  to  be ;  but 
I  want  to  know  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but 
what  it  is.  But  I  will  put  it  in  this  way, 
whether  in  your  opinion  the  men  when  they 
leave  the  schools  there  are  better  qualified  than 
the  men  leaving  the  schools  here  ? — The  men, 
for  the  most  part,  as  they  leave  the  Vienna 
schools,  ai'e  very  highly  qualified. 

4114.  And  are  they  better  qualified  than  they 
would  be  if  educated  in  London? — They  are  not 
better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  those  who  go  in 
for  the  higher  examinations  in  London,  but  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  men  who  pass  out 
of  the  London  schools  they  are,  in  Vienna,  far 
better  educated  than  in  London.  But  there  are 
two  classes  in  London,  one  going  in  for  the 
ordinary  examination;  and  the  other  for  the  higher 
examinations. 

4115.  On  another  point  I  intended  to  ask  you 
a  question.  You  said  just  now  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  central  school  would  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  hospitals  ;  how  would  that  be  ? 
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— The  hospitals  at  present  are  impoverished  by 
the  schools,  and  by  moving  the  schools  away  from 
the  hospitals,  necessarily  you  w^ould  increase  the 
resources  of  the  hospitals. 

4116.  But  how  are  they  impoverished;  be- 
cause if  I  understand  rightly  the  system  of 
management,  the  fees  of  the  medical  students 
pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  students  in 
the  hospitals  ;  or  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  but  every- 
thing is  on  a  more  extravao-ant  scale  on  account 
of  the  ])vesence  of  the  students  ;  the  hosj)itals  are 
not  conducted  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  they 
were  formerly,  and  as  they  would  be  again  if 
there  were  no  schools  ;  the  schools  make  a  great 
diiference. 

4117.  You  think  that  the  presence  of  the 
students  necessarily  brings  with  it  a  great  deal 
of  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
i  ncurred  ? — Absolutely. 

Lord  Lamington. 
41  li*^.  With  regard  to  the  changes  which  you 
recommend,  do  tliev  exist  in  any  instance  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  ? — There 
is  something  of  the  same  sort  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Glasgow. 

4119.  It  is  at  Edinburgh  where  the  schools 
are  very  excellent,  amongst  the  best  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

4120.  And  in  Edinburgh  the  out-patient  de- 
partment does  not  exist,  except  for  casual  cases? 
— That  is  eo.  . 

4121.  And  therefore  the  system  which  you 
recommend  is  more  or  less  carried  out  there  ? — 
Yes. 

4122.  And  with  great  advantage? — \¥ith  great 
advantage  ;  and  also  at  Glasgow. 

Lord  Clifford  o  f  Chudleigh. 
4123   At  what  period  of  their  course  do  the 
students  go  into  the  London  hospitals? — At  the 
end  of  his  second  year. 

4124.  And  did  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
sa}  that  the  course  of  lectures  is  the  same  for 
the  students  of  each  year? — It  is  exactly  the 
same:  the  same  thing  is  gone  through  year  by 
year. 

4125.  What  then  is  the  object  of  studying  for 
two  or  three  years,  always  going  over  tiie  same 
ground? — That  is  what  the  students  feel;  that 
it  is  time  lost ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  econo- 
mised as  it  might  be. 

Lord  Monhsioell. 

4126.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
students  going  through  a  course  of  four  years 
have  the  same  lectures  four  times  over  ? — The 
first  and  second  year's  men  do  not  attend  the  sur- 
gical lectures  or  the  medical  lectures  ;  but  they 
attend  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  lec- 
tures :  but  when  they  begin  to  attend  a  certain 
set  ol  lectures  the}'  hear  the  same  subject  lectured 
on  over  and  over  again. 

4127.  In  fact  they  are  the  same  lectures,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  if  the  same  man  goes  on  ? 
—I  think  Sir  William  Lawrence  told  me  he  had 
lectured  ibr  30  years,  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
had  never  had  occasion  to  alter  one  word  of  his 
lectures  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

4128.  Then  many  of  these  students  would  hear 
the  same  lecture  three  times  over  ^ — It  is  usual 
to  hear  it  twice  during  two  year 
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4129.  And  I  suppose,  in  the  fifth  year  that  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  it  would 
be  something  quite  different  ? — Yes ;  that  is  more 
especially  intended  for  hospital  work,  and  prac- 
tical work  in  the  hospital. 

4130.  You  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  too 
many  novelties  ;  what  check  is  desirable  for  that? 
— If  the  schools  were  not  attached  to  the  hospi- 
tals these  novelties  would  not  be  required. 

4131.  That  is  the  only  check  necessary,  you 
think? — If  theie  were  no  schools  these  things 
would  not  be  ordered.  The  examiners  are,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  surgeons  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  when  the  student  comes  before  the 
examiner  it  is  expected  that  lie  shall  know  of  any 
new  thing  that  he  may  have  introduced. 

4132.  You  say  that  in  the  hospitals  in  Vienna 
the  food  is  not  of  such  a  high  class  as  it  is  in 
London  ;  do  you  know  what  the  percentage  of 
cures  is  in  the  Vienna  hospitals  and  in  the 
London  ones  ?  —I  could  not  give  it  you  ;  but  in 
London  it  is  certainly  higher. 

4133.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  more  generous 
diet  may  have  something  to  do  with  that? — 
Perhaps  it  may.  Also  in  Vienna  people  come 
in  in  a  very  sad  state,  very  often  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  so  that  they  die  very  soon;  and  also 
they  come  in  with  very  serious  maladies ;  more  so 
even  than  in  London. 

4134.  Then  1  understand  that  you  are  rather 
in  doubt  what  one  should  attribute  the  greater 
percentage  of  cures  in  London  to,  whether  to 
the  condition  of  the  patients  and  the  class  of  the 
patients,  or  to  the  more  generous  diet  ? — No 
doubt  the  more  generous  diet  has  something  lo 
do  with  it. 

4135.  We  bad  it  in  evidence  the  other  day 
from  Mr.  Corbyn,  that  in  his  opinion  cases 
should  go  generally  speaking  through  infirmaries 
to  the  hospitals,  or  that  if  they  did  nol  go  through 
infirmaries  at  all  events  they  should  go  to  them 
by  the  recommendation  of  some  doctor  ;  do  you 
think  that  would  be  possible  ? — No  indeed,  1  do 
not  think  that ;  I  think  it  much  better  that  an 
accident  should  come  at  once  to  a  hospital. 

4136.  But  he  excepted  accidents  from  that 
statement;  as  a  general  rule  he  thought  the 
cases  should  come  through  an  infirmary  to  the 
hospital  ? — The  sooner  a  man  is  put  under  a 
good  physician  the  sooner  he  will  get  well.  I 
should  send  a  person  to  a  hospital  inyself  rather 
than  to  an  infirmary. 

4137.  Would  he  not  get  well  as  soon  in  an 
infirmary  as  in  a  hospital  — Trivial  cases  may  be 
sent  to  the  infirmary,  but  serious  cases  should  be 
sent  to  the  hospital- 

4138.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  practice  of 
sending  patients  first  of  all  to  infirmaries,  sup- 
posing it  to  take  place,  would  check  fairly 
well-off  people  from  taking  advantage  of  hospital 
treatment ;  might  it  not  have  that  effect.  I  sup- 
pose a  person  fairly  well-off  would  not  care  to 
go  to  an  infirmary  in  the  first  case;  he  would 
probably  go  to  his  own  doctor  rather  than  do 
that? — Perhaps  ;  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  If  a  case  can  be  passed  on  from 
an  infirmary  to  a  hospital,  and  they  could  go  up 
simj)ly  to  be  passed  on  to  the  hos])itaI,  they 
might  then  be  willing  to  go  to  the  infirmary. 

4139.  They  would  not  be  passed  on  on  their 

own 
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own  application  only  ? — I  do  not  see  according 
to  wliat  rule  or  why  the  person  would  be  passed 
on.  If  it  was  a  severe  case  the  infirmary  doctor 
would  like  to  treat  it,  and  would  probably  treat 
it,  and  if  it  was  a  simple  case  he  would  treat  it. 
I  think  that  it  might  be  the  right  way,  perhaps, 
to  allow  the  hospitals  to  send  out-patients  first 
to  infirmaries.  Perhaps  all  out-patients  outiht 
first  to  go  to  infirmaries,  but  I  would  not  have 
such  cases  as  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  sent 
to  the  infirmaries. 

4140.  In  point  of  fact  you  think  that  the 
doctors  at  infirmaries  would  keep  cases  that  you 
would  say  were  better  suited  for  the  hospitals? — 
I  think  so. 

Earl  of  Arrun. 

4141.  I  think  you  said  that  the  lectures  at  the 
Vienna  schools  ai-e  far  superior  to  anything  we 
have  in  this  country  ? — The  lecturers  there  give 
their  whole  time  to  it ;  they  are  very  learned 
men  in  their  profession,  and  they  have  no  cares 
of  private  practice,  and  it  would  be  odd  enough 
if  they  did  not  lecture  much  better  than  a  man 
who  only  gives  his  lecture,  perhaps,  twice  a 
week  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  throws  it 
aside  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.  In  Vienna 
a  man's  whole  time  is  given  up  to  the  lecture  ; 
he  is  ])reparing  it;  he  is  following  it  in  the  ward; 
he  is  following  it  in  the  post-mortem  room  ;  the 
whole  day  is  given  up  in  fact  to  his  lecture,  and 
he  seldom  leaves  the  premises  :  most  of  them  live 
on  the  premises. 

4142.  Then  these  lectures  that  are  delivered 
by  these  very  superior  men,  I  supjwse,  are  pub- 
lished in  medical  journals  belonging  to  other 
countries  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  1  never  saw  them. 

4143.  Because  I  believe  that  the  information 
gained  in  one  country  is  now  very  quickly  dis- 
seminated by  medical  journals  in  all  countries? 
— They  all  publish  books,  and  of  course  their 
ideas  are  known  throughout  the  world  ;  but  the 
lectures  themselves  are  not  ])ublished,  and  they 
could  not  publish  them  as  they  have  spoken 
them,  because  they  illustrate  them  largely  by 
living  cases,  and  they  illustrate  them  again  in 
the  post-mortem  room.  In  Vienna  they  think 
much  abiiut  the  after-result  in  the  post-mortem 
room  :  Vienna  is  the  great  school  for  morbid 
anatomy. 

4144.  But  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  assist- 
ance of  these  very  superior  men  at  Vienna  is  of 
use  beyond  that  particular  school ;  whether  it  is 
of  assistance  to  the  medical  schools  of  other 
countries? — It  is,  of  course,  because  they  are 
ail  learned  men,  and  in  their  writings  they  give 
the  result  of  their  learning  and  their  teaching  ; 
but  their  lectures  are  not  j^ublished,  nor  could 
they  be  published  adequately. 

Lord  Zouchc  af  Hart/ny  ivorth, 

4145.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  these  lec- 
tures in  Vienna  and  in  Paris  were  appointed  by 
"  concoars  "  ? — Yes. 

4146.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  exactly  ? — 
Each  one  has  a  subject  given,  and  he  declaims 
before  a  large  audience,  and  the  one  who  does 
it  best  gets  the  chair. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 
1147.  A  competitive  examination,  in  fact? — 
A  competitive  examination. 
(69.) 
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4148.  Then,  who  are  the  audience,  and  do  they 
all  have  votes? — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done 
exactly.  A  certain  number  of  commissioners 
are  appointed  to  examine,  and  they  appoint  the 
lecturers ;  but  how  the  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed I  do  not  know  :  they  are  not  exclusively 
from  the  schools. 

4149.  You  would  not,  as  I  understand  you, 
propose  that  this  new  central  school  should  give 
diplomas  ? — The  central  school  would  prepare 
the  students  for  the  examinations. 

4150.  You  would  still  have  the  diplomas  given 
and  the  examinations  held  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — Yes ;  these  schools 
are  merely  preparatory  for  the  examinations  of 
the  colleges ;  and  the  central  school  would  take 
the  place  of  the  1 1  existing  schools,  and  instead 
of  having  a  small  class  of  say  20  students,  the 
class  would  consist  of  perhaps  800,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  a  man  to 
lecture,  and  he  would  have  a  fine  hall  to  lecture 
in,  and  it  would  be  worth  doing.  Such  is  the 
case  in  Paris  ;  tliere  a  man  lectures  perhaps  to 
600  or  800  students. 

4151.  Then  under  this  new  scheme  would  not 
the  student  have  to  pay  two  sets  of  fees,  one  to 
the  central  school,  and  one  to  the  particular 
hospital  to  which  he  was  attached? — Not  any 
more  than  at  present.  The  same  thing  is  done 
now  :  a  pupil  pays  in  fees,  according  to  the 
school,  100  guineas  to  125  guineas,  and  then  he 
pays  for  his  dressership  at  the  hospital  quite  dis- 
tinct from  his  payment  to  the  schools. 

4152.  So  that  the  fees  would  be  about  the 
same  under  the  proposed  plan,  you  think  ? — Just 
the  same ;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  :  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  entirely. 

Lord  TJiriiKj. 

4153.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
theoretical  education  of  the  student,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  practical  education,  is  con- 
ducted much  better  abroad,  in  Vienna,  in 
particular,  than  in  England  ? — Yes. 

4154.  Which,  then,  do  you  consider  most 
material,  his  theoretical  education  or  his  practical 
education  ? — Both  are  important. 

4155.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  to  comj)are  the 
two  ;  how  is  the  practical  education  obtained  in 
England  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  I  do  not  quite 
follow  it  out? — The  student  becomes  a  dresser, 
and  afterwards,  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  becomes 
house  surgeon. 

4156.  Now  I  want  you  to  pause  a  moment ;  dc 
all  students  who  pass  as  qualified  surgeons  be- 
come dressers  or  house  surgeons  ? — All  ought  to 
become  dressers. 

4157.  But  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — They 
do  not. 

4158.  Do  I  understand  that  in  England  at 
the  present  moment  a  man  may  become  a  quali- 
fied surgeon  without  first  being  a  ilresser  ? — Yes. 

4159.  Therefore  he  becomes  a  qualified  sur- 
geon without  having  any  practical  knowledge  of 
surgery  ? — It  may  be  so. 

4160.  Is  it  often  so? — Less  often  than  it  used 
to  be.  It  was  very  common  indeed  at  the  time 
when  I  vvas  a  student :  it  was  quite  the  exception 
then  to  be  a  dresser. 

4161.  I  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  a  practical 
L  L  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  surgery  or  medicine,  like  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  law,  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice  ? — Yes  ;  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. 

4162.  Then  your  young  surgeon  or  young 
physician,  when  he  goes  out  into  tlie  world,  is 
really  and  truly  driven  to  experiment  for  him- 
self ? — Yes,  he  does  not  know  much. 

4163.  Now  with  respect  to  operations,  when 
practically  is  the  English  doctor  taught  ojiera- 
tions  ;  when  does  he  begin  ? — When  he  has  his 
first  patient,  and  the  knife  is  put  into  his  hands. 

4164.  Supposing  I  were  a  young  doctor  at  a 
hospital,  when  first  am  1  allowed  to  cut  off  a 
man's  leg  ? — When  you  get  your  diploma  you 
may  do  it. 

4165.  When  I  am  qualified  I  may  cut  oft'  his 
leg  whenever  I  choose  ? — Yes. 

4166.  Supposing  I  am  a  hospital  surgeon,  I  do 
it  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

4167.  But  supi)ose  I  have  never  been  a  dresser; 
suppose  I  have  never  been  anything,  when  I  get 
my  diploma  and  go  out  into  the  world  I  may 
legally  cut  off  anybody's  leg  as  I  choose? — Yes, 
having  your  diploma. 

4168.  Then  to  go  back  to  the  comparison  as  to 
practical  knowledge,  are  the  doctors  in  Vienna 
practically  taught  any  better  than  the  English 
doctors  ? — I  have  already  answered  that  question 
somewhat  by  sayinL'  that  for  the  higher  qualifi- 
cations in  England  the  men  are  better  qualified 
than  in  Vienna ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  Viennese 
students  are  better  qualified  than  the  English. 

4169.  By  "  higher  qualification,"  what  do  you 
mean  ;  1  thought  you  meant  a  higher  qualifica- 
tion in  learning  ;  I  think,  myself,  that  the  higher 
qualification  of  a  doctor  consists  in  his  being  the 
man  who  can  cut  oft'  my  leg  best;  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  it  ? — You  are  speaking  of  surgeons 
now  ? 

4170.  The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession  I — It  does  ;  but 
when  a  man  uoes  in  for  the  fellowship  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  then  his  education  is  much  ex- 
tended ;  it  is  extended  to  the  age  of  25  years ;  he 
cannot  ffo  in  for  the  examination  until  he  is  25 
years  of  age,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  he  is  supposed  to  be  devoting  himself  to 
learning. 

4171.  I  want  to  get  at  this,  because  I  never 
can  understand  it.  Of  course  I  may  be  a  most 
learned  man  in  all  the  law  books  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  yet  I  may  be  as  bad  an  advocate  as 
ever  stepped  into  a  court,  because  I  have  no 
practice  ;  I  Avant  to  know,  supposing  a  man  is 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  you  say 
is  the  highest  diploma,  does  it  involve  anything 
more  than  the  fact  that  he  knows  surgery  as  a 
science  in  books? — He  has  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  an  operator  at  the  college. 

4172.  He  must  show  that  he  can  practically 
operate  ? — Yes,  at  the  college,  for  the  fellow- 
ship, but  not  for  the  membership. 

4173.  For  the  fellowship  he  satisfies  some- 
body, some  competent  person,  that  he  is  expert 
in  the  actual  practical  science  of  surgery  ? — 
Certainly,  that  is  actually  necessary  for  the  fel- 
lowship ;  but  there  are  very  few  fellows  of  the 
college  in  comparison  with  the  great  number  of 
members. 
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4174.  Then  that  fellowship  is  the  only  certifi- 
cate, so  to  speak,  tliat  is  known,  and  that  actuallv 
proves  that  a  man  is  practically  acquainted  with 
his  profession ;  I  lay  an  emphasis  on  "  practi- 
cally "  — It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  because  a 
man  is  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
therefore  he  should  be  practically  acquainted 
with  his  profession,  except  that  he  must  have 
been  a  house  surgeon,  and  that  he  must  be  able 
to  do  operations  on  the  dead  body  ;  but  he  may 
never  have  touched  a  living  subject. 

4175.  Then  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  that  was  the 
very  question  which  I  wanted  to  ask  you ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  must  have  cut  off'  living  people's  legs? 
—  No,  not  at  all. 

4176.  Then  there  is  not  in  England  any  test, 
except  the  te.st  of  the  public  employing  the  man, 
which  is  a  very  good  one,  whether  a  man  is  a 
practically  good  physician  or  surgeon,  or  not  ? — 
— There  is  no  real  test.  1 1  becomes  known  when 
he  is  attached  to  a  hospital  whether  he  can 
operate  or  not.  A  great  number  of  men  do  not 
like  operating,  and  they  siiirk  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  they  do  not  care  about  it,  and  they  are  not 
skilled  operators.  A  great  number  of  men 
attached  to  hospitals  a:  e  not  skilled  operators  ; 
they  can  do  an  operation,  but  they  do  not  do  it 
in  that  skilful  manner  in  which  you  would  expect 
to  see  some  great  and  renowned  operator  per- 
form it. 

4177.  riien  coming  back  to  your  point,  \ 
understand  you  to  say  that  having  a  central 
school  of  medicine  (I  think  it  is  immaterial  how 
it  is  managed,  for  this  purpose),  would  certainly 
secure  theoretical  learning  ? — Certainly. 

4178.  And  that  the  practical  skill  might  be 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  before  ? — 
Except  that  the  men  would  be  taken  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  and  they  would  see  the  whole 
treatment,  and  it  would  be  explained  to  them.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  operating  theatre;  everything 
would  he  explained  to  them.  Nothing  is  really 
expiained  at  present ;  there  is  a  little  lecture 
given  when  an  operation  is  done,  but  it  is  not 
explained  in  such  a  way  that  the  students  under- 
stand it. 

4179.  Then  I  want  to  go  back  to  a  question 
which  Lord  Kimberley  asked  you ;  that  may  be 
so.  Supposing  you  had  anything  like  Govern- 
ment interference,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
entii'ely  destroy  the  voluntary  contributions ;  but 
be  that  so  or  be  it  not,  how  uould  you  possibly 
get  an  arrangement  whereby  these  gentlemen 
should  go  to  all  the  hospitals  ? — Every  professor 
of  medicine  and  surgery  would  have  his  own 
ward  in  a  hospital. 

4180.  How  would  he  have  it? — By  Act  of 
Parliament. 

4181.  Assumiug  there  to  be  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  moment,  do  you  think  it  could  be 
done  by  arrangement? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 
Supposing  the  certificates  only  of  the  central 
school  are  admitted  for  examination,  then  you 
must  have  clinical  wards  in  the  various  hosj^itals. 

4182.  Now,  I  Avant  to  put  this  to  you;  let  us 
put  the  Act  of  Parliament  out  of  our  heads  for 
a  moment ;  I  will  assume  that  we  could  create 
a  university  or  a  college  in  which  all  the  medical 
students  should  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of 

theoretical 
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Lord  Thring — continued. 

theoretical  teaching  ;  I  will  assume  that  to  be 
done  without  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  will 
assume  that  it  is  properly  arranged,  then  I  will 
assume  that  we  had  the  same  number  of  hospitals 
that  we  have  now,  that  or  more  ;  would  it  be 
possible,  do  you  think,  by  arrangement  to  give 
proper  clinical  teaching  to  the  >tudeats  at  those 
hospitals  ? — Certainly. 

4183.  And  how  would  you  propose  that  that 
should  be  done? — It  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, ag  part  of  the  scheme,  tliat  there  should 
be  clinif  al  wards  for  the  students  to  be  taken  to. 

4184.  Would  the  hospitals  resist  that  ? — No; 
the  hospitals  could  not  possibly  resist  that.  The 
work  of  the  hos2:)ital  must  be  carried  on  more  or 
less  by  students. 

4185.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at :  sup- 
posing 1  could  create  my  voluntary  college,  and 
have  all  the  advantage  of  the  lectures,  you  state 
that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  obligatory  on 
the  hospitals  to  have  the  students,  because  they 

could   not    get  dressers  without  them  ?-  That 

is  so. 

4186.  Then  I  will  put  the  general  tpiestion  to 
you  ;  may  we  not  have  all  that  you  want  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
you  could  compel,  perhaps,  such  hospitals  as 
Guy's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  St.  Bartholomew's. 

4187.  Why  should  they  not  follow  suit  in  the 
same  way  ;  how  would  they  get  their  officers  .-^ — 
I  think  your  Lordships  have  that  power:  any 
recommendation  of  yours  in  that  direction  would, 
I  should  think,  be  adopted. 

4188.  If  we  had  this  school,  you  think  on  the 
whole,  Avith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or 
two  very  large  hospitals,  such  as  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, the  hospitals  in  general  would  provide 
the  clinical  teaching  for  the  students  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  certainly. 

Chairman. 

4189.  You  are  consulting  surgeon  are  you 
not  to  the  Orthopcedic  Hospital?- — Yes. 

4190.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  that  is  done 
in  the  Orthopcedic  Hospital  could  l.eas  well  done 
in  the  general  hospitals? — No,  it  cannot  be  done 
in  general  hospitals.  They  have  such  wards  in 
St.  George's,  and  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
do  the  work.  I  had  to  do  all  the  work 
myself:  my  house  surgeon  was  never  appointed 
for  more  than  three  months,  and  he  could 
not  in  that  time  learn  his  work ;  it  takes  a 
long  lime  to  learn  the  work  of  a  special  hospital, 
whether  of  an  eye  hospital  or  of  an  orthopcedic 
hospital  or  any  other.  Now  at  the  Orthopojdic 
Hospital  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  London,  who 
is  house  sui'geon  ;  he  has  been  house  surgeon  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  he  is  a  highly 
qualified  man,  and  he  looks  after  our  cases  for  us 
at  the  hospital ;  but  a  student  has  not  the  know- 
ledge and  could  not  doit.  And  then  it  requires  even 
in  the  case  of  a  well -qualified  man  that  you  should 
show  him  ])oints  for  a  long  time  to  make  him  up 
to  his  work ;  and  in  an  ophthalmic  hospital  it 
takes  even  a  longer  time  than  in  other  special 
hospitals  :  it  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  the  exact 
course  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 

4191.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Ilosi)ital  and  of  the  Eye  Hospital  as  special 
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hospitals ;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital  as  a  sj)ecial  hospital,  or  could  that 
disease  be  as  well  treated  in  a  general  hos- 
pital?— The  Cancer  Hospital,  I  take  it,  is  more 
of  an  infirmary  or  an  incurable  hospit;d,  and  it 
ought  to  go  under  the  class  of  incurable  hos- 
pitals :  a  certain  number  of  such  cases  ought 
to  go  to  a  general  hospital,  and  others  to  an  in- 
curable hospital.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
the  Cancer  Ho.spital.  I  do  not  myself  know  much 
about  tlie  Cancer  Hospital ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  these  complaints  might  very  well  be 
treated  in  general  hospitals  if  there  were  certain 
knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  I  need 
not  say  that  those  who  are  attached  to  special 
hospitals  have  a  great  advantage  in  knowing  that 
one  subject  exceedingly  well,  and  much  better  than 
jjeople  cfin  know  it  in  a  general  hosj^it.al ;  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  in  a  general  hospital  (it 
cannot  be  done  according  to  the  j^reseut  system) 
to  devote  so  long  a  time  to  the  work  under  the 
special  surgeons  as  to  make  students  really  of 
use. 

4192.  All  of  these  great  general  hospitals  have 
various  departments,  for  the  eyes,  the  feet,  and 
so  on  ? — They  have. 

4193.  And  they  have  a  man  generally  in  charge 
of  those  departments  sufficiently  skilled  to  work 
them  ? — Quite  so.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the 
assistants  they  get,  and  also  of  the  wards, 
whether  they  are  proper  for  treatment,  espe- 
cially for  ophthalmic  cases :  it  is  necessary  to 
have  special  arrangements  for  oj^hthalniic  cases 
in  the  general  hospitals.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  having  an  ophthalmic  hospital  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  hospitals.  In  Vienna 
(if  I  may  speak  again  of  Vienna)  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  occupies  one  quadrangle  of  the  many 
quadrangles  of  the  general  hospital  of  Vienna, 
and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  I'est  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  infection  or 
anything  of  that  sort :  it  is  quite  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hospital.  It  is  not  so  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  Ijondon.  Here  there  is  just  a  ward  by  the 
side  of  any  other  ward,  and  of  course  the  patients 
are  more  or  less  subiect  !o  any  infection  that  is 
going  on  in  the  hospital.  That  I  look  upon  as  a 
great  advantage  in  the  Vienna  hospital. 

4194.  The  Vienna  hospital  you  have  spoken  of 
is  the  Allgemeines  Krankenhaus  ? — Yes. 

4195.  A  great  number  of  these  sj^ecial  hospitals 
have  sprung  up  in  London  in  the  last  few  vears? 
—Yes. 

4196.  Should  you  like  to  see  that  number 
restricted  ? — I  think  i  great  number  are  quite 
unnecessary. 

4197.  Should  you  like  to  see  some  controlling 
body  which  was  obliged  to  give  a  license  or  some 
permissive  order  before  any  such  hosjjital  could 
Idc  established  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  indeed. 

4198.  Yon  mentioned  that  in  the  hospital  at 
Vienna  they  had  male  nurses  to  some  extent  for 
male  patients  ? — Yes. 

4199.  Do  you  prefer  male  nurses  for  male 
patients? — No.  I  know  that  it  is  more  economical 
because  there  are  fewer  nurses  required  ;  a  man 
is  much  stronger,  and  you  get  more  work  out  of 
him  than  out  of  a  female  nurse. 

4200.  For  certain  cases ;  but  do  you  think  a 
L  L  2  man 
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Chairman — continued, 
man  is  equally  skilled  in  nursing  ? — The  French- 
man is  ;  he  is  a  very  skilful  nurse,  and  so  is  the 
German.    I  have  no  experience  of  the  English- 
man as  a  nurse  ;  I  think  he  is  not  so  clever. 

Lord  Thring. 

4201.  With  respect  to  these  operations  ;  1  am 
rather  startled  by  what  you  say.  I  understand 
that  in  England  a  man  may  operate  upon  the 
living  body  never  having  before  operated  except 
upon  the  dead  body  ? — Yes. 

4202.  Then  how  can  he  possibly  know  how  to 
tie  up  an  artery  ? — His  anatomy  teaches  him  that. 

4203.  Then  he  may  perform  a  very  delicate 
operation ;  for  instance  he  may  operate  on  a 
man's  eyes,  never  having  done  it  before  ? — Yes, 
he  may  operate  on  a  man's  eyes,  never  having 
done  it  before,  but  having  seen  it  done.  Every 
student  in  Vienna  is  taught  to  operate  on  the 
eye. 

4204.  Then  I  may  Take  it  that  not  only  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  business  is  better  done 
there  but  the  practical  part  also  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

4205.  Are  the  dispensaries  likely  to  be  of  any 
use  in  London,  do  you  think,  for  teaching  pur- 
poses ? — I  doubt  it  very  much ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

4206.  Would  you  like  to  see  any  system  of 
central  supervision  for  hospitals  ? — There  ought 
to  be,  no  doubt,  some  supervision,  but  it  is  very 
difhcult  to  say  how  that  shall  be  brought  about  if 
it  is  not  a  Governmental  supervision. 

4207.  But  still  you  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing in  that  direction  ? — There  ought  to  be 
something  of  that  kind.  The  hospitals  are 
admirably  arranged  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris,  and 
there  they  are  superintended  by  authority,  and 
all  the  men  are  appointed  by  the  central  autho- 
rity. They  are  all  recognised  and  good  men  : 
and  there  is  never  any  doubt  al)Out  his  capacity 
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for  doing  his  work.  They  have  excellent 
operators :  such  men  as  Rosas  and  Jager,  so 
that  people  go  from  all  countries  to  see  them 
operate. 

4208.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  wish  to 
give  evidence  upon? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Lord  Lamington. 

4209.  As  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  they  have 
arrived  at  these  changes  without  any  Govern- 
ment interference  ;  is  it  necessary  to  have  it  in 
London  ? — These  schools  in  London  are  esta- 
blished ;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
them. 

4210.  But  by  the  recommendation  of  the  hos- 
pitals they  would  see  the  desirability  of  making 
these  changes  tliemselves,  would  they  not? — 
could  not  answer  that  absolutely.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  these  changes  would  be  made  in 
the  hospitals  or  in  the  schools.  The  lecturers 
constitute,  for  the  most  part,  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pitiils,  and,  consequently,  if  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  hospitals  were  asked  to  remove 
their  school,  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  they 
would  decline. 

Lord  Thring. 

4211.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way  ;  as  you 
rightly  said  the  hospitals  themselves  are  public 
bodies  quite  distinct  from  the  schools ;  supposing 
that  the  hospital  authorities  chose  to  say  to  the 
schools,  "  Be  off  ;  go  away  "  ? — They  might  do 
so. 

4212.  Therefore  the  hospitals,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  schools,  might,  by  arrange- 
ment, carry  the  whole  of  their  plan  into  execu- 
tion without  any  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  they 
might  do  it  if  they  would  all  work  together,  but 
at  present  there  is  no  combined  action. 

4213.  But  still  they  might  do  it  ? — They  might 
do  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  Oadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 

Karl  of  WiNCHILSEA  AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Ti'^i-d  ZoucHE  OF  Haryngworth. 

T.orcl  Sate  and  Sele. 

Lorol  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Fermanagh  (i?^?-/  of  Erne). 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  SuDLiiY  {Eiirl  of  Arran). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  henry  SELFE  BENNETT,  m.b.,  is  called  in;  aad,  hiving  bean  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 


Chair77ian. 

4214.  You  are  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of 
Cambridge  ?  —  Yes. 

4215.  You  are  a  general  practitioner,  are  you 
not? — I  scarcely  call  myself  a  general  practi- 
tioner ;  I  practice  physic  and  not  surgery  or 
midwifery. 

4216.  lu  addition  to  your  being  a  bachelor  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
you  any  other  diploma  ? — A  surgical  diploma. 

4217.  Of  the  Coliege  of  Suro-eons  of  Ena;- 
land  ? — Yes. 

4218.  Which  is  located  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4219.  In  what  part  of  London  does  your  prac- 
tice lie  ? — My  chief  practice  consists  in  examining 
lives  for  insurance  in  the  City. 

4220.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  particular 
portion  or  class  of  the  population  in  London  ? — 
I  have  a  private  ])ractice  at  the  West  End,  where 
I  reside,  in  Upper  Berkley-street. 

4221.  Near  Portman- square  ? — Yes. 

4222.  But  you  hardly  come  in  contact  with 
the  poorest  class  of  the  population,  do  you  ? — 
Not  since  I  left  the  hospital,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  at  the  beginning  of  my  professional 
career. 

4223.  At  which  hospital  were  you  a  student  ? 
— I  v.'as  a  student  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

4224.  And  have  you  ever  applied  for  any 
apjiointment  in  that  hos])ital  ? — Alter  qualifying 
I  filled  several  junior  appointments.  I  never 
was  on  the  staff,  or  applied  for  a  position  on  the 
staff. 

4225.  What  do  you  call  the  "  junior  appoint- 
ments " '? — House  physician,  house  surgeon,  resi- 
dent accoucheur,  and  resident  physician  ;  they  are 
posts  held  by  qualified  men. 

4226.  If  you  had  cared  to  go  in  for  it  you 
might  possibly  have  become  a  suvgeon  or  medical 
officer  to  the  hospital  ? — Possibly. 
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4227.  Would  the  fact  of  your  having  your 
Cambridge  diploma  of  bachelor  of  medicine  de- 
bar you  from  attempting  to  get  such  a  post  in 
the  hospital? — ^It  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
for  me  in  order  to  have  been  appointed  on  the 
full  jiermanent  staff  of  the  hospital ;  I  must  have 
become  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London  if  I  had  wished 
to  become  physician  to  the  hospital. 

4228.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
had  the  qualification  of  the  Ccdlege  of  Surgeons  ? 
—Yes. 

4229.  Then  was  medicine  your  line  more  than 
surgery  ? — Yes. 

4230.  You  dispute,  do  you  not,  some  of  the 
figures  in  this  memorandum  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — No  scarcely.  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  certain  slight 
errors  which  have  crept  in  ;  but  I  do  not  dispute, 
on  the  contrary  I  am  inclined  to  support,  the 
statistics  adduced  before  this  Committee. 

4231.  You  signed  the  petition  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  ? — I  signed  the  petition  because 
I  am  in  full  concert  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  in  this  matter. 

4232.  To  what  particular  points  in  the  figures 
do  you  wish  to  direct  our  attention ;  what  page 
are  you  referring  to  ? — Page  22  of  the  memo- 
randum. The  total  of  the  fourth  column  of 
figures  is  1,585,381,  being  the  number  of  out- 
patients that  attended  in  one  year,  the  j^ear  1887, 
at  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  all  kinds  in  the 
metropolis.  Those  figures  represent  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  tiie  whole  population. 

4233.  More  than  that,  may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4234.  The  jiopulatiiin  of  London  is  about 
L  L  3  four- 
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four-and  a-half  millions,  roughly  speaking,  I 
think,  and  all  these  people,  these  million  and-a- 
half,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
London,  are  stated  to  have  obtained  medical 
relief  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

4235.  Do  you  consider  that  ibis  million-and-a- 
half  are  separate  fresh  cases,  or  do  they  include 
the  attendances'  which  might  average  perhaps 
twice  or  three  times ? — I  take  it  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  not  all  fi'esh  cases,  but  that  some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid  counting  all  the 
attendances  as  ffesh  cases. 

42.36.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  a  hospital 
there  ought  to  be  some  sti-ict  register  kept  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  are  fresh  cases  and  what 
are  not  ? — I  do. 

4237.  But  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
as  to  whether  that  is  done,  I  suppose  ? — No,  i 
am  not ;  not  at  present.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
as  regards  the  proposition  that  one  in  every  five 
persons  living  in  London  is  in  real  need  of  gratu- 
itous medical  relief,  it  is  one  which  requires  no 
refutation  ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one 
would  seriously  maintain  that  the  condition  of 
the  general  community  is  so  desperate  as  to  be 
thus  represented. 

Earl  Cadoyan. 

4238.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman's  question 
whether  you  considered  that  these  million  and  a- 
half  were  all  fresh  cases,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  did  not  do  so.  Now  I  understand 
you  to  be  arguing  on  some  statement  that  a 
million  and  a-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  obtaining  out-door  medical  relief? — I  take  it 
that  a  considerable  proi)ortion  of  that  million  and 
a  half  are  fresh  cases. 

Clutirman. 

4239.  That  is  only  a  surmise  on  your  part ; 
you  have  got  no  data  to  go  on,  have  you  — 
I  have  no  positive  evidence  to  adduce  that 
those  figures  have  been  checked  so  as  to 
exclude  repeated  attendances.  I  should  like  to 
say  this :  I  did  not  draw  up,  nor  did  I  have  any 
hand  in  drawing  up,  tliese  statistics,  but  I  believe 
they  have  been  obtained  from  the  institutions 
affected  by  the  inquiry  themselves.  I  under- 
stood that  these  figui-es  had  been  given  in  evi- 
dence before  your  Lordships'  Committee.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  nothing 
which  would  show  that  the  figures  are  not 
correct. 

4240.  That  is  to  say  you  suppose  that  these 
are  fresh  cases? — In  the  main.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  have  no  evidence  before  me  that  those 
figures  are  untrustworthy. 

4241.  For  your  jjurpose,  you  believe  that  the 
million  and  a-half  cases  do  receive  charitable 
medical  relief? — Approximately. 

4242.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  cases  are  fresh  cases  ? — 
Quite  so ;  and  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  am 
willing  to  deduct  one-third  of  them. 

4243.  Then  what  do  we  come  to  next?  Do 
you  consider  that  it  is  impossible  in  London 
that  there  should  be  such  an  enormous  propoi*- 
tion  of  the  population  who  ought  to  receive 
charitable  medical  relief  ?  — I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  is  such  an  enomous  proportion 


Chairman  —continued, 
of  the  popidation  standing  in  real  need  of  gratui- 
tous medical  relief,  1  say  in  real  need  of  it :  not 
that  they  do  not  receive  it.  I  estimate  the  total 
population  of  London  as  nearer  5,000,000  than 
4,000,000  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  any- 
thing at  all  in  this  matter  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
requires  any  exaggeration. 

4244.  Assuming  that  thei'e  is  a  very  large 
number  of  people  who  have  charitable  medical 
relief,  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  that  relief  from  charity,  were  it  not 
for  the  free  out-patient  departments,  they  would 
have  to  go  to  medical  practitioners,  wouhl  they 
not  ? — I  think  so. 

4245.  Or  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

4246.  Then  do  you  consider  that  those  of  vour 
profession  v/ho  live  in  the  districts  where  the  hospi- 
tals are  suffer  because  of  the  free  hospitals  and  the 
free  relief  that  is  given  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment ? — I  think  they  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
the  competition  between  paid  and  unpaid  labour. 

4247.  Do  your  further  think  this  :  that  be- 
cause their  fees  are  driven  down  very  low,  you 
get  an  inferior  class  of  .naa  to  do  the  medical 
work  ? — ^Inferior  to  what  ? 

4248.  I  mean  in  skill  and  knowledge  ? — I 
think  that  they  are  competent  men  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  qualified  and  they  have  license  to 
practice.  They  have  been  examined  by  com- 
petent bodies,  their  skill  has  been  tested,  and  I 
think  that  they  are  in  the  main  thoroughly  com- 
petent. 

4249.  Then  the  public  do  not  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  medical  men  because  of  the  free 
hospitals  preventing  a  better  class  of  medical 
men  practising? — It  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
the  men  of  the  smaller  attainments  who  practise 
in  poor  neighbourhoods,  not  necessarily. 

4250.  1  only  want  to  get  an  answer  one  way  or 
the  other.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  do 
suffer  from  the  want  of  skill  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  poor  districts,  because  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  of  better  men  come  and  take  up  such 
practice  at  such  very  unremunerative  fees  V — No, 
1  do  not. 

4251.  But,  now,  with  regard  to  the  people 
that  you  treat  round  about  Berkeley-street,  and 
so  on,  do  they  find  their  way  to  the  hospitals? — 
In  certain  cases,  the  tradespeople. 

4252.  And  they  are  able  to  pay  for  any 
medical  attendance  they  require  ? — They  are 
able  to  pay. 

4253.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
people  have  left  you  and  gone  to  a  hospital,  and 
come  back  to  you,  perhaps,  afterwards  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do.  My  practice  lies  amongst 
the  better  classes,  and  I  have  not  had  personal 
experience  of  that, 

4254.  Then  are  you  in  a  position  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  the  middle  classes,  who  could 
pay,  take  much  advantage  of  the  hospitals,  where 
they  have  free  treatment? — I  think  it  is  un- 
doubtedly so.  It  was  so  many  years  ago,  when 
1  Avas  in  residence  at  a  hospital,  and  taking  in 
patients  into  the  hosj^ital,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  otherwise  now. 

4255.  But  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  upon  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  patients  ? — No,  I  think 
anyone  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the 
patients  is  very  liable  to  mistake  ;  I  will  not  say 
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to  deception,  but  to  mistake.  I  base  it  on  the 
address  given,  and  the  occupation  also  given 
when  the  patient  is  taken  in,  and  the  entunraye 
of  the  patient  after  he  is  in,  that  is  to  say,  the 
class  of  friends  that  visit  him. 

4256.  Do  you  consider  that  that  went  on  to  a 
very  great  extent  ? — To  a  considerable  extent. 

4257.  lo  the  crowding-  out  of  many  poor 
people  who  were  standing  in  greater  need  of 
this  free  relief? — I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say 
so. 

425)^.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  dispen- 
saries or  part-paying  hospitals  ? — For  a  time  I 
was  at  a  county  infirmary,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  patients  that  one  saw  every  morn- 
ing in  the  casualty  department  were  subscribers 
of  small  amounts. 

4259.  1  meant  in  the  metropolis ;  because  we 
are  confining  our  inquiry  to  the  metropolis  ? — It 
is  since  my  time  at  tlie  hospital  that  they  have 
instituted  paying  wards  at  St.  Thomas's. 

4260.  Do  you  consider  it  a  hardship  upon  your 
profession  that  hospitals  should  have  paying- 
wards  ? — I  QO. 

4261.  Why  ? — Because  1  consider  it,  speaking 
broadly,  a  inalversation  of  funds.  These  funds 
were  left  for  purely  charitable  purposes  ;  and  to 
enable  i)eoj)le,  as  it  were,  for  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  necessary  payment  outside,  to  be  attended 
by  equal  skill  and  equal  nursing,  to  enable  those 
people  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  a  hospital 
for  such  a  minimum  payment,  I  regard  as  scan- 
dalous. 

4262.  But,  then,  how  do  you  regard  tiie  com- 
petition with  the  [jrofession  of  these  paying- 
wards  ? —  I  think  that  it  must  undoubtedly  tend 
to  lower  the  tariff,  which  I  consider  ciuite  suffi- 
ciently low  already. 

4263.  You  think  it  is  undue  competition  ? — 1 
think  it  is  undue  competition. 

4264.  Then  does  that  argument  apply  equally 
to  special  hospitals  where  they  take  low  fees  ? — 
I  think  so. 

4265.  Do  you  know  any  special  hospitals  ? — 1 
was  for  a  time  resident  in  a  special  hospital. 

4266.  And  what  was  the  particular  form  of 
illness  in  that  special  hospital  : — It  was  a  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  chest. 

4267.  Where  was  that?  Was  it  at  Bromp- 
ton?— At  V^ictoria  Park, 

4268.  Are  you  generally  in  favour  of  special 
hospitals  ? — No. 

4269.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  chest  spe- 
cial liospital? — No.  I  consider  that  there  are 
certain  special  hospitals  which  have  some  justifi- 
cation for  their  existence.  The  only  special 
hospitals  which,  in  my  opinion,  arc  strictly  legiti- 
mate are  those  for  infectious  diseases,  lying-in 
hospitals,  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  acute  or 
curable  insanity  like  Bethlehem  or  St.  Luke's 
(which  are  not  included  in  the  number  67  of 
special  metropolitan  hospitals). 

4270.  Would  you  call  those  hospitals  or  asy- 
lums 1 — I  consider  them  hospitals  in  so  far  as 
they  treat  acute  cases.  Also  the  hospitals  for 
distinct  nationalities,  such  as  the  German, 
French,  and  Italian.  The  Dental  Hospital,  to 
which  a  large  dental  school  is  attached,  and  the 
Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich.    The  new 
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Hospital  for  Women  who  desire  to  be  attended 
by  their  own  sex  should  also  be  included. 

4271.  Those  are  the  only  special  hospitals  you 
would  think  legitimate.' — Strictly  legitimate 
special  hospitals. 

4272.  Would  you  not  add  hospitals  for  children 
to  that  list?— No. 

Earl  Cadvguu. 

4273.  Why  not? — Because  they  can  be  and 
are  as  efficiently  treated  in  general  hospitals. 

Chairrniin. 

4274.  Nor  would  you  include  cancer  hospitals  ? 
— No  ;  for  the  same  reason. 

4275.  At  that  special  hospital  at  which  you 
were  an  official  did  they  take  fees  or  was  it  free  ? 
— It  was  free  ;  admission  was  by  letter. 

4276.  Subscribers'  letters? — Subscribers'  let- 
ters. 

-i277.  Did  they  get  money  from  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  ? — I  believe  so. 

4278.  Then  they  are  in  this  list  before  us,  I 
presume  ? — Yes 

4279.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  were 
there  ? — Fifteen  years. 

4280.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of 
letters? — L  consider  that  they  are  bribes  to  sub- 
scribers. 

4281.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  letters  being 
given  to  them ;  merely  to  give  them  something 
to  show  for  their  money  ? — 1  think  it  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  increase  the  funds  of  a  hospital  if 
you  offer  certain  advantages  to  the  subscribers. 

4282.  Then  are  letters  delusive.  Supposing 
every  person  who  subscribes  3  I.  is  entitled  to 
five  letters,  and  you  have  a  very  large  number 
of  subscribers,  and  all  cannot  use  their  letters  at 
once,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
obtaining  money  under  false  ^^reteuces  ? — No  ;  I 
would  scarcely  say  that.  I  should  like  to  say, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  governor's  or 
subscriber's  letter  had  very  little  influence  upon 
my  mind  when  I  was  taking  in  cases.  But  at 
the  general  hospital,  St.  Thomas's,  certain  of  the 
applicants  had  governor's  letters,  which  they 
seemed  to  consider  gave  them  a  rioht  to  admis- 
sion,  and  they  were  generally  extremely  sur- 
prised when  they  wei'e  not  admitted  with  a 
governor's  letter;  the  governor  very  often  was 
very  much  surprised  himself. 

4283.  What  sort  of  cases  did  you  exclude  ?— 
Cases  which  were  not  acute,  urgent,  or  of  medical 
or   surgical   interest   for   purposes  of  clinical 
teaching. 

4284.  Did  you  admit  chronic  cases  on  a  gover- 
nor's letter? — Very  seldom.  There  was  very 
seldom  a  possibility  of  so  doing  ;  I  mean  the 
pressure  upon  the  beds  was  so  great  that  it  was 
a  simple  rule  which  we  acted  upon,  tb.at  the  acute 
cases  had  the  precedence  of  the  chronic  cases, 

4285.  And  did  the  governors  send  chronic 
cases  ? — Certainly. 

4286.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  St. 
Thomas's? — ^ About  the  same  time;  about  15 
years. 

4287.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  (>b- 
serving  the  hospital  since  then,  or  other  general 
hospitals  ? — I  have  friends  connected  with  St. 
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Thomas's  still;  and  living  in  London,  of  course, 
I  am  conversant  to  a  great  extent  with  the  con- 
dition of  things. 

4288.  Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  hospital  has  improved,  or  the  revei'se  ? — In 
what  respects? 

4289.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  understood 
from  this  memorandum  that  there  is  no  impi'ove- 
ment? — I  think  that  there  is  no  improvement  in 
the  evils  complained  of;  on  the  contrary,  I 
regard  this  opening  of  paying  wards  as  a  lament- 
able alteration. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

4290.  I  presume  you  would  not  object  to  a 
paying  ward  if  the  whole  expense  was  defrayed 
by  the  patient? — If  the  paying  hospital  or  paying 
ward  was  a  pure  commercial  transaction,  a  pure 
business  transaction,  I  should  not  object  to  it. 

4291.  By  a  "pure  business  transaction "  you 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  whole  expense  should 
be  defrayed  ? — Yes. 

4292.  Is  it  not  very  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  means  by  which  persons  who  re- 
quire difficult  operations  to  be  periormed  should 
have  the  means  of  having  them  performed  in 
hospitals,  although  they  are  not  very  poor  per- 
sons?— I  think  not;  I  am  unaware  of  any 
great  grievance  having  existed  in  that  respect 
before  this  new  system  was  instituted. 

4293.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  persons 
whose  homes  are  not  suitable  places  at  which 
operations  of  a  difficult  nature  should  be  per- 
formed, even  though  they  might  be  able  to  defray 
the  expense  ? — I  should  think  it  unlikely  there 
are  many  homes  of  that  kind. 

4294.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  person 
living  in  the  country,  a  long  distance  from 
medical  men  of  hisli  skill  in  the  profession,  can- 
not obtain  the  sk\\\  necessary  for  operations  of 
this  kind  to  be  performed,  except  by  going  to  a 
hospital  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

4295.  But  is  it  not  quite  certain? — It  is  quite 
certain  tliat  there  are  such. 

4296.  Then  are  not  paying  wards  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  cases? — I  am 
unable  to  see  that  they  ai'e  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

4297.  Then  may  I  ask  you  how  is  a  patient, 
25  miles  from  the  nearest  town  where  medical 
men  of  high  repute  live,  to  obtain  tlie  necessary 
skill  if  a  serious  operation,  is  to  be  performed 
upon  him  ? — If  his  medical  attendant  was  incom- 
petent to  perform  the  requisite  operation  he 
would  probably  arrange  for  its  being  performed 
at  the  nearest  large  town. 

4298.  How  do  you  mean  would  "  arrange  "  for 
its  being  performed ;  do  you  mean  he  would  be 
able  to  Hnd  a  suitable  place  to  which  the  patient 
could  be  conveyed  apart  from  his  family,  and  where 
he  could  be  properly  nursed  and  attended  to  if 
he  was  not  placed  in  a  hospital? — Quite  pos- 
sible. 

4299.  But  there  would  be  difficulties,  would 
there  not,  in  his  finding  such  a  place? — There 
might  be  in  many  cases. 

4300.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  great  hardship 
indeed,  in  fact,  a  very  serious  evil,  if  there  were 
no  means  by  which  persons  not  very  poor,  could 
obtain   medical  aid  in   a  hospital  ? — It  might 
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be  a  great  hardship  in  certain  cases  I  quite 
admit. 

4301.  With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  in  a  special  cancer  hospital 
patients  are,  in  fact,  placed,  who  are  incurable, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  retained  in 
a  general  hospital  ? — Undoubtedly,  I  should 
suppose  that  it  is  so ;  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

^  4302,  For  that  purpose  a  special  cancer  hos- 
pital is  desirable,  even  though  cancer  cases 
might  be  attended  to  in  a  general  hospital  ? — 
Quite  so ;  the  same  would  apply  also  to  cases  of 
consumption. 

4303.  In  those  cases  also  you  would  think  a 
special  hospital  would  be  desii-able,  such  as  the 
Brompton  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4304.  You  said  that  you  objected  very  mucli 
to  the  system  of  letters,  which  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  bribe  to  subscribers ;  is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  means  for 
hospitals,  and  if  you  were  to  deprive  subscribers 
of  all  these  advantages,  or  what  they  think  are 
advantages,  would  it  not  be  likely  very  seriously 
to  diminish  the  funds  of  hospitals  I  —I  think  very 
seriously. 

4305.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  in  that  way  they 
may  be  defensible  ? — Yes;  they  may  be  defensible 
on  that  ground. 

Lord  Clijford  of  Ckudleic/h. 

4306.  Your  contention  about  letters  is  that 
they  do  not  really  convey  the  right  which  people 
imagine  that  they  do  ;  they  are  practically  useless, 
although  the  subscribers  thmk  that  they  are 
getting  something  of  value  ? — In  certain  cases  it 
was  so  at  St.  Thomas's,  that,  from  the  fact  of  the 
patient  having  a  governor's  letter,  he  was  on  no 
better  footing  than  a  patient  who  had  not  a 
governor's  letter;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  so 
universally. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

4307-  Lord  Kimherley  put  to  you  that  hard- 
ship might  arise  where  hospital  treatment  is  a 
necessity  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  so 
poor  that  they  might  reasonably  go  to  a  hospital 
for  nothing  if  they  could  not  go  to  a  hospital  at 
all.  But  suppose  another  case  ;  suppose  it  is  not 
a  case  of  hospital  treatment  at  all,  but  suppose  a 
man  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  tiie  best  advice,  and 
his  case  absolutely  requires  the  best  advice,  whv 
should  he  not  get  it  by  paying  what  he  can  ;  and 
he  cannot  get  it,  I  suppose,  except  by  gning  to 
one  of  these  paying  hospitals? — I  am  hardlv 
prepared  to  recognise  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
the  highest  skill  without  payment,  or  without 
equivalent  payment. 

4308.  But  my  point  is  this :  You  allow  the 
very  poor  to  get  the  best  advice  for  nothing,  but 
you  refuse  to  allow  tliose  not  quite  so  jDoor  to  get 
it  on  paying  what  they  can  ? — -My  contention  is 
that  these  hospitals  in  the  main  were  founded  for 
the  people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

4309.  Is  that  a  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  other  institutions  for  those  who  can  pay  some- 
thing, or  why  these  institutions  should  not  be  so 
modified  that  those  above  the  class  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  anything  at  all  should  pay  Avhat 
they  can  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  the  institution 
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of  establishments  which  are  managed  on  purely 
business  principles. 

4310.  Are  you  not  very  much  harder  on  those 
who  ai"e  a  little  better  off  than  you  are  on  the 
very  poorest ;  and  why  should  those  who  are  just 
above  the  very  poorest  class  be  treated  with 
greater  hardship  than  the  very  poor;  that  is  the 
point? — I  quite  see  your  Lordship's  point ;  and 
I  admit  that  in  many  respects  the  people  who  are 
not  absolutely  so  very  poor  are  worse  off  than 
those  who  are. 

4311.  Ought  not  that  to  be  remedied  if 
possible  ? — If  possible,  yes. 

Lord  Thrhuj. 

4312.  To  return  to  the  question  of  governors' 
letters :  You  say  that  it  is  a  bribe  to  a  governor 
to  have  those  letters,  and  tiiat  he  subscribes  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  letters? — I  said  in 
many  cases  I  looked  ui)on  subscribers'  letters  as 
bribes  to  subscribers. 

4313.  1  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
letters ;  you  admit  that  to  be  legitimate,  do  you 
not  ? — I  admit  it  to  be  legitimate,  but  1  do  not 
admit  it  to  be  charity. 

4314.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  it  is 
charity  ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  means  by  which 
the  hospital  obtains  contributions  ? — Yes. 

4315.  Either  you  give  me  a  letter  intending 
that  it  should  be  of  some  benefit,  or  you  do  not. 
When  a  letter  is  given  me  by  a  hospital,  does 
the  hospital  intend  that  it  should  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  or  that  it  should  not  be  a  benefit ;  in  other 
words,  that  I  should  have  power  to  give  pre- 
ference to  a  man,  or  that  I  should  not  ? —  Un- 
doubtedly, the  intention  is  to  benefit  you. 

4316.  Then  I  do  not  understand  on  what 
ground  you  justify  what  you  said,  that  you  paid 
no  regard  to  a  governor's  letter  when  it  was 
brought  to  you.  If  so  that  letter  was  given 
under  false  pretences,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  there 
must  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  a  governor's 
letter  and  a  subscriber's  letter.  I  was  speaking 
of  St.  Thomas's,  where  there  were  governors' 
letters ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  governors  are 
appointed  by  means  of  subscriptions. 

4317.  What  I  really  meant  was  a  subscriber's 
letter.  I  subscribe  to  a  hospital,  and  I  get  a 
letter;  that  letter  is  presented  to  you,  we  will 
suppose,  as  the  admitting  doctor ;  do  you  or  do 
you  not  consider  you  ought  to  give  a  preference 
TO  the  man  who  gives  that  letter? — Only  in  cases 
of  equal  necessity. 

4318.  Then  you  do  not  give  a  preference  to 
the  letter  unless  the  cases  are  absolutely  equal 
—No. 

4319.  Do  you  consider  if  that  is  the  intention 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  stated  in  the  letter,  that 
it  gives  no  preference  except  in  cases  of  equal 
necessity  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  fraud,  is  it  not? — It 
seems  so, 

4320.  Is  it  not?  If  I  subscribe  to  your 
hospital,  or  to  any  hospital  on  the  understanding 
that  my  letter  will  give  a  preference,  and  it  does 
not  give  a  preference,  is  not  that  a  fraud  ? — It 
must  be. 

4321.  With  regard  to  competency  of  doctors, 
you  replied  that  doctors  were  competent,  be- 
cause they  were  properly  examined  ;  how  does 
that  make  a  doctor  competent  for  the  practical 
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exercise  of  medicine  ;  the  fact  that  he  scientifi- 
cally knows  medicine  ? — I  take  it  that  it  is  the 
only  gauge  of  competency  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

4322.  That  may  be;  but  now  about  this  pay- 
ing ward;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  scan- 
dalous that  there  should  be  paying  wards  in  a  hos- 
pital ? — That  is  too  general,  perhaps ;  I  meant 
in  hospitals  which  are  supported  by  charitable 
endowments. 

4323.  That  it  is  scandalous  that  they  should 
have  paying  wards.  Then  I  will  put  to  you  the 
case  which  has  been  put  before  you  ;  I  will  take 
a  poor  clergyman  ;  he  has  no  means  of  paying 
anything  except  a  very  small  sum,  say  5  /.  for  an 
operation,  which  will  cost  100  /. ;  I  will  assume 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  5  /.  to  those  in  the  hos- 
pital :  I  want  to  know  how,  by  any  reasoning 
whatever,  that  man,  not  one  of  the  poorest  of 
men,  should  be  refused  admission  to  the  hos2)ital 
for  that  operation.  He  can  pay  no  more  than 
5  Z.  I  am  supposing,  and  requires  an  operation 
which  would  cost  100  /.  ? — I  think  that  such  a 
case  should  go  into  the  hospital  like  any  other 
poor  patient. 

4324.  In  other  words,  that  if  he  pays  his  5  /. 
he  should  be  able  to  go  into  the  hosi>ital  ? — No ; 
that  he  should  pay  nothing.  He  should  either 
pay  an  equivalent  fee,  or  he  should  pay  no- 
thing. 

4325.  But  why  is  it  scandalous  that  if  I  can 
2)ay  5  I  sliould  wish  to  pay  it  rather  than  go  in 
as  a  mendicant? — Not  scandalous  to  the  appli- 
cant ;  scandalous  to  the  managers  of  the  chari- 
table endowment. 

4326.  Why  is  it  scandalotis  to  the  managers  of 
the  endowment  that  they  should  provide  means 
by  which  the  class  which  I  consider  is  the  poorest 
class  of  men  in  the  world,  viz.,  poor  professional 
men,  should  be  able  to  get  advice  which  they 
cannot  possibly  get  without  payment,  for  such 
payment  as  they  can  make? — iVly  contention  is 
that  those  poor  people  should  be  treated  like 
other  poor  people. 

4327.  But  why,  if  they  can  pay  a  certain 
sum,  should  they  be  reduced  to  what  no  man 
woidd  wish,  the  position  of  ignoring  of  not  pay- 
ing what  they  can? — I  am  scarcely  prepared  vo 
answer  that. 

Chairman. 

4328.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  the  outcome 
of  all  this,  that  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  people  endeavouring  to  help  them- 
selves :  that  a  person  must  either  be  so  poor  that 
he  has  a  right  to  be  relieved,  qtiite  free  of  ex- 
pense, or  else  that  he  must  pay  the  equivalent  of 
the  fees  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  ; 
and  that  a  person  wdio  wishes  to  help  himself  by 
paying  a  pound  or  two  as  a  reduced  fee  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  to  do  that  ? — He  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged  to  expect  the  highest  skill  and 
advice  below  the  market  tariff ;  he  should  either 
consider  himself  a  recipient  of  charity  or  an  in- 
dependent citizen. 

Lord  ihring. 

4329.  Then,  1  understand  you  to  put  the  pro- 
position in  this  way  :  that  a  man  must  either 
admit  what  is  false,  that  he  cannot  pay  any- 
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Lord  Thring — continued, 
thing  ;  or  else  that  he  must  pay  the  highest 
marlcet  fee-? — I  should  like  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  really  the  greai;  majority  of  the 
patients  at  the  London  hospitals  are  not  mendi- 
cants. If  they  were  mendicants  they  would  be 
sent  to  the  poor-law  dispensaries  and  infir- 
maries. 

4330.  Then,  according  to  you  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  not  the  very  poor  who  come  to  the 
London  hospitals  ?— It  is  so. 

4331,  Then,  the  "poor"  you  define  as  having 
a  legitimate  right  to  a  London  hospital,  while  it 
is  scandalous  for  a  man  who  has  a  little,  but  is 
absolutely  poor,  and  probably  is  poorer  relatively 
than  the  other,  to  come  to  the  hospital.  Why  is 
it  scandalous  in  the  one  and  legitimate  in  the 
other  ;  they  are  neither  of  them  mendicants  ? — 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  scandalous  in  the  person 
who  is  poor  to  the  minor  extent  to  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means  ;  I  do  regard  it  as  scan- 
dalous for  an  institution  like  St.  Thomas's,  which 
has  endowed  funds  for  purely  charitable  pur- 
poses, to  devote  a  portion  of  its  funds,  to  how- 
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Lord  Thring — continued 
ever  small  an  extent,  to  such  cases  as  are  now 
admitted  to  the  paying  wards. 

4332.  How  can  that  be  ?  You  admit  that  St. 
Thomas's  is  not  intended  for  the  poorest  class, 
because,  you  say,  they  go  as  paupers  to  the  poor- 
law  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

4333.  Then  what  class  is  it  intended  for ;  where 
is  the  line  drawn? — ^The  line  is  extremely  ditfi- 
cult  to  draw  ,  it  always  has  been.  I  quite  admit 
that ;  but  I  had  not  the  drawing  of  it  at  the  time 
that  I  had  the  right  of  taking  in  patients. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngioortli. 

4334.  But  do  you  also  contend  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  hospitals  and  for  St.  Thomas's  to  receive 
these  uiodified  fees  in  aid  of  their  general  funds  ? 
— A  hospital  which  was  founded  and  supported 
by  endowed  charitable  funds,  I  do. 

4335.  Yow  draw  a  distinction  between  the  en- 
dowed hospitals  and  other  sorts  of  hospitals? — 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR  THOMSON,  m.d.,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  suorn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

4336.  You  are  a  general  practitioner  ?— Yes. 

4337.  In  what  district  do  you  practice  ? — In 
Bayswater  and  Notting  Hill. 

4338.  Then  your  patients  are  not  the  very  poor 
class  of  patients  ? — No. 

4339.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  experience 
of  the  East  End  ?— No. 

4340.  lou  were  also  a  physician  of  the 
Kensington  Free  Dispensary,  were  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

4341.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  free  dispen- 
sary is? — It  is  a  charity  sup^jorted  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  annual  subscribers,  and  by  donations, 
like  most  hospitals  ;  and  it  supplies  the  poor  who 
are  not  actually  entitled  to  poor-law  relief,  but  are 
unable  to  pay  a  doctor. 

4342.  Is  that  dispensary  anywhere  close  to 
St.  Mary's  ? — It  is  in  Campden  Hill  really ;  it 
would  be  between  St.  Mary's  and  St.  George's. 

4343.  There  are  no  beds  at  that  dispensaiy, 
are  there  ? — No. 

4344.  Then  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  an 
out-patient  department? — That  is  all.  VYe  have 
a  resident  surgeon  who  visits  the  patients  at 
their  own  houses.  The  consulting  surgeons 
simply  attend  at  a  certain  hour  each  day,  and  see 
the  patients  that  get  letters,  and  they  get  advice 
and  medicine. 

4345.  Is  no  one  treated  there  without  a  letter? 
— No ;  an  accident  would  be  attended  to. 

4346.  Then  in  the  case  of  somebody  coming 
who  was  very  unwell  and  requiring  assistance 
without  a  letter,  you  would  say  :  "  You  cannot 
come  here ;  you  must  go  to  St.  Mary's  or  St. 
George's  "  where  they  would  be  treated  ?— Quite 
so. 

4347.  The  physician  or  the  surgeon  who 
prescribe  at  the  dispensary,  is  he  a  paid  officer  ? 
—Yes. 


Chair  man  —  continued. 

4348.  Did  you  ever  try  any  system  of  working 
between  St.  Mary's  and  your  own  dispensary, 
any  system  of  co-operative  working  I  mean? — 
No,  but  I  think  it  is  very  much  wanted. 

4349.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  much 
wanted  before ;  could  you  tell  us  how  you  think 
it  might  be  done? — I  should  say  that  all  dis- 
pensaries should  be  associated  with  the  hospitals 
in  their  neighbourhood,  so  that  we  might  have 
the  power  at  the  dispensaries  of  sending  on 
proper  cases  suitable  for  hospital  treatment  to 
the  hospitals  where  they  have  beds,  and  the 
modern  appliances  that  we  have  not  at  dispen- 
sories ;  and  also  I  should  suggest  that  the  larger 
hospitals  might  have  their  out-patient  depart- 
ments much  relieved  by  sending  cases  to  the 
dispensaries. 

4350.  The  out-patient  cases  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
those  that  did  not  require  the  skilled  attendance 
that  they  get  at  the  larger  hospitals. 

4351.  Then  would  you  have  medical  students 
come  to  the  dispensaries? — Yes. 

4352.  Because  Ave  have  been  told  by  some 
people  that  the  out-patient  department  is  very 
necessary  for  instruction  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  allow 
students  to  all  the  dispensaries,  and  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  workhouse  infirmnries  and  dis- 
jjensaries  should  be  opened  to  medical  men  or 
students. 

4353.  Is  that  for  this  reason,  that  there  are 
certain  cases  that  go  to  poor-  law  infirmaries  and 
rate-paid  institutions,  which  in  the  hospitals  the 
students  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing? — 
Quite  so. 

4354.  Such  as  what;  small -pox? — Small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever.  You  do  not  generally  get 
scarlet  fever  in  our  surgical  hospitals. 

4355.  And  is  it  the  case  that  after  going 
through  his  course  at  one  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals, a  student  might  go  out  into  practice,  after 
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he  had  qualified,  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  any 
of"  these  diseases  which  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  treat? — It  is  possible. 

4356.  Excepting  that  he  would  have  a  theore- 
tical knowledge,  I  suppose  ? — 1  should  say  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  pass  through  his  curriculum 
without  seeing  a  case  of  small-jDOx;  nowadays 
that  is  possible. 

4357.  And  therefore,  of  course,  the  instruction 
is  insufficient  to  that  extent?—  Yes. 

4358.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you 
would  use  the  hospitals  as  a  great  centre  for  out- 
patients, who  would  be  sent  to  them  from  the 
dispensaries,  and  that  you  would  use  the  out- 
patient departments  of  the  hospitals  for  purely 
consultative  purposes? — Yes  ;  that  they  should 
not  be  troubled  with  cases  of  oi'dinary  ailments 
at  the  large  hospitals,  but  should  send  them  to 
the  dispensaries,  or  else  that  they  should  come 
first  through  the  dispensaries  to  the  hospitals. 

4359.  How  are  people  admitted  who  come  to 
the  dispensary  of  which  you  speak  ;  do  they  come 
with  a  letter  ? — They  come  Avith  a  letter  and 
bring  their  own  bottle  for  medicine. 

4360.  How  is  the  medicine  given,  free  too  ? — 
Free  too. 

4361.  The  only  thing  they  have  to  find  is  the 
bottle  ? — Yes. 

4362.  Who  gives  the  letter  ? — A  subscriber. 

4363.  Now,  is  that  done  on  any  particular 
system  ;  suppose  a  j^erson  pays  5  Z.  a  year,  is  he 
or  she  handed  a  dozen  letters  ? — £.  n  a  year  would 
make  you  a  governor,  and  10  /,  would  make  you 
a  life  governor,  and  a  guinea  a  year  would  make 
you  an  annual  subsci'iber.  I  believe  that  is  the 
same  at  the  large  hospitals. 

4364.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  letters 
that  each  subscrijition  entitles  to? — Twelve. 

4365.  But  the  one  guinea  man  would  not  get 
12  letters,  would  he? — I  should  have  to  refer  to 
answer  your  question.  I  am  a  life  governor,  and 
I  get  12  letters  in  a  year  :  "  Subscribers  of  one 
guinea  or  more  per  annum  shall  be  governors 
during  the  continuance  of  their  subscriptions.  A 
donor  of  10  guineas  or  more  in  one  year  and  an 
executor  paying  a  legacy  of  50  I,  or  more  shall 
be  life  governors.  The  committee  of  manage- 
ment may  elect  as  honorary  life  governor  any 
person  who  shall  have  especially  contributed  to 
the  benefit  of  the  institution." 

4366.  I  quite  understand  that  ;  but  now  as 
regards  the  number  of  letters  that  each  governor 
gets,  the  one  guinea  man  and  the  10  guinea 
man  ? — I  believe  they  get  the  same  :  "  The 
governors  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at 
general  meetings  and  from  the  date  of  payment 
of  their  subscription,  to  12  letters  of  recommen- 
dation in  respect  of  each  guinea  annually  sub- 
scribed, or  in  the  case  of  life  governors  for  each 
sum  of  10  guineas  paid."  So  that  a  life  governor 
does  not  get  any  more  letters  than  a  guinea  sub- 
scriber. 

4367.  I  do  not  understand  it  quite,  unless  it 
is  this  :  twelve  letters  for  each  guinea  subscribed  ? 
—Yes. 

4368.  Therefore  the  man  subscribing  one 
guinea  gets  12  letters,  and  the  man  subscribing 
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Chairman — continued. 
10  guineas  gets  120  letters?— Not  if  he  is  a  life 
governor,  he  only  gets  the  same. 

4369.  Take  a  subscriber  of  five  guineas  a  year, 
he  gets  60  letters,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  limited  to 
12  letters. 

Earl  of  hrne. 

4370.  No  matter  how  much  you  give  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

4371.  That  after  all  is  not  very  important; 
what  I  want  to  come  to  is  this:  of  course  the 
people  who  give  the  letters  are  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  given  is  a  fit  recipient  of  charily  ? 
— Yes. 

4372.  If  they  choose  to  take  that  trouble,  that 
is  to  say  ? — Yes. 

4373.  So  that  it  does  not  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  general  hospital  which  may  be 
overcrowded  by  any  number  of  out-patients, 
many  of  whom  might,  if  they  chose,  possibly  pay 
for  their  medical  relief? — Quite  so. 

4374.  Then  in  regard  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, should  you  like  to  see  any  system  of 
linking  general  practitioners  to  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries ?  —  They  are  in  this  case,  this  Ken- 
sington Dispensary  ;  all  the  surgeons  are  called 
honorary  surgeons;  they  are  all  in  general 
practice.  1  am  in  general  practice,  and  I  acted 
there  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  during  that  time 
I  saw,  on  an  average,  in  an  hour,  from  20  to  25 
cases  ;  I  saw  over  1,000  in  the  year. 

4375.  Then  that  does  not  differ  from  any  other 
hospital,  does  it,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
hospital  also  all  the  honorary  staff  have  a  general 
practice  of  their  own  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

4376.  But  I  understood  that  you  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  some  system  of  linking  \)Ta.c- 
titioners  to  the  dispensaries  by  which  they  could 
also  go  and  see  them  at  their  homes  free? — That 
would  come  under  the  pay  system  where  the 
people  would  subscribe  so  much  to  support  the 
dispensaries  themselves. 

4377.  Have  you  any  experience  of  provident 
dispensaries  ? — No. 

4378.  Are  you  in  favour  of  paying  patients  at 
a  hospital  ?  —  Yes. 

4379.  Whether  they  pay  part  or  the  whole  ? — 
Both. 

4380.  You  do  not  take  excejition  to  the  paying 
ward  over  the  way  at  St.  Thomas's  ?— No,  I  think 
it  is  most  useful. 

4381.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  some 
opinions  we  have  heard  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  the  paying  wards  rob  the  jiractitioner  ? — I 
do  not. 

4382.  But  still  do  you  consider  that  the  free 
hospitals  drive  down  the  fees  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners round  about  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  interfere  with  general  practice. 

4383.  Y"ou  think  that  if  a  man  is  a  good 
enough  practitioner  he  can  manage  to  make  his 
way  in  spite  of  the  free  institutions  ? — Yes. 

4384.  Should  you  like  to  see  any  central  body 
of  supervision  over  these  hospitals  ? — I  should 
very  much. 

4385.  Of  what  description? — A  central  board 
M  M  2  with 
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Chairman — continued, 
with  inspectors  to  visit  these  dispensaries  and 
hospitals. 

4386.  Would  they  be  Government  inspectors  ? 
— Not  necessarily  Government  ;  a  board  such  as 
the  Charity  Commissioners  or  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners, or  some  board  specially  formed. 

4387.  But  then  do  you  think  that  you  would 
have  a  right  to  interfere  with  places  that  are 
maintained  now  by  voluntary  contributions  ?—- 
Yes,  I  should  say  that  in  any  place  calling  itself 
a  dispensary  or  a  branch  of  a  hospital  or  any 
charity,  should  be  subject  to  inspection  from  a 
central  board. 

4388.  Eut  you  would  have  to  have  qualified 
inspectors,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4389.  And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from 
to  support  the  officex's  and  the  inspectors,  and  so 
forth  ? — From  voluntary  contributions. 

4390.  Do  you  think  that  people  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  to  a  board  to  inspect  the 
hospitals  as  they  do  to  the  hospitals  themselves  ? — 
I  do ;  I  think  people  would  be  still  more  liberal 
if  they  were  sure  that  everything  was  being  pro- 
perly conducted. 

4391.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  hospitals 
now  are  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  subscribing 
public?  —  Occasionally,  when  some  rumour  or  case 
gets  into  the  papers. 

4392.  Then  you  think  that  the  rumour  or  the 
case  getting  into  the  papers  undoubtedly  does 
harm  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

4393.  Because  the  public  takes  for  granted 
that  it  must  be  correct,  and  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  sift  it  ? — Quite  so. 

4394.  Supposing  you  were  in  a  hospital  and 
you  saw  in  some  newspaper  that  some  patient  had 
been  maltreated,  or  that  the  money  had  been 
used  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  intended, 
what  should  you  do  ;  would  you  inquire  into  it  ? 
— If  you  had  this  board,  the  inspector  would  see 
into  it.  At  present  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for 
the  secretary  to  write  and  deny  it. 

4395.  You  say  "  write  and  deny  it,"  but  I 
suppose  you  would  give  some  hospitals  credit  for 
making  investigations  and  discovering  whether 
such  a  thing  is  corrector  not? — Certainly. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

4396.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
consider  the  general  condition  of  the  larger  hos- 
pitals  on  the  whole  satisfactory  ? — I  do. 

4397.  And  though  occasionally  there  are 
rumours  about  something  wrong,  either  in  the 
treatment  of  a  particular  case  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital,  yet  you  do  not  consider  that 
the  condition  of  things  which  prevails  calls  for 
any  very  drastic  cure  or  remedy  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

4398.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inspection 
which  you  recommend,  I  understand  that  that 
should  be  by  a  central  board  ? — Yes. 

4399.  And  that  you  think  that  such  a  central 
board  might  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ;  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  reconsider 
that  opinion ;  how  would  you  manage  it ;  would 
you  have  a  subscription  list  opened  for  the  special 
purpose  of  establishing  a  board,  or  would  you 
take  the  subscription  to  defray  the  cost  of  this 
board  of  inspection  out  of  the  general  subscrip- 


Earl  Cadogan — continued, 
tions  to  the  hospitals  ? — I  should  take  it  out  of  the 
general   subscriptions    to    the    hospitals,  and 
dispensaries,  and  charities. 

4400.  You  would  treat  it  as  an  audit  would  be 
treated,  viewing  it  as  a  sort  of  controlling  body  ? 
— Yes. 

4401.  Would  it  have  special  reference  to 
finance,  or  to  the  teaching  of  medical  science,  or 
to  what  ? — To  the  whole  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion, financial  and  medical,  and  to  see  that  they 
were  proper  cases  that  came  to  the  hospital. 

4402.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of 
licensing  hospitals  would  be  desirable  ? — No,  I 
should  be  sorry,  I  think,  to  see  them  under 
Government  control. 

4403.  And  then  it  would  be  impossible,  I 
suppose,  to  license  by  a  board  such  as  that  which 
you  propose,  a  central  board? — They  might  be 
licensed  by  it. 

4404.  If  the  central  board  is  paid  by  sub- 
scribers, I  suppose  the  centrai  board  would  be 
appointed  by  the  subscribers  ;  would  that  satisfy 
you? — Yes. 

4405.  And  as  to  your  answer  with  reference  to 
licensing  hospitals,  would  you  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  special  hospitals  and  general 
hospitals  ? — No,  but  in  the  case  of  any  place 
calling  itself  a  dispensary,  I  should  give  the 
inspector  of  the  board  power  of  entering  and. 
seeing  how  it  was  conducted. 

4406.  As  to  the  matter  of  control  or  licensing, 
do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  more 
necessity  for  it  in  the  case  of  special  hospitals 
than  in  the  case  of  the  general  hospitals  ? — No ;  I 
do  not. 

4407.  We  have  liad  evidence  before  us  that 
some  at  least  of  these  special  hospitals  are  started 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  practitioners,  and  that 
in  other  ways  they  are  open  to  objection ;  do  you 
not  think  that  that  constitutes  a  reason,  perhaps,  for 
having  some  system  of  licensing  ? — I  do  not  quite 
know  about  the  licensing  ;  my  object  would  be 
to  have  all  thrown  open  to  inspection. 

4408.  My  question  referred  to  the  question 
whether  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  started 
at  all ;  do  you  think  they  direct  subscriptions  to 
small  institutions  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  the 
larger  ones  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

4409.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  like 
to  have  the  out-patient  department  of  a  general 
hospital,  like  St.  Mary's,  linked  with  an  institu- 
tion like  your  own  dispensary?  —  Yes. 

4410.  Can  you  show  by  any  books  in  what 
number  of  cases  you  would  have  made  use  of 
the  out-patient  department  in  that  way?  —  I  can- 
not give  the  number  at  present,  but  1  had  sevei-al 
cases  that  I  should  like  to  have  passed  on  to  a 
special  or  general  hospital,  and  which  I  was 
obliged  to  send  on  with  my  private  card  as  a 
friend  of  some  surgeon  or  physician  at  that  hos- 
pital, and  not  in  my  capacity  as  surgeon  to  the 
dispensary. 

4411.  You  would  like  to  have  the  principle 
recognised  that  they  could  go  from  one  institution 
to  the  other? — Yes. 

4412.  And  had  that  been  the  case  you  could 
have  made  great  use  of  it?  — I  could. 

4413.  Are 
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Earl  Cadogan. 

4413.  Are  you  in  favour  of  special  hospitals? 
—Yes. 

4414.  Of  special  hospitals  for  all  purposes,  or 
would  you  limit  the  number  of  objects  for  which 
the  special  hospitals  might  be  erected  — I  think 
as  science  advances  we  shall  pi'obably  become 
more  specialists,  and  that  the  hospitals  necessa- 
rily will  become  more  special. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Noltinyham. 

4415.  When  you  say  that  as  science  advances 
hospitals  will  become  more  special,  do  you  mean 
that  there  will  be  more  need  for  special  hospitals, 
or  that  general  hospitals  will  more  and  more  tend 
to  establish  special  departments  ? — ^Tlie  latter  is 
what  I  mean. 

4416.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  system, 
.1  general  hospital  gradually  establishing  special 
departments  where  they  are  wanted,  or  special 
hospitals,  apart  from  general  hospitals,  for  treat- 
ing special  cases  ? — I  should  say  a  general 
hospital  with  a  special  department  is  more  useful, 
more  come-at-able,  than  a  special  hospital. 

4417.  It  would  be  more  economical  also,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

4418.  In  your  proposed  board  of  control 
would  you  vest  any  power  of  allocating  certain 
special  diseases  to  certain  hospitals  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  whole  field  was  covered? — I  would. 

4419.  When  vou  say  that  every  hospital  should 
be  subject  to  this  inspection,  do  you  propose  to 
confer  upon  the  proposed  board  by  hiw  a  power 
to  inspect  any  place  calling  itself  a  hospital  ?— 
Yes,  or  dispensary. 

4420.  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  eventually 
you  expressed  the  opinion,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Cadogan,  that  you  would  make  a  licence 
primarily  necessary  to  a  hospital  before  it  coidd 
be  established  ? — I  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
that. 

4421.  Your  idea  was  rather  that  it  might 
issue  certificates  of  eflSciency,  if  that  were 
necessary,  to  a  hospital  after  it  was  established  ? 
— Yes ;  but  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
showing  up  any  misuse  of  the  hospital  or  any 
mismanagement. 

4422.  You  would  make  it.  in  fict,  a  central 
board  established  with  the  authority  of  the  law, 
but  not  paid  by  the  public  other  than  by  the 
subscribers? — -That  is  so. 

4423.  With  the  entire  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  hospital  system  ? — Not  with 
entire  control,  but  with  the  power  of  interfering 
where  money  or  other  things  connected  with  the 
hospital  were  misappropriately  applied. 

4424.  And  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  me, 
that  you  would  give  such  a  board  the  power  of 
allocating  certain  special  departments  to  certain 
hospitals  for  treatment  of  those  cases  in  those 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

442(3.  Might  there  not  be  possibly  a  danger, 
if  you  were  to  establish  such  a  board  of  super- 
intendence, that  there  would  be  too  great  uni- 
formity ill  the  hospitals,  that  it  would  tend  to 
our  having  a  cast-iron  system? — I  should  not 
give  that  power,  but  merely  power  to  prevent 
abuses. 

(0.69.) 


Earl  of  Kimherletj — continued. 

4426.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  questions,  you 
seemed  rather  to  contemplate  a  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  mode  of  management ;  my  ques- 
tion had  reference  to  that ;  but,  as  I  now  under- 
stand you,  you  do  not  intend  a  general  inter- 
ference with  the  management,  but  merely  such 
an  inspection  as  would  bring  to  light  abuses  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

4427.  Lord  Kimberley  asked  you  whether 
such  a  board  of  superintendence  would  not  lead 
to  too  great  uniformity ;  but,  I  understand  you 
to  contemplate  a  board  of  management  for  each 
hospital,  because  you  said  the  subscribers  would 
appoint  it  ? — No,  a  central  board. 

4428.  Then  I  would  ask  you  upon  your  pre- 
vious answer  as  to  the  central  board,  which  1 
understood  was  to  be  supported  and  nominated 
by  the  subscribers,  wliether  you  would  have  that 
board  nominated  and  paid  by  the  subscribers  of 
the  whole  of  the  hospitals  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4429.  AVould  it  not  be  rather  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  such  a  board  ^ — I  should 
have  each  hospital  or  charity  represented. 

4430.  That  is  to  say,  each  hospital  or  charity, 
or  rather  the  subscribers  to  each  hospital  or 
charitv,  should  elect  their  own  representatives 
to  the  general  board?  —  Yes,  through  the 
hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlty. 

4431.  You  would  probably  not  think  it  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  an  election  in  which 
every  subscriber  should  take  a  direct  part,  but 
some  system  by  which  the  boards  of  management 
in  the  different  hospitals  which  have  already  been 
appointed  by  the  subscribers,  should  nominate 
representatives? — Quite  so. 

Chuirman. 

4432.  And  then  each  hospital  which  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  this  central  board  would  have  to  pay 
a  certain  per-centage  of  the  cost  of  the  board  ? — 
Yes. 

4433.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  should  go  to 
each  subscriber  and  get  him  to  subscribe  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  central  board  ? — No. 

4434.  But  you  mean  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by  each  institu- 
tion ? — Through  the  committee  of  management 
of  each  institution. 

Lord  Moriksivell. 

4435.  You  say  that  your  dispensary  is  intended 
for  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  anything  ; 
you  also  added  for  those  poor  who  are  not  eligible 
for  Poor  Law  medical  I'elief ;  I  should  have 
thought  a  ])erson  not  capable  of  paying  anything 
would  be  eligible  lor  the  out-department  of  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary  — They  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  a  long  doctor's  bill. 

4436.  But  they  do  not  pay  anything,  in  point 
of  fact,  if  they  come  to  your  free  dispensary,  do 
they  ? — They  do  not. 

4437.  According  to  the  statement  you  gave  us, 
you  might  have  an  enormous  number  of  letters 
jjresented  to  you  ;  are  you  obliged  to  give  treat- 
ment to  anybody  who  presents  a  letter? — -Yes. 

M  M  3  .  ^  4438.  Even 
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Lord  Monkswcll — continued. 

4438.  Even  though  it  is  clear  on  the  face  of  it, 
from  what  you  know  of  the  persons,  that  they 
are  quite  capable  of  paying  for  themselves? — No, 
we  might  decline  if  we  had  any  cause  for  suspicion 
that  the  patient  was  able  to  pay. 

4439.  But  do  not  some  subscribers  consider 
that  they  are  getting  a  quid  pro  quo  :  do  not 
some  subscribers  for  instance  send  their  servants 
to  these  dispensaries  and  consider  it  quite  fair  to 
do  that  in  consideration  of  their  subscription  ? — 
They  do. 

4440.  Then  if  you  accept  people's  servants, 
might  it  not  be  rather  hard  to  reject  for  treatment 
a  person  who  came  to  the  dispensary  with  a  letter 
because  you  thought  that  he  could  afford  to  pay 
himself;  however,  that  is  your  practice,  at  all 
events  ?- — Yes. 

4441.  If  you  find  out  that  a  person  can  well 
afford  to  pay  Avhat  do  you  do  in  that  case  ? — We 
represent  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  institution. 

4442.  Supposing  you  happen  to  know  that  the 
person  was  the  butler  of  a  very  rich  man,  who 
possibly  got  60 1,  or  80 1,  a  year,  would  you 
represent  that  to  the  subscribers  and  say  that  you 
considered  it  unjust  in  every  way  that  this  butler 
should  be  treated  for  nothing  ? — Yes  ;  but  1  do 
not  think  it  should  fall  on  the  medical  staff  to 
criticise. 

4443.  -But  in  point  of  fact  is  there  any  criti- 
cism?— There  is. 

4444.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  case  of  a 
well-paid  servant  of  a  very  rich  man  would  be  a 
case  in  whicli  some  remonstrance  should  be 
addressed  to  the  subscribers.? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

4445.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  dividing 
London  into  districts  for  medical  purposes  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  scatter  the  hospitals  more 
over  a  larger  area  than  they  are  at  present  ? — I 
should.  London  is  increasing  so  rapidly  and  in 
the  West-end,  further  west  than  where  I  live, 
there  is  only  one  hospital,  the  West  London 
Hospital  at  Hammersmith, 

4446.  And  then  I  presume  from  what  you 
say,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  affiliating  the  dis- 
pensaries and  infirmaries  in  that  particular 
district  to  the  central  hospital  ? — Yes. 

4447.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  having  small 
operating  hospitals  in  the  outskirts  of  London. 
We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, if  possible,  to  have  certain  hospitals 
established  where  operations  would  be  performed 
outside  London,  on  account  of  the  better  air  that 
the  patients  would  get  there  ? — I  should  not  send 
hosjjitals  into  the  country ;  you  would  not  get 
surgeons  to  go  to  them. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Harymjworth. 

4448.  About  this  central  board  of  control,  I 
want  to  know  what  powers  you  would  give  them. 
Supposing  that  they  found  out  that  some  abuse 
was  going  on  at  a  hospital,  or  some  mismanage- 
ment, what  would  happen  then ;  would  they  do 
anything  beyond  making  a  report  to  that  effect ; 
or  would  you  give  them  any  power  of  making 
any  alteration  in  the  hospital  that  was  doing 
badly  ? — I  would  have  them  simply  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  that  institution  to  the  abuse, 
and  request  them  to  alter  it.  It  would  be  their 
interest  to  keep  all  right  before  the  public  or 
their  subscriptions  would  fall  off. 


Lord  Zouche  of  Haryugworth — continued. 

4449.  Then  it  would  have  no  particular  powers 
beyond  exposing  any  abuses ;  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  great  detective  office  as  it  were?— Yes.  If 
you  give  too  much  power,  you  will  cramp  the 
energies  of  the  hospitals. 

4450.  And  would  you  have  the  board  consist 
entirely  of  medical  men  or  would  you  have  others 
as  well  ? — Others  as  well ;  a  mixed  board. 

Lord  Thring. 

4451.  I  understand  the  great  advantage  of  a 
central  board ;  but  do  you  propose  to  make  it 
compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  a  central 
board  should  be  established,  or  simply  that  this 
Committee  should  recommend  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  arrangements  of  the  hos- 
pitals to  do  it  for  themselves? — I  should  leave  it 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
hospitals. 

4452.  You  do  not  contemplate  an  Act  of 
Parliament  making  it  compulsory  on  all  the  hos- 
pitals to  establish  such  a  board,  and  to  submit  to 
its  control? — IS'o,  I  have  already  said  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  hospitals  become 
Government  institutions. 

4453.  I  wish  you  clearly  to  understand  my 
question ;  of  course  I  understand  the  great 
advantage  of  a  central  board ;  but  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  the  hospitals  refused  to  constitute  a  cen- 
tral board  you  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by 
Act  of  Parliament?  —  In  the  first  instance,  I 
should  hope  it  would  be  voluntary. 

4454.  But  if  not,  you  would  in  the  end  probablv 
compel  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Quite  so. 

4455.  You  are  aware  that  a  master  is  not 
legally  bound  to  pay  for  the  medical  attendance 
of  his  servant,  however  much  he  may  be  morally 
bound  to  do  so  ? — Excepting  under  his  own  roof. 

4456.  If  he  keeps  him  under  his  own  roof  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

4457.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
question  whether  the  medical  schools  should  be 
disassociated  from  the  hospitals,  and  the  teaching 
conducted  in  a  large  college  or  colleges  ? — Yes. 

4458.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  concentrating 
the  teaching  department  into  one  or  more 
collegiate  bodies,  and  disassociating  it  from  the 
hospitals  ? — I  should  ;  I  should  like  to  see  a  large 
university  for  London. 

Chairman. 

4459.  Did  you  sign  the  petition  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — I  did. 

4460.  You  said  that,  on  the  whole,  you  consider 
that  the  general  hospitals  are  well  managed,  and 
you  do  not  disapprove  of  special  hospitals? — Yes. 

4461.  What  is  your  object  in  signing  the  peti- 
tion ;  was  it  merely  to  have  inquiry  so  as  to  see 
whether  by  co-operation  and  organisation  some- 
thing more  might  be  done  ? — It  was  so. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

4462.  I  gather  from  your  answer,  as  to  your 
desiring  that  there  should  be  a  central  univer- 
sity, that  you  would  probably,  in  London, 
approve  of  some  system  by  which  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  College  of  Physicians  should 
come  into  close  union  with  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAY,  m.d.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined  as 

follows.: 


Chairman. 

4463.  You  are  a  general  practitioner,  prac- 
tising in  the  vicinity  of  the  London  Hospital, 
are  you  not? — Yes. 

4464.  And  that,  therefore,  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitechapel,  is  it  not? — Yes;  I 
am  in  the  St.  George's-in-the-East ;  that  is  near 
Whitechapel,  an  adjoining  parish. 

4465.  Is  your  experience  of  that  part  of 
London  a  very  long  one  ? — Thirty  yeary. 

4466.  And,  as  a  general  practitioner,  you  have 
the  competition  of  the  Free  London  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

4467.  Which  treats  a  very  large  number  of 
patients? — Yes. 

4468.  Now,  what  kind  of  people  ai-e  the 
population  ;  are  they  a  labouring  class,  or  small 
tradesmen,  or  the  costermonger  class  ? — Some  of 
all  sorts  ;  small  tradesmen  and  large  tradesmen, 
labourers,  clerks  in  the  City,  and  costerraongers. 

4469.  And  the  greater  proportion  of  them  very 
poor,  I  suppose  ? — They  are  poor,  not  so  poor  as 
thej'  were  30  years  ago ;  much  healthier  and 
better  fed  than  they  were  30  years  ago. 

4470.  In  fact  there  is  a  general  improvement 
in  them  all  round? — Yes,  a  general  improve- 
ment. 

4471.  Plas  that  been  going  on  steadily  for  the 
last  30  years? — For  the  last  20  years. 

4472.  And  are  their  circumstances  continuing 
to  improve  at  present  ? — I  think  they  are. 

4473.  Is  that  district  as  crowded  now  as  it 
was  some  years  ago  ? — Not  so  crowded. 

4474.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  you  have  the 
competition  of  the  London  Hospital ;  do  you 
find  that  your  patients  frequently  go  away  to 
the  London  Hospital  to  get  treatment  free  ? — 
Many  of  them  who  can  well  afford  to  i^ay. 

4475.  On  what  do  you  base  the  supposition 
that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  ? — A  person 
living  in  a  villa  and  keeping  his  pony-carriage 
sent  his  baby  to  the  London  Hospital  to  be 
operated  upon  for  a  hare-lip.  Another  case  is 
that  of  a  tradesman,  whose  banker  told  me  he 
was  putting  by  300  /.  a  year  ;  his  child  went  to 
the  London  Hospital  and  received  cod-liver  oil 
and  steel  wine.  In  another  case  a  man  who  gave 
1,600  /.  for  the  freehold  of  his  villa  sent  his  son 
to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  I  know  another 
case  of  a  man  who  has  just  built  his  shop  and 
house  for  1,500/. ;  the  week  before  last  he  sent 
his  child  to  the  Truss  Society  and  got  a  truss  for 
nothing  ;  we  wanted  to  supply  him  with  one,  but 
he  said  he  could  get  one  for  nothing. 

4476.  Do  you  know  these  cases  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  ;  that  is 
only  a  specimen,  that  is  continually  happening. 

4477.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  for  the  names 
to  make  them  public,  but  1  think  you  might  write 
them  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  hand  them  in 
to  me  afterwards ;  now,  would  you  call  that 
abusing  the  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

4478.  And  in  that  degree  the  free  hospital 
starves  the  general  practitioner  ? — Yes  ;  it  has 
starved  out  17  within  the  last  20  years  Avithin  10 
minutes'  walk  of  the  London  Hospital. 
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4479.  What  description  of  practices  were 
these  ;  were  any  of  them  dispensaries ;  what 
you  know  as  doctors'  shops? — Doctors'  shops 
most  of  them ;  there  were  no  dispensaries  In 
those  days. 

4480.  It  was  a  sort  of  dispensary,  was  it  not  ? 
— No ;  it  was  a  shop  where  things  were  sold  at 
various  prices,  according  to  their  means. 

4481.  Not  according  to  the  value  of  the  article 
sold? — Just  so,  the  apothecaries'  business,  the 
old  apothecary.  They  most  of  them  made  good 
livings,  and  some  made  large  fortunes  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  London  Hospital. 

4482.  Were  those  doctors'  shops  good  institu- 
tions or  not  ? — They  were  very  good  for  the 
classes  who  lived  there.  I  think  it  is  closing 
those  that  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  hospital,  to 
a  great  extent.  You  see  the  people  have  not 
now  these  apothecaries  to  go  to,  persons  skilled 
in  minor  surgery  and  minor  diseases,  and  they 
are  driven  to  the  chemist  and  druggist,  or  the 
patent  medicine,  or  the  hospital. 

4483.  And  of  those  they  prefer  the  hospital  ? 
— They  prefer  the  hospital. 

4484.  Then,  according  to  that,  do  you  consider 
that  these  people  can  pay  and  would  pay  for 
medical  assistance  if  they  could  procure  it  as  they 
did  formerly  ? — Yes,  they  would  pay  if  they  had 
these  open  places  to  go  to.  One  apothecary, 
at  the  corner  of  Stepney  Ground,  left  150,000 
his  successor  left  60,000  I.  The  man  who  has  it 
now  has  gone  with  the  times,  and  has  shut  up  the 
retail  part.  But  you  see  the  especial  good  of 
these  apothecaries'  shops  was  that  there  was 
somebody  always  there  all  day  and  all  night. 
These  dispensaries  are  shut  up  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  day,  and  there  is  no  one  there  at 
night. 

4485.  Which  dispensai'ies  do  you  allude  to  ? — 
Private  dispensaries  and  public  dispensaries  too. 

4486.  Are  the  poor-law  dispensaries  closed  in 
that  way  ? — Yes,  they  are  only  open  at  certain 
times  :  and  then  the  people  have  to  get  an  order, 
you  know,  to  go  to  them. 

4487.  And  the  provident  dispensaries? — The 
provident  dispensaries  are  closed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  mostly  the  hours  are  from  10  to  12 
in  the  morning,  and  from  6  to  8  in  the  evening. 
Then  there  is  no  one  there  at  night. 

4488.  You  have  a   provident  dispensary  in 
that  district,  have  you  not^ — We  have  several. 

4489.  And  those  are  in  the  nature  of  sick 
clubs,  are  they  not  ? — No,  anybody  can  go  in  and 
pay  sixpence  and  get  advice  and  medicine.  I  am 
speaking  of  wliat  they  call  sixpenny  dispensaries. 
These  dispensaries,  of  course,  only  exist  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  surrounding  medical  men  ;  if 
they  all  ran  such  dispensaries  they  would  all  be 
ruined  together  ;  and  this  has  actually  happened 
where  there  has  been  a  competition  of  many  dis- 
pensaries, they  have  all  collapsed  together. 

4490.  But,  now,  as  to  these  17  practices  that 
have  died  out  under  the  competition  of  the  free 
hospital  ? — There  are  the  names  and  addresses, 
not  for  publication  {handing  in  a  paper). 

M  M  4  4491.  In 
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4491.  In  regard  to  these  17  dispensai'ies  or 
doctors'  shops  that  have  been  closed  owing  to  the 
competition,  one  man,  you  said,  made  150,000  /., 
and  another  00,000 1. ;  do  you  think  more  of 
them  may  have  been  closed  owing  to  the  man 
having  made  his  fortune  — They  get  rich  and 
proud,  and  it  became  unfashionable  to  keep  an 
apothecary's  shop. 

4492.  But  a  man  who  makes  150,000  /.  is  not 
a  man  who  is  starved  out  by  the  competition  of 
the  free  hospital  ? — No,  that  was  before  the  com- 
petition began,  when  only  the  very  poorest  went 
to  the  hospital. 

4493.  Then  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  medical 
practitioners  in  that  neicrhbourhood.  to  make  a 
livelihood  now  than  it  Avas  formerly  ? — Much 
more. 

4494.  Have  you  got  many  practitioners  in 
your  neighbourhood  now? — Not  so  many  by  17. 

4495.  I  am  afraid  that  does  not  help  me  much 
as  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  before  ? 
— I  think  there  is  one  practitioner  to  every 
thousand  persons  in  the  whole  of  London.  In 
our  part  there  is  only  one  to  6,000. 

4496.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  the 
London  General  Hospital? — Yes,  exclusive  of 
that,  private  practitioners. 

4497.  And  what  is  the  number  of  these  cheap 
doctors'  shops  in  your  neighbourhood  at  present  ? 
— There  are  two  private  ones  and  two  public  ones. 
There  is  Sir  Edmund  Currie's  dispensary,  and 
there  is  the  one  in  Leman-street ;  they  give  any- 
body medicine  for  6  d.  a  month  ;  it  used  to  be  a 
charity,  but  now  they  have  mixed  up  the  paying 
principle  with  it. 

4498.  Sixpence  a  month  pays  in  health  and  in 
sickness  ? — Yes. 

4499.  Now  do  you  consider  that  the  closing  of 
these  doctors'  shops  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
had  to  do  exclusively  with  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, or  had  it  to  do  with  the  in-patient  depart- 
ment as  well  of  the  general  hospital  ? — I  think 
the  in-patient  department  is  not  abused  ;  I  think 
it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  it 
relieves  an  immense  amount  of  urgent  misery  and 
suffering;  in  fact  society  could  not  go  on  with- 
out it; 

4500.  Is  the  London  Hospital  the  only  general 
hospital  for  that  district  ? — That  and  the  Poplar 
Hospital ;  that  is  by  the  East  India  Dock. 

4501.  Is  that  far  from  the  London  Hospital  ? — 
It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  London.  It  takes 
the  accidents  from  the  East  India  Docks  and  the 
Victoria  Docks-. 

4502.  Are  the  fees  which  are  available  for 
medical  practitioners  in  the  East  End  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  do  full  justice  to  their  patients  ? 
— I  think  that  a  man  can  make  a  very  good  living 
at  a  shilling  for  a  bottle,  and  consultation  in  the 
surgery,  and  Is.  %  d.  for  a  visit  and  medicine, 
ready  money  ;  I  think  he  could  give  them  quite 
sufficient  time  to  diagnose  their  case  properly 
and  make  a  good  living  out  of  it. 

4503.  And  is  there  sufficient  time  given  to  the 
cases  in  the  general  hospital  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule, 
there  is.  Trivial  cases  are  passed  off  lightly,  but 
serious  cases  are  well  looked  after. 

4504.  Then  you  have  nothing  particular  to  say 
against  the  out-patient  department  of  the  general 
hospitals  ? — Except  that  they  admit  people  who 
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can  afford  to  pay  the  general  practitioner's 
fees. 

4505.  Then  would  you  be  in  favour  of  greater 
restriction  of  the  out-patient  departments? — 
Yes. 

4506.  Of  closing  them  altogether  ? — No ;  I 
think  they  should  be  affiliated  with  properly 
conducted  dispensaries,  which  should  send  the 
difficult  cases  that  wanted  further  advice  to  the 
hospital.  The  surgeons  at  the  hospitals  are 
overwhelmed  with  trivial  cases  now,  and  they 
undergo  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue. 

4507.  You  mean  cases  so  trivial  that  they 
might  be  passed  over  without  anybody  being  at 
all  the  worse  ? — Yes. 

4508.  Where  would  a  person  go  for  his  first 
treatment  ? — To  the  general  practitioner's  dis- 
pensary. 

4509.  Then  you  would  not  have  people  seen  at 
allj  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  out-patient  de- 
partment ? — No. 

4510.  You  would,  as  I  understand  you,  rather 
have  them  seen  in  a  dispensary  ;  now,  if  it  were 
an  intricate  case,  or  a  case  where  it  was  required 
to  have  a  consultation  or  an  operation,  you  would 
send  them  then  to  the  out-patient  department  ? 
—Yes. 

4511.  Then  the  arrival  of  the  patient  at  the 
out-patient  department  would  practically  be  a 
warranty  that  his  case  had  been  sifted,  as  it  were, 
at  the  dispensary ;  does  that  convey  what  you 
mean? — Yes,  that  conveys  my  idea. 

4512.  Then  would  you  carry  that  affiliation 
still  further,  so  as  to  include  the  poor  law  dis- 
pensaries ? — No  ;  I  would  keep  them  quite  sepa- 
rate. I  would  not  mix  pauperism  up  with  either 
the  hospitals  or  the  private  dispensaries  ;  I  would 
keep  them  quite  separate. 

4513.  Is  one  of  your  reasons  for  wishing  to 
have  this  system  of  affiliation  that  the  pi-esent 
system  tends  so  much  to  pauperise  ? — Yes  ;  that 
it  tends  to  pauperise  the  people  and  to  degrade 
the  general  practitioner. 

4514.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  out-patient 
department  has  developed  very  much  in  the  last 
20  years?— Yes. 

4515.  But  then  has  the  pauperisation  increased 
in  your  district,  because  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  people  had  become  much  better  off 
during  the  last  20  years  ? — Yes,  and  those  are 
the  jieople  that  go  to  the  hospital  and  that  used 
to  go  to  the  apothecaries'  shops  ;  that  is  what 
we  complain  of.  They  have  found  their  way  to 
the  hospital.  They  see  no  charity  in  it,  but  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  become  quite  a 
custom  that  in  case  of  a  trivial  accident,  instead 
of  taking  it  to  the  genei'al  practitioner,  off  they 
go  to  the  hospital. 

4516.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  a  man 
could  get  a  very  good  living  by  charging  a  fee 
of  1  s.  for  attendance  at  his  house,  and  1 5.  6  d. 
for  attendance  at  the  patient's  house? — Yes. 

4517.  But  are  there  not  a  very  large  number 
of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  that?  — 
The  paupers  would  not,  but  there  is  an  immense 
population  that  can  and  do  pay. 

4518.  Of  course  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  i)eople  who  ought  to  go  to  the  poor  law  dis- 
pensaries, but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  struggling  people  who  would  view  the 
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poor  law  with  abhorrence,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
and  the  dispensary  system  would  meet  them, 
paying  the  6  s.  a  year  well  or  ill,  and  instead  of 
going  to  the  hospital  they  would  go  to  the 
dispensary,  and  the  dispensary  would  be  managed 
by  the  general  practitioners  in  the  neighbour 
hood. 

4519.  You  would  make  them  pay  at  the  dis- 
pensary ?— They  Avould  have  to  pay  the  fees  at 
the  dispensary. 

4520.  Would  it  be  a  fee  in  health  and  in  sick- 
ness too,  or  merely  in  sickness  ? — In  health  and 
sickness.  The  clubs  pay  quarterly  now,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  the  dispensaries  should  not  pay 
quarterly  too. 

4521.  I  understood  that  you  were  talking 
formerly  of  a  free  dispensary  ;  but  now  you  mean 
a  provident  dispensary  ?  — Provident  dispensaries 
are  what  I  should  like  to  see  established  for  the 
people  with  a  certain  wage  limit,  not  an  unlimi- 
ted dispensary  for  anybody  to  go  to. 

4522.  But  then  is  not  a  wage  limit  a  little 
deceptive  :  because  you  might  have  a  man  who 
might  be  comparatively  rich  with  1  /.  a  week 
sa)',  and  you  might  again  have  a  man  with  a 
large  family  with  30  s.  a  week  who  would  be  in 
worse  circumstances  than  the  man  with  1  /.  a 
week  ? — You  would  have  to  meet  those  cases  on 
their  merits. 

4523.  You  think  that  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  could  easily  be 
managed. 

4524.  Then  how  would  you  manage  to  arrange 
for  the  general  practitioners  ;  they  would  all  have 
to  have  a  share  in  any  profits  of  the  dispensary? 
— Yes,  they  would  have  to  have  a  share  accord- 
ing to  their  work  done.  Now  general  practi- 
tioners have  clubs ;  mo.*t  of  them  pay  4  5.  a  year, 
some  of  them  pay  8  5.  a  year.  The  London 
Dock  Provident  Club,  for  insfance,  pays  8  v.  a 
year  well  nr  ill  to  the  medical  man. 

4525.  You  mean  that  all  the  |)eople  in  that 
club  pay  8  s.  each,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  8  s.  each 
to  the  secretary  of  the  club,  and  the  secretary 
pays  the  medical  m;in. 

4526.  And  the  number  of  those  payments  of 
8  s.  is  sufficient  to  form  a  fund  to  pay  the  profits 
of  the  medical  man,  aiid  the  expenses  of  the 
secretary  and  the  office,  and  so  on  ;  is  that  so  ? — 
No,  that  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  the 
secretary.  The  medical  man  ^ets  all  the  8  s., 
and  I  suppose  the  men  must  pay  something  more 
than  that  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  secretary, 
and  other  expenses. 

4627.  Where  do  the  expenses  of  the  office 
and  house  rent,  and  so  on  come  from? — 1  think 
the  London  Dock  Club  average  12  s.  a  year  that 
ihey  pay  to  the  club  ;  and  the  medical  man  gets 
8  s.  out  of  that. 

4528.  Then,  as  that  club  its  own  dispensary 
shop,  as  it  were? — It  employs  a  medical  man 
Avho  has  his  own  waiting-room  for  patients. 

4529.  He  is  a  practitioner  with  a  private 
practice  of  his  own  in  addition? — Yes. 

4530.  And  he  must  have  a  house  for  his  private 
practice  you  mean? — Yes;  and  I  think  the  private 
practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  would  besuth- 
cient  to  take  all  these  people  that  go  to  the  out- 
patient department,  thatis  the  people  able  to  pay  the 
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6  J.',  a  year.  If  they  were  distributed  among  the 
medical  men,  so  many  to  each,  it  could  be 
managed  without  any  extra  rent  or  taxes,  and 
buildings  or  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  it  would 
becotne  a  grevit  assistance  to  the  medical  men. 

4531.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  see? — Yes. 

4532.  Do  you  find  that  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  free  London  hospital  is  a  bar 
to  anything  of  that  sort  ? — It  is  an  absolute  bar  to 
it. 

4533.  Then  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  you 
mean  this,  that  you  would  keep  o])en  the 
in-patient  department  of  the  London  General 
Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4534.  And  you  would  restrict  the  out-patient 
department  to  one  for  consultative  purposes  for 
people  sent  there  from  various  medical  clubs? — 
Yes. 

4535.  Is  there  this  advantage  about  the  idea 
that  you  ])ropose,  that  you  would  have  a  large 
number  of  medical  clubs  within  easy  reach  of  the 
subscribers  ? — Yes. 

4536.  Because  at  present  you  might  have  a 
dispensary  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  a  certain  number  of  the  subscribers? 
— Yes  ;  but  if  these  clubs  were  scattered  among'^t 
the  general  practitioners  they  would  be  a  prelJty 
equal  distance  all  round. 

4537.  And  that  would  be  more  convenient  for 
the  workino-men,  because  they  would  not  spend 
sa  much  time  there  as  they  do  now  in  the  out- 
patient departments  ? — Yes. 

4538.  You  mentioned  the  phrase  "  degrada- 
tion "  of  the  practitioner  just  now;  I  do  not  quite 
understand  in  what  sense  you  mean  that? — I3y  a 
man  opening  a  dispensary,  and  taking  sixpence 
for  his  fee,  when  he  can  only  be  successful  by  his 
brother  practitioners  refraining  from  the  same 
course.  If  he  triumphs  it  is  then  the  ruin  of  all 
his  medical  neighbours  round  ;  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  degradation,  to  be  so  reckless  that  you 
do  not  care  what  injury  you  do  to  your  medical 
brethren. 

4539.  Then  further  than  that,  are  these  people 
who  take  these  low  fees  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
brother  pi'actitii)ners  as  a  rule  as  skilled  as  the 
practitioners  taking  larger  fees? — Some  of  them 
are  quite  as  skilful. 

4540.  So  that  the  public  does  not  suffer  in 
consequence? — Weil,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
careless  diagnosis;  they  cannot  devote  on  such 
fees  much  attention  to  it.  I  have  met  with 
many  cases  of  careless  diagnosis. 

4541.  Do  you  think  that  the  out-patient 
system  of  the  general  hospitals  tends  to  lower 
the  skill  of  the  general  practitioners? — Yes, 
very  much  ;  it  prevents  his  getting  the  experience 
that  would  otherwise  come  to  him,  and  that 
used  to  come  to  him  in  the  old  days. 

4542.  Should  you  like  to  see  any  general 
system  of  control  or  supervision  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  ? — I  should. 

4543.  Would  that  be  part  and  parcel  of  your 
idea  of  medical  clubs  ? — I  had  not  formed  the 
idea  before  till  you  suggested  it  to  my  mind  ; 
but  I  think  It  would  be  very  good  to  have  some 
power  over  them,  just  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  over  boards  of  guardians. 

N  N  4544.  You 
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Earl  Cadogan. 

4544.  You  mean  Government  supervision  ^ 
— Yes. 

Chairman. 

4545.  Now  as  to  this  part  pay  system,  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  that? — Yes;  1  think  that 
is  very  bad  indeed  •  it  takes  away  all  idea  of 
gratitude  from  the  recipients  of  the  dispensary  ; 

-  where  there  is  part  pay,  they  think  they  have 
paid  a  sufficient  fee  ;  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  charity. 

4546.  And  you  look  upon  it  as  only  one 
degree  better  than  the  free  hospitals,  or  even  as 
one  degree  worse? — Worse,  much  worse  ;  I  think 
the  free  hospital  is  a  great  blessing,  properly 
conducted  ;  but  taking  part  pay  I  think  is  very 
bad;  it  poisons  the  public  mind,  and  takes  away 
all  respect  for  the  charity. 

4547.  They  consider  that  they  are  paying  a 
proper  fee  you  mean? — They  consider  that  they 
are  payicg  a  proper  fee,  patronising  the  chai'ity. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

4548.  You  mentioned  as  an  essential  part  of 
your  scheme,  the  organisation  of  dispensaries; 
would  you  explain  exactly  which  dis^oensaries 
you  allude  to;  is  it  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — 
The  provident  dispensary,  arranged  by  the 
medical  men  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  any  laymen 
that  it  seems  judicious  to  join  in  it,  and  the 
dispensaries  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
medical  practitioners  that  will  take  them. 

4549-  But  a  jDrovident  dispensary  must  be 
supported  by  its  members  ? — Yes. 

4550.  Can  you  insure  the  establishment  of  pro- 
vident disjjensaries  to  an  adequate  extent  ?--Yes  ; 
if  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to,  if  the  hospital 
were  closed  to  them,  and  they  said,  "  You  must  go 
and  join  the  dispensary."  This  is  done  in  some 
of  the  provincial  towns;  in  Northampton,  for 
instance. 

4551.  Suppose  tliere  is  not  a  provident  dis- 
pensary established? — Then  they  will  have  to  go 
to  the  hospital,  or  pay  the  general  practitioner's 
fee  if  there  is  no  dispensary. 

4552.  Then  the  system  will  probably  break 
down ;  if  you  do  away  with  the  out-patient 
department,  except  for  consultative  purposes, 
you  would  be  lett  then  with  nothing  but  the  hos- 
pital cases  which  were  considered  pioper  cases  for 
in-treatment ;  you  would  have  nothmg  left  for 
ordinary  out-patient  cases  ? — You  would  have  the 
out-patient  cases  that  were  sent  by  the  numerous 
dispensaries. 

4553.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries  might  be  established  in  adequate 
numbers  in  each  paiticular  district? — They  have 
been  so  in  Northampton ;  it  has  been  a  great 
success  there. 

4554.  You  think  that  we  could  rely  on  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  provident  dispensaries  to 
practically  take  the  place  of  the  out-patient 
def»artments  of  general  hospitals  ? — I  do. 

4555.  I  understand  pro^vident  dispensaries  to 
be  entirely  organised  by  those  who  can  pay,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent ;  no  man  can  be  a 
member  of  a  provident  dispensary  Avho  does  not 
pay  a  certain  subscription  ? —  No. 

4556.  How  do  you  provide  for  the  sick  poor 
who  cannot  pay  that  subscription  ? — The  Poor 
Law  provide  for  them. 


Earl  Cadogan — continued. 

4557.  So  that  you  Avould  drive  them  all  into 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary? — Yes. 

4558.  So  that  your  three  divisions  would  be 
the  poor  law,  the  provident  dispensaries,  and  the 
consultative  department  of  the  hospital  for  out- 
patients ? — Yes  ;  that  is  exactly  it. 

Earl  of  Kimlierley. 

4559.  You  have  no  objection,  I  assume,  to  in- 
patients in  hospitals,  but  do  you  mean  that  you 
view  with  no  dislike  the  paying  wards  in  hos- 
pitals ? — I  dislike  the  system. 

4560.  And  may  I  ask  why  ? — Because  it 
destroys  the  gratitude  of  the  patient ;  if  he 
thinks  he  is  paying,  it  takes  away  from  the 
dignity  of  the  charity,  and  interferes  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  commerce  as  bet;Teeu  medical 
men  and  the  public. 

4561.  But  I  suppose  your  chief  objection  is 
that  it  withdraws  practice  from  the  medical  prac- 
titioners ?-— It  is. 

4562.  And  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  able 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  adifficult  opera- 
tion, but  could  not  pay  the  whole  of  it,  do  you 
think  he  should  be  left;  without  the  means  of  get- 
ting that  operation  performed,  because  otherwise 
the  dignity  of  the  hospital  might  be  Impaired? — 
I  think  he  should  get  that  operation  done 
through  the  dispensary  if  he  cannot  pay  the  usual 
fees. 

4563.  Is  it  the  case  that  at  the  dispensaries 
they  perform  very  difficult  operations  ? — No,  but 
they  might  have  an  arrangement  with  the  hos- 
pital, and  send  them  on  to  the  hospital ;  those 
cases,  I  mean,  that  require  operation. 

4564.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  man  who 
would  pay  a  portion  bat  not  the  whole  of  the 
expense  ;  would  you  admit  him  iuto  the  hospital 
or  would  you  not? — I  would  do  it  for  nothing, 
or  let  him  pay  the  usual  fee.  I  think  it  is  diffi- 
cult ground  when  you  begin  to  admit  part  pay- 
ment. 

4565.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  difficult  opera- 
tion which  could  not  be  j^erformed  in  the  man's 
own  house  ;  what  is  he  to  do  if  he  cannot  get  ad- 
mission iuto  a  hospital  as  a  paying  patient ;  is  he 
to  go  into  the  hospital  gratis  ? — Yes,  if  he  cannot 
pay  the  fee?. 

4566.  But  I  am  putting  the  case  of  a  man  who 
is  for  instance,  we  will  say,  obliged  to  undergo  a 
very  difficult  operation,  and  Avishes  to  obtain  the 
yery  best  surgical  skill  that  can  be  procured ;  he 
could  pay  a  moderate  fee,  but  could  not  possibly 
pay  the  fee  that  would  be  asked  by  a  surgeon  of 
great  eminence  ;  w^ould  you  deprive  that  man  of 
the  jjower  of  going  into  a  hospital  because  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  a  portion  ? — If  he  could 
pay  a  moderate  fee  it  could  be  an-anged  for  him; 
I  have  often  arranged  such  things  myself ;  the 
dispensaries  could  arrange  to  get  such  a  case  into 
the  hospital. 

4567.  Is  the  principal  object  of  a  .hospital  to 
relieve  in-patients  ? — For  in-patients. 

4568.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  man  wdio  is 
not  very  poor,  Avhat  can  he  do  ? — He  can  get  the 
best  advice  for  money. 

4569.  Suppose  he  has  not  got  the  money  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  the  best  advice,  and 
suppose  he  has  not  got  a  home  in  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  may  I  ask  you  what 

he 
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lie  is  to  do? — We  do  not  meet  with  such  cases 
practically. 

4570.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  no  persons 
who  have  homes  at  vvliich  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  perform  difBcult  operations,  and  that 
there  are  no  persons  who  could  not  command  the 
very  best  surgical  skill,  either  from  their  not 
being  in  immediate  proximity  to  it,  or  from  their 
not  being  able  to  pay  for  it ;  such  persons  not 
being  in  the  category  of  very  poor  persons  ? — 
There  are  such  persons,  but  they  generally  get 
it  done  in  some  way  or  other :  they  either  go  to 
the  hospital,  or  their  friends  hel[)  them. 

4571.  But  I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expense,  you  object  to  his  going 
into  the  hospital,  and  his  paying  that  portion  of 
the  expense? — Yes,  I  object  to  that. 

4572.  And  then  1  ask  you  where  he  is  to  get 
the  operation  performed  ? — He  does  get  it  per- 
formed ;  his  friends  come  forward  and  help  him ; 
or  if  he  cannot  get  sufficient  help  fmm  his  friends 
to  get  the  operation  done  privately,  he  goes  to 
the  hos2)itaI. 

4573.  And  you  would  have  it  done  there  for 
him  gratis? — Yes,  gratis,  certainly.  He  could 
make  a  donation  afterwards  according  to  his 
means. 

4574.  And  you  think  that  the  dignity  of  a 
hospital  is  impaired  by  an  operation  being  per- 
formed on  a  man  who  can  pay  a  jiortion  of  the 
expense  ? — I  think  it  is  impaired  by  having  it  a 
regular  commercial  system.  The  in-patient  de- 
partment works  very  well  as  it  is  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  abused  ;  I  have  known  it  abused ;  I  have 
known  people  who  were  not  very  poor,  and  not 
very  rich,  have  operations  performed,  and  they  have 
given  the  charity  a  donation  afterwards. 

4575.  But  would  you  also  object  to  wards 
where  the  whole  of  the  expense  was  paid  by  the 
patients? — 1  should  object  to  such  wards  if  con- 
nected with  the  charity ;  I  should  not  object  to 
them  as  a  private  ( ommei'cial  enterprise.  There 
are  such  things  established  in  London,  and  they 
pay  very  well  on  commercial  principles. 

4576.  But  supposing  that  I  wish  to  have  an 
operation  performed  on  myself  by  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  attendance,  say  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  expense,  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  received,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
other  patients,  and  if  there  was  a  ward  provided 
there  for  such  persons  as  myself? — If  it  became 
a  habit  for  rich  men  to  go  to  the  hospitals  they 
would  oust  the  poor  from  them  just  as  the  boys 
at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester  have  ousted 
the  poor,  tor  whom  those  schools  were  in- 
tended. 

4577.  But  why  should  they  oust  the  poor  if 
they  were  in  a  separate  wurd  connected  with  the 
hospital  ? — -If  such  a  system  is  good,  why  have  it 
connected  with  the  hospitals ;  why  not  have 
places  built  on  commercial  principles,  as  they  are 
now  ?  If  a  person  who  has  money  wants  an 
operation  performed,  he  takes  a  room  in  Harley- 
street  or  Cavendish-square. 

Earl  Cadognn. 

4578.  I  will  ask  about  the  case  of  an  uncle  of 
mine.    He  was  knocked  down  and  his  leg  was 
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broken  opposite  one  of  the  great  hospitals  of 
London  ;  he  desired  to  be  taken  into  that  hospital 
because  he  thought  he  would  be  better  treated 
there  than  in  his  own  house  ;  he  was  taken  into 
the  hospital  and  they  put  him  into  a  small  place 
Avhich  they  had  ;  he  remained  there  three  months, 
and  on  leaving  he  paid  his  expenses  and  gave  a 
very  large  donation  to  the  hospital;  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  that? — None  whatever. 

4579.  Forgive  me  for  mentioning  that  case  ; 
but  what  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  was  that 
yuu  would  not  have  admitted  him  at  all  ? — Xo,  I 
do  not  mean  that ;  that  was  an  accident  that 
happened  by  the  hospital. 

4580.  He  might  have  been  taken  home  and 
could  have  been  treated  by  his  own  doctor,  but 
he  preferred  going  into  the  hospital.  I  under- 
stand the  drift  of  your  evidence  to  be  that  you 
would  have  refused  him  admittance  ? — No  ;  my 
objection  is  to  making  a  commercial  system  of  it. 
Every  rich  man  that  has  his  leg  broken  does  not 
happen  to  have  it  broken  near  a  hospital ;  but 
they  get  taken  home  generally. 

Earl  of  Kimherley . 

4581.  You  have  two  objections :  one  is  the 
fear  that  the  charity  might  be  interfered  with 
by  such  a  system  ? — Yes. 

4582.  And  the  other  is  that  if  the  fee  system 
were  established  it  would  interfere  injuriously 
with  the  business  of  medical  practitioners;  those 
were  your  two  reasons  ? — Yes,  I  would  leave  it 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  commerce  ;  supply  and 
demand. 

Chairman. 

4583.  Without  interfering  with  the  object  of 
the  charity  the  governing  body  might  arrange, 
might  they  not,  that  five  beds,  say  in  100,  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  convenience  of  such  patients? 
— Very  rich  people  get  well  attended  to  and  do 
not  suffer  any  inconvenience. 

4584.  Take  a  poor  man,  a  clerk  or  a  curate 
who  has  a  large  family  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  first-rate  advice  in  his  own  home,  and  he  does 
not  want  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  nor  does  he 
want  to  go  gratuitously  upon  a  charity  ;  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  there  being  a  ward  where 
they  allow  hiiu  to  make  part  payment,  say  at  the 
rate  of  a  pound  a  week  ;  something  of  that 
kind  ?— I  think  I  should  prefer  seeini;  a  sepai'ate 
building  for  those  cases  that  can  pay  paitly.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  work  v/ell  for  people  who 
could  pay  a  little  towards  th^ir  charitable  relief 
to  be  all  sent  to  the  Avorkhouses  for  food  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  work 
Avell  to  mix  poor-law  medicai  relief  and  payment 
up  together.  I  think  hospitals  and  people  who 
pay  should  be  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

4i)So.  Take  a  case  in  the  country;  have  you 
ever  considered  whether  there  are  not  a  very 
large  number  of  people  in  the  country  who  can- 
not possibly  obtain  the  best  advice  except  by 
going  to  the  hospitals;  and,  according  to  your 
system,  men  of  this  class,  not  very  rich  nor  yet 
very  poor,  are  to  be  precluded  from  obtaining 
the  best  surgical  advice,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  them  at  the  hospital  alone  ? — The  medical 
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Earl  of  Kimberley — continued, 
men  in  the  country  places  send  these  cases  up  to 
the  hospital  if  hospital  advice  is  required.  It 
finds  its  level  and  works  very  well.  If  people 
say  they  cannot  pay,  the  doctor  is  generally  their 
friend,  and  writes  to  the  consulting  man  in  the 
hospital,  and  tells  him  the  case  and  asks  him  to 
look  after  it. 

4586.  In  point  of  fact  the  result  is  that  these 
people,  who  could  pay  under  the  present  system, 
are  admitted  gratis ;  do  you  see  any  advantage 
in  that?  — It  is  the  people  who  find  their  way 
there  without  any  check  at  all  that  abuse  the 
charity.  If  they  are  sent  by  medical  men.  I 
think  that  is  a  safeguard  against  the  charity  being- 
abused. 

Lord  3^onkswei'L 

4587.  1  understand  that  your  proposition  is, 
that  the  hospitals  degrade  the  medical  prac- 
titioners, by  obliging  them  to  undersell  one 
another  ? — Yes. 

4588.  In  point  of  fact  you  say  that  they  suffer 
moral  degradation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
no  effect  "on  the  amount  of  good  they  are  doing 
to  their  patients ;  they  all  do  the  best  they  can 
for  them,  1  suppose? — In  the  small  time  they 
can  give  them  ;  but  they  do  not  give  suflficient 
time  in  private  dispensaries,  and  if  they  treat 
them  in  such  large  numbers,  tliey  cannot  give 
sufficient  time. 

4589.  Then  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
poor  people  would  have  found  that  out  and  been 
willing,  if  they  could,  to  have  got  superior  advice 
bv  paying  a  somewhat  higher  fee? — They  do;  if 
they  find  they  do  not  get  better,  then  they  go  to 
another  doctor. 

4590.  Then  is  it  not  rather  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  there  being  some  people  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood poorer  than  others,  that  some  practi- 
tioners should  be  driven  to  charge  lower  fees 
than  others,  and  that  they  should  in  that  way 
get  a  different  class  of  patients,  lower  fees  I  mean, 
than  the  great  maj'^rity  of  their  brother  prac- 
titioners charge  ? — You  see  there  is  no  check  on 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  shilling,  for 
instance,  going  to  their  places,  and  then  they 
flourit<h  on  the  ruin  of  the  medical  men  round. 
If  they  all  set  to  work  and  charged  6d.  they 
would  collapse  together. 

4591.  My  point  is,  that  the  public,  in  time, 
would  find  out  the  difference  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  doctor;  and  do  you  find  that  the  doctors 
in  these  dispensaries  who  only  charge  these  very 
]ow  fees  are  probably  the  doctors  who  are  failures 
in  practice,  and  rightly  so  because  they  are  not 
good  doctors? — I  think  many  of  them  are  very 
good  men,  as  skilful  as  the  general  run, 

459^^.  But  if  they  take  their  patients  at  those 
low  fees  ai-e  they  really  good  doctors? — They 
take  them  at  6  d  to  attract  them  from  the  other 
medical  men  and  to  make  a  living  by  having  a 
large  number. 

4593.  You  also  said  that  these  patients  were 
so  numerous  that  they  could  not  properly  attend 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
man  does  get  his  money's  worth ;  if  he  gives  6  d. 
lie  does  not  get  as  much  attention  as  he  would 
as  if  he  paid  Is.  6d.  or  Is.? — If  they  are  not 
satisfied  they  go  to  another  doctor. 

4594.  You  said  that  the  members  of  the  dock 
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club  are  charged  8  s.  a-year  for  medical  attend- 
ance as  compared  with  4s.  or  6  s.  which  other 
clubs  charge  ;  that  is  not  because  the  wages  are 
better  in  the  docks  ? — It  is  because  they  want 
good  medical  attendance  and  do  not  mind  paying 
for  it. 

4595.  They  think  that  by  paying  more  they 
get  better  medical  attendance,  and  therefore 
it  comes  to  wiiat  I  said,  that  the  poor  people 
discriminate  between  the  doctors  who  charge 
them  small  fees  and  the  doctors  who  expect 
higher  lees  ? — The  members  of  the  dock  club 
want  good  medical  attendance.  You  do  not  think, 
1  mean,  tbat  it  is  because  of  their  occupation 
that  they  are  able  to  pay  higher  fees.  Now  you 
cay  that  the  out-patient  departmentof  the  hospital 
is  very  much  abused,  but  that  as  to  the  in-{)atient 
department,  that  is  not  abused.  Surely,  a  trades- 
man willing,  as  in  the  case  you  mentioned,  to  get 
relie^'  if  he  could  in  the  out-patient  department 
for  nothing  when  he  might  have  paid  for  it,  would 
be  as  willing  to  in  as  an  in-patient  ?  —It  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  in  ;  there  is  that  check  ;  they  have 
to  pct'^s  the  house  surgeon,  and  then  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  if  they  are  not  bad  enough  cases,  or  if 
they  think  they  are  well  able  to  pay,  they  will 
not  admit  them. 

4596.  Then  the  house  surgeon  and  house  phy- 
sician not  only  look  at  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
case,  but  also  endeavour  to  get  ac  the  means  of 
the  man  ? — If  a  man  is  very  well  dressed,  they 
will  speak  to  him  about  his  case  not  being  one 
for  the  hospital. 

4597.  But  then  your  tradesman  who  could  put 
by  300  I.  a  year  might  perfectly  well  go  in  the 
dress  of  a  working  man,  and  then,  I  suppose,  no 
inquiry  would  be  made? — Probably  not;  but 
they  have  got  so  accustomed  to  going  into  the 
hospital  and  having  no  check,  that  it  has  become 
the  custom  of  the  place. 

4598.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  the  in- 
patient department  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
sometimes  ? — It  is  exceptional. 

4599.  Do  I  understand  that  these  17  practices 
that  were  starved  were  practices  superintended 
by  licensed  practitioners  ? — In  all  cases  by  fully 
qualified  medical  men  ;  they  made  good  incomes 
and  brought  up  their  families  respectably. 

Lord  Zouclie  of  Haryngworth. 

4600.  The  London  Hospital  has  been  started 
a  good  many  years,  has  it  not  — Yes ;  I  think 
more  than  a  century. 

4601.  And  it  has  always  been  in  competition 
during  that  time  with  these  apothecaries'  shops 
or  private  practitioners? — It  is  only  within  the 
last  20  years  that  it  seems  to  have  competed  so 
much  ;  to  have  grown  so  much. 

4602.  You  trace  an  increasing  tendency  to 
abuse  the  hospital  and  particularly  the  out- 
patient department  of  it? — Yes. 

4603.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  in- 
creasing tendency  ? — One  cause  is  the  apothe- 
caries' shops  becoming  unfashionable.  The  dec- 
tors  have  got  above  keeping  them,  they  have  got 
too  proud  to  keeji  them,  from  some  cause  or  oheer, 
from  "ettinir  too  rich  or  g-etiing  better  educated. 

4604.  But  they  are  closed,  as  I  understand 
you,  from  having  been  too  successful,  not  from 
having  been  not  successful  ? — Yes  ;  they  were 

frowned 
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frowned  down  at  the  medical  schools  ;  a  man  was 
looked  upon  as  lowering  himself  if  he  took  one  of 
these  doctors'  shops. 

4605.  And  is  there  any  other  reason  that  you 
can  give  for  this  tendency  that  you  complain  of? 
— I  think  the  two  reasons  are  the  abolition  of  the 
apothecaries'  shops,  and  the  want  of  a  proper 
check  to  encourage  them,  and  now  it  has  become 
a  custom  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

4606.  But  that  want  of  check  was  always  the 
case  ? — It  seems  to  have  grown  very  much  this 
last  20  years.  Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago,  a 
very  poor  miserable  lot  of  people  went  to  the 
out-patient  department  ;  now  many  are  very 
fairly  dressed. 

4607.  Although  they  are  better  off,  the  abuse 
of  the  hospital  is  more  than  it  was  ? — The  abuse 
is  more. 

Lord  Thriiiy. 

4608.  As  to  these  17  practices  that  were 
starved  out,  wlien  was  the  first  star-ved  out? — 
Within  the  last  15  years. 

4609.  About  15  years  ago?— Yes. 

4610.  tlow  was  that  man  starved  out? — He 
tried  to  sell  it,  and  he  could  not  sell  it,  and  so 
he  shut  it  up  and  went  away. 

4611.  Might  it  not  be  that  he  was  too  proud 
to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop? — That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  collapse. 

4612.  A  man  is  not  starved  out  because  he  is 
too  proud  to  do  his  work? — -That  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  out-patient  department  is  abused. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  medical  men  themselves  in 
not  supplying  the  public  \vith  what  they  want  in 
a  wa}''  convenient  for  them 

4613.  But  sup[)Osing  I  set  up  a  law  business 
and  am  too  proud  to  do  ray  work,  would  you  tell 
the  Committee  that  I  was  starved  out?  -I  do 
not  think  I  used  that  word,  I  think  it  was  one  of 
their  Lordships ;  I  think  I  said  "  become  extin- 
guished;" I  think  the  medical  men  have  got 
themselves  to  blame,  in  a  great  measure,  for  it, 
by  shutting  up  these  apothecaries'  shops. 

4614.  Why  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  hosjutal;  if  the  medical  men  did 
not  choose  to  do  their  business  in  a  proper  way, 
what  proof  is  that  of  anything  wrong  in  the 
hospital? — I  am  not  blaming  the  hospital ;  I  am 
merely  saying  what  was  the  cause  of  the  abuse 
of  it.  ' 

4615.  I  understood  you  to  miention  it  as  an 
evil  that  this  hospital  should  have  extinguished 
17  medical  pi'actices  ? — I  think  it  was  an  evil  to 
the  medical  men,  and  to  the  public  too. 

4616.  Why  is  it  an  evil  to  men  to  sufi^er  if  they 
Avill  not  work  ? — The  men  made  a  mistake  and 
have  had  to  suffer  for  it,  and  the  public  suffer 
from  many  mistakes  that  are  made. 

4617.  They  are  "  extinguished  "  by  their 
own  fault,  in  fact  ? — By  their  own  fault. 

4618.  Then  with  respect  to  the  distribution  ; 
you  say  that  you  think  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  a  particular  hospital  should  be  distributed 

'amongst  the  surrounding  practitioners;  I  daresay 
it  should,  but  how  would  you  distribute  it  ? — By 
forming  provident  dispensaries  and  having  all  the 
medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  joined  together 
to  conduct  it. 

4619.  I  will  assume  that  there  are  30  medical 
(69.) 
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men  ;  how  would  you  make  them  join  together  . 
and  form  a  dispensary  ? — They  can  do  it  as  well 
as  others  ;  if  they  will  not  they  must  go  on  and 
suffer  as  they  are  now  suffering. 

4620.  Would  they  not  compete  against  each 
other? — Not  if  they  were  all  in  league. 

4621.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  30  men  being  in 
league  together  for  any  such  purpose  ? — -I  think 
10  or  12  work  toizether  in  Northampton  very 
well. 

4622.  You  think  they  would  be  in  league  ? 
— If  they  will  not,  they  must  suffer  the  loss  of 
practice. 

4623.  You  mean  this:  that  if  tlie  out-patient 
business  were  to  be  extinguished,  the  30  men 
would  have  the  chance  of  gettiriof  the  business ;  if 
not  they  must  go  to  the  dogs  ? — People  can  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  it  finds  a  level  in  one  way  or 
the  other. 

4624.  Why  canuct  they  take  care  of  them- 
selves now  ? — That  is  what  1  Avant  tliem  to 
do. 

4625.  Then  it  is  not  the  out-patient  depart 
ment  that  is  at  fault  ;  it  is  the  medical  men  not 
taking  care  of  themselves? — To  a  great  extent, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  out-patient  departments 
do  nor  put  any  check.  If  the  hospitals  would 
not  take  the  patients  it  wovdd  drive  them  to 
clubs. 

4626.  You  say  that  if  medical  men  took  care 
of  themselves  they  could  compete  with  the  hos- 
jjitals  ? — I  think  the  medical  men  would  consider 
the  public,  and  suit  their  charges  to  the  public 
pocket.  Medical  men  do  not  want  to  be  hard  upon 
the  public  at  all. 

4627.  Why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ? — I  say  it 
is  in  a  transition  state  from  the  old  apothecaries' 
shops  to  some  new  order  of  things.  What  this 
new  order  of  things  will  be  1  could  not  tell  you. 

4628.  You  do  not  attribute  the  present  evil  wholly 
to  the  competition  by  these  hospitals,  but  to  the 
transition  state? — Yes,  I  attribute  the  compe- 
tition by  the  hospitals  to  the  mistake  of  the 
medical  men  in  shutting  up  the  old  apothecaries' 
shops. 

4629.  With  I'espect  to  poverty,  who  do  you 
consider  is  the  poor  man  ? — I  consider  a  man  is 
poor  if  he  makes  15  s.  a  week;  !  consider  that 
a  man  who  makes  a  pound,  and  is  not  married, 
can  live  very  well  in  the  East  End  of  London  on 
that  in  the  style  of  his  class. 

4630.  Do  you  consider  a  curate,  with  10  chil- 
dren and  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  poor  man 
or  not  ? — I  consider  him  a  very  poor  man  ;  that 
is  a  different  class. 

4631.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  why  should  he  not 
be  admitted  to  the  hospital  ? — There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not;  I  have  known  them  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital. 

4632.  If  he  has  a  little  of  that  pride  which 
you  seem  to  condemn,  and  wishes  to  pay  a 
certain  portion  towards  the  hospital  if  he  can,, 
why  should  he  not  ? — I  think  that  it  leads  to 
greater  evil.    Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

4633.  What  evil  does  it  lead  to? — The  abuse 
of  the  charity. 

4634.  If  a  very  poor  man  claims  the  benefit  of 
the  charity,  only  partially,  how  does  that  abuse 
the  charity  ? — 1  say  if  you  make  a  regular  pay- 
ing system  of  it,  it  does. 

N  N  3  4635.  But 
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4635.  But  will  you  answer  my  question.  I 
give  you  an  instance  of  a  man  Avhom  you  admit 
to  be  a  very  poor  man,  and  who  obtains  partially 
the  benefit  of  the  charity.  I  cannot  see  how 
that  is  an  abuse  of  the  charity? — It  cannot  be 
an  abuse  of  the  charity  for  a  poor  curate  with 
10  children  to  go  into  the  hospital;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  system  of  part  paying. 


Ch 


imrman. 


4636.  I  understand  you  that  if  a  poor  man  gets 
into  a  hospital  and  pays  nothing,  it  is  not  an 
abvise  of  the  charity ;  but  if  he  goes  into  a  hos- 
pital and  pays  what  he  can  towards  the  hospital 
then  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  charity  ? — I  think  if  he 
makes  a  donation  afterwards  it  is  not  an  abuse ; 
but  to  extract  a  part  payment  from  the  n)an  is 
not  charity  ;  to  extract  part  payment  from  a  man 
is  a  commercial  system ;  I  think  that  tends  to 
evil. 

4637.  You  seem  to  consider  that  the  case  Is 
met  by  the  patient  volunteering  to  give  a  sub- 
scription or  donation,  if  he  can,  afterwards  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  it.    He  shows  his  gratitude, 


Chairman — continued, 
and  that  is  a  proper  system  to  be  connected  with 
a  charity,  not  to  make  a  commercial  business  of 
it,  not  to  rim  a  business  or  rival  doctor's  shop  in 
a  hospital  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  thing. 

4638.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  object  to 
hospitals  where  people  do  pay  ? — Not  if  they  are 
established  on  commercial  principles  and  pay  for 
the  building  and  the  ground  it  is  on,  and  every 
part  of  it. 

4639.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  in 
any  hospital  you  might  have  different  classes  of 
payments,  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class  ? 
— I  think  in  a  hospital  supported  purely  by  pay- 
ments it  would  work  very  well.  They  could 
start  it  on  commercial  principles.  There  are 
some  already.  There  is  one  at  Wandsworth,  it 
is  not  connected  with  charity  ;  they  pay  the  rent 
of  the  house. 

4640.  Is  that  a  hospital  for  different  classes  ? — 
Yes  ,  they  have  diff'erent  classes.  It  is  hardly  a 
hospital ;  it  is  a  place  for  sick  people,  on  their 
paying  for  medical  attendance  and  their  board. 

4641.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 
— Nothing. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JMr.  LENNOX  BROWNE  is  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

4642.  We  left  off  your  evidence  at  the  point 
where  you  said  that  you  thought  it  better  that 
there  should  be  a  children's  hospital  for  children, 
for  reasons  of  infection  and  other  reasons? — Yes. 
I  was  classifying  hospitals ;  and  I  was  saying 
that  I  thought  some  hospitals  were  necessary,  and 
some  were  a  matter  of  sentiment,  such  as  those 
for  consumption,  and  I  would  add  also  for  the 
skin,  and  that  a  children's  hospital  might  be  a  con- 
venient hospital,  but  would  not  be  what  I  would 
call  a  special  hospital.  If  I  may  define  what  I 
consider  a  justifiable  special  hospital,  it  would  be 
an  enlargement  of  the  definition  of  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie ;  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  hospital  not 
only  where  technical  methods  of  examination  are 
necessary,  requiring  technical  teaching,  such  as 
those  for  the  eye,  the  throat,  and  the  ear,  but  also 
where  thei-e  are  special  manipulative  measures 
necessary,  not  only  i'or  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
but  for  the  treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hospital 
for  paralysis,  where  they  have  expensive  electrical 
methods,' and  people  especially  educated  to  pursue 
those  n)ethods  ;  and  for  orthopeedic  cases,  where 
It  requires  considerable  ingenuity  and  education 
to  treat  those  diseases,  both  in  the  surgeons,  the 
dressers,  and  the  nurses.  Throat  hospitals  require 
special  technical  knowledge  for  both  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

4643.  Then  would  the  proper  term  for  a 
children's  hospital,  instead  of  a  special  hospital 
for  children,  be  a  general  hospital  for  children  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so.  You  could  have  children's  wards  ; 
or  if  it  were  a  hospital  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
you  could  have  a  pavilion  for  children;  and  it, 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  special  hospital. 

4644.  One  point  on  which  you  laid  great  stress 
in  regard  to  children  was  the  great  danger  of  in- 
fection  in   the  out-patient   departm.ent?— You 
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asked  me  that  question,  and  I  said  it  would  apply 
to  all  cases  where  there  are  crowds  of  people. 

4645. . I  will  read  yoti  the  last  few  questions 
and  answers :  Question  3089  is  :  "  You  may 
have  cases  in  a  general  Avard,  such  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  have  children  in  the  ward  ? — 
(J..)  There  are  certain  diseases  where  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  children  to  be  separated  ; 
in  certain  circumstances,  if  the  children  were 
fretfid,  it  would  be  much  against  the  recovery  of 
the  adult.  (Q,)  'I  hen,  again,  as  regards  the  out- 
patient department,  there  is  the  spread  of  in- 
fection ? — i^A,)  I  am  afraid  that  must  obtain  in 
every  case  where  people  ate  grouped  together  ?  " 
— Quite  so. 

4646.  So  that  it  does  not  apply  only  to 
children  r — I  do  not  think  so.  I  desire,  my  Lord, 
now  to  say  that  you  took  me  by  surprise  on  the 
last  occasion,  by  a  question  as  to  the  cost  of 
special  hospitals,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  my  own 
hospital,  and  you  quoted  from  a  paper  that  I  had 
never  seen. 

4647.  I  quoted  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society's  memorandum? — The  Charity  Organis- 
ation Society  receive  our  reports  annually,  but 
they  never  sent  us  this  memorandum;  and  those 
figures  are  quite  of  their  own  invention. 

4648.  What  is  the  title  of  your  hospital? — 
The  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital. 

4649.  Now  this  is  how  you  are  put  down  in 
that  memorandum  :  Cost  of  each  occupied  bed, 
95  I.  ? — I  have  a  verbatim  abstract  h  ere  of  a  state- 
ment returned  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  for 
five  years.  The  year,  I  think,  to  which  that 
memorandum  applies  is  1888. 

4650.  I  think  1887  ? — It  does  not  make  much 
difference,  because  I  have  here  an  exact  copy  of 
the  return  we  made  to  the  Ilospital  Sunday 

Fund 
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Fund  for  the  last  five  years  ;  and  as  you 
know  very  well,  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
if  they  have  any  doubt  of  the  figures, 
ask  for  a  deputation  from  the  hospital  to 
come  and  meet  them  ;  we  have  never  had  that 
I'equest  made  :  we  have  never  had  our  figures 
questioned.  Consequently  we  presume  that  they 
have  accepted  them  as  a  true  deduction  from  the 
figures  that  we  give  them  of  attendances  and  ex- 
penses ;  and  I  may  say  that  we  adopt  in  our 
balance  sheet  exactly  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ;  and  I  think  if  every 
hospital  adopted  the  same  system,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  very  good  uniform 
balance  sheet. 

4651.  Have  you  got  for  that  year  your  balance 
sheet? — Yes;  our  auditors  make  out  our  balance 
sheet  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund ;  so  that  our  balance 
sheet  is  exactly  what  is  returned  to  the  Ho>pitaI 
Sunday  Fund  for  our  income  and  expenses  ;  and 
for  that  year  1887  our  cost  for  each  bed  Avas 

61  A  10  s.  8  (I.,  and  the  avei'age  for  five  years  is 

62  I.  13  s.  lOi  d.  I  would  like  to  Jiand  tli"is  table 
in  to  your  Lordships  ;  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  our 
return  (handiiif/  in  the  taldc).  When  that  state- 
ment in  the  memorandum  was  made,  we  had  no  ap- 
plication from  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  your  question,  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  ignorant,  and  so  would  the 
secretary  of  the  hospital,  that  any  such  return 
had  been  issued  to  your  Lordships  and  to  the 
public.  You  will  see  that  our  return  is  some- 
thing like  half  as  much  less,  as  compared  with 
theirs ;  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the 
Charity  Organization  figures. 

4652.  Are  the  beds,  as  given  by  them,  correct, 
17? — The  beds  are  correct.  I  can  see  perfectly 
well  that  they  have  not  reckoned  that  we  treat 
from  our  funJs,  not  only  a  certain  number  of  in- 
jiatieiits,  315,  in  that  year,  but  also  over  5,000 
out-patients ;  they  liave  taken  the  cost  jier  bed 
of  all  our  patients,  instead  of  deducting  the 
expenses  of  the  out-patients.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  bear  that  in  mind,  not  for  this  j^ar- 
ticular  hospital  only,  but  important  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  that  special  hospitals  are 
more  expensive  than  general  hospitals. 

4653.  Beds  occupied,  16;  is  that  about  cor- 
rect ?— Yes. 

4654.  We  know  that  their  next  figure,  the 
cost  per  bed,  according  to  you,  is  incorrect.  The 
number  of  in-patients  is  given  as  340?  —  That  is 
1888,  perliaps.    Li  1887  it  is  315. 

4655.  And  out-patients,  5,845  ? — I  have  not 
got  the  figures  ;  but  that  may  be  right. 

4656.  Then  we  have  under  the  heading  of 
"Hospital  Staff","  one  consultant? — Yes. 

4657.  And  six  visiting  doctors  and  one  dis- 
penser ;  is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 

4658.  Xursing  staftj  two  '/ — Yes. 

4659.  No  income  from  Samaritan  Fund  ? — 
That  is  a  mis-statement ;  we  have  distinctly 
an  income,  and  it  is  published  in  our  report ;  we 
have  an  income  absolutely  arising,  for  one  thing, 
from  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Sturge,  who 
gave  to  all  hospitals  ;  we  have  also  interest  on 
money  lent.  'I'here  is  another  inaccuracy.  We 
have  a  pay  system  and  a  free  system,  as  I  ex- 
plained, and  we  also  give  free  letters  without 
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payment  to  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis.  They 
put  down  in  this  return  that  patients  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  pay  system  only  ;  that  the  terms  of 
admission  are  by  "  payment."  That  is,  of  course 
a  distinct  inaccuracy. 

4660.  I  am  only  testing  these  figures  by  your 
statement.  Then  the  expenditure  is  1,966  /.  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

4661.  The  income  of  1,877  /.,  the  deficit  89; 
is  that  about  right? — That  is  probably  taken 
from  the  report.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
these  figures  are  absoluteiy  returned  to  the  Hos- 
pital Sunday  Fund,  and  they  have  been  accepted 
by  them  each  year  ;  the  figures  tiiat  I  am  quoting, 
I  mean.  They  give  special  headings  for  them  ; 
and  they  have  never  questioned  these  figures  ; 
they  have  never  diminished  our  grant,  or  ques- 
tioned our  figures  at  all. 

4662.  They  have  given  you  the  s^rant  each 
year? — -Each  year,  and  they  have  never  asked 
for  any  explanation.  They  now  give  us  less 
money  because  they  say  Ave  have  payment  from 
patients,  and  that  therefore  our  hospital  is  re- 
quiring less  money  from  the  fund. 

4663.  With  regard  to  the  payments  from  your 
patients,  I  think  you  told  us  that  they  paid  what 
they  could  ? — What  they  themselves  offered. 

4664.  And  then  you  sometimes  reject  patients, 
do  you  not,  if  you  consider  that  they  can  pay 
altogether  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  patient  offers  to  pay 
more  than  what  we  consider  a  moderate  amount 
we  say,  "  No  ;  that  they  are  not  proper  subjects 
to  come  to  the  hospital." 

4665.  And  then  you  send  them  away  ? — Yes. 
If  it  was  a  severe  case  we  should  attend  to  it 
for  one  visit ;  but  if  it  was  a  slight  case  we  should 
send  it  away  without  seeing  it  at  all. 

4666.  If  it  were  a  deserving  case,  you  would 
keep  it  ? — With  i-egard  to  the  letters  that  come 
to  us  from  the  clergy,  or  from  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  througii  the  clergy,  I  must  say 
that  the}'  are  always  very  deserving  cases  ;  but 
the  letters  that  come  to  us  through  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital  Saturday  Fund  are  by  no  means 
always  for  deserving  cases,  so  far  as  means  are 
concerned.  If  the  ioreman  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Avorkmen  Avho  has  paid  this  small  sum 
a  week  to  the  Hosj)ital  Saturday  Fund  sends 
someone  to  us  Avith  a  letter,  Ave  have  no  power  to 
say,  "  You  shall  not;  "  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Avorst  cases,  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
come  to  us  from  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 

4667.  You  get  contributions  from  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund? — Yes  ;  and  they  insist  on  letters. 

4668.  Do  you  not  have  to  print  your  accounts 
in  a  different  style  for  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund  from  that  in  Avhich  you  print  them  for  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ?  —  Not  in  the  actual 
figures,  of  course  ;  but  they  ask  different  ques- 
tions, and  their  basis  of  calculation  is  different ; 
they  give  different  marks  under  different  head- 
ings of  efficiency,  and  the  like,  selected  by  them- 
selves ;  but  the  accounts,  of  course,  are  practically 
the  same. 

4669.  Do  you  find  your  patients  generally 
Avilling  to  pay? — Absolutely.  I  Avould  like  to 
say,  also,  that  I  believe  that  this  statement  as  to 
the  abuse  of  hospitals  by  people  dressing  up  as 
poor  people  and  going  to  the  hospitals  is  dread- 
fully exaggerated. 

N  N  4  4670.  You 
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4670.  You  have  no  experience  of  that,  how- 
ever?— 1  have  no  exjierience  of  that  except  from 
a  lonsj  knowledge  of  hospitals.  I  do  not  believe 
it  exists,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Ijord  Moiikswell. 

4671.  I  suppose  as  regards  infection,  children 
arc  much  more  subject  to  infectious  diseases  than 
adults,  so  that  thei'e  would  be  greater  danger  to 
them  of  infection  in  the  out-patient  department  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

4672.  Do  you  not  think  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  your 
accounts  might  show  that  the  cost  per  bed  was 
more  than  you  made  it  ;  their  basis  of  calculation 
might  be  different,  might  it  not? — I  have  said 
that  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  their  calculation ; 
but  as  we  have  been  rendering  accounts  to  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  for  very  many  years, 
some  15  years,  and  they  have  accepted  these 
calculations,  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  we 
are  wrong. 

4673.  I3ut  possibly  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
would  not  care  to  draw  the  line  between  the  ex- 
penses of  the  out  patients  and  the  in-patients  , 
they  would  take  the  total  amount  of  expenses 
together,  and  would  not  care  so  much  what  it 
came  to  per  bed? — We  have  special  items  to  fill 
up,  such  as  "  Cost  of  in-patients,"  "  Cost  of  out- 
patients," according  to  tiiis  table  ;  those  are  the 
items  they  ask  information  about. 

4674.  I  suppose  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
whole  cost ;  the  only  question  is  how  the  cost 
ought  to  be  distributed  between  the  in  and  out- 
patients ;  and  you  and  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  might  have  ditTerent  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  that  ? — I  think  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  had  no  right  to  publish  those  Sgures  as 
to  the  cost  per  bed,  without  conference  with  tlie 
secretary  of  the  hospital. 

4675.  There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what,  ought  to  be  included  as  out-patients' 
expenses  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  say  that  the  secretary 
of  the  hospital  has  written  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  since  the  evidence  I  gave, 
and  has  written  a  second  letter,  and  has  only 
received  the  answer  that  it  shall  receive  atten- 
tion. In  his  letter  he  asked  them  how  they 
made  out  their  figures. 

4676.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Bhabba,  at  No.  3927,  that  the  special  hospitals 
would  fiivour  patients  who  could  pay  the  whole, 
you  saj  that  you  would  reject  the  patients,  as  a 
rule,  who  came  to  your  hospital  if  you  found 
them  able  to  pay  the  whole  expense  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4677.  Dr.  Bhabba  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  believes  that  special  hospitals  favour 
patients  paying  the  whole  cost,  and  take  them  in 
rather  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases,  if  it  were 
a  question  between  the  two  ? — I  am  speaking, 
after  an  experience  of  25  years,  of  what  I  know 
to  be  the  fact.  Dr.  Bhabba  is  speaking  of  some- 
thing of  which  he  has  no  experience. 

4678.  Your  expei'ience  is  not  only  of  your 
own  hospital,  but  of  other  hospitals  ? — Of  other 
hospitals. 

4679.  All  the  special  hospitals  ? — No.  I  have 
had  experience  of  two  or  three  special  hospitals, 
and,  of  course,  this  matter  does  not  come  to  the 


Lord  Monkswell — continued, 
doctor,  it  comes  to  the  secretary  ;  any  question 
of  whether  they  ought  to  be  admitted  or  not. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination  of 
their  means  or  the  admission  of  them  ;  for  these 
payments  go  the  liospitals,  not  to  the  doctor. 

4680  You  go  on  information  derived  from  the 
secretary,  and  cannot  speak  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — With  regard  to  the  Central  'i'hroat  and 
Ear  Hospital,  I  am  the  senior  surgeon,  a  trustee, 
and  the  honorary  medical  superintendent ;  there- 
fore I  know  what  is  done. 

4681.  In  regard  to  the  others,  you  can  only  go 
by  what  you  hear  from  the  secretaries,  or  from 
general  report? — I  can  judge,  somewhat,  by 
noticing  what  is  the  number  of  patients,  and 
what  is  the  average  income  derived  from  ihe 
payments  which  those  patients  make,  in  propor- 
tion to  ours. 

4682.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  fact,  whether 
the  secretaries  do  or  do  not,  as  a  rule,  send  av/ay 
patients  if  they  find  they  are  capable  of  paying 
the  whole  amount? — I  know  it  in  the  case  of  my 
own  hospital. 

4683.  But  as  to  others  you  do  not ;  you  only 
draw  an  inference  from  the  accounts  shown  vou? 
— Quite  so. 

Lord  Thring. 

4684.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  schools  from  the  hosjjitals,  and  con- 
centrating them  in  a  university?  —  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  would  be  desirable ;  however, 
that  will  never  be  done  without  some  greater 
power  than  at  present  exists,  because  as  long  as 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  genei-al  hospitals  are 
paid  by  pupils'  fees,  they  will  not  give  up  those 
fees. 

4685.  The  abuses  of  vested  interest  are  too 
strong,  you  mean  ? — They  are  too  strong. 

4686.  But  you  are  of  opinion  yourself  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done?  — 
Decidedly.  I  think  something  on  the  principle 
of  the  Vienna  school  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

4687.  Then  with  regard  to  the  central  body 
of  control  that  has  been  talked  so  much  about,  a 
representative  body  we  will  say,  have  you  any 
opinion  upon  that? — I  think  that  decidedly  there 
should  be  some  such  central  body.  I  will  take 
as  an  example  a  special  hospital  of  which  I  was  a 
disinterested  governor,  that  is  to  say,  a  governor 
not  otjnnected  with  the  medical  staff.  There  was 
great  dissatisfaction  shown  by  members  of  the 
medical  staff"  resigning,  because  they  thought  the 
accounts  were  not  properly  kept.  Ducal  presi- 
dents continually  retired  ;  Royal  patrons  retired; 
leading  counsel,  honorary  solicitor,  and  other 
officer-  retired  ;  actions  at  law  ensued,  and  yet 
the  hospital  goes  on,  and  there  has  been  so  far  no 
independent  investigation  of  accounts.  I  have 
recently  retired  from  being  a  subscriber,  because 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  at  which  I  attended, 
with  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  at  which  we  all  three  of  us  protested,  all  was 
to  no  purpose,  because  we  were  out-voted  by  the 
friends  of  the  committee.  1  think  decidedly 
thei-e  should  be  a  central  body  to  deal  with  such 
complaints  when  they  are  made  by  disinterested 
people. 

4688.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  should 
be  composed  of  governors  or  representatives,  or 

partly 
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partly  one  and  partly  the  other  ?— :-No,  I  person- 
ally have  not  thought  about  that.  Unless  you 
have  some  governing  power  I  do  not  see  how 
you  are  to  get  the  influence  that  is  necessary, 

4689.  On  the  question  of  principle,  do  not  you 
think  that  Government  interference  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  dry  up  and  dwarf  private 
benevolence  ? — You  are  asking  me  a  question  on 
something  to  which  I  have  not  given  ray  atten- 
tion. I  am  quite  certain  that  some  such  super- 
vision is  necessary. 

4690.  With  regard  to  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund,  do  not  you  think  the  defence  is  this  for 
the  poor  man  (this  is  what  I  understand  it  to 
be)  ;  the  poor  man  is  endeavouring  to  get  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  every  penny? — No  doubt  they  think 
thoy  have  such  a  right,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
claim  more  than  they  deserve. 


Ch 


airman. 


4691.  I  will  just  read  you  the  question  I  put 
about  these  figures  of  the  cost  per  bed  to  Colonel 
Montefiore,  and  his  reply  at  No.  1509  :  "  I  should  " 
like  to  ask  you  before  you  give  us  some  alterations 
which  you  have  to  make  in  your  evidence,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  fioures  as  regards  the  cost  of 
occupied  beds  in  the  tables  which  are  attached  to 
the  petition  ? — (A.)  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
these  figures  are  taken  in  some  instances  from 
tlie  reports  of  the  hospitals  themselves.  The 
secretaries  who  made  out  these  returns  would 
probably  diiTcr  if  they  were  to  make  a  com- 
parative table  themselves  ;  because  one  secretary 
may  put  in  one  thing  in  the  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  a  bed,  and  another  may  leave  that  out 
and  put  something  else  in  ;  there  is  no  uniform 
way  of  making  that  calculation.  The  figures 
here,  where  the  hosjiital  reports  did  not  give 
themselves  the  cost  of  ihcir  own  beds,  are  made 
out  in  the  following  way,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
comparison.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure 
was  taken,  and  the  price  of  the  out-patient 
was  arbitrarily  taken  as  being  Is  C)  d.  each; 
therefore,  the  number  of  out-patients  would  be 
multiplied  by  the  I  s.  6  d. ;  the  product  was  then 
subtractfd  from  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  : 
and  that  amount  was  then  divided  by  tiie  average 
number  of  occupied  beds  to  give  the  cost  per 
bed.  In  the  case  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
the  out  patients  were  valued  only  at  1  s.  :  and 
at  the  lying-in  iiospitals  there  are  special 
remarks  made  as  to  that,  because  the  out-patient 
tlepartment  there  is  very  much  nioi-e  expensive 
'than  the  1  s.,  or  1  .v.  6  d.,  or  2*.,  which  is  taken 
in  other  hospitals."  So  that  you  see  the  out- 
patients were  taken,  they  were  estimated  for, 
and  that  amount  subtracted  from  the  wliole, 
and  the  difference  was  divided  by  the  numl)er 
of  beds  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  just  what  I  com- 
plain of;  the  basis  of  calculation  is  jjurely  arbi- 
trary ;  if  they  had  applied  to  the  secretary  of 
5ur  hospital,  they  might  have  found  that  we  re- 
turned to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  the  ex- 
pense of  our  out-patients  and  our  average  of 
out-patients.  We  run  from  3  5.  9  d.  for  our 
lowest  to  4  s.  1  r/.  for  our  highest  for  each  out- 
patient. Now  in  the  throat  hospitals  the  treat- 
ment is  very  expensive,  because  the  patients 
require  local  treatment  by  expensive  apparatus 
at  the  time  of  their   visits,  as  well  as  manv 
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topical  remedial  measures  to  take  home,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  medicines.  If  the  society  had 
applied  to  us  they  would  have  had  those 
figures.  Those  figures  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  3  5.  9  d.  and  1  s.  6  d.  which 
he  ar!)itrarily  took. 

4692.  I  am  not  saying  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  ;  I  only  read  out  the  question  to  show 
you  what  the  basis  was  whit  h  he  took  ? — 1  am 
much  obliged  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  desire  to 
enforce  his  fallacies  of  calculation. 

4693.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
degrees,  in  regard  to  appointments  to  the  metro- 
politan hospitals,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? — 1 
hold  the  strongest  views  on  that.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  I  should  like  to  have 
given,  but  I  know  how  crowded  you  are.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  say  this :  you  have  heard 
that  all  the  eye  hospitals  are  approved  of,  and 
I  have  told  you  how  they  were  abused  when  first 
started  ;  but  there  is  not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
in  charge  of  a  thrnat  department  in  any  London 
or  provincial  hospital  who  has  not  derived  in- 
struction either  from  the  Throat  Hospital  in 
Golden  Square,  from  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  in  Gray's  Inn-road,  or  from  a  con- 
tinental clinique  such  as  that  of  Vienna. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  who  has  been  edu- 

.cated  in  his  ovvn  hospital  for  that  special  de- 
partment. On  the  contrary,  the  students  who 
have  been  in  those  special  departments  afterwards 
come  to  special  hospitals  feeling  the  inadequacy 
of  the  teaching  they  have  received  in  the  special 
departments  of  the  general  hospitals.  And, 
therefore,  to  ask  that  the  special  hospitals  should 
be  abolished,  simply  because  the  general  hospitals 
have  made  special  departments,  is  unfair.  Then 
I  was  going  to  say  that  it  is  because  of  this 
defect  that  in  some  special  departments  they  have 
absolutely  elected  foreigners,  both  in  the  oph- 
thalmic antK  throat  departments.  Foreigners 
holding  the  degrees  of  their  nationality  have 
come  over  and  taken  a  degree  in  England,  and 
have  been  at  once  elected  into  special  depart- 
ments in  London  ;  btit  yet  the  hospital  authori- 
ties cf  the  metropolis  will  not  take  a  graduate  of 
any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sav,  of 
Dublin  or  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  spent  many  years  and  much 
money  in  the  attainment  of  his  degree,  unless  he 
goes  through  an  examination  for  the  possibly 
Inferior  degree  of  the  College,  of  Physicians  or  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

4694.  Therefor,-'  you  consider  that  many  good 
men  are  excluded  from  the  London  hospitals 
because  they  are  restricted  in  that  way  ? — I  have 
not  a  doubt  of  it.  There  is  a  gentleman  re- 
cently come  to  town  who  has  been  a  professor 
at  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
lectures  at  which  actually  qualify  for  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  and  has  also  been  an  exa- 
miner for  the  qualifying  colleges  in  Glasgow%  who 
is  absolutely  unab'e  to  get  a  London  hospital 
appointment  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
London  College.  And  you  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  hardship  to  ask  a  man  at  40  or  45 
years  of  age  to  go  through  what  he  would  have 
been  quite  competent  to  go  through  as  a  student, 
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but  which  would  involve  for  liim  at  the  later 
age  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  hard  work  such 
as  is  involved  in  cramming  for  examinations,  be- 
fore he  can  hold  an  appointment  in  a  London 
general  hospital. 

4695.  That  does  not  obtain  at  all  the  general 
hospitals,  does  it  ? — I  believe,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Miiry's,  it  obtains  at  all.  I  have  looked  at 
the  rules  of  a  great  many  and  1  believe,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Mary's,  il  obtains  at  all.  it 
does  not  obtain  at  the  special  hospitals, 

4G96.  And  you  would  like  to  see  each  general 
hospital  throtvn  open  to  the  various  degrees  of 
medical  education?  —  I  think  that  every  man 
who  possesses  a  degree  which  is  accepted  to  be 
registered  in  order  to  make  him  a  qualified  medical 
man  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  apply  for  an  appointment 
without  being  further  called  on  to  obey  any  arbi- 
trary rule  of  a  monopoly. 

4697.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  really  exists, 
or  is  it  only  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case 
amongst  medical  men ;  the  exclusive  rule,  I 
mean  ?— 1  know  no  instance  in  which  it  has  not 
been  enforced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one. 
A  gentleman  was  invited  from  Edinburgh,  who  is 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  there,  to  fill 
a  chair  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  very  eminent 
man  but  whether  he  had  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion I  do  not  know.  But  with  that  exception  I 
know  of  no  instance,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  that 
was  an  exception.  [Witness  afterwards  writes 
that  he  has  since  learned  that  this  gentleman 
accepted  his  appointment  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  take  the  degree  of  the  College  of 
Phyaciaas  in  London,  and  that  he  did,  in  fact, 
fulfil  the  condition.] 

4698.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— 1  would  like  to  say  with  regard,  once  more,  to 
that  question  of  payment,  that  as  the  hospitals  ai-e 
at  present  going  on,  unless  some  small  payment  is 
taken  from  the  poor,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  value  of  the  services 
they  receive,  it  must  come  to  an  increase  of  the 
rates,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor,  who 
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pay  no  rates,-  could  diminish  the  expense  of 
the  hospitals  ;  and  I  think  that  by  the  figures  I 
have  given  applyi.ig  to  our  hospital,  whatever 
the  cost  |.>er  bed  may  be  (and  even  if  the  cost 
were  taken  at  what  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  have  said,  it  is  much  less  than  that  of 
many  general  hospitals  and  of  most  special 
hospitals),  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  we  are 
absolutely  solvent  by  the  system  of  payment. 
And  so  far  from  having  hurt  the  general  practi- 
tioners, we  receive  patients  from  the  practitioners 
in  the  neighbourhood  repeatedly.  Furthermore, 
when  a  practitioner  says  th;it  this  payment  injures 
his  practice,  of  course  he  assumes  that  the  skill  he 
offers  is  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  but  the  poor  man 
concerned  comes  to  a  hospital  because  he  has  not 
received  the  skilful  treatment  that  he  requires, 
just  as  a  privately-paying  patient  leaves  his 
family  doctor  to  seek  the  more  skilled  aid  of  a 
consultant. 

4699,  What  paid  staff  have  you  got  in  your 
hospital  ? — Only  the  secretary  and  the  dispenser. 

4700,  Plow  much  do  yoQ  pay  the  secretary? 
— I  think  200  I.  a  year, 

4701,  And  then  the  dispenser;  is  he  a  qualified 
doctor? — No;  the  dispenser  has  something 
under  100  I.  a  year,  and  the  matron  50  /.  a  year 
with  an  annual  increase,  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
of  5  ^.  a  year,  I  might  mention  that  our  junior 
assistant  surgeon  attends  the  hospital  as  a  house 
surgeon,  but  is  not  paid :  he  visits  on  emergencies 
and  attends  night  and  morning,  but  he  is  not 
paid. 

4702,  Then  you  have  no  resident  medical 
officer  ? — No ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  small  hospital  sometimes  not  to  have  one, 

4703,  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 
— Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  in  this 
paper,  whether  it  is  received  by  the  Committee 
or  not,  showing  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
appointments  (in  special  hospitals)  that  are  held 
by  men  attached  to  general  hospitals  {handing 
in  a  tabic). 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdrav/. 


Mr.  JOHN  ERASER  GARIOCH  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

4704.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Dispensary  ?  —  I  am, 

4705.  What  is  the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispen- 
sary ? —  It  is  a  free  dispensary,  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, partly  free  and  partly  part-payment. 

4706.  Could  you  explain  to  us  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  formed? — The  governors  who  sub- 
scribe one  guinea  a  year  have  six  free  letters 
and  18  part-payment  letters,  and  one  free  and 
three  part-payment  midwifery  letters  for  the 
guinea  ;  antl  that  makes  a  total  of  28  letters  for 
the  guinea  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  each 
guinea  paid.  Then  life  governors  who  subscribe 
ten  guineas  have  the  same  privileges  as  ordinary 
subscribers  of  one  guinea, 

4707.  Then  how  do  you  calculate  part  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  ;  what  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses do  the  patients  pay  themselves  ? — They 
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paj'  for  the  first  visit  sixpence  ;  for  each  addi- 
tional visit  afterwards  threepence.  If  they  are 
visited  at  their  own  homes  by  the  resident 
medical  officer  they  make  a  payment  of  sixpence 
for  each  visit ;  but  then  at  the  same  time  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  resident  medical 
officer  to  relieve  any  of  the  poor  patients  who 
cannot  keep  up  their  fees  ;  it  is  largely  left  to 
his  discretion  :  if  he  finds  that  they  cannot 
possibly  keep  up  the  payments  it  is  condoned  to 
a  certain  extent. 

4708,  He  makes  the  inquiries?  —  He  makes 
the  inquiries,  and  if  he  finds  that  they  are  so 
poor  that  they  really  cannot  pay  the  sixpence, 
he  makes  a  note  of  it,  and  he  reports  to  the 
committee  at  each  monthly  meeting  how  many 
he  has  allowed  in  that  way, 

4709.  That  is  only  for  out-patients  ;  you  have 

no 
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no  beds  there  ? — No  beds  at  all ;  it  is  a  dispen- 
sary entirely. 

4710.  And  you  have  a  resident  medical 
officer  ? — We  have  a  resident  medical  officer. 

4711.  He  is  a  salaried  officer? — Tes,  with 
120  /.  a  year, 

4712.  And  you  are  yourself  the  secretary  ? — 
Yes ;  I  receive  .30  I.  a  year,  but  I  think  I  spend 
it  all ;  it  is  merely  given  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

4713.  You  did  not  tell  us  vi^hat  number  of 
patients  you  received  in  the  year? — Very  nearly 
4^000.  it  is  the  only  dispensary  in  the  East 
JEnd  of  London ;  it  is  next  to  the  London 
Hospital,  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  very  near 
Stepney  Station.  The  only  dispensary  near  to 
it  is  that  at  West  Ham.  There  is  one  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  I  think,  and 
there  is  also  one  in  connection  with,  the  Lying- 
in-Hospital  ;  but  this  is  an  old-established  one  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  I  attended  to-day  (I  may 
mention)  because  of  a  rather  sweeping  remark 
that  Sir  Edmund  Currie  made,  which  1  i-ead  in 
the  I'eport  in  the  paper,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
East  End  of  London  there  were  a  large  number 
of  dispensaries  that  were  merely  doctors'  shops, 
and  I  thought  it  rather  reflected  upon  a  dispen- 
sary like  this.  He  said  that  they  were  merely 
doctor's  shops  that  had  the  name  of  dispensary 
over  them.  Now  this  is  the  only  dispensary  in 
the  East  End  of  London  that  has  been  long 
established,  or  one  of  the  only  two.  There  is 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  in  Leman  -  street  in 
Whitechajiel,  and  this  one  in  VYhitehouse  street. 
Stepney,  which  formerly  was  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East. 

4714.  How  long  does  your  dispenser  attend 
daily  ?  — One  hour  every  day  for  people  coming- 
in.  Our  resident  medical  officer  attends  patients 
at  their  own  homes,  and  we  also  give  two  nights 
each  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening,  from 
seven  to  eigiit  o'clock  ;  that  is  for  adults  only, 
to  prevent  women  in  the  East  End,  that  might 
come  in  the  daytime,  from  bringing  their 
children. 

47 15.  During  whnt  houi's  in  the  day  is  it  open  ? 
— From-twelve  to  one;  I  ought  rather  to  correct 
that ;  it  is  really  generally  open  from  twelve  to 
two,  I  ought  to  say. 

4716.  Daily?— Yes. 

4717.  Now  you  are  close  to  the  London 
Hospital  ? — Very  close  to  the  London  Hospital ; 
and  I  consider  that  it  was  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  London  Hospital,  before  thev  introduced  the 
system  of  attending  to  out-door  patients.  I  con- 
sider that  our  dispensarv  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
by  treating  people  at  their  own  homes,  and 
giving  them  outside  medical  relief,  instead  of 
their  going  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  occu- 
pying the  time  there  of  the  medical  officers  m 
affording  outside  relief. 

4718.  I  suppose  Avere  it  not  for  your  dispen- 
sary your  patients  would  go  to  the  London 
Hospital  ? — Quite  so.  But  I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  told  by  the  resident  medical  olhcer, 
the  former  one,  and  also  by  some  of  our  own 
medical  officers,  that  we  have  many  patients 
who  come  to  our  dispensary,  instead  of  going  to 
the    London    Hospital  for   outside  assistance, 

(6u.; 
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because  of  the  better  care  that  they  have  ;  I  do 
not  know  why  that  should  be,  because  I  presume 
that  with  the  larger  amount  of  medical  science 
that  they  have  there  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
assist  them  better. 

47 19.  How  much  is  the  expense  of  a  case,  does 
the  sixpence  defray  it ;  that  does  not  cover  the 
whole  expense,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly  not ;  the 
average  cost  of  a  patient  at  the  dispensary,  as 
returned  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  also 
to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  amounts  to  about 
2  s.  and  a  decimal. 

4720.  So  that  the  6  r/.  is  only  a  quarter  of  it? 
—Yes. 

4721.  Is  that  for  the  ordinary  patients  ? — That 
is  for  the  oi-dinai-y  patients.  Then  as  to  the  mid- 
wifery patients,  we  have  a  large  number  of  them, 
and  they  cost  us  about  o  s.  each. 

4722.  Each  patient  you  say  ;  but  then  pro- 
bably more  than  one  visit  is  paid  to  each  patient? 
— Yes,  very  much  more ;  I  think  the  largest 
number  of  visits  outside  paid  by  the  resident 
medical  officer  to  one  patient  amounted  to  seven 
visits;  it  averaged  about  five,  I  think. 

4723.  Thi^.n  it  is  for  each  patient,  and  not  for 
each  visit  that  you  have  calculated  2  s.  a  piece  ? 
— Well  I  arrived  at  the  average  cost  in  this  way  : 
1  took  out  the  total  expenses  of  the  dispen'jary, 
then  I  took  off  the  amount  lliat  we  paid  to  the 
midwives  (we  had  the  total  amount  that  was 
paid),  and  divided  the  number  into  the  sum  of 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  year ;  that  would 
bring  it  to  an  average.  Our  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  so  much,  take  from  that  the 
expenses  that  we  paid  to  the  midwives,  and 
divide  the  number  of  patients  into  the  total 
expensiis,  and  that  would  bring  out  the  average 
cost,  roughly  speaking. 

4724.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  it  was  the 
number  of  fresh  ])atients,  not  the  number  of 
actual  visits  ?  —  No,  the  actual  number  of 
patients. 

4725.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  although  you 
have  the  competition  of  a  free  hospital,  you  get 
as  much  work  as  you  can  do,  many  of  the 
patients  paying  as  much  as  6  <l.  a-piece  ? — Many 
of  the  patients  paying  6  rZ.  a-piece.  And  I  may 
mention  how  this  came  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion. About  eight  years  ago  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  Committee  (in  1881  I  think  it  was) 
that  a  lai'ge  nusnber  of  the  patients  attending 
with  free  letters  were  in  a  position  of  life  to  pay 
something  towards  the  support  of  the  dispensary, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  time  was 
taken  hy  the  committee  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
basis  of  the  charges  that  they  should  make. 
Aftc]'  a  great  many  meetings  we  arrived  at  this 
scale  of  charges  that  you  have  before  you,  at 
page  4  of  our  report,  and  the  committee  found  it 
answer  admirably-,  and  that  the  large  number  of  the 
patients  were  very  pleased  to  pay  this  part  pay- 
ment for  the  medical  assistance  that  they  got, 
that  they  gav.^  it  with  pleasure.  At  that  time  the 
rule  was  for  every  governor  or  every  subscriber 
to  have  a  patient  always  on  the  bwoks.  Since  I 
took  up  the  secretaryship  I  laid  it  before  the 
committee,  who  are  very  active,  and  they  brought 
into  vogue  the  ibrm  that  we  have  now,  of  giving 
60  many  letter?  tor  each  suinea  subscribed,  instead 
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of  having  an  indisci'iminate  number  on  the  books 
always ,  and  we  find  that  this  number  of  28 
letters  for  the  guinea  works  admirably  well. 

4726.  And  therefore  you  think,  from  your  ex- 
perience, that  when  they  can  pay  they  will  pay  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Bousfield, 
who  is  one  of  the  signatories  to  this,  has  been  in 
communication  with  us,  to  establish,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  dispensary,  a  provident  disj^ensary. 
A  sub-committee  was  apjiointed,  and  the  sub- 
committee gave  it  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
The  proposal  was  to  establish  it  in  connection 
with  our  Towner  Hamlets  Dispensary.  We  had 
a  large  number  of  meetings,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  sub-committee  vvas  quite  in  favour  of  trying 
to  meet  Mr.  Buusfield's  views  of  establishing  a 
jDrovident  dispensary  in  connection  with  our  own 
and  collateral  with  it.  Unfortunately,  when  it 
was  laid  before  the  genei'al  committee,  it  was 
thrown  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tell  Mr. 
Bousfield  that,  under  the  regulations  of  the  dis- 
pensary, at  present  we  could  not  undertake  to  do 
so.  But  the  initial  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
purely  provident  dispensary  m  the  East  End  is 
to  get  people  to  insure  against  sickness  ;  they 
will  not  do  it. 

4727.  To  get  the  population,  you  mean,  to  in- 
sure against  sickness  ? — To  get  the  j)oor  to  do  so 
It  is  really  like  an  insurance  against  ill-health  or 
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sickness  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  in- 
sure themselves  or  their  families  against  that. 
That  is  my  experience.  From  my  experience 
of  the  dispensary  there,  they  would  rather  pay 
their  6  d.  first  and  their  6  d.  afterwards  for  each 
visit  to  their  own  home,  or  pay  3  d.  to  come  to 
the  dispensary  than  they  would  pay,  say,  10  d. 
or  1  s.  per  family,  or  whatever  the  charges  might 
be,  to  insure  against  a  time  of  ill-health  to  come. 

4728.  Supposing  a  family  is  ill,  and  your  resi- 
dent medical  officer  visits  them  for  6  d,,  is  he 
allowed  to  visit  three  or  four  visits  in  the  family? 
— jNo;  he  only  sees  one  according  to  the  rule; 
but  if  our  resident  medical  officer  went  to  them, 
he  would  use  his  own  discretion,  and  if  he  found 
one  or  two  laid  up  from  the  same  disease  he 
would  prescribe  for  them,  and  they  would  come 
for  medicine  to  the  dispensary  for  the  whole 
family.  There  would  not  be  any  hard  or  fast 
line  drawn. 

Lord  MonhstoeU. 

4729.  You  said  "2  s.  and  a  decimal"  was  the 
average  cost  of  a  patient ;  a  decimal  might  be 
anything  between  2  s.  and  .3  s. ;  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, by  that  expression  a  small  sum  over  2  s.  ? — 
Tes ;  a  very  small  sum  over  2  5.;  2  s.  \  d.  or 
2s.  2d. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Miss  ELLEN  MARY  YATMAN  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

4730.  You  were  for  a  period  of  18  months  a 
nurse  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4731.  And  did  you  commence  as  a  paying  pi-o- 
bationer  or  as  a  probationer  nurse  ? — I  com- 
menced as  a  paying  probationer. 

4732.  Would  you  kindly  explain  to  us  what 
a  paying  probationer  is  ? — A  paying  probationer 
enters  the  hospital  for  three  months;  she  pays 
13  guineas  for  that  time;  she  is  at  liberty  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  if  she  wishes, 
or  before,  but  the  13  guineas  are  deposited  to 
begin  with. 

4733.  The  13  guineas  practically  goes  to  pay 
for  board  and  lodging,  then  ? — I  conclude  so. 

4734.  Whereabouts,  when  you  were  in  the 
London  Hospital,  were  you  lodged  ? — In  the 
nursing  home  attached  to  the  hospital. 

473.'t.  When  you  go  from  the  nursing  home  to 
your  ward  do  you  have  to  go  out  into  the  open 
air  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

4736.  How  long  is  it  after  entering  as  a  paying 
probationer  before  you  are  entrusted  with  regular 
nursing  by  the  rules  of  the  hosi)ital  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  distinct  rule  is  as  to  when  you  are 
entrusted  with  a  ward  ;  I  know  wiiat  is  done, 
but  i  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  distinct  rule  as 
to  time. 

4737.  But  you  said  just  now  that  at  the  end 
of  three  months  you  might  leave  if  you  chose? — 
If  you  were  a  paying  probntioner. 

4738.  But  at  the  end  of  three  months  are  you 
presumed  to  be  a  qualified  nurse  ? — No,  you  are 
not  presumed  to  be  a  qualified  nurse  until  the 
end  of  two  years. 

4739.  You  can  take  up  your  duty  as  a  paying 
probationer,  or  a  probationer  nurse ;  you  are 
then  under  the  sister  of  the  ward  ;  is  that  so  — 
Yes;  you  are  under  the  stafl'  nurse,  under  the 
sister. 

(69.) 
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4740.  Are  the  staff'  nurse  and  sister  the 
same  thing? — No;  the  staff"  nurse  is  under  the 
sister. 

4741.  Then  for  a  ward  of  30  beds,  do  you 
have  wards  of  30  beds  at  the  London  Hospital  ? 
— There  are  some  about  30. 

4742.  And  what  would  be  the  staff'  in  a  ward 
of  about  30  beds  ? — In  the  day  there  is  one  sister, 
two  who  are  taking  staff"  nurses'  duty,  one  pro- 
bationer, and  one  out-patient  probationer  ;  that 
is  the  rule. 

4743.  And  the  two  staff'  nurses  are  supposed 
to  be  thoroughly  qualified  nurses,  I  presume  ? — 
The  staff'  nurses  are  either  certificated,  or  they 
are  probationers  who  have  been  in  the  hospital ; 
there  is  no  regular  time  fixed  which  they  must 
have  been  in  the  hospital,  but  it  is  as  the  matron 
chooses  to  appoint. 

4744.  Does  that  mean  this  :  that  you  have  the 
sister  and  you  have  two  staff'  nurses,  and  those 
staff"  nurses  are  either  certificaced  nurses,  or  else 
the  matron  considers  them  equal  to  the  duties  of 
certificated  nurses  ? — That  she  considers  them 
equal  to  taking  charge  of  the  ward, 

4745.  Now,  are  probationer  nurses  put  into 
these  wards  only  when  they  are  duly  qualified? 
— There  is  no  distinct  time  laid  down  as  to  that ; 
sometimes  they  may  be  put  in  a  ward  when  they 
have  been  in  the  hospital  lor  three,  four,  six,  or 
eight  months  ;  sometimes  not  till  later. 

4746.  Then  who  determines  when  they  are  fit 
to  be  in  the  wards'? — The  matron. 

4747.  Do  you  consider  that  sometimes  un- 
qualified persons  are  placed  in  responsible  posi- 
tions in  wards? — Of  course  many  times  you  are 
sent  to  take  staff'  dnty  in  a  ward  when  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  Avork  in  that  ward ; 
I  mean  that  you  may  be  sent  to  take  a  medical 
ward  when  you  have  known  verv  little  about  the 
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work  in  the  ward.  You  may  be  sent  when  you 
have  been  in  the  hospital  three  months,  or  you 
may  not  be  sent  till  you  have  been  in  the  hospital 
six  months. 

4748.  Tlierefore  you  consider  that  s  ;metimes 
inexperienced  nurses  have  responsible  duties  in 
the  wards? — Very  often. 

4749.  And  do  you  consider  that  injurious  to 
patients  ? — Certainly. 

4750.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  injurious 
consequences  resuhing  from  such  a  slack  method 
of  procedure? — Do  you  mean  from  hnving  inex- 
pei'ienced  iirobationers  in  charge  ? 

4751.  From  inexperienced  probationers  being 
in  charge? — I  liave  known  them  very  often  do 
things  for  patients  in  an  untrained  Avay  ;  in  a 
way  in  which  they  sliould  not  be  done. 

4752.  In  fact,  clumsy  attendance  ?  —  Yes, 
clumsy  attendance. 

4753.  But  do  you  mean  that  it  is  more  clumsy 
attendance  that  results  than  actual  harm  being 
done  to  a  patient? — No;  I  consider  that  some- 
times harm  is  done  to  the  patient. 

4754.  And  in  many  cases  is  recovery  retarded 
thereby,  do  you  consider? — Yes. 

4755.  I  do  not  quite  clearly  understand  as  to 
this  point :  sometimes,  in  your  experience,  is  the 
unqualified  nur.se  or  probationer  ever  Iclt  in 
actual  charge  of  the  ward? — Yes. 

4756.  Is  that  only  when  the  sister  and  the 
staff  nurses  have  gone  to  the  operating  theatre, 
for  instance  1 — Or  during  the  nurse's  day^  off. 
But  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  unqualified 
probationers  take  charge  of  wards,  is  that  for  a 
certain  time  they  are  put  into  a  ward  as  staff 
nurse. 

4757.  You  suffered  very  much  in  health,  did 
you  not,  at  the  London  Hospital  ?— Yes  ;  most 
of  the  nurses  did  from  being  over-worked  ;  they 
were  generally  over-tired  and  over-worked. 

475^8.  And  is  that  the  reason  why  you  left  the 
hospital?  —  Yes:  I  left  the  hospital  on  that 
account. 

4759.  And  did  it  take  you  some  time  to  re- 
cover your  health  ? — Yes,  a  long  while. 

4760.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  ill-health? 

 T  tinally  went  off  duty  with  a  slight  attack  of 

blood  poisoning,  evidently  frcm  sewer  gas._ 

4761.  Were  you  treated  in  the  hospital? — 
I  was  in  tlie  sick-room,  the  nurses'  sick-ward,  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  then  I  went  home. 

4762.  And  how  long  were  you  in  the  hospital 
as  a  nurse?  —  From"  April  1888  to  October 
1889. 

4763.  That  is  to  say,  about  18  months?— 
Yes. 

4764.  And  you  did  not  resume  your  nursing 
occiipation? — "l  have  not  resumed  it  since. _ 

4765.  AVere  there  any  other  cases  of  illness 
besides  yours?— Yes,  a"  good  many  cases  of 
illness. 

4766.  What  was  the  nature  principally  of  the 
malady  ? — At  the  time  that  I  \vas_  ill  several  of 
the  nurses  in  the  same  ward  were  ill ;  they  went 
off  duty  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  illness 
that  I  had :  they  h«d  sickness  and  were  ill. 

4767.  That  is  in  your  particular  ward? — -That 
is  in  that  particular  Avnrd  at  that  lime  ;  but  I 
have  known  many  other  cases. 
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4768.  Does  that  point  to  that  particular  ward 
of  yours  being  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition  ? — 
I  had  complained  to  the  sister  of  the  ward  that 
in  the  sink  basins  there  was  a  great  smell ;  two 
or  three  weeks  before  I  was  ill  I  had  pointed 
this  out ;  several  other  nurses  had  complained  of 
the  same  thing. 

4769.  And  were  any  steps  taken,  do  you 
know,  to  remedy  that? — I  do  not  know. 

4770.  At  any  rate  you  were  all  ill? — Yes. 

4771.  And  did  it  have  an  effect  upon  patients 
as  well  ? — I  had  hardly  time  to  notice  whether 
it  had  any  effect,  because,  of  course,  I  went 
from  the  ward. 

4772.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  case 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  hospital,  or  was  it  confined 
to  your  OAvn  ward  ? — No,  it  was  the  case  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  hospital.  It  was  the 
case  in  the  night  nurses'  quarters  in  the  Grocers' 
wing,  and  in  a  sink  outside  the  operation  ward, 
in  both  which  cases  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  sister. 

4773.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  any 
actual  results  folloAved  your  pointing  it  out  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  now  the  drains  of 
the  London  Hospital  are  being  put  in  order. 

4774.  Were  there  any  fatal  cases  amongst  the 
nurses? — At  that  particular  time,  do  you 
mean  ? 

4775.  At  that  particular  time? — Not  I 
was  ill ;  hut  there  have  been  cases  of  nurses 
dyin^. 

4776.  As  the  result  of  blood-poisoning,  do  you 
mean  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  always  as  the 
result  of  that.  One  had  a  poisoned  finger  and  a 
sore  throat ;  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

4777.  How  many  nurses  were  there  iii  your 
day  at  the  London  Hospital? — I  think  that, 
counting  sisters,  day  nui'ses  and  night  nurses, 
altogether  there  were  about  160  or  170,  but  I 
am  not  sure  as  to  the  precise  figure. 

4778.  And  what  number  of  them  would  be 
what  you  call  certificated  nurses? — A  short  time 
ago  in  the  hospital  there  were  21  certificated 
nurses  on  day  duty,  and  six  certificated  nurses 
on  night  duty  ;  that  is  not  counting  sisters. 

4779.  That  is  27  out  of  a  possible  160  or  170? 
— When  I  said  170,  I  counted  the  sisters;  but 
about  150,  I  believe,  is  the  number  of  nurses 
and  )iiobationers  in  the  London  Hospital. 

47y;'.  Here  is  a  book  called  the  "  Hospital 
Annual ;"  I  do  not  whether  it  is  correct  or  not, 
but  this  is  what  it  says  :  "  Nursing  staff :  matron 
with  three  assistants,  two  night  superintendents, 
1 9  day  sisters  ;  220  staff  and  probationers  nurses ''  ? 
— I  should  imagine  that  that  included  the  private 
staff  as  well,  but  I  do  not  know. 

4781.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a  question  you  ai'e 
quite  conversant  with  ;  at  any  rate,  out  of  that 
number  of  160  or  170  nurses,  is  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  certificated  staff  nurses,  only  26  or  27  ? 
— I  should  consider  not. 

4782.  How  many  wards  are  there? — There 
are,  I  believe,  53  what  are  called  wards;  some 
with  as  many  as  20  beds. 

4783.  One  ward  is  generally  divided  into  four 
divisions  or  two  divisions;  these  divisions  are 
considered  as  wards  when  a  staff  nurse  is  at  the 
head  of  them  ;  it  is  called  her  ward,  if  she  is  at 
the  head  of  this  division  of  the  ward.    Tha  whole 
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four  divisions,  or  the  two  divisions,  are  sujierin- 
tended  by  a  sister.  Then  there  is  a  sister  in 
charge  of  tliese  four  divisions,  and  then  each 
division  lias  a  staff  nurse  ? — It  has  a  staff-nurse, 
or  a  ])robationer  taking  a  staff  nurse's  duty. 

4784.  But  I  think  you  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  sister  in  charge  of  one  of  these  divisions? 
— Of  one  of  these  wards  containing  four 
divisions. 

4785.  And  there  would  be  four  staff  nurses  in 
the  entire  ward  ?■ — Yes. 

4786.  One  probationer  ?  • — -  Sometimes  there 
were  four  to  the  entire  set,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three  to  the  set.  There  is  no  fixed  num- 
ber of  probationers. 

4787.  This  is  on  day  duty  '.' — Yes. 

4788.  Are  there  any  probationers  in.  the  out- 
patient department  ? — Yes  ;  probationers  on  the 
surgical  sid 

4789.  Were  you  ever  an  out-patient  nurse  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  was  an  out-patient  probaiioner. 

4790.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  out-patient 
probationer? — I  was  an  out-patient  probationer 
in  the  suTgical  part.  At  a  quai'ter-past  one  the 
out-patient  probationer  went  downstairs  to  the 
out-p:itients,  collected  all  the  things  that  were 
wanted  at  the  dispensary  and  prepares  any  dress- 
ing; when  the  women  and  children  went  in  to 
the  surgeon,  she  had  to  go  in  and  get  them  ready 
for  him  to  see  ;  and  pass  them  on  to  the  dressing- 
room,  Avhere  the  dressers  were  waiting  to  dress 
them.  This  generally  took  till  four  or  five  in  the 
afternotm. 

4791.  From  one  o'clock  ?— From  "ne  o'clock. 
Then  she  puts  all  the  things  straight  that  had 
been  used,  and  swept  out  the  out-patients'  rooms 
and  went  back  to  the  ward  to  help  in  the  evening 
work. 

4792.  What  time  was  her  work  done  in  the  out- 
patient department? — Sometimes  at  five,  some- 
times at  six  o'clock. 

4793.  Including  the  cleaning-out,  and  so  on, 
she  would  have  quitted  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment by  six  o'clock  at  tlie  latest  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  was  ever  after  six  ;  only  a  few  minutes,  if  I  was 
at  all  later. 

4794.  Did  you  say  you  had  to  take  the  fresh 
cases  to  the  wards,  for  sometimes  there  would  be 
out-patieuis  who  would  have  to  go  into  the 
wards? — The  porter  takes  them  to  the  wards  ; 
you  have  to  stay  in  attendance  upon  those  Avho 
are  being  seen  and  dressed  in  the  out-patient 
department. 

4795.  That  has  merely  lo  do  with  the  out- 
patient de|)artment  ;  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ward? — Nothing  to  do  with  the  ward  ;  you  are 
called  out-patient  probationer  because  you  are  in 
the  ward  for  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and 
you  go  to  the  out-])atients  during  the  afternoon. 

4796.  What  time  does  a  nurse  ajipear  in  the 
ward  to  begin  her  day's  work  ;  a  daj'  nurse  ? — 
At  seven  in  the  morning. 

4797.  Where  does  she  breakfast? — -She  has 
had  her  breakfast. 

4798.  Where  does  she  breakfast?  —  In  the 
dining-room  of  the  nursing  home. 

4799.  Then  her  duty  goes  on  from  seven  till, 
in  your  case,  one,  as  out-patie-u  nurse  ;  and 
at  what  hour  do  you  dine  ? — At  a  quarter  to 
one. 
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4800.  And  then  you  go  tn  the  out-patient  de- 
partment at  once  ? — Yes. 

_  4801.  And  there  you  stay  +ill  six,  and  at  what 
time  do  you  have  tea  or  "the  next  meal  after 
dinner  ? — You  have  rea  when  you  go  back  to  the 
ward  ;  in  the  ward. 

4802.  That  is  rather  a  movable  feast  ;  it  may  be 
five  or  six  ? — It  may  be  any  time  in  the  afternoon 
when  you  can  get  it. 

4803.  You  have  it  in  the  ward  ? — Yes,  in  the 
ward. 

4804.  After  that  what  other  meal  have  you  ? 
— Supper  at  20  minutes  past  nine.  A  nurse  is 
two  hours  off  duty  though  in  the  day. 

4805.  I  was  coining  to  that  ;  what  time  do  you 
have  for  recreation  or  rest  ?— The  out-patient 
probationers  as  a  rule  are  off  duty  from  10  to  12. 
Nurses  are  all  supposed  to  have  two  hours  off* 
duty  during  the  day. 

4806.  Do  you  consider  that  tlie  staff  which  you 
have  told  us  is  piv.vided  for  a  ward  is  sufficient 
fur  the  purpose  if  that  ward  is  full  ? — No,  the 
work  has  to  be  hurried  over  with  that  staff' of 
nurses. 

4807.  Then  is  the  number  of  beds  in  the  ward 
on  occasions  ever  in  .  excess  of  the  number  you 
have  told  us  ol  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  very  often  extra 
beds  in  a  ward ;  there  are  generally  extra  beds 
during  the  take  in. 

4808.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  take  in  "'  ? 
— When  the  patients  come  ;  each  surgeon  or  each 
physician  takes  in,  in  rotation,  all  fresh  cases 
coming  to  their  ward. 

4809.  But  when  there  is  an  increased  number 
of  patients  admitted  into  a  ward,  are  there  no 
extra  nurses  pui  on? — Not  necessarily.  In  one 
ward  where  I  was  there  were  at  one  time  19 
patients  ;  the  number  of  beds  in  the  wards,  as  a 
rule,  was  15  ;  but  there  were  19  patients  oathat 
occasion ;  I  was  the  out-patient  probationer, 
assisting  the  nurse,  and  there  war<  no  extra  help 
sent  in  ;  when  I  was  away  on  evening  or  other 
duty,  till  nine  o'clock,  there  was  no  extra  help 
sent  for  the  nurse;  she  had  19  patients. 

4810.  And  supposing  she  wanted  to  leave  the 
ward  for  some  reason  or  another,  what  must  she 
do  ? — She  must  ask  the-,  nurse  in  the  next  division 
of  the  ward  to  help  her,  or  she  must  stay  in  her 
w  ard. 

4811.  There  is  an  open  communication  be- 
tween these  divisions,  is  there  not? — The  tvv^o- 
division  wards  are  straight ;  the  communication 
is  an  arch  in  the  middle.  The  other  wards  run 
side  by  side,  and  have  two  arches  in  the  ward  : 
that  is  the  shape  of  some  ;  others  are  different  ; 
the  Grocers'  Wing  shape  is  different  again. 
Tliere  is  no  distinct  rule  about  that. 

4812.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  in  the  event  of 
the  nurse  being  obliged  to  leave  the  division  for 
some  reason  or  another,  could  the  nurse  in  the 
other  division  hear  if  any  patient  required  her, 
do  you  think  ? — It  depended  upon  where  she  was 
in  the  other  division.  At  the  'ong  end  vou 
could  not  hear.  I  do  not  think  she  could  hear  in 
the  two-division  ward  ;  you  would  have  to  ask 
her  to  come  into  your  ward  and  stay  there. 

4813.  In  doing  that  she  must  leave  her  o  wn 
section  of  the  ward  ? — -Exactly. 

4814.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  the  nurses, 
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you  breakfast  before  you  go  into  the  wai'd,  vou 
have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

4815.  That  lakes  place  in  the  nursing  home? 
-Y^es. 

4816.  What  do  you  have  for  breakfast? — 
Bread  and  butter,  tea,  or  coffee,  and  eggs,  or 
sardines,  or  ham  ;  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  ;  one 
thing  every  morning. 

4817.  Good  on  the  whole? — No,  not  at  all 
good. 

4818.  The  butter  good  ? — Sometimes- 

41819.  The  milk  good? — Unless  it  is  sour,  it  is 
good. 

4820.  An  important  reservation.  And  then 
you  go  on  on  that  till  dinner  time.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  food  was  very  bad,  that  the 
butter  was  very  bad,  or  the  milk  was  very  bad, 
what  steps  would  you  take ;  would  you  com- 
plain ? — I  do  not  tnink  nurses  as  a  rule  com- 
plain ;  they  talk  to  each  other  about  it ;  and  the 
sisters  knew,  as  a  rule,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  food  was  not  good. 

4821.  But  was  there  no  definite  channel 
through  which  to  complain  to  the  administra- 
tion ? — I  suppose  the  correct  thing  was  to  com- 
plain to  the  home  sister. 

4822.  With  what  result  was  any  complaint 
made  to  her  ? — There  was  no  result. 

4823.  When  the  food  was  bad,  you  did  not 
complain  because  vou  thought  it  was  no  use? — 
Yes. 

4824.  Now,  did  you  have  to  find  your  own 
crockery? — Not  in  the  nursing  home;  but  if 
the  nurses  on  night  duty  have  their  meals  in  the 
wards,  they  have  to  provide  for  themselves  any- 
thing thev  want. 

4825.  You  said  you  considered  it  no  use 
complaining  of  the  food  ? — No  ;  in  the  case  of 
any  one  that  did  complain  there  was  no  result. 

4826.  Then,  as  regards  dinne^,  the  dinner 
which  takes  place  at  a  quarter  to  one,  and  which 

yon  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eat  ? — You 

have  half-a,n-hour  :  you  are  not  supposed  to  be 
back  in  the  ward  till  ten  minutes  past  one. 

4827.  The  out-patient  nurse  ouiihttobe  in  (he 
out-patient  department  at  one,  you  said? — It 
began  at  one,  but  the  nurse  did  not  require  to 
be  there  till  ten  minutes  past  one. 

4828.  What  did  you  have  at  dinner? — Some 
kind  of  meat  and  pudding,  as  a  rule. 

4829.  Where  was  that  distributed;  in  the 
home  for  nursing? — Y''es ;  in  the  dining-room. 

4830.  Who  presided  at  that  dinner?  —  The 
home  sister. 

4831.  Was  the  home  sister  a  housekeeper?— 
Yes. 

4832.  She  hail  nothing  to  do  with  nursing  ? — - 
No,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  nursing. 

4833.  Who  carved  ? — She  did,  generally. 

4834.  Did  she  dine  at  the  same  table  ? — No. 

4835.  Where  did  she  dine  ? — She  dined  in  the 
sisters'  dining-room. 

4836.  Who  presided  there;  the  matron? — I 
do  not  know. 

4837.  Now,  was  the  meat  good,  as  a  rule,  at 
this  dinner  ? — Not  at  all. 

4838.  Was  it  well  cooked  ? — No  ;  it  was  very 
badlv  cooked  and  very  badly  served. 

4839.  But  with  all  this  bad  food  and  bad  cook- 
ing, could  you  not  get  any  redress  at  all? — No; 
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I  do  not  think  there  was  any  oraranised  request 
made,  but  I  know  there  were  many  complaints 
made. 

4840.  Were  the  complaints  made  to  people  in 
authority?  —  Sometimes  the  home  sister  was 
told  ;  sometimes  some  of  the  other  sisters  were 
told. 

4841.  Then,  supposing  the  food  was  bad,  you 
had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  it? — No  alterna- 
tive but  to  leave  it. 

4842.  And  supposing  your  dinner  was  actually 
so  bad  that  you  could  not  eat  it,  there  was  no- 
thing to  replace  it  at  all,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

4843.  Then  the  next  meal  after  this  was  tea, 
which  vou  have  told  us  vou  got  when  vou  could  ? 
—Yes.' 

4844.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  that  meal, 
bread  and  butter? — Yes,  tea  and  bread  and 
butter. 

4845.  And  also  the  same  uselessness  of  com- 
plaining if  it  was  not  good  ? — We  got  it  for  our- 
selves, always. 

4846.  Where  was  the  food  provided  from ; 
was  it  done  by  contract,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

4847.  But  is  it  paid  for  by  the  hospital  and  not 
paid  for  by  the  nurses?— No;  it  is  paid  for  by 
the  hospital. 

4848.  Do  the  nurses  find  any  portion  of  the 
food  ;  do  they  find  their  own  tea  ? — No  ;  that  is 
provided  by  the  hospital.  Very  often  nurses  do 
buy  things  for  themselves,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  v/ith  the  hospital  arrangements. 

4849.  Was  the  tea  good  ?  —  You  mean  the 
actual  tea?  I  do  not  think  we  found  anything 
much  the  matter  with  that  ;  some  of  them  said  it 
was  bad  ;  I  never  disliked  it  myself. 

4850.  Then  the  nurses  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  paying  probationer,  because  she  pays  so  much 
a  week,  I  understand  you  to  say,  for  board  and 
lodging  ? — Yes. 

4851.  But  the  nurses  are  boarded  and  lodged 
and  paid  a  salary  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  paid  12  /. 
the  first  year,  and  20 1,  the  second  year,  pro- 
bationers. 

4852.  What  is  the  highest  wage  of  a  nurse, 
going  on  from  10  /.  to  20  /.,  and  so  on? — 1  do 
nut  know  what  a  staff  nurse's  wages  are. 

4853.  Now,  as  regards  the  night  nurses,  when 
do  the  night  nurses  come  on  duty? — At 
9.20  n.m. 

4854.  And  what  are  their  duties  ? — Their 
duties  are  attending  to  the  different  patients 
during  the  night.  They  have  to  feed  ])atients 
that  require  feeding ;  take  every  four  hours  any 
temperatures  that  have  to  be  taken ;  sponge 
fever  patients  every  four  hours  ;  do  any  fomenta- 
tions :  all  those  things,  and  give  medicines. 
That  goes  on  during  the  night. 

4855.  Do  they  have  to  take  the  temperatures 
of  all  til.-'  patients  when  they  first  go  on  duty  ? — 
No,  that  has  been  done  by  the  day  nurse  ;  but 
fever  patients  require  their  temperatures  taken 
ofteuer. 

(9  ^4856.  Now,  do  the  night  nurses  have  any 
meals  before  they  go  on  duty  ? — They  have  a 
meal  at  10  minutes  to  9. 

4857.  That  is  their  breakfast,  you  may  say  ? 
—  Yes,  it  is  like  a  breakfast ;  they  have  tea  or 
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coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  a  herring  or 
sardines,  or  some  stew. 

4858.  Then,  how  do  they  get  on  during  the 
night  ? — They  take  something  away  with  them  ; 
I  mean,  they  take  an  egg  or  a  slice  of  bacon,  or 
a  slice  of  cold  meat. 

4859.  What  do  they  take  it  away  in  ;  how  do 
they  convey  it? — In  anything  they  bring,  or  a 
plate ;  they  generally  bring  a  plate,  and  take  it 
away. 

4860.  Is  that  plate  their  own  property?  — 
Sometimes ;  sometimes  they  take  it  away  in 
their  own  plate,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

4861.  Do  they  have  to  find  their  own  spoons, 
or  knives  and  forks,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — 
If  they  take  their  meals  out  of  the  nursing  home, 
they  do. 

4862.  The  night  nurse,  of  course,  cannot  have 
her  tea  anywhere  except  in  the  ward? — No, 
she  cannot  have  the  meal  that  she  takes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  anywhere  but  in  the  ward; 
and  therefore  she  must  provide  these  things. 

4863.  How  does  she  arrange  about  the  butter, 
or  how  do  all  the  nurses  arrange  about  the 
butter  ? — They  have  butter  given  out  to  them 
twice  a  week,  and  they  take  their  butter  in  their 
own  butter  dish. 

4864.  Is  that  beyond  what  they  get  in  the 
home  for  nursing  ? — They  do  not  get  any  butter 
besides  that. 

4865.  Then  every  time  they  go  to  the  ward,  and 
from  the  ward  to  the  home,  they  have  to  carry 
this  butter  backwards  and  forwards  ? — Yes. 

4866.  Who  provides  the  butter  dish  ?— They 
do,  if  they  want  one. 

4867.  But  they  must  have  something  to  carry 
the  butter  backwards  and  forwards  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

4868.  They  have  this  meal,  this  movable 
feast  in  the  night ;  they  boil  their  tea,  I  suppose, 
at  the  ward  fire? — Yes,  they  make  their  tea  at 
the  ward  fire,  and  cook  anything  that  has  to  be 
cooked  at  the  ward  fire. 

4869.  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  cook- 
ing ;  is  there  any  ward  kitchen  ? — Sometimes 
there  is  a  lobby  in  some  parts  of  the  hospital ; 
the  four  divisions  have  a  middle  lobby ;  in 
others  there  are  only  the  ward  fireplaces. 

4870.  Have  they  fireplaces  on  purpose  for 
anything  ;  frying  their  bacon  and  so  on  ? — They 
are  open  fireplaces,  as  a  rule.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  part  of  the  hospital  they  have  ovens, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fire. 

4871.  That  takes  us  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
night  ;  when  does  the  night  nurse  go  off  duty  ? 
—At  9.20  a.m. 

4872.  And  when  does  she  have  dinner? — She 
has  dinner  at  10  o'clock  in  the  nursing  home. 

4873.  And  then  she  goes  to  bed,  does  she  r 
— In  summer  she  gets  to  bed  at  11  ;  in  winter  at 
half-past  one. 

4874.  And  then  she  does  not  come  on  duty 
again  till  9.20  in  the  evening? — No. 

4875.  And  is  she  given  the  same  two  hours  for 
going  out  for  recreation  as  the  day  nurses  have  ? 
— In  summer  she  has  from  half-past  six  to  half- 
past  eight  when  she  can  go  out ;  in  winter  from 
half-past  ten  to  one. 
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4876.  Now  the  principal  duty  of  the  nurse  is, 
of  course,  watching  patients  in  the  ward  ;  what 
else  has  she  to  do  besides  that ;  you  told  us  the 
list  of  her  duties  ;  has  she  to  wash  patients  also  ? 
—Yes. 

4877.  When  does  she  begin  doing  that  ? — It 
depends  how  many  patients  she  has  to  uash 
what  time  she  sets  to  work.  In  many  cases  I 
have  known  the  adult  helpless  patients  begun  to 
be  washed  about  lour  in  the  morning.  The  chil- 
dren are  begun  even  earlier.  The  breakfast 
hour  is  six  o'clock,  and  just  before  or  after  the 
patients  who  can  wash  themselves  have  their 
water  given  them  to  wash.  But  this  must  be  all 
cleared  away  by  seven  o'clock ;  then  the  day 
nurses  come  on  duty. 

4878.  The  breakfast  you  have  spoken  of  is  for 
the  patients  ? — Yes. 

4879.  What  is  the  staff  of  night  nurses  for 
each  ward,  in  the  wards  that  you  knew  ? — In  the 
children's  ward,  which  contained  53  cots,  in  two 
divisions,  there  was  a  staff  nurse  to  each  division, 
and  a  probationer  to  help  them  both. 

4880.  That  is  two  persons  in  each  division  ? 
— No  ;  one  and  a  half  in  each  division,  as  it 
were  ;  the  probationer  is  between  the  two 
nurses,  a  probationer  to  help  both. 

4881.  As  far  as  your  exjierience  goes,  is  that 
staff  always  provided  ? — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  there  was  always  a  staff  nurse  in  each  divi- 
sion of  the  children's  ward,  and  one  probationer 
between  the  two. 

4882.  In  your  experience  did  you  find  that 
sufficient? — -No,  not  at  all  sufficient.  It  obliged 
one  to  begin  washing  and  feeding  the  babies  very 
early.  The  babies  required  to  be  fed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  so  they  were  washed 
then  to  economise  time  ;  and  the  other  children 
were  woke  about  four  o'clock ;  they  had  their 
breakfast  given  them,  and  then  were  washed. 
The  children  did  not  mind  it  so  much  as  the 
adult  patients,  but  the  adult  patients  often  com- 
plained very  much  of  being  woke  so  early.  Of 
course  it  was  of  great  importance  to  some  of 
them  to  go  on  sleeping. 

4883.  Then  suppose  there  was  one  probationafc* 
between  the  two  divisions  of  this  ward,  the  pro- 
bationer was  kept  pretty  well  on  the  run  the 
whole  night  ? — Yes  ;  all  of  us  were. 

4884.  Including  the  staff  nurses? — Yes. 

4885.  Were  you  ever  left  in  chai'ge  of  a  ward 
as  a  probationer  ?— I  was  a  probationer  for  all 
the  time  that  I  was  at  the  hosijital. 

4886.  But  were  you  ever  left  in  charge  as  sole 
responsible  nurse  ? — Yes ;  I  had  charge  of  a 
division  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  women's 
medical  ward  when  I  had  been  in  the  hospital 
three  months  ;  of  the  four  small  wards  named  the 
Davis  Ward?  when  I  had  been  in  the  hospital 
about  10  months  ;  and  of  the  children's  ward  two 
months  before  I  lett  the  hospital. 

4887.  When  you  were  left  in  charge  of  these 
small  wards  were  there  any  assistants? — J^o; 
but  then  there  were  only  13  patients  altogether 
in  those  four  small  wards. 

4888.  But  then,  say  that  they  were  eoually 
divided,  you  would  have  three  in  each  ward,  we 
will  assume  ;  you  could  only  be  in  one  ward  at  the 
same  time  ? — The  nurse  generally  sat  outside  all 
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the  ■wards,  and  then  you  could  hear  anything 
that  happened  in  each  ward. 

4889.  Was  there  any  pros-ision  for  warming 
that  jjassage  ? — ISo,  none. 

4890.  as  it  ever  very  cold  ? — Sometimes  it 
was  very  cold  indeed,  and  very  uncomfortable. 

4891.  What  more  assistance  would  you  have 
liked  (here  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ward  properly  ? — In  that  ward  I 
always  found  it  possible  to  do  the  work  if  one 
worked  hard  ;  but  in  the  other  wards,  where  one 
had  double  that  number  of  patients,  the  assist- 
ance that  was  given  was  quite  inadequate. 

4892.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  anybody  about 
that? — I  told  the  sister  it  was  impossible  to  do 
the  work  with  only  one  probationer  to  help  both 
staff  nurses. 

4893.  What  did  she  say  to  that?— She  said 
it  Avas  very  little,  and  that  the  work  was  very 
hard. 

4894.  But  now,  did  not  any  of  the  surgeons  or 
physicians  consider  that  that  was  an  inadequate 
staff  of  nurses  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  in- 
quired into  it. 

4895.  But  supposing  that  cases  Avere  retarded 
in  their  recovery  because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
staffj  would  not  the  surgeons  or  physicians  have 
discovered  it  ? — They  would,  no  doubt,  have  in- 
quired otthe  sister  what  was  the  reason. 

4896.  And  then  would  not  the  sister  have 
told  them  she  had  not  enough  assistance  to  look 
after  these  patients  ?— I  never  knew  a  sister  do 
so;  but  then,  of  course,  they  did  not  speak  to  the 
probationer  about  what  the  surgeons  said  to 
them. 

4897.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  nurses  to  complain  to  the  surgeon 
or  physician  that  the  staff  was  insufficient,  and  that 
they  could  not  do  justice  to  the  patients? — Yes, 
I  think  it  was.  Probationers,  however,  are  not 
supposed  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  ;  if  they  say 
anything  to  the  sister,  the  sister  is  supposed  to 
do  it. 

4898.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
insufficiency  of  nurses  has  led  to  bad  results, 
speaking  from  your  own  experience  of  18  months 
of  nursing  ? — I  know  of  several  instances  where 
I  consider  it  certainly  did  lead  to  bad  results. 
Of  course  this  was  not  brought  before  the 
authorities  and  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  but  I 
certainly  consider  that  in  several  cases  the 
patients  suffered  very  much. 

4899.  But  then,  do  you  know  what  the  system 
of  siijjervision  was;  the  head  person  was  the 
sister,  I  understand  ? — The  head  person  of  the 
ward  was  a  sister. 

4900.  Did  any  of  the  lay  governors  go  round  ; 
there  is  a  committee,  I  think  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
committee. 

4901.  Did  they  ever  go  round  the  wards  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  whether  there  were  any 
complaints  ? — I  was  never  asked  anything  by  any 
of  the  committee.  I  know  occasionally  they 
visited,  but  of  course  1  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  the  committee  or  not,  when  they  came 
in.  There  were  visitors  sometimes,  and  some- 
times I  have  been  told  that  it  was  one  of  the 
committee. 
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4902.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  the  chil- 
dren's ward  that  you  spoke  of,  with  53  cases,  of 
great  inconvenience  occurrino;  to  the  children 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  nursing? — Very 
often  the  children  could  not  be  attended  to  as 
they  should.  If  they  were  crying  and  requiring 
attention  vou  could  not  cive  it.  In  one  case  I 
remember  a  child  who  had  had  its  eye  excised 
crying  bitterly  all  night  ;  when  it  was  taken  in 
the  nurse's  arms  it  stopped  ;  of  course  the  crying 
inflamed  the  eye.  Then,  on  another  occasion,  I 
remember  there  were  two  children  who  had  had 
operations  for  hare-lip  performed,  and  that  is  a 
case  in  which  it  is  very  important  that  the 
children  should  not  cry.  These  children  did 
cry  unless  they  were  walked  about  with.  The 
nurse  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  walking 
about  with  them,  and  the  work,  of  course,  of  the 
ward  was  thrown  back  by  this.  The  probationer 
next  morning  told  me  that  the  sister  said,  "  Then, 
nurse,  they  must  cry,"  as  there  was  no  special 
nurse  sent.  A  special  nurse  was  sent  for  a  few 
hours  the  next  night,  because  the  night  sister 
told  me  she  had  said  it  was  impossible  to  do 
without;  but  this  was  only  continued  for  about 
two  nights. 

4903.  When  you  Avent  to  the  London  Hospital, 
how  did  you  first  get  introduced  there  ;  was  it 
by  seeing  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  for 
nurses  or  paying  probationers  that  you  went 
there,  or  how  ? — Long  ago  I  Avent  over  the 
London  Hospital,  and  AA'hen  I  wanted  to  go  as  a 
nurse,  about  six  years  ago  it  Avas,  I  wrote  and 
gave  as  a  reference  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Dr.. 
Hutchinson  Avas  then  one  of  the  head  surgeons  at 
the  London  Hospital.  I  gave  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
as  my  reference  and  was  accepted  as  a  paying 
probationer.  I  Avas  there  three  months  six  years 
ago  ;  but  I  only  stayed  the  three  months  and 
left.  Then  I  came  back  again  in  April  1888  as 
a  paying  probationer  again,  because  I  wished  to 
complete  my  training. 

4904.  You  do  not  knoAv  Avhat  is  the  highest 
salary  that  Avould  have  been  <:iven  to  you  if  you 
had  stayed  on  in  the  hospital  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4905.  You  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  system 
of  pension  for  nurses,  or  provision  for  them  if 
they  are  ill? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

4906.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opin- 
ion Avhether  the  system  of  paying  probationers 
Avorks  well  ? — I  think  that  there  are  too  many 
paying  probationers  in  the  hospital. 

4907.  What  leads  you  to  form  that  opinion  ? — 
Paying  probationers,  as  a  rule,  only  stay  for  three 
months  ;  it  therefore  means  a  constant  influx  of 
ncAV  probationers,  untrained  women  Avho  knoAA' 
nothing ;  these,  of  course,  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  Avards,  and  very  little  assistance. 

4908.  But  then,  as  a  rule,  do  not  these  paying 
jorobationers  stay  longer  than  the  three  months  ? 
— No,  not  as  a  rule  ;  they  may  stay  six  months, 
but  very  many  leave  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  ;  some  are  accepted  as  regular  proba- 
tioners if  they  Avish  to  stay  on. 

4909.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  left 
that  particular  hospital  to  go  to  another  one  ? — A 
great  many  of  them  did. 

4910.  You  knoAV  of  cases? — I  know  of  cases 
Avhere  they  did ;  several  of  them  told  me  they 
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were  leaving  the  hospital  because  they  did  not 
care  to  complete  their  training  there. 

4911.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  proba- 
tioners, the  probationer  nurses,  the  officials  who 
are  paid  ? — The  regular  probationers  do  you 
mean  ? 

4912.  The  regular  pi'obatiouers  •  were  they  a 
good  stamp  of  women  ? — A  good  many  of  them 
were  very  nice,  but  of  course  they  came  in 
totally  ignorant, 

4913.  Is  great  care  shown  in  choosing  nurses  ? 
— I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  that. 

4914.  Of  course  everybody  must  learn  their 
Avork  to  begin  with  ;  but  would  it  improve 
matters  if  you  had  a  larger  number  of  trained 
certificated  staff  nurses  — Certainly,  I  think  it 
would  improve  matters  very  much. 

4915.  In  what  degree  would  you  like  to  see 
them  increased;  one  to  each  division,  for  instance, 
or  two  to  each  division  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any 
probationer  who  has  not  been  at  the  hospital  for 
a  year  ought  to  be  put  on  staff  nurses'  duties. 
That  is  the  rule  in  a  great  many  hospitals,  that 
until  they  have  been  in  the  hospital  a  year,  and 
learnt  somethins;  of  medical  and  surgical  work 
in  day  and  night  duty,  they  are  not  put  m  chari^e 
of  a  ward,  though  they  are  sometimes  put  in 
charge  of  several  beds  under  a  staff  nurse  ;  they 
are  not  responsible. 

4916.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
bulk  of  the  nursing  at  the  London  Hospital  falls 
on  the  probationers  ? — Certainly. 

4917.  Even  to  the  extent  that  they  were  some- 
times the  responsible  people  in  charge  of  the 
wards  ? — Yes.  Not  long  ago  there  were  20  proba- 
tioners who  had  not  been  in  the  hospital  a  year, 
taking  staff  nurse's  duty.  You  understand  they 
are  probationers  for  two  years,  but  these  that  I 
am  speaking  of  had  not  iDeen  in  the  hospital  for 
a  year. 

4918.  Now  at  the  London  Hospital  is  there  a 
system  of  nurses  going  out  to  private  houses? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  private  staff  of  nurses. 

4919.  Do  they  ever  do  any  work  in  the 
wards  ? — When  they  return  from  their  cases, 
occasionally  they  are  sent  to  the  wards. 

4920.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  pretty  well  employed,  these  private  nurses, 
outside  the  hospital  ' — There  are  very  few  of 
them  generally  in  the  hospital. 

4921.  Now  are  those  all  certificated  nurses?— 
There  are  very  often  probationers  sent  out  to 
private  cases. 

4922.  That  is  to  saj-,  that  nurses  are  sent  out 
to  r.urse  private  patients  who  are  not  certificated 
nurses  ? — They  ai*e. 

4923.  Do  the  nurses  in  the  wards  have  to 
perform  any  cleaning  duties  ? — Yes  ;  they  do 
everything  :  they  do  not  scrub  the  wards,  but 
they  sweep  the  wards  and  dust  them,  and  clean 
the  tins  very  often,  and  brass  things. 

4924.  And  the  crockery  ? — And  the  crockery. 

4925.  Supposing  a  nurse  breaks  the  crockery, 
what  then  ;  is  she  answerable  for  it  ? — No,  the 
sister  is  answerabk.  The  sister,  I  believe,  has 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  known  as  crockery 
money,  with  which  she  replaces  any  broken 
crockery. 

(69.) 
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492G.  Then  the  nurses  do  not  do  any  of  the 
cleaning  of  the  fire-places,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? — -They  do  not  clean  the  fire-places. 

4927.  What  sort  of  light  have  yow  in  the 
wards  ? — Gas  and  lamps.  They  have  to  clean 
the  lamps,  and  to  clean  and  polish  inkstands, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  the  night  nurses  do 
that. 

4928.  When  do  they  do  this  ;  during  the  time 
they  are  supposed  to  be  looking  after  the 
patients  ? — Yes,  they  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
niglit.  As  a  rule,  the  probationer,  if  there  is  a 
probationer  in  the  ward,  does  it,  cleans  all  the 
lamps  and  the  inkstands  used  in  tlie  ward. 

4929.  Then  are  there  any  books  allowed  in 
the  wards  for  night  nurses  ?— They  may  take 
books  in,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  that  anyone  has 
time  for  reading  any  book  in  the  ward. 

4930.  They  are  not  provided  by  tlie  adminis- 
tration ?■ — -No,  not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a 
library  that  nurses  can  get  books  from  ;  there 
used  to  be  one  in  the  chaphiin's  room  always  ; 
eind  there  is  a  medical  library  for  nurses  from 
which  yon  can  borrow  books. 

4931.  What  is  the  supervision  at  night;  is 
there  a  night  superintendent?^ — There  are  two; 
two  sisters  who  each  take  half  the  hospital,  and 
are  supposed  to  visit  it,  and  do  visit  it,  three 
times  every  night. 

4932.  Each  ward  three  times  ? — Each  ward 
three  times. 

4933.  And  when  you  were  a  nurse  in  your 
ward  you  continually  saw  this  sister?  —  She 
came  three  times  during  every  ni^ht. 

4934.  At  regular  hours? — No,  not  at  regular 
hours. 

4935.  Do  you  consider  the  London  Hospital 
to  be  overcrowded? — I  consider  that  tlie  wards 
are  very  often  overcrowded.  I  see  from  the 
report  that  there  are  776  beds,  and  the  average 
number  of  patients  last  year  I  see  was  622  ;  the 
year  before  640.  This,  of  course,  shows  that  the 
hospital  itself  was  not  overcrowded,  but  in  many 
cases  the  wards  were  overcrowded. 

4936.  Are  there  particular  wards  for  acci- 
dents ? — There  are  particular  wards  for  men's 
accidents  and  surgical  cases,  and  for  women's 
accidents  and  surgical  cases,  and  children's  too. 
The  accidents  and  surgical  cases,  as  a  rule,  are 
in  the  same  ward. 

4937.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  acci- 
dents in  that  part  of  London  vtq  heard  the  other 
day  ;  so  that  it  might  occur,  might  it  not,  that 
your  ward  might  be  one  week  very  much  over- 
crowded, owing  to  a  ver}-  large  number  of  acci- 
dents coming  in,  and  another  ^rcek  it  mi'^ht  not 
be  full  ? — -No,  not  necessai-ily  always  fall,  but  it 
might  be  very  much  overcrov/'detl  if  your  sur- 
geon was  taking  in ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  surgical 
wards  are  not  so  overcrowded  as  the  medical 
wards. 

4938.  Do  you  yourself  understand  the  system 
on  which  patients  are  taken  in  ? — I  believe  I  do. 
There  are  five  visiting  surgeons  and  five  visiting 
physicians  ;  the  physician's  take-in  goes  on  for  a 
week,  so  that  in  the  course  of  five  weeks  each 
physician  hao  taken  in  to  his  beds. 

4939.  He  fills  up  his  own  ward  first,  and  then 
fills  up  others  ;  is  that  so  ? — No-  I  think  they 
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hardly  ever  fill  up  any  other  with  a  new  patient. 
Sometimes  a  convaleecent  is  sent  in  to  lodge,  as 
it  is  called. 

4940.  Then  as  regards  the  linen  in  the  wards, 
is  there  a  suflSciency  of  linen  and  towels,  and  so 
forth? — No;  there  certainly  is  not  a  sufficiency 
of  linen  in  many  of  the  wards.  'I  he  patients  are 
not  provided  with  towels  at  all ;  they  provide 
their  own.  There  is  one  round  towel  generally 
in  a  ward  ;  this  is  hung  up  and  used  for  drying 
their  hands  on,  as  a  rule. 

4941.  But  a  great  many  patients  possibly  may 
not  be  able  to  get  out  of  their  beds  ;  what  do  they 
do,  because  they  cannot  get  to  this  towel  that  is 
hung  up  ? — No,  they  provide  their  own  towel; 
if  they  have  none  you  must  find  somethiug  for 
them  ;  if  they  cannot  provide  it  you  get  the  round 
towel  and  use  it  for  them  when  they  wash  them- 
selves or  when  you  wash  them. 

4942.  Supposing  there  is  no  towel,  have  y^n 
ever  seen  a  case  of  drying  a  patient  with  a  sheet? 

-  -I  have  heard  of  it ;  the  nurse  told  me  she  had 
been  obliged  to  do  it,  but  I  have  never  done  it 
myself. 

4943.  Possibly  this  round  towel  might  be  used 
by  25  people? — Hardly  as  many  as  25,  although 
it  is  used  very  often  by  many  of  them,  because 
some  of  them  would  be  certain  to  provide  their 
own  towels. 

4944.  How  often  is  that  round  towel  changed  ? 

—  In  some  wards  once  a  week  ;  in  others  twice 
a  week. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

4945.  Have  the  night  nurses  for  their  day  12 
hours  on,  and  12  hours  ofl^j  viz.,  from  9.20  in  the 
morning  to  9.20  in  the  evening  ;  have  they  the 
whole  of  that  time  for  recreation  and  rest? — The 
work  of  the  night  nurses  is  12  hours  ;  but  when 
they  go  oflt'  duty  at  9,20  in  the  morning  they 
have  to  do  their  own  rooms  ;  at  10  o'clock  they 
go  to  dinner ;  then  they  have  their  time  for 
recreation  ;  then  they  go  to  bed.  They  have 
that  time  for  recreation  except  on  two  nights  in 
the  week,  when  there  is  a  lecture  on  one  night 
and  the  class  they  have  to  attend  on  the  other. 

4946.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  moi'e 
hospital  duty  till  9.20  in  the  evening? — No. 

4947.  How  would  the  authorities  know 
whether  anything  went  wrong  ;  when  the  pro- 
bationers complained  of  being  so  uncomfortable 
how  was  that  complaint  to  come  to  the  authori- 
ties, only  through  tlie  sister,  or  was  ."he  absolute 
authority  ;  could  she  alter  it? — The  matron  was 
the  absolute  authority  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
committee  of  course. 

4948.  But  about  the  meals:  you  said,  I  think, 
that  the  probationers  complained  to  the  home 
sister  ?- — Yes. 

4949.  Could  she  alter  it,  or  would  any  com- 
plaint made  to  her  have  to  go  further  ? — I  should 
imagine  it  had  to  go  further,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  far  her  power  went  in  that  matter.  I  should 
think  that  she  had  a  certain  amount  of  power 
over  what  she  ordered,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  sent  up. 

4950.  Was  it  supposed,  amongst  the  proba- 
tioners, that  there  was  any  reason  why  she  should 
not  use  the  power  that  she  had  or  forward  com- 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — continued, 
plaints  that  were  made  to  her  ? — I  know  we  often 
said,  and  1  know  I  often  heard  it  said,  that  if  she 
complained  too  much  it  would  not  be  liked. 

4951.  But  she  did  what  she  could  within  her 
own  power  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  was  no 
alteration  made  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
there. 

4952.  Was  the  food  of  the  patients  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  the  nurses  ? — The  food  of 
the  patients  was  under  quite  a  different  regula- 
tion ;  it  was  on  the  whole  good. 

4953.  Well  cooked  ? — Yes,  it  was  certainly 
well  cooked  on  the  whole. 

4954.  And  sufficient  in  quantity  ? — And  suf- 
ficient in  quantity. 

4955.  Do  you  think  it  was  ever  too  luxurious, 
as  has  sometimes  been  said  in  reference  to  some 
hospital  ? — No,  certainly  not  in  the  London 
Hospital ;  there  is  no  tendency  to  luxuries  as 
there  is  in  some  hospitals,  1  mean  chicken  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ;  they  are  never  allowed  that; 
the  doctors  cannot  order  it.  They  have  agreed 
to  the  rules  1  know. 

4956.  The  patients  are  not  allowed  chicken 
under  any  circumstances,  you  said  ? — I  believe 
not ;  I  never  saw  it  given. 

4957.  Did  you  see  fish  often  ?• — Yes,  they  had 
fish. 

4958.  Frt-ely  ? — When  it  was  ordered ;  if  fish 
diet  was  ordered  for  them  they  had  it. 

495y.  Sick  children,  had  they  grapes  ? — I 
think  visitors  gave  them  some,  but  they  were 
never  ordered  by  the  hospital  ;  they  never  got 
them  from  the  hospital. 

4960.  Does  each  doctor  daily  order  what  diet 
the  patient  is  to  have  ? — He  orders  it,  and  until 
further  orders  that  diet  is  given  to  the  patient. 

4961.  Is  it  written  down  ? — It  is  written  down 
on  the  patient's  board,  and  there  is  a  cai-d  stuck 
over  their  Led  showing  what  diet  they  are  hav- 
ing. 

4962.  And  that  is  changed  as  often  as  the 
physicians  or  the  surgeons  desire  that  it  should 
be  changed  ? — Yes. 

4963.  Do  you  think  that  the  patient  always 
got  the  diet  that  was  ordered  ?— The  patient,  I 
think,  always  got  the  diet  that  was  ordered  ;  but 
when  nurses  were  ill  1  have  known  that  that  was 
not  the  case. 

4964.  The  diet  for  the  nurses  is  on  a  totally 
different  system.  If  a  nurse  were  ill  was  she 
attended  to  in  her  own  room  ?— No  ;  she  was 
attended  to  in  the  nurse's  sick  room,  a  room  in 
the  nurses  home  for  nurses  who  were  ill  to  be 
sent  to. 

4965.  Was  that  a  room  with  beds? — Yes,  with 
seven  beds. 

4966.  Was  there  a  day-room  for  sick  nurses 
as  well  ? — No  ;  when  they  were  well  enough  they 
were  permitted  to  go  into  the  ordinary  sitting 
room. 

4967.  But  when  nurses  were  ill  in  the  sick 
room,  you  think  their  diet  was  not  supplied  to 
them  satisfactorily  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4968.  It  would  not  come  from  the  hospital,  but 
from  the  nursing  home  ? — Yes. 

4969.  And  it  would  he  under  the  same  control 
as  the  ordiarny  meals  of  the  probationers?' — Yes. 

4970.  You 
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4970.  You  think  that  was  not  good  ? — No,  it 
was  not  good. 

4971.  Did  the  surgeon  or  physician  ordei*  that 
they  should  have  particular  diet,  ? — In  some  cases 
they  did  ;  in  others  they  did  not. 

4972.  Was  it  su])plied  when  they  did  order 
it  ? — I  have  knoAvn  it  not  supplied. 

Eari  Cathcart. 

4973.  But  as  regards  the  patients,  you  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  special  sorts  of"  fare  at  all, 
but  they  have  prescribed  for  them  what  is  known 
as  full  diet,  or  half  diet? — Yes,  or  if  it  was  fish 
diet,  or  chop  diet,  or  pudding  or  vegetables  ;  any 
of  those  things  were  put  down. 

4974.  1  understood  you  to  say  just,  now  that 
in  one  ward  there  were  19  patients  and  only  15 
beds  ? — No ;  I  said  19  patients  in  a  ward,  in  which 
there  was  supposed  to  be  15  beds ;  four  extra 
beds  were  put  in  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  have 
known  more  patients  than  that  in  wards. 

4975.  Did  you  ever  know  two  patients  to  be 
put  into  the  same  bed  ? — Never. 

4976.  Did  you  ever  know  two  children  to  be 
put  into  the  same  cot? — Never,  permanently. 

4977.  You  mentioned  the  acting  stalF  nurse  ; 
now  what  service  in  the  hospital  might  such  an 
acting  staff  nurse  have  before  she  was  so  em- 
ployed ? — Sometimes  they  have  only  three  or  f  our 
months,  sometimes  six,  sometimes  eight  months. 

4978.  Yon  mentioned  just  now  the  evils  of 
being  weak-handed  as  regards  nurses  ;  would  you 
kindly  specify  what  some  of  those  evils  are  ;  for 
instance,  mixing  the  medicines;  did  you  ever 
know  medicines  to  be  mixed,  that  is  to  say,  thac 
one  patient  gets  the  medicine  intended  for 
another  ? — I  have  known  such  a  thing  done  ;  but 
that  of  course  was  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse,  because  each  patient's  medicine  is  put  in 
his  own  locker. 

4979.  But  still,  the  mixing  of  medicines  is 
sometimes  caused  by  hurry  and  overwork  ? — Yes, 
I  have  known  that  done. 

4980.  But  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
indeed  on  the  patient,  would  it  not,  if  medicine 
was  given  to  a  patient  which  had  been  prescribed 
for  another  patient  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances?— Fortunately  in  that  case  it  was 
not  so  ;  it  was  not  a  medicine  which  would  do 
any  harm. 

4981.  But  that  was  more  good  luck  than  any- 
thing else  ? — Yes,  that  was  good  luck, 

4982.  Then  as  to  the  clumsy  attendance  that 
you  spoke  of ;  is  that  the  result  of  hurry  ?^ — That 
is  the  result  of  hurry  and  inexperience. 

4983.  Then  the  hurried  dressing  causes  pain, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4984.  And  have  you  known  pain  so  caused 
and  complained  of  in  consequence  of  hurried 
dressing  ? — I  have  known  the  patients  say,  "  Do 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  nurse,  you  hurt  me." 

4985.  Do  many  of  the  probationers  break  down 
during  the  first  few  months  of  their  service  in 
the  hospital  ? — A  good  many  do. 

4986.  In  how  many  months  ;  probably  in  the 
first  three  months  ? — During  the  first  three 
months,  not  many  I  should  say;  after  that  they 
begin  to  break  down  more. 

4987.  And  how  long  do  you  give  a  nurse  to 
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be  acclimatised  ;  how  long  does  it  take  her  to  get 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  she  can  go  on  without 
feelino-  any  ill  effects  ? — Sometimes  after  they 
have  been  there  nearly  two  years  they  seem  to 
get  more  ac  customed  to  it,  but  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  they  get  worse  and  worse. 

4988.  You  will  pardon  my  asking  you  if  you 
intend  to  go  on  nursing  again  in  a  hospital  ? — I 
am  not  sure  ;  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
that  subject. 

4989.  But  have  you  an  inclination  that  way 
in  case  your  strength  is  restored,  as  I  hope  it  may- 
be ? — I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much  indeed. 

4990.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  doing  any 
nursing  now  ?  — I  am  not, 

4991.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience 
known  an  occasion  for  calling  in  men  nursos  into 
the  ward  ? — You  mean  having  a  male  attend- 
ant ? 

4992.  A  ma'e  attendant  ? — Yes,  I  have  known 
a  male  attendant  sent  to  a  man  who  was  in  the 
padded  room  ;  and  a  male  attendant  is  occasion- 
ally sent  for  in  other  cases  ;  a  policeman  watches 
a  suicide  case,  and  a  male  attendant  is  sometimes 
sent  for  in  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  I  believe, 
but  I  was  never  in  a  ward  where  that  took 
place. 

4993.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  male  attend- 
ants men  of  satisfactory  character  and  cai>acity  ? 
— The  only  man  I  had  knowledge  of  Avas  very 
ignorant;  he  said  he  had  never  had  charge  of  a 
case  of  the  kind  before  :  and  a  nurse,  who  at  one 
time  had  had  charge  of  this  ward,  said  that  she 
had  great  trouble  with  a  male  attendant  who  was 
there. 

4094.  Was  he  a  man  out  of  the  streets,  or  a 
man  out  of  the  hospital  ? — 1  do  not  know  where 
he  came  from, 

4995.  When  the  male  attendant  is  there,  is  the 
nurse  always  present  as  well ;  the  male  attendant 
merely  came  to  restrain  the  patient,  I  sujjpose  ? — 
If  the  patient  is  in  a  common  ward,  of  course  the 
nurse  of  the  ward  is  in  charge  of  all  the  other 
patients  in  that  ward,  and  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
responsible  also  for  the  patient  who  is  in  the 
charge  of  the  male  attendant, 

4996.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  very 
great  art  on  the  part  of  a  male  attendant  is 
required  in  restraining  refractory  patients  ? — I 
cannot  tell  that,  as  I  only  had  ex^jerience  of  one 
case  for  three  days, 

4997.  Did  none  of  the  ladi.  s  and  gentlemen 
who  visit  the  hospital  come  into  your  room  at  the 
dinner  hour  to  ask  if  the  dinner  was  satisfactory? 
— I  Imve  never  seen  one  come  in  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  I  have  known  a  member  of  the  coTnmittee 
come  in  ;  1  have  never  myself  seen  one  come  in, 
but  I  have  been  told  tliat  th^.y  came  in 

4998.  You  have  never  known  such  an  expres- 
sion as  t!iis,  "  Well,  nurses,  are  you  well  satisfied 
with  your  dinner  ;  are  you  getting  on  nicely?" 
used  by  members  of  the  committee  of  the  hospital, 
or  ladies  or  gentlemen  visiting  the  hospital? — I 
am  told  that  members  of  the  committee  have  come 
in  and  have  asked  if  this  was  the  dinner,  and 
asked  one  nurse  if  she  had  bad  enough.  The 
nurse  next  her  told  me  that  she  said  she  had  had 
enough,  but  she  added  that  she  herself  would 
have  liked  to  have  got  uj)  and  said  she  had  had 
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no  dinner  ;  but  having  only  been  in  the  hospital 
a  few  weeks,  she  did  not  like  to  do  so. 

4999.  Then  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  do  not 
take  much  pains  to  find  out  whether  the  nurses 
are  well  cared  for  in  this  matter  ? — I  have  never 
known  a  lady  or  gentleman  who  visited  the 
hospital  come  into  the  nurses'  dining  room. 

5000.  Nor  any  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
eminence  connected  with  the  hospital  come  into 
the  nurses'  room  at  the  dinner  time  ? — No,  I 
never  heai'd  of  it. 

5001.  So  far  as  you  saw,  were  the  probationers 
nice  and  Avell-conducted  people,  such  people  as 
you  would  like  to  associate  with  ? — ^Yes. 

5002.  So  far  as  regards  their  moral  character 
and  education,  I  mean? — Yes.  Some  were  un- 
educated ;  of  coui'sethei'e  were  all  kinds  of  social 
degrees  in  the  hospital,  but  on  the  whole  I 
should  say  they  were  nice  women. 

5003.  And  they  were  a  happy  family,  and  got 
on  well  tog-ether  ?  —  Most  of  them  g-ot  on  verv 
well  together. 

5004.  You  had  not  disputes  among  youi'selves 
in  the  rooms  which  you  had  iu  common  ? — No, 
not  as  a  rule, 

5005.  Now  you  mentioned  very  filthy  towels, 
"that  one  towel  Avas  sometimes  used  a  week  by  all 
the  patients  in  a  ward,  sometimes  for  half  a 
week.  Now  in  these  days  when  the  bacillus  is 
rampant,  is  there  no  danger  of  conveying  infect- 
tion  from  one  patient  to  another  by  using  these 
towels  in  common?  — I  should  think  it  was  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5006.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  patients 
always  received  the  dietary  that  was  ordered  by 
the  physician,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  nurses 
it  was  not  so  ? — Yes. 

5007.  Now  would  not  a  nurse  who  had  nursed 
the  sick  be  taught  by  her  own  experience  how 
necessary  it  was  that  she  should  receis'e  the  diet 
ordered  for  her,  and  see  to  it  f  or  herself  if  she  did 
not  get  it? — I  do  not  see  how  she  could  see  to  it 
for  herself. 

5008.  The  next  time  the  i)hysician  visited  her 
■could  she  not  complain  ? — In  the  nurses'  sick 
xoom  it  is  only  the  house  physician,  as  a  rule, 
who  visits. 

5009.  But  even  to  him  she  could  make  a  com- 
plaint, could  she  not  ? — She  could  ;  I  never  knew 
one  who  did. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Hary  ngwortli. 

5010.  In  your  opinion  was  there  much  waste 
of  the  food  supplied  to  patients  or  nurses  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  nurses,  because  veiy  often  they 
do  not  eat  what  is  put  on  their  plates ;  the 
plates  are  very  often  sent  away  with  the  food 
uneaten. 

5011.  What  becomes  of  it? — I  do  not  know 
what  becomes  of  it. 

5012.  Have  you  any  experience  of  milk  and 
such  things  being  thi-own  away  ? — I  think  that 
the  system  of  giving  each  a  patient  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  certainly  wastes  a  great  deal  of 
the  milk,  but  I  do  not  know  of  other  things  to 
which  that  applies. 


Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5013.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  method 
by  which  you  were  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
You  said  you  got  an  introduction  through  Mrs 
Hutchinson  some  years  ago  ? — No,  I  wrote  to 
tlie  matron,  and  asked  if  1  might  be  i'dmitted  as 
a  paying  probationer,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital  were  then  sent  to  me,  in  one  of  which 
it  says  that  you  must  give  two  references,  to 
whom  the  matron  writes  for  a  reference.  One 
of  my  references  was  the  clei'gyman  of  my 
parish  ;  one  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

5014.  The  matron  is  the  authority  that  finally 
admits  you  to  the  hospital,  I  presume  ? — 1  pre- 
sume so. 

5015.  Was  there  no  means  of  carry  your  com- 
plaint as  far  as  this  matron  ;  could  you  not  make 
your  complaint  direct  to  her,  she  being  the  per- 
son who  engaged  you,  in  a  sense  ?—  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  might  have  gone  to  her  of  course,  but  I 
think  most  of  us  thoug-ht  that  it  would  be  no  use. 

5016.  But  did  any  nurse  ever  make  a  com- 
plaint in  Avriting  ? — I  wrote  last  autumn  when  I 
Avas  ill ;  Avhen  I  had  left  the  hospital  I  addressed 
the  matron  ;  Avhen  I  left  I  wrote  and  gave  as  one 
of  my  reasons  for  not  coming  back  the  various 
complaints  I  had  to  make. 

5017.  Have  you  received  any  reply  ? — I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  matron  saying  that  she 
regretted  that  that  was  the  result  of  ray  compar- 
atively short  hospital  experience,  and  that  the 
matter  should  receive  her  attention. 

5018.  Is  that  all  you  have  heard  from  her? — 
Yes. 

5019.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  nurse  making 
a  complaint  Avhen  she  was  actually  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  writing? — I  do  not  knoAV  of  any  nurse 
Avho  wrote  the  complaint  to  the  matron  Avhile  she 
Avas  in  the  hospital. 

Lord  Thrincj. 

5020.  With  respect  to  the  classes  of  nurses,  I 
understand  that  the  classes  are  as  follows :  pro- 
bationer nui-se,  staff  nurse,  sister,  matron? — I'ro- 
bationer,  staff  nurse,  sister,  matron. 

5021.  Then  is  there  nothing  between  the  pro- 
bationer and  the  staff  nurse?— No. 

5022.  What  I  understand  you  to  charge 
against  the  nursing  is  that  the  probationers 
Avere  emploA^ed  as  staff  nurses  before  they  had 
been  sufficiently  ti-ained? — Exactly  so. 

5023.  Then  with  regard  to  the  food  of  the 
nurses,  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat  you  got 
nothing  to  eat  between,  I  think,  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 
— Unless  you  ate  anything  in  the  Avard. 

5024.  But  you  Avere  not  supplied  Avith  any 
meal  betAveen  those  hours? — You  were  not  sup- 
plied Avith  any  meal  between  those  hours. 

5025.  Were  you  supplied  Avith  any  food  ? — ■ 
You  kept  your  bread  and  your  butter  and  your 
tea  in  the  ward. 

5026.  Which  you  might  use  as  you  liked  ? — 
Which  you  migiit  use  as  you  like. 

5027.  "  Then  between  one  o'clock  and  nine 
o'clock  you  AA'ould  again  have  nothing  supplied 
you,  except  Avhat  you  kept  in  your  ward  ? — 
Exactly. 

5028.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  that  a 
proper  mode  of  feeding  nurses  ? — No,  I  consider 
that  meals  in  the  ward  ought  not  to  exist  at  all. 

5029.  Then 
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5029.  Then  with  respect  to  the  insufficient 
nursing,  I  undeistand  you  to  charge,  not  only 
that  the  nurses  were  not  exjjerienced,  but  that 
their  number  was  not  sufficient  ?^ — Y^s. 

5030.  What  number  do  you  consider  would 
be  the  proper  number  to  a  certain  number  of 
beds;  in  other  words,  how  many  beds  can  a 
nurse  attend  to,  in  your  opinion,  properly  ? — It 
diiFerrf  so  much;  it  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  cases  she  has  in  the  beds ;  sometimes  13 
patients  may  not  give  you  so  much  trouble  as 
eight  [latients  of  a  different  character  of  cases. 

5031.  The  nurses  ought  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ailments,  in  your 
opinion.  I  mean  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
the  average  number  of  beds,  or  how  many 
patients  a  nurse  ough  to  superintend  ?— I  have 
never  studied  the  subject  enough,  and  I  do  not 
feel  competent  enough  to  tell  you  how  many  ; 
of  course  I  can  tell  you  how  many  there  are  in 
the  hospital,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
work  with  that  number;  1  do  not  feel  competent 
to  go  further  than  that. 

5032.  Are  the  patients  at  all  classified  with  a 
view  to  the  nursing,  so  that  if  they  should  re- 
quire more  nursing  they  shall  have  it? — Some- 
times a  special  nurse  is  sent  1o  a  tracheotomy 
case  for  instance,  or  a  case  that  I'equlres  constant 
watching. 

5033.  That  is  scarcely  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. You  say  that  certain  sets  of  patients  or 
certain  diseases  require  more  attendance  than 
patients,  or  than  other  diseases,  and  that  seems 
reasonable.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  con- 
sider that  in  the  London  Hospital  patients  are 
classified  with  a  view  to  the  nursing  that  they 
require  ? — The  patients  are  classified  in  this  way  : 
surgical  and  accident  cases  in  one  ward  ;  medical 
in  another,  and  so  on. 

5034.  Do  you  consider  that  classification  a 
good  one  ? — I  have  never  thought  of  that. 

5035.  At  all  events,  you  say  that  when  you 
Avei'e  in  the  London  Hospital  the  nursing  was 
very  insufficient,  both  as  regards  the  competency 
and  the  numbers  of  the  nurses  ' — Just  so. 

5036.  Then  with  regard  to  over  work,  I 
understand  that  a  nurse  works  12  hours  with  an 
interval  of  two  liours  ? — 2^o,  a  day  nurse  is  on 
duty  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  20  minutes 
after  nine  at  night ;  she  has  half-an-hour  to  do 
her  room,  two  hours  off"  duty,  and  half-an-hour 
for  dinner;  that  makes  a  total  of  12  hours  or  11| 
hours  work, 

5037.  Do  you  consider  that  too  much  for  a 
nurse? — Yes,  much  too  much  work;  they  are 
always  complaining  of  being  ovei'-worked. 

5038.  AVith  respect  to  menial  duties,  do  you 
mean  that  she  works  as  a  housemaid? — No; 
she  merely  makes  her  bed,  and  dusts  her 
room. 

5039.  Not  scrubs  it  ?— No. 

5040.  Have  you  no  menial  servants  to  scrub 
the  room  ? — There  are  servants  in  the  home  who 
do  that  part  of  the  work. 

5041.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
nurses  clean  the  wai'ds  in  some  respects  ? — They 
sweep  and  dust  the  ward,  and  they  sweep  out 
the  sistei's  room,  and  make  her  bed,  and  do 
<>very thing  that  is  required  for  her. 

5042.  Then  the  nurse  not  only  sweeps  the 
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ward,  but  also  cleans  the  sister's  room  ? — 
Yes. 

5043.  In  other  words,  the  nurses  perform  the 
duties  of  housemaids  to  a  certain  extent? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5044.  And  do  you  consider  that  a  proper  mode 
of  employing  nurses  ? — Of  course  it  makes  the 
work  of  the  nurses  a  grefct  deal  harder,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  nursing  duties  some- 
times. 

5045.  In  fact  they  are  doing  menial  work  or 
non-nursing  work,  I  may  call  it,  when  their  time 
ought  to  be  fully  employed  by  nursing  work  ; 
they  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  room,  in  other 
words,  when  they  ought  to  be  employed  in  nurs- 
ing patients  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  if  they  had  not 
that  to  do,  they  could  give  much  more  time  to 
the  patients. 

5046.  What  holidays  have  the  nurses? — A 
day  once  in  a  month,  from  10  in  the  morning 
to  10  in  the  t  vening,  and  a  week  once  in  six 
months. 

5047.  But  no  more  ? — No  more. 

5078.  Then  with  regard  to  the  early  hours,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  children  are 
roused  at  four  o'clock  ? — All  the  children  at  four, 
but  the  babies  have  very  often  been  washed  be- 
fore that  time. 

5049.  And  then  the  adult  patients  ?~The 
helpless  adult  patients  are  very  often  washed  at 
4  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  ;  sometimes  they  are 
begun  then,  but  they  are  all  roused  ujj  for  break- 
fast by  6  o'clock.  But  I  know  this  is  the  case 
in  many  other  hospitals  besides  the  London. 

5050.  But  then  the  facts  are  that  all  the 
patients  in  the  hospital  really  are  roused  always 
during  what  is  commouly  called  the  night? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5051.  And  6  o'clock  being  the  latest  hoar? — 
Six  o'clock  being  the  hour  for  breakfast ;  they 
must  all  have  their  breakfast  then ;  all  of  them 
must  have  been  washed  before  then. 

5052.  What  time  are  the  lights  turned  down 
in  the  wards  ? — The  lights  are  turned  down  at  8 
o'clock. 

5053.  Then  in  the  summer  they  go  to  bed  at  8 
o'clock,  and  have  their  breakfast  at  6  o'clock? — 
Yes. 

5054.  And  in  the  winter  the  same? — Yes; 
but  of  course  the  house  physicians  and  house 
surgeons  pay  their  visits  much  later  than  8 
o'clock,  so  that  a  patient  may  be  roused  from  his 
or  her  sleep  at  11  or  12  in  the  night. 

5055.  Do  you  consider  that  a  desirable  mode 
of  dealing  with  patients? — It  causes  them  great 
suffering  very  often,  and  makes  them  restless  for 
a  great  part  of  the  night. 

5056.  Then  v/ith  respect  to  the  complaints,  I 
understand  that  the  matron  is  head  of  the  whole 
of  the  nursing  system  in  the  .hospital  ? — Yes; 
she  has  the  management  of  all  the  nurses. 

5057.  Plas  she  the  complete  management  of 
the  whole  of  the  nurses  ? — Yes, 

5058.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  complaint 
from  the  matron  goes  to  the  committee,  or 
whether  it  goes  to  a  permanent  officer,  such  as 
the  treasurer? — I  do  not  know  where  the  com- 
plaints go  from  her. 

5059.  Y'ou  do  not  know  whether  she  is  subject 
to  any  permanent  officer? — No;  I  do  not  know. 
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In  the  report  it  says,  that,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  house  committee,  she  can  dismiss  or  engage 
nurses. 

5060.  As  a  matter  of"  fact,  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  although  the  food  was  bad,  and  the 
nursing  deficient,  and  the  various  causes  of  com- 
plaint arose,  no  complaints  were  i^ractically 
attended  to? — No  complaints  were  practically 
attended  to. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5061.  In  speaking  of  the  night  nurses,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  you  said  that  they  are  ever 
taken  to  day  duty,  or  that  they  always  remain  at 
night  duty  ? — A  regular  probationer  is  three 
months  on  day  duty  and  then  three  months  on 
night  duty. 

5062.  Then  for  three  months  are  they  continu- 
ously on  night  duty,  or  have  they  off  nights  ? — 
They  have  the  same  as  the  day  nurses,  about 
one  day  in  a  month. 

5063.  With  regard  to  cooking  or  taking  meals 
in  a  ward,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  see  the 
nurses  relieved  when  the  time  for  the  meal  in  the 
ward  came  round  ? — Yes. 

5064.  Did  you  mean  in  your  evidence  to  say 
that  the  night  nurses  sometimes  cooked  even 
bacon  in  the  ward? — Very  often. 

5065.  Naturally,  that  causes  a  smell  through 
the  Avard? — Yes. 

5066.  And  is  bad  for  the  patients? — It  is  bad 
for  the  patients,  cei  tainly,  and  it  is  a  disagree- 
able thing  to  do  in  a  ward. 

5067.  Where  do  the  nurses  keep  their  butter, 
and  whatever  else  in  the  way  of  food  they  have 
to  keep  ? — Generally,  they  keep  them  in  a  cup- 
board in  the  ward,  or  in  the  ice-box  in  the  ward ; 
but,  of  course,  you  must  carry  it  about  with  you. 
Either  you  take  it  into  your  room,  or  leave  it  in  the 
ward,  or  leave  it  in  the  cupboard  ;  there  is  no 
special  custom  as  to  that. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

5068.  The  nurses  have  two  meat  meals  in  the 
day,  dinner  and  supper  ? — Dinner  and  supper  ; 
there  is  not  always  meat  for  supper. 

5069.  Not  always? — No,  certainly  not. 

5070.  Your  com])laint  is,  therefore,  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  meat  given  you,  and  also  that 
it  is  badly  cooked  ?—  My  complaint  is  that  on 
night  duty  there  is  not  sufficient  food.  On  day 
duty  there  is  certainly  not  sufficient  supplied 
for  supper  ;  there  would  be  sufficient  at  the  other 
meals  if  it  were  eatable,  but  all  the  food  is  badly 
cooked  and  badly  served. 

fi071.  You  said  that  most  of  the  paying  pro- 
bationers left  at  the  end  of  their  three  months; 
is  that  from  their  own  desire,  or  is  it  frequently 
because  the  matron,  or  whoever  the  authority  is, 
thinks  that  they  are  not  making  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  be  worth  keeping  tor  a  longer  time  ? — 
Sometimes  it  is  for  the  one  reason,  sometimes 
for  the  other.  Sometimes  probationers  come  as 
paying  probationers,  with  the  hope  of  being 
taken  on  as  regular  probationer ;  they  are  told 
that  they  will  probably  be  taken  on  as  regular 
probationers  if  a  vacancy  occurs  ;  and  sometimes 
they  receive  the  same  answer  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months.  I  have  known  a  case  where  a 
o-irl  who  wished  to  be  trained  made  application, 
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and  she  received  this  answer  :  that  she  could 
enter  as  a  paying  probationer ;  that  there  was 
no  vacancy  for  a  regular  probationer  ;  but  pro- 
bably at  the  end  of  the  three  months  there  would 
be  a  vacancy.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months, 
wlien  she  asked  if  there  was  a  vacancy,  she  was 
told.  No,  but  that  if  she  wished  to  go  on  paying, 
probably  there  would  be  one  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  she 
was  told  she  must  go  unless  she  stayed  on  as  a 
paying  probationer.  Paying  probationers  and 
regular  probationers  are  entrusted  with  the  same 
duties. 

5072.  Then  you  can  be  a  paying  probationer 
more  than  three  months  under  those  conditions? — 
You  renew  your  agreement  every  three  months,  if 
you  wish  to  continue  it. 

5073.  And  when  you  are  a  probationer  nurse, 
do  you  make  any  agreement  to  stay  for  a  certain 
time  ? — Yes  ;  you  must  sign  a  paper  to  say  you 
will  stay  two  years. 

Lord  Monhswell. 

5074.  I  understand  that  uncertificated  proba- 
tioners are  sometimes  in  charge  of  a  ward  ;  do  I 
understand  that  they  are  ever  left  in  charge 
of  a  whole  ward  consisting  of  several  divisions, 
and  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hos- 
pital ? — Sisters  are  sometimes  made  of  proba- 
tioners who  have  not  yet  received  a  certifi- 
cate ;  I  mean  that  they  put  probationers  to 
sisters'  duty,  taking  charge  of  a  whole  ward, 
say,  of  four  divisions,  when  they  have  not  been 
in  the  hospital  two  years,  sometimes  when  they 
have  only  been  there  a  little  over  a  year,  and 
when  they  have  not  received  a  certificate. 

5075.  Is  every  staff  nurse  bound  to  be  certi- 
ficated?—She  cannot  go  away  from  the  hospital 
and  represent  herself  as  a  staff  nurse  unless  she  is 
certificated. 

5076.  But  does  she  get  staff  pay  in  the  hospital 
without  being  certificated? — No;  she  does  not 
get  staff  pay,  but  she  takes  staff  duty. 

5077.  Do  the  probationer  sisters  get  the  pay 
of  regular  sisters  ? — No  ;  they  only  get  the  same 
pay  as  probationers,  though  they  do  the  sisters' 
duties. 

5078.  Those,  as  I  understand,  are  higher  duties 
than  those  of  the  staff  nurses.  Are  the  sisters 
all  certificated.  They  are  not  all  certificated, 
because  you  have  mentioned  that  probationers 
sometimes  act  as  sisters  ? — They  are  not  all  cer- 
tificated. 

5079.  Do  the  sisters  get  higher  pay  than  the 
nurses? — No;  they  get  exactly  the  same. 

5080.  Whereas,  a  staff  nurse,  to  get  the  pay  of 
a  staff  nurse,  must  be  certificated ;  a  person  can 
be  called  a  sister  without  being  certificated,  and 
get  staff  nurse  pay  ? — No,  only  probationer's 
pay  ;  all  are  probationers  under  two  years,  but 
they  are  frequently  put  in  charge  of  divisions  of 
wards  as  staff  nurses  before  they  have  been  there 
a  year;  and  they  are  frequently  given  sisters' 
duties  (which  are  higher,  as  you  say),  coming 
over  all  the  nurses  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  ward 
before  they  have  been  there  two  years. 

5081.  Then  that  sister  may  be  over  a  staff 
nurse  ;  she  may  be  an  uncertificated  probationer, 

but 
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but  over  a  staff  nurse  who  is  certificated? — Yes, 
she  may  be. 

5082.  And  sometimes  Is  ? — And  sometimes  is. 

5083.  So  that  an  uncertificated  probationer 
may  be  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  a  ward,  con- 
taining several  divisions,  blocked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

5084.  I  understand  that  there  are  two  hoiirs 
overlapping  of  the  duties  between  the  day  and 
night  nurses,  because  the  night  nurses  keep  on 
till  9.20  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  nurses  come 
at  7  in  the  morning;  why  is  that? — The  day 
nurses,  when  they  come  on  duty  at  seven,  begin 
by  making  the  patient's  beds,  sweeping  the  wards, 
cleaning  the  various  things  required,  such  as 
jugs  and  basins,  and  the  surgeons'  tables  and 
antiseptic  bowls,  and  dusting  the  wards ;  and 
the  night  nurses  are  going  on  with  their  work, 
doing  the  8  o'clock  dressing,  and  attending  to  the 
sick. 

5085.  You  say  that  what  goes  wrong  is  nut 
generally  brought  before  the  uuthoi'ities ;  do  not 
the  patients  complain  Avhen  they  go  out ;  do  they 
not  write  letters  of  complaint? — They  do  not  write 
to  the  sisters,  or  Ave  do  not  hear  of  it  if  they  do. 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  that.  I  know  they 
complain  sometimes  when  they  are  in. 

5086.  To  whom  do  they  complain? — To  the 
nurses. 

5087.  Not  to  the  doctor? — No,  they  hardly 
ever  complain  to  the  doctor,  because  I  have  heard 
them  say  it  would  get  the  nurse  into  trouble. 

5088.  So  that  out  of  friendliness  towards  the 
nurses  they  do  not  say  anything  to  the  doctor  ?  — 
Another  thing  is,  that  I  am  sure  they  think 
some  of  the  things  are  necessary,  for  instance, 
rising  so  early  in  the  morning ;  they  think  that 
that  is  the  proper  time,  according  to  the  rules, 
when  the  washing  should  be  done. 

5089.  I  suppose,  at  night,  in  any  difficulty,  the 
sister  would  be  applied  to  ? — You  would  send  for 
her  ;  you  would  get  somebody  to  go  for  her. 

Chairman. 

5090.  Does  that  sister  sleep  near  ihe  ward? — 
The  day-sister  sleeps  near  the  ward;  she  h-.is  a 
room  partitioned  off  ne.ar  the  ward  ;  but  then  you 
do  not  apply  to  the  day  sister;  you  send  for  the 
night  sister. 

5091.  She  might  be  somewhere  else? — And 
then  we  should  have  to  send  somebody  to  look  for 
her. 

5092.  Have  you  formed  any  theoi-y  why  the 
hospital  authorities  should  give  you  bad  food,  and 
why  the  nursing  should  be  insufficient ;  is  it  on 
the  score  of  economy  ? — Of  course  it  is  more 
economical  to  nurse  in  a  hospital  with  proba- 
tioners, especially  if  some  of  them  are  paying  fees 
to  the  hospital  ;  it  is  more  economical  to  nurse 
the  hospital  with  them  than  it  is  with  staff  nurses 
and  sisters  certificated.  But  I  cannot  tell  you 
their  reasons ;  I  only  conclude  that  that  is  a 
reason. 

5093.  Have  any  of  the  evils  that  you  comjjlain 
of  been  redressed,  to  your  knowledge,  since  you 
went  away  I — The  drains,  I  hear,  are  being  put 
to  rights,  but  the  (bod,  they  say,  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  they  say  that  the  nuises  are  just  as 
much  overworked  ;  th;it  they  are  just  as  few,  and 
that  lately  uncertificated  probationers  have  been 
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made  sisters,  that  uncertificated  probationers  are 
in  charge  of  the  wards,  and  that  the  nurses  are 
no  better  looked  after. 

5094.  So  that  you  believe  the  state  of  things 
that  is  now  in  existence  is  the  same  state  of 
things  that  was  in  existence  when  you  were 
there  ? — I  believe  so. 

5095.  I  understand  you  that  the  sisters  do 
nursing  work  ? — The  sisters  superintend,  and  of 
course  give  help  in  cases  where  they  can. 

5096.  Did  you  ever  find  the  food  so  wanting 
in  quantity  that  you  provided  food  for  yourself? 
—  I  often  did,  and  so  did  many  of  the  other 
nurses. 

5097.  But  you  paid  13  guineas  for  three  months, 
practically  for  board  a  id  lodging?— For  my  first 
three  months  1  paid  13  guineas. 

5098.  And  when  you  made  that  contract,  as  It 
were,  you  supposed  you  would  get  a  proper 
quantity  of  food  in  return  ?  — I  do  not  know  that 
I  thought  about  that  to  begin  with,  but  one 
naturally  concludes  so. 

5099.  And  Into  the  bargain  you  expected  to 
be  taught  nursing;  ? — Yes. 

5100.  But  there  being  this  insufficiency  of 
skilled  nurses,  do  you  consider  that  all  people 
who  go  to  learn  nursing  as  paying  probationers 
are  able  to  get  taught  it  ? — No  ;  I  consider  that 
sisters  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  give 
sufficient  training,  especially  to  those  who  are 
acting  as  probationers ;  the  staff  nurses  must 
refer  to  them  on  certain  matters  ;  but  the  system 
of  training  paying  probationers  does  not  exist. 

5101.  Were  all  the  nurses  lodged  in  the  home  ? 
— In  the  home,  except  the  private  nurses  and  a 
few  other  nurses,  I  believe,  because  the  home 
was  full.  They  have  a  few  houses  in  Philpot- 
street,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
hospital. 

5102.  But  that  is  rather,  perhaps,  an  extra- 
ordinary case?  — That  Is  not  the  rule  ;  the  rule 
is  that  they  are  lodged  In  the  nursing  home. 

5103.  Now,  In  the  nursing  home,  do  the  nurses 
have  separate  rooms,  or  Is  it  on  the  barrack  system, 
or  cubicles,  or  ',yhat  ?  —  They  have  separate 
rooms. 

5104.  Now,  in  case  of  complaints  about  the 
food  being  Insufficient,  ha?.  It  ever  been  suggested 
to  you  that  the  housekeeper  fed  the  nurses,  as  It 
were,  by  contract,  so  much  a  head  ? — Yes  ;  one 
of  the  nurses  told  me  that  she  had  been  told  that 
so  much  a  head  was  allowed  for  the  nurses  and 
so  much  a  head  was  allowed  for  the  sisters,  but 
that  was  not  told  direct  to  me  ;  It  was  told  me 
by  a  nurse  who  had  been  told  so. 

5105.  But  you  cannot  verify  that  statement  ? 
— I  could  not  verify  that  statement,  but  I  believe 
It  to  be  perfectly  true  ;  she  said  she  had  been  told 
on  good  authority. 

5106.  Is  It  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the 
food  you  complain  of  most,  or  both  ? — I  com- 
plain of  the  quality  most,  but  of  the  quantity  on 
night  duty. 

Lord  Sa//c  and  Selc. 

5107.  AVas  the  meat  Australian  meat  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  it  was  ;  It  was  very  coarse  meat,  as 
a  rule. 

Q  Q  5108.  I  think 
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Chairman. 

5108.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  it  was 
improperly  cooked? — Yes. 

5109.  As  regards  the  food  of  the  patients,  you 
say  you  never  saw  a  man  complain  at  the  hos- 
pital ;  did  the  patients  know  that  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  it 
lies  with  them,  does  it  not,  because  they  order 
what  diet  the  patient  is  to  have  ?— The  physician 
and  surgeoii  order  what  is  allowed  within  the 
limits  of  the  hospital  diet ;  I  believe  they  all  agreed 
upon  what  was  to  be  the  hospital  diet. 

5110.  At  any  rate,  supposing  that  a  surgeon 
or  physician  considered  that  some  change  of  diet, 
it  might  be  that  certain  wine  was  required,  be- 
yond the  reguLitions,  or  that  chicken  or  game 
was  required  beyond  the  regulations,  supposing 
he  thought  it  was  necessary,  1  presume  he  would 
order  it? — have  been  told  that  he  cannot  order 
such  things ;  that  they  would  not  l)e  given  ;  but 
I  believe  that  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
the  visiting  ones,  have  agreed  as  to  what  is  the 
necessary  hospital  diet. 

5111.  Is  there  any  recreation-room  for  nurses 
at  the  London  Hospital  ? — There  is  a  sitting- 
room. 

5112.  When  the  nurses  are  ill  they  are  looked 
after  in  the  home  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  ;  sometimes 
they  are  brought  into  the  wards. 

5113.  In  the  Home  for  Nurses^  are  there  any 
nurses  who  come  to  nurse  the  nurses? — Some- 
times one  person  comes  and  sometimes  another  ; 
the  responsibility  is  divided  between  a  good 
many  people,  at  least  it  was  when  I  was  there. 

5114.  Bull  mean,  are  they  skilled  nurses? — 
They  are  the  probationers  who  come  under  the 
home  sister.  She  comes  for  some  things;  then 
the  probationer  in  one  of  the  wards  near  comes 
for  some  other  things.  The  home  sister  has  had 
no  training  as  a  nurse. 

5115.  She  is  a  housekeeper,  I  understand  you 
to  say  ? — Yes,  and  is  supposed  fo  look  after  the 
nurses. 

5116.  What  are  house  physicians  ? — They 
are  the  physicians  who  are  under  the  visiting 
physicians. 

5117.  Do  you  know  whether  those  are  qualified 
medical  men  ? — 1  do  not  know  if  they  have  always 
passed  the  examination  which  should  qualify 
them  or  not  ;  I  d  o  not  know  what  is  necessary 
to  make  a  man  that.  Of  course  they  are  very 
young,  as  a  rule. 

5118.  Has  the  London  Hospital  got  any  con- 
valescent home  attached  to  it? — There  is  a  con- 
valescent home  at  Woodford.  Mrs.  Gladstone's 
Convalescent  Home  at  Woodford,  I  believe,  is 
attached  entirely  to  the  London  Hospital. 

5119.  The  patients  are  sent  there  ? — The 
patients  are  sent  there  very  often. 

5120.  "When  the  nurses  are  recovering,  are 
they  ever  sent  there? — Not  to  Woodford;  I 
never  heard  of  one  being  sent  there. 

5121.  But  supposing  a  nurse  was  very  ill, 
■would  she  be  sent  away  to  Eastbourne  or  Bourne- 
mouth, or  some  other  place  at  the  seaside  ?— I  do 
not  know  what  would  take  place  then.  They 
went  away  to  their  friends  generally. 

5122.  You  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  having 
been  sent  to  the  convalescent  home  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  ;  there  may  have  been  cases. 


Chairman — continued. 

5123.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  male  at- 
tendants you  were  asked  about  just  now,  sup- 
posing that  a  patient  came  in  with  delirium 
tremens,  or  in  some  very  violent  state,  he  would 
be  sent  to  the  padded  room  ? — That  depends,  of 
course.  If  the  accident  is  very  bad  they  are  put 
in  the  accident  ward. 

5124.  But  I  mean  in  the  case  of  somebody 
who  goes  to  the  special  ward,  the  padded  room, 
he  would  have  a  male  attendant  to  look  after 
him  to  restrain  him  ? — Sometimes,  not  always,  to 
begin  Avith. 

5125.  But  in  the  case  of  a  male  attendant 
being  present,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  always  a 
nurse  as  well  as  a  male  attendant  ?  —The  padded 
room  opens  out  of  one  of  those  small  wards  that 
I  spoke  of,  and  there  is,  of  course,  always  a  nurse 
in  chai'ge  of  those  wards ;  and,  you  see,  she  is 
not  supposed  to  go  into  the  padded  room  ;  the 
male  attendant  does  that ;  but  she  has  to  see 
that  the  male  attendant  has  what  he  requires  for 
the  patient. 

5126.  Then  the  nurse  is  the  responsible  per- 
son ? — Yes,  I  should  consider  so,  certainly.  I 
was  told  when  the  male  attendant  was  sent  that 
I  v/as  to  see  to  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  so  I 
concluded  that  I  was  responsible. 

5127.  At  any  rate,  the  patient,  so  far  you 
know,  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  imrsing  of  the 
male  attendant ;  there  is  a  nurse  there,  or  there- 
about?— There  is  a  nurse  there,  or  thereabout. 

Eai'l  Cathcarf. 

5128.  In  case  a  patient  is  delirious  from  fever, 
would  you  put  such  a  patient  as  that  in  the 
padded  room?--- No  ;  the  patient  would  be  in  the 
ward. 

5129.  May  I  ask  you  about  a  question 
that  has  been  rather  lost  sight  of  so  far,  that 
is  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bread ;  is  the 
bread  good? — Not  always. 

5130.  Stodgy  ?— Yes,  stodgy. 

5131.  Did  you  ever  hear  complaints  of  the 
bread  from  the  patients? — I  have  known  the 
patients  complain  tbat  the  bread  was  very 
spongy. 

5132.  But  the  same  contractor  supplies  the 
nuises  and  the  patients  with  bread,  I  suppose? — 
I  do  not  know. 

5133.  The  bread  looks  the  same,  does  it  not? 
— It  is  not  the  same  size  of  loaves  ;  it  does  not 
look  the  same. 

5134.  But  sometimes  it  is  not  a  good  quality? 
—Sometimes,  as  a  rule,  it  is  good. 

5135.  The  bread  is  not  made  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  it  is  only  made  in  the  establishment  of 
one  hospital,  I  believe,  Guy's  ;  you  do  not  know 
where  the  bread  is  made? — No. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5136.  Although  the  nurses  have  not  thought 
it  well  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  diet,  have 
you  ever  known  them  leave  in  consequence  of  it,say, 
at  the  end  of  their  three  months  ?_— They  did  not 
give  that  as  the  sole  reason  of  their  leaving,  but  I 
have  heard  a  nurse  say  that  she  could  not  stay 
because  the  work  was  so  much,  and  the  food  was 
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Chairman. 

5137.  In  regard  to  the  nurses  who  go  out  as 
private  nurses,  those  are  withdrawn  from  the 
staff'  of  the  hospital  ?  —  With  regard  to  pro- 
bationers who  go  out  to  private  cases,  they  are 
withdrawn  from  the  staff  of  the  hospitah 

5138.  But  all  the  uurses  in  the  nursing 
home  who  go  out  are  trained  in  the  London 
Hospital,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  private 
staff  of  nurses  do  not  live  in  the  nursing  home  ; 
they  live  in  these  houses  in  Philpot-street,  near 
the  London  Hospital.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  certificated  nurses  on  the  private 
staff;  but  in  addition  to  those,  very  often  pro- 
bationers are  sent  out.  There  is  a  private  staff, 
but  probationers  are  very  often  sent  out  as  well. 

5139.  Then  does  it  amount  to  this:  that  the 
best  probationers  are  withdrawn  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  hospital  to  go  into  the  private  nui'- 
sing  department  ? — Very  often ;  and  very  often 
a  good  probationer  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a 
ward  is  withdrawn  from  that  ward  and  sent  out 
to  nurse  a  private  case.  Of  course  that  with- 
draws some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
probationers  from  the  nursing  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

5140.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
private  nursing  establishment  is  a  paying  con- 
cern ? — I  see  in  the  report  that  there  are  1,200/. 
(I  believe  that  is  the  sum)  brought  in  by  the 
private  nursing,  and  also  1,700  /.  from  the  training 
school,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  paying  proba- 
tioners. 

5141.  At  any  rate  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
hospital  suffers  very  much  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  good  probationers  to  this  private  nursing 
department  ? — It  is  a  very  bad  plan  ;  and  I  have 
heard  a  sister  say  that  she  considers  it  is  the 
ruin  of  the  hospital.  Of  course  it  means  a  very 
large  profit  for  the  hospital  ;  for  those  proba- 
tioners will  be  receiving  20 1,  a  year,  and  for 
their  services  the  public  are  paying  30  s.  or  two 
guineas  a  week. 

5142.  Do  you  consider  that  the  people  who 
send  to  the  hospital  for  these  nurses  are  aware 
that  they  are  probationers  and  not  certificated 
nurses  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  course  in  the 
advertisements  it  is  advertised  that  thoroughly 
trained  nurses  are  supplied. 

5143.  And  in  many  cases  they  are  not  certi- 
ficated nurses  ? — They  are  not  certificated  ;  they 
are  probationers. 


Chairman — continued. 

5144.  You  will  answer  this  question  which 
I  am  about  to  ask  you,  if  you  know.  Do 
you  know  whether  the  nurses  in  the  private 
nursing  establishment  get  any  percentage  of 
this  gain  that  they  procure  to  the  hospital?  —  ! 
never  heard  of  one  doing  so;  but  I  am  not  aware 
whether  they  do  i)r  do  not. 

Lord  TUrbuj. 

5145.  When  is  a  person  certificated? — At  the 
end  of  two  years. 

5146.  Not  before?— Not  before. 

5147.  They  cannot  receive  a  certificate  before 
two  years? — They  cannot  receive  a  certificate 
before  two  years. 

5148.  And  who  gives  the  certificate  ?— The 
matron  gives  the  certificate. 

5149.  On  her  own  knowledge,  or  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  doctors  ? — i  believe  it  entirely 
depends  upon  her. 

5150.  But  it  is  after  two  years'  training? — It 
is  after  two  years'  training. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5151.  There  is  no  intermediate  certificate  of 
any  description  ? — There  is  no  intermediate  cer- 
tificate. 

Earl  of  Kindjcrley. 

5152.  I  observe  the  advertisement  is,  "Lon- 
don Hospital  :  Thoroughly  trained  nurses  may 
be  had  immediately  for  all  private  cases.  Apply 
to  the  matron."  Do  you  consider  that  that  ad- 
vertisement misleads  the  public  ? — It  must  mis- 
lead them  ;  for  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse  means 
a  nurse  who  has  finished  her  trainins'. 

5153.  The  advertisement  is  not  very  far  short 
of  fraudulent ;  money  is  received  on  false  pre- 
tences ? — Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5154.  What  is  the  shortest  time  after  they 
have  been  in  the  hospital  that  these  probationers 
go  out  nursing  in  private  cases  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  know  much  about  that ;  I  only  know  I 
heard  that  So-and-so  had  gone  out  in  one  case, 
and  I  know  she  had  only  been  in  the  hospital  a 
year,  the  one  I  am  thinking  of ;  but  there  may 
have  been  cases  of  less  time ;  I  do  not  know  of 
such,  but  I  know  that  this  one  was  only  a  year. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  MAKY  RAYMOND,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

5155.  You  wei'e  a  paying  probationer  at  the 
free  London  Hospital  ?  — Yes,  for  three  months  ; 
I  then  became  a  regular  probationer. 

5156.  How  long  was  your  service  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — Two  years. 

5157.  And  you  are  now  a  certificated  nurse? 
—Yes. 

5158.  Why  did  you  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years? — I  did  not  wish  to  keep  on  for  a 
third  year  ;  it  was  too  hard  work. 

5159.  Are  you  nursing  anywhei'e  now? — No; 
I  am  at  home  for  the  present. 

(69.) 


Cha  irman — continued. 

5160.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  whilst  the 
former  witness  gave  evidence,  Miss  Yatman? — 
Yea. 

5161.  Do  you  agree  with  and  corroborate 
what  she  said  ? — Certainly  ;  everything. 

5162.  Are  there  any  other  particular  points 
you  wish  to  raise  in  addition  to  what  she  said  ? 
— Nurses  have  not  got  sufficient  protection  when 
they  are  dismissed  ;  they  are  dismissed  unjustly 
often. 

5163.  Who  dismisses  them  ? — The  matron. 

Q  Q  2  5164.  Has 
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Chairman — continued. 

5164.  Has  she  the  full  power? — I  believe  so  ; 
I  cannot  tell. 

5165.  Is  any  notice  required  ;  I  mean,  do  you 
get  a  month's  warning,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— No.    Sometimes  a  nurse  is  told  to  go  in  a 
week's    time,  and   sometimes  in  a  fortnight's 
time. 

5166.  Is  any  reason  given,  such  as  misbe- 
haviour, or  merely  that  her  services  are  no 
longer  required  ? — I  know  a  case  of  a  nurse  who 
was  told  to  go ;  she  had  failed  in  her  examina- 
tion, was  told  she  was  slow  ;  she  had  been  in  the 
hospital  a  whole  year. 

5167.  Have  you  any  chance  of  appealing  to 
anybody  ? — No  ;  only  to  the  matron. 

5168.  And  as  soon  as  the  matron  tells  you  to 
go,  you  must  go? — Yes. 

5169.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  which  ap- 
pear to  you  to  bo  unjust  ? — A  nurse  has  been 
told  to  go  away,  because  she  had  applied  outside 
for  medical  advice. 

5170.  Is  that  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
hospital  ? — There  are  no  rules  about  that  at  all. 

5171.  But,  in  the  ojnnion  oC  the  mati'on,  it  was 
wrong  for  her  to  apply  for  outside  advice  ? — Yes. 

5172.  What  chances  have  the  nurses  of 
medical  advice  in  the  hospital  ? — If  they  do  not 
feel  well,  they  have  to  tell  the  sister  that  they 
are  unable  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  the 
sister  tells  the  matron,  who  gives  an  order  for  the 
nurse  to  see  the  house  physician. 

5173.  The  house  physician  being  a  very  young 
man  ? — Yes ;  he  has  just  finished  his  student's 
course. 

5174.  Now,  are  the  nurses  required  to  work 
on  in  a  bad  state  of  health  ever  ? — They  do, 
because  they  do  not  like  to  apply  and  to  say 
that  they  are  ill.  They  are  liable  to  get  dis- 
missed, and  they  are  anxious  to  go  on  till  they 
get  a  certificate. 

5175.  Are  they  frightened  of  making  this 
application  for  medical  advice  for  the  same 
reason  ? — In  many  cases. 

5176.  Would  it  be  too  strong  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  they  work  till  they  drop  ? — I  know 
of  a  nurse  who  went  on  working  until  she 
was  quite  unfit  ;  she  was  so  ill  that  she  could 
hardly  breathe,  and  then  she  excused  herself 
from "  supper ;  the  home  sister  went  to  her 
room,  found  that  she  had  high  fever;  and 
sent  for  the  house  physician,  who  ordered  her  at 
once  to  be  warded  ;  10  days  after  that  she  was 
dead. 

5177.  Did  she  make  any  application  to  be  re- 
lieved of  duty? — It  was  only  then  that  they 
found  that  she  was  so  ill. 

5178.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
she  made  any  direct  application  to  the  matron  to 
be  relieved  ?—  No,  I  do  not. 

5179.  J.  understand  you  to  say  that  you  agree 
with  all  that  Miss  Yatman  said  as  regards  the 
wards  being  overcrowded  ? — Yes. 

5180.  And  the  insufficient  quantity  and  bad 
quality  of  the  food  ;  and  do  you  also  agree  that 
nurses  of  slight  experience  have  too  large  a 
share  in  responsible  nursing  work? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

5181.  And  that  the  nursing  staff  is  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  hospital? — They  are 
overworked. 


Chairman  —  continued. 

5182.  Certain  operations  take  place  at  night, 
do  they  not''' — Yes,  in  the  surgical  ward  ;  some- 
times two  or  three  in  one  night. 

5183.  Then,  are  inexperienced  probationers 
ever  employed  in  looking  after  these  cases  and 
assisting,  or  is  there  always  a  staff  nurse  for 
that? — No;  the  probationers  taking  staff  duty 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  night  work,  and 
have  to  attend  to  the  operations  and  the  patients 
afterwards. 

5184.  And  to  give  any  assistance  that  may  be 
required  ? — Yes. 

5185.  Then  are  they  sometimes,  in  your 
judgment,  so  inexperienced  as  to  be  almost  use- 
less for  that  purpose  ? — The  sister  is  always  there 
to  assist  in  the  case  of  every  operation,  and  then 
of  course  she  sees  that  everythinL:  goes  ri^ht  at 
the  operation  ;  but,  after  the  operation,  the  nurse 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the  patient,  and  very 
often  she  is  not  fit  to  do  it. 

5186.  Miuht  this  occur  :  that  the  night  sister 
might  be  in  another  part  of  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

5187.  And  in  that  other  part  of  the  hospital 
there  might  also  be  another  operation  ;  then  she 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  who  would  take 
her  place  then  ;  the  probationer? — The  proba- 
tioner has  to  do  it,  who  is  taking  staff  duty  in  the 
ward. 

5188.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  the  opera- 
tion should  take  place  at  night ;  is  it  owing  to 
some  sudden  requirement  ? — Sometimes  if  the 
patient  has  come  in  in  the  afternoon  or  the  even- 
ing, he  requires  immediate  attention  ;  at  other 
times,  perhaps,  the  surgeon  has  not  had  time  to 
attend  to  him  in  the  day. 

5189.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  the  setting 
of  a  leg  ? — Yes,  a  fractured  leg  is  often  set  at 
night  if  the  patient  comes  in  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening. 

5190.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  operations, 
does  it? — Sometimes;  if  an  anaesthetic  is  given 
then  it  is  called  an  operation. 

5191.  Do  you  know  any  particular  case  where 
aniesthetics  have  been  given  where  great  damage 
has  occurred  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  at- 
tendance ? — I  have  been  in  one  of  the  wards  my- 
self when  anaisthetics  were  given  in  three  cases 
one  night ;  and  while  the  surgeon  was  in  the 
adjoining  division  we  heard  a  patient  fall  out  of 
bed  in  the  next  ward,  who  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  there  was  no  nurse 
to  look  after  him. 

5192.  You  were  in  attendance  on  the  surgeon  in 
the  other  part  of  the  ward  ? — Yes  ;  for  night  duty 
there  is  only  one  nurse  taking  duty  between  the 
two  divisons. 

5193.  And  the  patient  then  fell  out  of  bed 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  there 
was  nobody  there  to  assist  him  or  to  pick  him 
up  ? — No ;  the  surgeon  and  I  had  to  go  into  the 
ward  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  we  found 
him  on  the  floor ;  we  put  him  into  bed. 

5194.  At  the  same  time  you  had  to  leave  the 
patient  on  whom  he  was  engaged  ? — Yes. 

5795.  What  happened  then? — He  went  on 
Avhen  he  came  back. 

5196.  The  patient  was  all  right  when  you 
came  back  ? — Yes  ;  this  patient  I  have  spoken  of 
was  so  I'estless  all  night  that  at  last  we  had  to 

tie 
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Chairman  —Gontmned. 

tie  him  in  bed  so  as  to  set  on  with  the  ward 
work  and  attend  to  the  patients  in  the  two 
wards. 

5197.  Could  you  not  have  sent  for  any  extra 
assistance  ? — I  had  mentioned  it  to  the  night 
sister,  but  no  one  was  sent. 

5198.  Then  the  really  responsible  person,  the 
night  sister,  knew  of  this  state  of  things  ? — 
Yes;  I  suppose  she  had  no  one  to  spare  to 
send. 

5199.  That  was  a  male  patient  in  the  surgical 
ward  ? — Yes. 

5200.  In  a  very  urgent  case  like  that,  do  they 
ever  send  a  male  assistant  to  assist? — He  did 
not  want  a  male  assistant;  a  nurse  could  have 
managed  him  very  well  ;  but  she,  having  to 
attend  to  the  two  wards,  it  was  really  necessary 
to  leave  him  alone. 

5201.  He  required  to  be  looked  after? — Yes. 

5202.  And  if  they  had  had  a  male  attendant 
it  wouM  have  been  better  than  to  have  no 
one  at  all  to  look  after  him? — Yes;  but  in  cases 
like  that  male  assistants  are  never  sent,  because 
the  patients  in  those  cases  are  never  violent,  only 
restless. 

5203.  All  that  this  man  required  was  watch- 
ing ? — Yes. 

5204.  You  can  speak  strongly  as  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  hospital  ? — In  the  medical  wards 
they  are  sometimes  very  overcrowded. 

5205.  Which  is  the  most  overcrowded,  the 
medical  or  the  surgical  ? — The  medical  ;  some- 
times as  many  as  six  extra  beds  put  up  besides 
cots. 

5206.  How  many  extra  cots  ? — I  have  known 
three  cots. 

5207.  That  means  nine  extra  patients  to  look 
after  ? — Yes. 

5208.  And  the  children  sometimes  require  a 
great  deal  of  looking  after  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  cry 
at  night,  keeping  the  patients  awake. 

5209.  Then  is  there  no  extra  assistance  sent  ? 
— Then,  instead  of  two  nurses  between  the  two 
divisions,  there  are  sometimes  three  :  two  proba- 
tioners and  one  staff-nurse  responsible  for  the 
whole  lot  of  patients. 

5210.  Then  some  assistance  is  sent  in  those 
exceptional  cases  ? — In  those  exceptional  cases 
another  probationer  is  sometimes  sent. 

5211.  You  complain  of  the  injustice  of  dis- 
missal ? — Yes. 

5212.  And  generally  you  corroborate  every- 
thing that  was  said  bv  the  former  witness  ? — 
Yes. 

Earl  Cntlicart. 

5213.  Would  you  kindly  specify  what  sort  of 
operations  take  place  at  night  ? — Limbs  are  very 
often  set,  and  often  dressings  done  under  chloro- 
form, abscesses  are  opened,  extensions  api)lied,  &c. 

5214.  But  not  capital  operations,  such  as  am- 
putations, and  so  on  ? — Not  in  the  wards  them- 
selves ;  they  are  taken  to  the  theatre. 

5215.  Is  that  ever  done  at  night? — Sometimes ; 
urgent  cases  are  obliged  to  be  done  at  night. 

5216.  That  is  dune  in  the  theatre  ?— Yes. 

5217.  By  gaslight? — Yes.  by  gaslight. 

5218.  When  the  man  fell  out  of  bed,  was  he 
any  the  worse  for  it,  the  man  who  had  been  under 
the  intiueuce  of  chloroform? — He  complained  of 
headache  and  pain  in  his  shoulders  and  limbs. 

(69.) 


Chairman  — continued. 

5219.  You  mentioned  a  male  attendant;  have 
you  seen  much  of  male  attendants  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — Only  in  the  case  of  one  patient,  a  patient 
with  delirium  tremens. 

5220.  Has  that  occurred  often? — In  the  acci- 
dent ward  the  delirium  tremens  cases  are  rather 
frequent,  and  then  they  have  male  attendants  if 
they  get  very  violent. 

5221.  Because  the  delirium  tremens  often 
follows  on  the  accident? — Very  often. 

5222.  Were  these  men  that  you  saw  in  that 
way  men  of  a  satisfactoi'y  character  ? — One  of 
them  was  very  rough ;  the  patient  often  com- 
plained of  his  hurting  him  very  much;  and 
certainly  the  patient  under  his  care  often  seemed 
more  excited  after  his  being  with  him  than  he 
was  after  others  had  been  with  him. 

5223.  Can  you  say  what  he  did  to  show  in 
what  way  he  was  rough  ;  was  it  want  of  skill  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  want  of  tact  and  skill. 

5224.  In  other  words,  want  of  knowledge 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

5225.  And  where  was  this  man  got  from  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

5226.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  hospital  ? — 
They  are  sent  from  the  receiving  room  ;  when  a 
male  attendant  is  required,  the  sister  sends  a 
note  to  the  receiving  room,  and  they  send  out  for 
the  male  attendant ;  I  do  not  know  where  he 
comes  from. 

5227.  Perhaps  into  the  street,  but  you  do  not 
know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5223.  But  with  regard  to  this  man  you  have 
mentioned,  who,  you  said  was  rough,  you  had 
not  seen  him  about  the  hospital  before  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  think  I  had,  but  I  have  seen  him  since. 

5229.  How  have  you  seen  him  since  ? — In 
charge  of  patients.  The  nurses  used  to  say  that 
he  was  rather  rough  with  the  patients. 

5230.  He  was  frequently  called  in  ?— Yes. 

5231.  But  he  was  not  a  man  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital  ^ — I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

5332.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  if  male  atten- 
dants are  wanted,  they  should  be  skilled  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  A  patient  fell  under  my  care  with 
delirium  tremens  who  had  a  trained  male  nurse 
who  had  been  trained  at  an  asylum,  and  he 
managed  the  patient  splendidly,  and  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

5233.  A  great  deal  of  tact  and  skill  is  required 
in  the  management  of  such  a  patient  on  the  part 
of  the  male  attendant  ? —  Yes,  certainly,  some 
skill. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5234.  I  suppose  that  if  an  extra  probationer 
was  given  when  a  ward  was  overcrowded,  she 
must  be  taken  from  some  other  ward  ? — 1  es. 

5235.  Then  during  that  time  that  ward  would 
be  denuded  of  her  services  ;  would  be  without 
her  services  ;  the  ward  to  which  she  properly 
belonged  ? — Yes ;  she  would  have  been  moved 
because  she  was  not  considered  to  be  wanted 
there  ;  but  very  often  three  nurses  even,  in  an 
overcrowded  ward,  are  not  sufficient,  because, 
in  a  place  like  that,  all  the  patients  are  so  ill  that 
they  are  all  more  or  less  helpless,  and  they  re- 
quire attention. 

5236.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  staff  of  the 
Q  Q  3  '  hospital 
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Earl  of  Arran — continued. 

hospital  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  one  proba- 
tioner being  removed  from  one  ward  to  go  into 
another  ? — No ;  and  very  often  a  nurse  is  taken 
fi'om  one  ward  for  two  hours  to  give  a  hand  to 
another  very  crowded  ward,  because  they  are  so 
short  of  nurses  in  the  hospital,  that  the  ward 
where  there  is  the  pressure  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  her  longer. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5237.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Loudon 
Hospital  ? — Two  yeai's. 

5238.  And  have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to 
make  a  complaint  personally  as  regards  the 
food  ? — I  have  never  complained  about  the  food, 
but  I  have  often  suffered  from  it. 

5239.  You  have  never  complained  yourself  ? — 
Not  to  the  authorities. 

5240.  To  anyone  ? — To  the  sisters  we  often 
have,  and  I  used  to  get  a  supply  from  home  like 
a  good  many  of  the  nurses. 

Lord  Thriny. 

5241.  Do  you  happen  to  have  your  certificate 
with  you  ? — Yes.    {Handing  it  to  Lord  Hiring). 

5242.  This  is  what  it  states:  "  This  is  to  certify 
that  Mary  Raymond  was  received  as  a  proba- 
tioner on  the  3rd  day  of  March  1888,  and  has 
completed  her  full  term  of  two  years'  training  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  this  hospital, 
both  on  day  and  night  duty.  During  this  time, 
her  work  has  been  good  and  her  conduct  has 
been  good."  That  is  signed  by  the  chairman, 
the  house  governor,  and  the  matron ;  and  then  it 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Mary  Raymond  has  attended 
lectures  on  elementary  physiology  and  medical 
nursing,  and  passed  a  very  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, (signed.)  James  Anderson  M.D,, 
Physician.  Also  lectures  on  elementary  anatomy 
and  surgical  nursing,  and  passed  a  very  satis- 
factory examination.  (signed.)  Frederick 
Treves,  Surgeon.  Dated  the  30th  day  of  May 
1890.  The  "name  of  Mary  Raymond  has  been 
entered  in  the  London  Hospital  Register,  and 
further  particulars  concerning  her  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  any  time  on  application  to  the  matron  "  ? — 
Yes. 

5243.  We  are  told  that  the  hospital  nurses 
perform  menial  duties,  does  that  include  clean- 
ing out  the  bedrooms  and  lavatories  and  slops? 
—Yes. 

5244.  With  regard  to  the  minor  operations 
that  are  performed  at  night,  why  are  they  per- 
formed at  night  ? — Because  the  house  surgeon 
often  has  not  time  to  perform  them  during  the 
day :  or  else  because  the  patient  has  come  in 
late. 

5245.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the 
accidents,  but  with  regard  to  these  minor 
operation?.  'J'hey  are  performed  at  night,  as  I 
o-ather,  for  the  convenience  of  the  surgeons? 
—Yes,  in  a  great  many  instances. 

5246.  Then  I  understand  that  when  a  night 
nurse  takes  her  day's  holiday  once  in  the  month, 
that  comes  immediately  after  the  nursing  at 
night  ?— Yes. 

5247.  Before  she  has  had  time  to  sleep? — Yes; 
she  goes  off  duty  at  20  minutes  past  9,  and  her 
day  off  counts  from  10  to  10  that  same  day. 


Lord  Thring — continued. 

5248.  Do  you  consider  that  a  convenient  way 
of  giving  a  holiday? — She  is  generally  very 
tired  and  unable  to  do  anything.  I  am  afraid 
many  of  them  spend  it  at  home,  lying  down  ; 
they  are  quite  unfit  for  anything  else. 

5249.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  nurse,  a 
Miss  Edwards,  who  died;  do  you  know  anything 
about  her  death,  or  the  cause  of  it  ? — I  have  just 
spoken  about  that  nurse  ;  she  went  on  duty,  and 
kept  on  duty  too  long. 

5250.  That  was  the  nurse  whom  you  were 
mentioning  before? — Yes. 

5251.  Do  you  recollect  that  at  one  time  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  sewer  gas  in  the  hospital, 
which  caused  blood  poisoning,  as  we  were  told  ? 
— A  good  many  nurses  suffered  from  sore  throat 
and  sore  fingers,  and  they  complained,  too,  of  the 
smells. 

5252.  Do  you  recollect  when  that  was? — 
Before  Christmas,  I  think. 

5253.  Before  last  Christmas  ? — Yes. 

5254.  And  then,  in  your  opinion,  were  the 
drains  out  of  order  before  last  Christmas?— 
Yes. 

5255.  In  what  month  was  it;  December,  or 
October,  or  November,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  can- 
not tell  you  the  exact  time. 

5256.  Before  the  last  Christmas  of  all  ? — 
Yes. 

5257.  And  you  are  sure,  as  far  as  you  can 
judge,  that  the  drains  were  out  of  order  ? — Yes. 

5258.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  drains  were 
out  of  order  ? — We  experienced  it  when  going 
round  by  the  wards  and  the  lavatories,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

5259.  You  mean  that  you  noticed  that 
particular  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  sewer  gas  ? 
—Yes. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5260.  Do  you  attribute  Miss  Edwards'  death 
to  bad  drainage  ? — To  overwork  and  under- 
feeding ;  she  said  she  was  quite  unable  to  eat 
the  food  given  to  her. 

5261.  Do  you  think  that  she  made  proi)er 
representations  to  the  authorities  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  she  made  any. 

5262.  Then  the  blame  to  be  attached  to  the 
hospital  was  in  consequence  of  their  giving  in- 
sufficient food  ? — Yes  ;  she  said  she  could  not 
eat  the  food  as  it  was  served  and  as  it  was 
cooked. 

5263.  Could  you  at  all  say  how  many  children 
in  a  ward  one  nurse  could  properly  attend  to  ? — ■ 
I  could  hardly  say  ;  it  depends  on  what  the  cases 
are  ;  some  cases  require  so  much  more  attention 
than  others. 

5264.  Have  you  ever  known  it  happen  iu 
the  children's  ward  that  there  were  too  many 
children  for  the  nurses  in  attendance  ? — On 
night  duty  there  certainly  are  too  many  children 
for  the  number  of  nurses. 

5265.  What  sort  of  number  have  you  there 
seen  under  one  nurse  or  two  nurses  ? — At  present 
in  the  accident  ward  there  are  56  cots  and  only 
three  nurses. 

5266.  And  that  you  say  is  insufficient? — 
Quite  insufficient,  because  they  have  to  do  the 
entire  ward  work  as  well  as  the  nursings  do. 

5267.  Have 
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Earl  Spencer — continued. 

5267.  Have  you  seen  any  inconvenience  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  washing  the  children 
garly  ? — It  makes  the  children  very  fretful 
sometimes ;  and  vei'y  often  of  course  they  have 
to  be  done  over  again  ;  it  makes  double  work  in 
that  way. 

5268.  Why  do  they  wash  the  children  earlier 
than  adults  ;  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  more 
of  them  to  be  washed  and  that  they  cannot  help 
themselves  ? — There  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
they  all  have  to  be  washed. 

5269.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  adults  some 
of  them  can  help  themselves  ? — Yes. 

5270.  And  therefore  it  is  a  longer  process 
washing  tlie  children? — Yes. 

5271.  And  therefore  they  have  to  begin  wash- 
ing the  children  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the 
adults  ? — Yes ;  of  course  there  is  the  breakfast 
to  be  given  to  the  children  too ;  some  of  them  have 
to  be  fed. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

5272.  But  what  is  the  reason  why  they  could 
not  wash  them  at  a  later  hour  ? — Because  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  off  duty  by  9.20  and  do 
all  they  have  to  do. 

5273.  Why  should  not  the  day  nurses  who 
come  on  at  seven  help  them  ? — The  day  nurses 
have  their  work  regulated  for  them,  and  it  would 
hinder  them  in  that  Avork  if  they  had  to  wash  the 
children. 

5274.  In  short  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not, 
that  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  attendance,  the 
washing  is  performed  at  the  wrong  time  ? — Yes, 
the  washing  of  the  children  goes  on  right  up  to 
half-past  six  or  seven. 

5275.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  inconvenience  arises  from  commencing  so 
early,  and  that  if  there  were  more  attendants  you 
might  begin  later?— Yes,  certainly. 

Chairman. 

5276.  You  said,  if  I  understood  you  rightly, 
that  you  complained  amongst  yourselves  about 
the  food  ? — Yes. 

5277.  And  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  had  made  complaints  to  the  sisters  ? — Yes, 
we  have  made  complaints  to  the  sisters. 

5278.  And  that  Avas  the  only  authority  that 
you  could  reach  ? — Yes  ;  you  are  not  supposed 
to  go  to  the  office ;  if  there  was  anything  the 
matter,  we  always  complained  to  the  sister;  and 
if  we  wanted  the  matron  to  have  a  message,  we 
generally  sent  it  to  her  by  the  sister,  unless  it 
was  something  extremely  private,  and  then  we 
should  ask  for  an  interview. 

5279.  So  that  you  did  complain  to  the  only 
authority  within  reach '? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5280.  Which  is  most  faulty  in  your  opinion, 
the  cooking  or  the  quality  of  the  food  ? — 1  think 
a  little  of  both. 

5281.  Do  you  have  a  separate  kitchen  from 
that  of  the  patients  ? —  Yes. 

(69.) 


Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

5282.  And  the  cooking  for  the  patients  was 
fairly  good  you  say  ? — Yes. 

5283.  Do  you  intend  to  go  on  nursing,  may  I 
ask  ? — I  hope  so. 

5284.  In  a  hospital  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

5285.  Did  you  say  that  you  have  left  of  your 
own  will,  or  have  you  been  dismissed  ? — No,  [ 
was  not  dismissed,  I  had  finished  my  two  years' 
training. 

5286.  And  now  vou  have  your  certificate  ? — 
Yes. 

5287.  Will  you  have  any  difficulty,  do  you 
think,  in  getting  into  any  other  hospital,  having 
left  this  one  ?  —  I  do  not  know ;  I  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  London,  because  they  generally  take 
their  old  probationers  as  nurses. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5288.  You  are  rjuite  sure  that  one  of  the  nurses 
was  dismissed  because  she  consulted  an  outside 
doctor  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale . 

5289.  With  regard  to  this  washiuor  beffinninor 
so  early  in  the  morning,  I  think  I  understood  the 
witness  before  you  to  say  that  lights  were  put 
out  in  the  wards  at  eight  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

5290.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  its  being  so 
early  ;  would  the  patients  suffer  if  it  were  put  off 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and-a-half  later  ;  would  that 
be  injurious  to  the  patients? — I  do  not  think  it 
Avould  be  injurious  to  the  patients,  but  it  would 
give  more  work  to  the  nurses. 

5291.  I  mean,  if  instead  of  beginning  the 
washing  at  four  they  began  at  six  ? — But  the 
morning;  work  beino-  late  does  not  affect  the 
evening  work  ;  the  morning  work  has  to  be  got 
through  in  time  for  the  doctor  to  come  round  by 
10,  and  the  day  nurses  have  to  finish  their  work 
at  the  appointed  time. 

5292.  In  point  of  fact,  it  comes  to  this  then: 
that  if  you  begun  two  hours  later  in  the  morning 
you  would  not  be  ready  for  the  doctor  at  10  ? — 
No  ;  the  night  nurses  could  not  go  off  duty  till  a 
later  hour  than  they  now  do  if  they  began  later. 

Lord  ZoHche  of  Haryngworth. 

5293.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  doctors 
should  come  as  early  as  10  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  able  to  gel  through  their  wards  unless 
they  did. 

5294.  You  do  not  think  it  is  avoidable,  this 
rousing  the  patients  so  early  ;  or  do  you  think  it 
could  be  arranged  otherwise  ? — Yes,  if  there 
were  more  nurses. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5295.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  desirable 
that  the  nui-ses  should,  like  policemen,  take  a 
week  and  week  about,  as  night  and  day  nurses  ; 
would  that  be  a  better  arrangement  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  more  tiring  to  be  only  one  week  on 
night  duty  and  then  change. 

Q  Q  4  5296.  Your 
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Earl  of  Kimberlcy . 

5296.  Your  evidence  I  think  comes  to  this" 
that  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  can  be 
done  at  the  proper  hours,  with  the  staff,  whether 
medical  or  surgical  ? — Yes,  certainly  more  than 
can  be  done  Avith  the  present  number  of  nurses. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5297.  Have  you  ever  known  the  hospital 
nursing  suffer  because  some  of  the  jirobationers 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

went  out  as  private  nurses  ? — It  leaves  more 
inexperienced  nurses  in  the  hospital. 

5298.  But  have  you  ever  known  cases  where 
the  hospital  nursing  has  suffered  in  consequence 
of  their  being  taken  away  for  this  purpose? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  have. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  VIOLET  DICKINSON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows; 


Chairman. 

5299.  You  entered  the  London  Hosi^ital  in 
1888?— Yes. 

5300.  And  for  three  months  you  were  a  pay- 
ing probationer? — Yes. 

5301.  And  then  you  renewed  your  agreement 
for  another  three  months? — Yes. 

5302.  You  became  a  regular  probationer  for 
the  second  three  months  ? — No,  ,a  paying  proba- 
tioner. 

5303.  Was  it  usual  to  resume  your  proba- 
tionership  for  a  second  term  ? — Yes,  a  good  many 
of  them  did. 

5304.  Why  was  it  resumed  ;  because  you 
considered  that  you  had  not  made  a  sufficient 
advance  in  nursing,  or  what?— No,  simply  be- 
cause I  wished  to  go  in  for  nursing. 

5305.  But  I  understood  from  another  witness 
just  now  that  you  paid  money  for  the  first  three 
months,  and  then  afterwards  you  became  regular 
probationers,  and  you  were  paid ;  that  you  did 
not  continue  as  paying  probationers  after  the 
three  months  ? — Not  unless  you  wished. 

5306.  You  might  continue  for  another  term  ? 
— Yes,  and  leave  at  the  end  of  the  three  months. 

5307.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
Miss  Yatman  and  Miss  Eaymond  ? — Yes. 

5308.  Dfi  you  agree  with  that  evidence  ? — 
Yes. 

5309.  For  instance,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  nursing  staff? — Yes. 

5310.  And  as  to  the  improper  use  of  inex- 
perienced probationers  ? — Yes. 

5311.  And  the  bad  quality  and  the  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  food  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

5312.  And  the  overworking  of  nurses,  and 
the  neglect  of  sick  nurses  ? — Yes. 

5313.  And  also  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
wards  of  the  hospital? — Yes,  they  were  often 
very  much  overcrowded. 

5314.  Now  do  you  know  of  any  instances  in 
which  harm  has  been  done  to  patients  or  recovery 
has  been  retarded  by  the  scanty  amount  of 
nursing  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  serious  results. 
I  only  know  that  they  were  often  \evj  uncom- 
fortable and  badly  attended  to,  because  the  nurse 
had  not  time  to  attend  to  them  jjroperly. 

5315.  Discomfort  in  fact  was  caused  to  the 
patients  ? — Yes. 

5316.  And  great  inconvenience  to  the  nursing 
staff?— Yes. 

5317.  But  actual  cases  you  do  not  know  of? — 
No. 


Chairman — continued. 

5318.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaints  of 
the  kind? — No  ;  I  never  imagined  that  it  would 
do  any  good. 

5319.  You  have  not  complained,  then,  to  the 
sister  ? — No. 

5320.  And  have  you  further  had  any  experi- 
ence as  to  the  suffei'ing  of  the  nursing  in  the 
hospital  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  probationers  to 
the  private  nursing  establishment  ? — I  remember 
one  case  in  which  a  nurse  was  sent  out,  and 
consequently  the  nurses  left  in  the  ward  were 
short  of  one  nurse. 

5321.  How  long  was  it  before  that  nurse's 
place  was  filled? — I  do  not  remember. 

5322.  A  few  days  at  any  rate  ? — A  few  days. 

5323.  And  nobody  else  was  sent  on  to  the 
ward  in  her  place  ? — No. 

5324.  Now  do  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
ever  complain  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
nursing  ? — The  probationers  would  not  know  if 
they  did  ;  because  they  would  comjjlain  to  the 
sister. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5325.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  there 
have  been  dismissals  of  nurses  that  were,  in  your 
opinion,  imjust? — I  have  heard  nurses  complain 
of  being  sent  away  without  knowing  the  reason, 

5326.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  a  case 
yourself? — 1  know  one  of  a  nurse  who  had  been 
dismissed ;  she  told  me  she  did  not  know  why 
she  had  been  dismissed. 

5327.  Was  no  reason  given  to  her  ? — She  told 
me  none. 

5328.  Was  she  reputed  to  be  a  good  nurse 
among  her  fellows  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

5329.  But  have  you  any  particular  cases  where, 
from  want  of  nurses,  there  has  been  serious 
detriment  to  the  patients  ? — No,  not  in  my  own 
experience. 

5330.  Do  you  consider  the  nursing  hours  too 
long? — Yes;  at  least  I  consider  the  work  much 
too  hai'd. 

5331.  They  work  too  hard  you  say;  is  that 
from  an  insufficient  number  of  nurses,  or  from 
the  particular  work  given  to  them  not  being 
what  they  could  properly  carry  out  ? — They 
have  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  do  in  the 
time  given  them  to  do  it  in. 

5332.  If  there  were  more  nurses  there  would 
be  no  complaint  on  that  head  ? — Of  course  the 
work  would  be  so  much  the  lighter. 

5333.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  overcrowding  in 
the  wards  sometimes? — Yes. 

5334.  Does 
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Earl  Spencer — continued. 

5334.  Does  the  over-crushing  of  the  ward 
cause  inconvenience,  because  the  nurses  cannot 
attend  to  so  large  a  number,  and  is  tliere  danger 
also  I'rom  there  being  too  many  in  the  room  ? — It 
is  impossible  for  the  nurses  to  attend  properly  to 
any  extra  patients  ;  and  I  think  it  is  also  very 
bad  for  the  beds  to  be  so  crowded. 

5335.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
in  the  room  at  such  times  ? — I  should  think 
certainly  not. 

5336.  Is  it  often  the  case  that  this  over- 
crowding takes  place  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very 
usual. 

5337.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ;  is  it  that 
patients  want  to  come  to  a  particular  surgeon  or 
physician  ;  or  what  other  cause  is  there  ? — It  is 
arranged  by  the  hospitals  ;  I  do  not  think  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  patients. 

5338.  Who  is  responsible  for  filling  up  the 
wards  and  putting  in  extra  beds  ? — I  suppose  the 
committee. 

Chairnu/n. 

5339.  You  do  not  know  who  has  the  admission 
to  the  hospital  ?— No. 

5340.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
out-patient  department  ? — No,  none. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5341.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  so  much 
object  to  the  half-day  shifts  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
dividing  the  day  into  two  portions,  but  your 
objection  is,  that  you  were  too  weak-handed  for 
the  work  you  had  to  do  ?— Yes. 

5342.  You  would  not  like  to  divide  the  day 
into  three  shifts ;  that  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient?— I  think  if  there  were  more  nurses  the 
work  would  go  through  very  well. 

5343.  Have  you  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  bread-making? — No. 

5344.  How  was  the  bread  at  the  hospital? — It 
was  stodgy. 

5345.  Frequently  ? — ^Yes. 

5346.  And  was  there  consequent  waste? — Yes, 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  wasted. 

5347.  Was  there  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread 
at  your  table,  or  was  there  an  allowance  ? — No, 
we  could  have  as  much  as  we  wanted. 


Lord  Zouclie  of  Harynyworth. 

5348.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
about  the  badness  of  the  food  ? — Yes. 

5349.  You  never  made  any  complaint,  how- 
ever, to  the  authorities  — No ;  the  authorities 
provided  the  food. 

5350.  But  why  did  you  not  send  in  a  complaint, 
if  it  was  so  bad,  either  to  the  matron  or  to  the 
proper  person? — I  suppose  we  all  felt  that  it 
would  be  bad  for  ourselves  if  we  were  to  make  a 
complaint ;  and  we  were  provided  with  food  Crom 
home. 

5351.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any 
of  your  nurses  who  did  make  any  complaint  to 
the  authorities  about  these  things? — No,  not  at 
the  time. 

5352.  Although  they  spoke  of  it  afterwards  ? 
—Yes. 

Lord  Thriny. 

5353.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
drains  of  the  hospital  being  foul,  so  as  to  emit 
sewer  gas  ? — I  know  that  there  often  Avere  very 
bad  smells. 

5354.  Can  you  mention  the  last  time  when  you 
noticed  that  ? — I  left  the  hospital  a  year  ago. 

5355.  But  when  you  were  there  there  were 
bad  smells? — Yes. 

5356.  Constantly  ? — Yes,  constantly. 

5357.  More  than  a  year  ago?— Just  a  year 
ago. 

5358.  Did  the  nurses  suffer  from  throat 
diseases  or  other  complaints  in  consequence  ? — 
They  often  had  bad  throats. 

5359.  And,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  attribute 
that  to  the  bad  drainage  ? — I  heard  it  attributed 
by  other  people  to  bad  drainage. 

5360.  As  to  the  admission  to  the  hospital,  has 
not  each  doctor  a  certain  number  of  beds  to 
which  he  admits  patients  during  a  week  or  some 
other  specified  time  ? — I  do  not  know  if  he  has 
a  certain  number  of  beds. 

5361.  You  do  not  know  about  the  admission? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  JANET  D.  PAGE  is  called  in  ;  and,  hiving  beiMi  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

5362.  You  have  been  a  Nurse  or  a  Probationer 
Nurse  at  the  London  Hospital,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  Avas  at  the  London  Hospital  12  months, 
from  May  1888  to  May  1889. 

5363.  Were  you  a  paying  probationer  ? — N'o, 
a  regular  probationer. 

5364.  Receiving  12  /.  for  the  first  year,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

5365.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  here  by  the  other  ladies? — Yes. 

5366.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Miss  Yatman 
said  ? — Yes,  I  ai>ree  with  everything  she  said. 

5367.  As  to  the  food? — As  to  the  food. 

5368.  As  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

(69.) 


Chairman — continued. 

5369.  As  to  the  inexperience  of  nurses  ? — 
Yes. 

5370.  As  to  the  insutficiency  of  the  nursing 
staff? — -Yes. 

5371.  What  experience  had  you  when  you 
were  in  charge  of  a  ward  ;  I  mean,  when  you 
were  put  first  in  charge  of  a  ward  ? — The  first 
three  weeks  I  was  in  a  medical  ward,  and  there 
was  a  staff  nurse  there,  and  I  was  her  proba- 
tioner ;  but  one  day  the  staff  nurse  was  off  duty 
and  I  was  left  alone.  1  am  not  quite  sure  of 
the  number  of  patients  I  had  ;  it  was  12  or  14  ; 
but  one  man  was  dying  of  heart  disease,  and  I 
Avas  alone  all  that  day  from  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  9.20  at  niglit. 

K  5372.  And 
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Chairman  — continued. 

5372.  And  did  the  autriorities,  the  sister  or  the 
matron,  know  that  you  were  so  short-handed  as 
all  that? — Yes,  the  sister,  of  course,  knew  it. 

5373.  And  the  sister  also  knew  what  amount 
of  experience  you  had  had  ? — Yes. 

5374.  And  notwithstanding  that  you  had  had 
only  three  weeks'  experience  in  the  ward,  you 
were  left  in  charge  ? — Yes  ;  df  course  I  had  been 
in  a  hospital  before  I  went  to  that  hospital. 

5375.  You  had  had  previous  experience  ?  — 
Yes. 

5376.  What  hospital  had  you  been  at  pre- 
viously ? — The  Highgate  Infirmary. 

5377.  And  how  long  had  you  been  there? — 
Three  years. 

5378.  You  were  a  thoroughly  experienced 
nurse,  therefore  ? — Yes. 

5379.  Y^ou  complain  of  being  left  shoi-t- 
handed  ? — Yes ;  1  was  very  short-handed  ;  it  was 
very  difficult  to  attend  to  this  one  dying  patient 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  patients  also. 

5380.  Would  that  one  dying  patient  have  been 
sufficient  occupation  for  a  nurse  ? — Almost. 

5381.  Did  you  ask  for  any  assistance? — No,  I 
did  not. 

5382.  But  if  you  considered  that  you  were 
short-handed,  why  did  you  not  ask  for  assistance  ? 
— The  nurse  in  the  next  division  said  that  she 
could  lend  me  her  probationer  for  a  little  while  if 
J  liked  ;  and  she  did  come  in  and  help  me  to 
make  one  bed. 

5383.  You  were  in  charge,  then,  of  one  of  these 
divisions  of  a  ward? — Yes. 

5384.  With  an  open  arch  between  the  two 
divisions  ? — Yes. 

5385.  Then  have  you  also  had  experience  of 
good  probationers  being  withdrawn  for  the  private 
nursing  establishment? — I  have  heard  of  that  ; 
I  have  not  worked  in  a  ward  where  one  has  been 
withdrawn,  but  1  have  heard  of  its  being  done- 

5386.  Would  you  think  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
good  probationer  being  withdrawn,  the  patients 
of  the  ward  must  necessarily  suffer? — Yes;  it 
would  make  a  great  difference,  because  so  many 
of  the  probationers  are  quite  new. 

5387.  Might  a  nurse  in  that  hospital  find  her- 
self in  this  position,  that  she  might  be  a  qualified 
staff  nurse,  and  she  might  have  two  or  three  pro- 
bationers who  had  only  been  in  the  hospital  a 
week  or  so  ? — A  staff"  nurse  seldom  had  more 
than  one  probationer  with  her;  sometimes  there 
were  two. 

5388.  Have  you  any  idea  what  would  be  the 
minimum  experience  such  probationers  would 
have  ? — They  have  none  before  they  come  to  the 
hospital. 

5389.  Therefore  she  might  be  in  this  position, 
possibly,  that  she  might  have  the  assistance  of 
two  pi'obationers,  neither  of  whom  might  have 
been  more  than  a  week,  or  two  or  three  days, 
perhaps,  in  the  hospital  ? — She  might  have  had  ; 
but  then,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  sister  o\' 
the  ward  to  refer  to. 

5390.  She  does  no  nursing,  does  she  ;  she  only 
superintends? — She  superintends.  Sometimes, 
if  the  nurses  are  much  pressed,  she  helps  in  the 
nursing. 

5391.  You  cannot,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
speak  too  sti'ongly  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
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nursing  ? — I  think  the  nurses  are  very  insufficient 
in  number. 

5392.  Were  you  the  lady  who  was  dismissed 
for  applying  to  an  outside  physician? — Y"es. 

5393.  Are  there  any  rules  laid  down  about 
that? — There  are  no  written  rules  that  1  know 
of.  I  know  it  is  the  custom  for  nurses  to  see 
certain  physicians  at  the  hospital,  the  house 
physicians.  There  are  two  visiting  physicians 
appointed  for  the  nurses,  and  their  house 
physicians  see  the  nurses  first,  and  then,  if  they 
think  it  necessary,  the  visiting  physician  sees 
them. 

5394.  Who  is  the  senior  medical  officer  who 
lives  in  the  hospital  ;  I  do  not  mean  what  is  his 
name,  but  what  is  he ;  is  he  a  man  of  a  good 
many  years'  experience;  or  is  there  none? — 
There  is  not  one ;  not  a  senior. 

5395.  Nothing  but  the  house  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  just  qualified  ? — I  suppose 
they  are  qualified. 

5396.  But,  I  mean,  those  are  the  only  persons 
there  are  ;  there  is  no  resident  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  years'  professional  experience  ? — No. 

5397.  And  those  juniors  only  can  refer  to 
their  seniors  who  come  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Yes. 

5398.  Rave  you  had  any  instances  of  proba- 
tioners, that  is,  uncertificated  nurses,  being  sent 
out  to  nurse  private  cases  in  answer  to  the 
advertisement  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  they  have  been 
sent,  and  I  know  one  who  had  not  been  a  year 
in  the  hospital.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long 
she  had  been  in  it ;  she  was  speaking  to  me 
about  it. 

5399.  And  she  was  sent  as  a  duly  certificated 
nurse,  was  she? — \  suppose  so. 

5400.  As  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse,  at  all 
events  ? — 1  suppose  a  trained  nurse  was  sent  for  ; 
I  really  do  not  know. 

5401.  At  least,  in  answer  to  that  advertise- 
ment, an  application  was  made  to  the  private 
nursing  establishment,  and  there  not  being  a 
thoroughly  trained  nurse,  the  probationer  was 
sent  ? — Yes. 

5402.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  on  the  public? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5403.  When  you  were  ill,  and  sent  for  the 
outside  medical  man,  had  you  first  consulted  one 
of  those  gentlemen  residing  in  the  hospital  ? — I 
had  seen  one  of  the  house  physicians,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  ;  I  saw  him  once ;  he  gave  me  some  medi- 
cine, which  he  said  would  do  me  good,  but  it  did 
not,  and  after  a  fortnight  I  went  to  an  outside 
doctor. 

5404.  You  had  a  fortnight's  experience  of  the 
medicine  ? — Yes ;  I  took  it  a  fortnight. 

5405.  Were  you  seriously  ill  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  Dr.  A  nderson  said  so  when  he  saw  me. 

5406.  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  outside  physician 
whom  you  saw,  was  he? — Yes. 

5407.  You  were  laid  up  at  the  nursing  home, 
I  suppose? — In  the  ward. 

5408.  In  the  sick  ward  for  nurses  ? — When  I 
went  to  Dr.  Anderson  I  was  on  duty,  and  he 
said  I  was  not  to  go  on  duty  again. 

5409.  Were 
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5409.  Were  you  on  duty  when  you  consulted 
the  house  physician  ? — Yes. 

5410.  And  did  he  allow  you  to  continue  on 
duty  ? — Yes  ;  he  did  not  say  I  was  to  go  off  duty, 
and  so  I  continued  on  duty. 

5411.  And  who  was  it  gave  you  your  dis- 
missal'.'— The  matron. 

5412.  And  did  she  distinctly  tell  you  that  it  was 
because  you  had  consulted  an  outside  medical 
man?  —  When  she  asked  me  what  Dr.  Anderson  had 
said,  I  told  her  that  he  had  said  I  should  not  be 
able  lo  go  on  duty  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  ; 
and  the  matron  said,  "  You  will  not  go  on  duty 
a^ain  at  all." 

5413.  And  you  implied  from  that  that  she  gave 
you  your  dismissal  because  you  had  consulted 
Dr.  Anderson  instead  of  the  medical  man  who 
belonged  to  the  hospital  ? — 1  suppose  so. 

54 1 4.  There  could  have  been  no  other  reason  ? 
— None  that  I  know  of. 

5415.  Do  you  consult  one  of  the  senior 
medical  medical  men  as  well  as  the  junior  physi- 
cian ? — No,  T  did  not. 

5416.  Do  you  feel,  yourself,  that  you  were 
unable  to  keep  on  duty  before  Dr.  Anderson  told 
you  that  you  must  leave  oflF? — I  felt  very  ill. 

5417.  And  I  suppose  when  a  nurse  is  so  ill 
that  she  cannot  do  duty,  she  goes  to  the  home 
or  to  the  special  v/ard  for  nurses? — To  the 
nurses'  sick-room. 

5418.  And  did  you  go  to  that  sick-room  after 
Dr.  Anderson  told  you  to  go  off  duty? — No; 
Dr.  Anderson  ordered  me  to  one  of  the  wards. 

5419.  One  of  the  wards  at  the  hospital? — 
Yes. 

5420.  But  he  had  no  control  himself,  I  sup- 
pose, of  a  ward? — No,  he  had  no  bed;  he 
borrowed  a  bed  from  another  doctor. 

5421.  And  did  you  remain  there  till  you 
recovered  ? — Yes,  I  remained  there  till  I  was 
able  to  go  away. 

5422.  Were  you  never  at  duty  again  as  nurse? 
— Yes  ;  I  had  a  month's  holiday,  and  then  I  took 
charge  of  a  small  convalescent  home. 

5423.  But  you  did  not  do  duty  again  in  the 
London  Hospital? — Not  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. 

5424.  You  never  went  back  to  duty  in  the 
London  Hospital  after  being  in  the  ward  ? — 
No. 

5425.  Are  you  a  nurse  still  now  ? — I  am  not 
nursing  at  present. 

Earl  of  Kimha-ley. 

5426.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  reason  is  given 
for  the  rule,  if  rule  it  be,  that  a  nurse  shall  not 
consult  anyone  outside  the  hospital  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  at  all ;  of  course  I  went  to  Dr. 
Anderson  as  a  private  patient ;  I  think  roany 
nurses  do  the  same. 

Chairman. 

5427.  You  say  you  have  known  that  occur 
frequently  before  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  many 
nurses  go  to  their  own  doctor. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrley. 

5428.  You  were  taken  into  the  hospital  after- 
wards as  a  patient,  you  said? — Yes. 

(69.) 


Earl  Sj^encer. 

5429.  Was  Dr.  Anderson  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  hospital  ? — He  is  one  of  the  visiting 
physicians,  or  assisting  visiting  physician,  of  the 
out-patients. 

5430.  Then  it  was  not  because  he  was  an  en- 
tirely outside  ])hysician  that  you  were  (iismissed 
for  going  to  him,  but  that  he  had  not  charge  of 
the  nurses;  is  that  the  reason? — He  told  me  had 
had  charge  of  the  sisters  when  they  were  ill,  and 
he  is  a  lecturer  at  the  hospital. 

Chairman. 

5431.  You  were  ill  and  were  warded,  I  under 
stand  ? — Yes,  ill  and  Avarded. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chndleigh. 

5432.  Did  you  make  any  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  matron,  or  is  there  no  appeal  from 
her? — Dr.  Anderson  did  when  I  told  him. 

5433.  Did  he  tell  you  then  the  result  of  his 
appeal  ? — No,  I  left,  1  think,  before  it  was  settled; 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

5434.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Dr.  Anderson  had 
said,  "  this  lady  is  delicate,  and  you  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her  "  ?— I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  I  should  be  fit  to  work  again, 
and  he  said,  yes,  certainly. 

5435.  When  the  man  with  heart  complaint  was 
dying,  did  the  chaplain  come  and  go  ;  was  the 
chaplain  about? — 1  do  not  think  tTie  chaplain 
came  that  day ;  I  do  not  remember. 

5436.  Did  you  put  screens  round  this  poor 
man?— No,  he  did  not  die  until  1  went  off  duty. 

5437.  You  do  not  put  screens  round  till  they 
come  very  nearly  to  the  last  ? — No. 

5438.  Unless  tiiere  was  something  especially 
painful,  and  then  you  would  put  screens  round  ? 
— Y'es. 

5439.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
Highgate  Infirmary  of  the  bread  and  the  cooking 
of  the  meat  for  the  nurses,  how  do  they  compare 
as  between  Highgate  Infinnary  and  the  London 
Hospital  ? — The  cooking  was  not  always  good  at 
Highgate,  but  it  was  much  better ;  of  course 
there  are  much  fewer  nurses  there  than  there  are 
at  the  London  Hospital ;  I  think  they  only  have 
about  20  altogether  at  the  Highgate  Infirmary, 

5440.  And  how  was  the  bread  ? — I  think  they 
baked  their  own  bread. 

5441.  And  it  probably  was  good? — It  was 
good,  I  believe. 

5442.  Is  it  a  Poor  Law  infirmaiy  ? — Yes. 

5443.  And  the  meat  ? — The  meat  was  good. 

5444.  And  the  nursing  ? — We  were  pressed  at 
times. 

5445.  But  were  you  more  pressed  at  Highgate 
than  you  were  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Oh, 
no. 

5446.  Then,  in  fact,  the  infirmary  was  more 
comfortable  for  the  nurses  and  for  the  patients 
than  the  hospital  ? — It  was  very  much  lighter 
for  the  nurses. 

5447.  And  for  the  patients  ? — I  think  that  the 
patients  were  very  happy  and  comfortable. 

5448.  But,  as  compared  with  the  London 
Hospital,  were  they  more  comfortable  at  the 
infirmary  than  they  were  at  the  London  Hos- 

R  R  2  pital  ? 
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pital? — I  never  heard  patients  com|)Iain  much 
at  the  London  Hospital. 

5449.  How  were  your  meals  managed  at  the 
infirmary  ? — Breakfast  was  at  seven  in  the  dining- 
room. 

5450-  Generally  speaking,  I  mean  as  regards 
comfort,  were  you  more  comfortable  at  the  in- 
firmary than  in  the  hosjntal  ? — Yes,  it  Avas  much 
more  home-like. 

5451.  In  fact,  you  were  better  fed  and  made 
more  comfortable  there  as  a  nurse  ? — Yes. 

5452.  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  as  a  nurse  in  a 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

5453.  You  like  the  employment? — I  like  the 
work  very  much. 

Lord  Zovdie  of  Haryngwortli. 

5454.  Before  you  were  taken  ill  and  con- 
sulted Dr.  Anderson,  had  you  made  any  com- 
plaints to  the  matron  about  your  food  or  the 
want  of  comfort,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — No. 

5455.  You  never  made  any  complaint  ? — No 
I  never  made  any  complaint. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5456.  Did  you  ever  find  as  the  result  of  the 
arrangements  being  so  bad  as  you  say  they 
were,  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  their 
procuring  the  proper  number  of  nurses  that 
they  required  ? — There  always  seemed  to  be  a 
great  number  of  nurses  there,  but  they  were  all 
so  new  ;  they  were  the  paying  probationers,  and 
they  often  went  at  the  end  of  the  three  months. 


Earl  of  Za?<t?er«?a/t;— continued. 
5457.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  hosjntal 
getting  paying  probationers,  however  '^—\  think 
not. 

Lord  riiring. 
5457.  When  you  complained  of  your  health  to 
Mr.  Fen  wick,  he  sent  you  back  to  your  work? 
— He  did  not  tell  me  to  go  oflf  duty. 

5459.  And  then  directly  you  consulted  Dr. 
Anderson,  he  told  you  to  go  off  duty  ? — Yes  ; 
that  was  a  fortnight  after. 

5460.  In  your  opinion,  during  that  fortnight 
were  you  fit  for  duty  ? — No.  ° 

5461.  ^  Was  the  hospital  dui-ing  time,  at  any 
period,  in  an  unsanitary  state  from  drains  ? — I 
did  smell  drains  occasionally. 

5462.  Do  you  think  it  was  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  residents  in  the  hospital?— I  think 
so. 

5463.  When  was  that?— In  1888. 

Chairman. 

5464.  You  were  a  year  at  this  London  Hos- 
pital ; — ^Yes. 

5465.  And  from  your  observation  can  you  say 
that  there  great  discontent  amongst  the  nursing 
staff? — They  used  to  complain  very  much  about 
the  quality  of  the  food. 

5466.  I  think  I  asked  you  the  question  before 
whether  you  corroborated  everything  that  was 
said  by  Miss  Yatman,  and  you  answered,  Yes  ? — 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Chairman. 

5467.  You  are  Vicar  of  St.  Pauls,  Walden,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford  ? — Yes. 

5468.  You  have  been  chaplain  to  the  London 
Hospital,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5469.  From  what  date  to  what  date  ? — From 
Christmas  1885  to  December  1889. 

5470.  And  are  you  now  a  governor  of  the 
hospital  ? — I  am. 

5471.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain  are  ? — To  have  the  spiritual  care,  I  sup- 
pose, of  all  the  people  within  the  hospitai,  pre- 
cisely as  in  a  parish.  Very  little  of  the  duties 
is  laid  down;  there  are  standing  orders  as  to  the 
duty  ;  to  perform  service  a  certain  number  of 
times,  and  to  visit  certain  people  under  certain 
conditions,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  one's  own  self. 

5472.  And  to  take  services  in  some  wards 
some  days  and  in  others  on  other  days  ? — The 
rule  is,  that  there  should  be  four  services  in  the 
wards  in  a  Aveek. 

5473.  Did  you  reside  inside  the  hospital  ? — 
Latterly  in  a  house  in  the  gTOunds,  not  inside. 

54T4.  What  is  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing you  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  hospital  ? — 
There  was  no  supposition. 

5475.  It  was  left  entirely  to  yourself? — As  far 
as  I  remember,  entirely. 

5476.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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patients? — I  do  not  quite  understand  in  what 
respect  you  mean. 

5477.  It  was  not  part  of  your  duty  to  ascertain 
the  circumstances  of  any  of  the  patients  in  the 
hospital? — Their  outside  circumstance,  do  you 
mean. 

5478.  Yes? — Sometimes. 

5479.  For  instance,  as  to  dealing  with  the 
Samaritan  Fund? — I  was  on  the  committee  of 
the  Samaritan  Fund. 

5480.  And  was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  make 
what  inquiries  you  could,  or  was  it  left  to  other 
officers  to  do  that? — ^The  secretary  of  the 
Samaritan  Society  generally  had  it  left  to  him. 

5481.  Is  that  Samaritan  Society  within  the 
London  Hospital,  or  is  it  an  outside  society? — 
It  is  within  the  London  Hospital,  but  it  is  really 
quite  separate  from  the  London  Hospital ;  it  has 
a  separate  committee  and  officers,  and  is  distinct 
from  the  London  Hospital  entirely. 

5482.  And  most  of  the  inquiries  were  then 
made,  I  understand  you  to  say,  by  the  secretary 
of  that  society  ? — All  applications  were  made  to 
him  for  help,  for  tea  and  sugar;  when  the 
patients  said  they  were  not  provided  Avith  them, 
the  secretary  Avas  generally  applied  to.  If  a 
sister  thought  there  was  a  hard  case  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  it,  she  might  apply  to  me  if  I 
was  passing  through  the  ward. 

5483.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

5483.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  here  by  four  ladies,  Miss  Yatman, 
Miss  Raymond,  Miss  Dickinson,  and  Miss  Page; 
do  you  agree  with  their  evidence  ? —  Substan- 
tially. 

5484.  Fi'om  your  observation  when  you  were 
in  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes  :  from  my  obser- 
vation. 

5485.  Have  you  taken  any  steps,  since  you 
have  been  a  governor  of  the  hospital,  in  I'eference 
to  any  of  the  matters  complained  of? — Yes. 

5486.  What  steps? — I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee,  and  my  letter  was  laid 
before  the  board. 

5487.  Perhaps  you  will  read  it? — I  will. 

5488.  This  action  was  taken  after  you  had 
ceased  to  be  an  official  of  the  London  Hospital? 
— It  was ;  it  was  taken  in  April  of  this  year. 
This  is  what  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
house  committee  on  the  14th  of  April  1890  : 
"  I  have  lately  been  merely  waiting  to  find  time 
to  write  to  you  on  a  subject  which  I  feel  strongly 
about,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
London  Hospital,  i.e.,  the  treatment  of  the  nursing 
staff.  As  1  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to 
an  article  in  last  Friday's  '  New  York  Herald,' 
certain  material  for  which  I  am  convinced  pro- 
ceeded from  the  London  Hospital,  I  will  not 
delay  writing  to  you,  though  I  have  not  time  to 
write  at  the  length  I  had  intended.  The  '  New 
York  Herald'  may  be  insignificant,  but  a  small 
sjiark  kindles  a  great  flame,  and  there  is  much 
inflammable  material  at  the  London  Hospital. 
The  points  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  are 
these:  (1,)  No  probationer  should  have  her  ap- 
prenticeship cancelled  until  after  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  they  or  a 
sub-committee  have  carefully  investigated  the 
case.  (2.)  Much  greater  care  needs  to  be  taken 
of  the  nurses  in  sickness.  (3.)  The  number  of 
probationers,  who  only  stay  for  three  months, 
should  be  reduced,  thus  increasing  the  full  term 
pi'obationei's,  and  consequently  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff.  At  present  both  the  patients  and  the 
nurses  suffer  unnecessarily.  (4.)  Since  you 
advertise  to  send  thoroughly  trained  nurses  to 
private  patients,  you  should  not  send  probationers 
who  have  no  certificate,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  sometimes  have  received  barely  12  months' 
trainin<:.  I  do  trust  your  committee  will  not 
pooh-pooh  my  letter.  1  have  thought  much  on 
this  subject,  and  1  say  unhesitatingly,  if  public 
attention  fastens  on  your  system,  unless  there 
has  been  great  allei'ation  since  I  left,  as  practised 
in  my  time,  the  hos^jital  and  its  reputation  must 
suffer.  I  am  sorry  that  haste  necessitates  a  lack 
of  explanation.  But  let  me  add  that  I  have 
names,  dates,  &c.,  amply  to  justify  what  I  have 
said,  and  make  me  feel  that  I  cannot  let  the 
matter  drop."    Shall  I  read  the  answer  ? 

5489.  If  you  please?  —  "London  Hospital, 
Whitechapel-road,  E.,  April  16  1890.  Dear  Mr. 
Valentine, — I  laid  your  letter  before  the  house 
committee,  and  can  assure  you  that  all  the  points 
mentioned  therein  have  their  serious  attention.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  vei-y 
little,  if  any,  cause  for  just  complaint  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  the  nurses  and  probationers  at  the 
LondonHospital.  I  have  myselfheard,  from  sources 
quite  private  and  distinct  from  the  hospital,  that 
.  (69.) 


Chairman — continued, 
our  nurses  are  very  well  satisfied  with  their 
treatment.  In  fact,  the  large  numbers  that 
ajjply  to  be  admitted  as  probationers  is  itself  a 
witness  to  this  fact.  Should  you,  however,  care 
when  in  London  to  see  me  personally  about  this, 
I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  see  you  at  my 
office,  25,  Ashom-street,  at  any  time  you  may 
appoint,  and  can  promise  you  that  any  individual 
case  or  cause  of  complaint  shall  be  thoroughly 
investigated."  To  which  I  replied  on  the  17th, 
the  following  day :  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
courteous  reply  to  my  letter.  As  you  think 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  cause  for  just  com- 
plaint as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  nurses  and 
probationers,  I  will  (instead  of  dealing  with 
your  reasons  for  so  thinking,  which  I  could  do ), 
give  you  a  few  instances  to  account  for  my  de- 
cided disagreement  with  you.  These  names 
occur  to  me  of  women  unfairly  treated  :  Howes, 
Dormay,  Black,  Hume,  Page.  They  will  suffice 
for  examples  ;  and  if  you  will  look  back  over 
your  books,  you  will  find  these  and  other  women 
leaving,  or  being  dismissed  your  service,  for 
reasons  which  would  not  have  borne  the  strain 
of  the  investigation  I  ask  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
very  serious  thing  to  cancel  an  a|iprenticeship, 
necessary  sometimes,  no  doubt,  and  then  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  it  should  be  made  difficult 
indeed  for  the  woman  to  get  other  nursing  work  ; 
but  a  gross  injustice  is  done  to  a  woman  if,  for 
insufficient  cause,  you  send  her  away  with  no 
certificate  ;  she  cannot  get  good  work,  and  to 
gain  a  certificate  must  begin  all  over  an-ain, 
and  will,  indeed,  be  likely  to  find  it  difficult 
to  do  even  that  in  a  first  class  hospital,  on 
account  of  having  been  dismissed  from  yours, 
and,  at  the  very  least,  is  thrown  back,  and 
has  lost  the  time  she  spent  in  your  service. 
(2.)  With  regard  to  the  care  of  nurses  in  sick- 
ness. It  was  notorious  in  my  time  that  the 
nurses  in  the  sick-room  had  not  sufficient  atten- 
tion. You  may  suppose  that  Drs.  FeuAvick 
and  Sutton  see  all  but  quite  the  trivial  cases, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Your  young  men  do 
their  best,  1  do  not  doubt,  but  they  have  not  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  you  have  at  your 
command,  and  which  should  not  be  grudged  the 
nurses.  I  have  known  a  nurse  sent  awav  to 
strangers  as  convalescent,  with  a  temperature  of 
103  degrees,  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  brini:-  dis- 
credit on  you.  I  have  known  another  to  be  sent 
with  scarlatina,  which  was  discovered  imme- 
diately by  a  general  practitioner.  Another  case 
I  will  give  yuu  is  that  of  the  probationer,  Page, 
mentioned  above,  seen  more  than  once  by  the 
house  phvsician,  never  by  Doctor  Fenwick,  his 
senior,  dismissed  for  going  to  an  outside  doctor 
(as  [  can  prove),  and  yet  by  the  doctor  sent  to 
bed  and  kept  there  for  three  weeks.  Up  to  that 
time  she  was  kept  on  duty  in  an  exhausted 
state.  (Please  remember  I  am  speaking  of  what 
I  know,  and  can  meet  any  answers).  One  more 
case  let  me  give  you.  I  do  not,  and,  of  course, 
cannot,  say  that  her  life  could  have  been  saved, 
but  I  do  emphatically  say  that  more  could  have 
been  done  at  the  outset  for  Nurse  Sable,  who 
died  last  summer.  (3.)  The  large  number  of 
probationers  who  come  for  short  terms.  I  can 
say  from  considerable  experience  that  many 
of  these  women  are  of  but  little  use  and  some 
K  K  3  almost 
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almost  worse  than  useless,  and  that  for  a  nurse 
in  say,  a  heavy  medical  ward,  to  be  left  with  an 
utterly  incompetent  help  (?),is  to  do  an  injustice 
to  patients,  who  cannot  receive  the  attention 
they  require,  and  to  nurses,  who,  if  conscientious, 
are  overworked.  It  is  an  unnecessary,  because 
unlair  way  of  making  money.  (4).  I  may  leave 
it  to  you  to  say  whether  it  is  commercially 
honest  to  advertise  '  thoroughly  trained  nurses,' 
an  article  which  (upon  demand,  in  good  faith) 
you  do  not  supply,  though  you  charge  the  public 
for  it.  I  am  sure,  from  your  last  letter,  that  you 
will  take  in  good  part  what  I  have  said,  and 
remember  that  1  have  studied  the  subject  under 
exceptionally  good  circumstances."  To  which 
iVlr.  Ind  replied:  "15,  Stanhope -gardens, 
Queen's- gate,  April  26th.  Dear  Mr.  Valentine. 
I  must  apologise  for  not  having  answered  your 
letter  of  the  1 7th  sooner;  but  I  waited  until  last 
Tuesday,  so  that  1  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  laying  it  before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee beg  to  thank  for  your  letter,  and  1  can 
assure  you  that  the  facts  mentioned  therein 
have  their  careful  consideration."  To  which  I 
replied  on  the  28th :  "  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter.  You  and  your  committee 
have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  seeing  behind 
the  scenes  that  I  have,  or  the  abuses  I  deplore 
would,  I  am  sure,  not  have  occurred.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  that  you  have  established  the 
safeguards  I  have  suggested,  T  am,  &c."  To 
which  1  have  had  no  answer,  and  on  going  as  a 
governor  to  the  nest  court,  I  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

5490.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite 
understand  on  page  3  of  that  correspondence. 
You  say  that  a  nuree  "  has  been  sent  away  to 
strangers  ;  '  do  you  mean  as  a  private  nurse  ? — 
No,  simply  to  people  only  nominally  friends, 
who  could  take  her  in.  She  was  one  of  a  pretty 
numerous  class,  who  have  not  friends,  and  she 
told  me  herself  that  these  people  were  practically 
strangers  to  her. 

5491.  And  she  ought  to  have  been  detained  in 
the  ward  of  a  hospital  ? — Yes ;  at  such  a  tempe- 
rature as  that  she  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 

5492.  As  a  governor  of  the  hospital,  might 
vou  have  taken  any  steps  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
What  was  done  ? — 1  took  no  further  steps.  The 
only  person  I  questioned  on  the  subject  was 
the  house  governor,  and  he  could  give  me  no 
satisfactory  answer;  he  said  it  was  not  within 
his  province. 

5493.  Have  you  ever  raised  these  questions 
when  they  came  before  you  as  chaplain  of  the 
hospital  ? — Not  officially  in  that  way. 

5494.  But  should  you  not  think  it  was  rather 
your  duty  to  do  so  ;  to  call  attention  to  them  ? — 
I  think  one  officer  had  better  not  interfere  with 
another.  I  brought  it  before  the  chairman 
unofficially  ;  not  the  whole  case. 

5495.  You  brought  the  fact  before  the  com- 
mittee unofficially,  by  communicating  to  the 
chairman  that  there  were  these  ca^es  going  on  ? 
—Yes. 

5496.  And  therefore  the  chairman  knew 
thoroughly  well  that  there  was  some  ground  of 
complaint  somewhere? — Perfectly. 

5497.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  complaint ;  but  he  knew  there  was  some 
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discontent  someAvhere  ?-  —Yes ;  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Page.  I  did  bring  it  unofficially  (and  of  that 
1  hold  proof)  to  the  notice  of  the  chairman  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  house  committee.  A 
question  was  asked,  and  the  answer  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hand  in. 

5498.  But  before  you  come  to  that  case,  you 
said  that  you  communicated  this  to  the  house 
governor,  and  he  said  it  was  not  within  his  pro- 
vince ? — I  asked  the  house  governor  whether 
anything  had  been  done. 

5499.  And  he  said  it  was  not  Avithin  his  pro- 
vince ? — Yes  ;  the  house  governor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  nursing  of  the  hospital  except  on 
paper. 

550U.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  house  gover- 
nor is? — The  house  governor  is  supposed  to  be 
the  master  of  the  house ;  he  is  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

5501.  He  has  everything  under  his  control  ?— 
Everything. 

5502.  And  yet  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nursing? — No. 

Lord  Thriny. 

5503.  Can  you  explain  that  ?— He  says  that  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  his  hands.  I  have  pressed, 
him  constantly  on  the  matter.  He  said  the 
committee  had  overridden  the  bye-laws  or  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  institution. 

Cliairmun. 

5504.  Then  in  addition  to  the  house  governor, 
is  there  any  secretary  to  whom  you  could  have 
applied  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  at 
all  within  the  secretary's  province.  The  house 
governor  is  the  master  of  the  house,  to  whom 
everybody  is  responsible,  except  the  chaplain  and 
the  secretary. 

5505.  And  at  the  same  time,  though  he  is 
master  of  the  whole  house,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand from  you,  the  nursing  he  has  got  nothing 
to  do  with? — Precisely.    He  signs  documents. 

5506.  Do  you  know  who  can  take  care  of 
these  nurses  if  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved  ? 
— My  whole  case  is  that  nobody  will  take  care 
of  them  ;  that  is  why  I  brought  it  forward. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrlcy. 

550?.  But  if  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  the 
house  governor  is  there  anybody  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  treatment  of  the  nurses  ? — 
The  house  governor  is  answerable  for  everything 
within  the  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chaplain  and  the  secretary  ;  the  matron  is  respon- 
sible under  the  house  governor  for  everything 
connected  with  the  nursing  ;  the  sisters  aje  re- 
sponsible under  the  matron  for  everything  in 
their  respective  wards ;  and  the  staff-nurses  again 
are  responsible  to  the  sisters,  and  the  probationers 
to  the  staff-n  urses. 

5508.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
house  governor  denied  this,  and  said  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  ?  —  Yes,  in  fact ;  but 
he  does  not  deny  what  is  in  the  standing 
orders. 

5509.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anyone  to  take  the  responsibility  in  the  matter  ? 

 I  should  say  the  matron  had  the  responsibility 

in  her  own  hands  entirelv. 

5510.  Did 
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5510.  Did  you  ask  the  matron  whether  any- 
thing had  been  done?  — On  this  point  I  did 
not. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdlei<jh. 

5511.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
house  governor  had  been  over-ruled  by  the 
committee  ?— I  had  that  on  his  own  words ;  he 
has  not  told  me  that  anything  in  particular  has 
been  passed  in  committee,  but  be  considers  it 
futile  to  speak. 

5512.  And  the  rule  giving  him  authority 
in  the  matter  he  consider  a  dead  letter  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

5513.  Do  you  know  what  the  constitution  of 
the  hospital  is  ? — I  have  the  whole  thing  here. 
It  Avorks  under  a  charter.  I  do  not  understand 
it. 

Earl  Spencer.: 

5514.  'i'he  matron  seems  to  be  supreme,  with 
no  appeal  from  her  decision  ;  is  that  so  ? — Theo- 
retically there  is  an  appeal  to  the  house  com- 
mittee, which  I  was  assured  by  this  committee- 
man I  have  spoken  of,  had  been  made  stronger 
since  I  represented  the  case  of  Miss  Page  to  the 
committee. 

5515.  But  you  named  a  certain  number  of 
nurses  that  had  been  dismissed ;  did  none  of 
them  appeal  to  the  committee? — Some  of  them, 
I  believe,  did,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  certainly  on 
that  point.  They  are  generally  women  who 
have  no  one  to  help  them ;  and  1  should  like  to 
point  out,  because  it  has  often  been  considered 
strange,  that  as  to  one  of  the  cases  that  I  men- 
tioned, a  gentleman  offered  to  take  up  the  case, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  she  said,  "  No,  let  me  go  quietly ;  I  am 
dependent  for  my  future  upon  the  matron  of 
your  hospital.  I  have  no  one  else  to  whom  I 
can  go  for  any  kind  of  certificate  or  character." 

5516.  Then,  is  the  matron  in  charge  not  only 
of  the  nurses  in  the  hospital,  but  in  charge  of 
the  nurses'  home  as  well  ? — She  is  Queen  of  the 
Nurses  in  every  respect. 

5517.  At  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  hospital? 
— At  the  home  also.  It  is  a  subordinate  of  hers, 
who  is  called  sometimes  the  home  sister,  some- 
times assistant-matron,  who  rules  as  housekeeper 
in  the  home. 

5518.  Has  the  matron  anything  to  do  with 
the  feeding  of  the  nurses  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 
I  believe  the  housekeeper  has  that. 

5519.  The  housekeeper  is  a  distinct  person 
from  the  matron  ? — She  is  a  sub-matron. 

5520.  But  is  the  housekeeper  under  the 
matron  ?•— Yes  ;  the  home  sister,  as  she  is  called. 
The  feedino;  arran2;ements  have  been  altered 
once,  if  not  twice.  The  last  alteration  was  that 
they  passed  from  the  housekeeper  of  the  hospital, 
who  was  under  the  house  governor,  into  the 
hands  of  the  housekeeper  of  the  home. 

5521.  And  the  housekeeper  of  the  home 
is  under  the  matron  ? — Yes,  under  the  matron. 

5522.  And  the  home  is  not  in  any  way  under 
the  house  governor  ? — Theoretically ;  he  sees 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  fire  escapes 
and  so  on. 

5523.  But  not  as  to  the  administration  and 
management  of  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

(69.) 


Cliairman. 

5524.  Who  does  look  after  that? — It  comes  up 
to  the  matron. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5525.  Have  you  known  the  house  committee 
interfere  or  intervene  in  any  important  matter 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  hospital? 
—Yes,  I  think  so.  I  should  think  that  would 
be  considered  an  important  one,  the  case  of  Miss 
Page  that  I  brought  up. 

5526.  But  in  that  case  they  did  not  inter- 
vene ? — Not  directly,  but  indirectly  they  inter- 
vened. 

5527.  How  did  they  intervene  indirectly? — It 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  committee-man  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  had  the  case  in  hand,  that 
the  matron  of  the  hospital  asked  to  have  the 
whole  control  of  the  probationers  left  in  her 
hands ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  case,  and 
others  that  were  then  brought  up,  the  committee 
said,  "  No,  we  will  not  give  you  this  control,  and 
in  the  event  in  future  of  your  dismissing  a  pro- 
bationer, you  must  give  us  notice  of  it  on  the 
following  committee  meeting  day."  A  com- 
mittee-man pointed  out  to  them  at  once  that 
that  was  of  no  avail,  because  it  necessitated  the 
probationer  taking  the  first  step,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  dare  not  do,  and  never  will  do. 

5528.  You  wanted  the  matron  only  to  have  a 
power  of  something  bke  suspension? — Quite  so. 
It  is  laid  down  that  she  has  that  power  of  suspen- 
sion with  the  house  governor ;  she,  acting  with 
the  house  governor,  may  suspend  until  the 
following  Tuesday  committee  meeting. 

5529.  Then  this  modification  of  the  rule, 
which  you  consider  insufficient,  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dismissal  of  Miss  Page  ? — So 
I  am  told  by  this  member  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

5530.  You  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Page  was 
dismissed  because  she  consulted  Dr.  Anderson, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hospital  physician  ? — In 
the  face  of  the  report  sent  in  by  the  matron,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

5531.  Can  you  hand  in  that  report? — Yes. 

5532.  Might  I  ask  you  another  question  before 
you  read  it.  In  what  position  is  Dr.  Anderson  ? 
— He  is,  I  think,  the  junior,  or  very  nearly  the 
junior  visiting  physician  at  the  hospital. 

5533.  Why  was  it  irregular  that  he  should  be 
consulted  by  one  of  the  nurses  ? — The  matron, 
by  the  permission  or  the  order  of  the  house  com- 
mittee, had  arranged  that  two  doctors.  Dr.  Sutton 
and  Dr.  Fenwick,  should  see  any  of  the  proba- 
tioners or  nurses  who  were  sick ;  that  they 
should  be  under  their  control  and  so  should  be 
seen  by  their  house  physicians ;  no  doubt  a  very 
good  rule  ;  the  only  thing  in  this  case  was  that 
Dr.  Fenwick  had  never  seen  the  probationer 
Page  at  all. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy. 

5534.  Vou  said  that  it  is  a  very  good  rule; 
why  ? — Tliere  must  be  someone  for  them  to  see, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  certain  men  ap- 
pointed. 

5535.  But  whilst  it  is  ot  course  quite  right  and 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  medical 
officer  assigned  for  them  to  see  what  possible 
rea30u  can  there  be  for  their  not  seeing  anybody 
privately  if  they  wish  ? — I  think  it  is  simple 
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tyi'anny  to  say  that  a  person  may  not  spend  two 
guineas  on  consulting  a  herbalist  if  she  likes. 

Chairman. 

5536.  Here  is  the  standing  order  at  joage  119. 
"  The  matron  shall  be  appointed  by  the  house 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  house  com- 
mittee she  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
house  governor.  She  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  selection  and  medical  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  employment  on  the  nursing  staff,  and 
slie  shall  be  empowered  to  engage  on  trial  all 
sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers ;  such  sisters,  if 
found  to  be  eligible  candidates,  she  shall  recom- 
mend and  introduce  to  the  house  committee  for 
appointment  on  the  staff."  Now,  does  that  mean 
that  the  actual  appointment  of  these  nurses  lay 
with  the  house  committee  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  matron  ? — Yes. 

5537.  Then,  again,  as  to  dismissal :  "  In  the 
event  of  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
sister,  nurse,  or  probationer,  she  shall  bring  the 
facts  to  the  notice  of  the  house  governor  ;  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  she  shall  (with  his  concur- 
rence) suspend  the  person  in  question  till  the 
next  meeting  ot  the  house  committee,  to  whom 
she  shall  report  in  writing  the  circumstances 
leading  to  such  suspension,  unless  it  be  previously 
cancelled."  Therefore  the  house  committee,  and 
not  the  matron,  had  the  dismissal  of  the  nurses 
according  to  that  rule  ? — Perfectly. 

5538.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this :  whether 
these  standing  orders  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
and  the  matron  to  have  the  dismissal  in  her  own 
hands  ?  — Practically,  certainly. 

5539.  The  matron  dismisses,  and  it  is  not  left 
to  the  committee  ? — The  woman  was  gone  before 
they  asked  this  question  which  gave  rise  to  the 
matron's  answer. 

5540.  And  you  were  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  that 
assumption  of  a  duty  which  did  not  belong  to 
her  by  the  matron  ? — 1  do  not  know  at  all. 

5541.  You  do  not  know  what  is  the  result  of 
your  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  committee 
then  ?— No. 

5542.  Now,  would  you  read  the  matron's 
report  as  to  Miss  Page?  —  "Gentlemen, — In 
reference  to  your  inquiry  respecting  probationer 
Page,  she  left,  as  duly  reported,  liaving  after 
repeated  trials  proved  unsuitable  for  further 
training.  This  was  the  more  disappointing,  as 
she  had  had  some  previous  experience  at  a  work- 
house infirmary,  and  this  usually  aids  proba- 
tioners to  make  some  progress.  She  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  during  the  few  months  she 
was  with  us,  partly,  thou^ih,  I  fear,  not  entirely, 
caused  by  her  very  bad  health.  She  may  have 
tried  to  improve,  but  she  never  appeared  to  do 
so,  and  when  her  deficiencies  were  pointed  out  she 
always  declared  that  she  could  not  do  any  better, 
and  at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  that  she  really  lacked  the 
capacity  for  the  work.  The  last  Avork  she  did 
here  was  in  the  operation  ward  on  night  duty, 
the  lightest  in  the  building,  and  it  was  the  com- 
plaints concerning  her  carelessness  or  incapacity 
here  which  made  me  realize  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  continue  training  her.  After  this  she 
gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.    As  you  are 


Chairman — continued. 

aware.  Dr.  Fenwick  and  Dr.  Sutton  acceded 
to  your  request,  that  they  and  their  respec- 
tive house  physicians  should  take  entire  charge 
of  the  nurses'  health.  Probationer  Page  was 
under  the  actual  care  of  the  former  for  not 
sleeping  well,  and  both  the  day  and  night  sister 
of  the  ward  told  me  that  she  looked  ill,  and 
should  see  him  again  as  she  had  done  about  three 
days  previously.  As  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and 
she  asked  for  an  extra  long  pass  to  go  and  see  a 
friend,  I  said,  '  Let  her  go  out  if  she  likes,  and 
see  the  doctor  before  she  goes  to  bed  ;  '  but  un- 
luckily it  was  not  a  friend  she  wanted  to  see  but 
another  member  of  the  staflT ;  and,  being  already 
under  the  care  of  one,  this  led  to  difficulties.  She 
was  warded  under  the  other  physician,  of  ne- 
cessity apart  from  any  other  sick  nurses  I  had 
hoped  that  as  she  was  not  actually  warded  under 
Dr.  Fenwick,  though  taking  his  medicine,  he 
might  not  have  known  of  it,  but  he  had  done  so 
before  seeing  the  next  set  of  probationers,  and 
spoke  seriously  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  assured 
him  that  it  was  not  laxity  of  discipline,  as  he  sup- 
posed ;  that  the  two  sisters  who  had  been  most  kind 
to  probationer  Page  were  hurt  and  surpi-ised 
themselves  at  the  want  of  confidence  she  had 
shown  in  them,  and  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  encouraging  it,  but  that  as  she  was  leaving  as 
unsuitable  for  the  work,  I  thought  it  better  to 
let  her  rest  and  get  well  quietly  before  rejoining 
he  friends.  Soon  after  she  left,  it  happened  that 
I  had  an  inquiry  from  a  married  niece  of  IVlr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  for  a  fielicate  woman  with 
a  slijiht  knowledge  of  nursing  for  a  light  post, 
and  knowing  Miss  Page  was  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, I  felt  ju->tified  in  recommending  her  for  it. 
1  heard  later  from  the  lady  that  they  had  en- 
gaged her,  though  it  was  characteristic  of  Miss 
Page  to  ignore  our  efforts  to  help  her,  as  indeed 
she  did  all  the  uniform  kindness  she  received 
while  she  was  with  us."  That,  of  course,  I  took 
in  hand  and  made  inquiries  upon  all  the  different 
points. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

5543.  Do  I  understand  rightly,  that  in  point 
of  fact,  the  matron  dismissed  this  nurse  contrary 
to  rules,  because  she  ought  to  have  suspended 
her  only,  and  reported  it  to  the  committee  ? — 
Certainly. 

5544.  Therefore  her  conduct  was  entirely 
irregular,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5545.  What  is  the  name  of  the  matron? — Miss 
Liikes. 

5546.  Has  she  been  there  a  very  long  time  ? — 
1  think  eight  years  ;  perhaps  more. 

5547.  Is  she  in  the  social  jiosition  of  a  ladv  of 
position  at  all  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

5548.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  say  that 
I  judge  from  your  manner  that  you  had  no  very 
great  confidence  in  this  lady  ? — Well,  I  am 
simply  giving  you  facts. 

5549.  I  will  not  press  you  on  the  point;  only 
it  is  obvious.  Then  the  house  governor  ;  is  he 
lay  or  medical  ?^ — Lay. 

5550.  Did  you  leave  merely  because  of  your 
promotion  to  a  living  ? — Merely. 

5551.  There 
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Earl  Cat  heart — continued. 

5551.  There  was  no  sort  of  unpleasantness  in 
regard  to  your  leaving? — Before  I  left,  yes. 

5552.  There  was  an  unpleasantness,  then  ? — 
Y  es. 

5553.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness ? — It  was  simply  a  matter  of  doctrine,  in 
which  I  thought  that  the  jurisdiction  should  rest 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  not  with  the 
house  committee. 

5554.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  matter? — It  was 
an  ecclesiastical  matter  which  had  been  threshed 
out. 

5555.  And  had  you  and  the  matron  a  dilFer- 
ence  on  that  ecclesiastical  subject  ? — No,  I  never 
had  any  conversation  with  the  matron  at  all  on 
it. 

5556.  And  did  the  committee  suggest  that  in 
consequence  of  your  ideas  of  doctrine  you  had 
better  leave  ihe  hospital  ? — No  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  my  saying  that  I  thought  in  matters 
of  doctrine  I  should  be  under  the  bishop. 

5557.  What  did  the  committee  say  ? — They 
said  no  ;  I  must  be  under  it. 

5558.  And  to  that  you  objected  '! — To  that  I 
replied  I  could  not. 

5559.  And  the  bishop  was  the  lUshop  of 
London  ? — I'he  Bishop  of  London. 

5560.  And  the  committee  said  that  under 
those  circumstances  you  had  better  resign  ? — 
They  did. 

5561.  In  so  many  words? — In  so  many  words. 
The  governors  did  not  support  them. 

5562.  About  one  other  matter  which  I  think 
you  said  was  a  trifling  one ;  but  the  poor  feel 
these  trifling  matters ;  that  is,  tea  and  sugar  ; 
from  your  experience  would  you  provide  the  tea 
and  sugar  for  the  poor  patients  ? — Certainly,  if 
possible. 

5563.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  the  tea 
being  all  mixed  up  together,  made  in  a  hotch- 
potch ? — I  have  heard  so. 

5564.  And  nobody  knows  what  the  flavour 
is  ? — The  pot  goes  round,  and  collects  a  spoonful 
of  everybody's  tea. 

Lord  Thring. 

5565.  With  respect  to  the  oi'ganisation  of  the 
hospital,  who  are  the  governors,  and  are  they 
highest  authority  ? — Nominally  ;  I  think. 

5566.  How  many  are  there  ? — I  think  4,000. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  given  30  guineas  becomes 
one.  Take  such  a  firm  as  Buxton,  for  instance, 
who  subscribe  many  hundreds  a  year,  and  at 
times  have  given  thousands ;  they  can  nominate 
a  governor  for  every  30  guineas. 

5567.  Who  are  the  governing  body? — The 
house  committee. 

5568.  ^Vho  are  the  house  committee  elected 
by  ? — Nominally,  by  the  governors.  They  are 
elected  annually  ;  but  they  are  put  up  by  the 
house  committee  themselves ;  the  governors, 
except  in  very  special  circumstances,  such  as  that 
unfortunate  disagreement  between  myself  and 
the  house  committee,  very  seldom  interfere  at 
all. 

5569.  How  did  they  interfere  practically  when 
you  appealed  from  the  committee  to  the  gover- 
nors ;  did  they  have  a  meeting  ? — It  was  brought 
on  at  the  quai-terly  coiu-t ;  the  committee  asked 
the  governors  to  uphold  them. 

(69.) 


Earl  Thring — continued. 

5570.  The  governors  have  quarterly  courts? — 
The  governors  have  quarterly  courts. 

5571.  And,  practically,  they  very  seldom  over- 
rule the  committee? — Almost  never,  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

5572.  But  in  your  case  they  did  ? — They  did. 

5573.  Then,Avith  respect  lo  the  house  governor, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  house  governor 
admitted  his  technical  liability  with  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  nurses  ? — Yes. 

5574.  But  said  that  practically  he  was  so  over- 
ruled by  the  committee;  that  it  was  no  use 
talking  to  him  ? — Yes. 

5575.  When  you  became  a  governor  yourself 
you  became  one  of  the  4,000  ?  —  One  of  the 
4,000. 

5576.  You  were  not  on  the  committee? — No. 

5577.  Theref<u-e  you  had  no  right  in  any  way 
to  go  to  the  committee  and  speak  to  them  what- 
ever ? — None. 

5578.  And  therefore  you  wrote  to  them  ? — 
And  therefore  I  wrote  to  ihem. 

5579.  Then,  with  respect  to  that  letter,  the 
report  by  the  matron;  when  was  that  report 
made  and  to  whom? — It  was  m.ade  to  the  house 
committee. 

5580.  Consequent  upon  what?  —  Consequent 
upon  the  member  of  the  house  committee,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  asking  why  the  probationer 
Page  was  dismissed. 

5p81.  With  respect  to  the  allegations  made 
against  Miss  Page  by  the  matron,  I  understand 
from  Miss  Page's  evidence  that  the  matron  simply 
said  to  Miss  Page  that  she  was  dismissed  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

5582.  Was  any  evidence  to  your  knovv^ledge 
given  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  matron 
against  Miss  Page? — To  my  knowledge,  none  ; 
I  made  all  inquiries  and  could  find  no  evidence. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5583.  Is  every  member  of  the  committee  a 
governor  ? — I  think  certainly. 

5584.  And  the  governors  assemble  once  a 
quarter? — Onc(!  a  quarter. 

5585.  And  do  the  committee  sit  with  the 
governors  when  they  assemble  as  governors  ? — 
Yes. 

5586.  The  committee  sit  as  governors  and 
as  a  house  committee  as  well ;  at  both  meetings  ? 
— Yes. 

5587.  Then  did  you  ever  attend  one  of  those 
meetings? — 'I'hose  governor's  meetings,  yes ;  I 
have  attended  them  ever  since. 

5588.  And  did  you  ever  bring  any  of  these 
abuses  before  them  ? — Never. 

5589.  Why  was  that  ? — Because  the  first  one 
I  attended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  forward, 
and  it  was  largely  attended  only  by  Hebrew 
shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  some 
little  Jewish  matter  that  they  wanted  to  thresh 
out,  and  that  that  took  up  the  time  or  nearly 
so. 

5590.  And  also  the  committee  I  presume  were 
there  ? — Very  few  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  I  have  often  known  it  a  difficulty  to  get 
a  quorum  for  a  governors'  meeting,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  committee. 

S  s  5591.  Do 
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Earl  Spencer. 

5591.  Do  you  get  a  quorum  for  a  committee  ? 
— I  thiuk  so ;  I  suppose  the  quorum  for  that  is 
much  smaller;  but  I  have  never  sat  on  a  com- 
mittee, so  I  cannot  tell. 

Chairman. 

5592.  You  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  as 
chaplain  with  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

5593.  Beyond  this  that  you  reported  to  them 
as  to  the  number  of  services  that  you  held,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  Aveekly, 

5594.  Then,  are  these  quarterly  meetings  of 
govern  n-s  absolutely  a  farce?  —  Absolutely  a 
farce.  I  felt  it  would  be  an  ungentlemanly  act 
to  bring  the  thing  on  in  that  court,  and  it  was 
much  better  to  write  to  the  chairman. 

559^.  Is  the  Press  allowed  to  attend  ? — It  is. 

5596.  Does  it  come  ? — It  comes  if  it  thinks 
there  is  likely  to  be  anj^thiug  of  general  in- 
terest. 

5597.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  report  of  a 
quarterly  court  ? — In  an  East  End  newspaper  I 
have. 

5598.  In  a  West  End  newspaper,  have  you? 
— I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  re^iort  of  a  gover- 
nors' court  in  a  West  End  paper. 

Earl  of  Kimberleij. 

5599.  I  want  to  ask  you  upon  another  sub- 
ject: how  is  it  determined  what  patients  the 
chaplain  visits  ;  of  course,  they  must  be  of  vary- 
ing religious  opinions  ? — I  always  took  it  that 
I  visited  the  Church  people  and  such  Noncon- 
formists as  liked  one's  ministrations. 

5600.  Could  you  tell  us  what  was  done  in 
order  to  afford  religious  instruction  to  those  who 
were  not  attended  by  you  ?  —  There  was  a 
Hebrew  Eabbi  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ; 
but  any  of  the  clergy  came  in  and  out  freely, 
whether  Nonconformist  or  Church  of  England 
clergy.  That  was  in  my  department,  and  I 
always  gave  them  free  admission. 


Chairman, 

5601.  Have  you  a  certain  number  of  wards 
set  aside  entirely  for  Jewish  patients  ? — Two  ; 
but  they  do  not  hold  all  the  Jews,  or  anythino- 
like  it. 

5602.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  ?— 
£.  300  a  year  and  a  house. 

5603.  And  gas  and  coal,  and  so  on? — No; 
300  I.  a  year  and  a  house. 

5604.  Had  you  an  assistant? — Latterly;  not 
when  I  went  there. 

5605.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  was?^ 
£.  170  in  all,  and  nothing  else. 

5606.  Did  you  take  down  everybody's  re- 
ligious denomination  when  they  went  into  the 
hospital  ? — No. 

5607.  Then  is  it  possible,  say  in  the  case  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  that  some  long  time  might 
elapse  before  it  might  be  discovered  ? — No  ;  the 
priest,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  visited  very 
regularly  the  ward.  Very  regularly  they  went 
round  and  attended  only  to  their  own  people. 

5608.  Were  there  stated  hours  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  visit  ? — I  think  not ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  ;  he  came  always  at  regular  times.  He 
was  always  sent  for  in  the  case  of  a  dying  per- 
son. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5609.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Dr. 
Fenwick  had  not  seen  Miss  Page  ? — I  was  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Fenwick  had  not  seen  Miss 
Page.  His  son  was  attending  for  him  as  house 
physician  at  the  time,  and  he  saw  her. 

5610.  But  was  it  not  practically  the  same 
thing  ? — ^I  think  not  at  all. 

5611.  That  is  the  whole  point,  is  it  not? — 
That  is  the  whole  point.  It  was  Mr.  Fenwick 
who  savr  her. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  JANET  PAGE,  having  been  re-called;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Lord  Hiring. 

5612.  You  have  heard  the  report  from  the 
matron,  made  with  relation  to  you,  read  to  the 
Committee.  She  says  at  the  commencement  of 
that  report  that  you  left,  "having  after  repeated 
trials  proved  unsuitable  for  further  training  " ; 
did  the  matron  ever  tell  you  that  you  had  proved 
unsuitable  for  further  training  ?  —  Never  but 
once  ;  just  a  week  before  the  time  I  left. 

5613.  During  the  time  you  were  under  train- 
ing did  she  make  any  complaint  of  that  sort? — 
Never. 

5614.  During  the  few  months  you  were  with 
them  did  the  matron  ever  accuse  you  of  giving 
"a  good  deal  of  trouble"? — I  never  saw  the 
matron  to  speak  to  but  that  once  I  have  spoken 
of. 

5616.  Was  it  ever  intimated  to  you  from  the 
matron  or  any  other  person  on  her  behalf  that 
vou  had  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble?  — 
Never. 


Lord  Tliring — continued. 

5616.  Were  you  awai'e  in  your  own  mind  that 
they  thought  you  were  giving  trouble  ? — I  do  not 
undei-stand  in  what  way  ;  what  trouble  ? 

5617.  Was  your  health  very  bad  during  the 
whole  time  you  were  there  ? — My  health  was 
very  good  before  I  went  to  the  London  Hospital. 
I  think  I  was  ill  twice  ;  once  for  three  days,  and 
once  for  a  fortnight. 

5618.  And  that  was  the  only  time  during  your 
stay  that  you  were  ill,  except  the  last  ? — Except 
the  last. 

5619.  Was  it  ever  intimated  to  you  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  matron  of  the  hospital  that  your  ill- 
ness was  a  cause  of  disappointment  at  the 
hospital  ? — No,  not  until  the  last  illness. 

5620.  Were  these  "  deficiencies "  pointed  out 
to  you  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  matron  ? — I  never 
heard  anyone  do  so  except  once,  and  that  was 
just  befoi'e  I  left. 

5621.  That  was  immediately  before  this  last 

illness  ? 
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Lord  Thring — continiied. 

illness  ? — Immediately  before  it ;  that  was  the 
only  time. 

5622.  Did  the  sister  ever  find  fault  Avith  you  ? 
— No,  never. 

5623.  J^ever  during  the  whole  time  ? — Except 
that  once. 

5624.  Did  you  ever  complain  that  you  "  could 
not  do  any  better"? — No. 

5625.  To  anyone  whatever  during  the  time  ? — 
Never. 

5626.  You  are  perfectly  certain  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly certain. 

5627.  She  never  told  you  that  you  "  lacked 
the  capacity  for  the  work  "  ? — Never,  till  just 
before  1  went  away. 

5628.  There  is  an  allegation  that  in  the  ope- 
ration ward  complaints  were  made  of  you,  in 
respect  of  "  carelessness  or  incapacity"  ? — I  had 
charge  of  the  operation  rooms,  three  in  number, 
and  they  were  very  heavy  special  cases  in  two  ; 
they  each  bad  a  special  nurse,  of  course,  but  I 
had  to  Avait  on  them  ;  and  there  Avere  lour  patients 
in  the  other  ward  Avhere  I  Avas,  so  really  I  had 
three  wards. 

5629.  Were  any  complaints  made  of  your 
carelessness  ? — This  is  the  one  complaint  in  this 
ward.  A  surgeon  came  up  one  night,  I  do  not 
known  the  time,  but  late  one  night,  and  said  he 
would  do  a  dressing,  and  told  me  to  get  the  things 
ready.  I  had  to  go  up  to  another  ward  to  fetch 
the  dressing,  and  as  I  Avas  going,  I  met  a  night 
sister  coming  into  the  operation  Avard,  and  she 
saidj  "  I  am  going  to  give  this  hypodermic  in- 


Lord  Thriiif/ — continued, 
jection,"  so  I  Avent  back  Avith  her  to  hold  the 
lamp.  I  had  just  finished,  and  Avas  going  up  to 
fetch  the  dressing,  Avhen  I  met  the  surgeon 
coining  in  to  do  this  dressing,  and  of  course  the 
things  were  not  ready  ;  and  that  was  all. 

5639.  Did  he  complain  ? — No,  he  did  not  say  a 
Avord ;  and  I  asked  the  day  sister  if  he  said  any- 
thing to  her,  and  she  said,  "  Not  anything." 

5631.  Did  the  sister  say  anything  to  you  ? — 
No. 

5632.  You  could  not  tell  if  any  complaint  ever 
AA'as  made  about  carelessness  on  your  jjart  ? — No. 
I  asked  the  niglit  sister  if  she  complained,  and 
she  said  "  No,"  and  1  asked  the  day  sister,  and 
she  said  "  No." 

5633.  And  the  surgeon  said  nothing,  you  tell 
me? — The  suro-eon  said  nothino-. 

5634.  And  those  Avere  all  the  people  Avho  could 
have  complained  ? — Yes. 

5635.  Did  the  tAvo  sisters  referred  to  in  the 
letter  express  any  surprise  at  the  Avant  of  con- 
fidence shown  by  you? — I  only  spoke  to  the  day 
sister  about  it,  aisd  she  thought  I  Avas  very  Avise 
to  do  as  I  had  done. 

5636.  And  you  deny  that  eitlier  of  the  sisters 
Avere  "  hurt  or  surprised  "  at  the  Avant  of  con- 
fidence you  had  shoAvu  in  them  ? — I  deny  it 
altogether. 

5837.  Did  this  lady.  Miss  Liickes,  procure  you 
another  situation? — No,  it  was  through  a  friend. 
Miss  Yatman,  that  I  obtained  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraA\'. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tliursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(G9.) 
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The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  HENRY  TRISTRAM  VALENTINE,  is  re-called ;  and  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

5638.  Upon  the  statement  and  evidence  which 
you  gave  on  the  List  occasion  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question  : 
did  you  prepare  that  statement  and  evidence  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Yatman? — No;  my  cor- 
respondence was  written  before  I  knew  anything 
of  Miss  Yatman's  action. 

5639.  That  is  to  say,  the  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Ind  that  you  read  to  us? — Yes. 

5640.  In  which  the  principal  points  are  these, 
as  stated  in  one  of  your  letters  to  Mr.  Ind  : 
"  First,  that  no  probationer  should  have  her 
apprenticeship  cancelled  until  after  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  they  or  a 
sub-committee  have  carefully  investigated  the 
case.  Second,  that  much  greater  care  needs  to 
be  taken  of  the  nurses  in  sickness.  Third,  that 
the  number  of  probationers,  who  only  stay  for 
three  months,  shoidd  be  reduced,  thus  increasing 
the  full  term  probationers,  and  consequently  the 
efficiency  of  the  stalF.  At  present  both  the 
patients  and  the  nurses  suffer  unnecessarily. 
Fourth,  that  since  you  advertise  to  send 
thoroughly  trained  nurses  to  private  patients, 
you  should  not  send  probationers  who  have  no 
certificate,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
times have  received  barely  12  months'  training. 
I  do  trust  your  committee  will  not  pooh-j^ooh 
my  letter  ;  1  have  thought  much  on  this  subject, 
and  I  say  unhesitatingly,  if  public  attention 
fastens  on  your  system,  unless  there  has  been 
great  alteration  since  I  left,  as  practised  in  my 
time,  the  hospital  and  its  reputation  must  suffer." 
Did  you  write  that  letter  without  communication 
with  Miss  Yalman  ? — I  did. 

5461.  So  that  it  was  not  written  with  a  view 
to  corroborate  any  evidence  that  might  possibly 
be  given  before  this  (^lommittee  ?■ — Not  at  all ;  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(69.) 


Chairman  —  continued. 

5642.  Quite  independently  ?—  Quite  indepen- 
dently. 

5643.  You  stated  in  the  course  of  your  evidence 
the  other  day  that  you  left  the  service  of  the 
London  Hospital  owing  to  a  matter  of  doctrine  ? 
— No  ;  owing  to  having  preferment. 

5643.  But  Lord  Cathcart  asked  you  this  ques- 
tion at  5550  :  "  Did  you  leave  merely  because  of 
your  promotion  to  a  living?  {A.)  Merely. 
(Q.)  There  was  no  sort  of  unpleasantness  in 
regard  to  your  leaving?  {A.)  Before  I  left;  yes." 
Then  in  5553,  "  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
unpleasantness?  {A.)  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
doctrine,  in  which  I  thought,  that  the  jurisdiction 
should  rest  with  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
not  with  the  house  committee."  That  finally 
led  to  your  resignation ;  and  was  that  the  only 
matter  that  induced  you  to  resign? — I  should 
not  have  resigned  hud  I  not  had  preferment 
offered  to  me  which  I  was  disposed  to  take. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5645.  Will  you  kindly  say  whether  this  was 
the  communication  which  you  made  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  fact,  whether  this  was  your  ultimatum 
at  the  time  that  the  committee  said  that  they 
would  not  re-elect  you.  I  want  you  to  say  Yes 
or  No  whether  these  were  your  own  words. 
The  words  imputed  to  you,  as  officially  communi- 
cated, are  these  (tliis  is  in  reply,  I  suppose,  to 
the  committee):  "As  you  have  desired  my 
emphatic  assurance  that  neither  I  nor  the 
assistant  chaplain  have  ever  asked  or  will  ask  for 
confession,  I  have,  I  do,  and  as  long  as  I  am 
minister  here  I  shall,  because  I  must  invite  pri- 
vate confession."  Were  those  your  words? — 
Those  were  my  words. 

s  s  3  5646.  And 
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Chairman. 

5646.  And  thereupon,  after  that,  you  resigned  ? 
— I  resigned  on  account  of  preferment  when  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  had  repudiated  the 
action  of  the  house  committee.  The  house  com- 
mittee, after  that,  by  the  pressure  of  28  incum- 
bents in  the  neighbourhood,  had  an  investigation 
into  mj'  conduct  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Kitto.  I  have  the  result  of  that  investiga- 
tion with  me,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
hand  it  in.  In  consequence  of  that  a  member  of 
the  house  committee  (his  name  I  will  mention,  if 
you  like)  said  that  on  the  strength  of  that  no 
further  action  could  have  been  taken  had  I  chosen 
to  stay  on. 

5647.  Will  you  please  read  the  statement  con- 
taining the  result  of  this  investis^ation  ? — "  To 
the  House  Committee  of  the  London  Hospital  : 
Gentlemen,  In  pursuance  of  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  the  house  committee 
of  September  the  17th,  inviting  us  to  '  make  a 
friendly  inquiry  into  the  whole  practice  of  the 
chaplain  and  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
action  of  the  house  committee,'  we  have  attended 
at  the  hospital,  have  gone  carefully  through  the 
minutes  of  the  committee,  and  have  had  inter- 
views with  the  chaplain,  the  matron,  and  several 
of  the  sisters  and  nurses.  We  find  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
house  committee  on  12th  March,  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed :  '  As  it  is  believed 
outside  the  hospital  that  confession  is  invited  by 
the  chaplain,  and  as  the  London  Hospital  is  a 
public  institution,  we  request  that  the  chaplain 
would  send  us  an  emphatic  assurance  that  neither 
he  nor  the  assistant  chaplain  ask,  or  ever  have 
asked,  or  will  ask,  for  private  confessions.'  We 
thought  it  important  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  this  information  came,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  either  to  discover  what  Avere  the  re- 
ports which  led  to  the  action  of  the  committee  or 
to  test  their  accui-acy.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  In  asking  for  Mr. 
Valentine's  resignation,  and  informing  the  court 
of  their  intention  not  to  nominate  him  for  re- 
election, arose  from  Mr.  Valentine's  answer  to 
the  inquiry  contained  in  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion of  12th  March,  which  answer  the  committee 
afterv/ards  characterised  as  '  not  satisfactory.' 
In  that  letter  the  chaplain  asserts  his  right  to 
^invite'  confession,  and  also  states  that  he  has 
never  '  pressed  '  or  '  urged  '  it.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  a  strictly  accurate 
representation  of  Mr.  Valentine's  practice.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  amongst  the  nursing  staif 
in  the  hospital  an  impression  that  he  wished  the 
nurses  to  come  to  confession  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  has  required  confession, 
or  has  refused  to  administer  the  Holy  Com- 
munion without  it,  or  has  in  any  such  way  exer- 
cised pressure  upon  the  nurses.  There  has  been, 
fco  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  com- 
plaint whatever  from  the  patients  upon  this  subject. 
(Signed)  R.  C.  Bedford.    J.  F.  Kitto.'' 

Lord  Tlirinc/. 

5648.  Then,  how  long  was  it  after  that  that 
you  resigned? — I  resigned,  I  think,  the  same 
day  that  that  came  out,  thinking  that  the  house 
committee  on  that  report  (I  knevr  it  was  in  hand) 


Lord  Thring — continued, 
would  be  so  certain  to  apologise  as  openly  as 
they  had  brought  accusations;  that,  trusting 
them  in  that  way  (as  I  should  not  have  done)  1 
sent  in  my  resignation  ;  and  they  suppressed 
that  report,  and  \t  was  never  brought  to  the  light 
of  day. 

5649.  And  you  had  already  got  the  offer  of 
preferment? — I  had  received  the  offer  of  the 
preferment  some  weeks  before,  and  I  waited  for 
that  report. 

Chairman. 

5650.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  contract  with  the  probationers  at  the 
London  Hospital.  There  Is  some  contract,  is 
there  not,  between  the  hospital  and  the  proba- 
tioners ? — That  is  what  I  complain  of,  that  prac- 
tically there  is  no  contract  on  the  side  of  the 
hospital. 

5651.  What  is  the  contract  on  the  side  of  the 
probationer  ?— She  signs  an  agreement  to  stay  in 
the  service  of  the  hospital  for  two  years. 

5652.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract? — 
I  have. 

5G53.  Perhaps  you  will  just  read  it? — I  have 
a  copy  of  the  Standing  Orders  for  Probationers. 
Section  46,  paragraph  11,  is  the  matter  I  want  to 
comment  upon  :  "  They  will  be  liable  to  be  sus- 
pended from  duty  at  anj^  time  by  the  matron, 
with  the  approval  of  the  house  governor,  in  case 
of  misconduct  or  culpable  negligence.  Such  sus- 
pension, unless  withdrawn,  will  be  reported  to 
the  house  committee,  with  a  view  to  their  decision 
as  to  discharge  or  otherwise." 

5654.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  that  stand- 
ing order  has  been  dispensed  with  ? — I  wish  to 
be  allowed,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  give  you  in 
detail  the  one  case  which,  amongst  others,  I  took 
pains  to  work  up,  because  your  Lordships  have 
already  had  before  you  the  report  of  the  matron 
ui3on  it,  and  it  Is  a  case  which  proves  my  point 
more  than  any  other. 

5655.  What  case  do  you  allude  to  ? — The  case 
of  Probationer  Page.  I  -will  ask  your  Lordships 
to  notice  in  that  report  (which  is  now  in  print), 
that  practically  Miss  Page  was  dismissed  for 
inefficiency  and  ill-health.  Now  1  have  two 
points  in  my  evidence  :  One  is,  that  inefficient 
women  are  put  to  responsible  work  ;  the  other 
is,  that  probationers  are  dismissed  withoitt  proper 
trial.  I  will  therefore  ask  your  Lordships  to 
follow  me  through  the  work  of  Miss  Page  in  the 
hospital  during  12  months.  If  the  matron's  report 
be  true,  that  she  was  ineflicient,  and  that  she 
suffered  too  much  from  her  health,  my  point  is 
proved  that  inefficient  women  are  put  to  respon- 
sible work.  For,  mark  you,  she  was  taken  after 
one  month's  trial,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months 
from  the  time  that  she  entered,  merely  as  an 
apprentice  to  learn  her  business,  she  is  given 
staff  duty.  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to 
two  bits  of  work  which  were  given  to  her  during 
that  first  four  months  of  her  training  in  the 
London  Hospital  She  was  employed  as  a 
special  nurse.  I  should  like  to  explain  what  a 
special  nurse  is.  When  a  case  is  particularly 
dangerous,  one  nurse  is  told  off  to  attend  to  it, 
and  it  alone  ;  it  may  require  care  at  any  moment. 
During  that  first  four  months  she  had  a  case  of 

tracheotomy. 
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tracheotomy,  and  she  had  a  still  more  critical 
case  of  ovariotomy.  Apparently  her  inefficiency 
did  not  show  itself  during  that  first  four  months, 
because  we  find  at  the  end  of  that  four  months 
this  apprentice  is  put  to  what  is  practically  staff 
duty.  I  will  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that, 
because,  though  it  is  a  practical  charge  of  11  beds 
in  Queen  Ward,  the  children's  ward  (the  children, 
of  course,  requiring  as  skilful  nursing,  perhaps 
more  so,  as  the  adults),  and  though  she  may  be 
nominallv  under  a  nurse,  it  is  well  known  that 
a  nurse  in  that  ward  being  given  what  is  known, 
in  technical  terms  in  the  hospital,  as  a  "  side," 
is  independent  of  any  one  but  the  sister,  and 
for  three  months,  which  is  the  usual  period, 
she  was  permitted  to  nur&e  a  "  side  "  in 
Queen  Ward.  She  has  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative  been  seven  months  in  the  hospital 
with  only  two  days  off  from  ill-health.  It  is 
a  very  usual  thing  for  nurses  to  have  Avhat  is 
called  hospital  sore-throat,  when  they  first  enter. 
Whether  it  was  that  or  what  it  was  that  inca- 
pacited  her  for  two  days,  I  cannot  tell.  At  ihe 
end  of  that  seven  months,  when  her  inefficiency 
would  surely  be  showing  itself  very  palpably,  she 
is  sent  on  night  duty  ;  and  instead  of  being  put 
to  cure  this  inefficiency  under  the  management 
of  a  well-trained  nurse,  she  is  Liiven  staff  duty  in 
an  important  Avard  of  the  hospital.  There  she 
remained  for  two  months,  making  nine  months  of 
her  training,  and  she  then  fell  ill.  She  was  away 
for  some  time  and  returned  for  two  weeks,  aswhat 
is  called  Home  Probationer,  which  is  reallv  a 
person  who  helps  the  housekeeper  in  the  home, 
and  ha!5  nothing  or  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nursing.  That  I  imagine  had  been  given  her 
as  she  was  ill.  Now  then,  of  course,  the  matron 
knew  really  how  inefficient  she  vvas.  She  had 
come  very  nearly  to  the  time  when  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  this  probationer  must  have  her 
apprenticeship  cancelled.  She  is  put  to  take  care 
of  the  operation  wards.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  operation  wards  have  the  most  critical  cases 
in  them.  They  are  small  wards  with  one  or  two 
beds,  generally  only  one  bed,  in  each  of  them. 
An  incapable  nurse  is  put  to  have  charge  over 
those  wards.  It  was  there  that  her  time  closed. 
Therefore,  granting  that  this  report  is  perfectly 
true,  you  have  before  you  this  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  matron  of  the  London  Hospital,  who  is 
responsible  lor  the  nursing,  kept  a  nurse  whom 
she  tells  you,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  printed 
report  before  you,  she  had  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  unsuitable  for  further  training.  It  was 
when  she  was  in  these  Avards  that  she  again  fell 
ill,  and  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with 
the  remainder  of  what  passed,  because  that  has 
been  before  you,  I  think,  in  evidence.  She  saw 
the  house  physician,  in  short,  was  not  contented 
with  his  treatment,  and  went  to  an  outside 
physician,  or  rather  a  member  of  the  staff;  she 
went  to  him  as  a  private  patient  with  two  guineas 
in  her  hand,  and  he  said  that  she  Avas  iinfit  for 
work,  and  sent  her  to  bed  at  once,  Avhere  he  kept 
her  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  She  remained 
that  month.  The  matron  sent  up  word  to  her  at 
once  that  she  Avould  leave  the  hospital  as  soon  as 
she  Avas  well  enough.  A^ow,  I  should  like  your 
(69.) 
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Lordships  to  find  from  the  Governor  and  the 
Committee  (of  course,  I  cannot  speak  to  that), 
whether  paragraph  11  of  Section  46  of  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  London  Hospital  Avas 
complied  Avith,  and  under  which  head  this  proba- 
tioner Avas  dismissed,  Avhether  it  was  for  miscon- 
duct or  culpable  negligence.  I  may  say  that 
Avith  regard  to  the  one  case  of  so-called  miscon- 
duct, I  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  day  sister 
in  Avhose  Avard  she  was,  and  the  day  sister  assiu-ed 
me  that  she  had  no  complaint  against  her,  it  was 
a  matter  for  the  night  sister ;  but,  as  it  seemed 
probable  the  day  sister  Avas  meant  by  the  matron 
Avhen  she  said  that  "Those  who  hail  been  most 
kind  to  her  Avere  hurt  and  surprised  at  the  want 
of  confidence  she  had  shown  in  them,"  and,  as 
this  sister  Avas  the  last  one  she  had  worked  under, 
I  thought  her  opinion  Avas  important,  and  as  I 
knew  she  Avould  be  on  the  high  seas  in  a  few 
Aveeks,  I  asked  the  member  of  the  committee  into 
Avhose  hands  I  put  this  to  write  to  her.  He  Avrote, 
and  though  I  did  not  see  her  reply,  he  assured  me 
that  it  Avas  as  I  have  staled,  that  she  had  given 
perfect  satisfaction  in  that  ward.  Whether  he 
has  kept  that  letter  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

5656.  Is  that  a  member  of  the  liouse  commit- 
tee, the  lay  committee  ? — Yes. 

5657.  Who  is  that? — Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie. 
NoAV  if  I  may,  I  Avill  here  just  emphasize  the 
fact,  that  it  is  my  contention  that  except  under 
very  special  circumstances,  pi-obationers  Avho 
are  taken  in  hand  to  be  trained,  and  Avho  are 
to  be  handed  over  to  this  very  important  Avork 
of  nursing  as  thoroughly  trained,  should  not  too 
soon  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  Here  we  have 
a  nurse  who,  though  she  had  had  other  experi- 
ence, Avas  at  the  end  of  four  months,  when  she 
gave  herself  as  an  untrained  person,  put  to  this 
important  Avork  ;  though  the  matron  herself  said 
she  found  her  unsuitable  for  training,  she  Avas, 
during  more  than  half  of  her  first  year's  training, 
doing  staff  work.  Even  granted  that  she  was 
slightly  ineflicient,  I  cannot  see  hoAv  the  house 
governor  and  the  house  committee  can  have 
found  that  there  Avas  any  case  of  sufficient  mis- 
conduct or  culpable  negligence  to  authorise  them 
to  act  as  they  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lhey 
kncAV  nothing  of  her  being  dismissed  until  Sir 
Edmund  Hay  Currie  put  the  question,  hardly 
knowing  that  such  a  person  had  been  in  the  hos- 
pital, or  had  left  it.  But  with  regard  to  that  first 
point,  if  she  was  so  inefficient,  then  my  point  is 
proved,  that  inefficient  w  omen  nurse  in  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  If  it  is  untrue  (/.<?.  the  matron's 
report),  I  need  say  no  more  to  your  Lordship,  be- 
cause the  report  collapses,  and  hera  is  at  least  ouq 
instance  of  an  apprenticeship  cancelledimproperly. 
On  the  point  of  the  one-sidedness  of  probationers' 
apprenticeship  contract,  it  appears  that  a  sister  or 
staff  nurse  may  be  placed  in  great  difficulty  by 
sudden  and  arbitrary  dismissal  (and  to  this  I 
could  testify ),  but  an  apprentice  may  be  profes- 
sionally ruined. 

5658.  And  therefore  you  say  that  the  staff- 
nurses  and  the  probationers'  apprentices  are  ab^ 
solutely  without  any  protection ;  that  is  your 
opinion  ? — They  have  been  Avithout  sufficient  pro- 
tection, certainly. 

s  s  4  5659.  In 
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Earl  Cadogan. 

5659.  In  practice,  you  mean,  but  that  is  not 
according  to  the  standing  orders  ? — No,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  orders  ;  they  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

5660.  You  are  av/are  that  the  matron  said  that 
the  work  in  the  operation  ward  was  the  lightest 
work  in  the  ho&pital  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 
— The  matron  is  a  better  judge  I  think  very 
likely  on  that  point  than  I  am.  I  only  spoke  of 
it  as  the  most  responsible  work.  These  cases 
which  I  have  given,  ovariotomy,  and  so  on,  re- 
quire the  most  careful  and  experienced  nurses. 

5661.  It  may  be  light  work,  but  at  all  events 
it  requires  a  nurse  of  great  experience  ? — It  re- 
quires a  nurse  of  great  experience. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5662.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  have  a  service 
for  the  nurses  specially  in  the  hospital ;  is  there 
any  special  service  for  the  nurses  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  call  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices specially  for  them. 

5663.  No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  in  the  hospi- 
tal with  which  I  am  connected,  they  have  a 
regular  service  in  the  morning  for  the  nurses  ? — 
As  I  told  your  Lordships,  that  was  left  very 
much  to  the  chaplain.  I  had  a  sort  of  family 
prayer  for  the  nurses  every  morning,  but  there 
was  no  rule  on  the  subject. 

5664.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain ; 
and  where  was  that  service  held? — In  the 
chapel. 

Earl  of  Luuderdale. 

5665.  With  regard  to  your  being  nominated 
for  re-election,  does  that  nomination  and  re- 
election take  place  every  year? — Every  year. 

5666.  You  were  re-elected  every  year ;  you 
were  not  engaged,  as  it  were,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years? — They  said  not ;  I  understood 
at  the  time  that  I  was  engaged  ibr  five  years ;  but 
there  was  some  disagreement,  and  the  standing 
orders  have  since  been  altered. 

5667.  Then  if  yovi  had  not  resigned  the  com- 
mittee could  themselves  not  have  re-elected  you  ? 
— The  Governors  would  have  had  to  re-elect 
me. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5668.  In  your  answer  to  No.  5489,  you  state 
this  in  a  letter  which  I  believe  you  addressed  to 
the  general  committee  :  '  I  have  known  a  nurse 
sent  away  to  strangers  as  convalescent,  with  a 
temperature  of  103  degrees,  to  be  seriously  ill, 
and  bring  discredit  on  you."  Now  could  you 
specify  that  case,  because  it  is  rather  material; 
it  is  an  important  charge,  and  of  course  it  is  only 
general  as  it  is  stated  here  ;  will  you  give  the 
name  ? — I  could  give  the  name. 

5669.  We  had  better  have  the  name  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  of  very  little  yhIuc  to  you  ;  the  name 
is  Powell. 

5670.  When  did  the  case  occur  ? — That  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  I  have  made 
no  note  of  it. 

5671.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  :  "  I  have  known 
another  to  be  sent  with  scarlatina,  which 
was  discovered  immediately  by  a  general  practi- 
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tioner."  Could  you  give  us  the  particulai's  of 
that  case  ? — I  could  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
the  name,  but  I  think  it  was  Lawson.  I  did 
not  know  the  nurse's  names  well ;  they  were  all 
"  nurse "  to  me ;  Lawson  I  should  give  the 
name  as. 

5672.  But  if  you  could  not  give  the  name  of 
the  nurse,  you  could  perhaps  give  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  nui'se  was  sent,  and  from 
whom  you  got  the  information  ? — I  got  it  from 
the  nurse  herself;  but  she  is  in  England,  and 
can  be  communicated  with  ;  I  think  her  name  is 
Lawson. 

2273.  Perhaps  you  would  verify  that  to 
make  sure,  and  then  let  the  Chairman  know,  as 
it  is  an  important  charge  ? — I  will. 

Chairman. 

5674.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  ? — Yes 
Some  noble  Lord  asked  me  the  other  day  what 
my  action  was  when  at  the  hospital,  as  though 
I  had  taken  no  action  ;  and  I  said  it  was 
unofficial.  I  find  that  my  first  action  was  taken 
about  January  or  February  1.887.  I  had  then 
been  a  year  in  the  hospital,  and  therefore  began 
to  trust  my  senses  in  the  matter;  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  a  sister  and  afterwards  a  nurse 
who  were  dismissed  in  a  m  mner  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  quite  contrary  to  common  justice.  I 
saw  the  Chairman  on  several  occasions  and  spoke 
very  strongly.  After  that  I  spoke  from  time  to 
time  as  injustices  arose,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
was  prepared  to  give  up  my  appointment  had  the 
case  been  settled  differently.  1  suppose  that  I 
spoke  to  the  Chairman  some  six  or  seven 
times. 

5675.  Who  was  the  Chairman? — Mr.  Oarr 
Gomm.  After  that  I  began  to  speak  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  mentioned 
ibir  Edmund  Hay  Cuvrie's  name,  and  therefore 
I  can  repeat  it  now ;  aiid  it  was  he  who  took  the 
first  action  on  my  representation  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Page  in  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August  1889.  Other  members  I  spoke  to 
also.  1  should  like  now  to  pass  on  to  the  ques- 
tions put  on  the  status  of  house  physicians 
or  surgeons,  and  to  point  out  why  I  com[)lain  of 
the  nurses  being  left  to  iheir  charge.  They 
vary,  of  course,  in  age,  but  they  are  mostly 
newly  qualified  or  quite  young  practitioners.  I 
would  .-ay  emphatically  that  one  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  some  of  them,  but  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  untried.  They  vary  very  much, 
I  think  your  Lordships  will  see  too,  having  had 
some  of  the  nurses  before  you,  and  seen  their 
social  position  and  their  age^  that  it  is  natural 
that  under  many  ci'cumstances  ladies  should  not 
care  to  consult  these  lads,  for  they  are  nothing 
more  than  lads,  many  of  them,  upon  their  cases, 
especially  if  upon  demand  they  cannot  see  their 
seniors,  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  if  they  are 
wrongly  treated  or  insufficiently  treated,  as  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Page.  And  as  it  may  be  found 
by-and-bye  that  nurses  have  been  exceedingly 
well  nursed,  I  wish  to  say  that  for  my  own  part 
I  only  accuse  what  I  call  "first  aid"  and  "  sick 
room  "  attentions.  The  sick  room  is  a  place  set 
apart  in  the  Home,  which  is  supposed  to  be  for 
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people  who  are  very  slightly  ill ;  it  is  there  that 
the  troubles  begin  which  in  one  or  two  cases 
have  ended  at  least  deviously- 

5676.  How  have  you  acquired  this  knowledge 
about  the  sick-room  ;  from  visiting? — It  was  my 
business  to  visit  every  part  of  the  hospital,  and 
I  visited  the  sick-room  from  time  to  time.  It 
may  be  said,  of  course,  that  nurses  are  likely  to 
malinger,  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  still,  granting 
that  they  are  given  to  malingering,  a  niore  practised 
doctor  would  discover  it  more  quickly  than  one 
o(  these  young  men  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
nurses  are  or  have  been  worked  when  they  were 
in  an  untit  state  to  work;  and  you  would  have 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  go  to  the  chapel  on 
i^^unday  and  look  at  the  faces  of  the  nurses,  and 
it  requires  no  practised  medical  skill  to  see  that 
many  of  them  are  being  worked  when  they  are 
unfit  for  it 

5677.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  the  nurses  and  probationers  being  left 
to  the  charge  of  the  house  physicians  and  sur- 
geons ;  do  you  mean  merely  to  consult  them 
when  they  are  ill? — If  a  nurse  complains  of 
being  unwell  she  sees  the  house  physician  that 
evening,  and  if  the  house  physician  thinks  that 
her  case  is  not  serious,  she  merely  sees  the  house 
physician. 

5678.  You  merely  mean  in  regard  to  medical 
advice  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  for  themselves. 
Then  I  should  like  to  say  something  further  on 
a  point  which  was  not  made  at  all  clear.  Ques- 
tion after  question  was  put  to  the  nurses  as  to 
why  they  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  abuses. 
I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  are 
afraid  to  say  anything.  They  are  in  precisely 
the  same  position  that  a  lad  at  school  is  with  re- 
gard to  liis  head  master,  and  they  are  cowed  into 
subiniision.  That  is  so,  certainly,  in  many  in- 
stances ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  I  hope  already, 
or  it  can  be  very  clearly  shown,  that  they  do 
work  when  unfit.  There  Is  just  one  other  point, 
quite  apart  from  controversy,  that  I  should 
like  to  touch  upon.  The  sisters  have 
not  been  mentioned,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  relevant  to  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  Is 
right  for  sisters  to  sleep  month  after  month  in 
a  ward,  with  never  a  night,  nothing  arranged 
at  least  for  a  night,  in  pure  air.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  Lordships  understand  this, 
that  they  sleep  practically  in  the  ward.  They 
have  a  match-boarding  or  a  lath-and-plaster 
arrangement  to  separate  them  for  privacy ;  but 
shut  their  doors  and  open  their  windows  as  they 
win,  I  can  say  emphatically  that  through  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  their  rooms  will  ooze  in 
the  smell  and  often  the  stench  of  ganorrene  or 
cancer  ;  and  I  have  felt  strongly  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep  In  pui'e  air  at  least  once  a 
month.  At  present  they  are  asked,  it  is  true, 
by  the  kindness  of  members  of  the  house  com- 
mittee to  visit  them  ;  but  that  is  simply  of  course 
at  the  will  of  the  members  of  the  hou.se  com- 
mittee ;  and  there  are  many  sisters  who,  at  the 
time  when  they  most  need  rest,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  social  position,  or  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  very  tired,  would  rather  go 
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on  in  that  state  than  go  to  perfect  strangers, 
when  a  day,  a  night  above  all,  amongst  their 
friends  in  pure  air  would  be  a  great  help.  As 
the  mation  has  two  or  three  qualified  trained 
assistants  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  sister  some  one  should  sleep  in  the 
ward,  it  seems  quite  practicable  that  either  she 
or  one  of  her  trained  assistants  might  take  the 
place  for  that  night. 

5679.  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  cases 
of  gangrene  and  cancer  in  the  wards? — I  used 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  cases. 

5680.  Yon  made  inquiry  to  see  what  the  cases 
were  ? — I  visited  the  patients. 

5681.  And  ascertained  from  what  they  were 
suffering  ? — Yes ;  one  r)icks  up  a  little  medical 
knowledge  after  four  years'  residence  In  a  hos- 
pital. I  have  one  case  in  my  mind  at  the  present 
time. 

5682.  You  are  quite  satisfied  such  cases  did 
exist? — I  am  certain;  I  could  give  a  case  of  a 
man  in  the  Mellish  ward,  who  lay  there  for  days 
and  days,  to  the  great  hurt  of  all  the  patients. 
It  was  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  prevent  it ;  but 
for  many  days  the  whole  ward  was  unfit  really  to 
live  in. 

5683.  And  are  these  sisters'  rooms  separated 
just  by  a  partition  from  the  wards  ? — No  ;  they 
are  practically  built  in  the  wards ;  but  the  doors, 
of  course,  are  constantly  opening,  and  every  time 
the  door  is  opened  there  goes  in  a  rush  of  hospital 
stench. 

5684.  You  say  that  perhaps  it  Is  impossible 
io  provide  other  accommodation  for  tliese  very 
serious  cases;  do  you  think  it  is  perhaps  equally 
impossible  to  provide  other  accommodation  for 
sisters  owing  to  the  stress  of  the  hospital? — -I 
think  the  sisters  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  ward 
in  case  of  any  emergency  arising.  There  are 
only  two  night-sisters,  and  once  In  the  month  a 
sister  has  her  night  off,  so  that  the  hospital  is, 
once  a  month,  left  in  charife  of  one  nio  ht  sister. 

5685  But  on  these  off-nights,  where  do  they 
sleep  ? — Those  are  night  sisters  who  have  off- 
nights.  Ihey  iio  away  ;  they  do  not  sleep  in  the 
wards  at  all,  the  night  superintendents ;  and  that 
is  their  way  of  taking  a  holiday,  one  night  otfl 

5686.  And  the  day  sisters  alwajs  sleep  in 
these  places  ?  — Always  sleep  in  these  places. 

5687.  They  get  no  night  off  at  all  ? — No  night 
oH'  is  arranged  for  them. 

Pari  Cadoyan. 

5688.  You  said  that  the  nurses  were  afraid  to 
make  complaints  ;  Is  It  within  your  knowledge 
that  any  nurse  has  suffered  either  In  her  position 
or  in  her  prospects,  from  having  made  any  reason- 
able complaints  as  to  the  management  of  the 
hospital  in  any  way  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  not  a 
case  within  ray  knowledge  of  any  nurse  h-tving 
made  a  complaint. 

5689.  You  think  that  they  are  afraid  that  they 
would  sustain  some  injury  if  they  did  ? — I  am 
convinced  that  they  feel  sure  that  they  would 
get  no  redress,  and  that  worse  things  would 
happen  unto  them. 

5690.  And  you  have  heard  so  from  the  nurses 
themselves? — I  have  heard  so  from  the  nursea 
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themselves.  The  nurses  that  your  Lordships 
have  examined  would  speak  to  that,  if  asked. 

5691.  But  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  never 
known  the  case  oc  a  nurse  making  a  complaint  ? 
— -I  have  known  them  when  brought  up  before 
the  matron  and  scolded,  try  to  defend,  them- 
selves. 

5692.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
nurse  ever  made  a  complaint,  while  you  were  at 
the  hospital,  upon  the  subject  of  these  malprac- 
tices ? — I  cannot  call  one  to  mind  ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  never  knew  one. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5693.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that, 
in  your  opinion,  it  was  more  in  the  first-aid  that 
in  cases  of  illness  of  nurses  the  medical  treatment 
was  not  sufficient ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

5694.  When  they  become  seriously  ill  and  go 
to  the  ward,  or  wherever  the  seriously  ill  nurses 
are,  they  are  well  attended  to  ? — Yes,  when  they 
are  recognised  as  being  seriously  ill  by  these 
young  men. 

5695.  Where  is  the  nurses'  ward  ? — There  is  a 
room  Ciilled  the  sick-room  in  the  nui-ses'  home  to 
which  they  are  sent. 

569G.  But  I  understood  just  now  that  the  sick- 
room is  only  for  first-aid  cases  ? — Yes. 

5697.  After  the  first-aid  is  over,  and  Avhen  the 
illness  is  serious,  where  are  they  sent? — They  are 
generally  sent  to  what  is  called  the  day  room,  a 
small  sitting  room  for  the  nurses,  in  one  of  the 
wards. 

5698.  Not  in  the  Nurses'  Home?— No,  in  the 
ward. 

5699.  And  they  then  become  patients  in  the 
hospital  itself? — They  then  become  patients  in 
the  hospital  itself. 

5700.  And  there  you  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  complain  ? — None  whatever. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5701.  Your  experience  is  so  valuable  that  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  the  j^atients,  as  a  rule, 
in  hospitals  complain,  whilst  still  in  the  hospital, 
of  anything  ? —  Yes. 

5702.  Complaints  are  made  by  the  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

5703.  To  whom  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self; they  complained  to  me. 

5704.  It  has  been  said  that  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  do  not,  as  a  rule,  complain  till  they  go 
outside,  but  that  is  not  your  experience  ? — I  think 
that  they  will  complain  to  the  Chaplain  if  they 
know  him  pretty  well. 

5705.  Then,  would  you  represent  their  com- 
plaints to  the  authorities  if  they  were  well 
founded? — Only  in  the  unoflScial  way  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

5706.  Another  matter  of  some  little  im- 
portance, with  regard  to  these  day  nurses  ;  when 
they  sleep  close  to  the  ward,  are  they  ever  dis- 
turbed at  night  in  a  case  of  great  emergency, 
are  they  called  up  in  consequence  of  that 
emergency  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  one  being 
so,  but  I  should  think  they  might  be  ;  I  am  not 
able  to  state  ;  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  on 
the  subject  of  rousing  patients ;  I  should  like 
to  say  here,  simply  in  corroboration  of  Miss 
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Yatman's  evidence,  that  1  have  found  the 
children's  washing  in  full  swing  at  a  few  minutes 
after  4  a.m.  in  mid-winter.  I  should  like  to  say 
also,  what  probably  Aliss  Yatman  did  not  know 
(I  think  it  was  before  she  entered  the  hospital), 
that  a  patient,  in  a  rather  better  social  position 
than  most  of  our  patients  are  in,  complained  of 
being  called  at  five  in  the  morning.  The 
patients,  generally,  are  of  a  social  position  not 
likely  to  make  them  complain  ;  they  take  all  that 
is  done  for  them,  and  they  think  it  must  be  all 
right.  This  ])erson  did  not,  being  a  lady; 
and  she  complained  of  being  aroused  at  five 
o'clock  ;  and  my  recollection  of  that  incident  is 
that  the  matron  expressed  great  surprise  at  an 
invariable  custom  of  long  standing.  A  night 
sister,  Avhose  name  I  am  prepared  to  give,  had 
told  me  that  she  for  the  whole  time  thai  she  had 
been  night  sister,  had  been  aware  of  it ;  she 
could  not  help  knowing  of  it ;  and  though  she 
did  not  dare  to  call  in  question  the  matron's 
veracity,  she  did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
the  matron  was  not  aware  of  their  being  called 
at  that  time.  The  matron,  however,  made  veiy 
stringent  rules  to  the  effect,  I  believe,  that  they 
should  never  be  called  before  six  o'clock.  But 
the  order  was  as  difficult  to  carry  out  as  to  make 
bricks  without  stravv.  The  women  were  to  finish 
their  work  by  the  same  time,  to  get  through  the 
washing  of  the  patients  and  do  the  work,  and 
they  could  not  do  it.  The  result  was,  as  I  believe 
you  will  find  on  inquiry,  that  patients  in  what 
is  called  a  heavy  ward  (that  is  to  say,  a  ward 
v.'liere  there  are  a  great  many  incapable  people), 
have  been  left  dirty  for  the  day  and  have  not 
been  washed,  when  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
called  at  the  early  houi*,  and  they  took  their  turn 
the  next  day.  They  could  not  get  through  the 
work,  and  the  consequence  is,  I  believe,  that 
things  have  dropped  back  to  the  old  groove,  and 
they  are  called  at  earlier  hours. 

Chairman. 

5707.  Is  this  from  what  you  have  noticed 
yourself,  or  where  do  you  get  that  information 
about  the  washing  ? — I  got  it  at  the  time.  There 
was  a  great  stir  in  the  hospital  about  it. 

5708.  When  was  that?  —  That  I  tried  to 
remember.  I  should,  say  that  it  was  more  than 
two  years  ago  ;  but  more  than  that,  I  could  not 
be  sure  of.  It  might  be  three  years  ago ;  it 
might  be  only  two.  No  doubt  the  matron  and 
sisters  could  tell  you. 

5709.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  mention 
the  name  of  the  lady  patient  who  complained  of 
being  roused  at  five  o'clock  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive.  I  said  I 
could  give  the  name  of  the  sister  who  said  that 
all  the  time  she  had  been  night  sister  she  had 
been  aware  of  the  custom. 

5710.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  hear 
my  opinion  on  male  attendants.  A  good  many 
of  the  noble  Lords  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  male  attendants. 

5711.  It  is  the  result  of  your  own  personal 
observation  that  you  propose  to  state  to  us  ? — 
It  is  my  own  personal  observation  that  the  house 
governor  or  whoever  it  rests  with,  never  sends 

male 
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Chairman-— contixyae.di. 

male  tittendants,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Experienced  sisters  hardly  ever  want  them.  A 
woman  can  manage  a  man  except  in  very  rare 
circumstances  ;  even  in  delirium  tremens  I  have 
seen  a  man  managed  perfectly  by  a  woman;  and 
the  experienced  sister  will  never  have  male 
attendants  if  they  can  help  it ;  because  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  luale  attendants  simply  use 
brute  force ;  they  have  got  to  see  that  the 
patient  does  not  get  out  of  bed,  and  they  do  see 
to  that :  they  put  their  hands  on  him  and  hold 
him  ;  and  naturally  they  are  not  liked.  I  believe 
nobodv  in  tiie  hospital  would  use  male  attendants 
when  it  could  be  helped.  Occasionally  in  delirium 
tremens,  and  so  on  they  must  be  used.  I  have 
one  other  point  to  refer  to.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  sufficiently  explained,  namely,  Avh)^  I  object 
to  paying  probationers.  I  do  not  object  entirely 
to  paying  probationers  per  se,  because  I  think  you 
get  from  amongst  them  some  of  the  very  best 
nurses  in  the  hospital.  At  the  same  time  1  would 
say  that  many  of  these  women  who  only  come  for 
three  months,  come  (or  quite  improper  reasons, 
because  they  are  bored  at  home,  and  such  reasons 
as  that,  and  they  never  make  good  nurses  at  all. 
If  it  is  of  any  interest  to  your  Lordships,  I  could 
give  an  instance  xo  show  Avhat  I  mean,  and  I 
think  it  is  particularly  in  point.  I  had  a 
complaint  from  a  nurse  in  a  ward  because 
she  was  so  terribly  overworked,  and  she 
said  herself,  "  I  have  nothing  but  these 
new  probationers  sent  to  me  one  after  the- 
other;  "  and  she  said,  "  That  girl  I  carefully 
took  and  showed  her  the  one  thing  I  thought  she 
could  do,  where  to  put  the  dirty  linen.  Three 
days  after  she  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I  cannot 


Chairman — continued, 
get  the  dirty  linen  down  the  shoot.'"  (It  was  big 
enough  to  take  a  carriage  and  four).  "  '  Where 
have  you  been  putting  it  ?'  I  asked  her.  I  went 
and  fuund  that  this  probationer  had  been  shoot- 
ing it  down  the  dust  shoot."  That  is  an 
instance  of  the  brilliant  sort  of  women  you  have 
to  do  the  work  of  a  nurse  in  the  London 
Hospital,  and  in  Avhose  hands  ])atients  are  left. 
On  paying  their  13  guineas  they  can  cjme  for 
three  months.  If  they  stay  over  three  months 
they  are  probably  of  the  right  sort,  and  SDme  of 
the  best  nurses  in  the  London  Hospital  have 
been  paying  probationers ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
too  many  of  them,  Avhether  good  or  bad,  only  stay 
ihree  months.  However  good  they  aie,  it  must 
be  clear  to  everyone  that  they  are  not  efficient 
nurses  at  the  end  of  three  months  ;  and  they  pass 
away  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  the  result 
is  that  where  there  should  be  two  efficient  nurses 
there  is  one  efHcient  nurse,  very  often,  herself 
often  only  a  probationer,  and  one  utterly 
inefficient  woman.  The  result  is  that  the 
eiiicient  woman  is  overworked,  and  work  how 
she  will,  the  jiatients  are  under-nursed.  Refer- 
ring to  the  case  of  which  I  speak,  a  policeman 
said,  "  It  is  a  cruel  way  in  which  these  women 
are  worked;  they  are  simply  murdering  that 
nurse  that  works  so  hard  for  us,"  and  she  had  had 
a  relay  of  ihese  brilliant  sj)ecimen  of  probationers; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  in  point.  v\hen  I  t'?ll  you 
that  the  hardworking  Whitecha[)el  women  con- 
stantly offer  to  help  to  get  tlie  nurses  situations, 
because  they  say  they  can  get  them  work  that  is 
much  easier  than  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  ELLEN  MARY  YAT MAN,  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examinel,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

5712.  I  BELIEVE  you  wish  to  supplement  the 
evidence  you  gave  on  the  last  occasion  ? — Yes, 
I  should  like  to  bring  out  some  of  the  points 
more  clearly. 

5713.  In  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  night 
nurse  in  the  children's  ward,  what  are  those 
duties.  You  were,  yourself,  in  the  children's 
wai'd,  were  you  not? — I  was  in  the  children's 
■ward  on  night  duty  for  two  mouths.  I  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  which  thsre 
were  27  cots.  The  other  division  contained,  I 
believe,  the  same  number,  or  one  less.  I  had 
charge  of  one  ward  ;  there  was  a  nurse  in  the 
other  ward,  and  a  probationer  who  assisted  in 
both  wards.  There  were  very  often  very  bad 
cases  in  the  ward,  and  operations  were  often 
done.  One  night  I  had  four  children  who  had 
ansesthetics  given  them,  and  who  had  minor 
operations  performed.  For  a  minor  operation 
ther?  is  a  great  deal  to  prepare  and  to  clear 
away  ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  after  of  the 
children,  or  of  any  patient  who  has  had  an 
antesthetic;  they  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Then  the  preparation  for  the  operation  must 
take  some  time,  and  all  the  things  that  have  to 
be  done  afterwards,  which  can  of  course  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  had  to  do  them, 
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or  know  what  they  are.  Then  all  the  children 
had  to  be  washed,  their  breakfast  given  them, 
and  their  temperatures  laken  by  7  o'clock.  The 
preparation  for  this  work  was  always  begun  at 
2  a.m.  Before  that,  several  surgeons  would  have 
been  round,  and  one  or  more  operations  might 
have  been  performed;  they  frequently  were.  An 
o})eration  would  certainly  last  an  hour  or  rather 
take  an  hour  ;  I  should  not  say  that  the  opera- 
tion lasted  an  hour,  but  the  preparation,  the 
clearing  away  and  the  operation  itself  would 
most  certainly  occupy  a  nurse's  time  for  an  hour. 
Then  in  any  bad  cases  of  burns  (there  were 
frequently  burns  and  scalds  in  the  children's 
ward)  they  must  be  watched,  sometimes  led  too, 
every  two  hours,  given  brandy  and  milk,  perhaps, 
every  two  hours  ;  other  children  would  require 
medicine.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  children 
were  very  I'retful.  In  one  case  that  I  think  I 
spoke  of  last  time,  the  child  had  had  its  eye 
excised  ;  the  child  had  cried  very  much  and  had 
intlamed  the  eye,  of  course,  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  it  quiet  was  to  take  it  in  one's  arms.  This 
I  could  never  do  after  two  a.m„  so  that  the 
child  must  cry. 

5714.  AVhat  other  work  had  the  probationer 
to  do  besides  to  assist  you  and  the  nurie  in  the 
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Chairmnn — continued, 
other  ward? — She  had  to  wash  everything  used 
by  the  children  in  the  ward,  in  the  shape  of 
mugs  or  jugs  ;  i-he  had  to  polish  six  lamps  and 
six  inkstands  ;  she  had  to  keep  up  the  four  fires 
in  the  ward ;  she  had  to  clean  the  bath  with 
turpentine,  to  clean  both  lavatories,  to  comb  the 
hair  of  every  child  in  the  ward  every  morning, 
and  to  see  that  their  nails  were  cut  and  clean  ; 
and  she  always  took  from  7  o'clock  till  9  o'clock 
doing  their  hair  and  nails  ;  so  that  all  the  other 
work  had  to  be  got  through  before. 

5715.  You  said  that  she  had  to  keep  up  the 
four  fires;  where  were  the  coal  boxes;  in  the 
ward  ?— In  the  ward.  She  or  the  nurses  had  to 
keep  the  fires  going,  but  it  is  of  course  an  extra 
duty,  not  nursing. 

5716.  But  with  the  amount  of  assistance,  you 
considered  it  impossible  to  perform  the  work 
efficiently? — Certainly:  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  perform  the  work  efficiently  ;  and  of  course 
it  means  that  you  are  going  the  entire  night ; 
and  that  the  children  are  roused  at  these  un- 
earthly hours. 

5717.  "What  more  assistance  would  be  required 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  tlie  work  efficiently  I — 
I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  never  had  any  extra  assist- 
ance, excef)t  on  one  occasion,  when  a  special 
nurse  was  sent  for  about  two  nights.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  ordinary  rule  is. 

5718.  Do  the  probationers  get  any  holiday 
outside  the  hospital  ? — The  probationers  get  one 
week's  holiday  at  the  end  ol'  every  six  months, 
outside  the  hospital,  and  I  believe  staff  nurses 
have  the  same  holiday. 

Lord  Sayc  and  Sele. 

5719.  1  think  you  said  in  your  previous  evi- 
dence that  male  attendants  were  sent  to  attend 
suicidal  cases? — No;  I  said  a  policeman  was 
always  in  attendance  upon  a  suicidal  case.  'I'hat 
does  not  mean  that  the  policeman  attends  to  it; 
only  that  the  policeman  is  there 

5720.  But  maie  attendants  do  come  in  the 
wards  to  attend  violent  cases? — Sometimes  they 
are  sent  for,  for  violent  oases. 

5721.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  ? — In  some 
cases,  certainly. 

5722.  But  it  must  be  obviously  unnecessary, 
because  at  all  the  lunatic  asylums  in  the  country 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  male  attendant  attend- 
ing a  female  patient':' — No,  not  a  female  patient, 
certainly  ;  I  am  only  sj)eaking  of  a  male  patient. 
No  male  attendant  is  ever  !-ent  into  a  female 
ward.  The  policeman  sits  outside  the  door  of 
the  ward  if  it  is  a  suicidal  case. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy . 

b^ilZ.  What  do  you  mean  by  a"suicidal  case"; 
do  you  mean  a  case  where  a  patient  has  attempted 
suicide  outpide  the  hospital,  or  lias  attempted  it 
inside  the  hospital? — h.  patient  who  has  at- 
tem])ted  suicide  outside  the  hospital. 

Chairman. 

5724.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish 
to  say  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  my  action  in 
this  case  has  been'in  connection  with  no  one  at 
all ;  no  body  of  people.  I  did  not  get  it  up  with 
anybody  in  that  way.    It  was  merely  my  friends 


Chairman — continued. 

who  suggested  it,  but  I  never  had  auy  con- 
nection with  any  movement  that  may  have  been 
made. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

5725.  Do  you  know  why  a  policeman  attends 
in  these  suicidal  cases  r — I  do  not ;  no  doubt 
there  is  a  reason.  1  should  like  to  corroborate 
the  evidence  that  has  been  uiven  to  the  Com- 
mittee about  the  nurses  being  worked  in  an 
unfit  state.  I  think  I  gave  you  a  list  oi  nurses 
that  I  knew  myself,  who  were  worked  when  ill 
in  the  hospitaL  They  worked  with  poisoned 
hands  and  arms,  but  still  they  were  constantly 
kept  on  duty  with  them:  and  it  was  of  course  a. 
very  serious  thing  lor  them  to  be  kept  on  in  this^ 
state  in  the  same  ward  in  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5726.  Had  the  nurse  made  any  statement  as 
to  the  condition  she  was  in? — Yes,  and  her  finger 
was  bound  up;  her  whole  arm  was  tied  up;  the 
one  thnt  1  am  thinking  of  now,  and  required 
constant  poulticing.  This  was  known  both  to 
the  sister  and  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  the 
patient. 

5727.  And  besides  that  they  insisted  on  her 
woiking.'* — She  was  kept  working  in  the  ward. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngwortli. 

5728.  May  I  ask  if,  under  those  circumstances, 
she  made  no  complaint  to  the  authorities  of" 
being  kept  at  her  work  with  poisoned  fingers  or 
a  poisoned  arm  ? — One  of  th^in,  at  the  end  of 
several  weeks,  after  having  felt  very  ill,  went 
into  the  office,  saw  the  matron,  and  was  allowed 
to  go  off  duty.  She  told  me  she  had  said  that 
she  could  not  go  on  any  longer.  She  had  been 
ill  for  three  weeks.  She  had  been  oblig-ed  to 
leave  the  ward  where  she  was,  and  they  had  put 
her  to  nurse  on  a  special  case  because  she  could 
not  use  her  hand. 


5729. 


Earl  of  Kimbcrley. 
When  was  this  ? — Last  vear. 


Earl  of  Arran. 

5730.  Are  there  many  cases  of  the  kind,  do 
you  think? — Many  cases. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Harynguiorth. 

5731.  In  those  cases  are  no  complaints  usually 
made  to  the  authorities  ? — By  "  the  authorities  " 
will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean? 

5732.  Nobody  seems  to  be  particularly  in 
authority  ;  the  matron  or  the  house  committee? 
— W  ith  regard  to  the  house  committee,  I  do  not 
know  whether  one  cuuld  get  at  it,  except  in 
writing.  As  to  the  matron,  I  suppose  she  could 
have  seen  her  possibly  ;  some  of  the  nurses  did ; 
but  in  the  cases  I  am  thinking  of  they  told  the 
sisters.  They  had  no  redress.  In  one  case  the 
nurse  was  working  a  fortnight  after  she  had  seen 
the  visiting  physician.  She  was  very  ill,  and 
yet  he  sent  her  back  to  be  on  duty.  She  had  no 
redress  unless  she  left  the  hospital. 

Chairman. 

5733.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  nurse 
and  the  physician  ? — I  think  I  asked  that  the 
name  of  the  nurse  should  be  considered  privi- 
leged, 
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Chaiiiiian — continued. 

leged,  as  I  believe  she  is  still  in  the  hospital.  If 
you  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  can  give  it. 

5734.  It  is  a  very  serious  case,  and  I  think  we 
must  ask  you  for  the  name  ? — The  name  of  the 
nurse  was  Miss  Stocking,  and  of  the  physician, 
Dr.  Fenwick. 

Lord  Zouclic  of  Haryngworth. 

5735.  Do  we  understand  that  this  is  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  house  surgeon  ? — No,  this  was  the 
visiting  physician. 

Chairman. 

5736.  Then  there  are  some  other  names  on 
this  paper  that  you  have  give  me? — Yes. 

5737.  One  is  thus  described,  "  On  duty  for  a 
week  with  poisoned  hand  and  arm  contracted  in 
nursing  a  pyaemia  case.  Was  kept  on  duty  in  the 
ward  where  it  was  contracted  ;  afterwards  sent 
on  duty  without  change  of  air,"  This  also  is  a 
serious  case  ;  I  think  we  must  have  the  name  in 
that  case,  too? — Miss  Furnace. 

5738.  Do  you  know  if  she  saw  any  physician? 
—  She  must  have  seen  a  ph\ sician,  because  she 
w^as  sent  to  the  sick-room  after  having  been  on 
duty  a  week  with  this  hand,  and  she  was  sent 
back  again  on  duty  after  a  few  days  without 
change  of  air.  She  had  seen  the  house  physi- 
cian or  house  surgeon,  but  I  cannot  tell  j'ou 
which  one  she  saw. 

5739.  Nor  can  you  tell  us  whether  he  advised 
her  to  so  for  chang-e  of  air  ? — If  he  had  done  so 
he  would  have  told  the  sister  who  would  have 
told  the  matron,  and  she  would  have  sent  her 
away. 

5740.  There  is  another  case,  "  Sabel  :  Poisoned 
finger  and  sore  throat,  looked  ill,  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  sick  room.  On  duty  till  Friday,  then 
put  to  bed  in  Currie  day-room  ;  died  on  Tues- 
day "?— Yes 

5741.  "  Scott.  Poisoned  finger,  contracted 
dressing  empysemia  case.  AVas  kept  on  duty 
three  weeks  feeling  very  ill.  Sent  away  for  one 
week"? — Yes,  that  was  the  one  who  applied. 


Earl  Spencer. 

5V42.  Do  you  know  cases  where  the  sister  in 
charge  of  a  ward  has  pressed  a  nurse  to  stay  when 
she  kne^v  that  she  was  ill,  because  she  had  too 
little  assistance,  and  was  underhanded  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  have  l)een  pressed  myself  to  stay  when 
I  was  ill,  on  two  separate  occasions,  by  night 
sisters  They  have  said  :  "  Do  go  on  if  you  can  ; 
I  have  no  one  to  put  in  your  place."  In  one  case 
1  stayed,  and  in  the  other  case  I  had  to  go  off  duty 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Chairman. 

5743.  On  the  first  occasion  you  were  not  well 
enough  to  stay,  but  you  stayed  and  did  the  work? 
—  Some  of  the  work  I  could  not  do ;  1  felt  too  ill 
to  go  on.  I  waited  a  little  and  then  went  on 
again. 

5744.  That  was  merely  because  sucii  very 
little  assistance  could  be  got  ? — It  was  because 
the  night  sister  told  me  she  had  no  one  to  put  in 
my  place. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5745.  Are  there  anv  number  of  nurses  kept  in 
reserve  for  either  day  duty  or  nii^lit  duty  to 
supply  the  places  of  nurses  taken  ill? — There  is 
no  nurse  not  working.  Of  course  they  are  sent 
from  one  ward,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  be  spared,  to  another,  if  there  is 
netd. 

5746.  I3ut  there  are  none  absolutely  in  readi- 
ness as  a  reserve,  and  not  emjjloyed  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5747.  As  to  the  nurses  who  are  waiting  for 
private  employment,  are  they  never  put  in  the 
hospital  if  they  are  wanted? — They  come  into 
the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course  if  they  are 
there. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  ELIZA  MARGERY  HOMERSHAM,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

5748.  You  hold  the  post  of  lecturer  for  the 
National  Health  Society,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

5749.  And  for  the  Forsyth  Technical  College? 
— Yes. 

5750.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  British  Nurses'  Association  ? — 
Yes. 

5751.  Were  you  a  probationer  at  the  London 
Hospital  I — For  three  months  I  was  a  paying 
probationer,  and  for  seven  weeks  I  was  a  house, 
that  is  to  say,  an  ordinary  probationer. 

5752.  That  makes  a  ijeriod  of  five  .mcinths? — 
Yes. 

5753.  Why  was  your  service  in  the  hospital 
so  short  ? — Because  on  applying  for  leave  to  the 
matron  to  attend  my  father  on  his  death-bed,  and 
who  died  three  days  afterAvards,  she  refused  to 
allow  me  to  go,  and  said  tliat  the  only  way  in 
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which  I  could  obtain  an  honourable  release  was 
by  ])aying  a  second  fee  of  13  guineas,  and  so 
leave  on  the  iissumption  tliat  I  had  remained  a 
paying  probationer.  When  I  refused  to  do  so, 
she  stigmatised  my  conduct  as  disgraceful  and 
dishonourable,  and  told  me  that  I  was  never  to 
cross  the  door  of  the  hospital  again. 

5754.  But  had  you  no  chance  of  appealing  at 
all? — I  did  appeal ;  that  is  to  say  I  wrote  the 
letter  which  your  Lordships  have  before  you,  or 
my  brother  did,  rather,  on  my  behalf.  I  have 
copies  here. 

5755.  Perha])s  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
read  the  correspondence? — "4,  Union  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.;  May  2nd,  1885.  To  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Sir, — On  Thursday  my  sister,  a  pi'obationer. 
left  your  hospital  without  j^ermission  to  attend 

T  T  3  our 
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our  father,  who  is  on  his  death-bed.  Your  matron 
declined  to  give  her  leave  to  come  home  to  nurse 
him,  and  told  us  that  the  only  waj'  to  obtain  an 
'  honourable  release '  from  her  eno-a^ement  to 
remain  two  years  was  to  pay  13/.  13. v.,  on  the 
assumption  that  she  had  continued  a  paying  pro- 
bationer, with  the  option    of  resigning.  My 
sister  has,  accordingly,  availed  herself  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  agreement  which  provides  that 
a  probationer  leaving  without  permission  will 
sacrifice  all  claim  to  a  certificate,  and  any  money 
which  may  be  due  to  her,  a  course  which  your 
matron  characterised  as  'disgraceful'  and  'dis- 
honourable.'    As  we  considered  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  payment  of  13  I.  13.s.  a  quarter 
was  the  occupation  of  a  separate  bedroom  in 
Philpot-street,  and  we  were  not  aware  that,  as 
night  nurse,  my  sister  would  have  to  sleep  during 
the  day  in  a  room  occupied  at  night  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  by  sewing  women  ;  my  sister,  to  avoid 
entailing  unnecessary  expense  upon  me,  gave  up 
her  room  in  Philpot-street.    Ilad  the  demand 
been  made  by  a  private  individual,  I  should 
have  considered  it  as  a  cruel  attempt  at  extor- 
tion ;  as  it  is,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  matron 
must  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  wishes  of 
your  committee.    The  matron  said  that,  after 
leaving  the  hospital  under  such  circumstances, 
my  sister  would  not  be  permitted  to  visit  her 
friends  in  the  institution.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  demand  was  made  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  your  instructions,  and  request 
you  to  call  upon  your  matron  for  an  ample 
apology  for   the  use  of  the  expressions  '  dis- 
graceful '  and  '  dishonourable  '  with  regard  to  the 
course  which  my  sister,  at  my  advice,  thought 
fit  to  take.    I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
W.  C.  Homersham,  Junr.     P.S. — I  should  add 
that,  before  electing  to  take  my  sister  away 
without  permission,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
to  the  matron  the  equitable  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  contains  a  clear  implicafion  that,  on 
adequate  grounds,  a  probationer  may  leave  loith 
permission.    And  I  should  also  add  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  counsel  my  sister  to  again 
submit  herself  to  the  authority  of  such  an  official." 
The  reply  from  the  chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital  is  dated  May  6th  188.5  :  •'  Sir,  I  did 
not  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd,  until  i  had 
inquired  into  the   circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  conduct  of  the  matron  appears  to  have  been 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  wishes  of  the  committeo  ;  but  I 
regret  to  find  that  Iq  your  interview  with  lier 
you  did  not  address  li-er  as  she  should  have  been 
addressed,  not  only  as  a  lady,  but  as  oflScial  head 
of  the  department  In   which  your  sister  was 
serving-    I  am,  yours  truly,  F.  C.  Garr-Gomm, 
Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital."  My  brother 
replied  on  the  9th  of  May,  as  follows:  "  To  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Hospital.    G  entlemen, — 
Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed 
correspondence,  which,  if  necessary,  when  com- 
plete 1  shall  publish.    Your  Cluiirman's  letter, 
though  headed  London   Hospital,  May  6th,  is 
written  on  coloured  paper,  and  was  passed  at 
Maidenhead  on  the  7th.    My  dear  father's  death 
was  announced   in   the  '  Times '  on  the  5th 
instant.     Awaiting  your  official  reply,  I  am. 


Chairman — continued. 
Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  C, 
Homershain.  P.S. — I  am  not  a  civil  engineer; 
the  letters,  C.E.,  Avere  used  by  my  father  whose 
last  wishes  were  that  under  no  circum>tances 
should  his  child  return  to  your  hospital  as  a 
nurse."  This  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Carr- 
Gomm  privately  ;  "  May  9th  1885,  Sir,— I  beg 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  reply, 
headed  London  Hospital,  May  6th.  which 
is  not  satLsfactory  to  me.  I  have  forwarded  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  to  the  committee..  I 
am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  C.  Homer- 
sham (not  C.  £.).  F.  C.  Carr-Gomm,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital  "  ;  to  which  the 
Secretary  replied  as  follows  :  "London  Hospital, 
Whitechapel-road,  E.,  22nd  May  1885,  Dear 
Sir,  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  May, 
forwarding  copies  of  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  the  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee, relating  to  your  sister,  who  was  a  pro- 
baiioner  in  the  hospital,  and  who  left  without 
permission  to  attend  her  dying  father,  thereby 
])reaklng  her  engagement,  I  am  directed  to  say 
that  the  house  committee  have  made  very 
careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  they  have  received  from  the  matron  a 
full  explanation  of  what  jjassed.  'i'hey  are  of 
opinion  that  you  misunderstood  the  matron  alto- 
gether, which  Is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  anxious  condition  of  mind  into  which  your 
father's  Illness  had  thrown  you.  Had  it  been 
asked  for,  leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of 
Miss  Homersham  attending  her  father  in  his 
serious  illness,  would  have  been  readily  granted, 
as  Is  frequently  done  in  similar  cases  of  urgency  ; 
but  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  objection  was 
taken  to  the  immediate  cancelment  of  her  encrajre- 
ment,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  you.  After  a 
close  examination  of  the  matter  the  house  com- 
mittee see  nothing  in  the  matron's  conduct  on  the 
occasion  which  does  not  merit  their  sanction  and 
approval.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
A.  H.  Haggard,  Secretary."  My  brother  replied 
to  that  letter  as  follows:  " -1,  Union-road, 
Tufnel-park,  London,  N.,  1st  June  1885. 
To  the  Governors  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  address  you.  On  the  30th 
April,  our  father's  life  being  despaired  of,  my 
sister  applied  to  your  matron  for  permission  to 
come  home  to  nurse  him.  This  2)ermission  was 
refused,  and  the  matron  informed  my  sistm*  that 
the  only  way  by  which  she  could  go  home  to 
nurse  her  father  was  bv  being  honourably  re- 
leased from  her  engagement  to  remain  two  years 
in  the  hospital  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
thirteen  guineas.  My  sister  thereupon,  with 
the  matron's  permission,  came  to  me,  and  I 
returned  with  her,  when  the  matron  told  me 
that  she  could  not  allow  my  sister  to  come  home 
for  an  indefinite  time,  nor  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement. She  repeated  to  me  her  demand 
that  my  sister  should  be  assumed  to  have  con- 
tinued as  a  jjf^ying  probationer,  with  the  option 
of  resigning,  and  on  my  informing  her  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  take  my  sister  away 
without  her  permission,  she  stigmatized  that 
course  as  '  disgraceful '  and  '  dishonorable,'  and 
told  my  sieter  that  she  would  not  be  permitted 
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to  visit  her  friends  in  tlie  institution.  No  one, 
except  tlie  matron  and  my  sister,  was  present  at 
the  first  interview,  and  only  my  sister,  the 
matron,  and  myself  at  the  other.  On  the  2nd 
of  May,  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital  on  the  subject.  On  ihe  3rd  of  May 
our  t'ather  died.  Mr.  Carr-Gomm  replied,  in  a 
letter  whicli  I  received  on  the  day  of  my  father's 
fuDeral,  thivt  he  '  had  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.'  He  made  no  direct  reply 
to  my  charges,  but  stated  that  '  the  conduct  of 
the  matron  appeared  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  bye-laws  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Commiltee.'  In  conclusion,  in 
a  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase,  he  charged 
me  with  not  addressing  the  matron  '  as  she 
should  have  been  addressed,  not  only  as  a  lady, 
but  as  official  head  of  tlie  department  in  which 
your  sister  was  serving.'  The  letter  was  signed 
'  F,  C.  Carr-Gomm,  Chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital.'  I  would  here  observe  that  no  single 
word  was  uttered  during  either  interview  by  my 
sister  or  myself  that  we  would  wish  to  recall. 
On  receipt  of  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  T  for- 
warded to  the  '  Committee  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital '  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  ;  and  with 
regard  to  a  phrase  in  the  covering  letter,  I  do 
desire  to  make  an  explanation.  1  stated  that  I 
should  publish  the  correspondence  when  com- 
plete, if  necer-sary.  What  I  desire  to  explain  is 
that  I  regret  the  sentence  was  not  somewhat  dif- 
ferently  worded.  I  had  no  desire  to  secure  a 
favourable  consideration  under  threat  of  publi- 
cation ;  but  my  experience  of  the  sense  of  im- 
partiality possessed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  was  addressing  was  not  such 
as  to  create  confidence,  and  I  desired  to  point  out 
that  I  appealed  to  the  committee  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  hospital,  but  that  their  decision,  if  un- 
satisfactory, would  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as 
final  by  me.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  I 
received  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  9tli  May. 
The  reply  is  written  by  your  secretary,  and  I 
take  it  to  be  written  at  the  direction  of  your 
house  committee.  In  the  first  place,  it  not  only 
ignores  the  distinct  statement  in  my  original 
letter  tliat  the  matron  relused  my  sister  leave  to 
come  home,  but  asserts  the  contrary.  It  con- 
tains a  suggestion  that  my  mind  was  not  com- 
posed during  the  interview.  At  the  proper  time 
and  place  I  should  be  fully  prepared  to  prove  my 
mental  capacity  before,  at,  and  after  the  discussion. 
According  to  my  i  eading  of  the  agreement,  my 
sister  had  a  legal  right  to  leave  as  she  did  ;  cer- 
tainly no  penalty  of  disgrace  or  dishonour  could 
attach  to  her  action.  As  to  the  matron's  con- 
struction of  this  agreement,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  ])romised  '  uniform  '  is  translated  the 
rnaferials  for  three  cotton  goinns  and  three  caps 
(Miss  Liickes  in  writing  informs  probationers 
that  they  n\u?,i  provide  themselves  with  twelve  fine 
white  linen  aprons.  All  '  making  '  is  at  the  pro- 
bationer's expense  in  time  or  money.  '  A  certain 
amount  of  washing  '  is  found  to  relate  to  o7ie 
cotton  di-ess  a  week,  and  no  other  article  whatso- 
ever. The  demand  for  13  /.  13  5.  appears  to  me 
totally  unwarrantable.  From  your  House  Com- 
mittee's letter  it  is  evident  that  your  matron's  action 
(69.) 
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was  exceptional.    I  liave  carefully  looked  for  a 
cause,  but  the  only  matter  which  occurs  to  our 
memory  is  that  my  sister  complained,  through 
the  night  sister,  about  the  double  occupation  of 
their  dormitorj-.    I  can  find  no  other  reason  for 
exceptional   treatment.      With   regard   to  my 
sister's  complaint,  no  lady  likes  to  think  that  her 
bed  is  occupied  alternately  by  a  stranger  whose 
habits  are  different  to  her  own.    That  my  sister 
had  a  right  to  suppose  that  this  double  occupation 
is  not  officiall}'  sanctioned,  except  by  your  House 
Committee,  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  '  Daily 
News'  account  of  the  late  visit  of  Her  Royal 
Highness    Princess    ChristiaTi  to  the  hospital 
would  appear  to   confirm.     ' .    .    Tlie  party 
adjourned  to  the  Sopliia  and  Gloucester  Wards,, 
and  afterwards  inspected  the  Nursing  Home. 
From  the  hitter  place    a  view  is  obtained  of 
the  new  buildings  now  in  course   of  erection, 
which  will  in  the  near  future   form   a  com- 
])lete  home  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nursing 
staff,  most  of  the  members  of  which  have  up  to 
the  present  been  obliged  to  sleep  outside  the 
walls  of  the  institution.  .    .  '  The  foHowing  few 
facts  as  to  the  hospital,  which  is  greatly  in  need 
of  pecuniary  help,  may  be  interesting.    "  Daily 
Ncios,^^  16th  April  1885.  Nowp  as  1  am  informed, 
the  nursiuiJ-  staff  numbers  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  (say  150),  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  twenty  (say  20)  probationers  in 
Philpot-street,  who  each  pay  13  Z.  13  s.  a  quarter, 
not  one  single  nurse  sleeps,  or  did  sleep  during 
the  whole  time  my  sister  was  in  the  hospital,  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  institution.    Trusting  you 
will  consider  this  letter,  though  it  only  touches 
the  fringe  of  a  great  question,  as  written  in  no 
acrimonious  spirit,  and  as  more  than  a  personal 
matter,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  C.  Homersham."    To  that  letter  the  Secre- 
tary replied,    as    follows :  "  London  Hospital, 
Wliitechapel-road,  E.,  4th  June  1885.    Sir,— I 
am  desired  to  say  that  your  letter  of  the  1st  of 
June  was  laid  before  the  Court  of  Governors  at 
the  meeting  yesterday,  and  that  they  have  care- 
fully considered  in  full  detail  the  circumstances 
under  which  your  sister  left  the  service  of  this 
hospital.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  approve 
the  action  of  tlie  House  Committee  in  the  matter. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Hoggard, 
Secretary."    The  rejily  is :  "  4,  Union-road,  6th 
June  1885.    Dear  Sir, — Your  official  rej^ly  to 
mine  of  the  1st  instant  came  duly  to  hand.  I  am 
also  obliged  by  the  loan  of  the  copy  of  the  bye- 
laws,  which  I  will  return  as  soon  as  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required  is  accomplished  ;  this  I 
anticipate  will  be  about  the  end  of  Julv.  I 
remain.   Sir,   your   obedient  servant,    W.  C. 
Homersham.    The  Secretary,  London  Hospital. 
P.S. —  I  noticed  in  the  "Times"  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  3rd  instant,  tfiat  some  formal 
business  was  transacted  after  the  special  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  INIr.  Carr-Gomm  was  in  the 
chair."  Then  at  the  end  of  this  paper  I  have  had 
printed  a  copy  of  the  agreement  which  I  signed. 

575C.  We  have  got  a  copy  of  that  already  put 
in;  you  paid  a  sum  of  13 /.  13  5.  for  the  first 
three  months  ? — For  tlie  first  three  months. 

5757.  And  then,  on  your  requesting  leave  to 
T  T  4  go 
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go  away,  the  only  method  by  which  you  could 
obtain  the  leave  was,  I  understand,  by  paying 
anothei"  sum  of  13/.  13s.? — The  matron  said 
lhat  the  only  honourable  course  was  to  do  so- 
Sbe  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  my  exit  from  the 
hospital. 

5758.  Your  temporary  absence  from  the  hos- 
pital, d<i  you  mean  ? — No ;  she  refused  to  give 
me  permission  to  go  away  ;  she  did  n;>t  actually 
prevent  me  passing  out  of  the  gates  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  she  asserted  that  I  was  never  to  cross 
th<i  doors  of  the  hospital  again  after  T  had 
fetched  my  clothes. 

5759.  If  you  had  agreed  to  pay  the  extra 
13  Z.  13  .^.,  do  you  suppose  that  you  would  have 
had  to  leave  ? — T  was  told  that  the  only  way  to 
leave  honourably  was  to  pay  the  J  3/.  13  s.  It 
was  not  at  all  likely,  going  to  my  father's  death- 
bed, that  I  should  have  returned  to  the  work 
before  the  second  term  of  three  months  was 
over.  I  had  paid  the  13/.  13  5.  on  the  11th  of 
Deceuibei,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  I  found 
out  that  there  were  practically  no  advantages  in 
being  a  paying  probationer ;  and  therefore  I 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  matron,  was 
approved  by  the  doctor,  and  practically  became  a 
house  probationer  about  the  middle  of  January, 
hecause  I  found  it  was  very  inconvenient  having 
one's  room  in  Philpot-street,  and  the  work  in 
the  hospital  ;  and  I  strongly  objected  to  the  ac- 
commodation for  nurses  in  Philpot-street.  Our 
rooms  were  not  properly  protected.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  roused  by  a  policeman,  the  front 
door  having  been  left  open ;  and  he  wanted  some- 
one to  go  over  the  Louse  with  him.,  I  told  the 
policeman  that  I  thought  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  ask  other  people,  certainly  not  me, 
and  he  went  to  the  next  room,  where,  I  l)elieve, 
one  of  the  nurses  did  agree  to  go  over  the  houte 
with  him.  I  also  objected  strongly  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  better  accommodation  in 
Philpot-street.  There  was  a  bed  in  each  room, 
but  the  supply  of  water  was  inadequate  ;  there 
was  a  copper  of  water  in  the  basement,  from 
which  the  paying  probationers  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  themselves  to  one  can,  sup- 
posing the  fire  of  the  copper  had  been  lighted  by 
the  one  servant,  for  it  was  left  to  her  option. 

5760.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
this:  you  say  in  tlie  paper  before  me  that  when 
you  had  been  only  one  fortnight  in  the  hospital 
you  w^ere  put  in  charge  of  a  tracheotomy  case, 
of  a  very  special  case? — As  special  nurse.  Pre- 
vious to  that  I  had  been  put  on  as  a  special 
nurse  between  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 

5761.  You  had  no  previous  experience  in 
nursing  ? — I  had  the  previous  experience  of  pri- 
vately nursing  among  my  own  friends  and  rela- 
tions, but  no  previous  hospital  experience. 

5762.  You  were  not  absolutely  inexperienced 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — I  was  not  abso- 
lutely inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
medically  ;  but  I  liad  had  no  care  of  a  surgical 
case  of  any  kind. 

5763.  Were  you  entirely  in  charge  of  these 
delirium  and  tracheotomy  cases  ? — I  was  special 
nurse  ;  there  was  a  head  nurse  in  the  ward,  who 
had  general  charge  of  16  or  18  or  20  beds, 

5764.  You  were  an  assistant  ? — I  was  the 
special  nurse,  specially  sent  to  the  ward,  and  I 
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was  supposed  to  have  sole  charge  of  the  special 
case  or  cases  on  which,  as  the  hospital  term  is, 
I  was  sfet  as  special  nurse, 

5765.  What  were  the  hours  of  duty  ? — From 
20  past  9  in  the  morning  till  20  past  9  at  night, 
with  half-an-hour  for  dinner. 

5766.  And  any  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 
— None  whatever ;  the  two  hours  promised  the 
probationers  were  from  20  past  7  in  the  morning 
till  20  past  9 ;  in  the  middle  of  winter  this  was. 

5767.  So  that  from  20  past  9  in  the  morning 
till  20  past  9  in  the  evening  you  were  in  charge 
of  these  cases,  with  only  that  interval  which  you 
have  mentioned? — Half-an-hour  for  dinner. 

5768.  And  tea,  what  about  that? — You  took 
your  tea  sitting  by  your  patient. 

5769.  Possibly  delirious? — Christmas-day  I 
spent  in  the  hospital  ;  I  was  special  nurse  on 
these  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 

5770.  Then  there  were  other  cases,  five  cases 
in  your  ward  ? — No,  that  was  afterwards,  when 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  operation  ward. 

5771.  How  much  experience  had  you  had 
then  in  the  hospital  ? — I  had  had  three  months' 
experience. 

5772.  What  were  those  cases  in  your  ward? — 
Amputation  of  the  breast ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh  ;  amputation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
There  was  a  case  of  excision  of  the  kidney  ;  an 
operation  for  a  new  nose  (a  case  of  lupus)  ;  and 
a  case  of  intestinal  cancer,  that  came  under 
my  charge  during  the  six  and  a-half  weeks  that 
I  was  in  charge  there. 

5773.  Had  you  any  assistance  there  ? — I  had 
a  special  nurse  for,  I  think,  about  a  Ibrtnight,  on 
a  case  of  excision  of  the  kidney  ;  and  I  had  a 
special  nurse  for  a  few  hours  in  the  case  of 
intestinal  cancer.  The  patient  died  almost 
immediately  after  the  operation  ;  she  died  at 
midnight,  the  operation  having  been  at  two  iu 
the  afternoon. 

5774.  You  were  brought  in  as  a  special  nurse 
with  a  fortnight's  experience  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

5775.  Had  these  other  special  nurses  greater 
experience  in  the  hospital?  —  I  do  not  think  so; 
I  could  not  be  sui-e. 

5776.  Do  you  consider  that  that  work  is  too 
heavy,  and  of  too  responsible  a  nature,  for  any- 
one with  only  that  amount  of  experience  ? — I 
know  I  felt  the  responsibility  very  keenly. 

5777.  Did  you  suffer  seriously  from  it  in 
health  ? — I  had  very  good  health  in  the  hospital, 
and  I  was  keenly  interested  in  my  work.  I  had 
good  health  while  I  was  there. 

5778.  Do  you  corroborate  what  the  witnesses 
have  said  as  to  the  food  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  trusted 
myself  to  the  hospital  food  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  I  took  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air  I  attribute  the  fact  that  I  kept 
my  health  during  the  time  I  was  there.  I  was 
only  there  five  months. 

5779.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  your  food? 
— I  had  two  hours  off  daily,  and  my  friends 
visited  me  several  times  a  week,  and  invariably 
supplied  me  with  food  ;  and  when  I  went  out  for 
my  two  hours'  walk  I  always  got  a  good  meal 
outside  the  hospital. 

5780.  Have  you  any  experience  of  nurses 
working  when  ill  ? — On   one   occasion  I  was 

sleeping 
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sleeping  in  the  bed  next  to  a  nurse  who  asked 
me  to  take  an  excuse  down,  and  say  she  did  not 
feel  well  enough  to  go  on  duty.  I  was  told  to 
take  back  the  message  that  the  matron  said 
everybody  was  to  go  on  duty  that  night;  this 
nurse  went  on  duty,  and  I  subsequently  heard 
from  the  night  sister  that  on  the  visit  of  the 
house  physician  to  the  ward  she  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  and  that 
he  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  moved  to  tlie  fever 
hospital,  saying  that  the  case  had  gone  too  far ; 
and  she  was  nursed  in  the  nurses'  sitting  room 
in  Rachel  Ward.  She  had  not  recovered  by  the 
time  I  left  the  hospital. 

5781.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  that  nurse  ? 
— Nurse  Lambert. 

5782.  And  when  was  this? — About  March 
1885. 

5783.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  physician  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  physician  ;  I 
was  on  the  surgical  t-ide, 

5784.  Were  you  ever  on  night  duty  ? — -Yes,  I 
was  on  night  duty  in  the  operation  ward  ;  it  was 
on  night  duty  that  I  was  in  cliarge  of  the  opera- 
tion ward: 

5785.  Were  you  a  paying  probationer  then  ? — 
No.  I  was  not;  it  was  during  the  seven  weeks 
when  I  was  a  house  probationer. 

5786.  Were  you  ever  on  night  duty  as  paying 
probationer  ? — No  ;  paying  probationers  did  not 
go  on  night  duty  at  that  time  unless  they 
specially  asked, 

5787.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  that 
rule  was  adhered  to? — Yes. 

5788.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  objection 
being  made  to  overcrowding  in  the  v/ards? — 
I  know  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  a  great 
objection  to  his  ward  being  overcrowded,  and 
when  extra  beds  were  put  in  it,  they  were 
wheeled  out  about  half  an  hour  before  he  arrived, 
and  wheeled  back  again  within  half  an  hour  of 
his  departure. 

5789.  That  you  know? — ^That  I  assisted  to  do 
myself. 

5790.  Was  the  patient  in  the  bed  at  the  time 
that  it  was  so  wheeled  out? — The  patient  was 
in  the  bed,  and  it  was  wheeled  through  the 
archway  from  Holland  Ward  to  the  Fitzgerald 
Ward  ;  two  or  three  beds. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5791.  By  whose  orders  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I 
received  my  orders  from  the  sister  or  from  the 
staff  nurse. 

5792.  You  do  not  know  who  gave  the  oi'ders 
to  the  sister  ?~No. 

Chairman. 

5793.  W^here  did  you  wheel  them  to? — Into 
the  next  ward. 

5794.  Was  there  no  other  reason  for  wheeling 
them  out,  for  a  change,  for  instance  ? — What  was 
said,  was,  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  would  have 
ordered  them  out  if  he  had  seen  beds  belonging 
to  other  physicians  in  his  ward,  because  he, 
himself,  would  not  take  more  than  the  number 
of  patients  that  the  beds  would  accommodate  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  could  tell  from  what  I  heard  at 
the  time,  I  believe  that  he  felt  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  overcrowding. 

(69.) 
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5795.  Then  were  they  brought  l>ack  again 
after  he  left  ? — Yes,  about  half  an  hour  after  his 
departure. 

5796.  Was  this  circumstance  that  you  allege, 
one  that  happened  often  during  the  visits  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark? — Sir  Andrew  Clark  came  twice 
a  week  to  visit  in  Holland  Ward,  and  I  was  in 
the  ward  aijout  six  weeks,  and  this  occurred  three 
or  four  times.  You  see  of  course  he  paid  his 
visit  twice  weekly.  I  was  only  the  probationer 
in  the  adjoining  ward,  Fitzgerald  Ward,  for  six 
weeks  during  that  time. 

5797.  When  these  patients  were  wheeled  out 
into  the  next  ward  who  looked  after  them  ? — 
The  nurse  in  that  ward. 

5798.  Then  did  not  Sir  Andrew  Clark  see 
these  pjatients  at  all  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  the  wards 
were  like  this  {dcscribim/  their  position);  Sir 
Andrew  came  in  at  this  ward  (pointing),  and 
came  straight  through  to  his  ward  there  (point- 
ing) ;  he  did  not  go  into  that  ward. 

5799.  Who  did  look  after  these  patients; 
whom  were  they  under  ? — They  were  under  one 
of  the  physicians  who  had  beds  in  the  ward. 

5800.  A  senior  physician  ? — One  of  the  visit- 
ing physicians.  There  were  four  physicians  I 
think  in  that  particular  ward  that  I  am  alluding 
to,  and  the  extra  beds  were  put  round  where 
there  seemed  to  be  mo.'^t  accommodation  ;  only 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  objected  to  extra  beds  in  his 
ward,  and  consequently  when  they  were  put  up 
in  his  ward,  they  were  moved  out  during  his 
visit,  I  suppose  in  order  that  he  should  not  see 
them  or  object  to  them. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5801.  Did  the  physicians  of  the  other  ward 
make  any  remark  at  these  patients  being  wheeled 
into  that  Avard  ?  —  They  did  not  visit  during 
the  days  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  visited.  One 
physician  came  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
another  on  Monday  and  Thursday  ;  T  forget 
now  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  days  were^  but 
we  will  suppose  Monday  and  Thursday  ;  then 
they  would  be  moved  out  into  the  ward  of  the 
physician  who  visited  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5802.  Did  they  always  take  care  that  they 
did  not  move  patients  who  were  seen  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  ? — They  did  not  move  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  patients. 

5803.  There  were  other  physicians  who  visited 
the  ward? — There  were  four  others.  I  he  using 
of  the  word  "  ward "  in  different  senses  causes 
confusion  sometimes.  We  speak  of  wards  and 
of  blocks  of  wards ;  I  am  speaking  now  of 
Harrison  Ward ;  Harrison  AYard  consists  of  a 
ward  known  as  Harrison  Ward,  and  three  others, 
which  are  really  the  Harrison  block,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  had  one  ward,  the  Holland  Ward 
in  the  Harrison  block.  Dr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Gilbart 
Smith,  and  other  doctors  had  beds  in  the  other 
wards  of  that  block. 

Chairman. 

5804.  Have  you  ever  had  to  make  complaints 
of  the  food  or  of  fhe  treatment  you  received  in 
the  hospital  ? — I  complained  on  one  occasion  to 
the  matron  of  insulting  language  from  a  hou;e 

U  u  surgeon. 
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surgeon,  who  was  not  sobei* ;  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  training  in  self-control ;  that  I  must  listen 
respectluUy  to  anything  that  the  statF  chose  to 
say  to  me. 

5805.  What  occurred  after  that ;  what  was 
the  result  of  your  complaint  ? — I  asked  the 
matron  to  report  the  matter  to  the  house  com- 
mittee, and  she  said  that  she  could  not  do  so, 
and  that  it  was  trainins;  in  self-control  for  me. 

5806.  After  that  did  you  ever  make  another 
complaint? — I  complained,  not  to  the  matron 
directly,  but  to  the  night  sister  with  regard  to  the 
double  occupation  of  our  dormitory.  Nine  night 
nurses  slept  in  the  room,  which  is,  I  believe, 
now  the  sick  room  you  hear  spoken  of  as  the 
nurses' home,  and  there  was  a  tenth  bed  unoccu- 
pied in  this  room  (I  should  say  that  the  beds 
were  two  feet  six  inches  wide),  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  during  the  night  (of  course  we  night 
nurses  were  in  bed  from  one  o'clock  till  nine  at 
night)  one  of  the  two  sewing  women  occupied 
the  one  vacant  bed  ;  but  from  personal  observa- 
tion, I  had  very  little  doubt  that  while  one  slept 
in  the  vacant  bed,  the  other  occupied  one  of  the 
beds  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nurses. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5807.  But  you  do  not  know  that,  as  I  under- 
stand you  ? — I  think  when  nurses  who  do  not 
use  pomade  or  hair  oil,  find  their  pillow  smelling 
very  much  of  it,  they  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  pillow  has  been  slept  on  by  some  one 
else. 

Chairman. 

5808.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  result  of 
that  complaint? — I  asked  the  night  sister  if  I  had 
not  better  speak  to  the  matron  myself,  and  she 
strongly  advised  nie  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
day  that  I  applied  to  the  matron  for  permission 
to  go  home  and  nurse  my  father. 

5809.  You  mentioned  a  case  just  now  in  which 
you  made  a  complaint  of  some  abusive  language 
used  to  vou  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
establishment,  whom  you  considered  not  to  bo 
sober  ? — Yes. 

5810.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  hospital 
when  this  occurred? — Rather  less  than  four 
months. 

5811.  Was  this  at  night  or  in  the  day  time  ? — 
At  night. 

5812.  Very  late  ? — It  was  about  midnight. 

5813.  You  were  a  night  nurse  then? — I  was 
night  nurse  in  the  operation  ward. 

5814.  Who  was  the  doctor? — Shall  I  give  his 
name  ? 

5815.  If  you  please  ?— Buksh. 

5816.  And  after  reporting  it  to  the  matron, 
what  you  have  just  stated  is  all  the  redress  you 
got  ? — Yes. 

5817.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  that 
case  was  reported  to  higher  quarters  or  not  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5818.  May  I  ask  generally,  with  reference  to 
your  evidence,  to  what  date  does  it  apply? — 
From  nth  December  1884  to  April  1885. 

5819.  And  none  of  the  evidence  that  you  have 
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given  us  applies  to  any  period  since  1885  ? — 
None. 

5820.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  those 
complaints  that  were  made  by  you  have  been 
repeated  since  you  left  ? — I  was  forbidden  by 
the  matron  to  cross  the  doors  of  the  institution 
after  I  left,  and  I  have  never  done  so ;  and  what 
communication  I  have  had  with  my  friends  has 
been  merely  informal ;  nothing  that  I  could 
bring  forward. 

5821.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  hearsay  evidence  ; 
but  you  cannot  tell  us  anything  of  your  own 
knowledge  since  1885? — I  cannot. 

5822.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  the 
subject  of  this  correspondence  which  you  have 
read  to  vis.  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  gather  what 
the  exact  circumstances  were  of  which  complaint 
is  made.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  is 
at  the  end  of  this  correspondence  ;  a  "  copy  of 
the  agreement  signed  by  each  probationer."  The 
last  paragraph  of  that  agreement  which  the  pro- 
bationer signs  says  this  :  "  In  the  event  of  my 
leaving  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities" 
(I  omit  the  next  clause  of  the  sentence)  "  within 
two  years  from  this  date  I  am  to  lose  my  claim 
to  a  certificate  of  training,  and  forfeit  any  pay- 
ment that  may  be  due  to  me  at  the  time."  You 
told  us  that  the  matron  informed  you,  on  your 
asking  leave  to  go,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
you  could  honourably  leave  would  be  by  a  further 
payment  of  13  guineas,  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  sum  of  13  guineas  ? — 
The  13  guineas  is  paid  by  the  paying  proba- 
tioner for  three  months'  training,  and  it  is  paid 
in  advance. 

5823.  Were  you  a  paying  probationer  then? 
— I  was  not  a  paying  probationer  at  the  time 
when  I  asked  permission  to  leave ;  but  I  had 
been  a  paying  probationer  for  the  first  three 
months  that  I  was  in  the  hospitaL 

5824.  And  for  these  thi-ee  months  you  paid  13 
guineas  ? — I  had  paid  13  guineas  on  the  11th  of 
December. 

5825.  What  was  the  date  of  your  request  to 
leave  ?— The  30th  of  April. 

5826.  That  is  to  say,  some  weeks  after  you 
had  ceased  being  a  paying  probationer  ? — Yes, 
seven  or  eight  weeks. 

5827.  When  you  asked  to  leave,  the  matron 
told  you,  "  The  only  way  you  can  do  it  honour- 
ably is  by  paying  13  guineas."  Will  you  explain 
why  she  made  that  demand? — She  said  that  I 
must  pay  the  13  guineas.  The  13  guineas  is 
usually  paid  in  advance ;  but  why  she  should 
have  made  the  demand  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  She  did  make  the  demand,  how- 
ever ;  and  feeling  that  it  was  better  to  have  a 
third  person  at  the  interview,  when  she  made  the 
demand  I  asked  permission  to  go  and  fetch  my 
brother. 

5828.  The  question  I  ask  is  this:  You  had 
paid  the  13  guineas  in  advance  already  ? — For 
the  thi*ee  months  ending  the  11th  of  March. 
Then  I  became  a  paid  probationer,  and  I  was  to 
receive  a  salary  of  12  I.  a  year;  and  the  matron 
said  that  the  only  way  in  whicn  I  could  go  home 
at  all  was  by  paying  another  13  guineas  ;  the  13 
guineas  which  would  have  been  due,  in  fact,  on 
the  11th  of  March  had  I  elected  to  remain  as 
a  paying  probationer  for  another  three  months. 

5829.  And 
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5829.  And  then  did  you  forfeit  any  payment 
tliat  was  due  to  you  at  the  time? — There  was  a 
salary  of  about  30  s.  or  so  due  to  me,  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  12  Z.  a  year.  I  had  served  seven 
weeks,  so  that  there  was  seven  weeks'  salary 
due  to  me. 

5830.  What  would  have  occurred  if  you  had 
agreed  to  the  demand  offered  by  the  matron,  and 
behaved  in  what  she  considered  an  honourable 
manner;  can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  your 
financial  position  would  have  been  ? — I  should 
have  paid  a  forfeit  of  13  guineas;  I  paid  13 
suineas  on  the  11th  of  December  for  three 
months'  trainmg ;  it  Avas  paid  in  advance :  as  to 
why  the  demand  for  the  second  13  guineas  was 
made  I  know  no  more  than  that  it  was  made. 

5831.  I  mean  supposing  you  had  agreed  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  matron,  what  would  have  been 
the  exact  financial  position  then  ;  you  would 
have  paid  13  guineas? — I  should  have  paid  in 
all  26  guineas  for  less  than  five  months,  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  should  not  have 
reaped  the  advantages  sup])osed  to  be  gained  by 
those  who  paid  the  13  guineas,  that  is  to  say,  I 
should  not  have  had  a  bedroom  to  myself. 

5832.  My  object  in  asking  you  these  questions 
is  quite  apart  from  what  the  matron  is  rejiorted 
to  have  said  to  you  about  honourable  conduct; 
I  want  to  know  what  the  exact  financial  position 
would  have  been  if  you  had  gone  away  on  leave 
and  returned? — But  I  should  not  have  returned  ; 
because  it  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  any  one  going  away  to  her  father's  death- 
bed would  have  returned  under  a  month  ;  and 
by  that  time  the  three  months  for  Avhich  the 
second  13  guineas  was  demanded  would  have 
elapsed  ;  they  would  have  elapsed  upon  the  11th 
of  June. 

5833.  You  said  that  you  asked  to  have  a  wit- 
ness at  the  interview  ? — No  ;  I  asked  the  matron 
to  allow  me  to  go  and  consult  my  brother,  and 
to  bring  him  back  with  me,  and  she  readily 
agreed  that  I  should  do  so.  I  left  the  hospital 
and  went  up  to  Chancery-lane  and  fetched  my 
brother  back ;  and  he  and  the  matron  had  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  during  the  second 
interview  She  repeated  to  him  her  demand  for 
the  13  guineas,  and  he  asked  to  see  a  copy  of 
the  agreement;  and  he  asked  again  and  again,  first, 
that  1  should  have  a  fortnight,  and  then  that  I 
should  have  a  week.  I  would  say  that  I  pointed 
out  to  the  matron  that  a  week's  holiday  would  have 
been  due  to  me  in  another  month,  and  I  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  allow  me  to 
have  that,  if  nothing  else  (at  my  first  interview 
that  was),  and  she  said  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible ;  and  at  the  second  interview  my  brother 
asked  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  for  a  week,  and 
she  distinctly  refused  both. 

5834.  Then  the  demand  for  13  guineas  was 
a  demand  made  as  if  you  had  continued  to  be  a 
paying  probationer? — The  demand  for  13  guineas 
meant  that  I  should  leave  the  hospital,  on  the 
assumption  that  I  had  always  been  a  paying  pro- 
bationer. How  the  matron  arrived  at  that 
assumption  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  inform  your 
Lordship. 

5835.  But  she  apparently  Avished  you  to  justify 
the  assumption,  by  placing  yourself  in  that  posi- 
tion?— She  apparently  did,  but  I  declined  to  do  so. 
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5836.  Did  you  understand  from  the  matron 
that  she  considered  that  the  position  of  a  ])aying 
Ijrobationer  and  that  of  a  paid  probationer 
differed,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  paying  proba- 
tioner might  have  leave,  but  that  a  paid  pro- 
bationer could  not  have  leave  ? — Yes. 

5837.  And  I  suppose  she  meant  you  to  com- 
mence being  a  paying  probationer  again  from 
the  date  when  she  agreed  that  you  might  go? — 
She  said  that  I  could  only  go  on  the  assumption 
that  I.  had  remained  a  paying  probationer  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  the  hospital,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  she  wished  the  payment  to  be, 
as  it  were,  antedated. 

Earl  Cadojan. 

5838.  And  it  also  wouhl  have  taken  away 
from  you  the  status  of  a  paid  probationer,  which 
I  understand  to  be  more  advanced  than  that  of  a 
paying  probationer  ? — I  could  not  say  that, 
because  some  ladies  prefer  to  go  on  paying  for 
the  whole  two  years. 

5839.  But  you  cannot  receive  any  payment 
till  you  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  ? 
— One  month's. 

5840.  Therefore  it  would  appear  at  all  events 
to  the  outside  public  that  one  who  was  able  to 
earn  knew  more  than  one  who  paid  for  learning  ? 
— It  might  ap])ear  so  to  the  outside  public;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  many  people  that  I  have 
known  have  paid  for  the  whole  two  years,  Avhile 
they  have  been  rendering,  of  course,  valuable 
service  to  the  hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

5841.  Taking  your  position  as  a  paid  pro- 
bationer, 1  suppose  you  had  a  right  to  terminate 
your  agreement  with  the  hospital  as  a  paid  pro- 
bationer ? — I  and  my  brother  took  it  so ;  that  in 
the  event  of  my  leaving  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  committee,  all  I  did  was  to  lose  my  cer- 
tificate and  to  forfeit  any  payment  that  might  be 
due  to  me. 

5842.  Was  there  no  provision  whatever  as  to 
the  notice  to  be  given,  supposing  you  wished 
to  terminate  your  engagement  ? — No  provision 
whatever.  These  {producing  some  rules)  are  the 
rules  forwarded  to  me  at  the  time. 

5843.  Then  I  understand  that  when  you 
agreed  to  be  a  paid  probationer,  you  agreed  for 
two  years,  according  to  the  rule  ? — When  I 
entered  as  a  paying  probationer  the  matron  per- 
fectly understood  that  I  might  apply  to  be  a 
house  probationer  ;  a  paying  probationer  merely 
enters  for  three  months. 

5844.  When  you  entered  as  a  paid  probationer 
did  you  engage  yourself  for  a  definite  period  of 
two  years? — I  did,  ante-dating  from  the  time 
when  I  first  entered. 

5845.  But  I  understand  there  was  no  power 
on  the  part  of  the  probationer  to  terminate  the 
agreement  during  the  two  years  ? — I  read  care- 
fully the  agreement  before  I  signed  it,  and  I 
maintained  that  I  had  a  right  to  terminate  the 
engagement,  if  necessary,  Avithout  any  stigma  of 
dishonour. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5846.  This  "  copy  of  agreement  signed  by  each 
probationer,"  Avhich  is  printed  Avith  your  corres- 
pondence, refers  to  paid  probationers? — Tes,  the 
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paying  probationers  sign  no  agreement  what- 
ever. 

.'i847.  And  I  understand  that  the  matron  con- 
strued the  agreement  as  not  giving  you  any  right 
to  terminate  the  engagement  during  those  two 
years  ? — That  is  what  she  said. 

5848.  And  then  she  proposed  to  you  to  evade 
the  agreement  by  making  pretences  that  you  had 
been  a  paying  probationer  when  you  had  not  in 
fact  been  a  paying  probationer,  and  that  upon 
payment  of  13  guineas,  as  a  kind  of  fine,  you 
should  receive  back  an  honourable  discharge  ? — 
Yes,  exactly. 

Lord  Lamington. 

5849.  You  said  that  you  always  had  your  own 
food  ;  did  you  bring  your  food  in  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  provided  myself  with  everything  that  I 
could  ;  with  my  own  meat,  butter,  sugar,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit. 

5850.  You  could  not  cook  it  in  the  hospital,  of 
course  ? — 1  generally  got  one  good  meal  at  a 
restaurant  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  brought 
in  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  tinned  food, 
and  so  on,  for  nights. 

5851.  And  then  as  to  your  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  beds  being  changed  when  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  visited  his  ward,  and  being  placed 
in  another  ward,  we  re  they  placed  in  that  ward 
simply  because  the  hospital  was  over-crowded? 
—Yes. 

5852.  Then  that  other  ward  was  still  more 
overcrowded  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  it  lasted 
only  two  hours. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

5853.  You  told  us  as  to  your  leave,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  you 
would  return  in  less  than  a  month  Do  not  you 
tliink  that  the  matron  might  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  that  was  rather  along  leave,  consider- 
ing that  nurses  were  rather  wanted  in  the  hos- 
pital ?  —  Had  I  been  a  paid  nurse  I  should 
certainly  have  returned  in  less  time;  but  if  I  had 
to  be  a  paying  probationer,  and  I  was  at  liberty 
to  stop  at  home  as  long  as  I  pleased,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  have  left  my  widowed  mother 
under  a  month. 

5854.  But  1  understand  that  you  went  to  the 
matron  to  make  your  request  for  leave  in  the 
position  of  a  paid  piobationer,  not  in  that  of  a 
paying  la-obationer? — But  I  asked  for  one  week's 
holiday  then. 

5855.  If  you  told  the  matron  that  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  you  would  not  come  back  in 
less  than  a  month,  it  would  have  seemed  rather 
absurd  to  ask  for  a  weeks'  holiday  ? — No,  I  did 
not  tell  the  matron  that ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that 
when  she  told  me  that  I  could  only  go  by  be- 
coming a  paying  probationer  again,  the  result 
was  that  there  would  be  very  little  time  remain- 
ing out  of  the  three  months,  supposing  I  was  at 
home  for  a  month.  1  never  told  the  matron  that 
I  should  not  come  back  for  a  month.  Had  the 
matron  given  rne  a  weeks'  leave,  and  had  my 
father  not  died,  I  should  have  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

5856.  You  say  you  had  two  hours  off  every 
day,  but  you  say  the  full  day  was  from  9.20  to 
9  20? — It  was  from  9.20  to  9.20,  without  the  two 
hours  for  special  nurses,  and  from  7.20  to  9.20 
or  ordinary  nurses,  with  the  two  hours. 


Earl  Cathcart. 

5857.  The  beds  of  those  patients  who  were 
wheeled  into  another  ward,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described,  would  be  put  in  the 
fairway,  would  they  not,  in  the  passage,  because 
you  could  not  put  the  beds  up  against  the  wall  ? 
— I  think  two  beds  were  wheeled  closer  together, 
and  one  was  put  between  them  and  the  next 
bed. 

5858.  But  some  of  the  beds  were  left  in  the 
passage,  were  left  in  the  fairway,  I  suppose  ? — 
There  was  one  put  at  the  end  of  the  ward. 

5859.  You  have  spoken  of  your  brother,  is  he 
a  professional  gentleman  ? — He  is  in  the  Civil 
Service,  at  Somerset  House ;  he  is  present  here 
to-day  if  you  like  to  see  him. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5860.  In  moving  these  beds  they  were  not 
taken  out  of  the  ward  into  an  outside  passage ; 
they  were  moved  from  one  sub-division  to 
another,  as  I  understand  ? — -There  was  an  arch- 
Yvay  between  the  two  wards,  and  they  Avere 
wheeled  through  the  archway. 

Lord  Thring. 

5861.  With  respect  to  this  agreement,  which 
is  signed  by  probationers,  I  see  that  the  last 
clause  of  it  is:  "  That  in  the  event  of  my  leaving 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  or  of 
my  being  discharged  for  misconduct  within  two 
years  from  this  date,  I  am  to  lose  my  claim  to  a 
certificate  of  training,  and  forfeit  any  payment 
that  may  be  due  to  me  at  the  time."  I  presume 
you  consider  that  if  you  did  leave  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  you  had  a  right  to 
leave,  because  you  suffered  that  particular  pen- 
alty ? — Yes,  exactly. 

Lord  Zouclie  of  Haryngwort.h. 

5862.  About  this  question  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  ward  ;  is  it  a  common  thing  for  a  physi- 
cian to  have  a  ward  set  a2)art  for  him  ? — Yes, 
either  a  ward,  or  so  many  beds  in  a  ward. 

5863.  And  then  he  has  so  many  beds,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  nobody  interferes  with  them  ? — 
They  are  attended  by  himself  and  the  house 
physician  also  on  his  behalf. 

5864.  And  does  not  it  occasionally  create  some 
confusion  in  arranging  the  beds  if  a  physician 
can  say,  "  This  ward  entirely  belongs  to  me,  and 
nobody  else  is  to  come  into  it "  ? — You  mean 
that  another  doctor  is  not  to  come  in  to  it? 

5865.  Yes  ? — Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  do  it  ? — I  have  known  many  cases  where 
the  beds  of  another  physician  have  been  put  up, 
cases  where  an  extra  bed  or  two  have  been  given 
to  another  physician,  but  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  a  physician  has  a  whole  ward  to  liimself,  it 
more  often  happens  that  he  has  so  many  beds  in 
a  ward.  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  I  think,  had  the 
whole  of  the  beds  in  the  ward  which  I  am  allud- 
ing to,  at  all  events  he  had  the  greater  number 
of  them,  and  from  what  I  was  told  he  evidently 
had  very  strong  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
overcrowding  ;  indeed  I  have  myself  heard  him 
express  those  opinions  very  strongly  in  the 
various  lectures  he  gave  to  students. 

5866.  You  have  spoken  about  taking  daily 
exercise,  for  which  you  had  always  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  suppose  1 — Yes,  almost  always. 

5867.  Do 
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5867.  Do  you  think  those  opportunities  are 
sometimes  neglected  by  other  nurses,  and  that 
they  make  themselves  ill  by  not  taking  a  suffi- 
ciency of  exercise  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it.  I  think  that  some- 
times nurses  are  so  absolutely  run  down  that 
they  are  unable  to  take  exercise  themselves,  and 
their  pecuniary  position  is  such  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  drive.  I  think  myself  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  so  thoroughly  overdone,  and  per- 
haps have  so  thoroughly  expended  their  energies 
in  the  wards,  that  they  have  no  energy  left  to 
look  after  themselves  properly. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5868.  Did  you  take  any  further  action  after 
this  correspondence,  which  takes  up  to  June  the 
6th,  1885  ? — I  had  some  informal  communication 
with  a  late  member  of  the  house  committee  ;  he 
was  a  personal  friend,  and  a  gentleman  whom  my 
parents  greatly  respected,  and  he  begged  me  for 
the  sake  of  the  hospital,  to  carry  the  matter  no 
further.  He  said  that  I  could  be  reinstated  if  I 
wished  it,  but  of  course,  as  you  see  in  one  of  the 
letters,  I  promised  my  father  that  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  hospital,  and  I  simply  declined  to 
make  any  promise  whatever  as  to  carrying  the 
matter  no  further,  and  said  that  should  such  an 
opportunity  ever  arise,  I  certainly  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  correspondence. 

5869.  And  that  is  all  that  has  occurred  ?• — 
That  is  all  that  has  occurred. 

5870.  You  never  took  any  action  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  any  redress  for  these  things,  such 
as  is  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence?—  I  appealed  from  the  matron  to  the 
chairman  of  the  hospital,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  hospital  to  the  committee  of  the  hospital,  and 
from  the  committee  of  the  hospital  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  hospital. 

Lord  Thrhu/. 

5871.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  another  question 
with  respect  to  this  very  serious  charge  against 
this  doctor  ;  as  to  the  particulars  of  that,  can  you 
give  the  exact  date  when  it  took  place  ? — I  have 
not  the  date  with  me,  but  I  think  I  have  it  at 
home;  it  was  about  the  middle  of  March. 

5172.  Perhaps  you  would  furnish  it  to  the 
Chairman  ? — If  I  have  it  among  my  notes,  I 
will. 

5873.  Where  did  it  take  place? — In  the  corri- 
dor of  the  ho.<pital,  Would  you  wish  me  to 
repeat  what  he  said? 

5874.  1  would  wish  to  know  first  was  any- 
body near  you? — No.  He  called  me  out  of  the 
ward,  out  of  the  presence  of  my  patients,  and  ad- 
dressed me. 

5875.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  he 
said? — No.  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  matron 
to  explain  why  I  had  not  reported  a  case  of  burn, 
where  the  sister  of  the  ward  had  burnt  a  patient 
under  my  charge,  and  I  said  to  the  matron  that 
I  had  nut  done  so  because  I  had  received  distinct 
orders  from  the  sister  not  to  tell  either  the  house 
surgeon  or  the  night  sister  ;  and  the  matron  ex- 
onerated me  from  blame  in  the  matter  ;  but  the 
house  surgeon  on  the  following  evening  said  that 
he  had  heard  the  statement  1  had  made  to  the 
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matron,  and  that  he  considered  it  was  a  malicious 
lie  told  to  the  matron  for  the  pui'pose  of  screen- 
ing the  day  nurse,  whom  he  assumed  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine. 

5876.  He  meant  that  it  was  a  malicious  lie  of 
yours,  did  he  ? — That  it  was  a  malicious  lie  of 
mine. 

5877.  You  understood  him  to  mean  that  it  Avas 
a  malicious  lie  of  yours  ? — He  said  it  was  a 
malicious  lie  of  mine,  my  stating  to  the  matron 
that  the  sister  had  told  me  not  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  house  sur<>;eon  or  to  the  nijjht 
sister. 

5878.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  this  statement, 
anv  written  note  ? — I  think  I  have  a  note 
of  "it. 

5879.  But  do  you  recollect  this ;  that  you  did 
at  all  events  at  the  time  make  a  note  of  it  ?  -  At 
the  time  I  did  certainly,  and  I  believe  I  have  a 
note  of  it  now. 

5880.  And  it  was  fixed  in  your  memory  on 
account  of  the  insult? — Yes;  and  I  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  matron  and  complained 
of  it. 

5881.  Do  you  think  you  could  produce  your 
written  note  of  it  ? — If  I  have  it,  I  will. 

5882.  What  reason  had  you  to  think  that  the 
man  was  drunk  ? — From  his  general  appearance, 
and  from  the  fact  that  I  had  seen  him  the  worse 
for  drink  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions  ;  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  was  so  much  intoxi- 
cated that  the  night  sister  had  to  assist  him  in 
undoing  a  dressing;  when,  after  an  hour  and 
a-half  he  left  the  ward,  she  turned  to  the  ]:)roba- 
tioner  assisting  me  and  to  myself,  and  requested 
that  we  would  not  mention  Mr.  Buksh's  condi- 
tion in  the  hospital,  and  we,  both  of  us,  promised 
we  would  not  do  so.  I  think  it  was  a  notoriotis 
thing  in  the  hospital. 

5883.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  worse  for 
drink";  could  he  speak? — He  could  speak,  but 
not  very  distinctly  ;  his  Euizlish  was  never  of  the 
very  best. 

5884.  Why  did  you  think  he  was  the  worse  for 
drink  ? — I  think  one  can  hardJy  have  hospital 
experience  without  knowing  when  a  man  is  the 
worse  for  drink, 

5885.  You  were  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that 
he  was  either  drunk  or  the  worse  for  drink  : 
could  he  walk  straight? — With  difficulty; 
occasionally  he  walked  straight,  and  occasionally 
he  did  not. 

5886.  Does  that  doctor  still  remain  at  the 
hospital? — I  believe  not  ;  I  was  told  by  the 
m,atron  that  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  three 
months,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  he  would 
go  on  again. 

5887.  Did  he  go  on  again? — I  do  not  know; 
it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  left  the  hospital 
that  this  occurred. 

5888.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  charge  you  have  made  that  the  facts 
are  such  as  you  state  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

5889.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  your  own 
mind  that  the  man  was  drunk? — He  was  the 
worse  for  drink  ;  and  as  I  said  before,  that  was- 
not  a  solitary  occasion. 

5890.  I  think  you  said  that  a  night  nurse  was 
present,  and  that  she  asked  you  not  to  speak 

U  u  3  jibout 
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about  it  ? — On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  nurse 
and  myself  were  present.  It  was  in  this  way  ; 
there  was  a  case  of  excision  of  the  kidney,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  very  critical  case,  and  was  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  patient  needed  the 
services  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  sister  summoned 
the  surgeon  and  told  him  that  the  dressing  was 
saturated. 

5891.  By  "the  surgeon,"  you  mean  this  same 
doctor  ? — Yes ;  this  was  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. He  argued  that  the  dressing  was  not 
saturated. 

5892.  You  were  present  ? — I  was  present ; 
and  finally,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  satisfy  the 
sister  he  did  change  the  dressing  after  a  fashion. 
He  thenwishedto  inject  hyperdernically  morphia, 
but  the  patient  received  a  hint  from  myself  to 
pretend  to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  sister  said  that 
her  hyperdermic  syringe  was  out  of  order,  and  I 
carefully  hid  the  ward  syringe  in  my  pocket,  for 
I  did  not  consider  that  he  was  in  a  fit  condition 
to  administer  morphia  to  a  patierit. 

5893.  Is  that  sister  here,  do  you  know  ? — 1  do 
not  think  so  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  her  where- 
abouts. 

5894.  Is  slie  still  at  the  hospital  ? — I  believe 
not ;  I  am  not  sure. 

5895.  What  is  her  name? — Her  name  is 
Manley. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5896.  You  were  close  to  the  doctor? — I  Avas 
in  'close  attendance  on  him. 

5897.  Did  he  smell  of  drink  ? — Decidedly. 

5898.  About  the  burn ;  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  burn  — This  is  only  what  I  hear  ;  I  saw 
the  burn  afterwards ;  but  what  I  was  told  was 
thrt  the  sister  burnt  the  patient  with  a  hot 
•water-bottle.  The  burn  was  over  the  inside  of 
the  arm ;  it  was  a  practice  in  the  hospital  to 
apply  a  hot  water-bottle  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  when  a  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

5899.  Was  the  bottle  leaky,  and  did  that 
cause  the  burn  ? — No,  it  was  a  tin  one ;  and  it 
was  too  full,  and  the  water  in  it  was  too  hot. 
The  bottle  ought  to  have  been  thickly  sur- 
rounded with  flannel. 

Lord  Thring. 

5900.  What  was  the  date  of  this  last  trans- 
action, the  dressing  ? — I  should  say  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

5901.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  it? — I  do 
not  think  so  ;  you  see  I  was  only  in  the  ward 
for  a  very  short  time ;  and  I  have  a  very  good 
memory,  and  1  think  I  can  recall  what  actually 
occurred. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

5902.  Please  let  me  understand  :  did  the  water 
joggle  over  or  was  the  bottle  overheated  ? — The 
bottle  was  overheated. 

Lord  Thring. 

5903.  Of  course  you  mean  it  was  accidentally 
(Jone  ? — It  was  accidentally  done  ;  but  the  sister 
said  it  was  not  to  be  reported  because  she  had 
had  two  or  three  previous  cases  of  burns  in  the 
ward.    I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  your 


Lord  Thring — continued. 

Lordships  that  the  sister  was  subsequently  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  hospital  ;  on  the- 
whole  matter  being  inquired  into  she  was  called 
upon  either  to  resign  or  to  receive  her  dis- 
charge. 

5904.  That  is  over  the  matter  of  the  burn  ? — 
That  is  over  the  matter  of  the  burn. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

5905.  Did  you  feel  justified  in  not  carrying 
the  matter  further  as  to  the  intoxication  of  the 
doctor ;  in  not  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  hospital  authorities,  when  it  was  so  serious 
a  thing? — The  matron  lays  down  in  a  book  which 
I  have  here  before  me,  very  distinct  orders  with 
regard  to  what  the  probationers'  duties  are. 
This  book  is  "  Lectures  on  Nursing,"  by  Miss 
Liickes  herself;  and  it  was  one  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  hospital  that  probationers  shall  make 
themselves  fully  acquainted  with  it.  "  Implicit 
obedience  is  the  clear  duty  of  a  probationer,  and 
you  must  not  add  to  the  difficulties  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  rule  by  questioning  what  they 
say.  The  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  you. 
There  may  be  excuses  for  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  probationer,  but  be  sure  there  can  be 
none  for  disobedience." 

Lord  Thring. 

5906.  What  do  I  understand  you  are  reading 
from  ? — From  the  published  edition  of  the 
matron's  lectures  to  the  probationers  in  the 
London  Hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

5907.  Do  you  uaderstand  that  that  precludes 
you  from  making  complaints  ? — If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  read  another  passage  from  the  same 
book. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

5908.  Is  that  recognised  as  governing  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  hospital  ? — The  matron 
reads  these  lectures  to  the  probationers  herself. 

5909.  But  does  it  govern  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  hospital  'I — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it 
does. 

Lord  Thring. 

5910.  Who  is  it  published  by  ? — Kegan  Paul 
and  Company  ;  and  the  lectures  are  read  yearly 
to  the  probationers  by  the  matron  herself. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

5911.  Whether  these  are  among  the  hospital 
rules  or  not,  I  suppose  if  this  book  is  published 
by  the  matron  and  put  into  your  hands,  it  would 
be  a  very  rash  person  who  did  not  receive  them 
as  rules  ? — It  would  be  a  very  rash  person  who 
did  not. 

5912.  You  said  you  would  read  the  j^ortion 
which  bore  upon  your  remark  as  to  not  making  com- 
plaints ? — "  I  am  far  from  saying  that  you  never 
have  anything  to  grumble  at,  but  I  do  empliati- 
cally  say  that,  whatever  your  grievance  may  be, 
grumbling  is  not  the  way  to  mend  it.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me  and  think  that  I  wish  you  to 
put  up  Avith  everything  you  do  not  like  without 
mentioning  it.  1  mean,  speak  of  it  only  to  those 
who  have  the  power  to  alter  it.    That  would  be 

complaining 
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Earl  of  Kimberley — continued, 
complaining  to  some  purpose,  and  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  idly  spreading  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content that  helps  nobody.  Try  and  remember 
as  much  as  you  can  when  you  find  things  irksome 
to  you,  that  those  in  authority  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  doing  what  is  best  for  all ;  and  if  you 
cannot  always  see  this,  and  do  not  agree  with 
their  view  of  the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  at 
least  this  conviction  will  render  it  less  difficult 
for  you  to  do  your  part."  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  tried  hard  myself  to  avail  myself  of  that 
conviction. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5913.  There  is  nothing  there,  is  there,  to  pre- 
vent your  complaining  to  the  right  person  ? — 
Who  is  the  right  person  if  not  the  matron  ?  The 
matron  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  probationers. 

5914.  In  the  case  where  you  were  told  not  to 
complain,  was  it  not  to  complain  to  the  matron? 
I  was  advised  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  night 
sister  not  to  complain  to  the  matron ;  she  said 
she  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  her,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  me  not  to  do  so. 

Chairman. 

7915.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to 
gay? — I  would  like  to  point  out  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  I  did  my  very  best  to  arrive  at  justice 
for  my  case  and  that  I  signally  failed.  _  The 
authority,  whether  tyrannical  or  otherwise,  of 
the  matron  has  been  upheld  by  all  those  who  are 
or  who  may  be  considered  as  her  superior  officers. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  we  did  our  utmost  to 
thrash  the  matter  out,  and,  as  your  Lordships 
see,  have  failed. 

Lord  MonksivcU. 

7916.  The  matron  did  know,  somehow,  that 
you  had  brought  this  complaint  against  the 
doctor  ? — I  spoke  to  her  upon  the  matter,  and  it 
was  the  matron  who  declined  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  house  committee.  You  will  under- 
stand that  the  matron  is  supreme  head  of  the 
probationer's. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 
5917.  Did  the  matron  tell  you  that  she  had 
determined  not  to  bring  it  before  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — She  said  she  should  not  think  of  doing 
so;  that  it  was  training  in  self-control  for  me, 


Earl  of  ^/>«i(?/-/ei/— continued. 

and  she  intimated  that  it  was  a  very  valuable 
experience. 

Earl  Spencer. 

5918.  Did  that  refer  to  the  case  where  you 
and  a  sister  interfered  about  the  syringe  ? — No  ; 
it  referred  to  the  o^^casion  on  which  the  doctor 
said  my  statement  was  a  malicious  lie. 

5919.  In  the  second  case  you  did  not  go  to  the 
matron  ? — No,  I  had  experience  then  how  little 
use  it  was  going  to  her. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

5920.  Did  you  tell  the  matron  that  you  thought 
he  was  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  told  her  that  he 
was  the  worse  for  drink,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
it  was  very  probable  that  he  was. 

5921.  You  did  not  ask  what  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient matter  to  bring  a  complaint  about  before  the 
house  committee? — No. 

Chairman. 

5922.  Have  you  come  forward  spontaneously 
to  give  your  evidence  ?  —  Spontaneously.  I 
olFered  my  evidence  to  the  committee  clerk.  I 
came  down  here  on  Monday,  and  I  was  not 
asked  by  anybody  to  give  my  evidence ;  I 
volunteered  my  evidence ;  and  I  said  I  had  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence.  I  subsequently 
spoke  to  a  gentleman  who  is  interested  in  the 
matter,  but  I  spontaneously  offered  my  evidence  ; 
I  was  not  asked  by  anybody. 

5923.  Is  there  any  more  evidence  you  wish  to 
bring  forward  to  corroborate  what  you  say  ? — I 
would  like  you  to  examine  my  brother,  if  you 
like  to  do  so.  He  is  present  here  to  day,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  second  interview  Avlth  the 
matron. 

5924.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  We 
have  the  correspondence  ? — I  would  point  out 
that  the  house  committee  say  that  they  have 
made  a  full  investigation  into  the  matter',  but 
they  never  addressed  one  single  enquiry  to  either 
my  brother  or  myself.  There  were  three  people 
present  at  the  interview,  the  matron,  my  brother, 
and  myself ;  and  not  one  single  enquiry  of  any 
kind  was  addressed  to  us ;  nor  were  we  giverr 
any  opportunity  of  appearing  before  any  body  of 
any  kind. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  COLLETT  HOMEllSHAM,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows ; 


Chairman, 

5925.  Do  you  corroborate  what  was  said  by 
the  last  witness  ? — Exactly. 

5926.  I  do  not  think  we  need  examine  you  on 
the  matter  beyond  getting  the  facts.  There  is 
one  question  about  the  interview  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  you.  In  one  of  these  letters  from 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm,  he  says,  in  the  second  para- 
graph :  "  The  conduct  of  the  matron  appears  to 
have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  bye-laws 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  wishes  of  the  committee  ; 
but  I  regret  to  find  that  in  your  interview  with 
her  you  did  not  address  her  as  she  should  have 

(69.) 


Chairman — continued. 

been  addressed,  not  only  as  a  lady,  but  as  official 
head  of  the  department  in  which  your  sister  was 
serving."  What  do  you  take  it  that  he  there 
complains  of? — I  take  it  that  what  they  com- 
plained of  was  this :  the  matron  first  thought  I 
was  going  to  pay  the  thirteen  guineas,  but  I 
refused.  I  asked  for  leave  for  my  sister,  and 
the  matron  said  I  could  not  have  it.  Then  I 
asked  to  see  the  agreement ;  she  looked  for  it,  but 
could  not  find  the  signed  agreement,  so  she  gave 
me  a  blank  copy  ;  I  said  that  that  agreement 
clearly  implied  that  under  sufficient  circuni- 
u  u  4  stances 
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Chairman — continued. 

stances  my  sistei"  would  be  allowed  to  leave  if 
necessary  ;  but  my  sister  did  not  wish  to  leave, 
only  to  come  home  to  my  father  who  was  dying. 
Then,  after  that  I  said  that  if  necessary  I  must 
avail  my  self  of  the  penal  clause.  She  had  leant  back 
in  her  chair,  and  again  refused  leave  of  absence, 
saying  :  "  These  cancer  cases  are  very  tedious." 
My  lather  was  dying  of  cancer;  I  did  not 
like  her  putting  it  in  that  way,  but  I  said 
nothing  about  that ;  I  then  said  that  I  should 
avail  myself  of  the  penal  clause  ;  she  said  that 
if  my  sister  did  anything  of  the  sort,  it  was 
disgraceful  and  dishonourable  ;  I  then  stood  up 
and  said,  "  Well  Miss  Liickes,  that  closes  the 
interview,"  and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  my  sister  with  me,  she  called  out 


Chairman — continued. 
"  Nurse,  I  wish  to  say  something  to  you  "  I 
then  said,  "  anything  you  have  to  say  to  my 
sister  you  must  say  in  my  presence,  and  speak- 
ing as  one  lady  to  another."  She  then  took  up 
her  little  dog,  which  she  had  on  her  lap,  gathered 
up  her  train,  and  went  out  of  the  room^  and  as 
she  went  out  of  the  room  she  said,  "  Nurse,  you 
can  fetch  your  clothes  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
never  cross  the  doors  of  this  institution  again." 
I  had  told  my  sister  that  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  misapprehension  about  the  13  guineas; 
I  could  not  understand  why  the  matron  wanted 
the  payment :  J  could  not  imagine  such  a  de- 
mand to  be  possible. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  MARY  RAYMOND,  is  re-calied  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows : 


Lord  Thring. 

5927.  Were  you  dismissed  during  the  first 
year  of  your  stay  at  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  was 
told  to  go. 

5928.  When  was  that;  after  what  period  of 
your  stay  ? — I  had  just  returned  from  my  holi- 
day, after  my  year's  holiday. 

5929.  What  ground  was  alleged  for  your  dis- 
missal ? — Everything  in  general. 

5930.  What  was  there  especially  ;  was  there 
no  special  ground  stated  ? — I  could  not  find 
any. 

5931.  You  were  simply  dismissed  ? — Y^es,  told 
to  go. 

5932.  What  was  told  to  you  ?— I  was  told  that 
1  was  incompetent. 

5933.  What  happened  then;  you  were  dis- 
missed by  the  matron,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  dis- 
missed by  the  matron. 

5934.  As  lar  as  you  know,  nobody  else  was 
consulted  as  to  your  dismissal  ? — No,  I  got  ready 
to  go,  and  I  should  have  gone  if  my  friend  had 
not  taken  it  up. 

5935.  What  did  your  friend  do  ? — He  corres- 
ponded with  the  matron,  and  askeil  the  reason  of 
my  dismissal. 

5936.  And  what  was  the  end  of  the  corres- 
pondence ;  what  was  the  matron's  answer? — She 
said  the  same  thing  as  to  me,  everything  in 
general ;  that  I  was  quite  unfit  to  become  a 
nurse. 

5937.  After  that  what  was  the  result  of  that 
correspondence'.' — That  my  friend  wrote  again; 
my  father  was  too  ill  to  take  up  the  case,  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  was  going  avNay  without  making 
a  to-do  about  it ;  but  my  friend  took  it  up  on 
his  behalf,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  matron,  and  received  a  rude  reply  in  reply  to 
what  he  had  written, 

5938.  And  what  did  he  reply  ? — He  wrote 
back  and  said  that  he  would  call  the  committee, 
or  at  least  consult  the  committee  about  my  dis- 
missal. Thereupon  she  wrote  a  letter  back,  and 
I  remained. 

5939.  How  long  did  you  remain  ? — I  com- 
pleted the  full  term  of  two  years. 

5940.  And  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
receiv  ed  the  certificate  of  competency,  which  you 
have  shown  us  ? — Yes. 


Lord  Thring — continued. 

5941.  Therefore,  though  you  were  dismissed 
in  the  first  year  for  incompetency,  you  received 
a  certificate  of  competency  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  ? — Yes,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
ward,  after  being  there  six  months. 

5942.  But  the  matron  dismissed  you  as  incom- 
petent ? — Yes,  the  matron  dismissed  me  as  in- 
competent then. 

5943.  And  then  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
you  got  a  certificate  of  competency  ? — Yes. 

5944.  What  was  the  period  during  which  you 
were  away  from  tlie  hospital  under  this  sentence 
of  dismissal  ? — I  did  not  go  away  at  all ;  I  was 
told  to  go,  and  I  got  ready  to  go,  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  my  friend  I  remained. 


Chair 


man. 


5945.  Have  you  got  the  correspondence  ? — 
Not  with  me.    I  daresay  I  can  find  it. 

5946.  If  you  can  find  it  will  vou  send  it  to  me  ? 
—Yes. 

Lord  ZoucIlc  of  Haryngioorth. 

5947.  But  I  suppose  this  correspondence  must 
have  occupied  some  little  time?- — I  think  only 
five  letters  passed. 

5948.  And  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  you 
remained  at  the  hospital  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5949.  Did  you  continue  to  do  your  duties 
during  the  ])eriod  of  that  correspondence  ? — Yes, 
I  c'id. 

Lord  Thring. 

5950.  What  was  the  exact  date  of  the  corres- 
pondence, do  you  know ;  can  you  tell  me  the 
date  when  the  matron  said  that  she  discharged 
you  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  ? — I  think  it 
was  in  April,  but  I  can  easily  find  the  date  from 
my  book. 

5951.  Did  you  make  a  note  of  it  at  the  time  ? 
—No. 

5952.  What  year  was  this  in? — In  1889. 

5953.  Is  the  friend  who  assisted  you  here  ? — 
No,  he  is  not. 

5954.  What  relation  is  he  to  you  ? — No  re- 
lation at  all ;  he  is  a  clergyman. 

5955.  The 
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5955  The  clergyman  of  your  parish? — No, 
he  had  been  a  clergyman  in  a  parish  where  I  had 
been  a  district  visitor. 

5956.  And  therefore,  of  course,  he  kne\v  you 
well  ?— Yes. 

5957.  And  he  took  it  up  from  kindness? — 
Yes,  from  kindness,  because  I  had  no  friends  to 
appeal  for  me,  my  father  being  so  ill. 

Earl  of  Landerdalf. 

5958.  Flow  did  he  hear  of  it  ?  —  My  sister  wrote 
and  told  him. 

5959.  Were  you  sent  away  at  once  ? — I  under- 
stood that  I  was  to  go  at  once.  There  was  no 
time  stated  for  my  going  at  all. 

5960.  How  was  it  you  remained  on  till  the 
clergyman  intervened  ? — Because  I  was  advised 
to  remain. 

5961.  Were  you  able  to  remain  after  dismis.sal 
No,  but  I  was  told  tiiat  as  no  time  was  stated,  I 
had   better   remain   while  the  correspondence 
went  on. 


Lord  Tliriuf/. 

5962.  You  were  allowed  to  do  your  duties 
during  the  whole  of  the  time? — Yes,  and  1  was 
told  to  go  back  to  my  ward  after  the  iuf^rview 
at  which  I  was  discharged. 

5963.  And  could  your  friend  come  if  the  Com- 
mittee wished  it? — -1  thiidc  so  ;  I  am  almost  sure 
he  could. 

Earl  Cadoffan. 

5964.  Who  told  you  to  go  back  to  your  ward? 
— The  matron  herself. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5965.  Tlien  you  heard  nothing  more  after  you 
were  told  to  go  back  to  your  ward? — No;  she 
told  me  to  ao  back  to  my  ward  for  the  present, 
and  that  I  should  lose  it  in  the  result. 

5966.  And  you  heard  nothing  more  t — No. 

5967.  You  continued  to  do  your  work  ? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Tliriiig. 

5968.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? — The 
Hev.  Kevill  Davies,  56,  Longridgc-road,  South 
Kensington. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  swoi'n,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

5969.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Hospital  ? — Yes. 

5970.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  that 
position  ? — Two  years  and  a  half. 

5971.  And  you  thoroughly  understand  the 
working  of  that  institution  ? — I  believe  so. 

5972.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  constitution 
of  the  hospital  is  ? — The  institution  is  governed 
by  the  governors  in  the  first  instance,  who  depute 
their  power  to  a  committee.  The  governors 
meet  in  a  (juarterly  court ;  they  hold  four  courts 
a  year  regularly.  The  committee  meet  every 
Tuesday  at  half-past  one.  I  have  the  names  of 
the  house  committee  here  ;  there  are  30  members 
and  the  Treasurer  on  it  altogether. 

5973.  What  is  a  quoi'um  of  the  committee? — 
Three. 

5974.  HoAv  many  as  a  rule  attend? — Eleven,  I 
think,  is  the  average  attendance. 

5975.  Now  tliose  are  non-professional  men, 
are  they  ? — They  are  all  non-professional  men. 
not  medical  men,  that  is  to  say. 

5976.  Have  you  any  body  ot  men  correspond- 
ing to  this  non-professional  body  on  the  medical 
side? — On  the  medical  side  all  the  members  of 
the  staff  whose  names  are  enumerated  in  the 
report,  meet  together  in  the  Medical  Council, 
Avhen  summoned  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  any 
matters  in  which  their  interests  are  affected.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  a  college  board  for  the 
management  of  the  medical  school  and  for  the 
noniinatiun  of  resident  officers.  Those  resident 
oflicers  are  appointed  by  the  house  committee, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  college  board ;  the 
college  board  consists  of  six  members  of  the 
house  committee  and  six  members  of  the 
medical  staff,  that  is  to  say,  the  Medical 
Council. 

5977.  That  Is  a  mixed  body  then  ? — It  is  a 
mixed  bod v. 

(69.) 


Chairman  —  continued. 

5978.  The  college  board  is  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  (he  Medical  College,  the  school  at 
which  the  students  are  educated  ? — Yes. 

5979.  Their  duties  are  restricted  to  the  Medi- 
cal College  ? — Yes. 

5980.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interior  economy  or  discipline  of  the  hospital  ? — 
No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disciplins 
of  the  hospital. 

598 L  Now  supposing  that  a  case  was  brought 
forward  of  something  being  wrong  with  the 
nursing  or  something  affecting  a  medical  officer, 
what  course  would  be  pursued? — In  the  first 
instance,  it  Avould  be  brought  before  ihe  bouse 
governor,  who  is  the  resident  officer  responsible 
to  the  committee  for  supreme  control  of  every 
affair  inside  the  hospital  when  the  committee  are 
not  sitting;  he  reports  weekly  to  the  house 
committee. 

5982.  Is  he  a  salaried  officer? — Yes. 

5983.  \V  hat  salary  does  he  receive  ? — He 
receives  880  /.  a  year. 

5984  And  board  and  lodging?  — No,  merely 
a  house. 

5985.  A  house  within  the  grounds  of  the  lios- 
pital? — Within  the  hos])ital  ;  part  of  the  hospital 
buildings. 

5986^  Then  what  is  the  chain  of  responsibilitv 
in  regard  to  the  nursing,  for  instance.  A  com 
])]aint  is  made,  say  for  instance,  to  the  matron  • 
Avhere  does  she  carry  it? — The  matron  inmiedi- 
atelv  lays  it  before  the  house  governor  before 
reporting  it  to  the  house  connnittee  ;  she  reports 
everything  to  the  house  committee  every  week. 

5987.  Then  the  dismissals  are  made  by  the 
house  committee  'i — Yes,  by  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

5988.  Is  that  theoretical  only,  or  is  it  so  in 
practice  ? — It  is  in  practice. 

X  X  5989.  Because 
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Chairman — continued. 

5989.  Because  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  dismissals  were  carried 
out  entirely  by  the  matron  ;  have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that? — It  is  not  the  fact. 

5990.  It  is  simply  not  the  fact,  you  say  ? — I 
mean  to  say  that  il  any  date  is  given,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  I  can  give  the  matron's 
report,  in  which  the  case  is  mentioned  before  the 
girl  is  sent  away  ;  though  there  are  very  many 
instances  in  which  girls  are  not  discharged,  but 
they  are  told  by  the  matron  that  in  her  opinion 
tliey  are  not  suitable  for  further  training,  and 
they  leave  the  liospital;  but  there  is  no  question 
of  dismissal  in  any  way. 

5991.  Tlien  the  matron  has  the  power  to  give 
this  delicate  hint  without  reference  to  the  house 
governor  or  the  house  committee  ? — \o,  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all,  because  she  reports  it  to  the 
house  committee. 

5992.  Then  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  it.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  power  of  dismissal 
rested  with  the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

59y3.  But  you  s:iy  that  in  some  instances 
v\here  the  matron  considers  that  a  certain  girl 
is  not  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a  nurse  she  can 
say,  "'you  are  of  no  use  as  a  nurse,  and  you  had 
better  go"? — I  should  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  that  is  what  she  does  say.  She  is  educating 
the  nurses  ;  she  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
master  of  a  school  or  the  head  of  a  college,  she 
helps  them  in  their  woi-k  in  every  way. 

5994.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  power 
of  dismissal  is  with  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

5995.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  "  in  many 
in.-tances  girls  are  not  discharged  but  they  are 
told  by  the  mati-on  that  in  her  opinion  they  are 
not  suitable  for  further  training,  and  they  leave 
the  hospital."  But  that  is  tantamount  to  dis- 
missal, is  it  not? — No. 

5996.  You  think  that  after  this  advice  from 
the  matron,  a  girl  would  stay  in  the  hospital  and 
be  very  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  service  there  ? 
— Certainly;  we  have  had  cases  before  your  Lord- 
ships already  where  that  has  happened. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

5997.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  right  thing  that  the 
matron  should  give  an  intin)ation  of  that  kind 
without  previously  obtaining  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  house  committee  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  say  what  my  own  personal  opinion  is  ;  it  could 
be  notliing  more  than  a  personal  opinion. 

5998.  I  suppose  you  have  formed  some  opinion 
upon  it,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  practice  ? — My 
own  personal  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be 
an  excellent  practice. 

5899,  So  that  it  does  not  appear  to  you  that 
in  point  of  fact,  if  that  practice  is  allowed,  it 
invests  the  matron  almost  with  despotic  power? 
— No,  I  think  it  does  not. 

6000.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  told  by  some- 
body warning  you  that  you  were  not  likely  to 
make  a  good  student  you  would  not  go  away  at 
once  without  further  inquiry  ? — I  should  either 
have  my  own  opinion,  or  go  and  try  something 
else. 

6001.  If  the  person  who  said  that  to  you 
brought  your  case  before  the  house  committee, 
you  would  not  consider  that  you  had  much  chance, 
would  you  ? — If  she  brought  the  case  before  the 


Earl  of  Kimberley — coiiiinued. 
house  committee  I  should  immediately  go,  and 
consider  it  a  dismi-sal  ;  but  the  point  1  raised  is 
that  it  was  not  brought  before  the  house  com- 
mittee, aud  therefore  not  a  dismissal. 

6002.  Therefore  it  does  not  apjjear  to  you  (as 
it  does  appear  to  me)  that  this  practice  may  lead 
to  very  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
matron  ? — No.  certainly  mot. 

Lord  ThrbKj. 

6003.  By  "  dismissal  "  you  mean  a  legal  dis- 
missal ? — I  mean  dismissed  either  legally  or 
illegallv  :  sent  out  of  the  buildino-. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

6004.  Does  the  matron  make  any  report  of 
this  hint  that  she  gives  ? — I  do  not  know.  When 
I  say  that,  I  do  not  know,  I  mean  that  I  do  not 
know  that  she  does  in  every  instance.  In  some 
instances,  undoubtedly^  yes. 

Chairman. 

6005.  Is  there  no  record  kept  of  the  persons 
who  come  in  and  leave  the  service  of  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

6006.  Then  would  not  it  appear  in  that  i-ecord 
that  a  certain  person  had  left  ? — Yes. 

6007.  How  would  that  be  put  down  in  the 
book;  left  of  her  own  accord,  or  dismissed? — It 
would  be  according  to  the  fact,  whether  she  did 
leave  of  her  own  accord  or  whether  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

6008.  You  see  the  one  is  a  case  of  dismissal 
for  bad  conduct,  or  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  the 
other  is  a  hint  to  the  effect,  "  you  will  not  impjrove 
if  you  are  trained,  and  you  had  better  try  some- 
thing else  "  ? — Yes. 

6009.  How  would  it  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  keep 
that  record.  The  matron  keeps  the  register  of 
probationers,  and  it  will  be  handed  in. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

6010.  The  matron,  I  suppose,  has  supreme 
authority  over  the  nurses  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  in  what  way  you  mean. 

6011.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  go- 
verning body  who  controls  the  nursing  staff? — 
The  matron  generally  controls,  and  she  is  under 
the  house  governor. 

6012.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  does  control 
the  nursing  department  of  the  hospital? — Yes. 

6013.  Therefore  a  hint  from  her  to  a  nnrse 
that  she  ought  to  go,  would  be  one  which  she 
practically  would  be  able  to  enforce  ? — She 
Avould  if  later  on  she  found  that  the  nurse  was 
not  suitable.  For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of 
probationer  Page,  who  appeared  before  your 
Lordships  as  a  witness.  It  was  in  April  that  the 
matron  first  reported  to  the  committee  that 
probationer  Page  was  not  satisfactory,  "  not 
suitable  for  further  training."  It  was  not  until 
July  that  probationer  Page  left  the  hospitak 

6014.  But  in  that  case  did  the  matron  give 
what  w^e  call  a  hint? — The  matron  reported  to 
the  house  conunittee. 

Chairman. 

6015.  Were  you  then  secretary  ? — I  was  then 
secretarv  ;  it  happened  last  year. 

6016.  Then 
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Earl  Cadoi/uji. 

6016.  Then  after  having  given  a  hint  to  this 
nurse  that  she  was  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
her  duty,  how  long  was  she  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  hospital  ? — She  stayed  for  some 
time  to  see  if  she  could  do  any  better. 

6017.  By  permission  of  the  matron? — By  per- 
mission of  the  matron.  A  report  to  the  house 
committee  does  not  mean  a  dismissal.  On  the 
oOth  April  the  matron  made  this  report  :  "  Pro- 
bationer Page  who  has  been  here  about  eleven 
months  is  not  suitable  for  further  training.  She 
has  not  very  good  health,  which  perhaps  excuses 
some  of  her  failings  ;  but  while  she  lias  probably 
done  her  best,  she  lacks  tlie  necessary  capacity 
for  nursing."  Then  it  was  on  the  26th  July 
that  the  next  report  was  made  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  probationer  Page,  and  it 
was  to  this  effect  (I  do  not  know  on  what  date 
probationer  Page  left  the  hospital  exactly  ;  it 
will  be  put  in  by  the  matron)  :  "  In  reference  to 
your  inquiry  respecting  probationer  Page,  she 
left  as  didy  reported  to  yon,  having,  after  repeated 
trials,  proved  unsuitable  for  further  training." 
That  is  part  of  the  report  which  you  have  already 
had. 

6018.  Did  she  leave  of  her  own  accord  ? — No, 
she  did  not  leave  of  her  own  accord,  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

6019.  I  want  to  know  who  dismissed  her? — 
The  House  Committee  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  matron. 

6020.  I  understand  that  she  left  between  the 
hint  and  the  report  to  the  House  Committee  ;  is 
that  so  ? — I  cannot  say  now  whether  there  was 
another  report  to  the  House  Committee  !)etween 
or  not. 

6021.  We  want  to  get  at  tlie  exact  means  by 
which  these  nurses  are  obliged  to  leave  ;  they 
either  receive  a  hint  and  go  of  there  own  accord, 
or  a  report  is  made  to  the  conmtiittee  and  they 
are  dismissed.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  a  hint  given,  and  the  nurse  to  whom 
the  hint  was  given  appears  to  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  certain  time  in  the  hospital,  and  then 
to  have  left  before  a  report  was  made  to  the 
committee  ;  now  do  you  consider  that  she  was 
dismissed  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

6022.  Who  by  ?— I  consider  that  she  was  dis- 
missed by  the  committee. 

6023.  But  I  understand  that  the  report  to  the 
committee  was  after  her  dismissal? — I  cannot 
say  wliether  there  was  another  report  to  the 
committee  between. 

6024.  Have  you  any  record  of  it? — I  Iiave  not 
any ;  it  would  be  in  the  register. 

6025.  What  is  the  procedure  by  which  these 
nurses  are  dismissed  or  retained.  As  I  under- 
.stand,  the  matron  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  hint 
upon  which  several  nurses  have  acted  and  have 
left.  Other  niu'ses  are  re})orted  to  the  committee 
as  being  inefficient,  and  are  naturally  dismissed. 
But  here  is  a  case  whicli  has  been  before  us  in 
which  a  hint  was  first  given  ;  the  nurse  concern- 
ing whom  the  hint  was  given,  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  performing  her  duties,  was  allowed 
for  a  certain  time  to  perform  those  duties  ;  she 
then  left,  but  before  any  report  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  committee.  Now  I  ask  who  dismissed  in 
that  instance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  was  dis- 

(09.) 
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missed  before  a  report  had  been  sent  in  to  the 
committee. 

6026.  Was  she  dismissed  then  after  ?  --Yes, 

6027.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  ? 
— I  know  that  she  is  a  case  of  a  probationer  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  hospital ;  and  the  proba- 
tioners who  are  dismissed  do  not  appear  before 
the  committee  ;  they  are  not  dismissed  in  the 
room  by  the  committee,  bur  the  matron  tells  the 
proljationers  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

6028.  They  are  dismissed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  committee  by  the  matron  ? — Yes. 

6029.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  that  was 
the  case  with  the  special  nurse  to  whom  I  am 
alluding  now,  judging  from  your  evidence;  you 
did  not  appear  to  be  awai  e  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  

Earl  Sjjcncer. 

6030.  Is  there  a  record  of  the  decision  of  the 
committee  when  such  a  case  comes  before  it?  — 
Merely  of  course  that  the  report  of  the  matron  is 
kept,  and  the  minutes  of  the  House  Committee 
state  whether  tlie  report  is  agreed  to. 

Earl  Cadoijaii. 

6031.  Is  there  any  record  in  the  case  ot  the 
nurses  who  take  the  hint? — In  the  register  of 
the  ntirses  you  will  see  stated  exactly  the 
circumstances  under  \viiicli  they  left  the 
hospital. 

Earl  of  Kbnhcrlcy . 

6032.  Is  the  report  of  the  matron  acted  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  committee,  or  is 
there  inquiry  ? — No,  not  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
we  frequently  have  loui;-  discussions. 

6033.  Then  I  suppose  the  matron  herself  is 
referred  to,  and  her  explanations  received  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

6034.  Are  you  prepared  to  speak  about  any 
of  these  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  by 
Miss  Yatman,  cases  where  nurses  have  been 
suffering  from  blood  poisoning  and  so  on,  and 
have  gone  on  working  still  with  hound  up  hands 
and  fingers?— No,  not  at  all. 

6035.  You  know  nothino;  about  that? — No. 

6036.  Was  that  before  your"  time  ?  —  No;  it 
could  not  have  been,  because  Miss  Yatman  was 
not  there  before  my  time,  I  believe 

6037.  Do  you  disbelieve  those  cases  ? — I  my- 
self know  the  medical  staff,  and  I  know  the 
members  of  the  staff  who  look  after  the  nurses, 
and  I  heard  what  Aliss  Yatman  said  about  the 
fact  that  nurses  were  neglected;  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Valentine  stated  that  the  nurses  were  never 
attended  to  in  the  sick  room  ;  and  such  a  case  as 
you  spoke  of  as  a  bound-up  finger  is  one  which 
would  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Treves  ; 
he  is  one  of  otir  principal  surgeons,  and  he  has 
taken  to  himself  the  care  of  the  nurses  in  all 
surgical  cases,  iind  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  him  if 
that  was  the  fact.  1  have  a  letter  here  from 
him  which  I  should  be  glad  to  read. 

6038.  Mr  Treves  will  no  doubt  come  ond  give 
evidence  ? — He  has  not  been  a])pointed  by  his 
colleafrues  to  cive  evidence. 

X  x'2         ^  6039.  I  refer 
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Chuinnan — continued. 

5989.  Because  we  have  had  a  ojreat  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  dismissals  were  carried 
out  entirely  by  the  matron  ;  have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that? — It  is  not  the  fact. 

5990.  It  is  simply  not  the  fact,  you  say  ? — I 
mean  to  say  that  il  any  date  is  given,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  I  can  give  the  matron's 
report,  in  which  the  case  is  mentioned  before  the 
girl  is  sent  away  ;  though  there  are  very  many 
instances  in  which  girls  are  not  discharged,  but 
they  iire  told  by  the  matron  tliat  in  her  opinion 
they  are  not  suitable  for  further  training,  and 
they  leave  the  hospital;  but  there  is  no  q'jestion 
of  dismissal  in  any  way. 

5991.  Then  the  matron  has  the  power  to  give 
this  delicate  hint  without  reference  to  the  house 
governor  or  the  house  committee  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all,  because  she  reports  it  to  the 
house  committee. 

5992.  Then  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  it.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  power  of  dismissal 
rested  witii  the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

59y3.  But  you  s:iy  that  in  some  instances 
"here  the  matron  considers  that  a  certain  girl 
is  not  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a  nurse  she  can 
say,  you  are  of  no  use  as  a  nurse,  and  you  had 
better  go"? — I  should  not  imagine  for  a  momeiit 
that  that  is  what  she  does  say.  She  is  educating 
the  nurses  ;  she  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
master  of  a  school  or  the  head  of  a  college,  she 
helps  them  in  their  work  in  every  way. 

5994.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  power 
of  dismissal  is  with  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

5995.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  "  in  many 
instances  girls  are  not  discharged  but  they  are 
told  by  the  matron  that  in  her  opinion  they  are 
not  suitable  for  further  training,  and  tliey  leave 
the  hospital."  But  that  is  tantamount  to  dis- 
missal, is  it  not  ? — ^No. 

5996.  You  think  that  after  this  advice  from 
the  matron,  a  girl  would  stay  in  the  hospital  and 
be  very  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  service  there  ? 
— Certainly,  we  have  had  cases  before  your  Lord- 
ships already  where  that  has  happened. 

Earl  of  Khnhcrlcy. 

5997.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  right  thing  that  the 
matron  should  give  an  intin)ation  of  that  kind 
without  previously  obtaining  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  house  committee  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  say  what  my  own  personal  opinion  is  ;  it  could 
be  nothing  more  than  a  personal  opinion.  ' 

5998.  I  suppose  you  have  foimed  some  opinion 
upon  it,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  practice  ? — My 
own  personal  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  he 
an  excellent  practice. 

5999.  So  that  it  does  not  a|)})ear  to  you  that 
in  point  of  fact,  if  that  practice  is  allowed,  it 
invests  the  matron  almost  with  despotic  power? 
— No,  I  think  it  does  nor. 

6000.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  told  by  some- 
body warning  you  that  you  were  not  likely  to 
make  a  good  student  you  would  not  go  away  at 
once  without  further  inquiry? — I  should  either 
have  my  own  opinion,  or  go  and  try  something 
else. 

6001.  If  the  person  who  said  that  to  you 
bi'ought  your  case  before  the  house  committee, 
you  would  not  consider  that  you  had  much  chance, 
would  you  ? — If  she  brought  the  case  before  the 


Earl  of  Kimherlty — coniiuued. 
house  committee  I  should  immediately  go,  and 
consider  it  a  dismi-sal  ;  but  the  point  1  raised  is 
that  it  was  not  brought  before  the  house  com- 
mittee, aud  therefore  not  a  dismissal. 

6002.  Therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  you  (as 
it  does  appear  to  me)  that  this  practice  may  lead 
to  very  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
matron  ? — No.  certainly  'not. 

Lord  Thrinfj. 

6003.  By  "  dismissal  "  you  mean  a  legal  dis- 
missal ? — I  mean  dismissed  either  legally  or 
illegally  :  sent  out  of  the  building. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

6004.  Does  the  matron  make  any  report  of 
this  hint  that  she  gives  ?— I  do  not  know.  When 
I  say  that,  I  do  not  know,  I  mean  that  I  do  not 
know  that  she  does  in  every  instance.  In  some 
instances,  undoubtedly  yes. 

Chairman. 

6005.  Is  there  no  record  kept  of  the  persons 
who  come  in  and  leave  the  service  of  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

6006.  Then  would  not  it  appear  in  that  record 
that  a  certain  person  had  left  ? — Yes. 

6007.  How  would  that  be  put  down  in  the 
book;  left  of  her  own  accord,  or  dismissed? — It 
would  be  according  to  the  fact,  wlietlier  she  did 
leave  of  her  own  accord  or  whether  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

6008.  You  see  the  one  is  a  case  of  dismissal 
for  bad  conduct,  or  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  the 
other  is  a  hint  to  the  effect,  "  you  will  not  impjrove 
if  you  are  trained,  and  you  had  better  try  some- 
thing else  "? — Yes. 

6009.  How  would  it  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  keej) 
that  record.  The  matron  keeps  the  register  of 
^probationers,  and  it  will  be  handed  in. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

6010.  The  matron,  I  suppose,  has  supreme 
authority  over  the  nurses  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  in  what  way  you  mean. 

6011.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  go- 
verning body  who  controls  the  nursing  staff? — 
The  matron  generally  controls,  and  she  is  under 
the  house  governor. 

6012.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  does  control 
the  nursing  department  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6013.  Therefore  a  hint  from  her  to  a  nurse 
that  she  ought  to  go,  would  be  one  which  she 
practically  would  be  able  to  enforce  ? — She 
Avoukl  if  later  on  she  found  that  the  nurse  was 
not  suitable.  For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of 
probationer  Page,  who  appeared  before  your 
Lordships  as  a  witness.  It  was  in  April  that  the 
matron  first  reported  to  the  committee  that 
probationer  Page  was  not  satisfactory,  "  not 
suitable  for  further  training."  It  was  not  until 
July  that  probationer  Page  left  the  hospital. 

6014.  But  in  that  case  did  the  matron  give 
what  we  call  a  hint? — The  matron  reported  to 
the  house  committee. 

Chairman. 

6015.  Were  you  then  secretary  ? — I  was  then 
secretarv  ;  it  happened  last  year. 

6016.  Then 
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6016.  Then  after  having  given  a  hint  to  this 
nurse  that  she  was  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
her  duty,  how  long  was  slie  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  hospital? — She  stayed  for  some 
time  to  see  if  she  could  do  any  better. 

6017.  By  permission  of  the  matron? — By  per- 
mission of  the  matron.  A  report  to  the  house 
committee  does  not  mean  a  dismissal.  On  the 
oOth  April  the  matron  made  this  report  :  "  Pro- 
bationer Page  who  has  been  here  about  eleven 
n)onths  is  not  suitable  for  further  training.  She 
has  not  very  good  health,  which  perhaps  excuses 
some  of  her  failings  ;  but  while  she  has  probably 
done  her  best,  she  lacks  tlie  necessary  capacity 
for  nursing."  Then  it  was  on  the  26th  July 
that  the  next  report  was  made  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  probationer  Page,  and  it 
was  to  this  effect  (I  do  not  know  on  what  date 
probationer  Page  left  the  hospital  exactly  ;  it 
will  be  put  in  by  the  matron )  :  "  In  reference  to 
your  inquiry  respecting  probationer  Page,  she 
left  as  duly  rei)orted  to  yon,  having,  after  repeated 
trials,  proved  unsuitable  for  further  training." 
That  is  part  of  the  report  which  you  have  already 
had. 

6018.  Did  she  leave  of  her  own  accoi'd  ? — JSlo, 
she  did  not  leave  of  her  own  accord,  si)e  was  dis- 
missed. 

6019.  I  want  to  know  who  dismissed  her? — 
The  House  Committee  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  matron. 

6020.  I  understand  that  she  left  between  the 
hint  and  the  report  to  the  House  Committee  ;  is 
that  so  ? — I  cannot  say  now  whether  there  was 
another  report  to  the  House  Committee  between 
or  not. 

6021.  We  want  to  get  at  tlie  exact  means  by 
which  these  nurses  are  obliged  to  leave  ;  they 
either  receive  a  hint  and  go  of  there  own  accord, 
or  a  report  is  made  to  the  connnittee  and  tliey 
ai'e  dismissed.  In  this  case  it  appeal's  that  there 
had  been  a  hint  given,  and  the  nurse  to  whom 
the  hint  was  given  appears  to  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  certain  time  in  the  hospital,  and  then 
to  have  left  before  a  report  was  made  to  the 
committee  ;  now  do  you  consider  that  she  was 
dismissed  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

6022.  Who  by  ? — I  consider  that  iihe  was  dis- 
missed by  the  committee. 

6023.  But  I  understand  tliat  the  report  to  the 
committee  was  after  her  dismissal  ? — I  cannot 
say  whether  there  was  another  report  to  the 
committee  between. 

6024.  Have  vou  any  record  of  it? — I  have  not 
any ;  it  would  be  in  the  register. 

6025.  What  is  the  procedure  by  which  these 
nurses  are  dismissed  or  retained.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  matron  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  hint 
upon  which  several  nurses  have  acted  and  have 
left.  Other  nurses  are  reported  to  the  committee 
as  being  inefficient,  and  are  naturally  dismissed. 
But  here  is  a  case  which  has  been  before  us  in 
which  a  hint  was  first  given  ;  the  nurse  concern- 
ing whom  the  hint  was  given,  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  performing  her  duties,  was  allowed 
for  a  certain  time  to  perform  those  duties  :  she 
then  left,  but  before  any  report  had  l)een  sent  in 
to  the  committee.  !Now  I  ask  who  dismissed  in 
that  instance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  was  dis- 
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missed  before  a  report  had  been  sent  in  to  the 
committee. 

6026.  Was  she  dismissed  then  after  ?  --Yes, 
fi027.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  ? 
— I  know  that  she  is  a  case  of  a  probationer  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  hospital ;  and  the  proba- 
tioners who  are  dismissed  do  not  appear  before 
the  committee  ;  they  are  not  dismissed  in  the 
room  by  the  committee,  but  the  matron  tells  the 
probationers  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

6028.  They  are  dismissed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  committee  by  the  matron  ? — Yes. 

6029.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  that  was 
the  case  with  the  special  nurse  to  whom  I  am 
all  udino- now,  judging  from  your  evidence;  you 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  Uie  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  — 

Earl  Spencer. 

6030.  Is  there  a  record  of  the  decision  of  the 
committee  when  such  a  case  comes  before  it?  — 
Merely  of  course  that  the  report  of  the  matron  is 
kept,  and  the  minutes  of  the  House  Committee 
state  whether  the  report  is  agreed  to. 

Earl  Cadoijaii, 

6031.  Is  there  any  record  in  the  case  ot  the 
nurses  who  take  the  hint? — In  the  register  of 
the  nurses  you  will  see  stated  exactly  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  left  the 
hospital. 

;       Earl  of  KiDihcrley. 

6032.  Is  the  report  of  the  matron  acted  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  committee,  or  is 
there  inquiry  ? — N"o,  not  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
we  frequently  have  loni;-  discussions. 

6033.  Then  I  suppose  the  matron  herself  is 
referred  to,  and  her  explanations  received? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

6034.  Are  you  prepared  to  speak  about  anj' 
of  these  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  by 
Miss  Yatman,  cases  where  nurses  have  been 
suffering  from  blood  poisoning  and  so  on,  and 
have  gone  on  working  still  with  l)Ound  up  hands 
and  fingers?— No,  not  at  all. 

6035.  You  know  nothing  aboitt  that  ? — No. 

6036.  Was  that  before  your*  time  ?  — No  ;  it 
could  not  have  been,  because  Miss  Yatman  was 
not  there  before  my  time,  I  believe 

6037.  Do  you  disbelieve  those  cases  ? — I  my- 
self know  the  medical  staff,  and  I  know  the 
members  of  the  staff  who  look  after  the  nuises, 
and  I  heard  what  Miss  Yatman  said  about  the 
fact  thai  nurses  were  neglected ;  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Valentine  stated  that  the  nurses  were  never 
attended  to  in  the  sick  room  ;  and  such  a  case  as 
you  spoke  of  as  a  bound-up  finger  is  one  which 
would  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Treves  ; 
he  is  one  of  our  principal  surgeons,  and  he  has 
taken  to  himself  the  care  of  the  nurses  in  all 
surgical  cases,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  him  if 
that  wns  the  fact.  1  have  a  letter  here  from 
him  which  I  should  be  glad  to  read. 

6038.  Mr  Treves  will  no  doubt  come  t)nd  give 
evidence  ? — He  has  not  been  a])pointed  by  his 
coUeasjues  to  cive  evidence. 

X  x'2         "  6039.  I  refer 
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6039.  I  refer  to  these  cases  :  Nurse  Stocking' 
Nurse  Furnace,  Nurse  Sabel  and  Nurse  Scott  ; 
do  you  think  those  cases  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  doctor  "vvho  attended  them  ? — By  the  doctor 
who  attended  them,  and  by  the  matron  of 
course. 

6040.  Now  1  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
in  regard  to  this  comnnittee,  that  is  the  weekly 
committee  composed  of  31  members  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  11.  Now  what  do 
they  do  when  they  sit.  You  attend  that  com- 
mittee in  TOur  capacitv  as  secretary,  I  presume? 
—Yes. 

6041.  And  they  commence  by  reading  the 
minutes  ? — The  minutes  are  read  and  the  minutes 
of  any  special  sub-committees  are  read;  then 
the  cash  book  is  examined  for  the  week,  and  the 
treasurer's  book,  and  various  other  small  regular 
things,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  house 
visitors  for  a  fortnight,  who  go  round  the  hospital 
and  see  what  is  going  on  as  deputed  by  the 
houiie  committee ;  and  then  the  reports  are 
taken  in  order  of  the  house  governor,  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  matron,  for  the  week;  and  then 
various  matters  which  have  cropped  up  during 
the  week  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
hospital,  whicli  I  myself  as  secretray  have 
received,  are  referred  to  the  committee  for  their 
decision  and  direction  how  I  am  to  act  upon 
them. 

6042.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee  ? 
—Mr.  Tnd. 

6043.  How  long  has  he  been  chairman  of  it  ? 
—  Since  Christmas  last. 

6044.  With  regard  to  these  visiting  governors, 
how  many  are  there  of  them  ? — Two  are  appointed 
every  fortnight. 

6045.  And  do  the  \isiting  governors  visit?  — 
Very  often. 

6046.  What  do  you  call  "veiy  often"? — Some 
of  them  do  visit;  some  of  them  do  not. 

6047.  Two  or  three  tin7es  a  week?  — No,  not 
so  much  as  that ;  as  a  rule  three  times  to  twice 
in  the  iortniglit  when  on  duty. 

6048.  Is  it  generally  the  case  that  the  visiting 
govei'nors  go  after  the  committee  meeting  ? — I 
should  not  think  they  do  as  a  rule  go  after  the 
committee  meeting.  1  do  not  know  when  they 
go. 

6049.  Have  they  any  opportunity  oi  finding 
out  when  there  is  a  complaint,  or  things  are 
irregular  ? — We  frequently  have  reports  from 
them  of  complaints. 

6050.  Then  what  action  is  taken  ? — Those  are 
threshed  out  by  the  house  committee  and  they 
deal  with  them  in  the  best  possible  way  they 
can. 

6051.  Do  they  ever  appoint  sub-committees  ? 
— Yes,  frequently. 

6052.  Do  they  ever  put  medical  men  on  sub- 
committees ? — Yes,  frequently. 

6053.  So  that  if  there  is  some  grievance  of  a 
nurse,  or  a  complaint  against  a  medical  man,  it 
would  be  threshed  out  you  say  by  a  medical  sub- 
committee?—  Not  necessarily  by  a  medical  sub- 
committee, but  if  the  assistance  of  the  doctors  is 
required  they  willingly  give  it.  I  write  myself  to 
the  medical  council  asking  them  if  they  will 
kindly  nominate  some  of  their  members  to  act 
with  the  house  committee. 


Chairman — continued 

6054.  But  then  to  nominate  some  of  their 
members  for  a  mixed  committee,  tlie  medical 
council  would  have  to  meet,  would  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  a  meeting  is  summoned  therefore,  I  believe. 

6055.  Are  you  the  secretary  of  the  medical 
council? — No,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  medical  council. 

Earl  Catlic  rrt. 

6056.  Do  you  have  two  luinute  books,  a  rough 
minute  book  and  another  ? — Yes. 

6057.  Who  keeps  the  rough  minute  book  ? — 
I  write  it  mysell'. 

6058.  Not  the  chairman  ? — No. 

6059.  And  you  could  j)roduce  your  minute 
book  at  any  time ;  you  will  pi'obably  have  it  in 
the  room  ? — I  have  not  got  the  minute  book. 

6060.  Do  you  minute  all  the  business  that 
comes  before  the  meeting  ? — All  the  business  that 
comes  before  the  meeting. 

6061.  You  pass  over  nothing? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

Chairman. 

6062.  Have  you  got  anything  to  explain  about 
the  circum.stances  under  which  Mr.  Valentine 
left  the  hospital  ? — I  have  the  various  minutes  of 
the  house  committee  as  they  were  passed  in 
order. 

Lord  Tliriny. 

6063.  1  understand  that  you  attend  every 
meeting  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

6064.  Therefore  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  every  meeting  of  the  committee  ? 
— Yes. 

6065.  V'ou  know  the  reports  that  are  made  to 
the  committee  ? — Yes. 

6066.  And  you  minute  them  ? — Yes. 

6067.  Are  you  aware  that  the  matron  told 
Miss  Page  on  a  particular  day  that  she  was  not 
to  enter  the  walls  of  the  hospital  again  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

6068.  You  heard  that  Miss  Page  said  so  here  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  remember  her  having  said  so ;  I 
did  not  hear  that  said. 

6069.  Then  are  you  aware  of  this,  that  she  lef; 
the  hospital  in  the  first  week  of  June  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  what  date  she  did ;  that  is  stated  on 
the  register. 

6070.  Then  are  you  aware  that  o\i  the  26th 
July  a  report  was  made  by  the  matron  relating 
to  Miss  Page  to  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

6071.  What  were  the  contents  of  that  report? 
— ^That  report  I  began  to  read  just  now,  but  as 
your  Lordships  had  heard  it  I  did  not  continue 
reading  it. 

6072.  You  admit  that  you  heard  that  report  i 
—Yes. 

6073.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  that  at 
that  time  Miss  Page  was  not  in  the  hospital  ? — 
I  myself  personally  would  not  have  known  or 
inquired. 

6074.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not  reported  to  the 
committee  that  she  had  gone  at  that  time  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  a  report  had  been  made 
before. 

6075.  I  do  not  ask  that.  You  were  present  on 
the  26th  July  ;  a  report  was  made  that  Miss  Page 
had  been  dismissed  for  incompetency,  and  various 
accusations  were  made  against  her;  I  want  to 
know  whether  it  was  reported  at  that  time  that 

Miss 
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Miss  Page  had  left  the  hospital  ? — I  can  only  see 
by  referring  to  the  report  whether  it  is  stated 
here  or  not.  {Thv  Witness  refers  to  the  letter.) 
The  first  statement  here  is  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  not  in  the  hospital.  In  reference  to  your 
inquiry  respecting  probationer  Page,  she  left  as 
duly  reported  to  you." 

607G.  Then  probationer  Page  had  left  the 
hospital  before  the  report  made  on  tlie  26tli  of 
July  ? — ^Yes- 

6077.  Then  where  was  the  confirmation  by  the 
committee  that  caused  her  to  leave  the  hospital? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  1  have  not  got  it  here,  and  I 
have  not  looked  it  up. 

6078.  But  Avill  you  look  it  uj),  because  it  is 
extremely  material? — Yes,  certainly. 

6079.  Then  I  understand  that  the  house 
governor  has  to  t)e  consulted  before  any  nurse 
is  dismissed  ;  is  not  that  the  bye-law  ? — Wlien 
the  Ci)mTnittee  is  not  sitting,  1  believe  that  the 
matron  sees  the  house  governor  on  the  business 
ot  the  hospital  every  day  ;  but  the  house 
governor  is  here,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  will  appear  in 
order  before  you, 

6080.  The  point  is  this ;  recollect  that  the 
report  was  made  on  the  26th  of  July  after 
Mr.  Valentine  had  taken  up  Miss  Page's  case, 
whereas  we  are  told  that  she  was  virtually 
dismissed,  and  did  go  in  the  first  week  of  June  ; 
you  understand  the  point  ? — I  understand  that 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

6081.  Was  there  not  a  report  before  the 
26th  of  July? — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was. 

Chairman. 

6082.  Have  you  any  power  of  dismissing, 
yourself? — None  whatever.  I  do  not  deal  with 
any  officers  at  all. 

6083.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  duties  are? 
— I  have  to  look  after  everything  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  with  the  hospital ;  people  AvHte 
to  the  iiospital  frequently.  1  have  to  collect  the 
subscriptions  and  look  after  the  whole  of  the 
money  including  the  investments  and  everything 
in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  hospital. 
I  have  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  keep  the  minutes,  and  all  meetiuiis 
t)f  the  court,  and  keep  the  court's  minutes  ;  then 
the  sub-committees  also  I  always  attend. 

6084.  Then  are  all  the  accounts  of  the 
hospital  under  you? — Not  all  of  them;  part  of 
them  are  done  in  the  steward's  office  ;  that  is  to 
say,  those  connected  with  the  tradesmen's 
accounts  and  the  food  supplied  ;  that  is  to  say  in 
the  house  governor's  office  now. 

6085.  Then  is  there  a  staff  of  clerks  ? — Yes. 

6086.  Arc  they  in  your  office  or  in  the  house 
governor's  office? — \  have  two  provided  by  the 
hos[)ital  in  my  office,  and  in  the  house  governor's 
office  there  are  four  or  five,  five  I  think. 

6087.  Then  in  the  case  of  anything  going 
wrong  in  the  hospital  that  comes  to  your  notice, 
you  report  it  to  the  house  governor  ? — No,  I  do 
not  report  at  all  on  anything  that  comes  before 
my  notice  personally  as  to  anything  going  wrong 
in  the  hospital. 

6088.  How  would  anything  come  befoi'e  you? 
— Nothing  would  come  before   me    except  in 
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writing,  which  1  would  at  once  lay  before  the 
house  committee.  No  verbal  complaint  of  anv 
sort  ever  comes  before  me. 

6089.  Assuming  this  case,  that  a  helper  or  a 
subordinate  servant  was  found  intoxicated,  some- 
thing of  tliat  sort,  the  report  would  go  to  the 
house  governor  not  to  you  ? — To  the  house 
governor,  and  by  the  house  governor  it  is 
reported  to  ihc  house  committee, 

6090.  May  I  ask  what  salarv  you  receive? — 
I  receive  400  /.  a  year.  I  should  say  further 
that  I  have  to  manage  the  house  ])roperty  in 
connection  with  the  hospital.  We  have  a  certain 
estate,  the  leases  oi'  which  have  fallen  in,  at  the 
back  of  the  hospital. 

6091.  And  who  do  you  confer  with  in  the 
management  of  this  property,  with  the  treasurer 
or  anybody  of  that  kind? — W^e  have  an  estate 
sub-committee,  a  sub-committee  for  the  estate. 

6092.  Who  forms  that  sub  -  committee  ? — 
Various  members  of  the  house  committee 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

6093.  Have  you  a  treasurer  to  the  hospital  ? 
— There  is  a  treasurer,  Mr.  Buxron. 

6094.  He  is  an  honorary  officer,  I  presume  ; 
he  receives  no  >alary  ? — He  receives  no  salary. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

6095.  Mr.  John  Henry  Buxton  — Yes  ;  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  for 
some  years. 

Chairman. 

6096.  Does  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
weekly  committee? — Very  olten. 

6097.  What  wages  do  your  clerks  get  ? — Mv 
two  clerks  get  50  I.  a  year  each. 

6098.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  what  the  clerks 
in  the  house  governor's  office  get  ? — No. 

6099.  Then  what  furtlier  establishment  have 
you  at  the  hospital  ;  I  will  not  ask  you  about 
the  number  ol'  nurses,  because  the  matron  will 
speak  to  that ;  but  in  the  way  of  helpers,  mes- 
sengers, and  so  forth  ? — All  the  control  (  f  the 
messengers,  and  so  on.  is  under  the  house 
governor.  He  would  tell  you  exactly  the 
number  of  porters  and  messengers,  and  so  on,  in 
connection  with  it. 

Lord  Monhsivell. 

6100.  You  say  that  no  probationer  is  ever 
asked  by  the  house  conniiittee  why  she  leaves ; 
who  would  be  asked;  would  any  nurse  be  asked 
why  she  left  by  the  house  committee ;  do  the 
house  committee  ever  have  any  nurse  before 
them  to  ask  the  question  ? — There  has  never 
been  one  before  it  since  I  have  been  at  the 
hospital  as  secretary. 

6101.  Then  the  house  committee  never  in- 
quire why  any  of  their  servants  or  employes 
leave ;  they  have  never  had  them  up  before 
them,  and  asked  them  ? — No,  they  have  never 
had  them  up  before  them,  and  asked  them,  that 
I  remember. 

6102.  You  know  that  it  is  castoinary  in  }>ublic 
institutions  when  any  employes  leave  to  ask 
them  why  they  leave  ;  but  the  house  committee, 
you  say,  makes  no  inquiry  of  that  sort  at  all,  nor 
does  it  ask  them  if  they  have  anything  to  com- 
plain of  ? — Only  through  the  house  visitors. 

6103.  At  all  events  during  the  time  you  have 
X  X  3  '  "  sat 
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sat  with  the  house  committee  you  have  never 
heard  the  question  asked,  if  anybody  wants  to 
leave,  eirher  why  they  leave,  or  if  they  have 
anything  to  complain  of  ? — I  do  not  believe  I 
have. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy. 

6104.  In  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  nurse, 
is  the  nurse  summoned  before  the  house  com- 
mittee to  state  her  case  ? — No,  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  wdiich  a  nurse  has  been  summoned. 

6105.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  actual 
dismissal  of  nurses  by  the  house  committee  since 
you  have  been  secretary  ? — I  do  not  remember  a 
case.  There  Avas  a  question  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
porter ;  the  only  case  that  I  remember. 

6106.  Did  the  porter  come  before  the  house 
committee  to  state  his  case  ? — No. 

6107.  Is  it  one  of  the  customs  of  the  hospital 
to  dismiss  people  without  hearing  what  they 
have  to  say  in  their  own  defence  ? — The  person 
himself  was  not  heard  in  that  case. 

6108.  ]  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  custom  in 
your  hospital  to  dismiss  persons  without  hearing 
personally  what  they  have  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence ? — I  do  not  remember  anybody  appearing 
before  the  house  committee  to  make  their  own 
self-defence. 

Lord  Thrhuj. 

6109.  Did  you  ever  know  the  committee  differ 
from  the  matron  with  respect  to  the  dismissal  of 
a  nurse  ? — i  remember  this  case  of  probationer 
Page  which  was  discussed. 

6110.  Do  you  ever  recollect  the  committee 
differing  from  the  matron  with  respect  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  nurse ;  that  was  the  question  T 
asked  you  ? — No. 

6111.  Does  the  matron  herself  appear  before 
the  committee  and  tell  her  own  story? — Yes,  I 
have  known  her  come  before  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

6112.  -Are  her  reports  usually  written  or 
simply  spoken? — Always  written. 

6113.  And  does  she  always  appear  or  not  ? — 
No,  she  does  not  always  appear. 

6114.  But  when  does  she  apjr.ear? — When  she 
is  tummoned  by  the  house  committee. 

6115.  But  you  have  never  known  the  house 
committee  differ  from  the  matron  on  the  question 
of  the  dismissal  of  a  nurse  ? — No,  never. 

6116.  Have  j^ou  ever  heard  of  a  sub  committee 
being  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  case  of  dis- 
missal ? — No. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

6117.  Is  any  single  member  of  the  committee 
delegated  to  see  a  person  so  accused? — The 
chairman  always  does  so. 

6118.  He  interviews  the  person  and  reports  to 
the  committee  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he 
interviewed  the  porter  or  not;  he  reports  to  the 
committee. 

6119.  But  in  the  case  of  the  poiter,  did  he 
make  any  report  to  the  committee  that  he  had 
seen  the  porter  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
offence  and  his  dismissal  ?- — I  do  not  remember. 

Lord  ThriiKj. 

6120.  Does  he  ever  interview  a  nurse? — I  do 
not  know. 

6121.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  '>.ver  inter- 
viewed a  nurse? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Lord  Thvln  (j — con  tinned. 

6122.  Then  a  nurse  has  always  been  dismissed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  matron,  without 
her  appearing  for  herself,  or  anybody  appearing 
on  her  behalf  before  the  committee  ? — I  do  not 
remember  anybody  appearing. 

6123.  Has  anybody  ever  ajipeared  before  the 
comiiiittee  to  your  knowledge,  on  behalf  of  a 
nurse  about  an  alleged  off^ence? — No. 

Chairman. 

6124.  In  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  nurse, 
it  is  laid  down,  I  think,  that  the  matron  re[)orts 
to  the  house  governor,  does  she  not  — I  do  not 
know  "  hether  it  is  so  or  not. 

G125.  "  In  the  absence  of  the  house  com- 
mittee "  (that  is  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Tuesday),  "she  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
house  governor  "  ;  that  refers  to  the  matron.  If 
she  dismisses  a  servant  or  a  nurse  for  misconduct 
she  ought  to  report  it,  ought  she  not,  to  the 
house  governor  ? — Yes. 

6126.  Are  those  proceedings  put  upon  the 
minutes  for  the  house  committee  to  see  that  such 
a  case  has  been  brought  forward  ? — No,  not  that 
she  has  spoken  to  the  house  governor. 

6127.  Then  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  that 
any  nurse  has  been  heard  by  the  house  governor 
in  support  of  her  case,  when  reported  to  the 
house  governor  by  tiie  matron  ? — No. 

6128.  There  is  no  appeal  in  the  case? — The 
agreement  which  is  handed  into  the  probationer's 
hands  says,  that  her  dismissal  is  only  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  house  committee.  That  is  In 
paragraph  11  of  Section  XL  VI. 

Lord  Thring. 

6129.  You  say  "subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
committee  "  ;  how  is  that  appeal  ever  conducted 
by  the  committee? — The  probationer  would  write 
to  the  house  committee,  and  that  letter  written 
by  her  would  be  read  by  the  house  committee. 

6130.  In  every  case  'of  dismissal? — In  eveiy 
case  of  their  writing  to  the  house  committee. 

6131.  But  how  does  she  know  howto  pioceed? 
— I  do  not  know. 

6132.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  wlien  a  right  of 
appeal  is  given  to  a  probationer  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  house  committee  to  dismiss  that  person  with- 
out affording  her  the  right  of  appeal  ? — She  has 
this  jiower  given  to  her. 

6133.  But  is  it  your  view  of  the  case,  that 
when  the  bye-laws  of  the  hospital  lay  down  a 
rule  that  a  servant  or  nurse  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed wituout  an  appeal  to  the  committee,  the 
committee  do  their  duty  in  dismissing  that  j^erson 
without  giving  her  notice  that  she  may  appeal? 
— No  further  formal  notice  is  given  to  her  that 
she  may  appeal. 

6134.  And  you  think  that  that  is  right? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

6135.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  is  it  not, 
that  if  a  nurse  offends  the  matron,  the  sooner  she 
goes  the  better  I — I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply 
to  that  question. 

6136.  I  suppose,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
hospital,  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  committee  passes  thi'ough  your  hands  ? — 
Yes. 

6137.  Have  you  known  frequent  instances  of 
complaints  made  to  the  committee,  either  apj^eals 
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from  the  decision  of  the  matron  upon  wrongful 
dismissal,  or  upon  other  points  ? — No,  there  have 
been  very  few  indeed. 

6138.  And  when  they  have  been  so  made,  have 
they  been  dealt  with  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — They  have  been  dealt  with  and  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  have  known  a  special  committee 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  considering  them. 

Clunrnian. 

6139.  Who  has  the  business  of  the  dieting  of 
the  patients  in  the  hospital  ?  —  The  house 
governor  deals  with  it  :  thei'e  are  diet  tables 
prepared. 

6140.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? — 
No. 

6141.  Do  you  check  them  in  any  way? — No. 

6142.  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  relatini;  to  the  severance  of  the  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Valentine  with  the  hospital  r — 
Yes. 

6143.  Are  those  produced  from  the  weekly 
committee  minute  hook  ? — These  are  written  out 
of  the  weekly  committee  minute  book. 

6144.  Will  you  read,  them  ?— On  12th  March 
1889  the  following  motion  was  passed  :  "  As 
it  is  believed  outside  the  hospital  that  con- 
fession is  invited  by  the  chaplain,  and  as  the 
London  Hospital  is  a  public  institution,  we 
request  that  the  chaplain  should  send  us  an 
emphatic  assurance  that  neither  he  nor  the 
assistant  chaplain  ask,  or  ever  have  asked,  or 
will  ask,  for  [U'ivate  confession." 

6145.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Valentine  said? 
—Yes. 

6146.  Have  you  anything  else  to  read? — 
Several  other  minutes  from  the  minutes  of 
the  following  weeks.  On  19th  March  1889 
"  Mr.  Valentine  attended  the  committee  and 
read  an  answer  to  the  motion  passed  last  week, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  invite 
confession.  A  long  discussion  ensued.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed :  "  That  the 
committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  reply  of  the 
chaplain  to  the  question  is  not  satisfactory,  ana 
that  being  so,  that  the  chairman  be  requested 
to  communicate  this  opiniou  to  the  chaplain." 
On  26th  March  1889,  '•'In  reference  to  the 
minute  relating  to  the  chaplain,  the  chaplain's 
report  was  read.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
the  answer  he  gave  the  committee  last  week  was 
not  considered  satisfactory.  At  the  suggestion 
ot'  the  chairman  the  qixestiou  was  allowed  to 
stand  over."  On  the  2nd.  April  a  member  of 
the  committee  "  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
committee  to  a  passage  in  "  The  East  London 
Observer of  Saturday  30th  March  in  respect  of 
the  chaplain.  He  said  that  the  motion  passed 
on  the  19th  March  was  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  chaplain,  and  the  committee  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the  chaplain 
that  he  was  sorry.  He  was  afraid  the  chaplain 
had  not  undfjrstood  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mittee. After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
proposed  and  seconded  '  That  a  sub-committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  chaplain  on  his 
answer  of  the  26th  March  to  the  motion  passed 
by  the  committee  on  the  '  9ih  March,  and  to 
report  to  the  house  committee  thereon.'"  On 
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the  9th  April,  "  Tlie  report  of  the  sub-committee 
appointed  last  week  to  confer  with  the  chaplain 
was  read,  as  follows:  '  In  accordance  with  the  i-eso- 
lution  passed  at  the  committee  meeting  of  the  2nd 
instant,  we  at  once  conferred  with  the  cliaplain  on 
the  subject  of  his  answer  to  the  question  sent 
down  to  him,  and  the  resolution  of  the  committee 
thereon,  of  the  19th  ultimo.    In  reply  to  our 
statement  of  the  position  of  affaiis,  consequent 
upon  the  above  proceedings,  the  chaplain  ex- 
plained that,  though  it  was  his  personal  v/ish, 
immediately  after  receipt  of  the  resolution,  to 
have  resigned  his  position  of  chaplain  as  soon  as 
he  lawfully  might,  he  did  not  now  contemplatr 
taking  that  step,  because  lie  felt  satisfied  that  the 
committee  had  been  misled  by  a  mere  rumour , 
that  he  was  positive  no  persons,  out  of  all  the 
thousands  who  had  come  under    his  personal 
ministrations  at  the  hospital,  could  possibly  be 
found  who  could  say  that  they  liad  been  unduly 
influenced  by  him  on  the  subject  of  confession, 
nor  that  he  had  even  in  the  first  instance  intro- 
duced such  subject  to  them.      He  was  verv 
anxious  that  the  committee  should  make  detailed 
inquiry  to  see  in  what  way  and  upon  what  basis 
this  rumour  had  got  about.    He  maintained  that 
nothing  in  his  action  in  the  hospital  had  been 
otherwise  than  moderate,  and  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  duty  as  an  English  Churchman. 
We  then  pointed  out  that  we  could  not  see  any 
necessity  for  an  inquiry,  since  his  own  written 
reply  had  shown  that  his  tone  and  position  in  the 
Church  placed  him  out  of  harmony  with  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  :  and  that  even  if  the  inquiry 
that  he  courted  showed  that  there  was  no  overt 
action  of  which  we  oould  complain,  there  would 
still  be  frequently-recurring  and  never-ending 
disputes  about  other  matters  which  would  render 
his  position  as    chaplain  oi'  the  hospital  most 
undesirable,  both  in  lespect  to  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  the  vital  good  of  the  hosnital,  and  tlie 
authority  of  the  committee  as  the  controlling 
body.     I'herefore  we  urged  that,  to  avoid  the 
|)ublic  scandal  of  an  open  rupture,  which  could 
be  productive  of  no  good  either  to  himself  or 
the  charity,  and  must  inevitably  end  in  severing 
his  connection  with  the  hospital,  it  would  be 
the    best    solution    ol'    the    dithculty    if  he 
were  to  send  in  his  resignation.     As   to  the 
time  of  his  leaving,  the  committee  had  no  wish 
to  hurry  him,  and  would  certainly  consult  his 
convenience.    In  this  way  the  tension  wouhi  be 
relieved,  and  all  injury  to  his  own  position,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  hospital,  would  be  avoided 
without  loss  of  dignity  ;  and  we  felt  sure,  that 
if  he  consulted  his  Bishop,  that  this  would  be  the 
advice  given.    We  regret,  however,  to  say  that 
our  remonstrances  were  unavailing;    and  the 
chaplain  said  that  if  he  consulted  iiis  personal 
comfort  he  would  do  so,  but  that  if  he  yielded 
now  he  considered  he  would  be  acknowledging 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  so  that  in  retaining 
his  position  he  was  upholding  a  principle.  With 
this  the  conference  ended,  and  our  delegated 
duties  with  this  report  of  it  are  fulfilled  ;  but  we 
would  record  our  opinion  that,  in  all  })robabi]it\, 
in  spite  of  what  he  now  says,  the  difficult^;:  ,  "if 
left  to  itself  for  a  while,  will  ilissolve,  since  we 
believe  that  the  chaplain  will  yield  to  the  advice 
of  those  whom  he  will  consult.    It  must  be  borne 
X  X  4  iu 
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Earl  Cathcart. 
6182.  It  was  stated  publicly  befort  the  court 
of  governors,  that  Mr.  Valentine  was  originally 
the  nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  ;  was  that 
so;  that  his  appointment  was  originally  suggested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  ?  


Lord  Thriny. 

0183.  Will  you  first  answer  the  question 
about  the  resignation  ;  he  did  not  resign  in  Sep- 
tember?— The  extract  which  I  have  here  is  this 
under  date  24th  September.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Valentine  was  read  in  which  he  explained 
that  he  had  accepted  an  offer  of  a  living." 

6184.  1  hat  was  a  private  letter  to  the  chair- 
man, and  no  resignation  at  all. 


Earl  of  Kimberley . 

6185.  Have  you  got  the  letter?  — No,  I  have 
not  got  the  letter  here . 

6186.  Of  course,  you  are  not  personally  respon- 
sible for  any  of  these  decisions  ;  you  are  only  the 
secretary  carrying  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the 
committee  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

6187.  In  regard  to  the  interior  economy  of  the 
hospital,  the  accounts,  the  funds,  and  so  on,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  property  which  you 
spoke  of,  do  you  speak  to  that  or  does  the  house 
governor  speak  to  that;  I  meaa  so  as  to  give  us 
the  necessai'y  information  as  regards  the  details 
of  the  balance  sheet? — The  details  of  the  balance 
sheet,  I,  myself,  am  responsible  for. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  LimcE,      Julii,  1890. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  KlMBERLEY. 

Iiord  ZoucHE  OF  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  SuDLEY  (  Earl  of  Arrait  ). 
Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring 


Mr.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  is  re-called;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

6188.  Do  you  wish  to  amplify  the  statement 
you  made  on  Thursday,  that  is  to  say,  before  we 
get  to  the  question  of  nur.sing,  on  which  I  under- 
stand the  matron  is  the  authority,  and  also  before 
we  get  to  the  question  of  the  general  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  balance  sheet,  for  which  I  think 
you  said  on  Thursday  that  you  weie  responsible  ? 
— Yes  ;  with  regard  to  Lord  Thring's  request 
that  1  should  explain  certain  matters  Avith  regard 
to  how  it  was  that  nurse  Page  left  the  hospital 
1  beg  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  fact  that 
during  my  time  at  the  hospital,  that  is,  since  the 
be-inning  of  1888,  there  nnve  been  three  sets  of 
standing  orders  for  probationers ;  in  the  first 
instance,  rule  11  of  the  standing  orders  for  proba- 
tioners, which  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Valentine  ; 
it  is  on  paj,e  131  I  'f  the  standing  orders. 

6189.  Is  that  as  to  night  sisters  or  proba- 
tioners ? — Pi  obationers. 

0190.  Mine  is  page  133,  Section  46?--- That 
would  be  the  same. 

Lord  Thring. 

6191.  What  date  are  you  taking  this  from? — 
From  the  standino-  orders:  beoinnino-  in  1888, 
The  standing  order  in  Rule  11  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  matron  did  then  read  :  "  They 
will  be  liable  to  be  suspended  from  duty  at  any 
time  by  the  matron  (with  the  approval  of  the 
house  governor)  in  case  of  misconduct  or  culpable 
negligence.  Such  suspension,  unless  withdrawn, 
will  lie  reported  to  the  house  committee  with  a 
view  to  their  decision  as  to  discharge  or  other- 
wise.'* The  miitron  made  a  rejiort  on  that 
standing  order  to  the  house  committee  on  the 
27th  of  November  1888.  May  I  read  the  extract 
from  the  minutes? 

6192.  Is  this  connected  with  the  Page  case  ? — 
This  is  before  the  Page  case  cropped  up,  but 
very  ii:timately  connected  with  it.  'i  his  is  the 
explanation  of  my  former  answer  that  Lord 
Tlxrino;  askeu  me  to  make  this  morning. 

^69.j 


Lord  Thriiuj — continited. 

6193.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  before  the 
Page  case  cropped  up  ? — This  was  before  the  Page 
case  cropped  up.  >  May  I  say  that  probationer 
Page's  case  was  reported  to  the  house  committee, 
and  therefore  she  was  discharged  in  conseqttence 
thereof  on  3()th  April  1889.  This  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  house  committee  is  dated  the 
27th  November  1888.  "  The  matron  asked  that 
such  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  agreement 
with  probationers  as  would  give  her  the  power  to 
terminate  the  agreement  in  case  of  the  pi'oba- 
tioner  showing  incomjjetency  and  unfitness  for 
nursing  quite  apart  from  any  misbehaviour 
or  misconduct.  The  matron  attended  and 
expressed  her  opinion  that  if  she  were  only 
granted  power  of  sus[)ension  for  any  slight 
fault,  to  report  the  same  to  the  house  committee, 
such  a  suspension  would  be  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment, for  what  was,  after  all,  only  incompetency. 
The  committee  entirely  an  reed  with  the  matron 
that  where  after  a  trial  of  some  months  a  proba- 
tion has  not  shown  fitness  for  the  work,  it  is 
inexjjedient  to  keep  her  on  for  the  full  period  of 
two  years,  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  another 
candidate  v/ho  mi^ht  be  more  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  hence  more  useful  to  the  institution.  It  was 
felt  that  such  period  of  probation  should  r.ot 
extend  for  more  than  the  first  year,  and  that 
although  the  action  ol"  the  house  coiumittee  can 
only  follow  in  stich  cases,  the  report  ot  the  matron, 
the  act  of  cancellino-  the  eno-ao-ement  must  of 
necessity  be  the  deed  of  the  house  committee 
who  are,  with  the  probationer  on  the  other  side, 
the  only  contracting  parties.  It  was  felt  that  the 
power  of  cancelling  the  contract  during  the  first 
year  for  mere  unfitness,  or  incompetency  should 
be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  penal  clatise  set 
out  in  clause  11,  page  134,  of  the  standing  orders. 
After  some  further  discussion,  a  member  took 
away  the  standing  orders  and  the  agreement  for 
probationers,  and  undertook  to  draft  a  provision 
which  would  meet  the  views  expressed  by  the 
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Lord  Thrimj — continued. 

committee.  The  matter  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  next  meeting."  Pi'obationer  Page  was 
reported  as  having  been  11  months  in  the  hospital 
and  nor  suitable  for  further  training. 

6194.  Now  in  that  suggestion  as  to  rearrange- 
ment of  the  standing  order,  was  there  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  ens;ao;ement  misrlit  be 
terminated  by  the  probationer,  supposing  that  she 
found  that  nursing  was  unsuitable  for  her? — No; 
the  probationer  has  a  trial  for  a  month  before  she 
engages  to  come  as  a  regular  probationer ;  she 
then  signs  an  agreement  to  be  a  probationer  for 
two  yearn. 

6195.  Then  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  en- 
gagement is  terminable  from  either  side  ? — Yes, 
up  to  one  month. 

6196.  By  the  matron  or  the  probationers- 
Yes. 

6197.  Does  that  apply  to  a  paying  probationer 
as  well  ? — I  believe  the  paying  probationers  can 
leave  at  any  time. 

6198.  Will  you  proceed?— On  the  17th  of 
September  1889  there  are  these  minutes  :  "  The 
matron's  report  was  now  read,  together  with  a 
special  report  submitted  by  the  matron  last  week 
on  Rule  XI.  of  the  Standing  Orders  for  Proba- 
tioners "  ;  that  is  after  the  amendment  which  I 
have  already  read.  "  After  careful  consideration 
it  was  determined  that  Rule  XI.  be  altered  as 
follows :  '  Probationers  may  iiot  break  their  en- 
gagement during  their  two  years'  training  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  matron,  but  the 
engagement  may  be  terminated  by  her  at  any 
time,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house  com- 
mittee,' "  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  stand- 
ing order  now  stands. 

Lord  Tliring. 

6199.  This  standing  order  was  not  retrospec- 
tive ?— No. 

6200.  I  thought  probationer  Page's  case  was 
before  the  standing  order  ? — No,  it  was  after  the 
standing  order;  the  standing  order  which  applied 
to  probationer  Page  was  the  27th  of  November 

1888.  The  pj'incipal  diff'erence  is  the  extending 
of  the  jjower  of  termination  of  the  probationer's 
agreement  to  the  full  two  years  instead  of  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  twelve  months. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley . 

6201.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
first  standing  order,  that  of  November  1888,  and 
the  second  standing  order,  that  of  September 

1889,  was  that  the  latter  extended  the  period  to 
v.'hich  this  power  applied  from  12  months  to  the 
whole  period  ?  —  Yes,  with  the  saving  clause 
^'  subject  to  Jin  ajjpeal  to  the  house  committee." 

6202.  That  saving  clause  would  apply,  1  sup- 
pose, to  both  periods,  both  the  twelve  months 
and  the  two  years? — It  was  not  put  in  in  the 
first,  but  it  has  always  been  tacitly  acknowledged 
that  it  was  so.  Of  course  the  matron  reported 
to  the  commiitee  before  the  probationer  left  the 
hospital. 

6203.  Are  you  quite  clear  on  the  point  that 
the  appeal  would  apply  both  to  the  \2  months 
and  also  to  the  period  after  the  12  months? — I 
am  clear  that  it  would  apply  because  the  cases 
were  all  reported  to  the  committee. 


Chairman. 

6204.  Now,  in  the  case  of  nurse  Page,  she  was 
suspended,  was  she  not  ? — No,  I  believe  she  was 
never  suspended,  but  that  is,  I  think,  a  matter 
that  you  had  better  ask  the  matron  about. 

8205.  Has  any  probationer  ever  been  dismissed 
in  your  time?  —  No  probationer  has  ever  been 
dismissed  in  my  time,  but  one  was  reported  to  the 
house  committee  by  the  matron  as  having  been 
suspended  for  grave  misconduct ;  she  left  the 
hospital  before  a  formal  dismissal  took  place. 

6206.  Was  that  case  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — The  case  was  not  gone  into  by  the 
committee,  because  the  probationer  acknowledged 
her  fault  and  left  the  hospital  that  it  might  not 
be  done. 

6207.  That  is  to  say  before  the  counnittee 
met? — Before  the  committee  met.  She  was  sus- 
pended from  duty  according  to  the  standing 
order  ;  her  suspension  from  duty  was  reported  to 
the  house  governor,  and  directly  it  was  reported 
(of  course  she  knew  of  it)  she  went  away,  so  that 
the  whole  case  might  not  be  brought  before  the 
house  committee ;  but  it  was  reported  to  the 
house  committee  on  the  following  Tuesday.  I 
might  add  that  the  house  governor  attends  all 
committees. 

6208.  Has  any  sister  or  nurse  been  dismissed 
since  you  have  been  there  ? — Not  since  1  have 
been  there  at  all. 

6209.  Do  you  know  whether  any  nurses  have 
retired  after  a  caut'.on  from  the  matron  since  you 
have  been  there  ? — -I  cannot  say  at  all. 

6210.  You  do  not  know? — No,  I  do  not 
know. 

6211.  iTou  allude  merely  to  the  cases  which 
would  come  before  the  committee  after  suspen- 
sion ''. — Yes ;  those  standing  orders  which  have 
been  read  relate  to  probationers.  Probationers, 
pf  coui'se,  are  not  nurses  until  they  have  been 
there  tvv'O  years. 

6212.  Have  you  got  here  the  standing  orders 
for  nurses  and  the  sisters,  and  the  matron  ? — ^I 
have. 

Lord  Thr'iny. 

6213.  Who  made  the  standing  orders? — They 
were  made  by  the  house  committee  specially 
summoned  for  the  purpose.  Notice  must  be 
given,  and  a  special  committee  must  be  sura- 
mon(;d  for  the  purpose  of  changing  any  standing 
orders. 

Earl  of  La,uderdaie. 

6214.  Is  any  notice  jmt  up  of  any  change  which 
is  mad<5  in  them ;  how  are  nurses  to  know  of  any 
alteration  that  is  made  in  them  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
that  is  a  technical  matter  connected  with  the 
administration. 

6215.  Do  the  nurses  get  any  notice  of  this 
change  ?  —  No  formal  notice  is  sent  by  me  to 
them  individually. 

6216.  Then  this  change  might  be  made  with- 
out  the  nurses  being  aware  that  such  a  change 
had  been  made?— Well,  it  might  be,  but  I  should 
think  it  was  very  improbable ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  opinion. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

6217.  Was  the  consent  of  the  nurses  asked  to 
this  alteration  of  the  agreement  ? — No,  the  con- 
sent of  the  nurses  Avas  not  asked. 

6218.  Will 
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[  Continued. 


Chairman. 

6218.  Will  you  turn  to  the  standing  orders 
relating  to  the  house  governor,  section  11,  I  think 
it  is  ;  first  of  all  come  the  bye-laws,  do  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

6219.  Will  you  just  read  them  through  ? — The 
bye-laws  are  made  by  the  court  of  governors,  and 
they  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
court  of  governors. 

6220.  That  is  not  the  quarterly  court  ? — The 
court  must  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  a 
quarterly  court,  and  it  is  specially  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  an  alteration  of  the  bye-lav/^s  : 
"(1)  The  house  governor  shall  find  two  sureties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house  committee  to  be 
bound  with  him  jointly  and  severally  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  dutv  in  the  penalty  of 
500  or  he  shall  provide  such  other  security  to 
the  same  amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
house  committee.  (2)  He  shall  reside  in  the 
hospital  and  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  house  committee,  and  responsible  for 
the  due  performance  of  all  the  bye-laws  and 
standing  orders  of  the  hospital  except  those  re- 
lating to  the  chaplain  and  the  secretary.  (3)  He 
sbair(subjecl  to  the  house  committee)  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  hospital  and  of  all  the  resi- 
dent officers  and  servants,  except  the  chaplain  and 
the  secretary  when  resident.  (4)  He  shall  have 
authority  to  suspend  any  officer  or  servant  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  committee,  and  on  any 
occasion  when  he  may  deem  it  necessary,  he  shall 
summon  a  special  meeting  of  the  house  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  conrhict  of  any 
oflficer  ap]5ointed  by  a  general  court." 

6221.  Did  you  tell  us  who  the  standing  orders 
are  made  l>y  V— The  standing  orders  are  made  by 
specially  summoned  meetings  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  T living. 

6222.  Will  you  read  the  power  with  reference 
to  the  std,nding  orders?  

Chairman. 

6223.  I  think  you  find  it  on  page  33,  do  you 
not.  in  Section  16  of  the  London  Hospital  Act? 
— It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  "  

Lord  Thring. 

6224.  What  is  this  from  ? — From  the  London 
Hospital  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1884.  I  think 
that  hardly  refers  to  this  point. 

Chairman. 

6225.  What  is  this  Act  of  Parliament;  what 
is  it  for?  —  This  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  I 
believe,  in  the  year  1884,  principally  to  enable 
the  hospital  to  deal  with  their  property  more 
advantageously  than  they  could  do  under  the 
charter.  I  believe  that  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  Act.  Of  course,  the  hospital  is  really 
governed  under  the  charter. 

Lord  Thring. 

6226.  The  Act,  so  fiir  as  it  interferes  with  the 
charter,  supersedes  it  ?  —  Yes,  it  supersedes 
that  charter  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  it.  I 
cannot  find  the  section  of  the  charter  imme- 
diately which  refers  to  this  particukar  matter  : 
perhaps  I  might  look  it  up  afterwards  and  put 

f  69.) 


Lord  Thring — continued, 
it  before  you.    {After  a  pause.)    You  will  find 
it  on  page  42  ;  I  am  reading  from  the  bye-laws 
relating  to  the  house  committee,  the  said  bye- 
laws  being  authorised  by  the  governors. 

6227.  I  want  to  know  what  the  bye-laws  are 
authorised  by  ? — That  is  on  page  7  of  the 
charter :  "  Provided  nevertheless  and  our  will 
is  that  no  such  bye-law,  rule,  order,  or  ordinance, 
so  to  be  made  by  this  corporation  shall  be 
binding  or  have  any  force  or  eflTect  until  the 
same  shall  be  agreed  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
next  succeeding  general  court,  whether  quar- 
terly or  extraordinary.  And  that  the  same 
method  be  observed  in  the  altering  or  repealing 
any  such  bye -laws,  rules,  orders,  or  (U-dinances 
after  they  shall  have  been  so  confirmed." 

6228.  That  is  a  restrictive  clause  ;  where  is 
the  clause  giving  the  power? — That  is  the 
original  clause,  giving  the  power  in  the  charter, 
as  granted  by  Greorge  II.  The  former  section 
of  the  charter  is  :  "  And  that  the  said  quarterlv 
general  courts,  and  no  other,  exct- pt  in  the  cases 
hereiuafter  expressly  provided  for,  shall  and 
may  direct  the  custody  and  a})plication  of  the 
common  seal  of  the  said  coi'poration,  and  have 
power  to  make,  constitute,  ordain,  and  establish 
such  and  so  many  reasonable  bye-laws,  rules, 
orders,  and  ordinances  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shall  think  fit  and  useful  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  said  corporation  and  hospital,  and  of 
all  the  officers,  servants,  and  patients  thereof; 
and  also  all  or  any  of  the  same  bye-laws,  rules, 
orders,  and  ordinances  at  their  pleasure  to  repeal, 
annul,  or  alter ;  which  several  bye  daws,  rules, 
orders,  and  ordinances  so  to  be  made,  not  being- 
contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  our  realm  shall  be  didy  observed  and  kept." 

6229.  Then  the  next  is  a  proviso  upon  that  ? 
— Provided,  nevertheless,  and  our  will  is  that 
no  such  bye-law,  rule,  order,  or  ordinance  so  to 
be  made  by  this  corporation  shall  be  binding  or 
have  any  force  or  effect  until  the  same  shall  be 
agreed  to  and  confirmed  by  the  next  succeeding 
general  court,  whether  quarterly  or  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  that  the  same  method  be  observed  in 
the  altering  or  repealing  any  of  such  bye-law.-, 
rules,  orders,  or  ordinances  after  thev  shall  have 
been  so  confirmed." 

6230.  And  that  has  not  been  altei'ed  by  the 
Act  ? — That  has  not  been  altered  by  the  Act. 

6231.  Now,  as  to  the  power  of  making  the 
standing  orders  ? — I  am  now  going  to  read  from 
the  byedaws  of  the  house  committee,  the  :;aid 
bye-laws  having  been  authorised  by  the  gover- 
nors: "  (1)  The  house  committee  (three  of  whom 
shall  be  a  quorum)  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  in 
every  week,  and  at  their  first  meeting  shall  elect 
u  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  and  until  p»  suc- 
cessor be  appointed.  The  chairman  or  member 
presiding  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  shall  liave 
the  control  over  all  matters  of  business  in  the 
hospital  in  the  intervals  between  their  meetings. 
(2)  The  committee  shall  have  authority,  at  a 
meeting  specially  summoned  lor  the  purpose,  to 
make  such  standiog  orders  for  the  government  of 
the  hospitals  as  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
may  judge  to  be  expedient  or  to  alter  or  annul 
the  same,  i)rovided  always  that  every  such  stand- 
ing order  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  letter  and 
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tenor  of  the  charter,  the  London  Hospital  Act, 
and  the  bye-laws.  (3)  The  committef  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  such  servants  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  judge  to  be 
necessary  and  expedient,  and  in  like  manner  to 
suspend  or  discharge  them.  (4)  Should  a  com- 
plaint be  laid  against  any  officer  appointed  by  a 
general  court,  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  summoned  to  take  such  complaint  into 
consideration,  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
(not  less  than  10  being  present)  shall  have  autho- 
rity to  suspend  such  officer  until  a  report  of  the 
factSjwith  the  opinion  of  the  committee  tliereon,be 
made  to  a  general  court  which  shall  be  held  within 
the  period  of  onemonth  fromthe  time  of  suspension. 
(^0 )  The  committee  shall  havi'  authority  to 
direct  all  such  concerns  of  the  institution  as 
shall  not  require  the  authority  or  sanction  of  a 
general  court.  ;,6)  The  committee  shall  order 
the  purchase  of  all  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital.  (7)  The  committee  shall  I'ecommend 
to  the  quarterly  general  court  such  executors  of 
wills  or  other  persons  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  should  be  elected  governors  of  the 
hospital.  (8)  The  house  co.iimittee  shall  eveiy 
fortnight  appoint  two  members  of  their  body, 
who  shall  visit  the  house  at  such  times  and  make 
such  inquiries  as  may  be  judged  expedient.  (9) 
]S'o  governor  shall  be  present  at  any  court  or 
committee  while  any  pecuniary  demand  or  claim 
by  him  shall  be  under  consideration.  (10)  Three 
days'  notice  of  every  special  meeting  of  the 
house  committee  shall  be  given  to  each  member." 

Chairman. 

6232.  Then  you  have  a  committee  of  accounts  ? 
—Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

6233.  These  are  the  bye-laws  then  ? — Those 
are  the  bye-laws  of  the  house  committee,  which 
grant  the  house  committee  power  to  make  stand- 
ing orders  for  all  their  servants  employed  in  the 
hospital. 

Cliairmaii. 

6234.  How  about  the  committee  of  accounts  ? 
— These  are  the  bye-laws  :"  (1 )  The  committee 
of  accounts  (three  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum) 
shall  at  their  first  meeting  elect  a  chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year.     The  chairman  or  member 
presiding  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
(2)  The  committee  shall  examine  (he  bills  of 
the  several  tradesmen  and  report  them  for  pay- 
ment once  a  quarter,  such  bills  having  been 
first  passed   by  the  house  governor  as  agree- 
able to  the  terms  of  contract.      Should  any 
difficulty  arise  in  passing  an  account  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  house  committee,  together  with 
such  of  the  committee  of  accounts  as  may  attend 
upon  the  occasion.     (3;   The  committee  shall 
examine  the  receipts  and  vouchers,  and  compare 
them  with  the  payments  made  by  the  treasurer. 
(4)  The  committee  shall  quarterly  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  of    the  several 
bankers,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  certify  whether 
the  income  and  receipts  of  the  hospital  have  been 
duly  paid  in ;  and  shall,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  annually,  report  to  the  house  committee  the 
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amounts  received  and  thi^  sums  due  to  tiie  hos- 
j)ital  under  their  respective  heads." 

■6235.  Then  the  house  visitors? — This  is  the 
standing  order:  "Two  members  of  the  house 
committee  shall  be  appointed  every  fortnight  in 
rotation,  with  a  view  to  their  visiting  the  hospital 
and  inspecting  the  wards  and  other  parts  thereof, 
as  often  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  so  to 
do." 

6236.  Now,  the  treasurer  ?  —These  are  the  bye- 
laws  :  "(1)  The  treasurer,  upon  the  acceptance 
of  office  shall  ascertain  that  the  respective  amounts 
stand  in  the  various  public  funds  and  securities 
as  entered  in  the  books  of  the  hospital  are  correct, 
and  he  shall  report  to  the  house  committee  the 
correctness  thereof  as  soon  after  his  appointment 
as  possible.  (2)  The  treasurer  alone  is  em- 
powered to  draw  money  from  the  bankers  on 
receiving  a  warrant  made  by  order  of  the  house 
committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
secretary.  All  cheques  for  payments  on  account 
of  the  hospital  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
secretary." 

6237.  And  then  the  chaplain  ? — Xo.  1  bye-law, 
as  regards  the  chaplain,  has  be^n  altered,  and  I 
have  not  the  amended  one  here. 

6238.  You  say  the  bye-laws  for  the  chaplain 
have  been  altered  ;  you  will  put  them  in  after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

6239.  Have  those  been  altered  since  Mr. 
Valentine  was  there? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6240.  Now  we  come  to  the  house  governor  ? 
— These  are  the  bye-laws.  (1.)  "The  house 
governor  shall  find  two  sureties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  house  committee  to  be  bound  with  him 
jointly  and  severally  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty  in  the  penalty  of  500  /.,  or  he  shall  pro- 
vide such  other  security  to  the  same  amount  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  house  committee.  (2.) 
He  shall  reside  in  the  hospital,  and  shall  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  house  committee, 
and  responsible  for  the  due  performan  ;e  of  all  the 
bye-laws  and  standing  orders  of  the  hospital, 
except  those  relating  to  the  chaplain  and  the 
secretary.  (3  )  He  shall  (subject  to  the  house 
committee)  h,ive  the  entire  control  of  the  hospital 
and  of  all  the  resident  officers  and  servants  except 
the  chaplain  and  the  secretary  when  in  resi- 
dence." 

6241.  I  am  not  vjuite  clear  who  appoints  the 
house  governor  ?  —  The  house  governor  is 
appointed  by  the  court  of  governors  on  the  recom- 
mendarion  of  the  house  committee. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

6242.  Is  there  any  authority  for  appointing  a 
house  governor  at  all  in  the  bye-laws  ?  

Chairman.']  At  any  rate  he  is  appointed 
by  the  court,  after  having  been  recominendcf! 
by  the  house  committee.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  waste  further  time  over  that. 

Witness.']  "  (4)  He  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  any  officer  or  servant  appointed 
by  the  house  committee;  and  on  any  occasion 
when  he  may  deem  it  necessary  he  shall 
summon  a  special  meeting  of  the  house  committee 
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to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  any 
officer  appointed  by  a  general  court."  Then  come 
these  standing  orders  :  "(1 ).  The  house  governor 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  due  supervision  of  the 
wards  and  other  departments  of  the  hospital,  and 
shall  see  that  the  bye  laws  and  standing  orders 
are  strictly  complied  with  except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  bye-laws  for  his 
office.  (2.)  He  shall  make  a  weekly  report  in 
writino;  to  the  house  committee  with  such  suffores- 
tions  for  improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
institution  as  he  may  judge  expedient.  (3.)  He 
shall  examine  and  compare  the  accounts  relating 
to  the  expenditure,  and  exert  his  authority  to 
prevent  waste.  (4.)  He  shall  also,  once  in  every 
year  at  the  least,  inspect  the  stock  of  old  materials 
and  cause  such  articles  as  he  shall  consider  no 
longer  required  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  thereof  paid  to  the 
bankers  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  (5.)  He 
shall  every  week  present  to  the  house  committee 
an  account  of  all  petty  expenses.  (6.)  In  the 
event  of  his  finding  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a 
patient,  he  shall  first  send  notice  to  the  medical 
officer  under  whose  care  the  patient  may  at  the 
time  be  placed." 

Lord  Thriiiff. 

6243.  Those  are  bye-laws  ?  — No ;  the  latter 
half  are  the  standing  orders. 

L  hair  ma  II, 

624:4..  Now  we  come  to  the  secretary  ? — These 
are  the  bye-laws  relating  to  the  secretary:  "  (1.) 
The  secretary  shall  find  two  sureties,  to  be 
appi'oved  of  by  the  house  committee,  who  sliall 
be  jointly  and  severally  bound  with  him  for  the 
;  efficient  and  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in 
j  the  penal  sum  of  1,000/.,  or  he  shall  provide 
j  such  other  security  to  a  like  amount  as  may  be 
j  satisfactory  to  the  house  committee.  (2.)  No 
j  person  shall  hold  the  office  who  is  employed  iu. 
any  other  pursuit,  and  who  will  not  engage  to 
devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  the 
situation.  (3.)  He  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  house  committee.  (4.)  He  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  correct  keeping  of  the  main 
ledger,  cash  book,  journal,  and  rent  ledger,  and 
shall  jn'oduce  them  tor  examination  at  the  quai-- 
terly  meetings  of  the  committee  of  accounts. 
(5.)  He  shall  countei'sign  all  warrants  on  the 
treasurer,  and  all  cheques  on  the  bankers." 
Then  come  the  standing  orders  relating  to  the 
secretary:  "(1.)  The  secretary  is  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  at  the  hospital  daily  ( Sundays 
excepted)  from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  committee.  In 
event  of  his  absence,  from  whatever  cause,  he 
shall  send  due  notice  thereof  to  the  hospital ; 
and  should  such  absence  continue  for  more  than 
one  da}^  or  should  he  be  absent  for  two  separate 
days  within  one  week,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
report  the  same  to  the  house  committee  at  their 
next  meeting.  (2.)  He  shall  keep  and  have 
charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  relating  to 
the  proceedings  of  general  courts  and  com- 
mittees. (3.)  He  shall  prepare  a  book  of  agenda 
for  general  courts  and  committees,  which  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  all  the  subjects  which  are 
(69.) 
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to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
court  or  the  committee  at  each  meeting.  (4.) 
He  shall  be  responsible  for  duly  preparing  the 
annual  report.  (5.)  He  shall  present  a  copy  of 
the  charter,  bye-laws,  and  standing  orders  to 
every  officer  ap[)ointed  by  a  general  court  imme- 
diately after  the  election  of  such  officer.  (6.) 
He  shall  insert  in  a  book  containing  the  bye- 
laws  and  standing  orders  any  new  bye-law  or 
standing  order,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  con- 
firmed ;  and  shall  communicate  it  to  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  it  may  relate.  (7.)  He 
shall  arrange  all  the  accounts  and  letters  of  im- 
portance of  each  year  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  immediately  be  referred  to.  (8.)  He 
shall,  on  receiving  notice  of  agreements  for  leases 
being  signed,  immediately  enter  the  same  in  the 
rent  ledger.  (9.)  He  shall  make  application  for 
and  receive  all  rents  due  to  the  hospital,  together 
with  the  annual  subscriptions  of  governors  and 
other  contributors,  and  shall  pay  the  same  into 
the  treasurer's  account  at  the  bankers'  within 
three  days  from  the  receipt  thereof." 

4245.  We  will  pass  over  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical registrars,  and  get  to  the  matron,  please, 
because  all  those  intervening  sections  have  to  do 
with  the  inedical  staff? — The  standing;  orders  for 
the  matron  are  these:  "(1.)  The  matron  shall 
be  aj)poiuted  by  the  house  committee"  (that  is 
why  there  are  no  bye-laws).  "  In  the  absence  of 
the  house  committee  she  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  house  governor.  (2.)  As  the  head  of 
the  nursing  establishment,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  matron  be  not  only  a  well-educated  ladv, 
but  also  a  trained  and  experienced  nurse ;  and  she 
must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  admini- 
strative capacity.  (3.)  She  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  selection,  and  medical  examination,  of 
candidates  for  employment  on  the  nursing  staff ; 
and  she  shall  be  empowered  to  engage  on  trial 
all  sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers.  Such 
sisters,  if  found  to  be  eligible  candidates,  she 
shall  recommend  and  introduce  to  the  house 
committee  for  appointment  on  the  staff,  while 
with  regard  to  nurses  and  probationers  their 
appointment  by  her  (subject  in  like  manner  to  a 
satisfactory  trial)  shall  be  duly  reported  by  the 
matron  to  the  house  committee  in  writing  on  a 
form  of  certificate  provided  for  that  purpose, 
(4.)  She  shall  take  care  to  maintain  a  full  staff 
of  well  trained  sisters  and  nurses  for  tlie  general 
service  of  the  hospital  by  day  and  night,  and  she 
shall  arrange  for  the  immediate  supply  of  extra 
nurses  specially  required  for  severe  or  trouble- 
some cases,  and  for  supply  of  suitable  attendance 
always  availai)le  for  cases  under  treatment  in  the 
isolating  wards.  (5.)  She  shall  be  resi)onsible 
for  the  carelul  training  of  the  probationers  \>y 
the  sisters  in  the  several  wards  of  the  hosj)ital, 
both  medical  and  surgical,  and  shall  herself, 
at  convenient  seasons,  hold  special  instruction 
classes  for  such  probationers.  She  shall  also 
arrange,  as  suitably  as  may  be,  for  their  pass 
examination  (by  members  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  staff)  on  completion  of  training,  and 
prior  to  their  certificates  being  granted.  (6.) 
In  event  of  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
any  sister,  nurse,  or  probationer,  she  shall  bring 
the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  house  governor, 
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and,  if  deemed  necessary,  she  shall  (with  his 
concurrence)  suspend  the  person  in  question  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  house  committee,  to 
whom  she  shall  report  in  writing  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  such  suspension  unless  it  be 
previously  cancelled.  ( 7. )  In  event  of  any  sister, 
nurse,  night  nurse,  or  probationer  being  unable 
from  illness  to  come  on  duty,  the  matron  shall 
arrange  for  her  being  duly  attended  to  while  off 
duty.  (8.)  She  shall  keep  a  register,  containing 
the  names  and  ages  of  ail  sisters,  nurses,  and 
probationers,  the  dates  of  their  appointment, 
promotion,  transfer,  resignation,  discharge,  &c., 
and  a  memorandum  of  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, both  on  appointment  and  on  retirement  or 
dismissal,  which  register  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  submitted  to  the  house  committee.  (9.)  She 
shall  frequently  visit  the  wards  and  see  that  they 
are  in  proper  order  for  the  I'cception  of  cases, 
and  she  shall  carefully  note  whether  the  regula- 
tions as  to  treatment  and  dieting  of  ])atients,  as 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  beds  and  of  the  wards 
in  o-eneral :  ami  with  resrard  to  the  Avashin^  and 
keeping  of  the  patients  clean,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  are  duly  carried  out  by  those 
members  of  the  nursing  staff,  who,  in  their 
several  positions,  are  m  such  matters  responsible 
to  her.  (10.)  She  shall  take  care  that  the 
cleaning  of  the  wards,  sculleries,  bath-rooms, 
and  lavatories,  is  duly  carried  out,  and  that 
sufficient  bed-linen  is  issued  to  each  sister  for 
the  proper  requirements  of  the  wards.  (11.) 
She  shall  be  responsible  for  the  daily  inspec- 
tion of  the  bed-rooms  occupied  by  the  nurses, 
night  nurses,  and  probationers,  and  for  the  beds 
being  dul}^  made,  and  the  rooms  kept  ciean,  in 
good  order-,  and  well  ventilated.  (12)  She  shall 
keep  an  account  of  the  recei])t  of  all  articles  in 
store  under  her  charge.  She  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  sujiply  of  all  linen,  woollen,  and 
other  articles  for  use  in  the  wards,  of  which  she 
shall  keep  an  account  with  the  different  dates  of 
their  delivery,  that  in  case  any  should  be  lost, 
the  value  may  be  correctly  ascertained.  These 
accounts  shall  be  made  up  quarterly  and  sub- 
milted  to  the  house  gover-nor  for  his  inspection 
and  signature,  Ijefore  being  presented  to  the 
house  committee.  (13.)  She  shall  insert  in  a 
book,  weekly,  the  articles  required  in  her  depart- 
ment, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  house 
governor  for  approval,  previously  to  their  being 
entered  in  the  order  book  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. ( 14.)  She  shall  not  be  absent  from  duty 
at  nigiit,  or  for  any  lengthened  period  during  the 
day,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  house 
governor,  nor  for  any  more  prolnnged  season 
without  the  sanction  of  the  house  committee. 
(15.)  She  shall  every  week  make  a  written 
report  to  the  house  committee  of  all  such  occur- 
rences in  her  department  as  she  may  deem  of 
sufficient  importance ;  specially  recording  all 
notices  to  quit  the  service  of  the  hospital  re- 
ceived from  sisters  or  nurses,  and  indicating  any 
sisters  or  nurses  who,  in  her  judgment,  ought  to 
receive  from  the  hospital  authorities  an  official 
intimation  that  they  will  not  be  retained  or 
employed  beyond,  the  customary  period  of  such 
notice,  and  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any 
suggestions  to  the  house  committee  for  improve- 
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ments  in  the  nursing  department  of  the  hos- 
pital." 

6246.  The  next  section  relates  to  the  steward  ? 
— These  are  the  standing  orders  as  to  the  steward 
(he  is  appointed  by  the  house  committee). 
'•(1.)  He  shall  find  two  sureties,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  house  committee,  who  shall  be  bound 
jointly  and  severally  with  himself,  for  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  in  the  penal  sum  of  200  I.  ;  or  he  shall 
provide  such  other  security,  to  a  like  amount,  as 
may  be  satisfactory  Tf>  the  house  committee. 
(2.)  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  due  exami- 
nation of  all  the  provisions,  coals,  and  other 
necessaries  brought  into  the  house,  and  for  the 
quantity,  quality,  weight,  and  measure  of  each 
when  received  ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  separate 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  each  article. 
(3.)  He  shall  lay  before  the  house  committee 
every  week,  an  account,  certified  by  the  house 
governor,  of  such  things  as  are  wanted.  (4.)  He 
shall  keep  a  ledger,  wherein  he  shall  open  an 
account  with  every  tradesman  who  may  supply 
the  hospital  with  any  article,  and  shall  post  up 
therein  the  invoices  of  the  several  goods  de- 
livered in  the  house,  with  the  prices  thereof,  that 
the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  may  be 
properly  checked.  (5.)  He  shall  keep  a  register 
of  the  patients,  which  shall  specify  their  names, 
ages,  places  of  abode,  occupations,  cases,  issue  of 
cases,  and  recommendations  ;  and  he  shall  present 
to  the  house  committee,  signed  by  the  .  house 
governor,  every  Tuesday,  an  account  of  the 
extra  cases  admitted  during  the  preceding  week. 
(6.)  He  shall,  every  three  months,  prepare  an 
abstract  of  all  the  household  expenses  incurred 
within  the  hospital  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
which  he  shall,  within  21  days  after  each  quarter- 
day,  deliver  to  the  secretary.  (7.)  He  shall 
daily  supply  to  the  gate-porter,  as  a  guide  to 
him  in  the  admission  of  visitors,  a  list  of  such 
patients  as  are  in  a  dangerous  state.  (8.)  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  house 
committee  or  house  governor  may  direct,  and  not 
be  absent  from  the  hospital  without  leave  of  the 
house  governor." 

6247.  Now  the  standing  orders  which  relate 
to  the  sisters  and  night  nurses,  plea,se  ? — "  Sisters 
and  night  nurses.  Standing  Orders.  (1.)  Can- 
didates are  required  to  make  written  application 
on  a  form  provided  for  the  purjjose,  and  after  a 
satisfactory  personal  interview  will  be  engaged 
on  trial  by  the  matron.  If  approved  they  will 
be  definitely  recommended,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  governor,  for  appointment  on  the 
nursing  staff.  Prior  to  such  appointment  they 
shall  be  personally  introduced  by  the  matron  to 
the  house  committee.  (2. J  The  remuneration  of 
the  sisters  varies  with  the  size  of  their  wards  and 
length  of  service,  from  40/.  to  60/.  a  year; 
board  and  lodging  are  provided,  together  with  a 
certain  amount  of  uniform,  and  all  requirements 
except  washing.  After  long  continued  mei'i- 
torious  service  sisters  shall  be  eligible  for 
pensions.  (3.)  They  shall  comply  with  the 
instructions  of  the  matron  and  other  officers ; 
they  shall  daily  report  to  the  matron  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  several  wards,  noting  particu- 
larly any  irregulai'ities  which  naay  have  occurred, 

or 
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Chnirmaii — continued, 
or  other  matters  to  which  her  attention  should 
be  directed.    They  shall  give  her  the  earliest 
possible  information  of  any  terious   cases  or 
operations  in  connection  with  their  Avards,  and 
shall  duly  report  to  her  if  any  of  their  staff 
nurses  or  probationers  are  out  of  health  and  in 
need  of  professional  advice.     (4.)  They  shall 
punctually  adhere  to  their  respective  time  tables, 
making  no  exceptions  unless  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  matron  ;  any  departure  from 
punctuality,  rendered  necessary  by  dischai'ge  of 
duty,  to  be  specially  reported.    They  shall  be 
off  duty  from  6  to  8  p.m.  daily,  but  must  not 
leave  their  respective  wards  before  they  have 
ascertained  that  all  their  nurses  and  probationers 
are  on  duty,  except  such  as  may  be  absent  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  matron.  No 
sister  is  to  leave  the  hospital  (except  at  the 
allotted  hours),  nor  be  absent  from  her  wards 
without   the   matron's   pei'mission.     (5.)  The 
sisters  shall  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  rules  affecting  the  staff  nurses  and  proba- 
tioners, and  shall  enforce  their  due  observance  ; 
specially    endeavouring    to    ensure    that  the 
patients  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration, and  their  friends  and  visitors  with 
courtesy  and  kindness.    They  are  also  required 
to  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  for  order, 
punctuality,  and  neatness  of  appearance  on  the 
part  of  all  their  subordinates,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  pro- 
bationers, for  whc>se  training,  while  in  their 
respective  wards,  the  sisters  are  severally  held  re- 
sponsible.   (6.)  They  shall  not  allow  other  staff 
nurses  and  probationers  to  visit  their  wards  without 
a  special  order,  except  on  business.    (7.)  They 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  matron  for  the  regular 
attendance  and  thorough  efficiency  of  their  re- 
spective ward  maids,  and  shall  see  that  they  are 
as  clean  and  tidy  as  the  nature  of  their  work  will 
permit.    (8.)  They  shall  take  care    that  their 
wards,  furniture,  and  utensils  are  cleaned  and  in 
order  by  9.30  a.m.    They  shall  not  leave  their 
respective  wards  for  the   daily  re2:)ort  at  the 
matron's  office  until  they  have  ascertained  that 
all  those  on  staff  nurse's  duty  have  returned  from 
the    half-hour's  absence  allowed  for  dressing. 
(9.)  They  shall  pay  constant  attention  to  the 
condition  of  their  respective  wards  with  regard 
to  warmth,  t-mperature,  and  ventilation  ;  and 
shall  see  that  all  bath  rooms,  lavatories,  sculleries, 
&c.,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  in  good 
order.    (10.)  They  shall  take   particular  care 
that  there  is  no  waste  of  provisions,  coals,  gas, 
water,  or  other  articles,  and  they  shall  give 
immediate  notice  of  any  repairs  that  may  be 
needed  in  anything  appertaining  to  their  respec- 
tive wards.    They  shall  exercise  the  strictest 
economy  that  is  consistent  with   the  efficient 
supply  of  the  patients'  need  in  the  use  of  such 
materials    as    lint,  wool,  antiseptic  dressings, 
mackintosh,   and  bandages.    (11.)  They  shall 
keej)  an  inventory  of  ever^^  article  in  their 
wards,  and  shall   be  responsible  for  the  good 
condition  of  everything  entrusted  to  them.  This 
inventory  shall  be  examined  and  certified  by  the 
matron,  and  produced  to  the  house  governor  at 
Lady-day,  or  oftener  if  required,  as  well  as  in 
the  event  of  anv  sister  leaving  the  service  of  the 
(69.-, 
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hospital.  The  crockery  and  the  clinical  thermo- 
meters allotted  to  each  ward  shall  be  produced 
and  examined  as  to  condition  and  numbers  once 
every  month.  (12.)  They  shall  keep  in  good 
order  and  fill  up  with  care,  regularity,  and 
dispatch,  as  required,  all  papers,  orders,  and 
other  forms  placed  in  their  charge,  and  shall  see 
that  their  daily  returns  and  diet  books  are 
delivered  at  the  steward's  office  not  later  than 
9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  respectively.  (13.)  They  shall 
ensure  that  all  poisons  and  external  applications 
are  kept  in  the  appointed  place,  and  that  the 
i^pecial  poison  cupboard  is  carefully  locked. 
They  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  all  their  subordinates  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  these  duties.  ( 14.)  They  shall  take  care 
to  enforce  the  rules  and  orders  concerning  the 
patients,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
administration  of  medicines,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  other  remedies.  They  shall  see  that  the 
diets,  extras,  and  stimulants  are  correctly  issued 
(in  accordance  with  the  authorised  diet  table), 
and  that  the  patients  admitted  after  the  day's 
diets  have  been  made  up  are  provided  with  suit- 
able food.  They  shall  immediately  take  or  send 
to  the  steward's  office  the  tickets  of  any  accidents 
or  extra  cases  sent  to  their  wards,  that  they  may 
be  signed  and  the  patients  dieted,  and  they  shall 
at  once  deliver  to  the  steward  the  tickets  of  all 
patients  who  may  die  in,  be  discharged  from,  or 
quit,  their  respective  wards.  (15.)  They  shall 
carefully  note  the  instructions  as  to  the  registra- 
tion papers,  and  shall  carry  them  into  effect. 
(16.)  They  shall  take  care  that  every  new 
patient  has  a  bath,  if  required,  in  the  absence  of 
any  medical  or  surgical  reason  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  beds  of  the  patients  are  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  On  the  arrival  of  jjatients  the 
sisters  shall  without  delay  take  charge  of  their 
clothes,  if  not  required  to  be  worn,  and  shall 
deliver  to  the  steward  any  property  entrusted  to 
them,  or  which  may  be  found  on  examination  of 
clothing.  On  the  death  of  any  patient  they  shall 
give  immediate  notice  to  the  surgery  beadle,  in 
order  that  the  body  may  be  removed;  and  they 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  a  staff  nurse  or  proba- 
tioner, examine  the  clothes,  bedding,  and  locker, 
and  deliver  to  the  steward  without  delay  any  pro- 
perty found  therein.  (17.)  In  event  of  it  being 
necessary  to  place  the  name  of  any  patient  on 
the  "  dangerous  list,"  the  sister  shall  at  once 
send  information  to  the  relatives  by  post,  tele- 
graph, or  messenger,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. She  shall  also  send  written  notice  at  the 
same  time  to  the  steward's  office,  or  (that  being 
closed)  to  the  receiving  room  and  to  the  gate 
or  night  porter.  Immediate  notice  is  to  be  given, 
v/henever  possible,  to  the  relatives  of  patients 
who  are  apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  or  who 
have  died  in  the  absence  of  such  relatives.  The 
customary  notice  of  a  patient  being  placed  on 
the  "  dangerous  list "  is  also  to  be  duly  for- 
warded to  the  chaplain  or  other  minister. 
(18.)  Prior  to  going  off  duty  each  sister  is  re- 
quired to  put  in  writing  on  the  night  memo- 
randum sheet  any  notes  on  special  cases  or  other 
important  matters  for  the  guidance  of  the  night 
nurses,  or  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  night  sisters.  The  nio-ht  sisters 
Z  z  °  shall, 
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shall,  as  far  as  possible,  sec  that  these  instruc- 
tions are  carefully  cai'ried  out.  They  shall 
record  the  hours  of  their  visits  to  each  ward, 
and  write  any  information  on  the  night  me- 
morandum sheets  that  they  may  think  it  desir- 
able thus  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  ward 
sisters.  They  shall  specially  note  the  admission 
of  any  fresh  case  or  the  death  of  any  patient ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  registered  number  of  the 
patient  must  be  added.  (19.)  The  night  sisters 
shall  superintend  the  night  nurses  in  the  vHrious 
wards  of  the  hospital,  in  such  order  of  visitation 
as  the  matron  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  or  as 
circumstances  may  nightly  require.  They  shall 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  their  power 
on  arrival  of  accidents,  or  other  urgent  cases, 
during  the  night;  or  in  attendance  on  patients 
showing  serious  symptoms,  and  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  perform  such  duties  as  would,  under 
similar  requirements,  be  undei'taken  by  the  ward 
sisters  (luring  the  day.  (20.)  Night  sisters  shall 
be  present  at  the  breakfast  of  day  nurses,  and 
probationers  from  6.30  to  7  a.m.  (unless  urgently 
required  in  ihe  wards),  duly  marking  all  attend- 
ances in  the  books  provided  for  that  purjjose,  and 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  any  non-attendance 
that  may  occur.  They  shall  also  be  present  at 
the  supper  of  the  day  nurses  and  probationei's 
from  9.30  to  10  p.m.,  and  shall  see  that  they 
retire  to  their  rooms,  that  quietude  and  order 
prevail,  and  that  all  lights  are  extinguished  at 
the  appointed  houi".  (21.)  Night  sisters  shall 
make  a  daily  report  to  the  matron  at  9.15  a.m., 
giving  full  information  of  such  incidents  as  may 
have  occurred,  and  duly  calling  attention  to  any 
irregularities  which  have  come  to  their  notice. 
Each  night  sister  shall  on  alternate  days  be  pre- 
sent at  the  dinner  of  the  night  nurses  and  pro- 
bationers at  10  a.m.,  and  shall  see  that  they 
retire  to  rest  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  shall 
consider  herself  on  duty  up  to  that  time  in  the 
night  nurses'  department."  Then  the  standing 
orders  relating  to  staff  nurses  are  these : 
"(1.)  Candidates  will  be  required  to  make 
application  in  writing  on  a  form  provided  for  the 
purpose.  After  a  satisfactory  personal  interview 
they  will  be  engaged  on  trial  by  the  matron,  and 
if  approved,  their  appointment  shall  be  notified  to 
the  house  committee.  (2.)  The  remuneration  for 
day  nurses  is  at  the  rate  of  22  /.  the  first  year, 
rising  1  /.  annually  up  to  25  /.  The  remunera- 
tion for  night  nurses  is  at  the  rate  of  24  rising 
1  /.  annually  to  27  /.  Board,  lodging,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  uniform  are  given,  and  every- 
thing is  found  except  washing.  After  long 
continued  meiitorious  service  nurses  shall  be 
eligible  for  pensions.  (3.)  Staff  nurses  shall  not 
receive  money  or  any  other  present  from  the 
patients  or  their  friends.  [4.)  Each  nurse  will 
be  provided  with  a  separate  bedroom.  They 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  matron,  and 
work  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  sisters 
in  charge  of  their  respective  wards.  (5.)  Night 
nurses  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  their  re- 
spective day  sisters  with  regard  to  the  patients, 
and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  night 
sisters  during  the  hours  of  night  duty.  On 
arrival  of  cases  during  the  night,  or  in  the  event 
of  serious  symptoms  in  respect  of  patients  already 
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under  treatment  In  the  wards,  they  shall  summon 
one  of  the  night  sisters,  but  if  the  aid  of  the 
night  sister  is  not  readily  available,  or  there  is 
extreme  urgency,  the  night  nurse  shall  call  the 
sister  of  the  ward,  and  promptly  summon  the 
house  physician  or  house  surgeon,  If  not  already 
in  attendance.  (6.)  Staff  nurses  shall  punctually 
adhere  to  their  respective  time  tables,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  hospital  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  except  at  the  allotted  hours, 
without  a  written  permit  signed  by  the  matron." 

624:8.  There  Is  one  thing  not  very  clear  here, 
in  paragraj^h  No.  1  :  "  After  a  satisfactory  per- 
sonal interview  they  will  be  engaged  on  trial  by 
the  matron."  What  is  the  length  of  that  trial ; 
is  it  a  month  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6249.  Now  the  standing  orders  for  pro- 
bationers ? — "  (1.)  Ladies  and  suitable  women  of 
every  class  can  be  received  as  regular  pro- 
bationers, without  payment,  for  the  full  term  of 
two  years'  training,  and,  If  appointed  after  a 
month's  trial,  will  be  paid  12  Z.  the  first  year,  and 
20 1,  the  second  year.  A  certain  amount  of 
uniform  Is  provided,  and  everything  is  found 
except  washing." 

6250.  That  is  what  has  been  amended  from  the 
old  form  ? — These  are  the  new  standing  orders 
for  probationers  :  "  (2.)  Candidates  are  to  obtain 
information  from  the  matron  at  the  hospital,  and, 
if  desirous  of  being  received  on  the  nursing  staff, 
they  must  make  application,  in  writing,  on  a 
form  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  personal 
interview  is  essential  in  the  case  of  regular 
probationers.  (3.)  A  limited  number  of  paying 
probationers  ai'e  also  admitted  for  periods  of 
three  months,  on  payment,  in  advance,  of  13 
guineas  {i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  week),  to 
cover  everything  except  washing.  In  no  case 
will  any  portion  of  the  fee  be  returned.  Such 
arrangements  can  be  renewed  indefinitely  on  the 
same  terms,  according  to  mutual  agreement. 
(4.)  A  limited  number  of  nurses  in  training  for 
other  public  institutions  are  I'eceived  at  the 
reduced  rates  of  10  s.  6  d.  per  week,  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  six  months.  The  payment 
(namely,  13  guineas)  to  be  made  in  advance. 
(5.)  Probationers  who  enter  for  the  full  term  of 
two  years' continuous  training  will,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  I'eceive  a  certificate  (signed 
by  the  matron,  liouse  governor,  and  chairman  of 
the  house  committee),  but  no  certificate  is  given 
under  any  circumstances  for  any  less  period 
of  service.  (6.)  No  distinctions  are  made 
between  ladies  and  others  with  regard  to  work, 
rates  of  payment,  or  training.  (7.)  The  age 
considered  desirable  for  regular  probationers  is 
from  25  to  35.  This  restriction  does  not  apply 
to  paying  probationers.  (8.)  Probationers  will 
serve  in  the  wards  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  sisters.  A  certain  amount  of  night  duty 
will  be  deemed  an  essential  pan  of  the  training 
of  a  regular  probationer.  Paying  probationers 
are  not  expected  to  undertake  night  duty  unless 
they  express  a  desire  to  do  so.  (9.)  During  their 
first  year  probationers  will  receive  theoretical 
instruction  from  members  of  the  hospital  staff, 
as  well  as  from  the  matron ;  annual  examinations 
are  held,  and  prizes  are  given.  (10.)  Each 
probationer  will  be  provided  with  a  separate  bed- 
room. 
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room.  They  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
matron,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting 
the  nursing  staff.  (H.)  Probationers  may  not 
break  their  engagement  during  their  two  years' 
training,  without  t^pecial  permission  from  the 
matron,  but  the  engagement  may  be  terminated 
by  her  at  any  time,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
liouse  committee.  (12.)  A  probationer  will  be 
liable  to  be  suspended  from  duty  at  any  time  by 
the  matron  (with  the  appeal  of  the  house 
governor),  in  case  of  misconduct  or  culpable 
negligence.  Such  suspension,  unless  withdrawn, 
will  be  reported  to  the  house  committee,  who 
shall  thereupon  have  power  to  discharge  such 
probationer.  (13.)  If  a])pointed  after  one  month's 
trial,  and  having  been  duly  passed  as  to  fitness 
of  health  for  nursing  work  by  a  medical  officer 
of  tlie  hospital,  regular  probationers  will  be 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  promising  to 
conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
liospital. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrlcy. 

6251.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — September 
17th,  1889. 

6252.  And  what  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  previous  standing  orders  ;  will  you  read 
out  the  previous  one  ? — Rule  10  :  "  Each  proba- 
tioner Avill  be  provided  with  a  separate  bedroom," 
and  so  on,  stands.  Then  Rule  11  is  a  new  rule 
inserted :  "  Probationers  may  not  break  their 
eno'agement  durins;  their  two  vears'  traininfj 
without  special  permission  from  the  matron,  but 
the  engagement  may  be  terminated  by  her  at 
any  time,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house  com- 
mittee." 

6253.  That,  I  suppose,  was  inserted  after  the 
dismissal  of  Miss  Page  ? — That  was  done  after 
Miss  Page's  case. 

625-1:.  And  with  a  view,  1  suppose,  to  remove 
any  question  that  there  might  be  on  the  subject  ? 
— -iTes  ;  Miss  Page  having  been  dismissed,  as  I 
explained  at  the  beginning,  by  the  intermediate 
standing  orders. 

Chairman. 

6255.  Those  are  all  the  standing  orders? — 
Those  are  all  the  standing  orders. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

6256.  After  the  new  standing  order  was  the 
form  of  agreement  with  the  nurses  altered  ? — I 
do  not  know  ;  the  matron  would  tell  you. 

Chairman. 

6257.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know 
whether  the  change  in  the  orders  was  notified  to 
the  nurses  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  kno^v. 

6258.  Because  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
the  standing  orders  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  what 
you  read  just  now  on  page  60  :  "  He  (that  is  the 
secretary)  shall  insert  in  a  book  containing  the 
bye-laws  and  standing  orders  any  new  bye-law 
or  standing  order  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been 
confirmed ;  and  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
person  or  j^ersons  to  whom  it  may  relate."  That 
evidently  points  to  the  nui-ses,  does  it  not,  in 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  rules? — I  did  not 
notify  it ;  I  sent  the  standing  orders  into  the 
matron's  office. 
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6259.  But  my  question  was,  whether  that 
referred  to  the  nurses  in  regard  to  their  altered 
agreement  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  refer  to 
them. 

Earl  of  Knnberlcij. 

6260.  Was  any  communication  made  to  the 
nurses  whose  agreement  was  then  signed  to 
inform  them  that  the  agreement  had  been 
altered  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  not  by  me. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlcif/h. 

6261.  Did  you  consider  that  sending  the 
altered  standing  orders  to  the  matron's  office 
was  a  sufficient  notification  to  all  who  were 
under  that  office  ? — Yes. 

6262.  The  matron  and  the  nurse?? — Yes. 

Earl  (if  Kimherley. 

6263.  This  standing  order  distinctly  directing 
you  to  communicate  any  new  bye-law  or  standing 
order  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  may 
relate,  can  you  account  for  that  not  being  com- 
municated to  the  nui  ses  ? — -It  was  sent  in  to  the 
matron's  office. 

6264.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  commu- 
nication not  being  made  ;  is  it  merely  tliat  you 
thought  it  enough  to  send  it  to  the  matron's 
office? — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  I 
ought  to  communicate  it  beyond  that. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

6265.  Has  it  ever  been  the  habit  to  hang  up 
the  standing  orders  in  the  wards  or  in  any  public 
place  where  they  could  be  seen  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Lord  Thring. 

6266.  With  respect  to  the  standing  orders 
which  were  altered  in  this  way,  was  it  considered 
in  the  hospital  by  the  committee  that  they 
affected  any  nurses  under  their  current  agree- 
ment ? — I  heard  nothing  said  of  it  in  the  com- 
mittee ;  nothing  was  mentioned  of  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

6267.  But  has  a  new  standing  order  within 
your  knowledge  ever  been  applied  to  any  nurse 
who  came  into  the  hospital  before  it  was  made  ? 
—I  cannot  mention  any  case  at  all. 

6268.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or 
not  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

6269.  You  say  you  send  them  into  the 
matron's  office  ;  sending  them  into  the  matron's 
office  I  should  have  thought  would  be  the  best 
plan  of  concealing  them  from  anybody  ,  are  not 
these  orders  published  or  printed? — Yes,  they 
are  printed,  and  every  probationer  who  comes  to 
the  hospital  receives  one  of  them. 

6270.  And  how  soon  was  that  amended  stan- 
ding order  printed  ? — As  soon  as  possible. 

6271.  Immediately  ? — Immediately. 

6272.  And  the  old  copies  were  cancelled 
immediately  ? — Yes. 

6273.  So  that  no  probationer  coming  in  could 
possiblj'  have  the  old  ones  ? — No. 

627-1.  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  alter  the 
form  of  the  agreement  ?— I  should  think  it  would 
be  the  matron's. 

6275.  Do  you  mean  that  the  matron  draws  up 
z  z  2  the 
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the  agreement  herself  without  any  legal  adviser  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that. 

6276.  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  see  to  the  agree- 
ments with  the  different  officials  under  that 
order  ? — No,  I  have  never  had  that  duty  to  do. 
Every  official  in  the  hospital  is  under  the  house 
governor. 

6277.  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  house 
governor  to  see  to  that  r" — I  should  think  so. 

Chairman. 

6'278.  Still  this  would  be  under  the  house 
committee  ? — Yes. 

6279.  The  house  governor  might  draft  it  or 
you  might  draft  it,  hut  it  would  be  submitted  to 
the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Thrhuf. 

6280.  Does  he  employ  any  solicitor? — Yes. 

6281.  And  does  not  the  solicitor  look  at  these 
agreements  ? — All  agreements  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  the  solicitor  draws  up.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  others  are  done  so  or  not,  the  house 
governor  will  answer  as  to  that. 

Chairman. 

6282.  Then  you  have  something  to  say,  I 
believe,  in  regard  to  the  food  supplied  to  the 
nursing  home  ;  at  least  you  wish  to  say  some- 
thing about  it?  —  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
reports  have  been  put  in  from  time  to  time  by 
the  house  visitors,  which  prove  in  every  way  that 
the  food  supplied  to  the  nurses,  as  well  as  the 
food  supplied  to  the  hospital  patients,  has  always 
ensaged  the  most  anxious  care  of  the  house  com- 
mirtee,  and  that  they  are  fully  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the  food  supplied 
in  every  way. 

6283.  And  fully  satisfied  ?— And  fully  satisfied ; 
and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  they  change. 

6284.  Then  have  reports  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  matron  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  food? — Yes. 

6285.  Have  you  got  some  of  those,  or  extracts 
/rom  your  minutes.  First,  have  you  got  the 
reports  of  the  house  visitors? — Yes. 

6286.  Will  you  put  them  in;  we  onlv  require 
specimens  of  them  ;  perhaps  you  would  read  one 
or  two? — In  1886,  on  the  1st  of  June,  one  of 
the  house  visitors  reported  :  "  I  dined  with  the 
sisters  and  found  the  dinner  and  service  much 
improved ;  the  dinner  hour  has  been  changed 
with  advantage.  The  nurses'  dinner  which  I 
watched  was  very  simple,  but  well  served." 

6287.  Have  you  any  instances  of  house  visitors 
dining  Avith  the  nurses  ? — No,  not  of  their  dining 
Avith  them.  Here  is  another  report :  "  1  have  to- 
day inspected  most  of  the  wards  as  house  visitor. 
There  was  one  complaint  about  the  food  being 
raw.  Tasted  some  ;  the  complaint  was  unfoun- 
ded."   That  was  on  4th  March  1887. 

6288.  Is  that  with  regard  to  the  nurses'  food? 
—  It  does  not  say  "  nurses,"  it  says  :  "  There  was 
one  complaint  about  the  food  being  raw.  Tasted 
some  ;  the  complaint  was  unfounded." 

6289.  It  does  not  say  whether  it  was  patients 
or  nurses  ?  —  It  does  not  say  whether  it  was 
patients  or  nurses.  The  next  is  dated  7th  June 
1 888  :  "  As  requested  by  the  house  committee 
we  investigated  some  of  the  food  at  the  nursing 
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home.  Dinner  was  being  finished  ;  there  were 
no  complaints  about  it;  we  tasted  the  cheese, 
the  Cheddar  for  tlie  sisters  was  good,  the  other  for 
the  nurses  was  bad  ;  we  tasted  a  nurse's  Dorset 
butter  six  days  old,  it  was  not  very  nice."  At 
that  time  it  had  previously  been  reported  by  the 
matron  as  being  bad,  and  it  was  on  account  of  that 
that  the  committee  took  action  against  the  con- 
tractor at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  matron's 
first  report.  Then  6th  September  1888:  "Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  all  over  the 
hospital,  but  not  to  the  nursing  home.  The 
patients  I  spoke  to  said  the  doctoi-s  were  atten- 
tive, the  nurses  kind,  and  the  food  good."  Then 
14th  Feln-uary  1889  :  "  I  inspected  all  the  wards 
on  ground  floor;  all  satisfactory;  the  sisters  and 
nurses_  spoke  well  of  their  own  meals,  with  one 
exception.  She  said  'I  wish  you  could  only  have 
seen  the  potatoes  to-day.'  I  hastened  forthwith 
to  the  nurse's  dining-room  and  was  in  plenty  of 
time  to  see  and  taste  them.  They  were  good,  so 
was  all  the  dinner." 

6290.  When  you  speak  of  "  nurses,"  is  that 
a  general  term? — Nurses  "  means  the  proba- 
tioners as  well;  the  nurses  and  probationers  dine 
together.  Then  30th  August  1889:  "I  went 
through  many  wards  to-day,  speaking  to  sisters, 
nurses,  and  patients,  about  food ;  all  were  satis- 
fied." Then  3rd  March  1890:  "During  this 
fortnight  I  have  been  over  much  of  the  hospital ; 
the  patients  all  spoke  well  of  their  food.  I  also 
saw  the  nurses  at  dinner,  it  was  good.  They 
said  their  tea  was  poor." 

6291.  These  were  signed  by  various  house 
visitors  ? — They  were  signed  by  various  house 
visitors. 

6292.  I  think  that  is  sufficient  as  a  specimen. 
Then  about  the  diet  in  the  nurses'  sick  room  ? — 
I  have  a  letter  here  written  to  the  hospital  im- 
mediately that  the  evidence  came  out  on  Monday, 
which  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  read  to 
you.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Ind,  and  is  from  a 
Mrs.  Oram,  who  is  the  mother  of  a  probationer 
who  was  ill  for  some  time  in  the  hospital ;  it  is 
dated  3rd  July  1890,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Dear 
Sir, — I  have  just  read  in  the  '  Daily  Telegraph," 
of  the  1st  instant,  the  I'eport  of  the  evidence 
given  bsfore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  respecting  the  nurses  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital. The  report  says,  '  Nurses  were  worked 
when  they  wei'e  ill,  and  they  were  not  sufficiently 
tended  when  they  wei'e  obliged  to  give  up  duty,' 
and  aeain,  'that  the  nurses  when  ill  did  hot  have 
proper  medical  attention.'  I  feel  I  should  be 
shirking  a  duty,  and  certainly  wanting  in  grati- 
tude, if  I  did  not  offer  my  testimony,  gained  from 
personal  experience,  to  show  how  utterly  ground- 
less the  charge  is.  My  daughter  went  as  nui'se 
(probationer)  to  the  London  Hospital  on  the 
18tli  of  March  this  year.  In  the  week  she  was 
taken  ill.  Upon  the  very  first  sign  she  was  seen 
by  the  resident  doctor,  ordered  perfect  rest,  and 
had  whatever  was  necessary.  Very  quickly  the 
symptoms  became  much  worse,  and  the  case  was 
pronounced  cellulitis  of  the  leg;  for  a  week  she 
lay  between  life  and  death,  and  I  cannot  speak 
too  strongly  or  too  tiratefully  of  the  skill,  care, 
attention,  and  kindness  she  received  then,  and 
until  she  was  discharged,  cured,  on  the  4th  of 
May.    Special  nurses  were  at  once  put  on  day 
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and  night  ;  the  surgeons  (honorary  and  house) 
were  unremitting  in  attendance  and  attention  ; 
the  sisters  in  whose  care  she  was,  for  she  was 
first  in  the  nurses'  sick  room  of  the  nursing  home, 
then  warded  in  a  private  room  for  change  of 
atmosphere,  did  all  that  duty  called,  or  kindness 
could  suggest.  Her  diet  was  of  the  very  best, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  she  had  every- 
thing she  possibly  could  have ;  oysters  and 
chami^agne  without  stint.  In  short,  she  owes 
her  life  to  the  treatment  she  received  at  the 
London  Hospital.  From  the  beginning  of  her 
illness  until  1  brought  her  home,  I  spent,  at 
least,  four  hours,  often  six  and  seven,  of  each 
day  in  the  hospital  (Good  Friday  alone  excepted, 
when  perfect  quiet  was  necessary),  so  I  think  I 
may  venture  t.o  form  an  opinion,  for  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  ivhole  working  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  went  about  a  good  deal,  and  never  did  I 
hear  one  grumbling  word ;  sisters  and  nurses  all 
perfectly  happy  in  their  little  world,  and  speaking 
in  terms  of  affection,  with  respect,  of  '  matron.' 
My  son,  who  is  a  medical  student  (not  at  the 
London,  but  who  was  there  a  good  deal  during 
our  time  of  anxiety)  will  sign  this;  and  if  my 
unsolicited  testimony  is  of  any  value  pray  make 
what  use  of  it  you  please.  Believe  me,  faithfully 
yours,  J.  L.  Oram ;  "  and  is  signed  also  by 
"  H.  Hardman  Oram."  Further,  1  wish  to  say 
that  this  letter  was  handed  to  the  matron  on 
1st  July  :  "  Dear  Matron, — We  all  unite  in  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  those  nurses  who  so 
unjustly  attacked  the  hospital  arrangements  on 
Monday,  3()th  June,  and  express  our  warmest 
sympathy  for  you  in  the  charges  against  the 
hospital.  Our  deepest  thanks  are  due  to  you 
for  all  you  have  done  for  the  nursing  staff  since 
you  have  been  here  ;  "  it  is  signed  by  nearly  all 
the  sisters,  probationers,  and  nurses. 

6293.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon 
IMr.  Valentine's  evidence  ? — I  wish  to  be  allowed 
1o  read  a  letter  which  was  handed  to  me  on 
Monday  morning.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  junr,,  vice-president;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  committee  for  some  time,  and 
has  now  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
hospital,  owing  to  the  service  rendered  by  him 
to  the  hospital  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

6294.  This  gentleman  shall  come  himself; 
did  you  not  read  the  report  on  Mr.  Valentine's 
resignation  last  time  ? — There  was  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  stating  exactly  the  dates  last  time  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Valentine's  resignation.  I  have 
the  dates  accurately  marked  now.  On  the  1 8th 
of  September  Mr.  Valentine  wrote  to  our  chair- 
man :  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  before,  but  had  not 
authority  to  do  so  until  to-day,  that  I  had  had 
a  tempting  offer  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  that  I  have  accepted  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  give  in  my  resignation 
next  Tuesday ;  it  will  depend  a  little  on  the 
state  of  the  investigation,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  gone  through  with.  I  shall  be  willing  to  go 
as  soon  as  yoxxv  committee  like,  almost."  On 
the  5th  of  JSovember  Mr.  Valentine  wrote: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  1  have 
been  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  to  the  living  of  St.  Paul's,  Waiden,  Herts  ; 
and,  having  been  instituted  thereto,  I  must  ask 
you  to  acquaint  the  governors  of  the  hospital 
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with  the  fact  of  the  vacancy  in  the  post  of  chap- 
lain, and  to  tender  them  my  best  thanks  for  their 
confidence  in  me."  Then,  here  is  this  letter: 
"  St.  Martin's  Vicarage,  Charing  Cross,  W.C., 
18th  November  lo89.  To  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee.  ^ly  dear  Sir, — lam  desired  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford  to  send  you  the  report 
which  we  have  drawn  up.  W e  feel  that  our 
duty  has  been  much  lightened  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Valentine  has  resigned  the  office  which  he 
held.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  have 
been  led  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain,  and  his  relationship  to  other  officers 
and  to  the  Committee,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad, 
if  it  is  desired,  to  advise  the  committee  upon  this 
point  before  the  existing  vacancy  is  filled  up. 
Yours,  very  sincerely  (signed),  J.  F.  Kitto." 
That  clears  up  the  facts  as  to  the  dates  ;  the  date 
of  Mr.  Valentine's  resignation  being  5th  No- 
vember, and  the  report  sent  in  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford  and  Mr,  Kitto  being  sent  in  on  18th 
November. 

6295.  When  did  tlie  Committee  write  to  Mr. 
Valentine  accepting  his  resignation  ? — I  have  no 
copy  of  the  letter,  but  I  should  have  written 
next  day. 

Lord  Monksvjcll. 

6296.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine said,  in  answer  to  Question  5594,  that  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  governors  are  "  absolutely 
a  farce " ;  the  question  which  was  asked  was, 
"•  Are  these  quarterly  meetings  of  governors 
absolutely  a  farce?"  and  he  said,  " Absolutely 
a  farce  ;  "  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  say  most 
distinctly  not. 

6297.  Is  important  business  transacted  at  the 
cotu't  of  governoi"s  which  is  not  transacted  at  the 
house  committee  ? — No  ;  nothing  is  done  at  the 
court  except  objections  being  raised  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  any  matter. 

6298.  Then  at  No.  5590  he  says  that  there  is 
a  gi-eat  difficulty  in  getting  a  quiu'um  of  gover- 
nors?- I  believe  there  was  originally,  but  there 
has  been  none  during  my  time  at  the  hospital. 

6299.  How  many  attend,  as  a  rule,  at  these 
quarterly  meetings? — 1  think  the  last  two 
averaged  about  50. 

6300.  Besides  members  of  the  Committee  ? — 
No,  counting  them  in. 

6301.  How  many  would  there  be  besides 
members  of  the  Committee  ? — Forty  to  45. 

Lord  Tliring. 

6302.  With  respect  to  these  quarterly  meet- 
ings, how  are  objections  raised ;  who  has  the 
right  to  raise  them  ? — I  read  the  report  signed 
by  the  house  committee  the  day  before  of  all  the 
business  that  has  been  transacted  during  the 
past  quarter,  that  is  a  record  of  fact'; ;  the  Chair- 
man then  elucidates  any  matter  ;  he  speaks  at 
some  length  on  these  facts,  and  then  sits  do.vn 
and  says  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
member  if  they  have  any  objection  to  the  report 
being  signed  ;  and  frer|uently  members  do  get  up 
and  object. 

6303.  Did  they  on  the  last  occasion  ? — Yes, 
the  last  occasion  was  the  election  of  a  physician  ; 
they  then  got  u|)  and  proposed  that  the  whole 
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matter   be    referred  back  to  the   house  com- 
mittee. 

6304.  And  on  former  occasions  have  you  had 
objections?  — One  occasion  was  when  the  house 
committee's  report  was  read,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  would  recommend  to  the 
quarterly  court  held  in  December,  that  Mr. 
Valentine  be  not  re-elected  at  that  court,  and 
then  the  voting  was  against  the  committee,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  them,  and  they 
I'e-considered  it. 

6305.  It  is  on  questions  of  j^atronage  that 
this  happens  ?  —  Those  were  on  questions  of 
patronage.  There  are  several  members  of  the 
court  who  always  like  to  say  somethinj^'  on 
the  hospital  and  the  wav  that  it  is  being  carried 
on. 

6306.  Then  with  respect  to  this  vexed  ques- 
tion of  nurse  Page,  you  do  not  contend,  do  you, 
that  this  new  standing  order  applies  to  lier 
case  at  all  ? — I  should  say  it  did. 

6307.  I  understood  she  had  left  the  hospital 
before  it  was  made  ? — The  last  standing  order 
of  all  does  not  apply  to  her ;  she  had  left  the 
hospital  when  that  was  made. 

6308.  The  one  with  respect  to  dismissal  for 
incompetency  ;  you  do  not  contend  that  that 
applied  to  nurse  Page,  do  you?  — No,  the  last 
one  did  not.  Thei-e  are  two  with  respect  to 
incompetency  ;  the  middle  one  and  the  last  one. 

6309.  What  applied  to  her  do  you  contend  ? 
— The  middle  one  which  said  that  within 
twelve  months  of  a  probationer  coming  to  the 
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hospital  she  may  be  told  that  it  is  not  worth  her 
while  to  remain  there  for  further  training. 

6310.  Wai  not  that  made  after  she  came  to 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6311.  She  came  to  the  hospital  surely  on 
the  understanding  of  the  then  existing  standing 
order  being  applied  to  her  ? — That  I  cannot 
speak  to  at  all. 

6312.  But  you  can  understand  very  well  ray 
question  ? — Yes. 

6313.  If  I  enter  your  service  under  certain 
existing  conditions,  and  then  those  conditions 
are  altered,  how  can  those  altered  conditions 
apply  to  me.  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you? 
— My  contention  is  that  the  standing  orders,  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  passed  by  the  house 
committee,  regulate  everybody  in  flie  hospital. 

6314.  Persons  who  come  in  under  previous 
standing  orders? — Yes,  certainly. 

6315.  Then  you  do  consider  that  if  I  enter 
your  service  under  an  existing  condition,  and  you 
afterwards  alter  that  condition,  I  am  bound  to 
you  by  the  alteration  ? — Certainly. 

6316.  Are  you  really  considerinir  what  your 
answer  amounts  to.  Do  you  consider  that  if  a 
pei'son  enters  into  a  particular  arrangement  with 
a  master  and  the  master  during  the  duration  of 
the  arrangement  alters  it,  the  person  who  came 
in  under  the  pi'evious  an*angement  is  governed 
by  that  alteration  ?  Consider  what  your  answer 
amounts  to  ?  

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  EVA  C.  LUCKES  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  .• 


Chairman. 

6317.  You  are  the  Matron  of  the  London 
Hospital? — Yes;  I  have  held  that  post  for  just 
10  years. 

6318.  And  were  you  trained  as  a  nurse 
originally? — Yes,  I  had  had  four  years' previous 
hospital  experience. 

6319.  Was  it  in  the  London  Hospital? — Three 
months  of  it  at  the  London  Hospital  ;  part  of 
my  training  was  there  as  night  sister  ;  but  my 
training  was  at  Westminster.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience of  children's  hospitals  and  various  others 
in  small  degrees.  My  certificate  Avas  from  West- 
minster. 

6320.  You  have  some  assistant  matrons,  have 
you  not? — Four  now  ;  I  have  had  tlnee  up  to 
the  present,  one  having  been  quite  recently 
appointed  to  help  in  the  private  nursing  depart- 
ment. 

6321.  What  amount  of  salary,  may  I  ask,  do 
you  draw  now  ? — Now  1  get  250/.  as  matron  of 
the  hospital,  and  this  last  quarter  it  came  to  100  /. 
as  superintendent  of  the  private  nursing  institu- 
tion, with  house  and  other  things  virtually  pro- 
vided. 

6322.  Board  and  lodging  ? — Yes. 

6323.  Is  your  residence  within  the  hospital  or 
house  within  the  grounds  ? — It  is  practically  a 
separate  house,  but  it  is  in  the  nursing  home,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  it  but  making  a  part 
of  the  same  building. 

6324.  So  thai  you  are  provided  with  attend- 
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ance  and  lights  and  coal  and  food  and  lodging? — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
food  for  the  nursing  home,  not  anything  special 
for  myself. 

6325.  Has  your  salary  been  an  increasing  one  ; 
was  it  lower  when  you  first  began  ? — I  think  it 
was  200  Z.  or  150  /.  when  I  first  began,  and  then 
it  was  raised  50  /.  about  five  years  ago,  I  think. 
The  dates,  of  course,  are  available ;  I  do  not 
remember  them  at  this  moment.  It  was  in  1887, 
I  think,  that  I  had  the  first  50  /.,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  salary  of  50/.  for  the  private  nui-sing 
department,  not  till  it  had  been  working  fifteen 
months. 

6326.  And  that  is  all  the  payment  you  receive? 
— That  is  everything. 

6327.  There  is  no  commission  paid  to  you? — 
No,  not  one  of  any  kind.  I  once  had  a  cheque 
for  ten  guineas  from  the  private  nursing  Devon- 
shire-square institution,  which  I  sent  in  to 
the  committee  with  a  '.'ratifying  letter,  after 
we  had  been  training  their  nurses  for  five  years. 
I  did  not  accept  that  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee. 

6328.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  duties  are  as 
matron  ? — The  care  of  the  nurses  and  everything 
connected  with  nursing  and  the  wards,  the  clean- 
ing the  wards,  but  no  cleaning  outside  the  wards 
except  in  the  nurses'  rooms. 

6329.  You  are  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  wards  ? — Yes. 

6330.  And 
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6330.  And  the  general  condition  of  the  nui's- 
ing  ? — Yes,  everything  relating  to  the  nurses  in 
every  way,  both  in  the  ward  and  out  of  the 
ward. 

6331.  Their  capacity  and  moral  conduct,  and 
so  forth  ? — Yes  ;  with  respect  to  the  housekeep- 
ing tor  them  only  since  the  home  was  opened  in 
April  1886,  when  the  nursing  h(jme  kitchen  was 
built. 

6332.  Is  it  your  duty  with  regard  to  the  nurses 
to  o-o  round  the  wards  ? — To  see  the  thingis  are 
right  in  the  wards  and  go  round  as  occasion  may 
require.  I  used  to  go  round  a  great  deal  when 
the  wards  needed  putting  in  order.  Of  course,  I 
go  now  when  there  is  anything  needed,  and  full 
rounds  when  I  have  time;  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
visit  them  at  no  fixed  hours  ;  at  "  convenient 
seasons"  I  think  the  standing  order  runs. 

6333.  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  go  round  the  wards 
every  day  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
every  day.  1  go  round  very  often  at  night ;  vei'y 
often  in  the  day  and  more  often  at  night. 

6334.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  assistants? 
— One  has  the  manag-ement  of  the  nursino-home  : 
that  occupies  her  almost  entirely.  Another  has 
to  do  with  the  linen  and  the  ward  crockery  in- 
ventories ;  she  takes  the  inventory  in  the  ward 
for  me  ;  she  takes  duty  in  the  nursing  home  when 
the  other  assistant  is  off  duty  :  she  would  also 
write  some  letters  and  help  to  show  people  round 
the  wards.  Then  there  is  one  who  represents 
me,  and  would  go  to  the  office  when  I  went 
in  to  the  wards  or  stay  in  the  office  for  me. 
She  is  more  distinctly  an  assistant,  and  her 
duties  would  be  to  assist  anybody  else  who 
wanted  it  or  me  in  any  way ;  they  are  not 
strictly  defined. 

6335.  In  fact,  you  are  responsible  for  these 
three  assistants? — Yes,  I  am  entirely;  but  they 
have  their  own  departments. 

6336.  Are  these  things  laid  down  in  the 
standing  orders  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  any 
separate  standing  orders.  They  would  rank  as 
sisters.  Things  that  applied  to  the  sisters  would 
apply  to  them,  luiless  it  was  a  distinct  ward  duty. 
They  are  treated  as  sisters  ;  they  wear  sisters' 
uniform,  and  have  their  meals  with  the  sisters, 
and  take  a  sister's  standing  in  the  hospital 
generally. 

6337.  Could  you  tell  me  off  hand  what  they 
receive  in  the  way  of  salary  ? — Two  of  them 
receive  60  /.  ;  the  linen-room  assistant  receives 
30/.,  rising  to  35/.;  the  office  assistant  would 
receive  55/.,  rising  to  60/. 

6338.  What  does  the  matron  get  in  the  way 
of  holiday  ?^ — She  goes  away  in  the  summer  for 
about  four  or  five  weeks. 

6339.  And  that  on  application  to  the  com- 
mittee?— Yes,  always  on  application  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  it  is  an  understood  holiday,  and 
sometimes  I  have  been  away  at  Easter,  and 
sometimes  I  have  been  away  for  about  ten  days 
before  Christmas,  according  to  the  work. 

6340.  And  is  tliere  any  shorter  holiday,  like 
Saturday  to  .Monday  ;  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes.  that  is  understood  ;  Saturd  ay  to  Monday 
regularly,  or  Saturday  to  Sunday  night. 

6341.  Is  that  done  by  you  without  application 
to  the  committee  ? — With  their  full  knowledge 
and  sanction. 

(69.) 
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6342.  You  do  not  apply  weekly  for  that  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  apply  weekly  ;  it  is  quite  understood. 

6343.  And  then  uho  replaces  you? — One  of 
my  assistants  ;  they  take  it  in  turns  which  has  to 
be  on  duty  ;  there  is  always  one,  if  not  two, 
assistants  in  the  home  ;  one  seriously  on  duty  ; 
one  very  often  who  supplements  what  is  necessary. 

6344.  These  visits  of  yours  to  the  wards  are 
now  very  occasional,  I  understand  ? — I  might  go 
two  or  three  times  in  a  week  ;  if  I  was  regularly 
going  round  ;  or  it  might  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  got  round  to  them. 

6345.  In  going  these  rounds,  do  you  generally 
take  stock  of  the  nurses  to  see  how  they  are  look- 
ing, and  how  they  are  getting  on? — I  am  gene- 
rally supposed  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  I  should 
notice,  I  thini<,  if  anything  was  wrono-  either 
with  the  nurse's  appearance,  or  with  the  way  a 
thing  was  done,  or  with  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  anything. 

6346.  Would  you  notice,  for  instance,  if  a 
nurse  was  looking  ill? — Certainly. 

6347.  Or  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  sister  to 
report  that  to  you  ? — It  would  be  the  duty  ot  the 
sister  to  report  it  to  me,  but  I  siiould  none  the 
less  notice  it. 

6348.  If  you  did  notice  a  nurse  was  looking  ill, 
what  should  you  dor— I  should  speak  to  the 
nurse  at  the  moment,  and  ask  the  sister  why  I 
had  not  been  duly  informed  of  it.  The  sisters 
are  responsible  to  me  that  I  should  be  informed 
of  the  health  of  those  under  them. 

6349.  Would  you  order  her  off  duty,  or  to  be 
seen  by  a  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  if  it  had  not 
already  been  done. 

6350.  Then  you  are,  by  the  standing  orders  we 
have  heard  read,  directly  responsible  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  on  those  points. 

6351.  But  what  is  your  position  as  regartls  the 
house  governor? — I  sliould  ask  his  help  or  direc- 
tion in  anything  that  touched  on  his  department  : 
anything  that  I  could  not  settle  for  myself  about 
a  nurse  ;  not  as  to  the  quality  of  her  nursing, 
but  if  I  wanted  anything  altered  in  the  home, 
any  part  of  the  home  cleaned,  or  extra  I'urniture, 
anything  that  touches  his  department  in  the 
hospital. 

6352.  You  are  not  responsible  to  the  house 
governor  ? — For  anything  like  that,  certainly.  If 
we  had  a  complaint  of  the  nursing  I  should  tell 
him  all  about  it ;  I  have  never  received  a  serious 
complaint  myself  without  going  to  him  at  once 
and  consulting  him.  I  should  not  consult  him 
about  moving  one  nurse  from  a  ward,  or  who  was 
to  go  on  duty,  or  anything  of  that  description. 

6353.  You  mentioned  complaints  just  now  ;  do 
you  keep  a  book  and  register  the  complaints  ? — 
No  ;  all  complaints  would  be  found  registered,  of 
course,  in  my  reports  to  the  house  committee. 

6354.  Do  you  rejjort  every  complaint  to  the 
house  committee  ?  — Or  to  the  chairman. 

6355.  Then  there  ought  to  be  some  formal 
notice  taken  of  it  and  entered  on  the  minutes  ? — 
I  imagine  that  there  is. 

6356.  But  you  keep  no  private  record  ? — No. 

6357.  When  you  visit  the  Avard,  as  you  say, 
taking  stock  generally  of  what  is  going  on,  do 
you  speak  to  the  patients  — Sometimes  ;  if  they 
are  awake,  tor  instance,  or  if  the  doctors  are  not 
about  ;  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.   A  nurse 
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would  generally  come  and  walk  round  with  me 
if  the  sister  were  busy  with  the  doctor  :  or  the 
sister,  if  she  were  free  ;  and  then  we  should  stand 
and  speak  to  one  patient  or  another. 

6358.  Is  it  anybody's  duty,  yours  or  your 
assistants,  to  go  round  to  each  bed  once  in  the 
course  of  24  houi's? — No,  the  sisters  are  re- 
sponsible for  that. 

6359.  And  they  are  not  interfered  with? — 
They  are  not  interfered  with.  Our  wards  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  so  large  that  our 
sisters,  while  doing  the  work  of  ordinary  sisters, 
are  obliged  to  act  with  a  certain  degree  of  super- 
intendence. 

6360.  How  many  nurses  are  there  ? — I  had 
the  exact  list  taken  out  on  the  date  that  your 
inquiry  began,  and  I  find  that,  including  every- 
one of  all  grades,  not  the  private  staff,  there 
were  211  on  the  ord  July  ;  they  vary  very  much 
in  a  few  days. 

6361.  What  are  the  different  grades  ?~There 
are,  first,  the  sisters. 

6362.  How  many  sisters  ?  —  Twenty  -  three 
sisters  fully  appointed  ;  34  certificated  nurses 
taking  staff  duty. 

6363.  And  those  are  what  are  commonly  called 
the  staff  nurses,  are  they  ? — Yes :  45  nurses  on 
the  probationers' list  who  have  received  one  year's 
training;  10  of  these  had  previous  hospital  train- 
ing. There  are  three  paying  probationers  who 
have  also  served  over  one  year ;  total  of  106 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  qualified  nurses. 

6364.  Those  are  what  you  describe  in  your 
advertisements  as  thoroughly  trained  nurses  ? — 
I  should  do. 

6365.  That  accounts  for  105  The  106  in- 
cludes the  matron's  assistant. 

6366.  One  hundred  and  five  out  of  211? — 
Yes;  that  is  not  including  private  nurses,  who 
are  also,  a  number  of  them,  certificated. 

6367.  And  what  are  the  others  ? — Seventy- 
three  in  their  first  year,  including  six  who  are 
still  on  their  trial  month  ;  out  of  these  1 1  have 
just  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  Out  of 
this  total  of  73,  23  have  received  previous  train- 
ing, leaving  50  only  (including  the  six  proba- 
tioners not  ret  appointed),  who  have  the  minimum 
amount  of  hospital  experience  indicated  by  the 
dates  against  their  names. 

6368.  Now,  of  the  jiaying  probationers,  how 
many  are  there  ? — There  are  14  paying  proba- 
tioners, not  counting  the  nine  who  entered  in  that 
capacity  but  have  recently,  at  their  own  request, 
been  accepted  on  the  regular  staff,  and  who  are 
not  included  in  the  73,  There  are  nine  proba- 
tioners also  in  training  for  outside  institutions. 

6369.  But  when  they  are  training  for  outside 
institutions  they  are  not  doing  the  work  of  the 
hospital'' — Yes,  only  they  are  not  included  in 
the  other  number,  making  a  total  of  105.  Many 
of  them  were  not  exactly  new  to  the  work,  but 
are  not  entitled  to  be  counted  as  qualified  nurses. 
This  is  out  of  a  total  of  211  ;  33  of  these  have 
had  previous  hospital  training. 

6370.  Now,  how  do  you  appoint  these  nurses 
in  the  first  instance  ? — They  all  come  as  proba- 
tioners now.  Formerly  we  were  obliged  to  take 
those  whom  we  could  get  from  any  hospital  that 
would  apply  to  us,  but  of  late  years  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them. 
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637 1 .  When  a  person  applies  to  you  to  be  taken 
as  a  probationer,  do  you  take  anybody  you  can 
get,  provided  they  are  of  good  character  ?  — We 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  now. 

6372.  You  have  a  sufficient  number  of  appli- 
cations ? — We  had  1 ,600  applications  last  year, 
and  1,500,  I  think,  the  year  before,  to  come  as 
probationers.  We  kept  these  numbers  from  mere 
curiosity  ;  .ve  had  so  very  many  coming  that  we 
wondered  what  the  exact  number  would  be. 

6373.  Then  these  people  come,  and  then  do 
you  take  them  into  the  hospital? — They  come  or 
Avrite,  and  then  they  are  given  a  paper  of  the 
probationer's  regulations,  which  I  think  you  have 
already  seen  ;  they  then  fill  upthn  form  and  send 
it  to  me.  If  it  looks  promising  an  arrangement 
is  made  for  a  personal  interview.  Immediately 
after  the  personal  interview,  if  the  candidate 
looks  desirable,  I  apply  for  her  references.  On 
receipt  of  her  references  she  immediately  gets  an 
answer  to  one  effect  or  the  other,  and  is  either 
told  she  will  Ije  accepted  later  on,  on  a  litho- 
graphed form  for  the  purpose,  or  the  date  is  then 
and  there  fixed.  That  is  with  resjard  to  regular 
probationers.  They  then  enter  on  u  month's 
trial.  Iftheyseemto  be  satisfactory  tliey  see 
the  doctor  at  the  end  of  the  month's  trial  ;  he 
has  to  pass  every  one  before  they  can  be  allowed 
to  be  appointed  probationers. 

6374.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  month's  trial,  is 
the  engagement  terminable  by  either  party; 
either  by  you  or  the  nurse  ? — Certainly  :  I 
think,  perhaps,  there  is  a  misapprehension  about 
a  nurse  ever  having  been  sent  away  at  a  week's 
notice,  which  might  have  arisen  throuo-h  that. 
If  the  doctor  had  not  passed  them,  they  would 
come  to  me  the  next  morning,  or  as  soon  after  as 
I  could  see  them,  and  then  I  should  say  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  talk  over  their  jirospects, 
and  discuss  the  matter  with  them  ;  and  then 
they  v/ould  say,  "  Must  I  go  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ?  "  and  I  should  s;)y,  "  Oh,  no,  take  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  if  you  like,  not  longer  than 
that."  The  time  would  be  up  on  the  exact  day 
or  month,  but  theie  would  be  no  reason  why,  be- 
cause she  was  not  accepted,  she  should  be  turned 
out  at  once.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can 
imagine  anybody  thinking  they  had  been  sent 
away  at  a  week's  notice.  A  probationer  who 
did  not  know  the  circumstances  might  arrive  at 
that  conclusion. 

6375.  I  will  come  to  specific  cases  afterwards  ; 
but,  supposing  that  a  nurse  stays  on  over  her 
month,  what  occurs  ?--Then  she  signs  her  paper, 
iind  she  is  on  the  regular  staff  of  probationers 
for  two  years.  The  agreement,  as  you  have 
already  heard,  has  been  altered  from  time  to 
time ;  three  times,  I  think.  I  have  the  dates 
when  I  sent  in  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
the  subject,  and  the  reports  themselves  if  you 
care  to  hear  them.  On  the  11th  May  1885  the 
then  existing  agreement  was  discussed.  We  had 
worked  from  1881  on  that  agreement,  and  had 
not  found  it  satisfactory. 

6376.  Discussed  by  whom  ? — By  the  com- 
mittee. 

Earl  of  Arrun. 

6377.  Have  you  two  or  three  kinds  of  agree- 
ment in  force  at  the  same  time  ? — No. 

6378.  The 
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6378.  The  last  agreement  cancelled  every  one 
that  went  before  ? — Yes;  not  for  those  who  had 
signed  a  former  agreement.  We  should  destrny 
all  the  blank  copies  to  avoid  any  future  mistake, 
and  carefully  retain  the  other. 

Chairman. 

6379.  Should  you  let  the  nurses  who  had 
signed  the  old  agreement  know  that  a  change  had 
taken  place? — Certainly,  if  it  was  anything  that 
affected  them.  We  should  put  a  notice  up  on 
the  green  baize  notice  board,  outside  their  dining 
room  ;  it  would  also  be  read  aloud  to  them  at 
each  meal  for  the  first  day.  1  think  in  the  one  case 
of  the  alteration  in  November  that  was  not  done. 
The  secretary  said  to  me,  "  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  send  this  round  "  ;  the  one  I  mean  that 
empowered  me  to  get  rid  of  a  probationer  within 
the  12  months.  I  said.  "  No,  because  there  are 
none  here  at  present  to  whom  that  would  apply  ; 
therefore  we  shall  only  take  care  to  send  it  to  the 
new  comers.  If  the  question  arises  we  can  soon 
find  out  when  the  probationer  made  application 
in  the  first  instance,  before  or  after  this  modifi- 
cation was  made."  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  my 
favour,  and  not  in  favour  of  the  probationer; 
thei  efore,  the  probationer  who  entered  before  can 
go  on  the  old  rule,  which  leit  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  That  was  |)robationer 
Page's  case  ;  she  was  under  the  old  agreement 
that  she  siy-ned  before  that  modification  was 
introduced. 

6380.  Then  do  these  nurses  stay  longer  than 
two  years  ? — At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  a  month 
before  two  years  would  be  complete,  they  would 
come  and  see  me  and  discuss  whether  they  stayed 
or  did  not ;  they  increasingly  stay  ;  Ave  more  and 
more  expect  and  need  them  to  stay  as  the  work 
grows,  andthey  become  better  nurses;  butishould 
not  appoint  them  staff  nurses  or  give  them  any 
appointment  on  the  staff  if  they  were  not  more 
or  less  up  to  the  mark. 

6381.  They  become  staff  nurses  after  the  two 
years? — After  the  two  years  they  become  certi- 
cated  nurses  and  fixed  in  their  own  ward  ;  they 
become  staff  nurses  before  that  time. 

6382.  Do  you  give  them  their  certificate  as 
soon  as  they  become  qualified  ? — We  always  give 
them  their  certificate  as  soon  as  they  become 
qualified.  One  part  is  filled  up  in  reference  to 
the  examination  ;  the  moment  the  marks  of  the 
examination  are  out  the  doctors  do  it  at  the  saine 
time  ;  they  fill  up  on  the  form  how  vhe  examina- 
tion has  been  passed  and  attach  their  signature ;  and 
these  certificates  are  carefully  put  away ;  they  are 
not  the  property  of  the  probationers,  except  the 
prize  and  honorary  certificate,  till  they  have  com- 
pleted their  two  years'  training.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  years'  training  the  certificate  is  filled  up  and 
signed  by  the  chairman,  the  house  governor  and 
myself,  and  immediately  given  to  the  probationer 
on  the  completion  of  the  two  years  ;  but  we  do 
require  that  the  two  years  should  be  quite  filled 
up  ;  and  in  case  they  have  been  afbsent,  from  ill- 
ness or  nursing  sick  relatives,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  they  make  up  their  time  ;  and  you  will  find 
probably  on  the  certificate  that  was  put  before 
you  the  other  day,  there  are  two  dates  ;  a  state- 
ment that  such  and  such  a  person  entered  this 
hospital  on  one  date ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  certi- 
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ficate  there  is  a  line,  and  a  statement  that  the 
date  of  srrantino-  the  certificate  was  such  and  such 
a  date  ;  so  it  is  quite  evident  on  the  certificate 
how  long  it  took  the  probationer  to  make  up  the 
two  yeai's'  actual  training. 

6383.  Therefore  a  nurse  might  possibly  be  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  of  some  kind,  say  in  three 
years,  and  still  at  the  same  time  she  would  have 
her  certificate,  showing  that  she  was  a  qualified 
nurse? — Yes;  we  risk  that  in  giving  the  certificate^ 

6384.  On  that  there  is  nothing  about  cha- 
racter?— No  ;  simply  what  her  conduct  and  work 
has  be?n  during  the  two  years;  we  do  not  enter 
into  any  finer  shades  of  character,  as  to  what  she 
is  fit  for  ;  there  are  about  two  words  to  say  what 
her  conduct  has  been  on  the  whole. 

638.^.  Now  in  the  case  of  complalnfs  being 
made  by  nurses,  of  which  we  have  heard  some- 
thing, what  do  you  do ;  do  you  carry  thein  to  the 
house  governor  ? — Certainly,  and  to  the  house 
committee,  or  the  chairman  probably  would  hear 
first.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  complaints 
were  ;  if  it  were  a  complaint  of  anything  that  the 
house  governor  could  alter  in  his  department,  I 
should  at  once  go  to  him,  or,  if  it  referred  to 
anybody  else's  department,  under  the  house 
governor,  I  should  go  to  him.  In  any  case  1 
should  tell  it  all  to  the  chairman.  If  it  were  in 
my  own  department,  I  should  tell  it  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  should  tell  it  to  the  committee 
if  it  was  anything  that  was  connected  with  my 
own  department. 

6386.  Should  you  investigate  it  first? — I 
should  investigate  it  myself  first,  and  tell  them 
the  complaints,  with  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

6387.  And  that  you  invariably  do  on  every 
complaint? — On  every  complaint. 

6388.  Do  the  nnrses  complain  freely  ? — No, 
very  seldom  indeed.  I  have  many  sources  of 
hearing  of  complaints.  The  sisters  who  are 
Interested  in  the  work  would  say,  have  you 
heard  this  or  heard  that  ?  There  are  so  many 
that  one  would  hear  of  it  in  that  Avay,  besides 
from  the  direct  person  who  was  responsible  for 
it;  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  could  possibly 
be  any  difficulty.  Then  again  my  assistant,  who 
would  be  more  with  them  than  myself,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  and  would 
tell  me  of  it ;  or  she  would  ask,  Would  I  send  and 
see  what  the  facts  were  in  reference  to  such  and 
such  a  rumour  ? 

6389.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  grumbling 
carried  on  in  the  hospital  that  you  do  not  hear 
of  ? — No,  I  should  say  very  little  indeed.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  10  years  it  has  been  considei'- 
able  at  different  periods ;  but  there  has  been 
wonderfully  little;  it  is  a  very  happy  hospital,  we 
think. 

6390.  But  now  as  regards  the  food  of  the 
nurses  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  food, 
have  you? — Yes. 

6391.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  food? — 
Since  1886,  when  the  nursing  home  kitchen  was 
opened  ;  I  have  always,  I  imagine,  been  respon- 
sible to  an  extent  for  the  food  of  the  nurses. 
From  the  time  I  went  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  committee  desli'ed  to  improve  it  very 
much,  and  the  house  governor  used  to  arrange 
all  these  meals  with  me,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
in  the  very  first  instance;  and  in  1882  I  had  to 
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send  in  ?„  very  painful  and  strong  report  to  the 
committee,  because  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  food  ;  and  1  did  not  consider  it  good 
enough  for  the  women  who  were  doing  the  duty. 
It  was  my  duty  to  do  it,  because  it  affected  the 
nurses  ;  it  was  not  in  my  power  then  to  alter  it,  be- 
cause we  had  no  separate  kitchen.  The  com- 
mittee have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
nurse's  food;  they  must  often  have  been  wearied 
with  the  complaints  I  have  sent  in  about  this 
article  and  that  article  of  diet,  but  they  have 
never  been  impatient  about  it  ;  they  have 
always  taken  trouble,  and  so  has  the  house 
governor.  We  differed  as  to  the  standard  of 
food  desirable  for  the  nurses  ;  he  thought  things 
good  enough,  judging  by  the  old  standard  and 
the  class  of  women  we  formerly  had,  and  he  has 
frequently  told  me  that  I  pampered  the  nurses. 

6392.  Do  you  consider  that  nurses  ought  to 
be  extremely  well  fed? — Extremely  well  fed. 

6393.  And  you  consider  that  those  in  the 
London  Hospital  are  extremely  well  fed  ? — Most 
satisfactorily  fed.  An  account  has  been  kept  of 
the  diet  tables  I  believe  ever  since  the  kitchen 
was  started.  We  then  had  no  fixed  dietary  for 
the  purpose  of  economy  ;  it  is  a  very  undesirable 
thing.  The  diet  is  entered  in  a  book ;  and  so  I 
thought  it  was  better  that  I  should  see  the  book, 
and  sign  it  at  the  end  of  every  week,  to  know 
what  had  been,  not  what  was  going  to  be ;  that 
has  been  regularly  done. 

6394.  Do  you  make  a  careful  study  of  that 
return? — Yes,  especially  if  I  hear  any  complaints 
about  it,  or  if  I  see  that  the  nurses'  food  is  not 
good  when  going  round  the  wards,  such  for  in- 
stance as  ihe  ward  meal,  I  make  a  suggestion 
about  it. 

6395.  I  think  we  were  told  that  they  have 
dinner  in  the  nursing  home,  and  then  tea  or 
something  in  the  wards? — They,  i.e.  night  nurses, 
have  a  sort  of  breakfast  to  begin  with,  half 
breakfast,  half  supper  ;  some  of  them  call  it  night 
nurses'  supper ;  some  of  them  call  it  night  nurses' 
breakfast ;  that  is  at  10  minutes  to  nine.  Then 
they  take  with  them  to  the  ward  what  I  spoke 
of  as  the  ward  meal,  for  a  meal  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

6396.  Have  you  inspected  that  ? — Yes;  it  has 
attracted  my  attention  in  going  into  the  ward  ;  if 
I  am  late  I  find  them  at  the  meal  and  go  up 
and  ask  them  about  it. 

6397.  What  does  it  consist  of ;  bread  and 
butter  and  a  herring,  I  think  we  have  been  told  ? 
— They  have  tea  and  sugar,  and  they  have  eggs 
and  sausages  and  cold  meat,  and  they  occasionally 
have  herrings  for  supper,  not  for  the  ward  meal 
(I  believe  they  are  very  popular) ;  they  have 
bacon.  The  books  themselves  will  give  you  the 
variety  ;  nothing  else  occurs  to  me  at  the 
moment ;  cakes  and  little  jam  tarts. 

6398.  How  often  do  you  go  round  the  wards 
at  niglit ;  once  a  week  ? — I  might  do  that,  or  I 
am  more  likely  to  go  about  two  or  three  times  in 
one  week,  and  then  miss  a  week  or  two.  For  a 
long  time  I  went  round  every  night  till  things 
were  in  their  present  condition  ;  while  it  was 
reforming  I  used  to  go  steadily  round  every 
night  except  Sunday. 

6399.  Now  you  consider  it  eminently  satisfac- 
tory ? — I  always  find  it  so.  I  was  night  sister  at 
the  hospital  myself,  so  I  am  naturally  specially 
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interested  in  the  work,  and  I  know  its  exact  diffi- 
culties. 

6400.  Have  things  improved  since  the  time 
when  you  were  a  night  sister? — They  have  im- 
proved beyond  recognition,  if  I  may  say  so  with 
humility. 

6401.  We  have  had  some  cases  brought  before 
us  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  with  regard  to 
certain  specified  individuals,  but  before  I  come  to 
that  I  will  put  a  general  question  :  evidence  has 
been  given  us  that  the  amount  of  assistance  in 
the  wards  is  insufficient ;  do  you  consider  that 
the  nursing  staff  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6402.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  or  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  nurses,  unqualified  nurses  are  in 
charge  of  delicate  and  dangerous  duties? — -No, 
certainly  not ;  not  without  sufficient  supervision 
to  make  it  absolutely  safe  and  without  risk  to 
the  patients. 

6403.  You  consider  that  complaint  to  be  quite 
unfounded  ? — Quite  unfounded. 

6404.  And  is  the  staff  equally  sufficient  by  day 
and  by  ni^iht? — I  think  so.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  is  about  half  the  number  required  on  night 
duty  that  Ave  need  on  day  duty,  i.e.  the  day  nurs- 
ing staff  number  twice  as  many  as  those  on  night- 
duty.  Then,  of  coui'se,  the  work  is  not  quite 
the  same  ;  there  are  not  the  doctors  to  attend 
to  in  the  long  rounds  of  visits,  and  of  course  a 
large  number  of  patients  would  be  asleep. 

6405.  What  do  the  night  sisters  do? — Each 
superintend  quite  strictly  her  own  half  of  the 
hospital,  and  in  that  way  she  can  easily  be  found. 
If  one  sister  were  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  find  her, 
because  the  wards  are  so  situated  in  an  immense 
building  that  it  would  make  it  difficult  to  find 
anybody  ;  but  by  each  sister  keeping  to  her  own 
side  I  could  find  anybody  that  I  know  is  there  ; 
one  side  of  the  hospital  would  take  one  five 
minutes  at  the  very  utmost. 

6406.  You  have  not  known  any  harm  done  or 
any  case  retarded  by  insufficiency  of  nursing? — 
Never. 

6407.  Do  you  think  you  would  hear  of  it,  if  it 
did  occur  ?  --I  think  the  doctors  would  feel  it 
right  to  come  to  me  at  once  ;  they  would  be  the 
best  judges.  I  have,  of  course,  heard  of  acts  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  different  people,  but 
that  is  quite  another  thing. 

6408.  Now,  in  reference  to  some  of  this  evi- 
dence we  have  heard.  Miss  Yatman  gave 
evidence  at  Question  4745  with  regard  to 
probationary  business  ?  —  When  Miss  Yatman 
first  entered  as  a  probationer,  in  1883,  the 
paying  probationers  slept  in  Philpot-street.  So 
I  asked  to  have  the  number  of  the  nursing  staff 
at  that  date  looked  up  in  order  to  see  if  we  had 
varied  in  one  way  or  another  very  much  since 
that  time  ;  and  I  find  that  we  have  increased. 
In  those  days  when  Miss  Yatman  came  first  to 
to  the  hospital,  we  had  18  sisters,  two  matron's 
assistants,  28  staff  nurses,  10  night  staff  nurses, 
and  79  regular  probationers  (that  means  two 
years'  probationers),  making  a  total  of  137. 
There  were  also  18  paying  probationers,  making 
a  complete  total  of  155. 

6409.  The  number  has  increased  by  50? — Yes. 
When  Miss  Yatman  re-entered  the  hosjntal  on 
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the  18th  April  1888,  the  total  of  the  nursing 
staff  was  194,  made  u])  in  this  way  :  22  sisters, 
3  matron's  assistants,  31  staff  nurses,  6  night  staft 
nurses,  and  99  regular  probationers.  So  the 
number  of  trained  nurses  were  not  fewer,  but 
somewhat  increased.  The  number  of  hands  not 
qualified  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  wards  were 
considerably  increased  at  that  date. 

6410.  Here  is  the  question  I  put  to  Miss 
Yatman  at  Question  4745  :  "  Now,  are  proba- 
tioner nurses  put  into  these  wards  only  when 
they  are  duly  qualified  ?  "  and  her  answer  was  : 
"  There  is  no  distinct  time  laid  down  as  to  that  ; 
sometimes  they  may  be  put  in  a  ward  when  they 
have  been  in  the  hospital  fur  three,  four,  six,  or 
eight  ,  months  ;  sometimes  not  till  later.  (Q.) 
Then  who  determines  when  they  are  fit  to  be  in 
the  wards?  (A.)  The  matron.  (Q. )  Do  you 
consider  that  sometimes  unqualified  persons  are 
placed  in  responsible  positions  in  wards?  (A.) 
Of  course  many  times  you  are  sent  to  take  staff 
duty  in  a  ward  when  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  work  in  that  ward  ;  I  mean  that  you 
may  be  sent  to  take  a  medical  ward  when 
you  have  known  very  little  about  the 
work  in  the  ward.  You  may  be  sent  wlien  you 
have  been  in  the  hospital  three  months,  or  you  may 
not  be  sent  till  you  have  been  in  the  hospital 
six  months.  (Q-)  Therefore  you  consider  that 
sometimes  icexperienced  nurses  have  responsible 
duties  in  the  wards?  (A.)  Very  often,  (Q. ) 
And  do  you  consider  that  injurious  to  patients  'i 
(A).  Certainly."  Now,  is  it  the  case  that  pi'oba- 
tioners  are  sent  into  wards  in  charge  ?  —  On  tlie 
probationers'  list  they  take  staff  duty  ;  that  is 
quite  freely  acknowledged  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  sister  is  ultimately  responsible,  and  knowing 
that  she  is  responsible  both  to  the  doctor  and  to 
myself  for  the  nursing,  she  would  not  do  with  a 
probationer  who  was  not  competent,  because 
she  is  responsible.  Siie  would  come,  as  a  sister 
did  in  the  case  of  Raymond,  and  say,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
patients  in  the  ward  ;  I  could  not  do  it  if  you 
leave  such  a  nurse  there."  Then  she  was  imme- 
diately removed.  I  should  send  no  one  that  I  did 
not  consider  competent  to  take  staff  nurse's 
duty. 

6411.  In  this  ward  there  would  be  a  staff 
nurse  and  a  probationer  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  wards  ;  I  have 
a  daily  return  of  the  number  in  the  wards. 
There  might  be  two  probationers ;  it  would  a 
little  depend  upon  circumstances. 

6412.  You  maintain  that  when  the  staff  nurse 
is  away  the  person  in  charge  of  the  ward  is  duly 
qualified  to  be  responsible  for  the  Avard  ? — Yes"; 
always  under  the  sister.  It  is  to  the  sister  1 
should  look  for  the  report  of  the  staff  nurses  and 
the  probationers.  I  frequently  discuss  privately 
with  the  sisters  whether  such-and-such  a  proba- 
tioner lias  had  sufficient  experience,  and  whether 
she  would  like  to  try  her  or  not.  Of  course  the 
decision  rests  with  me,  but  it  is  desirable  for  me 
to  get  that  information  from  the  sisters,  and  that 
that  should  be  the  means  of  appointing  them. 

6413.  You  are  speaking  of  day  sisters  ? — Yes, 
I  get  the  account  of  the  night  nurses  from  the 
night  sisters,  with  the  addition  of  the  reports  from 
the  day  sisters  how  they  find  things. 
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6414.  How  many  day  sisters  are  there? — 19? 
18  in  wards.  VYe  have  one  receiving-room 
out-patient  sister. 

6415.  Then  these  sisters  are  the  people  who 
really  superintend  the  nursing  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
responsible  to  me  for  it,  and  of  course  they  are 
responsible  for  satisfying  ine  when  I  go  into  the 
ward.  I  go  frequently  into  the  ward  when  there 
is  a  new  sister  to  show  her  how  I  wish  things  to 
be  done. 

6416.  And  you  believe  that  they  report  to  you 
whenever  they  find  themselves  with  a  probationer 
who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  her  duties  ? 
—  Certainly;  I  am  sure  they  do. 

6417.  You  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
them  in  that  respect  ? — I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  them.  And  then,  again,  my  assistant 
goes  to  the  ward.  Sometimes  I  say,  "  I  wish  you 
would  find  out  how  probationer  So-and-so  is 
really  going  on  ;"  and  the  sister  would  have  a 
chance  of  saying  to  her,  "  I  wish  you  wotild  tell 
matron  that  So-and-so  is  not  half  sharp,"  or  she 
would  report  to  me :  "  Sister  So-and-so  likes  so 
much  probationer  so  and-so." 

6418.  In  case  somebody  is  reported  to  you  as 
not  being  sharp  enough,  what  steps  do  you 
take  ?— I  should  speak  to  the  sister  and  say, 
"  Is  it  Avorth  while  requiring  her  to  stop  any 
longer  ?  "  And  if  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  she  is 
getting  accustomed  to  it,"  I  should  be  very  glad 
of  it ;  but  if  I  heard  one  or  two  circumstances 
from  the  night  sister  or  the  day  sister  I  would  say, 
"  It  is  not  safe,  I  must  move  her.  If  you  like 
you  shall  have  her  again."  I  did  that  in  Miss 
Yatman's  case. 

6419.  Do  you  put  them  in  some  other  part  of 
the  hospital  in  such  cases? — Yes,  that  they  might 
take  probationers'  duty,  which  is  less  responsible. 

6420.  if  you  consider  that  a  probationer  is  un- 
likely to  make  a  good  nurse,  what  do  you  do 
then  ? — We  used,  as  you  will  see  by  my  reports 
to  the  committee,  to  drag  her  through  the  two 
years  to  give  her  a  qualified  certificate,  on  which 
she  reflected  no  credit  when  she  left  the 
hospital. 

6421.  A  second-class  certificate,  you  mean  ? — 
One  put  the  poorest  words  on  it ;  she  may  fail  in 
her  examination.  We  have  two  forms  of  certifi- 
cate ;  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  them  before 
you. 

6422.  Here  are  two  forms  of  certificate, 
"  Certificate  of  training  "? — The  heading  of  both 
is  alike  except  for  the  addition  about  the  exami- 
nation. 

6423.  Is  this  the  first-class  certificate  :  "  This 
is  to  certify  that "  So-and-so  "  was  received  as  a 
pi'obationer  on  such  a  date,  and  has  completed 
her  full  term  of  two  years'  training  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  ward  of  this  hospital,  both  on  day 
and  night  duty.  During  this  time  her  work  has 
been  "  so-  and-so,  "  and  her  conduct  has  been  "  so- 
and-so.  Signed  by  the  chairman,  house  governor, 
and  matron.  And  then  also,  "  has  attended 
lectures  on  so-and-so,  "  and  passed  such-and- 
such  an  examination ;  "  that  being  signed  by  a 
physician,  and  as  to  another  examination  signed 
by  a  surgeon  ;  is  that  the  first-class  certificate  ? 
— According  to  how  the  "  work  "  and  "  conduct  " 
is  filled  up.  If  her  work  had  been  excellent,  and 
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her  conduct  exemplary,  it  would  be  a  first-class 
certificate. 

6424.  What  is  this  other  certificate  which  is 
signed  merely  by  the  chairman,  and  house 
governor,  and  matron  ? — When  they  have  failed 
to  pass  an  examination. 

6425.  That  would  rank  as  a  second-class 
certificate? —  If  it  were  filled  up  satisfac  orily 
with  reference  to  "work"  and  "conduct"  it 
would  still  be  of  great  value  to  the  holder  of  it, 
but  the  poorest  she  could  get  would  be  that  one 
filled  uj)  in  a  qualified  form. 

6426.  Supposing  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
some  misconduct,  you  would  report  her  to  tlie 
house  governor  ? — Certainly. 

6427.  And  suspend  her  ? — Yes. 

6428.  And  that  report  would  go  to  the  house 
committee  ? — Yes.  That  has  not  happened  for 
many  years  now,  with  one  exception,  last 
December. 

6429.  But  supposing  the  misconduct  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  that  course,  what 
would  you  do  then  ? — If  it  was  sufficiently  grave 
for  me  to  speak  to  her  myself,  I  should  send  for 
her  and  speak  to  her  myself  on  the  subject,  and 
hear  from  the  sister  if  she  improved.  It  would 
depend  upon  whether  it  was  a  slight  thing.  If 
the  sister  were  to  say,  "  She  is  taking  no  pains," 
I  should  say,  "  Tell  her  I  have  been  inquiring 
about  her,  and  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  you 
yourself  are  not  able  to  give  me  a  better  account." 
That  would  be  the  mildest  thing  of  all.  If  it  was 
a  general  unsatisfactory  uccount,  if  this  went  on, 
or  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  a  second  sister,  I 
should  send  lor  (hat  probationer,  and  say,  "  This 
is  very  unsatisfactory  ;  you  must  take  moi'e pains. 
I  get  this,  that,  and  the  other  report  of  you." 

6430.  Suppose  you  had  two  or  three  reports  of 
that  description,  without  anything  very  grave, 
should  you  give  her  a  hint  that  she  had  better 
take  some  other  occupation  ?  —  I  should  now, 
accoidinc:  to  Rule  11,  whicli  was  sanctioned  last 
September. 

6431.  Which  gives  you  the  power  of  dismissal  ? 
• — W  hich  gives  me  the  power  of  terminating  her 
engagement.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
without  reading  the  reports  I  send  in  to  the 
committee  why  those  conclusions  were  arrivedat ; 
but  they  are  fully  stated  there.  One  used  to  repri- 
mand these  probationers,  and  keep  them  on  to  the 
end  of  their  time.  I  (bund  that  to  be  a  terrible 
responsibility.  We  had  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  there  vvere  many  cases  which  I  could  not 
dare  to  send  them  on  ;  and  then  I  represented  to 
the  committee  the  immense  waste  of  opportunity 
and  material  that  was  going  on  ;  there  was  a  full 
report  sent  in,  Avhich  explained  the  exact  number 
who  had  gained  certificates,  the  exact  number 
Avho  had  left  on  their  own  account,  the  number  I 
had  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  appoint  per- 
manently on  the  staff" ;  and  my  suggestion  was 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  terminate  the 
engagement  when  the  complaints  became  fre- 
quent and  from  diff"erent  sources,  than  allow  them 
to  go  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner.  Then  I 
said  that  the  committee  might  wonder  why  I 
had  ever  allowed  them  to  go  on  in  this  unsatis- 
factory manner,  and  I  thought  it  was  because  the 
old-fashioned  hospital  arrangement  of  having  a 
person  suspended,  and  then  discharged  by  the 
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committee,  had  produced  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  ihe  staff'  that  to  be  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee was  a  disgrace.  I  said  that  1  knew  I  had 
a  technical  right,  but  that  it  was  more  against 
my  feeling  of  justice  to  report  what  was  only 
incompetence  and  not  a  moral  delinquency,  and  to 
put  it  on  the  same  ground  as  being  discharged 
by  the  committee,  and  have  the  probationer's 
name  entered  in  their  minutes  as  sent  away 
as  unsatislactory,  than  it  was  for  me  to  say 
to  the  probationer,  "  I  do  not  consider  you 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  you  to  go  on 
with  your  training,"  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  committee.  Keporting  to  the  committee 
Avas  no  difficulty  to  me,  of  course,  but  it  often 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a  probationei%  and  created  a 
grievance ;  because  I  could  never  say,  "  Do  not 
you  think  you  had  better  give  up  ?  "  It  was  my 
duty  to  say,  "  I  shall  be  olDliged  to  report  to  the 
committee  that  I  consider  you  unsatisfactory."  I 
said  that  before  reporting  to  the  committee  ;  she 
knew  it,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  or 
saying  anything  she  liked ;  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  was  my  impression  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  committee,  if  they  wished  to  decide 
for  themselves,  if  they  heard  her  case  at  the  time 
that  they  heard  my  report,  than  if  they  officially 
sanctioned  my  report,  and  were  placed  in  the 
awkward  situation  of  wishing  to  reverse  their 
decision  the  following  week.  That  was  my 
object  in  speaking  to  the  probationer  before  it 
went  to  the  committee. 

6432.  Then  your  object  was,  that  it  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  probationer  as  well  as  easier  to 
the  committee  ? — Out  of  kindness  to  the  pro- 
bationer. 

6433.  Now  let  us  go  to  some  of  these  other 
cases  put  before  us.  Wow,  in  the  case  of  Nurse 
Stockings,  who  we  were  told  was  "  kept  on  night 
duty  for  a  fortnight  while  suffering  from  gastric 
ulcer  and  constant  vomiting  after  food  ;  was 
under  Dr.  Fenwick  while  on  duty  ;  was  after- 
wards nursed  in  Rachel  Ward  for  several  weeks." 
Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  that  case  ? — I 
have  them  with  me.  She  broke  the  engage- 
ment herself.  I  had  some  trouble  in  finding  out 
whether  she  had  any  real  grievance  or  not.  After 
she  was  ill  I  sent  her  to  Dover,  to  a  convalescent 
home  there.  I  know  the  lady  of  the  home,  which 
is  one  established  for  missionaries,  and  she  was 
kind  enough  to  offer  to  take  any  nurses  of  ours, 
though  it  was  not  strictly  a  convalescent  home. 
Probationer  Stockings  had  been  warded  for  some 
time,  and  was  sent  down  there.  She  then  Avrote 
to  me,  and  asked  leave  to  break  off"  her  ensage- 
ment,  because  she  wished  to  break  off"  her  engage- 
ment to  be  a  missionai-y.  I  sanctioned  the  break- 
ing off  the  engagement;  and  I  asked  my  assistant 
to  write  to  the  lady  of  the  home  at  Dover  and 
ascertain  if  she  had  ever  heard  that  this  pro- 
bationer had  not  been  properly  looked  after ; 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  feelings  of  a 
probationer  when  she  has  gone  away  making  no 
statement.  My  assistant  this  morning  received 
a  letter  saying  that  she  had  been  very  happy 
while  she  was  with  us,  and  had  had  no  complaint 
at  all  to  make  when  she  was  down  there  with  this 
lady.  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  have 
spoken  freely  to  the  lady. 

6434.  Do  you  believe  that  she  was  kept  on 
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night  duty  for  a  fortnight  while  suffering  from 
gastric  ulcer  and  constant  vomiting  after  food  ? — 
1  am  sure  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 

6435.  And  you  think  that  if  there  had  been 
anything  of  the  sort  then  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  lo  the  lady  of  this  convalescent  home  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  been  extremely 
likely,  because  the  lady  was  so  kind  in  taking  her 
down  there  ;  and  from  the  home  she  wrote  these 
letters  to  me  asking  to  be  released  from  her  en- 
gagement;  so  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  speaking  out  to  this  lady. 
That  was  only  one  of  the  kind  offers  we  get 
from  some  one  willing  to  take  in  these  cases  of 
tired  or  delicate  nurses. 

6436.  Would  you  be  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  she  was  kept  on  night  duty  or  not  ? — 1 
will  look  np  the  date  and  see  if  she  was  on  night 
duty  for  a  time,  if  I  can  recall  whose  ward  it 
was.  Of  course,  a  probationer  is  immediately 
seen  when  she  is  not  well. 

6437.  Your  system  of  supervision  is  such  that 
you  would  have  known  of  it? — We  absolutely 
must;  it  would  i:ave  been  impossible  to  go  on 
wilhoui  any  knowledge  of  this.  A  paying  pro- 
bationer leaving  the  ho?))ital  the  other  day  said 
to  mp,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  place ;  you  cannot 
look  tired  without  somebody  wanting  lo  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  you.''  We  do  it  for 
our  own  sake  ;  it  is  an  anxiety  having  the  care 
of  the  health  of  over  200  women. 

6438.  Now  another  case  :  the  case  of  Furnace  ; 
"  On  duty  lor  a  week  with  poisoned  hand  and 
arm  contracted  in  nursing  a  pyemia  case  ;  was 
kept  on  duty  in  the  ward  where  it  was  contracted ; 
afterwards  sent  on  duty  without  change  of  air." 
Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  that  case  I — 
I  have  not  looked  into  that.  My  assistant  met  her 
and  asked  her  if  anything  was  the  matter;  she 
said,  "  I  once  had  a  small  gathering  on  my  finger 
and  I  was  off  duty  two  days  for  it."  I  think  that 
is  what  she  said,  but  I  am  not  certain  about 
that. 

6439.  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  information  on 
that  point  another  day  ? — Yes. 

6440.  And  then  in  this  case  of  Sabel,  who  had 
"a  poisoned  finger  and  soi'e  throat,  looked  ill, 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  sick  room  ;  on  duty  till 
Friday  ;  then  put  to  bed  in  Currie  day-room,  and 
died  on  the  following  Tuesday"? — i  have  not  the 
full  particulars  of  that  ready  for  you,  but  they 
are  quite  satisfactory.  She  was  at  a  private 
nursing  case  M'here  she  took  this  diphtheria  ;  the 
house  surgeon  who  saw  her  assured  me  she  only 
had  a  very  small  ailment  on  her  finger.  There 
was  an  application  for  a  private  case,  and,  if  I 
remember,  for  a  week,  and  with  his  sanction  she 
went  there  at  her  own  desire  ;  but  I  really  think 
it  would  be  better,  if  you  do  not  mind  waiting, 
to  have  the  dates  quite  complete,  because  I  was 
away  for  my  holiday  at  the  time. 

6441.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Nurse  Scott ;  have  you  got  the  particulars  of 
that  case  ? — I  do  not  recollect  her  name. 

6442.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  the  evidence, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  find  the 
particulars  about  it  ? — Y^es. 

6443.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  house  surgeon  or 
house  physician,  who  looks  after  these  ladies 
when  ill  ;  these  gentlemen  are  what  are  termed 
house  surgeons  and  house  physicians,  are  they 
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not? — Fully  qualified.  Atone  time  they  always 
saw  nurses  and  probationers  ;  the  senior  staff 
only  saw  them  if  they  were  really  ill  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  small  ailment ;  but  this  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  confu-ion.  The  house  physician 
taking  in  on  full  duty  used  to  see  the  nurses  ;  we 
had  no  sick  room  in  those  days,  and  so  they  had  a 
bed  given  them  in  the  ward  when  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon  were  taking  in.  This  had 
many  inconveniences.  It  took  up  a  bed  for  a 
case  that  did  not  really  need  a  hospital  bed  ;  it 
was  difficult  and  tiresome  for  house  physicians  to 
be  fetched  to  any  end  of  the  building  when  they 
were  busy  ;  and  it  was  depressing  for  a  nurse  not 
very  ill  to  be  with  a  lot  of  her  own  cases ;  and 
in  March  1886  the  committee  asked  Doctor 
Sutton  and  Doctor  Fenwick,  who  had  previously 
always  examined  them  with  regard  to  their  health, 
and  seen  any  cases  that  were  not  quite  suitable 
for  the  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons,  and 
they  agreed  with  Mr.  Treves,  who  was  the 
surgeon  to  look  after  the  surgical  cases,  that  they 
would  be  responsible  fully  for  the  health  of  the 
nurses.  It  was  an  immense  help  to  me,  and  I 
have  been  most  grateful  to  them  for  it.  They 
come  twice  a  week  on  different  days  ;  Mr. 
Treves  and  Doctor  Fenwick  on  the  same  days, 
but  the  physicians  on  different  days.  They  see 
any  nurse  who  complains  of  not  being  well  or  who 
the  sister  does  not  think  looks  well.  I  get  com- 
plaints of  probationers  being  up  before  the  doctor 
and  absolutely  declaring  that  they  have  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  which  vexes  the 
sister  when  she  knows  that  they  are  not  well. 
Supposing  a  nurse  or  probationer  were  looking 
ill,  or  were  to  complain  of  not  feeling  well  after 
the  physician's  visit,  she  would  then  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  see  one  of  the  house 
physicians  or  the  house  surgeon,  of  these 
medical  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  just 
given, 

6444.  These  officers,  the  house  surgeon  and 
the  house  physician,  are  they  salaried  officers  of 
the  hospital  ? — They  do  not  receive  a  salary  ; 
they  live  in  the  hospital. 

6445.  Vou  would  not  call  them  resident 
medical  officers? — They  are  all  resident  medical 
officers.  There  is  no  senior  resident  medical 
officer  as  there  is  at  some  institutions. 

6446.  Are  they  equally  officers  under  the 
committee  ? — Y^es,  under  the  control  of  the 
house  governor  ;  that  would  mean  for  every- 
thing except  their  own  work. 

6447.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint 
from  the  nurses  that  the  medical  attendance  for 
them  was  insufficient? — No;  1  know  that 
Mrs.  Yatman  considered  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
her  daughter  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  said  all 
round.  The  feeling  is  that  these  doctors  are 
most  kind  to  them  ;  they  ai'e  so  looked  after  by 
their  seniors  that  they  have  little  chance  if  they 
wish  to  do  differently  ;  not  that  they  do. 

6448.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Page  ;  Miss  Page 
was  ill,  and  she  had  seen  one  of  the  house 
physicians,  and  then,  after  that,  she  went  to  see 
Dr.  A  ndei  son,  as  we  were  told  at  Question  5406  ; 
is  it  against  your  rule  that  they  should  see 
anybody  except  those  two  medical  men  you 
have  mentioned? — Anybody  can  go  and  see  any 
doctor  they  like  ;  but  I  should  not  expect  a 
probationer  under  the  treatment  of  one  hospital 
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doctor  to  go  out  and  see  another ;  if  she  troubled 
one  of  our  own  hospital  doctors  I  should  not 
expect  her  to  go  to  her  own  private  one,  unless 
she  had  asked  specially  to  do  so  or  had 
apologised  for  the  trouble  she  had  given.  No 
doctor  takes  any  fee  for  this  attendance,  and  I 
should  consider  it  was  a  liberty  to  trouble  the 
doctor  in  that  way  ;  not  that  he  would  raind  or 
not  be  kind  enough  about  it.  "What  I  objected 
to  in  the  case  of  probationer  Page  was  not  that 
she  went  to  Dr.  Anderson,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done.  She  was  on  night-duty  in 
these  wards  looking  ^ery  ill  indeed.  The  night 
sister  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  said  that  pro- 
bationer Page  had  asked  her  not  to  report  that 
she  was  ill,  but  the  night  sister  felt  that  she 
could  not  overlook  it.  The  day  sister  said  to 
me,  "  Probationer  Page  looks  ill,"  that  she  was 
not  sleeping  properly.  I  think  she  then  saw  the 
house  physician.  "VVe  do  not  keep  up  a  nurse 
who  is  on  night-duty  to  see  the  visiting  physician 
in  the  afternoon  unless  we  are  seriously  anxious 
about  her,  because  it  deprives  her  of  some  rest  ; 
we  sometimes  do,  but  not  for  an  ordinary  case. 
She  maintained  to  the  doctor  that  she  could  give 
no  cause  for  her  sleeplessness. 

6449.  How  long  had  she  been  on  night-duty 
then? — If  I  may  look  at  the  register  I  can  tell 
yon.  (  The  register  is  handed  to  the  Witness.)  1 
read  here  that  she  went  on  night-duty  on  the 
25th  March  to  the  29th  April;  then  she  was 
warded  until  the  30th  May  on  wliich  date  she 
left  the  hospital. 

6460.  She  left  the  hospital  through  dismissal, 
did  she  not  ? — On  the  other  arrangement  of 
terminating  the  engagement;  not  through  dis- 
missal for  seeing  an  outside  doctor  as  has  been 
alleged. 

6451.  "Terminating  the  engagement;"  that  is 
to  say  y<ju  had  the  power  to  dismiss  her? — On 
the  ground  of  the  inefficiency  complained  of 
previously ;  I  stated  that  fact  in  that  second 
report  of  mine  to  the  committee.  1  sent  for  her, 
and  when  she  came  I  asked  her  why  she  had 
gone  to  see  Dr.  Anderson  in  this  way.  That 
morning  I  had  said  to  the  night  sister,  "  she  must 
not  go  to  bed  without  seeing  Dr.  Fenwick."  The 
night  sister  said,  "  she  wants  a  pass  to  go  and  see 
a  friend,  but  1  do  not  think  she  looks  fit  to  go 
out."  I  said,  "  If  it  is  a  fine  morning  and  if  she 
looks  fit  to  go  out,  let  her,  as  long  as  she  does 
not  go  to  bed  without  seeing  Dr.  Fenwick." 
When  I  was  at  luncheon  they  brought  me  word 
that  she  had  come  back,  and  had  seen  Dr. 
Anderson,  who  had  said  she  was  to  have  a  bed  in 
his  Avard.  I  then  saw  probationer  Page  and 
asked  her  why  she  had  gone  to  see  Dr.  Anderson 
on  her  own  account,  and  if  she  had  ever  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  instead  of  the  physician 
who  usually  attends  the  nurses,  and  she  said  no. 
I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been  told  that  she 
could  not  see  Dr.  Anderson  in  the  hospital,  and 
she  said  no.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Anderson 
will  see  nurses  if  other  physicians  are  absent 
or  emergencies  happen.  He  is  most  kind 
about  it.  Dr.  Anderson  found  that  Miss  Page 
was  suffering  from  a  badly  ulcerated  leg,  and  the 
case  would  have  looked  one  of  shocking  neglect. 
Any  doctor  seeing  it  would  have  been  shocked 
that  any  nurse  in  such  a  state  was  allowed  to  go 
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on  duty,  but  we  had  been  trying  hard  for  a  fort- 
night to  get  something  done,  and  she  had  been 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  and  you  cannot  treat  grown-up  women 
as  you  can  children  in  a  boarding  school,  when 
they  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  them. 

6452.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  Miss  Page's 
answer  to  your  question,  why  she  had  gone  to 
see  Dr.  Anderson? — I  do  not  think  she  gave  me 
any,  only  she  said  she  never  had  been  told  that 
she  could  not  see  him,  and  I  told  her  if  I  had 
known  she  had  a  special  wish  to  see  Dr.  Ander- 
son I  would  have  asked  him  to  see  lier  when  he 
came  to  give  his  lecture,  or  at  some  time  when 
he  was  at  the  hospital. 

6453.  Miss  Page's  dismissal  was  due  to  ineffi- 
ciency, I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  one  cannot  always 
undertake  to  prove  that  a  nurse  who  has  been 
inefficient  in  one  hospital  shall  always  be  con- 
sidered inefficient  ;  but  in  this  case  I  have  since 
learnt  that  Miss  Page  was  inefficient  before  she 
came  to  us,  and  that  at  the  last  appointment  that 
she  held,  in  October  last,  she  went  to  a  hospital 
at  Chelsea,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  there  before 
the  following  Christmas  on  the  ground  of  ineffi- 
ciency. I  did  not  know  that  till  I  heard  her  say 
the  otiier  day  that  she  was  not  continuing  her 
hospital  work ;  then  I  gathered  that  she  had 
left  the  appointment  I  speak  of,  and  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  she  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficiently efficient  to  hold  the  appointment. 

6454.  Was  she  ever  employed  on  staff  duty  ? — 
Yes,  she  was  tried  on  staff  duty  several  times. 
She  came  to  me  with  three  years'  experience 
at  Highg*ate  Infirmary,  and  14  months  in 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Home,  and  private  nursing  in 
Jersey,  and  in  addition  six  months'  work  with 
Miss  Sheriff^s  Institution  abroad.  Her  first 
application  to  me  was  to  be  received  as  a  staff 
nurse,  I  replied  that  we  did  not  take  staff 
nurses  who  had  been  trained  at  other  hospitals  ; 
and  then  she  asked  if  she  could  come  as  a  jiro- 
bationer.  I  said.  Yes,  if  she  cared  to  come  in 
and  work  for  our  certificate.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  nurses  who  have  been  trained  at  small 
hospitals  or  at  provincial  hospitals  to  wish  to  do 
that ;  of  course  on  the  understanding  when  they 
come  to  me  having  had  previous  experience  that 
I  always  endeavour  to  give  them  the  very  best 
work  I  can ;  the  greater  the  responsibility  the 
better  the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of 
experience.  Therefore,  though  I  cannot  shorten 
their  time  as  probationers  with  us  on  account  of 
previous  experience,  I  can  make  their  previous 
experience  valuable  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
training. 

6455.  Now  v/e  were  told  by  Mr.  Valentine  at 
Question  5655  that  during  the  first  four  months 
of  her  training  in  the  hospital  Miss  Page  was  em- 
ployed as  a  special  nurse,  and  he  says  I  should  like 
to  explain  what  a  special  nurse  is.  When  a  case  is 
particularly  dangerous  one  nurse  is  told  off  to 
attend  to  it  and  to  it  alone  ;  it  may  require  care 
at  any  moment.  During  that  first  foui'  months 
she  had  a  case  of  tracheotomy,  and  she  had  a  still 
more  critical  case  of  ovariotomy? — Both  are 
recorded  in  the  book  before  me  ;  tliat  is  quite 
correct. 

6456.  But  that  was  in  her  first  four  months, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  11  months 

she 
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she  was  dipcharged  as  being  inefficient  ? — Yes  ; 
but  she  would  not  be  ahjne  in  charo-e  of  these 
cases  of  ovariotomy.  You  cannot  tell  that  a 
person  Is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  till  you  have  tried 
her ;  the  case  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  her 
being  tried,  because  the  doctor  and  the  sister 
would  take  most  special  care  of  such  a  case. 

6457.  You  say  she  would  not  be  responsible 
for  these  cases,  but  would  be  superintended  by 
somebodv  ?  ■ —  Yes  ;  she  Avould  be  doing  the 
active  duty  and  watching  ;  she  would  be  alone 
with  the  ovai'iotomy  case  in  that  sense,  but  she 
would  not  be  without  supervision  ;  there  would 
be  the  nurse  in  the  next  ward  who  would  be 
quite  capable,  and  the  sister  constantly  coming 
to  see  after  it,  and  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
done  in  the  case  the  night  sister  would  do  it ; 
she  would  show  the  probationer  how  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  way  that  nursing  knowledge  is  made, 
as  doctors'  knowledge  is  made. 

6458.  You  said  just  now  that  she  would  not 
be  alone  responsible  for  that  case  ? — She  would 
be  alone,  I  meant  literally,  but  not  responsible. 
In  the  traclieotomy  case  I  imagine  she  would  not 
be  alone  ;  I  cannot  think  of  any  time  when  a 
tracheotomy  case  has  been  left  alone  to  any  one 
in  that  way. 

6459.  Are  those  two  cases  mentioned  in  the 
book  before  you  ?■ — -Yes. 

6460.  Does  it  also  record  who  is  the  sister  and 
who  the  staff  nurse  ? — No  ;  the  staff  nurse  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  but  by  taking  out  the  date  I 
could  find  out  who  Avas  taking  the  day  sister's 
and  the  night  sister's  duty  at  that  time.  This 
is  an  exact  account  of  how  every  day  is  spent  in 
the  hospital.  We  get  this  information  by  giving 
the  probationers  small  memorandum  books,  which 
have  to  be  brought  to  my  office  filled  in  by  'the 
sisters  the  last  day  of  the  month ;  they  are 
stamped  to  show  that  they  must  have  signed 
them  ;  and  then  it  is  copied  here. 

6461.  After  these  cases  of  tracheotomy  and 
ovariotomy  that  she  attended,  did  you  have  any 
complaint  made  to  you  then  that  she  was  ineffi- 
cient?—  I  cannot  recollect;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. If  I  had  a  complaint  in  a  case  like  that  I 
should  immediately  take  the  nurse  off  the  case  ; 
I  should  wait  for  her  to  have  further  experience 
if  she  ever  had  it  again.  Even  if  she  were 
irritating  the  patient  (which  sometimes  happens), 
I  should  take  the  nurse  off.  I  should  take  them 
oft'  a  very  disagreeable  case,  sometimes  against 
their  will,  if  I  thought  it  was  beginning  to  affect 
their  health  or  their  throats.  The  doctors  are 
most  kind  about  it,  j^i'ovided  their  patients  are 
well  nursed. 

6462.  You  depend  upon  the  sister  for  all  this 
information  ? — Yes,  and  upon  the  doctor,  if  there 
is  anything  wrong. 

6463.  Would  the  doctors  be  able  to  judge 
whether  their  cases  were  properly  nursed  or  not  ? 
— I  should  imagine  so,  certainly. 

6464.  And  you  think  they  would  im.mediately 
complain  if  they  couf-idered  that  the  nursing  was 
not  sufficient  or  efficient  ? — I  am  sure  they 
would;  it  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so  to  every- 
body concerned. 

6465.  You  dismissed  this  nurse  a  certain  time 
afterwards  for  inefficiency,  and  you  think  that 
you  were  quite  justified  in  having  her  in  attend- 
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ance  on  this  sort  of  case,  although  you  knew  she 
was  inefficient  ? — I  was  gradually  finding  out 
what  she  was.  If  time  is  to  be  the  test  of  effi- 
ciency I  was  more  than  justified  in  putting  her 
on  that  duty  with  those  years  of  experience  at  it. 
I  should  not  have  put  her  at  it  as  a  probationer 
unless  the  sister  thought  she  was  going  to  make 
a  promising  probationer. 

6466.  In  this  case  you  were  misled  by  the 
certificate  she  brought  with  her,  and  her  dismissal 
was  entirely  owing  to  her  inefficiency,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  visit  to  Dr.  Anderson  ? — 
Certainly.  I  reported  it  to  the  committee  on. 
the  30th  April,  I  think  before  her  12  months 
were  up  under  the  existing  12  months' arrange- 
ment;  the  first  report  asking  for  this  change  of 
regulation  that  I  have  spoken  of  was  in  the 
previous  November.  Her  12  months  would 
have  been  up  if  I  had  allowed  it  to  wait  till 
she  was  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital.  I 
had  previously  spoken  to  her ;  I  should  have 
spoken  to  her  probably  during  the  time  she  was 
ill.  Once  I  remember  noticing  her  when  she  was 
still  on  duty  in  the  ward  and  speaking  to  her 
about  looking  so  ill.  I  sent  for  her  once  to  my 
office  for  some  carelessness.  I  did  not  remember 
it ;  I  had  forgotten  the  incident  till  I  heard  her 
mention  it  the  other  day.  I  spoke  to  her  then 
and  told  her  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go 
on  unless  she  did  differently.  I  said  "  I  am  tired 
of  going  on  like  this,"  and  she  said  I  had  never 
before  (bund  fault  with  her.  Of  course  it  is 
more  for  the  probationers  themselves  to  re- 
member it  than  for  me ;  but  I  said,  I 
Avill  remind  you  of  one  time  in  passing 
through  a  Avard,  where  I  finished  my  con- 
versation with  you  outside  the  door,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  you  see  in  Avhat  manner  you  could 
do  better  ;  "  and,  of  course,  then  she  could  not 
deny  that  that  had  taken  place.  She  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  19th  June,  that  is  to  say,  she 
came  on  the  19th  May,  and  they  have  the  one 
month's  trial.  Therefore  I  thought  it  was  better 
that  she  should  know  it.  If  I  had  allowed  her  to 
stay  until  she  had  ceased  to  be  warded,  the  time 
would  have  been  up  on  the  30th  May,  and  I 
must  have  reported  her  to  the  committee  in  the 
formal  way.  I  had  asked  them  to  exonerate  me 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
probationer;  and  probationer  Page  would  have 
had  the  advantage,  because  she  was  under  the 
old  agreement  altogether.  She  may  not  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  it,  but 
she  was  more  at  liberty  to  ajDpeal  to  the  com- 
mittee as  one  of  the  old  probationers.  She 
remained  in  the  ward  till  the  3&th  May.  So  she 
was  in  the  hospital  itself  a  whole  month  after  the 
report  I  hold  in  my  hand  had  gone  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

6467.  That  dismissal  was  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee?— Certainly.  "  Probationer  Page,  who 
has  been  here  about  11  months;  is  not  suitable 
for  further  training.  She  has  not  very  good 
health,  which  perhaps  excuses  some  of  her  fail- 
ings ;  but  while  she  has  probably  done  her  best, 
she  lacks  the  necessary  capacity  for  nursing.'' 
That  is  the  only  portion  of  this  report  that  bears 
on  the  subject. 

6468.  That  is  a  report  to  the  committee  on 
what  date  ?— On  the  30th  April. 

6469.  And  that  would  be  in  the  committee 
3  A  4  minutes  ? 
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minutes? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  have  now  received 
it  from  the  committee  minutes. 

6470.  And  no  appeal  was  made ;  did  the  com- 
mittee accept  that  ? — Ye?,  I  heard  nothing  further 
of  it  at  all. 

6471.  Do  the  committee  ever  inquire  into  any 
matter  you  bring  before  them  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
and  on  any  mattei's  of  complaint  that  go  straight 
to  them.  Paying  probationers  when  they  h;ive 
any  grievances  of  any  sort  or  kind  write  to  the 
committee. 

6472.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  complaints  ? — 
Any  number  of  paying  probationers  have  made 
complaints.  I  do  not  ktiow  at  this  moment  a 
regular  probationer  with  a  grievance ;  no  doubt 
there  have  been  ;  I  am  sure  they  all  know  they 
can  complain. 

6473.  Is  there  any  definite  notice  of  that  given 
to  them  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  exact 
wording  came  into  their  papers  ;  but  they  are  all 
before  you,  and  you  would  see  if  it  is  so.  It  is 
needful  to  put  in  the  rule  as  it  now  stands, 
"  subject  to  appeal  to  the  house  committee." 
Formerly  it  stood  that  the  dismissal  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  house  committee. 

6474.  Have  you  known  any  probationer  appeal 
to  the  house  committee,  either  paying  or  other- 
v/ise?  — Of  course;  there  was  the  case  of  Miss 
Homersliam  before  you  the  other  day.  I  cannot 
carry  my  mind  back  over  ten  years  in  a  moment. 
All  would  be  recorded  here.  I  cannot  recollect 
one  at  all.  I  think  there  must  have  been  people 
who  did  not  come  back  ;  I  recall  one.  We  often 
did  not  wish  a  probationer  to  come  back. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy . 

6475.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  beginning  at  5409,  in  the 
evidence  of  Miss  Page  :  "  Were  you  on  duty 
when  you  consulted  the  house  physician  ? — {A.) 
Yes.  (Q. )  And  did  he  allow  you  to  continue 
on  duty  ? — (^.)  Yes  ;  he  did  not  say  I  was  to  go 
off  duty,  and  so  I  continued  on  duty.  {  Q.)  And 
who  was  it  gave  you  your  dismissal  ? — {^A.)  The 
matron.  (Q.)  And  did  she  distinctly  tell  you 
that  it  was  because  you  had  consulted  an 
outside  medical  man?- — {A.)  When  she  asked  me 
what  Dr.  Anderson  had  said,  I  told  her  that  he 
had  said  I  should  not  be  able  to  go  on  duty  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  and  the  matron  said, 
'  You  will  not  go  on  duty  again  at  all.'  (Q. ) 
And  you  implied  from  that  that  she  gave  you 
your  dismissal  because  you  had  consulted  Dr. 
Anderson  instead  of  the  medical  man  who 
belonged  to  the  hospital? — (A.)  I  suppose  so. 
(Q.)  There  could  have  been  no  other  reason  ? — 
{A.)  None  that  I  know  of."  Do  you  confirm 
that  evidence  ?— No,  because  of  course  I  had 
seen  her.  I  had  seen  her  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously about  this  very  carelessness  that  she 
speaks  of  there.  I  fancy  I  remember  that  she 
spoke  of  Dr.  Anderson  having  said  she  must  go 
to  bed  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  almost  as 
though  it  were  In  spite  of  what  one  wished. 
Then  I  said,  "  You  will  not  go  on  duty,  but  I 
am  very  sorry  you  should  have  given  me  cause  to 
feel  that  you  were  not  quite  straightforward." 
I  had  not  told  her  to  leave  because  she  saw  Dr. 
Anderson ;  I  did  not  connect  it  with  Dr.  Ander- 
son ;  I  never  thought  of  connecting  it  with  him. 
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It  Avould  have  been  too  ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
his  seeing  sisters  and  probationers  and  nurses 
whenever  requested  to  do  so.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  nurse  who  was 
not  very  well,  and  was  told  to  see  Dr.  Fenwick. 
"  May  I  see  Dr.  Anderson?"  she  said  ;  "  he  has 
been  my  doctor  outside,"  and  we  said^  "  By  all 
means."  But  in  fact  she  did  not  see  him  ;  he 
was  away,  but  no  one  thought  of  preventing  it. 
1  have  known  various  cases  of  probationers  who 
have  been  under  physicians  connected  with  our 
hospital,  but  who  had  not  been  named  strictly  to 
see  the  nurses;  just  as  the  specialist  surgeons 
w'ould  see  them  ;  for  instance,  the  aural  surgeons, 
the  ophthalmic  surgeons  see  them  constantly,  and 
any  other  visiting  surgeon  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Treves,  if  not  on  duty. 

6476.  And  when  you  said  to  her,  '•  You  will 
not  go  on  duty  at  all,"  did  you  tell  her  it  was  on 
account  of  her  genei'al  incapacity? — Certainly; 
I  had  spoken  to  her  so  very  shortly  before,  two 
or  three  days,  about  this  carelessness  which  she 
alluded  to  the  other  day. 

6477.  But  \\hat  I  want  to  understand  is 
whether  you  gave  her  then  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  the  termination  of  her  employment 
was  not  on  account  of  this  affair  of  Dr.  Anderson, 
but  on  account  of  your  opinion  that  she  was  not 
a  capable  nurse  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  another  person's  thoughts, 
that  she  never  thuught  in  her  own  mind,  for  one 
minute,  that  her  going  to  see  Dr.  Anderson  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

6478.  But  did  you  tell  her,  at  the  time  when 
you  informed  her  that  she  should  not  go  on  duty 
at  all,  that  the  reason  for  that  direction  on  your 
part  was  because  you  had  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  as  a  nurse  ? — I  remember  saying 
"  not  because  of  this."  1  was  reprimandlnti;  her 
for  the  way  in  which  she  had  done  it,  but  I  said, 
"It  Is  not  because  of  this  that  your  enuaj^ement 
terminates." 

6479.  Then  I  will  read  you  some  further 
questions  and  answers  beglningat  Question  5619. 
"  Was  it  ever  intimated  to  you  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  matron  of  the  hospital  that  your  illness  was  a 
cause  of  disappointment  at  the  hospital? — {A.) 
No  not  until  the  last  illness.  (  Q.)  Were  these 
'  deficiencies  '  pointed  out  to  you  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  matron? — (4.)  I  never  heard  any  one  do  so 
except  once,  and  that  was  just  before  I  left.  (C2.) 
That  was  immediately  before  this  last  Illness  ? — 
( A .)  Immediately  before  it ;  that  was  the  only 
time.  (Q.)  Did  the  sister  ever  find  fault  with 
you? — {A.)  No  never.  (Q.)  Never  during  the 
whole  time  ?— (^.)  Except  that  once.  (Q.)  Did 
you  ever  complain  that  you  'could  not  do  any 
better '?—(^.)  No.  {Q.)  To  anyone  whatever 
during  the  time? — (A.)  Never.  (Q.)  You  are 
perfectly  certain  ? — (A.)  I  am  perfectly  certain. 
?  Q.)  She  never  told  you  that  you  '  lacked  the 
capacity  for  the  work'? — ^A.)  Never  till  just 
before  I  went  away."  Then  there  is  some  account 
of  that  particular  case  of  carelessness,  which  I 
need  not  read.  Now  is  it  the  case  that  she  had 
never,  as  far  as  you  know,  been  informed  that  her 
work  was  not  satisfactory  ?- — No,  certainly  not. 
It  Is  the  same  remark  as  she  made  to  me  on  the 
occasion  when  I  spoke  to  her  and  reminded  her 
that  I  should  have  expected  her  to  remember,  if 
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I  had  done  so.  I  said,  "  Nurse,  you  know  you 
must,"  and  I  reminded  her  of  the  one  instance  ; 
and  I  am  sure  (only  it  is  so  difficult  to  recollect 
the  exact  dates)  that  I  did  send  messages  by 
the  sisters  that  she  must  improve  about  this  thing 
or  that.  She  was  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  probationers  one  was  anxious  about.  The 
tone  would  be,  "  I  can  spare  Probationer  Page  if 
you  want  her."  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  men- 
tioned to  her,  but  it  is  a  constant  way  in  which  I 
am  informed  that  a  probationer  is  not  distinctly 
valuable. 

6480.  Then  you  think  she  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  her  capacity  was  very  much 
doubted?— No,  she  must  have  known  that  we 
were  under  that  impression. 

6481.  You  said  her  conduct  was  not  straight- 
forward with  regard  to  Dr.  Anderson  :  what  was 
the  exact  ground  on  which  you  used  that 
expression  ? — I  used  that  expression  because  the 
sisters,  the  night  sister  and  the  day  sister,  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  her  seen  by  the  doctor  ;  each 
had  spoken  to  me  about  her  not  being  in  a  tit 
condition  to  be  on  duty,  and  indeed  1  should  have 
sent  her  off  (if  she  had  not  stayed  off)  when  she 
came  on  through  not  being  ordered  off  on  the 
previous  night.  Usually  the  going  off  and  on 
duty  is  strictly  according  to  the  doctor's  orders ; 
but  I  made  that  remark  because  of  this  appear- 
ance of  illness  going  on  for  some  time. 

6482.  You  thought  she  ou2;ht  not  to  have  seen 
Dr.  Anderson  without,  telling  the  sister  ? — She 
might  have  said,  "  I  would  like  to  see  Dr. 
Anderson  better  than  anyone  else,"  or  "  Can  I 
have  a  pass  this  morning  for  the  purpose  ?  "  but 
with  these  two  sisters  trying  to  look  after,  she 
had  tried  to  get  a  pass  to  "  see  a  friend,"  which 
I  had  granted  contrary  to  the  sisters'  advice, 
they  thinking  tiiat  she  looked  ill ;  and  what  she 
wanted  was  to  trouble  a  doctor  who  was  due  at 
the  hospital  that  same  afternoon. 

6483.  You  think  if  she  had  applied  to  see 
another  doctor  no  difficulty  would  have  been 
made? — No  difficulty  would  have  been  iiiade. 
It  would  have  been  an  exceptional  thing  for 
a  probationer  to  have  applied,  but  it  has  been 
granted. 

6484.  Is  it  necessary  to  grant  such  things  as 
that;  is  it  not  a  matter  to  which  a  probationer  or 
any  other  person  has  a  right? — I  think  not; 
there  would  be  no  discipline  in  the  place  if  a 
doctor  going  round  with  students  were  attacked 
hy  persons  wanting  to  see  him. 

6485.  Is  he  an  outside  physician ?— Certainly 
not ;  but  we  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  the 
nurses,  and  if  while  under  the  care  of  the  hospital 
physician  they  were  prescribed  for  by  an  outside 
physician  we  could  not  actively  nurse  them.  I 
never  remember  such  a  case  as  that. 

6486.  Then  it  r.ither  amounts  to  this  :  it  must 
be  the  hospital  physician  or  nobody  ': — No.  I 
have  sometimes  known  this  said  to  me  of  a  pro- 
bationer, '•'  She  is  under  Dr.  so-and-so,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  she  may  have  time  to  go 
up  and  see  him,"  and  my  answer  has  been 
"  Certainly." 

Lord  Monksicell. 

6487.  If  sho,  must  tell  you  that  she  has  been 
under  Dr.  so-and-so  it  would  rather  seem  as  if 
you  did  not  care  for  it,  and  might  make  objection 
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to  her  "roing  ?— I  was  a  little  afraid  that  Dr. 
Fenwick  might  be  annoyed  to  think  that  a 
patient  under  his  care  should,  with  a  lack  of 
courtesy  one  would  not  use  outside  the  hospital,  go 
to  another  jjhysician  ;  but  that  morning  I  should 
have  mentioned  to  Dr.  Fenwick,  "  Thispi'oba- 
tioner  wishes  to  see  Dr.  Anderson,"  or  mentioned 
the  case  to  Dr.  Anderson  so,  as  not  to  bring  any 
discord  between  them. 

6488.  Therefore  the  nurse  would  naturally 
suppose  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to  let  her 
go  and  see  Dr.  Anderson  ;  and  that  might 
account  for  her  asking  for  leave,  and  not  saying 
that  she  wanted  to  see  him  ? — It  was  culpable 
not  to  mention  it  to  either  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
I  distinctly  asked  her  if  they  had  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  or  difficult,  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

6489.  Woidd  it  not  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
sisters  to  have  let  you  know  if  she  vvanted  to  see 
some  other  doctor? — Certainly,  if  they  had  ascer- 
tained it. 

6490.  I  suppose  she  was  afraid  it  might  have 
come  to  your  ears,  and  you  might  have  said  she 
was  acting  very  unkindly  to  Dr.  Fenwick  in 
going  to  see  an  outside  doctor  ? — My  recollec- 
tion of  my  impression  at  the  time  is,  that 
having  these  bad  legs,  she  was  afraid  that 
Dr.  Fenwick,  who  is  responsible  for  the  health  of 
the  probationers,  if  he  became  aware  of  the  fact, 
mi2:ht  have  said  to  me,  "  It  is  not  right  for  this 
nurse  to  continue  working  in  the  hospital ;  "  I 
thought  that  \\  as  j^robably  why  she  had  gone  to 
see  Dr.  Anderson. 

6491.  But  at  all  events  she  might  have  thought 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  fric- 
tion betweei;  you  and  her  if  she  had  gone,  with 
your  knowledge,  to  see  Dr.  Anderson  under  the 
circumstances?  —  !  know  she  had  no  ground  for 
presuming  that ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  ideas 
she  may  have  had. 

6492.  You  have  told  us  yourself  that  the 
nurses  were  taking  rather  a  liberty  in  consulting 
other  doctors  because  they  paid  them  no  fees  ?— 
What  I  said  had  reference  to  consulting  doctors 
at  hours  when  they  were  at  their  own  houses  in- 
stead of  wlien  attending  at  the  hospital.  I  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  wrong  to  trouble  other  doctors 
through  her  own  friends  at  any  time  she  liked. 

6493.  You  say  she  did  want  to  see  Dr.  Ander- 
son at  an  inconvenient  time  ? — No,  it  was  not  an 
inconvenient  time,  because  on  night  duty  she 
would  have  been  off  duty  from  half-past  ten  to 
one.  She  wanted  an  extra  pass  ;  1  do  not  re- 
member the  hour. 

6494.  About  the  operation  ward,  it  seems  that 
you  removed  Miss  Page  to  the  operation  ward  ; 
Mr.  Valentine  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  re- 
moval of  a  nurse  to  the  operation  ward  would 
imply  rather  a  special  compliment  on  her  skill ; 
would  that  be  so  ? — Not  in  my  mind.  All  bad 
cases,  you  see,  in  the  operation  ward  have  skilled 
special  nurses. 

6495.  Did  you  receive  any  complaint  from  the 
sister  attending  to  the  special  cases  that  she  was 
put  on? — I  cannot  recollect  them  now.  I  cannot 
say  certainly  now  how  the  impression  of  in- 
efficiency is  in  my  mind,  because  there  are  so 
many  To  think  of,  about  such  thinus.  I  should 
have  recorded  any  serious  thing. 

3  B  6496.  A  memorial 
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Earl  Cathcart. 

6496.  A  memorial  has  beeu  put  in  in  }our 
favour  by  (he  secretary  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  nurses  under  you,  or  a  number  of  them  ; 
have  you  seen  that  memorial  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  the  signatures;  I  saw  the  top  lines, 
those  written  on  a  different  piece  of  pauer. 

6497.  I  will  ask  you  whether  that  memorial 
was  signed  or  not  by  the  nurses  ;  is  that  within 
your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  it  is.  When  I  was  at 
luncheon  the  clay  after  this  began  they  came  to 
the  room  and  said,  "  Sister  Buxton  said  this  is  to 
be  given  to  you  at  ome."  So  I  read  it  over  and 
I  said,  "  The  secretary  is  now  going  to  see  the 
chairman,  and  he  would  like  to  have  it  with  other 
papers." 

6498.  You  recognised  the  signatures? — I  just 
saw  them,  and  asked  my  assistant,  in  the  middle 
of  her  lunclieon,  if  she  would  mind  taking  it 
across  before  she  finished.  I  knew  what  the 
general  opinion  was,  and  so  I  did  not  see  any 
need  of  looking  at  the  details. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

6499.  How  long,  in  your  oj)inion,  does  it  take 
a  probationer  to  become  a  thoroughly  qualified 
nurse,  as  a  rule;  two  years? — No;  I  think  it 
would  be  universally  acknowledged  that  a  year 
wiiuld  be  enough  to  consider  themselves  techni- 
cally trained  ;  but  some  would  not  be  in  three  or 
four  years,  and  some  earlier. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryniiinorth. 

6500.  Miss  Page  told  us  distinctly  the  other 
day  that  she  had  been  to  see  Dr.  Fenwick,  and 
that  after  a  fortnight's  experience  she  founa  that 
he  had  done  her  no  good,  and  she  gave  us  to 
understand,  at  least,  1  think  so,  that  that  was  the 
ground  on  which  she  wished  to  see  Dr,  Anderson 
instead  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  to  that  state- 
ment?— We  should  have  been  only  too  glad  for 
her  to  have  seen  anyone.  All  the  medicine  that 
the  house  physician  gave  her  was,  1  understand, 
a  sleeping  draught  to  try  to  get  to  sleep. 

6501.  She  said  that  the  medicine  which  he 
gave  her  did  her  no  good  at  all  ? — That,  ot  course. 
Dr.  Anderson  would  he  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  about  when  he  saw  her.  I  know  he 
thought  her  ill ;  anybody  would  have  said  that 
it  was  a  case  of  great  neglect  of  care  for  the 
health  of  nurses  ;  but  it  was  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  explained  that  it  happened. 
We  had  forced  her  to  see  a  doctor  and  she  had 
rebelled  against  it  the  whole  time. 

6502.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  when  she  saw 
Dr.  Fenwick  she  would  not  tell  him  the  real 
nature  of  her  ailment? — She  refused,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  he  pressed  her.  "  Why  cannot 
you  sleejD,  nurse  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  do  not  know," 
was  her  reply.  "  There  must  be  something,"  he 
said,  "  that  keeps  you  awake ;  "  and  she  said,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is."  "  Have  you  no  pain  ?  " 
he  asked.    "  JS'othing,"  she  said. 

6503.  Then  you  would  say  he  was  prescribing 
for  her  in  the  dark? — Yes;  I  think  he  simply 
imagined  that  she  was  not  sleeping  well  on  night 
duty,  and  he  must  give  her  something  to  relieve 
her,  and  that  she  would  shortly  see  his  father. 

6504.  You  say  she  might  have  acted  in  that 
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way  from  fear  that  he  should  say  she  was  not  fit 
for  farther    work  ? — Yes,  that   is  my  impres- 
sion. 

6505.  Why  should  not  Dr.  Anderson  say  the 
same  thing?  — He  might  have  done.  She  might 
think,  "  Well,  if  I  see  another  doctor  he  will  not 
be  so  ready  to  do  it ;"  not  that  Dr.  Fenwick  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it  ;  but  she  may  have  heard 
that  Dr  Fenwick  had  not  passed  such-and-such 
a  candidate. 

Chairman. 

6506.  There  is  another  case  which  has  been 
brought  very  prominently  before  us,  the  case  of 
Miss  Homersham  ?  —  I  have  had  that  fully 
worked  out ;  because,  as  she  told  you,  there  was 
a  great  disturbance  at  the  time.  That  was  before 
the  committee  and  before  the  court  of  governors. 

6507.  There  was  a  correspondence  about  It? 
— There  was. 

6508.  She  wanted  to  go  and  see  her  father 
who  was  ill;  without  giving  the  effect  of  the 
evidence,  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  can  you 
give  us  the  particulars  of  that  case? — A:ay  I 
read  to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  the  report  that 
I  sent  into  the  committee,  and  then  the  special 
report  on  the  subject,  because  that  has  all  the 
detail  combined.  The  first  one  came  in,  1  think, 
on  the  5th  of  May ;  it  was  merely  mentioned 
quite  in  the  formal  way  in  which  1  always  re- 
ported anything  that  occurred  in  reference  to 
the  nurses.  "  Probationer  Homersham  left  the 
hosj^ital  on  Wednesday  last,  breaking  her  agree- 
ment on  account  of  her  father's  illness,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  sujjerfluous  rudeness,  and  without 
bringing  any  doctor's  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence that  her  presence  was'  required."  That 
was  the  report  in  the  first  case. 

Earl  of  Linulerdule. 

6509.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — 5th  May 
1885.  This  was  the  long  report  I  was  requested 
to  hand  in  in  consequence  of  the  coiTespondence 
already  before  you.  "  London  Hospital,  White- 
chapel-road,  E.,  13  iVlay  1885.  Gentlemen, — Miss 
Eliza  Homersham  entered  this  hospital  asapayino- 
probationer,  11th  December  1884.  Towards  the 
expiration  of  her  three  months  she  requested  to 
join  the  staff  as  a  regular  probationer.  Prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  two  years'  agreement  I  had 
some  conversation  witli  Miss  Homersham's 
brother,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned 
that  his  father  was  in  delicate  health,  And  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  objected  to  his  daughter 
leaving  home.  I  ])ointed  out  to  Mr.  Homersham 
that  if  tliere  were  any  likelihood  of  his  sister 
being  wanted  at  home  it  would  be  best  that  she 
should  not  enter  as  a  regular  i)robatiouer.  He 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  there  was  nothing  to 
])revent  her  entering  into  the  usual  engagement. 
On  the  occasion  of  Probationer  Homersham 
signing  the  agreement  1  pointed  out  to  her  that 
if  home  duties  were  likely  to  interfere  with  her 
business  arrangement  with  the  hospital  it  would 
not  be  riglit  for  her  to  sign,  and  she  assured  me 
that  she  was  quite  free  to  do  so.  On  Thursday 
(3()th  April)  Probationer  Homersham  came  to 
my  office,  saying  that  she  must  leave  the  hos])ilal 
at  once,  in  consequence  of  her  father's  illness.  I 

asked 
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asked  for  further  particulars,  and  reminded  her 
of  what  I  had  jireviously  said  in  reference  to 
regular  probationers  not  being  at  liberty  to  nurse 
their  relatives  in  cases  of  chronic  illness  durino- 
their  two  years'  training.      We  spoke  of  the 
length    of    time    she    had    been    here    as  a 
regular  probationer,  which  she    said   was  two 
months   since    the   expiration    of    the  three 
months  as  a  paying  probationer.    The  two  years 
was  to  1  e  counted  from  the  date  of  entrance  as  a 
paying  probationer,  i.e.,  11th  December  1884, 
an  amicable  arrangement  sometimes  made  to 
shorten  the  full  term  of  training.    I  then  said, 
reverting  to  the  freedom  of  extra  probationers  to 
leave  when  they  like,  as  distinct  from  the  contract 
with  regular  probationers  which  is  intended  to 
preclude  their  doing  so,"  f  suppose  if  you  were  to 
pay  the  13  guineas  you  might  still  be  regarded 
as  an  extra  probationer,  and  be  free  to  do  as  you 
liked,  even  though  you  have  been  entered  as  upon 
the  regular  staff"  all  this  while,  but  let  me  hear 
more  particulars  of  the  illness  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done."  This  was  absolutely  all  that 
passed    in    reference    to    any    money  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  remark  was  originated  by  the 
previous  conversations  that  had  taken  place  in 
connection    with  her   father's   health   and  the 
chances  of  Miss  Homersham  finding  it  a  duty  to 
go  to  him.    The  suggestion  passed  through  my 
mind  as  a  possible  solution  of  Miss  Honiersham's 
difficulty,  supposing  lier  to  feel  that  circumstances 
made  it  perplexing  for  her  to  pay  due  regai'd  to 
her  home  duties  and  to  act  fairly  by  the  hospital. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than 
soliciting  an  unfair  payment.    It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  nurse  leaving  her  duties  after 
receiving  a  portion  of  her  training  inflicts  a  dis- 
tinct loss  upon  the  hospital.    She  carries  away 
with  her  the  skilled  instruction  she  has  received, 
just   as   she   is   beginning   to  be  useful,  and 
the  hospital  suffers  from  the  diminution  of  a  fixed 
supply  of  skilled  nurses.    If  Miss  Homersham 
allowed  herself  to  become  a  paying  probationer 
for  the  time,  she  at  least  gave  an  equivalent  for 
what  she  had  received ;  and  such  an  arrangement 
seemed  all  the  more  reasonable  as  I  had  only 
accepted  lier  as  a  regular  probationer  upon  her 
assurance  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  home 
duties  requiring  her  to  bring  her  engagement  to 
an  end.    1  cordially  assented  to  her  proposition 
that  she  should  go  and  discuss  the  matter  with  her 
brother,  giving  her  a  special  extension  of  time 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  returned  together  in 
about  an  hour.    I  was  annoyed  at  the  blustering 
and  insolent  tone  that  they,  or  rather  he,  thought 
fit  to  adopt  during  the  brief  interview  which 
took  place.    I  met  them  with  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  the  father's  illness,  not 
having  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  the  antago- 
nistic spirit  which  was  immediately  displayed. 
1  supplied  him  with  the  copy  of  the  agreement 
which  he  asked  for,  and  he  then  threw  it  angrily 
down  on  the  table,  declaring  that  it  was  no 
agreement  at  all,  and  that  his  sister  was  free 
to  leave  whenever  she  liked.    I  I'eminded  him  of 
the  previous  conversation  we  had  had  in  reference 
to   the  father's  health,  observing  that  having 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  hospital  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  honourable  to  break  it 
off  suddenly  without  due  explanation.  He  sprang 
(69.) 
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up  in  an  excited  manner,  loudly  declaring  that  I 
had  called  his  sister  dishonourable,  and  that  was 
enough.  I  patiently  explained  that  I  had  neither 
said  nor  implied  anything  of  the  kind.  I  re- 
newed ray  effort  to  have  the  discussion  conducted 
amicably,  adding  that  1  felt  suie  he  could  have 
no  desire  to  place  upon  my  word  aiL  interpreta- 
tion entirely  foreign  to  my  meaning.  However, 
he  continued  in  the  same  violent  strain.  "  You 
refuse  to  let  my  sister  go  to  her  dying  father." 
Again  I  emphatically  contradicted  the  charge, 
which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts,  as 
there  had  never  been  any  question  of  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence;  the  whole  discussion  turned 
upon  Miss  Honiersham's  desire  to  discharge  her- 
self before  the  time.  I  steadily  maintained, 
beyond  all '  possibility  of  misconception,  that, 
under  no  circumstances,  had  I  ever,  or  would  I 
ever,  delay,  much  less  refuse,  the  immediate 
departure  of  any  member  of  the  nursing  staff 
when  summoned  by  urgent  illness  to  her  friends. 
All  attempts  to  reason  with  Mr.  Homersham 
proved  useless,  as  he  persisted  in  addressing  me 
in  the  same  excited  and  incoherent  manner.  I 
then  requested  to  settle  the  matter  with  Miss 
Homersham,  but  although  he  consented  to  this 
he  would  not  cease  from  interrupting,  nor  allow 
her  to  reply  to  my  direct  inquiry  it  it  was  her 
wish  to  terminate  her  engagement  immediately 
and  finally,  without  giving  me  any  medical  evi- 
dence that  her  father's  condition  rendered  such  a 
step  necessary.  I  repr'ated  my  request  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  Miss  Homersham,  but 
he  said,  in  the  rudest  manner,  that  he  should  not 
think  of  leaving  her  alone  Avith  such  a  person  as 
myself,  and  further  conversation  was  simply  im- 
practicable. Mr.  Homersham's  letter  to  the 
chairman  entirely  fails  to  convey  an  accurate 
account  ot  what  occurred.  I  met  his  state- 
ments, which  were  made  in  a  deliberately 
offensive  manner,  with  prompt,  definite  denial  of 
his  imputations.  There  is  abundant  testimony 
throughout  the  building  to  prove  that  it  is  our 
inviiriable  custom  to  release  anyone  from  their 
hosjoital  duties  at  a  moment's  notice  when  they 
receive  an  urgent  summons  to  sick  friends,  i 
have  frequently  taken  special  pains  to  spare 
nurses  or  probationers  for  holidays  when  they 
may  not  liave  been  due  if  I  have  known  them  to 
be  anxious  about  the  health  of  their  relatives. 
Anything  approaching  hardness  or  a  want  of 
consideration  towards  any  of  our  workers, 
especially  when  they  are  in  trouble,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nurses  is  carried  out.  Probationer 
Homersham,  for  a  few  days  slept  in  the  daytime 
in  a  r<jom  occupied  at  night  by  two  serving 
women.  The  room  thus  employed  is  large  and 
well  ventilated.  The  serving  vv'omen  were  not 
occupying  the  same  beds  as  the  night  nui'ses, 
although  for  the  short  period  relerred  to  they 
sle(jt  in  the  some  room,  until  there  was  space 
available  elsewhere.  The  extensive  work  of  this 
large  building  gives  rise  to  constant  variations 
in  the  numbers  placed  on  night  and  on  day  duty, 
and  considei'able  inconvenience  in  these  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  wholly  avoided  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  nurses'  home.  Probationer  Homers- 
ham was  working  in  the  hospital  whilst  resident 
at  Philpot-street,  and  had  therefore,  every 
3  B  2  opportunity 
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ojjportunity  of  hearing  of  the  inevitable  dis- 
comfort attached  to  the  limited  sleeping  accommo- 
dation which  we  have  at  present.  She  mitiht 
have  taken  this  into  consideration  before  she 
entered  as  a  regular  probationer.  Probationer 
Homersham  has  never  received  other  than 
courteous  treatment  at  my  hands.  I  remain, 
gentlemen,  yours  obediently,  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes. 
P.S. — For  the  sake  of  complete  clearness  I 
would  add  that  Mr.  Homei'sham  says,  '  Your 
matron  declined  to  give  her  leave  to  come  home 
and  nurse  him,'  i.e.,  her  father.  This  is  not 
accurate.  I  never  refused  any  temporary  leave, 
which,  indeed,  was  never  asked  for.  What  1 
refused  was,  to  sanction  Miss  Homersham 
breaking  her  engagement  without  any  proper 
proof  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  As 
Miss  Homersham's  home  is  in  London,  such 
proof  should  not  have  been  difficult  to  procure. 
Mr.  Homei'sham  proceeds,  '  and  told  us  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  honourable  I'elease  from  her 
engagement  to  remain  two  years  was  to  pay 
13/.  13  5.,  on  the  assumption  that  she  had  con- 
tinued as  a  paying  jirobationer  with  the  option 
of  resigning.'  "  I  never  spoke  at  all  to  Mr. 
Homersham  on  the  subject  of  any  payment.  I 
have  explained  above  that  the  word,  '  honour- 
able '  had  reference  to  the  special  arrangement 
by  which  I  had  only  accepted  Miss  Homersham 
as  a  regular  probationer  after  a  distinct  as- 
sur.tnce  on  her  part  that  her  father's  health 
Avould  not  interfere  with  her  engagement.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  services  of  a 
probationer  who  has  had  some  months'  experience 
are  of  more  vakie  to  the  hospital  than  her  money 
payment,  so  that  it  would  not  have  appeared  to 
me  worth  while  to  renew  the  suggestion  to 
him.  It  had  never  been  a  demand  from  Miss 
Homersham,  but  a  passing  suggestion  in  connec- 
tion with  cii'cum  stances  already  explained  (para- 
graph 3).  I  did  not  describe  Miss  Homersham's 
conduct  as  disgraceful  or  dishonourable  ;  I  said 
that,  having  reference  to  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  the  engasement  was  entered 
into,  it  was  not  honourable  to  break  it  in  this 
manner  (paragraph  4).  It  is  admitted  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  hospital  necessitated  the 
temporary  inconvenience  referred  to.  I  received 
no  complaint  from  Miss  Homersham  in  reference 
to  it  at  the  same  time  (paragraphs).  Admitted. 
It  is  obviously  undesirable  that  a  probationer 
discharging  herself  in  the  way  Miss  Homersham 
did  should  visit  in  the  hospital.  The  postscript 
seems  to  show  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  ask  for  tfm|)orary  leave  (which  I  should 
certainly  have  granted),  but  the  desire  was  to 
break  the  engagement.  I  had  asked  for  the 
"  adequate  grounds"  in  the  shape  of  some  sort  of 
medical  evidence  beyond  their  angry  and 
excited  statements.  That  was  the  report  sent 
into  the  house  committee  at  their  request  in 
reply  to  these  statements. 

Chairman. 

6510.  What  was  the  action  of  the  house  com- 
mittee thereupon  ? —  It  Avould  be  exactly  re- 
corded in  the  minutes,  I  imagine.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  w^as  referred  to  the  quarterly 
court.  I  thought  you  would  have  had  it  from 
the  secretary  probably,  or  from  the  committee. 


Chairman — continued. 

I  think  there  was  nothing  more  done  ;  there  is  the 
final  report  of  the  circumstances  in  this 
volume  of  the  probationers'  register  :  "Eliza 
Homersham  proved  a  very  unsatisfactory  pro- 
bationer, and  ended  by  giving  a  grent  deal  of 
trouble.  She  entered  first  as  a  paying  proba- 
tioner, and  then  was  very  anxious  to  join  the 
regular  staff.  Il  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  if  her 
father's  health,  a  former  source  of  anxiety,  or  any 
other  family  reason,  rendered  it  doubtful  that  she 
would  be  able  to  complete  her  two  years' 
training  she  would  not  be  accepted.  She  and  a 
very  officious  brother  declared  that  nothing 
would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  engage- 
ment, and  she  was  permitted  to  join  accordingly. 
She  and  her  brother  appeared  one  day 
announcing  her  intention  of  leaving  the  house 
immediately,  wholly  declining  to  give  any  evi- 
dence that  her  father's  health  necessitated  her 
constant  attendance.  The  brother  was  especially 
insolent,  and  afterwards  wrote  violent  letters  to 
the  chairman,  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  court 
of  governors.  He  appeared  to  be  an  extremely 
excitable  person,  and  was  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
held  responsible  for  his  extraordinary  conduct 
and  inaccurate  statements,  at  least  this  was  the 
most  charitable  view  to  take  of  his  conduct.  The 
sister's  services  were  not  valuable  ;  and  in 
addition  to  being  essentially  common  and  lacking  in 
refinement,  we  had  already  received  considerable 
evidence  of  lier  troublesome  temper  before  the 
final  outbreak,  and  nothing  could  have  developed 
her  into  a  good  nurse.  The  manner  of  her 
leaving  and  the  general  trouble  and  annoyance 
caused  by  her  excitable  brother  are  the  only 
things  to  regret  in  connection  with  the  breakino- 
of  this  engagement."  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  htjuse  committee. 

6511.  What  is  that  last  document?  —  The 
special  report  sent,  in  reply  to  a  further  inquiry, 
to  the  house  committee. 

6512.  Before  continuing  the  case  of  Miss 
Homersham,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this :  in 
Question  5804  I  asked  her:  "Have  you  ever 
had  to  make  complaints  of  the  food  or  of  the 
treatment  you  received  in  the  hospital  I  "  and 
her  answer  was,  "  I  comi^lained  on  one  occasion 
to  the  matron  of  insulting  language  from  a  house 
surgeon,  who  was  not  sober  ;  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  training  in  self-control ;  that  I  must  listen 
respectfully  to  anything  that  the  staff  chose  to 
say  to  me."  Do  you  contradict  that  ?  —  I 
remember  Miss  Homersham  coming  down  to  my 
office  one  day  and  complaining  about  the  way  she 
had  been  spoken  to  by  a  house  surgeon  ;  but  I 
have  no  clear  recollection  of  it  at  all.  The 
entire  circumstance  had  passed  from  my  mind, 
until  I  heard  her  relating  it  the  other  day.  She 
certainly  could  never  have  told  me  that  a  house 
surgeon  was  not  sober,  and  I  refuse  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  house  governor,  1  should  have  feltitmy 
duty  to  inquire  into  it ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  in 
a  violent  temper,  and  said  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  be  so  spoken  to,  and  I 
thought  she  had  not  a  very  nurselike  manner, 
and  I,  no  doubt,  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
people  could  not  choose  how  they  would  be 
spoken  to.  She  narrated  the  conversation,  and 
though  the  gentleman  had  been  rude,  and  had 
spoken  in  a  temper,  there  was  nothing  that  she 
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said  to  give  me  the  impression  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying  ;  it  was  all  coherent, 
as  I  judged,  though  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  not  addressed  her  in  the  angiy  way  he 
did.  I  do  remember  the  circumstance  of  the 
hot  bottle;  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Miss 
Horaersham  was  right;  I  had  to  exonerate  her 
from  blame.  She  mentioned  that  a  patient  had 
had  a  burn  from  a  hot  bottle ;  it  w\s  reported  to 
me  by  the  night  sister  or  the  house  surgeon,  I 
cannot  remember  which. 

6513,  But  do  you  rememWer  tb»  nurse  saying 
to  you  that  the  house  surgeon  called  her  a  liar? — 
I  cannot  remember  that,  I  remember  thinking 
that  he  must  have  been  very  angry  when  he 
spoke,  and  she  spoke  as  though  her  tone  was 
very  angry.  I  thought  that  probably  he  was 
annoyed  with  this  cause  for  complaint  having 
been  concealed. 

6514.  About  this  patient,  it  seems  that  they 
had  blamed  the  wrong  person.  But,  for  instance, 
if  some  such  violent  statement  as  this  was  made  ; 
if  he  told  the  nurse  that  she  had  told  a  malicious 
lie  to  rhe  matron,  should  you  not  have  thought 
that  sufficient  at  once  to  have  reported  to  the 
house  governor  or  the  house  committee  ? — If  I 
heard  of  anyone  speaking  in  a  way  like  that,  I 
should  have  reported  it  to  the  house  governor  or 
the  house  committee.  I  can  recollect  one  or 
two  cases  in  the  olden  days  when  things  were 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  I  can 
distinctlv  remember  goina;  to  the  house  o-overnor 
about  some  house  surgeon's  rudeness  to  a  sister. 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  the  matter 
was  very  temporary ;  they  made  it  up  at  once. 

6516.  But  when  nurses  are  insulted  by  house 
surgeons  they  have  some  chance  ol  redress  and 
protection  ? — If  it  ever  occurred,  I  should 
always  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
and  so  would  the  other  authorities  in  the  hospital. 

6516.  And  if  this  statement  had  been  re- 
ported to  you  ? — If  I  had  thought,  on  hearing 
the  account  of  it,  that  the  probationer  had  been 
so  treated  that  there  ought  to  be  redress,  and 
that  the  house  surgeon  should  be  reprimanded, 
1  should  at  once  have  taken  steps  for  his  superiors 
to  see  into  the  matter.  T  should  have  gone  to 
the  house  governor's  office  with  the  nurse,  and 
said,  "  Will  you  tell  the  house  governor  what  you 
have  told  me?"  and  he,  having  heard  it,  would 
have  immediately  sent  for  the  house  surgeon, 
and  so  on. 

6517.  But  you  said  that  you  did  not  re- 
member anything  in  regard  to  this  particular 
case  ? — No,  I  cannot  recall  that.  I  can  recollect 
a  little  about  it,  because  I  remember  the  case 
of  the  patient  having  been  scalded  or  burnt 
with  the  hot  water  tin,  and  that  the  house 
surgeon  spoke  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause the  nurse  had  not  reported  it  to  him.  I 
thought  he  had  spoken  very  warmly  to  the  nurse, 
probably  because  he  thought  she  had  been  the 
one  to  blame  in  not  i-eporting  it  to  him.  There- 
fore he  was  under  the  wrong  impression  that  she 
was  the  person  to  blame  for  a  serious  thing  in  its 
way,  having  been  concealed.  Then  when  it  w^as 
reported  I  sent  for  the  nurse,  who  was  probationer 
Homersham,  apparently,  and  said,  "  How  came  it 
that  you  did  not  report  to  the  house  surgeon  that 
this  accident  had  happened?"  and  the  answer  was, 

(69.) 


Ch  airman — con  ti  n  u  e  d . 
"Because  I  was  distinctly  told  not  to  do  so  by 
the  sister."  I  had  to  just  ascertain  that.  I  myself 
then  asked  the  sister  and  found  that  she  had. 
I  said  to  the  probationer,  "  You  are  entirely  free 
from  blame  in  the  matter."  I  took  further  steps 
in  reference  to  the  sister,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. It  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  over- 
looked in  the  case  of  the  sister,  because  it  was 
not  the  carelessness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  so  much  but  the  other  point,  the  conceal- 
ing the  thing  from  the  doctor  himself,  and,  above 
all,  allowing  the  nurses  to  suppose  that  such  a 
thing  could  be  done  in  her  ward.  The  sister  was 
sent  away  in  consequence. 

Earl  of  Khnhcrlcy. 

6518.  On  referring  to  Question  5875  you  will 
see  what  Miss  Homersham  says  :  "  The  house 
surgeon  on  the  following  evening  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  statement  I  had  made  to  the  matron, 
and  that  he  considered  it  was  a  malicious  lie  told 
to  the  matron  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the 
day  nurse,  whom  he  assumed  to  be  a  friend  of 
mine  "? — You  see  I  have  no  distinct  recollection, 
i  remember  something  about  hearing  a  day  nurse 
was  supposed  to  be  a  friend,  and  that  Miss  Homer- 
sham did  not  wish  herself  considered  a  friend  of 
the  day  nurse  ;  but  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot 
recall  it. 

6519.  You  cannot  recall  to  mind  her  havino> 
told  you  that  the  house  surgeon  had  said  she  told 
a  malicious  lie? — Certainly  not  the  expression. 

6520.  And  then  in  No.  5804  she  says  :  "  I 
complained  on  one  occasion  to  the  matron  of 
insulting  language  from  a  house  surgeon,  who 
was  not  sober  ;  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  trainino- 
in  self-control,  that  I  must  listen  respectfully  to 
anything  that  the  staff  chose  to  say  t,o  me;"  do  you 
recognise  in  that  your  statement? — No,  I  cannot. 
Miss  Homersham  was  a  lady  with  a  rather 
excitable  manner,  and  if  I  thought  she  was 
making  an  undue  fuss  over  what  had  really 
transpired,  the  facts  of  which  had  really 
been  reported  by  the  night-sister  in  the  first 
instance,  I  then,  having  allowed  Miss  Homer- 
sham to  express  her  feelings,  should  very 
probably  have  said,  "  Well,  if  we  can  make  no 
other  good  use  of  these  things,  nurse,  we  must 
learn  self-control." 

6521.  But  you  would  not  have  said  that  if  she 
had  said  that  the  doctor  told  her  it  was  a 
malicious  lie  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  the 
doctor  then  required  the  lesson  in  self-control, 
and  should  have  asked  the  house-governor  to 
impress  it  on  him. 

6522.  And  she  was  also  asked  this  question. 
What  occurred   after    that  ;    what  was  the 

result  of  your  complaint  ?"  and  her  answer  was, 
"  I  asked  the  matron  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
house  committee,  and  she  said  that  she  could 
not  do  so,  and  that  it  was  training  in  self-control 
for  me  ?" — J  should  never  report  a  matter  like 
that  to  the  house  committee  but  to  the  house- 
governor,  and  then  it  would  be  his  business. 
My  own  matters  I  should  report  straight  to  the 
house  committee,  because  the  house  governor  is 
present. 

6523.  But  if  she  had  told  you  that  the  house- 
surgeon  had  accused  her  of  telling  ^^ou  a 
malicious  lie,  and  had  asked  you  to  report  him  to 
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the  house  committee,  you  would  have  done  so  ? 
—  To  the  house  govei'nor  you  mean?  1  should 
have  taken  her  straight  in  with  me  and  have 
asked  the  house  governor  to  listen  to  the  nurse 
for  himself. 

6524.  Therefore,  upon  this  point,  thi  re  is  an 
absolute  divergence  of  evidence,  I  understand, 
between  you  and  Miss  Homersham  ?  — Quite ; 
only  I  cannot  recall  the  whole  circumstances  and 


Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

explain  it  as  fully  as  I  should  like,  because  it  is 
so  many  years  ago  that  I  have  no  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  detail  on  this  particular  point. 

6525.  But  if  her  statement  of  the  facts  be  true, 
you  deny  that  it  is  possible  that  you  could  have 
said  the  thing  that  she  ascribes  to  you  ?—  Cer- 
tainly. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Chairman. 

6526.  1  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  please, 
to  furtlier  portions  ot  Miss  Homersham's  evi- 
dence. On  page  337,  at  Question  5788,  I  asked 
that  witness  whether  she  ever  heard  of  any  objec- 
tion being  made  to  overcrowding  in  the  wards, 
and  her  answer  was  :  I  know  that  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  had  a  gi'eat  objection  to  his  ward  being 
overcrowded,  and  when  extra  beds  were  put  in 
it,  they  were  wheeled  out  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  arrived,  a  id  wheeled  back  again  within 
half  an  hour  of  his  departure."  Then  I  said, ' '  That 
you  know? "  and  the  witness  said, "  That  I  assisted 
to  do  myself."  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
that  ;  do  you  know  of  it  ? — I  never  heard  such  a 
tiling  suggested  till  that  moment.  ]  have  been 
puzzicil  to  conceive  what  it  could  possibly  have 
meant  in  any  way.  I  believe  the  gentleman  who 
was  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  house  physician  at  the 
time  would  be  ai)le  to  say  if  he  had  ever  given 
such  extraordinary  orders  ;  J  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.  I  can  conceive  of  beds  being  moved  in  order 
to  place  a  patient  in  a  better  liihc  during  Sir 
Andrew  Claik's  visit :  or  i  could  conceive  that 
a  very  noisy  patient  might  be  removed  into  the 
next  ward  dui'ing  the  time  he  went  round  with 
his  students;  but  1  can  conceive  no  possible 
object  for  moving  them  out  ot  his  ward,  nor  can 
I  imagine  why  nurses  who  considei'ed  themselves, 
overworked  should  be  anxious  to  make  out  to  the 
senior  physician  that  they  had  less  to  do  than 
was  absolutely  the  case. 

6527.  But  you  see  this  i.^^  a  very  emphatic 
statement ;  this  nurse  assisted,  she  says,  to  wheel 
these  patients  out  hen;elf? — I  am  afraid  she 
nuist  be  asked  to  prove  it  ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

6528.  Who  would  know  ? — If  she  knew  who 
was  the  sister  in  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  ward  at 
that  time,  I  might  be  able  to  trace  it  :  I  will  en- 
deavour to  trace  it. 
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6529.  Thft  inference  in  the  case  is  that  it  was 
done  so  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  should  not  find 
out  that  his  ward  was  overcrowded  ? — I  am 
authorised  to  say  that  his  house  physician  at  the 
time,  Dr.  Wethered,  is  ready  to  come  forward 
and  prove  that  that  was  not  the  case.  I  am  sure 
no  sister  would  venture  to  move  patients  without 
the  authority  of  the  house  physician,  and  he, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  treatment  and  so  far 
respon.sible  for  the  number  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark's 
patients,  would  be  the  best  person  to  answer  the 
charge.  I  am  not  in  the  ward,  of  course,  suffi- 
ciently to  know  what  his  wishes  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  beds  ;  but  it  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  proceeding  I  ever  heard  of. 

6530.  Vou  think  the  supervision  is  such  tha*, 
supposing  this  had  been  done,  you  would  have 
heard  of  itr — Certainly  :  I  think  it  would  have 
created  such  surprise  that  I  should  have  been 
asked  if  I  understood  what  it  could  possibly 
mean. 

6531.  At  any  rate  the  house  physician  will  be 
able  to  aneak  to  that  ? — He  is  prepared  to  deny 
that  it  was  ever  done. 

6532.  Now  turning  to  576U  of  the  evidense  of 
the  same  witness,  Miss  Homersham,  I  put  this 
question  to  her :  "  I  should  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  this  ;  you  say  in  the  paper  before 
me  that  when  you  had  been  only  one  fortnight  in 
the  hospital,  you  were  put  in  charge  of  a  trache- 
otomy case,  of  a  very  special  case?  "  The  answer 
is:  "  As  special  nurse.  Previous  to  that  I  had 
been  put  on  as  a  special  nurse  between  two  cases 
of  delirbun  ij'cmcns."  The  next  question  is : 
"  You  had  no  previous  exi^erience  in  nursing  ;" 
and  the  answer  is  ;  "I  had  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  privately  nursing  among  my  own  friends 
and  relations,  but  no  previous  hospital  expe- 
rience ; "  and  in  answer  to  the  next  question  she 
says:  "I  had  had  no  care  of  a  surgical  case  of  any 
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kind."  What  do  you  say  about  that  :  do  you 
contradict  it,  or  do  you  consider  a  fortnight  suffi- 
cient training  for  such  a  case  as  tracheotomy  ' — 
Certainly  noi,  if  she  was  to  be  placed  in  sole 
charge  of  such  a  case  ;  but  I  consider  that  a  per- 
son willing  to  do  what  she  is  told  (as  we  may 
assume  that  every  new  probationer  is),  was  quite 
competent  to  do  what  she  was  told  to  do.  She 
herself  continues  to  say :  "  There  was  a  head 
nurse  in  the  ward,  wlio  had  general  charge  of  16 
18,  or  20  beds."  We  do  not  take  the  special 
cases  out  of  the  charge  of  a  person  taking  staff 
nurse's  duty  any  more  than  we  take  them  out  of 
the  charge  of  a  perscm  who  is  a  sister.- 

6533.  Then  follow  the  next  two  questions,  the 
first  is  :  Were  you  entirely  in  charge  of  these 
delii'ium  and  tracheotomy  cases  ?  "  and  the 
answer  is:  "I  was  special  nurse;  there  was  a 
head  nurse  in  the  ward  who  had  general  charge 
of  16,  18,  or  20  beds.  (Q.)  You  were  an  assis- 
tant?— (A.)  I  was  the  special  nurse,  specially 
sent  to  the  ward,  and  I  was  supposed  to  have 
sole  charge  of  the  special  case  or  cases  on 
which,  as  the  hospital  term  is,  I  was  set  as  special 
nurse "  ? — That  is  an  error  on  Miss  Homer- 
sham's  part;  no  special  nurse  has  sole  charge  of 
any  special  case  in  our  hos]>ital. 

6534.  Will  you  define  a  special  nurse  ? — They 
vary  very  much  in  the  quality  required.  We 
might  have  to  put  one  of  the  best  nurses  in  the 
building  on  a  special  case,  supposing  there  was 
no  one  who  was  very  competent,  or  who  had  had 
a  similar  case,  in  charge  of  the  Avard ;  or,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  w  e  might  put  a  person  on  it  who  had 
been  in  the  hospital  merely  a  week.  It  might 
be  a  case  of  keeping  a  patient  from  getting  out 
of  bed.  and  nothing  else  ;  or  a  case  of  watchincr 
for  bleeding  and  nothing  else.  It  may  sound 
rather  alarming  that  an  amateur  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  case  of  haemorrhage,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  amateur  has  nothino-  lo  do 
but  to  watch  ;  the  nurse  and  the  sister  are  there 
and  they  are  responsible  ;  she  is  merely  put  there 
that  there  may  net  be  one  second's  time  lost  in 
calling  the  attention  of  competent  people  to  it  if 
any  urgency  arises.  We  hold  none  of  these 
nurses  absolutely  responsible,  except  for  watch- 
ing and  doing  what  they  are  told. 

6535.  But  the  nurse,  according  to  that  evi- 
dence, was  already  in  cha^-ge  of  18  to  20  beds  ?  — 
The  nurse  would  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  sit  by 
the  tracheotomy  case,  and  send  the  special  to  do 
anything  else  for  any  other  patient ;  but  she 
would  have  no  right  to  take  the  special  from  the 
case,  and  leave  it  for  one  moment  unvvatched. 

6536.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  special 
is  a  sort  of  assistant  nurse  who  does  any  work 
required  in  the  ward  ? — She  is  told  to  watch  the 
case  by  the  sister  in  the  first  instance  :  the  nurse 
is  told  to  watch  the  case  ;  and  if  I  had  a  charge 
against  the  special,  I  might  remove  her  from  the 
case,  but  I  should  inquire  first  of  a,ll  what  the 
staff  nurse  was  about.  Specials  are  wanted  in  a 
great  emergency.  I  should  rot  consider  it  right 
to  leave  a  whole  ward  to  an  inexperienced  worker, 
or  put  her  in  charge  of  16,  or  18,  or  20  beds, 
and  put  that  worker  on  the  special  case,  unless 
the  circumstances  were  entirely  exceptional. 

6537.  What  staff  would  you  have  in  such  a 
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ward  as  one  containing  18  to  20  beds? — -I  ara 
afraid  that  would  depend  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  ward,  and  of  the  cases.  We  have  a  chil- 
dren's ward  with  20  beds  ;  that  is  the  onlv  one  with 
that  number  that  comes  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment.  The  routine  staff  there  would  be  one 
taking  staff  nurse's  duty,  one  general  probationer, 
and  one  special  nurse  if  it  were  desired. 

6538.  But  then  have  you  got  an  unlimited 
stock  of  special  nurses? — No  ;  when  they  are  not 
on  special  duty,  they  are  taking  probationers' 
duty  in  other  wards.  Sometimes  they  have  very 
light  wards,  because  there  are  so  few  nurses  on 
special  duty ;  sometimes  a  great  number  of 
nurses  are  drawn  off  to  special  duty  ;  according 
to  the  fulness  of  the  hospital,  and  accordino-, 
more  especially,  to  the  urgency  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

6539.  You  maintain  that  this  nurse  Homer- 
sham  could  not,  according  to  th(^  rules  of  the 
hospital,  be  in  sole  charge  of  such  cases  as  I  have 
mentioned  ? — Certainly  not.  If  a  doctor  were 
required,  she  mitiht  be  sent  suddenly  to  summon 
the  doctor,  but  the  nurss  would  be  doing  her  best 
in  the  timi-  till  the  doctor  came. 

6540.  A  great  deal  is  left  to  the  sister  in 
charge  ? — To  the  night  sister  during  the  night, 
and  to  the  day  sister  during  the  day,  and  so  on 
down  throu2;h  the  staff  nurse.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  would  comi-,  especially  upon  the 
sistfr.  I  should  mov  -  a  special  at  once,  if  the 
sister  were  doubtful  as  to  her  efficiency,  or  as 
to  her  care  of  the  case. 

6541.  Who  applies  for  the  special  ? — The 
sister. 

6542.  Not  the  doctor  ? — No.  Perhaps  I  may 
explain  how  that  has  come  about.  In  1884  the 
medical  staff  were  kind  enough  to  place  great 
confidence  in  me.  We  had  had  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  with  special  nurses,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  when  I  first  went  to  the  London  Hospital 
they  had  no  special  nurses  in  reserve  but  scrub- 
bers, who  sat  on  a  form  outside  on  the  chance  of 
beinix  engaged.  There  used  to  be  a  real  fight  on 
the  part  of  any  I'esident  doctor  to  get  a  special 
nurse  ;  they  used  to  order  them  on  a  blue  paper 
prescription  board,  and  the  sisters  used  to  ^o 
round  in  despair  to  see  which  of  these  scrubbers 
could  possibly  be  taken  for  the  most  urgent 
cases  for  which  special  nurses  were  ordered.  It 
was  matter  of  the  very  gravest  difficulty  and 
anxiety  to  me  during  the  first  four  years  that  1 
was  matron  of  the  London  Hospital.  I  first 
began  by  assuring  the  sisters  that  the  doctor's 
orders  must  be  obeyed.  Formerly  they  Avere 
frequently  ignored.  I  told  them  that  that  Avas 
too  great  a  responsibility  for  me  to  take,  and  that 
if  a  nurse  was  ordered  on  the  special  board  the 
nurse  must  be  taken,  even  if  she  were  doing 
probationer's  duty  in  a  Avard,  where  I  considered 
that  she  was  much  needed.  As  there  are  11 
resident  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons, 
this  led  to  grave  difficulties.  They  Avould  each 
stand  up  for  having  this  linnited  number  of  special 
nurses  divided  amongst  their  OAvn  cases.  Some- 
times they  Avere  necessary,  sometimes  they  were 
not ;  at  least,  1  mean  that  as  one  had  a  limited 
nurabei-,  and  one  could  only  allot  them  by  their 
comparative  urgency,  it  sometimes  happened 
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that  \^'hen  the  night  sister  was  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  my  instructions,  that  when  a  special 
nurse  was  ordered  she  must  be  suppUed,  the 
extra  nurse  or  probationer  would  be  taken  from 
where  she  was  urgently  needed  to  be  put  on  a 
case  where  she  might  be  required  if  we  had  an 
unlimited  supply,  but  where  she  was  not  as  much 
needed  as  she  was  in  the  other  ward.  This  led 
to  so  much  difficulty  that  at  last  I  brought  the 
matter  before  the  house  committee  and  asked 
that,  as  the  nursing  was  improving  and  a  trained 
nurse  was  at  the  head,  the  staff  would  show  us 
the  mark  of  confidence  of  leaving  to  us  entirely 
the  !ipj)ointment  of  special  nurses,  and  holding 
VIS  responsible  for  any  unsatisfactory  results  ;  of 
course,  reserving  to  the  \  isiting  staflP  the  absolute 
right  to  ask  for  a  special  nurse  for  any  case  in 
which  they  might  require  notes  taken,  or  in 
whicli  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  fully 
realise  the  necessity  for  very  special  watchful- 
ness or  attention. 

6543.  Then  does  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
special  nurse  is  an  additional  assistant? — They 
are  additional  assistants,  certainly,  but  they  do 
go  on  distinctly  as  specials  to  the  cases. 

6544.  But  when  1  was  asking  you  about  the 
case  of  Miss  Homershaiii,  you  said  that  very 
likely  the  staff  nurse  would  sit  by  the  trache- 
otomy case,  and  employ  Miss  Homersham,  if  she 
thouglit  right,  in  other  ways  ?--I  meant  that 
the  responsibility  was  so  entirely  hers  that 
she  would  be  justified  in  so  doing.  If  the  doctor 
came  in  and  ordered  a  special  medicine  for  this 
special  case,  she  would  be  justified  in  sending 
the  special  nurse  to  the  dispensary  and  in  attend- 
ing to  the  case  herself.  That  is  the  sort  of 
res])onsibility  I  meant ;  I  did  not  mean  that 
they  Would  be  constantly  changing  about.  The 
special  nurse  would  sit  s])ecial,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  resting  Avith  the  staff  nui'se,  she 
would  take  it  in  that  way.  The  risk  to  the 
patient  would  be  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
because  the  inexperienced  nuise  would  be  sent 
away  and  the  patient  never  left,  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  experienced  nuise. 

6545.  Then  you  disagree  with  what  is  said  at 
Question  5764,  that  nurse  Homersham  would 
have  sole  charge  of  the  special  case  or  cases  on 
which  .^he  was  supposed  to  be  set  as  special 
nurse? — Entirely  ;  I  think  she  must  have  mis- 
apprehended the  nature  of  her  duties  alto- 
gether. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

6546.  You  will  find,  at  Question  5371,  that 
Miss  Page,  in  her  examination,  was  asked  what 
experience  she  had  when  put  first  in  charge  of  a 
ward,  and  she  said,  "  The  first  three  weeks  I 
was  in  a  medical  ward,  and  there  was  a  staff 
nurse  there,  and  I  was  her  probationer;  but  one 
day  the  staff  nurse  Avas  off  duty  and  I  was  left 
alone.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  number  of 
patients  1  had  ;  it  was  12  or  14,  but  one  man  was 
dying  of  heart  disease,  and  I  was  alone  all  that 
day  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9.20 
at  niglit."  If  that  is  true,  it  would  be  inconsis- 
tent, would  it  not,  with  your  opinion  that  the 
probationers  are  never  left  alone  in  charge  ? — 
Not  so  much  so  as  it  sounds ;  because  Miss 
Page,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  to  come  to 
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me  as  a  staff  nurse  ;  she  had  had  then  over  four 
years'  experience  ;  and  when  we  get  nurses  that 
come  to  us  with  previous  experience,  though  vv^e 
cannot  take  that  into  consideration  in  the 
granting  of  our  certificate,  we  do  take  it  indivi- 
dually into  consideration  in  trying  to  give  them 
the  best  experience,  which  of  course  means 
the  greatest  responsibility  that  circumstances 
permit. 

6547.  But  as  you  had  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience in  your  hospital  of  Miss  Page,  do  you 
consider  it  was  justifiable  after  three  weeks' 
experience  of  her  to  leave  her  in  charge  of  a 
ward  for  a  whole  day  ? — Perfectly  ;  she  has 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  sister  was  respon- 
sible both  to  me  and  the  doctor. 

6548.  I  suppose  your  arrangement  is  that  the 
staff  nurse  is  responsible  to  the  sister  of  the 
wards  ? — The  staft  nurse  is  responsible  to  the 
sister ;  the  sister  is  ultimately  responsible  ;  and 
if  the  staff  nurse  were  ill  or  off  duty,  it  would  be 
with  the  sister  that  I  should  settle  the  nature  of 
the  help  that  would  be  required  to  take  her 
place.  If  I  say  to  a  sister,  "  A  staff  nurse  is  ill 
and  I  am  afraid  you  have  no  one  among  your 
probationers  good  enough  to  take  the  duty,"  the 
sister  will  most  frequently  reply,  "  If  vou  do 
not  mind  leaving  probationer  so  and  so  "  (a  pro- 
bationer who  has  been  working  in  that  ward), 
"  until  we  can  see  whether  nurse  is  going  to  be 
laid  UD  for  some  time  or  not,  it  will  give  me  less 
trouble  than  if  you  sent  me  a  better  qualified 
stranger  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  cases 
in  the  ward." 

6549.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  that  does 
not  quite  answer  my  question,  whether  you 
think  that  either  you  or  the  sister  would  be  justi- 
fied in  considering  a  nurse,  who  has  been  in  your 
hospital  only  three  weeks,  fit  to  be  placed  in  sole 
charge  of  a  ward  for  a  whole  day  ? — If  I  heard 
of  no  unfavourable  result  I  should  say  that  the 
result  justified  it.  I  should  deliberately  take 
the  responsibility  on  my  own  shoulders. 

6550.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  justifi- 
able?—If  the  doctor  found  fault  or  the  patient 
complained,  or  was  neglected,  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  open  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
justifiable ;  but  while  the  committee  and  the 
medical  staff  hold  me  responsible  for  the  results 
of  the  nursing  of  the  London  Hospital,  I  am 
afraid  that  \  cannot  admit  that  it  was  not  justifi- 
able. 

6551.  Surely  the  test  of  the  results  is  not 
quite  an  answer  to  my  question,  because  the 
results  may  be  good  or  they  may  be  bad  ;  and 
if  the  results  are  bad,  the  patient  must  suffer, 
and  then  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  results 
might  have  been  good,  if  you  trust  merely  to  the 
chance  that  the  results  will  be  good  ;  supposing 
the  results  instead  of  being  good  are  b;id  ? — I 
trust  in  the  judgment  of  the  sister  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  I'esults  ;  that  is  what  I  meant ;  not 
that  I  trust  in  the  chance  of  the  results  being 
good. 

6552.  I  quite  understand  that,  as  regards  your 
own  responsibility  ;  do  you  think  a  sister  would 
be  justified  in  recommendingf  a  nurae  to  be 
placed  in  sole  charge  of  a  ward  for  a  whole  day 
if  she  had  only  three  weeks'  experience  .'—Yes  ; 
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if  she  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  probationer 
there,  to  run  the  risk,  and  if  she  knew  that  she 
herself  could  give  sufficient  time  to  the  patient. 

6553.  Would  that  often  happen,  or  would  it 
be  a  very  exceptional  case  ? — Well,  the  staff 
nurses  do  not  go  off  duty  as  a  rule  unless  ill,  ex- 
cept it  were  on  Sunday;  otherwise  it  might 
happen  once  in  a  month.  On  a  Sunday  it  might 
happen, or  on  aday  when  the  staff  nurse  was  legiti- 
mately off  duty  ;  that  would  be  a  day  on  which 
the  -visiting  physicians  did  not  usually  pay  their 
visits.  The  work  is  somewhat  slacker  on  those 
days.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  attention  to  the 
patient  is  slacker  ;  but  there  are  certain  things 
that  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  visiting  staff' 
that  are  not  required  on  those  days  whentliey  do 
not  visit. 

6554.  You  mean  that  there  would  not  be 
quite  so  much  to  do  ? — Not  quite  so  much  to  do. 

Chairman. 

6555.  Miss  Page,  when  she  came  to  the  London 
Hospital,  had  had  four  years'  exjjerience,  o;-  nearly 
four  years,  you  had  reason  to  believe  ;  did  she 
bring  a  written  certificate  to  vouch  for  that? — 
She  did  in  the  first  instance.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
discovered  since  this  evidence  began  that  the 
written  statements  which  were  here  were  not  so 
reliable,  as  I  had  eveiy  reason  to  anticipate. 
She  stated  that  she  sent  a  certificate  in  her  letter, 
which  I  doubtless  returned,  for  Ave  do  not  keep 
the  original  certificates  of  other  nurses.  S!ie  sent 
that  in  her  letter.  When  she  applied  to  come  as 
staff'  nurse,  it  was  after  having  been,  according  to 
her  statement  (which  I  sujDposed  the  enclosed 
certificate  justified),  about  14  months  at  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  Home  at  Jersey.  She  gave  the  name  of 
a  lady  as  head  mistress  of  Di-.  Barnardo's  Home, 
and  the  name  of  a  friend  or  doctor  in  that  part  of 
the  world  who  had  known  her  for  some  time. 
One  of  the  referees  is  always  required  to  be  the 
last  employer  ;  and  having  had  occasion  to  send 
a  private  nurse  to  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  at  Jer- 
sey, I  heard  incidentally  when  this  matter  came 
up,  that  the  matron  of  that  home  had  stated  to 
our  private  nurse  that  nurse  Page  had  been  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  had  been  dismissed  by  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo  from  that  Home.  T  have  sent,  since  my 
attendance  here  last  time,  to  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Home  to  verify  that  statement,  and  the  reply  I 
have  here.  He  not  only  verifies  that  statement, 
but  he  says  that  one  of  the  references  supplied 
to  me  was  given  by  a  governess,  and  not  the  head 
of  the  place,  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  act  as 
the  head  of  the  j)lace,  although  Miss  Page  her- 
self in  that  written  paper  has  represented  her  as 
her  last  employer. 

6556.  Then  having  these  certificates,  did  you 
consider  that  you  were  more  in  a  position  to  put 
her  in  a  responsible  position  than  if  she  had 
been  only  a  fortnight  in  your  hospital  with  no 
previous  training  ? — Very  much  more-  I  felt  it 
might  be  a  disappointment  to  her  not  to  be 
received  as  staff  nurse  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
nurses  who  have  received  their  training  at  other 
hospitals  get  on  quite  as  well,  as  staff'  nurses, 
as  those  trained  with  us.  So  we  give  them 
responsible  duty  in  our  hospital  while  on  the 
probationer  list  as  early  as  possible. 


Chn  irm/i  n — contin  u  ed . 

6557.  Xow  turning  to  another  subject,  the 
case  of  a  surgeon  who  was  mentioned  by  Miss 
Homersham  as  having  insulted  her,  and  as 
having  been  intoxicated  ;  the  doctor  Avas  Dr. 
Buksh,  and  the  evidence  begins  at  Question 
5882.  I  will  just  read  the  evidence  to  yon: 
"  What  reason  had  you  to  think  that  the  man 
was  drunk?— (^.)  From  liis  general  appearance, 
and  from  the  fact  that  i  had  seen  him  the  worse 
for  drink  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  was  so  much 
intoxicated  that  the  night  sister  had  to  assist  him 
in  undoing  a  dressing  ;  when,  after  an  hour  and 
a-half,  he  left  the  ward,  she  turned  to  the  pro- 
bationer assisting  me  and  to  myself,  and  requested 
that  we  would  not  mention  Mr.  Buksh's  condition 
in  the  hospital,  and  we,  both  of  us,  promised  we 
would  not  do  so.  I  think  it  was  a  notorious 
thing  in  the  hospital.  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  "  the  worse  for  drink ;  "  could  he  speak  ? 
—  {A.)  He  could  speak,  but  not  very  distinctly  ; 
his  English  was  never  of  the  very  best.  (Q.) 
Why  did  you  think  he  Avas  the  Avoise  for  drink  ? 
— (.^1.)  I  think  one  can  hardly  have  hospital 
experience  A\'ithout  knowing  Avhen  a  man  is  the 
worse  for  drink.  (Q.)  You  AA'ere  satisfied  in 
your  oAvn  mind  that  he  was  either  drunk  or  the 
Avorse  for  drink  ;  could  he  Avalk  straight  ? — {A.') 
With  difficulty  ;  occasionally  he  Avalked  straight, 
and  occasionally  he  did  not.  (Q.)  Does  that 
doctor  still  remain  at  the  hospital  ? — (  A.')  I 
believe  not  ;  I  Avas  told  by  the  matron  that  he 
was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  three  months,  and 
that  it  Avas  not  at  all  likely  he  Avould  go  on 
again.  (Q.)  Did  he  go  on  again? — (^.)  I  do 
not  know  ;  it  Avas  only  a  short  time  before  I  left 
the  hospital  that  this  occurred.  (  Q.)  You  are 
perfectly  sati.-fied  Avith  reference  to  the  charge 
you  have  made,  that  the  facts  are  such  as  you 
state? — (^.)  1  am  perfectly  satisfied.  ( Q.) 
You  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  your  OAvn  mind 
that  the  man  was  drunk  ? — {A.)  He  Avas  the 
worse  for  drink  ;  and  as  I  said  before,  that  was 
not  a  solitary  occasion.  (  Q.)  I  think  you  said 
that  a  night  nurse  was  present,  and  that  she 
asked  you  not  to  sjicak  about  it? — (A.)  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  a  nurse  and  myself  Avere 
present.  It  Avas  in  this  Avay  :  there  Avas  a  case 
of  excision  of  the  kidney,  Avhich  is,  of  course,  a 
very  critical  case,  and  Avas  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  patient  needed  the  services  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  sister  summoned  the  surgeon  and 
told  him  that  the  dressing  Avas  saturated.  (Q.) 
By  the  '  surgeon  '  you  mean  this  same  doctor? — 
(A.)  Yes;  this  Avas  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
He  argued  that  the  dressing  was  not  saturated. 
(Q.)  You  were  present? — (/I.)  1  AA^as  present; 
and  finally,  as  he  exj)ressed  it,  to  satisfy  the 
sister,  he  did  change  the  dressing  after  a  fashion. 
He  then  wished  to  inject  a  hypodermicof  morphia, 
but  the  patient  received  a  hint  from  myself  to 
pretend  to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  sister  said 
that  her  hypodermic  syringe  Avas  out  of  oixler, 
and  I  carefully  hid  the  Avard  syringe  in  my 
pocket,  for  I  did  not  consider  that  he  Avas  in  a 
fit  condition  to  administer  morphia  to  a  patient. 
( Q.)  Is  that  sister  here,  do  you  knoAv  ? — {A.^  I 
do  not  think  so ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  her 
Avhereabouts.  {Q,-)  Is  she  still  at  the  hospital  ? — 
(A.)  J  believe  not;  I  am  not  sure.    {Q.)  What 
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is  her  name?  {A.)  Her  name  is  Manley."  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  that  circumstance  ? — Not  of 
Mr.  Biiksh  being  the  worse  for  drink.  Miss 
Manley  has  since  left  the  hospital,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  she  could  give  evidence  on  the  point.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  whole  interview  more 
than  I  explained  to  you  last  time,  it  is  so  long 
ago. 

6558.  But  that  was  on  a  different  point.  I 
mean,  did  you  ever  hear  about  this  case  of  the 
injection  of  the  hypodermic  morphia  ? — No,  1 
never  heard  of  a  nurse  doing  such  a  thing  at  all. 

6559.  "  The  night  sister  had  to  assist  him  in 
undoing  a  dressing."  The  night  sister  is  the 
responsible  person  ? — Yes. 

6560.  And  these  are  the  persons  whom  you 
look  to,  to  report  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  and  this  was  a 
most  conscienrious  sister,  Miss  Manley. 

6561.  According  to  this  evidence,  she  knew  of 
this  and  did  not  report  to  yon  ? — 1  find  it  ditfi- 
cult  to  believe  such  a  thing  of  Miss  Manley. 

6562.  Have  you  any  idea  where  she  is? — 
Yes  ;  I  can  find  her  exact  address  ;  she  lives  at 
home  at  East  Croydon  now  ;  she  lefi  the  hospital 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Buksh  himself  can  be 
summoned  ;  he  is  now  practising  at  Plaistow.  I 
also  incjuired  amongst  some  of  the  staff  that  have 
been  about  the  Ivospitnl  many  years,  if  it  was 
known,  or  if  there  was  any  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Baksh  was  occasionally  a  little  incapa- 
ble for  bis  duties  ;  but  I  received  an  unequivocal 
denial  from  all  of  them. 

6563.  Supposing  tliis  be  true,  would  it  not 
shake  your  faith  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
sister? — If  it  shakes  my  faith  in  Miss  Manley,  it 
certainly  would.  But  if  it  is  not  invidious  to  say 
so,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  we  never  have 
cases,  absolutely  never,  that  I  know  of,  of  drink- 
ing amonir  our  house  surgeons  and  students  ;  I 
remember  the  house  governor  once  raising  the 
question  with  me  why,  at  night,  they  should  bo 
allovv'etl  to  have  basins  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
rusks  and  milk,  taken  to  their  rooms  or  to  the 
receiving  room,  when  ir  was  not  in  the  dietary  ; 
and  I  suggested  if  we  had  young  men  who  took 
such  wholesome  diet  as  that  before  they  went 
into  the  wards,  or  before  going  to  bed,  we  might 
be  thankful.  I  have  had  no  such  cases  to  report ; 
and  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  time  years  ago,  when 
the  men  were  rougher,  and  the  nurses  were 
rougher,  and  when  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
report  cases  that  I  should  unhesitatingly  report 
now. 

Earl  Spencer. 

6564.  I  think  you  said  the  other  day  that  you 
had  made  very  frequent  complaints  at  one  time 
to  the  house  committee  in  regard  to  the  feeding 
of  the  nurses? — It  is  so. 

6565.  What  sort  of  time  was  that? — -Almost 
from  the  beo-inning :  but  in  November  1882  I 
sent  a  very  strong  report  m  to  tiie  committee  m 
reference  to  the  food  question,  which  gives 
internal  evidence  that  I  had  previously  com- 
plained, and  which  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  tc)  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter. 

6566.  Then,  so  far  as  .Miss  Yatman's  evidence 
about  the  feeding  at  the  Nurses'  Institute  goes, 
you  Avould  iigree  that  at  a  certain  time  it  was  not 

(69.) 
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so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — Certainly  :  but  that 
was  long  before  Miss  Yatman's  time,  I  under- 
stand. At  this  moment  the  first  date  of  JNIis? 
Yatman  is  not  in  niy  mind,  but  I  think  it  was 
some  two  years  after  November  1882. 

6567.  Then  you  think  that  Miss  Yatmam's 
complaints  occurred  after  you  had  put  straight 
the  feeding  of  the  nurses  ? — Yes  ;  I  imagine  that 
they  apply  to  the  last  time  tlsat  she  vfas  there ; 
because,  if  it  had  been  so  bad  in  the  first  instance, 
I  can  hardly  understand  why  Miss  Yatman 
should  have  wished  to  return. 

6568.  It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  she  may- 
have  heard  that  you  had  taken  the  thing  in  hand, 
and  got  some  reforms  carried  out  ? — Quite  so;  and 
I  think  she  would  have  found  them. 

6569.  You  are  quite  clear  that  after  you  had 
made  the  complaint,  and  the  committee  went 
into  it,  the  food  of  the  nurses  was  quite  satis- 
factory ? — Only  by  degrees  it  became  so.  It 
was  uphill  work.  The  sub-committee  got  some- 
thing, but  only  very  little,  done  ;  it  is  only  since 
the  ist  April  1886,  and  that  by  gradual  upward 
steps,  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  food  as 
it  is  now. 

6570.  But  from  1886,  do  3  0U  think  it  has  been 
satisfactory? — Yes,;  as  soon  as  the  new  nursing 
arrangements  could  get  into  order.  I  do  not 
mean  that  from  the  date  when  the  nursing  home 
kitchen  was  opened  it  was  all  we  could  desire. 

657 1.  Is  there  any  superintendence  in  regard  to 
the  inspection  of  the  nurses'  food  ? — -Yes  ;  I  have  a 
paper  brought  to  me  by  the  night  sisters  every 
morning  on  which  is  printed  every  meal,  and  these 
meals  are  signed  ibr.  There  is  written  down  the 
condition  of  the  meal,  and  that  is  signed  for  by 
wdioever  has  presided  over  it ;  that  means  the 
night  sisters  for  some  of  the  day  nurses'  mealsj 
and  the  home  sister  for  the  night  meals. 

6572.  That  would  include  the  food  given  to  the 
probationers,  I  suppose  ?— Yes  ;  sisters,  nurses, 
and  probationers,  and  night  nurses  and  proba- 
tion cm-s. 

6573.  Then  would  the  probationers  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  any  complaints  before  this 
nurse  who  makes  the  report? — Certainly;  I 
should  wish  them  to  do  it  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  they  have  many  opportunities  ;  many  of  them 
go  from  time  to  time  and  stay  with  the  chairman, ; 
and  other  members  of  the  house  connnittee  are 
personal  friends  of  the  probationers.  I  should 
think  they  have  often  opportunities  of  com- 
plaint. 

6574.  There  was  one  visitor  whose  i'ej)ort  we 
heard,  who  had  dinner  v/ith  the  sisters  ? — -Two 
or  three  house  visitors  had  dinner  with  the  sisters ; 
and  one,  General  Keatingc,  had  dinner,  I 
remember  distinctly,  with  tlie  probationers  and 
nurses. 

6575.  And  in  the  reports  that  you  have 
received,  have  you  never  had  any  complaint 
since  1886,  of  the  food? — Yes,  I  have  often  had 
complaints.  1  asked  to  have  a  few  picked  out 
with  complaints  in  them,  that  you  might  see  lhat 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  complain  if  there  was 
anything  wrong.   Shall  I  read  some  ? 

6576.  Y"es  ? — "Night  sisters'  dinner,  good; 
(signed )  A.  E.  A. :"  that  is  the  night  sister.  Day 
nurses'  dinner,  goodv ;  two  puddings  over-cooked ; 

3  c  2  (signed; 
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(signed)  M.  E.  W. ;"  that  is  the  assistant  matron 
or  home  sister. 

6577.  What  date  is  this  ?— The  12th  day  of 
June  1890.  "Sisters'  dinner:  good  ;"  that  is 
signed  by  myself.  "  Night  sisters'  dinner  ;  good  ;" 
that  is  signed  by  the  night  sister,  A  E.  A. 
"  Night  nurses'  supper;  good ;  (signed)  M.  E.  W. ;" 
that  is  the  assistant  matron  or  home  sister.  This 
all  refers  to  meals  on  tlie  12th  June  1890.  "Night 
nurses'  ward  meal  :  good ;"  signed  again  by  the 
assistant  matron  or  home  sister.  "  Day  nurses' 
supper;  good  ;"  signed  by  the  other  night  sister, 
J.  H.  "Day  nurses'  breakfast;  good;"  also 
signed  by  the  other  night  sister,  J.  H. 

6578  Would  that  include  the  day  nurses  and 
the  probationers? — Yes.  When  these  are  brouiiht 
to  me  I  make  frequent  inquiries.  If  I  had 
heard  through  any  day  sister  that  so-and-so  had 
been  complained  of,  or  that  the  question  was 
asked,  "  Was  so-and-so  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  ?" 
I  should  immediately  make  particular  inquiries  in 
reference  to  it. 

6579.  Plad  you  any  reports  like  that  made 
at  the  time  when  Miss  Yatman  was  last  there, 
liecause  that  would  be  direct  evidence  on  the 
subject ;  it  may  have  been  altered  since  she  was 
there? — I  will  have  them  very  carelully  looked 
up,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  destroy  them  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary. 
They  would  have  been  open  for  inspection  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  ihey  would  then  betaken  away 
from  my  office  ;  but  I  will  have  them  looked  up. 
I  have  had  a  fortnight's  dietary  copied  out  of  the 
diet  bcok,  dating  backwards  from  the  day  when 
this  inquiry  commenced  {■producing  the  same).  If 
you  would  rather  have  it  tnade  out  for  any 
earlier  date,  or  have  the  whole  book  brought 
before  you,  the  two  volumes  are  here. 

G580.  Then  as  to  the  food  of  the  nurses  em- 
ployed in  the  wards,  do  they  have  their  food  in 
the  wards,  or  do  they  go  out  to  have  their 
dinner  ? — They  have  their  dinner  in  the  nurses' 
dining  room.  Attendance  at  meals  is  com- 
pulsory ;  they  are  booked  by  the  sister  respon- 
sible for  the  meal  as  late,  absent,  or  in  time. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from 
meals  without  permission. 

6581.  But  there  are  some  meals  that  they  take 
in  the  wards  themselves? — The  actual  ward  m.eal 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  the}'  would  take 
in  the  wards  in  cases  where  there  was  no  lobby  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  sort  of 
central  lobby  that  divides  the  four  wards,  and 
most  of  them  take  it  there. 

6582.  During  the  day  no  meal  is  taken  by  the 
nurtes  in  the  wards? — They  might  take  tea 
there,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  do  so.  On 
every  floor  of  the  nursing  home  there  is  a  boiler, 
and  a  little  arrangement  to  fili  a  kettle,  and  an 
arrangement  of  filtered  water,  and  a  little  sink 
for  washing  up  tea  cups  and  saucers;  so  that  any 
who  do  not  care  to  take  it  in  the  waid  might 
get  it  in  their  off-duty  time,  between  two  and 
four,  or  between  lour  and  six. 

6583.  Then  at  night,  do  they  sometimes  fry 
bacon  in  the  ward  ? — They  have  done  it  lately. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  home  sister  that 
they  would  find  the  bacon  much  more  appetising 
if  they  might  be  allowed  to  cook  it,  and  she 
asked,  was  there  any  objection.    1  thought  it 
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over  very  carefully,  and  I  said,  "  No,  not  unless 
any  complaint  is  raised  by  the  patients,  or  it 
interferes  with  the  comfort  of  the  patients  ;  if  so, 
it  must  be  stopped."  There  are  a  number  of 
patients  on  hydro-carbon  diet  for  whom  bacon 
must  he  cooked  by  six  o'clock;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  fine  point  to  deprive  nurses  of  an  appetising 
ward  meal  at  two  or  three  a.m..  when  they  must 
cook  it  between  five  and  six  for  the  patients 
themselves.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  com- 
plaint from  the  patients  on  the  subject,  or  I 
should  h-ive  stopped  it.  I  have  not  allowed 
meat  to  be  cookecl  in  the  ward  ;  they  have  had 
sausages,  and  eggs  and  bacon. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

6584.  I  think  tlie  sisters  take  their  meals 
separately,  and  the  staff  nurses  and  probationers 
take  theirs  together? — Yes;  the  sisters  have  their 
dinner  all  together  in  the  sisters'  dining  room  in 
the  nursing  home,  at  seven  p.m.  They  have  their 
other  meals,  breakfast  anel  luncheon,  in  their 
own  rooms,  off  the  wards.  The  food  is  equally 
supplied  from  the  home,  but  is  taken  individually 
to  the  sisters. 

6585.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  food 
supplied  to  the  sisters  and  that  supplied  to  the 
other  nurses? — Not  in  the  actual  quality  of  tlie 
meat,  bread,  and  butter  itself,  but  the  sisters 
being  only  20  in  number,  have  certainly  things 
that  we  could  not  provide  for  120,  I  mean  in  the 
way  of  cooking ;  and  they  have  more  courses  at 
their  dinner  than  the  nurses  would  have. 

6586.  What  is  the  reason  for  that;  do  you 
suppose  tliat  their  work  is  more  severe  ? — It  is 
more  mental  work,  more  responsibility. 

6587.  You  treat  them  as  a  sort  of  upper  ser- 
vants, ami  the  others  as  under  servants? — Yes, 
if  they  are  treated  as  servants  at  all. 

6588.  Do  you  personally  sometimes  test  the 
food  ? — Yes;  and  I  am  very  particular  about  any- 
thing being  brought  to  me  if  it  is  the  least 
doubtful.  If  the  milk  is  even  questionable  they 
bring  it  to  me,  and  if  I  think  myself  it  is  so  I 
take  it  on  to  the  house  governor's  office,  or  send 
it  on  by  my  assistant. 

6589.  I  think  I  saw  some  complaints  of  the 
butter  ;  is  that  salt  butter  or  fresh  ? — They  have 
Dorset  butter.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  since 
September  1888  there  has  not  been  trouble  about 
the  butter.  Prior  to  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
any  institution  ;  I  never  had  such  trouble  as  I 
had  for  six  months  before  that.  I  have  various 
reports  that  would  explain  the  exact  circum- 
stances. After  that  date  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  break  the  contract  altogether,  and  leave 
me  free  to  get  it  from  any  jorovision  merchant 
who  cared  to  supply  it. 

6590.  To  turn  to  another  matter  entirely  ;  in 
Miss  Yatman's  evidence,  at  4940,  she  makes 
some  observations  about  the  linen  in  the  wards 
which  I  will  read  to  you.  She  is  asked,  "  As 
re!.'ards  the  linen  in  the  wards,  is  there  a 
sufficiency  of  linen,  and  towels,  and  so  forth?" 
and  she  says,  "No;  tliere  certainly  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  linen  in  many  of  the  wards.  The 
patients  are  not  provided  with  towels  at  all ; 
they  provide  their  own.  There  is  one  round 
towel  generally  in  a  ward;  this  is  hung  up  and 
used  for  di-ying  their  hands  on,  as  a  rule."  Then 
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at  4941  she  goes  on,  "  They  provide  their  own 
towel ;  if"  they  have  none  you  must  find  some- 
thing for  them  ;  if  they  cannot  provi(ie  it  you  get 
the  round  towel,  and  use  it  for  them  wlien  they 
wash  themselves,  or  when  you  wash  them." 
And  then  she  is  asked,  "  How  often  is  that 
round  rowel  changed  ?  "  and  her  answer  is,  "  In 
some  wards  once  a  week  ;  in  others,  twice  a 
week,"  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon 
that? — 1  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  towel  is  used  round  from  patient  to 
patient  like  that.  I  have  carefully  asked  the 
night  sisters,  and  various  day  sisters  have  volun- 
teered the  information  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  be  done.  The  sisters  have  inventory  books 
of  their  linen  which  are  examined  at  1-east  yearly, 
and  signed  by  the  liouse  governor  and  myself; 
and  special  towels  are  provided  for  patients  who 
do  not  bring  in  their  own.  The  routine  way  is 
for  patients  to  bring  in  their  own.  Round  towels 
are  very  frequently  employed  for  giving  the 
patients  a  bath  in  the  Hrst  instance,  their  own 
towels  being  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose ; 
and  it  also  happens  that  in  the  two  male  surgical 
wards,  instead  of  having  a  small  pattern  of  ward 
towels  like  the  others,  the  sisters  pi'efer  having 
extra  round  towels  for  the  purpose,  but  equally 
set  aside  for  use  for  the  patients,  and  an  abundant 
supply  in  proportion.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
are  reduced  to  using;  the  round  towels  allotted 
for  other  purposes,  as  patients'  own  private 
towels. 

659L  Then  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  the 
patients  in  the  first  instance  provide  a  certain 
number  of  towels  :  are  they  required  lo  bring  in 
so  many  towels  with  them  ? — They  usually  bring 
in  a  towel  and  a  piece  of  soap  and  a  comb  ;  and 
when  their  friends  come,  on  the  following  visiting 
day,  they  take  away  the  dirty  towel  and  leave  a 
clean  one. 

6592.  Is  it  a  rule  of  the  hospital  that  they 
should  bring  in  a  towel? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  ;  at 
any  rate,  they  are  always  told  to  do  so.  I 
remember  the  complaint  of  a  patient  that  a  nurse 
had  not  been  kind  to  him,  because  he  had  not  a 
tov^  el,  and  had  told  him  he  must  get  one.  That 
charge  is  impi'essed  on  my  mind,  because  the 
house  governor  and  I  went  up  to  see  the 
patient  and  inquire  into  it,  and  one  was  provided 
for  him. 

6593.  If  a  patient  was  brought  in  who  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  accident,  and  whose 
friends  had  not  provided  him  with  a  towel,  what 
course  would  be  taken  ? — He  would  have  the  use 
of  one  of  those  ward  towels  which  are  allotted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  those  patients  who 
do  not  brino:  in  their  own.  Thev  are  on  the 
inventory  of  every  sister's  ward  ;  not  only  on 
the  inventory,  but,  after  this  charge  was  made, 
I  sent  my  head  assistant  round  to  investio'ate 
the  towels,  and  see  if  the  sisters  had  what  was 
on  their  inventoi'y,  and  if  the  custom  was  ob- 
served. 

6594.  I  suppose  matiy  hospital  patients  require 
a  frequent  change  of  linen,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case? — They  do,  indeed,  and  many  towels  in 
the  first  instance. 

6595.  Then  are  towels  ever  taken  from  one 
patient  to  another? — It  would  be  strictly  against 
the  rules  for  them  to  do  so ;  and  I  also  think 
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that  the  patient  would  complain.    I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  j)atieut  not  complaining  first  or  last 
about  it. 

6596.  You  consider  that  there  are  proper 
arrangements  for  a  sufficiency  of  towels  for  the 
patients  ? — I  do,  indeed. 

6597.  Could  you  give  us  any  statistics  which 
would  bear  upon  that,  as  the  matter  is  a  very  serious 
one  ? — I  will  have  them  sent  in.  They  vary  in 
every  ward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ward, 
and  according  to  what  the  sister  thinks  is  about 
the  proportion  required,  judging  by  the  average 
number  of  j)atients  who  do  not  bring  in  a  towel. 

6598.  You  will  give  us  the  average  number  of 
towels  provided  in  an  averao-e  ward? — I  will 
ascertam  thiit. 

6599  And  we  may  presume  that  there  are 
special  cases  where  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
linen  may  be  called  for  ? — Yes. 

6600.  One  single  question  with  regard  to  the 
special  nurses.  Are  the  duties  of  a  S[)ecial  nurse, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  genei  al 
probationer,  more  or  less  hard  and  more  or  less 
responsible,  as  a  rule? — They  are  light.  The 
special  nurses  may  have  greater  responsibility  ; 
but  if  a  probationer  is  fit  for  a  responsible  case, 
or  for  one  which  would  be  very  responsible  to 
her,  and  is  not  very  well ;  if,  for  instance,  i'.er 
feet  are  tired,  or  anything  of  that  description,  is 
the  matter  with  her,  we  should  put  her  on  special 
duty. 

6601.  But  in  the  case  of  an  inexperienced 
nurse  (I  am  not  going  back  updu  the  other 
question)  you  would  hesitate  to  place  lier  on  a 
special  case  ;  it  would  be  regarded  as  more 
responsible  than  the  ordinary  duties  of  pro- 
bationer?— It  would  depend  so  much,  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  on  where  the 
patient  was  situated ;  if  she  had  it  in  a  ward 
where  there  was  a  nurse  and  a  probationer,  not 
to  speak  of  the  sister,  I  should  not  consider, 
unless  anything  skilful  had  to  be  done  to  the 
patient,  that  she  had  too  responsible  a  [)Ost. 

6602.  There  Tjiight  be  cases  that  were  merely 
cases  of  watching,  and  not  doing  anything? — 
Just  so  ;  just  simple  watching. 

6603.  Now,  upon  another  matter:  in  Miss 
Yatman's  evidence,  which  begins  at  4876  and 
4877,  without  going  through  all  the  questions 
and  answers,  you  will  see  that  she  says  this:  "In 
many  cases  I  have  known  the  adult  helpless 
patients  begun  to  be  washed  about  four  in  the 
morning;  the  children  are  begun  even  earlier;" 
and  then,  further  on,  she  says  in  answer  to  4882, 
"  the  babies  required  to  be  fed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  so  they  were  washed  then  to 
economise  time ;  and  the  other  children  were 
woke  about  4  o'clock  ;  they  had  their  breakfast 
given  them,  and  then  were  washed  ;  the  cnildren 
did  not  mind  it  so  much  as  the  adult  patientS; 
but  the  adult  patients  often  complained  very 
much  of  being  woke  so  eaidy."  Can  you  tell 
us  what  the  jjractice  in  the  hospital  is,  and 
whether  Miss  Yatman  has  correctly  described  it  ? 
— I  carefully  asked  various  night  sisters,  and  those 
who  had  taken  night  duty,  and  they  say  that  it 
is  not  the  case.  I  found  that  there  was  a  case  of 
a  patient,  who  complained  that  she  was  dis- 
turbed at  five  o'clock  ;  the  doctor  re[iorted  it  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I  supposed  that  it  was  justi- 
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fiable ;  I  made  an  inquiry,  and  found  thai  tliey 
were  getting  lax  on  the  subjec^.  The  rule  in 
the  hospital,  not  my  rule,  not  the  nurses'  rule, 
but  the  rule  in  the  hospital  5s,  that  all  patients 
should  breakfast  at  6  o'clock.  I  then  called  the 
night  sister's  attention  to  the  point,  and  asked 
how  it  had  happened,  because,  having  been  night 
sister  in  the  hospital  myself,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  not  the  regulation  of  the  hospital 
that  patients  should  be  disturbed  before  that 
time.  But  the  patients  themselves  asked  me, 
before  this  went  on,  if,  when  the  men  woke  up 
early,  they  might  not  get  up  and  go  to  the  lavatory 
Avhere  their  washing  arran'jemeats  are,  and  wr.sli 
themselves  before  breakfast  :  I  said  that  if  they 
woke  they  might  certainly  do  so,  but  that  the 
gas  was  never  to  be  turned  on  till  G  a.m.,  when 
the  breakfast  was  quite  ready  :  after  that,  the 
water  would  be  handed  round  to  the  patients 
who  were  in  bed. 

6604.  But  with  regard  to  the  children,  is  it 
true  that  they  are  woke  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  even  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  ;  because  Miss  Yatman  says  further  on, 
that  unless  they  were  woke  up  as  early  as  that, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  staft"  of  nurses 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
the  duty  before  ihe  time  that  the  night  nurses' 
duty  ends? — I  carefully  questioned  the  sister  of 
the  children's  ward,  who  was  pre^'iously  night 
sister  on  that  side  of  the  building,  and  she  said 
that  when  the  children  began  tu  wake  uj)  for 
their  early  meal,  about  four,  they  would  be  begun 
to  be  washed,  but  never  beibre  a  sufficient 
number  had  woke  up  lor  them  to  be  under  no 
necessity  to  wake  up  others.  These  little  chil- 
dren are  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  settle  off 
to  sleep  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Therefore, 
though  it  sounds  a  distressing  arrangement,  I 
have  no  knovvdedge  that  they  are  distressed  by 
it,  or  that  they  Avould  be  treated  with  any  v/ant 
of  gentleness. 

6605.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Yatman  alleged 
any  want  of  gentleness  ;  the  only  question  is, 
whether,  owing  to  there  not  being  a  suflficient 
number  of  nurses  in  these  wards,  they  have  to 
be  begun  earlier  than  is  right  ?  — No,  that  does 
not  happen  ;  that  would  be  a  want  of  gentleness, 
and  the  night  sister  assures  me  it  is  not  the 
case. 

6606.  In  No.  4888  Miss  Yatman  said:  "The 
nurse  o-enerally  sat  outside  all  the  wards,  and 
then  you  could  hear  anything  that  ha])pened  in 
each  ward.  (Q.)  Was  there  any  provision  for 
warming  that  passage  ?~  (J.)  No,  none.  (Q.) 
Vi^as  it  ever  very  cold  ? — {A.)  Sometimes  it  was 
very  cold  indeed,  and  very  uncomfortable."  Is 
it  the  case  that  the  nurses  have  to  sit  out  in  the 
passage  in  the  winter  without  any  provision  for 
warming  the  passage? — I  never  knew  it,  and 
never  found  the  nurse  so  ;  I  h;ive  been  much 
puzzled  to  understand  what  .Miss  Yatman 
meant. 

6607.  Where  do  they  sit  ? — They  might  sit  in 
the  lobby  where  there  is  a  large  tire,  but  gene- 
rally they  would  sit  in  the  wards.  If  Miss 
Yatman  refers  to  the  attics  on  one  side  of  the 
building,  there  is  a  little  place  just  taken  off  the 
passage  that  has  no  fire,  a  cupboard-like  kind  of 
room,  where  the  nurse  can  sit  if  she  is  not  in  the 
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ward.    Theie  are  small  rooms,  these  attics ;  I  do 
not  think  that  any  have  more  than  four  beds  in 
them ;    and    she  would  usually  sit    with  the 
patient  that  most  required  her  attention. 

6608.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  about  the  nurses  who 
are  supplied  to  the  public.  The  advertisement 
says,  that  "Thoroughly  trained  nurses"  are 
supplied  on  a])plication  ? — And  they  are  so. 

6609.  I  will  read  what  Miss  Yatman  says. 
At  No.  5142  she  is  asked:  "Do  you  consider 
that  the  people  who  send  to  the  hosidtal  for 
these  nurses,  are  aware  that  they  are  pro- 
bationers, and  not  certificated  nurses"  ;  and  her 
answer  is  "  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  course  in  the 
advertisements  it  is  advertised  that  thoroughly 
trained  nurses  are  supplied.  (Q.)  And  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  certificated  nurses? — {A.^ 
They  are  not  certificated  :  they  are  probationers." 
Is  it  the  case  that  nurses  are  supplied,  as 
thoroughly  trained  nurses,  vvdao  are  probationers? 
—  None  Avho  are  not  thoroughly  trained. 

661').  But  are  any  who  are  probationers  sent 
out  ? — Certainly. 

6611.  Then  can  a  probationer  be  said  to  be  a 
thoroughly  trained  nurse  ? — Quite  so  ;  she  has 
never  been  sent  otherwise,  and  we  have  sent  to 
3,000  odd  cases.  I  iiave  not  the  exact  number  of 
cases,  but  there  are  papers  to  testify  to  the  actual 
efficiency  of  all  of  the  niu'ses  sent  out. 

6612.  But  you  do  not  treat  the  probationers  in 
the  hospital  as  thoroughly  trained  nurses,  becaus.e 
there  are  certain  duties  that  are  not  entrusted  to 
them? — It  dejjends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the 
probationers.  The  probationers,  as  you-  know, 
are  occasinnally  even  made  sisters  before  tlaey 
have  their  certificates,  and  then  they  bave  very 
responsible  duties  entrusted  to  them. 

6613.  Do  you  think  it  consi>tent  with  ijlain 
English  to  offer  a  "  thoroughl}-  trained  nurse," 
and  then  to  send  a  nurse  who  is  termed  in  your 
own  language  a  probationer ,  are  "  a  probationer  " 
and  "  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse "  Identical 
terms? — The  estimation  of  the  public  is  that  a 
trained  nurse  is  one  who  has  had  a  year  of 
hospital  experience;  without  investltrating  all 
these  cases^  I  could  not  absolutely  say  that  no 
nurse  had  ever  been  sent  out  within  the  yeaiu, 
but  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  It  were  so,  or 
if  more  than  one  could  be  found  who  had  been  so 
sent  by  accident.  The  term  '•'  thoroughly  trained 
nurse  "  must  be  taken  by  the  general  standard. 
At  the  majority  of  hospitals  (und  perhaps  Miss 
Yatman  does  not  know  this)  the  certificate  is 
given  at  the  end  of  one  yeai-.  It  suits  our 
arrangements,  for  various  reasons,  to  keep  a 
number  of  nurses  who  are  trained  on  the  proba- 
tioner's list,  it  gives  them  a  better  training, 
because,  without  moving  them  too  often  from 
ward  to  ward,  we  can  give  them  the  fullest 
opportunities  in  the  medical  work,  surgical  work, 
and  so  on  ;  all  of  which  are  things  that  must 
require  time.  '  I  should  consider  It  a  great  breach 
of  confidence  to  send  an  inccimpetent  nurse  to 
any  doctor  or  member  of  the  public  Avho  applied 
to  me  lor  a  nurse.  I  am  bound  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  the  unsullied  reputation  of  our  nurses 
throughout  the  country.  Physicians  whom  I 
have  never  seen  would,  I  am  sure,  tesliify  to  that, 
'l  ake  Dr.  Robson  Roose  for  instance ;  I  have 
never  seen  him,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  Avoiald 
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testify  to  the  cofnpetence  of  ovxr  nurses.  The 
test  is  generally  in  the  results,  and  in  the  favour 
that  our  nursc;s  meet  with  ;  and  I  contend  that 
We  do  send  out  thoroughly  trained  nurses. 

'6614.  How  soon  do  you  send  a  probationer 
out? — Not  generally,  ex<!ept  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  unless  in  a  very  exceptional 
case,  or  unless  she  had  had  special  training  at  a 
special  hospital,  for  the  case  for  which  a  nurse  is 
required  (before  she  came  to  us.)  In  that  manner 
I  might  send  a  nurse  more  epecially  fitted  for 
the  case  than  I  could  furnish  from  those  trained 
in  our  own  hospital. 

6615.  Would  you  send  out  a  nurse  who  had  had 
no  previous  ex[)erience  to  private  patients  after 
six  months' training  in  your  hospital  ? — Certainly 
not,  unless  thete  were  altogether  exceptional 
reasons.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  the  prac- 
tice to  do  so ;  tlie  idea  would  be  rejected. 

6616.  Is  such  a  thing  possible? — I  should 
haroly  think  so.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  that 
it  had  never  been  done,  unless  I  looked  lh rough 
the  3,000  odd  cases,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it  in  the  least. 

6617.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  training 
that  you  can  recollect  has  been  passed  through 
by  a  nurse  sent  out  from  the  London  Hospital? 
— I  have  no  recollection  of  sending  one  out  under 
a  year,  and  it  would  be  seldom  as  little  as  that ; 
I  am  speaking  now  trusting  to  memory  merely. 
It  would  not  be  convenient  to  do  it  in  that  way. 
But  nurses  think,  "  when  I  have  finished  my 
training  I  would  like  to  join  the  private  nursing- 
department,"  and  I  would  have  a  message  some- 
times brought  to  me  by  the  sister  to  whom  a  nurse 
had  SEiid  this  :  "  If  matron  has  a  case  that  she 
thinks  I  could  manage  will  you  let  her  know 
that  I  should  like  to  go  out  " ;  and  then  there  is 
an  appeal  for  a  nurse  and  perhaps  a  private 
nurse  coming  in  that  night,  and  the  question 
would  be  would  she  care  to  take  that  case. 

6618.  Then  you  would  consider  that  a  proba- 
tioner who  had  been  for  a  year  in  the  hospital 
might  be  a  thoroughly  trained  nurse  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6619.  Then  how  is  it  you  do  not  appoint  these 
thoroughly  trained  nurses  to  the  higher  positions 
in  your  hospital,  if  they  are  thoroughly  comjje- 
tent? — I  do,  occasionally. 

6620.  After  a  year  ? — After  a  year  if  they  are 
thoroughly  competent;  but  they  would  remain 
on  the  probationer  list,  in  order  to  get  a  greater 
variety  of  experience  that  you  can  furnish  when 
anyone  is  appointed  definitely  nurse,  sister,  or 
private  nurse.  When  a  probationer  has  had  a 
certificate  she  is  definitely  fixed  in  her  ward  ; 
she  is  sister  so-and-so ;  whereas,  while  she  is 
gaining  her  certificate,  even  if  she  takes  a  Avard, 
she  is  not  fixed  there,  but  all  sorts  and  varieties 
of  experience  are  still  open  to  her.  A  sister,  for 
instance,  is  ill,  and  she  has  the  advantage  of 
taking;  a  largre  medical  ward,  or  she  takes  a 
surgical  ward  for  a  time  ;  but  Avhen  she  once  has 
a  certificate,  we  feel  that  the  hospital  has  done 
its  utmost  for  her,  and  now  she  takes  a  per- 
manent post,  which  saves  me  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble.  If  I  had  a  fixed  permanent  staft"  in 
every  ward  of  the  hospital  my  duties  would  be 
reduced  at  least  one-half. 

6621.  Does  it  not  seem  that,  in  your  opinion, 
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they  are  not  trained  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
because  you  think  It  desirable  that  they  should 
remain  another  y  ear  to  get  further  training  ? — 
Not  for  training,  but  for  experience.  I  do  not 
wish  to  quibble  about  words  in  the  least,  but  that 
does  make  a  difference. 

6622.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
had  never  had  any  complaint  of  nurses  you  have 
sent  out? — I  think  I  may  say  so ;  certainly  no 
complaints  of  those  that  have  not  been  certifi- 
cated nurses  on  the  private  nursing  staff ;  when 
there  have  been  complaints  it  has  not  been  of 
want  of  skill. 

6623.  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  had  com- 
plaints from  those  who  employed  them  ? — No, 
I  have  had  complaints  of  Avantof  tact  sometimes, 
but  that  not  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  not 
certificated  nurses. 

6624.  Not  complaints  from  medical  men? — 
No :  many  have  criticised  the  manner,  but  they 
have  never  complained  of  want  of  skill. 

Chairman. 

6625.  Have  you  never  had  nurses  returned  to 
the  hosfyital  as  incompetent,  or  owing  to  want  of 
skill? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all;  I  must 
look  through  all  the  cases  before  I  can  say  it 
never  happened. 

Lord  Saye  and  Scle. 

6626.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you, 
the  matron,  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  hospital,  are 
only  obliged  to  report  to  the  house  governor 
such  matters  as  you  may  deem  of  suflficlent 
importance;  is  that  so: — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so, 
unless  it  related  to  any  technicahty  in  regard  to 
getting  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  nurse.  I  should 
report  to  the  house  governor  anything  which  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  ought  to  know,  whether 
It  was  technlcaliy  my  duty  or  not. 

6627.  But,  practically,  you  have  unlimited 
power? — In  making  arrangements  for  the  nurses, 
yes,  but  not  in  suspending  a  nurse  from  duty. 

6628.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
house  surgeon  might  have  been  the  worse  for 
drink  without  its  coming  to  your  knowledge  ? — 
Certainly  It  is  possible,  but  I  should  be  surprised 
if  no  one  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  see  so  many 
people  who  would  be  almost  sure  to  tell  me. 

6629.  If  such  a  thing  came  to  your  knowledge 
you  would  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
report  It  to  the  house  governor? — Yes,  certainly. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdlcifjh. 

6630.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
case  of  nurse  Lambert.  At  Question  N'o.  5780 
Miss  Homersham  Is  asked:  ''Have  you  any 
experience  of  nurses  working  when  111?"  and  her 
answer  is  :  "  On  one  occasion  I  was  sleeping  in 
the  bed  next  to  a  nurse  who  asked  me  to  take 
an  excuse  down  and  say  she  did  not  feel  well 
enough  to  go  on  duty.  I  was  told  to  take  back 
the  message  that  the  matron  said  everybody  was 
to  go  on  duty  that  night;  this  nurse  went  on 
duty,  and  I  subsequently  heard  from  the  night 
sister  that  on  the  visit  of  the  house  i^liyslclau  to 
the  WfU'd  she  was  found  to  be  covered  with  the 
rash  of  scarlet  fever,  and  that  he  refused  to  allow 
her  to  be  moved  to  the  fever  hospital,  saying 
tha.t  the  case  had  gone  too  far."    Would  It  be 
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rossible  for  a  nur«e  to  send  down  a  message 
of  that  kind  and  not  see  a  doctor  before  she 
Clime  to  the  ward? — No;  but  it  would  be  cus- 
ti  niary  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  was  not  at  all 
ill  in  the  morning,  and  had  no  high  temperature 
at  the  time  (that  would  be  taken  by  the  sister), 
for  that  nurse  to  come  to  the  ward  to  see  the 
dot  tor ;  and  at  that  time  they  were  all  put 
straight  into  the  ward.  But  on  this  point  per- 
hapsyouwillnotmind  questioning  nurse  Lambert 
herself.  She  was  with  Us  for  three  years,  and 
lelt  US  on  the  5th  December  1888;  she  was 
with  us  from  the  3rd  July  1884;  she  gave 
complete  satisfaction  in  every  resi)ect.  She  was 
an  excellent  masseuse,  and  a  thorouuhly  efficient 
nurse.  She  left  to  take  up  district  nursing  at 
or  near  her  own  home,  and  we  parted  with 
mutual  regret.  She  had  scarlet  fever  from 
the  25th  March  to  the  24th  July  1885;  I  have 
her  home  and  her  present  address,  and  she  would 
be  able  to  tell  you  more  than  I  can  recollect  or 
ascertain.  I  never  knew  that  she  had  the 
slightest  grievance. 

6631.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  here  were  in  any  way  possible; 
whether,  if  a  nurse  sent  down  a  message  to  the 
matron  to  say  she  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  go 
on  duty,  she  would  be  sent  on  duty  on  the  evi- 
dence of  another  nurse,  or  would  at  once  see  the 
doctor? — The  sister  would  use  her  judgment; 
she  would  see  the  nurse  and  take  her  temperature, 
and  then  be  guided  in  forming  her  opinion  as  to 
\'\hether  it  was  necessary  for  her  lo  see  the  doctor 
before  getting  up,  or  whether  the  quickest  and 
simplest  plan  would  be  for  her  to  come  to  the 
ward  and  see  the  doctor  there ;  she  would  not  be 
sent  on  dutv  until  she  had  seen  the  doctor. 

6632.  This  was  a  case  of  night  duty? — She 
might  be  required  to  get  up  to  see  the  doctor  in 
the  ward  if  the  sister  thought  she  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  so,  not  otherwise  ;  that  would  be  the 
promptest  way  of  seeing  the  doctor. 

Lord  Munkstcell. 

6633.  As  to  certificated  nurses,  you  say  that 
uncertificated  ])robationers  are  someiimes  put  as 
acting  sisters  in  command  of  certificated  nurses  ? 
— That  is  so  sometimes.  I  think  some  confusion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Yatman  ascribes 
an  imaginary  value  to  the  certificate. 

6634.  You  consider  then  that  uncertificated 
probationers  are  sometimes  more  versed  in  nurs- 
ing than  certificated  nurses  ? — Very  often. 

6635.  You  do  not  think  that  the  system  of 
putting  certificated  nurses  under  the  charge  of 
uncertificated  ones  causes  friction  ? — 1  never  had 
a  case  of  it.  Of  course  the  one  who  is  acting  as 
sister  must  be  the  superior. 

6636.  Now,  as  to  this  charge  of  drunkeainess 
against  Dr.  Buksh,  I  see  that  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 5920  Miss  Homersham  distinctly  asserted 
that,  she  told  you  that  she  thought  Dr.  Buksh 
was  the  worse  for  drink  ? — Unfortunately  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it ;  you  know  it  was  five  years 
ago,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  circumstances. 

6637.  Surely  it  would  be  rather  a  startling 
thing  to  be  told  by  a  nurse  that  a  doctor  was  the 
worse  for  drink;  it  does  not  often  happen,  I 
suppose  ? — No  ;  but  it  was  comparatively  likely 
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to  happen  in  those  days.  We  are  speaking  of 
five  years  ago,  when  all  were  much  rougher, 
nurses  as  well  as  doctors. 

6638.  You  cannot  say  that  Miss  Homersham 
was  mistaken  ? — It  would  have  been  so  excep- 
tional that  my  conviction  is  that  she  must  have 
been  mistaken. 

6639.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  she 
told  that  to  you  r — Certainly  not. 

6640.  As  regards  Miss  Homersham's  dismissal, 
you  say,  very  distinctly,  that  she  never  asked  you 
for  permission  to  leave.  I  do  not  think  your 
attention  was  called  to  a  definite  statement  by 
Mios  Homersham  that  she  did  ask  you  for  per 
mission  to  leave.  In  answer  to  Question  5833, 
she  says,  "  I  would  say  that  I  pointed  out  to  the 
matron  that  a  week's  holiday  would  have  been  due 
to  me  in  another  month,  and  1  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  ])ossible  to  allow  to  have  that,  if  nothing 
else  (at  my  first  interview  that  was),  and  she 
said  that  it  was  quite  impossible ;  and  at  the 
second  interview  my  brother  asked  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  for  a  week,  and  she  distinctly 
refused  both."  According  to  you,  that  is  an 
entire  mistake  ? — An  entire  mistake.  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  being  confident  on  that  point,  because 
this  exhaustive  inquiry  for  the  House  Committee 
took  place  close  on  the  time,  and  therefore  the 
I'eport  that  was  written  then  was  written  close 
on  the  time. 

6641.  Did  the  house  governor,  or  anybody,  see 
Miss  Homer.-ham  ?-- -  That  responsibility  would 
not  rest  with  me  I  have  a  copy  of  the  notes  of 
the  Homersham  affair,  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
it. 

6642.  Again,  in  Question  5854,  she  repeats 
the  same  statement ;  and  again  her  brother  says, 
in  answer  to  Question  5926,  "  I  asked  for  leave 
for  my  sister,  and  the  matron  said  I  could  not 
have  it".' — I  have  never,  since  I  have  been 
matron  of  that  hospital  or  any  other,  refused 
leave  to  anybody  to  go  at  once  to  any  dying 
relative,  or  any  relative  seriously  ill ;  I  may  say 
I  have  never  even  delayed  them,  whatever  the 
i)ressure  or  difficulty  was  in  tlie  ward. 

6643.  I  point  out  to  you  that  your  evidence  is 
distinctly  contradicted  by  Miss  Homersham. 
After  hearing  her  evidence  you  still  think  you 
ai'e  correct? — Quite  certain. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

6644.  Now  there  is  in  last  Saturday's  "Times" 
a  London  Hospital  advertisement,  which  speaks 
of  obtaining  assistance  for  reforming  sanitary 
arrangements  :  is  there  any  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  sanitary  ai'rangements  ?  —  Yes ;  the 
drain*;  have  given  us  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
from  time  to  time. 

6645.  Then  probably  the  nurses  who  com- 
plained of  the  drainage  being  out  of  order  had 
some  justification  for  those  complaints? — The 
specific  complaint  made  by  Miss  Yatman  of 
sewer  gas  coming  from  the  basins,  I  referred  at 
once  to  the  house  governor,  and  he  said,  on 
investigation,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  but  ordi- 
nary coal  gas,  which  is  very  unpleasant  in  smell, 
but  not  as  unwholesome  as  sewer  gas. 

6646.  But  as  in  the  advertisement  you  have 
admitted  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
defective,  they  probably  are? — They  probably 
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are  ;  but,  of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
actual  difficulty  there.  I  did  investigate  about 
that  ward. 

6647.  That  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  with 
regard  to  the  water  supply,  one  of  the  ladies 
complained  that  the  water  supply  in  the  home 
was  deficient;  I  apprehend  that  that  was  the  hot 
water  supply? — I  understood  that  to  refer  to 
Philpot-street,  the  houses  taken  for  paying  pro- 
bationers, where  there  would  not  be  the  same 
supj)ly  as  in  the  hospital ;  but  the  bath  arrange- 
ments in  the  hospital,  now  that  we  have  the 
home,  Avould  be  open  to  the  probationers  in 
Fhilpot-street,  if  they  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

6648.  There  probably  was  not  a  sufficiency  of 
water  then  ? — I  think  it  was  not  as  good  a  supply 
as  in  the  nursing  home  ;  I  have  had  no  complaint 
that  the  servants  there  did  not  supply  them  pro- 
perly with  the  hot  water  required. 

6649.  With  regard  to  the  dietary ;  you  must 
have  in  your  own  mind  some  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  head  per  week  of  the  nurses  ;  can  you  say  so 
much  per  day  or  so  much  per  week  is  the  average 
cost  of  maintaining  each  one  ?  -A  sister,  lis.  3|  d. 
per  week;  a  nurse  or  probationer,  8  s.  ll^rf. ;  a 
servant,  Ss.  4|rf. 

6650.  Now,  pardon  my  asking  you,  have  you 
any  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the  victualling 
of  these  people  ? — None  whatever,  of  any  sort  or 
kind. 

6651.  That  is  man.iged  by  Avhom  ? — By  the 
steward's  office,  as  far  as  the  accounts  go. 

6652.  Is  there  any  stint  allowed;  any  allow- 
ance of  a  pound  of  meat,  or  any  stint  of  that 
sort? — No,  we  altered  that  in  reforming  the 
cooking  arrangements,  because  we  found  that  it 
did  not  allow  us  to  get  enough  fruit  and  pudding 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  the  nurses  prefer: 
they  have  an  unlimited  quantity  now. 

6653.  Then,  in  the  dietary,  the  subject  of  beer 
and  other  drinks,  such  as  ginger  beer,  has  not 
been  mentioned  ;  what  is  your  arrangement  with 
regard  to  that  ? — We  used  to  have  a  difficulty, 
because  the  porter  and  ale  drawn  was  drawn 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  very  flat  by  the  time 
the  nurses  came  to  dinner;  and  I  also  thought  it 
was  a  waste  ;  so,  with  the  sanction  of  the  house 
governor,  I  made  arrangements  to  have  small 
half-bottles  of  ale  and  porter,  and  these  are 
placed  on  a  sort  of  sideboard  in  the  dining-room, 
and  every  nurse  who  likes  takes  one  and  helps 
herself;  there  is  also  an  unlimited  supply  of 
milk  and  Avater,  and  they  take  what  they  bke. 

6654.  Is  there  any  allowance  in  lieu  of  beer  ? 
— Not  any. 

6655.  Is  it  a  good  arrangement  to  have  a 
money  allowance  in  lieu  of  beer  ? — I  think  not ; 
I  think  it  is  better  to  have  ale  and  beer  treated 
as  any  other  article  of  diet,  and  not  to  make  a 
difference,  if  a  nurse  does  not  take  it  any  more 
than  if  she  does  not  take  meat. 

6656.  Why  does  a  Jew  bring  his  own  pillow 
to  the  hospital  and  a  Christian  does  not  ? — I  have 
often  wished  I  could  have  answered  that  myself; 
the  foreigners  rejoice  in  those  large  eider  downs 
or  feather  pillows. 

6657.  But  the  sister  would  object  to  an  or- 
dinary patient  bringing  a  pillow  ;  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  hospital  regulations,  would 
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it.? — I  think  not;  patients  of  a  little  better 
class  have  been  allowed  pillows  in  the  Christian 
wards. 

6658.  As  compared  with  the  Jewish  cooking, 
is  the  other  cooking  equally  good? — I  think  the 
Jewish  cooking  is  better  ;  it  is  fire  cooking  in- 
stead of  gas,  and  in  smaller  quantities.  I  may 
be  fastidious,  but  it  always  appears  to  me  so. 

6659.  Is  the  meat  for  the  nurses  cooked  with 
gas  ?■ — It  is  all  gas  cooking  in  the  home  and  in 
the  hospital. 

6660.  But  that  is  apt  to  be  sodden  and  dis- 
tasteful if  not  carefully  done  ? — That  does  not 
rest  with  me. 

6661.  Now,  to  return  to  another  matter.  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  at  Question  2575,  told  us 
that  prayers  are  read  in  eacli  ward  by  the  sister 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  every  morning ;  have  you 
any  similar  practice  ? — Yes ;  the  sister  either 
reads  prayers  herself,  or  if  she  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  if  she  has  any  objeciion  to  reading 
prayei's,  she  is  responsible  for  seeing  it  done. 

6662.  Have  you  had  any  friction  with  the 
nurses  and  sisters  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  late  chaplain,  Mr.  Valentine  ; 
was  there  any  difficulty  as  I'cgards  the  arrange- 
ments made  between  yourself  and  the  nursing 
stafli"? — Mr.  Valentine  created  difficulties  in 
every  direction  between  myself  and  the  nursing 
staff. 

6663.  Where  did  tlie  friction  arise  ?  —  He 
seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  constant  desire  to 
interfere,  and  make  it  out  tliat  it  was  impossible 
to  do  things  that  might  be  arranged.  He  once 
sent  in  a  report  to  the  committee  that  Non- 
conformists were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  own 
places  outside  the  hospital ;  but  I  have  the 
chairman's  letter,  as  well  as  my  own  report,  to 
show  that,  that  proved  an  imaginary  grievance. 

6664.  How  was  the  nurses'  service  arranged  in 
the  mornino;  ;  was  that  arrauQ-ement  that  nurses 
should  attend  in  chapel  sanctioned  by  you  ? — I 
fixed  the  hours,  but  Mr.  Valentine  fixed  the  chapel. 

6665.  Then  the  relations  between  you  and 
Mr.  Valentine  were  evidently  strained? — Evi- 
dently. 

6666.  From  the  time  that  he  first  came  ? — 
Almost  immediately,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
goes. 

6667.  To  the  latest  period? — Certainly,  to  the 
latest  period. 

6668.  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  on  that 
matter.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Miss  Louisa  Twining  ? — 
I  met  her  once  only  ;  I  met  her  on  the  occasion 
when  she  read  that  paper  on  nurses'  diet. 

6669.  You  refer  to  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Hospitals  Association  on  the  20th  of  May 
1885? — Yes,  I  went  there;  1  entirely  agreed 
with  her  views. 

6670.  You  are  aware  that  Miss  Twining  is  of 
the  same  view  now  as  she  was  then  ? — I  have  not 
seen  her  since  that  I  recollect. 

6671.  The  matter  has  been  brought  before  us 
by  Mr.  Bousfield,  Avho  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  and  mentioned  to  us 
that  she  had  been  10  years  engaged  in  organizing 
and  completing  the  arrangements  for  improving 
the  nursing  in  infirmaries ;  the  concluding 
passage  of  Miss  Twinnig's  paper  (and  she  is  of 
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tlie  same  mind  at  the  present  day)  is  this: 
"During-  the  two  years  since  this  paper  was 
written,  I  have  had  constant  confirmation  of  all 
the  facts  I  stated,  and  additional  proof's  of 
lamentable  neglect  even  in  training*  homes  for 
probationers  who  jiay  largely  for  their  board. 
One  of  two  results  must  thus  occur,  an  entire 
break-down  of  health,  or  a  large  expenditure 
upon  food  privately  obtained,  a  practice  in  every 
way  objectionable."  Now  do  you  agree  with 
Miss  Twining  in  that  statement,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  "  lamentable  neglect  in  training  homes 
for  probationers,  who  jiay  largely  for  their 
board"  ? — Not  in  our  training  home  for  pro- 
bationers. 

6672.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  London 
Hospital  ?■ — No,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  London 
Hospital. 

6673.  Then  do  you  think  (because  it  was 
nnentioned  by  one  of  the  nurses)  that  it 'is  not  a 
bad  thing  to  have  nurses  obtaining  food  privately 
when  they  go  out  ? — I  think  it  is  dreadful  if  it  is 
a  necessity  ;  I  see  no  reason  to  raise  an  objection 
if  it  is  a  luxury. 

G674.  I  understood  a  nurse  to  S9.y  that  she  did 
go  out  to  get  a  good  square  meal  ? — I  think  that 
was  in  1885  ;  1  do  not  think  it  was  a  common 
practice  by  any  manner  of  means;  I  Mas  not 
actively  responsible  then. 

6675.  Would  you  recommend  their  Lordships, 
if  they  want  to  understand  this  subject  of  diet 
thoroughly,  to  read  Miss  Twining's  address,  as 
containing  reliable  information  ;  you  said  you 
agreed  with  it  ? — I  remember  the  fact  that  I 
agreed  with  it ;  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of 
the  address  now, 

6676.  It  is  full  of  details,  giving  dietaries? — 
Yes,  no  doubt. 

6677.  Miss  Twining  says  the  nurses  have  not 
appetites,  as  a  rule,  and  that  that  arises  naturally 
from  the  horrible  things  that  they  sometimes  see 
and  smeli  ;  and  that  another  reason  is  that  they 
do  not  take  adequate  exercise  ;  that  owing  to 
their  work  in  the  hospital  they  get  footsore,  and 
for  that  reason  they  do  not  take  the  exercise 
they  ought ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — Most  of 
our  nurses  go  on  the  top  of  trams,  and  on  penny 
steamers,  and  in  that  way  many  gain  in  weight 
when  they  come  to  the  hospital. 

6678.  Are  they,  from  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  apt  to  get  footsore  ? — Yes,  many  get 
tired. 

6679.  And  that  is  a  reason,  if  they  are  kept 
in  the  house,  Avhy  more  appetising  food  should 
be  given  to  them  ? — Yes. 

Loid  Thriiuj. 

6680.  Just  to  clear  up  the  matter  with  respect 
to  this  doctor:  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Dr.  Buksh  was  never  reported  to  you  as  being 
the  worse  for  drink? — I  have  no  recollection 
that  he  was  ever,  and  I  think  I  must  have 
remembered  it  if  he  had  been. 

6681.  If  he  had  been  reported  to  you,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  you  would  have  reported  him 
to  the  house  governor  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should 
have  taken  the  nurse  in  to  the  house  governor. 

6682.  Would  the  house  governor  keep  a  record 
of  that  report? — 1  believe  the  house  governor 
reports  everything  to  the  house  committee  fully. 


Lord  Thring — continued. 

6683.  Therefore  you  say  that  if  the  doctor 
had  been  reported  to  you  as  being  drunk,  or  the 
worse  foi  drink,  a  record  of  that  must  be  with 
the  house  governor  ? — I  should  say  so. 

6684.  And  then,  if  he  was  not  reported  to  you, 
have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  that  he  ever 
was  the  worse  for  drink? — No,  not  any;  I  dis- 
tinctly recollect  Mr.  Buksh,  although  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  years. 

6685.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was 
ever  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  have  not  had  the 
slightest  reason  ever  to  think  so. 

6686.  I  understand  as  to  the  food,  you  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  feeding,  but  you  are 
allowed  a  certain  definite  allowance  for  the 
nurses,  the  sisters,  and  so  forth? — After  all  these 
complaints  had  gone  on,  I  offered  the  committee 
to  take  chai'ge  of  the  nursing  home  and  house- 
keeping for  12  months  if  Mr.  Nixon  would  kindly 
furnish  me  with  the  then  rates  of  payment  for 
the  nurses.  That  was  sanctioned  at  the  rates 
I  quoted  just  now.  I  kept  more  or  less  within 
the  margin  the  whole  time  ;  I  Jiad  nothing  to  do 
with  checking  that. 

6687.  You  make  no  profit,  and  can  make  no 
profit  out  of  it? — Neither  I  nor  my  assistant; 
it  is  not  possible. 

6688.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  giaodness  of 
the  food  primarily  ;  is  it  the  steward  ? — Scarcely; 
with  regard  to  that  served  at  the  nursing  home; 
I  imagine  it  would  be  received  by  my  assistant 
in  the  nursing  home. 

6889  And  your  assistant  would  be  responsible 
for  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the  food  ? — 
Yes,  she  would  examine  it  and  send  back  what 
was  not  fit  to  take  in. 

6690.  There  is  one  other  question  on  the  food; 
I  understood  one  of  the  nurses  to  say  that  there 
was  no  fancy  food  allowed  to  the  patients  at  the 
London  Hospital,  by  which  I  understood  her  to 
mean  that  they  are  not  allowed  champagne  ? — 
That  is  the  case.  If  any  doctor  went  to  the 
house  governor,  or  sent  any  sister  to  him  with  a 
request  for  it,  he  would  certainly  provide  it,  as 
an  exception. 

6691.  I  understand  then  that  that  statement 
must  be  modified  by  this  ;  that  if  the  higher 
physicians  order  champagne  or  any  expensive 
luxury,  the  house  governor  is  not  restricted 
from  supplying  it  ? — No,  the  house  governor  is 
not. 

6692.  He  would  supply  it?— He  would  sup- 
ply it. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

6693.  I  think  you  said  that  the  house  com- 
mittee appointed  two  house  visitors  to  oo  round  ? 
—Yes. 

6694.  Do  they  ins2)ect  the  food? — They  are 
most  helpful  in  that  respect ;  they  have  helped 
me  many  a  time,  both  as  to  the  patients  and  the 
nurses.  I  have  begged  them  to  go  to  the  dinners 
to  see  things  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
remedied,  and  report  it  for  me. 

6695.  Are  these  house  visitors  members  of  the 
committee  ? — Yes,  two  members  of  the  house 
committee. 

6696.  And  are  they  generally  the  same  gentle- 
men or  do  they  often  change  ? — ^They  change 
every  fortnight,  I  believe.    Some  of  course  come 

more 
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Lord  Zouche  of  Hurynginortli — continued, 
more  than  others  and  serve  in  diiFerent  depart- 
ments of  the  hospital  more  than  ethers.  There 
are  several  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  to  go  and 
see  the  food  ;  and  several  that  would  go  and  look 
at  it  and  tell  me  what  they  thought  of  it. 

6697.  Do  they  inspect  the  cooking  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  food? — Yes,  both  for  the 
patients  and  nurses. 

6698.  And  do  they  report  always  that  it  is 
well  cooked,  or  is  there  sometimes  a  report  to 
the  contrary  ? — 1  believe  they  always  report  that 
it  is  well  cooked.  In  the  former  years  of  which 
I  spoke  there  Avere  many  reports  to  the  contrary, 
but  of  late  there  have  not  been. 

6699.  I  suppose  you  have  a  separate  cook  for 
the  nursing  home  and  a  separate  one  for  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

6700.  Now  take  the  hospital  cook  first;  is 
that  a  man  cook  — It  was  formerly,  but  when 
that  man  died  I  believe  the  woman  who  had 
served  under  him  took  the  post,  and  she  has 
since  done  it :  but  that  is  not  my  department. 

6701.  Is  she  a  first-rate  cook  ;  is  she  supjjosed 
to  be  highly  qualified  ;  does  she  receive  a  large 
salary  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  hospital  cook  ? 
— I  suppose  she  would  be  a  very  good  plain 
cook ;  I  should  think  not  more  than  that. 

6702.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cook  in  the 
nursing  home,  would  she  be  a  rather  inferior 
cook? — No,  not  for  a  cook  for  an  institution; 
you  could  not  get  a  very  first-class  cook  who 
would  come  to  an  institution  ;  but  she  would 
have  to  send  up  rather  a  better  style  of  thing 
than  for  the  hospital. 

6703.  She,  in  common  with  the  other  cook,  is 
under  the  inspection  constantly  of  these  two 
visiting  members  ? — Yes  ;  they  go  everywhere. 

6704.  Who  actually  orders  in  the  food  for  the 
nursing  home ;  do  vve  understand  that  it  is 
ordered  in  by  the  steward? — The  orrler  is  posted 
from  the  steward's  oflfice,  but  written  out  by  my 
assistant  with  a  check  on  one  side  of  the  book  ; 
she  brings  it  to  me  to  sign ;  she  delivers  the 
orders  in  the  i-teward's  office,  and  they  send  them 
out.  The  invoices  are  addressed  to  me,  and  my 
home  sister  checks  them  over  with  regard  to  the 
quantities,  and  the  steward's  office  checks  them 
over  with  regard  to  price,  to  see  that  the  charges 
are  as  they  should  be. 

6705.  And  who  deals  directly  with  the  outside 
tradesmen,  the  steward  ? — 1  imagine  that  as  to 
such  things  as  come  by  ciai tract,  the  contracts 
are  made  with  the  coniDiittee  every  six  months  ; 
as  to  some  things  in  the  nursing  home  vve  are 
independent  of  contract. 

6706.  May  I  ask  who  is  steward ;  is  he  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  ? — The  steward 
works  immediately  under  the  house  governor. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

6707.  With  regard  to  these  nurses  specially 
sent  out,  do  you  send  some  form  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  person  who  employs  them  ? — Yes. 

6708.  And  that  form  contains  something 
showingr  what  their  behaviour  has  been  durinsf 
the  time  that  they  are  engaged  as  nurses? — 
Both  from  the  employer  and  the  doctor. 

6709.  And  if  there  were  any  complaints  they 
would  be  there? — They  would  be  there  on 
record. 

(69.) 


Earl  of  Lauderdale — continued. 

6710.  You  do  not  remember  having  received 
any  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  I  recollect.  There  are 
copies  of  them  if  you  care  to  look  at  them.  That 
(proditcing  a  form)  is  a  blank  foi'm;  I  have  some 
that  are  filled  in,  in  reference  to  nurse  Sabel. 
I  thought  I  would  put  them  before  you  when 
you  inquire  into  her  case. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

6711.  With  regard  to  some  figuies  that  you 
gave  as  to  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  nurses  and 
the  servants,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  is 
that  cost  the  result  of  a  rule  of  the  hospital,  or 
of  any  orders  made  by  the  committee  ?— That 
was  the  estimate  that  the  house  governor  made 
when  it  was  proposed  to  hand  the  cooking  and 
the  feeding  of  the  nurses  over  to  the  Nursing 
Home  Department. 

6712.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  estimate,  I 
am  asking  about  the  result.  Are  those  figures 
that  you  gave  the  result  of  a  certain  dietary 
which  you,  yourself,  think  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  various  grades  of  nurses  in  the  hospital  ? 
— I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  to  it  at  all. 

6713.  It  is  not  a  fixed  charge  per  head  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  in  the  hospital ;  it  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  diet,  which  is,  I  suppose,  in 
accordance  with  your  own  directions;  is  that  so? 
— Yes.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  to  it  for  the 
diet.  I  have  not  myself  gone  into  those  figures. 
1  have  looked  at  what  the  weekly  maximum 
would  be,  and  seen  that  they  kept  within  it. 

6714.  If  you  were  to-morrow  to  decide  that 
the  dietary  should  be  on  a  more  generous  scale, 
naturally  the  figures  would  work  out  differeutlv  ; 
the  cost  would  be  larger  ? — Yes. 

6715.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  that  you 
have  given  us  represents  a  proper  dietary  for 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ?  —  Yes,  I  do 
think  so. 

6716.  A  noble  Lord  wishes  to  know  whether 
beer  is  included  in  that  figure  ? — I  believe  so, 
but  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  figures  ;  they 
are  given  to  me.  But  then  I  should  also  remind 
you  that  many  of  these  things  are  supplied  at 
contract  price,  and  they  do  them  for  large 
numbers. 

Lord  Sayc  and  Sele. 

6717.  Who  makes  the  contract? — The  com- 
mittee. 

6718.  Every  year  or  how  often? — Every  six 
months  ;  and  a  great  number  of  these  things  are 
at  contract  prices,  so  that  it  does  not  rejoresent 
the  idea  that  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Earl  Cadogan, 

6719.  I  hope  1  clearly  understood  your  answer. 
The  point  I  wished  to  put  to  you  was  this : 
those  figui'es  you  have  given  are  not  a  fixed 
charge  fixed  by  the  committee,  but  simplv  the 
result  of  providing  a  dietary  which  you  consider 
adequate  to  tlie  various  persons  to  whom  it 
applies  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  undertook  to  pro- 
vide one  adequate  at  about  that  rate. 

Chairman. 

6720.  Supposing  that  some  of  these  nurses 
and  probationers  do  not  drink  beer,  can  they 
have  milk? — Yes,  an  unlimited  supply. 

3  D  2  *  6721.  For 
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Chairman — continued. 

6721.  For  dinner  and  tea? — For  dinner  and 
supper. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy. 

6722.  Do  you  find  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  for 
the  nurses  ? — Tea  and  coffee. 

6723.  You  do  not  find  cocoa  ? — I  think  we 
have  done  so  occasionally  when  a  doctor  has 
recommended  a  nurse  to  drink  cocoa ;  it  is  not 
served  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

6724.  I  think  you  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
servants'  board  was  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the 
nurses  ? — The  estimate  brings  it  out  a  little  less  ; 
but  I  daresay  practically  it'comes  to  much  the  same 
thing.  To  be  frank  I  have  not  troubled  myself 
much  to  keeping  within  this  limit  ;  I  have 
trusted  to  be  pulled  up,  if  we  exceeded  it. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

6725.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  limit  ;  who 
fixed  the  limit? — My  instruction  was,  when  I 
undertook  this,  to  keep  within  these  rates,  while 
the  food  was  being  supplied  at  that  rate,  and  see 
if  I  could  do  it.  That  rate  must  have  been  fixed 
by  the  house  governor  and  sanctioned  by  the 
committee  ;  it  was  not  my  making  out  that  this 
could  be  done  at  all. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy. 

6726.  Have  you  any  table  of  dietary  ? — I  have 
liad  a  fortnight's  dietary  copied  out  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  (Jianding  in  the  same). 

Earl  of  AiTa7i. 

6727.  Is  there  any  book  kept  containing  the 
reports  of  the  employers  of  the  outside  nurses  ; 
are  the  reports  that  are  sent  in  copied  into  a 
book  ? — We  keep  the  original  reports  in  cases  ; 
they  are  all  there.  We  copy  the  rough  details 
into  a  book,  but  the  actual  reports  are  in  the 
original. 

6728.  You  can  turn  to  the  record  of  any  nurse 
in  a  moment  ? — Yes  ;  of  any  nurse  who  has  been 
out,  and  we  can  follow  out  her  career  in  a 
moment. 

Chairman. 

6729.  Is  that  book  in  the  room? — -The  book  is, 
but  not  the  cases  with  the  original  reports  as  to 
the  nurses. 

Lord  Thrimj. 

6730.  On  what  principle  do  you  undertake  the 
feeding  of  nurses  ? — I  thought  that  if  the  house 
committee  would  undertake  to  pay  the  expense 
of  t])e  extra  service,  the  nursing  staff  could  be 
better  fed  at  these  rates  than  they  had  previously 
been  fed  for  the  money. 

6731.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  you 
to  clear  up  entirely.  I  asked  you  with  regard  to 
supplying  the  food  to  the  nurses  in  the  hospital 
generally  ;  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you 
undertook  that  they  should  have  better  food  at  a 
certain  price  ;  do  you  or  not,  make  any  pecuniary 
profit,  according  to  whether  the  food  costs  either 
more  or  less? — Not  any.  I  leave  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  cost  to  the  house  governor 
or  the  house  committee.  I  should  feel  that  they 
ought  to  say  to  me :  "  You  are  spending  too 
much,"  or  "  You  are  spending  too  little."  I 
only  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  food  that  are 
sent  in. 


Lord  Thrhuj — continued. 

6732.  I  put  the  question  in  the  strongest 
possible  form  ;  whether  you  feed  them  on  little 
or  much,  or  whether  it  costs  little  or  much, 
nothing  goes  into  your  own  private  pocket  ? — 
Nothing  could,  not  if  I  wished  it  ever  so  much. 

Chairman. 

6733.  You  do  not  pay  the  bills  ?— No,  I  do 
not  even  check  them  over ;  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bills. 

6734.  Who  does  ? — To  see  that  the  quantities 
are  right,  my  assistant  checks  them  and  initials 
the  invoices  ;  then  they  are  sent  in  to  the 
steward's  office,  and  there  our  responsibility 
ends. 

6735.  Who  orders  the  food;  do  )'0u? — I  sign 
the  orders  for  the  food.  My  assistant  writes  out 
the  quantities  she  thinks  necessary. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

6736.  You  order  the  food  ? — I  sign  the  orders 
for  it. 

6737.  Who  provides  it? — We  are  told  the 
names  of  the  tradespeople  we  are  to  get  the 
things  from. 

6738.  Who  is  the  contract  made  by  ? — That 
is  made  by  the  house  committee  and  the  house 
governor,  if  it  is  a  contract. 

6739.  You  have  nobody  in  the  hospital  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  cater  for  the  food  of  the 
hos]utal  ?-  -  No. 

6740.  Contracts  are  made  by  the  committee  ? 
—Yes. 

6741.  Not  by  any  special  officer  on  the  staff? 
— No,  by  the  committee  ;  they  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  recommendation  of  the  house 
governor  no  doubt.  In  the  case  where  the  bad 
eggs  were  supplied,  I  sent  in  a  report  telling 
them  in  a  polite  way,  that  I  would  take  no  more 
trouble  with  the  nursing  home  food,  if  the  con- 
tract was  allowed  to  continue  so  bad. 

6742.  On  the  general  question  of  catering  for 
the  food  of  the  hospital,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
house  governor  is  the  head  official? — He  is  the 
head  official  certainly. 

Chairman. 

6743.  You  have  a  statement  that  you  wrote 
to  the  house  committee  that  you  desire  to  read  ? 
— I  do.  It  was  written  at  the  time  when  this 
arrangement  was  made. 

6744.  Perhaps  you  would  read  it  to  us  ? — 
"  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road,  E.,  16th 
March  1886.  Gentlemen, — All  the  members  of 
the  nursing  staff  who  now  occupy  the  new  nurs- 
ing home  are  anxious  that  I  should  convey  to 
you  an  earnest  expression  of  their  genuine  grati- 
tude for  the  comfortable  surroundings  that  you 
have  so  kindly  provided  for  them.  They  feel  that 
however  appreciative  future  occupants  of  the 
home  may  be,  none  can  be  so  fully  conscious  of 
its  advantages  as  those  who  have  experienced  the 
jjrevious  discomforts,  especially  those  of  the  last  18 
months,  and  they  are  very  desirous  that  you 
should  know  how  thankful  they  are  for  what  has 
been  done  for  them.  The  marked  satisfaction  of 
the  day  nurses  and  probationers  makes  those  who 
are  on  night  duty  look  forward  with  renewed 
eagei'ness  to  the  time  when  they  also  may  share 
the  privilege  of  having  a  separate  room  to  rest 
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Chairman — continued. 

in  after  their  night's  work.    It  is  proposed  to 
begin  cooking  in  the  new  kitchen  after  31st 
March,  the  completion  of  the  hospital  quarter. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  very  kindly  prepared  a  clear 
account  of  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  down 
to  thp  minutest  items  of  the  details,  and  the  cost 
of  the  housekeeping  for  the  nursing  staff"  and  the 
servants  connected  with  that  department.  The 
total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  sister  per  week 
is  11  s-  3|rf.,  or  a  nurse  or  probationer  'tis.  1  Iff/., 
of" a  servant  8  s.  4|  d.    This  allowance  per  head 
res])ectively   amounts   to   a  complete  total  of 
90/.  19s.  7|^/.  per  week;  total  for  the  year 
4,731  I.  Is.  7  cf.    I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  your 
sanction  fur  undertaking  the  entire  management 
of  the  nursing  home  housekeeping  at  this  rate 
per  head,  according  to  present  prices,  the  total 
cost  varying,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  numbers  from  time  to  time.    Mr.  Nixon 
agrees  with  me  that  with  the  existing  arrange- 
ments, the  plan  I  suggest  would  rather  facilitate 
than  complicate  matters,  as  far  as  the  sending 
out  of  orders  from  the  steward's  office  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  believe  that  this  system  of  ren- 
dering the  nursing-home  housekeeping  department 
complete  in  itself,  will  produce  a  good  result.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  definitely  that  the  variety  of 
diet,  which  is  such  an  important  consideration,  can 
be  secured  at  this  rate  until  the  experiment  has 
been  actually  tried,  but  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  with  full  scope  for  judicious  management 
complete  success  in  this  direction  may  now  be 
achieved.    I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  trying  this  an'angement,  say  for  12 
months  at  any  rate,  if  the  committee  approve  the 
suggestion  ;  and  whilst  realizing  the  many  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  beginning  of  a  work 
of  this  son,  I  anticipate  the  result  with  confi- 
dence.   I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak 
clearly    as    to    the    exact   increase  of  service 
required,  because  only  temporary  arrangements 
can  be  made  while  the  whole  Nursing  Home 
rooms  and  the  Grocers'  Wing  rooms  are  not 
available.    Until  these  are  ready  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  engage  the  full  amount  of  help  previously 
sanctioned.    As  yet  only  one  additional  servant 
has  been  taken  on.    The  cook  and  kitchenmaid 
will  not  come  until  March  29th,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  have  made  temporary  allotments  of  work 
for   the    other    servants,    supplementing  their 
labours  with  varying  and  so  far  a  very  small 
amount  of  extra  help  as  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  getting  'settled  in'  render  necessary. 
By  the  time  all  the  alterations  are  complete,  I 
shall  be  able  to  report  definitely  what  changes 
will  be  essential  to  carry  on  the  work.    As  soon 
as  possible  we  hope  to  dispense  with  the  women 
who  have  hitherto  been  provided  with  uniform 
for  the  purpose  ot  carving  for  the  nurses,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  get  two  or  three  of  the  Nurs- 
ing   Home    servants  instructed  for  this  task." 
That  is  all  that  refers  to  the  cooking ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  desire  that  I  should  continue. 

6745.  VVhatdoes  the  rest  relate  to? — Lecturesto 
probationers  on  nursing,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
medical  staff"  on  naembers  of  the  nursing  staff'. 

6746.  Will  you  read  what  you  said  on  those 
points  ? — "  Mr.  Treves  finishea  his  useful  and 
interesting  course  of  lectures  to  the  probationers 
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on  '  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Nursing,' 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  to-morrow  Dr.  Saiisom 
has  kindly  arranged  to  begin  his  next  set  of  lec- 
tures on  '  Elementary  Physiology  and  Medical 
Nursing.'    The  advantages  of  retaining  the  same 
lecturers  to  the  fresh  sets  of  probationers  who 
attend  their  classes  every  year  are  considerable, 
and   both    Mr.   'I'reves   and  Dr.  Saasom  are 
specially  kind  in  continuing  this  work,  and  in 
giving  each  lecture  with  unfailing  regularity. 
I  must  ask  your  kind  attention  also  to  a  question 
concerning  the  method  of  obtaining  the  medical 
advice  needed  for  members  of  the  nui'sing  staff". 
Some  five  years  ago  Dr.  Fenwick  consented,  at 
your  request,  to  see  all  regular  probationers  after 
their  month's  trial,  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
they  were  physically  fitted  for  hospital  work.  He 
has  been  most  kind  and  helpful  in  this  matter, 
and  has  occasionally  allowed  himself  to  be  re- 
ferred to  further,  when  any  of  these  probationers 
have  been  requiring  any  special  medical  advice. 
But  the  general  rule    has  been  that  any  of 
the  nurses  or    probationers    who   are   out  .of 
health  have  been  seen  by  the  house  physician 
on  full  duty  for  the  time  being,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  been  warded  in  diff"erent  parts  of 
the  building,  nominally  under  the  care  of  any 
physician  who  may  be  '  taking  in.'  This  ai-range- 
ment,  sufficiently  undesirable  in  itself,  has  been 
further  complicated  lately,  i.e.,  for  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  by  an  idea  emanating  from  some  of 
the  house  physicians  that  it  would  be  ujore  con- 
venient to  them  if  the  one  on  half  duty  saw  the 
sick  nurses.    In  the  majority  of  cases  nurses  re- 
quii'ing  medical  attendance  are  sufficiently  out  of 
health  to  be  ordered  '  off  duly,'  or  in  other  words 
'  to  be  warded  '  ;  and  it  now  stands  that  the  house 
physician  on  half  duty  is  summoned  to  see  the 
sick  nurse,  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  she  has 
to  be  immediately  warded  in  the  beds  of  the 
taking-in  physician  ;   that  is   that  she  is  then 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  house  physician  on 
full  duly  and  has  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  her 
illness  a  second  time  before  anything  can  be  done 
for  her.    Thus  every  probationer  who  has  a  cold 
or  a  headache  becomes  an  object  of  solicitude  to 
two  house  physicians.    It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  such  an  arrangement  to  continue.  Many 
nurses  very  naturally  object  to  consulting  the 
young  doctors  about  their  own  health,  and  in 
many  other  cases  the  present  system  is  subver- 
sive of  discipline.     That  they   should  be  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  two  young  doctors,  in  each 
instance,    scarcel}'    diminishes    the    difficulty ; 
neither  is  it  customary  in  most  hospitals  for  the 
junior  members   of  the  medical  profession  to 
attend  the   nursing    staflf.     The    remedy  for 
this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  has  been  kindly 
proposed    by   some    of  the  senior  staff.  Dr^ 
Fenwick  and  Dr.  Sutton  have  authorised  me  to 
say    that.  If  the  committee  desire  it,  they  are 
quite  willing  to  share  the  responsibility  of  attend- 
ing all  the  sick  nurses,  and  to  give  them  beds  in 
their  resjjective  wards.    If  any  medical  aid  was 
required  in  the  intervals  of  their  visits,  one  or  the 
other  of  their  house  j^hysicans  would  be  expected 
to  see  the  patients.    This  would  limit  the  house 
physicians  who  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  nurses  professionally,  to  two  instead  of  five, 
3  D  3  an 
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an  obvious  advantage.  It  would  also  diminish 
the  necessity  for  troubling  them  at  all.  Mr. 
Treves  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  Avill  see  and 
give  up  beds  for  any  nurse  requiring  surgical 
treatment,  and  as  this  is  not  neai'ly  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  medical  treatment  this 
help  would  be  sufficient  to  depend  upon,  supple- 
mented with  such  aid  as  could  I'eadily  be 
obtained  from  some  of  the  other  surgeons  if 
required.  In  this  case,  only  one  house  surgeon 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  nurses  pro- 
fessionallv,  instead  of  five  in  turn  as  at  present. 
If  the  committee  think  it  desirable  to  make  this 
arrangement,  I  know  the  gentleman  I  have  named 
would  be  pleased  to  hearfi-om  them  to  this  effect. 

1  must  apologise  for  entering  into  the  matter  at 
this  length,  but  it  is  one  of  some  importance  in 
the  daily  working  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
number  of  nurses  laid  up  with  comparatively 
ti'ifling  ailments  this  winter  has  made  the  best 
method  of  securing  efficient  medical  attendance 
for  them,  a  somewhat  anxious  question.  Pro- 
bationers Anscombeand  Hay  ward  have  completed 
their  training,  and,  after  prolonged  holidays  they 
will  return,  tb,e  former  as  a  private  nurse,  and 
the  latter  for  ward  duty  as  stafF-nurse.  Proba- 
tioner Gregson  writes  that  she  is  not  able  to 
continue  her  training  in  consequence  of  unfore- 
seen home  duties,  another  disappointment  for  us 
in  the  way  of  losing  a  worker  immediately  she 
becomes  efficient,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  appear  to  justifiy  her  decision." 

6747.  I  do  not  think  you  need  continue  that. 
Now,  you  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day  that 
you  had  211  nurses  of  various  kinds  ? — I  am  very 
sorry,  bul  I  should  be  glad  to  correct  those 
figures  ;  the  clerk  in  coj)ying  them  made  a  mis- 
take. 

6748.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  figures. 
There  is  first  one  matron  ? — One  matron,  four 
matron's  assistants,  23  sisters,  34  staff  nurses, 

02  probationers  in  second  year,  82  probationers 
in  first  year,  14  paying  probationers,  and  nine 
institution  nurses. 

Earl  Cudogan. 

6749.  Have  you  no  probationers  who  have 
been  with  you  more  than  two  years?— They 
become  nurses  or  sisters  then. 

Ckuirnian. 

6750.  Those  institution  nurses  are  not  on  the 
actual  staff,  are  they  ? — The  come  for  six  months 
at  a  diminished  payment,  less  than  that  made  by 
the  paying  probationers  ;  they  come  on  half  the 
sum  for  paying  probationers. 

07.51.  These  are  all  the  active  list  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  engaged  in  the  hospital.  That 
makes  the  whole  staff,  218  for  the  hospital. 

6752.  Does  that  include  the  night  sisters,  and 
soon? — It  does,  because  I  have  put  night  and 
day  sisters  together.  Then  there  are  25  on  the 
private  nursing  staff".  That  makes  a  total  for  the 
hospital  and  private  staff"  of  243. 

6753.  But  for  the  actual  Hospital,  218? — Yes. 
Out  of  the  probationers  in  their  second  year,  I 
find  now  that  11  have  had  previous  experience  ; 
out  of  probationers  in  their  first  year,  25  have 
had  previous  experience. 
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6754.  Some  of  those  82  probationers  in  their 
first  year  have  been  in  the  hospital  a  very  short 
time? — Yes;  but  11  out  of  those  82  have  just 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  ;  they  are 
nearly  in  their  second  year,  but  I  take  the  date 
of  3rd  July. 

6755.  All  those  people  are  nurses? — They  are 
all  on  the  nursing  staff'.  This  is  a  complete  list 
of  their  names  and  dates,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  with  us  {producing  the  same). 

6756.  Have  you,  in  addition  to  them  any 
ward-maids  ? — Yes,  we  have  22  ward-maids  non- 
resident. They  have  certain  rules  applying  to 
all  of  them,  wliich  I  believe  have  been  handed 
in. 

6757.  Do  the  nurses  perform  any  other  duty 
besides  nursing  ;  have  they  any  menial  duties  to 
perform  ? — They  have  a  good  deal  of  what  you 
may  call  rough  work,  but  nothing  heavy ; 
sweeping  and  dusting,  but  no  scrubbing,  no 
carrying  of  heavy  things ;  that  belongs  to  the 
ward-maids.  These  {prodncim/  some  rules)  are 
the  rules  for  the  ward-maids,  and  the  nurses 
have  to  supplement  that, 

6758.  Do  the  nurses  have  to  clean  sinks  and 
lamps? — Thev  cleaii  lamps  and  inkstands  at 
night. 

6759.  And  sinks? — Tliey  would  only  have  to 
clean  them  sufficiently  to  use  ;  having  used  a 
sink  they  must  put  it  in  a  fit  state  to  use  again 
for  their  own  use  ;  but  they  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  clean  the  sinks  for  the  morning  ;  that 
would  be  for  the  ward-maids  to  do. 

6760.  These  duties  of  cleaning  lumps  and 
other  things  must  take  a  considerable  time  ? — 
That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  probationer. 
They  can  do  it  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  a 
patient  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 

6761.  Cleaning  a  lamp  is  dirty  work  ;  there  is 
the  oil  about  it? — They  put  on  gloves,  I  imagine, 
'i'hese  lamps  are  carried  round  with  the  doctors. 

6762.  1  should  imagine  it  was  not  nice  to  have 
a  nurse  near  you  who  had  been  cleaning  lamps, 
if  you  were  in  a  sick  condition? — I  have  never 
had  any  idea  that  a  patient  has  suffered  from  it. 

6763.  I  does  not  add  much  to  his  comfort  ? — 
Nor  take  away  from  it,  if  I  may  say  so. 

6764.  At  any  rate  it  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
of  time  ? — It  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  time, 
certainly. 

6765.  Do  not  you  think  the  patients  suffer  in 
consequence  of  that? — No,  I  do  not,  because  the 
work  that  nurses  used  to  be  obliged  to  do  has 
been  very  much  diminished.  I  felt  that  patients 
would  suffer  if  too  much  work  was  put  upon  the 
nurses,  if  she  had  to  clean  all  the  lamps  and  ink- 
stands, or  else  get  into  trouble  ;  and  therefoi'e,  I 
appointed  that  it  should  not  be  a  large  proportion. 
I  should  not  be  sorry  if  we  could  double  our 
ward-maids;  but  that  is  a  question  for  the  house 
committee.  1  do  not  consider,  however,  that  the 
work  is  hard  for  the  nurses  themselves,  or  that 
the  i)atients  suffer  by  the  amount  they  have 
to  do. 

6766.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee tliat  they  should  increase  the  number  of 
ward-maids  ? — VV'e  have  talked  it  over  with  the 
house  governor,  and  the  chairman  at  one  time 
and  another. 

6767.  And 
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6767.  And  it  has  met  with  no  favour  from 
them  ? — The  expenses  have  been  increasing  so 
enormously  for  the  hist  10  years  that  I  cannot 
wonder  at  their  rehictance. 

6768.  Do  not  these  menial  duties  take  away 
from  the  time  of  a  probationer,  which  she  ought 
to  be  devoting  to  learning  her  trade  of  nursing  ? 
— I  have  never  found  a  probationer  slower  at 
learning  her  nursing  than  I  should  expect  from 
the  time  allowed  her.  I  was  never  conscious 
myself,  when,  as  part  of  the  night-work,  I  cleaned 
lamps  and  inkstands,  that  1  was  any  slower  in 
learning  nursing. 

6769.  Do  paying  probationers  perform  these 
menial  duties  ? — We  make  no  difference  between 
paying  probationers  and  others.  Paying  pro- 
bationers are  not  necessarily  ladies  ;  regular 
probationers  are  often  ladies. 

6770.  Do  they  clean  the  lamps? — The  lamps 
belong  to  the  night  staff,  and  the  paying  pro- 
bationer would  not  be  on  night  duty  except  at 
her  own  request. 

6771.  The  lamps  belong  to  the  night  staff? — 
The  lamps  and  inkstands  are  done  in  the  early 
morning,  or  the  quiet  time  of  the  night. 

6772.  But  we  have  been  told  that  the  duties 
of  the  night  nurse  are  very  heavy,  especially  in 
the  children's  ward  ? — I  think  you  have  received 
an  exaggerated  account. 

6773.  You  do  not  consider  that  a  strong  enough 
case  has  been  made  out  for  representing  it  to  the 
house  committee,  that  the  work  of  the  night 
nurse  is  heavy  because  of  this  menial  work  ? — 
No,  T  could  not  honestly  say  that.  I  felt  it  was 
a  sufficient  hardship,  although  I  should  never 
oppose  its  being  removed. 

6774.  Do  the  nurses  or  probationers  sweep 
out  the  wards  ? — The  nurses  or  probationers 
do.  They  divide  the  work  ;  they  are  swept  tho- 
roughly in  the  morning,  after  dinner  slightly,  and 
again  in  the  evening. 

6775.  Who  drew  up  the  regulations  about  the 
duLies;  was  that  done  by  the  house  committee? 
— They  were  all  sanctioned  by  the  house  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  1880,  or  the  beginning  of 
1881,  and,  Avith  the  exception  of  tiie  agreement 
with  the  probationers,  there  has  been  no  alter- 
ation since  ;  none  that  I  can  recall. 

6776.  Are  those  rules  drawn  up  in  conjunction 
with  the  medical  staff;  do  they  advise  about 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did  advise  about 
the  exact  rules  about  tiie  probationers ;  they  do 
advise  about  things  that  affect  the  actual  nursing, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  regulations  on  which  the 
committee  accept  probationers,  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  medical  staff. 

6777.  The  nm-ses  have  to  do  with  the  washing 
and  cleansing  of  the  patients,  have  they  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

6778.  Do  the  nurses  make  the  patients'  beds  ? 
—Yes. 

6779.  Who  makes  the  nurses'  beds? — The 
nurses  make  their  own  beds,  but  the  servants 
cleanse  their  rooms  and  keep  their  stands  right 
and  everything  else. 

6780.  Servants  are  employed  for  that  ? — 
Dormitory  maids,  we  call  them. 

6781.  How  many  are  there? — There  are  12 
servants  altogether  in  the  Nursing  Home,  and  I 
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think  four  go  by  the  title  of  dormitory  maids. 
The  dormitory  maids  are  supplemented  by  regular 
scrubbers,  who  come  in  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  night  nurses'  rooms  would  be  free. 
We  have  to  put  on  a  disproportionate  number  of 
helpers  at  that  time. 

6782.  Scrubbers  are  different  from  the  ward- 
maids  ? — Yes ;  ward-maids  have  a  uniform  and 
are  subject  to  exact  rules. 

6783.  Wouid  you  read  the  rules  relating  to 
ward  maids? — "  Ward-maids  are  1o  be  on  duty 
in  their  respective  wards  punctually  at  6.30  in 
the  morning.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  following  order  : — -Clean  grates  and  make  up 
fires.  CaiTy  down  the  milk  cans,  thoroughly- 
cleaned,  to  the  basementby  eight  o'clock  precisely, 
place  the  milk  cans,  when  filled,  together  with 
the  ward  supply  of  bread,  in  the  lift  and  proceed 
to  the  lift  floor  above,  in  order  to  at  once  take 
the  supplies  of  milk  and  bread  to  the  wards, 
clean  lobbies,  sculleries,  lavatories,  bath  rooms, 
and  brasses.  At  11  o'clock  fetch  the  ward  beer 
from  the  lift.  At  12  (noon)  help  to  carry  dinners 
from  lift.  Sweep  up  grates  and  make  up  fires  ; 
fill  ward  kettles  ;  then  wash  dinner  tins  and 
place  them  near  lift,  for  removal  by  the  porters 
before  two  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock  take  down 
clean  milk  cans,  and  proceed  as  with  the  morning 
delivery  of  milk.  At  5.30  take  down  beer  cans, 
thoroughly  cleaned,  to  basement,  and  bring  back 
the  Avard  supply  of  eggs  from  kitchen.  Between 
the  hours  of  2.30  and  five  in  the  afternoon  ward- 
maids  are  off  duty  for  two  hours,  as  the  sisters 
may  be  able  to  arrange.  In  the  evening,  scrub- 
bing Avork  as  fixed  by  sisters.  Make  up  fires, 
sweep  up  grates,  and  fill  Avard  kettles  before 
going  ofi'duty  at  eight  o'clock.  Ward-maids  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  provided  for  them  ; 
to  keep  themselves  clean  and  neat ;  to  avoid 
talking  on  stairs  and  in  lobbies  and  corridors  ; 
and  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.  They  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  hospital,  except  at  the  time  specified,  Avithout 
a  Avritten  permit  signed  by  the  matron.  They 
are  expected  to  have  finished  their  Avoi'k  on  Sun- 
days before  11  a.m.,  the  time  fixed  for  attendance 
in  the  hospital  chapel.  They  are  off  duty  on 
Sundays  after  two  in  the  afternoon."  There  it) 
then  a  "  memorandum  of  special  duties  on  cer- 
tain days"  to  be  arranged  by  the  sister.  On 
Friday  there  is  this :  "  In  the  evening  to  clean 
and  roll  up  oilcloths  in  preparation  for  next  day's 
scrubbing.  By  Order,  London  Hospital,  No- 
vember 1885."  _ 

6784.  What  is  their  pay? — Ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  their  dinner,  and  beer  or 
milk.  Practically  I  think  they  get  their  food 
from  the  patients'  supply  ;  the  bread  and  tea 
that  a  patient  does  not  Avant  the  ward-maid  Avould 
take ;  none  Avould  be  ordered  for  the  Avard- 
maid. 

6785.  Is  there  not  a,ny  danger  that  the  patient 
might  suffer  in  respect  of  that  by  not  having 
enough  of  these  things  for  themselves  ? — No  ; 
because  the  Avard-maids  are  not  due  in  the  Avards 
until  the  patients'  breakfast  is  over ;  they  are  not 
due  in  the  wards  till  6.30. 

6786.  Who  is  responsible  for  them,  the  sister? 
— The  sister  is  responsible  to  me  for  them. 

3  D  4  6787.  I; 
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6787.  Is  there  a  ward  maid  to  each  ward? 
— Yes ;  there  is  a  ward-maid  to  each  ward, 
and  one  to  the  out-patient  department.  One 
sister  has  got  two  wurd-maids,  which  makes  the 
number  a  little  flifferent  from  that  of  the  sisters, 
because  this  sister  has  two  sets  of  wards  that 
she  has  charge  of ;  but  throughout  the  hospital  it 
is  one  ward  maid  to  one  sister. 

6788.  Do  you  consider  the  stalT  of  nurses,  218, 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  hospital  'i- — 
1  think  that  supplies  them  very  well  indeed, 
judged  by  any  standard  I  know. 

6789.  Take  a  rough  average,  it  is  3|  patients 
per  nurse  ?  —  Yes. 

6790.  That  is  considered  good,  is  it  ? — That 
is  considered  very  good. 

6791.  Do  you  think  that  the  patients  and 
nurses  would  be  better  off  if  some  of  these  menial 
and  heavy  duties,  what  I  call  heavy  duties,  like 
lamp  cleaning  and  so  on,  were  given  over  to 
ward  maids  ? — I  do  not  think  the  patients  would 
be  better  of;  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  the 
nurses,  certainly. 

6792.  They  have  enough  to  do  ?^ — Sometimes 
they  are  very  busy,  but  the  heaviest  times  are 
often  followed  by  quiet  times.  After  a  heavy 
week  they  might  frequently  have  extra  times  of 
four  hours  given  them  olT  daily. 

6793.  Then  the  scrubbers,  what  are  they, 
charwomen? — The  little  army  of  scrubljers  come 
in  on  Saturday  morning  and  scrub  all  the  wards 
in  the  hospital  nearly  on  one  day.  Then  there 
are  certain  charwomen  who  come  to  supplement 
the  servants  in  the  nursing  home  at  times  of  pres- 
sure ;  just  at  meal  times,  or  just  for  getting 
the  night  nurses'  rooms  ready,  or  washing  up  for 
a  shoi't  time.  We  find  that  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  way  of  supplying  that  kind  of 
help. 

6794.  How  are  they  paid,  by  the  hour? — 
They  get  1  5.  for  what  they  call  a  half-day,  and 
1  s.  6  d.  for  a  day,  and  their  food. 

6795.  What  represents  a  day,  how  many  hours ; 
do  you  know  what  time  they  come  ? — I  Avould 
rather  ask  that  you  should  ask  the  home  sister, 
to  be  strictly  accurate  al)0ut  that.  They  come 
at  different  times.  I  knoAV  that  some  come  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  only  time  when  the 
nurses'  dining  room  is  available ;  but  the  home 
sister  makes  her  own  arrangements,  with  my 
knowledge  at  the  time  ;  they  are  not,  at  my  fin- 
gers' ends. 

6796.  How  do  you  manage  about  scrubbing 
the  wards  ;  do  you  scrub  half  a  ward  a  day  ? — 
They  scrub  one  ward  and  get  1  s.  6  rf.  for  doing  it, 
and  they  go  when  they  are  finished.  We  find 
no  food  for  the  scrubbers  of  the  wai-ds. 

6797.  I  thought  you  said  the  ward  maids 
scrubbed  them? — They  only  scrub  in  the  small 
wards,  where  they  have  fewer  grates,  so  as  to  make 
the  work  the  same ;  the  ward  maids  would  scrub 
the  lobby,  dividing  the  wards  and  the  bath-rooms, 
but  it  would  only  be  in  the  small  wards  that  they 
would  be  able  to  scrub  the  whole  floor. 

6798.  And  who  lays  down  these  duties  oi'  the 
ward  maids  ;  the  matron  ?  —  The  house  go- 
vernor and  1  did  it  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  they 
were  modified  at  the  suggestions  of  various  sisters, 
and  finally  he  and  I  put  them  into  print  as  in  the 
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sheet  of  rules  before  me,  leaving  a  margin  for 
each  sister  to  arrange  everything  as  she  thinks 
best  in  her  own  ward  within  the  limits  of  those 
rules. 

6799.  The  ward  maids  are  on  the  regular 
staft',  are  they  not? — They  are  non-resident  but 
quite  regular.  They  get  a  weekly  holiday  as  the 
servants  would  do.    They  have  full  jiay. 

6800.  ^^  hat  opportunities  have  you  of  super- 
vising the  patients'  food  ? — I  see  it  in  going  round 
and  into  the  wards.  Always  as  the  dinners  are 
being  served  I  go  up  and  notice  it,  and  ask  the  sis- 
ters what  they  think  of  it,  or  the  patients  if  they 
find  it  hot  and  like  it ;  and  then,  besides  this, 
reports  are  brought  to  me  every  morning,  the 
day's  reports  for  every  diet  mentioned;  the  sister 
gives  them  to  me,  and  I  question  her  about  every- 
thing that  is  not  good.  If  one  sister,  for  instance, 
were  to  say,  "  The  beef  tea  is  not  good,"  I  should 
question  the  next  sister  if  hers  was  good,  and  if 
not,  why  she  had  not  told  me  of  it. 

6801.  Is  the  beef  tea  in  the  nurses'  sick  room 
as  good  as  the  patients'  beef  tea  ? — It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  better ;  there  is  more  variety 
about  it;  it  is  made  in  small  quantities,  you 
know\ 

6802.  But  now,  as  regards  your  own  duties, 
you  told  us  the  other  day  that  you  went  round 
the  hospital  from  time  to  timer — Yes. 

6803.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  head  nursing  official  of  a 
hospital  to  go  round  the  hospital  every  day  ;  1  am 
not  asking  as  to  the  London  Hospital  only,  but  as 
a  general  question? — 1  do  not  think  much  would 
be  gained  by  it  in  our  hospital,  because  our  sisters 
occupy  such  a  different  position  from  any  others  I 
know  ;  they  have  such  a  large  number  of  beds  under 
their  charge.  My  assistants  would  go,  and  I  go, 
and  investigate  thoroughly  ;  but  while  there 
have  been  times  when  1  thought  it  desirable  to 
go  twice  a  day,  until  things  grew  into  shape, 
when  I  make  most  careful  visits,  I  scarcely  find 
any  reason  to  regret  that  I  have  not  been  oftener, 
beyond  the  personal  pleasure  of  going  into  the 
wards. 

6804.  You  are  very  careful,  then,  about  the 
selection  of  these  sisters  ? — Very ;  it  is  my  great- 
est anxiety  altogether,  choosing  the  right  people 
for  sisters. 

6805.  Have  they  had  long  experience  in  the 
hospital? — Not  necessarily.  You  need  such  a 
variety  of  qualifications  for  a  sister  ;  she  must 
be  a  good  nurse,  but  she  must  be  able  also  to 
control  her  subordinates,  to  keep  lier  linen  in 
good  order,  to  manage  well  the  diets  of  her 
patients,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  that  they  are  nicely 
administered ;  she  needs  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  general  head  of  a  household,  to  be  a  really  good 
sister. 

6806.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  supervision 
of  the  food  of  the  patients? — With  the  amount 
of  supervision  that  they  get  from  me  and  my 
assistants.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  did  not  myself 
see  anything  of  the  food  of  the  patients  ;  I  merely 
meant  that  I  could  not  give  you  a  regular  defini- 
tion of  the  actual  time  when  I  was  able  to  go  and 
inspect  it. 

6807.  Then  when  the  sisters  report  to  you,  do 
they  bring  verbal  statements,  or  give  written 

reports 
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reports  of  what  goes  on  in  the  wards  ? — They  are 
partly  written,  and  they  supplement  them  with 
verbal  reports.  Every  sister  brings  in  her  cook- 
ing report,  her  night  memorandum  sheet,  on 
which  she  has  written  all  the  principal  orders  for 
the  i)ati'ents  ;  and  she  brings  in  a  paper  containing 
the  list  of  the  probationers  in  her  ward,  and  the 
probationers  taking  staff  duty  in  her  ward,  and 
on  special  duty.  These  {pointing  to  some  sheets) 
are  a  few  specimens  of  those  that  wei'e  brought 
into  my  office  this  morning  ;  the  yellow  ones 
represent  surgical  wards,  the  white  ones  medical 
wards. 

6808.  Is  the  health  of  the  nurses  pretty  good 
in  the  London  Hospital? — I  think  it  is  improved 
immensely  since  the  new  nursing  home. 
Dr.  Fenwick  has  frequently  remarked  to  me  that 
he  consideis  them  much  less  anfemic  than  for- 
merly. Of  course  we  take  great  pains  to  select 
those  who  are  suitable. 

6809.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
paring your  sick  rate  and  mortality  rate  with 
those  of  any  other  large  hospital  ?  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  house  governor  has  done  it. 

6810.  Now,  taking  the  list  of  nurses  that  you 
have  given  us  here,  23  sisters,  34  staff  nurses,  22 
probationers,  and  82  first-year  probationers,  that 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  nursing 
falls  into  the  hands  of  probationers? — Of  those 
on  the  probationer  list.  Probationers  have  been 
spoken  of  as  incompetent  or  untrained  people, 
but  I  have  explained  that  we  keep  them  on 
the  probationer  list  for  the  convenience  of  pay- 
ment, for  the  advantage  of  their  own  experience, 
for  the  convenience  of  their  passing  in  and  out, 
that  the  hospital  gate  is  arranged  with  (he  num- 
bers they  have  for  the  time  they  are  off  duty. 
There  would  be  great  confusion  in  checking 
them  if  they  only  went  by  name. 

6811.  These  82  probationers  in  that  list  have 
not  got  the  certificate  yet  ? — No. 

6812.  They  are  learning  their  work  still  ? — 
So  are  the  sisters,  and  so  are  the  staff  nurses. 
When  I  say  tliat  they  are  probationers  in  their 
first  year,  1  do  not  mean  that  I  do  no,t  consider 
them  nurses.  Nearly  every  other  hospital  in 
London  that  gives  a  certificate  at  all  will  give  it 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  we  do  not  do  that. 

6813.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  these  22  and 
these  82  are  people  learning  their  work ;  they 
are  not  certificated  nurses  ? — They  are  not  cer- 
tificated nurses,  but  they  are  trained  nurses  ; 
they  will  have  attended  their  courses  of  lectures 
and  so  on. 

6814.  How  long  does  a  probationer  have  to 
serve  before  she  goes  up  for  her  first  examina- 
tion ? —  A  year,  as  nearly  as  possible;  it  might 
happen  that  they  have  been  longer  ;  my  lectures 
begin  at  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  all  who  have  joined  in  time  to 
come  to  them  are  eligible  for  the  next  year's  ex- 
amination, at  the  end  of  the  summer.  1  am  fol- 
lowed by  the  surgeon  who  lectures,  Mr.  Mansell- 
Moulin,  and  by  the  physician,  and  then  the  annual 
examination  takes  place.  Pi'obationers  attend  the 
lectures  from  the  time  they  come  to  the  hospital, 
but  they  will  only  be  put  in  classes  to  be  jn'epared 
for  examination  if  they  are  there  in  time  to  attend 
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the  full  set.  I  should  not  refuse  anybody  to  go  in 
for  the  examination  if  they  desired  it. 

6815.  To  come  to  the  sisters  ;  we  were  told 
that  the  accommodation  for  the  sisters  is  inadequate, 
that  they  sleep  in  rooms  only  divided  from  the 
wards  by  a  thin  partition,  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  are  exposed  to  very  objectionable  smells  from 
the  wards?— I  never  heard  the  sisters  complain 
of  it  in  the  least.  I  do  wish  the  sisters  might 
sleep  out  of  the  wards;  but  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  of  health,  in  the  way  suggested  by 
Mr.  Valentine,  that  I  wish  they  could  sleep  away 
from  the  wards,  but  because  I  think  the  noise  of 
the  wards,  the  walking  up  and  down,  would  dis- 
turb light  sleepers  in  some  wards.  But  I  think 
a  great  many  sisters  would  object  to  leave  their 
wards.  Whenever  I  have  said,  "  I  wish  you 
could  have  some  rooms  somewliere  else,"  I  nearly 
always  get  the  answer,  except  in  these  wards  I 
speak  of,  "  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  we  cannot,  I  much 
prefer  to  be  here." 

6816.  The  sister  is  the  responsible  person  iu 
the  ward  ? — She  is  not  responsible  at  night, 
practically. 

6817.  She  is  responsible  in  the  daytime? — 
Yes. 

6818.  Now,  in  the  case  of  an  accident  occurring, 
the  wrong  medicine  being  given,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  what  happens?  —  It  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  whole  circumstances,  upon  the 
sister  reporting  it,  and  how  it  had  occurred.  In 
some  cases,  of  course,  I  should  speak  very  strongly 
to  the  nurse,  and  tell  her  that  the  responsibility 
of  sending  anybody  thoroughly  careless  into  the 
wards  was  greater  than  I  could  continue  to  take 
till  higher  authorities  had  said  what  was  best  to 
be  done  ;  but  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  when  an 
accident  has  occurred,  the  nurse  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  give  a  wrong  medicine,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  has  felt  it  so  deeply,  that  I  have  had 
more  trouble  to  persuade  her  to  persevere  with 
her  nursing  than  any  need  to  reprove  her 
on  the  subject.  I  think  people  must  have  had 
experience  themselves  of  it,  to  realise  the  truly 
awful  feeling  of  a  nurse  who  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice her  life  (or  a  patient,  who  administers  a 
wrong  medicine.  I  never  had  it  but  once,  when, 
as  a  probationer,  for  about  three  minutes  I  Avas 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  done  that.  I  should 
find  many  probationers,  if  they  did  that,  wanting  to 
leave  the  hospital  ( it  Avould  not  be  a  question  of 
being  sent)  till  I  had  assured  them  again  and 
again  that  I  was  sure  it  Avould  be  a  sufficient 
lesson  to  them.  There  has  been  no  fatal  accident 
i  know  of  through  that  cause  during  the  last 
10  years. 

6819.  When  the  sisters  are  ill  do  they  go  to 
the  sick  room  in  the  nursing  home  ? — No,  they 
stay  in  their  own  rooms.  They  see  any  physician 
or  surgeon  they  prefer  to  see ;  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  other  day  in  connection  with 
that  point. 

6820.  They  go  to  their  own  rooms,  but  in 
many  cases  those  rooms  look  on  to  the  wards  ? — 
They  would  prefer  not  to  be  removed  from  their 
I'ooms  ;  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  any  special 
arrangement  we  should  put  them  into  the  sisters' 
day  room  opening  from  the  wards. 

3  E  6821.  Do 
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6821.  Do  you  put  cases  of  serious  illness 
among  them  into  the  wards  ? — Cases  of  typhoid 
or  serious  illness  we  should  put  in  the  wards  ; 
infectious  cases  we  send  to  the  Fever  Hospital, 
except  diphtheria. 

6822.  There  was  a  case  mentioned  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  a  nurse  who  went  away 
to  strangers,  when  her  temperature  was  103  ;  I 
will  give  you  the  actual  statement ;  it  is  in  his 
answer  to  Question  5489.  In  course  of  a  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Valentine  made  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  he  said, 

I  have  known  a  nurse  sent  away  to  strangers 
as  convalescent,  with  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees,  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  bring  discredit 
on  you  "  ? — I  cannot  recall  such  a  circumstance, 
and  I  should  say  it  was  not  possible.  I  should 
not  allow  a  nurse  to  go,  even  at  her  own  request, 
with  a  temperature  like  that  ;  and  the  sisters 
constantly  report  to  me  ;  from  the  sick  room  I 
get  at  least  six  reports  a  day  regularly,  if  anybody 
is  in  the  sick  room  off  duty,  and  T  get  them  from 
different  people.  I  get  them  from  the  sister  in 
charge  ;  I  get  them  from  the  home  sister,  who 
looks  after  the  sick  room  to  see  that  their 
domestic  wants  of  sick  nurses  are  supplied,  and  I 
get  them  from  the  sister  belonging  to  the  ward 
where  the  visiting  physician  or  surgeon  sees  the 
nurses  when  they  are  not  seriously  ill.  Those 
reports  come  quite  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  my 
office,  apart  from  times  when  I  see  these  sisters 
myself,  because  I  happen  to  have  a  minute  to 
spare. 

6823.  Then  there  is  another  case  of  a  nurse 
who  went  away  not  well,  from  scarlatina,  speak- 
ing of  which  Mr.  Valentine  says,  "  I  have 
known  another  to  be  sent  with  scarlatma,  which 
was  discovered  immediately  by  a  general 
practitioner  "  ? — That  is  quite  true  ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance we  all  regret,  and  it  was  fully 
reported  to  the  committee.  Miss  Constance 
Lawson  had  been  nursing  a  traclieotomy  case  in 
one  of  the  women's  wards,,  and  complained  of 
sore  throat.  Our  fear  was  that  she  might  have 
taken  diphtheria;  it  proved  to  be  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  she  was  treated  for  tonsilitis  ;  she  had  no 
temperature,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  her 
friends  ;  they  were  anxious  to  have  her,  and  she 
was  pleased  herself  with  the  prospect  of  going 
home.  To  our  great  dismay  we  had  a  letter 
from  her  friends  saying  that  the  doctor  found  she 
was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  Later  on  she 
wished  to  return  both  to  make  up  that  three 
months,  and  also  to  renew  her  agreement  for 
another  three  months,  which  she  would  scarcely 
have  done  if  she  had  thought  that  we  were  so 
absolutely  to  blame ;  beyond  the  misfortune, 
which  we  must  acknowledge. 

6824.  But  in  the  case  of  the  nurse  who  went 
awav  with  a  temperature  of  103  degrees,  she 
must  have  got  leave  from  somebody  to  leave  the 
hospital? — She  must;  if  I  knew  the  name  I 
would  see  if  I  could  trace  it  out. 

6825.  She  must  have  got  leave  from  some- 
body ? — From  the  doctor,  unless  it  was  near  her 
holiday,  when  the  sister  might  have  said  to  me, 
"  Do  you  think  she  might  go  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore?" and  I  shouJd  probably  have  said  "  Yes," 
if  the  sister  thought  her  not  up  to  the  mark. 
But  if  she  had  at  all  implied  that  she  thought  her 
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ill,  I  should  have  said,  "  She  must  not  go  till  she 
has  seen  the  doctor ;"  because  to  some  people  it 
would  be  a  serious  expense  to  have  an  invalid 
come  back  home  in  that  way. 

6826.  And  the  sister  is  one  of  these  experi- 
enced people  whom  you  have  great  confidence  in  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  then  the  nurses  and  the  probationers 
call  attention  to  it,  and  the  home  sister  constantly 
does.  If  they  do  not  eat  much  dinner  the  home 
sister  says,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  or  she  will 
say  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  probationer  so-and-so 
is  looking  well  ;  "  or  my  assistant  will  say,  "  I  do 
not  think  she  is  looking  the  thing ;  "  or  I  myself 
may  say,  "You  must  see  a  doctor  again."  We 
have  far  more  trouble  with  the  probationers  to 
make  them  see  a  doctor ;  that  is  their  great 
grievance,  that  we  make  them  see  the  doctor. 
We  do  it  because  we  cannot  have  the  responsi- 
bility resting  u^^on  us. 

6827.  Is  there  not  a  fear  among  the  proba- 
tioners that  if  they  are  continually  seeing  the 
doctor,  or  complaining,  they  will  QOt  be  con- 
sidered strong  enough  by  the  authorities  to  go  on 
with  their  profession  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would 
consider  there  was  any  ground  for  that  fear,  if 
you  saw  how  long  the  breaks  are  which  we  actually 
allow  in  the  two  years,  after  which  they  may 
come  back.  It  is  never,  unless  the  physician  or 
surgeon  thinks  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  her,  that  she 
is  sent  away  on  the  ground  of  health. 

6828.  Have  you  had  among  your  nursing  staff 
any  infectious  outbreaks  ?  —Yes  ;  in  October 
1888  we  were  most  unfortunate.  I  think  it  is 
fully  reported  in  my  report  of  that  date.  We 
thought  it  was  entirely  due  to  patients  who  had 
brought  it  in,  but  we  never  had  so  many  nurses 
ill ;  they  came  from  one  ward. 

6829.  What  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  that? 
— The  nurses  were  sent  away,  and  then  I  repre- 
sented to  the  house  governor  that  I  was  unhappy 
about  the  ward,  that  I  could  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  sending  fresh  people  into  it,  as  this  had 
been  the  result,  and  I  thought  it  should  be 
fumigated,  closed,  and  cleaned,  and  painted. 

6830.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inspection  ? 
— May  I  read  the  report  itself,  to  remind  me 
exactly  of  the  circumstance  ? 

6831.  Will  you  please  do  so?  — "  London 
Hospital,  Whitechapel-road,  E.,  29th  October 
1 888.  Gentlemen — I  much  regret  to  report  that 
two  of  our  paying  probationers  are  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever,  and,  have  been  removed  to  the 
Fever  Hospital.  Miss  Violet  Dickinson  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, and,  at  his  desire,  accommodation  was 
secured  for  her  as  a  private  patient.  Miss 
WooUey  only  came  to  us  on  the  22nd  of  this 
month.  They  were  both  working  in  Charlotte 
Ward,  but  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  exaet 
source  of  the  infection.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 
Miss  Dickinson  and  Miss  WooUey  have  a  severe 
form  of  the  disease,  and  are  both  very  ill."  And 
then,  on  the  6th  of  November  the  following  week, 
I  wrote  :  "  It  is  Avith  much  regret  I  have  to 
I'eport  the  death  of  Miss  Katharine  Woolley  at 
the  Fever  Hospital.  She  entered  upon  her 
hospital  duties  just  a  fortnight  ago  to-day.  In 
a  week  she  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to  the 
Fever  Hospital,   and    she   died   on  Sunday. 

In 
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In  writing  to  her  mother  I  have  said  that 
I  am  sure  the  committee  would  prefer  to 
return  the  13  guineas  paid  for  the  training 
thus  disastrously  cut  short.  1  am  thankful 
to  know  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  Charlotte  Wards.  It  is 
an  alarming  fact  that  three  nurses  have  taken 
diphtheria  there,  and  three  have  taken  scarlet 
fever,  making  six  nurses  in  less  than  three  weeks 
laid  aside  with  most  serious  illnesses,  each  one 
having  been  on  duty  at  the  same  end  of  Charlotte 
Wards.  It  is  a  grave  anxiety  to  arrange  for  the 
efficient  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  such  con- 
ditions. In  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
recovery,  none  of  the  remaining  five  nurses  will 
be  able  to  resume  work  for  three  months,  and 
probably  some  of  them  will  be  longer  in  regain- 
ing their  full  measure  of  working  strength." 
That  is  all  that  directly  refers  to  that.  The 
wards  were  closed  and  cleaned,  and  there  were 
no  more  infectious  cases. 

6832.  Were  there  diphtheria  patients  in  this 
ward  ? — Two  or  three  were  brought  in,  one  after 
another',  with  it;  we  had  no  cases  of  patients 
taking  it  in  the  ward  ;  but  perhaps  the  fact  of 
the  nurses  having  such  an  alarming  amount  of 
illness  made  us  take  pains  to  remedy  the  apparent 
source  of  infection. 

6833.  Is  there  no  method  of  isolating  these 
patients  that  come  with  scarlet  fever? — We  do 
not  Avillingly  receive  them ;  it  is  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  they  are  suffering  from  it. 

6834.  Do  you  immediately  send  them  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  unless  they  are  too  ill 
and  cannot  be  moved,  and  then  there  is  an  iso- 
lating ward. 

6835.  What  details  in  the  ward  do  you  allow 
sisters  to  settle  for  themselves,  as  compared  with 
other  details  that  they  report  to  you  ? — I  should 
let  a  sister  decide  which  nurse  went  off'  duty  at 
which  time,  which  would  go  off'  duty  at  the 
regular  hours,  10  to  12,  two  to  four,  or  four  to  six. 
I  should  allow  a  sister  to  give  a  four  hours'  pass 
to  a  nurse  that  she  could  spare  within  those 
times  ;  but  I  mean  not  over  six  o'clock,  the 
regular  hour ;  for  that  she  would  have  to  come 
for  special  permission.  All  details  of  her  work, 
as  long  as  her  wards  were  in  good  order,  and  those 
distinctions  of  what  the  ward  maids  did,  and  the 
nurses  and  probationers  did,  were  rigidly  adhered 
to,  I  should  let  her  arrange  as  she  thought  best. 
She  would  probably  not  ask  me  about  every  little 
thing  before  she  made  any  arrangement.  And 
they  have  a  sisters'  book,  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  hospital,  by  which  they  settle  many  of  their 
difficulties. 

6836.  Would  you  allow  them  to  take  beds  out 
of  one  ward  and  put  them  in  another  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not;  that  would  be  a  doctor's  question. 

6837 .  He  might  recommend  it,  and  then  it  would 
be  done  ? — I  cannot  recall  a  case  of  such  a  thing 
being  done.  She  might  perhaps  say,  "  That 
patient  is  in  a  draughty  place  there,  "  or  "  The 
patient  could  get  on  better  in  such-and-such  a 
position ; "  but  I  am  sure  she  would  not  move 
the  bed  into  another  ward  without  the  permission 
of  the  doctor,  or  unless  she  felt  sure  that  he 
would  api:)rove  when  he  was  told  what  she  haddone. 

6838.  3iow  about  the  wages;  you  told  us 
that  some  sisters  got  40  /.  to  60  /.  a  year,  without 
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washing? — Yes;  we  do  not  find  washing  for  any 
of  our  nurses. 

6839.  Now,  what  do  any  of  the  other  nurses 
get ;  probationers  get  12  /.  ? — Yes,  the  first  year  ; 
and  20  /.  the  second  year  ;  we  consider  them 
quite  good  enough  for  20/,  the  second  year, 
though  it  is  a  great  jump,  as  you  see. 

6840.  What  is  the  maximum  that  they  rise  to? 
—  If  they  are  appointed  as  day  nurses,  on  the 
day  staff,  they  will  begin  at  22  /.  and  rise  1  /.  a 
year  to  25  /.  ;  if  they  are  appointed  as  night  nurses 
they  would  begin  at  24  L,  and  rise  1  /.  a  year  to 
27  /.  The  private  nursing  staff  is  much  better 
paid. 

6841.  What  do  they  begin  at?— They  would 
begin  at  28  /.  in  their  first  year,  with  outdoor  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  indoor  uniform,  the 
same  amount  as  is  supplied  to  the  hospital  staff. 
They  get  their  washing  at  the  rate  of  2  s.  6  c?.  a 
week  when  at  a  case,  which  is  practically  always, 
and  then  they  rise  2  /.  a  year  up  to  40  /.,  if  they 
learn  massage.  If  tiiey  do  not  learn  massage^, 
they  equally  rise  to  40  /.,  but  by  1  /.  a  year  in- 
stead of  2  I. 

6842.  What  do  you  charge  for  nursing  ;  two 
guineas  a  Aveek  ? — Two  guineas  ;  and  a  guinea 
and  a  half  is  the  lowest  sum  we  send  out  to  a  case 
for.  I  will  read  the  card  :  For  ordinary  cases 
2>er  week,  or  portion  of  a  week,  1  Z.  lis.  6  c?. 
For  special  or  infectious  cases  per  week,  or  por- 
tion of  a  week,  2  I.  2  s.  For  nun-infectious  cases, 
nurses  will  be  supplied  in  special  circumstances, 
at  a  charge  of  per  day,  or  part  of  a  day  (retui'ning 
to  the  home  to  sleep),  5  s. ;  per  night,  or  part  of 
a  night  (returning  to  the  home  to  sleep),  7  s.  6  d. 
For  massage  cases  per  week,  2  1.  12  .s.  Qd. 
For  massage  cases  per  hour,  5  .s'.  After  eioht 
weeks'  attendance,  if  the  same  nurse  is  retained, 
the  fee  will  be  increased  one  half,  but  no  nurse 
can  be  kept  in  attendance  longer  than  12  weeks, 
except  under  special  arrangements." 

6843.  Then,  when  they  are  I'eceiving  their 
31s.  6  d.  or  tAvo  guineas  a  week  they  are  boarded 
and  lodged  ? — Yes  ;  and  to  show  what  happens  in 
case  of  illness,  I  may  mention  that  a  nurse  the 
other  day  took  typhoid  ;  she  was  off  duty  for 
five  months ;  the  hospital  sent  her  to  a  convales- 
cent home,  and  she  had  her  full  pay  the  whole 
time.  The  private  nurses  have  no  outgoing 
expenses,  and  they  have  holidays  according  to 
the  kind  of  case,  and  the  necessity  of  the  holiday, 
that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  time  that  they  have 
been  away.  They  are  paid,  whether  at  work  or 
not. 

6844.  That  system  of  private  nursing  results 
in  a  profit  to  the  hospital,  does  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

6845.  Do  the  nurses  who  go  out  participate  in 
the  profits  ? — No,  we  have  no  system  of  per- 
centage. Personally  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
system  of  percentage  ;  I  would  rather  that  their 
salary  was  better  ;  it  places  them  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent position,  I  might  say. 

6846.  Have  you  any  system  of  pensions  for 
nurses  ? — Yes;  I  think  that  our  system  of  pension 
is  very  good.  For  any  of  the  nurses  the  hospital 
will  pay  half  the  premium  into  the  National 
Pension  Fund  :  that  will  secure  them  a  minimum 
pension  of  22  I.  10  s.  at  the  age  of  50.  The  hos- 
pital pays  this  into  the  Returnable  Fund,  and  if 
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any  nurse  leaves  the  hospital  and  keeps  it  up  on 
her  own  account,  at  the  end  of  12  months  she  is 
at  liberty  to  di-aw  out  the  whole  money  paid  by 
the  hospital  if  she  chooses  to  do  so,  or  to  keep  on 
with  her  payment  for  the  pension,  1  like  it  very 
much,  because  it  gives  a  great  independence  and 
freedom  to  the  nurses.  The  special  conditions  are 
stated  on  the  paper  in  my  hand,  if  you  would 
like  to  have  them. 

6847.  If  you  please?— "The  London  Hos- 
pital and  the  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses. 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  house  committee  : 

I.  That  the  hospital  is  prepared  to  assist  all  sistei's, 
staff  nurses,  or  private  nurses  of  the  London 
Hospital  urider  40  years  of  age  who  may  desire 
to  join  the  '  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,' 
by  paying  one-half  of  their  annual  premium 
whilst  they  remain  in  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

II.  That  these  premium.s  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Returnable  Fund  of  the  '  National  Pension  Fund 
for  Nurses,'  on  Table  B.,  to  secure  a  pension  of 
22  L  10  s.  (minimum),  to  commence  at  the  age  of 
50  years.  III.  That  sistei's  and  nurses  with- 
drawing their  own  half  of  the  premium  whilst  in 
the  service  of  the  hospital,  or  within  12  months 
after  leaving,  will  forfeit  the  amount  paid  to  their 
name  by  the  hospital,  but  that  after  that  date  the 
amount  will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them. 
I  V.  That  any  sisters  and  nurses  who  are  discharged 
by  the  hospital,  or  who  leave  within  12  months 
of  their  appointment  on  the  permanent  staff,  will 
forfeit  the  amount  paid  by  the  hospital  to  their 
name  in  the  National  Pension  Fund.  V.  That 
in  every  instance  money  which  has  been  paid  by 
the  London  Hospital  and  forfeited  in  the  Pension 
Fund  shall  remain  in  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
London  Hospital  sisters  and  nurses.  VT.  That 
probationers  in  the  London  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  who  may  join  the  '  National 
Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,'  under  Table  B.,  to 
secure  a  pension  of  22/.  10.?.  (minimum)  at  50 
years  of  age,  shall,  if  appointed  on  the  permanent 
staff  on  completion  of  their  training,  receive  from 
the  hospital  one-half  of  the  premiums  already 
paid  by  them  to  the  National  Pension  Fund. 
VII.  That  the  committee  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider what  help  should  be  given  to  sisters  and 
nurses  over  40  years  of  age,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing such  arrangements  as  may  seem  best  in  each 
individual  case.  VIII.  That  those  desirous  of 
joining  the  Pension  Fund  on  these  conditions 
shall  send  in  their  names  to  the  matron.  Pi'inted 
by  order  of  the  house  committee,  G.  Q.  Roberts, 
Secretary.  London  Hospital,  16th  July  1889." 
I  should  also  add  that  pensions  are  provided 
independently  of  that  (they  are  or  have  been  in 
the  past)  for  any  who  have  had  long  service  in 
the  hospital. 

6848.  Have  you  many  nurses  in  the  hospital 
who  have  been  there  over  40  years  ? — Not  many 
now. 

6849.  Have  you  any  idea  ^vhat  the  averaae  of 
your  nurses'  service  is'-* — No,  not  the  average;  I 
can  supply  the  figures,  and  get  the  house 
governor  to  make  that  out.  The  exHCt  length 
of  time  that  any  nurse  has  been  now  in  the 
hospital  is  in  the  paper  I  handed  in  just  now, 
with  the  numbers, 

6850.  Now,  in  the  case  of  probationers,  some 
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of  them  stay  a  very  short  time  ? — Some  leave  at 
the  end  of  their  two  years  ;  an  increasing  number 
remain. 

6851.  But  do  not  a  great  number  leave  before 
they  have  been  in  the  hospital  one  year  ? — Not  a 
great  number,  I  think  ;  those  we  look  upon  as 
disappointments.  The  longer  they  stay  the  more 
valuable  they  become. 

6852.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  of  a 
paying  probationer  who  left  your  hospital  and 
went  to  another? — Yes;  I  have  known  those 
who  have  done  so,  and  have  come  back  to  tht 
London  Hospital  again,  after  having  investigated 
the  other  hospital  for  themselves. 

6853.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  this  pension 
arrangement :  the  wages  of  these  nurses  are 
practically  increased  by  the  amount  of  premium 
that  the  hospital  pays  for  them  ? — Very  much 
increased,  because  the  money  is  actually  theirs. 
It  is  considered,  I  believe,  the  most  libera 
arrangement  made  yet  by  any  hospital  with 
regard  to  the  nurses.  It  was  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  committee,  I  believe,  to  increase 
their  salary  in  that  way. 

Earl  Spencer. 

6854.  You  were  speaking  on  the  question 
Avhether  the  nurses  in  the  wards  were  overworked, 
and  I  think  you  said  that  at  present  there  were 
about  three-and-a-half  jDatients  to  a  nurse  ;  is 
that  so  ? — That  was  the  house  governor's  calcu- 
lation taken  from  the  books. 

6855.  Has  that  number  of  patients  per  nurse 
diminished  lately  ? — Very  considerably. 

6856.  Within  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes,  dis- 
tinctly, since  1880.  The  house  governor  reports 
that  the  proportion  of  sisters  and  nurses  to 
joatients  in  the  September  quarter,  1880,  were  : 
Sisters,  day,  1 7  ;  night,  1  ;  probationers,  5  ;  total, 
23,  or  one  sister  to  24  patients  ;  nurses,  day,  50 ; 
night,  30  ;  probationers,  27  ;  total,  107,  or  one 
nurse  to  5itli  patients. 

6857.  That  was  in  1880?— That  was  in  1880, 
Then  in  1889,  23  L>isters  (counting  the  night  and 
day  together,  now),  or  one  to  evex'y  'IQ^^Xh 
patients;  192  nurses,  probationers,  and  paying 
nurses,  or  one  to  everj'  three-and-a-quarter 
patients. 

6858.  That  is  with  regard  to  all  patients,  in- 
cluding children,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  it  includes 
children.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of 
children,  because  those  over  seven  go  to  the 
adult  wards  ;  under  seven  they  go  to  the  children's 
ward. 

6859.  There  was  a  question  asked,  at  4879,  of 
Miss  Yatraan,  in  answer  to  which  she  described 
the  number  of  nurses  for  the  children's  ward  ; 
there  were,  I  think,  two  nurses  and  one  proba- 
tioner to  53  cots ;  would  you  consider  that 
number  rather  under-nursed  ? — Nut  for  night 
duty  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  53 
cots  are  very  seldom  full. 

6860.  Now  have  you  increased  that  number 
of  nurses  since  that  time  ? — No,  except  when  the 
cases  have  required  it ;  I  have  sometimes  sent 
two  extra  probationers  to  their  aid  when  the 
cases  have  required  it.  It  depends  so  much 
upon  whether  there  are  very  bad  operations,  or 
a  great  number  of  accidents  together.    I  have 
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known  children  come  in  from  a  scalded  glottis, 
and  two  tracheotomy  cases  at  once,  and  perhaps 
a  burnt  case  comes  in,  I  should  send  help  in 
proportion,  taking  it  from  the  other  wards  were 
it  could  best  be  spared. 

6861.  There  was  one  case  of  a  hare  lip,  men- 
tioned by  Miss  Yatman  as  being  in  the  ward  on 
that  occasion,  and  some  other  case  with  regard 
to  the  eye,  which  required  constant  attention  ; 
in  those  cases  would  you  send  special  assistance? 
— Certainly.  Unless  I  saw  anything  special 
myself,  I  should  be  guided  by  the  day  sister  and 
by  the  night  sister.  The  day  sister  sleeps  close 
to  the  ward,  and  would  not  like  to  have  a  child 
crying  all  night  if  a  special  could  prevent  it. 
Miss  Yatman  Avas  notorious  for  not  being  able 
to  get  through  her  work,  and  wanting  more  help 
than  the  night  sister  thought  necessary :  and 
therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  night  sister  did 
discourage  her  in  her  appeals  for  more  help. 
But,  of  course,  with  regard  to  cases  of  hare  lip, 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  surgeons  Avith  the 
reputation  of  the  leading  men  of  our  hospital 
would,  in  justice  to  their  patients  or  themselves, 
allow  operations  to  break  down  from  insufficient 
nursing,  without  making  the  most  grave  com- 
plaints to  myself  or  to  the  committee  ;  their  own 
reputation  is  at  stake. 

6862.  You  have  not  had  many  complaints 
from  them  ? — Certainly  not  many. 

6863  Any  ?— I  cannot  recall  any  at  this  mo- 
ment, since  the  new  regime  of  nursing. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlei/. 

6864.  With  regard  to  the  question  about 
cleansing  lamps  and  inkstands,  1  quite  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
economy  alone  that  nurses  were  called  upon  to 
do  this  work?  —  It  is  an  old  tradition  in  the 
hospital  ;  things  die  out  so  gradually ;  nurses 
have  from  time  immemorial  cleaned  their  lamps 
and  their  inkstands. 

6865.  Do  you  consider  it  suitable  work  for 
them? — It  is  dirty  work  but  not  exhausting. 

6866.  You  do  not  approve  of  it,  I  gather,  but 
it  is  on  the  question  of  expense  that  you  would 
allow  it  ? — 1  do  not  see  any  hardship  in  it ;  I 
should  certainly  not  protest  against  an  altera- 
tion if  thei-e  was  a  suggestion  that  it  could  be 
altered. 

6867.  But  on  the  ground  that  nurses  would 
have  more  time  to  give  to  their  patients,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  that  they  should  not  perform 
these  duties,  which  are  the  duties  of  the  house 
scrubs  ?  —  I  do  not  think  that  the  nurses  have 
sufficient  house  work  to  interfere  with  their 
giving  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  patients. 
It  varies  so;  and  the  nurses' attention  to  their 
patients  varies  very  much,  or  their  ideas  of  what 
they  can  do  for  them  vary  very  much. 

6868.  There  would  be  more  time  for  their 
nursing  duties  if  they  had  not  to  do  that  other 
work  ?  —  Unless  they  read  or  wrote  letters,  or  did 
that  kind  of  thing,  which  I  think  is  quite  likely, 

6869.  You  think  this  work  is  a  kind  ot  pas- 
time which  they  can  indulge  in  ? — I  think  some 
of  them  may  regard  it  in  that  light;  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  not  let  tliat  work  come 
before  the  needs  of  the  patients.  Supposing  the 
needs  of  the  patients  had  obliged  a  nurse  to 
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neglect  her  inkstand  and  lamp,  more  help  would 
be  sent.  It  sounds  very  much  worse  than  it  is. 
I  speak,  having  done  the  same  work  myself ;  so 
I  am  not  imagining  what  it  would  be. 

6870.  Work  such  as  cleaning  grates  you  object 
to  for  them  as  too  heavy? — Yes;  cleaning  ink- 
stands need  not  hurt  their  hands,  because  they 
can  put  on  gloves  ;  but  scrubbing  and  dirty 
work  would  spoil  them  for  nursing. 

6871.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  in  the  case 
of  infectious  diseases  you  either  sent  them  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  or,  if  they  could  not  be  moved, 
to  the  isolating  ward,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
diphtheria  ?—  Until  October  1888  we  had  to 
nurse  all  diphtheria  cases  that  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  then  so  many  nurses  had  it  and  there 
was  so  much  difficulty  about  it,  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Di\  Steele,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
other  hospitals,  the  committee  arranged  with  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  that  thesecases  might 
be  sent  to  them  as  we  should  send  scarlet  fever 
cases ;  so  that  all  those  patients  have  been  sent 
there  ever  since.  Occasionally  we  are  obliged 
to  take  in  a  case  of  a  person  who  is  too  ill  to  be 
sent  away  ;  but  we  should  keep  the  nurses  at  the 
London  Hospital. 

6872.  You  would  isolate  the  case  ? — Yes. 
687.3.  Formerly  you  were  not  able  to  do  so, 

because  you  had  sometimes  a  good  many  ? — Too 
many. 

6874.  But  now  you  have  got  rid  of  that  diffi- 
culty and  remedied  the  evil  ? — Yes. 

6875.  You  have  spoken  about  this  agreement 
with  the  nurses  ;  what  is  the  agreement  with  the 
sisters  ? — We  have  no  agreement,  except  that 
they  know  that  if  they  are  appointed  on  the 
staii",  i!'  they  are  appointed  sisters  or  staff  nurse, 
it  is  understood  that  they  remain  for  a  year, 
other  things  being  equal ;  a  month's  notice  on 
either  side  would  terminate  the  agreement. 

6876.  That  is  the  case  also,  is  it,  with  the  staff 
nurses? — That  is  the  case  also  with  thestaffnurses. 

6877.  In  the  case  of  the  paid  probationers 
under  the  new  arrangement,  the  agreement  is 
what  may  be  described  as  one-sided,  that  is  to 
say,  you  may  give  them  notice,  but  they  cannot 
give  you  notice?  —  They  constantly  do,  you 
know,  or  want  to  do  so. 

6878.  I  understood  that  your  new  agreement 
was  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  give  you 
notice  ? — They  never  had  any  right  to  give  no- 
tice. If  I  might  read  my  report  on  this  agree- 
ment also,  it  would  make  the  matter  clearer.  I 
think. 

6879.  The  right  to  give  notice  would  depend 
on  how  the  agreement  was  to  be  construed  ? — 
Yes  ;  what  I  meant  was  that  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  agreement;  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  did  not  imply  that. 

6880.  I  should  construe  it  to  give  the  right  ? 
— That  is  why  it  was  altered. 

6881.  I  want  only  to  know  what  the  new 
arrangement  is,  which  I  understand  is  so  dis- 
tinctly framed  as  to  exclude  the  right  to  give 
notice  if  they  ever  had  it?  -The  agreement  was 
thought  to  bear  that  interpretation,  and  it  was 
deemed  undesirable  that  ihey  should  feel  it 
was  simply  their  right  for  them  to  do  it.  We 
do  now  frequently  take  into  consideration  any- 
justifiable  reasons,  such  as,  wishing  to  go  abroad, 
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for  instance ;  in  those  cases  it  is  broken  upon 
perfectly  amicable  terms ;  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  existing  agreement. 

6882.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in  ? — Yes. 

6883.  Under  the  new  agreement,  you  say  it  is 
understood  that  they  have  no  right  to  give  notice 
to  leave,  though  you  take  into  consideration  any 
special  reasons  which  there  may  be  for  termi- 
nating: the  agreement  ? — I  believe  that  was  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  probationer, 
that  that  was  what  it  was  intended  for  ;  but  we 
did  not  think  the  former  agreement  carried  it  out. 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

6884.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  nurses  sleep 
in  rooms  divided  only  by  lath  and  plaster  from 
the  wards ;  do  they  suffer  in  health  in  con- 
sequence ? — I  think  not,  certainly  not. 

6885.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  those 
Ijartitions  should  not  be  made  of  brick  ? — I  never 
heard  the  question  raised  ;  I  heard  that  the  sisters 
made  a  very  careful  examination  of  their  rooms 
when  they  heard  what  hardshijDs  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  other  day,  and  they  failed  to  find 
that  it  was  actually  the  case  that  they  were  ex- 
posed to  them. 

Lord  Lamington, 

6886.  It  has  been  stated,  that  owing  to  the 
number  of  probationers  being  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  nurses,  they  take  uj?  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  nurses  for  instruction  ;  do 
you  think  that  is  so? — I  think  there  are  some 
types  of  probationers  that  would  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  nurses'  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
unduly  in  any  other  way.  They  learn  as  they 
can  ;  they  give  a  certain  amount  of  subordinate 
help  and  get  instruction  as  they  go  on,  beside 
the  theoretical  instruction  which  is  so  fully 
a^rranged  for  in  the  London  hospital. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlci(/h. 

6887.  There  is  some  evidence  here  given  on 
the  authority  of  Miss  Homersham's  brother  ;  it 
is  in  a  letter  of  his  which  is  given  in  the  answer 
to  Question,  5759,  "  As  to  the  matron's  construc- 
tion of  this  agreement,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
promised  '  uniform  '  is  translated  the  materials 
for  three  cotton  gowns  and  three  caps.  (Miss 
Liickes,  in  writing,  informs  probationers  that  they 
must  provide  themselves  with  12  fine  white 
linen  aprons.)  All  '  making '  is  at  the  proba- 
tioner's expense  in  time  or  money."  Is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  clearly  stated  on  the  lithographed 
letter  sent  to  them.  This  is  the  letter  ;  so  they 
quite  understand  how  it  is,  the  agreement  of 
course  is  the  making  of  the  house  committee, 
the  regulation  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  it  is 
always  explained  in  this  letter,  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  enter.  May  I  read  that  portion  of  the 
letter  ? 

6888.  Please? — "Prior  to  the  entrance  of  a 
probationer  we  forward  material  for  three  print 
uniform  dresses,  three  caps,  and  the  pattern  for 
the  aprons,  which  have  to  be  made  of  fine  white 
linen,  and  are  not  provided  by  the  hospital ;  it  is 
found  that  about  a  dozen  aprons  are  required. 
If  a  regular  probationer  is  not  appointed  after 
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the  month's  trial,  she  is  required  to  return  the 
caps,  and  to  pay  10  s.  for  the  print  material, 
otherwise  no  charge  will  be  made. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

6889.  I  think  you  told  us  with  regard  to  Miss 
Homersham's  allegation  as  to  nurses  bein"  obliged 
to  sleep  in  beds  occupied  by  seamstresses,  that 
that  was  not  so  ? — It  was  so  at  the  time,  cei'tainly. 
We  were  under  j)ressure  of  great  difficulties,  and 
our  committee  have  since  spent  over  10,000  Z.  in 
building  the  nursing  home;  we  were  under  great 
pressure  at  that  time. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

6890.  There  is  one  little  point  which  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  explain.  You  said  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  illness,  when  the 
nurses  were  ill,  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
Charlotte  Ward;  what  do  you  mean  by  ''the  end" 
of  the  ward;  probably  the  sanitary  arrangement? 
— No ;  what  we  commonly  call  the  Charlotte 
Ward  is  a  ward  divided  into  four;  there  is  a 
ward  called  Charlotte,  and  Redman,  and  Mil- 
ward,  and  Adelaide,  and  that  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Charlotte  Ward. 

6891.  That  is  virtually  a  separate  ward  ? — A 
sei^arate  ward ;  there  are  four  divisions,  and  it 
was  at  one  end  that  these  cases  occurred. 

6892.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was 
because  of  any  sanitary  arrangement  in  that  end 
of  the  wai'd  ? —  No,  a  careful  examination  was 
made. 

6893.  You  have  put  in  a  dietary  of  the  nurses 
and  sisters  from  17th  June  to  30th  June  1890? 
— It  ended  on  the  day  before  this  inquiry  began, 
but  any  other  could  be  easily  copied. 

6894.  This  is  a  longish  document,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  only  with  one  particular  day  which 
I  select ;  that  is  the  20th  of  June,  which  was  a 
Friday.  On  that  day  the  day  nurses  and  ser- 
vants' breakfast  was  tea  and  coffee,  bread  and 
butter,  sardines,  and  marmalade ;  the  matron's 
assistants'  breakfast  was  tea  and  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  and  eggs  and  bacon  ;  the  night 
sisters'  dinner  was  fish,  cold  meat,  pickles,  pota- 
toes, greens,  boiled  currant  puddings,  cheese ; 
the  night  nurse's  dinner  was  fish,  cold  roast  mut- 
ton, pickles,  potatoes,  boiled  ginger  puddings ; 
the  sister's  luncheon  was  fish,  cold  meat,  tongue, 
pickles,  salad,  pudding,  cheese ;  the  day  nurses' 
and  servants'  dinner  was  similar  to  the  night 
nurses' ;  the  sister's  dinner  was  fish,  boiled  mut- 
ton, caper  sauce,  fried  steak  and  onions,  aspara- 
gus, potatoes,  ginger  pudding,  pancakes,  cheese ; 
the  sister's  supper  I  pass  over ;  the  night  nurses' 
supper  was  tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  sar- 
dines, and  marmalade  ;  the  night  nurses'  Avard 
meal  was  pickled  mackerel ;  the  day  nurses'  and 
servants'  supper  was  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  Avater- 
cress,  and  cheese ;  the  night  sister's  supper  was 
fried  steak,  vegetables,  pudding,  and  sardines. 
Now  that  is  a  correct  statement,  is  it  not,  as  re- 
gards the  dietary  on  that  particular  day  which  I 
have  selected? — Yes,  I  fully  believe  so.  It  is 
made  out  by  my  assistant  and  brought  to  me 
once  a  week;  I  examine  and  sign  it;  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  ordering  of  it. 

6895.  I  understand 
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6895.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  nurse  to 
3^  patients  is  a  proper  proportion  ? — I  believe  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  good 
standard. 

6896.  That  is  rather  a  high  standard,  is  it  not 
— Rather  a  high  standard  it  is  said  to  be. 

6897.  When  you  calculated  your  nurses  to  be 
in  that  proportion,  did  you  reckon  for  the  nurses 
who  were  sick  and  away  ? — They  are  the  house 
governoi"'s  figures  made  up  from  the  books  as 
they  stand  ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  calcula- 
tion at  all. 

6898.  You  do  not  know^  whether  they  have 
deducted  the  nurses  away  and  the  nurses  sick  ? 
— No  ;  I  imagine  it  would  be  the  full  staff  there 
at  the  quarter  day,  and  they  would  be  on  the 
books,  even  if  they  were  away  ill. 

6899.  As  to  nurses'  work ;  you  work  two 
shifts,  a  night  shift  and  a  day  shift — Yes. 

6900.  The  night  shift  work  12  hours,  and  the 
day  shift  12  hours, do  they  not? — No,  they  over- 
lap; they  actually  work  12  hours,  but  their  day 
extends  over  14,  because  they  get  two  hours  off 
duty.  In  order  that  there  shall  not  be  this  tre- 
mendous pressure  in  the  ward,  the  day  and  night 
nurses  ai-e  on  duty  together  from  7  a.m.  to  9.20, 
and  that  is  an  enormous  staff  to  be  in  the  wards 
of  any  hospital  actually  working.  It  has  been 
said  to  me  by  sisters  before  now,  "  They  are 
running  over  each  other;  I  do  not  want  so 
many." 

6901.  Do  you  think  that  an  ordinary  woman 
is,  or  is  not,  overworked  by  14  hours'  work  v/ith 
two  hours  off;  that  is  to  say,  by  12  hours? — I 
think  nurses  are  not  ordinary  women,  or  they 
never  would  come  and  choose  work  that  causes 
so  much  tax  to  their  energies,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  their  feelings  altogether ;  but  they 
are  not  overdone  with  that  amount  of  work 
under  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

6902.  May  I  ask  you  to  answer  the  question 
put  in  this  way  :  A  woman  at  work  for  14  hours, 
with  two  hours  off,  at  such  work  as  they  do  in 
your  hospital,  do  you  think,  or  do  you  not  think, 
that  would  be  too  much  for  an  ordinary  woman  ? 
— If  her  health  is  good,  I  think  she  would  not 
suffer  from  it  at  all. 

6903.  A  woman  of  ordinary  strength  and 
ordinary  good  health  ? — Yes  ;  she  would  not 
suffer  from  it  at  all  if  her  health  is  good,  barring 
accidents  incidental  to  the  work. 

6904.  Now  with  respect  to  that  work,  what 
number  of  hours,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
specifically,  but  what  number  of  hours  about,  is 
she  standing ;  what  is  she  doing  ;  is  she  standing 
usually  ? — That  varies  a  great  deal.  They  have 
very  tiring  days  when  tliey  stand  a  great  deal. 
But  the  sisters  have  the  most  work  in  standing, 
not  the  probationers ;  the  sisters  have  so  much 
going  round  with  the  doctor. 

6905.  Take  the  ordinary  nurse  who  goes  and 
works  her  14  hours ;  how  many  hours,  on  the 
average,  is  she  standing  ? — Of  course  a  special 
nurse  is  sitting  nearly  all  the  day. 

6906.  As  a  general  thing  I  mean.  I  want  to 
get  at  this  ;  whether  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  have  less  work  ;  is  she  standing  half  the  time  ? 
— Quite  half  the  time,  I  should  think.    I  was 
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trying  to  think  out  the  work.    She  gets,  of 
course,  her  clear  two  hours  in  the  middle."^ 

6907.  That  two  hours  is  the  only  time  allowed 
for  exercise? — The  only  time  except  by  extra 
grant ;  they  have  a  great  deal  more",  but  that  is 
the  only  thing  thev  can  demand. 

6908.  She  is  not  resting  aurmp-  inose  two 
hours  ?— Not  necessarily ;  slie  often  has  a  Ijook 
in  the  garden. 

6909.  Then  when  she  is  not  standing,  what  is 
she  usually  doing  ;  sitting  down  by  the  bedside, 
or  is  she  moving  a  patient? — Yes;  there  is 
generally  a  table  in  the  ward,  called  nurses' 
table,  where  they  put  their  little  books  or  flowers ; 
and  she  might,  sit  down  by  that  table.  She 
might  sit  down  by  a  patient  if  she  liked. 

6910.  She  is,  we  will  say,  one-third  of  her  time 
sitting  doing  nothing,  not  working  ?— I  suppose 
that  would  be  a  fair  calculation.  If  I  might 
think  it  out  a  little  more,  I  should  understand  it 
better,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
would  be,  the  work  varies  so  immensely.  I 
think  it  would  be  that,  as  near  as  I  could  guess. 

6911.  Assuming  (I  say  deliberately  assuming) 
that  economy  was  no  object,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  three  shifts ;  I  am  quite  awai-e 
that  economy  is  an  object,  and  ought  to  be  ? — If 
economy  was  no  object,  throughout  the  country 
I  should  like  to  see  every  nurse  having  more 
holidays,  and  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay. 
Those  are  the  three  legitimate  means  by  which 
I  hope  nurses  will  progress  all  over  England. 

6912.  Assuming  that  a  hospital  was  sufficiently 
supplied  with  funds,  would  it  not  be  better,  both 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  nurses  and  the 
service  altogethei-,  that  they  should  have  more 
holidays,  less  work,  and  be  better  fed  ? — If  we 
had  an  unlimited  supply  of  funds  and  more 
accommodation  ;  that  is  the  stumbling  block. 

6913.  You  would  not  consider  it  a  waste  of 
public  money  ? — No,  I  consider  nothing  too  good 
for  nurses. 

6914.  If  it  were  expended  in  giving  nurses 
more  holiday,  feeding  them  better,  and  givino- 
them  shorter  hours,  you  .would  not  consider  \t 
wasted  ? — I  should  not,  indeed,  think  that  any 
waste  of  money  ;  I  should  think  that  money  well 
spent. 

6915.  Have  the  doctors  any  control  over  the 
nurses,  or  are  they  entirely  under  you  ? — The 
doctors  have  no  direct  control,  but  of  course  they 
are  responsible  to  the  doctors  for  carrying  out 
their  orders  concerning  the  patients,  and  the 
doctors  would,  I  am  sure,  report  tc  me  any 
failure  of  that  being  done. 

6916.  It  would  be  absolutely  the  duty  of  a 
doctor  to  report  to  you  if  he  saw  the  nurse  her- 
self, in  his  opinion,  overworked,  or  a  patient 
neglected  ? — Certainly. 

6917.  Both  would  be  his  duty? — Both  would 
be  his  duty,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  recoo-nise 
it  as  such.  ° 

Chairman. 

6918.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  find 
faidt  with  the  nurse,  but  to  report  to  you  -  

6919.  Not  directly  to  reprove  her  V-  No. 
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Lord  Thriny. 

6920.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  hospital,  I  am  afraid  that  the  in- 
sanitary condition  was,  I  will  not  say  very  bad, 
but  bad  ? — Very  bad  "  would  not  be  accurate, 
but  examination  of  the  place  was  needed,  and  re- 
building, too. 

6921.  Is  that  done  or  doing?— It  is  doing  ;  it 
was  immediately  reported  to  the  committee,  and 
a  sub-committee  appointed,  and  every  possible 
precaution  taken. 

6922.  A  very  expensive  business,  I  suppose  ? 
— Very  expensive. 

6923.  What  has  been  the  mortality  amongst 
the  nurses  lately?— On  our  hospital  chapel  tablet 
I  find  that  since  1880  we  have  lost  15  nurses, 
not  all  from  hospital  complaints,  but  that  is  the 
number  of  those  on  our  tablet. 

6924.  Has  not  the  mortality  been  greater  of 
late  years  ;  have  not  some  considerable  number 
died  since  1888  ;  do  you  know  whether  six  have 
died  since  1888  '.' — I  have  not  here  the  dates  of 
the  deaths,  but  I  can  easily  furnish  them. 

6925.  Have  the  15  you  refer  to  died  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  in  the  hospital  ? — No,  I  have 
an  account  of  that.  Two  died  of  kidney  disease 
and  bronchitis  ;  one  of  phthisis  after  being  many 
years  in  the  hospital;  one  was  after  an  abdominal 
operation  ;  one  of  peritonitis  ;  one  of  brain 
disease  ;  one  of  cancer ;  two  of  pneumonia  ;  one 
of  diphtheria;  two  of  scarlet  fever;  two  of 
typhoid  fever  ;  one  of  blood  poisoning. 

6926.  What  number  of  those  complaints  would 
you  consider  attributable  to  the  hospital ;  I  sup- 
pose the  fever  cases  were  ? — I  think  those  were 
the  direct  results  of  contact  with  patients  suffer- 
ing from  scarlet  fever. 

6927.  And  the  others  were  organic  diseases? 
— The  otlieis  were  organic  diseases,  all  of  them, 
except  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  case  of 
blood  poisoning,  which  was  that  of  a  probationer 
who  came  very  shortly  before  she  took  it.  She 
was  working  in  a  medical  ward, 

6928.  An  injury  in  the  hand  ?— Yes.  There 
was  no  open  wound  of  any  kind,  and  she  denied 
having  anything  the  matter  with  the  hand,  but 
the  physician  thought  that  some  germ  or  poison 
had  gone  into  the  hand  without  her  knowing  it. 
She  died  of  cellulitis. 

6929.  AVhat  is,  on  the  average,  the  number  of 
nurses  unfit  for  duty  in  the  hospital? — On  the 
day  I  had  that  report  made  out,  July  the  3rd, 
three  probationers  and  one  private  nurse  were 
recovering  from  scarlet  fever  ;  one  from  rheu- 
matic fever;  one  with  sprained  wrist;  one  was 
under  the  care  of  an  aural  surgeon ;  one  proba- 
tioner was  in  the  nurses'  sick-room,  where  she 
had  been  since  June  27th,  recovering  from  a 
mild  attack  of  pleurisy. 

6930.  The  average  was  the  question  I  asked  ? 
— I  daresay  that  was  a  fair  average. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryiu/worth. 

6931.  We  may  take  it  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider hospital  nursing  an  unhealthy  occupation  ? 
— No  ;  barring  accidents. 

6932.  But  the  work  of  the  night  shift  is  the 
more  trying  of  the  two,  I  suppose  ?  — Many 
nurses  prefer  it  ;  there  is  so  much  less  running 
about.    I  consider  it  trying  work  for  any  length 
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of  time,  and  disapprove  of  permanent  night 
nurses,  though  we  have  some. 

6933.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  change  the 
nurses  of  one  shift  with  the  nurses  of  another ; 
the  night  nurse  w^ould  not  always  be  on  night 
duty? — No;  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  per- 
manent night  nurses  ;  about  three  months,  and 
three  months  is  the  average  arrangement;  there 
is  no  rule  to  that  effect,  but  that  is  our  custom. 
That  gives  tliem  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
sleeping  in  the  day  time,  and  it  gives  them  sun- 
shine again  when  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  it. 

Lord  Tliring. 

6934.  You  said  that  you  would  not  consider 
it  a  waste  of  public  money  to  have  more  of  it 
employed  in  giving  comfort  to  the  nurses  ;  would 
you  be  prepared  to  recommend  your  governors, 
in  the  particular  case  of  the  London  Hospital, 
and  under  the  particular  circumstance,  to  ask  for 
more  money  in  order  to  relieve  the  nurses  ? — I 
could  not  honestly  tell  them  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so,  as  compared  with  other  hospitals. 

Chairman. 

6935.  You  wish  to  make  some  statement  with 
regard  to  some  cases  mentioned  the  other  day, 
those  of  Miss  Stockings  and  Miss  Furnace,  and 
Miss  Sable  and  Miss  Scott  ? — Yes.  I  Avas  sur- 
prised to  find  the  names  of  nurse  Furnace  and 
nurse  Louisa  Scott,  in  the  first  instance,  brought 
into  it,  because  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
were  not  content.  In  the  case  of  Louisa  Scott, 
for  instance,  she  has  finished  her  two  years' 
training,  and  she  came  back  to  begin  afresh,  on 
the  private  nursing  staff,  on  the  2nd  July.  I 
find  she  signed  that  paper  which  the  nurses 
spontaneously  sent  in  to  me  the  other  day.  She 
is  at  a  private  case,  and  I  sent  her  own  friend  in 
the  hospital  to  ascertain  and  let  me  know,  in  a 
letter  written  with,  her  friend  (that  she  might  in 
no  way  be  biassed),  what  her  trouble  was,  if  she 
had  any  ;  and  this  was  the  letter  sent  to  me 
yesterday  :— 50,  Leyspring-road,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  9th  J  uly.  Dear  Matron,  I  am  qviite  sur- 
prised to  know  Miss  Yatman  has  dragged  my 
name  into  this  wretched  business.  I  never 
worked  at  the  London  Hospital  except  only 
when  fit  to  do  my  duty.  I  had  a  week's  holiday 
for  my  bad  fingei",  and  it  healed  it  at  once.  During 
my  probation  I  was  warded  twice  in  the  sick 
room,  and  was  well  treated  each  time.  Trusting 
this  letter  will  be  of  slight  service  to  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Matron,  yours  faithfully,  Louisa 
Scott." 

6936.  Then  the  case  of  Miss  Furnace  ? — She 
has  also  made  a  statement  in  writing,  and  she 
also  sifrned  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred : 
"  The  Nursing  Home,  London  Hospital,  8th 
July  1890.  Dear  Matron,  I  hear  that  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other 
day  as  one  who  had  been  kept  on  duty  with  a 
poisoned  hand  and  as  I  have  never  really  had  a 
poisoned  hand,  I  think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Last  summer,  just  after  I  returned  from 
my  holiday,  I  had  a  few  spots  come  out  on  both 
hands  ;  those  on  the  left  faded  away  again,  and 
those  on  the  right  hand  developed  into  hard 
boils.    At  the  time,  I  was  workina:  on  night 
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duty  in  Talbot  Ward,  and  had  two  ratlier  bad 
cases  that  required  a  lot  of  attentiou,  and  it  is 
probable  that  I  may  have  got  some  infecting 
organism  from  them.  I  did  not  show  my  hand 
lo  anyone,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  bad 
enough,  and  it  was  doing  well  untler  my  own 
care.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  had  a  sore  throat, 
which  I  showed  to  the  night  sister,  and  she 
immediately  took  me  to  one  of  the  house  physi- 
cians, who  said  that  I  had  better  go  off  duty  for 
a  few  days.  He  looked  at  my  hand  at  the  same 
time,  and  said  the  fomentations  (which  I  had 
been  using)  had  better  be  continued  a  little 
longer.  I  then  went  to  the  sick  i-oom,  and  was 
there  two  or  three  days ;  after  that  I  had  a  day 
off'  and  went  back  on  duty,  my  throat  and  hand 
having  quite  recovered.  As  you  were  away  at 
the  time  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  the 
facts.  Believe  me,  dear  Matron,  yours  faith- 
fully, Probationer  Furnace."' 

6937.  Then  Miss  Stockings  ? —As  she  had 
gone  to  Africa,  my  only  means  of  ascertaining 
was  to  write  to  this  lady  I  spoke  of  last  time, 
from  whose  house  she  wrote  to  me  and  resigned 
and  this  is  her  answer  

69h8.  Is  this  the  Convalescent  Home Yes, 
the  Missionary  Home.  It  is  written  to  my 
assistant:  "  8,'^East  Clirf,  Dover,  6th  July  189U. 
Dear  Miss  Walker,  Miss  Stockings  never  com- 
plained ;  she  spoke  most  gi'atefuUy  of  the  great 
kindness  shown  to  her  at  the  hospital,  and 
especially  of  matron's  goodness  in  getting  her 
the  invitation  lo  Dover.  1  am  boiling  over  with 
wrath.  Can  I  not  be  of  an}'  use  in  giving 
evidence,  as  an  old  probationer?  I  am  writing 
to  "  The  Times,"'  but  I  don't  believe  they  will 
print  ray  letter.  If  thev  do  not,  I  am  told  the 
"  British  Medical  Journal "'  will.  I  am  coming  u[! 
to  Guy's  to-morrow  to  stay  a  night  with  my 
sister,  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall  be  at  the  London. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  matron,  please  let  me 
know.  I  can  never  forget  her  kindness,  and  her 
teaching  has  influenced  my  life  for  good.  Yours 
very  sincerely,  Emma  S.  M'  Ala  mis.  Excuse  this 
hasty  letter  ;  I  wish  to  save  this  post." 

6939.  And  the  case  Miss  Sabel  ? — On  the 
19th  July  1889,  Nurse  Sabel  came  back  from 
a  holiday.  On  the  22nd  she  was  sent  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Shadwellona  tracheotomy 
case.  The  patient  was  a  little  girl  two-and-a-half 
years  old,  who  died  ;  the  nurse  returned  the 
following  day,  23rd  July.  On  27th  July  she 
again  went  to  the  Children's  Hospital  to  a 
tetanus  case,  a  boy  aged  10,  who  also  died  ;  and 
she  returned  in  two  days.  On  31st  July  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Jones,  Clarence  House,  Southend, 
a  lady  who  recovered;  she  was  there  for  one 
week,  returning  on  the  6th  August.  My  own 
entry  is:  "On  the  8th  August  1889,  Nurse 
Sabel  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe  form  of 
diphtheria,  contracted  through  a  bad  finger  from 
the  case  she  had  nursed  at  Shadwell  Hospital. 
Every  efl'ort  was  made  to  save  her,  but  she  was 
seriously  ill  from  the  first,  and  sank  rapidly  ;  she 
died  in  the  Currie  Ward  day-room  early  on 
13th  August  1889.  Poor  Nurse  Sabel  was  not 
a  specially  clever  nurse,  but  she  was  a  bright, 
pleasant  little  woman,  devoted  to  chikh'on,  and 
very  gentle  to  them.    Her  loss  fiiled  us  with 
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great  regret,  and  her  home  relations  were  so 
unhappy  that  her  liospital  friends  were  the  most 
real  mourners.  She  had  been  eight  months  on 
the  nursing  staff  and  done  better  work  than 
during  her  hospital  training."  I  have  been 
looking  up  the  dates  and  the  evidence,  to 
examine  these  cases.  These  are  the  two  forms 
sent  back  about  the  cases  she  had  nursed  at 
Shadwell  Hospital:  "The  services  of  Xurse 
Sabel  being  no  longer  required,  I  herewith 
forward  the  sum  of  1  /.  1 1  6  d.  in  payment  of 
her  services  for  one  week.  During  the  time  that 
Nurse  Sabel  his  been  here  her  conduct  has  been 
most  satisfactory ;  she  showed  great  skill  and 
patience  in  nursing  a  very  trying  case."  The 
other  is  to  the  same  effect:  "During  the  time 
that  Nurse  Sabel  has  been  here,  licr  conduct  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  (Signature  of  engager), 
Frances  A.  Dacies,  Lady  Superintendent."  And 
on  the  other  side:  "Nurse  Sabel  has  performed 
her  duties  thoroughly  satisfactorily  (signed) 
E.  B.  Hastings,'"  Avho  was  doctor  there.  I  sent 
my  assistant  to  inquire  if  they  had  any  recollection 
of  Nurse  Sabel,  and  if  they  thought  her  in  the 
least  out  of  health  when  she  was  attending  the 
case,  and  tiie  answer  was  emphatically  no.  The 
doctor  has  sent  me  up  a  letter.  Jn  the  first 
instance,  may  I  read  the  one  from  the  other  case? 
She  was  sent  down  to  Southend  to  this  case  by 
the  sea.  The  patient  there  was  the  wife  of  a 
doctor;  so  a  doctor  was  there  the  whole  time, 
and  this  is  the  letter  I  have  had  Irom  him  : 

Clarence  House,  Southend-on-Sea.  To  Miss 
Liickes.  Madam,  Nurse  Sabel  (who  nursed  Mrs. 
.lones  about  l2  months  ago)  had,  when  she  came, 
an  inflamed  finger,  of  the  natuie  of  a  whitlow. 
I  expressed  to  her  the  fact  tiiat  she  would  not 
be  able  to  lift  the  patient,  but  with  assistance 
she  did  all  that  was  necessary.  The  finger  was 
dressed  evei-y  day.  To  all  appearances  her 
health  was  good.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Q.  F. 
JuiLfs,  M.K.C.S.,  L.s.A."  The  report  in  her  case 
was  also  to  the  effect  that  her  work  had  been 
satisfactory. 

6940.  Then  this  bad  finger  was  contracted  out 
of  the  hospital  altogether  ? — Yes ;  in  that  case 
just  on  her  return  from  a  holiday.  My  assis- 
tant's account  of  it  is  this :  that  when  she  came 
back,  telling  her  of  the  death  of  tiiis  little  patient 
whom  she  had  attended  for  one  day,  she  noticed 
a  little  white  mark  on  her  finger,  and  my  assis- 
tant said,  "You  must  see  a  doctor";  to  which 
she  said,  "  Nonsense,  it  is  nothing."  She  was 
delighted  at  the  i)rospect  of  going  again  to  the 
Children's  Hospital ;  and  the  doctor,  the  house 
surgeon,  who  had  seen  it,  said,  "  Pier  finger  is 
all  right,  she  may  go."  'The  doctor  there  said 
it  was  not  a  finger  he  would  have  kept  auy  nurse 
off  duty  for;  the  doctor  on  duty  at  Shadwell,  I 
mean.  His  letter  I  have  here,  but  I  may  hand 
it  in  later,  perhaps.  When  she  came  back.  Miss 
Walker  did  not  think  the  finger  quite  healed, 
but  the  girl  herself  said  it  was  much  better,  and 
this  case  that  she  went  to  was  a  light  case  by 
the  sea,  and  she  was  in  good  health,  as  you  see, 
and  when  she  came  back  the  finger  was  nearly 
well.  The  doctor  said  it  had  '•  got  quite  well  "  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  (she  came  back,  on 
the  6th)  "she  complained  of  slight  sore  throat,  and 
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was  iiumediately  sent  to  the  sick  room,  and 
transferred  to  tlie  house  physician  on  the  9th." 
That  is  signed  by  the  house  surgeon,  who  saw 
her  at  the  close  of  that  time.  This  is  the  house 
physician's  letter:  "Dear  Matron,  —  Having 
heard  that  the  case  of  Miss  Sabel  was  mentioned 
at  tlie  Royai  Commission  on  Hospitals,  will  you 
allow  me  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case  :  Nurse 
Sabel  was  transferred  from  Mr.  Treves  to  Dr. 
Fenwick,  on  Friday  afternoon,  9th  July  1889, 
suffering  from  diphtheria.  She  was  seen  imme- 
diately by  Dr.  Sansom,  who  was  acting  as  Dr. 
Fenwick's  substitute  dui'ing  the  month  of  August, 
and  sent  to  the  Currie  ward  day-room ;  she 
stated  that  she  had  only  noticed  the  sore  throat 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  following  day  I 
telegraphed  to  Dr.  Sansom  abouc  her  condition, 
and  he  came  down  to  see  her  about  mid-day. 
I  telegraphed  again  on  the  12th,  and  Dr.  Sansom 
came  dovv'n  immediately.  She  died  of  exhaustion 
at  3  a.m.  on  the  following  day,  the  attack  having 
proved  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  malignant  type. 
During  the  whole  of  her  illness  I  saw  her  every 
two  hours  during  the  day,  and  constantly  during 
the  night.  Miss  Palmer,  who  was  acting  for 
Sister  Currie,  hardly  ever  left  her  room,  be- 
having practically  as  a  '  special '  upon  the  case. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  ff'.  Saltan  Femvick." 
That  is  the  house  physician.  There  is  a  letter 
here  to  my  assistant,  proving  that  her  friends 
were  satisfied,  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it  : 
"Hampstead,  28th  August  1889.  Dear  Miss 
Walker, — Your  long  kind  letter  Avas  only  for- 
warded here  yesterday,  and  I  hasten  to  thank 
you  for  it.  After  writing  to  you,  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  seen  my  parents,  and  heard  all  I 
could  about  dear  Ellie.  My  visit  terminates  on 
Friday,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  just  now  to  go 
over  JSUie's  last  home,  or  else  I  should  have  liked 
to  meet  you.  Besides,  you  have  all  been  so  good 
and  kind,  and  it  is  not  right  for  outsiders  to  take 
up  your  time  and  recall  past  sorrows.  Believe 
me,  1  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  all  for  your 
goodness,  and  hope  later  on  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
you  and  talk  about  my  sister.  We  were  the 
nearest  in  age,  and  before  my  marriage  we  were 
such  companions  as  sisters  only  can  be.  I  am 
going  down  to  Ilford  to-morrow  with  my  mother, 
and  we  shall  choose  the  stone  before  returning 
to  Scotland.  I  do  so  wish  that  you  could  come 
up  and  stay  with  us  some  time  when  you  are 
free  from  your  professional  duties.  1  have  a 
very  beautiful  home,  and  if  you  cared  to  come  so 
far  it  would  make  me  very  happy  to  have  one  of 
dear  Elbe's  fellow  workers  with  me.  You  must 
excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  write  as  a  stranger,  and 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  come  so  far,  I  will 
endeavour  to  see  you  next  time  I  am  in  town. 
Will  you  also  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to  the 
good  brave  women  who  watched  by  Elbe's  bed- 
side. Yours  very  sincerely,  Marion  Malcolm. 
My  home  address, —Auchnacraig,  Isle  of  Mull, 
N.B." 

6941.  When  nurses  or  probationers  complain, 
do  you  see  them  apart  from  the  sister  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  sister  ?-— Complaints  of  their 
own,  do  you  mean  ? 

6942.  Yes  ?— I    think   if  they    had   a  real 
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grievance  they  would  come  down  to  the  office 
to  see  me ;  but  every  Tuesday  night,  except 
when  notice  is  given  to  the  contrary,  I  am  at 
home  to  the  nurses  and  2)robatiouers  from  seven 
to  nine  ;  they  come  and  go  as  they  like  ;  it  is 
my  best  opportunity  for  getting  to  knov/  them, 
even  by  sight,  to  be  quite  sure  who  they  are. 
We  then  often  talk  over  hospital  difficulties  and 
anything  of  that  kind  freely  ;  it  is  the  way  I 
endeavour  to  make  them  feel  the  friendly  interest 
I  take  in  each  one  of  them.  If  they  had  any- 
thing they  wanted  to  speak  about  privately,  I 
think  they  would  come  to  the  office  or  come 
sharp  at  seven  o'clock  (as  they  do),  on  the  chance 
that  no  one  else  has  arrived.  They  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  me  quite  apart  from  any 
sister  or  official. 

6943.  What  registration  do  you  keep  cf  the 
service  of  a  nurse  ? — We  keep  a  careful  account 
from  the  time  she  is  appointed ;  her  name  is 
entered  in  the  register  ;  her  previous  experience 
and  age  ;  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  register 
is  kept  a  regular  account  of  what  she  has  done 
every  day  that  she  has  been  in  the  hospital  ; 
holidays,  sickness,  work,  day  or  night  duty.  We 
plact'  those  things  accurately  on  record  through 
a  little  black  memorandum  book  which  is  fur- 
nished to  every  probationer ;  she  has  to  ask  the 
sister  under  whom  she  has  been  working  to  fill 
it  up,  and  then  she  sends  it  into  my  office  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  It  is  then  looked  over 
and  stamped,  and  the  record  is  placed  in  the 
register.  That  is  how  I  am  enabled  to  know 
what  work  each  nurse  has  done,  whether  she 
has  been  too  long  on  day  or  night  duty.  This 
{producing  a  booh)  is  one  of  the  books  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

6944.  Are  you  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
British  Nurses  Association,  for  the  registration 
of  nurses  ? — No  ;  ]  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  ; 
I  think  it  is  doing  everything  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress that  nursing  has  been  making;. 

6945.  Why? — It  places  good  and  bad  nurses 
on  a  level.  It  is  excellent  for  bad  and  inefficient 
nurses,  and  fatal  to  the  good  ones.  Take  the 
tests  they  might  apply ;  it  cannot  be  true  that 
time  is  the  test,  or  Miss  Page  would  have  been 
a  splendid  nurse.  Or  if  you  think  of  provincial 
hospitals,  three  years  in  a  small  quiet  provincial 
hospital  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  value  of  six 
months'  experience  at  a  London  hospital ;  they 
would  see  so  much  more  and  learn  so  much  more 
there.  Then  the  theoretical  examination,  which 
is  another  test  they  might  ajDply,  is  no  guide 
whatever  to  the  practical  fitness  of  a  woman  for 
her  work.  It  is  my  experience,  and  that  of  many 
other  matrons,  that  those  who  come  out  best  in  their 
theoretical  examination  are  often  the  least  fitted 
either  for  good  nursing  or  for  managing  a  ward. 
You  can  no  more  make  a  nurse  of  a  woman  who 
has  not  a  gift  for  nursing  than  you  can  make  a 
musician  of  a  person  who  has  no  ear  for  music 
and  no  notion  of  the  thing.  Then  I  think  that 
anything  which  places  them  all  together  on  a 
register  like  that,  when  you  have  no  distinct, 
definite,  reliable  basis,  must  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult even  than  it  is  al",  present  to  know  whether 
you  can  obtain  reliable  women,  or  whether  the 
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qualifications  are  imaL'inary,  as  it  were.  If  I 
might  1  should  like  to  complete  the  account  of 
the  registration  that  we  ourselves  make.  We 
copy  the  certificate  into  the  probationers'  register, 
we  sum  up  her  various  qualifications,  if  she  is 
appointed  a  staff  nurse  or  private  nurse  she  is  so 
entered  in  that  register,  and  a  record  is  kept 
there  ;  and  finally,  at  Miss  Nightingale's  sugges- 
tion, we  have  established  a  supplementary  re- 
gister, and  Avhen  a  nurse  leaves  she  is  given  a 
paper  which  informs  her  that  if  she  chooses  to 
take  the  trouble  to  send  me  word  what  she  is 
doing  and  how  she  gets  on,  her  record  of  that 
will  be  entered  for  her  benefit  in  this  supplemen- 
tary register.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  what  she  has  done  in  the  interval, 
and  to  help  her  on  further  or  to  give  full  infor- 
mation concerning  her.  Therefore  every  nurse 
who  once  gets  a  hospital  certificate  can  get  every 
good  from  her  own  hospital,  and  the  standard  by 
which  slie  is  judged  is  very  real  all  round. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcij. 

6946.  Have  you  ever  considered  at  all  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  provide  nurses  for  poor 
people,  in  the  country  especially,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  such  nurses  as  you  supply  ? — 
Our  institution  nvirses  help  in  that  respect. 
Supposing  any  one  in  the  country  wished  to 
send  a  woman  they  thought  suitable,  to  get  a 
sufficient  amount  of  hospital  knowledge  to  do 
for  her  purpose,  without  being  a  trained  and 
certificated  nurse,  or  even  if  they  wished  her  to 
remain  long  enough  to  become  a  trained  and  certi- 
cated  nurse,  they  could,  by  paying  a  reduced 
fee,  send  her  to  us,  or  any  other  hos])ital,  and 
get  her  qualified. 

6947.  What  sort  of  payment  would  such  a 
nurse  require  for  attendance  per  week  ? — I  fear 
I  am  hardly  qualified  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion ;  all  nurses  are  too  poorly  paid ;  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  fact. 

6948.  I  am  not  in  the  least  wishing  to  say 
that  nurses  are  too  well  paid  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  very  poorly  paid  ; 
but  has  it  ever  been  brought  to  your  notice  wdiat 
difficulty  there  is  in  finding  nurses  ibr  persons 
who  are  not  rich  enough  unfortunately  to  pay 
even  such  sums  as  your  nurses  get  now? — I 
know  it  is  very  difficult.  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  api)lications  of  all  sorts  for  nurses  like  that ; 
but  I  think  the  real  defect  lies  in  the  facl  that 
the  nurses  cannot  get  taken  into  the  hospitals  to 
be  trained  ;  the  hospitals  have  not  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  women  that  are  wanting  work  ; 
there  were  1,500  or  1,600  applications  to  our 
own  hospital  last  year  ;  Ave  have  no  room  to  take 
in  any  more  than  we  do.  I  think  that  if  you 
could  train  more  nurses  in  the  country,  you 
would  be  much  better  supplied  all  round,  and 
find  work  for  a  great  many  women  who  now 
have  no  chance  of  getting  it.  There  is  a  good 
opening  for  women,  but  the  hospitals  must  have 
more  room  to  take  them  in. 

6949.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  kind 
of  slight  training  for  such  cases  as  require  ordi- 
narv  nursing,  and  to  qualify  such  nurses  as  would 
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not  require  to  be  highly  paid ;  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  any  arrangement  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that  ? — If  there  were  a  little  more 
room.  NoAv  it  would  not  pay  the  hospital  to  take 
these  persons  when  they  want  the  room  for  their 
own  people.  The  only  way  in  which  workers 
can  be  taken  in  will  be  by  better  accommodation  ; 
the  money  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

6950.  My  question  relates,  not  to  the  few 
patients  your  nurses  go  to,  but  to  that  great  mass 
of  patients  who  live  in  the  country,  who  do  not 
require  to  go  to  a  hospital  but  frequently  require 
nursing  ;  a  difficulty  in  getting  nurses  exists  m 
those  cases,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
know  any  method  of  getting  a  better  supply  of 
nurses  ? — We  do  train  for  exactly  the  cases  you 
require  ;  we  always  have  ar.  least  two,  sometimes 
more,  with  us. 

6951.  Supposing  that  the  parish  were  em- 
powered to  give  something  to  enable  a  nurse  to 
get  that  kind  of  training,  might  she  not  be  taken 
in  possibly  on  moderate  terras,  even  in  London 
hospitals? — We  could  not  afford  to  do  it;  we 
want  the  room  for  the  better  class  of  nurses. 

6952.  That  suggestion  might  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, might  it  not? — Yes,  but  not  at  present, 
because  at  present  we  have  too  many  nurses  in 
training  for  our  own  work  to  be  able  to  spare  the 
room.  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  my  pamphlet 
might  be  lo;;ked  upon  as  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  registration  question  it  would  express  my 
meaning  without  taking  up  your  time  now. 

Chairman. 

6953.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  instead 
of  being  a  protection  to  the  public,  you  consider 
the  British  Nursing  Association  very  much  the 
reverse? — Very  much  the  reverse,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated  in  that  pamphlet.  Also  I 
may  say  that  I  am  not  singular  in  that  opinion. 
I  should  like  further  to  put  in  the  protest  signed 
last  July  by  the  authorities  of  nearly  all,  several 
at  least,  of  the  hospitals. 

6954.  Do  you  think  it  is  no  protection  to  the 
nurses  themselves  ? — No,  I  think  not :  I  think  it 
is  very  easy  for  nUrses  to  get  certificates  in  that 
way,  and  be  passetl  off  as  better  nui-ses  than  they 
are.  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  being  done. 
Of  course  it  sounds  plausible  when  you  read  it, 
and  yet  it  is  most  misleading ;  because  any  nurse 
trained  at  any  hospital  ought  to  be  able  to  refer 
to  her  own  hospital  as  an  association.  All  hos- 
pital bodies  of  workers  are  associations  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  obliged  to  be,  as  it  were  ; 
therefore  the  nurse  has  a  natural  connection 
with  her  own  hospital. 

6955.  You  assume  that  every  nurse  must  be 
trained  at  some  hospital,  and  therefore  you  say 
that  such  hospital  is  the  proper  place  for  her  to 
refer  to  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  also  it  gives  the  public 
the  chance  of  employing  all  sorts  of  nurses,  and 
it  is  hard  that  any  should  be  put  aside.  A  nurse, 
for  instance,  trained  at  a  quiet  provincial  hos- 
pital, if  a  nice  woman,  might  do  ibr  hundreds  of 
cases  in  private  life,  and  might  be  more  suitable 
for  them  than  a  highly  trained  nurse  wh.o  only 
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gave  her  mind  fully  to  what  are  called  interesting 
cases.  Only  that,  wlien  the  public  pay  lor  a 
nurse  like  that,  I  think  they  should  know  what 
they  art;  doing,  and  delilierately  choose  it.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  all  of  them,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  easy  for  the  public  to  understand 
what  they  are  doing. 

r>956.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 


Chairman — continued. 

to  the  Committee  ? — I  would  only  like  to  repeat 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion  respecting  the 
British  Nurses'  Association.  I  should  like  to 
j)ut  in  as  evidence  a  copy  of  the  protest  against 
their  system  signed  last  July,  expressing  the 
opinion  of  other  hospital  workers  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordcied,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  lo  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Eai-1  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 
Earl  of  Kiimberley. 


Lord  ZoucHE  OF  Haryngworth. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  SuDLEY  {  Earl  of  Arran). 
Lord  Turing. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  FRANCIS  CULLING  CARR-GOMM,  is  called  in  ;  and,  liaving  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

6957.  Are  you  on  the  committee  of  tlie 
London  Hospital  at  present  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  now 
a  member  of  the  committee;  for  five  years  I  was 
chairman  of  the  house  committee,  from  December 
1884  to  December  1889. 

6958.  And  have  you  any  experience  of  other 
charitable  institutions,  or  Poor  Law  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  ?— No. 

6959-  What  is  your  particular  line  of  business? 
— I.  am  of  Her  Majesty's  Madras  Civil  Service, 
retired,  and  am  at  present  a  member  of  the 
London  county  council,  but  I  have  no  other 
public  work. 

6960.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  here  ? — 
was  here  on  Monday  last ;  that  was  the  only 
day,  and  heard  part  of  Mr.  Roberts'  evidence, 
and  part  of  the  matron's  evidence. 

6961.  We  were  told,  I  think,  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  number  of  your  hoard  is  31  ? 
—Thirty. 

6962.  And  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  a  dozen,  1  think  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  we 
generally  manage  to  get  on  an  average  about  a 
dozen,  and  not  always  the  same  dozen  ;  so  that 
out  of  our  30  members  there  are,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly two  dozen  who  take  a  very  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  hospital. 

6963.  We  had  the  powers  given  by  the  charter, 
and  so  forth,  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  hospital ; 
so  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  them  again.  What 
are  the  duties  of  this  board  or  committee  ? — The 
committee  meet  once  a  week,  with  certain 
adjournments  throughout  the  year,  and  they  have 
presented  to  them  reports  from  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments  each  week,  and  every  fort- 
night they  api)oint  two  house  visitors  who,  if 
there  is  anything  special  that  occurs  to  them  in 
their  visits  round  tlie  hospital,  may  make  a  report 
or  otherwise  ;  in  most  cases  not  finding  anything 
noteworthy,  they  make  no  report;  but  eacli 
fortnio-ht  we  have  two  visitors  appointed.  Then 
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we  receive  a  report  from  the  house  governor, 
from  the  chaplain,  and  from  the  matron. 

6964.  The  matron  is  responsible  to  the  house 
governor  in  the  absence  of  the  committee,  is  she 
not? — The  house  governor  has  really  absolute 
control  and  full  poAver  in  the  hospital,  subject 
only  to  the  house  committee.  It  is  only  when 
the  committee  is  sitting  that  they  are  in  active 
command,  as  it  were,  in  the  hospital.  At  other 
times  the  full  powers  are  delegated  to  the  house 
governor. 

6965.  But  then,  I  suppose,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  institutions  of  the  kind,  the  policy  of  the 
board  is  substantially  the  policy  of  the  chairman? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  so. 

6966.  The  chairman  is  the  chief  director  ? — 
The  chairman  is  the  chief  director. 

6967.  Used  you  to  be  frequently  in  the  hos- 
pital when  you  were  filling  that  position? — Yes, 
I  was. 

6968.  More  than  the  once  a  week  ? — Yes, 
more  than  once  a  week. 

6969.  And  did  you  visit  the  wards  ? — I  visited 
the  wards,  and  also  conferred  with  the  officials 
of  the  hospital  whenever  I  came  into  it. 

6970.  Do  you  think  that  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  whether  things  were  generally 
in  jn-oper  order  ? — Yes,  I  had  every  opportunity 
of  seeing  that ;  of  course,  in  a  very  large  insti- 
tution such  as  that  there  may  be  cases  which 
escape  the  eyes  even  of  a  very  careful  visitor  or 
chairman. 

6971.  You  cannot  ensure  any  rule  not  being 
broken  sometimes  ;  but  do  you  consider  that  you 
gained  experience  enough  during  your  time  as 
chairman  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  business 
of  the  hospital  was  properly  carried  on  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6972.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  dining-room  of 
the  nurses,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
during  meal  times? — Yes,  I  have  done  so  on 
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various  occasions  ;  not  frequently,  but  from  lime 
to  time. 

6973.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  report-book 
containing  reports  of  the  food?  —  Cei'tainly. 

6974.  And  if  anything  had  occurred  which  was 
improper  you  M'ould  have  noticed  it  ? — Some 
years  ago  there  were  frequent  complaints  of  the 
quality  of  the  food  that  was  supplied  to  the 
nurses  and  to  the  sisters  in  fact,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  had  any  complaints  recently, 
either  of  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
food. 

6975.  Is  that  because  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  contracts,  or  for  v.'hat  reason? — Cer- 
tainly ;  during  one  year  we  were  unfortunate 
with  one  of  our  coiiti'actoi  s,  whose  supplies  were 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  it  was  during  that 
time  that  there  were  a  good  many  complaints. 

6976.  How  long  would  it  take  for  these  com- 
plaints to  go  on  before  you  changed  the  con- 
tractor ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  say  how  long  it 
was. 

6977.  What  I  mean  is  this:  had  you  any 
power  in  your  contract  which,  supposing  the 
supplies  to  be  not  up  to  the  sample,  would  en- 
able you  to  return  them,  and  to  buy  other  sup- 
plies at  the  expense  of  the  contractor? — Yes, 
we  did  do  so  on  many  occasions  before  we  broke 
oif  from  the  contractor  ;  it  was  chiefly  with  re- 
gard to  groceries,  buttei',  cheese,  eggs,  and  those 
things,  that  there  were  a  great  many  com- 
plaints. 

6978.  I  think  since  the  change  of  the  con- 
tractor the  food  has  been  more  satisfactory  ? — It 
is  not  only  since  the  change  of  the  contractor. 
The  complaints  chiefly  reached  us,  with  regard 
to  the  food  of  the  nursing  establishment,  during 
the  tiiTie  when  we  had  only  one  kitchen,  and 
when  the  things  were  all  sent  up  from  the  one 
kitclien,  which  supjalied  both  the  patients  and 
the  nursing  establishment,  and  also  the  staff". 
Some  few  years  ago,  in  1885  or  1886,  after  we 
built  the  new  home  for  the  nurses,  we  put  a 
separate  kitchen,  and  placed  that  separate  kitchen 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  matron  and  a  special 
assistant,  whom  we  gave  her  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  supplies 
all  at  the  hosj^ital  contract  rates.  We  calculated 
with  very  great  care  the  exact  sum  per  head  that 
the  feeding  of  the  nurses  had  cost  us  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  we  then  decided  to 
pay  that  same  sum,  and  to  allow  the  feeding  of 
the  nurses  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
matron  and  the  home  sister. 

6979.  Were  the  contracts  made  by  the  board, 
by  the  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
contracts? — The  contracts  are  all  made  for  the 
general  hospital ;  they  are  almost  open  contracts, 
or  contracts  which  are  sent  in  certain  cases  to 
chosen  men,  to  a  chosen  number  of  suppliers ; 
and  these  contracts  apply  to  all  the  food  which  is 
given,  both  to  the  hospital  patients  and  to  the 
nursing  establishment. 

6980.  Those  are  the  contracts  for  the  meat  as 
it  comes  from  the  butcher,  for  the  butter  as  it 
comes  from  the  grocer,  and  the  milk,  and  so 
forth  ?— y  es. 

Earl  Spencer. 

6981.  Not  to  supply  so  many  dinners  at  so 
much  the  head  ? — No ;  it  was  entirely  for  the 


Earl  ^fencer — continued, 
raw  material.    It  was  with  regard  to  that  that  I 
was  speaking  just  now  of  the  complaints  that 
came  to  us  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  which 
was  supplied. 

Chairman. 

6982.  Then  did  you  get  this  price  that  the 
nurses  cost  per  head  by  taking  the  whole  sum 
and  dividing  it  by  the  then  number  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  i  went  into  the  particulars  to  calculate 
that  price  ;  that  was  done  by  the  house 
governor. 

6983.  We  can  get  that  from  the  house 
governor.  Now  the  board  appoints  all  the 
officers,  does  it  not,  and  the  nurses,  and  so.  on? — 
No  ;  the  bouse  committee  have  got  the  ajjpoint- 
meut  of  certain  officers,  and  the  court  ot 
governors  have  got  other  appointments,  and  the 
whole  of  the  nursing  establishment  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  matron. 

6984.  But  I  thought  we  heard  that  the  com- 
mittee ajjpointed  the  nurses ;  does  it  not  appoint 
them  ? — No,  never. 

6985.  Then  who  dismisses  the  nurses? — The 
matron  really  dismisses  the  nurses  and  reports  to 
the  house  committee.  Sisters,  when  they  are 
confirmed  in  their  appointment  as  sisters,  then 
appear  before  the  house  committee,  and  from 
them  receive  their  confirmed  appointment  as 
sister ;  but  nurses  never  do. 

6986.  W^hat  does  this  mean,  the  third  bye-law 
on  page  42  of  the  standing  orders  relating  to 
the  house  committee :  "  The  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  such  servants  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  judge  to 
be  necessary  and  expedient ;  and  in  like  manner 
to  suspend  or  discharge  them  "  ;  does  not  that 
give  the  power  of  dismissal  and  appointment  to 
the  house  committee? — Of  course  the  committee 
have  authority  to  appoint,  or  at  least  I  suppose 
they  woiild  have  authority  to  appoint  a  nurse, 
but  they  never  have  done  so  to  my  knowledge. 

6987.  Has  the  matron  more  power  in  case  of 
appointment  than  of  dismissal,  or  is  it  an  equal 
power  ? — She  has  absolute  power  in  the  case  of 
taking  on  the  probationers  and  employing  them, 
but  she  reports  in  her  weekly  report  all  those 
who  have  quaHfied  and  who  have  come  on  to  the 
regular  staft'.  She  reports  them  in  her  weekly 
report  to  the  committee.  Then  if  she  has  had 
occasion  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  anvone 
she  reports  it  also  to  the  house  governor. 

6988.  Yes  ;  but  your  standing  orders  say 
that  the  matron  is  to  report  to  the  house  gover- 
nor, and  that  the  house  governor  may  suspend, 
pending  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  who 
will  then  dismiss ;  but  now  I  understand 
from  you  that  the  matron's  actual  power  is 
greater  th^in  that  which  is  described  in  the 
standing  orders ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  because  in  any  case  the  matron  would 
not  have  the  power  at  all  to  dismiss  any  nux'se  or 
sister  of  the  hospital.  The  rule  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  as  being  changed,  applies  to 
parting-  with  probationers  during  the  two  years 
of  their  probation,  when  they  have  not  shown 
qualities  to  fit  them  to  be  advanced  on  to  the 
permanent  staff;  but  the  matron  would  have  no 
power  at  all  of  her  own  authority  to  dismiss  any 
nurse  or  sister. 

6989.  Or 
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Earl  of  A)  ran. 
6989.  Or   probationers  ?— The  probationers- 
services  are  dispensed  with  by  her  during  their 
two  years'  probation. 


C})airman, 
6990.   That  was  a  change 


in  the  rule  ? — 


Yes. 

6991.  So  that  she  had  actual  power  over  the 
probiitioners  up  to  the  time  they  got  their  certi- 
ficate ? — Yes. 

6992.  You  approved  of  that  change,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Certainly  ;  I  thought  it  was  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nursing  staff,  because  other- 
wise a  probationer,  if  she  did  not  show  good 
qualities  as  a  nurse,  might  perhaps  stay  on 
during  the  whole  of  her  two  years  ;  and  it  was 
considered  by  tlie  committee  that  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  matron  should  have  the  power 
of  getting  rid  of  that  probationer  before  that 
time.  She  would  always  report  it  to  the  com- 
mittee; invariably. 

6993.  But  in  the  meantime  the  probationer 
would  be  gone,  would  she  not ;  the  matron  re- 
ports the  dismissal,  and  in  the  meantime  the  pro- 
bationer is  gone  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  she  would  have 
gone. 

6994.  Does  not  that  leave  room  for  the  possi- 
bility of  injustice  ? — Such  probationer  would 
always,  if  she  chose,  have  the  chance  of  appealing 
to  the  committee. 

6995.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that,  because 
the  probationer  would  have  got  the  dismissal, 
and  in  the  meantime,  before  the  committee  meets, 
she  may  have  gone  ;  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the 
use  of  her  appealing  to  the  committee  would  be 
after  she  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  ? 
— Because  the  committee  would  have  a  full 
power  of  reinstating  that  probationer.  It  is  a 
power  which  I  do  not  think  ever  has  been  exer- 
cised. 

6996.  Have  the  committee  ever  inquired  into 
any  case  of  dismissal  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6997.  With  the  result  that  they  have  always 
found  the  matron  in  the  right? — With  the  re- 
sult I  think,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  we  have 
always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  mar.ron. 

6998.  Now  we  will  just  follow  that  up  and  see 
how  it  works  out  ? — I  can  only  say  1  think  so, 
because  I  do  not  know. 

6999.  If  you  look  at  Question  5657,  you  will 
see  that  the  case  of  probationer  Page  is  there 
referred, to,  and  Mr.  Valentine  there  says,  in 
answer  to  me,  after  going  through  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  :  "■  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  " 
(that  is  the  Committee)  '•'knew  nothing  of  her 
being  dismissed  untii  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie 
put  the  question,  hardly  knowing  that  such  a 
persou  had  been  in  the  hospital  or  had  left  it." 
Does  that  look  as  if  the  Committee  knew  or  in- 
quired into  anything  at  all  in  regard  to  these 
matters  ? — 1  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  remem- 
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until  she  has  either  left  it  or  has  finished  her  term 
of  probation,  and  is  taken  on  to  the  regular  staff; 
then  her  name  comes  up  as  having  passed  the 
examination,  as  having  been  taken  on  to  the 
staff,  or,  in  the  other  case,  because  of  her  services 
being  dispensed  with ;  bnt,  otherwise  they  woidd 
not  know  in  the  least  degree  whether  anybody 
was  in  the  hospital  or  not.  But,  in  this  case  of 
her  being  dismissed,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
reported  to  the  house  committee,  and  was,  I  be- 
lieve, reported,  on  the  30tli  April,  and  she  did  not 
leave  until  the  30th  of  May. 

7001.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  recordin  the 
room  of  Miss  Page's  dismissal  ? — I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  for  it  if  you  desire. 

7002.  "^Will  you  please  do  so.  Wliat  I  am 
leading  up  to  is  this  :  It  app<;ars  to  me  from  this 
case,  which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Valentine  in  the 
answer  I  have  given  you,  that  your  chain  of 
responsibility  is  not  so  faultless  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  by  the  Committee  ;  because  here  is  a  case 
of  a  probationer  being  dismissed  and  her  case  is 
not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  would  have  known  nothing  about 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie, 
as  stated  in  Mr.  Valentine's  evidence  ? — I  have 
received  a  note  from  the  Secretary,  who  says  it 
was  reported  on  the  30th  April.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  remember  it  in  the  least  degree  myself. 

7003.  When  did  she  leave  ? — Next  month. 

7004.  Was  she  reinstated  then  ? — I  am  bound 
to  say  I  do  not  remember  it. 

7005.  There  is  a  record  of  it  in  the  minutes  ? 
— There  is  sure  to  be. 

7006.  Are  the  minutes  in  the  room  ? — The 
report  is  in  the  room. 

7007.  (To  Mr.  Roberts.)  Have  you  got  it  in 
the  registrar  of  nurses?  —  Yes. 

7008.  (To  the  Witness.)  Have  you  the  re- 
port of  the  case  ?  —  Not  the  report  on  the  minutes, 
but  the  report  is  here  as  it  stands  in  the  register 
of  probationers.    Shall  I  read  it  at  all  ? 

7009.  is  this  in  reference  to  the  dismissal  and 
reinstatement  of  Miss  Page? — There  was  no 
reinstatement.  The  reason  was  that  she  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  as  a  patient  as  I  gather 
from  this  :  ''  Probationer  Page  was  finally  warded 
in  '  Charlotte,'  under  Dr.  Anderson,  on  the  30th 
April  "  (that  would  be  the  date  on  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  report  was  put  in  to 
the  house  committee),  "  and  left  the  hospital  ou 
30th  May  1889."  I  conclude  that  during  that 
last  month  she  was  really  under  treatment  as  a 
patient.  Shall  I  read  down  the  whole  report  as 
it  stands  in  the  register  of  probationers  ? 

7010.  If  you  please? — "Janet  Page  was  a 
very  disappointing  probationer.  She  had  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  with  her  previous 
experience  1  quite  hoped  that  she  would  do  well. 
However,  she  was  frequently  reported  as  in- 
capable of  getting  on  with  h.er  work,  and  neither 
eftbrts  to  encourage  or  reprove  her  produced  any 


and  when  it  is  said    good  results.    She  was  not  at  all 


that  the  Committee  would  not  know  that  such  a 
person  had  been  in  the  hospital,  that  is  perfectly 
true.  The  Committee  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  employment  of  any  probationer,  nor  is  it  even 
reported  to  them. 

7000.  Then  they  do  not  know  that  she  has 
been  in  the  hospital  until  she  has  left  it? — .No  ; 

(69.) 


strong. 


and 


proved  mentally  and  physically  unsuitable  for  the 
work  she  had  entered  upon.  It  was  I'ather  un- 
fortunate that  she  should  have  remained  long- 
enough  to  show  that  she  was  lamentably  lacking 
in  gratitude  toAvards  those  who  had  proved  ex- 
ceedingly kind  in  reference  to  her  health,  and 
that  she  proved  herself  so  much  the  reverse  of 
3  F  4  straightforward, 
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straightfoi'ward,  that  it  was  well  her  incapability 
for  training  removed  such  an  undesirable  in- 
fluence and  example.  She  left  on  the  30th  May 
1889,  having  been  warded  for  a  mouth  prior  to 
that  date." 

Earl  oi  Lauderdale. 

7011.  Is  there  a  date  to  that  report? — That 
would  be  written,  evidently,  after  her  dismissal, 
because  It  says  that  she  left  on  the  30th  May- 

7012.  When  was  it,  written  ;  is  there  anything 
to  show  that  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that. 

Chairman . 

7013.  "When  would  those  reports  !ie  written  ? 
— They  would  be  written  up  generally  at  the 
close  of  every  probationer's  term  of  probation. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7014.  The  tabular  statement  preceding  that 
would  give  the  date  of  her  leaving,  would  it 
not?— The  last  entry  is  "Operation  Ward,  the 
6th  March  to  the  29th  April.  Night."  Then 
"Warded  until  the  30th  of  May." 

Cliairman. 

7015.  Then  you  know  nothing  of  the  inter- 
vention of  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  ? — After 
reading  this  letter  I  remember  that  Sir  Edmund 
Hay  Currie  spoke  about  the  thing,  but  otherwise 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

7016.  But  that  secured  some  sort  of  inquiry, 
did  it  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

7017.  "  It  would,"  you  say,  but  did  it.  It 
ought  to  have  secured  it,  but  was  there  any 
inquiry  ? — We  did  that  and  were  satisfied,  I 
suppose.  (After  a  pavse.)  No,  there  must  have 
been  an  inquiry,  because  I  see  here  is  the  report 
which  comes  in  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  i-eport 
of  the  matron  to  the  committee,  which  is  initialed 
by  myself. 

7018.  In  what  year  was  that?—  1889,  the 
26th  July  :  this  is  initialed  by  myself  on  the  30th 
of  July.  "  In  reference  to  your  inquiry  re- 
specting probationer  Page"  (that  shows  that 
there  was  an  inquiry  by  our  committee,  probably 
on  the  report  of  Jiir  Edmund  Hay  Currie),  "she 
left,  as  duly  reported  to  you." 

7019.  To  the  committee,  that  is  to  say?— Yes, 
to  the  committee  ;  because,  as  we  see,  she  was 
reported  to  the  committee  on  the  30th  of  April, 
in  the  matron's  regular  weekly  report.  This  is 
the  matron's  report,  dated  26th  July  1889:— 
"  In  reference  to  your  inquiry  respecting  pro- 
bationer Page,  she  left,  as  duly  reported  to  you, 
having,  after  repeated  trials,  proved  unsuitable 
for  further  training.  This  was  the  more  disap- 
pointing, as  she  had  had  some  previous  experience 
at  a  workhouse  infirmary,  and  this  usually  aids 
probationers  to  make  some  progress.  ^  She  gave 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  during  the  few  months 
she  was  with  us,  partly  though,  I  fear,  not 
entirely,  caused  by  her  very  bad  health.  She 
may  have  tried  to  improve,  but  she  never  ap- 
peared to  do  so,  and  when  her  deficiencies  were 
pointed  out,  she  always  declared  she  could  not 
do  any  better,  and  at  last  1  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  she  really 
lacked  tlie  capacity  for  the  work.    The  last  work 
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she  did  here  was  in  operation  ward  on  night  duty, 
the  lightest  in  the  building,  and  it  was  the  com- 
plaints concerning  her  carelessness  or  incapacity 
here  which  made  me  realise  that  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  continue  training  her.  After  this,  she 
gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  As  you  are 
aware,  Dr.  Fenwick  and  Dr.  Sutton  acceded  to 
your  request  that  they  and  their  res[)ective  house 
physicians  should  take  entire  charge  of  the 
nurses'  health." 

7020.  That  we  have  had  before,  and  therefore 
you  need  not  read  any  further  ;  but  when  you 
have  a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  case  of 
a  nurse,  you  take  the  evidence  of  the  matron  ? — 
Then;  would  be  no  sub-commiitee  to  inquire  into 
the  dismissal  of  a  nurse;  I  never  remember  such 
a  thing  happening ;  it  is  always  done  in  full 
committee  ;  never  by  a  sub  conunittee,  that  I 
remember. 

7021.  That  is  as  to  the  dismissal? — Yes. 

7022.  But  supposing  you  had  a  minute  inquiry 
into  a  case,  the  matron  may  not  always  be  in  the 
right,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nurses  are  not 
always  in  the  right,  and  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  would  you  con- 
sider such  a  case  in  full  committee,  or  would  you 
delegate  it  to  two  or  three  members?  —  I  never 
remember  delegating  a  case  of  that  description 
while  I  was  chairman;  I  remember  inquiring 
into  two  or  three  cases,  but  that  Avas  always  done 
in  committee  ;  I  myself  may  have  gone  up  and 
inquired  to  report  to  the  committee  in  cases,  but 
no  sub-committee  was  ever  appointed  for  such 
an  inquiry. 

7023.  But  now  do  you  carr}'  on  this  practice 
of  sub-committees  at  all? — Undoubtedly. 

7024.  For  instance,  sujipose  you  have  to  put 
up  a  certain  building? — We  have  always  sub- 
committees for  such  things. 

7025.  Out  of  fairness  to  the  funds  of  the 
hospital,  you  thrash  out  the  subject  in  that  way  ? 
—  Yes,  by  sub-committees;  we  have  numerous 
sub-committees. 

7026.  Do  you  think  nurses  can  better  have 
justice  on  a  full  committee  than  by  having  their 
case  thrashed  out  by  a  sub-committee  ? — If  I  had 
ever  seen  any  reason  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
for  any  inquiry,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
have  suggested  such  a  course  to  the  committee ; 
but  I  never,  in  the  course  of  the  time  I  was. 
chairman,  saw  any  necessity  for  doing  so. 

7027.  Do  you  think  3  ou  were  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  a 
thing  or  not  ? — Yes. 

7028.  And  then  in  the  case  of  peo[)le  accused 
or  of  people  dismissed,  have  you  heard  the  people 
so  accused  ? — Yes. 

7029.  And  you  think  that  a  full  committee  is 
a  convenient  way  of  doing  that  ? — Yes. 

7030.  If  you  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Roberts  at  Question  6198,  he  reads  this  entry 
from  the  Minutes  :  "  After  careful  consideration 
it  was  determined  that  Rule  XI.  ba  altered  as 
follows  :  '  Probationers  may  not  break  their  en- 
gagement during  their  two  years'  training  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  matron,  but  the 
engagement  may  be  terminated  by  her  at  any 
time  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house  com- 
mittee.' "    That  is  the  backbone  of  that  rule, 

"  subject 
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subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house  committee  ;  '' 
and  I  cannot  understand  from  you  that  these 
probationers  have  any  chance  of  making  this 
appeal  to  the  house  committee  ? — I  think  they 
had.  In  the  case  of  any  probationers  whose  time 
was  broken  off  by  the  matron,  if  the  engagement 
was  terminated  by  her,  if  they  chose  they  might 
certainly  have  appealed  to  the  house  committee, 
and  the  house  committee  certainly  would  have 
gone  into  the  matter. 

7031.  At  any  rate  you  are  of  ojiinion  that 
while  that  Standing  Order  is  used,  being  what  it 
.is,  the  probationers  have  the  necessary  chance, 
and  you  are  satisfied  with  the  rule  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  tbe  rule. 

7032.  As  a  committee  you  are  satisfied  with 
it  ? — As  a  committee  we  certainly  approved  of 
the  rule,  and  thought  it  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  hospital  generally,  and  to  the  nursing  stafi". 
It  was  thought  generally  that  a  nurse  would  see 
that  she  was  not  considered  fitted  for  the  work 
in  the  hospital,  and  that  she  would  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  a])peHr  before  a  committee  of 
gentlemen ;  there  would  be  no  object  in  her 
doing  so. 

7033.  Then  after  the  allegations  we  hiive  had 
made  here,  are  you  satisfied  with  your  system  of 
inquiry  and  so  forth? — As  regards  the  proba- 
tioners ? 

7034.  Taking  the  whole  arrangements  in  the 
hospital  with  regard  to  these  matters  ? — Yes,  I 
think  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangements. 

7035.  And  you  are  not  prepared  at  all  to  sug- 
gest any  amendment  of  your  present  system  ? — 
No. 

7036.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  you  unnecessary 
trouble  with  regard  to  that  case  of  probationer 
Page  ;  I  think  it  was  probationer  Raymond  I 
should  have  referred  to.  Perhaps  you  will 
find  that  case  out  in  the  Nurses'  Ivegister? — 
"  Mary  Raymond  passed  a  '  very  satisfactory  ' 
examination,  and  received  a  certificate  to  the 
efi^ect  that  her  work  was  '  good  '  and  her  conduct 
'  good.'  " 

7037.  Does  it  say  what  she  was  dismissed  for? 
— It  does  not  show  that  she  was  dismissed  at  all. 

7038.  She  left  of  her  own  accord  I  understand 
you.  I  have  now  found  Avhat  I  want ;  it  is  at 
Question  5927.  Miss  Mary  Raymond  was 
re-called,  and  I  will  just  read  some  of  her  evidence 
to  you.  Q  )  Were  you  dismissed  during  the 
first  vear  of  your  stay  at  the  hospital  ? — (^.) 
Yes;  I  was  told  to  20.  (  Q.)  hen  was  that ; 
after  what  period  of  your  stay  ? — (A.)  1  had  just 
returned  from  my  holiday  ;  after  my  year's  holi- 
day. (Q.)  What  ground  was  alleged  for  your 
dismissal  ?—( .4.)  Kverythmg  in  general.  (Q.) 
What  was  there  especially  ;  was  there  no  special 
ground  stated? — (A.)  1  could  not  find  any. 
(  Q.)  You  were  simply  dismissed? — {A.)  Yes; 
told  to  go.  (Q.)  What  was  told  to  you  ?— (  -1.) 
I  was  told  that  I  was  incompetent.  (Q.)  What 
happened  then ;  you  were  <Hsmissed  by  the 
mati'on,  I  presume? — {A.)  Yes,  dismissed  by 
the  matron.  (Q-)  As  far  as  you  know,  nobody 
else  was  consulted  as  to  vour  dismissal  ? — ,A.) 
No  ;  I  got  ready  to  go,  and  I  should  have  gone 
if  my  friend  had  not  taken  it  up.  (Q.)  What 
did  vour  friend  do? — {A.)  He  corresponded  with 
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the  matron,  and  asked  the  reason  of  my  dismissal. 
{Q.)  And  what  was  the  end  of  the  correspon- 
dence ;  what  was  the  matron's  answer? — {A.) 
She  said  the  same  thing  as  to  me,  everything  in 
general ;  that  I  was  quite  unfit  to  become  a 
nurse.  (Q.)  And  what  was  the  result  of  that 
corresjiondence  ? — {A.)  That  ray  friend  wrote 
again;  my  father  was  too  ill  to  take  up  the  case  ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  was  going  away  without 
making  a  to-do  about  it ;  but  my  friend  took 
it  up  on  his  behalf,  and  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  matron,  and  received  a 
rude  reply  in  reply  to  what  he  had  written. 
{Q.)  And  Avhat  did  he  reply? — {A.)  He  wrote 
back  and  said  that  he  would  call  the  committee, 
or  at  least  consult  the  committee  about  my  dis- 
missal. Thereupon  she  wrote  a  letter  back,  and 
I  remained.  {Q  )  How  long  did  you  remain? — 
{A.)  I  completed  the  full  term  of  two  years. 
(Q. )  And  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  re- 
ceived the  certificate  of  competency  which  you 
have  shown  us? — {A.)  Yes."  If  that  is  correct, 
does  not  that  look  as  if  the  appeal  occurred  in 
every  case? — I  cannot  individually  say  anything 
about  Miss  Raymond,  except  that  she  never 
made  any  appeal  to  the  committee  ;  she  never 
came  to  the  committee  ;  therefore  the  committee 
made  no  inquiry  about  it.  She  never  was  dis- 
missed ;  she  remained  on  till  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  her  probation,  and  she  received  a 
qualified  certificate. 

7030.  But  would  not  any  notice  of  this  cor- 
respondence appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  corn- 
mi  1  tee,  or  in  some  of  the  books  put  in  by  the 
matron  to  be  examined  by  them  ?— Not  neces- 
sarily. 

7040.  In  this  register  of  nur.«es,  for  instance? 
— They  would  be  called  for  if  required.  The 
matron  keeps  the  register,  and  whenever  re- 
quired in  any  case,  those  are  called  for  by  the 
committee  and  examined. 

7041.  Do  the  committee  ever  examine  those? 
— They  have  done  so  frequently.  In  cases  of 
inquiry  I  generally  called  upon  the  matron  to 
produce  it,  and  to  read  it  in  the  committee.  The 
letters  are  all  in  the  matron's  hand  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  evidence,  no  doubt,  but  the 
committee  had  no  knowledge  of  this  because 
probationer  Raymond  never  spoke  a  word  to  the 
committee. 

7042.  If  this  is  true,  she  Avas  actually  dis- 
missed, but  taken  on  again  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  committee,  or  threatened  to 
he  brouo;ht  before  the  committee  ? — iieadinof 
that  evidence,  I  should  say  tliat  the  probability 
is  that  she  never  did  leave  the  hospital. 

7043.  She  did  not  leave  the  hospital;  she  says: 
"  I  got  ready  to  go,  and  I  should  have  gone  if 
my  friend  had  not  taken  it  up ; "  and  then  on 
the  threat  of  the  committee  being  consulted, 
according  to  this  evidence,  this  probationer  re- 
mained ?  —  Which  shows  that  nothing  came 
before  the  committee. 

7044.  Does  it  not  show  this :  that  if  this  girl 
had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  friend  to  take 
it  up,  she  would  have  been  dismissed? — Yes, 
probably  ;  that  is  to  say  her  services  would  pro- 
bably have  been  dispensed  with  at  that  time,  and 
then,  on  doing  so,  the  report  would  have  been 
made  to  the  committee. 

3  G  7045.  lu 
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7045.  In  the  meantime,  she  would  be  gone,  as 
we  were  saying  just  now? — Yes. 

7046.  Was  not  she  rather  lucky  to  have  a 
friexid  ? — Certainly. 

7047.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  friend  in 
the  case,  would  not  a  great  injustice  have  been 
done  ? — No  ;  because  I  have  no  doubt  at  that 
time  she  was  quite  incompetent ;  and  perhaps  by 
remnining  on  in  the  hospital  it  may  have  been 
that  during  that  further  year  she  learned  ex- 
perience, and  was  able  to  receive  that  qualified 
certificate  which  1  have  read. 

7048.  Now,  supposing  that  your  niece  or 
daughter  had  been  in  this  position,  should  you 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  ? — If  I  found  that 
a  relation  of  mine  was  not  qualified,  not  well 
qualified  to  act  as  a  nurse,  I  should  endeavour 
to  take  her  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

7049.  But  you  would  make  some  inquiry, 
Avould  you  not? — If  there  was  iiny  charge 
against  her,  certainly. 

7050.  But  suppose  she  was  charged  with 
general  incompetency,  would  you  not  see  whether 
that  was  verified  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  make 
make  some  inquiry  about  it. 

7051.  And  she  woukl  be  lucky  in  having  a 
friend,  would  she  not?  —  Yes. 

7052.  Then,  after  this  evidence,  you  are  still 
of  opinion  that  your  system  is  good? — I  do  not 
see  any  way  in  which  we  could  alter  it  for  the 
better.  It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  of  the  probationers ;  we 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  whom  we  find 
most  qualified  to  take  this  duty  ;  and,  as  we 
have  pei'fect  confidence  in  our  matron,  we  feel 
quite  satisfied  in  that  case.  If  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  her,  well,  I  suppose  things  woiild 
not  go  on  well;  but,  as  it  is,  1  do  not  see  in  any 
way  how  we  could  alter  the  rule  to  make  it  more 
advantageous  to  anyone. 

7053.  But  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  from  the 
system  pursued  by  the  committee,  only  one  side 
of  the  case  is  heard,  and  that  the  side  of  the 
matron.  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  the 
matron  individually,  but  she  may  be  mistaken,  I 
suppose  ? — Only  that  side  would  be  heard,  unless 
the  probationer  wished  to  come  up. 

7054.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  repeat  my  ques- 
tion again  ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  unfor- 
tunate probationer  is  generally  dismissed  before 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  that  is  what  it  aj^pears  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  the  evidence? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  so; 
but  the  committee  have  decided  on  leavinsc  the 
taking  on  of  the  probationers  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  matron,  and  they  have  never  seen 
any  cause  whatever  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
that  course.  They  have  perfect  confidence  in 
her.  Might  I  read  on  this  point  a  letter  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hand  from  a  lady,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  this  hospital,  and  is  not 
able  to  attend  here  ;  because  it  bears  on  this 
very  subject? — She  is  a  Mrs.  McDonald,  who 
was  for  some  time  known  at  our  hospital  as 
Sister  George,  and  she  writes  to  the  matron  and 
says  :  "  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Hospitals  Inquiry,  especially  in 
the  reports  of  the  last  two  meetings,  where 
evidence  was  given  on  the  nursing  of  our  hos- 
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pital.  I  much  regret  that  my  temporary  loss  of 
health  prevents  me  going  to  London  to  speak  in 
favour  of  tlie  nursing  in  our  institution,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  its  nurses.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  have  hoped  that  my  age  and  the  proof  I 
could  give  of  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  the 
world,  would  weigh  a  little  in  favour  of  my 
evidence,  when  compared  with  that  already- 
given  by  those  late  members  of  our  nui'sing  staff, 
probationers  Yatman  and  Eaymond  both  worked 
in  my  ward  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  me  to 
form  a  true  idea  of  their  value  as  nurses.  They 
seemed  certainly  both  to  have  mistaken  their 
vocation,  as  they  were  very  deficient  in  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  good  nurses.  Proba- 
tioner Yatman  was  with  me  for  a  week,  taking 
holiday  duty,  and  I  remember  speaking  to  you 
then  about  her  uiisuitability  ;  but  I  begged  vou 
to  remove  probationer  Eaymond,  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  trust  her  with  the  cases  then  in  the 
Avard.  You  reminded  me  of  the  time  she  had 
been  in  the  hospital,  and  of  the  experience  she 
ought  consequently  to  have  ;  but  1  told  you  that 
I  should  jjrefer  a  perfeclty  new  probationei', 
whom  I  could  depend  upon  to  obey  instructions, 
to  one  whom  I  found  so  untrustworthy  in  her 
work.  You  removed  her,  but  before  she  left 
she  had  broken,  as  I  told  her,  or  altered  to  suit 
her  own  convenienee,  every  rule  I  had  made  for 
the  management  of  the  ward  and  the  comfort  of 
the  patients.  She  failed  constantly  to  carry  out 
orders,  and  was  very  neglectful  of  her  patients. 
And  it  was  dilficult  often  to  discover  where 
the  fault  lay,  as  on  the  surface  the  work 
had  an  appearance  of  being  well  done.  It  was 
not  want  of  ability  or  experience  that  made  her 
fail,  but  an  intention  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible  and  to  do  that  little  in  her  own  way.  In 
this  she  and  probationer  Yatman  resembled  one 
another.  Consequently,  I  do  not  think  either  of 
them  is  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  of  any  value 
on  hospital  management,  or  of  defining  '  hard 
work '  ;  as  all  work  seemed  to  be  qualified  by 
that  adjective  by  them.  They  were  exceedingly 
anxious  always  about  their  time  '  off  duty,'  a 
peculiarity  1,  as  well  as  others,  have  noticed  in 
nurses  of  this  type.  Why  they  become  nurses  I 
know  not.  Evidently  they  neither  like  the  work 
nor  the  patients,  as  they  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  them.  They  condemn  everything  iu  the  in- 
stitution, abide  as  little  by  its  rules  as  possible, 
and  make  life  in  consequence  harder  for  those,  to 
whom  hospital  nursing  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
not  a  passing  excitement.  When  I  see  girls  like 
probationer  Yatman  and  liaymond  become 
nurses,  I  often  think  that  '  Punch's  '  reason  is 
the  only  possible  one,  that  there  must  be  some  one 

sick  at  home  " 

7055.  That  is  very  interesting,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  principle  whether  a  decent 
chance  is  given  to  probationers  of  obtaining 
justice  at  the  hospital.  I  admit  that  it  has  to  do 
with  the  character  of  these  nurses,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  that  I  was  asking  you  about? — On 
that  point  I  would  say  that  from  the  fact  of  the 
chairman  or  the  house  visitors  frequently  walk- 
ing round  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  speaking 
(as  I  did,  continually)  to  the  probationers,  and 
the  fact  tiiat  the  house  governor  is  round  in  the 
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wards  every  day,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  any  probationer  making  any  want  of 
hers  known  to  the  authorities,  other  than  the 
matron.  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
any  want  of  justice  being  done.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  round  and  talked  to  many  of  the 
probationers  whom  I  knew,  as  well  as  to  others 
whom  I  only  saw  there  in  tlie  wards,  and  there 
would  be  never  any  difficulty  in  anyone  getting 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  complaint;  but  on 
the  contrary  I  always  saw  that,  I  may  say  as  a 
rule,  everybody  was  contented.  We  Avent  round 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  if  there  was 
anything  to  grumble  at,  and  as  I  said,  when  the 
food  was  bad,  we  had  frequent  complaints.  Of 
course,  those  co  uplaints  chiefly  came  to  us,  and 
came  to  us  in  an  authoritative  way,  through  the 
matron;  it  was  chieflv  the  matron  who  njade 
those  complaints  as  to  the  food  ;  but  1  have  had 
thera  fi'ovn  otliers,  though  not  of  late  years.  So 
that  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  full  right  of  appeal,  a  full  right  of  being 
heard,  was  given  to  every  probationer  if  she 
wanted  it. 

7056.  Now  in  regard  to  complaints  of  food, 
supposing  that  a  nurse  or  patient  complains  of  the 
food,  or  that  any  of  the  paid  stafl'  of  the  hospital 
complain  of  the  food,  would  that  complaint 
necessarily  come  before  the  house  ccimmittee  ? — 
No. 

7057.  Whom  would  it  go  before? — A  com- 
plaint about  the  food  of  the  nursing  estabhsh- 
ment  would  come,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  case  be- 
fore the  Nursing  Home  sister.  A  complaint  by  a 
patient  of  food  would  be  made  first  to  the  sister, 
and  would  then  be  reported  to  the  house  governor 
or  the  steward,  but  certainly  to  the  house 
governor  ;  and  he  would  at  once  go  and  make 
an  inquiry  about  it. 

7058.  Would  the  house  governor  report  and 
.would  the  home  sister  report  to  the  committee 
that  such  a  complaint  had  been  made  ?— Not  in 
every  case. 

7059.  Then,  according  lo  you,  the  house  com- 
mittee is  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on  ? — 
No,  but  they  do  not  hear  of  every  single^  thing 
that  comes  up  to  the  house  governor,^  That  is 
the  object  of  the  house  governor,  to  right  evils 
and  mistakes  that  may  go  on  ;  and  when  neces- 
sary, when  tliey  become  serious,  as  when  a  con- 
tractor is  continually  sending  in  (as  I  mentioned 
before)  large  quantities  of  bad  eggs,  then  at  last 
he  is  obliged,  after  warning  this  man,  to  report 
hijn  to  the  committee,  and  the  contractor  is 
brought  before  the  committee. 

7060.  Then  the  house  governor  has  a  great 
deal  of  power — Certainly. 

7061.  And  would  he  not  to  get  on  as  well  if 
there  were  no  house  committee  ? — No  ;  as  far  as 
rewards  the  internal  administration  of  the  hospital 
I  believe  that  the  house  governor  could  get  on 
perfectly  well  without  the  house  committee,  but 
of  course  the  house  committee  have  got  a  large 
number  of  other  things  to  do,  such  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  other  things  which  are 
not  in  his  control.  With  the  raising  of  the  funds, 
the  management  of  the  estate,  the  making  of  ap- 
pointments, with  things  of  that  sort  the  house 
"■overnor  has  nothing  to  do  ;  but  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  hospital,  the  house  governor 
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i:3  absolute,  and  it  is  only  where  necessary  that  we 
should  interfere  with  that. 

7062.  Do  not  you  thbik  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  complaints,  either  to  the  home  sister  or  to 
the  house  governor,  were  registered  in  some  book, 
so  that  they  could  be  laid  before  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that 
at  all. 

7063.  Does  not  the  house  committee  rather 
hunt  about  for  complaints,  to  see  what  is  going 
wrong  ;  or,  if  there  are  no  complaints  made  to 
the  house  committee,  do  they  lake  it  for  granted 
that  everything  is  all  right  ? — If  you  have  officers 
whom  you  trust,  if  you  have  house  visitors  who 
go  round  occasionally,  and  a  chairman  who  fre- 
quently visits  one  or  other  of  the  wards,  and  is 
ready  to  hear  anything  that  may  arise,  and  takes 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  food  from  time  to 
time  (as  I  have  frequently  been  round  to  see  the 
food  cut  up  by  the  sisters  and  distributed  to  the 
patients ;  or  I  have  been  to  the  Nursing  Home 
at  the  time  when  the  meals  were  on),  1  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  want  of  supervision.  If  we 
could  not  trust  our  officers,  well,  of  course, 
things  could  not  go  on  propeidy. 

7064.  Do  not  you  think  that  everybody  is  all 
the  better  for  being  looked  after  ? — But  we  do 
look  after  them. 

7065.  Now,  I  will  go  to  another  subject. 
What  is  the  salary  of  the  house  governor? — I 
think  it  is  about  900/.  a  year. 

7066.  Does  that  include  a  house? — Besides  a 
house. 

7067.  And  al&o  his  board;  is  he  fed  as  well? 
—No. 

7068.  He  is  the  responsible  man  in  the  hospital 
when  the  committee  is  not  actually  sitting,  I 
understand  you  to  say? — Yes. 

7069.  Then  you  have  a  secretary  at  400/.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

7070.  And,  of  course,  these  two  gentlemen 
have  a  staft'  of  clerks? — The  secretary  has  two 
clerks  now. 

7071.  And  the  house  governor  has  five  in  his 
office? — The  house  governor  now  has  five.  It 
is  only  just  now  that  the  house  governor  has 
anybody  at  all;  they  have  hitherto  always  been 
the  steward's  clerks,  but  the  steward  has  now 
retired,  and  the  steward's  clerks  are  now  called 
the  clerks  of  the  house  governor. 

7072.  Then  the  matron  receives  250/.  a  year, 
and  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes. 

7073.  And  there  are  two  chaplains ;  one 
chaplain  receives  250/.  a  year,  I  think  we  were 
told,  or  270/.? — The  salary  of  the  chaplain  is 
250  /.,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  has  always 
o-iven  an  extra  50/.  to  be  added  to  his  salary, 
which  has  made  it  up  to  303/.,  with  the  house. 
Before  we  built  the  house  for  the  chaplain  he 
had  an  extra  50/.  a  year,  and  he  had  to  find  his 
own  house. 

7074.  Then  he  has  an  assistant,  to  whom  170/. 
a  year  is  given? — He  has  now  an  assistant - 
chaplain  and  a  Scripture-reader. 

7075.  Is  the  Scripture-reader  paid? — Yes, 
50  /.  a  year. 

7076.  That  comes  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
hospital? — Yes. 

7077.  Have  you  ever  compared  these  salaries 
3  G  2  -  "vvith 
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with  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  other  hospitals? 
—  i'es. 

7078.  Are  they  in  excess  of  those  as  a  rule  ? 
— No ;  I  think  that  taking  the  whole,  our  ad- 
ministration comes  down  rather  at  a  low  point 
compared  to  otl.er  hospitals  ;  but  in  some  cases  of 
course  we  are  paying  higher,  and  in  others  not  so 
high  as  other  hospitals. 

7079.  Nothing  occurs  to  you  where  you  ought 
to  reconsider  the  construction  of  your  adminis- 
tration ;  I  mean  having  special  regard  to  one  of 
your  officials  receiving  900  I.  a  year  ? — I  think  if 
tve  were  to  have  another  house  governor  we 
should  probably  not  start  him  ofl'  on  a  salary  of 
900/.  a  year;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has 
never  occurred  to  anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  the  hospital,  that  when  we  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Nixon  (he  is  a  man  who  has  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  hospital  administra- 
tion, I  think,  than  any  other  man  in  London) 
we  were  paying  liim  at  all  too  highly  for  his 
service^. 

7080.  I  will  not  embark  on  any  personalities 
on  the  subject  of  high  salaries,  but  my  question 
was  whether  you  thought  you  ought  to  recon- 
sider the  subject  of  the  administration?^ — If  we 
were  to  appoint  a  new  man  I  do  not  think  we 
should  consider  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  same 
salary.  Mr.  Nixon  has  had  more  than  40  years' 
experience  in  the  hospital, 

7081.  I  will  only  ask  you  one  question,  which 
is  perhaps  unnecessary :  the  house  committee 
have  great  confidence  in  the  matron? — They  have 
the  very  greatest  confidence  in  the  matron. 

Earl  Spence?; 

7082.  I  should  like  you  to  go  bnck  for  a 
moiiient  to  the  subject  of  the  appeal  of  the  pro- 
bationers to  the  house  committee.  You  said,  as 
I  understand,  that  the  matron  practically  had 
power  to  suspend,  but  she  could  not  dismiss  with- 
out coming  to  the  house  committee;  is  that  so? — 
It  was  so. 

7083.  Then  came  an  alteration  in  the  rule; 
could  you  exactly  describe  what  change  the  alter- 
ation in  the  rule  effected? — The  alteration  of 
the  rule  was  that  if  during  the  first  year  of  her 
probation  the  matron  saw  tl)at  the  probationer 
was  udt  competent  in  any  way  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  a  hospital  nurse,  she  should  dispense  with  her 
services.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  ip.  the 
least  det^ree  to  any  fault  committed,  or  anything 
wrong  done  by  that  probationer.  If  there  had 
been  anything  wrong  done  by  the  probationer, 
or  any  crime  at  all,  of  course  that  would  have 
been  reported ;  but  the  new  rule  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  matron  saw  that  a  probationer 
was  incompetent  daring  the  first  year  of  her 
probation,  she  should  have  the  power  of  termi- 
nating her  engagement  without  coming  through 
the  house  governor  to  the  house  committee. 

7084.  Was  it  to  be  reported  to  the  house 
commitiee  ?—  Certainly  reported. 

7085.  I  think  you  said,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
your  evidence,  that  you  thought  it  was  desirable 
not  to  cause  delay  or  anything  of  that  sort  by 
the  keeping  on  of  an  unstiitable  probationer  for 
some  time  ? — -Yes  ;  the  retention  of  a  unsuitable 
probationer  up  to  the  full  two  3,'eart  is  an  actual 
loss  to  the  hospital. 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

7086.  Please  keep  to  the  first  year ;  I  will 
come  to  the  second  year  presentl3^  You  have 
been  speaking  of  the  power  given  to  the  matron 
to  terminate  the  probationer's  engagement  in  the 
first  year  without  appeal  to  the  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

7087.  Why  was  it  necsssary  to  do  that ; 
why  would  not  the  power  still  have  remained; 
would  it  have  been  a  great  delay  to  appeal  to 
the  house  committee ;  if  there  had  been  sus- 
pension an  appeal  might  be  made  to  tlie 
house  committee  without  any  great  delay,  might 
it  not? — The  house  committee  would  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  competency  of  a 
probationer. 

7088.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  skilled  person 
as  the  present  matron  would  do  anything  that  was 
unfair,  but  still  there  might  have  been  a  mistake, 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  probationer  there  might 
have  been  a  mistake  ;  and  would  it  not  have  been 
right  to  give  an  appeal  ? — There  is  an  appeal. 

7089.  But  you  told  me  just  now  that  in  the 
first  year  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  matron  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  very  points  I  want  to  be  clear 
upon  ? — I  think  there  always  is  an  ajjpeal. 

7090.  Do  let  us  clear  that  up,  because  it  is 
rather  important.  You  certainly  said,  that  there 
was  no  ap])eal  ? — I  did  not  say  no  appeal ;  I  said 
that  the  matron  mii>lit  terminate  the  engagement 
without  coming  in  the  first  instance  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal ;  I  believe 
there  is  now.  The  words  end  with  "  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  house  committee'';  there  is  no 
doubt  al)out  the  appeal  to  the  house  committee. 
(The  Witness's  previous  answer  is  read  over.) 

7091.  Do  you  Avish  to  alter  your  previous  evi- 
dence ? — Yes  ;  there  always  has  been  an  appeal. 

7092.  Then  you  were  incorrect  in  what  you 
said  just  now,  in  answer  to  my  first  question,  that 
for  the  first  year  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  matron  ? — Yes  ;  there  always  is 
an  appeal. 

7093..  That  is  the  probationer  is  dismissed,  and 
then  the  appeal  takes  place  afterwards '.'—Yes ; 
but  there  is  no  using  of  the  word  "  dismissed." 
If  there  is  a  fault  or  a  charge  against  a  pro- 
bationer then  the  matter  would  be  reported  to 
the  house  committee,  and  the  house  committee 
would  inquire  into  it.  If  jt  was  merely  con- 
sidered by  the  matron  that  the  probationer  was 
incompetent,  she  would  have  the  right  of 
terminating  her  engagement.  It  is  rather  more 
a  difference,  perhaps,  in  v.'ords  than  anything 
else ;  but,  of  course,  the  person  would  not  say 
she  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 

7094.  Then  when  the  matron  thinks  it  right  to 
terminate  a  iirobationer's  engajrement  there  is  no 
appeal  from  that  to  the  house  committee  ?— Yes, 
there  is ;  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  standing 
orders  that  the  matron  has  the  right  of  cancelling 
her  engagement,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house 
committee. 

7095.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  In  prac- 
tice, has  there  been  an  appeal  in  cases  of  this 
kind  to  the  aouunittee? — I  do  not  think  there 
has ;  but,  of  course,  looking  back  through  some 
years,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  remember  whether 
when  a  case  came  before  one  it  was  the  case  of  a  pro- 
bationer 
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bationer  or  of  a  nurse  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
hati  been  any  ajjpeal. 

7096.  Then  1  may  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  in 
casefe  of  terminating  an  engagement  there  has 
not  been  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
matron  to  the  committee,  but  in  cases  where  the 
word  "  dismissal  "  has  been  used,  there  has  been 
an  appeal  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes, 

7097.  Now,  going  to  the  second  year,  was  the 
rule  altered  with  regard  to  the  second  year  ;  first 
will  you  say  when  was  the  alteration  made  ? — In 
the  late  autumn  of  last  year. 

7098.  Will  yon  explain  what  effect  that  altera- 
tion had  ? — It  gave  the  matron  power  to  terminate 
an  engagement  during  any  part  of  the  two 
years. 

7099.  Still  with  an  appeal  or  not? -  Yes, 
always;  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

7100.  Now  you  are  using  the  word  "termi- 
nating," not  "  dismissing  "  ? — Yes. 

7101.  1  think  we  understood  the  standing 
orders  were  made  by  the  house  committee  ? — 
Entirely. 

7102.  Do  they  very  frequently  alter  the 
standing  orders  ? — Well,  certainly,  no  year  has 
ever  passed  by,  I  should  think,  without  some 
alteration  of  the  standing  orders  in  some  way  or 
other. 

7103.  When  a  standing  order  is  made  it  is 
made  retrospective  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  retro- 
spective in  that  any  alteration  of  the  standing 
orders  would,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  whole  of  the 
establishment ;  bnt  as  regards  any  ci  -post  facto 
power  that  a  new  standing  order  would  have, 
that,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter. 

7104.  It  would  not  alter  the  conditions  under 
which  a  probationer  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
without  her  consent,  would  it? — If  there  was 
any  alteration  of  a  standing  order  affecting  the 
nxirsing  establishment  at  all,,  that  would  be  signi- 
fied, when  it  was  passed,  to  the  matron,  with  the 
intention  that  she  should  promulgate  it  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  w^hole  ot  the  nursing  staff ;  and, 
of  course,  if  the  standing  orders  were  altered, 
those  slips  which  you  give  to  every  probationer 
as  she  comes  in  would  be  cancelled  and  new 
ones  would  be  printed. 

7105.  Cancelled  as  to  new  probationei's  ;  but 
as  to  those  who  entered  under  different  cou'li- 
tions,  what  effect  would  the  new  order  have  upon 
them  ? — It  would  be  binding  upon  them. 

7100.  Without  their  consent  .'—Yes.  With 
regard  to  their  engagement  that  they  have 
entered  into,  if  any  new  rule  was  to  be  passed 
which  would  injuriously  affect  their  position  in 
any  way,  naturally  if  they  wished  to  hold  to  the 
old  rule,  tiiey  would  certainly  he  permitted  to  do 
so  at  once.  As  I  say,  we  have  made  alterations 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  we  have  made  an 
alteration  we  have  invariably  made  it  intending 
it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment ;  we 
have  never  made  any  alteration,  except  intend- 
ing it  to  be  a  beneficial  change. 

7107-  When  a  nurse  or  anybody  in  the  esta- 
blishment enters  the  service  of  the  hospital,  do 
they  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  alterations 
that  may  be  subsequently  made  subsequciit  to 
their  engagement? —I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
the  words  ;  if  you  would  let  me  refer  to  the 
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words  of  the  engagement  I  could  say  ;  they  are 
printed  words,  and  I  do  not  exactly  carry  them 
in  my  head. 

7108.  Perhaps  you  can  refer  to  them? — I  do 
not  find  a  copy  of  the  engagement  here,  but  it 
was  handed  in  the  other  day. 

7109.  I  will  ask  you  another  quastion :  Would 
a  nurse,  Avho  was  engaged  before  the  alteration 
of  a  rule,  be  subject  to  having  her  engagement 
terminated  by  the  matron,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  rule  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  so,  because  it 
was  considered  beneficial.  If  it  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  nurse,  if  the  nurse  Avished  to  hold  by 
her  engagement,  nnd  said  she  had  engaged  for 
two  years,  I  apprehend  that  if  such  a  thing  had 
ever  come  before  the  committee  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  that  she  could  do  so.  But  with 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  a  rule,  as  I  say,  we 
never  make  an  alteration  of  a  rule,  except  con- 
sidering it  to  be  of  general  utilitv  and  benefi- 
cence. You  certainly  would  not  cd'  off'  the 
formerly  engaged  nurses  from  any  advantage 
that  might  come  by  any  alterations  of  the  rules 

7110.  But  would  you  subject  them  to  any  dis- 
advantage that  might,  in  their  opinion,  come 
from  the  alteration? — No;  I  would  not  subject 
them  to  any  disadvantage  ;  if  a  nurse  said  to  me 
that  she  had  entered  under  a  rule,  which  had 
been  alterod,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  her  dis- 
advantage, and  1  am  certain  that  the  whole  of 
the  committee  would  uphold  me  in  that 

7111.  Would  you  dothatasa  matter  of  favour? 
—No;  as  a  matter  of  right.  But  such  a  ques- 
tion has  never  come  before  us  ;  it  has  not  occurred 
to  me  till  now. 

7112.  I  rather  think  the  matron  said  the  same 
thing  the  other  day  "i- — Here  is  the  printed  form: 
"  Having,  after  a  month's  trial,  been  accepted  as 
a  probationer  to  learn  nursing  in  the  London 
Hospital,  I  hereby  promise  to  conform  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital,  and  I  agree 
to  the  following  terms.  That  for  the  first  year, 
from  this  date,  my  remuneration  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  12  /.,  and  for  the  secoiid  ye;ir  at  the  rate  of 
20  /.  per  annum,  including  board,  lodging,  uni- 
form, and  a  certain  amount  of  washing.  That;, 
in  the  event  of  my  leaving  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  authorities,  or  of  my  being  discharged  for 
misconduct  within  two  years  from  this  date,  1 
am  to  lose  my  claim  to  a  certificate  of  ti-aining, 
and  forfeit  any  payment  that  may  be  due  to  me 
at  the  time." 

7113.  Is  that  the  older  arrangement,  or  the 
new  arrangement?  —  That  is  the  old  arrange- 
ment. 

7114.  Where  is  the  new  engagement  ?— The 
new  engagement  is  here.  I  remember  debating 
for  a  long  time  the  alteration  of  the  words,  but 
I  do  not  remember,  without  reieriing  to  it,  what 
the  result  wa--.  Here  it  is:  "  Having,  after  a 
month's  trial,  been  accepted  upon  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  standing  orders  for  probationers, 
as  a  regular  probationer  entering  for  the  full 
term  of  two  years'  training  in  the  London 
Hospital,  I  hereby  promise  to  conform  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital." 

711.').  But  she  does  not  bind  herself  to  agree 
to  any  alterations  in  the  rules  which  may  in 
future  be  made  ? — No. 

3  G  3  7116.  I  will 
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Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 

7116.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  about  that 
agreement.  There  is  nothing  said,  I  observe, 
in  it  as  to  the  rio;ht  of  terminating  the  ensrage- 
nient  on  the  part  of  the  hospital ;  but  that  is 
considered  to  be  included  in  the  "  Rules  and 
regulations  "  of  the  hospital  :  the  agreement  has 
in  it  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  power  on  either 
side  of  terminating  the  enoragement  ? — That  is 
her  engagement;  the  terms  of  our  engagement 
are  in  the  little  slip  of  paper  which  is  handed  to 
her. 

7117.  But,  I  suppose  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  any  agreement  by  which  any  one  places 
himself  in  a  certain  position  for  a  certain  time 
under  the  control  of  others,  is  that  it  should 
be  clearly  shown  whether  either  party  or  both 
l^arties,  and  under  what  conditions,  either  or 
both,  can  terminate  the  engagement.  In  the 
agreement  that  you  have  read,  nothing  is  said  on 
that  subject?  —  Tliat  is  her  engagement;  she 
cannot  terminate  it. 

7118.  But  nothing  is  said  about  it  in  the 
agreement? — She  cannot  terminate  it  during  the 
two  years. 

7119.  You  say  that  she  cannot  terminate  it; 
but  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  agree- 
ment on  the  subject.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing :  and  my  question  was,  I  suppose  that 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  agrees  to 
the  rules  of  the  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

7120.  The  rule  of  the  hospital  is,  that  they 
can  terminate  the  engagement,  and  she  cannot  ? 
—Yes. 

7121.  The  rules,  I  conclude,  are  read  to  every 
probationer  on  signing  this  agreement ;  read  by 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  so. 

7122.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  should  be 
held  to  have  constructively  agreed  to  be  subject 
to  a  certain  set  of  rules  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
merely  by  agreeing  to  rules  not  read  to  her  ? — 
Yes. 

7123.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  would  be 
held  by  a  court  of  law  ? — Yes,  because  when  we 
give  her  that  paper,  she  reads  it.  I  do  not  know 
any  legal  principle  that  requires  the  regulations 
to  be  read  to  her. 

.  7124.  But  she  gets  the  rules  at  the  same  time 
that  she  signs  that  agreement,  does  she  ? — Yes  : 
what  you  asked  me  just  now  was,  whether  the 
rules  were  read  to  her^  and  to  that  question  I 
answered  "  No." 

7125.  So  that  placing  them  in  her  hands  you 
consider  is  a  sufficient  notice  to  her  as  to  her 
position  with  regard  to  terminating  the  engage- 
ment. Now,  if  she  terminates  the  engagement 
notwithstanding,  what  takes  place? — Well,  she 
would  forfeit  all  right  to  any  certificate,  and  if 
she  terminated  it  and  went  away,  she  would  not 
get  any  pay  that  might  be  due  to  her  at  the 
moment ;  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any- 
thing else,  except  that  she  would  have  broken 
her  word. 

liOrd  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

7126.  Have  there  been  any  engagements  of 
probationers  terminated  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  rule,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  rules,  I  have 
not  been  the  chairman ;  I  have  not  been  the 
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chairman  this  year  ;  but  still  I  have  never  been 
away  from  any  committee  meeting,  and  I  do  not 
remember  any  particular  case  of  that  sort  having 
occurred;  if  there  have  been  any  they  are  all 
recorded. 

7127.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  really 
is,  what  facilities  are  given  for  the  appeal  which 
is  allowed  ;  in  other  words,  is  the  termination  of 
a  probationer's  engagement  alwa3's  placed  subse- 
quent to  a  meeting  of  the  cou)mittee ;  is  an 
interval  always  allowed  between  the  notice  of 
termination  and  its  actually  taking  place,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  meeting  of  the  committee  actually 
taking  place  before  it  comes  into  effect? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  such  an  arrangement. 

7128.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  appeal 
to  be  practically  not  available  until  the  proba- 
tioner has  left  the  hospital? — Possible. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7129.  Are  there  many  probationers  who  leave 
before  their  engagements  are  terminated  by  dis- 
missal on  the  part  of  the  hospital  ? — No,  very 
few. 

7130.  How  many  a  year? — I  should  not  like 
to  say. 

7131.  Two  or  three  ? — There  would  be  more 
than  that,  I  think. 

7132.  More  probationers  than  that  whose 
engagements  are  terminated  by  the  hospital 
authorities  before  the  two  years  are  over  ?— 
Yes. 

7133.  Could  we  know  how  many  upon  an 
average  there  are? — I  could  find  out  by  re- 
ference to  the  records,  but  I  could  not  say  of 
my  own  knowledge  at  all. 

7134.  None  of  them  ever  appealed? — No,  I 
think  we  have  never  had  an  appeal. 

7135.  Are  these  standing  orders  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  probationers  ? — Every  one. 

7136.  Each  has  a  copy  ?■ — Each  has  a  copy. 

7137.  So  that  they  know  that  they  can  appeal 
to  the  house  committee  ? — It  is  so  put  into  their 
hands. 

7138.  This  ''which  is  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  at  No.  6193)  sounds  very  absolute  (it 
is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  house  com- 
mittee), "  that  although  the  action  of  the  house 
committee  can  only  follow  in  such  cases  the 
report  of  the  matron,  the  act  of  cancelling  the 
engagement  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  deed  of 
the  house  committee,  who  are,  with  the  proba- 
tioner on  the  other  side,  the  only  contracting 
parties."  That  seems  to  mean  that  the  house 
committee  have  nothing  to  do  but  execute  the 
deed;  that  they  must  follow  the  report  of  the 
matron  ;  is  that  possible  ? — In  practice  it  is  so. 

7139.  Then,  the  matron  has  absolutely  the 
power  of  dismissal,  and  she  reports  to  the  house 
committee,  and  they  make  out  the  document, 
or  make  the  entry  ;  but  there  is  not  really  any 
inquiry  by  them  into  the  case? — There  is  always 
an  inquiry  where  there  has  been  some  fault  com- 
mitted ;  but  there  would  be  no  inquiry  at  all 
with  regard  to  a  question  of  incompetence. 

7140.  Then,  if  a  probationer  has  her  engage- 
ment terminated,  and  goes  away  on  account  of 
incompetency,  the  house  committee  know  nothing 

about 
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about  it  except  her  name,  and  that  she  is  gone  ? 
— Except  that  it  is  as  reported. 

7141.  And  you  think  that  she  is  quiic  aware 
that  she  could  appeal  to  the  house  committee  if 
it  happened  to  sit  before  she  goes  away  ? — 
Under  any  circumstances  she  may. 

7142.  But  they  may  sit  after  she  has  left  the 
place  ? — Yes. 

7143.  But  by  that  time  she  has  gone  away 
and  taken  her  property  Avith  her  ? — Yes ;  but 
the  house  committee  sit  every  week. 

7144.  What  did  you  mean  by  "a  qualified 
certificate,"  might  I  ask,  when  you  used  the 
term  just  now  ? — Qualified  by  the  adjectives 
used. 

7145.  Have  you  different  foriiis? — No;  the 
same  form,  but  different  adjectives. 

7146.  I  think  there  was  another  answer  of 
yours  that  I  want  to  be  clear  about ;  what  was 
the  date  of  that  entry  in  the  book  about  proba- 
tioner Page,  which  you  read  just  now  ? — The 
answer  was,  that  there  was  no  record  on  the 
page  showing  when  the  entry  was  made. 

7147.  Is  it  in  its  perfect  sequence,  so  that  it 
was  made  at  the  time  ;  is  it  clear  that  it  was 
made  at  the  time,  and  was  not  made  some  time 
afterwards;  I  refer  to  that  elaborate  report? — I 
cannot  say  that  at  all ;  but  it  would  naturally,  in 
the  course  of  business,  be  made  when  the  proba- 
tioner left ;  but  it  is  not  dated. 

Chairman. 

7148.  1  think  you  said  that  these  things  were 
written  up  after  the  jirobationers  went  ? — At 
the  time.  But  I  should  like  to  correct  my 
answer  with  regard  to  a  probationer  having  left 
the  hospital.  It  is  a  fact  that  though  the  report 
comes  to  us  of  what  has  happened  daring  the 
previous  week,  they  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  permitted  by  the  matron  to  leave  the  hospital 
until  after  that  report  has  been  read. 

Luril  Archbishop  of  Canterhury. 

7149.  To  the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7150.  I  think  that  Mr.  Yalentine's  argument 
was  that  he  dis'iked  the  agreement  with  the 
probationers  because,  I  think  he  said,  it  was  a 
one-sided  agreement  ;  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
stipulate  what  the  hospital  was  to  do  witli  the 
probationer ;  has  any  idea  of  that  sort  ever  oc- 
curred to  you  ?  —  No  ;  we  only  drafted  this 
agreement  because  we  thought  it  was  fair.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Valentine  disliked  it  or 
not ;  we  never  asked  him. 

7151.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  is  a  dignitaiy 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  neighbouring  incumbent;  a 
neighbour  of  the  hospital  ? — I  cannot  say. 

7152.  But,  however,  he  is  connected  with  the 
hospital? — He  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
us,  but,  at  this  moment,  whether  he  is  one  of 
our  life  governors  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

7153.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  when  the  late 
chaplain  left,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Kitto  offered  to  make  some  sug-o'estions  with  re- 
gard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  duty  of  the  new 
chaplain,  did  they  not  ? — Y&s. 

7154.  It  was  stated,  in  the  correspondence 
read  out  by  Mr.  Roberts,  your  secretarv,  that 
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Mr.  Kitto  and  the  Bishop  had  offered  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  arrangements  regarding  the 
new  chaplain  ? — Yes. 

7155.  Could  you  tell  us  what  those  sugges- 
tions were? — May  I  read  the  recommendation 
that  they  made. 

7156.  If  it  is  not  very  long? — No,  it  is  quite 
short:  "Memorandum  on  the  Chaplain's  office, 
presented  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bedford  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto. 
(1.)  The  Chaplain  should  submit  to  the  house 
committee  a  definite  plan  for  («)  the  services  to  be 
held  in  the  chapel ;  {h)  the  services  to  be  held  iu 
the  wards;  (c)  periods  of  regular  visitation  in  the 
wards.  (2.)  Orderly  arrangements  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  hospital,  where  the  convenience 
of  so  many  pei'sons  has  to  be  considered.  If  it 
were  known  that  a  service  would  be  held  at  a 
fixed  hour,  and  that  the  chaplain  would  pay  pas- 
toral visits  at  a  specified  time,  then  the  nurses 
and  patients  in  the  ward  would  be  prepared  for 
the  visit,  time  would  be  saved,  and  a  regular  and 
orderly  method  would  grow  up,  without  in  any 
way  curtailing  the  chaplain's  privilege  of  visiting 
the  ward  at  other  times.  A  notice,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  ])lan,  would  be  fixed  in  each  ward. 
The  chaplain  should  be  requested  to  note  iu  his 
report  to  the  house  committee  any  occasions 
when  he  has  been  compelled  to  depart  from  the 
usual  order.  Changes  of  ritual  and  ceremonial 
in  the  services  in  the  chapel  should  only  be 
introduced  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
the  house  committee.  (3.)  The  house  committee 
should  impress  upon  the  chaplain  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  careful  and  regular  visitation 
of  the  sick  at  the  bed-side.  The  nurses  and  staff 
may  obtain  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the 
chajiel,  or  elsewhere,  but  the  sick  and  the  dying 
can  only  obtain  what  is  given  to  them  individu- 
ally at  the  bed-side.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
chaplain  will  receive  an  early  report  of  those 
patients  Avho  are  placed  upon  the  dangerous  list. 
(4.)  Some  means  should  be  adopted  by  which 
the  chaplain  may  be  brought  into  close  inter- 
course with  the  committee.  The  formal  weekly 
ret)ort  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  We  would 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a  special  sub-com- 
mittee of  which  the  chaplain  should  be  the  secre- 
tary. Matters  affecting  the  work  of  the  chaplain 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  brought  before, 
and  considered  by  this  sub- committee.  It  would 
be  the  business  of  the  committee  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  chaplain's  work,  to  consult 
with  him  ujion  any  changes  which  may  be  thought 
necessary,  to  assist  him  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  generally  advise  the  house  committee 
upon  this  department  of  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital." 

7157.  And  did  the  board  act  upon  those  sug- 
gestions ? — No. 

7158.  And  for  what  reasons?  —  Because  we 
appointed  a  sub-committee  as  therein  suggested, 
but  the  sub-committee  have  never  made  any 
report  to  the  committee  since  then. 

7159.  Then  as  you  had  unpleasantness  with 
the  chaplain,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the 
sub-committee  should  be  asked  to  make  their 
repoi-t,  and  that  some  action  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter? — I  think,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  the 
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committee  may  not  be  entirely  in  accordance,  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  that  report. 

7160.  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  on  that 
point.  You  mentioned  that  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  dinners  occasionally,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  nurses  and  the  jirobationers  ? — 
Cei'tainly. 

7161.  You  found  the  dinners  always,  when 
you  visited  them,  comfortable,  and  such  as  they 
should  be  I  understood  you  to  say? — Yes. 

7162.  And  the  dinner  that  you  would  expect 
to  find  would  be  such  as  would  I.e  found  in  a 
comfortable  middle-class  family,  or  perhaps  in 
the  commercial  room  of  a  counti-y  inn,  that  sort 
of  dinner ;  that  is  to  say,  as  comfortably  served 
and  as  coiafortiibly  arranged  ? — My  experience  of 
such  is  limited,  but  certainly,  though  the  food  was 
plain,  as  (ar  as  I  saw  it  was  good,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions which  I  spoke  of,  some  years  ago,  when 
we  had  continual  complaints  of  bad  food. 

7163.  Do  you  ever  act  on  the  military  princi- 
ple of  asking  whether  they  have  any  complaints 
to  make  when  you  attend  dinners  in  that  way  ? 
-Yes. 

7164.  And  you  have  received  no  complaints, 
not  of  late  times  ? — Not  of  late  times. 

7165.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  ma- 
tron should  dine  with  the  nurses,  that  the  nurses 
should  all  dine  together,  and  that  the  matron 
should  be  there? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary. 

7166.  You  are  not  aware  that  such  is  the  cus- 
tom at  some  of  the  large  endowed  hospitals,  at 
one  of  them  it  is,  I  know,  for  the  matron  to  dine 
with  the  nursing  staff  generally  ? — We  have  the 
matron's  assistant  always  in  attendance  ;  invari- 
ably. ^   ^        .  . 

7167.  That  is  the  home  sister? — The  home 
sister. 

7168.  To  turn  to  another  subject :  complaints 
have  been  made  by  these  nurses  who  have  com- 
plained, of  sewer  gas;  have  you  heard  of  sewer 
gas  being  complained  of  in  the  hospital? — No, 
never  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  qualify 
that  answer  by  saying  that  we  ourselves  are 
now  going  to  a  very  great  expense  in  entirely 
re-arranging  the  whole  drainage  of  the  hospital. 

7169.  Thank  you;  I  will  not  pi  ess  you  further 
on  that.  Have  you  rats  (and  you  understand 
the  signifiL-ance  of  that  question)  about? — I 
never  heard  of  them. 

7170.  Then  probably  they  are  not  about? — 
I  never  heard  of  them. 

7171.  You  have  probably  heard  what  has 
happened  at  Derby,  where  the  whole  hospital 
was  broken  up,  and  patients  and  doctors  and 
everybody  had  to  escape  ? — Yes. 

7172.  Miss  Yatman  and  Miss  Raymond  both 
stated  on  oath  here,  that  in  their  view  complaints 
were  useless  ;  now  could  there  be  no  committee 
of  ladies  to  assist  the  matron  as  regards  the 
nurses  and  probationers  ? — 1  should  have  much 
more  faith  in  a  committee  of  gentlemen. 

7173.  I  incline  to  agree  with  you  there.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  register  of  nurses,  has  it 
never  struck  you  that  the  statements  in  the 
register  of  nurses  are  hardly  sufficiently  business- 
like ;  that  they  are  of  a  character  too  gossippy  ? 
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— It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  that  register 
was  eminently  to  the  point. 

7174.  But  there  are  in  it  long  statements 
which  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  an 
official  book  ;  I  only  referred  to  it  the  other  day 
for  five  minutes,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  statements 
in  that  book  which  certainly  startled  me.  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  into  them  noAv,  but  I  will  tell 
you  privately  what  I  referred  to;  but  that  has 
never  struck  you  ? — 1  think  in  some  cases  they 
might  have  been  condensed ;  they  might  have 
been  more  terse  perhaps. 

7175.  Now  that  book  is  a  sort  of  defaulter 
book  of  the  nurses,  but  it  has  this  difference  from 
the  defaulter  book  that  is  known  in  the  Army ; 
in  the  Army  no  statements  are  put  in  that  book 
which  are  not  records  of  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  on  inquiry  when  the  offender  was 
present  together  with  his  accuser  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  authorities ;  but  this 
book  is  not  so  constructed  ;  it  is  made  privately 
by  the  matron  in  her  own  room  ?— Quite  so. 

7176.  And  consequently,  if  these  records  are 
to  be  made  against  these  ladies  for  ever,  it  would 
be  hard  against  them  if  mere  gossip,  or  what  was 
in  the  nature  of  gossip,  <:ot  into  that  book  and 
stood  as  a  record  against  them,  would  it  not? — 
Nobody  would  be  any  the  wiser  for  an  entry  in 
that  book  unless  they  asked  to  have  it  read. 

7177.  I  will  do  away  with  any  delicacy,  and 
say  what  it  was  that  I  referred  to  just  now.  It 
was  said  in  that  book,  I  noticed,  of  one  lady 
that  she  was  too  free-and-easy  in  her  manner  to 
the  male  patients  in  the  ward,  and  of  another 
lady  that  she  was  given  to  flirting,  not  saying 
how  far  it  went.  Now  those  are  statements 
which  would  l)e  exceedingly  damaging  to  them 
if  that  book  got  into  other  persons'  hands,  and 
they  are  hardly  statements  that  should  appear  in 
an  official  book,  are  they?  —  But  that  book  would 
hardly  ever  get  into  anybody's  hands  except  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort. 

7178.  But  it  stands  there  as  a  record  against 
these  ladies ;  it  is  an  official  book  that  goes  from 
one  committee  to  another  committee,  does  it  not? 
— No  ;  it  has  always  been  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  matron,  and  wheneyer  we  Avanted  to  know 
anything  from  it  she  came  and  read  it  to  us. 

7179.  Then  your  opinion  is  (I  am  not  stating 
my  own  but  asking  yours)  that  the  book  is  so 
guarded,  and  is  of  so  confidential  a  nature,  that 
it  could  not  possibly  damage  these  nurses  outside? 
—It  could  not  practically.  Though  I  have  been 
in  the  hospital  for  some  eight  years  or  so,  I  do 
not  remember  until  to-day  ever  to  have  read  or 
seen  that  book  myself ;  I  have  heard  it  read  on 
various  occasions,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  handled  it  and  read  it  myself. 

7180.  Would  it  not  be  better  when  an  im- 
portant book  of  that  sort  is  brought  before  your 
Board,  that  it  should  b.'  initialed  and  signed  by 
the  chairman,  if  it  is  produced  and  brought 
forward? — Yes;  I  think  that  where  a  minute  is 
read  it  ought  to  be  signed. 

7181.  It  occurs  to  me  thai;  that  book  ought  to 
be  initialed  by  whoever  is  in  the  chair,  to  show 
that  it  has  been  brought  forward  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

7182.  Now  a  statement  by  Miss  Eaymond,  in 

answer 
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answer  to  Question  5916,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  She  said  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  short-handed,  a  man 
who  was  restless  was  tied  in  his  bed.  Now 
I  have  seen  enough  of"  musing  myself  to  have 
seen  that  in  case  of  dengue  fever  and  other  cases 
it  would  be  the  utmost  cruelty  to  tie  a  patient 
down  because  he  was  restless.  Was  your  atten- 
tion called  to  that  statement  ? — No. 

7183.  You  have  not  read  the  evidence  given 
before  their  Lordships?  —  !  have  not  had  a  copy 
of  it. 

7184.  I'ut  Miss  Raymond  stated  in  answer 
to  Question  5916  that  they  were  short-handed, 
anfl  because  a  patienr,  was  restless  that  patient 
was  tied  in  his  bed.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  characterise  that  proceeding 
as  monstrous,  unless  some  explanation  could  be 
given  of  it  ?  —Certainly  ;  I  think  such  a  practice 
is  certainly  to  be  condemned  entirely. 

7185.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  make 
inquiry  into  that  matter  with  a  view  to  lefor- 
matiou  ii'  such  a  practice  does  exist  of  tying 
patients  in  their  beds? — Certainly. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

7186.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  this  question  as 
to  dismissal :  Supposing  a  nurse  is  dismissed  for 
incompetency  by  the  matron,  would  she  be  in- 
formed of  the  reason  of  her  dismissal  ? —  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  would  be  so. 

7187.  Then  supposing  she  chose  to  apjjeal, 
what  course  would  she  take  ?  —  Her  wisest  course 
would  be  to  write  a  statement  to  be  handed  in  to 
the  conunittee  at  the  next  meeting. 

7188.  If  such  a  statement  was  handed  in,  what 
action  would  the  committee  take  upon  it?  — 
They  would  send  for  the  matron  and  the  pro- 
bationer whose  services  were  dispensed  with,  and 
would  inquire  fully  into  the  matter  in  their 
presence. 

7189.  Then  what  evidence  would  be  adduced 
before  the  committee  to  prove  the  matron's 
statement  or  the  probationer's  ?  — To  prove  the 
capability  or  otherwise  of  the  probationer,  the 
committee  would  certainly  require  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  tiie  sister  in  whose  ward  she  had 
been  taking  duty. 

7190.  So  that  it  would  come  to  this  :  that  the 
same  witness  would  practically  be  called  both 
by  the  probationer  and  by  the  matron  to  prove 
their  cases  ;  because  the  matron's  evidence,  from 
what  we  gathered,  as  to  the  capability  or  non- 
capability  of  a  nurse,  would  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  report  of  the  sister  ? — I  sup- 
pose so  ;  but  as  it  is  a  hypothetical  case,  I  cannot 
quite  say. 

Lord  Thring. 

7191.  1  understand  that  practically  the  matron 
is  necessarily  the  sole  judge  in  your  opinion  of 
the  competency  of  a  probationer? — The  sole 
judge  employed  by  us  ;  but  her  opinion  would 
be  formed  chiefly  from  the  report  of  the  sister 
with  whom  that  probationer  had  been  working. 

7192.  True,  but  as  regards  the  question  she 
is  herself  the  sole  judge  in  your  opinion? — Yes. 

7193.  Then  I  understand  that  you  draw  this 
distinction  :  that  the  matron  has  power  to  dismiss 
in  that  case,  that  is  to  say,  to  tell  a  probationer 
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she  is  to  go  home  ;  but  if  the  probationer  were 
to  be  solemnly  dismissed,  then  it  would  be  that 
the  committee  would  intervene  ?— Yes. 

7194.  I  understand  it  is  the  same  difference 
as  there  is  between  the  master  of  a  oreat  school 
writing  home  to  a  boy's  parents  saying.  "  He  is 
doi  ng  no  iiood  here,"  and  in  the  other  case  ex- 
pelling him.  In  the  one  case  the  master  would 
have  an  absolute  power  ;  in  the  other  he  would 
have  to  bring  it  before  the  committee  ?  — Cer- 
tainly. I^  should  never  say  of  a  probationer 
whose  services  were  dispensed  with  on  account 
of  incompetency,  that  she  was  dismissed. 

7195.  If  a  nurse  or  a  probationer  commits  an 
act  detrimental  to  character,  she  would  be  dis 
missed,  but  it  would  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee first? — Yes. 

7196.  If  it  were  a  case  of  simple  incompetence 
you  would  rely  on  the  matron  to  do  iustice? — 
Yes.  ^ 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngioorth. 

7197.  You  said  just  now  that  any  complaint 
about  the  food  of  the  nurses  ought  to  go  first  of 
all  to  the  nursing  home  sister  ? — Yes. 

7198.  Then  would  it  get  beyond  her  usually, 
or  to  whom  ought  she  to  make  the  complaint  ? — 
I  do  not  suppose  in  a  small  case  it  would  get 
beyond  her.  If  someone  complained  that  the 
milk  was  turned  or  anything  like  that  she  would 
come  to  the  home  sister,  and  say  so. 

7199.  But  then  what  would  the  home  sister 
do  in  the  case  of  a  complaint  made  to  her? — She 
would  rectify  it. 

7200.  It  would  not  be  her  duty  to  forward 
the  complaint  ? — Not  unless  it  was  beyond  her 
power  to  deal  with  it  ;  as  for  instance,  if  sup- 
plies are  sent  in  bad,  it  is  beyond  her  power  to 
rectify  that. 

7201.  And  then  to  whom  has  she  to  send  the 
complaint  on  ? — She  would  send  it  on  through 
the  matron  to  the  house  committee. 

7202.  There  is  one  question  which  I  have  to 
ask  you  on  behalf  of  Lord  Lauderdale  :  What 
means,  if  any,  have  the  house  committee  of 
knowing  what  progress  probationers  are  making 
during  their  two  years'  probation? — The  result 
of  the  examination,  or,  if  necessary,  inquiry  from 
the  Sister  as  io  their  practical  progress. 

7203.  But  is  any  record  kept  as  to  the  pro- 
gress which  a  probationer  has  made  ? — Yes,  in 
this  book  {pointing  to  the  Register  Book). 

7204.  From  time  to  time? — From  time  to 
time  ;  and  the  result  of  the  examination. 

7205.  That  would  be  an  additional  means  ? — 
That  would  be  an  additional  means  of  testino-  it. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

7206.  You  have  been  explaining  very  clearly 
indeed,  that  on  the  question  of  the  competency 
of  a  probationer,  you  would  regai  d  the  matron's 
opinion  practically  as  the  one  which  would 
always  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
committee ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
rule  which  says  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
committee.  In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  regard 
the  committee  as  competent  to  enter  into  the 
question  ? — There  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
matron  having  terminated  an  engagement  for 
the   reason   of  incompetency,  the  probationer 
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Earl  of  Kimherley — contimied. 
might  considei"  that  she  was  unjustly  treated  and 
she  would  then  come  to  the  hovise  committee. 
She  might,  I  suppose  (I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
remember  any  practical  instance  of  it),  come  to 
the  house  committee  ;  the  house  committee  would 
then  inquire  into  it,  and  if  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  some  error  of  judgment  in  the  matter, 
after  inquiry,  the  committee  might  recommend 
her  continuing. 

7207.  That,  no  doubt,  is  all  possible  under  the 
rule ;  but  you  told  us  distinctly  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  that  they  were  able  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  competency  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7208.  If  that  be  so  then  the  appeal  must  be 
absolvitely  a  farce.  I  am  not  arguing  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  ; 
j)ossibly  it  may  be  that  the  opinion  of  the  matron 
ought  to  be  taken  as  that  of  the  most  competent 
person  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  rule 
which  says  that  there  is  an  apjjeal,  Avhen,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  appeal  at  all.  Is  it  not 
better  at  once  to  let  the  probationer  know  that 
she  is  subject  to  that  dismissal  by  the  matron? — 
No,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  that  clause  in 
the  standing  orders,  because  it  prevents  a  person 
considering  that  she  has  been  turned  off'  by  a 
matron  without  any  right  of  appeal. 

7209.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  really 
entirely  misleading  by  your  own  showing, because 
it  is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proba- 
tioner believe  that  she  has  some  appeal,  when, 
upon  your  own  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  she  has 
no  appeal.  In  that  case,  therefore,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly misleading  to  the  probationer,  is  it  not  ? — 
Well,  if  it  might  not  be  considered  disrespectful 
to  this  Committee,  I  woixld  say  that  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  this  sort  of  case  in  a  domestic  house  : 
If  an  under  servant  was  reported  by  the  upper 
servant  as  being  incompetent,  you  would  termi- 
nate that  engagement :  you  as  a  master  are  not 
capable  of  judging  of  whether  that  under  servant 
is  competent  or  not,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
would  not  allow  anybody  to  be  turned  out  of 
your  household  without  a  power  of  appeal  to  the 
master  of  that  house.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in 
any  way  disrespectful  to  the  Committee,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  quote  that  as  an  instance  of  how 
it  would  be. 

7210.  In  point  of  fact,  the  appeal  is  nominal  ? 
—No. 

7211.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  if  you  say  that 
the  appeal  is  one  which  the  committee  is  not 
competent  to  try  ? — But  there  might  be  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  perfectly  competent. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7212.  The  analogy  about  the  private  house 
does  not  hold,  because  in  a  private  house  you 
are  administering  your  own  affairs  (of  course, 
you  are  bound  to  be  just),  but  in  a  large  public 
institution  you  are  administering  public  money 
and  acting  for  the  public? — Of  course,  the 
analogy  will  not  hold  good  in  all  points. 

Chairman. 

7213.  We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  evi- 
dence here,  that  the  nurses,  Avhen  ill,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  house  phy- 
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sicians  and  house  surgeons,  and  those  are  very 
often  young  men  who  have  lately  qualified;  do 
you  think  that  that  is  sufficient,  or  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
more  experienced  medical  men  ?— I  should  think 
it  quite  insufficient  if  that  was  the  only  advice 
that  they  had ;  but  some  little  time  ago  we  made 
a  new  arrangement,  by  which  three  members  of 
our  senior  staff,  namely,  Drs.  Fenwick  and 
Sutton,  and  Mr.  Treves,  as  a  surgeon,  specially 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  nursing  staff.  Of 
course,  whenever  they  are  present,  when  it  is 
their  days  for  attendance,  they  personally  see 
those  who  are  sick  :  but  when  they  are  not  in 
the  hospital  the  sick  nurses  or  probationers  would 
he  seen  by  their  representatives,  who  would  be 
the  young  men  that  you  specify. 

7214.  All  those  officers  to  whom  you  have 
referred  are  honorary  officers  of  the  hospital,  are 
they  not  ? — Those  are  the  visiting  staff. 

7215.  But  have  you  no  medical  officer  in  the 
hospital,  who  is  the  paid  officer  of  the  committee, 
the  servant  of  the  board  or  committee  ? — All  the 
resident  staff' are  the  j)aid  servants  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital,  for  the  time  being. 

7216.  But  they  are  more  directly  under  the 
medical  council,  are  they  not? — No,  dii'ectly 
under  the  house  committee  ;  everything  in  the 
hospital  is  under  the  house  committee  ;  it  is  the 
house  committee  that  appoints  them. 

7217.  Of  course,  everybody  is  nominally 
under  the  house  committee  ;  you  could  dismiss 
the  senior  surgeon,  if  you  chose  ? — Yes.  Such 
an  idea  has  never  occurred  to  me ;  therefore,  I 
replied  with  some  hesitation,  yes. 

7218.  I  was  only  putting  an  extreme  case,  but 
they  have  that  power? — Certainly. 

7219.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  what  is  termed  in  some  hospitals  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer,  who  is  directly  under  the ' 
Board  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical 
council ;  not  even  a  member  of  the  medical 
council  ? — No,  I  think  that  our  plan  is  decidedly 
better  than  that.  All  our  resident  medical  men, 
house  physicians  and  house  surgeons,  are  duly 
qualified  men,  men  who  are  competent  to  be 
placed  out  in  any  position  of  authoi'ity  ;  and  we 
have  lately  on  the  college  board,  had  for  each 
vacancy  that  occurs,  a  number  of  very  competent 
men  applying  for  these  appointments,  as  they 
fall  vacant :  and  our  difficulty  lately  has  really 
been  to  select  between  competent  men. 

7220.  That  leads  me  to  ask  this  :  who  makes 
the  selection  ? — The  college  board  select  the 
men  and  recommend  them  to  the  house  com- 
mittee, and  the  house  committee,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  college  board,  give  the  appoint- 
ment. 

7221.  Are  the  college  board  professional  men 
or  lay  men  ? — Half  and  half.  The  college  board 
consists  of,  I  think,  six  from  the  medical  council 
and  six  who  are  nominated  by  the  house  com« 
mittee. 

7222.  Does  that  body  only  meet  when  required 
for  some  special  purpose,  or  does  it  meet  weekly  ? 


-Once  a  month  during  the  session. 
7223.  What  is  that  session ?- 
college  session. 


-The  medical 
7'224.  Then 
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7224.  Then  when  the  medical  college  is  not  In 
session  this  body  does  not  meet? — No. 

7225.  Now  are  any  questions  of  nursing  re- 
ferred to  that  bodj^  ? — No  ;  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  Avith  them. 

7226.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  medical 
advice  as  it  exists  for  the  nursing  staff? — Yes,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  ;  I  have  had  very  good  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  it,  because  when  any  of 
the  nursing  staff  was  seriously  ill  during  the 
time  I  was  chairman,  I  always  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  that  particular  case,  and  went  to 
look  after  it  myself;  and  it  so  happens  that 
two  probationers,  in  whom  1  was  specially  inte- 
rested, happened  to  get  very  sick,  dangerously 
ill,  in  the  hospital,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
therefore  of  constantly  watching  how  they  were 
nursed  ;  and  I  can  only  say  tliat  both  of  those 
ladies  say  thev  quite  owe  their  lives  to  the 
careful  way  in  which  they  were  nursed  in  the 
hospital  ;  and  I  think  tiiat  is  the  ex])erience  of 
all  those  who  have  fallen  very  ill  at  the  hospital. 
We  have  had  printed  extracts  from  a  few  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  sent  just  now,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  inquiry,  to  the  matron,  either 
from  sisters  or  nurses,  some  of  whom  have  been 
nursed  during  sickness  in  the  hospital.  These 
have  been  printed,  and,  if  1  might,  I  should 
like  to  put  ha  some  of  these  and  read  them, 
because  tliey  bear  upon  this  A'ery  subject. 

7227.  Yes? — Theie  is  one,  for  instance,  from 
Miss  Herman  :  "  I  do  not  think  it  right,  to  read 
all  the  complaints  that  are  being  made  about  the 
treatment  of  your  sick  nurses  here  without 
making  known  my  own  experience  of  that  treat- 
ment two  years  ago.  As  you  may  remember,  I 
had  only  just  come  from  home  ;  I  was  a  proba- 
tioner of  nine  dajs'  standing  when  I  went  to  the 
sick-room  with  a  poisoned  finger,  and  my  one 
desire  was  to  go  back  home  directly.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  n  ery 
contented  in  the  sick-room,  nor  very  grateful 
for  what  might  be  done  for  me  there.  I  was 
soon  very  ill,  but  not  too  ill  to  know  that  I  was 
being  treated  with  tlie  utmost  kindness  by  all 
wlio  were  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
sick-room.  I  can  quite  truthfully  and  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  I'  wanted  for  nothing  wlale  I 
■was  a  patient  there.  After  a  week  the  nature 
of  my  illness  necessitated  my  removal  to  the 
erj^siijelas  ward,  where  I  became  simply  a  hos- 
pital patient.  The  ward  was  not  bright  and 
attractive  like  the  sick  room,  but  the  kindness  I 
received  there  was  as  great,  if  not  greater. 
I  feel,  however,  that  I  must  be  more  ex|)liclt  if 
(as  I  hope)  this  letter  is  to  be  useful  as  evidence. 
I  was  a  patient  under  care  of  Mr.  Treves,  who 
saw  me  frequently,  and  to  whose  treatment, 
laumanly  speaking,  I  most  certainly  owe  my  life. 
This  treatment  was  carried  out  by  his  house 
surgeon,  who  saw  me  always  twice  a  day,  often 
three  times,  and  frequently  more  than  tliat. 
I  had  a  special  nurse,  both  by  day  and  night  ; 
■whatever  nourishment  1  was  ordered  was  made 
in  the  nursing  home  kitchen,  and  brought,  to  me 
direct  from  there,  it  was  always  nice,  always 
abundant,  and  always  punctual.  My  sister 
stayed  a  fortnight  with  me,  and  was  provided 
■with  a  bedroom  in  the  hospital ;  all  my  relations 
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were  at  liberty  to  come  to  me  at  any  time,  and 
from  you,  yourself,  I  had  several  visits  during 
the  time  of  my  illness.  I  have  only  one  thing 
more  to  add  to  this  statement.  It  is  that  1  was 
nursed  with  the  most  affectionate  care  by  Sister 
Blizard,  tiie  sister  in  charge  of  the  erysipelas 
wards.  I  dD  not  simplv  mean  that  she  con- 
scientiously discharged  the  duties  of  sister  to 
patient,  but  I  mean  that  slie  cut  short,  day  after 
day,  her  own  two  hours'  leisure  on  my  account, 
and  for  my  comfort.  She  treated  my  many 
visitors  as  her  own  friends,  and  she  nursed  me 
throughout  with  a  skill  and  tenderness  that  I 
hope  never  to  forget.  This,  tlien,  was  my  ex- 
perience, the  experience  of  a  perfect  stranger  in 
the  hospital,  Avho  came  without  any  influential 
recommendations,  and  who  had  previously  known 
no  iii'e  but  the  comfortable  life  of  home."  There 
are  other  letters  which  I  put  in  to  the  same  effect. 
I  can  add  my  personal  experience,  from  having 
gone  round  and  seen  these  nurses  and  proba- 
tioners tvhen  they  were  sick. 

7228.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
remark  upon? — Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  something  in  regard  to  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  here  by  Mr.  Valentine.  I  was 
chairman  during  the  whole  time,  from  the  time  of 
his  election,  until  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
hospital,  and  of  course  I  am,  therefore,  the 
person  who  knows  probably  more  about  the 
reasons  why  he  left  the  hospital,  and  so  on,  than 
anybody  else.  If  the  Committee  wisli  to  hear 
anything  of  that,  I  am  prepared  to  give  any 
amount  of  detail  upon  that  point.  I  cannot 
help  saying  that,  unfortunately,  as  he  left  us 
under  those  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  his  evidence  was  very  biassed.  In  fact, 
he  himself  told  me  on  his  leaving  that  he  should 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  do  the  committee 
and  the  hospital  some  injury,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  think  that  his  evidence  was  otherwise 
than  biassed,  unduly  biassed  against  us. 

7229.  Pray  continue  if  there  is  anything  else 
you  wish  to  say  ? — I  should  like  to  state  how  it 
was  that  Mr.  Valentine  was  prejudiced,  and  was 
biassed  against  the  committee  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  appointed  really,  one  may  say,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Walsham  How,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  and  on  his  coming  to  us,  we 
learnt,  from  his  own  statement,  that  he  could  not 
call  hiniself  as  belonging  to  any  school  of  the 
church,  that  he  was  a  good  churchman,  and  that 
he  could  only  say  that  if  he  followed  any  one  in 
the  church,  it  would  be  Dr.  Walsham  How,  and 
it  was  on  that  understanding  that  we  appointed 
him,  that  those  were  his  views.  The  reason  why 
the  house  committee  and  he  became  out  of 
accord  was,  because  during  the  second  and  third 
years  of  his  holding  the  office  he  certainly 
changed  his  position  in  the  church,  and  he  con- 
fided to  me  on  one  occasion,  when  we  came  back 
from  our  annual  recess,  that  his  views  had 
materially  altered  that  year,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  confession.  I  had  a  very  long  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  it  eventually  ended 
in  this :  I  said  to  him,  "  Does  your  change  of 
view  in  any  degree  alter  your  conduct  with 
regard  to  other's,  or  is  it  only  and  entirely  to  your- 
self," and  he  said  to  me  most  positively  that  it 
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svould  not  havfc  the  smallest  effect  at  all  u[)on 
his  relations  and  his  dealings  with  those  who 
were  committed  to  his  charge  ecclesiastically, 
but  that  it  was  purely  a  personal  matter;  in 
fact,  as  I  understood  it.  that  he  himself  derived, 
as  he  said,  immense  comfort  from  personal  con- 
fession to  someone  whose  name  1  do  not  know, 
but  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  at  all 
in  his  work.  When  I  heard  that  I  said,  "  Then 
under  those  circumstances  I  do  not  think  it  need 
make  any  difference  whatever  to  your  position  in 
this  hospital,"  and  we  so  continued,  and  I  never 
mentioned  this  conversation  or  the  result  of  this 
conversation  to  anyone.  It  was  a  private  con- 
versation, and  I  never  mentioned  it  to  anybod}\ 
Jt  was  repeated  again  with  long  detail  in  my 
own  house.  But  theie  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  in  the  end  of 
1888,  his  conduct  certainly  did  change.  It  is 
scarcely  ])ossibIe  to  specify  any  exact  particular, 
but  his  Avhole  conduct  certainly  was  that  of  a 
man  Avho  belonged  to  the  extreme  high  church. 
I  therelore  thought  that  it  would  be  better  if  I 
could  consult  Dr.  Billing,  who  was  then  Bishop 
of  Bedford,  and  I  had  a  very  long  interview  with 
him  upon  this  subject,  and  the  Bishop  entirely 
agreed  with  what  '.vas  my  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, in  saying  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
far  better  if  JVlr.  Valentine  would  seek  other 
employment ;  that  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1889,  I  think  in  February.  Various 
rumonrs  got  about  throughout  the  hospital  then 
as  to  his  change,  and  we  were,  lor  a  long  time, 
without  an  assistant  curate  ;  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  an  assistant,  and  at  last  he  selected 
and  introduced  to  us  (because  we  left  the  select- 
ing of  an  assistant  almost  entirely  in  our  chap- 
lain's hands)  a  man  who  h:id  come  from  a  very 
high  church,  a  Mr  Malton,  as  his  assistant,  and  he 
joined  us  in  February  1889,  and  he  remained 
on  as  our  assistant  chaplain  until  the  time  that 
our  present  chaplain,  Mr.  Mahomet,  took  charge  ; 
and,  in  fact,  between  the  time  that  Mr.  Valentine 
left  and  the  time  that  Mr.  Mahomet  took  charge, 
Mr.  Malton,  who  had  been  introduced  as 
assistant,  was  entirely  in  spiritual  charge  of  the 
hosjiital,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  had  not 
in  any  way  anything  uhatever  to  say  against 
Mr.  Malton  ;  he  was  satisfactory  in  every  way 
and  worked  well.  I  only  mention  the  fact  that 
his  having  been  selected  Irom  a  very  high  church 
place,  naturally  prejudiced  those  of  our  committee 
who  were  of  another  way  of  thinking  against  him, 
and  against  Mr.  Valentine,  who  introduced  him. 
He,  about  that  same  time,  namely ,  at  the  beginning 
of  1889,  introduced  a  hospital  guild,  with  a  medal 
of  the  guild,  things  which  I  considered,  certainly 
as  chairman,  as  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves 
if  not  desirable  ;  but  it  was  considered  generally 
by  the  committee  that  it  was  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  view,  which  put  him  out  of  accord 
with  the  committee  of  the  hospital  and  all  the 
traditions  of  the  hospital.  Then  there  was  a 
great  deal  said  about  that  time,  about  the  reports 
that  the  nurses  were  invited  to  come  to  auricular 
confession.  I  privately  asked  j\Ir.  Valentine, 
because  1  was  in  continual  intercourse  with  him 
at  the  time,  whether  that  was  so,  and  he  assured 
me  that  never  at  any  time  had  he  heard  a 
private  confession  from  one  of  the  nursing  staff; 


Chairman — continued, 
but  some  time  in  March  it  was  decided  by  our 
committee  that  we  should  ask  him  a  definite 
question  on  the  subject  of  confession.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  question  was  altogether  politic  or 
wise,  but  still  the  committee  decided  on  putting 
this  question  to  him.  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member what  were  the  terms  of  that  question  ; 
I  should  rather  read  it,  as  the  words  are  very 
short,  than  trust  to  my  memory :  "As  it  is  believed 
outside  the  hospital  that  confession  is  invited  by 
the  chaplain,  and  as  the  London  Hospital  is  a 
public  institution,  we  request  that  the  chaplain 
should  send  us  an  emphatic  assurance  that 
neither  he,  nor  the  assistant  chaplain,  ask,  or  ever 
have  asked,  or  will  ask,  for  private  confession." 
On  the  19th.  a  week  after  that  question  was 
asked,  Mr.  Valentine  attended  the  committee, 
and  read  with  great  spirit  a  definite  reply  to 
that  question,  which  answer,  I  believe,  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Of  course  there  was  nothing- 
tangible  in  that  reply  that  we  could  say  was 
wrong  or  against  the  Prayer  Book;  but  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  committee,  when  we 
had  heard  the  whole  tenor  of  this  reply,  that  if  we 
had  known  what  sort  of  a  man  this  was  whom 
we  were  appointing,  not  one  vote  would  have 
been  recorded  for  him  at  the  election.  It  was 
that  he  took  up  a  position  which  showed  that  he 
was  oat  of  accord  with  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
hospital.  We  therefore  thought  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  in- 
terview him,  and  to  urge  u[)on  iiim  the  desirability 
of  resigning  his  position  of  chaplain  rather  than 
that  there  should  be  any  public  scandal  which 
should  bring  our  institution  in  any  unfavourable 
way  before  the  public.  That  sub- committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  myself,  and  the 
rector  of  Whitechapel.  1  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  there  was  anothergentleman ;  at  all  events 
he  did  not  attend,  but  those  were  the  three  that 
attended.  (Mr.  Ind,  I  find,  was  nominally  on 
it,  but  he  did  not  attend.)  We  interviewed  the 
chaplain,  and  very  strongly  urged  that  he  should 
resign,  but  we  were  quite  unable  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  do  so.  This  we  reported,  of  course,  to  the 
house  committee,  and  before  the  next  court, 
before  the  Midsummer  or  the  June  court,  we 
passed  a  resolution  in  the  committee,  that  as  the 
chaplain  was  out  of  accoivl  with  us,  and  as  he 
did  not  choose  to  resign,  we  therefore  would 
recommend  the  court  not  to  re-appoint  him  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Every  single  appointment  in 
this  hospital  is  only  held  for  a  year,  and  we  re- 
commended that  he  should  not  be  re-appointed. 
There  was  a  very  long  discussion  upon  this,  and 
the  committee  resolved  bv  a  large  majority,  to 
pass  this  recommendation  to  the  court.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  also  that  I  wrote  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  and  laid  them  before  the 
Bishop  of  London,  hoping  that  he  possibly 
would  act  upon  Mr.  Valentine.  The  court  in 
June,  however,  did  not  agree  to  our  recom- 
mendation, and  referred  it  back  for  our  re  con- 
sideration in  the  house  committee  ;  and  we,  in 
J  uly,  again  considered  this  matter,  and  we  re- 
affirmed our  former  resolution,  as  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  house  committee  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  to  the  detriment  of  the  hospital  if 
Mr.  Valentine  continued  to  remain  on  as  its 
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chafilain.  Circumstances  remained  like  that 
until  the  recess  of  last  year;  and  when  we  met 
after  the  recess,  we  received  a  letter  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  urging  us  to  have  an  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Valentine's  conduct,  and  not  to  condemti 
him  without  a  full  inquiry.  It  was  a  very  short 
letter,  if  I  might  read  it;  "Gentlemen, —  We, 
a  few  of  the  incumbents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
London  Hospital,  having  heai'd  that  a  resolution 
has  been  passed,  refusing  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  the  chaplain,  and  recommending 
dismissal  upon  a  point  of  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  venture  to  express  our  keen  disap- 
pointment and  real  dismay  at  so  painful  a  conclu- 
sion. We  have  felt  that,  prior  to  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Rurideaconal  Chapters  in  the 
autumn,  some  of  us  ought  at  once,  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  express  our  sense  of  the  growing  gravity 
of  the  situation.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to 
the  house  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  help  feeling,  first,  as  men,  that  no  man 
should  be  condemned  without  full  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  brought  against  him  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  clergy,  that  a  clergyman  in 
matters  of  doctrine  must  be  answerable  to  his 
bishop.  Earnestly  praying  the  house  committee 
to  reconsider  their  decision, —  We  lieg  to  remain, 
yours  faithfully."  That  was  followed  by  the 
names  of  certain  clergymen  in  the  East  End. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

7230,  May  I  ask  whether  any  of  those  clergy- 
men were  governors  of  the  hospital  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  think  so. 

7231.  Some  Avere  not  ? — The  first  one,  I  see, 
certainly  was ;  I  see  two  names  which  are  the 
names  of  governors ;  but  I  cannot  say  about  the 
others  at  all.  That  was  dated  17th  September, 
or  rather  it  is  not  dated  at  all,  but  it  bears  my 
indorsement  to  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion on  17th  September  1889 ;  we  then,  after 
debating  upon  that  letter,  resolved  to  ask  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Kitto,  or  rather  Mr. 
Kitto  and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  (we  must  put 
Mr.  Kitto  first,  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
governing  body,  whereas  the  Bishop  of  Bedford 
was  not ;  therefore,  it  was  Mr.  Kitto  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bedfoi'd),  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's [)ractice  in  the  hosi)ital,  and  to  report  to 
us.  I  must  say  that  we  had  never  thought  of 
dismissal ;  we  had  never  thought  of  charges  ; 
there  were  no  charges  whatever ;  there  never 
were  any  charges  ;  the  whole  thing  was  simply 
tbat  he  was  out  of  accord  with  the  committee,  or 
(as  it  is  impossible  to  say  it  in  more  clear  words 
than  those  Avhich  are  perhaps  so  commonly  under- 
stood), he  had  become  a  very  High  Churchman, 
and  we,  as  a  rule,  were  of  quite  the  op[)osite 
school.  But  there  was  no  charge  against  him, 
and  there  was  no  talk  about  dismissal  ;  it  was 
only  that  we  put  before  the  court  that  he  should 
not  be  re-appointed.  At  that  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Valentine,  saying  that  he  had 
accepted  another  appointment.  This  of  course 
I  communicated  at  once  in  writing,  both  to  the 
Bishop  and  also  to  Mr.  Kitto.  That  was  on 
24th  September ;  his  letter  was  dated  18th 
September  ;  but  I  communicated  to  the  com- 
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mittee  that  he  had  received  another  appoint- 
ment on  24th  Se|)teniber.  On  the  5th  of 
November  Mr.  Valentine  wrote  again  more  of- 
ficially to  the  house  committee,  saying,  "Gentle- 
men,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
instituted'  to  such-and-such  a  living;  "please 
acquaint  the  governors  with  the  fact  of  a 
vacancy."  I  vvas,  therefore,  de[)uted  to  see  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  to  ask  him  about  when  he  would 
give  over  charge,  because  we  did  not  want  then 
to  press  him  undulv  ;  we  wanted  him  to  suit  his 
own  convenience  as  to  when  he  should  go  ;  and 
we  called  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  court  of 
governors,  in  order  to  receive  this,  which  might 
be  called  resignation,  which  was  really  a  virtual 
resignation,  and  to  declare  a  vacancy.  That 
court  of  Liovernors  met  at  one  o'clock  on  the  19tli, 
and  the  vacancy  was  ihen  declared  ;  and  in  the 
house  committee,  which  followed  immeciiately 
afterwards,  Mr.  Kitto  put  in  to  us  the  report,  or 
read  to  us  the  report  which  he  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford  had  drawn  up  It  was  very  short  in- 
deed, and  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
rendered  partly  unnecessary  by  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Valentine  having  resigned  :  and  it  was  subse- 
quent  to  that  that  these  two  gentlemei',  Mr. 
Kitto  and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  pat  in  at  their 
own  suogcstion  those  recommendations  which  I 
have  already  read  to  your  Lordship's  CcMninitiec  , 
and  1  would  only  say  that  after  this  report  was 
received  from  Mr.  Kitto  we  received  one  more 
communication  from  Mr.  Valentirc,  whi?h  shortly 
said  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  this,  or  had 
seen  (I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  word  was) 
this  report  of  the  Bishop,  and  he  asked  for  an 
apology.  This  was  the  letter,  "  Gentlemen, — I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  report  made 
to  you  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Kitto, 
and  to  ask  tor  an  apology."  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  at  the  committee  that  that  letter  re- 
qtiired  no  answer.  With  that,  Mr.  Valentine's 
connection  with  the  hospital  ceased ;  but  he 
ex[)ressed  to  me  his  bitter  feelings  against  us, 
and  stated  that  he  certainly  would  do  something 
to  bring  us  into  disrepute.  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  the  words,  but  that  was  the  meaning 
of  it.  I  said  to  him  that  surely,  having  been 
chaplain  for  four  years,  he  would  not  th.ink  of 
doing  anything  to  injure  such  an  institution  as 
our  OAvn ;  but  he  said  that  he  would,  That 
terminated,  I  think,  our  intercourse. 

Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 

7232.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  these  pro- 
ceedings with  the  report  of  Mr.  Kitto  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford  to  the  court  of  governors  ? — 
We  read  the  minutes  at  the  December  court,  but 
not  much  was  said  about  it,  because  a:  that  time 
he  had  left. 

7233.  Mr.  Valentine,  I  might  mention,  com- 
plained that  this  report  which  he  considered  as 
exonerating  him  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  court,  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
that  that  I  ask  the  question? — I  will  read  the 
words  that  were  read  to  the  court:  "  The  com- 
mittee received  the  annexed  report  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford  and  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Kitto,  on 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  chaplain.    A  letter 
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was  also  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Kitto,  offering  to  make  a  further  report 
containing  suggestions  as  to  the  duties,  &c.,  of 
the  chaplain,  before  the  post  is  filled  up ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  during  the  ensuing  term,  before 
the  appointment  of  a  new  chaplain,  Mr.  Malton 
should  be  responsible  for  the  duties." 

7234.  Is  that  the  report  of  what  took  place  at 
the  governors  meeting  ? — Yes.  that  is  what  was 
read,  "  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Valentine  was  read, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  report  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Kitto."  At  that  meet- 
ing also  Mr.  Valentine  was  present,  not  in  his  capa- 
city of  chaplain,  but  in  his  ca])acity  of  life  govei'nor. 

7235.  I  understand  that  the  report  of  Mr. 
Kitto  and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  was  communi- 
cated to  the  governors  ;  that  is  stated  ? — It  is 
not  set  out  here,  because  the  original  report 
was  there,  but  it  say.s :  "  The  committee  re- 
ceived the  annexed  report  from  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford  and  the  Keverend  J.  F.  Kitro,"  and 
taking  those  words,  "annexed  report,"  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Valentine  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, if  there  )iad  been  an)'  necessity  for  reading- 
it  then  it  might  have  been  read.  I  cannot  re- 
member that  it  was,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
both  at  that  court  and  at  the  previous  court  I 
should  do  v/hat  I  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  detailing  the  circumstances  to  the  gover- 

'  nors  who  were  present,  and  asking  for  any  com- 
ments which  might  be  made  by  any  one. 

7236.  You  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  governors  were  made  aware  of  the  tenor  of 
that  report?— I  am  sure  of  it,  fully;  but  we 
were  always  very  anxious  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  there  Avere  no  charges  whatever  macie 
at  any  time  against  Mr.  Valentine. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Curiterbury. 

7237.  I  asked  a  question  which  was  not 
answered,  about  the  number  of  nui'ses  whose 
engagement  was  concluded;  would  it  be  possible 
for"  vou  to  give  a  return  on  that  point  Cer- 
tainly. 

7238.  Perhaps  you  might  inform  us  at  the 
same  time  how  many  applications  you  have  ? — 
Applications  for  admission,  do  you  mean  ? 

7239.  Yes? — Of  applications  ibr  admission,  I 
believe,  we  had  last  year  something  like  1,600. 

7240.  But  could  we  have  that  accurately 
stated,  and  the  number  admitted,  and  how  many 
of  those  admitted  are  found  incompetent,  and 
how  many  leave  from  ill-health,  and  how  many 
from  other  causes? — Those  could  be  ascei'tained 
with  the  most  perfect  minuteness  from  our 
records,  but  I  could  not  give  them  myself 
no\y. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — continued. 

7241.  But  we  might  have  them? — Yes.  lam 
told  by  the  secretary  that  four  nurses  have  left 
this  year  under  the  new  arrangement. 

7242.  As  incompetent,  do  you  mean  ? — As 
being  unsuited.  Some  of  them  might  be  cases 
of  nurses  themselves  wishinjy  to  go. 

7243.  That  is  since  January  of  this  year? — 
Since  January.  For  instance,  in  some  cases 
where  the  engagement  is  cancelled,  we  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

7244.  Do  not  you  distinguish  between  those 
who  leave  because  they  are  found  incompetent 
(of  course  we  do  not  wish  for  names),  and  those 
who  have  to  leave  from  ill-health,  for  instance, 
arc  they  not  arranged  ;  could,  you  not  give  us 
that  information  ? — We  could  give  it,  but  we 
have  not  now  anything  drawn  out  to  show  that. 

7245.  But  in  the  course  of  a  week  perhaps 
you  could  furnish  such  a  statement,  showing  the 
number  of  applications,  the  number  of  admis- 
sions, the  number  found  incompetent,  the  number 
who  leave  from  ill-health  and  from  other  causes, 
either  specifying  the  causes  or  not  specifying 
them;  specifying  them  if  they  are  recorded,  but 
not  taking  trouble  about  specifying  them  if  they 
are  not  recorded  ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

7246.  Will  you  do  that  for  the  whole  staff, 
including  sisters  ? — Yes, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7247.  But  sisters  do  not  leave  as  being  in- 
competent ? — No,  from  ot:her  causes.  In  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  answer  to  Question  6746,  at 
page  398,  will  be  found  an  instance  of  a  case 
where  a  probationer  broke  off  her  engagement. 
It  is  put  in  there  for  another  object,  but  it  inci- 
dentally shows,  perhaps,  how  it  is  that  some 
probationers  may  leave  greatly  to  our  regret  : 
"Probationer  Gregson  Avriies  that  she  is  not  able 
to  continue  her  training,  in  consequence  of  un- 
foreseen home  duties ;  another  disappointment 
for  us  in  the  way  of  losing  a  worker  immediately 
she  becomes  efficient." 

7248.  They  could  be  arranged  under  "other 
causes,"  or  in  whatever  way  you  find  most  con- 
venient?— -They  shall  be  arranged  under  diffe- 
rent heads. 

Chairman. 

7249.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else 
to  say. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  ELIZABETH  ANNE  MANLEY,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairinan. 

7250.  You  w.'.re  formerly  a  nurse  at  the 
London  Hospital,  were  you  not  ?— Yes. 

7251.  What  Avas  your  position  there  ? — I  was 
sister  in  the  children's  surgical  and  accident 
ward  for  three  years,  and  I  was  one  of  the  night 
sisters  for  14  months. 


Chairman — continued . 

7252.  Were  you  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
case  which  has  been  mentioned  before  this  Com- 
mittee, which  a  certain  medical  man  of  the  name 
of  Buksh  had  to  deal  with  ?  — I  had  a  good  many 
of  Mr,  Buksh's  cases  on  my  side  of  the  hospital. 

7253.  The  statement  made  to  us  was  that  Mr. 

Buksh 
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Buksh  was  intoxicated,  and,  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 5892,  this  was  stated  :  "  He  then  wished  to 
inject  a  hypodermic  of  morphia,  but  the  patient 
received  a  hint  from  myself  to  pretend  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  the  sister  said  that  her  hypodermic 
syringe  was  out  of  order,  and  I  "  (that  is  the 
witness.  Miss  Homersham)  "  carefully  hid  the 
ward  syringe  in  my  pocket,  for  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  administer 
morphia  to  a  patient."  Then  she  was  asked 
what  the  name  of  the  sister  was,  and  she  said, 
"Miss  Manley."  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
that?— I  never  saw  Mr.  Buksh  in  the  ward 
intoxicated :  I  never  refused  to  allow  him  to 
give  a  hypodermic  injection,  or  encouraged  the 
nurse  to  hide  her  hypodermic  syringe  from  him. 

7254.  Was  Miss  Homei'sham  the  nurse? — 
Miss  Homersham,  I  think,  was  the  nurse  in  the 
operation  ward. 

7255.  It  was  a  case  of  excisionof  the  kidney? 
— Yes,  I  remember  the  case  very  well  indeed  ; 
I  remember  the  case,  and  I  remember  that  it 
was  a  case  of  Mr.  Buksh's. 

7256.  Do  you  therefore  contradict  the  state- 
ment I  have  referred  to,  and  say  that  Mr.  Buksh 
was  not  intoxicated,  and  that  you  never  gave 
instructions  to  hide  the  syringe  ? — I  never  on 
any  occasion  saw  Mr.  Buksh  or  any  of  the  resi- 
dent staff  intoxicated  in  the  ward  ;  but  if  such 
a  thing  had  happened  I  should  certainly  have 
reported  it  to  the  matron.  Mr.  Buksh  was 
always  exceedingly  kind  to  the  patients,  and 
very  pleasant  indeed  to  work  with.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  I  remember  having  any  uq- 
j)leasantness  with  Mr.  Buksh  was  when  I  had 
occasion  to  report  the  sister  of  the  operation 
ward  and  the  nurse  for  concealing  from  nie  the 
fact  of  a  burn  on  this  patient.  Then  Mr.  Buksh 
remonstrated  with  me  very  strongly,  but  in 
courteous  language,  because  he  was  very  sorry 
to  have  got  the  sister  of  the  operation  ward  into 
trouble. 

7257.  At  Question  5882  I  asked  Miss  Homer- 
sham, "  What  reason  had  you  to  tliink  that  the 
man  was  drunk  ?  "  and  she  answered,  "  From  his 
general  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  had 
seen  him  the  worse  for  drink  on  one  or  two  pre- 
vious occasions  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
he  was  so  much  intoxicated  that  the  niglrt-  sister 
had  to  assist  him  in  undoing  a  dressing  ;  when, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  he  left  the  vi^ard,  she 
turned  to  the  probationer  assisting  me  and  to 
myself,  and  requested  that  we  would  not  mention 
Mr.  Buksh's  condition  in  the  hospital,  and  we, 
both  of  us,  promised  we  would  not  do  so.  I 
think  it  was  a  notorious  thing  in  the  hospital." 
Do  you  contradict  that? — I  contradict  that. 

7258.  Emphatically  ? — Emphatically. 

7259.  You  being  the  night  nui'se  thenj? — I 
was  the  night  sister. 

7260.  And  you  were  the  .night  sister  she  referred 
to?— Yes,  certainly. 

7261.  And  you  say  that  this  statement  is 
without  foundation  ?^ — -That  statement  is  without 
foundation. 

7262.  Do  you  restiember  who  the  probationer 
assisting  you  was  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7263.  Then,  as  regards  the  system  of  reports 
to  the  matron,  how  is  it  done,  or  how  was  it  done? 
—The  night  sister,  before  going  off  duty  in  the 
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Cliaiiman — continued. 

morning,  was  expected  to  go  to  the  matron  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  and  mention  any  irregularity 
that  had  occurred  in  the  ward  or  any  change  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  make  in  the  ari'ange- 
ments  of  the  nursino-  staff  during  the  niwht. 

7264.  That  is  to  say,  that  supposing,  for  in- 
stance, a  nurse  had  become  ill  herself,  you  would 
have  had  to  get  somebody  else  to  take  her  place  ? 
— -A  nurse  might  have  been  moved  from  one 
ward  to  another  ;  supposing  there  was  too  much 
to  be  done  in  that  other  ward  in  consequence  of 
new  patients  coming  in,  or  some  of  the  patients 
being  taken  worse,  the  nurse  might  be  moved  to 
the  other  ward,  and  this  fact  would  be  reported 
to  the  matron  in  the  morning ;  and  the  day  sisters 
had  similar  opportunities  of  reporting  anything 
that  they  wished  to  say  relative  to  their  cases. 

7265.  And  these  things  were  reported  in  person 
to  the  matron  ? — In  person  to  the  matron. 

7266.  As  to  the  time  of  washing  patients  in 
the  morning,  we  were  told  that  it  commenced  at 
a  very  early  hour  ?— Patients  were  not  allowed 
to  be  washed  before  six  in  the  morning.  It  was 
a  thing  that  the  night  sister  had  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  about,  because  many  of  the  nurses  were, 
anxious  to  begin  before  ;  but  the  matron  was  very 
strong  iutleed  in  enforcing  that  it  should  not  be 
done  before  six,  and  the  night  sister  lost  no 
opportunity  of  putting  it  right  when  any  irre- 
gularity occurred.  In  the  children's  wards  they 
were  allowed  to  begin  earlier,  because  thei'e 
there  were  so  many  helpless  patients  to  be 
Avashed ;  but  they  were  not  woke  before  six; 
only  the  children  who  happened  to  be  awake 
were  washed  first. 

7267.  Was  there  time  to  wash  the  palients, 
beginning  at  six  o'clock  ? — Yes ;  a  great  many  of 
the  j^atients,  of  course,  were  able  to  wash  them- 
selves. 

7268.  Did  the  patients  assist  in  making  their 
own  beds  ? — Not  as  a  rule  ;  1  would  not  say  that 
they  never  did,  but  it  was  not  encouraged,  be- 
cause the  sisters  were  very  particular  as  to  how 
the  beds  were  made. 

7269.  And  then,  as  regards  the  sisters'  rooms, 
we  have  been  told  that  they  were  close  to  the 
wards,  and  that  the  odours,  and  so  on,  coming 
into  them  from  the  wards  were  very  injurious ; 
have  you  anything  to  say  to  that? — When  I  was 
sister  of  the  Queen  ward,  my  room  was  com- 
fortable and  airy  ;  I  was  nursed  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness  in  my  room,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  Dr.  Sutton,  who  attended  me,  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  room,  and  1  made  a  most  excel- 
lent recovery. 

7270.  Was  it  a  room  opening  into  the  ward? — ■ 
Opening  into  the  ward, 

7271.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  cases  in 
that  ward  ? —  Surgical  and  accidents  ;  a  great 
many  cases  of  hip  disease. 

7272.  And  then,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
towels,  what  have  you  to  say? — As  regards  the 
supply  of  towels  in  the  Queen  ward,  each 
patient  was  expected  to  supply  a  towel ;  but,  as 
I  found  that  they  were  very  often  remiss  in 
bringing  them,  I  asked  the  matron  to  supply  me 
with  toAvels  to  give  to  the  patients,  and  1  v/as  at 
once  granted  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fall  back 
upon  when  the  patients  failed  to  provide  their 
own  towels. 

3  H  4  7273.  We 
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Chairman — continued. 

7273.  We  were  given  a  case  of"  a  certain 
to\\el,  a  roller,  beiniJ  used  by  a  great  many  cases 
in  the  ward,  and  not  changed  for  several  days? — 
'J'hat  certainly  was  not  the  case  iti  the  Queen 
ward  when  1  was  sister  there  ;  and  as  night  sister 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  washing  of 
the  jiatients  going  on  in  many  of  the  wards,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  such  a  circumstance  would  not 
have  escaped  my  notice  ;  I  never  had  any  com- 
plaint from  the  patients  as  to  the  towels. 

7274.  From  your  experience  do  you  think 
that  the  work  of  the  nurses  is  excessive  in 
ihe  London  Hospital  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

7275.  Supposing  there  was  more  money  at  the 
command  of  the  authorities,  you  would  not  think 
that  they  required  more  assistance  ? — Some- 
times the  work  was  very  heavy  in  the  medical 
ward. 

7276.  You  think  that  sometimes  the  ward 
mii'ht  be  more  crowded  than  at  others? — Some- 
times there  were  worse  cases  in  the  wards  than 
at  dthers,  and  perhaps  tliere  might  not  always  be 
a  larger  supply  of  nurses  provided  ;  but  there 
was  always  a  special  nurse  to  be  had  for  a.iy 
special  case  that  required  close  watching. 

7277.  Could  a  special  nurse  always  be  had  for 
the  asking  ? — Yes,  a  special  nurse  could  always 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

7278.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  number  of 
the  staff  wa><  sufficient  for  that? — Yes;  I  never 
have  on  any  occasion  asked  for  a  special  nurse 
without  one  being  sent  to  me  at  once. 

V279.  Did  you  ask  on  your  own  responsibility 
or  on  the  suggestion  of  the  surgeon  ? — When  I 
first  entered  the  hospital  it  used  to  be  done  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  hou^e  physician  or  surgeon  ; 
they  used  to  have  tlie  ordering  of  special  nurses  ; 
but  after  the  rule  on  that  point  was  altered,  the 
sisters  liad  the  responsibility  ol  deciding  whether 
they  wanted  special  nurses  or  not,  and  there  was 
never  any  difficulty  in  getting  them. 

7280.  Ho"  lonu  have  you  left  the  London 
Hospital?— Four  yt'ars. 

7281.  As  long  as  you  were  there  did  you  con- 
sider the  nursing  staff'  to  be  contented  ? — On  the 
whole. 

7282.  Not  very  much  grumbling  ? — No,  not 
much.  When  there  was  grumbling  we  always 
encouraged  the  nurses  to  take  their  complaints 
straight  to  ihe  matron  as  being  the  Ijest  means  of 
obtciining  redress. 

Earl  Spencer. 

7283.  HoAv  long  ago  was  it  that  this  case  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Buksh  took  place? — I  occupied 
the  post  of  night  sister  from  August  1885  to 
October  1886. 

7284.  You  seemed  very  distinct  about  it ;  did 
you  recollect  Miss  Homersham  being  one  of  the 
probationers  attending  that  case? — Yes;  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  the  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  operation  ward  at  the  time. 

7285.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  you 
had  anv  conversation  with  her  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  reported  to  the  matron  or  not? — Not 
at  all  likely. 

7286.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it? — There 
was  not  anything  to  report.  I  remember  the 
occasion  to  which,  perhaps,  she  refers,  on  which 


Earl  Sfeiicer — continued. 
Mr.  Buksh,  accompanied  by  another  house- 
surgeon,  came  up  at  a  late  hour  one  night, 
and  they  were  a  long  time  in  the  ward  ;  but 
the  dressing  was  done  in  a  perfectly  regular 
manner.  I  did  not  give  more  assistance  than 
usual.  I  always  did  help  in  the  dressing  at 
night. 

7287.  And  you  saw  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Buksh  ? — I  saw  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Buksh. 

7288.  Nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  ? — No,  I  did  not  see 
anything  to  justify  such  an  assumption. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

7289.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
burn  ;  had  you  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  will 
read  you  what  is  said  here  at  Question  5875, 
and  that  will  recall  it  to  your  memory,  if  you 
know  anything  about  it.  Miss  Homersham  com- 
plained of  the  surgeon  having  insulted  her  by  say- 
ing that  she  had  told  a  malicious  lie,  and  she 
was  asked,  "  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what 
he  said,"  and  she  replied,  "  No;  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  tlie  matron  to  explain  why  I  had  not  re- 
ported a  case  of  burn,  where  the  sister  of  the 
ward  had  burnt  a  patient  under  my  charge,  and 
I  said  to  the  matron  that  I  had  not  done  so,  be- 
cause I  had  received  distinct  orders  from  the 
sister  not  to  tell  either  the  house-surgeon  or  the 
niffht  sister,  and  the  matron  exonerated  me  from 
blame  in  the  matter  ;  but  the  house-surgeon  on 
the  following  evening  said  that  he  had  heard  the 
statement  I  had  made  to  the  matron,  and  that  he 
considered  it  was  a  malicious  lie  told  to  the 
matron  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  day 
nurse,  whom  he  assumed  to  be  a  friend  of  mine." 
I  think  you  alluded  to  the  only  time  when  yoxx 
had  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  Mr.  Buksh, 
and  said  that  that  was  iii  regard  to  a  burn  ? — Yes, 
it  svas  the  case  there  spoken  of.  He  told  me 
with  much  indignation  that  he  had  discovered 
that  in  this  operation  case  the  patient  had  been 
burnt  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  and  that 
Sister  Cotton,  who  superintended  the  operation 
ward,  and  the  operation  nurse  had  concealed  it 
from  him.  I  went  to  the  ward,  and  asked 
Miss  Homersham,  I  think,  why  she  had  not  told 
me  the  circumstance,  as  1  had  charge  at  night, 
and  she  said  that  the  day  sister  had  forbidden 
her  to  do  so.  I  told  her  that  1  should  report 
both  her  and  the  day  sister  in  the  morning  to 
the  matron,  but  that  I  did  not  believe  the  matron 
would  be  angry  with  her,  as  she  liad  acted  under 
the  coercion  of  the  day  sister. 

7290.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  which 
has  been  reported  to  us  between  the  surgeon  and 
Miss  Homersham  ? — I  did  not  hear  the  conver- 
sation reported.  1  have  a  dim  remembrance  of 
some  unpleasantness  between  the  surgeon  and 
Miss  Homersham. 

7291.  That  was  all  you  had  to  do  with  the 
matter? — Yes. 

Earl  Catlicart. 

7292.  You  said  you  had  never  seen  Dr.  Buksh 
drunk  "  in  the  ward  " ;  you  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply, do  you,  that  you  had  seen  him  drunk  any- 
where else? — No;  I  mean  to  imply  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

7293.  With 
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Earl  V.athcart — continued, 

7293.  With  regard  to  the  washing,  INliss  Yat- 
nian  and  the  reverend  gentleman  both  swore 
that  the  washing  did  go  on  at  four  o'clock ;  and 
that  statement  you  conti-adict  ? — I  never  found 
a  nurse  washing  any  patient  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  I  have  found  it  going  on  before 
six,  and  have  always  put  it  down  at  once. 

7294.  Then,  in  fact,  you  flatly  contradict  the 
statement  made  by  Miss  Yatman  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  ? — T  can  only  say  that  I  never  knew 
of  it  being  done  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  done  in  the 
children's  ward. 

7295.  It  was  in  the  children's  ward  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  said  it  happened  ? — I  could 
not  be  sure  that  a  child  was  not  washed  as  early 
as  that  in  the  morning  in  the  children's  ward ; 
but  the  child  would  not  be  roused  on  purpose  to 
be  washed  ;  there  were  50  children,  I  think,  in 
the  ward  ;  and  being  all  helpless  they  all  re- 
quired washing. 

7296.  You  say  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
children's  ward  the  children  were  washed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — It  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  done  when  there  was  a  great 
press  of  work  in  the  ward,  but  it  was  not  usual. 


Earl  of  Kimberhy. 

7297.  You  distinctly  say  that  they  were  not 
woke  in  order  to  be  washed  ?— 1  am  certain  they 
were  not  woke  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Zimche  of  Haryngworth. 

7298.  In  this  case  of  the  excision  of  the  kid- 
neys that  we  were  speakin^.'-  of,  you  have  no 
recollection  of  any  dispute  between  yourself  and 
Dr.  Buksh  as  to  whether  the  dressing  ouo-ht  to 
be  changed  or  not  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think ''there 
was  any  dispute  at  all  about  it. 

7299.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  dis- 
agreement betAveen  yourself  and  him  as  to 
%yhether  "  it  ought  to  be  changed  or  not,  at  the 
time  "  ? — I  have  no  recollectio'n  of  it. 

Chairman, 

7300.  May  I  ask  what  position  you  are  in  now; 
are  you  the  superintendent  of  some  other  hospital? 
— No  ;  I  am  working  in  Croydon  by  myself. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  F.  J.  WETHERED,  m.d.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7301.  You  were  formerly  an  assistant  ])hysician 
at  the  London  Hospital  were  you  not? — House 
physician. 

7302.  And  you  were  house  physician  to  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  ? — Yes. 

7303.  There  is  a  statement  made  here,  sworn 
to  by  a  witness.  Miss  Homersham,  to  which  I 
will  call  your  attention.  I  asked  her,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  uny  objection  being  made  to  over- 
crowding in  the  wards?"  and  she  says,  "  I  knew 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  a  great  objection  to 
his  ward  being  overcrowded,  and  when  extra  beds 
were  put  in  it,  they  were  wheeled  out  about  half- 
an-hour  before  he  arrived,  and  wlieeled  back  again 
within  half-an-hour  of  his  departure.  (  Q.)  That 
you  know  ? — {  A.)  That  I  assisted  to  do  myself. 
(  Q- )  Was  the  patient  in  the  bed  at  the  time  that 
it  was  so  wheeled  out? — {A.)  The  patient  was  in 
the  bed,  and  it  was  wheeled  through  the  archway 
from  Holland  ward  to  the  Fitzgerald  ward  ;  two 
or  three  beds."  Have  you  any  remark  to  make 
upon  that  ?  —That  never  occurred  during  the  time 
that  I  was  house  physician  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 


Chairman — continued . 

7304.  When  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there 
from  the  1st  of  January  1886  to  the  30th  June. 

7305.  1  am  afraid  that  does  not  bear  upon 
the  matter,  because  Miss  Homersham  was  there 
in  and  previous  to  1885  ? — I  know  it  was  not  at 
all  the  custom  to  do  such  thino-g. 

7306.  During  the  tune  you  were  in  the  hospital 
it  never  occurred  ? — It  never  occurred. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

7307.  But  would  it  be  possible  that  such  a 
thing  should  occur  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
house  physician  ?— No,  not  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  house  physician. 

Chairman. 

7308.  But  would  you  be  in  the  ward  half- 
an-hour  before  Sir  Andrew  Clark  arrived  ?— 
No  ;  but  we  should  have  noticed  the  absence 
of  a  bed  while  we  were  in  the  ward. 

7309.  And  you  would  have  inquired  what  had 
become  of  it,  you  mean  ? — Precisely. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  BROOKE,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

7310.  you  were  formerly  assistant  chaplain 
to  the  London  Hospital  ? — I  was  the  first 
assistant  chaplain. 

7311.  And  were  you  there  during  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Valentine  ? — Part  of  the  time  with 
Mr.  Valentine. 

7312.  Over  what  period  ?— From  1887  to 
1889. 

(69.) 


(7/«i'«V?«a?t- -continued. 

7313.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  of 
forced  resignation  of  a  probationer  ? — I  have 
known  of  cases  ;  I  know  of  one  particular  one. 

7314.  Under  what  circumstances?- — I  think  it 
was  a  case  of  someone  being  made  a  scapegoat ; 
someone  had  to  be  found  fault  with,  and,  of 
course,  T  cannot  say  but  that  she  may  have  done 
something  wrong. 

3  I  7315.  Was 
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Chairman — continued. 

7315.  Was  that  the  case  of  Probationer 
Howse?— Yes,  Howe  or  Howse,  or  some  such 
name. 

7316.  And  then  as  regards  the  appeal ;  did 
she  make  any  appeal,  or  did  she  wish  to  make 
any  appeal? — She  wished  it  to  come  before  the 
committee,  at  least  it  was  coming  before  the 
committee ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it 
did  not  come,  in  a  way,  before  the  committee. 

7317.  Was  there  not  an  appeal,  then  ? — It 
was  coming  before  the  committee,  and  she  was 
persuaded  to  send  in  her  resignation. 

7318.  Who  persuaded  her? — The  authorities. 

7319.  How  do  you  know  that  ?— Because  I 
waiting  there  while  the  committee  was  sitting, 
and  was  anxious  to  appear  before  them  as  I 
Happened  to  know  peculiarly  well  the  patient 
who  had  died,  and  more  than  I  should  ordinarily 
know  a  patient. 

7320.  What  did  you  know? — I  knew  the 
nature  of  the  man  and  his  complaints,  and  how 
constantly  he  would  complain  of  every  possible 
thing ;  of  course,  you  constantly  have  certain 
persons  who  will  complain. 

Earl  Spencer. 

7321.  And  was  she  dismissed  or  asked  to 
resign  on  account  of  something  that  occurred 
with  that  particular  patient? — Yes,  he  died,  and 
then  his  relations  complained. 

Chairman. 

7322.  Is  this  your  statement :  That  she  was 
induced  to  resign  and  to  leave  instead  of  having 
the  case  brought  before  the  committee  by  an 
appeal  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  the 
case  ;  1  know  1  went  to  the  matron  once  and  to 
the  governor.  I  first  of  all  went  to  the  house 
governor,  and  I  said,  "  If  this  case  comes  before 
the  committee  (and  I  should  very  much  like  it  to 
come  before  them),  if  you  would  not  just  mind 
calling  me,  1  should  be  pleased  to  come  and  say 
what  I  happen  to  know  about  this  particular 
patient."  The  house  governor  went  into  the 
matter,  and  said,  "  The  fact  is,  it  really  does  not 
apply  to  me  ;  you  had  better  go  to  the  matron  ; " 
and  so  I  went  to  the  matron's  office  and  spoke  to 
her.  She  said  that  my  reference  to  the  patient 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever.  The  Rector  of 
Whitechapel  and  I  were  neither  of  us  at  all  satis- 
fied ;  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel  was  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  did  his  very  utmost  to  have  the 
matter  threshed  out. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

7323.  Will  you  tell  us  generally  what  was  the 
course  of  this  matter  ;  what  was  the  complaint, 
if  you  know  it,  against  the  nurse  ;  what  was 
hone  with  the  complaint,  and  what  became  of 
her  ? — I  never  saw  the  actual  complaint ;  it  was 
as  to  something  that  had  not  been  done  to  the 
patient,  such  as  washing ;  he  had  died,  and  the 
complaint  was  that  it  had  not  been  done  suffici- 
ently. Now,  this  was  a  probationer  doing  staff' 
duty,  and  therefore  even  if  such  a  comj^laint  was 
true  (I  tliuk  it  is  very  likely  that  the  complaint 


Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

from  the  relatives  was  absolutely  groundless),  but 
even  if  the  compl'iint  was  true,  certainly  it 
ought  to  have  been  looked  into,  for  it  should 
almost  have  fallen  on  the  sister  rather ;  I  mean 
that  the  sister  was  responsible.  Of  course,  she 
would  not  do  the  washing,  but  she  would  be 
responsible  for  that  patient. 

7324.  As  I  understand  from  you,  this  was  a 
case  of  neglect  ? — A  case  of  neglect. 

7325.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
it ;  was  it  from  your  attendance  on  the  patient, 
or  did  the  probationer  make  any  statement  to 
you  ? — -I  knew  the  actual  patient  uncommonly 
well ;  the  case  was  on  my  side  of  the  hospital ; 
he  had  been  moved  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hospital  to  my  side  ;  and,  therefore,  I  had  taken 
particular  notice  of  the  patient  ;  and  he  so  con- 
stantly grumbled  that  I  think  that  had  made  me 
give  special  attention  to  the  case,  and  speak  of 
his  grumbles  and  his  complaints ;  his  relatives 
had  offered  a  present  to  the  nurse,  and  the  nurse 
had  said,  "  There  is  the  hospital  box  ;  put  it  into 
the  box,  and  do  not  give  it  to  me." 

7326.  Did  the  probationer  make  any  statement 
to  you  on  the  subject  ? — I  should  think  she  would 
have  spoken  to  me  ;  and  I  know  the  Rector  of 
Whitechapel  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

7327.  And  you  knew  that,  with  regard  to  the 
probationer,  it  was  under  consideration  whether 
the  probationer  should  be  dismissed  ?  —  Yes  ; 
whether  she  should  be  dismissed. 

7328.  And  then,  I  understand,  yon  did  attempt 
to  give  some  information  on  the  subject? — Yes; 
I  did  attempt  to  bear  testimony  to  the  kind  cf 
patient  that  this  man  was. 

7329.  And  then  you  heard  that  the  probationer 
had  been  persuaded  to  resign? — Yes;  it  is  so 
reguLir  and  every  day  a  thing,  that  it  is  just 
what  you  would  expect. 

7330.  What  is  "  so  regular  and  every  day  a 
thing  "  ? — That  a  person  is  generally  forced  to 
resign  ;  a  person  would  never  be  dismissed,  or 
very  rarely. 

7331.  Then  probably  it  is  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  done  in  the  interests  or  supposed  interests 
of  the  probationer,  with  a  view  to  her  escaping 
the  consequences  of  being  dismissed  ? — It  might 
have  been  done  so. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7332.  Feeling  as  you  did,  I  wonder  that  you 
did  not  take  more  energetic  measures  ?  —I  took 
every  possible  measure  ;  I  knew  the  case  so  well 
that  I  took  every  possible  measure ;  I  talked  it 
over  with  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel,  I  went  to 
the  house  governor,  and  I  went  to  the  matron; 
and  yet  the  committee  would  not  call  me. 

7333.  Would  not  the  committee  have  received 
you  if  you  had  sent  in  your  card  or  a  note  to  say 
that  you  wished  to  speak  to  them  on  some  par- 
ticular point  ? — I  suppose  if  I  had  sent  a  written 
complaint  they  would. 

7334.  I  do  not  say  a  written  complaint,  but  a 
written  statement  of  the  case,  that  tliey  might 
take  it  into  consideration  before  the  case  was 
decided  ? — But  it  did  not  seemingly  come  before 
the  committee  at  all.    I  did  my  very  best,  from 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

a  desire  for  jiistice.  May  I  speak  of  another 
matter  ? 

Chairmdn, 

7335.  What  is  it  ? — In  reference  to  the  niirs- 
insj  home  ;  very  greatly  in  reference  to  the  food ; 


Chairman — continued. 

it  is  in  reference  to  the  under-staffing,  and  the 
way  the  food  is  cooked. 

Chairrnan.'\  We  have  already  had  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  on  that  subject. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  EVA  C.  E.  LUCKES,  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7336.  You  have  heard  what  has  just  been  said 
about  this  case  of  Probationer  Howse  ? — It  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts.  The  pro- 
bationer was  recommended  to  me,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel.  She 
was  not  a  promising  probationer,  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  educated  than  the  majority  of 
our  probationers,  and  not  of  the  class  from  which 
the  majority  of  them  come.  She  was  reported 
on  one  or  two  occasions  ;  but  we  were  doing  our 
best  to  make  the  most  of  her,  and  I  hoped  that 
she  was  improving.  The  complaint  referred  to 
did  not  come  from  me  at  all.  A  patient  left  the 
hospital,  and  the  governor  who  had  sent  the 
patient  in,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  reported  to  the 
house  governor  that  there  had  been  some  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  As  is  customary  on 
those  occasions,  the  house  governor  and  I  in- 
vestigated it  all  very  carefully  together  ;  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  at  all  the  facts, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  widow  (the 
patient  had  died  afterwards  at  home)  having 
gone  to  the  North  of  England.  Therefore  the 
reports  were  extended  over  five  weeks  before 
the  matter  could  be  finally  dealt  with,  and  he 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it.  1  remem- 
ber that  we  found  that  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  nurse's  evidence  and  that  stated  by 
the  patient's  friends ;  and  the  hospital  paid  the 
wages  of  a  man,  and  his  expenses  too,  from  some 
little  distance,  he  having  been  a  patient  in  the  same 
ward.  He  spoke  with  personal  gratitude  to  the 
nurse,  but  flatly  contradicted  her  statements  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  patient.  Then  in  the  meantime, 
pending  this  inquiry,  Nurse  Howse  herself  was 
not  well  and  she  went  into  Norfolk,  and  stayed 
for  some  time,  having  various  teeth  out.  I  had 
one  or  two  letters  from  her,  in  the  interval. 
When  the  house  governor  had  completed  all  the 
evidence  he  delivered  it  in,  and  reported  it  to  the 
committee  ;  I  not  having  personally  come  at  all 
into  the  matter ;  but  I  did  mention  that  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  cause  of  complaint  which  had 
arisen  against  probationer  Howse  (of  course  my 
report  is  available  if  it  is  desired)  and  I  ex- 
pressed regret,  not  saying  that  I  considered  she 
was  very  much  to  blame,  but  that  she  had  never 
been  a  very  good  probationer.  I  did  not  suggest 
to  the  committee  (which  is  contrary  to  my  usual 
custom)  how  the  case  should  be  dealt  with, 
because  the  complaint  had  not  come  from  me  at 
all,  or  from  the  sister,  but  was  an  outside  com- 
plaint from  the  patient  brought  through  the 
house  governor ;  of  course  it  came  Avith  my  full 
knowledge,  but  it  came  from  that  direction.  The 
committee  said  that  they  wovxld  see  Nurse  Howse 
when  she  came  back  from  Norfolk.  She  stayed 
away  some  time  and  her  return  was  duly  i-e- 
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Chairman — continued, 
ported,  mentioned  to  the  chairman,  I  think,  aud 
word  was  sent  to  me  that  she  would  be  required 
to  go  in  to  the  committee  that  day.  She  was  on 
night  duty  at  the  time,  and  she  waited  up  a  long 
time,  and  then  a  message  was  brought  to  me  that 
the  committee  would  not  see  her  that  day,  be- 
cause the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  pre- 
sent, and  as  she  was  his  particular  protegee,  they 
would  prefer  to  see  her  when  he  was  there. 
Immediately  afterwards  another  message  came 
that  the  chairman  wished  to  see  probationer  Howse, 
and  she  was  sent.  I  myself  did  not  see  her,  but 
I  said  to  my  assistant :  "  That  unfortunate  girl 
has  been  kept  up  the  whole  day  ;  we  shall  not 
want  her  to-night,  let  her  have  a  pass  to  go  out, 
she  need  not  be  on  duty  to-night."  This  pass 
was  given  in  the  office ;  whereupon  I  believe  the 
girl  said  to  my  assistant,  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  back,  I  do  not  want  to  go  in  there  to  the 
committee,  but  the  Rector  of  W^hitechapel  says 
he  will  fight  the  thing  out.  I  could  have  got  a 
much  nicer  place  where  T  could  have  ridden  in  a 
carriage  " ;  and  she  went  out  that  evening  and 
consulted  the  Vicar  of  Whitechapel,  I  was  given 
to  understand.  The  next  morning  she  came  to 
my  office  (T  did  not  see  her  on  purpose  because 
I  had  had  some  annoyance  in  the  matter),  and 
said  that  she  really  would  not  wait  till  the  next 
committee  meeting,  that  she  was  not  strong 
enough  for  the  work,  and  would  matron  let  her 
go  at  once.  I  then  said  to  my  assistant,  "  She 
can  do  exactly  as  she  likes  ;  of  course  she  knows 
the  committee  have  the  case  fully  in  hand,  and  I 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  matter,  ami  she  had 
better  wait  for  their  decision,  unless  she  is  ab- 
solutely determined."  She  said  she  would  not 
do  so ;  that  she  was  not  strong  enough,  and  that 
she  would  rather  it  was  left  in  that  way  that  she 
was  not  strong  enough.  My  next  impression 
was  that  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel  was  not 
satisfied,  because  on  the  19th  of  June  1888, 
which  was  very  shortly  afterwards,  I  think,  the 
Chairman  placed  this  letter  in  my  hands,  which  he 
had  I'eceived  from  probationer  Howse,  "64,  Ray- 
mond-road, Upton  Park,  19th  June  1888.  Sir, — 
Mr.  Robinson  ." 

7337.  Mr.  Robinson  being  the  Rector  of 
Whitechapel? — Yes.  "Mr.  Robinson  has  ad- 
vised me  to  write  to  you  to  ask  your  kind  assist- 
ance in  obtaining,  through  the  house  committee, 
a  testimonial  of  character  from  the  matron. 
Miss  Liickes  has  promised  to  answer  any  letter 
sent  to  her  on  the  subject ;  but  I  find  it  will  be 
necessary,  after  working  at  the  London  Hospital, 
to  have  a  written  character  before  I  can  obtain 
employment  in  nursing  elsewhere. — I  am.  Sir, 
yours  obediently, //c/r/'zV^^e  Howse.  To  the  Chair- 
man, London  Hospital."    That  was  a  most  un- 
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usual  step  to  take,  because  we  do  not  give 
testimonials  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  I  wrote 
this  in  reply  :  "  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel- 
road,  E.,  20tli  June  1888.  Harriette  Howse 
entered  this  hospital  as  a  probationer,  14th 
September  1886,  and  left  at  her  own  desire  on 
June  7th  of  this  year.  As  she  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  obtain  our  certificate  of  training, 
I  write  this  as  evidence  ot  the  hospital  experience 
she  has  had.  During  the  time  that  Harriette 
Howse  worked  here  1  found  her  honest,  sober, 
and  respectable.  E.  C.  E.  Luckes,  matron." 
The  next  note  I  had  about  Probationer  Howse 
was  brought  me  by  a  sister  who  came  to  me  and 
said, "  You  see  how  Probationer  Howse  has  turned 
out."  It  was  a  note  written  to  this  sister  by  the 
matron  of  Lancaster  Infirmary,  who  is  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me.  "  The  Infirmary,  Lan- 
caster, 1st  May  1889.  Dear  Miss  Lamport, — 
Knowing  you  were  not  at  the  hospital,  I  have 
delayed  writing  to  ask  you  about  Nurse  Harriette 


Chairman — continued. 

Howse,  who  left  the  '  London  '  last  June,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  private  work.  She 
came  to  us  in  February  with  testimonials  from 
Miss  Luckes  and  the  Vicar  of  Whitechapel,  with 
which  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  she  is  so 
rude  and  discontented  that  I  really  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  she  was  the  same  when  in  your 
ward.  You  know  how  one  discontented  person 
eflfects  everybody  else,  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  her 
present  surroundings.  You  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you,  I  hope,  but  as  another  nurse  is 
coming,  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  she  too  gets  un- 
settled. I  think  Nurse  Howse  has  been  greatly 
petted  and  spoiled  by  the  Vicar  of  Whitechapel. 
With  kindest  regards,  yours  sincerely,  Mary  E. 
Crewel  The  one  comment  upon  Probationer 
Howse,  and  the  fact  of  her  leaving,  was  put  in 
my  report,  if  you  desire  to  have  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 


Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Lamington. 

Lord  SUDLEY  {Eiirl  of  Arran). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  HENRY  TRISTRAM  VALENTINE,  is  called  in;  and  further  Examined 

as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7338.  You  wish  to  make  a  statement,  I  believe, 
with  regard  to  some  statement  made  by  Mr.  Carr- 
Gomm  .'—And  by  the  secretary. 

7339.  What  is  the  sjiecific  point.  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  you  must  limit  your  statement 
to  that  specific  point,  and  not  re-cover  ground 
which  has  already  been  covered.  If  you  wish  to 
contradict  any  statement  of  Mr.  Gomm,  or  the 
secretary,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  1  suppose 
what  you  refer  to  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Carr- 
Gomm,  in  answer  to  Question  No.  6929,  in  wliich 
I  say  to  him,  "  Pray  continue  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  wish  to  say,"  and  he  answers  "  I  should 
like  to  state  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Valentine  was 
prejudiced,  and  was  biassed  against  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  briefly  it. 
What  1  wished  to  say  was,  that  I  carefully 
avoided  the  personal  question  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  stating,  as  I  would  re-state,  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question  about  the  nurses. 
I  thought  myself  forced  to  defend  myself  from 
the  damaging  mis-statements,  both  of  the  secre- 
tary and  Mr.  Carr-Gomm;  and  first  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  should  try  to  injure 
the  hospital.  I  wish  to  give  that  an  emphatic 
and  specific  denial. 

7340.  I  will  just  ask  a  question  then  on  that  ? 
— I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  at  what  number 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm's  statement  occurs.  I  have 
only  this  moment  had  a  print  of  the  evidence  put 
before  me,  and  I  have  not  found  it.  It  was  also 
written  by  a  certain  Mr.  Thompson,  but  with- 
drawn. 

7341.  Not  withdrawn ;  the  letter  was  not 
allowed  to  be  read  ? — No  ;  it  was  withdrawn. 

7342.  At  the  end  of  6931  of  Mr.  CJarr-Gomm's 
evidence  I  find  this  :  "  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved at  the  committee  that  that  letter  required 
no  answer;  with  that,  Mr.  Valentine's  connection 
with  the  hospital  ceased ;  but  he  expressed  to 
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me  his  bitter  feelings  against  us,  and  stated  that 
he  certainly  would  do  something  to  bring  us  into 
disrepute.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the 
words,  but  that  was  the  meaning  of  it.  I  said  to 
him  that  surely,  having  been  chaplain  for  four 
years,  he  would  not  think  of  doing  anything  to 
injure  such  an  institution  as  our  own  ;  but  he 
said  that  he  would.  That  terminated,  I  think, 
our  intercourse."  I  will  just  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  that  statement  true  or  untrue  ? — Un- 
true. 

7343.  Did  you  ever  say  words  of  similar  im- 
port ? — Not  at  all  similar;  I  hope  to  show 
exactly  what  I  did  say. 

7344.  Will  you  continue  ? — I  understand  that 
I  may  correct  any  mis-8tatement  in  the  evidence  ? 

7345.  We  cannot  go  over  the  whole  ground 
again,  but  if  you  want  to  contradict  anything  in 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm's  statement  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so? — The  minutes  which  have  been  before 
you  are  not  correct  minutes ;  they  do  not  con 
tain  the  letters  which  were  read  and  heard  at  the 
committee  meetin2;s. 

7346.  You  are  travelling  away  from  the  point 
now.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  contradict 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm's  statement  if  you  can,  or,  if  you 
desire  to  do  so,  as  to  your  bias  against  the 
hospital,  because  that  is  a  definite  statement  of 
M  r.  Carr-Gomm's  ? — I  have  denied  that  specifi- 
cally. 

7347.  But  did  you  ever  say  anything  of 
similar  import  ? — I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm  on  several  occasions  said  that 
I  should  injure  tlie  hospital.  I  always  pointed 
out  to  him  that  I  had  never  raised  my  voice,  but 
I  had  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  not  brought 
the  thing  in  any  way  before  the  public  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  of  which  he  speaks,  he  again  said, 
that  I  should  injure  the  institution;  I  said,  "No; 
having  all  the  facts  before  me,  and  seeing  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

mis-management  of  the  house  committee,  I  think 
that  in  the  best  interests  of  the  London  Hospital 
the  hoiise  committee  should  be  re-organised." 
But  the  minutes  which  have  been  read  are  not 
trom  the  minute-book,  or,  at  all  events,  they  are 
incorrect. 

7348.  How  do  you  know  they  ai'e  incorrect  ; 
have  you  access  to  the  minute-book? — I  have 
the  statement  which  I  gave,  and  if  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  to  hand  in  the  actual  statement, 
you  will  see  in  a  moment  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
If  I  may  turn  to  the  specific  passage  in  the  evi- 
ence  of  Mr.  iioberis  

7349.  In  what  number  of  the  evidence  is  that? 
—At  No.  6142;  "The  minutes  relating  to  the 
severance  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Valentine 
with  the  hospital  "  relate,  he  says,  to  the  12th  of 
March.  The  matter  began  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  should  have  been  l  eported.  On  the 
12th  of  February  1  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  asked  whether  anyone  had  anything 
to  say  on  any  point  against  me,  and  they  said, 
"  No."  Mr.  Carr-Gomm  wrote,  saying  that  he 
had  made  a  i^tatement  to  the  committee,  which 
would  therefore  be  upon  the  minutes,  to  the 
effisct  that  I  had  told  him  emphatically  that  I 
had  never  since  I  had  been  in  the  hospital,  three 
years  and  more,  heard  a  private  confession. 
This  letter  appeared  on  the  12th  of  March  ;  on 
the  12th  of  March  my  answer  to  that  letter  was 
read  making  the  statement  that  no  private  con- 
fession had  ever  been  heard  by  me. 

73-50.  What  I  understood  trom  you,  you  wanted 
to  do,  was  specifically  to  contradict  a  definite 
statement  by  Mr.  Carr-Gomm,  and  that  you  have 
contradicted  ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  to  be  said  about  confession  and  so 
fortli ;  because  we  have  had  the  story  from  both 
sides  of  the  question  ? — May  I  simply  hand  in 
the  thing  which  should  have  been  on  the  minutes 
and  which  is  on  the  minutes.  This  is  what 
appears  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Koberts  at  Ques- 
tion 6146,  where  he  is  reading  what  purports  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  minutes:  "Mr.  Valen- 
tine attended  the  committee  and  read  an  answer 
to  the  motion  passed  last  week,  saying  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  invite  confession." 
That  is  untrue,  and  I  should  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment to  show  that  it  is. 

7351.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  :  is  this 
statement  3'ou  have  read  true  or  untrue  ? — 
Untrue. 


Chairman — continued. 

7352.  I  do  not  think  we  need  enter  into  any 
greater  detail  than  that  ? — I  should  like  to  have 
had  the  proof  that  it  is  untrue  put  before  you  ; 
you  have  merely  my  statement  against  theirs  at 
pi'esent. 

7353.  We  have  only  theirs  against  yours  ? — 
But  I  say  mine  will  be  found  on  the  committee's 
minutes.  These  are  things  which  were  brought 
before  them  and  noted  upon  their  minutes.  If 
the  committee  minute-book  might  be  brought, 
then  this  would  be  seen  to  be  untrue. 

7354.  Do  you  express  a  definite  wish  that  the 
minute-book  should  be  produced? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  wish. 

The  Committee-room  is  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  public  are  re  admitted. 

Chairman. 

7355.  Will  you  please  listen  to  this  answer  to 
Question  No.  6144  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberts. 
"On  12th  March  1889,  the  following  motion  u  as 
passed  :  '  As  it  is  believed  outside  the  hospital 
that  confession  is  invited  by  the  chaj)lain,  and 
as  the  London  Hospital  is  a  public  institution, 
we  request  that  the  chaplain  should  send  us  an 
emphatic  assurance  that  neither  he  nor  his  assist- 
ant chaplain  ask,  or  ever  have  asked,  or  will 
ask,  for  private  confession.' "  Is  that  the  extract 
from  the  minutes  you  complain  of? — No  not 
that.  The  answer  that  I  complain  of  is  the 
summary  of  my  answer. 

7356.  Then  it  continues,  and  that  is  contained  in 
the  answer  to  Question  6146  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

7357.  Will  you  read  what  you  complain  of? 
— "  Mr.  Valentine  attended  the  committee,  and 
read  an  answer  to  the  motion  passed  last  week, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  invite 
confession."  I  say  that  is  so  misleading  as  to  be 
absolutely  untrue. 

Lord  Thring. 

7358.  You  wish  the  minutes  produced,  to  prove 
that  untrue  ? — I  wish  the  minutes  produced,  to 
prove  that  it  is  untrue,  with  the  statement  which 
I  handed  in.    {The  Minute-booh  is  produced.). 

7359.  Could  you  give  the  date  of  the  minute 
or  abo)it  the  date  of  the  minute  you  wish  to  see  ? 
— The  minute  of  the  18th  of  March. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr  G.  Q.  ROBERTS  is  called  in;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7360.  Is  this  the  minute-book  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes,  of  the 
house  committee. 

7361.  Is  this  the  fair  copy  minute  book? — 
Yes,  tliat  is  the  fair  copy  minute-book. 

7362.  And  Mr.  Carr-Gomm  was  the  chair- 
jjjan  ? — He  was  the  chairman  at  that  time. 

Lord  Thring. 

7363.  He  is  the  chairman  who  signed  it  ? — 
Yes. 


Chairman. 

7364.  Did  you  write  this  minute  ? — I  wrote 
the  rough  draft  of"  the  minute,  but  not  that  which 
is  in  that  book. 

7365.  That  was  written  by  a  clerk  ? — Yes. 

7366.  When  the  minutes  are  signed,  is  the 
usual  motion  put  that  they  should  be  signed  as 
correct? — Yes. 

7367.  The  usual  practice  is  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  committee,  and  the 
chairman  says,  "  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  sign 
these  minutes"? — I  lead  from  the  rough  minute- 
book,  and  he  has  that  book  in  front  of  )iim  : 

he 
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Chairman — contirmed. 

he  asks  "  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  sigu'  these 
minutes,"  and  then  the  committee  vote  "  Yes  " 
or  "  No." 

7368.  Therefore  you  have  no  doubt  in  your 
own  mind  after  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
that  it  is  correct  ? — No  doubt.  I  may  say  that 
I  did  not  make  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  min- 
utes in  that  book  relating  to  the  chaplain  when  I 
gave  my  evidence  here  ;  J  merely  made  a  copy 
of  those  which  I  thought  would  help  your  Lord- 
ships to  understand  the  matter. 

7369.  This  is  the  original  minute-book  ? — 
That  is  the  original  minute-book. 

7370.  And  you  produced  before  the  Committee 
an  extract  from  this  minute-book  ? — Yes. 

7371.  That,  I  understand,  is  not  an  entire  ex- 
tract of  the  whole  minutes  of  the  day  ? — Partial 
extracts. 

Lord  Thring. 

7372.  But  these  in  the  minute-book  are  the 
whole  minutes  of  the  day  ? — These  are  the  whole 
minutes  of  the  day. 

Chairman. 

7373.  Was  the  whole  produced  before  this 
Committee,  the  whole  extract  relating  to  that 
case  ?—  No. 

7374.  Then  it  was  a  partial  statement  ?  —  I 
took  only  the  minutes  which  referred  particularly 
to  the  part  of  the  evidence  that  I  was  speaking  of. 

7375.  I  should  like  to  know  from  you  what 
are  these  alterations  which  I  see  made  in  this 
minute  book  ? — I  think  they  are  alterations  in 
pencil  to  which  you  are  alluding. 

7376.  Yes  !' — When  I  write  out  the  minutes 
for  tlie  court,  the  names  and  so  on  are  marked 
through  in  pencil  mark,  and  the  book  is  after- 
wards cleaned  as  a  rule.  That  has  not  been 
cleaned,  and  as  it  had  not  been  cleaned,  I  did 
not  alter  those  pencil  marks  before  your  Lord- 
ships saw  the  book. 

7377.  Is  it  for  the  guidance  of  the  quarterly 
court  that  you  prepare  the  minutes  in  that  way  ? 
— For  the  guidance  of  the  quarterly  court,  and 


Chairm.an — continued. 

those  minutes  so  altered  are  submitted  to  the 
house  committee,  and  they  are  read  in  the  house 
committee  before  being  svibmitted  to  the  quarterly 
court ;  they  are  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
house  committee  as  being  a  true  report. 

7378.  Then  I  understand  that  the  true  minutes, 
as  signed  by  the  chairman,  is  the  writing  in  ink? 
— Yes,  those  are  the  minutes  of  the  committee. 

7379.  Now  I  will  just  read  this  to  you  from  the 
minute-book  under  date  March  the  19th,  1889: 
"  Mr.  Valentine  attended,  the  committee  and 
read  the  annexed  answer  to  the  motion  passed 
last  week,  saying  that  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  invite  confession.  A  long  discussion  ensued. 
Lieutenant- General  Nicholson  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  reply  of  (.he  chaplain  W3S  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  promises  he  made 
to  the  committee  on  his  election,  and  proposed 
the  following  resolution  :  '  That  the  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  the  rejjly  of  the  chaplain  to  the 
question  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  being  so, 
that  the  chairman  be  requested  to  communicate 
this  opinion  to  the  chaplain.'  This  motion  was 
passed  by  17  votes  to  4."  Where  is  the 
annexed  letter  ? — I  have  it  here.  There  is  also 
a  private  letter  written  on  the  13th  of  February 
1889  to  ?iJr.  Carr-Gomm  by  Mr.  Valentine,  All 
the  papers  relating  to  the  chaplain  were  taken 
out  of  the  minute-book,  w^hen  this  inquiry  began, 
so  that  fair  copies  might  be  made  of  them,  and 
they  have  not  been  replaced  yet ;  I  have  them 
here. 

Lord  Zoiiche  uf  Harynyworth. 

7380.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  you  are 
going  to  read?— The  13th  of  February  1889. 

7381.  Then  it  could  hardly  be  an  answer  to 
the  motion  passed  a  week  before  the  19th  of 
March  ? — It  was  a  letter  read  by  the  chairman, 
it  being  a  private  letter  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Valentine  on  the  13th  of  February. 

Chairman.^  That  will  do  for  the  moment. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  HENRY  TRISTRAM  VALENTINE,  is  re-called ;  and  fnrther  Examined, 

as  follows : 

Chairman.  Chairman — continued. 

7382.  Now  you  have  heard  this  minute  read,     in  the  letter.    I  refer  to  that  letter  that  Mr. 
what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?— I  distinctly  say     Roberts  has  just  said  was  a  private  letter, 
that  that  letter  was  not  a  private  letter,  and  if 

you  will  hear    it,  you  will  see  that  I  said  so  The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mb  G.  Q.  ROBERTS  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7383.  Will  you  read  the  letter  of  the  13th  of 
Febnary  1889  Dear  Mr.  Carr-Gomm,  In 
answer  to  your  kind  letter  received  this  morn- 
ing, I  feel  bound,  in  honesty  to  you  and  your 
committee,  to  say  that  my  assertion  that  '  I  had 
never  received  a  formal  confession  in  the  hos- 
pital was  for  your  private  ear,  as  I  would  on  no 
account  have  your  committee  suppose  that  I 
would  not  hear  such  confession.    The  Prayer 

(69.) 


C  kairman — contmued. 
Book  bids  me  to  '  move  a  sick  person  to  make 
special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter  and 
Avhat  is  urged  upon  the  sick  must  be  at  least 
lawful  for  the  whole.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  the 
Prayer  Book  puts  the  following  words  into  ihe 
minister's  mouth  in  urging  all  to  come  to  H  )ly 
Communion  :  '  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man 
should  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but  witli  a 
3  14  full 
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Chairman — continued. 

full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  con- 
science ;  thei'efore,  if  there  be  any  of  you,  who  by 
this  means  '  {means  mentioned  before)  '  cannot 
quiet  his  own  conscience  herein,  but  requireth  fur- 
ther comfort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me  or  to 
some  other  discreet  and  learjied  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the 
ministry  of  God's  Holy  W ord  he  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice  to  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
science, and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubt- 
fulness.' To  the  Prayer-book  I  do,  and  shall 
try,  to  be  faithful,  and  in  any  question  of  faith- 
lessness, hold  myself  responsible  to  my  bishop 
and  to  him  alone.  Please  let  this  be  clearly 
understood  to  avoid  all  future  misunderstanding. 
With  regard  to  the  Cassock,  it  is  a  minor  matter 
but  is  evidently  the  decent  dress  in  which  to 
minister  in  spiritual   things,  and  that   I  am 


Chairman — -continued, 
constantly  doing  or  may  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment  to  do,  and  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  your  committee  would  put  upon  me  the 
indignity  of  a  command  to  alter  my  habit.  This 
is  not  a  private  letter,  but  written  to  you,  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  to  be  made 
such  use  of  as  your  discretion  shall  suggest,  and 
to  absolve  me  from  any  appearance  of  underhand 
dealing  with  your  committee,  which  I  should 
abhor.  Believe  me.  Yours  sincerely,  tJ.  Tris- 
tiuiu  Valentine.'^ 

Earl  Cathcait. 
7384.  This  letter,  or  part  of  it,  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  ;  I  have  a  portion  of  it  in  a  newspaper 
here  ;  is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not 
remember  it ;  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  HENRY  TRISTRAM  VALENTINE,  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined, 

as  follows: 


Chairman. 

7385.  You  have  heard  that  letter  read,  and 
also  the  minute  of  the  committee;  have  you 
anything  to  say  about  it? — 1  really  wish  to  point 
out  that  that  was  not  a  jirivate  letter,  and  that 
1  save  all  the  assurance  that  I  dared  to  give  as 
a  clergyman  of  (he  Church  of  England  ;  also  that 
the  annexed  report  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
minute-book  (that  would  have  further  shown 
your  Loi'dships  the  real  facts  of  the  case),  which 
I  handed  in  with  a  letter  of  His  Grace  (if  His 
Grace  will  allow  me  to  say  so),  to  which  !  said, 
verbally  I  should  be  perfectly  loyal. 

7386.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
tradicted the  minute  ? — May  1  take  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  answer  to  Question  6060  ;  that  is 
why  I  venture  to  do  it,  because  the  secretai'y 
there,  in  answer  to  the  question,  do  you  minute 
ail  the  business  that  comes  before  the  meeting  ?" 
said,  "  All  the  business  that  comes  l)efore  the 
meeting  "  ;  and  I  knew  that  that  had  been  before 
the  meeting ;  and  therefore  this  does  not  contain 
it  all.    That  was  my  authority. 

7387.  You  wished  to  get  that  letter  read ; 
was  that  your  object? — That,  and  the  other 
report  also. 

7388.  What  is  it  you  complain  ()f  :is  being 
suppres-ed  ?  — The  report  of  course  is  a  different 
question  altogether. 

7389.  But  the  report  was  put  in  in  evidence  ; 
we  have  had  it  ? — I  complained  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  time,  that  is  in  Mr.  Carr-Gomm's 


Chairman — continued, 
statement  later  ;  he  says  it  was  not  su2:)pressed  ; 
and  I  A\ish  to  contradict  that  as  definitely  as  the 
other  statement  he  made. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7390.  Might  I  ask  you  one  question  about 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm's  answer  to  Question  6129. 
On  page  428  in  the  second  column  ;  Mr.  C'arr 
Gomm  says  "  Mr.  Valentine  attended  the  Com- 
mittee, and  read  with  great  spirit  a  definite  reply 
to  that  question,  which  answer,  I  believe,  he 
submitted  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  and  to 
the  Bishop  of  London."  I  think  that  implied 
that  it  has  been  submitted  to  me  beforehand?—! 
do  not  remember  that  I  submitted  it  to  your  Grace 
at  all. 

7391.  Ti:e  fact  was,  that  you  sent  in  your 
answer  to  the  committee,  and  afterwards  you 
sent  me  a  copy  of  it  ? — I  had  foi'gottcn  the  fact. 

7392.  That  statement  in  Mr.  Carr-Gomm's 
evidence  rather  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
answer  which  you  sent  in  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Bishop  of  Loudon  and  myself,  beforehand  ? — 
To  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  it  was  submitted  before- 
hand, but  not  to  your  Grace. 

7393.  It  was  not  submitted  to  me  beforehand  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  It  is  understood,  I  hope, 
that  I  have  contradicted  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm  with  regard  to  the  re[)ort. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  RAHEEM  BUKSH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

7394.  You  were  a  physician  at  the  London 
Hospital  ?— I  was  house  physician  from  1st  May 
to  31st  October  1884,  and  house  surgeon  from 
1st  December  to  2nd  May  1885.  The  case 
referred  to  came  under  my  notice  during  the 
latter  period. 

7395.  In  what  year  were  you  house  physician  ? 
—In  the  years  1884  and  1885. 

7396.  Are  you  the  gentleman  referred  to  by 


Chairman  —  continued. 

Miss  Homersham  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  do  not  know 
anybody  else  by  the  same  name  in  that  hospital. 

7397.  It  was  in  relation  to  some  abusive  lan- 
guage that  she  mentioned  you,  and  also  a  charge 
of  drunkenness  tliat  she  brought.  1  will  just 
read  what  is  said.  I  asked  at  No  5809  :  •'  You 
mentioned  a  case  just  now  in  which  you  made  a 
complaint  of  some  abusive  language  used  to  you 
by  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment 
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[  Continued. 


Chairman  —  continued . 

ment,  whom  you  considered  not  to  be  sober  ? — 
(^.)  Yes.  (Q.)  How  long  had  you  been  in  the 
hospital  when  this  occurred  ? — {A.)  Rather  less 
than  four  months.  (Q.)  Was  this  at  night  or  in 
the  day-time  ?— (^.)  At  night.  ( Q  ^  Very  late  r 
— (A.)  It  was  about  midnight,  (Q.)  You  were 
a  night  nurse  then?— (J.)  I  was  night  nurse  in 
the  operation  ward.  (Q.)  Who  >vas  the  doctor? 
— {A.)  Shall  I  give  his  name.  (Q.)  If  you 
please? — {A.)  Buksh.  (Q.)  And  after  report- 
ing it  to  the  matron,  what  you  have  just  stated 
is  all  the  redress  you  got?— (^.)  Yes."  Then  you 
are  the  gentleman  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

7398.  Do  you  know  Miss  Homersham? — I 
believe  that  I  do  when  I  see  her.  It  is  so  long 
time  ago  that  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  think  I 
I  know  her. 

7399.  Do  you  remember  that  that  is  the  nurse 
who  attended  the  case  to  which  reference  is 
made? — 1  believe  that  she  was  there  at  the  time. 

7400.  The  question  at  No.  5882  is :  "  What 
reason  had  you  to  think  that  the  man  was  drunk  "  ? 
And  Miss  Homersham's  answer  is,  "  From 
his  general  appearance,  and  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  seen  him  the  worse  for  drink  on 
one  or  two  previous  occasions ;  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  he  was  so  much  intoxicated  that 
the  night  sister  had  to  assist  him  in  undoing  a 
dressing  ;  when,  after  an  hour  and  a-half  he  left 
the  ward,  she  turned  to  the  probationer  assisting 
me  and  to  myself,  and  requested  that  we  would 
not  mention  Mr.  Buksh's  condition  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  we,  both  of  us,  promised  we  would  not 
do  so.  I  think  it  was  a  notorious  thing  in  the 
hospital.  (  Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  worse 
for  drink  ;  could  he  speak  ? — (A.)  He  could 
speak,  but  not  very  distinctly  ;  his  English  was 
never  of  the  very  best.  (  Q.)  Why  did  you  think 
he  was  the  worse  for  drink  ?— (^.  )  I  think  one 
can  hardly  have  hospital  experience  without 
knowing  when  a  man  is  ihe  worse  for  drink?" 
Then  at  No.  5889,  "  You  are  perfectly  satisfied 
in  your  own  mind  that  the  man  was  drunk  ? — 
{A.)  He  was  the  worse  for  drink  ;  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  was  not  a  solitary  occasion."  Do 
you  deny  that  r— Absolutely  ;  it  is  a  statement 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  it. 

7401.  It  is  an  absolute  falsehood? — An  abso- 
lute falsehood. 

7402.  You  further  deny  that  you  were  at  any 
time  drunk  during  your  service  in  the  hospital  ? — 
I  do. 

7403.  Absolutely  ?— Absolutely. 

7404.  Then  there  is  a  further  question  here  to 
which  this  is  the  answer  given  by  Miss  Homer- 
sham :  "  On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  nurse  and 
myself  were  present.  It  was  in  this  way  ;  there 
was  a  case  of  excision  of  the  kidney,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  critical  case,  and  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  patient  needed  the  services  of 
the  surgeon,  and  the  sister  summoned  the  sur- 
geon and  told  him  that  the  dressing  was  saturated. 
(Q.)  By  the  surgeon  you  mean  this  same  doctor? 
— {A.)  Yes;  this  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
He  argued  that  the  dressing  was  not  saturated." 
Were  you  house  surgeon  ?— House  surgeon. 

7405.  Then  at  Question  5892  :  "  You  were 
present?— (i4,)  I  was  present  ;  and  finally,  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  satisfy  the  sister,  he  did  chanf^e 
the  dressing  after  a  fashion.    He  then  Avished  to 

(69.) 
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inject  hypodermic  morphia,  but  the  patient 
received  a  hint  from  myself  to  pretend  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  the  sister  said  that  her  hypodermic 
syringe  was  out  of  order  ;  and  I  carefully  hid  the 
ward  syringe  in  my  pocket,  for  I  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  administer 
morphia  to  a  patient,"  Then  with  regard  to  this 
statement  as  to  your  condition  and  your  wishing 
to  administer  the  morphia,  is  that  also  untrue  ? — 
Quite, 

7406.  That  is  another  falsehood? — Yes  ; 
because  if  you  would  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will 
go  through  the  case  briefly.  It  was  a  case  of 
cancer  in  the  kidney  which  had  been  operated 
upon  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  visiting  surgeon. 
The  case  was  going  on  all  right ;  I  dressed  this 
case  in  the  morning  antise[)tically,  and  in  going 
round  in  the  evening  visit  I  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  was  high,  104° ;  and 
I  enquired  of  the  nurse  and  the  patient  them- 
selves if  they  could  explain  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  elevation  of  temperature ;  neither  the 
nurse  nor  patient  could  tell  me  anything 
about  it.  I  was  very  naturally  anxious  about 
this  case  ;  I  was  the  whole  night ;  I  could 
not  satisfy  myself  what  was  the  reason  why  the 
temperature  went  up,  and  afterwards  I  found  it  out ; 
and  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  night 
sister,  Miss  Manley  ;  and  when  Mr.  McCarthy, 
the  visiting  surgeon,  came,  I  rejoorted  the  matter 
to  him.  But  with  regard  to  the  injection  of 
hypodermic  morphia,  it  is  never  usual,  under  any 
circumstances,  when  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
kidney  disease,  to  administer  morphia  unless  with 
vei-y  extreme  caution ;  and  therefore  I  could 
not  have  ventured  to  administer  morf)hia  ;  and  if 
I  did  think  it  was  necessary  I  might  have  called 
in  someone  in  consultation,  or  ordered  the  night 
sister,  as  was  my  custom,  to  do  it ;  but  never  on 
any  occasion  should  I  administer  morphia  my- 
self, because  there  was  a  night  sister  to  do  it ; 
and  I  certainly  deny  that ;  that  is  false,  abso- 
lutely. There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
the  charge. 

7407.  Then  it  is  the  practice  of  the  hospital, 
I  understand  you,  that  the  juorphia  would  be 
administered  by  the  night  sister  ;  that  also  makes 
the  charge  still  further  untrue  ? — It  is  not  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  this  hospital,  but  it  was  my  in- 
variable custom,  and  I  believe  it  was  followed  by 
many  others.  If  I  had  wanted  to  have  morphia 
injected  I  should  have  told  the  night  sister  present 
to  give  him  the  morphia  ;  but  I  could  not  have 
done  so,  for  the  reason  I  have  explained,  namely, 
that  the  case  was  not  suitable  for  morphia; 
sometimes  you  do  use  it  in  such  cases  but  very 
very  cautiously. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7408.  What  caused  the  rise  of  temperature, 
not  any  fault  of  the  nursing  ? — I  found  out  that 
there  had  been  some  tin  containing  hot  water 
that  had  been  applied  to  the  patient  without  my 
knowledge,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  ;  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  1  must  have  been  angry,  because  the  patient 
suffered  pain,  and  as  long  as  I  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  J  could  not 
relieve  his  suffering.  I  have  no  doubt  I  may 
have  spoken  to  the  nurse  but  not  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  been  accused  of  speaking  to  her. 

3  K  That 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

That  has  not  been  my  custom  ;  owing  to  my 
respect  for  the  sex,  I  could  never  have  said  that 
word  that  I  was  accused  of  making  use  of. 

7409.  Then  the  difference  arose  very  much  out 
of  the  burn  having  been  concealed  ? — Quite  so. 

7410.  Did  you  use  very  strong  language  ? — 
Never ;  I  said  simply,  that  I  ought  to  have 
known  it ;  "  You  should  have  reported  that  fact 
to  me  "  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for  me  to  say 
so. 

7411.  Did  you  ever  use  insulting  woi  dstothat 
nurse  ? — Never. 

7412.  Or  to  any  other  nurse  ? — Never. 

7413.  And,  really,  the  charge  against  you, 
arises  very  much  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
concealed  burn  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  not  have  been 
before  your  Lordships  were  it  not  for  that  little 
difference. 

7414.  And  did  that  burn  retard  the  patient's 
recovery  ? — He  had  been  in  pain ;  but  fortu- 
nately after  that  the  patient  went  out. 


Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

7415.  He  recovered,  you  mean? — Yes,  re- 
covered ;  and  he  died  a  year  afterwards,  outside  ; 
I  found  that  out. 

7416.  Miss  Homersham  said  that  she  was  close 
to  you,  and  that  you  smelt  of  drink  ;  Avas  there 
any  gTOund  for  that  statement  ?^ — I  am  not  a  tee- 
totaler, and  the  duty  of  the  hospital  is  some- 
times very  arduous ;  but  under  no  circumstances 
can  anyone  say  that  I  have  taken  so  much  as  to 
abuse  the  use  of  liquor  or  spirits  :  at  any  time  I 
mean,  not  only  in  the  London  Hospital.  I  was 
not  dismissed  or  sent  away ;  I  resigned  towards 
the  end  of  my  term,  simply  to  go  to  Poplar  Hos- 
pital to  fill  up  another  post  of  house  surgeon 
there  ;  and  1  stayed  there  18  months. 

Earl  Cathcart.']  I  think  what  you  have  said  is 
satisfactory  ;  you  need  not  go  into  the  matter 
further. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  CAROLINE  PERRY,  is  called  in;  a 
Chairman. 

7417.  You  were  for  some  time  nurse  at  the 
London  Hospital,  were  you  not  ?— Yes,  for  three 
years  and  a-half. 

7418.  At  what^  date  was  that? — I  entered 
the  hosijital  as  staff  nurse  in  November  1884- 

7419.  Where  did  you  get  your  instruction  ? — 
I  was  trained  at  Addenbroke's  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  my  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  was  surgical  sister  there  for  eight 
months. 

7420.  You  entered  as  a  staff  nurse,  you  say, 
at  the  London  Hospital ;  did  you  arrive  at  being 
a  sister? — Yes;  I  was  staff  nurse  till  the  18th 
of  April  1885,  when  I  was  made  holiday  sister. 

7421.  You  left  between  1887  and  1888  ?—! 
left  on  21st  May  1888. 

7422.  And  may  I  ask  what  you  are  doing 
now ;  are  you  nursing  still  ? — No,  1  am  married. 

742.^.  A  great  deal  has  been  told  us  about  the 
excessive  work  of  the  nurses  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  the  badness  of  the  food;  and  also 
the  impossibility  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  dis- 
missal of  probationers ;  have  you  got  any  opinion 
upon  those  questions  ? — While  I  was  staff  nurse 
I  dined  with  the  nurses  every  day  during  that 
time,  and  though  1  found  that  there  was  a  want 
of  variety  in  the  food,  I  never  found  it  insuffi- 
cient or  bad.  The  eggs  at  that  time  were  cer- 
tainly bad  ;  that  has  been  mentioned  before. 

7424.  Did  the  eggs  continue  bad  for  long  ? — 
They  varied  very  much.  When  I  became 
night  sister  it  was  my  duty  to  report  on  the  food 
every  second  day  for  a  year,  v/ith  the  exception 
of  one  day  a  month ;  and  when  I  was  off  duty 
I  carved  the  night  nurses'  dinner,  and  reported 
on  it  to  the  matron. 

7425.  Did  you  dine  with  the  night  nurses  ? — 
No,  T  dined  separately ;  but  I  first  carved  for 
their  dinner,  and  then  went  to  my  own. 

7426.  And  would  you  have  been  in  a  position 
to  hear  any  complaints  from  the  nurses  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  at  times,  when  I  thought  there  was  cause  for 
complaint,  brought  it  before  the  matron,  and  it 
has  been  remedied. 


d,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows : 

Chairman — continued. 

7427.  But  did  you  think  it  part  of  your  duty 
to  look  on  some  complaints  as  frivolous,  and  did 
you,  therefore,  not  carry  them  any  further  ;  or 
did  you  carry  every  complaint  to  the  matron  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  food,  I 
hardly  thought  that  anj'  of  them  were  frivolous  ; 
but  some  of  the  complaints  in  the  wards  at  night 
I  did  consider  frivolous,  and  pointed  them  out  to 
the  nurses  as  being  so. 

7428.  And  you  think  that  by  that  means 
justice  was  secured  to  the  nurses  ? — I  think  full 
justice. 

7429.  Do  you  think  the  nurses  thought  so 
too  ? — The  largest  number,  I  think,  did.  I  think 
the  nurses  who  made  frivolous  complaints  were 
not  satisfied,  very  often,  by  my  explanation.  I 
always  encouraged  them  to  take  these  complaints 
straight  to  the  matron. 

7430.  Then,  did  the  complaints  go  straight  to 
the  matron,  or  through  you  ? — No,  they  com- 
plained to  the  matron  ;  each  nurse  was  en- 
couraged to  come  with  her  complaints  to  the 
matron.  Many  asked  me  to  tell  the  matron  for 
them,  but  I  encouraged  them  to  go  themselves. 
I  told  them  what  the  matron  said  to  me  when 
she  made  me  a  sister,  that  T  was  to  help  her  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  n arses,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  bring  all  their  troubles  to  her. 

7431.  But  do  you  think  that  the  nurses  would 
speak  as  openly  to  the  matron ;  that  they  would 
complain  as  freely  to  her  as  they  would  to  your- 
self, who  had  been  one  of  themselves  in  your 
former  service  ? — I  think  so. 

7432.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
that  the  nurses  came  to  you  with ;  the  disagree- 
able state  of  their  rooms,  or  the  overwork  that 
they  had  to  do  ? — Never  overwork. 

7433.  You  never  came  across  an  instance  of 
an  overworked  nurse  in  the  part  of  the  hospital 
you  had  supervision  over? — I  cannot  recollect 
one. 

7434.  Then  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
your  statement,  supposing  that  a  nurse  did  feel 

herself 
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Chairman — continued. 

herself  aggrieved  or  overworked,  she  might  com- 
plain to  the  matron  and  you  might  know  nothing 
about  it  ?—  She  might. 

7435.  Then  had  you  any  experience  in  the 
children's  ward  ? — Yes,  I  was  night  sister  for  a 
year. 

7436.  And  what  about  the  waking  up  of  chil- 
dren at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning? — I  never 
went  into  the  ward  at  four  o'clock,  but  I  found 
a  considerable  number  of  children  awake.  Nurses 
have  asked  me  not  to  go  to  the  cots  of  some 
children  because  they  did  not  wish  them  dis- 
turbed. 

7437.  1  think  Miss  Luckes  told  us  it  was  the 
custom  in  the  hospital  not  to  wake  the  children 
before  six  o'clock,  but  to  wash  any  that  were 
awake  before  that  time  ;  is  that  a  correct  view, 
in  your  opinion,  of  the  case  ? — That  is  quite 
correct.  I  never  knew  a  child  roused  from  its 
sleep.  Of  course  there  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  very  necessary  to  restore  a  child  to  a  con- 
dition of  cleanliness ;  children  with  hip  disease 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  un- 
cleanliness. 

7438.  And  a  child  might  require  feeding  or 
medicine  ? — Yes. 

7439.  But  I  meant  more  Avith  regai'd  to  the 
general  orders  of  the  ward,  for  getting  the  work 
done  by  a  certain  time  ? — I  should  never  have 
forbidden  a  nurse  to  wash  a  child  at  four  o'clock 
My  experience  was  that  there  were  a  good 
many  of  the  children  wide  awake  and  playing  at 
four  o'clock. 

7440.  When  did  they  go  to  sleep  r — The 
children  were  expected  to  go  to  sleep  at  six 
o'clock  at  night. 

7441.  Supposing  they  did  wake  at  four,  that 
would  be  10  hours'  sleep  for  them? — Yes. 

7442.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  work  in  the  children's  ward  was  very  heavy, 
that  the  nurses  were  shorthanded  in  that  par- 
ticidarward;  do  you  consider  that  there,  is  any- 
thing in  that  assertion  or  not  ? — It  is  not  my 
experience  of  night  duty.  Those  children  who 
required  it  always  had  special  nurses,  such  as 
hare-lip  cases,  for  instance  ;  children  that  must 
not  cry  much. 

7443.  But  were  those  special  nurses  always 
forthcoming  when  demanded? — Yes. 

7444.  The  London  Hospital  seems  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  its  supply  of  nurses  ;  it  is  not  my 
experience.  Then  as  regards  the  medical  assist- 
ance that  the  nurses  themselves  can  obtain,  do 
you  consider  it  of  a  satisfactory  nature  ? — Yes. 
It  was  ray  duty  as  night  sister  to  find  the  house 
surgeon  or  house  physician  and  bring  him  to  see 
any  sick  nurse;  and  I  never  found  nurses  suffer 
for  want  of  attention  and  kindness  and  skill. 

7445.  But  do  you  think  that  the  nurses,  as  a 
rule,  were  equally  contented  with  the  advice 
given  them  by  a  young  and  comparatively  inex- 
perienced doctor,  whether  surgeon  or  physician, 
as  they  would  have  been,  supposing  the  medical 
adviser  had  been  a  man  senior  in  years  ? — They 
always  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  visiting 
physician  or  the  visiting  surgeon  twice  a  week  ; 
I  never  heard  a  nurse  express  the  least  doubt 
about  the  skill  of  the  house  surgeon  or  house 
physician  who  was  attending  her. 

(69.) 
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7446.  But  I  think  we  were  told  that  the  visi- 
ting physician  or  surgeon  only  was  called  in  a  r 
the  request  of  the  house  surgeon  ;  is  that  true  ' 
— I  think  not.  I  think  on  Dr.  Fenwick's  day  a 
certain  number  of  nurses  were  sent  for  him  to 
see  ;  but  probably  they  may  have  seen  the  house 
physician  first. 

7447.  I  cannot  turn  to  the  question  at  this 
moment,  but  I  think  we  were  told  that,  sup- 
posing the  case  were  of  a  certain  severity,  then 
the  house  surgeon  or  physician  would  call  in  the 
visiting  surgeon  or  physician  ? — That  is  not  my 
experience  in  the  Blizard  ward.  If  I  reported 
to  the  matron  that  a  nurse  was  not  well,  she 
would  say,  "  Send  her  to  see  Dr.  Fenwick  this 
afternoon." 

7448.  Dr.  Fenwick  being  the  visiting  physi- 
cian ? — The  visiting"  physician. 

7449.  Then  about  the  sick-room  for  the  sick 
nurses  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  that ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7450.  Were  you  never  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  in  there  ?  — No  ;  I  was  warded  once. 

7451.  When  I  said  "unfortunate,"  I  meant 
in  the  point  of  health  ;  did  you  ever  hear  any 
complaints  about  the  food  and  attendance  there 
in  the  sick-room  ? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  any 
complaints. 

7452.  Dui'iug  the  time  you  were  at  the 
hospital  were  you  a  nurse  in  any  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  wards  ? — No. 

7453.  Is  there  anything  else  you  particularly 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think  not. 

7454.  You  assert  that  the  food  is  good  and 
sufficient,  and  that  the  nurses  are  not  over- 
worked 1 — Not  in  my  experience, 

7455.  Not  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  in  my 
ward. 

7456.  Do  you  consider  that  the  food  is  im- 
proving ? — Yes ;  it  improved  very  much  after 
the  home  was  opened ;  there  was  a  greater 
variety.  I  should  like  to  say  that  after  the 
home  was  opened  the  matron  came  to  me,  while 
I  was  sister  of  the  erysipelas  ward,  and  begged 
that  I  would  always  report  when  I  did  not  think 
the  food  good  or  sufficient  for  the  nurses,  as  it 
was  most  important  that  they  should  have  good 
food. 

7457.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  menial 
duties  performed  by  nurses,  such  as  lamp 
cleaning  and  brushing  ? —  I  performed  such  very 
menial  duties  at  Cambridge,  that  I  was  quite 
surprised  when  I  went  to  the  London  at  the  few 
menial  duties.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  nurses  should  do  the  lamps  that  are  used  in 
the  wards,  because  they  have  to  be  taken  round 
with  the  surgeon  for  the  use  of  the  opthalmoscope 
and  laryngoscope,  and  if  they  were  not  kept  in 
very  good  order  the  doctor  would  be  much  dis- 
contented. 

7458.  I  supjDose  you  could  get  people  from 
outside  to  clean  lamps  as  well  as  the  nurses  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  trust  the  ward  maids  with 
the  cleaning  cf  the  lamps. 

7459.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  increase  the  number  of  ward  maids,  so  as 
to  save  the  nurses  these  dutie.?,  which  are  not 
nursing  duties  ? — No. 

3  K  2  7460.  Into 
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Chairman — continued. 

7460.  Into  the  bargain  they  do  the  polishing 
of  the  inkstands  ? — Yes. 

746  I.  Of  what  material  are  they  made;  brass  ? 
— No,  I  think,  pewter,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

7462.  And  you  think  that  is  work  which 
should  be  performed  by  nurses  ? — I  think  a  wai'd 
maid  mioht  do  that  quite  well. 

7463.  You  would  like  to  see  a  certain  amount 
of  reform  in  tliat  particular  ? — I  should  not  object 
to  the  ward  maids  cleaning  the  inkstands. 

7464.  Were  you  ever  in  the  private  nursing 
establishment  of  the  London  Hospital  ? — No. 

7465.  Did  you  ever  have  nurses  called  away 
from  yovir  ward,  when  you  were  a  sister,  to  take 
the  duty  of  private  nursing? — I  do  not  think  so, 
because  mine  was  an  erysipelas  ward  ;  so  that  I 
could  have  no  expei'ience  about  that,  as  far  as  I 
recollect ;  it  would  be  possible. 

7466.  You  do  not  think  the  hospital  staff  in 
numbers  or  efficiency  suffered  from  the  private 
nursing  establishment? — I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  that. 

7467.  But  in  your  experience  it  does  not 
suffer  from  that  cause ;  or  did  you  have  any 
trouble  in  the  London  Hospital  with  insuffici- 
entl}^  trained  nurses.  For  instance,  what  was 
the  staff  in  your  ward  ? — I  had  no  staff  nurses, 
because  it  was  not  healthy  for  them  to  remain  a 
whole  year  in  Blizard  ward  ;  so  that  I  always 
had  probationers  to  do  my  work. 

7468.  How  long  did  they  stay  in  the  Avard  ? — 
As  a  rule,  six  months,  three  months  on  day  duty 
and  three  months  on  night  duty  ;  but  the  proba- 
tioner, who  was  then  the  nurse,  took  charge  ; 
very  often  they  only  remained  one  month. 

7469.  But  did  you  not  find  difficulties  arise 
from  frequently  changing,  because  as  soon  as 
you  had  got  a  probationer  to  understand  the 
ward  she  was  taken  away  and  put  somewhere 
else? — Yes,  1  Avas  sorry  to  lose  her,  but  I  was 
not  afraid  to  train  the  next  nurse  to  take  her 
place  in  a  short  time. 

7470.  You  do  not  think  your  patients  suffered 
from  the  number  of  untrained  nurses  whose 
hands  they  had  to  go  through  ? — I  am  positive 
they  did  not. 

7471.  Do  you  think  two  years  is  a  sufficient 
time  to  learn  nursing ;  to  be  a  certificated  nurse? 
— I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  certificate  a  nurse ; 
that  she  knows  enough  about  her  work  then  to 
be  a  nurse ;  but  1  felt  after  seven  years  that 
I  could  learn  more. 

7472.  But  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  surely  a 
great  number  of  these  nurses  Avho  have  only 
three  or  four  months'  experience  must  be  very 
raAv  hands,  are  they  not,  in  a  ward? — 1  do  not 
recollect  having  a  nurse  sent  me  to  take  charge  of 
my  ward  who  had  only  four  months'  experience. 

7473.  But  the  sister  cannot  always  be  there, 
and  a  great  deal  must  be  done  by  probationers ; 
82  we  were  told  out  of  218  were  probationers  of 
under  one  year's  service? — If  I  had  a  probationer 
who  I  saw  Avas  not  quick,  or  very  bright,  I  Avatched 
her  closely  ;  I  never  trusted  to  her  charge  any 
serious  case ;  I  did  the  Avork  myself  till  I  had 
trained  her  to  look  after  it. 

7474.  Would  you  like  then  to  see  the  number 
of  staff  nurses  increased  and  the  number  of  pro- 
bationers decreased,  or  do  you  think  that  the 


Chairman — continued. 

jiresent  system  works  well  enough  ? — I  think  the 
present  system  Avorks  Avell  enough.  I  tkink  that 
staff  nurses  very  often,  after  they  have  been 
sometime  in  a  Avard,  settle  down  into  habits  of 
their  OAvn,  not  always  good. 

Lord  Archhisliop  of  Canterhury. 

74:75,  You  said  particularly  that  there  Avas  no 
overAvork  of  the  nurses  in  your  own  ward? — I 
had  no  such  experience  in  regard  to  the  nurses 
in  my  oavu  Avard. 

7476.  When  the  nurses  associated  together 
constantly  at  meals  and  so  on,  was  there  a 
general  conversation  in  the  hospital  as  to  the 
work  of  the  nurses  being  too  hard? — I  think 
some  nurses  thought  it  too  hard. 

7477.  But  did  the  majority  disagree  Avith  them? 
— I  think  so. 

7478.  You  think  it  Avas  only  a  minority  that 
thought  the  Avork  too  hard? — Yes,  I  tkink  so. 
I  have  heard  nurses  say,  "  I  do  Avish  cases  Avould 
come  in ;  I  do  not  care  for  an  empty  ward." 

7479.  It  was  not  the  general  tone  that  there 
Avere  too  fcAv  hands  for  the  work  in  the  hospital? 
—  In  my  experience  it  Avas  not  the  general  tone. 

7480.  You  look  upon  the  lamp,  as  I  understand 
you,  as  a  kind  of  instrument  for  the  surgeon, 
like  any  other  sui'gical  instrument,  essential  for 
the  operation  ? — Yes. 

7481.  And  therefore  you  consider  that  it 
must  be  taken  the  same  care  of  as  any  other 
instrument? — I  think  so. 

7482.  Is  there  any  rough  menial  Avork  that 
ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  nurses  that  is  done 
by  them? — No  ;  I  think  a  nurse  ought  to  learn 
hoAv  to  sweep. 

7483.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  proba- 
tioners were  too  soon  advanced  to  the  care  of  a 
Avard  ? — No. 

7484.  You  think  that  no  just  accusation  could 
be  made  against  the  hospital  on  that  account? — 
I  think  no  just  accusation  of  that  sort  can  be 
made. 

7485.  The  people  Avho  Avere  put  in  charge  of 
the  Avards,  were  always  sufficiently  competent  to 
deal  with  them  ? — Yes,  or  if  they  Avere  not,  the 
sister  reported  the  matter  at  once  to  the  matron, 
and  the  nurse  Avas  removed. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

7486.  How  soon  do  you  think  a  probationer 
might  be  properly  described  as  a  trained  nurse  ? 
— I  think  within  a  year,  as  I  had  a  certificate 
myself  after  a  year's  training ;  I  think  that 
within  a  year  if  a  nurse  is  ever  going  to  be  of 
any  use,  she  is  quite  fit  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  left  to  hei*. 

7487.  And  therefore  you  would  think  it  quite 
right  that  after  a  year's  experience  a  probationer 
should  be  sent  out  to  private  nursing  as  a  trained 
nurse,  if  she  is  a  satisfactory  nurse  ? — 1  think 
so. 

Lord  Monhswell. 

7488.  You  say  that  the  only  article  of  food 
you  had  complaints  of  personally,  was  the  eggs  ? 
—Yes. 

7489.  Was  there  no  other  complaint  at  all  of 

the 
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Lord  Monkswell — continued. 

the  food? — I  only  twice  had  complaints  ot"  the 
food  while  I  was  sister  in  the  erysipelas  ward. 

7490.  Then  you  had  no  complaints  of  food 
that  you  considered  reasonable  complaints,  in 
regai-d  to  anything  except  eggs  ? — Not  in  my 
experience  as  staff  nurse  or  sister, 

7491.  The  matron  has  told  us  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  butter  was  bad ;  do  you 
remember  that? — I  remember  while  I  was  sister 
of  the  erysipelas  ward,  that  once  or  twice  the 
butter  was  not  good ;  but  it  varied  very  much, 
even  then. 

7492-  Apparently,  then  you,  vvere  no-t  very 
particular  as  to  your  food  if  you  did  not  mind 
the  butter  being  bad  ? — I  know  that  the  matter 
had  been  brought  before  the  matron. 

7493.  It  was  not  that  because  you  thought  the 
butter  good  that  you  did  not  complain — No  ; 
sometimes  1  did  not  think  it  good,  but  I  never 
reported,  as  night  sistei',  about  the  butter  to  her  ; 
no  nui'se  complained  at  that  time. 

7494.  You  did  not  think  that  the  butter  was 
good,  but  you  considered  that  sufficient  complaint 
had  been  made  about  it  ? — I  thought  sufficient 
complaint  had  been  made  about  it. 

Lord  Thring. 

7495.  When  you  say  the  food  was  good,  what 
time  do  you  refer  to ;  how  long  were  you  at  the 
hospital  ?• — -Three-and-a-half  years. 

7496.  What  time  do  you  refer  to  ;  was  the 
food  good  the  whole  time  ? — Not  always,  but  as 
a  whole  it  was. 

7497.  When  you  say  the  eggs,  for  instance, 
were  not  good,  and  that  for  some  time  they  con- 
tinued bad,  when  was  that  ? — That  was  part  of 
the  time  that  I  was  staff  nurse,  and  part  of  the 
time  that  I  was  night  sister. 

7498.  In  what  year  ? — I  was  made  night  sister 
in  the  year  1885. 

7499.  And  they  were  good  after  that  time?— 
1' es ;  my  experience  is  that  they  were  good 
after  that  time  ;  I  do  not  say  that  now  and  then 
the  eggs  were  not  a  disappointment,  that  they 
were  not  l)ad. 

7500.  Then  as  they  are  a  considerable  article 
of  food,  surely  you  can  hardly  consider  that  the 
food  was  good  if  the  eggs  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  bad  ?--I  said  I  thought  the  food,  as  a 
whole,  was  good ;  as  to  the  eggs,  I  do  not  think 
were  good. 

7501.  But  if  the  eggs  and  the  butter  were  bad, 
they  are  rather  important  elements  of  food,  are 
they  not  ? — They  were  given  to  us  for  our  break- 
fast. 

7502.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  good  break- 
fast if  you  have  bad  eggs  and  bad  butter  tor  a 
long  time  ? — I  did  not  have  bad  butter  for  a  long 
time. 

7503.  For  some  time  ? — I  cannot  recollect, 
while  I  was  staff  nurse,  having  butter  that  I 
could  not  eat,  or  that  1  thought  bad. 

7504.  About  overwork;  1  understand  there  are 
two  shifts  of  nurses;  one  set  of  nurses  work  14 
hours  with  two  hours  off,  and  the  other  12  hours 
with  two  hours  off.  Quite  apart  from  the 
London  Hospital,  or  any  other  particular  hospital, 
is  it  not  very  hard  work  for  a  woman  to  have  14 
hours  with  two  hours  off,  or  12  hours  with  two 
hours  off? — Yes,  it  is  hard  work. 

(69.) 


Lord  jf 'An w^  — continued. 

7505.  Is  it,  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  more  work 
than  an  ordinary  woman,  in  ordinary  health, 
ought  to  be  asked  to  do  ? — Yes,  if  she  was  work- 
ing all  the  time. 

7506.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  better 
if  economy  were  not  an  object  (mark  that,  please), 
that  the  nurses  should  have  less  work  :  would  it 
not  be  better,  both  for  the  hospital,  and  the 
patients,  and  the  nurses.  I  know  about  the 
economy,  and  therefore  I  say,  if  economy  were 
not  an  object,  if  it  were  not  done  for  economy  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  it  could 
be  afforded  to  have  more  nurses,  but  that  would 
have  to  be  gravely  considered. 

7507.  Would  it,  or  not,  be,  in  your  opinion,  a 
misappropriation  of  money  given  to  the  hospital 
if  they  expended  more  on  rendering  the  work  of 
the  nurses  less ;  in  other  words,  would  not  a 
hospital  be,  in  your  opinion,  perfectly  rightly 
managed  if  they  expended  more  money  on  the 
nurses,  though,  of  course,  in  some  degree  it 
might  render  less  the  number  of  patients  capable 
of  being  treated  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  have  a  great 
many  idle  women  in  a  hospital. 

7508.  Quite  so;  I  assume  that  they  are  not 
idle.  Now  I  want  to  know,  with  regard  to  the 
visiting  doctors,  how  often  do  they  come  round 
hospitals  ;  how  often  did  they  come  round  the 
London  Hospital  when  you  were  there  ? — They 
each  came  round  twice  a  week. 

7509.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"each"  ? — There  are  so  many  visiting  physicians 
and  visiting  surgeons. 

7510.  Then  I  will  say,  take  each  day  of  the 
week  in  the  London  Hospital,  did,  or  did  not, 
a  visiting  doctor  come  round  each  day  of  the 
week?  — Yes,  two  very  often. 

7511.  Every  day? — Evei-y  day. 

7512.  Went  round  the  wards  ? — Yes,  but  they 
went  round  different  wards. 

7513.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  How 
often  is  a  ward  in  the  Londun  Hospital  visited  by 
a  visiting  doctor  in  ordinary  ciTcumstances,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  routine  ? — One  ward  some- 
times is  under  the  care  of  three  visiting  doctors  ; 
each  of  them  would  come  twice  a  week. 

7514.  On  the  same  day,  do  you  mean? — No, 
not  the  same  day. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7515.  Each  ward  is  visited  once  a  day  by  a 
visiting  doctor  ? — -Yes,  but  he  only  sees  his  own 
patients 

7516.  But  he  goes  through  the  ward  ? — Yes  ; 
he  sees  only  his  own  cases. 

7517.  How  often  is  each  patient  seen  by  a 
visiting  doctor  ? — Twice  a  week  by  his  visiting 
doctor. 

Lord  Thriny. 

7518.  Then  I  want  to  know  this  :  what  is  the 
check  upon  the  visiting  doctors,  supposing  they 
come  late,  or  supposing  they  do  not  come  at  all; 
is  there  any  check  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  the 
house  governor. 

7519.  Take  this  case:  you  say  that  the  doctor 
ought  to  come  twice  a  week  to  a  particular 
patient ;  that  is  a  particular  doctor? — Yes. 

3  K  3  7520.  I  will 
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Lord  Thring — continued. 

7520.  I  will  assume  that  that  doctor  is  Mr. 
Jones,  and  that  he  does  not  come  on  one  of  those 
days ;  what  would  happen  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

7521.  But  would  he  be  reported? — The  house 
governor  will  be  able  to  tell  you  ;  it  is  a  matter 
1  do  not  understand.. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7522.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  come? — 
They  do  come. 

7523.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  patient  is 
visited  twice  a  week  by  the  visiting  surgeon  or 
physician  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  case  is  very  grave  the 
visiting  surgeon  or  physician  comes  oftener. 

Lord  Thring. 

7524.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  put  their 
names  down  in  a  book  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Chairman. 

7525.  t)uring  the  time  that  the  visiting  doctor 
is  not  thei-e,  all  his  patients  are  under  the  charge 
of  his  house  surgeon  or  house  physician  ? — Yes. 

7526.  With  regard  to  those  lamps,  do  1  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  used  for  lighting  the 
ward,  but  simply  for  scientific  operations  ? — They 
are  used  for  both  purposes,  but  we  have  gas  to 
light  the  ward ;  they  are  used  for  the  nurse  to 
carry  round  when  the  doctor  is  going  round. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7527.  The  lamp,  I  know,  is  a  common  glass 
lamp,  full  of  mineral  oil,  and  it  stands  in  a  tin 
saucer,  and  always  requires  refilling  and  square- 
cutting  the  wick  every  day  ? — The  tin  saucer 
requires  polishing,  and  the  glass  of  the  lamp  re- 
quires cleaning. 

7528.  That  is  not  an  apjDreciable  amount  of 
work ;  it  causes  very  little  trouble,  does  it  not  ? 
—Very  little. 

7529.  "Would  you  agree  with  what  a  sister  of 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  she  would  on  no  account  give  up  the  clean- 
ing of  the  lamp,  because  she  considered  it  very 
important  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  ward  ? — 
I  do  agree  with  that. 

7530.  And  the  cleaning  of  the  inkstand  is  not 


Earl  Cathcart — continued, 
a  menial  thing ;  it  is  a  thing  that  people  might 
do  in  their  leisure  time,  and  some  people  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  doing  it  ? — Yes. 

7531.  The  inkstand  is  the  common  pewter 
inkstand  which  you  see  in  every  attorney's  ofl&ce? 
— I  think  so. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrlcy. 

7532.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  clerk  to  clean 
the  inkstand  in  an  attorney's  office  ? — I  have  no 
experience  as  to  that. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

7533.  I  think  I  understood  that  you  did  not 
suffer  from  ill-health  in  the  hospital  ? — When  I 
was  stafFnurse  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  catch 
measles,  but  after  that  I  was  never  off  duty  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  the  London  Hosijital. 

7534.  Then  you  yourself  did  not  experience 
any  ill  eflf'ects  from  the  amount  of  work  you  had 
to  get  through  ? — No. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

7535.  The  nurses,  I  understand,  in  the  London 
Hospital  carry  water  for  baths  for  their  patients, 
do  they  not  ?— Before  the  bath-room  was  built 
in  my  ward  they  did.  I  think  every  ward  now 
has  a  bath-room. 

7536.  There  is  no  necessity  therefore  for  their 
carrying  the  water  ? — No  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  large  baths,  where  patients  have  to  be  put 
in  a  bath  by  the  bedside,  the  porter  always  fills 
it  and  empties  it. 

7537.  Then  nurses  do  not  carry  water  for 
baths  for  patients  ? — I  should  think  not. 

Chairman. 

7538.  On  the  whole,  you  consider  the  nurses 
sufficient  in  the  hospital  to  do  the  work  ? — Yes. 

7539.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  see  any  altera- 
tion in  the  duties  as  regards  the  ward-maids  and 
the  nurses  ? — No. 

7540.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to 
say  ? — Nothing  more. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Dr.  SAMUEL  FENWICK,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

7541.  l^ou  are  on  the  visiting  staff  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  are  you  not? — I  am;  I  have  been 
22  years  connected  with  the  London  Hospital, 
and  I  have  been  33  years  altogether  connected 
with  various  large  hospitals  in  the  Kingdom. 
This  is  my  fifth  hospital  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with,  and  I  have  been  22  years  connected 
witli  the  London. 

7542.  Were  you  a  student  at  the  London 
Hospital  ? — No,  I  was  originally  a  student  at 
Newcastle ;  I  was  one  of  the  old  apprentices,  so 
that  I  lived  in  the  house  for  seven  years.  I  was 
afterwards  resident  medical  officer  at  Newcastle 
Hospital ;  it  is  a  large  hospital,  and  I  was  there 
seven  years.  Then  since  that  I  have  held  diffe- 
rent hospital  appointments 


Chairman — continued. 

7543.  Are  you  a  Fellow  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians  ? — 1  am. 

7544.  We  have  had  various  statements  made 
to  us  about  the  treatment  of  nurses  who  are  in 
ill-health ;  one  of  the,  I  will  not  say  complaints, 
but  one  of  the  statements  is  that  in  the  case  of 
a  nurse  being  ill  she  sees  one  of  the  house  sur- 
geons or  physicians ;  but  naturally  they  are  men 
of  not  very  great  standing,  either  in  their  pro- 
fession or  in  years ;  and  furthei',  I  think  it  is 
stated  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  house 
physician  or  house  surgeon  the  visiting  physician 
or  surgeon  is  called  in  to  advise.  Have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  upon  that  statement? — It  is 
put  in  a  way  that  would  tend  very  much  to 
deceive  you,    Oi'iginally  I  was  asked  by  the 
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house  committee  to  attend  all  the  nurses.  For- 
merly each  nurse  chose  her  own  medical  man 
from  among  the  resident  staff;  that  did  not  work 
well ;  in  fact,  one  might  expect  that  it  would  not 
work  well,  though  I  do  not  know  the  actual  facts 
in  this  case.  Then  I  was  requested  to  see  all 
the  nurses ;  I  told  them  I  was  unable  to  do  so, 
I  had  not  the  time  ;  but  I  suggested  that  my 
senior  colleague.  Dr.  Sutton,  should  join  with 
me,  and  that  Mr,  Treves  should  be  asked  to 
attend  the  surgical  cases. 

7545.  Were  you  then  visiting  physician  when 
you  were  asked  to  undertake  it?  —  Yes;  the 
way  in  which  it  is  managed  is  this :  whenever 
a  nurse  complains  of  not  being  well,  if  we  are 
not  present  (but  either  I  or  Dr.  Sutton  are  at 
least  four  or  five  days  a  week  in  the  hosjiital), 
she  sees  the  house  physician  or  myself,  or  Dr. 
Sutton,  or,  if  it  is  a  surgical  case,  she  sees  the 
house  surgeon  or  Mr.  Treves.  Every  time  that 
I  go  (which  is  twice  and  very  often  three  times 
a  week)  I  see  all  those  who  are  complaining ; 
sometimes  I  will  see  half-a-dozen ;  sometimes 
one  or  two  ;  yesterday  I  saw  none.  Then  you 
understand  that  most  of  these  complaints  are 
trivial.  A  person  has  a  little  sore  throat,  she 
has  a  headache ;  very  often  those  on  night  duty 
cannot  sleep  in  the  daytime  ;  it  may  be  any  little 
trivial  thing.  Sometimes  there  are  half-a-dozen 
of  these  slight  cases.  I  see  them  in  the  sister's 
room  in  the  presence  of  the  sister  and  my  own 
house  physician  ;  I  examine  them,  prescribe  for 
them ;  so  that  I  should  see  every  sick  person 
excepting  those  that  Dr.  Sutton  sees.  Now, 
if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  capable  of 
doing  their  work  (and  it  is  no  interest  of  mine  to 
have  them  warded  ;  it  is  against  our  interest  you 
may  say),  then  they  come  and  see  me  next  visit- 
ing day ;  or  generally  they  are  better,  and  they 
do  not  see  me  again.  Then  if  there  is  anyone 
requiring  to  be  laid  up  from  duty,  they  are  put 
in  the  sick  ward. 

7546.  You  mean  the  sick  room  that  we  have 
heard  of  for  the  nurses  ? — Yes  ;  these  are  trivial 
cases.  We  will  say  a  person  has  a  little  sore  throat, 
and  there  is  a  little  increased  temperature,  or  she 
has  slight  rheumatism.  Now,  to  that  sick  ward 
I  always  go  Avhenever  I  am  requested  by  the 
house  physician,  who,  of  course,  remembers  who 
is  in  the  sick  ward.  I  have  never  refused ;  but 
the  other  day,  for  instance,  we  had  none  in  the 
ward,  and  it  was  no  use  my  going  ;  at  other 
times  there  will  be  two  or  three,  but  they  are  all 
trivial  cases.  Now,  the  custom  is  this:  a  per- 
son becomes  ill  with  a  complaint  requiring  her 
to  be  regularly  seen ;  say  typhoid  fever  is  coming 
on,  or  rheumatic  fever  coming  on,  or  a  little 
pleurisy,  or  anything  that  requires  attention ; 
they  are  shifted  to  the  room  near  the  sister's, 
or  otherwise,  if  that  is  full,  into  the  general 
wards,  where  they  are  shielded  from  the  rest  of 
the  patients  usually  by  a  screen. 

7547.  The  room  near  the  sister's  room,  you 
say  ? — A  small  ward  with  two  beds ;  they  are 
immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
sister,  and  they  are  seen  every  visit  without  any 
exception  whatever.  As  to  this  nonsense  about 
their  not  being  seen,  it  is  a  farce,  because  they 
ought  to  know  better. 
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7548.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  and 
your  colleague  are  responsible  practically  for  the 
health  of  the  nurses? — Certainly. 

7549.  And  not  the  house  sui^geon  or  house 
physician  ? — No ;  we  are  responsible  and  we 
see  them ;  I  do  not  say  that  if  a  person  was 
suddenly  to  get  a  sore  throat  or  a  little  feverish 
attack  I  should  see  her ;  but  the  house  physician 
would  at  once  be  called  in  and  see  her ;  but  he 
reports  the  cases  to  me  at  my  next  visit,  and  I 
always  see  them. 

7550.  Do  you  and  Dr.  Sutton  visit  the  hospital 
on  alternate  days  ? — Yes. 

7551.  So  that  one  is  every  day  in  the  hospital  t 
— Yes;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  go  down  for  my 
own  satisfaction  on  the  Sundays  besides  ;  I  am 
not  forced  to  go,  but  I  generally  go.  It  is  quite 
untrue  that  there  is  any  neglect. 

7552.  Now,  you  have  had  experience  of  this 
sick  room ;  do  you  find  that  the  necessaries  re- 
quired there,  such  as  beef  tea  and  so  on,  are 
good  in  their  quality  ? — Quite. 

7553.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  complain 
of  them?  —  I  have  never  had  reason  to  com- 
plain. I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  still 
referring  to  the  sick  nui'ses. 

7554.  I  mean  the  accommodation,  or  the  ap])li- 
ances,  or  the  food,  whatever  it  is,  that'  are 
furnished  to  the  sick  nurses  in  the  sick  room  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any  complaint.  If  there  was 
any  I  should  immediately  report  it,  because  1 
consider  myself  responsible  for  the  sick  nurses. 

7555.  And  do  you  think  that  your  house 
physician  would  report  to  you  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  ? — No  doubt. 

7556.  So  that  nothing  would  escape  you, 
between  you  ? — I  cannot  see  how  it  could  do  so. 
I  should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  house 
physicians  and  house  surgeons,  who  are  called 
"  boys,"  and  so  on,  the  present  average  age  of 
the  resident  staff  is  27,  which  certainly  is  old 
enough.  Every  one  of  them  is  doubly  qualified ; 
they  are  chosen  without  any  recommendation 
from  the  staff,  from  the  pupils  applying.  I  was 
for  some  years  on  the  college  board,  who  select 
the  students,  and  we  very  often  had  20  to  30 
applicants,  and  we  used  to  judffe  in  various 
ways,  but  usually  we  took  into  consideration  the 
age  of  the  applicant,  the  work  he  had  done,  and 
his  degree.  Some  of  them  have  capital  degrees, 
M.B.,  Loxulon ;  one  or  two  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  they  have  as  high  de- 
grees as  they  could.  There  is  not  one  at  the 
present  moment  on  the  staff  Avho  is  not  doubly 
qualified ;  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  do 
credit  to  any  institution  in  a  similar  way.  What 
they  are  talking  about  against  the  resident  staff, 
I  cannot  make  out. 

7557.  You  said  that  they  have  a  double  quali- 
fication ;  does  that  mean  surgeon  and  physician  ? 
— Surgeon  and  physician,  every  one  ;  but  some 
besides  that  have  the  qualification  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  or  Bachelor  of  Medicine  ;  more 
generally  Bachelor,  on  account,  you  know,  of 
their  age.  Some  there  are  from  Oxford,  and 
some  from  Cambridge,  but  they  are  all  reliable 
men  and  all  selected  men. 

7558.  I  think  you  said  that  these  appoint- 
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ments  Avere  made  without  any  reference  to  the 
medical  staff? — Yes. 

7559.  l  efore  they  go  before  the  college  board, 
which  is  the  body  that  selects  them,  they  pass 
an  examination  ? — Yes. 

7560.  And  do  you  have  regard  to  their  age 
and  their  general  qualifications,  characters,  and 
so  forth  ? — Yes. 

7561.  Do  you  find  that  that  system  works 
well  ? — I  think  it  is  the  fairest  way  ;  I  do  not 
say  it  is  perfect,  but  1  think  it  is  the  fairest 
way.  The  reason  is  that  many  men  make 
capital  students  Avho,  perhaps,  are  not  equal  to 
men  who  have  not  done  as  well  at  their  examina- 
tions ;  they  are  not  equal,  I  mean,  as  practi- 
tioners, perhaps  ;  but  that  you  can  only  find  by 
trial.  They  are  all  fairly  selected  ;  there  is  no 
private  interest,  as  far  as  T  know,  there  was  not 
in  my  day,  allowed  to  interfere. 

7562.  Do  these  gentlemen  applying  to  these 
hospitals  canvass  themselves? — 1  do  not  know 
what  it  is  now ;  it  is  some  years  since  I  left 
the  board.  In  my  day  there  was  no  canvass- 
ing. 

7563.  Then  after  they  have  passed  their  ex- 
amination, and  are  certified  to  be  qualified,  from 
a  professional  point  of  view,  this  board  selects 
the  best  men,  the  men  they  think  most  fit  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
many  of  the  men  leave  us  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  office  of  house  surgeon  and  house  physician 
is  a  prize.  Some  men  go  abroad  for  a  year  or 
two ;  some  study  in  other  hospitals ;  but  generally 
they  are  men  that  any  hospital  would  be  proud 
of,  taking  the  whole  of  them ;  I  do  not  say  that 
every  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  because  you 
cannot  say  until  you  try  a  man  how  he  will  turn 
out. 

7564.  You  have  had  22  years'  experience  in 
the  London  Hospital,  you  said? — Yes. 

7565.  Have  you  ever,  during  that  experience, 
known  of  any  charge  being  made  against  a  sur- 
geon or  ph3  sician  of  being  the  worse  for  drink  ? 
— I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  nonsense ; 
it  could  not  happen  ;  he  would  be  discharged  ;  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

7566.  Who  would  discharge  him,  supposing 
such  a  thing  occurred? — The  college  b^ard 
would  report  him,  and  the  house  committee,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  discharge  him  ;  but  I  never 
heard  any  such  accusation  made  against  them. 

7567.  The  house  committee  is  the  body  that 
has  the  power  of  dismissal  ? — Yes.  When  I  was 
on  the  board,  I  may  mention  that  many  gentle- 
men thought  themselves  aggrieved  in  not  being 
put  into  the  Imuse.  Generally  the  reason  was 
that  their  repiU  don  was  not  good  ;  some  of  them 
were  given  to  alcohol ;  and  these  were  always 
thrust  aside.  There  was  every  care,  so  far  as  I 
know,  taken  about  it.  Of  course  1  cannot  say 
that  it  never  happens ;  because  1  am  not  living 
in  the  house  ;  but  1  never  heard  of  it. 

7568.  Then  do  you  think  that  this  system, 
which  you  have  explained  to  me,  in  reference  to 
the  medical  advice  which  is  available  for  the 
nurses,  works  well  ? — Very  well  indeed.  J  must 
say  that  I  think  it  is  rather  a  farce  that  two 
consulting  physicians  should  see  a  person  with  a 
little  sore  throat  or  a  little  rheumatism.  In  an 
ordinary  household  you  would  never  think  of 
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sending  for  the  consulting  physician  for  such 
trifling  ailments  ;  but  still,  if  we  are  willing  to 
do  the  work  (and  all  the  physicians  at  the  London 
Hospital  are  purely  honorary),  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said, 

7569.  You  said  that  you  were  resident  officer 
at  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  ?—  Yes,  I  was  first 
assistant  resident  medical  officer;  then  after 
wards  I  acted  as  resident  medical  officer, 

7570.  When  a  man  is  made  resident  medical 
officer  he  is  generally  a  man  of  great  experience? 
— Yes, 

7571.  The  system  of  resident  medical  officer 
does  obtain  in  some  London  hospitals  ? — Yes,  it 
does, 

7572.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  London  Hospital? — Very  much  better;  but 
that  is  only  my  private  o[)inion.  I  have  urged 
it  frequently  on  members  of  the  committee,  but 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  it.  That  is  my 
private  opinion,  that  you  ought  always  to  have 
an  older  person  to  refer  to;  because  a  young 
man  coming  there  at  first  may  be  timid.  The 
London  Hospital  is  not  like  a  West-end  hospital, 
because  it  has  nothing  but  bad  cases.  At 
the  Middlesex,  for  instance,  they  used,  in  my 
experience,  to  have  trivial  cases.  We  have 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  London ;  we  have 
nothing  but  bad  cases,  because  the  hospital  is 
insufficient  for  the  district ;  you  have  upwards 
of  a  million  of  people  round  that  hospital,  and  we 
are  the  only  general  hospital  fighting  against 
that.  That  is  the  real  difficulty,  that  we  are 
overmatched. 

7573.  That  makes  the  case  out,  does  it  not,  all 
the  more  strongly  for  some  such  officer  as  you 
suggest? — 1  would  say  so,  but  then  other  people 
have  their  opinion,  and  the  house  conmiittee ; 
but  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that 
a  resident  medical  officei',  if  you  can  only  get  a 
good  one,  ought  to  be  placed  in  every  large 
hospital. 

7574.  That  resident  medical  officer  being  a 
salaried  officer  under  the  committee  1 — Yes. 

7575.  And  independent  of  the  visiting  staff  or 
any  medical  committee  ? — Yes.  When  I  was 
resident  medical  officer  I  had  to  act  both  as 
house  governor  and  resident  medical  officer, 
which  is  a  very  bad  arrangement ;  but  we  had 
the  entire  control,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  hospital. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  having  these  resident 
house  physicians  and  house  surgeons,  but  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  in  every  large  hos- 
pital it  ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  you  should 
have  an  older  person,  who  has  gone  through  the 
various  offices,  and  vvho  is  competent  to  give 
advice  to  gentlemen  just  coming  on,  and  who  should 
see  every  case  of  operation  or  danger,  in  the 
absence  of  the  visiting  staff.  But  then  that  is 
only  my  own  individual  opinion. 

7576.  But  do  you  think  that  such  a  resident 
medical  officer  would  clash  at  all  with  the  visiting 
staff  or  not? — He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
clash.  When  I  was  resident  officer  we  had  no 
clashing;  but  all  these  matters  are  matters  of 
detail.  He  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
visiting  staff  when  they  are  on  duty,  but  in  their 
absence  he  ought  to  be  supreme  over  the  vai-ious 
house-physicians  and  surgeons.    It  would  be  a 
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difficult  thing  to  arrange  at  the  London  ;  but 
it  could  be  done.  That  is  my  opinion,  you  under- 
stand ;  I  liave  pressed  it  very  frequently,  but  it 
is  not  the  poj^ular  one. 

7577.  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
patients  at  the  London  Hospital  are  well  nursed? 
— Certainly  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
remember  the  old  system  of  nursing,  when  I 
was  a  boy  of  15,  when  I  first  entered  a  hospital. 
It  was  infamous ;  I  remember  the  nurses  being 
drunk,  patients  having  to  nurse  themselves;  it 
was  infamous,  just  as  bad  as  anything  Dickens 
ever  described.  Then  when  T  came  to  London 
22  years  ago  it  was  an  immense  advance,  but 
nothing  like  what  it  is  now.  J  meet  our  nurses 
constantly  outside ;  in  fact  when  I  meet  a  prac- 
titioner and  he  wants  a  nurse,  I  generally  say, 
"  You  will  get  the  best  by  sending  a  telegram  tn 
the  London  Hospital."  I  have  never  had  a  bad 
one  ;  wliether  tliey  favour  me  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  are  superior  to  any  nurses  I  come  across. 
The  reason  is  that  they  have  had  so  mucii 
more  experience.  Ours  is  a  very  large  hospital, 
and  the  cases  in  it  are  all  bad  cases ;  and  I 
prefer  them  to  auy  other  set  of  nurses  I  come 
across.    I  think  they  are  very  good. 

7578.  And  you  think  that  they  have  had 
sufficient  training? — All  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
have  one  at  present  with  a  lady  ;  and  I  know 
that  many  of  my  patients  have  been  so  fond  of 
their  nurses,  that  they  have  taken  them  away 
with  them,  and  afterwards  they  keep  up  corre- 
spondence with  them,  which  does  not  look  as  if 
they  were  not  satisfied.  I  think  they  are  the 
best  nurses  I  have  ever  come  across. 

7579.  Then  you  do  not  think,  according  to 
Avhat  you  say,  that  the  public  is  misled  by  the 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers? — Certainly 
not.  I  objected,  I  must  honestly  say,  to  that 
use  of  the  nurses  from  a  large  hospital.  When 
the  matron  originally  mentioned  it  to  me  I 
objected  ;  1  though  we  were  going  too  quicu. 

7580.  Do  you  mean  that  you  objected  to  the 
nurses  being  Avithdrawn  from  the  hospital  to 
private  cases? — No;  but  I  thought  we  were 
getting  these  improvements  too  quickly,  one  upon 
another,  and  that  I'liey  ought  to  have  been  con- 
solidated. My  opinion  was  not  taken,  and  very 
likely  it  was  wise  that  it  was  not  taken ;  but  of 
the  London  nui  ses  I  never  heard  a  single  com- 
plaint;  and  I  never  saw  an  untrained  nurse  sent 
out.  I  speak  merely  of  those  I  have  met  with, 
but  I  have  met  with  them  ui  all  parts. 

7581.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren's ward  ;  is  that  under  you  ? — I  have  beds  in 
the  children's  wai-d  ;  they  are  very  well  nursed, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen. 

7582.  As  regards  the  number  of  nurses,  do 
you  consider  it  sufficient  in  that  ward? — That  I 
have  not  gone  into;  1  cotild  net  tell.  We  have 
a  capital  sister ;  she  was  there  long  before  I 
joined  ;  she  is  a  first-class  sister  in  the  medical 
children's  ward  ;  I  do  not  know  the  surgical 
children's  ward,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  as  to  that. 

7583.  But  as  far  as  your  own  patients  are 
concerned,  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of? — 
They  ai'c  well  nursed ;  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of. 

7584.  There  is  a  subject  which  I  think  you 
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will  have  an  opinion  upon,  tliat  is  the  menial 
duties,  as  they  have  been  called,  which  rurses 
have  to  perform  ;  do  you  think  that,  with  advan- 
tage, more  duties  of  that  kind  could  be  given  to 
the  ward  maids? — That  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak  to.  You  must  remember  that  the  London 
is  a  very  poor  hospital.  This  year  is  the  first 
year  we  have  got  a  reasonable  balance,  and  that 
is  through  legacies  ;  but  I  could  not  answer  you 
that  question  ;  1  do  not  know  enough  about  it; 
I  have  formed  no  opinion  about  it. 

7585.  As  you  have  had  22  years'  experience, 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  formed  an 
opinion  ? — I  could  not  answer  your  question  on 
that  point. 

7586.  But  surely,  if  a  good  many  duties  other 
than  nursing  have  to  be  discharged  by  a  proba- 
tioner, does  not  that  retard  her  education? — 
What  duties,  may  I  ask,  do  you  refer  to? 

7587.  Cleaning  lamps,  and  brushing  and  clean- 
ing inkstands  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  they  did 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  I  really  cannot 
tell. 

7588.  You  have  nothing  to  say  upon  it  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  sa}'  tipon  it. 

7589.  You  have  had  the  medical  care  of  nurses 
from  time  to  time  ;  do  you  consider  them  over- 
worked ? — I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  long  hours 
and  also,  I  think,  to  what  I  fear  nobody  can 
alter,  namely,  that  they  are  situated  in  a  dense 
part  of  London,  and  very  far  from  any  means  of 
recreation,  that  I  am  forced  to  reject  many 
nurses  whom  otherwise  I  would  lake.  I  may 
mention  that  for  many  years,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  I  have  seen  all  the  probationers 
and  have  had  t<i  pass  them  or  reject  them. 

7590.  Then  would  you  say  this,  that  supposing 
economy  was  no  object,  supjjosing  that  you  were 
more  fortunate  in  your  balance  than  you  happen 
to  be  generally,  and  that  money  was  no  object, 
you  would  like  to  see  the  number  of  nurses  and 
probationers  {I  will  call  them  all  nurses  for 
brevity)  very  much  increased?  -I  should  like  to 
see  it  increased  ;  I  should  like  them  to  have 
more  holidays,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them 
increased  in  number,  certainly,  if  economy  was 
no  object;  but  I  fear  it  is  a  very  great  object  ; 
in  fact  most' of  the  difficulties  of  the  London 
Hospital  arise  from  want  of  funds. 

7591.  I  am  afraid  the  London  is  not  singular 
in  that  respect  ? — I  fear  not. 

7592.  You  would  like  to  see  the  nurses  get 
more  holidays,  you  say  ? — I  should.  I  think 
they  are  under  special  disadvantages  at  the 
London.  As  1  say,  they  are  far  from  any  means 
of  recreatiou  ;  Victoria  Park  is  the  nearest  ])lace 
Avhere  they  can  walk.  We  have  a  very  large 
hospital  crowded,  always  crowded,  with  bad 
cases,  and  the  population  round  is  dense.  If  it 
were  not  a  matter  of  economy  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  them  have  shorter  hours. 

7593.  About  how  much  holidays,  do  you.  think? 
— I  would  not  like  to  enter  into  that. 

7594.  But  I  mean,  to  keep  a  woman  in  good 
health  in  work  in  Avhich  the  hours  are  so  long  ; 
Avhat  amount  of  rest  ought  she  to  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  keep  her  in  good  healt  h  ? — 
I  think  three  weeks  would  be  enough. 

7595.  And  they  do  not  get  that? — I  do  not 
rcallv  kuoAV  how  much  they  get. 
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7596.  But  you  think  three  weeks,  with  the 
hours  off  that  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have, 
in  any  London  hospital,  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  health?— I  think  so  ;  I  think  that 
in  the  West  End  hospitals  they  must  be  very 
much  better  off  than  Avith  us ;  at  any  rate,  I 
reject  many  that  if  I  were  at  a  West  I^nd 
hospital  I  would  pass. 

7597.  And  that  has  to  do  with  the  locality  in 
which  the  hospital  is  placed,  you  say  ? — Yes, 
with  the  locality.  We  are  closely  built  vip  all 
round  ;  we  have  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  popula- 
tion round  us,  and  there  is  no  place  nearer  than 
Victoria  Park,  where  a  young  lady  can  go  to 
walk,  or  to  take  exercise. 

7598.  And  I  suppose,  after  a  nurse  has  been 
hard  at  work  all  day,  or  all  the  week,  she  i&  little 
inclined  to  walk  far  ? — Yes ;  in  St,  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  those  which  are  placed  close  to  the 
parks,  they  can  get  fresh  air  ;  with  us  there  is  no 
fresh  air. 

7599.  S^ill  the  houses  round  about  tlie  London 
Hospital  are  not  so  high  as  those  round  a  good 
many  of  the  Y\^est  End  ones  ;  you  do  get  air  ? — 
We  do  get  air,  but  all  the  way  past  Stratford  it 
is  densely  jjopulated  ;  there  is  a  great  town  that 
has  grown  up  there  since  I  joined. 

7600.  ^"ou  have  a  very  good  garden,  with 
grass  lawn  plots,  at  the  London? — Yes,  a  very 
good  ajarden. 

7601.  Do  the  nurses  use  it  much  ?— I  think 
so  ;  I  see  them  constantly  walking  there  when  I 
go  to  the  hospital. 

7602.  At  the  same  time  they  must  see  a  great 
deal  ot  their  patients  in  that  ground  ;  there  is  no 
real  relaxation  for  the  mind,  is  there,  in  walking 
there  ? — I  should  think  not. 

7603.  Do  you  consider  that  the  nurses  are 
sufficiently  well  fed  ? — Now  they  are  well  fed  ; 
two  or  three  months  ago  I  was  speaking  to  the 
matron  about  it,  and  she  sent  me  up  a  list  of  the 
dietaries.  Years  ago  the  feeding  was  bad  ;  years 
ago  (I  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago)  I  used 
to  have  to  reject  a  considerable  number  of  the 
probationers  on  account  of  what  we  call  ansemia, 
that  is  bloodlessness.  Now  I  sometimes  pass  a 
whole  batch  of  probationers  without  having  to 
reject  one.  That  is,  I  think,  the  best  proof  of 
improvement.  Formerly  the  dietary,  perhaps, 
was  not  insufficient,  but  it  was  not  varied  enough. 
I  know  myself  that,  after  living  many  years  at  a 
hospital,  1  used  to  get  sick  of  a  quantity  of  food, 
put  in  a  very  unappetising  way  before  me  ;  and 
that,  I  think,  was  the  chief  fault  in  the  case  of 
the  London  also.  It  was  not  insufficient  food. 
I  spoke  abotit  it  at  that  time  to  the  chairman  and 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Rose  Robinson,  who  took 
great  interest  in  it,  and  I  mentioned  these  facts, 
and  the  food  has  been  gradually  improved. 

7604.  I  suppose  nui'ses  cannot  be  too  Aveil  fed, 
can  they : — They  are  not  likely  in  a  hospital  to 
be  too  well  fed,  1  mean  in  a  hospital  like  the 
London,  where  economy  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

7605.  I  mean  when  I  say  too  well  fed,  too 
great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  their  food  in 
serving  it  up,  can  it? — I  think  it  ought  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  most  appetising  form  possible, 
because  the  mere  fact  of  being  all  day  long  at 
anxious   cases,   without   any    recreation,  with 


Chairman — continued, 
nothing  often  but  misery  around,  tends  to  make 
one  lose  one's  app.etite.  I  can  only  answer  for 
myself ;  I  v,'as  in  bad  health  in  the  latter  part  of 
my  time  as  resident  medical  officer  at  Newcastle, 
and  I  know  that  what  would  be  pleasant  to  a 
person  in  good  health  is  rather  disgusting  to  a 
person  who  has  really  not  the  api)etite,  and  who 
is  anxious  all  day  long,  and  is  in  an  air  jDerhaps 
not  very  healthy. 

7606.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
if  some  senior  official,  like  a  sister  or  housekeeper, 
dined  as  well  as  presided  at  these  dinners,  with 
the  nurses  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  have  not  considered 
the  point. 

7607.  Still  would  not  that  insure  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  food  in  most  hospitals,  generally  speak- 
ing?— I  think  so. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

7608.  You  say  that  nurses  used  to  choose  their 
own  doctors  from  among  the  resident  staff,  and 
that  that  did  not  work  well ;  why  did  it  not 
work  well  ? — That  was  the  report  I  received 
from  the  house  committee,  but  you  will  see 
that  it  could  not  work  very  well,  for  this  reason : 
One  young  gentleman  might  say,  "  Well,  you  had 
better  be  excused  night  work  ;  "  another  might 
say,  "  She  must  have  more  holiday,"  and  a  great 
deal  of  favouritism  might  arise  from  that.  But 
I  do  not  know  the  actual  facts  ;  I  only  know  it 
was  so  stated  to  me  when  I  was  asked  to  under- 
take the  nurses,  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts  ; 
but  from  my  own  residence  in  a  hospital  I  can 
quite  understand  that  it  would  not  work  well,, 
and  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

7609.  You  think  that  the  nurses  ought  to  be 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  exclusive  attention, 
medically,  of  these  young  men  ? — If  a  senior  man 
can  be  got  to  do  it,  I  think  it  is  better  for  them 
that  it  should  be  done  by  him. 

7610.  One  nurse  told  us  she  tiiought  she  sot 
into  some  trouble  owing  to  going  to  see  an  out- 
side doctor,  and  that  (he  matron  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  her  if  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  prescribed  for  by  the  house  physician  or 
house  surgeon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prescribe  at 
the  moment  for  all  the  nurses? — 1  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true ;  but  I  said  to  the  matron 
that  I  must  resign  my  appointment  if  they  had 
to  choose  their  own  medical  officer,  and  the 
reason  was  this :  I  was  asked  by  the  house 
committee  to  undertake  this  office,  and  be  re- 
sponsible thereby  for  the  health  of  the  nurses,  I 
could  not  be  responsible,  and  it  w  as  no  use  wast- 
ing my  time  if  they  had  to  go  and  choose  their 
own ;  it  would  be  going  back  to  the  old  state  of 
thing-s  again. 

7611.  Perhaps  you  would  say  that  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  a  nurse  might  object  to  being 
doctored  by  these  young  men,  and  might  prefer 
to  see  an  older  man  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  the  very 
point  we  have  been  talking  about.  You  see  the 
thing  is  this,  that  they  are  never  under  the  care 
of  a  young  man  ;  that  is  what  I  have  already 
been  mentioning  to  the  Chairman  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  there  two  days  a  week,  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Sutton,  two  days,  and  Mr.  Treves  is  also  there. 
We  have  separate  days,  and  I  am  generally  there 
three  days  in  the  week. 

7612.  What  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to 
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was  this  ;  we  had  it  in  evidence  from  a  nurse 
that  slie  Avas  attended  to  by  one  of  these  young 
resident  doctors,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
evidence  of  the  matron  or  from  some  evidence 
that  we  received  subsequently,  that  she  was  very 
unwilling  to  tell  the  doctor  what  was  the  matter 
with  her,  and  that  the  doctor  had  to  prescribe  for 
her  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  do  not  you  think  that 
unwillingness  on  her  part  was  very  natural  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  you  will  find  that  in  general 
life.  Wlien  people  send  ibr  a  physician  they  are 
expected  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  ali  their 
troubles. 

7613.  But  slie  did  not  send  for  him  ;  this  was 
a  young  man  who  was  forced  upon  her  in  some 
respects  ;  in  the  sense  I  mean  that  he  w;is  the 
young  man  who  would  in  the  first  instance  have 
the  doctoring  o\'  the  nurses.  She  did  not  go  to 
this  young  doctor,  by-the-bye,  because  she  said 
that  she  was  not  at  all  unwell ;  but  she  said  she 
was  not  at  ali  unwell,  as  1  gather,  because  she 
did  not  want  her  ailments  investigated  by  this 
young  doctor? — If  she  had  waited  till  the  next 
day,  1  should  have  seen  her  or  Doctor  Sutton 
would  iiave  seen  her. 

7614.  But  you  certainly  would  be  of  ojjinlon 
that  a  nurse  might  object  to  telling  a  young  man 
her  ailments,  and  not  object  to  telling  an  older 
medical  man  ? — We,  both  Dr.  Sutton  and  I,  are 
old  enough,  and  we  are  on  the  spot. 

7615.  You  will  quite  sympathise  with  a  young 
nurse  looking  ill,  who  did  not  choose  to  tell  a 
young  doctor  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but 
resolved  to  keep  her  own  counsel  and  see  an 
older  one  the  next  day  ? — If  she  had  come  to 
me  and  said,  "  I  would  like  to  see  Dr.  So-and- 
so,"  I  should  have  given  her  a  card  and  she 
could  immediately  have  seen  him.  Still  it  would 
not  keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  place  if  she 
were  to  see  oi\\y  older  ones ;  you  must  have  the 
discipline  kept  up,  and  if  any  nurse  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  I  would  prefer  going  outside,"  I 
should  say,  "  CerLainly,  only  I  must  be  respon- 
sible (as  I  am  responsible  for  you)  to  see  really 
that  you  are  properly  looked  after." 

7616.  You  do  not  quite  understand  my  point; 
my  point  is,  that  apparently  there  was  some 
diti'erence  of  opinion,  at  all  events  the  nurse 
thought  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
between  her  and  the  matron  as  to  whom  she 
ought  to  see ;  and  she  was  most  reluctantly 
compelled  apparently  to  see  this  young  doctor; 
the  result  was  that  she  did  not  choose  to  tell 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  did  tell  her  ailment 
the  next  day  to  another  and  older  doctor  who 
ordered  he*'  complete  rest ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  system  which  would  compel  a  nui'se  in  the 
first  instance  to  go  to  a  young  resident  medical 
officer  is  a  wrong  system  ? — 1  think  it  is  a  very 
small  evil  compared  with  the  evil  that  may 
happen  from  the  nurses  not  seeing  the  doctor 
appointed  by  the  hospital.  For  example,  I  was 
told  about  a  case  that  had  to  be  investigated,  a 
case  where  there  Avas  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  brain  after  some  ojieration  on  the  nose. 
Had  I  been  spoken  to  I  should  have  known 
what  ward  that  nurse  was:  in.  She  went  of  her 
own  accord,  so  I  am  informed,  and  had  this 
operation  pei'fornaed,  and  then,  she  continued  iu 
the   same  Avard,  becanae  1  do  not  suppose  the 
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operator  Avould  know  anything  about  the  ward, 
as  he  is  purely  an  outside  physician  ;  but  had 
she  come  to  me  I  Avould  have  a;iven  her  a  note 
to  say,  "  Go  and  see  Dr.  So-and-so ;  only  you 
must  not  remain  in  that  Avard."  We  would  not 
allow  any  nurse  in  such  a  snrg-ical  case  to  go  on 
v.orking  m  the  erysipelas  ward.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  had  much  to  do  Avith  her  illness  ;  still  it 
is  not  right  that  in  such  a  case  the  nurse  should 
remain  in  the  Avard. 

7617.  At  all  events  you  agree  Avith  me  that  it 
is  better  on  the  Avhole  that  the  nurses  should  see 
the  older  doctors  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

7618.  Those  difficulties  Avouid  be  le.-sened  in 
great  measure,  would  they  woi,  if  you  had  a 
resident  medical  officer  ?  —  Yes  ;  when  I  Avas 
resident  medical  officer  in  the  institution  I  haA^e 
spoken  of,  Ave  saAv  all  the  nurses  excepting  it 
Avas  something  very  serious,  and  then  t.liey  Avere 
Avarded. 

7619.  As  soon  as  a  nurse  was  warded,  she 
Avould  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  visiting 
physician  or  surgeon  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

7620.  Have  you  known  cases  in  the  London 
Hospital  of  nurses  Avorking  Avhen  in  ill-heaith  ? — 
I  should  not  have  alloAved  them  if  they  came  to 
me  to  go  on  if  they  Avere  in  ill-iiealth. 

7621.  If  tlie  doctors  kncAv  of  it,  they  would  not 
allow  nurses  to  Avork  when  in  ill  health? — 
Certainly  not. 

7622.  For  instance,  a  nurse  working  Avith  a 
bad  finger  :  Ave  understand  there  Avas  one  case  of 
that  kind;  if  the  doctor  had  known  it  Avould  he 
have  alioAved  it  ? — That  is  a  sui'gical  case,  and 
I  do  not  know  Avluat  sort  of  a  bad  finger  it  Avas  ; 
but  I  knoAV,  medically,  if  they  came  to  me  at  all 
unable  to  Avork  they  would  at  once  be  taken  off' 
Avork.  Every  day  Avhen  I  see  them,  I  order 
whether  they  shall  be  continued  at  rhcir  work 
or  not.  Many  nurses  say  to  me,  "  Pray  do  not 
send  me  to  the  sick  room,  it  is  so  dull";  that 
is  Avhen  there  is  very  little  the  matter  Avith 
them. 

7623.  Then  with  respect  to  the  doctor  going 
through  the  Avard,  I  understand  that  each  doctor 
goes  thi'ough  at  certain  stated  times  ? — Yes,  of 
the  visitinfy  staff 

7624.  Is  there  any  mode  of  ascertaining 
Avhether  he  goes  through  or  not;  does  he  enter 
his  name  in  any  book  ?  —  Yes,  we  enter  our 
names  AAdien  we  enter  the  hospital,  and  the  porters 
enter  the  time  when  Ave  enter  the  hospital ;  then 
the  porters  again  enter  the  time  opposite  our 
name  when  we  leave  the  hospital. 

7625.  Supposing  that  a  doctor  does  not  come 
at  the  right  time,  or  come  at  all,  or  st^y  the 
ri^ht  time,  that  Avould  be  known  through  this 
visitation  book? — Certainly ;  and  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  chairm4in  of  the  committee  to 
inquire  into  it. 

7626.  And  to  reprimand  the  doctor? — To  see 
why  he  does  not  do  his  work.  But  I  have  not 
kEX)wn  any  casse  of  that  kind. 

7627.  Do  you  not  suggest  a  very  short  time 
Avhen  you  speak  of  three  weeks'  holiday  in  a  year 
to  a  nui'se.    Take  the  case  of  a  doctor  or  a 
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lawyer;  three  weeks  in  a  year  is  not  enough  for 
him  ? — It  is  very  little;  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  London  Hospital  is  not  a  rich  hospital. 

7628.  Then  I  will  put  the  question  whicli  the 
Chairman  has  put  to  you,  and  which  I  have 
put  so  often  to  others ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
economy  ? — Yes. 

7629.  We  want  to  know,  the  Chairman  wants 
to  know  and  1  want  to  know,  what  you  would 
consider  an  ideal  hospital  would  give  in  the  way 
o{  holiday  to  keep  the  nurses  in  good  health, 
quite  irrespective  of  money  ? — An  ideal  hospital 
does  not  exist.  1  have  been  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent and  not  met  with  one. 

7630.  I  wished  to  know  what  you  would  say 
was  enoui;h  ; — Three  weeks,  I  think,  would  be 
sufficient. 

7631.  Surely  not? — I  should  be  very  glad  if 
they  could  give  more,  but  with  that  they  will 
keep  in  good  health.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
now  give  them. 

7632.  Would  you  not  lil:e  them  to  have  six 
weeks? — I  think  then  the  hospital  would  be  a 
good  deal  deranged. 

7633.  What  the  Chairman  wanted  to  get  ;it, 
and  what  1  want  to  get  at,  is  simply  this;  What 
would  be  the  proper  length  of  time  for  the 
holiday,  supposing  the  hospital  had  abundance  of 
money,  and  you  wished  to  keep  the  nurses  in 
perfect  health  ? — Still  I  say  three  weeks. 

Earl  of  Kimherley, 

7634.  A  physician  in  large  practice  in  London 
would  not  be  satisfied,  would  he,  with  three 
weeks'  holiday? — I  never  get  more  than  three 
weeks. 

7635.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  large 
niunber  of  physicians  in  London  take  moi'e  than 
three  weeks? — I  suppose  they  enjoy  their  holi- 
days more  than  I  do.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
it.    I  am  talking  now  of  necessity. 

Lord  Tkriny. 

7636.  In  my  younger  days  I  remember 
reading  a  book,  "A  Month's  Holiday,  by  a 
Physician,"  in  which  he  said  that  a  month's 
holiday  was  the  least  a  physician  should  have  ? — 
Opinions  differ,  and  1  suspect  the  power  of  men 
to  work  differs  considerably. 

7637.  Then,  again,  I  want  to  put  the  same 
question  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  as  1 
have  constantly  put  before :  Is  not  fourteen 
hours,  with  two  hours  oH',  and  twelve  hours,  with 
two  hours  off,  extremely  hard  work  for  a  woman  ? 
— I  think  far  loo  long. 

7638.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  three  shifts, 
or  to  shonen  the  hours  and  have  a  greater 
number  of  nurses  ? — You  must,  ot  course,  have 
more  nurses.  Then,  again,  we  have  not  accom- 
modation for  more  nurses. 

7639.  But  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
have  more  nurses? — Certainly.  As  a  proof  that 
they  are  too  long  on  their  feet  I  may  say  that  we 
generally  find  that  they  require  a  larger  shoe 
af.er  being  a  month  or  two  with  us. 

7640.  Are  they  not  subject  to  some  complaint 
resulting  from  long  standing? — Varicose  veins, 
probably,  you  are  thinking  of.  Some  ol  them 
are,  but  I  do  not  think  generally.  You  see  the 
strongest  only  are  selected. 

7641.  The  survival  of  the  fittest?— Yes. 


Earl  Cathcart. 

7642.  That  very  fact  of  the  nui-ses  suffering 
from  being  toot-sore  is  mentioned  throughout 
the  books  of  the  London  Hospital  ;  and  there 
is  also  another  thing  mentioned ;  that  is,  the 
complaint  called  flat-foot ;  it  is  known  amongst 
soldiers  also.  Have  you  observed  that  among 
nurses? — I  have  the  selection,  or  i-ather  the 
rejection,  of  nurses  generally .  Therefore  we  are 
particular  in  choosing  the  strongest-looking  nurses 
for  the  post ;  but  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
flat-footed. 

7643.  I  observe  the  term  "flat  foot"  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  nurses  as  a  cause  of 
discharge  ;  is  it  a  permanent  injury  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily ;  but  if  they  are  unable  to  go  about  they 
are  no  use  as  nurses. 

76-14.  What  is  the  nature  of  it  ;  is  the  bone 
of  the  foot  bent  down  ? — The  lig-aments  set 
strained. 

7645.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  appe- 
tising food,  you  have  gas  cooking  throughout  the 
London  Hospital,  except  in  the  Jews'  depart- 
ment?— Yes. 

7646.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  cook- 
ing, practically? — I  have  been  and  seen  it;  I 
think  it  answers  well. 

7647.  I  have  had  letters  from  outsiders,  saying 
that  the  gas  cooking,  if  not  very  carefully 
attended  to,  causes  the  meat  not  to  be  appetising  ; 
that  it  becomes  sodden  and  exceedingly  greasy  and 
distasteful ;  is  there  any  truth  in  that,  do  you 
think  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

7648.  Mr.  Valentine  told  us  that  when  male 
nurses  are  called  in,  they  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  way  to  treat  the  sick,  and  they 
only  apply  a  sort  of  brute  force ;  have  you  ever 
had  to  complain  of  the  male  nurses  who  were 
called  in  ? — Never. 

7649.  Do  you  remember  the  days  when 
scrubbers  used  to  sit  upon  a  bench,  and  these 
scrubbers  used  to  be  called  in  as  nitrses? — It  may 
have  been  so  ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

7650.  Y''ou  have  never  had  cause  to  complain 
of  the  male  nurses  in  the  hospital  ? — I  have  never 
had  to  complain  of  that.  The  people  who  are 
employed  as  male  nurses  are  the  porters,  I 
suspect. 

7651.  The  people  I  speak  of  are  not  the 
porters,  but  those  who  are  called  in  from  outside 
to  give  assistance  ? — Mr.  Nixon  could  tell  you 
that ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Earl  of  Arram. 

7652.  Is  the  ventilation  of  the  hospital,  in  your 
opinion,  satisfactory  ? — I  think  it  might  have 
been  better ;  but  they  are  now  improving  it ; 
both  the  drainage  and  ventilation  are  now  being 
improved,  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

7653.  The  drainage,  as  I  understand,  has  been 
put  in,  or  is  in  the  act  of  being  put  in  newly  at 
this  moment  ? — I  believe  so. 

7654.  And  the  old  system  of  drainage  de- 
stroyed, I  presume  ? — I  believe  so. 

Lord  Zouclie  of  Haryngioorth. 

7655.  How  many  house  physicians  and  house 
surgeons  are  there  at  the  London  Hospital? — 
Five  house  physicians,  five  house  surgeons,  a 
resident  obstetric  physician,  and  I  think  we 
generally  have  two  or  three  students. 

7656.  Those 
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Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngioortk — continued. 

7656.  Those  are  all  that  are  in  residence  ? — 
Yes. 

7657.  Because  tliere  are  usually  between  600 
and  700  jmtients  in  the  hospital  ?  — Yes. 

7658.  And  do  you  consider  that  that  resident 
staff  of  five  physicians,  and  five  surgeons,  and 
one  or  two  extx-a  ones,  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  look  after  these  enormous  number  of  patients 
during  the  absence  of  the  visiting  physicians  and 
visiting  surgeons? — They  are  quite  sufficiently 
nunierous;  they  are  very  hard  woi'ked,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous. 

7659.  Because  I  suppose  there  must  often  be  a 
good  many  very  urgent  cases  which  have  to  be 
seen  to  at  the  same  time  on  any  case  of  sudden 
emergency  arising  ? — 'I'hen  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  one  house  physician  asking  some  other  to 
assist  him.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  it  is 
insufficient.  1  know  it  is  very  hard  work,  but 
I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  insufficient 
numbers. 

7660.  I  sup|)ose,  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  24  hours,  the  patients  would  be  entirely 
left  to  the  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons  ? 
—That  is  so. 

7661.  About  how  long,  for  instance,  would 
your  visits  last? — I  am  always  there  before  two 
o'clock,  and  I  leave  after  four  ;  and  in  that  time 
I  go  through  all  the  beds  apportioned  to  me. 
I  generally  begin  at  one  end  one  day  and  at  the 
other  end  the  other  day,  so  as  to  see  them  all. 

7662.  Then  we  have  heard  about  a  resident 
medical  officer;  what  is  exactly  the  difference 
between  a  resident  medical  officer  and  a  house 
surgeon,  or  a  house  physician  ? — A  house  surgeon 
or  rather  a  house  physician  has  only  those  cases 
under  his  care  belonging  to  the  member  of  the 
visitng  staff  to  whom  he  corresponds.  The 
resident  medical  officer  is  generally  an  older  man, 
and  is  a  paid  man,  and  takes  charge,  as  a  rule,  ot 
all  the  more  important  cases  that  might  happen, 
assisting  thereby  the  junior,  the  present  resident 
medical  man.  But  we  have  not  such  an  officer  in 
the  London  Hospital  ;  we  have  no  officer  of  that 
sort ;  but  that  is  what  I  was  when  I  was  young  ; 
I  took  charge  of  all  the  medical  cases  in  the 

•    •  •  1  1 

absence  of  the  visiting  staff,  and  was  responsible 
for  them. 

7663.  And  as  far  as  I  understand  you,  each 
member  of  the  visiting  staff  has  a  house  physician 
or  house  surgeon  attached  to  him  who  looks  after 
the  patients  under  his  charge  during  his  absence  ? 
— Yes ;  that  is  to  say  each  physician  and  each 
assistant  physician.  An  assistant  physician 
generally  has  13  to  15  beds  under  his  charge, 
and  he,  in  the  absence  of  the  physician,  would  of 
course  see  the  patients;  he  has  only  really  13  to 
15  beds  in  his  charge,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
full  jjhysician  he  would  of  course  be  consulted  by 
the  house  physician.  For  example,  my  late 
assistant  physician  was  Dr.  Sansom  ;  he  attended 
on  alternate  days  with  me ;  then  if  anything 
happened  to  my  cases,  and  in  case  it  was  more 
than  tlie  house  physician  could  manage,  he  of 
course  applied  to  Dr.  Sansom  as  my  assistant. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Sansom's  patients,  when  he 
was  absent,  if  there  was  anything  special  he 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "Will  you  see 
such  a  case  of  Di-.  Sansom's";  it  does  not  work 
badly. 

(69.) 


Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

7664.  With  regard  tu  these  nurses  who  are  ill 
and  wish  to  obtain  medical  advice,  in  the  event 
of  any  particular  nurse  not  wishing  to  see  the 
house  physician  or  house  surgeon,  can  she  see 
the  visiting  nhvsician  or  visiting  surgeon  on  that 
day  ? — Always. 

7665.  No  one  day  need  pa=s  withour  her  having 
the  opportuniry  of  seeing  the  visiting  physician 
or  surgeon  ? — I  should  say  not. 

7666.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  lier  to 
consult  the  young  man  if  she  does  not  desire  to 
do  so? — Certainly  not.  The  only  thing  is  that 
we  of  the  visiting  staff  are  only  there  between 
certain  hours,  and  supposing  a  person  gets  a  very 
sudden  bad  throat  or  bad  cough,  we  may  not  be 
on  the  spot  at  the  time. 

7667.  But  no  entire  day  would  pass  without 
her  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the 
visiting  staff? — I  should  say  not. 

Chairman. 

7668.  You  give  time  to  the  hospital  twice  a 
week? — Generally  I  am  down  there  an  extra  day 
as  well. 

7669.  That  is  all  unpaid  work  ? — Quite  un- 
paid ;  and  our  visiting  of  the  nurses  is  unpaid, 
and  my  passing  of  probationers  is  unpaid.  In 
fact,  we  receive  nothing  whatever  from  the 
hospital. 

7670.  Is  it  not  a  very  considerable  sacrifice  of 
time? — It  is,  very  great  indeed. 

7671.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, and  vv'ould  you  like  to  see  what  is  now 
the  visiting  staff,  a  paid  staff  in  a  general  hospital? 
— Very  much  indeed ;  but  then  you  see  you 
would  not  get  the  public  to  do  it.  Abroad  they 
are  always  paid  ;  1  have  been  at  all  the  hospitals, 
at  the  leading  hospitals,  at  all  events  abroad,  and 
they  are  always  paid  ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  true 
system.  I  think  a  smaller  number  (this  is  only 
my  own  opinion)  would  do  the  work  better  if 
they  were  paid.  That  is  the  system  abroad,  but 
then  that  is  only  my  own  opinion. 

7672.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
medical  education  that  exists  at  present,  each 
general  hospital  having  its  own  school ;  have  you 
formed  any  opinion  upon  that? — I  have  very 
strong  objections  to  it;  I  think  it  is  all  wrong; 
but  then  that  is  only  my  own  opinion.  I  think 
the  London  University  is  to  blame ;  instead  of 
being  an  examining  board  the  London  University 
ought  to  be  a  teaching  university ;  that  is  my 
own  opinion. 

7673.  You  would  like  to  see  one  general 
university  and  certain  hospitals  registered  for 
instruction  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  should  like  to 
see  very  much  indeed ;  but  then  again  come  in 
other  considerations.  If  the  Government  of  this 
country  would  build  one  line-of-batt!e  shi^i  less 
and  devote  the  money  to  the  payment  of  pro- 
fessors, it  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  improve 
ment  that  would  be  made ;  but  then  at  present 
they  are  all  unpaid  you  see. 

7674.  But  ail  tiie  lecturers  are  not  unpaid  ? — ■ 
We  do  not  get  very  much ;  we  get  a  portion  of 
the  fees.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  sura,  but 
I  think  I  got  about  120  /.  last  year,  something 
like  that,  for  which  I  had  to  teach, 

7675.  To  teach  in  the  school  do  you  mean  ?— 
To  teach  in  the  wards. 

3  L  3  7676.  Dc 
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Chairman — continued. 

7676.  Do  you  lecture  in  the  school? — Wo.  I 
gave  that  up.  1  was  lecturer  upon  the  pr.actice 
of  medicine,  but  the  !ees  were  exceedingly  small. 
1  was  lecturer  upon  physiology  and  upon  com- 
parative anatomy  ;  I  got  no  fees  for  comparative 
anatomy.  The  first  year  when  lecturing  on 
physiology  I  I'eceived  25  /. ;  the  third  year  it  was 
somewhat  increased.  I  never  received  much  ; 
the  lectureships  are  very  badly  paid. 

7677.  Have  you  lectured  into  the  bargain  to 
nurses — No.  1  have  not  done  that. 

7678.  There  is  a  school  at  the  London 
Hosyjital  ? — There  is. 

7679.  Is  there  any  official  called  the  dean  of 
the  school  ? — The  warden. 

7680.  And  he  will  be  able  to  explain  to  us 
in  detail  all  the  matter  pertaining  to  that  ? — 
Quite.  He  is  not  a  professional  man  ;  he  was  in 
the  navy,  but  he  was  selected  forwarden  and  he 
has  been  there  for  some  years  ;  he  could  explain 
all  these  matters  which  you  might  wish  to  know 
about  the  school. 

7681.  Then  he  is  merely  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  school,  I  presume? — Yes; 
simply  that. 

7682.  The  interior  economy  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a  board  ;  the  school  is  managed  by  a  joint 
board,  comprised  partially  of  gentlemen  selected 
from  the  house  conmiittee,  namely,  six  of  them, 
and  partially  (that  is  six  of  them)  selected  by 
the  staff'  of  the  liospital.  This  forms  what  they 
call  the  college  board  ;  that  college  boai'd  takes 
the  whole  management  of  the  teaching  part  of 
the  college,  and  the  warden  is  their  servant. 

7683.  Do  the  college  board  receive  any  fees? 
— Is  o,  not  the  members  of  the  college  board. 

7684.  Who  manao'es  the  fund  that  comes  from 
the  fees  which  the  students  pay  ?— The  college 
board  could  give  you  all  the  information  ;  it  is 
some  years  now  since  I  was  on  the  college  board, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  present  arrangements. 

7685.  Still,  as  a  medical  man,  you  would  like 
to  see  reforms  ? — Very  great  reforms  indeed. 

7686.  Taking  the  form  of  some  central  uni- 
versity '.' — If  I  had  my  own  way  I  should 
reconstruct  the  whole  thing,  and  do  it  as  they 
do  abi'oad. 

7687.  Would  you  admit  students  to  all 
hospitals,  or  would  you  have  certain  hospitals 
established  for  instruction'!'  —  I  think  every 
hospital,  and  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen 
abroad,  ever}^  Avorkhouse  hospital  might  be 
employed  for  clinical  teaching ;  but  then  you 
must  change  your  present  workhouse  hospital 
arrangements.  At  present  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals are  generally  under  the  management  of 
what  are  really  resident  medical  officers  without 
a  visiting  staff'.  If  I  had  my  way  I  should  insist 
upon  a  visiting  staff  being  attached  to  every 
large  workhouse  hospital,  and  I  should  associate 
them  with  the  izeneral  hospitals  as  part  of  the 
medical  teaching ;  but  then,  of  course,  that  is 
only  my  own  idea. 

7688.  Now,  with  regard  to  all  these  cases  of 
an  infectious  nature,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox,  and  so  forth;  you  do  not  keep  them 
in  the  London  Hospital  ? — No,  they  are  sent  to 
the  Fever  Hospital.  Th-e  house  governor  could 
tell  yow  the  arrangements  about  that  better  than 
I  can. 


Chairman  — continued. 

7689.  I  am  going  merely  to  this  one  point, 
that  your  students  in  the  London  Hospital,  who 
see  ail  other  classes  of  cases,  have  no  opportunity 
of  studying  these  infectious  cases  there  ? — No,  it 
ia  a  great  loss. 

Earl  of  Kimberleij. 

7690.  I  think  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses  said 
that  your  wards  in  the  London  Hospital,  on  the 
medical  side,  were  over-crowded  sometimes  ;  has 
that  been  the  case  ? — Quite.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  committee;  because  the  committee  are 
constantly  sending  us  letters  stating  that  they 
are  over-crowded  ;  but  it  really  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  so  small.  We  have  only  800 
beds  for  the  million  and  a-quarter  of  peoph-,  and 
we  cannot  help  it,  As  far  as  1  remember,  if 
you  took  the  average  of  hospitals  of  towns 
abroad,  where  the  hospitals  are  supported  by  the 
public,  probably  you  would  have  three  hospitals, 
i  forget  exactly  what  Vienna  has,  but  1  think 
that  the  Viennese  Hospital  contains  between 
2.000  and  3,000  beds :  1  forget  what  it  is  now. 

Chairman. 

7691.  It  contains  4,000  beds?— Four  thousand, 
is  it  ?  And  that  is  what  you  want  in  London. 

Earl  of  Kimberley . 

7692.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  in  a 
ward  visited  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  has  a 
great  objection  to  over-crowding,  the  beds  above 
the  number  he  approved  of,  were  taken  out  before 
his  visit,  and  put  in  afterwards.  According  to 
your  experience  of  the  hospital,  could  that  have 
happened  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  superior  authorities  ? — That  witness  has 
been  dreaming  ;  becaiise  !  Avas  his  assistant  and 
worked  a  great  part  of  i)is  beds  tor  very  many 
years,  and  that  never  has  been  done.  I  tell  you 
what  I  think  may  have  been  the  excuse  for  it, 
if  anything  of  the  sort  happened,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  did.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  a 
popular  teacher ;  he  had  a  large  number  of 
students  always  going  round  with  him,  and  it  is 
likely  enough  that  one  or  two  beds  may  have 
been  shifted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  worked  Sir 
Andrew's  beds  for  many  years  as  his  personal 
assistiint,  and  that  was  never  done. 

7693.  But  if  they  had  been  shifted  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  his 
teaching  of  the  cases,  that  would  be  bringing  in 
extra  beds  into  the  ward,  would  it  not  ? — No,  it 
would  be  probably  this :  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  students  going  round  with  him,  and 
he  is  a  popular  teacher,  and  perhaps,  in  order  to 
get  room  for  these  students,  they  may  have 
shifted  one  or  two  beds  ;  but  1  can  say  that  it 
was  never  done,  as  far  as  I  knoAv,  and  I  was  his 
jjersonal  assistant  for  many  years. 

Earl  Cat  he  art. 

7694.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  called  the 
martyrdom  of  hospital  appointments  (which  is 
not  a  phrase  coined  by  me),  it  is  argued  that  you 
eminent  medical  men  have  used  these  hospital 
appointments  as  a  ladder  by  which  to  climb  to 
fame,  and  that  thereby  you  derive  benefit,  and 
that  if  any  eminent  man  wants  to  give  up  his 
hosjjital  apjjointment  there  are  six  other  eminent 

medical 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

medical  men  ready  to  take  that  appointment  ? — 
That  is  quite  probable. 

7695.  And  that  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  view 
of  your  profession  ? — That  is  quite  probable ; 
but  still,  if  you  could  pay  the  men  and  select 
them  as  you  do  abroad  it  would  be  a  much 
better  plan,  I  think. 

7B96.  But  under  our  systeui  that  is  not 
possible  ? — No,  you  cannot  do  it. 

Chairman. 

7697.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  nurse  in 
the  erysipelas  ward,  and  said  that  she  was 
operated  upon  for  a  tumour  of  the  nose,  and  then 
finally  she  came  under  your  care,  and  that  nurse 
died  ? — Yes. 

7698.  Was  there  any  delay  about  her  seeing 
the  visiting  physician  and  Dr.  May  ?— Not  the 
least  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  had  a  note  from  Dr. 
May.  She  was  not  seen  only  by  me,  but  by  Dr. 
Hughlings-Jackson,  who  is  one  of  our  chief 
authorities  on  brain  afi'ections.  In  fact,  if  there 
was  a  nurse  who  was  ill,  and  there  v/as  anything 
special,  I  should  have  no  scruple  in  asking  any 
one  of  my  colleagues,  such  as  Dr.  Hughlings- 
Jackson,  who  bad  made  their  reputation  for  any 
particular  thing,  to  see  her  ;  that  would  be  done, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Di-.  Hughlings-Jackson 
saw  her,  and  Dr,  Woakes  saw  her,  I  remember 
examining  her  nose  and  finding  no  erysipelas  ; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  from  erysipelas. 
These  accidents  do  occur  sometimes  ;  the  late 
Mr.  Coulson  died  a  few  months  ago  from  the 
same  thing.  He  had  a  growth  removed,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  died  from  the  same  thing,  suppura- 
tive meningitis, 

7699.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  this  nurse 


Earl  of  Kimheriey. 

had  had  the  operation  done  outside  the  hospital  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  plain. 
She  did  not  communicate  Avith  me ;  she  went 
down  to  Dr.  Woakes,  who  is  a  special  ])racti- 
tioner,  but  is  in  sole  charge  of  the  out-patients; 
probably  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
That  will,  perhaps,  be  almost  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  noble 
Lords,  about  the  advantage  of  having  ])ersons 
of  the  upper  staff  set  aside  to  see  these  cases.  I 
should  have  known  it. 

7700.  What  happened,  as  I  understand,  was 
this :  that  as  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  whom 
she  went  was  not  in  any  way  in  charge  of  the 
ward  where  she  worked,  he  did  not  know  that 
she  would  go  back  to  tlie  ward,  and  if  he  had 
known,  he  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  go 
back? — I  do  not  suppose  he  Avould. 

7701.  And  if  you  had  known  it,  you  would 
have  sent  her  away  and  not  allowed  her  to  attend 
in  the  erysipelas  ward  ? — Yes. 

7702.  That  is,  independently  of  whether  she 
had  or  had  not  actually  contracted  the  disease, 
she  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  back  into 
the  ward  after  the  operation  was  |)erfbrmed  ? — 
Yes ;  had  she  come  to  me  1  should  have  given 
her  a  note  or  card  to  Dr.  Woakes,  and  said  at 
the  same  time,  "  Where  are  you  working  ? " 
because  I  know  trora  long  experience  the  whole 
working  of  the  hospital.  Directly  she  said  in 
the  Blizard  Ward,  I  should  have  said,  "  You 
must  leave  that  ward." 

Chairman. 

7703.  That  is  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  resident  medical  officer? — It  is. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  FREDEIJICK  TREVES  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows 


Chairman. 

7704.  Y"()U  are  Chief  Sui'geon  at  the  London 
Hospital  ? — I  am  one  of  the  five  surgeons, 

7705.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — 
Eleven  years ;  five  years  as  assistant  surgeon, 
and  six  jeai's  as  a  member  of  the  senior  staff. 

7706.  Were  you  formerly  a  student  in  the 
hospital?  —  I  have  been  connected  Avith  the 
hospital  for  about  19  years,  entering  as  a  student. 

7707.  And  one  of  your  special  duties  has  been 
the  charge  of  the  nurses? — The  surgical  charge 
of  the  nurses. 

7708.  And  do  you  agree  or  disagree  Avith  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  here  to  the  effect 
that  the  care  of,  and  the  advice  to,  the  nurses 
when  they  are  ill,  is  not  sufficient  or  efficient  ? — 
So  far  as  the  svirgical  cases  are  concerned,  the 
charges  are  exceedingly  unjust.  It  is  an  absolute 
rule  given  to  my  house  surgeon  that  no  nurse 
with  anjr  ailment,  hoAvever  trifling,  shall  pass 
through  his  hands  Avithout  seeing  me.  I  am  at 
the  hospital  always  three  times  a  week,  and  I 
am  a  lecturer  at  the  college  in  the  winter  every 
day  except  one  ;  and  1  think  I  can  say  that 
no  nurse  suffering  from  a  surgical  malady, 
during  the  time  1  have  been  in  the  London 
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Hospital,  has  ever  passed  through  any  kind  of 
treatment  without  seeing  me. 

7709.  Then  the  opportunities  for  your  house 
surgeon  to  refer  to  you  are  exceptionally  great, 
are  they  not,  from  the  fact  of  your  lecturing 
every  day  ? — That  only  applies  to  the  Avinter 
time.  In  the  summer,  if  there  is  the  least  diffi- 
culty, the  nurse  is  sent  up  to  my  house. 

7710.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  Wimpole- 
street. 

7711.  Then  you  see  her  at  once  in  any  case  ? 
— I  see  her  at  once. 

7712.  That  applies  to  both  nurses  and  pro- 
bationers ? — To  both  nurses  and  probationers. 
And  the  statement  that  members  of  the  staff  do 
not  visit  the  sick  room  is  also  quite  unfounded. 
If  a  nurse  Avas  in  the  sick  room  I  should  cer- 
tainly see  her  three  times  a  week  ;  if  the  case 
were  urgent,  every  day. 

7713.  How  AV'ould  you  know  that  she  Avas  in 
the  sick  room  ? — It  is  reported  to  me  at  once. 

7714.  Then  for  the  daily  watching  of  this 
patient,  you  going  three  times  a  Aveek,  she  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  house  surgeon? — She  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  house  surgeon,  v.ho 
carries  out  my  instructions, 
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Chairman — continued. 

7715.  Suppose  the  case  took  an  unfavourable 
turn? — I  should  at  once  be  informed  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  a  nurse  seriously  ill  I  have  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  exery  morning.  If  the  symptoms 
were  unfavourable  I  should  at  once  go  down  to 
the  hospital.    That  is  my  invariable  practice. 

7716.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  last 
witness ;  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
a  resident  medical  officer  of  experience  in  the 
pay  of  the  hospital? —There  would  be  some 
little  advantage  in  it,  but  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  college ;  very  injurious  to  the  medical 
education. 

7717.  How? — It  would  lessen  the  number  of 
the  appointments  that  are  open  to  students, 
and  it  would  very  much  limit  the  sphere  of  work 
of  those  now  holding  appointments  in  the  hospital. 

7718.  Do  you  think  by  the  appointment  of 
such  an  officer  you  would  curtail  some  of  the 
present  offices  held  by  house  physicians  and 
house  surgeons  ? — Most  certainly. 

7719  Because  with  the  addition  of  the  resident 
medical  officer  the  staff  would  be  more  than  wa^ 
required  ? — Yea. 

7720.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
nurses,  would  you  consider  them  overworked? — 
Tliey  would  be  obviously  overworked.  It  is  a 
very  large  building ;  the  mere  walking  from  one 
part  of  the  hospital  to  another  involves  some 
amount  ol'  work  ;  but  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  matter  has  been  brought  before  my  notice  is 
this,  not  so  much  that  the  work  is  hard,  but  that 
the  nurses  undertaking  it  are  not  strong  enough. 
Many  of  the  women  attempting  to  nurse  are 
totally  unfit  for  the  work,  or  any  other  kind  of 
moderately  hard  work. 

7721.  But  are  not  all  those  ladies  actually 
examined  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  exami- 
nation is  exceedingly  precise.  A  number  of 
weaknesses  that  may  not  be  noticed  at  the  time 
that  they  enter  may  develope  after  they  have 
been  some  little  time  in  the  hospital. 

7722.  But  still  any  nurse  who  is  accepted  is 
pronounced  medically  fit  after  examination  ?— I 
believe  that  is  so.  With  regard  to  the  over- 
working, the  bulk  of  the  nurses  are  in  perfect 
health  ;  I  hear  of  no  kind  of  complaint.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  flat  feet,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  flat  foot  developing  in  probationers  who 
have  been  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the 
hospital.  The  circumstances  are  very  simple ; 
they  are  ladies  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
not  much  standing,  nor  much  walking,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  wearing  rigid  boots  or  shoes; 
they  come  into  the  hospital,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  standing  and  walking,  and,  as  is  neces- 
sary, light  shoes  or  house  shoes  are  worn ;  and  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  in  a  woman  of  feeble  physique  the  arch  of 
the  foot  sinks. 

7723.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there 
mio-ht  be  some  sort  of  shoe  made  applicable  to 
ward  work  ? — We  are  attempting  to  do  that ; 
certain  shoes  have  been  tried  and  they  have 
answered  very  well;  it  must  be  a  shoe  that  is 
noiseless  and  at  the  same  time  rigid. 

7724.  With  a  soft  sole? — It  should  be  an 
india-rubber  sole,  or  a  sole  with  a  covering  of 
felt. 


Chairman — continued. 

7725.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  that 
subject? — Not  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
nuises. 

7726.  Supposing  money  were  no  object,  would 
you  like  to  see  the  number  of  nurses  increased  ? 
— Certainly. 

7727.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  that  Dr. 
Fenwick  is,  that  three  weeks  is  a  sufficient  holi 
day  in  the  year  for  a  nurse? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  be  dogmatic  about,  but  I  should 
have  thought  a  month  would  be  a  more  reason- 
able estimate. 

7728.  Or  six  weeks? — I  think  a  month  would 
be  a  reasonable  estimate. 

7729.  Now,  as  to  the  food  of  the  nurses,  have 
you  had  any  experience  of  that .'' — Practically 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  that.  I  have  heard 
no  distinct  complaints  about  it  recently.  Some 
years  ago  a  great  many  complaints  were  made, 
but  I  have  heard  iiothing  of  them  in  the  last  few 
years. 

7730.  Do  you  consider  that  the  nurses  are  an 
efficient  body  in  the  London  Hospital  ? — I  con- 
sider that  they  are  not  only  efficient,  but  excep- 
tionally efficient ;  and  I  think  that  is  proved  by 
the  great  difficulty  that  outside  practitioners 
have  of  obtaining  London  Hospital  nurses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  work  in  the  wards  I  am, 
of  course,  compelled  to  make  use.  of  London 
Hospital  nurses,  but  in  my  work  outside  the 
hospital  it  rests  with  me  to  obtain  the  very  best 
nurse  I  can  obtain  ;  and  I  find  during  the  last 
few  years  I  have  employed  from  the  London 
Hospital  93  nurses.  Of  this  number  76  are 
nurses  who  have  gone  through  the  full  period 
of  training,  and  17  are  probationei's ;  and,  out 
of  that  entire  number  of  93,  there  is  only  one 
single  case  where  I  had  any  complaint  to  make 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  nurses.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  trained,  and  are  thordughly  well 
up  to  their  work;  and  I  may  be  biassed,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  are  unequalled  by  any 
other  body  of  nurses  in  this  country. 

7731.  Now,  all  but  17,  I  think  you  said,  had 
gone  through  the  whole  of  their  training  as 
nurses,  that  is  two  years? — Yes. 

773?,  But  in  the  hospital  itself,  as  I  under- 
stand It  at  least,  the  bulk  of  the  nursing  appears 
to  fall  \\\)0\\  the  shoulders  of  the  probationers  ; 
out  c  218  there  were  82  who  were  under  one 
yearV  service  and  something  over  50  who  Avere 
vmder  two  years'  service  ;  now,  do  you  think  that 
the  number  of  staff  nurses  ought  to  be  increased 
and  of  probationers  decreased,  or  are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  things  as  it  is  ? — I  think  the 
state  of  things  is  satisfactory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  very  unjust  to  assume  that  a  pi'o- 
bationer  of  only  12  months  is  inefficient.  Many 
nurses  if  they  remained  there  for  20  years  would 
not  be  efficient ;  and  some  become  capable  nurses 
at  the  end  of  12  months.  If  a  probationer  has 
been  engaged  in  any  particular  class  of  cases 
she  becomes  as  fit  to  nurse  such  cases  as  a 
nurse  who  has  been  nursing  for  several  years. 
In  these  cases  outside  the  hospital,  I  have  had 
17  probationers;  they  have  all  been  nurses  who 
have  been  sent  to  certain  cases  on  account  of 
their  especial  fitness  for  the  especial  case  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  nurse  ;  and  they  have 
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Chairman — continued, 
without  a  single  exception,  proved  quite  admir- 
able. 

7733.  But  do  you  not  think  it  might  tell  liiirdly 
upon  the  hospital,  withdrawing  these  17  proba- 
tioners from  their  regular  duty  in  the  wards  ? — -I 
really  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that  question. 
Some  might  possibly  have  been  sent  in  order  to 
meet  an  exceptionally  urgent  demand. 

7734.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  you  have 
noticed  no  ill  effects  ? — I  have  never  noticed  the 
least  inconvenience  in  the  wards  from  the  with- 
drawal of  probationei'S  or  nurses. 

Earl  Kimberlei/. 

7735.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  desire 
to  see  a  resident  medical  officer  appointed,  be- 
cause it  would  interfere  with  the  number  of 
appointments  in  the  hospital  ;  but  with  reference 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital,  do  you  consider 
that  such  an  appointment  would  be  desirable  ? — 
In  certain  cases  of  urgency  it  would  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  hospital  ;  but  in  the  general 
administration  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It 
would  give  the  still  so-called  house  physicians  and 
house  surgeons  much  less  interest  in  their  work 
and  much  less  responsibility  ;  they  would  have 
none  practically ;  and  their  position  would  be 
an  indifferent  one ;  the  Avhole  responsibility 
would  rest  upon  the  resident  medical  officer ;  it 
would  make  the  educational  value  of  these  ap- 
pointments of  very  much  smaller  worth. 

7736.  That  I  quite  understand,  but  Aviihout 
reference  to  the  educational  value,  and  looking 
mainly  simply  to  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  or  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement ? — If  would  only  bean  improvement 
so  far  as  cases  of  urgency  were  concerned  ;  in 
the  routine  treatment  of  cases  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  and  care  I  believe  it  would 
be  actually  harmful. 

7737.  But  I  suppose  there  are  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  cases  of  urgency  in  a  great 
hospital  ? — Of  course  they  represent  the  mino- 
rity ;  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  what  we 
should  class  as  cases  of  urgency. 

7738  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  imply  any  unfair 
view  by  my  question,  but  does  it  not  rather  look 
as  if  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  hospital  or  of 
the  patient  that  was  being  considered,  but  the 
interest  of  the  medical  officers  in  getting  instruc- 
tion?— Of  course  it  does  bear  that  construction. 

7739.  I  see,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  has  to 
be  considered;  but  it  is  rather  with  reference  to 
the  teaching  that  you  have  given  your  answer  ? 
— It  is  so. 

Lord  LamingtoH. 

7740.  This  stafi^  of  private  nurses  is  quite 
separate,  is  it,  from  the  hospital  staff?— I  believe 
it  is  kept  to  a  certain  extent  distinct,  but  I  be- 
lieve nurses,  on  coming  back  from  private  cases, 
do  undertake  the  hospital  work. 

7741.  The  pay  is  higher  in  the  nursing  home 
than  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

7742.  Which  is  considered  the  hardest  work? 
—  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion;  a  private 
case  may  be  exceedingly  arduous,  or  exceedingly 
easy. 

7743.  What  are  the  reasons  for  giving  higher 
pay  for  that  work  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer 
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that.  I  should  suppose  that  they  are  better 
nurses,  though  the  work  is  not  quite  so  agree- 
able to  them  as  the  routine  work  of  a  hospital. 

7744  In  time  of  pressure  in  the  hospital  these 
nurses  would  assist  the  others  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

7745.  Are  there  not  other  organisations  for 
nurses  ?— Yes,  but  they  are  mostly  irresponsi- 
ble bodies. 

7746.  Where  do  they  get  their  training? — 
Anywhere  or  nowhere.  The  only  responsible 
bodies  sending  out  trained  nurses  to  supply  the 
public  are  the  great  hospitals  ;  and  any  system 
that  would  tend  to  develope  the  existence  ot  these 
irresponsible  bodies  must  be  lo  the  damage  of 
the  public. 

7747.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working 
of  these  institutions ;  for  instance,  the  one  in 
Bond-street? — No;  beyond  this,  that  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  the  nurses  are  simply  called 
trained  nurses ;  they  have  not  necessarily  any 
claim  to  that  title,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  are  efficient  nurses. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

7748.  The  London  Hospital  advertises  that  it 
sends  out  trained  nurses,  but  I  understand  that 
it  frequently  sends  out  probationers ;  do  you 
think  that  a  probationer  of  less  than  a  year's 
standing  could  properly  be  sent  out  as  a  trained 
nurse  ?  —  I  do  if  this  proviso  be  added, 
that  only  a  certain  probationer  is  sent  to 
a  certain  case.  To  send  out  probationers  indis- 
criminately would  be  obviously  unjust  and  de- 
ceiving the  public;  but  the  method  adopted  at 
the  London  Hospital  is  not  open  to  such  complaint, 
and  has  so  far  answered  perfectly. 

Lord  Monhsacll. 

7749.  You  say  that  according  to  your  experi- 
ence nurses  trained  in  other  institutions  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  experienced  or  trained  nurses ; 
but  what  experience  have  you  had  of  them  ? — 
The  question  was  asked  of  me  as  to  one  particu- 
lar institution  in  Bond-street. 

7750.  You  do  not  speak  generally,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  other  nursing  institutions,  simply 
as  to  that  particular  one  ? — I  am  speaking  of  so- 
called  private  institutions  as  compared  with  those 
attached  to  all  lax'ge  hospitals. 

7751.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  them  cannot 
be  relied  upon  ;  was  that  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, or  is  it  simply  what  you  have  been 
told? — From  my  own  experience  distinctly. 

7752.  You  have  had  experience  of  them  ? — I 
have  had  experience. 

7753.  And  it  has  not  been  satisfactory  ? — It 
has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 

Lord  ThriiKj. 

7754.  Do  you  think  that  the  registration  of 
nurses,  that  is  so  much  talked  about  now,  would 
be  a  good  system  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  system.  It  certainly  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  body  of  nurses,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
injurious  to  medical  men. 

7755.  Will  you  explain  your  reasons  why  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  bodv  of  nurses? — For 
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this  reason  :  it  would  place  all  so-called  trained 
nurses  upon  a  level ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  great  body  of  nurses  merely 
as  trained  mu'ses.  Thev  have  all  been  throuo-h  a 
certain  cui'riculum,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a 
certain  percentage  might  be  absolutely  useless, 
and  should  be  sent  to  nurse  no  kind  of  case  ; 
then  a  certain  other  percentage  will  be  found 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  case  or  that ;  they  sink, 
however,  to  one  level  ;  the  public  send  to  an  office 
and  obtain  a  registered  nurse  ;  she  has  one  qualifi- 
cation, she  has  fulfilled  the  desired  curriculum. 
If  those  nurses  are  obtained  from  St.  Thomas's 
or  Guy's,  or  the  London  Hospital,  or  any  large 
hospital,  the  nurse  is  sent  out  for  that  especial 
case,  and  is  backed  by  the  authority  and  repu- 
tation of  the  hospital  which  sends  her  out.  That 
secures  to  the  public  the  best  possible  nurse 
that  can  be  obtained  for  that  particular  case. 

7756.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  sister- 
hoods ;  I  think  there  is  one  called  the  St.  John's 
Sisterhood  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that  ? — I  have 
not. 

7757.  Why  do  you  confine  it  to  the  larger 
London  hospitals  ;  they  cannot  provide  nurses 
for  the  whole  of  England  ? — They  are  the 
only  j)laces  where  nurses  are  systematically 
trained  from  the  commencement  of  their  career. 

7758.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  large  pro- 
vincial hospitals,  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  and 
the  great  towns  of  England,  they  are  not  system- 
atically trained  ? — I  would  include  all  those  large 
hospitals  as  places  for  training. 

7759.  You  merely  mean  that  in  order  to  get 
experienced  nurses  you  must  have  large  hos- 
pitals ? — It  is  better  to  have  large  hospitals ;  but 
very  admirable  nurses  are  sent  out  of  some  small 
hospitals. 

7760.  I  think  1  know,  of  my  own  experience, 
that  one  small  hospital  has  sent  out  extremely 
good  nurses? — That  is  true.  I  do  not  associate 
the  sisterhood  of  St,  John's,  that  you  mentioned, 
with  any  hospital  or  scheme  of  training. 

7761.  Would  you  now  say  why  the  system  is 
injurious  to  medical  men? — Might  I  complete 
the  answer  with  reference  to  the  injury  to  the 
public  ?  The  public  endeavour,  when  sick,  to 
have  a  thorrmghly  well-trained  nurse ;  and  to 
take  a  nurse  who  is  simply  on  the  register-  is 
equivalent  to  a  family  wishing  to  engage  a  go- 
verness, simply  going  to  an  office  and  hearing 
that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  on  the  register  of  gover- 
nesses, and  taking  the  first  that  comes  in 
alphabetical  order.  She  may  turn  out  an 
admirable  governess  or  she  may  not.  The  usual 
course,  I  take  it,  would  be  to  accept  no  kind  of 
register  of  governesses,  but  to  secure  that  par- 
ticular lady  who  has  the  qualifications  that  are 
required.  And  this  register  system  does  away 
with  individuality  in  this  matter.  The  nurses  are 
all  on  the  same  level ;  the  public  is  told  that  they 
are  all  the  same ;  the  patient  who  wants  a  nurse 
for  typhoid  fever  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  a 
fractured  thigh  on  the  other,  simply  puts  his 
hand  in  a  basket  and  picks  out  the  first  name 
that  comes.  That  is  the  working  of  that  scheme. 
The  working  of  the  present  scheme  is  that  a 
nurse  is  wanted  for  a  case  of  typhoid  fever;  the 
particulars  of  the  case  are  sent  to  any  large 
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hospital,  and  a  proper  nurse  is  sent  in  answer  to 
that  request.  So  that  the  other  scheme  is  un- 
fair to  the  public,  because  it  prevents  them,  or 
may  prevent  them,  from  discriminating  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  nurses. 

7762.  I  will  follow  out  your  analogy,  and  ask 
you  w^hy  a  register  system  is  inconsistent  with 
discrimination  between  nurses.  I  will  take  your 
very  analogy  as  to  the  registration  of  governesses. 
What  do  I  do  ?  1  go  to  the  register  office  and  I 
say  that  I  want  a  governess  to  teach  Grerman  or 
French,  or  such-and-such  a  language.  And  what 
is  the  answer?  "We  have  got  such-and-such 
governesses ;  "  they  select  them.  If  it  is  a 
registration  office  of  any  value,  their  whole 
reputation  depends  on  tlieir  giving  you  the 
description  of  lady  you  want.  Why  should  we 
have  a  registration  system  for  nurses  simply  for 
their  qualifications;  why  should  we  not  be  able 
to  make  use  of  it  for  their  chai'acters,  as  in  the 
case  of  governesses  ? — The  case  you  ar-e  putting 
is  exactly  the  case  that  would  apply  to  nurses 
now  supplied  at  the  hospitals,  where  all  those  par- 
ticulars are  entered  into,  as  compared  with  a 
perfectly  irresponsible  body  of  nurses  who  have 
received  some  certificate,  and  are  sent  out 
indiscriminately. 

7763.  I  ask  you  whether  you  might  not  have 
a  system  of  registration  conducted  by  a  responsible 
body,  who  would  make  themselves  responsible  for 
the  character  of  the  person  sent  out  ? — That  would 
be  perfectly  possible. 

7764.  Would  that  be  open  to  your  objection? 
— That  would  be  admirable,  but  there  is  no  such 
scheme  as  that  before  the  public  that  I  know  of. 

7765.  I  thought  that  was  the  scheme  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  your  objection  applies  to  an  indis- 
criminate registration  ?  -  More  than  that ;  it  is  to 
registering  nurses  with  a  minimum  qualification, 
the  least  possible  evidence  of  fitness. 

7766.  Supposing  (as  I  understand  it  is  intended 
to  do)  a  responsible  body  of  persons  is  established 
for  the  registration  of  nurses,  and  supposing  they 
kept  a  register  of  the  qualifications  of  the  nurses, 
what  they  had  done,  what  they  were  fit  for,  and, 
generally,  that  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
London  hosjiitals,  it  would  not  be  open  to  the 
objections  you  have  urged  ? — Only  to  the  one 
objection,  that  that  body  would  not  have  that 
personal  knowledge  of  the  nurse  that  the  hos- 
pital would  have  had. 

7767.  Many  of  them  do  know  the  nurses  per- 
sonally, but  if  they  did  not  they  would  refer  to 
the  hospital  for  their  characters  ?— If  one  could 
have  such  an  omniscient  body  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely perfect. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy, 

7768.  I  do  not  know  much  about  this  nurses' 
register  office,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  intended  to  register  the  minimum 
qualification  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

7769.  How  does  that  difier  from  registering 
the  minimum  qualification  of  a  surgeon  or  of  a 
physician  ?—  Practically  in  no  way. 

7770.  I  know  that  a  surgeon  or  physician  may 
have  received  the  minimum  qualification,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  be  qualified  to  treat  the  par- 
ticular disease  to  which  I  am  subject ;  I  should 
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make  inquiries  to  know  who  is  eminent  in  the 
treatment  of  that  particular  disease  ? — That 
would  be  so. 

7771.  Now,  in  the  same  way  would  not  a 
sensible  person  inquiring  for  a  nurse  ask 
whether  or  not  that  nurse  had  experience  of  that 
kind  of  nursing  ;  and  the  whole  thing  would  de- 
pend on  the  society  really  discharging  the  duty 
ol'  discrimination  ? — If  it  could  be  done.  1 
should  imagine  it  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Might  I  finish  now  my  remarks  about  the  re- 
lation of  this  to  the  medical  practitioner  ?  It  is 
this  :  that  nursing  is  taking  an  increasing  place 
in  medical  practice ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
general  practitioners  begin  to  feel  that  their 
position  is  seriously  encroached  upon,  not  only 
to  their  disadvantage,  but  to  the  greater  dis- 
advantage of  the  patients,  by  the  increasing 
power  and  position  of  nurses.  If  a  patient  has 
typhoid  fever  the  argument  is,  Well,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  feed  the  patient,  and 
nurse  the  patient ;  let  us  have  a  consulting 
physician  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  a  couple  of 
really  well-trained,  practical  nurses ;"  and  the 
general  practitioner  would  merely  come  in  to  look 
at  the  tongue  and  feel  the  pulse.  A  number 
of  instances  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
that,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient,  and 
of  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  nurses  have  taken 
the  position  that  should  have  been  held  by  these 
gentlemen  ;  and  if  these  nurses  have  any  kind  of 
diploma,  or  any  kind  of  document  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  indicate  that  they  have  passed 
through  a  hospital  training,  have  passed  certain 
examinations,  and  so  on  (though  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  nurses  to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  it  would  not  be  unfairly  used  >,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  unfairly 
used.  They  would  still  further  damage  the 
position  of  a  certain  number  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

Lord  Thr  111(1. 

7772.  I  do  not  follow  you  with  regard  to  the 
patient.  Suppose  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
typhoid  fever,  and  I  can  get  your  advice  as  to  the 
typhoid  fever,  and  I  can  get  a  trained  nurse  from 
the  London  Hospital  trained  for  typhoid  fever  ; 
do  not  you  think  I  should  consider  myself  better 
ofl^  than  by  having  the  advice  of  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  the  country,  who  had  not  seen  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that  you 
or  the  nurse  had  seen  ?• — No,  because  a  number 
of  complications  might  arise  ;  the  progress  of  the 
case  might  require  most  careful  watching,  and  no 
nurse  is  competent  to  do  that. 

7773.  I  thought  she  could  watch  and  com- 
municate with  you  ?  —That  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  practitioner  on  the  spot,  and 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  someone  living  50  miles 
distant. 

7774.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  have 
first-rate  advice,  like  that  which  I  have  supposed, 
and  a  first-rate  nurse  from  the  London  Hospital, 
and  that  nurse  communicating  with  you,  and  a 
general  practitioner  watching,  than  to  have  only 
the  general  practitioner  ? — My  opinion  is  totally 
different  from  that.  I  should  say  that  }our 
safety  would  better  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
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practitioner  than  of  a  nurse,  however  well 
trained.  Might  I  complete  this  point  by  one 
other  observation,  and  that  is  this  :  some  little 
time  ago  an  objection  was  lodged  with  regard  to 
this  registration  of  nurses ;  certain  opinions  had 
been  expressed  ;  the  actual  expression  was, 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country  ;  and  a  protest  against  the 
entire  system  was  signed  so  largely,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  signed  by  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  nursing  interest  in  this 
country ;  the  heads  of  nursing  institutions,  ma- 
trons in  hospitals,  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
nurses.  I  do  not  know  the  number  or  the  names 
of  the  hospitals  concerned,  but  I  think  1  am 
strictly  right  in  saying  that  the  protest  would 
represent  the  majority  of  those  who  know  most 
about  nursing  in  this  country. 

7775.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  on 
the  subject  of  the  registration  of  nurses? — No. 

7776.  You  answered  very  fairly  the  question 
of  the  noble  Lord  about  the  appointment  of  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer  interfering  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  present  staff ;  do  you  not  think  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  that 
responsibility  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
yet  the  advantages  of  a  resident  medical  officer 
secured  ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  ;  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  requiring  tact. 

7777.  Still  it  would  be  possible  ? — I  think  so. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7778.  Your  evidence  has  been  so  exceedingly 
precise  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
would  complete  it,  and  would  kindly  give  us 
your  views  as  to  varicose  veins  as  a  disease 
characteristic  of  hospital  nurses  ? — It  belongs  to 
a  certain  surgical  fiction ;  it  is  supposed  that 
people  if  they  stand  long  enough  can  develope 
varicose  veins  ;  it  is,  of  course,  a  fiction. 

7779.  But  at  the  time  I  was  adjutant  of  a  regi- 
ment nearly  all  my  drilling  staff  were  afflicted 
with  varicose  veins  to  a  very  severe  extent,  and 
we  attributed  that  to  their  standing  so  much  and 
drilling  in  the  barrack  yard  ? — The  condition 
known  as  varicose  veins  is  in  every  case,  I  sup- 
pose, congenital ;  it  may  be  increased  by  using 
the  lower  limbs,  and  by  some  contracting  band 
round  the  legs,  such  as  a  garter ;  but  that  vari- 
cose veins  can  be  developed  de  novo  by  any 
amount  of  standing;  is  a  thing;  that  has  been  dis- 
proved  over  and  over  again. 

7780.  In  army  examinations  the  first  question 
always  asked  is,  "  Have  you  any  veins?"  and 
they  are  puzzled  by  the  question,  and  the  army 
medical  man  says  "  varicose  veins,"  and  the 
young  man  knows  nothing  about  it ;  but  that  is 
much  looked  to  in  the  army  examinations? — 
It  is. 

7781.  But  that  is  not  a  disease  which  specially, 
in  your  experience,  has  afflicted  the  hospital 
nurses  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  has  done  so.  The 
only  trouble  I  have  ever  noticed  to  any  extent  is 
flat-foot. 

Lord  Thriny. 

7782.  Do  you  mean  by  "  congenital "  that  a 
man  is  born  with  it,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  is 

3  M  2  hereditary  ? 
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hereditary  ? — A  congenitai  condition  may  or  may 
not  be  inlierited. 

7783.  When  you  say  that  varicose  veins  are 
congenital,  do  you  mean  that  a  man  is  born  with 
it  as  a  baby,  or  that  it  is  inherited  ? — It  need  not 
be  inherited  ;  it  must  be  congenital ;  he  is  born 
■with  a  jDeculiar  construction  of  his  veins  ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  inherited. 

7784.  "Congenital"  means  born  with  it? — 
Born  with  it. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

7785.  You  said  a  little  Avliile  ago  that  nurses 
very  often  became  physically  unfit  for  their  work 
after  they  entered  the  hospital ;  are  nurses  ever 
sent  away  for  being  physically  unfit  after  they 
have  become  jn'obationers  ? — I  should  say  they 
were  always  sent  away  in  such  cases  ;  I  am 
only  cognisant  of  surgical  affections. 

7786.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  a 
large  proportion  have  been  sent  away  from 
the  London  Hospital  ? — I  should  say  quite  a 
large  proportion. 

7787.  But  what  proportion  ? — I  have  not  the 
least  notion. 

Lord  Tjouche  of  Haryiuj worthy 

7788.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases 
of  nurses  concealing  complaints  from  the 
medical  man,  either  surgeon  or  physician,  of  the 
hospital  ? — I  can  hardly  imagine  it.  This  is 
known  to  the  matron,  and  I  suppose  to  the  sister, 
and  as  far  as  any  surgical  malady  goes,  that 
they  would  rather  not  let  be  known,  or  that 
they  i-egarded  as  objectionable  if  it  were 
known  in  the  hospital,  they  are  invariably  seen  in 
my  own  house  ;  so  that  every  possible  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  nurse  to  let  her  ailment 
be  at  once  dealt  with. 

7789.  But  do  you  not  think  they  would  con- 
ceal any  malady  for  the  fear  of  being  considered 
imfit  lor  duty  ? — I  think  the  nurses  take  an 
immense  pride  in  their  work  ;  they  are  very  loth 
to  give  it  up ;  they  certainly  make  the  best  of 
their  maladies,  not  the  worst  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  come  to  actual  concealment. 

Chairman. 

7790.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  the  matron  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital with  regard  to  the  nurses.  I  have  been  19 
or  20  years  at  the  hospital,  and  I  have  known  the 
present  matron  and  the  past.  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  training  school  of  nurses 
since  it  commenced,  and  I  have  been  thrown  a 
great  deal  in  contact  with  the  matron  and  the 
nurses  ;  and  every  certificate  that  a  nurse  has 
had  till  the  last  two  years  has  been  signed  by 
myself,  amongst  others ;  and  I  think  it  is  only 
right  to  say  this,  and  I  can  say  it  most  em- 
phatically, that  the  matron  has  been  a  very  ex- 
ceptionable matron.  In  regard  to  her  treatment 
of  the  nurses,  I  should  have  said  she  had  been 
exceptionally  kind  and  exceptionally  considerate 
to  the  nurses  ;  and  1  think  it  is  borne  out  by  her 
quite  remarkable  popularity  amongst  the  nurses. 
In  no  little  point  I  have  ever  raised  has  the 
matron  met  me  in  any  but  the  most  liberal  way 
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in  regard  to  the  nurses ;  any  small  request  for 
an  alteration  of  duty  or  a  holiday  has  been  met 
at  once  ;  and  her  interest  in  each  individual 
nurse,  her  attention  to  every  little  trouble  that 
has  arisen  about  the  nurses,  and  her  extreme 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  in  every  matter 
relating  to  nui-ses,  has  been  so  conspicuous  that 
I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  my  observation 
would  be  supported  by  every  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  London  Hospital.  And  one  other  point 
is  this  :  it  has  been  stated  that  the  matron's 
conduct  has  been  in  some  instances  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary.  That  is  practically  impossible. 
Every  nurse  has  always  an  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  If  you  can  imagine  any  nurse 
to  have  been  dismissed  without  adequate  cause, 
you  must  remember  that  she  is  brought  really 
more  in  communication  with  the  physician  or  the 
surgeon  in  her  own  ward  than  she  is  with  the 
matron  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  nurse 
would  quietly  leave  the  hospital  without  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  the  physician  or  the  sur- 
geon with  whom  she  had  been  working  for  two  or 
three  yeai's  perhaps.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
appeal  to  the  staff,  and  I  take  it  that  as  far  as 
her  nurse's  career  is  concerned  the  staff  can  help 
her  more  than  the  matron  can  ;  and  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  my  experience  of  the  hospital 
I  can  remember  no  one  single  instance  in  which 
any  of  my  nurses,  or  any  nurse  that  would  have 
been  known  to  me,  came  and  complained  of  any 
such  conduct  of  the  matron.  So  that  any  such 
arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  nurses  by  the 
matron  is  practically  impossible  and  guarded 
against  by  that  circumstance. 

Chairman. 

7791.  That  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  the 
appeal  to  the  staff  in  the  matter  ? — As  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  if  a  nurse  has  been  in  my  ward 
for  years,  it  would  be  a  I'emarkable  thing  if  the 
matron  thought  fit  to  dismiss  this  nurse  without 
proper  cause,  without  my  hearing  of  it. 

7792.  Do  you  think  that  probationers  would 
be  pi'Gtected  in  the  same  way  as  the  nurses  who 
have  been  a  longer  time  in  the  ward  ? — Even 
with  regard  to  them,  they  must  have  been 
associated  with  some  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  would  form  a  species  of  court 
of  appeal. 

Earl  of  Kimbei'ley. 

7793.  The  matron  has  the  poAver,  we  have 
learnt,  to  dismiss  a  probationer  whom  she  con- 
siders not  likely  to  prove  an  efficient  nurse,  or 
whom  she  considers  to  be  incompetent  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  misconduct)  ;  in  both  those  cases  does 
she  consult  the  doctor  or  surgeon  of  the  ward  in 
which  that  probationer  has  worked  before  she 
comes  to  her  decision  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  the 
matron's  custom,  but  as  far  as  it  affects  myself, 
it  comes  to  this ;  in  no  instance,  since  I  have  been 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  has  the  matron  put  a 
nurse  or  sister  in  any  of  my  wards  without  con- 
sulting me  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  say  that  she 
has  been  much  influenced  by  what  I  have  said, 
but  still  it  has  been  done.  In  many  instances  I 
have  complained  of  a  nurse,  and  requested  her 
withdrawal,  and  the  matron  has  been  rather 
on  the  nurses  side  than  on  mine.  These  ap- 
pointments 
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Earl  of  Kimberley — continued, 
pointnients  of  nurses  that  appear  to  be  arbitrary 
whims  of  the  matron's  are  carried  out  with  the 
very  greatest  care,  and  after  consultation  with 
those  actually  concerned.  It  is  a  perfectly 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  matron  to  con- 
sult me  ;  it  is  no  ])art  of  her  duty  to  consult  me  ; 
but  it  has  always  been  done. 

7794.  1  want  to  know,  not  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  nurses  to  particular  wards,  but 
as  regards  the  dismissal  of  a  probationer,  whether 
you  have  ever  been  consulted  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  a  probationer  ? — Over  and  over  again; 
I  do  not  think  any  probationer  has  left  my  ward 
or  that  any  probationer  that  I  knew  anything 
about  has  left  without  the  matron  having  spoken 
to  me  about  it. 

7795.  When  she  has  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  probationer  was  not  likely  to  become  a  good 
nurse,  she  has  consulted  you  ? — Assuming  tliat  I 
knew  that  particular  nurse. 

7796.  You  think  that  the  matron  would  be 
almost  sure  to  ask  for  your  opinion  on  it  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1191.  Do  you  reject  many  nurses  on  their 
examination  for  training? — Comparatively  few. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

7798.  When  you  say  tliat  the  matron  has  never 
dismissed  a  nurse  you  considered  competent,  you 
mean  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  ? — That  is 
my  experience,  most  distinctly ;  I  am  only 
referring  to  nurses  I  have  personal  knowledge  of. 

7799.  You  only  say  that  you  do  not  know  any 
instance  of  her  dismissing  nurses  that  were  com- 
petent?— Just  so. 

Chairman. 

7800.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— The  only  other  matter  is  that  the  medical 
officers  at  the  hospital,  the  house  physicians  and 
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house  surgeons,  have  been  spoken  of  as  inex- 
pei'ienced  lads.  Dr.  Fenwick  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  that,  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that 
they  are  the  picked  men  of  the  entire  college  ; 
not  only  men  doubly  qualified,  but  in  many 
Instances  they  are  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  very  best  men  that  we  can 
possibly  produce. 

7801.  Do  you  take  any  men  from  outside  the 
hospitals  for  these  positions  ?— We  have  not 
done  so  within  the  last  ten  years.  As  a  member 
of  the  college  board  I  can  say,  that  the  quali- 
fications of  every  man  are  most  carefully  gone 
into,  as  w^ell  as  every  little  fact  with  regard  to 
his  past  history,  and  no  one  is  appointed  unless  he 
has  been  some  years  in  the  hospital.  He  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  said  to  be  inex- 
perienced. If  a  man  has  been  working  in  the 
wards,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  he  ought  to  be 
competent  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  house 
surgeon  or  house  physician. 

7802.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add? — One 
minor  matter,  which  is  this  :  Mr.  Valentine  in 
his  evidence  made  use  of  this  observation, 
speaking  of  the  sisters'  rooms  in  the  wards,  that 
"  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  a  sister's 
room  vvill  ooze  the  smell  and  often  the  stench  of 
gangrene  and  cancer."  Of  course  that  is  a  pic- 
ture which  is  simply  ludicrous,  and  the  thing  is 
quite  impossible  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it  is 
outrageous  to  say  that  a  case  of  stinking  gan- 
grene has  been  left  to  lie  in  a  surgical  ward  ;  it 
would  overthrow  the  whole  of  the  antiseptic 
arr.tngements  of  that  entire  block.  With  the 
antiseptics  used  at  the  present  day,  such  a  thing 
is  impossible.  If  a  case  should  be  associated 
with  an  offensive  odour,  it  is  always  isolated 
and  sent  to  one  of  the  attics.  The  stench  of 
cancer  is  professionally  unknown  to  me. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  LOUISE  WATERS,  is  called  1 

as  fo' 

Chairman. 

7803.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  wish  to  put  in 
a  statement  of  extracts  from  letters  ? — Extracts 
from  letters  from  nurses  Avho  have  been  at  the 
London  Hospital,  from  nurses  who  are  still  at 
the  London  Hospital,  and  some  from  nurses  who 
have  left  and  are  on  the  private  staff. 

7804.  There  are,  I  think,  two  in  the  statement 
which  are  not  from  those  who  are,  or  have  been, 
in  the  hospital  ? — Yes.  One  is  from  Mr.  Cave, 
whose  daughter  is  now  in  the  hospital,  and  one 
is  from  my  mother. 

7805.  I  think  we  will  accept  all  those  which  come 
from  those  who  have  actually  personal  experi- 
ence, but  the  one  from  Mr.  Cave,  and  the  one 
from  your  mother,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  for  ns  to  take.  Then,  on  the  second  page 
of  the  document,  there  is  one  from  Mrs.  Freeth  ; 
that  contains  a  personal  matter,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  right  to  admit  that.  The  names  l-lt  are 
these  :  Kllen  Jean  Moir,  Hannah  G.  Hethering- 
ton,  Elizabeth  Yeats,  Annie  Coleman,  J.  E. 
Oram  ? — That  letter  signed  J.  E.  Oram  is  from 
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the  mother  of  a  probationer  that  was  very  ill 
with  us  for  some  time. 

7806.  The  other  names  are,  Cornwall,  Bell, 
Swlney,  Hayward,  Pairraan,  Tilbury,  Mabel 
H.  Cave,  Leete,  ColUnson,  Fynes-Clinton, 
Little,  Brown,  Smith,  Joad,  Gethen,  Tindal, 
Herrman,  Tillyard,  Marshall,  Gadsby,  Rodgers, 
Hirst,  Harriet  Hetheriugton,  Pumphrey,  Cleve- 
land, Harre,  Kempsell,  Mann,  Russell,  Judd, 
Laurence,  Jacobs,  Staunton,  and  Ransley.  Now 
with  the  exception  of  J.  E.  Oram,  are  you 
satisfied  that  ail  these  people  have  been  at  one 
time  pi'obationers  or  nurses  in  the  hospital  ? — I  am. 

7807.  And  these  are  all  genuine  letters  ? — 
These  are  all  genuine  letters,  and  they  are  only 
a  few  of  those  that  have  been  written. 

7808.  The  other  three,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  mentioned,  we  shall  not  take.  Would 
you  tell  us  what  your  position  in  the  hospital  is  ? 
— I  am  matron's  assistant. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdrawn, 
irned  to  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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The  LORD  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Miss  MARION  BARRY  MACKEY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 


Chairman. 

78U9.  Are  you  the  matron  in  charge  of  the 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Golden-square  ? — I 
am. 

7810.  How  long  have  you  been  matron  there? 
— Since  November  1888. 

7811.  And  previous  to  that? — I  was  night 
sister  at  the  London  from  the  30th  of  April 
1887  till  I  left  to  take  my  present  post ;  I  was 
recommended  for  it  by  the  matron  of  the  London 
Hospital. 

7812.  Did  you  do  your  training  as  a  proba- 
tioner at  the  London  Hospital  ? — No  ;  I  trained 
many  years  ago  ;  I  began  in  1872. 

7813.  Where  did  you  train  ?— At  Bradford 
Infirmary,  in  Yorkshire. 

7814.  Then  your  experience  of  the  London 
Hospital  is  limited  to  your  experience  there  on 
night  duty  ? — Yes,  as  night  sister. 

7815.  What  views  do  you  hold  about  the  work 
of  the  nurses,  as  to  whether  they  had  too  much 
to  do  or  whether  they  were  able  to  perform  their 
duties  ? — I  think  there  were  not  sufficient  on  for 
night  duty ;  I  think  the  wards  were  under- 
nursed.  They  did  the  best  they  could,  but  it 
was  rather  rough  nursing  in  that  respect ;  they 
could  not  afive  as  much  attention  as  I  should  like 
to  have  given  individually. 

7816.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  wei'e  deficient 
in  niunbers  ?  —  Yes,  I  did  not  consider  I  had 
enough  for  the  wards.  1  spoke  to  matron,  and  I 
think  she  generally  gave  me  more  (T  think  I  was 
rather  importunate,  and  so  I  got  rather  more) 
than  she  considered  was  necessary  for  each 
ward. 

7817.  And  when  you  got  the  greater  assist- 
ance that  you  wanted,  had  you  sufficient  then  ? 
— I  never  had  too  many. 

7818.  Were  all  the  sisters  you  had  trained 
nurses,  or  were  they  prol;ationers  ?  —  When  I 
first  went  my  colleague  was  a  certificated  nurse  ; 
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when  she  left  she  was  succeeded  by  a  probationer 
sister,  I  believe,  and  she  was  there  till  I  left. 

7819.  A  probationer  nurse? — She  was  a  pro- 
bationer nurse  acting  as  sister. 

7820.  Have  you  any  idea  what  experience  she 
had  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  she  had  any  ex- 
perience previous  to  coming  to  the  London ;  she 
had  not  finished  her  two  years  when  she  was 
first  on  as  sister. 

7821.  Did  you  ever  find  patients  sulFer  from 
the  inexperience  of  nurses  ?  —  It  made  it  very 
heavy  work  for  the  night  sister  having  inex- 
perienced nurses  ;  I  do  not  know  that  you  would 
exactly  say  that  the  patients  suifered,  but  the 
responsibility  was  very  much  heavier  upon  know-r 
ing  that  those  in  charge  of  the  wards  in  your 
absence  were  not  as  experienced  as  you  would 
like. 

7822.  Owing  to  their  inexperience  you  could 
not  trust  them  ? — I  could  trust  them  so  far  as 
doing  their  best  according  to  their  lights  went,, 
but  not  from  experience. 

7823.  And  how  long  do  you  consider  it  takes 
to  make  a  pi'obationer  a  fit  nurse  ?  —  To  be  a 
staff  nurse,  not  less  than  two  years. 

7824.  To  be  in  a  responsible  position? — I  do 
not  think  less  than  two  years ;  they  have  not 
before  that  time,  I  think,  sufficient  experience  in 
point  of  the  cases  that  they  have  seen. 

7825.  That  you  would  take  as  the  average, 
would  you ;  because  some  people  of  course  would 
be  more  apt  than  others?  —  Even  capable  ones 
can  only  learn  from  such  experience,  as  they 
have,  from  the  number  of  cases  of  that  particwlar 
kind  that  they  see.  In  the  two  years  they  would 
see  more  cases,  and  therefore  gain  more  ex- 
perience. 

7826.  At  the  London  Hospital  when  you 
were  a  sister  there,  were  the  nurses  kept  very 
much  to  one  ward  ? — It  was  endeavoured,  I  think, 
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to  keep  the  one  acting  as  staff  nurse  in  a  ward 
for  three  months  on  night  duty ;  it  was  not 
always  possible. 

7827.  But  for  them  to  gain  the  experience 
that  you  seem  to  think  is  required  for  a  stalf 
nurse,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  move  them 
about  to  the  various  medical  and  surgical  wards? 
— Yes  ;  but  if  they  are  statf  nurses  they  would 
not  require  it,  and  they  might  be  settled  in  one 
place  for  a  longer  time  to  the  advantage  of  the 
wards  and  the  patients.  Of  course  that  is  only 
my  opinion  on  the  matter,  after  experience  of 
nursing. 

7828.  Now  as  night  sister,  how  many  cases 
had  you  under  your  charge  in  the  ward  ? — There 
were  calculated  to  be  400  beds  on  my  side  ;  I 
was  expected  to  visit  all  the  wards  three  times, 
certainly,  during  the  night,  and  sign  on  the  night 
sheet  for  these  visits  ;  and  then  as  frequently  as 
required  between  times.  My  first  round  took 
me  about  two  hours. 

7829.  I  think  I  rather  misunderstood  your 
position  ;  I  thought  you  were  in  charge  of  a 
ward  ? — No ;  there  were  two  night  sisters  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  at  night,  and  they  had  a 
certain  number  of  nurses  and  probationers  under 
them  in  each  ward.  We,  the  night  sistei's, 
visited  from  ward  to  ward,  and  took  the  place  of 
the  day  sisters. 

7830.  Now  in  each  of  your  wards  had  you  a 
person  whom  you  could  thoroughly  trust  ? — 
Except  in  two  wards  I  had  probationer  nurses, 
mostly ;  some  in  their  nine  months,  in  their 
second  night  duty,  and  some  over  a  year ;  they 
were  in  charge,  with  others  working  under 
them. 

7831.  Then  these  probationers  of  nine  months 
were  in  some  cases  in  night  charge  of  a  ward  ? — 
In  night  charge  of  a  ward. 

7832.  And  that  you  do  not  consider  a  good 
plan,  I  gather  from  what  you  have  just  said  ? — 
I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
to  put  on  so  young  a  nurse,  because  a  night 
sister  can  only  be  in  one  ward  at  a  time.  There 
were  nine  wards  I  had  under  my  charge  ;  I  could 
only  be  in  one  at  a  time  ;  the  other  wards  were 
left  to  do  the  best  they  could  till  they  could 
summon  me  from  another  part,  if  I  was  wanted. 

7833.  Supposing  it  was  necessary  to  summon 
you,  who  was  sent  for  j-ou  ? — The  probationer, 
or  whoever  could  be  be^t  spared  ;  in  some  of  the 
wards  where  there  was  only  one  nurse,  they 
called  a  nurse  from  another  ward  to  fetch  me. 

7834.  It  might  take  some  time  to  find  you, 
might  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

7834*.  And,  therefore,  that  nurse  might  be 
absent  from  the  ward  for  some  time?— She 
might. 

7835.  She  might  be  in  one  part  of  the  hospital, 
and  you  in  another  ? — We  were  supposed  to 
keep  to  our  own  sides  unless  we  were  seeking  a 
medical  officer  on  the  other  side. 

7836.  That  would  make  the  case  still  more 
complicated,  if  you  happened  to  be  looking  for  a 
medical  officer  on  thf,  other  side  ? — Yes. 

7837.  At  any  rat<>  you  were  responsible  for 
some  400  beds? — Yes. 

7838.  And  those  400  beds  were  spread  over  a 
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considerable  space  in  that  wing  of  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  the  whole  of  the  Grocers'  wing. 

7839.  And  thei-efore  it  might  take  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  find  5'ou  ? — Perhaps  not  quite  so 
long. 

7840.  Or  pei-haps  longer? — Just  as  it  might 
be ;  it  would  take  quite  that,  if  I  happened  to 
have  gone  into  the  nursery  home  to  see  a  sick 
nurse,  and  they  did  not  know  I  was  there.  I 
had  charge  of  the  sick  I'oom  in  ihe  nursing  home 
as  well  as  the  wards.  As  sister  I  went  in  there 
to  see  that  they  were  being  properly  nursed 
during  the  night. 

7841.  Then  you  might  be  in  any  portion  of 
your  wing  in  the  hospital? — Yes,  1  might  be 
when  1  was  required  at  the  exact  other  corner 
of  it. 

7842.  Or  possibly  they  might  be  searching  for 
you  in  the  other  part  of  the  hospital,  and  you 
might  be  in  the  nurse's  sick  room  r — Yes. 

7843.  Therefore  that  nurse  who  searched  for 
you  would  have  to  be  away  from  her  ward  all 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

7844.  Is  there  any  system  of  bells  or  speaking- 
tubes  ? — There  are  bells  for  the  Erysipelas  W ard, 
l)ut  not  for  the  night  sister  ;  they  are  to  call  the 
night  porter,  if  anything  is  I'equired.  If  a 
patient  becomes  more  than  the  nurse  can  manage, 
she  has  a  bell  to  the  receiving  room,  for  the 
night  porter,  not  for  the  night  sister. 

7845.  Do  you  think  that  that  amount  of  super- 
intendence, namely,  one  night  sister  to  each 
wing  of  the  hospital  is  sufficient  ? — If  there  were 
a  satisfactory  staff,  an  efficient  staff  of  elder 
nurses  it  would  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  it  makes 
it  extremely  heavy  when  you  have  probationer 
nurses  who  are  not  experienced,  and  who,  how- 
ever willing  they  may  be,  cannot  help  you 
efficiently. 

7846.  How  long  was  your  night  duty  that  you 
were  responsible  for? — I  went  on  duty  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  to  preside  with  the  other  night 
sister  at  the  day  nurses'  supper  and  register  their 
attendance.  1  then  had  my  own  meal,  and 
started  on  my  first  round  at  ten  at  night,  and 
I  was  on  duty  till  seven  the  next  morning. 

7847.  Who  was  your  colleague;  was  she  a 
staff  nurse  ? — She  was  a  sister,  the  other  night 
sister. 

7848.  Have  you  any  idea  what  standing  she 
had  in  the  hospital? — The  first  one,  I  believe,  Avas 
a  certificated  nurse,  when  I  was  there  first  ; 
afterwards  she  left,  and  the  one  who  succeeded,  I 
believe,  had  not  quite  finished  her  two  years  then. 

7849.  Then  she  was  not  certificated  ? — Not 
till  two  years. 

7850.  And  she  had  charge  of  the  other  Aving? 
— Of  the  other  wing. 

78.'il.  And  she,  not  a  certificated  nurse,  had 
charge  of  the  wing  in  which,  according  to  what 
you  say,  very  likely  some  of  the  wards  were  in 
charge  of  probationers  under  18  months? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7852.  Do  you  think  that  a  satisfactory  system  ? 
— No. 

7853.  Is  there  any  s[)ecial  qualification  for  a 
sister? — I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you 
mean. 

7854.  For  instance,  a  certificated  nurse  is  two 
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years  before  she  gets  her  certificate ;  is  there 
any  extra  certificate  required,  or  any  lengthened 
period  of  service  required,  for  a  sister? — No  ;  \ 
believe  that  at  the  London  they  are  appointed 
as  the  matron  considers  them  suitable  lor  .the 
work,  to  have  shown  efficiency,  and  tact  and  judg- 
ment;  she  appoints  them. 

7855.  And  you  were  appointed  night  sister. 
I  think,  on  your  entry  to  the  hospital? — Pre- 
vious to  going  to  the  London  1  had  been  matron 
of  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Colchester  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  when  it  was  closed  at  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts,  I  was  recommended  to  the  matron 
of  the  London  Hospital  by  Sir  Lothian  Nichol- 
son, the  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  who 
knew  about  my  hospital  and  knew  nie,  and  he 
recommended  me  to  Miss  Liickes. 

7856.  As  a  person  of  great  experience  ? — Of 
more  than  usual  experience.  I  was  anxious  to 
get  to  London  work  ;  I  was  afraid  that  my  work 
under  Government  had  rather  thrown  me  out. 

7857.  Then  in  your  position  as  night  sister 
was  that  children's  ward  witli  52  cots  under  yon? 
—Yes. 

7858.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the 
early  wakening  and  washing  of  the  children 
there  ? — They  were  wakened. 

7859.  Were  they  wakened,  or  only  washed 
when  they  were  awake  ?  — Some  may  have  been 
awake,  but  I  am  sure  that  some  were  wakened 
for  washing  purposes,  because  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  wash  them  all.  There 
were  two  probationers  acting  stafl^  nurses,  and 
one  probationer  between  the  two  wards.  The 
wards  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  practi- 
cally one  ward. 

7860.  That  number,  three  in  all,  uas  for 
night  ? — Yes. 

7861.  These  three  nurses  had  to  wash  all  these 
children  and  feed  them  ? — Yes. 

7862.  And  do  you  consider  that  they  were 
under-handed  ? — I  do. 

7863.  What  amount  of  extra  assistance  would 
you  consider  sufficient? — Well,  certainly,  that 
would  mean  two  nurses  in  each  ward,  a  nurse 
and  a  probationer  at  the  very  lowest,  I  should 
put  it.  I  had  one  probationer  and  two  nurses, 
and  I  should  say  there  should  be  two  proba- 
tioners, that  is  to  say,  one  probationer  under 
each  nurse  ;  that  is  the  very  lowest  I  would  jDut 
it  at, 

7864.  And  to  do  the  work  well,  supposing 
money  is  no  object? — More  help  would  have 
been  apjjreciated.  The  probationer  in  that  ward 
of  course  has  a  certain  amount  of  cleaning  to  do 
during  the  night  that  took  her  away  from  actual 
nursing  of  the  children  ;  she  was  occu])ied  some 
time  during  the  night  at  lamps  and  inkstands, 
which  are  quite  nurses'  work  ;  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  taps  and  the  lavatory  work  and  that 
kind  of  thing  are.  Lamps  are  connected  with 
your  work  and  your  patients,  and  inkstands 
it  is  rather  to  your  credit  to  do  as  well. 

7865  Because  of  the  natural  pride  that  a  nurse 
takes  in  her  ward,  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
taps  and  lavatory  work  could  well  be  done  by 
a  charwoman,  I  think.  Also  the  cleaning  of  the 
day  sisters'  sitting-room  during  the  night ;  that  is 
swept  out  and  dusted  by  one  of  the  nurses  during 
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the  night,  generally  about  three  in  the  morning, 
which  is  lier  slackest  time. 

7866.  So  as  to  prevent  her  being  idle  ? — Well, 
it  comes  in  her  night  work,  as  part  of  the  work 
of  the  ward. 

7867.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  work  of  the 
ward  maids  increased  ? — Yes,  very  much.  They 
could  prepare  the  breakfast  and  carry  in  the 
bath  water  of  the  day  sisters,  instead  of  its  being 
done  by  the  probationer. 

7868.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  the  night 
nurses  ha\ing  their  meals  in  the  wards  is  a  good 
one  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  alter  it  without 
taking  them  away  from  their  waids;  and  it  is 
pleasanter  for  them  having  their  meal  together 
than  to  go  out  separately  to  take  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  grievance  ;  the  nurses  in  the  large 
wards  are  able  to  have  it  in  the  lobby  ;  they  are 
quite  within  sound  of  any  of  the  wards  in  the 
lobby. 

7869.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  tlie  situa- 
tion, you  think  the  plan  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
one  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  improved  on. 

7870.  1  was  not  speaking  specially  about  the 
London ;  but  I  mean,  as  a  general  rnle,  you  do 
not  think  it  could  be  improved  on  ?— No. 

7871.  At  any  rate  you  consider  that  the  53 
cots  require  more  assistance  ? — Yes. 

7872.  I  think  we  were  told  that  the  nurses 
have  to  make  the  patients'  beds ;  is  that  so,  in 
your  experience  ? — The  day  nurses  have. 

7873.  Could  not  that  be  done  by  a  ward-maid? 
■ — No,  certainly  not ;  bed-making  is  essentially  a 
nurse's  province. 

7874.  Then  what  other  duties,  if  the  inkstand 
and  lamp  are  to  be  cleaned,  by  the  nurse,  could 
the  ward-maid  perform?  —  The  cleaning  of  the 
lavatory  and  bath-room,  and  all  connected  with 
that,  1  think,  could  well  be  done  by  a  ward- 
maid. 

7875.  Carrying  water,  Ave  were  told,  was  per- 
formed sometimes  by  nurses ;  might  that  be 
given  over  to  the  ward-maid  ? — I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  water  tliey  would  have  to  carry, 
because  hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on  in  all  the 
lavatories  and  bath-rooms;  I  do  not  think  tliey 
would  have  very  much  water  to  carry  or  very  far 
to  carry  it. 

7876.  Do  you  think  that  the  hours  of  nurses 
are  too  long? — They  are  too  long  ;  but  I  suppose 
they  cannot  be  altered  unless  we  get  very  rich  ; 
it  would  mean  a  very  large  addition  to  the  statf. 

7877.  And  at  the  Loudon  Hosj^ital,  as  at 
other  hospitals,  I  suppose  you  have  got  no  room 
to  put  such  additional  nurses  ? — No,  I  suppose 
not. 

7878.  But  it  lias  been  suo-a-ested  that  work  in 
what  is  termed  three  shifts  of  eig-ht  hours  mijxht 
be  a  good  plan  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  suggested ; 
I  do  not  know  in  the  slightest  how  it  would 
work  ;  it  might  be  possible. 

7879.  But  the  14  hours  are  too  long? — Yes; 
it  is  a  very  long  time  for  a  woman  to  be  on  duty; 
because  the  atmosphere  of  a  ward,  even  whei'e 
it  is  well  kept,  is  not  always  pleasant,  and  even- 
tually they  get  run  down.  Tiien  they  have  too 
short  holidays,  I  think ;  I  should  put  three 
weeks  as  the  very  minimum  of  the  nurses'  holi- 
days in  the  year. 

3  N  7880.  Do 
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7880.  Do  you  remember  what  they  got  in  the 
London  Hospital  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  a  Aveek  at  the  end  of  each  six  months. 
You  are  hardly  over  your  fatigue  at  the  end  of 
the  week  before  you  come  back  to  begin  again. 
If  they  had  a  fortnight  at  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months,  and  then  a  week  at  the  end  of  the 
other  six  months,  that  should  be  the  very  least  ; 
and  I  think  that  for  the  night  probationers  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  if,  when  they  had  their 
day  off  once  a  month,  they  were  allowed  the 
same  privilege  as  staff  nurses  and  night  sisters 
have,  of  sleeping  out  of  the  hospital.  I  know  I 
found  it  a  great  boon  to  myself  that  one  night, 
once  a  month,  out  of  the  hospital. 

7881.  Would  not  that  be  a  difficulty  ;  have 
all  nurses  friends  who  could  take  them  in  for  a 
night  ? — There  are  very  few  that  would  not  have 
some  one  to  go  to.  Those  that  had  not  might 
have  it  optional  to  come  back  ;  but  requiring 
them  to  be  in  by  10  o'clock,  Avhen  they  have 
gone  into  the  country,  makes  it  rather  a  strain  on 
a  girl  who  wants  a  rest. 

7882.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about 
paying  probationers,  as  opposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary probationers? — Paying  pi'obationers  at  the 
London,  except  for  one  three  months  out  of  their 
two  years,  do  not  go  on  night  duty  ;  they,  there- 
fore, may  be  of  use  to  the  day  people,  but  they 
are  none  to  us  night  people  at  all.  They  do  not 
coine  on  ;  and  if  they  are  not  coming  really  for 
their  two  years,  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
desirable.  They  are  not  likely  to  get  settled, 
and  take  a  thorough  interest  in  rheir  work,  if 
they  are  only  coming  for  three  months. 

7883.  But  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  trained 
at  the  end  of  the  three  months  ? — No  ;  they 
simply  conae  for  their  own  pleasure  when  they 
come  for  a  time  like  that,  I  suppose  ;  it  cannot 
be  from  any  desire  of  learning  their  work. 

7884.  A  great  many  women  might  try  it, 
wishing  to  take  up  some  useful  profession,  and 
then  find  that  nursing  is  distasteful  ? — Yes  ;  but 
they  rather  take  the  place  of  others  who  would 
make  it  their  livelihood,  and  regard  it  in  that 
light,  unless  they  are  permanently  going  to  live 
at  it. 

7885.  Is  it  not  essential  that  the  head  of  the 
nursing  staff  should,  frequently  visit  the  wards  ? 
— It  is  very  desirable. 

7886.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficiently  done 
in  the  London  Hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  day.  I  think  matron  visited 
about  once  a  month  on  an  avei  age ;  sometimes, 
again,  twice  in  one  week,  and  then  not  for  some 
weeks  afterwards. 

7887.  But  then  she  had  assistant  matrons  ? — 
She  had  assistant  matrons.  The  assistant 
matron  did  not  visit  me  in  the  night.  As  to 
her  supervision  in  the  day,  of  course  I  did  not 
know. 

7888.  But  the  assistant  matron  would  go 
round  the  wards  under  your  charge,  would  she 
not? — She  could  do  it :  but  she  has  never,  act- 
ing as  matron's  deputy,  visited  them  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  in  my  time. 

7889.  Then  did  this  assistant  matron  do  any- 
thing at  all? — No  doubt  she  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  connected  with  matron's  work  in  the  office 
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and  that,  but  with  my  night  department  she  had 
nothing  to  do. 

7890.  You  saw  the  matron  about  once  a 
month,  you  say  ? — In  the  wards,  that  is. 

7891.  But  that  was  all  the  supervision  that 
there  was?  — She  left  it  to  her  night  sisters,  in 
whom,  I  suppose,  she  had  very  great  confidence. 
We  gave  her  a  daily  report  of  everything  that 
occurred. 

7892.  But  if  you  were  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  any  hospital,  should  you  be  satis- 
fied, as  matron,  with  only  going  round  at  night 
once  a  month  ? — I  think  the  visits  ought  to  be 
more  frequent. 

7893.  Then  as  to  food  of  the  nurses ;  in  your 
day  was  it  satisfactory  at  the  Loudon? — Not 
always. 

7894.  In  case  of  its  being  bad  was  there  any 
system  by  which  it  could  be  reported  with  a 
view  to  getting  it  remedied  ? — I  used  to  report 
verbally  to  the  matron  if  it  was  very  bad,  and 
also  to  sign  the  paper.  I  generally  noticed  tnat 
there  was  an  improvement  afterwards  for  a  day 
or  two. 

7895.  Do  you  know  where  the  paper  went? — 
It  went  to  the  matron's  office. 

7896.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  went  to 
the  committee  or  not  ? — 1  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

7897.  But  the  improvement  that  was  made 
was  not  maintained  ? — -It  was  not  so  much  the  food 
as  that  it  was  not  always  nicely  cooked  or  nicelj' 
served.  At  one  time  there  was  a  great  com- 
plaint of  the  butter,  and  eventually,  I  believe, 
matron  was  able  to  have  it  changed  and  get  a 
fresh  contractor.  After  that,  till  I  left,  the 
butter  was  very  fair  indeed. 

7898.  You  did  not  dine  with  these  nurses,  did 
you  ? — No  ;  I  was  present  every  other  day  at 
the  night  nurses'  dinner  at  10  o'clock. 

7899.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  in  a  great  institution,  with  a  large  number 
of  nurses,  if  some  responsible  person  actually 
dined  at  the  same  table? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

7900.  Then  as  to  the  overcrowding,  did  you 
find  it  very  great  ? — The  overcrowding  was  prin- 
cipally in  the  medical  wards,  and  it  was  very 
trying  at  times;  that  was  during  the  time  of  the 
taking  in. 

7901.  In  the  medical  wards  you  would  not  in- 
clude accidents? — No;  accidents  go  to  the  acci- 
dent ward. 

7902.  You  had  one  ?— I  had  one  on  my  side. 

7903.  _Was  it  full  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect putting  extra  beds  there. 

7904.  But  in  case  of  putting  extra  beds  in 
your  medical  ward,  would  any  be  moved  out  and 
patients  allocated  elsewhere  ? — No  ;  the  number 
of  extra  patients  disappeared,  as  other  patients 
were  discharged,  and  they  were  able  to  be  moved 
into  their  beds. 

7905.  When  you  had  these  extra  beds,  did 
you  have  extra  assistance  at  night? — Sometimes 
if  it  were  possible. 

7906.  Could  you  always  get  assistance  by 
applying  to  the  matron  for  it? — I  could  get  it  if 
matron  had  it  to  give  at  the  time ;  sometimes  it 
was  got  by  taking  it  from  other  wards. 

7907.  That 
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7907.  That  is  to  say,  if  those  Avards  were  not 
equally  full  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

7908.  But  Ave  have  been  told  that  there  Avas 
never  any  difficulty  in  having  a  special  nurse  at 
the  London  Hospital ;  have  you  any  experience 
of  that? — -We  never  hesitated  at  niuht  to  put  a 
special  nurse  on,  if  required ;  but  it  Avas  simply 
by  taking  her  from  another  Avard,  and  reporting 
to  matron  in  the  morning  Avhat  steps  Ave  had 
taken. 

7909.  With  reference  to  these  special  nurses, 
had  vou  to  get  a  very  experienced  nurse,  or 
would  a  pi'obationer  of  short  service  answer  the 
purpose  ? — It  would  depend  Avhom  I  could  tako, 
and  also  who  was  in  the  Avard  at  the  time  taking 
statfduty.  If  it  Avas  a  tracheotomy  case,  and  if 
the  nurse  in  the  Avard  Avas  a  very  good  one,  [ 
would  put  a  probationer  there  who  had  not  had 
a  tracheotomy  case  before  ;  that  left  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  nurse. 

7910.  And  the  probationer  Avho  had  come  as  a 
special  nurse  could  be  made  use  of  in  any  Avay 
required  in  the  Avard  ? — She  Avas  put  specially  on 
the  tracheotomy,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  her  charge  ;  but  if  the  nurse  Avislicd  to  send 
her  aAvay  with  a  message,  she  herself  Avould  stay 
Avith  the  case  in  her  absence. 

7911.  Then  she  Avas  looked  upon  as  being 
actually  in  charge  of  that  case  ?— Under  the  nurse. 

7912.  More  than  as  an  extra  hand  to  render 
genei'al  assistance  ? — ^Certainly  ;  she  Avas  put  on 
as  a  special  nurse,  not  as  an  extra  hand. 

7913.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  depended  on  the 
experience  of  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward  as 
to  the  kind  of  probationer  you  took  ? — Yes,  and 
also  Avhat  I  had  available,  Avhat  I  could  take 
from  other  Avards. 

7914.  It  Avould  be  subject  to  the  demands  on 
the  nursing  staff"  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

7915.  Did  you  find  that  the  taking  aAvay  of 
nurses  to  the  private  nursing  home  or  institute 
drained  your  Avards  at  all  of  efficient  nurses? — I 
should  think  the  best  probationers  Avere  taken 
Avhen  they  sent  them  out;  it  Avould  naturally 
be  so. 

7916.  And  then  they  Avere  replaced  by 
comparatively  raw  hands  ? — By  Avhatever  matron 
had  to  put  on. 

7917.  That  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  in 
the  wards  ? — I  think  so. 

7918.  Have  you  any  experience  of  private 
nurses,  as  to  Avhether  they  had  experience  or  not 
Avhen  they  were  sent  out  to  private  cases  ? — I 
only  know  that  some  Avere  probationers  who 
were  sent  out. 

7919.  How  did  you  know  that;  did  you  come 
in  contact  Avith  them  in  any  cases  ? — Some  of 
the  cases,  and  on  some  occasions  I  have  sent 
them  out  myself  at  night ;  when  there  has  not 
been  a  private  nurse  in  the  home  to  send,  I  have 
been  desired  by  the  assistant  matron,  to  Avhom  I 
have  gone  for  a  private  nurse,  to  send  such  and 
such  a  probationer. 

7920.  Then  have  you  taken  a  nurse  away  from 
a  Avard  to  send  out  to  a  private  patient  ?  Tes,  I 
have. 

7921.  What  became  of  the  patients  ? — She  Avas 
the  probationer  in  the  ward,  not  the  one  taking 
charge  of  the  Avard. 
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7922.  But  that  decreased  the  staff  in  the  ward 
by  one  ? — Yes. 

7923.  And  do  you  think  that  fiiir  to  the 
people  Avho  subscribe  to  the  cliiirity  to  take 
aAvay  nurses  from  the  hospital  in  that  Avay  ? — 
No,  and  I  do  not  think  the  probationers  ought 
to  be  sent  out. 

7924.  I  think  you  said  you  did  it  by  the  orders 
of  the  assistant  matron? — I  never  sent  a  private 
nurse  out  Avithout  reporting  to  the  assistant 
matron  that  a  request  had  come  for  a  private 
nur^e,  and  asking  her  Avhom  I  Avas  to  send. 

7925.  Then  did  you  have  experience  of  the 
reports  of  these  probationers  that  you  sent  out? 
— Well,  i  did  not  have  them  ;  I  heard  the  gossip 
about  them  ;  I  never  had  any  report  given  me 
officially,  or  anytlilng  like  that,  because  it  Avas 
not  my  province. 

7926.  You  did  not  see  the  reports,  then ? — 
No. 

7927.  Anything  you  AA-ould  have  to  say  about 
them  would  be,  therefore,  merely  hearsav? — 
Merely  hearsay. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

7928.  I  tiiink  it  Avas  mentioned  by  you  in  the 
earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that  another  sister 
Avas  acting  Avith  you  who  had  not  received  her 
certificate  ?  —I  do  not  think  she  had  received 
her  certificate  Avhen  she  first  came  on  as  night 
sister. 

7929.  Who  appoints  these  night  sisters? — 
The  matron. 

7930.  Has  she  thi^  sole  apoointment  in  her 
own  hands? — I  believe  so.  I  lielieve  at  the  end 
of  a  mouth's  trial  the  appointment  is  confirmed, 
It  Avas  so  in  my  case  ;  at  the  end  of  a  month's 
trial,  I  went,  Avith  matron,  before  the  house 
conunittee  and  had  my  appointment  confirmed. 

7931.  But  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that 
you  are  dissatisfied  Avith  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment, or  rather,  that  you  think  there  are  sisters 
appointed  who  are  not  qualified  for  so  high  a 
position  in  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  think,  even 
for  the  sister's  sake,  it  is  desirable  to  be  appointed 
till  you  have  got  your  full  training. 

7932.  Were  there  any  regulations  in  the  hos- 
pital limiting  the  persons  to  Avhom  the  appoint- 
ment of  sister  could  be  given? — Not  that  i  knoAv 
of;  I  think  the  Avhole  of  that  rests  in  the  matron's 
hands. 

7933.  Absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
matron  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

7934.  Without  any  necessary  qualifications?  — 
She  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications. 

7935.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  personally; 
but  speaking  generally,  in  your  opinion  is  that 
discretion  properly  exercised  as  a  rule? — I  should 
hardly  be  able  to  judy  e  of  that. 

7936.  With  regard  to  the  assistant  matrons, 
how  are  they  appointed? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

7937.  You  do  not  knoAv  Avhat  their  exact  func- 
tions are? — Simply  as  assistants  to  matron  and 
her  deputies  in  her  absence. 

7938.  During  the  absence  of  the  matron,  or  at 
any  moment  Avhen  she  may  not  be  in  the  Avard  or 
in  the  hospital,  the  assistant  matrons  are  the 
paramount  authority  ? — -They  are  the  authorities 
to  whom  Ave  go  for  instruction  or  advice. 

3  N  2  7939.  With 
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Eai'l  Cadogan — continued. 

7939.  Witli  reference  to  complaints,  as  to 
which  we  have  had  some  evidence,  is  there  any 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  either  nurses  or 
others  employed  in  the  hospital  to  make  com- 
plaints ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

7940.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
some  of  these  nurses  had  been  warned  by  their 
friends  that  it  was  undesii'able  to  make  com- 
plaints ? — I  think  a  nurse  would  hesitate  about 
making  a  complaint  for  fear  it  might  injure  her 
prospects  in  the  future. 

7941.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience, 
that  if  a  complaint  is  a  i-easonable  one,  it  does 
injure  the  prospects  of  a  nurse  in  the  future  ? — 
It  would,  if  she  left  the  hospital  through  it ;  at 
least  if  a  nurse  came  to  me  and  said  she  had  left 
a  hospital  l)ecause  she  did  not  get  on  with  the 
matron,  I  should  feel  very  disinclined  to  try  her 
not  knowing  both  sides  ;  therefore  it  would  in- 
jure a  nurse  in  the  future. 

7942.  In  the  evidence  we  have  had  here  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  nurses  and  others,  but 
I  want  to  ask  whether  you  think  that,  generally 
speaking,  these  complaints  have  been  made  in 
the  hospital  or  whether  they  are  only  made  to  us 
now  for  the  first  time  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  was  made  in  the  hospital,  among  them- 
selves, grumbling  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
really  took  them  all  to  the  matron. 

Earl  Spencer. 

7943.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  governmf-nt 
of  the  nurses  should  be  pretty  much  left  in  the 
matron's  hands  ;  I  am  speaking  generally  now  ? 
— I  think  so. 

7944.  She  should  have  very  considerable 
authority  ? — Considerable  authority  for  the 
maintaining  of  discipline,  but  with  a  full  power 
of  appeal  very  clearly  known. 

7945.  With  regard  to  the  dismissal  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  services  of  probationers  and  nurses  ? — 
I  think  so;  they  should  have  an  appeal, 

7946.  Was  that  appeal  in  force  in  the  London 
Hospital  when  you  were  there? — Not  that  I 
know  :  I  believe  it  is  said  that  it  was  so,  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  case  of  appeal  ^oing  before 
the  committee. 

7947.  e  understand  that  in  the  London 
Hospital  the  matron  relies  greatly  on  the  sisters  ; 
is  that  so  ? — I  think  to. 

7948.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? — 
She  must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  depend  on 
her  sisters. 

7949.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  really 
were  grounds  for  complaint,  the  chain  of  re- 
sponsibility was  satisfactory,  and  that  they  (eitner 
the  pati'jnts  or  the  probationers)  were  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  proper  quarter,  to  the  matron  ? 
— The  patients,  I  think  would  go  more  directlv 
to  the  house  governor ;  but  the  probationers 
would  come  to  matron. 

7950.  And  do  you  think  that  they  could  do 
that  satisfactorily,  if  the  responsibility  was  thrown 
on  the  proper  people  to  carry  that  out  satis- 
faclorily  ? — Not  always,  1  think. 

7951.  Where  did  it  break  down  ;  do  you 
think  there  was  too  much  left  to  the  matron  or 
too  much  to  the  sisters  ? — Too  much  left  to  the 
report  of  the  sisters,  I  think. 

7952.  The  probationers  had  not  sufficiently 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

easy  access  to  the  matron  ?  —  I  think  matron 
would  leceive  her  report  more  fully  from  her 
sisters. 

7953.  And  you  Avould  rather  that  there  was 
more  direct  communication  between  the  pro- 
bationers and  the  matron  ? — 1  think  so ;  proba- 
tioners I  know  have  gone  to  matron  Avith  com- 
plaints, but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  gone  as 
fully  as  thsy  might ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  com- 
plaints as  to  their  efficiency  or  inefficiency  before 
leaving. 

7954.  When  any  of  the  nurses  were  ill  were 
the  arrangements  for  their  medical  attendance 
satisfactory  ?—  T  know  that  they,  most  of  them 
objected  to  seeing  the  house  physicians  and 
house  surgeons ;  not  that  they  doubted  their 
skill,  but  the}' had  a  natural  dislike  to  seeingyoung 
men,  especially  those  with  whom  they  were 
brought  in  contact  at  their  work  afterwards. 

7955.  But  were  they  obliged  by  the  arrange- 
ments always  to  see  young  men  ?-— Their  first 
attendance  would  be  by  them ;  afterwards  they 
would  see  Dr.  Sutton  or  Dr.  Fenwick. 

7956.  Who  were  older? — Who  were  the  con- 
sulting physicians  ;  but  in  many  cases  tlie  illness 
was  so  trivial  that  it  seemed  hardly  necessary 
to  have  it  brought  before  the  consultants. 

7957.  But  they  always  could  have  access  to 
the  seniors  ? — Afterwards. 

7958.  But  you  think  there  was  too  much 
thrown  on  tiie  younger  men  ? — There  was  no  one 
else  to  appeal  to  ;  then  yon  had  to  see  the  house 
physician  ot  Dr.  Sutton  or  Dr.  Fenwick. 

7959.  These  young  men  were  distinguished 
men  probably  ? — Doubtless. 

7960.  But  too  young? — The  nurses  felt  thdt 
they  did  not  care  to  talk  to  young  medical  men ; 
it  was  a  very  natural  feeling  in  many  cases. 
They  had  no  grievance  against  them,  and  I  never 
found  any  house  physician  anything  but  kind 
and  courteous  in  their  action  towards  nurses  when 
I  asked  them  to  see  them ;  and  they  were  most 
attentive. 

7961.  You  seem  to  think  there  was  not  quite 
a  sufficient  supply  of  nurses  ? — No. 

7962.  That  being  so,  did  you  know  any  cases 
where  nurses,  when  they  were  unwell,  were 
obliged  to  go  on  duty  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  relieved?— I  think  so,  when  they  would 
have  been  better  off  duty,  but  they  could  not 
well  be  spared  at  night. 

7963.  That  was  from  being  short  handed  ? — 
From  being  short  handed. 

Lord  Lamingion. 

7964.  There  is  a  separate  staff  of  jirivate 
nurses  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Thei'e  IS  a 
separate  staff. 

7965.  Are  they  generally  out  ? — Nearly  always 
out. 

7966.  So  that  they  could  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  hospital  nursing  ? — No ;  if 
they  were  in,  they  were  brought  into  the  wards 
for  the  day  or  two  that  they  might  be  in.  and 
told  off  for  any  extra  Avork. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7967.  I  think  you  said  you  came  from  Brad- 
ford?— I  trained  originally  at  Bradford  In- 
firmary. 

7968.  And 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued. 

7968.  And  now  where  are  you  ? — I  am  at  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Golden- 
square. 

7969.  Have  you  been  in  the  London  Hospital 
of  late  ?— No. 

7970.  Not  since  you  left  in  1888?— Not  since 
I  left  in  1888. 

7971.  With  regard  to  that  children's  ward 
which  you  said  was  underhanded,  if  you  went 
round  that  ward  you  would  find  babies  from  a 
week  old  in  it,  but  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
ward  in  perfectly  good  order  and  the  babies 
perfectly  clean  ? — T  know  they  are  all  spotless  ; 
that  means  a  lot  of  work. 

7972.  But  it  is  so  that  the  children  are  well 
cared  for  in  that  ward  ? — There  are  more  in  the 
ward  on  day  duty  than  on  night. 

7973.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not 
expect  to  find  them  in  such  good  order  at  night? 
— I  should  expect  to  find  them  in  good  order. 

7974.  But  you  mean  that  is  overwork  for  the 
nurses  ? — The  work  has  to  be  done. 

7975.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  children  are 
neglected  in  any  way  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7976.  About  sleeping  out  of  a  night,  if  the 
nurses  were  to  sleep  out  for  a  night  once  a 
month,  that  would  entail  great  anxiety  on  the 
matron  or  somebody,  because  it  would  not  do  to 
have  girls  all  over  the  place  without  knowing 
where  they  were  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  would  be 
a  difficulty. 

7977.  But  some  inquiry  would  have  to  be 
made  whether  they  were  going  home,  or  where 
they  were  going,  would  it  not  ? — Most  of  them 
have  friends  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7978.  But  there  is  some  inquiry  in  a  private 
house  ;  if  a  young  maid-servant  wanted  to  sleep 
out,  the  mistress  or  housekeeper  would  make 
inquiries  as  to  where  she  was  going  ? — You 
would  hardly  put  nurses  on  a  par  with  maid- 
servants. 

7979.  But  still  they  are  all  young  women,  and 
they  cannot  be  all  equally  excellent? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  It  is  given  sometimes,  but  I  meant  that 
it  might  be  given  as  a  regular  thing. 

7980.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sister  has  one 
holiday  in  the  month  when  she  can  have  a  night 
out  ? — Yes,  the  sisters,  not  the  nurses. 

7981.  With  regard  to  the  present  sisters,  you 
kn<jW  most  of  them,  I  suppose? — There  have 
been  several  new  ones  since  1  left. 

7982.  You  know  the  majority  of  them,  do  you 
not  ? — 1  knoAv  a  great  many. 

7983.  Suppose  an  independent  person  were  to 
go  round  the  London  Hospital  and  converse  with 
those  sisters,  that  independent  person  would  be 
very  much  struck  with  the  ability  and  altogether 
the  superiority  of  those  sisters? — I  never  ex- 
pressed any  doubt  of  their  ability. 

7984.  And  the  sisters,  being  good,  probably 
they  take  good  care  that,  so  far  as  they  can  see, 
the  nursing  is  properly  conducted  and  the  patients 
are  very  kindly  treated? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

7985.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked  any 
question  as  to  wlietlier  it  is  good  in  your  opinion 
to  mix  adult  patients  with  children  ? — I  think 
they  are  better  by  tliemselves, 

(69.) 
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7986.  Do  you  think  that  the  waking  up  of 
children  at  that  early  hour  that  we  have  heard 
of,  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  ? — Yes, 

7987.  In  the  adult  wards,  or  at  any  time  ? — In 
the  adult  wards  the  rule  was  that  the  blinds 
were  not  to  be  drawn  up  nor  the  gas  turned  up 
till  6  o'clock  ;  and,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  rule 
was  concerned,  I  liad  il  rigidly  attended  to  ;  but 
that  patients  were  washed  belore  that  was 
a  certain  fact ;  they  could  not  have  done  them  all 
in  the  hour  between  6  and  7, 

7988.  As  a  rule,  did  tl)e  children  wake  of  them- 
selves before  that  hour,  or  were  they  roused  ? — 
Some  were  awake,  but  some  had  to  be  roused, 

7989.  But  speaking  generally,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  the  children  and  the 
adults  separate  ? — I  think  so. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

7990.  By  keeping  them  separate  do  you  mean 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  children's  hospitals? — 
I  mean  that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  separate 
ward. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

7991.  I  believe  that  if  the  adults  in  the  wards 
were  consulted,  upon  the  whole  they  would  say 
that  they  preferred  having  some  children  to  not 
having  them  ;  that  they  amuse  them  by  their 
running  about? — It  depends  upon  what  your 
ward  is ;  if  tliey  are  serious  operation  cases, 
children  are  very  disturbing  at  times  in  such  a 
ward. 

7992.  But  in  an  ordinary  medical  ward  or  an 
ordinary  surgical  ward,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
patients  prefer  having  one  or  two  children  to  not 
having  them  ? — One  or  two,  but  not  many  ;  I 
generally  have  one  or  two  in  my  own  wards  at 
the  Throat  Hospital ;  as  they  are  getting  conva 
lescent,  we  find  them  very  noisy  running  about.~ 

Earl  of  Arran. 

7993.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  with  re- 
ference to  the  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  nurses 
to  consulting  young  doctor^ ;  might  not  that 
arise  in  any  case,  whether  in  a  hospital  or  out  of 
it  ? — It  is  simply  because  they  are  working  with 
them,  and  that  makes  it  uncomfortable ;  they 
have  no  grievance  against  them  as  not  being 
qualified  or  clever. 

7994.  But  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  their  age, 
it  might  occur  out  of  the  hospital  that  the 
doctor  they  naturally  consulted  would  be  a  man 
of  the  same  age  as  the  doctor  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  but  then  they  are  not  working  with  them 
afterwards  ;  that  makes  the  difference. 

Lord  Zouche  of  Hai  yugioortli. 

7995.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  grumbling  among  the  nurses? — I  think  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  cause  for  complaint  about 
their  food. 

7996.  What  were  their  chief  complaints 
about? — Principally  their  food,  I  think. 

7997.  And  anything  else? — And  their  hours, 
the  heavy  work  in  the  wards 

7998.  About  the  food,  was  the  usual  com- 
plaint that  the  food  was  insufficient,  or  that  it 
was  badly  cooked  ? — I  never  heard  of  its  being 
insufficient ;  there  was  plenty  of  food,  but  hardly, 

3  N  3  I  think. 
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Lord  Zouche  of  Haryngworth — continued. 

I  think,  of  a  kind  to  be  appetising  for  nurses,  or 
suitable  for  them  for  their  work.  I  do  not  think 
that  sardines  and  things  like  that  are  very  suit- 
able to  start  on  for  a  mornino's  work,  a  long 
morning. 

7999.  Then  as  to  complaints  injuring  a  nurse's 
l^rospects,  should  you  say  that  would  be  so  in 
every  ease  ;  because  a  nurse  might  have  just 
cause  of  complaint? — No,  it  is  only  that  I  think 
it  would  injure  her  position  in  future  if  she  was 
dismissed  on  that  heading. 

8000.  Even  though  her  complaint  turned  out  to 
he  a  just  one? — If  it  was  known  to  be  a  just  one 
that  would  alter  it ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  with 
reference  to  any  application  that  was  made  as  to 
why  she  left,  that  might  give  a  bad  impression. 

8001.  And  you  think  that  there  would  not 
always  be  sufficient  inquiry  made  ? — I  think 
there  would  not  always  be  sufticient  inquiry 
made. 

Lord  Tkring. 

8002.  You  were  at  the  hospital  in  1888  for  a 
year? — For  18  months,  I  went  in  April  1887. 

8003.  You  were  appointed  sister  after  a  month's 
trial  ? — After  a  month  ;  I  acted  as  sister  before, 
but  I  had  my  appointment  confirmed  by  the 
Committee  then. 

8004.  Were  you  a  probationer  ?  — No,  I  went 
as  a  night  sister. 

8005.  I  thought  it  was  probationers  that  were 
taken  on  on  ti'ial  for  a  month? — Those  are  for 
training. 

8006.  But  you  were  not  trained  at  the  hos- 
pital ?— No. 

8007.  1  understand  that  a  great  many  of  these 
probationers  would  idso  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  training  before  they  were  appointed? 
— But  I  did  not  go  as  a  probationer  nurse  ;  I 
went  as  a  sister. 

8008.  But  you  had  not  been  trained  at  the  hos- 
pital at  ail? — No. 

8009.  Therefore,  as  regarded  the  London  Hos- 
pital, you  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  that  par- 
ticular institution  ?— Certainly  not. 

8010.  Yuu  were  appointed  on  account  of  your 
previous  merit;  in  other  words,  because  you 
■vyere  recommended  as  a  person  of  great  hospital 
experience  uefore  you  went  there  ? — Yes. 

8011.  Then  the  matron  did  you  jtistice  on  that 
point  ? — I  never  said  the  matron  did  not  do  me 
justice  ;  I  think  she  did. 

8012.  Then  we  have  been  told,  with  respect  to 
these  probauoners,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
ladies,  called  probationers,  were  really  and  truly 
ladies  who  had  had  hospital  experience  in  other 
quarters  ? — Of  a  certain  amount ;  not  very  ex- 
perienced in  taking  charge  of  anything. 

8013.  We  were  told  that  in  several  cases  which 
were  mentioned  to  us,  particular  ladies,  who  were 
jjrobationers  with  respect  to  the  London  Hospital, 
were  in  fact  nurses  of  great  experience  or  con- 
siderable experience  ? — Yes. 

8014.  If  that  were  so,  surely,  although  they 
went  under  the  name  of  probationers,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  appointed  to 
responsible  positions  in  the  hospital  if  they  were 


Lord  Thring — continued. 

fit  for  them  ? — If  they  had  had  the  training  for 
them. 

8015.  Now  do  you  say,  or  do  you  not  say,  that 
in  your  opinion  probationers  who  were  not  ex- 
perienced were  appointed  to  places  for  which  they 
were  unfit  ? — I  did  not  mean  that.  I  say  that 
probationers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  act  as 
full  staff  nurses  till  they  have  had  more  training. 

8016.  If  they  have  been  trained  at  other  hos- 
pitals?— It  depends  on  what  their  training  has 
been. 

8017.  Do  you  think  the  matron  of  the  London 
Hospital  a  competent  person  to  judge  of  the 
training  ? — Yes. 

8018.  Therefore  if  she  appointed  a  probationer, 
thinking  her  competent,  would  you  object  to 
that  ? — 1  have  never  objected  to  any  appointment 
the  matron  made,  but  have  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  worked  with  the  person  so  appointed. 

8019.  I  do  not  understand  what  charges  you 
make  against  the  London  Hospital  ;  will  you  tell 
me  what  they  are  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
particularly  making  charges;  I  say  we  had  not 
a  sufficient  staff  of  nurses  on  the  night  duty  ;  I 
also  considered  that  the  food  was  not  satisfactory 
for  the  nurses ;  and  it  is  on  those  points 
especially  that  I  have  offered  my  evidence. 

8020.  Then  all  you  say  is  that  there  was  an 
insufficient  staff  of  night  nurses  ? — I  consider  so. 

8021.  Not  that  the  patients  suffered,  but  that 
the  nurses  suffered  because  there  were  not 
enough  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  that  applies  to  the 
point  before  the  Committee. 

8022.  You  think  the  nurses  are  overworked 
because  there  are  too  few  of  them  ? — I  think 
they  are  overworked,  and  also  I  consider  that 
you  cannot  with  the  present  staff  give  as  good 
attention  as  if  you  had  a  larger  staff. 

8023.  That  is  obvious ;  that  is  a  question  of 
of  economy,  I  suppose  ;  if  they  had  more  nurses 
they  would  cost  more  ? — I  suppose  so ;  I  did 
not  know  it  was  a  question  of  economy. 

8024.  Therefore  you  do  not  allege  that  the 
matron  did  not  do  her  best  with  the  staff  of 
nurses  at  her  disposal? — No;  but  I  still  hold  to 
my  opinion  that  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  question 
of  economy,  this  question  of  the  overworking ;  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  fact. 

8025.  Assuming  that  the  jnatron  was  not 
allowed  more  nurses  than  were  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time  when  you  nursed  there,  did  she,  or  did 
she  not,  in  your  opinion,  do  her  best  with  the 
staff  she  had  ? — I  presume  she  did  the  best  she 
could. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8026.  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  it 
was  not  a  question  of  economy  ;  was  it  not  also  a 
question  of  efficiency  ? — How  do  you  mean. 

8027.  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  there 
not  being  a  sufficient  staff  of  nurses  was  not  a 
question  of  economy  ;  was  not  a  question  of 
efficiency  involved  in  it?  —  I  think  so. 

8028.  And  do  you  think  a  hospital  is  justified, 
assuming  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
nurses,  in  taking  a  number  of  patients  for 
whom  it  cannot  provide  proper  nurses? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

8029.  You 
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[  Continued. 


Chairman. 

8029.  You  are  the  matron  now  of  a  special 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

8030.  And  you  have  been  nurse  in  a  general 
hospital? — Yes,  I  have. 

8031.  Do  you  think  that  the  patients  are  better 
nursed  at  the  special  hospital  than  at  the  general 
hospital? — Yes. 

8032.  That  the  staff  is  more  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  cases? — Yes.  I  have  at 
present  21  beds  in  my  hospital;  there  are  two 
wards  with  nine  beds  and  a  cot  in  each,  and  a 
private  ward  with  one  bed  ;  and  for  those  I  have 
at  present  two  staff  nurses.  I  have  a  nurse  in 
her  second  year  and  two  probationers  in  their 
first  year  ;  and  I  take  almost  entire  supervision 
of  the  daywork  myself;  I  am  present  at  every 
doctor's  visit  and  am  constantly  in  the  wards ; 
and  that  is  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 
you  could  get  in  a  general  hospital. 

Lord  Thring. 

8033.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  patients  in 
the  London  Hospital  are  properly  nursed,  in 
your  opinion  ?- — So  far  as  the  staff  allows  it, 

8034.  How  much  more  staff  do  you  consider 
would  be  required  to  properly  nurse,  in  your 
opinion,  the  average  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital.  We  have  been  told  that  three  and 
a-half  patients  to  a  nurse  is  the  proper  allowance ; 
is  that  so  in  your  opinion  or  not  ?—  If  they  had 
that  number  it  would  be  ample. 

8035.  You  think  that  if  there  were  one  nurse 
to  three  and  a-half  patients  that  would  be  ample? 
— Yes ;  but  if  you  take  one  ward  of  mine,  the 
accident  ward,  with  almost  60  beds,  at  night  I 
used  to  have  two  probationers  acting  as  staff 
nurses  with  about  a  year's  training,  and  one  pro- 
bationer of  less  time. 

8036.  I  am  not  comparing  it  with  your  hos- 
pital;  but  what  we  have  been  told  is  that  this 
hospital  is  necessarily  overcrowded,  because  the 
demands  on  it  are  so  great.  The  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  you  thought  there 
was  any  blame  attaching  to  the  working  staff  ; 
whether  it  does  not  attach  to  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  endeavours  to  do  more  than  it  can  do  ? 
I  think  so. 

8037.  And  that  is  a  question  rather  for  the 
committee  than  for  the  members  of  the  staff? — 
But  one  may  have  an  opinion  about  it  from  a 
nursing  point  of  view. 

8038.  You  are  quite  right  in  expressing  your 
opinion  ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  give. 
To  wind  it  up,  I  understand  that  in  your  opinion 
one  nurse  to  three  and  a-half  patients  Is  a  good 
supply,  but  that  you  do  not  consider  that  the 
London  Hospital  has  that  supply  ? — Certainly 
not. 


Chairman. 

8039.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  particularly. 
I  may  say  that  I  was  on  duty  with  that  proba- 
tioner, Pairman,  the  one  who  died,  who  was  sent 
back  to  the  erysipelas  ward  ;  and  1  wish  to  say 
that  I  did  ask  the  assistant  matron  the  first  night 
on  her  r-eturning  on  duty  if  she  thought  she 
ought  to  go  into  the  erysipelas  ward  after  having 
had  an  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Vokes  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  risk,  I 
think  there  was  great  risk. 

8040.  You  have  no  idea  as  to  whether  she 
consulted  any  physician  or  surgeon  on  the  point  ? 
— The  probationer  had  been  operated  upon  by 
Dr.  Vokes  In  the  hospital,  in  the  out-patient 
department,  and  she  was  off  that  night  resting, 
but  came  on  the  next  night  to  her  duty,  as  before, 
in  the  ei'yslpelas  ward  as  night  nurse.  She 
broke  down.  She  was  Dr.  Fenwick's  j^atient 
eventually. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8041.  I  think  he  said  that  she  was  treated  by 
another  doctor,  and  that  if  he  himself  had  been 
consulted  earlier  he  would  not  have  allowed  her 
to  go  back  to  the  ward? — The  doctor  who  had 
treated  her  was  Dr.  Vokes,  who  operated  upon 
her  in  the  out-patient  department  for  some 
growth  in  the  nose. 

8042.  And  he  was  not  aware  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  hospital  work? — Certainly  not;  he 
knew  nothing  further  than  that  she  came  back  to 
the  hospital ;  not  whether  she  was  going  to 
work. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8043.  Ought  not  her  right  to  go  to  the 
erysq^elas  ward  to  have  been  referred  to  the 
house  surgeon  ? — That  would  have  certainly 
settled  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  taking  it 
to  the  surgeon;  I  took  it  to  the  assistant 
matron. 

Chairman. 


good 


8044.  Now  on  that  point,  would  it  not  be  a 
plan  if  there  was  some  senior  medical 

officer  always  resident  in  the  hospital,  to  whom 
applications  could  be  made,  instead  of  having  to 
go  to  the  house  surgeon? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  advisable  if  they  had  someone  senior  medi- 
cal officer. 

8045.  What  is  known  in  some  hospitals  as 
resident  medical  officer  ? — Yes  ;  whether  resident 
or  not,  one  that  Avould  be  there  daily. 

8046.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  ELLEN  MARY  YATMAN,  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Cliairman. 

8047.  1  THINK  you  desire  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  circumstances  of  your  leaving  the 
hospital,  do  you  not  ? — The  circumstances  of  my 
leaving  the  hospital  altogether  do  you  mean. 

8048.  Altogether,  or  else  in  regard  to  your 
(69.) 


Ch  airman — continued. 

change  of  position  ? — In  regard  to  my  leaving 
the  hospital  altogether,  the  reason  was  entirely 
because  I  broke  down  in  health.  I  wrote  to  the 
matron  after  I  had  left  the  hospital  stating  my 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  I  should  have  been 
3  N  4  very 
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Chairman — continued. 

very  glad  if  that  letter  could  have  been 
produced,  but  I  kept  no  copy  of  it.  With  regai-d 
to  the  letter  written  by  Mrs.  M "Donald,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  my  experience  of  Mrs. 
M'Donald  was  this :  When  I  was  first  under 
her  she  was  night  sister  in  the  hospital  over 
half  the  hospital ;  she  was  taking  night  sisters' 
duty  in  half  the  hospital ;  I  was  special  on  a 
serious  surgical  case  ;  Mrs.  M'Donald  had  never 
been  in  the  operating  theatre  ;  she  had  never 
had  a  case  of  the  kind  that  I  was  nursing ; 
she  had  never  been  on  night  duty  ;  and  Miss 
Carlisle,  who  was  acting  staff  nurse  in  the  ward 
near,  will  confirm  what  I  say  in  this.  Sub- 
sequently I  was  out-jiatient  probationer  in  Mrs. 
M'Donald's  ward  for  six  weeks.  My  experience 
of  her  was  very  slight  there,  because  I  was  very 
little  in  the  ward  when  Mrs.  M'Donald  was 
there.  The  last  week  that  I  was  there  I  took 
staff  duty  in  her  ward  and  I  left  for  my  holiday 
at  the  end  of  the  following  week,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  which  I  liave  mentioned  ;  and 
when  I  came  back  I  was  put  as  night  staft'  nurse 
in  Queen  Ward.  If,  as  Mrs.  M'Donald  alleges, 
I  had  neglected  the  patients,  it  was  a  curious 
thing  that  1  should  have  been  put  in  a  ward 
where  the  patients  could  not  complain  of  me  ; 
and  also  Mrs.  M'Donald  never  told  me  anything 
of  this  at  the  time,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
know  that  that  was  her  opinion  of  me.  When  I 
took  staft'duty  in  her  ward  she  w  as  day  sister  ; 
she  did  come  on  day  duty,  but  my  first  ex- 
perience of  Mrs.  M'Donald  was  v.-hen  sehe  was 
night  sister.  And  with  regard  to  my  leaving  the 
ward,  matron  said  that,  "  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Yatman  "  she  did  "  this  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had 
been  referring  to  cases  where  the  sister  com- 
plained, and  said  it  was  not  safe  to  have  a  pro- 
bationer in  charge  of  the  ward,  but  she  removed 
them  when  this  was  the  case.  I  had  been  two 
months  in  Charlotte  Ward,  and  one  morning, 
after  a  night  when  there  had  lieen  a  very  severe 
case  indeed  which  had  occupied  the  night  sister, 
myself,  and  t^wo  doctors,  for  most  of  the 
night,  and  no  extra  help  had  been  sent,  the  day 
sister  called  me  into  her  room  and  said  that  if 
I  liked  she  would  speak  to  the  matron  and  ask 
her  to  put  me  on  probationer's  duty,  as,  though 
she  had  nothing  to  complain  about  my  nursing 
of  the  patients,  she  did  not  think  tliat  I  under- 
stood ward  management.  I  said  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  if  she  would  do  so.  I  therefore  spent 
the  remaining  month  of  my  night  duty  as  proba- 
tioner and  as  special  nursC;  about  half  the  time 
at  each. 

Earl  Spericcr, 

8049.  T  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  have 
referred  to  Mrs-  IVl 'Donald  ;  was  there  any 
reference  made  to  Mrs.  M'Donald  in  the  evi- 
dence — I  was  asked  to  state  my  reason  for 
leaving;  the  ward  in  which  I  was  in  charge,  and 
also  I  was  told  that  1  could  give  my  experience 
of  Mrs.  M'Donald,  as  Mrs.  M'Donald  wrote  the 
letter  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Carr  Gonim 
disparaging  Miss  Raymond  and  myself  as  pro- 
bationers and  saying  that  1  did  not  do  my  work. 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

8050.  Can  you  give  us  the  reference  ? — It  is 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carr  Goinm,  which  begins 
at  page  413. 

Lord  Thrill  (J. 

8051.  I  understand  you  wish  to  contradict  a 
letter  put  in  by  Mr.  Carr  Gomm  ? — Yes,  I  was 
told  that  that  was  all  I  was  to  do  to-day. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8052.  it  is  the  letter  at  No.  6754  on  page  418  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  letter  to  which  I  refer. 

8053.  ^'ou  are  referring  to  this  letter:  "I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  Metro- 
politan Hospitals  inquiry,  especially  in  the  reports 
of  the  last  I  wo  meetings^  where  evidence  was  given 
on  the  nursing  of  our  hospital ;  I  much  regret 
that  my  temporary  loss  of  health  prevents  me 
going  to  London  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  nurs- 
ing in  our  institution,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its  nurses. 
I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  have  hoped  that  my 
age  and  the  proof  I  could  give  of  a  fairly  wide 
experience  of  the  world  would  weigh  a  little  in 
favour  of  my  evidence  when  compared  with  that 
already  i^iven  by  those  late  members  of  our  nurs- 
ing staff.  Probationers  Yatman  and  Raymond 
both  worked  in  my  ward  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  for  me  to  form  a  true  idea  of  their  value  as 
nurees.  They  seemed,  certainly,  both  to  have 
mistaken  their  vocation,  as  they  were  very  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  good 
nurses.  Probationer  Yatman  was  with  me  for 
a  week,  taking  holiday  duty,  and  I  remember 
speaking  to  you  then  about  her  unsuitabiiity  ;  buti 
begged  you  to  remove  probationer  Raymond,  as 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  trust  her  with  the  cases 
then  in  the  ward."  That  is  what  you  refer  to? 
—  That  is  what  I  refer  to  ;  and  to  what  is  said  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  :  "  They  condemn  every- 
thing in  the  institution,  abide  as  little  by  its  rule 
as  possible;  and  make  life,  in  consequence,  harder 
for  ihose  to  whom  hospital  nursing  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  not  a  passing  excitement."  Then 
another  thing  she  said  in  her  letter  was  this : 
"  Why  they  become  nurses  I  know  not.  Evi- 
dently they  neither  like  the  work  nor  the  patients, 
as  they  do  as  little  as  jjossible  for  them."  "  They  " 
is  Miss  Raymond  and  I.  I  had  been  in  the  hospi- 
tal 18  months  and  Miss  Raymond  for  two  years, 
she  having  a  certificate,  which  was  read  to  yuu  ; 
that  is  why  I  objected  to  Miss  Raymond  being 
spoken  of  in  this  way.  May  I  read  the  letter  from 
Miss  Benning,  who  has  sent  a  telegram  to  say 
that  she  could  not  come  to-day. 

Chairman. 

8054.  I  have  two  letters  here,  one  from  Miss 
Benning  arid  one  from  Miss  Howard  Jones,  who 
signs  herself  matron  ;  who  Avere  these  letters 
addressed  to  ? — They  were  addressed  to  me. 

8055.  And  you  take  them  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  people  whose  names  appear  in  the  cojiies 
before  me  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Miss  EVA  C,  E.  LUCKES,  re-c: 
CJiairman. 

8056.  We  should  like,  in  regard  to  these 
nurses,  and  the  number  of  nurses  you  have  at 
the  London  Hospital,  if  you  couid"  tell  us  how 
they  are  distributed.  Tiiere  are  218  nurses  of 
different  grades,  are  there  not? — think  we 
made  moie  than  that  when  we  corrected  the 
figures  ;  242  I  think, 

8057.  I  have  no  dou))t  you  are  quite  correct, 
242  ;  and  there  were  650  beds  full  on  the  average  ? 
— \  es.  The  size  of  the  wards  makes  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  allotment  of 
the  nurses,  more  difference  than  perhaps  only 
the  number  of  the  beds.  Most  of  the  wards  are 
in  squares  of  four,  and  there  would  be  a  sister  over 
this  set  of  four  wards  ;  there  would  be  a  staff 
nurse,  or  an  acting  staff  nurse  in  each  division, 
and  there  would  be  at  least  a  probationer  in  each 
one,  on  day  duty. 

8058.  With  regard  to  this  block  of  four  wards, 
how  many  beds  would  there  be  in  it  ? — There 
might  be  57  or  53,  or  there  might  be  64  ; 
there  would  be  a  fifth  ward  with  some  sets  of 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

8059.  1  think  the  total  number  of  nurses  is 
242  ?— Yes. 

80'''0.  Now  in  that  number  1  suppose  the 
matron's  assistants  are  included  ;  they  do  not 
do  any  nursing? — They  do  not  do  any  nursing. 

8061.  How  many  would  those  be? — There  are 
four  of  them  now. 

8062.  Some  nurses  of  course  are  taking  their 
liolidays  ?  —  Yes.  There  are  19  day  sisters,  and 
two  holiday  sisters  in  addition  to  them. 

8063.  How  many  on  the  average,  taking  all 
the  nui-ses  together,  would  there  be  away  taking 
their  holiday;  seven  or  eight? — 'Yes,  about 
that. 

806-1.  Then  there  is  also  the  day  off  that 
nurses  have? — Yes;  but  of  course  they  would 
take  that  as  the  arrangements  of  the  ward 
enabled  it  to  be  done. 

8065.  But  there  would  always  be  some  off  ? — 
Yes,  alvvavs,  except  on  a  Wednesday,  I  think 
there  Avould  be  one  or  two  off ;  but  it  generally 
hajjpens  that  there  are  more  on  the  easy  days, 
the  days  the  visiting  doctors  do  not  come. 

8066.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  they 
would  be  absent,  when  they  could  be  best 
spared.  How  many  would  be  generally  off 
duty  ?—  From  four  to  six. 

8067.  Some  would  be  on  the  sick  list? — Yes. 
I  thought  the  average  of  eight  that  was  mentioned 
the  other  day  would  do  very  well. 

8068.  Then,  besides  that,  I  think  there  are 
some  nurses  and  probationers,  are  there  not, 
engaged  in  the  receiving  i-oom  ? — ^Yes,  there  are 
two  always  in  the  receiving  room,  and  one  always 
in  the  out-patient  department,  besides  the  extra 
help  sent  down  in  the  afternoon  from  the  smaller 
wards  where  a  probationer  helps  with  morning 
and  evening  work. 

8069.  How  many  would  that  employ  ? — There 
would  be  three  reserved  for  the  out-patient 
department  and  in  the  receiving  room  and  then 

(69.) 


-lied  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

Earl  of  Kimberley — continued. 

an  addition  of  three  others  to  go  down  part  of 
the  day. 

8070.  Making  six  altogether  ?  — Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8071.  There  is  the  home  sister  also,  is  there 
not? — I  c  unted  her  as  an  assi'^tant  matron. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

8072.  That  would  make  30;  we  must  take 
that  30  away  from  the  242;  I  am  seeking  you 
understand  to  find  the  number  of  those  actually 
efficient  in  the  wards  ? — Yes. 

8073.  1'hat  would  leave  212  ;  then  what  num- 
ber would  that  give  in  proportion  to  the  patients? 
— -'I'he  sisters  you  see  are  quite  separate  again, 
night  and  day  sisters. 

8074.  The  statement  is  that  there  are  three 
and  a-half  patients  to  every  nurse  ;  my  object  is 
to  know  how  many  nurses  there  would  be  avail- 
able for  duty  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Nixon 
got  at  those  figures ;  it  was  he  who  got  at  that 
average  in  the  first  instance. 

8075.  It  is  obvious  that  the  calculation  of 
three  and  a-half  patients  to  each  nurse  would 
not  be  an  accurate  calculation  if  you  do  consider 
the  number  actually  available  for  duty  ;  it  would 
be  somewhat  less  than  that? — Yes;  that  is  the 
full  number  that  would  be  available. 

8076.  Perha[)s  you  could  have  it  carefully 
worked  out  better  than  you  can  do  answei-ing 
it  off-hand,  and  send  us  the  cori-ect  number  that 
would  be  available  for  duty  in  the  wards  both 
by  day  and  by  night? — I  will  gladly  do  that. 
— I  have  here  a  paper  showing  the  changes  of 
the  personnel  in  the  nursing  staff  in  1888  and 
1889. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8077.  You  have  got  the  paper  that  the  Arch- 
bishop asked  you  to  prepare  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8078.  What  is  that? — A  paper  showing  how 
many  sisters,  uurses,  and  probationers  left  during 
1889,  and  why  ihey  left.  Five  sisters  left;  one 
on  appointment  as  matron  to  another  hospital ; 
one  to  be  married ;  one  to  join  her  relatives  in 
Australia;  two  to  go  to  India  together  after  a  long 
holiday.  Nineteen  staff  nurses  left ;  lour  offered 
superior  posts  by  the  matron,  as  being  suited  for 
promotion  to  positions  for  which  the  matron  was 
asked  to  recommend  candidates  ;  one  to  enter  the 
Army  Nursing  Service;  one  to  be  married;  one 
to  go  to  South  Africa  for  the  sake  of  her  health  ; 
one  to  work  with  a  friend  after  five  years'  service 
in  hospital  ;  one  to  attend  to  ho'iie  duties  alter 
five  years'  service  in  the  hospital  ;  one  to  nurse 
a  sif'k  relative  after  seven  >  eai's' service  in  the 
hospital;  one  to  nurse  in  India  ;  one  to  nurse  in 
Africa  ;  six  to  take  up  fresh  work  elsewhere  for 
legitimate  personal  reasons  of  their  own  ;  one 
allowed  by  the  committee  to  resign  after  some 
comparatively  trivial  neglect  of  patients;  thus 
completing  a  total  of  19  staff  nurses.  Of  the  pro- 
bationers who  were  appointed  in  1889,  sixty-one 
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ai'e  still  working  in  the  hospital.  In  addition  to 
these,  24  left  without  completing  their  engage- 
ment, at  periods  varying  from  a  fortnight  to 
several  months  after  appointment  ;  two  to  be 
married  ;  two  developed  a  marked  tendency  to 
phthisis,  inherent  in  their  own  families;  one  to 
keep  house  lor  a  widowed  brother ;  one  suffered 
from  mental  delusions ;  three  because  their 
physical  condition,  in  the  opinion  of  iVIr.  Treves, 
rendered  it  unsafe  for  them  to  engage  in  hospital 
work  ;  one  was  warded  with  gastric  ulcer  imme- 
diatelv  after  signing  ao-reement,  and  was  unable 
to  resume  work;  one  from  increasing  trouble 
with  eyesight,  from  which  she  had  previously 
suffered  ;  one  because  she  "  didn't  like  hospital 
work  as  much  as  she  thought  slie  should";  one 
because  she  felt  physicall}'  and  mentally  over- 
whelmed with  her  surroundinos,  though  during 
a  year  she  Avas  never  warded  ;  one  suspended 
from  duty  for  drinking,  and  ultiniatel}^  allowed 
to  leave  the  hospital ;  one  broke  off'  her  engage- 
ment abruptly,  which  was  subsequently  explained 
by  the  fact  that  she  was  known  to  have  been 
drinking;  three  left  at  their  own  desire,  feeling 
overdone  and  nonsuited  for  the  work  ;  two  asked 
to  leave  because  they  realised  that  after  jjro- 
longed  trial  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  work  ; 
four,  including  a  prvfegci  of  the  chairman's,  were 
rejected  by  me  as  hopelessly  incapable :  making 
a  total  of  24  probationers  during  1889.  There 
were  1,661  applications  for  admission  as  proba- 
tioners during  1889.  Applications  for  the  post 
of  sister  or  staff  nurse  are  not  recorded,  because 
pf  late  years  tiiese  appointments  are  reserved  for 
those  who  have  received  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  training  in  our  own  hospital.  I  have  no 
record  of  admissions  as  distinct  from  those  who 
were  appointed  on  the  staff.  The  names  of  those 
accepted  after  a  month's  trial  are  immediately 
entered  in  the  register,  and  are  also  sent  in  to 
the  committee  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 
All  who  were  once  appointed  in  1889  have  now 
been  fully  accounted  for.  That  (producuiff  the 
fo7-m)  is  the  form  sent  in  to  the  committee  on  the 
appointment  of  every  probationer.  During  1889, 
45  probationers  received  certificates;  out  of  this 
number  28  were  appointed  on  the  permanent 
staff;  10  left  at  their  own  desire  on  completion 
of  training  ;  and  seven  were  rejected  by  me  as 
unequal  to  the  standard  of  Avork  required  in  a 
large  busy  hospital,  though  qualified  for  minor 
posts  in  the  nursing  world.  Ninety-five  paying 
probationers  entered  in  1889  ;  of  these,  26  were 
transferred  to  the  regular  staff.  Thirty  is  the 
limit  of  paying  probationers  received  at  any  one 
time  for  periods  of  three  months.  So,  far  from 
being  exceeiled,  the  full  number  allowable  was 
never  reached.  I  have  the  1888  particulars 
(they  are  very  much  the  same)  if  you  desire  to 
have  them. 

Earl  Cadof/an. 

8079.  We  are  very  desirous  of  having,  not 
only  the  number  available  in  the  day,  but  the 
number  actually  employed  in  the  daytime,  and 
also  the  number  available  at  night,  and  actually 
employed  at  night  ;  we  want  to  find  the  real 
distribution  of  nurses.,  both  by  night  and  day, 
and  that  you  should  give  us  the  present  distribu- 
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tion  in  the  hospital ;  then  it  would  be  a  fair  test 
of  the  ordinary  practice  ? — That  will  be  done. 

8080.  And  if  that  is  not  enough,  we  could  ask 
you  to  supplement  it  with  anything  further  ? — 
Yea. 

Chairman. 

8081.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  evidence 
given  by  Miss  Mackey;  she  said  that  she 
reported  to  you  about  what  occurred  in  the  night 
when  she  was  night  sister  ;  was  that  report  in 
writing  ?  —  Not  in  writing,  except  on  Sunday 
morning  ;  there  is  no  office  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  then  I  get  written  reports. 

8082.  What  is  done  with  these  reports;  are 
they  kept?  —  No;  they  are  only  written  on 
Sunday  mornings  when  the  night  sisters  go  off 
duty  earlier,  and  :is  they  are  only  written  once  a 
week  there  is  no  object  in  keeping  them. 

8083.  Before  sending  a  probationer  out  to  a 
private  case,  she  would  report  to  you  ? — She 
would  go  to  my  assistant  matron  to  get  instruc- 
tions, and  I  should  hear  from  her  at  half-past 
eight  what  she  had  done. 

8084.  Do  you  report  to  the  house  committee 
that  probationers  have  been  sent  out  in  those 
cases  ? — I  report  no  details  like  that. 

8085.  Then  the  house  committee  is  absolutely 
Ignorant  that  nurses  arc  taken  out  of  the  wards 
in  the  night  and  sent  out  to  private  cases  I — ■ 
They  would  know  the  fact ;  there  would  be  no 
concealment,  but  there  would  be  no  system 
of  reporting  it. 

8086.  1  want  to  know  the  practice,  Avhether  it 
is  reported  to  the  committee  ? — It  is  so  very 
seldom  done.  We  very  seldom  use  private 
nurses  on  night  duty  in  the  hospital,  because 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  night  duty  in  private 
work.  The  night  sister  would  pi'obably  go  and 
fetch  a  private  nurse  if  one  was  apjjlied  for  in 
the  night,  iifter  receiving  a  direction  from  my 
assistant  matron. 

8087.  Then  according  to  that,  you  send  out  to 
private  cases  other  nurses  than  those  In  the 
private  nursing  establishment? — In  very  excep- 
tional circumstances.  There  must  be  a  special 
reason  why  such  a  thing  would  be  done. 

8088.  But  in  such  an  exceptional  case,  it 
would  not  be  reported  to  the  committee  ? — No ; 
there  v/ould  be  no  disorder  caused  ;  no  nurse 
would  be  taken  from  a  ward,  if  required  in  it,  or 
in  the  hospital  to  oblige  anybody. 

8089.  I  understood  our  first  witness  to-day. 
Miss  Mackey,  to  say  that  she,  as  night  sister, 
sent  a  probationer  out  to  a  private  case  ? — Then 
in  such  a  case  the  ward  must  have  been  very 
light,  and  there  must  have  been  a  suitable  pro- 
bationer to  spare.  Why  should  I  risk  such  a 
thing  in  the  hos])ital  with  every  nurse  and  doctor 
in  the  hospital  able  to  complain  to  oblige  some 
patient  outside. 

8090.  You  say  it  is  not  done  ?  —  It  is  not 
done. 

8091.  Suppose  an  application  is  made,  and  a 
nurse  is  taken  from  the  ward,  it  may  be  a  light 
ward,  how  is  it  done  ? — Generally  it  is  done  by 
special  request  of  some  probationer,  or  for  some 
very  urgent  case,  and  some  one  that  can  be 
spared  is  sent.    Perhaps  there  is  a  private  nurse 
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who  coines  in  the  next  day  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  Avho  is  sent  to  the  private  case. 

8092.  Then  the  private  nurses  take  their  turn 
on  duty  in  the  hospital?  —  Yes;  immediately 
after  thc}^  have  had  their  holiday,  whatever 
holiday  may  be  needed  between  their  cases.  I 
may  say  that  I  believe  we  have  oidy  sent  out  to 
1,300  odd  cases  in  four  years,  altogether. 

809,3.  With  regard"  to  this  case  of  Mrs. 
McDonald,  as  a  night  sister  of  slight  experience, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ? — She  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  sisters  it  was  ever  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  ;  I  never  had  a  complaint  against 
her. 

8094.  *.Ve  have  had  a  letter  put  before  us  from 
Miss  Howard- Jones,  written  to  Miss  Yatman, 
and  the  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Dear  Madam, — I 
have  been  much   interested  in  the  discussion 
going  on  at  present  in  reference  to  the  nursing 
arrangements  at  the  London  Hospital,  as  some 
years  ago  I  was  there  treated  with  what  every- 
one considered  great  injustice  by  the  matron 
(Miss    Llickes).    I   Avent   up  fi'om  Wales  by 
appointment  to  see  Miss  Liickes,  after  which 
interview  I  was    elected  a  probationer   on  a 
month's  trial,  for  which  I  was  to  come  up  a^ain 
later  on  in  the  same  year.    I  commenced  work 
the  middle  of  July,  and  in   September  I  was 
told  by  ?»'Ii3S  Liickes  that  she  was  afraid  I  was 
not  in  sufficiently  good  health  for  the  work  of  a 
London  hospital.    I  was  greatly  astonished  to 
hear  this,  as  I  was  in  excellent  health,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  sore  throat  for  one  day, 
had  not  complained  in  any  way.    The  sister 
under  whom  1  worked  said  she  had  reported  me 
as  very  satisfactor3^    I  was  then,  with  several 
other  probationers,  examined  by   one    of  the 
physicians  as  to  the  state  of  my  health,  after 
which  I  was  dismissed  by  Miss  Liickes  on  the 
plea  that  my  health  was  not  good,  but  possibly, 
at  some  future  time,  I  might  return  to  the  London 
Hospital^  but  that  no  metropolitan  hospital  would 
take  me  at  that  time.    I  at  once  applied  to  the 
matron  of  another  very  large  London  hospital, 
who   received  my  application  most  kindly  and 
considerately,  promising  to  admit  me  as  a  pro- 
bationer on  a  month's  trial  if,  after  a  thorough 
medical  examination  by  one  of  their  staff,  I  was 
considered  sufliciently  strong  to  go  through  the 
training.    This  physician,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading    physicians    in    London,  thoroughly 
examined  me  '^a  fev/  days  only  after  my  exami- 
nation at  the  London  Hospital),  and  his  report 
to  the  matron  was  that  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  I  should  not  go  through  the  long 
training  required.    I  was,  therefore,  admitted, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  my  month's  trial  was 
elected  lor  three  years.     During  nearly  four 
years  at  this  large  hospital,  I  was  only  once 
incapacit  ited  irom  work  by  a  slight  attack  of 
bronchitis,  which  lasted  a  few  days  only.  When 
I  add  that  I  have  been  a  hospital  matron  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  tliat  I  have  good  cause  for  considering  the 
treatment  I  received  as  most  unjust,  as  had  not 
the  matron  of  the  hospital  I  was  eventually 
trained  at  proved  so  kind  and  considerate  when  I 
applied  to  her,  my  great  desire  of  being  a  nurse 
would  have  been  frustrated,  and  I  should  never 
(69.) 
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have  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  as  I  have 
now,  of  signing  myself,  yours  truly,  A.  C. 
Howard-Jones,  Matron  "  ? — Dr.  Fenwick  refused 
to  sign  her  paper  ;  and  you  see  that,  according  to 
her  own  account,  she  had  nearly  two  months' 
trial,  and  Dr.  Fenwick  did  not  consider  her 
strong  enougii  for  tiie  work. 

8095.  Then  the  refusal  had  to  do  entirely  with 
Dr.  Fenwick? — Entirely.  T  cannot  apj)oint  any 
probationers  unless  he  has  passed  them  in  regard 
to  health.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  he  says 
to  me,  "  Do  not  discourage  them  from  trying  at 
a  provincial  hospital,"  and  I  pass  on  that  mes- 
sage. In  her  case  the  rejection  seems  to  have 
done  her  no  harm,  because  she  went  on  to  another 
London  hospital  and  got  her  training  there. 

8096.  But  the  responsibility  of  a  dismissal  of 
a  probationer  after  the  medical  examination 
rests  entirely  on  the  examining  medical  officer? 
— Yes,  Dr.  Fenwick  ;  he  has  passed  all  our 
probationers  for  10  years.  She  would  come  for 
a  month's  trial,  but  in  this  case  she  had  nearly 
two  months  ;  he  would  be  away  in  August,  and 
he  would  see  her  early  in  Se])tember  ;  she  had 
more  than  the  usual  month  for  trial. 

8097.  Here  is  the  other  letter  signed  by  M. 
J.  Benning  :  "  Dear  Madam,  —I  have  heard  of 
the  evidence  you  have  been  brave  enough  to  give 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.    I  was  two  years  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate,  and, 
at  matron's  request,  stayed  on  another  year  as 
staff' nurse  of  William  IV.  Ward,  when  I  was 
offered  and  accejited  the  post  of  matron  here  (at 
Tynemouthj  in  November  1889.    I  think  it  my 
duty  to  say  tha,t  from  all  I  have  heard  of  your 
evidence  it  is  perfectly  true.    The  nurses  are 
dreadfully  overworked ;  for  instance,  a  proba- 
tioner was  put  in  charge  of  the  children's  ward 
(night  duty)  with  20  children  in  (three  under 
12  months  old,  and  tiie  others  from  three  to 
seven  years),  and  had  no  probationer  to  help 
her  ;  all  these  children  had  to  be  washed,  break- 
fasts given,  lamps  and  inkstands  cleaned  before 
the  day  nurses  came  on;  she  never  had  a  chance 
to  sit  down  to  get  a  proper  meal  ail  night.  The 
food  is  often  very  bad.    I  frequently  had  hampers 
from  home,  and  had  often  to  bu}^  things,  and 
many  others  had  to  do  the  same.  Probationers 
were  sent  out  to  private  patients.     We  liked  the 
change,  for  we  were  treated  well,  and  had  good 
food  ;  but  it  I  was  sick  and  was  willing  to  pay 
for  a  first-class  nurse,  and  sent  to  a  great  hospital 
for  a  trained  nurse,  I  should  think  it  very  dc- 
ceitl'ui  if  I  had  a  probationer  sent  to  nic  to  leai'n 
a  little  private  nursing  at  my  expense,  and  very 
cruel,  too.    I  was  sent  out  to  a  case,  when  I  had 
been  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  the  hospital. 
Then  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  nurses,  the  dreadful 
number  that  break  down  and  die  }n'oves  that.  Of 
course,  you  are  right  about  the  patients,  too, 
because  if  nui'sinof  is  of  the  value  we  think  it  is, 
and  the  doctors  say  it  is,  surely  it  should  be  done 
Aveil,  and  by  experienced  women.    I  i'eei  stronglj'- 
that  by  the  overwork  of  the  lew  trained  nurses, 
the  patients  really  are  sacrificed  at  the  London 
Hospital.     But   the    matron's   conduct  to  the 
nurses  is  worst  of  all,  I  think  ;  I  an  sure  no 
public  official  should  be  given  the  power  she  has 
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to  ruin  nurses'  lives  and  healths  at  her  own  j)lea- 
sure  ;  because,  of  course,  there  is  no  u*e  com- 
plaining. Mr.  Valentine  complained,  and  every- 
one knows  how  he  has  sulFert- d  in  consequence. — 
Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  yours  iaithCuUy,  31.  J. 
Benniny.'"  But  now,  as  regards  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  which  speaks  of  ''the  matron's 
conduct  to  the  nurses,"  you  say  that  they  have 
the  right  of  appeal  ? — Certainly,  all  know  tiiat 
they  have  ;  they  come  a  great  deal  in  contact 
with  me,  more,  I  have  been  told  by  matrons  of 
other  hospitals,  than  they  do  in  the  other  large 
hospitals.  I  endeavour  to  give  them  every 
opportunity.  Why  Nurse  Renning  came  back 
as  staff  nurse  after  she  had  finished  her  training, 
I  do  not  know,  if  she  was  so  unhappy  there,  or 
had  any  grievances. 

8098.  She  stayed  on  another  year  ;  she  worked 
for  two  years,  and  she  stayed  on  a  third  ? — Yes. 
Perhaps  I  should  say,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  private  nursing,  and  those  of  one  year's 
training  going  out,  that  ours  is  the  only  institu- 
tion throughout  the  country  that  considers  two 
years  the  minimum  amount  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment on  the  private  nursing  staff.  We  do 
not  lay  that  down  becaiise  we  disagree  with  Miss 
Nightingale's  statement  that  one  year  is  sufficient 
hospital  training  ;  but  if  1  had  put  on  our  staff 
every  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  wanted  to 
go  on  the  private  nursing  stafl',  it  would  have 
resulted  in  too  many  inexperienced  workers  pas- 
sing through  our  wards  ;  we  should  have  iiad  too 
many  of  them  in  the  wards  for  the  care  of  the 
patients  ;  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  will  very  scon  follow 
this  sound  method  of  providing  the  [)ublic  with 
private  nurses,  I  thought,  if  our  nurses  had 
the  exceptional  opportunities  for  experience 
which  have  been  pointed  out  to  you  by  Dr.  Fen- 
wick,  and  if  we  doubled  the  minimum  standard 
for  making  them  permanently  on  the  staff,  our 
reputation  would  be  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  whatever  the  competition.  We  entirely 
accept,  and  always  have  done  so,  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's standard,  that  one  year's  hospital  experience 
constitutes  a  trained  nurse. 

8099.  That,  you  think,  is  sufficient  ?- -That  is 
sufficient  all  round. 

8100.  You  want  to  put  in  a  list  of  the  linen 
requirements,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  I  was  told  to  do 
it.  I  have  selected  an  average  ward,  women's 
and  men's,  and  two  of  the  children's  wards. 

8101.  Will  you  read  us  a  sam])le? — Kachel 
Women's  Medical  Ward,  with  57  beds  ;  it  has 
333  sheets,  90  draw  sheets,  162  blankets,  100 
counterpanes,  40  night  dresses,  18  night  dresses 
for  typhoid  cases,  10  tea  cloths,  seven  laryngo- 
scope towels,  36  ward  towels,  30  doctors'  towels. 

8102.  What  are  the  ward  towels?  -  The  ward 
towels  are  to  supplement  the  towels  for  the 
patients  when  they  have  not  bi'ought  any  them- 
selves, the  rule  being  that  every  patient  brings 
in  her  towels.  In  the  adult  ward  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  such  a  small  supply  of  night 
dresses ;  we  only  supply  them  when  the  j^atients 
fail  to  bring  them  ;  we  provide  them  for  children. 
In  Mellish  Men's  Accident  Ward  there  are  64 
beds;  it  has  450  sheets,  50  draw  sheets,  310 
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blankets,  30  doctors'  towels,  12  tea  cloths,  18  J 
nightshirts,  118  counterpanes,  and  42  ward  towels.  i 

8103.  Have  you  enumerated  any  roller  towels  ? 
—  Some  of  the  ward  towels  are  roller  towels; 
they  are  classed  together.  Theii  Buxton  Child- 1 
ren's  Medical  Ward,  with  20  beds;  that  has  217 
sheets,  80  blankets,  100  night  dresses,  50  countei-- 
panes,  15  ward  towels,  18  doctors'  towels,  and  six 
tea-cloths  And  the  large  children's  ward,  the 
"  Queen "  Children's  Surgical  and  Accident 
Ward,  with  53  cots,  has  296  sheets  (cots),  216 
draw  sheets,  222  blankets  (cots),  150  counter- 
])anes,  350  night  gowns,  29  doctors"  towels,  36 
fine  towels  (children's),  9  roller  towels,  and  25 
tea  cloths. 

8104.  Then  you  want  to  make  a  siatoment 
about  the  appointment  of  probationers,  and  its 
being  rej)orted  to  the  committee' — Yes.  The 
late  chairman  had  forgotten,  when  giving  evidence 
the  other  day,  that  it  comes  in  on  a  special  form 
provided  for  the  purpose.  I  have  a  fl3'-leaf  in 
the  book,  and  the  other  form  is  sent  in  to  the 
Committee  When  a  probationer  has  finished  her 
training,  I  mention  her  name  and  say  whether  she 
is  returning  on  the  staff  or  not.  But  these  forms 
are  equally  handed  in  immediately  Dr.  Fen  wick 
has  passed  a  probationer,  and  she  signs  her  paper. 

8105.  That  is  on  her  appointment  as  proba- 
tioner?— Yes.  Then  the  further  appointments 
are  mentioned  by  name. 

8106.  And  as  to  dismissal? — The  arrangement 
has  always  been  that  I  should  tell  the  committee 
first,  except  in  the  case  of  probationers,  according 
to  that  rule  No.  11.  I  have  never  said  to  any- 
body that  they  should  leave  without  reporting  it 
to  the  committee  first ;  and  it  it  had  been  a  case 
of  misconduct  by  a  pi'obationer  I  should  be 
scrupulously  careful  to  report  it  first,  unless  it 
was  a  case  where  she  was  suspended  by  me,  and 
asked  permission  to  leave  from  the  house  governor 
and  myself  before  she  was  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

8107.  Do  I  understand  that  the  probationer 
who  has  been  suspended  for  misconduct  is  kept 
in  the  hospital  until  the  committee  meet? — 
Unless  she  t^pecially  requests  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  before.  Also,  there  is  no  hurry  in  getting 
rid  of  a  probationer  who  is  parted  with  because 
she  is  inefficient.  I  should  be  very  much  guided 
by  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  as  to  how  long  it  was  before  she  went 
awa)\  If  she  was  near  enough  to  complete  six 
months  with  us  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
because  it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  do  so; 
she  could  then  get  work  in  all  sorts  of  institu- 
tions. Or  if  she  is  near  one  year  it  is  to  her 
advantage  to  complete  it.  But  it  is  important 
that  I  should  be  able  immediately  after  some 
final  instance  of  inefficiency  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice  to  tell  the  probationer  so.  That  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  asking  the  committee 
to  allow  that  to  be  said  to  the  probationer  before 
it  was  reported  to  them.  If  a  probationer  was 
reported  to  me  on  Wednesday  morning,  as  the 
house  committee  does  not  meet  till  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  I  should  prefer,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  sense  of  justice  in  my  mind  and 
her  own,  that  I  should  point  it  out  to  her  at 
the   time   when  she   had   been   reported.  If 
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I  had  to  leave  it  till  I  i-e[)orted  it  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  following  Tuesday  first,  her  sense 
of  justice  would  be  done  away  with  and  I  should 
have  an  aggrieved  proljationer.  But  she  would 
never  go,  under  those  circumstances,  rill  after  one 
or  two  meetings  of  the  committee,  possibly  more. 
I  should  not  wish  her  to  go  unless  it  was  some- 
thing  riacrrant,  till  I  had  had  time  to  jjet  anotiier 
member  of  the  staff  in  her  place,  otherwise  it 
would  leave  me  short-handed. 

8108.  According  to  you,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  an  appeal  being  made  ? — Yes,  and  they 
thoroughly  well  know  it. 

8109.  Then  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
hospital  and  private  nurses,  what  have  you  to 
say  ? — I  think  hospital  nur&es  should  be  much 
better  paid  than  they  are.    It  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  not  had  tlieir  pay  directly  in- 
creased ever  since  the  improved  nursing,  and  the 
better  class  of  women  coming  to  it.    They  have 
better  food  provided  and  more  advantages,  but 
the  scale  of  pay  remains  very  low  indeed.  I 
think  the  probationers  are  very  fairly  well  paid, 
except  in  reference  to  washing ;  it  always  strikes 
me  as  rather  hard  that  probationers  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  themselves  clean  in  the  matter 
of  aprons,  collars  and  cuffs,  and  washing  materials 
generally,  and  be  obliged  to  find  it  at  their  own 
expense.    1  should  like  to  see  all  sisters,  nurses, 
and  probationers  allowed  2  s.  %d.  a  week  at  least 
for  washing  ;  I  would  let  them  get  their  linen 
washed  where  they  chose,  but  i  think  it  only  "air 
that  a  hospital  requiring  them  to  keep  a  scrupu- 
lously clean  appearance  should  do  something  to 
help  them  towards  it.    The  reason  why  private 
nurses  are  so  much  better  paid  than  hospital 
nurses  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
modern  departure  to  have  these  private  nurses, 
and  tiiere  is  a  general  feeling  that  all  nurses 
should  be  better  paid  than  they  are.    I  do  not 
agree  with  the  plan  of  a  percentage  for  private 
nurses.    My  own  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
women  do  not  care  to  receive  their  money  in 
that  way  ;  more  money  for  actual   work  done. 
Increasing  their  salary  independent  of  the  actual 
detail  of  the  work  gives  them  much  more  general 
satisfaction.    I  find  that  when  private  nurses 
leave  us  and  nurse  on  their  own  account,  at  first 
they  get  oil  very  well,  receiving  the  two  guineas 
a  week    or  whatever    it  may  be  that  would 
ordinarily  come  to  the  hospital;  but  they  deprive 
themselves   of  holidays    and   grow  extremely 
anxious  over  money  matters  ;  in  case  o^  a  long 
illness  they  have  not  only  the  outgoing  expenses 
of  the  illness  but  they  lose  their  connection,  and 
it  takes  a  loner  while  to  right  themselves  in  their 
monev  matters  again  ;  v.  hereas,  if  tliey  work  in 
connection  with  the  institution  it  pays  them  well, 
and  in  case  of  illness  they  are  properly  provided 
for  and  during  convalescence  ;  they  have  full 
pay  the  whole  of  the  time  if  the  illness  is  in  the 
most  remote  way  connected  with  their  work,  and 
of  course  their  connection  is  preserved  for  them. 
I  think  that  ours  are  the  best  paid  private  nurses 
I  know  of  at  present. 

8110.  They  begin  at  what? — They  begin  at 
28  /. ;  they  get  30  /.  the  second  year,  and  rise  2  /. 
a  year  to  40/.,  with  out-door  uniform,  washing, 
and  everything  found,  besides  the  half  premium 
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for  an  adequate  pension  at  50.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  our  committee  would  desire  to  raise  that 
later  on  ;  but  we  felt  it  was  the  iiigh(.\^t  we 
could  fix  without  getting  quite  out  of  touch  with 
the  ordinary  scale  of  jJayment. 

8111.  What  is  paid  for  nurses  when  they  go 
out? — We  do  not  send  a  nurse  out  unier  a 
guinea  and  a-half  a  week ;  in  a  good  many  cases 
it  is  two  guineas. 

8112.  Does  that  include  infectious  cases?  — 
Two  guineas  for  infectious  cases.  'Ihen  the 
nurses  with  us  get  a  holiday  between  cases, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  case,  or  the  fatigue 
of  the  case  that  has  gone  before.  1  should  like 
to  say,  in  justice  to  our  conmiiltee,  that  I  was 
not  asked  by  them  to  start  the  private  nursing  in- 
stitution with  a  view  to  profit ;  it  was  ni}'  sug- 
gestion, and  they  sanctioned  it.  My  object  was 
not  to  make  money,  though  I  wanted  it  to  be 
clear  that  they  would  not  lose  money  by  it ;  but 
a  good  many  cases  came  under  my  notice  which 
made  me  feel  that  the  sick  rich  were  not  as  well 
looked  after  as  the  sick  poor.  None  of  our  own 
committee,  or  of  our  medical  staff,  could  get 
nurses  without  drawing  them  from  the  iio~pital 
stafl";  and  therefore  as  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons had  exerted  themselves  to  make  our  nurs- 
ing what  it  is,  1  thought  it  would  be  only  right 
that  they  should  be  able  to  get  them  in  future 
for  their  own  private  cases  :  I  also  was  anxious  to 
keep  in  touch  with  ujany  nice  nurses  who  had 
com[)leted  their  training  and  had  grown  ti-ed  of 
the  hospital,  and  thought  they  would  like  to 
tuke  up  private  nursing. 

8113.  Is  that  private  nursing  establishment 
increasing  '.' — Steadily  ;  as  fast  as  we  get  nurses 
trained  who  wish  to  join  ;  their  joining  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  their  being  suitable  and  wishing 
to  be  admitted. 

8114.  You  find  it  very  popular?  —  Yes,  not 
more  so  than  the  hospital  staff;  but  those  who 
are  not  very  strong  especially  like  it.  Some- 
times they  join  it  by  the  doctor's  advice  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  go  back  on  the  hospital 
staff.  We  have  only  sent  private  nurses  out  for 
about  four  years. 

8115.  Have  they  to  go  on  duty  in  the  hospital 
when  they  are  not  engaged  in  private  cases? — 
They  have  their  time  off  duty,  when  they  go 
straight  away  to  their  own  friends,  after  report- 
ing themselves  at  the  hospital,  for  whatever 
length  of  time  they  may  be  allowed,  but  if  not, 
those  that  have  any  interval  immediateiy  go  oa 
duty  in  the  hospital ;  it  keeps  them  up  to  the 
mark  and  is  a  help  to  us. 

8116.  Do  you  ])ut  them  on  the  duty  of  special 
nurses? — More  often  they  are  put  on  as  special 
nurses,  because  they  get  the  advantage  of  seeing 
special  operations  ;  but  still  th.ey  take  ward  duty 
also. 

8117.  Do  you  consider  they  get  enough  holi- 
days ? — The  private  nurses,  I  think,  do  very 
well,  but  1  should  like  all  hospital  nurses  to  get 
a  month  during  the  year,  and  sisters  six  weeks. 

81 18.  What  do  they  get  now  ? — They  only  get 
a  fortnight  :  but  some  years  ago  the  Committee 
doubled  the  holiday,  before  that  it  was  only  a 
week  all  round.  However,  they  all  get  more 
than  that  really  ;  they  are  only  entitled  to  that, 
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but  we  take  every  opportunity  of  giviuir  them 
more  time,  they  get  extra  hours  of  recreation, 
four  hours,  and  they  get  passes  to  the  theatre  when 
people  are  kind  enough  to  give  them  tickets. 

8119.  A  suggestion  was  made  by  Miss  Mackey 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  nurses  had  a 
chance  of  sleeping  out  once  a  month  ;  has  that 
occurred  to  you  ? — I  should  not  like  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  nurses  if  there  was  a  rule  to 
that  effect,  quite  regardless  of  their  circum- 
stances. The  night  nurses  have  the  right  to  a 
night  off  once  a  month,  because  they  have  been 
with  ITS  a  long  time ;  very  often  the  probationers 
get  it  too,  but  I  often  say  why  does  she  want  a 
pass  ;  where  is  she  going  ? 

81'20.  Providing  the  inquiry  is  satisfactor3^  as 
to  her  circumstances,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  grant  that  permission  ? — Yes.  In 
earlier  days  I  had  one  or  two  instances  where  it 
proved  very  undesirable  to  give  them  a  night 
out,  so  we  have  not  given  the  right  to  those  Avho 
have  been  with  us  less  than  two  years. 

8121.  You  wisi)  to  make  a  further  remark  as 
to  medical  attendance  on  the  nurses,  1  think  ? 
— Yes,  in  reference  j)articularly  to  Miss  Page ; 
I  dill  not  think  it  was  made  sufficiently  clear 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  probationer 
or  nurse  in  the  hospitid  could  be  forced  to  see  a 
young  doctor,  when  for  reasons  of  delicac}',  she 
preferred  to  see  an  elder  one.  By  this  morn- 
ing's post,  I  received  another  letter  in  connection 
with  probationer  Page,  which  makes  it  clear  to 
me,  for  the  first  time,  Avhy  she  had  an  objection 
to  seeiug  Dr.  Fenwick.  It  appears  tliat  at 
Highgate  Infirmary  also  she  suffered  from  these 
ulcerated  legs,  and  in  another  instance  also  she 
got  outside  advice  ;  and  probably  she  thought  that 
Dr.  Fenwick,  if  she  had  gone  to  him,  would  have 
said  to  her,  "  Nurse,  you  have  deceived  me  ;  I 
should  not  have  admitted  3  0U  if  I  had  known  you 
had  had  this  ailnient  for  some  years."  As  a  rule 
if  a  nurse  or  ])robationer  had  iinything  she  did 
not  like  to  mention,  a  letter  from  the  sister  or 
me  would  go  straight  to  the  doctor,  and  she 
would  be  spared  the  trouble  even  of  telling  him 
herself  what  it  was. 

8122.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  having  a  resident  medical  man? — I  have 
never  exactly  wanted  it ;  it  might  spare  the 
other  physicians  trouble,  and  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  ourselves ;  but  I  have  never  had  such  an 
incident  happen  in  connection  with  the  house 
phvsicians,  especially  since  the  arrangements 
made  in  1886,  for  these  two  physicians  to  see 
the  nurses,  as  could  make  me  wish  for  it. 

8123.  Who  admits  the  patients  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  ? — Whichever  house  physician  or 
surgeon  is  taking  in  for  that  particular  week ; 
and  of  course  the  out-patient  physicians  and 
surgeons  send  up  cases  to  the  wards  during  the 
afternoon. 

8124:,  There  is  no  delay  in  the  admission  of 
the  cases  ? — ^There  is  a  receiving  room  medical 
officer  as  well,  so  that  the  patients  do  not  wait 
a  moment  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
hospital. 

8 1 2.5.  Then  about  con  v  alescent  homes  for  nurses, 
what  have  you  to  say  about  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  at  all  needed ;   we  have  no  difficulty 
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whatever  in  getting  our  nurses,  when  they  need 
a  rest,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  to  their  own  friends, 
invited  to  stay  with  ladies  and  different  people 
in  the  country,  either  in  their  own  houses  or  in 
servants'  cottages,  or  whatever  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  class  of  nurse  and  the  comforts 
required.  It  provides  a  mental  change  which 
no  convalescent  home  for  nurses  can  do.  We 
feel  very  grateftd  to  those  si)ending  money  and 
time  in  getting  up  the  convalescent  homes  for 
nurses  ;  but  if  anyone  has  a  knowledge  of  a 
nurse's  life,  and  thinks  what  it  is  for  her  to  be 
kept  so  Dunctually  to  general  meals,  and  to  have 
the  rules  which,  even,  a  small  institution  must 
have,  they  would  know  that  it  is  halt'  of  the 
holiday  to  throw  that  sort  of  thing  aside.  It  is 
not  desirable  for  them  to  talk  over  hospital 
matters  and  meet  other  nurses ;  and  they  are 
not  inclined  for  that 

8126.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
nurocs  in  the  London  Hospital  are  in  that  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  go  to  otiier  people's  houses 
if  not  to  their  own  homes  ? — Tlie  majority  are  ; 
we  have  more  offers  of  that  sort  than  we  can 
make  ur,e  of  for  ourselves.  I  am  often  able  to 
tell  those  people  who  write  to  me  of  other  insti- 
tutions that  would  be  glad  of  the  lielp  they  offer 
to  us,  people  to  whom  I  could  send  a  telegram, 
and  say,  '•  Will  you  take  in  a  nurse  for  three 
days  or  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  as  the  case 
may  be." 

8127.  Have  the  London  Hospital  any  conva- 
lescent homes  of  their  own  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  the 
Samaritan  Society,  and  several  convalescent 
homes  in  connection  with  it;  and  if  a  nurse  pre- 
fers to  go  to  Brighton  we  can  manage  it,  and  she 
then  is  better  off'  to  be  with  otlier  patients  than 
with  fellow  niu'ses. 

8128.  As  to  the  registration  of  nurses,  do  you 
wish  to  make  a  further  statement^ — Yes;  I 
wanted  to  make  one  remark  in  connection  with 
what  Mr.  Treves  said  the  other  day.  It  is  not 
that  I  feei  it  my  mission  in  life  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  general  practitioner ;  but  I  do 
think  that  what  Mr.  Treves  said  has  more  beai-ing 
than  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  made  quite  clear, 
in  connection  witli  the  risk  th.e  nurses  themselves 
might  run.  It  is  not  as  so  many  peo])le  might 
suppose,  that  it  is  only  a  difference  in  the  degree 
of  knowledge  which  a  nurse  and  a  doctor  possess. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  but 
also  a  great  difference  in  kind  ;  and,  while  I 
should  be  the  last  to  underrate  the  value  of  a 
competent  nurse  in  cases  of  illness,  I  feel  that 
she  would  be  but  a  quack  doctor  if  she  came  to 
practise  as  a  doctor,  and  be  regai'ded  as  a  doctor 
by  the  patient  depending  on  her.  One  knows 
how  suddenly  patients  die,  when  they  are  veiy 
ill,  and  yet  are  not  supposed  to  be  dangerously 
ill ;  and  sisters  with  years  of  experience  will  say 
to  me,  with  thankfulness,  "  I  am  glad  that  So- 
and-so  saw  that  patient  half  an  hour  before;" 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  take  any 
step  that  would  bring  the  trained  nurses  into  that 
sort  of  conflict  with  the  general  practitioner,  or 
place  them  In  a  false  position  with  the  public. 
Fourteen  j'ears  ago,  when  I  began  nursing,  thei'e 
was  a  great  deal  of  conflict  between  doctors  and 
trained  nurses.    I  think  it  arose  from  the  fact 
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that  nurses  hardly  knew  what  their  own  lines 
were,  and  studied  things  from  the  doctor's  point 
of  view,  and  the  doctors  hai'dly  realised  what  the 
nurses  were ;  and  I  think  that  the  harmony  with 
which  they  work  now,  and  the  fact  that  the 
doctor  is  the  nurse's  best  friend  comes  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  each  realised  their  distinct 
positions,  and  that  their  work  goes  on  distinct  lines. 
The  very  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology 
that  a  nurse  is  taught, she  is  taught  kindly  by  these 
physicians  and  surgeons  from  the  nurse's  point  of 
view  ;  not  as  the  doctors  learn  it;  she  has  no 
dissecting  knowledge,  no  pathological  knowledge  ; 
nothing  to  qualify  her  to  practise  as  a  doctor  any 
more  than  the  doctor  can  practice  as  a  nurse. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  I  think,  regi- 
stration is  not  advisable,  though  we  are  very 
thankful  to  those  who  take  such  interest  in  nurses. 
Those  who  object  to  it  are  almost  the  whole  of 
the  teachers  in  London,  and  they  are  best  in 
touch  with  the  nurses  at  the  present  time,  and 
naturally  warmly  interested  in  the  development 
of  nursing,  from  the  nurse's  point  of  view. 

8129.  Did.  you  ever  have  any  experience  of 
nursing  in  special  hospitals? — In  the  hip  disease 
hospital  I  was  a  little  time. 

8130.  Is  that  a  small  hospital!-' — Quite  small ; 
it  is  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  in  Queen-square. 
It  was  long  ago  that  I  was  there.  I  have  been 
in  children's  hospitals  also. 

8131.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  nursing 
in  special  hospitals,  as  compared  Avith  other  hos- 
pitals ? — Ths^  special  hospitals  have  the  advantage 
that  they  can  send  for  private  nurses  v/henever 
they  like.  Miss  Mackey  has  again  and  aiiain 
telegraphed  to  us  ;  and,  as  a  large  hospital,  we 
cannot  easily  supplement  our  wants  in  that 
manner  ourselves ;  we  have  to  provide  ibr  un- 
equal degrees  of  pressui'e  inside  the  building. 

8132.  Do  you  think  that  a  hospital  can  easily 
be  too  large  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  my 
experience  that  it  can.  For  instance,  as  to  the 
London,  which  is  the  largest,  I  believe,  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  large.  I 
think  wards  can  be  ;  I  think  it  is  our  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  so  many  beds  under  one  head, 
under  one  sister.  I  should  like  to  separate  wards 
into  a  number,  arranged  for  one  sister. 

8133.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  beds 
that  you  think  one  sister  could  look  after  ? — 
Thirty. 

8134.  That  is  the  ideal  number? — That  is  the 
ideal  number  ;  not  more. 

8135.  And  what  assistance  ought  she  to  have 
for  that;  supposing  money  is  no  object  ? — I  should 
like  two  staff  nurses  and  two  probationers  on  day 
duty. 

8136.  That  is  five,  including  the  sister  her- 
self?— Yes;  then  I  think,  as  a  rule,  one  staff 
nurse  and  two  probationers  would  be  liberal  at 
night,  supposing,  as  you  say,  money  was  no  ob- 
ject at  all. 

8137.  Then  ward  maids  into  the  baro-ain  ? — 
Certainly  ward  maids. 

8138.  How  many  ward  maids  Avould  be  neces- 
sary for  30  beds? — In  our  hospital,  at  present, 
we  have  only  one  to  a  ward  of  30  beds. 

8139.  In  an  ideal  hospital,  how  many  would 
there  be? — I  should  say  one-and-a-half;  so  many 
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thintis  that  ward  maids  have  to  do  they  have  to 
do  up  to  time. 

8140.  I  think  we  have  been  told  that  your 
ward  maids  do  not  sleep  on  the  premises? — No, 
they  are  ordinary  strong  middle-aged  women 
from  Whitechapel. 

8141.  You  find  they  answer  well  ? — Yes,  they 
answer  very  well.  I  should  like  more  of  them, 
but  they  answer  very  well,  so  far  as  they  go. 
Our  resident  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken \ip 
by  ward  maids  at  all ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that 
done,  even  if  we  could  find  space  for  them. 

Earl  of  Kimherley . 

8142.  The  hospital  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
private  nurses? — Yes,  they  make  up  the  figures, 
not  1. 

8143  But  it  is  profitable? — It  is  profitable, 
certainly. 

8144.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  simple  question 
about  food.  You  mentioned  that  a  considerable 
change  was  made  in  the  food,  and  for  the  better; 
does  the  food  cost  more  or  less  now  than  it  did 
when  it  was  not  so  satisfactory? — I  expect  it 
costs  more,  but  I  am  afraid  you  must  ask  the 
house  governor  for  that  information.  I  simply 
found  out,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  could 
feed  them  better  than  they  were  being  fed  on 
the  same  money ;  and  having  done  that,  I  have 
not  troubled  myself  very  much  as  to  the  cost. 

8145.  You  think  the  house  governor  could 
tell  us? — Better  than  I  can;  it  is  an  increasing 
quantity,  I  think. 

8146.  You  gave  us  some  information  about  the 
linen  ;  you  gave  us  the  inventory  ? — I  chose 
specimen  wards  which  I  thought  the  most  fair 
way  of  giving  it. 

8147.  But  would  not  the  most  practical  test 
be  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  out  to  be  washed 
from  a  ward  in  any  given  week  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  ascertain  that;  it  does  not  come 
into  ray  department. 

8148.  To  show  what  linen  is  actually  used,  I 
mean?— Yes;  I  could  do  that  in  every  ward. 
May  I  say  in  reference  to  what  has  been  sug- 
gested as  to  the  meals,  namely,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  matron,  or  one  of  the  assistants,  to 
dine  with  the  nurses. 

Chairman. 

8149.  Somebody,  or  some  official,  not  neces- 
sarily the  matron  — I  wanted  to  say  how  impos- 
sible that  is,  if  you  could  realise  the  immense 
number  of  nurses  at  one  meal,  never  fewer  than 
60.  I  find  fault  with  the  home  sister  if  she  does 
even  the  carving  herself,  except  in  an  emergency ; 
1  say  to  her:  "It  is  our  object  to  keep  up  tlae 
family  feeling;  you  cannot  do  that  with  60  nurses 
at  different  tables  if  you  are  carving;  if  you  will 
keep  yourself  free  to  walk  up  and  down  Ijetween 
the  tables,  and  find  out  why  any  nurse  is  not 
making  a  good  meal,  you  will  be  acting  as  hostess, 
and  do  it  better  than  you  can  if  you  take  up  a 
knife  and  fork."  I  should  mention  she  constantly 
gets  her  lunch  from  the  same  meat,  and  I  do  it 
myself;  so  that  it  is  not  a  difference  in  tlie  food, 
but  in  the  manner  of  supervision.  In  this  way, 
I  know  she  does  it,  because  she  would  call  my 
attention  to  a  nurse  who  never  touches  meat,  or 
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something  elee.  And  about  the  supervision 
necessary  in  the  wards,  if  I  may  add  this,  it  takes 
me  an  hour-and- three-quarters  to  two  hours  to 
walk  round  the  wards,  only  speaking  here  and 
there. 

hloU.  Is  that  the  wards  in  one  wino- ? — The 
wards  in  the  whole  hosnital,  iust  sroinij  throuo-h 
them.  1  cannot  do  it  under  that  length  of  time; 
when  I  start  to  go  round  at  night  it  often  takes 
more.  If  it  were  to  be  done  more  frequently,  some 
one  would  have  to  be  kept  distinctly  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
matron,  who  has  an  immense  amount  of  work 
besides  her  own  duties,  work  connected  with  all 
the  general  public  visitors  to  the  hospital,  and 
people  who  write  for  every  conceivable  thing,  to 
do  daily  anything  in  the  way  of  that  supervision; 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  gone  oii  this 
principle.  There  are  19  sisters,  and  I  hold  them 
\ery  directly  responsible  to  me  for  every  depart- 
ment under  their  charge.  I  have  thought  if  I 
could  go  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  any 
part  of  the  hosjjil!^'  the  real  test  is  how  I  found 
that  part,  or  how  members  of  the  house  com- 
mittee find  it  when  they  go.  I  have  thought  of 
the  results.  I  am  obliged  to  be  guided,  in  my 
own  post,  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  work 
claiming  my  attention  for  the  time  being.  I 
I  have  very  very  long  days,  and  cannot  get 
through  all  one  would  do  if  one  coidd  do  what 
one  wished. 

8151.  At  what  hour  do  you  begin? — I  begin 
at  half-past  eight  with  the  letters,  and  go  into 
the  office  at  nine  ;  I  often  go  on  till  12  o'clock 
at  night  without  any  leisure.  My  breakfast  is 
at  a  settled  hour,  but  my  other  meals  are  mov- 
able feasts.  Sometimes  I  go  to  bed  saying  to 
my  assistants,  "  I  liave  not  written  a  letter,  or 
done  a  thing  I  had  planne  1  to  do,  this  morning  ; 
something  of  prior  importance  has  come."  We 
have  an  immense  <'onnection  with  the  outside 
people,  applying  to  us  (or  all  sorts  of  information 
on  everv  conceivable  subject,  with  regard  to  all 
those  things  the  direction  of  them  must  come 
from  me  It  takes  two  or  three  others  to  write 
the  letters ;  of  course,  I  write  some  myself. 

Earl  Co  dog  an. 

8152.  ^yhat  is  your  clerical  staff? — Three  of 
the  assistants  have  to  do  with  the  letters;  the 
clerical  work  is  very  heavy.  Then  there  is 
another  point.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
register  is  a  strictly  confidential  register;  it  has 
never  been  examined  by  anyone  before  being- 
placed  before  your  Lordships  the  other  day;  it 
has  never  been  taken  into  tlie  house  committee, 
but  often  read  out  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  in  my  office.  The  particulars 
concerning  the  nurses  are  entered  by  my  assist- 
ants, as  to  the  wards  in  which  they  work;  but 
all  comments  on  them  are  made  by  myself,  within 
two  f  r  three  months  after  the  probationer  has 
left  the  hospital ;  they  are  seldom  written  inside 
the  lio^pital,  because  of  the  interruption.  I 
usuallv  spend  the  first  week  of  my  holiday,  and 
some  of  my  Saturday  holidays,  in  filling  up  the 
register.  I  have  in  that  register  mentioneil  only 
those  points  that  hitherto  have  proved  of  practical 
value  ;n  answering  inquiries  about  probationers. 


Earl  Cadpgnn — continued. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  names  already  on 
the  register,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  rae 
to  trust  to  memory  to  answer  all  sorts  of  inqui- 
ries about  them  long  after  they  have  left  us. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8153.  About  this  book,  I  apprehend  that  this 
book  is  an  official  book,  this  register  of  nurses, 
because  you  are  ordered  in  the  standing  orders 
to  keep  the  book  ?  —  Yes 

8154.  Suppose  I  was  a  governor,  and  there 
was  a  discussion,  should  I  not  have  a  right  to 
call  for  that  book  ? — Certainly ;  but  that  never 
has  been  done ;  and  the  system,  such  as  it  is, 
was  organised  by  myself  with  the  practical  object 
of  giving  the  particulars  that  we  want  to  be  able 
to  give  when  necessary. 

8155.  I  did  venture  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
that  book  might  be  kept  more  as  an  official  book, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  muster-roll  of  the  nurses  ? — 
I  should  keep  it  perhaps  in  a  more  concise  and 
official  manner  if  that  was  its  chief  object;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  give  details. 

8156.  If  I  presumed  to  give  advice  on  this 
point,  I  should  suggest  that  you  *hould  keep 
those  things  in  a  private  book,  but  put  the  facts 
in  the  official  book.  Now,  as  to  the  training  iu 
mental  cases  that  yon  have  for  the  nurses,  where 
do  they  get  that  from  ? — V\''e  have  a  large 
number  of  those  cases  in  the  Dr.  Hughlings- 
Jack son's  ward. 

8157.  You  would  like,  perhaps,  to  msike  an 
explanation  of  the  statement  made  by  Miss  Ray- 
mond, as  to  tying  patients  in  bed  when  the 
nursing  staff  was  weak-handed  ;  that  is  at  Ques- 
tion 5196.  Miss  Raymond  stated  that  when  they 
were  weak  handed  a  patient  was  tied  in  l)ed  be- 
cause he  was  restless  ? — She  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  do  sucii  a  thing;  we  are  most  kind  and 
careful,  and  I  am  sure  any  doctor  would  be  angry 
to  find  a  patient  tied.  But  a  sheet  is  sometimes 
carefully  tucked  in,  and  one  is  put  down  extra 
over  the  clothes  if  a  patient  has  a  tendency  to 
roll  out  of  bed,  but  a  special  nurae  or  male 
attendant  would  be  put  there  if  the  patient  was 
likely  to  injure  himself. 

8158.  T  thought  it  would  perhaps  turn  out  to 
be  that  in  this  case,  that  the  sheet  might  have 
tucked  in,  and  so  on,  m  the  way  you  describe; 
and  that  might  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
tying  the  patient  in  bed? — It  was  something  of 
that  sort  I  feel  confident. 

Lord  Thring. 

8159.  You  said  you  could  not  suggest  any 
apparent  mode  in  which  parochial  nurses  could 
get  a  hospital  training? — Yes  ;  if  there  was  more 
accommodation  in  the  hospital  that  might  be  ex- 
tended, perhaps. 

8160.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  more  accom- 
modation "  ?  —  If  we  had  more  bedrooms  we 
could  take  in  more  people  like  that  without 
detriment  to  the  hospital. 

8161.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  making  more 
bedrooms  ? — Yes  ;  we  could  manage  for  a  certain 
number  of  people  ourselves.  I  have  promised  to 
take  a  probationer  forthe  Queen  Victoria  Nursing 
Jubilee  Institute  for  one  year. 

8162.  If  you  had  a  home  outside  the  hospital 
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Lord  Thrhuj — continued. 

for  nurses,  that  would  do  as  well,  I  suppose,  for 
that  purpose? — For  their  district  work;  but 
while  training  anyone  in  the  hospital  we  should 
prefer  to  have  them  under  our  control. 

8163.  They  need  not  be  actually  in  the  same 
building  if  it  is  a  building  under  your  control? — 
We  have  that  now  ;  three  little  buildings  in 
Philpot-street. 

8164.  But  if  people  anxious  for  parochial 
nurses  would  subscribe  and  find  accommodation 
under  your  control,  or  under  the  same  roof,  or 
outside,  as  I  understand  it,  you  could  employ 
those  nurses  and  train  them  in  your  hospital? — 
We  do  so  at  10  s.  6  d.  a  week,  which  is  half  the 
sum  that  others  pay.  We  have  two  parochial 
nurses  always  on  our  books. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

8165.  What  is  your  statf  of  nurses  in  the 
present  nursing  home  ? — At  present  we  have  25  ; 
we  have  had  29  ;  once  we  had  30. 

8166.  How  many  of  that  number  can  you 
employ  on  ordinary  hospital  duty,  have  you  any 
idea  ? — No  :  I  know  the  demand  is  so  increasing 
that  we  very  seldom  have  them  in  at  all  now. 
There  were  two  in  the  hospital  last  week  for  two 
days. 

Lord  Tliring. 

8167.  What  class  of  persons  do  you  recom- 
mend for  training  as  parochial  nurses  ? — The 
better  educated  people  they  are  the  better  we 
can  train  them  ;  but  they  do  send  us  the  least 
educated  people  we  receive  at  all  for  parochial 
nurses.  I  think  a  good  many  choose,  in  the 
country  especially,  a  person  who  is  liked  by  the 
people,  and  send  her  up  to  get  training.  In  the 
countcy  it  may  answer;  but  in  London  and  large 
towns  they  find  a  superior  class,  an  educated  class, 
more  efficient. 

8168.  For  the  country,  how  much  training  do 
you  consider  necessary  ? — T.  think  for  a  manufac- 
turing district,  where  there  are  accidents,  she 
ought  to  have  a  year  in  a  big  hospital  like  ours; 
but  I  shoidd  not  be  afraid  to  send  her  to  country 
people,  with  the  usual  run  of  ailments,  with  six 
months' training  ;  we  should  give  a  few  months 
in  our  out-patient  department,  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  her. 

Lord  Lamington. 
your    work  get 
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we  feel  it  heavier ;  we  get  a  good  many  more 
typhoid  cases  and  others ;  then  in  the  summer 
months  a  good  many  go  from  Whitechapel  to 
the  hop-picking,  and  that  diminishes  our  number. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8170.  With  reference  lo  what  have  been 
called  the  menial  duties  of  the  nurses,  is  it  the 
case  that  the  nurses  do  certain  services  for  the 
sisters,  make  their  beds,  clean  their  rooms,  and 
fetch  their  water  and  so  forth? — In  the  large 
majority  of  instances  the  ward  maids  took  that 
on,  but  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  night 
nurses  to  do  it.  I. think  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
personal  attendance  on  the  sistei's  is  done  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  nurse  ;  they  prefer  to  do  it,  but 
thei-e  is  no  duty  that  they  are  obliged  to  do 
which  the  ward  maid  could  not  do  if  they  ob- 
jected. 

8171.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  these 
duties  should  be  performed  by  people  who  are 
not  trained  nurses,  and  who  can  do  the  ordinary 
duties  as  well  as  the  nurses? — Yes,  if  we  were 
anything  like  as  short-handed  as  w-e  ai'e  repre- 
sented to  be  it  would  be  desirable. 

8172.  Bui  in  any  case  you  nave  admitted  that 
if  you  had  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  you 
would  like  to  have  more  nurses,  and  therefore 
anything  which  would  lighten  the  nurses'  duty 
in  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  them  would  be 
desirable  ? — Yes,  that  is  always  desirable. 

(lhairman. 

8173.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
special  nurses;  they  are  extra  nurses?  —  Yes, 
extra  nurses  taking  probationers'  or  nights-ofF 
duty.  Taking  the  average,  two  nurses  ai'e  off 
duty  every  night,  and  there  are  always  two  good 
ones  going  about. 

8174.  But  what  I  mean  is  this:  supposing 
you  had  a  tracheotomy  case  and  the  sister  ap- 
plied for  a  special  nurse,  you  would  send  down 
an  extra  nurse  and  not  a  person  speciall}-  trained 
lor  that  case?  —  No,  unless  it  Avas  in  a  ward 
where  I  did  not  think  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
ward  knew  about  such  cases. 

8175.  You  mean  by  a  special  nurse  merely  an 
extra  nurse  ? — Yes. 

8176.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to 
say  ? — I  think  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  JOHN  NIXON  is 

Examined, 

Chairman. 

8177.  You  are  the  House  Governor,  are  you 
not,  of  the  London  Hospital? — Yes. 

8178.  Would  you  tell  us  how  many  years  you 
have  been  in  that  service  ? — I  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  hospital  44  years. 

8179.  And  may  I  ask  what  salary  you  draw 
now  from  the  hospital  ? — I  think  it  is  now  880  /. 
and  something. 

8180.  And  do  they  find  you  a  house  ? — They  do. 
(69.) 


called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 
as  follows  : 

Chairman — continued. 

8181.  And  light  and  heating? — Nothing  but 
the  furnished  house.  A  part  of  that  (I  think  it 
is  89  /.)  is  for  the  allowances  which  my  prede- 
cessor had  in  kind,  but  Avhich  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed I  said  I  should  prefer  to  have  in  money; 
because,  having  the  entire  control  of  the  stores, 
I  wished  to  be  perfectly  independent  as  to  what 
I  liked  to  use. 

8182.  What  salary  did  you  begin  at  when  you 
3  P  first 
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Chairman — continued. 

first  began?— Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  my 
history. 

8183.  If  you  please,  in  regard,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  hospital  ? — For  the  first  20  years  I  was 
secretary  ;  in  that  time  I  had  been  doing  the 
duties  of  the  house  governor  for  the  last  two 
years  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  predecessor,  Captain  Hill,  a  military  man, 
whose  health  had  been  failing,  that  at  the  end  of 
those  two  years  the  position  of  house  governor 
Avas  ofi'ered  to  me,  in  addition  to  the  secretary- 
ship. It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  awkward  to 
appoint  a  younger  man  over  my  head,  whom  I 
should  have  to  teach  his  duties,  and  who  would 
have  a  much  larger  salai'y  than  the  sum  that 
would  be  offered  to  me  in  my  then  present 
position.  But  that  appointment  was  subject  to 
this  arrangement.  I  had,  with  the  entire  con- 
sent of  the  committee,  for  many  years  held  a 
local  appointment  in  the  district  where  I  lived  in 
tlie  country  which  only  occupied  me  in  the 
evenings,  the  work  having  to  do  with  evening 
board  meetings,  and  for  the  purposes  of  which  I 
kept  a  private  secretary  of  my  own  for  several 
years.  I  said,  "  I  will  consent  to  accept  this 
appointment  if  you  will  place  me  in  just  the 
same  position  as  I  now  hold,  so  that  I  do  not 
lose  by  servino-  the  hospital.  I  should  prefer  to 
serve  the  hospital,  but  1  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
my  local  appointment  unless  you  make  the 
double  appointment  equal  in  value  to  those  I 
now  hold."  I  was  appointed,  and  I  consented 
to  accept  200  I.  as  house  governor,  in  addition  to 
the  600  /.  which  I  had  had  as  secretary  and 
receiver  of  rents  and  subscriptions ;  with  money 
for  allowances  and  the  house.  It  was  not  all 
profit  to  me  ;  I  lost  600  /.  by  the  forced  sale  of 
my  own  f  urniture ;  a  clause  in  my  lease  pre- 
vented me  selling  it  in  the  district ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  found  myself  in  this  position,  that  I 
became  house  governor  and  secretary,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  to  hold  the  two  as  long 
as  I  felt  I  could  properly  hold  them  in  justice  to 
the  hospital  and  myseli  ;  and  I  entered  on  duty 
with  the  large  Alexandra  wing,  in  addition  to 
the  then  existing  hospital.  I  held  the  two  ap- 
pointments for  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  I  found  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  on 
any  longer.  I  devolved  most  of  my  duties  as 
secretary  on  the  assistant  secretax-y,  and  said 
that  they  should  appoint  a  secretary  and  allow 
me  to  be  house  governor  only,  the  duties  of 
which  post  would  fully  occupy  the  time  of  any 
ordinary  person.  They  saw  the  justice  of  the 
request  and  relieved  me  of  the  secretai-yship  ; 
and  for  the  last  15  years  I  have  been  house 
governor  only,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
comfortably  manage. 

8184.  Would  you  tell  us  what  your  duties  are 
as  house  governor  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ; 
every  day  provides  its  duties.  I  am  the  uni- 
versal releree. 

8185.  You  are  responsible  for  everything  that 
goes  on  in  the  hospital  when  the  committee  is 
not  sitting  ;  is  that  so  ? — Except  with  reference 
to  the  secretary  and  chaplain.  As  ro  both  of 
those  positions,  I  myself  suggested  when  I  was 
secretary  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  house  governor.     I  found  we 
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were  in  this  position  ;  there  were  three  educated 
men  all  on  a  level  in  social  position,  and  two  of 
them  liable  to  be  spoken  to  Avith  the  voice  of 
authority  by  a  man  only  their  equal.  The  chap- 
lain agreed  with  me  iu  making  the  matter  a 
subject  of  discussion  with  the  then  house 
governor,  and  he,  who  had  worked  with  me  for 
20  years  most  amicably,  saw  the  justice  of  it, 
and  fell  into  the  arrangement  at  once.  So  I  was 
the  author  of  the  separation  of  those  two  from 
the  house  governor.  With  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  matron,  who  is  still  technically  under  the 
bye-laws  subject  to  me,  I  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Carr-Gomm  asked  me,  when  the  new  nursing 
home  was  established,  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
the  matron  being  held  entirely  responsible  for 
its  management.  I  said,  "  Not  the  least."  I  had 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  providing  the  food  for 
the  nurses  out  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  that  I 
was  quite  willing  to  consent  to  it.  Practically 
the  law  in  question  remains  in  the  bye-laws,  but 
the  committee  would  be  well  aware  that,  in 
dealing  with  a  person  like  myself,  no  technical 
advantage  wonld  be  taken  of  that  law  remaining 
in  the  letter  ou'the  book  ;  the  law,  I  mean,  which 
makes  the  matron  subordinate  to  the  house 
governor  in  the  absence  of  the  house  committee. 

8186.  Then  the  house  committee  meet  once  a 
week  ? — They  meet  once  a  week. 

8187.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  report  to  them? 
— I  do  report  to  them  every  week. 

8188.  Is  the  matron  independent  of  you,  or  is 
she  responsible  to  you  ?— By  the  law  she  is  re- 
sponsible to  me,  but  in  practice  it  has  come  to 
be  that  she  is  entirely  independent. 

8189.  In  everything,  not  only  in  the  nursing 
home? — In  the  nursing  home  and  all  arrange- 
ments with  her  nurses.  I  should  not  hesitate 
still  to  call  upon  any  nurse  whom  I  considered 
deficient  in  her  duty  in  the  wards,  to  come  and 
see  me  ;  and  if  it  were  a  complaint  of  a  serious 
kind  that  I  had  to  make  of  her,  I  should  ask  the 
matron  to  come  into  my  room  and  investigate  it 
with  me  :  but  I  hold  the  general  control  of  the 
hospital  with  regard  to  the  wards. 

8190.  In  regard  to  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of 
a  nurse,  would  the  matron  consult  you  ? — I  have 
never  known  her  to  do  so  in  such  a  case. 

8191.  She  would  merely  report  it  ? — It  would 
go  direct  to  the  house  committee.  I  recollect 
cases  Avhere  I  have  agreed  to  suspend  offending 
nurses,  so  that  they  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
committee  afterwards,  but  I  have  no  power  mv- 
self,  except  to  suspend  a  servant  of  the  hospital  \ 
no  power  to  dismiss  one. 

8192.  Then  I  do  understand  you  that  the  nursing 
is  under  the  matron,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  you  ? — Not  as  between  the  matron  and 
the  nurses  themselves — the  arrangements  of  the 
nursing  department.  When  they  are  in  the 
wards  I  claim  the  right  to  control  them  if  I  see 
a  thing  wrong,  or  to  say  "  You  are  doing 
Avrong." 

8193.  Would  you  do  that  Avithout  consultation 
Avith  the  matron  ? — If  I  thought  it  necessary  I 
should  send  for  them;  if  it  were  a  trifling  thing 
I  should  give  them  my  advice  ;  T  have  frequently 
done  so,  partly  in  the  Avay  of  remonstrance;  but 
if  there  is  anything  of  any  consequence  Avhatever 
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I  should  undoubtedly  request  the  matron  to  enter 
into  the  discussion. 

8194.  Do  you  visit  the  Wcards?— As  often  as  I 
can,  not  nearly  so  frequently  as  I  could  wish.  I 
am  so  closely  tied  by  receiving  the  reports  of 
troubles  and  difficulties  that  come  to  a  person  in 
my  position  every  hour  of  the  day  on  new 
subjects.  I  never  know  when  I  go  into  the  office 
in  the  morning  what  I  am  going  to  do  during  the 
day.  My  visits  depend  on  what  I  can  do.  1  take 
every  opportunity  I  can  of  going  through  the 
wards  to  investigate,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
make  a  thorough  investigation,  generally  in  com- 
pany with  the  surveyor.  From  long  habit  1  pro- 
bably see  much  more  than  other  people,  and  I  find 
his  assistance  in  structural  matters  very  con- 
venient ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be 
much  in  the  wards.  I  consider  that  the  mati'on 
is  responsible  for  the  general  good  order  of  the 
wards,  and  I  myself  share  in  the  belief  that  the 
sisters  of  the  London  Hospital  are  a  highly 
responsible  body  of  officials ;  they  have  my 
utmost  respect. 

8195.  Who  is  the  matr.in  responsible  to,  then? 
— The  matron  is  responsible  to  the  house  com- 
mittee, except  in  the  qualified  sense  which  has 
been  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  new  home 
and  so  on  ;  technically  by  the  law  she  is  respon- 
sible to  me  in  the  absence  of  the  house  committee ; 
but  that  has  lapsed. 

8196.  It  has  lapsed,  and  she  is  responsible  to 
the  house  committee  ? — -Yes. 

8197.  With  regard  to  any  visitors  to  the  hos- 
pital who  come  for  any  purpose  whatever,  are 
they  shown  to  you  or  do  they  go  to  the  secretary  ? 
— It  depends  upon  what  the  business  is  ;  if  it  is 
connected  with  the  estate  or  with  the  meetings 
of  the  house  committee  or  the  accounts  of  the 
hospital,  they  would  go  to  the  secretary  ;  if  it  is 
about  nursing,  they  would  go  to  the  matron  ; 
everything  else  comes  to  me. 

8198.  And  ycu  report  every  week  to  the  house 
committee? — I  do  up  to  the  last  moment,  every- 
thing that  is  of  any  consequence. 

8199.  Now  would  you  tell  us  what  the  chief 
departments  of  the  hospital  are.  There  is  the 
nursing,  and  the  accounts ;  that  is  a  separate 
department,  I  suppose  ? — I'here  is  the  secretary's 
department,  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  matters 
connected  with  the  house  committee,  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  accounts  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
management  of  the  estate  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
receipt  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  all  money 
matters.  The  matron  has  the  entire  nursing 
department  ;  the  chaplain  has  his  department  ; 
and  everything  else  practically  belongs  to  me ; 
and  my  expenditure  is  carried  out  through  the 
medium  of  a  petty  cash  account,  for  which  I  keep 
an  account  at  a  separate  banker's,  paying  the 
amounts  myself  by  cheque,  and  which  amounts 
now  to  nearly  10,000  I.  a  year  for  small  sums. 

8200.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  dlspensary 
and  so  forth  ? — Everything  of  that  sort  is  under  me. 

8201.  And  the  medical  school  ?— No,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

8202.  That  is  under  the  college  board? — Yes; 
The  out-[)atient  department  is  under  me. 

8203.  And  also  the  in-patient  department? — 
I  am  responsible  for  everything. 
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8204.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
admissions,  I  understand? — I  cannot  admit  a 
case  myself;  that  is  decided  upon  its  medical  or 
surgical  merits.  Occasionally  I  go  out  of  my 
way  to  request  thar  a  case  should  be  taken  in  if 
it  appears  to  me  desirable,  and  if  it  comes  from 
people  who  have  supplied  us  with  thousands  of 
pounds  to  enable  us  to  keep  the  hospital  going. 
I  think  now  and  then  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  in  a  case  if  it  is  a  proper  case  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  cases  come  solely 
through  the  receiving-room  and  the  out-patient 
department. 

8205.  In  adjusting  your  accounts,  have  you 
drawn  a  distinction  between  the  cost  of  in- 
patients and  out-patients? — I  have  investigated 
the  whole  matter  at  very  considerable  length. 
I  believe  you  have  had  my  system  quoted  hei'e. 
I  started  it  some  years  ago,  and  one  gentleman 
gave  tliis  in  evidence,  after  reading  a  page  or 
two  of  the  method  of  drawing  it  up^  "  The  man 
who  could  draw  up  this  account  deserves  a  pre- 
mium ;  1  could  not  do  it  myself."  That  is  the 
account  I  drew  up  myself,  and  I  believe  it  is 
practically  accurate. 

Earl  Caihcart. 
820fi.  On  which  page  of  your  annual  report 
shall  I  find  it? — The  system  of  calculation  is 
not  given  there,  but  it  is  in  my  report  which, 
being  always  drawn  up  as  the  last  thing  to  be 
included  in  this  annual  report,  is  included  be- 
tween pages  16  and  17.  I  see  I  have  made  out 
this  return  upon  the  same  basis  practically  ;  in 
reality  in  the  same  form  as  when  I  first  laid  out 
the  scheme  for  doing  it,  separating  the  cost  in 
the  same  way  10  for  the  past  18  years. 

Chairman. 

8207.  This  is  printed  by  order  of  the  house 
committee  ?- — It  is. 

8208.  In  the  making  out  of  the  cost  of  an  in- 
patient, what  do  you  include  ? — I  first  deduct 
everything  that  can  be  brought  into  account  con- 
nected with  the  out-patient  department,  partly 
actual  and  partly  estimated,  but  very  cai-efu!ly 
estimated,  the  only  chief  care  that  I  apply  in 
the  matter  being  not  to  deduct  too  much,  be- 
cause the  out-patient  department  of  every  hos- 
pital is  an  unimportant  item  as  compared  with 
the  in-patient  department.  The  main  expendi- 
ture is  the  cost  of  the  in-2:)atients,  and  that  is 
the  main  reason  why  every  hospital  exists  as 
distinct  from  a  mere  dispensary.  Therefore  it  is 
clearly  my  duty  to  deduct  a  minimum  amount, 
and  not  to  trench  upon  the  amount  due  to  the 
in-patients  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per  bed. 
If  there  is « one  fault  in  the  mode  I  adopt  it 
is  that  the  out-patients  cost  more  than  the 
large  sum  that  I  say  they  do.  I  err  on  that  side 
purposely. 

8209.  Then  what  do  you  include  in  the  cost  of 
the  in-patient? — I  have  here  a  condensed  ac- 
count of  how  I  do  it. 

8210.  For  instance,  there  is  all  the  expense  of 
building,  the  rates,  and  so  forth? — 1  think  it 
would  be  simpler  if  I  read  my  statement  on  this 
point. 

8211.  If  you  please? — "  How  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  cost  of  in  and  out-patients,  say, 
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for  1889"  (I  have  apjilied  it  to  tliat  year), 
"  Deduct  from  total  expenditure  all  items  of 
extraordinary  or  capital  expenditure  Having 
done  this,  deduct  from  remaining  balance  of 
cost  the  actual  cost  of  out-patients,  by  the 
method  shovrn  hereinafter,  and  then  divide  the 
residue  by  the  daily  number  of  fully-occupied 
beds.  This  gives  the  cost  per  fully-occupied 
bed.  The  cost  ])er  in-patient  in  total  is  found 
by  a  division  of  the  cost  per  fully-occupied  bed 
by  ihe  number  of  patients  who  occupied  each 
such  bed,  viz.,  13|.  The  cost  per  in  patient 
per  day  is  found  by  a  division  of  tiie  total  cost 
per  in-patient  by  the  residence  per  patient,  viz., 
26-^  days.  The  above  is  all  easy  work  ;  but  to 
get  at  the  cost  of  out-patients  is  much  more 
difficult,  so  difficult  that  it  was  long  customary  to 
lump  them  all  together  at  1  s.  per  head.  I  was 
long  ago  convinced  that  this  was  a  delusive  esti- 
mate, and  I  schemed  a  plan  for  getting  at  the 
then  cost  with  considerable  accuracy.  I  will 
now  !-hnw  that  plan  as  applied  to  the  last  year, 
1889.  From  the  total  cost  of  dispensary  and 
surgery,  viz.,  8,073  /.,  I  deduct  all  items  not  ap- 
plying to  out-patients,  such  as  scientific  appli- 
ances, ice,  soda-water,  &c.,  amounting  to  897  Z., 
and  also  all  mechanical  aids  and  surgical  appli- 
ances, less  10  per  cent.,  attributable  to  out- 
patients, viz.,  590/.,  or,  together,  1,487/.;  thus 
leaving  a  balance  chargeable  equally  over  in 
and  out-])atients  of  6,586/.  The  actual  appor- 
tionment per  in  and  out  patient,  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  can  be  obtained,  it  would  seem, 
only  in  one  way,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  iiow  many 
days'  supply  of  medical  and  surgical  items  are 
attributable  relatively  to  in  and  out  patients. 
With  respect  to  the  in-patients  the  solution  is 
easy,  their  aggregate  residence  in  the  hospital 
havin<:,  amounted  to  225,329  days.  But  to  arrive 
at  the  same  solution  with  reference  to  out- 
patients, it  is  first  necessary  to  reduce  them  (so 
to  speak)  to  one  denomination,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  genuine  out-patients.  To  arrive 
at  this,  I  first  deduct  from  the  published  total  of 
out-patients,  viz.,  109,839,  the  minor  casualties 
and.  dental  cases,  which  are  equivalent  only  to 
single  attendances,  amounting  together  to  74,718, 
and  to  the  balance  then  left,  viz.,  35,121,  I  again 
add,  in  an  altered  and  commuted  form,  such 
minor  casualties,  &c.,  viz.,  after  they  have  been 
divided  by  28,  the  number  of  days  for  which  a 
(genuine  continuous  out-patient  who  comes  on 
the  average  four  times,  is  provided  Avith  all 
medical  and  surgical  requisites.  These  74,718 
(taking  no  account  of  dental  cases  as  too  trivial 
in  cost  for  notice)  now  appear  as  2,440,  showing 
a  total  of  genuine  out-patients  aitiounting  to 
37,561.  This  commuted  total  involves  1,051,708 
days  of  hospital  aid,  and  with  the  in-patient 
item  noted  above,  viz.,  225,329  days,  brings  up 
the  lotal  diiys'  supply  of  dispensary  (medical  and 
surgical)  aid  to  in  and  out  patients  together  to 
1,277,037  days.  The  balance  of  dispensary  and 
surgery  cost  chargeable  to  both  in  and  out 
patients,  viz.,  6,586  /.  shows,  when  divided  by 
the  above  number  of  days,  a  cost  per  patient 
per  day,  for  items  common  to  both  in  and  out 
patients,  of  nearly  1^  d.,  or  a  total  for  the  out- 
patients, as  the  first  item  in  calculating  their 
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total  cost,  of  a  sum  of  5,477  /. ;  to  this  must  be 
added  the  following  items  of  expense  which 
would  not  fall  upon  the  hospital  at  all,  but  for 
the  existence  of  an  out- patient  department,  viz., 
honorarium  to  11  out-patient  physicians  and 
surgeons,  550  /. ;  salaries  of  three  clinical  assis- 
tants, 240  /.  ;  salaries  of  two  dispensers,  240  /. ; 
salaries  of  two  half-time  dispensers,  155  /."  (they 
are  there  in  the  busy  hor.rs  of  the  day,  when  the 
out-patients  are  coming  in);  "  salaries  of  senior 
dresser,  40/.;  assistant  laboratory  man,  61/.; 
half-time  of  one  clerk,  34  /.  ;  full  time  of  out- 
patient inspector,  140  /.  ;  quarter  time  of  three 
labourers,  50  /. ;  full  time  of  medical  and  surgical 
waiting  hall  porters,  170/.;  partial  board  of 
dispensers,  48  /.  ;  half-time  of  out-patient  sister, 
cost  of  probationer  nurse,  bath  woman,  ward 
maid,  extra  scrubbers,  &c.,  160/.;  estimated 
minimum  cost  of  coals,  water,  steam,  gas,  white- 
washing, repairs,  and  painting  (per  annum), 
100/.  These  amount  to  1,988/.,  and  raise  the 
total  cost  of  the  out-patient  department  to 
7,465  /.  This  amount  divided  by  the  commuted 
total,  or  total  of  genuine,  continuous  out- 
patients, viz.,  37,561,  shows  that  they  cost,  in 
1889,  3  5.  II2  'A  per  patient.  No  charge,  it  will 
be  observed,  being  made  for'useof  our  large  out- 
patient halls  and  examining  rooms,  which,  but 
for  out-patients,  would  never  have  been  built, 
ff  there  be  any  error  in  the  above  statement,  it 
is  on  the  side  of  undei'stating  the  average  cost  of 
real  out-patients  ;  but  I  leave  the  figures  as  they 
are,  being  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
of  a  desire  to  reduce  the  cost  per  bed,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  of  a 
hospital,  considered  as  such,  and  as  distinguislied 
from  a  dispensary." 

8212.  Then  as  to  the  in-patients,  what  is  the 
cost  of  the  in-patients  ? — The  cost  of  the  in- 
patients last  year  was  72/.  16s.  O^J.  per  fully 
occupied  bed.;  that  number  was  622  last  year. 

8213.  In  that  are  there  included  the  rates  and 
taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  buildings,  and  on 
any  money  you  have  laid  out  for  capital  account? 
— No  ;  capital  account  is  excluded.  Of  course  I 
have  no  control  over  that  ;  this  is  the  sum  sj^ent 
for  hospital  purposes. 

8214.  That  includes  the  rates? — Yes,  but 
they  have  been  very  trifling  with  us  ;  we  were 
protected  by  the  Whitechapel  Improvement  Act 
under  which  they  raised  them  many  years  ago, 
with  the  understanding  in  Parliament  that  they 
would  not  rate  additionally  any  charities  in  the 
district. 

8215.  You  have  a  petty  cash  account,  you  say; 
has  the  secretary  any  petty  cash? — That  would 
be  a  very  small  sum  indeed.  I  pay  a  vast  num- 
ber of  things  out  of  the  petty  cash  ;  1  pay  all 
the  weekly  wages;  that  amounts  to  between  90/. 
and  100  /.  a  week. 

8216.  Has  the  matron  any  cash  account  of 
anv  kind? — The  matron  also  has  a  nominal  petty 
cash  account  in  connection  with  the  nursing 
home,  which  is,  since  that  has  been  opened,  under 
her  control.  One  of  her  assistants  comes  to  me 
and  presents  her  .accounts  as  soon  as  she  lias  ex- 
hausted 20  /.  ;  and  I  go  through  it  myself  and 
I  certify  it,  and  pass  over  another  cheque  for 
20/. 

8217.  That 
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Chairman — continued. 

8217.  That  is  lo  say,  she  has  20/.  at  intervals? 
—  Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8218.  If  you  execute  any  new  works,  do  you 
include  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  those  new 
works  in  the  cost  of  your  in  and  out  patients  ? — 
No,  that  is  capital  expenditure.  These  are 
merely  items  connected  with  the  ordinary  current 
expenditure  of  the  hospital  as  a  hospital. 

8219.  Of  course  you  include  repairs?  — Yes 
always,  all  current  repairs. 

8220.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  repairs 
and  new  works? — They  are  carefully  sub-divided, 
when  the  artificers'  accounts  are  presented  by  the 
surveyor  to  the  committee  every  half-year.  You 
will  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the 
statistics  are  in  my  report,  what  is  due  to  current 
repairs.  Out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
hospital,  I  see  that  last  year  it  was  4-67  per  cent, 
only  fur  the  current  repairs  of  this  vast 
hospital,  part  of  which  has  been  built  140  years. 

8221.  Supposing  that  a  part  of  the  hospital 
got  so  much  out  of  repair  that  you  had  to  re- 
build it,  should  you  include  the  cost  of  that  ? — 
No,  undoubtedly  not ;  that  would  be  improve- 
ment and  extension  on  a  large  scale. 

8222.  So  that  your  account  does  not  really 
show  the  cost  per  bed? — Yes,  it  does  entirely 
show  it. 

8223.  But  the  large  initial  expenditure  which 
has  been  incurred  for  the  hospital  is  not  brought 
in  at  all  ? — It  is  calculated  in  the  same  way 
everywhere  in  all  hospitals. 

8224.  It  may  be  the  same  in  other  hospitals, 
but  in  point  of  fact  your  account  does  not  show 
the  real  cost  per  bed  ?— It  was  72  /.  last  year ; 
in  another  year  you  might  bring  it  out  98  I.  if 
you  included  that  expenditui'e  which  you  men- 
tion. 

8225.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  more  satis- 
factory to  show  also  the  interest  on  the  original 
money  laid  out  ? — I  think  not.  This  is  a  matter 
of  hospital  working,  to  give  a  comparative  state- 
ment showing  how  the  hospital  is  going  year 
after  year. 

8226.  Would  not  the  result  of  your  system  of 
account  be  this,  that  supposing  your  interest  is 
higher  than  that  on  the  capital  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  another  hospital,  it  would  not  show 
the  difference  between  tlie  two  — I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  These  figures  are  only  given 
by  me  to  show  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  as  it 
is  "  run." 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8227.  Supposing  it  were  necessary  next  year 
to  spend  a  large  sum  in  repairs,  that  Avould  be 
spent  out  of  capital,  and  you  would  not  include 
it  ? — 1  will  give  you  an  instance.  They  are  now 
commencing  the  alterations  of  the  hospital  in  a 
sanitary  sense  ;  now  I  should  certainly  not  in- 
clude that  in  current  repairs  ;  it  will  be  a  vast 
additional  expenditure.  (I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  that  afterwards.)  That  would 
not  come  into  my  accounts,  but  be  tabulated  by 
the  secretary  in  arranging  the  accounts,  as  an 
expenditure  on  capital  on  a  vast  scale,  extending 
over  many  years. 

8228.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  interest  of  that 
(69.) 
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expenditure  ought  to  enter  into  your  accounts  ? 
—  If  there  were  .>^uch  a  system  of  account  keeping, 
it  would  enter  into  my  accounts. 

8229.  You  make  your  calculation  according  to 
your  own  idea  of  how  the  expenditure  ought  to 
be  calculated?— No  ;  I  take  the  exact  figures  as 
published  by  the  committee,  and  au^lited  by  the 
auditor. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 
82.30,  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  accounts 
were  made  up  in  the  following  manner :  In  one 
division,  showing  what  you  show,  namely,  the 
proportion  of  the  current  exi)enditure  to  the 
number  of  beds  and  out-patients ;  and  to  have 
another  account  which  would  show  also  the 
interest  upon  money  expended  on  the  hospital ; 
so  that  you  might  see  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  the  two  combined  ? — That  would  be  more 
interesting,  but  would  not  give  us  the  uieans  of 
telling  how  the  hospital  is  worked. 

8231.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  more 
interesting  or  not,  but  the  question  is  whether  it 
is  not  more  correct  and  more  calculated  to  give 
the  public  an  idea  what  the  cost  of  the  hospital 
really  is?— I  ain  not  sufficient  of  an  accountant 
to  answer  that  question  ;  I  take  the  figures  as  I 
find  them. 

Lord  Thring. 

8232.  As  I  understand  it,  you  make  up  your 
account  on  the  principle  that  the  buildings  oif' the 
hospital  cost  you  nothing  ? — They  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  pttients, 
or  how  you  run  the  hospital. 

8233.  According  to  you,  the  hospital  itself 
costs  nothing.  I  do  not  say  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong ;  but  that  is  the  efi'ect  of  it  ? — 
This  account  does  not  profess  to  do  anything 
except  to  show  what  stands  on  the  face  of  it. 

8234.  You  give  the  public  no  idea  whatever 
of  what  the  value  of  the  hospital  is;  do  you 
publish  at  all  the  value  of  the  hospital  or 
the  capital  account? — The  capital  account  is 
published  every  year  in  the  report  of  the 
hospital. 

8235.  And  how  about  the  furniture  ;  does  the 
furniture  go  to  the  capital  account  ? — Notliino-  in 
the  accounts  of  the  hospital  is  valued  ;  thev 
give  the  actual  item,  the  amount  of  stock  that 
they  hold  year  by  year,  but  it  is  not  valued. 

8236.  Supposing  that  next  year  you  had  to 
buy  1,000  /.  worth  of  new  furniture,  where  do 
you  put  it? — That  would  be  called  "furni- 
ture,'' and  would  come  into  the  current  state  of 
things. 

8237.  Whatever  the  quantity  of  furniture?  

No,  not  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance,  when 
the  new  nursing  home  was  established,  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  were  kept  separate,  and  it 
was  stated  distinctly  so  in  the  nursing  home 
account.  It  cost  several  thousand  pounds,  and 
some  thousands  more  to  fit  and  furnish  it,  and  it 
would  have  made  the  patients  come  out  at  an- 
abnormal  amount  altogether  if  that  had  been  in- 
cluded, 

8238.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  capital  and  current  account  is  the 
most  difficult  in  the  world,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  railways;  but  sup- 
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Lord  Tilling — continued. 

posing  you  require  every  10  years  to  new  fur- 
nish, to  have  a  large  expenditure  in  furnishing, 
does  it  go  to  capital  account  or  to  current 
account? — We  never  allow  anything  to  grow  into 
requiring  large  repairs ;  all  ordinary  things  are 
tackled  at  the  moment. 

Earl  of  Kimbcrley. 

8239.  But  expenditure  on  sanitary  matters  is 
exactly  a  case  in  point  ? — That  is  quite  another 
point,  I  consider. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8240.  Supposing,  as  we  have  heard  with 
regard  to  your  hospital  and  other  hospitals,  it 
was  necessary  to  improve  largely  the  system  of 
draining  in  the  hospital,  that  Avould  be  a  matter 
that  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ? — 
Yes. 

8241.  Where  would  it  appear? — As  a  separate 
item  in  the  published  balance  sheet. 

8242.  And  would  not  the  interest  of  the 
money  so  expended  form  part  of  the  general  cost 
per  bed  ?  — I  am  not  aware  how  it  would  be  made 
out. 

824.3.  Who  ought  we  to  get  that  information 
from  ? — That  belongs  to  the  committee  and  secre- 
tary, and  the  auditor  has  passed  these  accounts 
as  being  correctly  kept. 

8244.  No  doubt  they  are  correctly  kept ;  it  is 
a  question  of  the  sy.stem.  on  which  you  keep  them. 
We  want  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  bed  in  your 
hospital ;  and  you  produce  the  accounts,  which 
no  doubt  are  admirably  kept,  but  we  cannot  as- 
certain what  becomes  of  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal ;  that  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  your 
accounts  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  siiown. 

8245.  I  think  you  told  Lord  Thring  that  the 
capital  account  ap])eared  in  the  yearly  report  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

8246.  But  where  is  the  interest  on  that  capital 
account  shown?— I  do  not  think  any  account  is 
kept  of  interest  on  the  capital. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8247.  Anyone  wanting  to  make  out,  can  make 
out  this  year's  capital  account  what  is  called  the 
balance  sheet,  which  is  on  page  33  ;  for  example, 
"  wood  paving  "  is  put  in  among  the  liabilities  as 
481  /.  15  s.  4  d. ;  and  your  sanitary  improvements 
would  appear  in  this  balance  sheet  for  whatever 
they  might  cost? — That  is  a  peculiar  account ;  I 
could  explain  the  meaning  of  that  wood-paving 
item,  I  think. 

8248.  I  do  not  care  about  the  wood-pavmg  ; 
but  the  money  paid  on  sanitary  improvements 
would  be  put  in  the  balance  sheet  in  like  man- 
ner, would  it  not  ? — I  suppose  it  _  would.  I 
really  am  not  responsible  for  keeping  the  ac- 
counts. 

8249.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  balance 
gheet  ? — I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  keeping 
the  accounts  for  many  years. 

Chaii-man. 

8250.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  ? — The  secre- 
tary. 


Earl  Cathcart. 

8251.  On  page  35,  under  the  heading  "  Par- 
ticulars cf  Expenditure,"  you  have  "Furniture;  " 
it  appears  that  in  that  year  you  were  renew- 
ing furniture  ;  you  have  '•'  Furniture,  general, 
917/.  1  s.  \Qd. ;  bedsteads,  59  I.  5  s.;  mattresses, 
131/.  8  s.  2,d.;  hydrostatic  and  other  beds, 
16  /.  4  s.  1  d.  ;  sundries,  8  /.  Os.  1  rf.,"  making  in 
all  1,131/.  19s.  3c?.? — Yes;  everything  that 
can  be  called  current  expenditure  for  furniture 
is  put  there,  and  it  enters  into  the  calculation  I 
made. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8252.  Do  you  take  stock  once  a  year  of  all  the 
materials,  and  so  forth,  you  have  in  the  hospital  ? 
—No. 

8253.  Then  how  is  that  managed  with  refer- 
ence to  your  calculation  ? — Not  at  all. 

8254.  Have  they  not  reckoned  anything  for 
that  ? — ^No  ;  we  do  not  keep  our  accounts  as  a 
business  firm. 

8255.  And  you  do  not  make  any  valuation, 
either,  of  the  furniture  once  a  year  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

8256.  Do  I  understand  that  you  put  the 
annual  repairs  into  the  cost  of  the  in-patients? — 
All  is  divided  between  the  in  and  out-patients ; 
that  conies  into  the  cost  of  the  in-patients,  you 
see. 

Lord  Thring. 

8257.  Are  these  accounts  approved  of  by  the 
hospital  committee  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  that  distributes  the  large  sum  that  is 
collected  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  ? 

8258.  Yes,  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund? — They 
are  entirely  approved  by  them.  They  supply  a 
form,  and  the  accounts  are  dra^vn  out  for  them  to 
suit  that  particular  form ;  they  come  to  the  same 
amount  in  the  total. 

8259.  Are  your  accounts  drawn  out  in  a  way 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Sunday  Hospital  Fund? 
— I  think  they  arc,  otherwise  they  would  not 
give  us  the  largest  amount  of  all,  as  they  do. 

8260.  I  thought  you  said  that  these  accounts 
were  drau'n  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  large 
hospital  accounts  in  London  are  drawn? — That 
is  to  say  there  is  an  income  and  expenditure  sheet, 
and  the  current  items  are  all  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  the  patients. 

8261.  Are  they  drawn  in  the  same  form  at 
other  hospitals,  because  that  is  what  I  vmderstood 
you  to  say? — Perhaps  I  said  too  much  when  I 
said  that, 

Chairitian. 

8262.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  all  the 
hospitals  have  to  furnish  to  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  their  accounts  on  a  particular  form  Avliich 
is  supplied  by  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ? — They 
have. 

8263.  But  it  does  not  therefore  stand  to  reason 
that  you  make  your  calculations  in  the  same  way 
as  another  hospital;  you  have  your  own  system 
of  making  up  your  accounts? — Yes;  the  hospital 
system  of  making  up  the  accounts. 

8264.  Do 
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Lord  Thring. 

8264.  Do  you  or  does  the  secretary  determine 
which  sums  are  to  go  to  capital  account,  and 
which  are  to  go  to  thiii  current  account? — What 
you  call  the  capital  account  we  call  extraordinary 
expenditure,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
current  expenditure  of  the  hospital.  In  a  certain 
sense  I  control  thai,  because  I  look  through  tlie 
half-yearly  items  supplied  by  the  surveyor  for  the 
building  account  and  the  repairs  ;  and  he  takes  my 
advice  on  a  difficult  point  as  to  whether  it  should 
go  to  current  or  to  extraordinary  expenditure. 

8265.  Who  is  responsible,  you  or  the  secretary, 
for  items  being  found  in  the  capital  account  or 
being  found  in  the  current  account  ? — I  think,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  am  responsible.  The  sur- 
veyor divides  ihem  according  to  his  technical  and 
practical  knowledge,  and  then  I  look  through 
them  and  approve  of  the  form  in  which  tliey  are 
sent  in. 

8266.  You  are  responsible  for  ihe  form  in  which 
these  accounts  are  kept  ? — I  think  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  building  account,  not  anything  else. 

8267.  1  am  asking  you  about  the  general 
accounts ;  they  may  be  right,  but  they  are  not 
divided  in  the  usual  mode  in  Avhich  accounts  are 
divided.  I  ask  whether  you  or  the  secretary 
are  responsible,  or  who  else  is  responsible  for  the 
form  of  those  accounts  ? — I  am  not. 

8268.  Who  is  responsible  for  them  ? — The 
secretary  and  the  committee. 

8269.  Who  gives  the  directions  that  they 
should  be  in  that  form  ? — They  have  followed  the 
routine  of  many  years  ;  they  are  all  made  out 
on  the  same  principle  yeai-  after  year. 

8270.  Somebody  must  be  responsible  ? — The 
Committee  of  Accounts  look  through  them,  and 
the  au(iitt)rs  are  summoned  to  audit  them.  The 
form  in  which  they  are  kept  was  decided  many 
years  ago  by  a  first-rate  accountant  who  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  put  them  on  their  present 
basis. 

8271.  It  is  obvious  tliat  you  cannot  lay  down 
a  general  rule  as  to  what  sums  are  xo  be  deemed 
extraordinary  expenditure,  and  what  sums  are 
not  to  be  deemed  extraordinary  expenditure 
that  aiises  every  year;  I  want  to  know  who  is 
responsible  for  charging  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure to  one  account,  and  what  you  call 
current  expenditure  to  the  other  ? — I  have 
already  said  that  I  think  I  am. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

8272.  If  a  sum  is  to  be  charged  to  one  or  the 
other  account,  is  it  you  who  determine  which 
account  it  shall  go  to  ? — Yes,  according  to  what 
I  think  is  the  proper  account. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8273.  You  have  all  the  materials  and  could 
make  out  any  account  in  the  form  in  which  their 
Lordships  please  to  order  an  account  l  —  So  far  as 
my  abilities  as  an  accountant  would  carry  me ;  I 
am  not  a  professional  accountant. 

8274.  I  mean  you  could  have  it  done  ? — 
I  could  have  it  done  of  course. 

Chairman. 

8275.  All  the  accounts  furnished  to  the  Hos- 
pital Sunday  Fund  by  all  the  hospitals  have  to 
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be  done  on  a  special  form? — On  a  special  form, 
one  identical  form. 

8276.  Do  you  send  your  accounts  also  to  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund?  — Yes.  In  the  same 
way  they  supply  a  form,  and  all  charities  have  to 
give  in  their  accounts  on  that  basis. 

8277.  The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  form,  and 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  form  differ,  do  they 
not  ? — Very  materially. 

8278.  And  the  ordinary  way  in  which  you 
draw  your  accounts  diff'ers  from  both  of  them, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  there  are  different  headings 
for  them. 

8279.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  there  Avas  one  uniform  system  of  keeping 
hospital  accounts  ?^  An  exceedingly  good  plan. 
It  would  facilitate  the  investigation  of  all 
hospital  accounts,  and  I  think  that  il  they  were 
kept  on  that  system  on  a  common  basis  (and 
still  more  all  statistics  of  patients)  we  should 
hear  less  about  the  million  and  a-half  of  patients 
treated  by  the  London  hospitals,  a  statement 
which  I  do  not  believe  in  myself. 

8280.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  London  hospitals  to  agree  to 
it  ?— There  ouglit  not  to  be  ;  it  is  a  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  many  times  over. 

8281.  That  suggestion  has  not  been  carried 
out  yet? — No. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8282.  It  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to 
have  a  glossary  for  all  the  hospitals  ? — I  would 
not  carry  it  so  far.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting 
when  that  was  suggested. 

Chairman. 

8283.  What  books  do  you  keep  in  your  office; 
have  you  a  ledger  ? — They  are  kept  by  the 
clerks  in  my  office.  The  steward  has  just  been 
parted  with  in  ill-health,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abolish  the  office  of  steward  and  to  put  a  junior 
clerk  at  the  foot,  and  raise  the  other  clerks  up 
one  step,  so  that  the  "steward"  (as  he  was 
formerly)  is  now  my  head  clerk.  The  steward 
was  my  head  clerk ;  but  I  suggested  his  tide 
myself,  because  he  had  at  first  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  passing  the  stores;  he  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  best  of  the  clerks  keep  the  tradesmen's 
ledgers ;  there  is  a  separate  system  of  books  in 
which  the  trade  accounts  are  kept,  and  a  summary 
of  which  is  handed  to  the  Committee  of  Accounts 
quarterly  for  the  })ayment  of  quarterly  bills. 

8284.  Who  form  the  Committee  of  Accounts  ? 
—  I  think  12  members;  most  of  them  are  also 
members  of  the  house  committee  ;  there  are  also 
selected  members. 

8285.  Do  they  generally  attend  ? — I  know  they 
attend,  but  as  to  the  number  I  know  nothing.  I 
have  not  attended  sub-committees.  When  I  was 
appointed  house  governor  only,  and  gave  up  the 
secretaryship,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment that  whereas  the  house  governor  formerly 
did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  house  com- 
mittee except  when  summoned  to  them,  I  should 
always  attend  (as  a  sort  of  amicus  curies),  meet- 
ings of  the  house  committee,  I  knowing  inti- 
mately all  the  details  o!  the  hospital ;  but  the  sub- 
committees were  not  provided  for  in  the  same  way. 

8286.  What  do  you  do  with  legacies  ? — If  they 
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nre  in  cash  they  are  generally  spent ;  that  has 
ulways  been  the  custom  with  us.  If  they  are  in 
stock  they  are  generally  transferred.  We  always 
are  in  the  position  of  having  to  refer  to  the  stock 
account  and  sell  out  something  to  meet  our 
requirements,  so  that  it  really  comes  to  the  same 
thing. 

8287.  kSay  your  quarterly  bills  are  2,000  I.,  and 
you  only  have  a  balance  of  1,000/.,  you  would 
have  to  sell  out  stock  to  meet  the  difference  ? — 
Yes,  we  should. 

8288.  So  that  you  put  \our  legacies  into  your 
income  ? — The  cash  legacies  have  ordinarily  been 
spent,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  the  hospital  was  in 
a  position  to  fund  them  ;  but  3;enerally  they 
have  been  spent.  1  may  say  that  I  do  not  know 
how  we  live.  Our  income  is  about  16,000/.  or 
17,000/.  a  year,  and  our  expenditure  is  always 
necessarily  over  50,000/.  a  year,  and  somehow  or 
another  we  live. 

8289.  Ax\A  yet,  last  year,  you  had  a  balance  in 
your  favour  of  1,400/.  odd? — I  believe  a  number 
of  legacies  fell  in  ;  it  will  be  all  used  up.  The 
quarter's  bills,  which  I  have  seen  the  account  of 
this  day,  are  more  than  10,000/.  Few  people 
have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  London 
Hospital. 

8290.  Have  you  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  we  ever 
had  any  dithculty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
We  do  not  tout  for  custom  ;  it  comes  to  us  in  such 
enormous  quantities,  and  the  public  know  thai 
wc  must  meet  the  demands  made  upon  us  ;  and 
therefore  the  })ublic  have  always  responded,  and, 

I  think,  always  will,  so  far  as  my  experience  is 
concerned. 

8291.  Do  you  keep  a  legacy  book?  —  Yes, 
there  is  a  legacy  book  kept. 

8292.  You  have  not  got  it  here?— No;  it  is 
in  the  secretary's  keeping.  Every  legacy  is  care- 
fully written  off  when  received,  and  when  notice 
of  a  legacy  is  received  from  Doctors'  Commons 
it  is  entered  in  the  book.  The  book  is  watched 
from  time  to  time,  and  looked  through,  so  that 
nothing  lapses. 

8293.  Passing  to  the  details  of  some  of  these 
accounts,  I  see  one  item  here,  "  Officers  (includ- 
ing honorarium  to  out-patient  staff),  4,789  /.;  " 
what  officers  do  these  include? — I  have  not 
taken  the  exact  particulars,  I  will  try  to  remem- 
ber. That  would  include  the  house  governor, 
the  secretary,  the  chaplain,  the  matron,  and  the 

II  members  of  the  assistant  medical  and  surgical 
staff. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

82C4.  The  matron,  you  will  notice,  is  put 
separately  on  the  same  p  ige ;  "  Nursing  staff 
(including  matron)"  is  put  separately  ? — Yes,  I 
see  that.  I  have  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the 
hospital  here,  which  will  help  me  in  a  moment. 
I  think,  as  far  as  1  can  tell  (it  is  a  long  time 
since  1  paid  the  salaries'  account  of  the  officers, 
many  years),  that  would  include  the  chaplain, 
the  assistant  chaplain,  the  house  governor,  and 
the  secretary. 

Chairman. 

829o.  Would  that  include  the  clerks  in  the 
offices  ? — It  does.  The  out-patient  staff  receive 
an  honorarium  of  50/.  each  per  annum. 


Chairman — continued. 

8296.  The  out-patient  staff  you  say;  you  mean 
by  that  the  surgeons  and  physicans? — I  mean 
the  assistant  surgeons  and  physicians.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  a  summary  on  this  point  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  place? 

8297.  If  you  |jlease? — I  took  the  account  the 
other  day  as  clearly  as  I  could,  and  made  the 
division  into  honorary,  partly  paid,  paying  and 
fully-paid  officers  and  servants.  The  unpaid  are 
the  senior  staff,  &c.,  viz.,  five  physicians,  five 
surgeons,  one  obstetric  jjhysician,  one  surgeon 
dentist,  and  two  aural  surgeons ;  together  14. 
'I'he  assistant  staff  receiving  an  honorarium  are 
11.  The  resident  staff,  unpaid,  receiving  board 
and  lodging  only,  are  15.  Nurses  who  pay 
(about  whom  you  have  heard  something  from  the 
matron),  42.  And  I  made  it  out  at  that  time 
that  there  were  paid  officers  and  servants,  male 
and  female,  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  369.  That  makes  the  total  of  per- 
sons employed  permanently  in  the  hospital  (with- 
out the  casual  workers  that  come  in  in  a  great 
nnmber  on  Saturday,  and  without  occasional 
labour  that  we  cannot  employ  permanently)  451. 
persons. 

8298.  I  should  like  you  to  distinguish  more 
clearly  between  the  officers,  because  I  see  in  this 
balance  sheet  "  Officers  (including  honorarium 
to  out-patient  staff),  4,789/.  19  s.  3  </.  " ; 
and  then  I  see  "  Servants,  male  and  female, 
5,807  ^.  14  5.  10^.'  ? — That  is  made  out  on  a 
different  principle  from  what  it  was  ever  made 
out  before,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
details.  I  cannot  give  you  the  details  exactly.  The 
salaries  ai'e  made  out  in  this  way  :  there  is  one 
book  in  which  all  those  salaries  are  collected  and 
handed  in  by  the  secretary  to  the  house  com- 
mittee to  be  paid  quarterly  ;  that  is  entirely  in 
the  secretary's  office ;  that  consists  of  all  the 
fcupei'ior  salaries.  Then  there  are  three  other 
books  which  are  returned  by  myself  and  all  the 
calculations  made  by  me  and  carefully  checked 
by  my  c'erks,  that  is  to  say,  some  subordinate 
officers  of  the  hospital.  i  he  whole  of  the  sisters 
are  in  one  book  ;  in  another  book  are  the  whole 
of  the  nursing  staff  of  the  hospital  below  the 
grade  of  sister  whether  nurses  or  probationers. 
These  involve  very  close  and  accurate-  calcula- 
tions carefully  checked.  They  are  all  made  out 
in  writing  every  quarter  and  initialed  and  en- 
dorsed by  myself  and  sent  in  to  the  house  com- 
mittee to  be  paid  quarterly.  Then  there  is  also 
the  pension  book.  There  are  a  few  officers  and 
servants  on  pensions ;  that  account  I  make  out 
quarterly  and  send  in  to  the  house  committee 
to  pay  by  separate  cheque.  Then,  weekly,  I 
pay  out  of  my  petty  cash  account  the  whole 
of  the  weekly  servants ;  some  are  officers,  such 
as  the  dispensers ;  they  draw  their  salaries 
weekly,  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  them  ; 
on  the  other  hand  certain  officers  draw  their 
salaries  monthly  ;  they  find  it  convenient.  The 
amount  is  entered  in  this  book  where  an  account 
is  kept  and  which  is  certified  weekly,  and  sent 
in  to  the  house  committee. 

8299.  Do  the  house  committee  examine  these 
books? — Sometimes  they  do,  but  it  is  my  business 
to  examine  them  literally  ;  I  certify  them  as 
correct,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  fault  any- 
where 
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where  it  rests  with  me.  They  all  go  in  to  be 
exannined,  and  when  they  have  the  opportunity  I 
notice  they  look  over  the  books,  and  they  all 
are  in  rotation  in  the  book  of  agenda  and  printed, 
so  that  if  they  call  for  a  book  it  is  there  in  its 
place. 

8300.  They  are  all  laid  on  the  table  ? — They 
are  all  laid  on  the  table  every  week. 

8301.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  looked  at  by 
any  of  the  committee  ? — Many,  many  times.  I 
may  mention  that  my  petty  cash  is  balanced 
weekly  ;  that  is  pas>ed  every  week  by  some 
member  of  the  house  committee,  who  initials  it  as 
passed. 

8302.  Is  that  petty  cash  done  on  the  system 
of  vouchers  ? — Everything  to  a  farthing.  I  draw 
the  money  by  cheque  from  the  general  accounts 
of  the  hospital  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  the 
secretary  sums  of  300/.  as  I  require  it;  some- 
times it  will  last  a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  I 
have  to  draw  an  intermediate  cheque  ;  but  alto- 
gether I  find  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  some- 
thing over  9,000 1,  a  year,  which  I  keep  a 
separate  banking  account  for  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  house  committee. 

8303.  Now,  coming  to  the  "  Charges  and  In- 
cidental Expenses,"  I  see  ''  Shaving  patients, 
27/.;"  what  is  that  ?  — We  have  a  barber  who 
shaves  all  the  sick  men  who  require  it,  and  we 
also  pay  a  certain  sum  for  shaving  heads  ;  that 
is  more  of  a  surgical  operation  ;  it  is  done  by 
the  surgery  beadle  ;  he  is  sent  for,  for  instance, 
to  sha\e  a  head  that  has  been  fractured. 

8304.  Then  there  are  two  other  items  here, 
that  I  notice  ;  one  is  under  "  Charges  and  In- 
cidental Expenses,"  "  Sundries,"  201  /.,  and  then 
lower  down,  under  "  Furniture,"  there  is  again 
8  /.  for  "  Sundries"  ? — I  know  nothing  of  how 
these  are  subdivided. 

8305.  Who  can  tell  us  about  that? — These 
are  the  main  accounts  of  the  hospital  kept  by  the 
secretary. 

8306.  He  would  know  about  the  headinor 
"Sundry  Debtors,"  under  which  is  "Assistant 
Chaplain's  Fund"? — Entirely,  in  the  same  way. 

8307.  Now,  does  the  house  conunittee  make 
contracts  for  food? — They  do,  six-monthly  con- 
tracts for  everything  except  milk  ;  and  it  is  .very 
difficult  to  get  a  contract  for  milk  unless  it  is  for 
a  loniier  time  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  formidable  dif- 
ficulty to  make  a  contract  like  that  of  the  London 
Hospital  to  supply  milk,  the  quantity  is  so 
large ;  it  costs  us  now,  I  believe,  3,000  /.  a 
year, 

8308.  You  have  a  power  in  your  contract, 
have  you  not,  to  buy  elsewhere,  and  charge  any 
loss  to  the  contractor  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  that  if  you  will  allow  me. 

8309.  The  committee  make  the  contract,  you 
say  ? — The  committee  do  make  a  contract  for 
all  prime  articles  of  expenditure  in  food. 

8310.  They  have  all  the  tenders  before  them  ? 
— They  have  all  the  tenders  before  them. 

8311.  And  they  select  certain  firms  ? — Yes  ;  I 
may  say  that  they  generally  select  on  my  advice. 
I  am  very  m.uch  in  favour  of  keeping  to  people 
who  have  served  us  honestly  and  faithfully. 
We  have  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  what  i? 
called  new  blood,  or  to  get  a  little  pecuniary 
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aid,  taken  a  lower  contract ;  occasionally  we 
have  done  so  because  the  man's  name  was  good  ; 
but  generally  we  have  found  that  the  nearer  we 
can  come  to  people  who  have  served  us  without 
complaint  year  after  year  the  better.  Still  it  is 
an  open  contract,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
it  so,  because  it  keeps  them  up  to  the  mark;  they 
always  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  and  they  have 
occasionally  done  so. 

8312.  Now,  the  committee  makes  the  contract, 
you  say  ;  then  in  that  case  who  is  responsible 
to  the  hospital  for  the  food,  for  the  provisions 
being  up  to  sample  ? — Everything  is  very  care- 
fully examined  by  the  persons  who  have  to  issue 
it.  We  have  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
man  as  storekeeper  ;  he  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  bread  and  the  milk  and  the  potatoes. 
Then  the  hospital  housekeeper  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  supply  of  meat  and  eggs,  mainly. 
There  are  very  few  groceries  used  in  the  hos- 
pital ;  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  are  not  supplied  to 
the  patients.  As  to  tea  it  was  an  old  form  which 
has  never  been  departed  from;  because  when  the 
hospital  was  started,  tea  was  a  guinea  a  pound, 
and  people  never  drrmk  it.  In  pracfice  no  one 
goes  without  tea,  butter,  and  sugar  in  our  hos- 
pital :  because  all  very  poor  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  our  Samaritan  Society,  which  supplies 
the  sister  of  the  ward  in  which  such  cases  are 
located  with  the  agreed  sum  to  provide  tea,  butter, 
and  sugar  for  destitute  persons.  The  patients' 
friends  are  not  allowed  to  bring  in  anything  in 
the  way  of  spirits  or  other  forbidden  articles  ;  they 
try  it ;  but  we  find  that  they  are  very  pleased  to 
bring  in  some  things  to  their  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  they  bring  in  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  for 
those  who  depend  upon  them.  But  no  person  is 
without  them.  I  have  an  account  showing  how 
many  the  Samaritan  Society  supplied  last  year, 
for  instance. 

8313.  You  have  to  do  with  the  Samaritan  So- 
ciety ? — Nominally  I  am  on  the  committee,  and 
one  of  the  almoners,  and  T  was  once  deputy 
chairman,  but  I  have  far  too  much  to  do  to 
attend  to  that  society  now. 

8314.  But  you  understand  all  about  it?  — I 
think  so. 

8315.  You  give  a  certain  small  sum  a  week  to 
poor  patients  who  can  provide  nothing  tor  them- 
selves — It  is  given  to  the  sister  of  the  ward, 
when  she  reports  that  there  is  a  very  poor  per- 
son who  cannot  provide  tea,  sugar,  and  butter. 
This  is  the  little  memorandum  I  drew  up  the 
other  day,  seeing  it  referred  to  in  the  Minutes  of 
this  Committee :  "  Destitute  patients  supplied 
with  tea,  sugar,  and  butter,  by  the  Samaritan 
Society  ;  five  years'  average  of  numbers  and  cost. 
1,989  patients  per  annum,  126/.  IO5.  per  annum; 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  our  patients.  The  cost 
for  all  our  patients  would  be  500  /.  a  year;"  As 
the  balance  of  that  money  is  supplied  by  the 
patients' friends  with  a  certain  amount  of  jdea- 
sure,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  trouble 
ourselves  about  it  there  not  being  enough  to  meet 
the  expenditure. 

8316.  How  much  money  do  you  give  the 
sister? — One  and  sixpence  for  each  patient  per 
week  for  tea,  sugar,  and  butter. 

8317.  Is  there  any  check  on  that?~Yes  ;  it  is 
3  Q  entered 
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entered  in  my  petty  cash  account  every  Aveek, 
and  al]  the  vouchers  are  ticked  off  by  myself. 

8318.  You  have  a  finance  committee? — We 
have  a  committee  of  accounts  that  meets  quai*- 
terly,  and  at  special  times,  as  necessary. 

8319.  And  the  audit  is  done  from  outside  by 
a  firm  of  auditors  ? — By  Chatteris,  Nichols,  and 
Atkins,  the  well  known  auditors. 

8320.  And  of  course  they  see  everything 
vouched? — -I  am  not  present  at  the  audit;  I 
cannot  say. 

8321.  Do  you  supjily  the  patients  with  any 
clothes,  any  jackets  or  coats  ? — Very  poor  patients 
are  supplied  by  the  Samaritan  Society  with  any- 
thing they  may  want  to  go  away  with,  anything 
of  that  sort. 

Earl  of  Kiniherley. 

8322.  You  say  you  find  that  the  friends  of  the 
patients  often  supply  them  Avith  tea,  sugar,  and 
butter ;  have  you  ever  considered  whether  you 
might  not  extend  that  further ;  Avhether  you 
might  not  make  them  provide  most  of  the  food  ? 
—  No,  I  have  not,  and  I  should  not  consider  it 
"worth  Avhile. 

8323.  Why  not  ?— This  is  merely  an  old  habit 
that  is  kept  up  with  regard  to  those  things. 

8324.  The  question  is,  whether  the  thing  is 
right  or  not;  the  old  habit  was  that  very  few 
people  drank  tea? — Yes,  when  that  regulation 
came  in,  tliat  was  the  case. 

8325.  When  you  have  it  you  consider  it  a  ne- 
cessary of  life  to'  almost  everybody  ? — Yes  ;  I 
quite  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it,  if  you  mean  that. 

8326.  Is  there  any  reason  whatever  for  such  a 
distinction  between  those  articles  of  food  and 
other  articles  of  food?  —  Nothing  but  the 
matter  of  expense,  and  that  nobody  goes  with- 
out it. 

8327.  But  there  may  be  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  patient  contributing  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  hospital,  and  I  was  suggest- 
ing that  you  might  extend  that  a  little  further, 
and  let  them  contribute  most  of  the  food  ? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that. 

8328.  Then  I  am  unable  to  see  on  what  prin- 
ciple you  can  rest  the  distinction  ? — Merely  that 
it  has  always  existed  as  an  old  custom  for  the 
patients  to  provide  those  things  for  themselves  ; 
that  is  all. 

Lord  ]\I(mkstoeU. 

8329.  You  said  that  you  give  the  sisters 
Is.  6  d.  a,  week  from  your  Samaritan  Society  to 
buy  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  for  the  poor  patients ; 
I  suppose  they  buy  it  where  they  like? — That 
I  do  not  know. 

8330.  Would  it  not  cost  less  if  you  contracted 
and  you  had  a  store  to  which  the  sister  could 
go ;  i  understand  you  give  her  that  1  5.  6  d.,  and 
she  gets  the  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  where  she 
can  ? — I  believe  she  does. 

8331.  Is  that  not  rather  a  wasteful  method  of 
proceeding  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a 
contract? — That  would  be  for  the  Samaritan 
Society  to  consider  in  passing  the  accounts ;  they 
supply  the  money. 


Earl  Cathcart. 

8332.  Who  appoints  the  auditor  ? — The  house 
committee. 

8333.  Did  you  ever  kuoAv  the  auditor  make  a 
disallowance  in  any  of  the  accounts  ? — ^Never. 

8334.  You  mentioned  having  a  list  of  books 
in  the  printed  agenda  :  we  might  see  at  our  next 
meeting,  I  suppose,  those  books,  and  also  the 
printed  agenda? — Everything  could  be  shown. 

8335.  You  mentioned  that  in  the  printed 
agenda  there  was  really  a  list  of  the  books 
which  you  have  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  prevent  any- 
thing being  lost  sight  of.  That  is  a  standing- 
thing.  Extras  are  Avritten  underneath  for  the 
committee's  inspection. 

Lord  T/irinf/. 

8336.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  no 
housekeeper  generally  responsible  for  the  food  of 
the  hospital  ? — There  is  a  hospital  housekeeper 
generally  responsible  for  the  things  that  pass 
through  the  hospital  kitchen,  such  as  meat  and 
eggs. 

8337.  But  only  for  those  ? — I  do  not  remember 
anything  else  that  she  is  responsible  for.  The 
milk  is  passed  by  the  storekeeper. 

8338.  Why? — Because  it  is  found  more  con- 
venient to  divide  the  labour  of  those  things ; 
because  the  receipt  of  the  milk  is  a  formidable 
thing,  audit  requires  to  be  carefully  tested.  It 
is  tested  daily  in  three  different  ways  by  a  skilled 
hand,  a  man  Avho  has  been  with  us  for  more  than 
20  years;  that  is  by  taste,  by  lactometer,  and  by 
specific  gravity. 

8339.  But  I  should  have  thought  tlie  larger 
the  hospital  the  more  the  necessity  that  the  one 
person,  and  a  competent  person,  should  test  the 
bread  and  milk? — The  bread  is  also  passed  by 
the  storekee2>er. 

8340.  But  for  the  milk  and  the  potatoes,  surely 
the  proper  person  would  be  either  the  house- 
keeper or  the  cook,  not  the  storekeeper;  why  is 
it  done  in  the  way  you  say  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
why  ;  all  I  know  is  that  it  has  worked  admirably, 
and  that  we  have  a  highly-skilied  officer. 

8341.  We  are  told  that  it  has  not  worked 
admirably ;  Ave  are  told  that  eggs  have  been  bad. 
and  other  things;  perhaps  that  may  be  due  to 
the  system  ? — I  can  tell  you  something  to  the 
contrary  ;  it  does  not  result  from  the  system  with 
us,  but  from  the  bad  contractors. 

8342.  The  contracts  are  made  on  your  advice, 
you  have  told  us  ? — Generally,  but  sometimes  I 
am  overruled.  In  the  instance  in  question  Avhere 
the  eggs  Avere  bad,  I  Avas  overruled ;  the  contract 
Avas  taken  because  it  Avas  advantageous  in  a 
money  point  of  view. 

8343.  Why  Avas  not  that  contractor  discharged 
immediately '.' — I  have  every  particular  on  the 
minutes  showing  how  he  Avas  reported,  and  hoAv 
he  Avas  dealt  with,  how  he  promised  and  hoAv  he 
ultimately  failed. 

8.344.  I  should  like  to  knovs^  Avhy  the  respon- 
sibility is  not  more  concentrated  ;  surely  there 
ought  to  be  one  housekeeper  to  look  through  all 
the  food  to  be  responsible  for  it  entirely  ? — Ulti- 
mately it  comes  to  this,  that  I  am  responsible 
for  it. 

8345.  You  say  you  are  not,  because  you  say 
that  the  storekeeper   is    responsible  ? — He  is 

responsible 
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responsible  for  the  receipt  of  stores  and  the 
passing  of  them. 

8346.  You  told  the  Chairman  he  Avas  respon- 
sible for  the  goodness  of  the  bread,  the  milk,  and 
the  potatoes,  and  the  housekeeper  for  the  meat 
and  the  eggs  ? — It  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  they  report  to  me.  I  have  here  accurate 
extracts  from  the  minutes,  and  you  will  find 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  best 
suppl'>«.  You  cannot  suddenly  dismiss  a  bad 
contractor. 

8347.  You  think  it  is  better  not  to  have  one 
housekeeper  responsible,  but  to  have  the  business 
divided  ? — It  is  on  a  very  large  scale  ;  no  woman 
could  do  it. 

8348.  Indeed  I  do  not  agree  witli  you  there  ; 
who  is  the  steward  ? — A  steward  does  not  exist 
there;  he  is  called  my  head  clerk. 

8349.  Then  there  is  nobody  performing  the 
duties  of  steward? — The  housekeeper  and  the 
storekeeper  do  the  practical  duties  of  steward  ; 
and  for  several  years  the  steward  has  been  too 
mucli  occupied  in  book  work  to  attend  and  see 
the  stores  delivered,  as  was  the  case  when  it  was 
a  small  hospital. 

8350.  Who  is  the  surveyor  ? — The  surveyor  is 
an  officer  of  one  of  my  chief  departments.  He 
looks  to  the  general  repairs  of  the  hospital  and 
sees  that  everything  is  kept  in  proper  condition. 

8351.  What  is  he  by  profession?  —  He  is  a 
surveyor  by  profession. 

8352.  Is  he  a  builder? — He  is  an  architect. 

8353.  What  is  he  paid  a  year  ?— £.  200  a  year. 

8354.  And  when  lie  makes  repairs,  who  over- 
looks them  ? — Pie  is  our  skilled  officer  paid  to 
overlook  the  repairs  and  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly done. 

8355.  He  does  not  contract  himself?  —  Un- 
doubtedly not. 

8356.  He  is  the  overlooker? — He  is  the  over- 
looker and  the  general  overlooker  of  the  men. 

8357.  And  does  he  perform  any  other  functions 
but  those  of  architect  of  your  works  ? — He  is  a 
man  of  some  considerable  property  in  his  own 
district,  where  he  is  on  various  local  boards ; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  us.  He  comes 
to  the  hospital  daily. 

8358.  Is  he  professionally  occupied  in  any 
other  position?  —  He  has  a  small  block  of  the 
estate  which,  experimentally,  was  put  into  his 
hands  to  regulate  when  the  rack  rents  began  to 
fall  in  to  the  hospital. 

8359.  And  why  is  it  necessary  for  the  hospital 
to  have  an  architect  ? — I  could  not  regulate  the 
repairs  of  our  large  hospital. 

8360.  But  you  could  contract  for  them?  — 
Who  is  to  pass  them  ?  There  must  be  somebody 
to  pass  them  as  work  justly  and  honourably 
done,  and  that  he  does  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  thoroughly  well. 

ClKiirmtn. 

8361.  Does  he  get  any  commission  on  sums 
paid  by  the  hospital  ? — Nothing,  except  in  con- 
nection with  that  small  block  I  mentioned ;  and 
his  salary  covers  everything. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8362.  Is  he  more  than  clerk  of  the  works  ? — 
He  was  clerk  of  the  works  to  Mr.  Charles 
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Barry,  the  well  known  architect,  before  he  came 
into  our  service. 

8363.  He  is  more  of  a  clerk  of  the  works  in 
your  case? — He  was  ;  but  he  is  a  skilled  officer 
also  ;  he  was  recommended  to  us  by  the  gentle- 
man 1  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Barry,  when  the 
business  became  so  lara;e  that  we  could  not  get 
on  without  a  permanent  officer  as  the  proper 
person  for  our  surveyor. 

Lord  Thring. 

8364.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  building 
expenses  ? — I  never  thought  of  striking  an  aver- 
age ;  everything  is  done  when  necessary. 

8365.  How  much  did  it  cost  last  year  i — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

8366.  Who  has? — The  house  committee,  who 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  hos2)ital. 

8367.  It  is  the  house  committee,  not  you,  who 
are  responsible  with  regard  to  the  buildings  ? — ■ 
They  would  give  the  orders. 

8368.  I  want  to  know  how  much  the  architect 
cost  last  year  ? — £.  200. 

8369.  I  mean  how  much  he  spent  ? — What  we 
call  the  artificers'  accounts,  which  involve  every- 
thing connected  with  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair, 
and  all  the  ordinary  accounts  connected  with 
buildings,  and  preventing  everything  going  to 
decay,  i  think  last  year  amounted  to  2,400  /. 

8370.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  the  architect 
spent,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  last  year,  2,400  /. ; 
is  that  so? — He  did  not  spend  it ;  it  was  spent 
under  his  directions  in  the  current  repairs. 

8371.  What  did  he  spend  for  current  repairs 
the  year  before  ? — Very  much  the  same,  I  should 
say.  You  will  find  the  percentage  is  pretty 
even  by  referring  to  the  first  page  of  my  annual 
report. 

8372.  And  who  determines  what  are  current 
repairs  ? — The  account  is  drawn  up  by  the  sur- 
veyor, and  practically  I  determine  it  if  there  is 
anything  wrong. 

8373.  Does  the  architect  suggest  to  you  what 
are  to  be  the  current  repairs,  or  do  you  suggest 
them  to  the  architect  ? — He  draws  up  the  ac- 
counts, and  they  all  pass  under  my  supervision 
before  they  go  to  the  house  committee. 

8374.  The  architect  tells  you  every  year  Avhat 
current  repairs  ought  to  be  made,  and  you  approve 
of  them  or  disapprove  of  them? — I  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  way  in  which  the  accounts 
are  subdivided  as  being  current  repairs  when 
they  come  in. 

837 5.  Who  determines  in  each  year  what  struc- 
tural repairs  the  hospital  requires  ? — I  am  respon- 
sible for  that. 

8376.  Who  determines  it  in  the  first  place  ;  the 
architect  or  yourself,  or  both  ? — We  frequently  go 
round  the  hospital  together,  and  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  everything. 

8377.  You  are  jointly  responsible  then  ?— In 
that  sense  we  are ;  but  I  am  absolutely  respon- 
sible. 

8378.  What  did  the  architect  spend  last  year 
besides  what  was  spent  on  current  rejjairs ;  on 
the  .structure  what  did  he  spend' — I  have  not 
looked  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

8379.  I  thought  you  approved  of  it? — -Works 
3  Q  2  are 
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are  ordered  by  the  committee,  and  they  fre- 
quently take  contracts  for  separate  works. 

8380.  Have  you  nothing  to  do  with  works 
except  repairs? — \  generally  overlook  every- 
thing connected  with  the  hospital. 

8381.  That  is  the  question.  I  ask  you  what 
works  were  done  last  year  ? — I  really  cannot 
say. 

8382.  But  who  can? — Here  are  the  "exten- 
sions and  improvements  "  at  page  35  of  our 
annual  report.  These  were  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  surveyor,  and  entirely  with  my 
consent ;  and  many  of  them  by  special  order  of 
the  house  committee.  For  instance,  "  Lightning 
conductors,"  124Z.  odd. 

8383.  What  was  the  whole  sum  under  that 
heading  ? — The  total  sum  is  596  I.  ^s.  \  \  d. 

8384.  For  works? — For  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

8385.  Then  can  you  give  us  for  some  years 
back  what  has  been  the  expenditure  ? — If  I  had 
the  time  to  make  out  the  account  I  could  show 
you.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say 
oft  hand ;  it  varies  very  materially,  sometimes 
being  as  many  thousands  of  pounds  as  it  is  here 
hundreds ;  1  mean  when  lai-ge  buildings  are 
going  on. 

8386.  And  when  it  aniounts  to  many  thousands, 
who  determines  it  ? — Then  I  do  not  determine 
it;  everything  of  importance  is  determined  by 
the  house  committee. 

8387.  And  does  the  architect  get  any  com- 
mission on  these  works? — To  my  knowledge  not 
a  fraction. 

Earl  Cathcart, 

8388.  Do  you  mean  that  the  200  /.  a-year 
includes  all  the  work  that  he  does  ? — Every- 
thing. 

8389.  Such  as  the  building  of  the  new  club  ? — 
He  is  sometimes  employed  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
but  his  payment  for  that  is  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  the  ordinary  pay  for  ordinary 
current  repairs  connected  with  the  hospital  is 
200  /.  a-year. 

Lord  Tliring. 

8390.  That  was  the  question  I  asked  you ;  I 
asked  you,  whether  the  works  are  great  or  small, 
does  he  ever  receive  on  account  of  those  works, 
in  any  character  whatever,  anything  above  his 
200  /.  a-year? — I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  when 
you  put  the  question;  I  see  it  now.  There  is  a 
large  building  now  commencing  ;  he  has  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  works  to  superintend  it 
by  the  house  committee,  as  being  the  best  ai'- 
rangement  in  their  judgment. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8391.  And  he  receives  so  much  a  week  for 
that?— Yes. 

8392.  Who  is  the  architect  for  those  new 
works  goins:  on  now  ? — Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  of 
Fitzroy-square. 

Chairman. 

8393.  The  committee  sanction  any  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  improvements  ? — They  do. 

8394.  Is  there  a  building  sub-committee? — 


Chairman — continued. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  a  building  sub-com- 
mirtee  appointed,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
committee  have  resolved  themselves  into  a 
building  committee,  and  the  whole  of  them  have 
taken  part  in  the  debates. 

8395.  And  then  do  they  generally  act  on  your 
suggestion  ? — They  generally  ask  me,  but  some- 
times they  have  not  done  so. 

8396.  But  then  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8397.  Who  orders  ordinary  repairs? — I  do. 

8398.  Should  you  consider  yourself  limited  as 
to  the  amount  of  expenditure  in  any  way? — Un- 
doubtedly not;  if  it  was  an  urgent  matter,  I 
should  order  it. 

8399.  But  if  it  was  not  an  immediately  urgent 
matter,  it  would  go  to  the  committee  ? — Yes. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  case  in  point :  "  Warming 
attic  bedrooms,  154/.."  Last  year  it  was  found 
that  the  nurses  complained  that  the  passages  in 
the  attic  bedrooms  of  the  old  hospital,  where  all 
the  night  nurses  sleep,  were  very  cold  ;  and 
I  got  in  a  contract  and  submitted  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  showed  that  it  could  be  done  for 
154    ;  and  they  ordered  it. 

8400.  Do  you  ever  order  the  supplies  your- 
self?— Frequently. 

8401.  And  you  receive  the  complaints  as  to 
the  supjilies? — I  do. 

8402.  And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  you  rejDort 
to  the  committee  ? — I  inform  the  committee. 

8403.  Have  you,  in  the  whole  of  your  experi- 
ence, had  many  complaints  as  to  the  supplies  ? — 
Not  many ;  I  have  all  the  particulars  as  to  those 
contractors  that  have  been  warned. 

8404.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  have  not  been 
dissatisfied,  speaking  generally,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  your  supplies  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8405.  Is  there  any  method  of  checking  orders 
of  diet  by  medical  men,  so  as  to  see  that  what  is 
supplied  agrees  with  the  orders  they  give  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sisters  themselves  keep 
books  which  come  down  to  the  clerks'  office 
daily,  with  all  the  different  diets  ordered  for  the 
different  patients.  They  are  summarised,  and 
those  orders  are  drawn  out  in  projjer  form  and 
go  out  to  the  tradesmen  daily.  If  these  patients 
did  not  receive  what  was  ordered,  the  sister 
would  complain  immediately,  if  the  patient  did 
not. 

8406.  But  supposing  the  sisters  ordered  more 
than  was  wanted  for  several  particular  patients 
in  order  to  use  it  for  themselves  (  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  ever  done),  would  you  be  able  to  check 
that  ? — We  should  never  suspect  it,  because  they 
have  everything  they  can  require. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8407.  If  the  patient  were  ordered  some  parti- 
cular fish,  by  the  doctor,  I  mean,  would  he  be 
sure  to  get  it  ? — As  a  rule  they  do  ;  and  I  think 
some  fish  has  been  so  dear  that  the  doctoi's  should 
not  order  that  particular  fish ;  we  have  to  pay 
extra  for  it. 

8408.  But  do  the  patients  get  it  when  it  is 

ordered  ? 
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ordered  ? — As  a  rule  they  do  get  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  what  is  ordered  ;  for 
instance,  soles  which  we  know  in  2:)rivate  houses 
are  sometimes  3  s.  %d.  a,  pound  when  they  are  very 
scarce. 

8409.  They  do  not  get  them  you  mean  ? — 
Yes,  they  do,  in  too  great  a  number,  merely  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  patient.  The  sister  supplies 
from  the  diet  boards  that  are  hung  over  every  pa- 
tient's bed,  the  number  of  diets  required  of  each 
kind. 


Earl  Spencer. 

8410.  The  boards  are  made  up  by  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon^  I  understand  you  ? — Yes, 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

8411.  You  have  no  particular  days  on  which 
fish  is  ordered  ? — No.  Those  patients  who  are 
on  fish  diet  get  it  every  day. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Seal). 
Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Lord  Sate  and  Sele. 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  SuDLEY  (  Earl  of  Arran). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  is  called  in 
Chairman. 

8412.  You,  as  secretary  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital, are  responsible  for  the  accounts,  I  under- 
stand ? — I  am  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  balance  sheet  as  published  in  the  annual 
report.  May  I  say  that  I  have  brought  some 
annual  reports  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 
(  The  same  are  liandcd  round.) 

8413.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  responsible  to 
the  house  committee  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

8414.  And  you  are  assisted  in  that  respon- 
sibility bv  a  public  firm  of  auditors  ? — By  a  public 
firm  of  auditors  ;  or,  rather,  I  am  not  assisted  by 
them.  I  am  checked  by  them  Avhen  I  have  com- 
pleted my  accounts. 

8415.  Now,  when  bills  are  paid,  who  pays  the 
bills? — I  pay  all  the  bills  by  cheque  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  bills  are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  committee  of  accounts,  and  the  committee 
of  accounts  check  them  through  with  a  trades- 
men's balance  sheet,  which  is  prepared  each 
quarter  in  the  house  governor's  office.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  accounts  ie 
submitted  to  the  house  committee  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  by  the  house  committee  T  am  ordered 
to  draw  cheques  to  the  amount  as  certified  by 
the  committee  of  accounts.  Those  cheques  are 
signed  by  myself  and  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  trea- 
surer. 

8416.  Do  the  committee  of  accounts  go  through 
all  the  vouchers  ? — The  committee  of  accounts  go 
through  all  the  bills  that  are  sent  in. 

8417.  Are  you  the  seci'etary  of  the  committee 
of  accounts? — I  attend  all  sub-committees  as 
secretary. 

8418.  Then  as  regards  the  cash  accounts,  the 
Aveekly  amount,  I  think  you  said,  was  300 1,  a 
week,  or  something  of  that  sort? — £.300  a  week 
in  petty  cash  ;  it  is  a  term  that  is  given  to  this 
weekly  account.  This  300  /.  is  paid  to  the  house 
governor  whenever  required  ;  not  necessarily 
every  week  ;  2  A  in  3. 

8419.  A  running  account? — A  runnino; 
account  which  is  paid  to  the  house  governor;  that 
amount  he  i^ays  in  to  a  banker's,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  which  is  not  the  ordinary 
hospital  bank ;  and  he  is  authorised  by  the  com- 
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mittee  to  draw  cheques  in  satisfaction  of  small 
amounts.  All  those  cheques  and  accounts  as 
paid  are  submitted  weekly  to  the  committee,  and 
the  vouchers  examined  by  one  or  other  of  the 
committee. 

8420.  The  house  governor  told  us  that  every 
halfpenny  of  that  300  /.  was  accounted  for  by 
vouchers? — By  vouchers. 

8421.  Are  those  vouchers  put  with  the 
accounts  on  the  table  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  they 
are ;  I  could  not  say  definitely  whether  they  are 
or  not ;  1  have  not  looked  through  them  my- 
self. 

8422.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

8423.  And  you  know  what  is  furnished  to  the 
house  committee,  I  suppose  ? — I  mean  that  I  do 
not  know  that  every  single  voucher  is  put  there, 
because  I  do  not  look  through  them,  A  bundle 
of  vouchers  are  put  there. 

8424.  Whose  business  is  it  to  look  through 
them,  and  see  that  the  vouchers  are  there  ? — 
They  are  sent  in  from  the  house  governor's 
office;  therefore  the  house  governor  would  be 
responsible  for  their  being  there. 

8425.  Then  we  get  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  responsibility.  The  house  governor  is  respon- 
sible for  those  accounts?  —  He  is  responsible  for 
the  petty  cash  account. 

8426.  I  want  to  get  at  whether  there  is  any 
responsibility  for  the  vouchers  being  on  the  table, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  board  may  look 
through  them  ? — That  would  rest  with  the  house 
goveriaor. 

8427.  You  mean  that  he  has  to  send  them  in 
as  a  part  of  his  weekly  business  ? — As  a  part  of 
his  weekly  business. 

8428.  When  these  accounts  and  vouchers  are 
on  the  table,  does  some  member  of  tlie  house 
committee  every  week  examine  them  ? — Not 
every  week ;  I  should  think  not. 

8429.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  do  it  once  a 
month  ? — More  than  that,  I  should  say. 

8430.  Is  there  any  system  of  ticking  off  each 
separate  item  ?  — I  cannot  say  how  it  is  done. 

8431.  Have  you  got  the  book  here  ? — Yes. 

8432.  Do  the  members  of  the  board  initial  the 
3  Q  4  book 
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Chairman — continued, 
book  after  ticking  these  vouchers  ? — Sometimes 
they  do,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

8433.  When  does  the  paid  public  auditor 
go  t'u'ough  these  accounts  ?  —  Twice  every 
year. 

8434.  Whose  initial  is  this  {pointinc/  to  the 
hook]  ? — That  is  the  house  governor's. 

8435.  But  I  want  you  to  point  me  to  the 
initials  of  a  member  of  the  house  coiimiittee  who 
has  looked  through  these? — There  is  one  there 
{pointing). 

8436.  H.  D.  ?  —  That  would  be  Captain 
Davis. 

8437.  How  much  does  this  amount  to ;  is  this 
a  week's  account  on  one  page  ? — Yes;  to  each 
red  line  it  is  a  Aveek's  account  (explaining  it  on 
the  book). 

8438.  These  are  the  house-governor's  ticks 
here,  I  suppose  (pointing)  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

8439.  Where  is  the  half-yearly  account? — The 
half-yearly  account  has  not  been  done  yet ;  this 
is  the  current  one. 

8440.  Have  you  got  the  last  one  in  the  room  ? 
— It  is  not  here. 

8441.  Perhaps  you  would  bring  it  at  another 
sitting,  so  that  we  can  see  what  is  done  ? — Yes. 

8442.  Then  there  is  no  regular  system  of 
initialing  by  a  member  of  this  accounts  com- 
mittee ? — It  is  not  the  duty  of  any  particular 
member  of  the  accounts  committee  to  do  so. 

8443.  But  the  accounts  committee  is  a  sub- 
mittee  consisting  of  three  or  four  different  mem- 
bers, is  it  not? — There  are  twelve  members  of 
the  committee  of  accounts;  that  is  a  separate 
committee  altogether,  quite  independent  of  the 
house  committee.  The  committee  of  accounts  is 
elected  by  the  governors  at  the  quarterly  court, 
held  in  December,  and  that  committee  of 
accounts  examine  all  the  tradesmen's  bills  which 
are  paid  on  that  quarterly  account. 

8444.  Then  this  book  which  is  sent  in  once  a 
week  does  not  go  to  the  committee  of  accounts, 
because  it  only  meets  once  in  three  months  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  go  to  the  committee  of  accounts. 

8445.  It  goes  to  the  weekly  house  committee  ? 
—Yes,  to  the  weekly  house  committee  ;  because 
the  weekly  house  committee  pay  the  cheque 
which  has  been  spoken  of  for  300  /.  to  meet  that 
petty  cash  account. 

844  6.  Have  you  ever  known  the  auditor  to 
find  fault  with  the  accounts  ? — He  has  never 
found  any  fault  with  them  since  I  have  been 
secretary. 

8447.  To  what  does  the  auditor  limit  his  duties ; 
is  it  merely  to  seeing  that  the  vouchers  tally 
with  the  accounts  ? — 1  believe  he  goes  systema- 
tically through  the  whole  of  the  books ;  every 
book  in  my  office  is  laid  before  him  ;  and  it  is 
the  same  in  the  house  governor's  office. 

8448.  Do  you  mean  that  the  adding  up  is  done 
by  him  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  does  all  the  adding 
up.  Of  course,  I  do  not  touch  his  work  at  all ; 
he  is  in  a  room  by  himself;  all  the  books  are 
submitted  to  him.  I  think  it  takes  him  about 
three  or  four  weeks,  as  a  rule,  to  go  through 
them,  he  being  there  every  day  ;  sometimes  two 
men. 

8449.  But  there  is  no  check  of  any  kind  by 
the  house  committee? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  Lordship. 


Chairman — continued. 

8450.  Have  the  house  committee  ever  dis- 
allowed any  account ;  have  they  ever  criticised 
this  weekly  account,  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  their  having  criticised  the  weekly 
account,  but  certainly  the  quarterly  account  has 
been  criticised  by  the  committee  of  accounts, 
and  altered  accordin^ily. 

8451.  Do  the  committee  of  accounts  compare 
the  quarterly  bills  at  all  with  the  previous 
quarters  ? — Yes,  always. 

8452.  Have  you  a  finance  committee,  as  well 
as  an  accounts  committee  ? — No. 

8453.  But  you  have  a  treasurer? — Yes,  we 
have  a  treasurer. 

8454.  The  treasurer  is  Mr.  John  Henry 
Buxton  ?■ — Yes. 

8455.  Have  you  only  one  treasurer  ? — Only 
one  treasurer. 

8456.  He  is  the  bankei",  is  he  not? — No,  he  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  Truman,  Hanbury, 
Buxton  &  Co. 

8457.  Now,  will  you  please  turn  to  page  30 
in  the  annual  report  for  1890,  and  take  your 
receipts,  "  Voluntary  contributions,  viz.,  annual 
subscriptions."  I  need  not  ask  you  about  that ; 
then  "  People's  Subscription  Fund  ;"  what  is  the 
People's  Subscription  Fund? — The  People's 
Subscription  Fund  is  a  fund  which  was  started 
many  years  ago,  and  for  that  fund  we  have  a 
special  collector,  who  goes  out  and  visits  at  all 
the  firms,  and  all  the  shops  in  the  district,  and 
he  organises  subscriptions  amongst  Foresters  and 
kindred  societies  ;  friendly  societies.  It  is  worked 
very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund. 

8458.  Do  they  ^et  any  letters  in  return  for 
subscriptions  ?  — Yes,  they  do  get  letters  in  re- 
turn for  subscriptions,  and  they  ai'c  frequently 
made  life  governors. 

8459.  Do  you  find  that  as  a  rule  these  societies 
to  which  you  give  lettei's  in  exchange  for  sub- 
scri))tions  use  their  letters  up  to  the  full  amount  or 
not? — They  invariably  use  their  letters  up  to  the 
full  amount;  and  we  are  ratlier  handicapped  in 
regard  to  that  People's  Subscription  Fund  by 
the  fact  that  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  and 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  distribute  letters 
amon;:st  the  workmen  of  the  districts  from  which 
subscriptions  are  received  to  their  funds,  and 
then  the  men  do  not  subscribe  to  us  because  they 
say  they  can  get  a  London  Hospital  letter  else- 
where. 

8460.  Is  the  man  who  collects  this  money,  this 
People's  Subscription  Fund,  the  ordinary 
collector  of  the  hospital  ? — We  have  no  ordinary 
collector  at  all ;  we  do  not  send  out  for  ordinary 
subscriptions.  I  have  a  list  of  not  more  than  20 
subscribers  in  the  total  who  ask  for  their  sub- 
scriptions to  be  called  for,  and  then  this  man  goes 
for  them  for  me. 

8461.  But  you  have  other  subscribers,  have 
you  not,  besides  these  20  ? — Yes. 

8462.  Who  pay  by  banker's  order? — Who  pay 
by  banker's  order,  and  on  api)lication  from  the 
secretary's  office,  on  notice  being  sent  to  them 
asking  them  if  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  for- 
ward their  current  subscription. 

8463.  Do  you  give  the  collector  who  collects 
these  people's  subscriptions  any  commission  ? — 
He  receives  5  per  cent,  commission  on  all  old 
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subscription  and  donations,  but  foi'  new  subscrip- 
tions he  gets  10  per  cent. 

8464.  Then  as  regards  these  other  subscrip- 
tions that  are  paid  into  the  bank,  does  anybody 
get  any  commission  on  them? — Nobody  at  all; 
all  thai  work  is  done  by  my  office. 

84G5.  Then  "  Parish  paupers  (for  support  of) ;" 
what  does  that  mean? — A  great  many  unions 
send  up  severe  cases  to  us,  and  they  agree  to  pay 
so  much  a  week  for  them  ;  it  is  arranged  for 
them  and  the  account  is  rendered. 

8466.  That  is  from  the  country  ?— From  the 
country,  and  also  from  the  neighbourhood,  in  cases 
of  severe  operations. 

8467.  And  then  what  is  the  "  Maintenance 
Fund  "  ? — The  maintenance  fund  is  a  fund  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  which  were  started 
15  years  ago,  and  a  special  appeal  is  made  to  t'le 
public  once  every  five  years  to  avoid  the  general 
appeal  being  made  too  often. 

8468.  Have  you  found  it  answer  as  well  to 
appeal  occasionally,  instead  oF  being  always  at 
the  public  ? — I  think  it  is  far  better  not  to  be  at 
the  public  always. 

8469.  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  experience  have 
you  fonnd  the  occasional  appeal  to  answer  I — 
Yes,  as  a  matter  of  experience. 

8470.  You  think  that  an  occasional  appeal  does 
ansAver  better  than  incessant  application  ?— • 
Yes. 

8471.  Then  the  legacies  this  year  were 
25,733  /.  ?— Yes. 

8472.  Is  that  an  abnormally  large  sum  or 
about  the  average  ? — It  is  a  very  large  sum.  I 
think  the  average  is  about  15,000 /.;  in  the  report 
the  average  is  given  as  about  15,000  /. 

8473.  And  upon  those  legacies  you  rely  for 
being  able  to  carry  on  your  hospital  ?— I  think 
that  is  a  very  main  source  of  support. 

8474.  Then  the  "  Hospital  Sunday  Fund," 
3,331  /.,  and  the  "  Hospital  Saturday  Fund," 
602  /.  What  is  the  "Trust  Funds,"  630  Z.  ?- 
A  number  of  small  funds  which  had  been  left  at 
various  times  to  the  liosjntal  invested  ;  perj)etual 
donations,  as  they  are  called,  also,  on  pages  44 
and  45  of  the  Report. 

8475.  They  leave  you  no  option  as  to  how  you 
are  to  invest  them  ? — They  are  all  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  different  trustees,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  hospital  trustees. 

8476.  For  instance  on  page4i:  "By  Robert 
Batson,  Esq.,  104  /  6  .v. ;  three  per  cent,  consols, 
and  11/.  9  s.  and  so  on,  making  together 
115/.  15*'.  9  c/.;  that  means  that  you  cannot 
possibly  sell  out  that  capital? — i\o,  we  simply 
receive  the  dividends  each  year. 

8477.  Then  there  is  "interest,"  7,103  /.  ;  what 
is  that? — "Interest"  is  the  income  on  the 
various  investments  that  we  have  ;  for  Instance, 
at  the  bankers  last  year  we  had  42,500  /.  on  de- 
posit for  part  of  the  time. 

8478.  That  is  a  temporary  investment  ?  — 
Yes. 

8479.  And  then  there  is  "  dividends  "?— Of 
course  that  "  interest "  includes  the  interest  on 
mortgages.  The  "  dividends "  would  be  the 
dividends  on  the  various  stocks  that  we  hold,  as 
shown  on  page  33. 

8480.  Is  that  a  temporary  or  permanent  invest- 
ment ?— Those  referred  to  on  page  33  are  not 
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necessarily  permanent ;  we  hold  them  till  they 
are  sold  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

8481.  I  mean  you  can  sell  them  ? — We  could 
sell  all  of  them. 

8482.  What  is  the  item  under  '•  rents "  of 
464/.  16s.  \0  d.,  from  the  medical  college?  — 
'I'hat  is  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  medical  school. 
The  school  is  managed  entirely  independently  of 
the  hospital,  the  funds  are  entirely  apart. 

8483.  That  comes  under  the  college  board  ? 
—That  comes  under  the  college  board,  of  which 
Mr.  Buxton  is  also  the  chairman,  as  well  as  being 
the  treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

8484.  Perhaps  you  can  explain,  "  Private 
Nursing  Institution,  1,207 /."  ? — The  sum  there 
is  the  sum  derived  from  sending  out  private 
nurses  to  cases. 

8485.  What  is  the  "  Training  School  for 
Nurses  "  ?  —  That  is  for  paying  probationers  ; 
probationers  who  pay  for  training. 

8486.  Where  are  the  expenses  of  the  Nursing 
Home;  is  that  1,207  /.  all  net  profit? -Thai 
1,207 /.  is  net  profit  on  the  Private  Nursing  In- 
stitution. 

8487.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Private 
Nursing  Institution  ?—  Yes. 

8488.  Where  are  the  accounts  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Private  Nursing  Institution  ;  are  they  in 
this  balance  sheet  ? — No,  they  are  not  stated  In 
the  balance  sheet. 

8489.  But  how  do  you  know  that  that  is  all 
net  pi-ofit? — We  get  out  a  balance  sheet  In 
March  of  each  year  on  the  ■  working  of  that 
Private  Nnrsing  Institution;  and  a  special  minute 
of  the  committee  was  passed  a  few  weeks  ago, 
ordering  me,  as  secretary,  to  prepare  this  balance 
sheet  each  year,  coinciding  with  this  ordinary 
balance  sheet  of  the  hospital,  so  that  It  shall 
terminate  yearly  on  the  31st  of  December, 

8290.  But  would  It  not  be  simpler  if  you  put 
down  here,  in  your  expenditure,  the  expenses  of 
your  Private  Nursing  Institution,  so  that  we 
we  might  see  what  the  real  net  profit  was? — 
That  would  be  a  separate  balance  sheet,  of 
course. 

Earl  Cadogaii. 

8491.  On  page  31  you  have  the  expenditure 
on  various  other  items,  but  on  this  item  of  '•'  Pri- 
vate Nursing  Institution"!  see  no  expendi- 
ture ? — All  those  receipts  are  profits,  you  see,  all 
net  profits. 

Chairman. 

8492.  This  is  a  net  profit,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

8493.  And  then  on  another  balance  sheet  you 
have  the  expenses  and  the  income  of  the  nursing 
institution  ? — Yes  ;  It  is  not  published  In  this 
book. 

8494.  Is  that  only  kept  now  for  the  first  time? 
— No,  it  has  been  kept  each  year  for  the  last 
four  years. 

8495.  And  the  alteration  that  you  speak  of 
is  tiiat  it  is  to  be  included  in  this  report? — 
Yes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8496.  On  page  3 1  you  give  in  the  otlier  items 
an  account  of  the  receipts,  and  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  expenditure;  but  on  that  " private  nurs- 
ing institution  "  you  only  give  the  balance  of 
receipts  over  expenditure,  without  furnishing  on 
page  31  the  amount  expended  with  reference  to 
that  special  institution  ? — All  the  receipts  on 
page  30  are  net  profits  on  those  particular 
accounts,  with  the  exception  of  the  rents." 

Earl  Spencer. 

8497.  You  have  some  expenditure  on  house 
property,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  we  have  some  ex- 
penditure ;  that  is  put  down  at  the  bottom  of 
page  31,  "Incidental  to  house  property,  5,728  Z." 
Is  that  estate  expenditure  ? — That  is  estate  ex- 
penditure for  structural  improvements  on  the 
estate,  not  for  ordinary  improvements. 

8499.  Then  the  "  House  Property,  9,350  /.  " 
on  page  30  is  not  a  net  receipt  ? — If  it  were  taken 
as  11,200  Z.,  and  the  5,728  Z.  were  deducted,  that 
would  give  the  net  receipt. 

8500.  It  is  really  gross  rent  ? — It  is  not  en- 
tirely gross,  because  the  house  property  is  not  all 
gross.  That  expenditure  "  Incidental  to  house 
property,  &c."  is  for  structural  repairs  of  a  pei*- 
manent  nature.  The  small  repairs,  such  as 
mending  pipes,  papering  walls,  iind  so  on,  are 
all  deducted  before  that  amount  of  rent  is  paid 
in. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8501.  But  take  the  item  "  Training  school  for 
nurses  " ;  there  is  included  in  that  an  expendi- 
dure  for  food  and  so  forth,  is  there  not? — Yes  ; 
there  would  be. 

8502.  Is  that  accounted  for  on  page  31  ? — 
Such  expenditure  as  there  is  for  food  is  accounted 
for  on  page  31. 

8503.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on 
page  30  they  are  all  net  receipts  ? — Yes  ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  "rents''  they  are  all  net 
items. 

8504.  Now  take  the  "  Training  school  for 
nurses  " :  is  that  a  net  item  or  not  ? — There  is  an 
order  that  when  the  private  nurses  are  not  out, 
they  are  to  be  fed  in  the  nursing  home  in  return 
for  their  services  in  the  hospital. 

8505.  Where  does  the  expense  of  their  so 
feeding  appear  here? — Under  the  heading  of 
the  "  Nursing  home." 

8506.  Then  the  item  on  page  30  is  not  net;  it 
is  gross,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  net  for  everything,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  the  provisions ;  and,  of  course, 
thev  are  in  the  hospital  such  a  very  short  time. 

8507.  Now!  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  "legacies,"  on  page  30,  "Legacies, 
25,733/,  16  s.  3  <f."  On  page  31,atthe  bottom,  you 
will  find  "  balance  "  of  the  whole,  "  being  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure,  15,842  I.  \1  s.  2  d." 
Now  you  call  that  a  balance  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure ;  then  do  you  take  your  legacies  as  in- 
come ? — Yes ;  all  legacies  are  taken  as  income 
except  when  they  come  as  perpetual  donations,  as 
trust  funds. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8508.  At  the  end  of  this  account  for  1889,  on 
the  expenditure  side  there  is  this  balance  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  just  referred ;  there  was 
a  balance  in  the  year  before  too,  I  presume,  in 


Earl  Spencer — continued, 
the  year  ending  31st  of  December  1888  ? — Yes; 
there  was  a  balance. 

8509.  What  bi  same  of  that  balance,  because 
there  is  no  balance  shown,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on 
the  receipt  side ;  so  that  the  balance  must  have 
gone  somewhere  ;  where  did  it  go? — The  balance 
is  carried  to  the  "  Hospital  estate,"  as  stated  on 
page  32. 

8510.  The  283,680  Z.  ?— Yes. 

8511.  But  on  this  account  there  is  no  item  to 
show  that  a  certain  balance  which  accrued  at  the 
end  of  1888  was  paid  over  to  the  hospital  estate. 
I  think  it  is  usual  to  show  what  becomes  of  the 
balance 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8512.  Have  you  no  list  of  the  items  which 
make  up  that  283,000 1.  under  the  words 
"  Hospital  Estate."  I  will  not  ask  you  questions 
about  the  hospital  estate  now,  because  the  Chair- 
man has  not  come  to  it  yet ;  but  I  will  merely 
ask  you  whether  you  have  no  list  printed  of  the 
items  which  make  up  that  ? — Yes,  on  page  33. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8513.  It  might  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
year  1888  to  see  what  became  of  the  balance, 
because  surely  you  ought  to  have  som.e  record 
of  what  became  of  the  balance  ?  -  I  have  ordered 
the  report  for  tiie  preceding  year  to  be  brought, 
but  it  has  not  arrived  yet  :  it  will  be  here  soon. 

8514.  Is  it  not  usual  in  auditing  accounts  to 
check  the  balances? — All  balances  are  checked. 

8515.  But  these  accounts  do  not  show  what 
became  of  the  balance  of  15,842  I.,  or  of  any 
balance  of  the  year  before  ? 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8516.  The  "balance,  being  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  "  on  page  31  is  15,000  Z.  odd? — 
Yes. 

8517.  The  "legacies"  are  25,000  Z.  odd  on 
page  30  ?— Yes, 

8518.  Those,  you  say,  are  treated  as  income, 
therefore  there  would  be  ^^resumably  10,000  I.  of 
the  legacies  for  that  year  carried  over  ? — No,  I 
beg  pai'don ;  if  you  will  look  at  the  totals,  the 
15,000  /.  taken  with  the  actual  expenditure,  some 
59,000/.  makes  up  the  total  75,000  I.  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  the  total  coinciding  with  the 
total  of  the  receipts,  75,000  /. 

8519.  That  is  what  I  say  ;  I  am  reckoning 
that  if  you  had  not  received  25,000  Z.  of  legacies, 
you  would  be  15,000  Z.  out  on  your  page  31  ? — 
We  should  be  10,000  Z.  short  on  page  31,  viz., 
the  difference  between  the  25,000  /.  and  the 
15,842  Z. 

8520.  Then  I  thought  that  10,000  Z.  should  be 
accounted  for,  and  i  imagined  that  there  must 
be  10,000  Z.  over;  but  I  do  not  see  that  balance 
accounted  for  on  page  33  ? — You  see  that  is  in 
money,  and  therefore  it  is  included  in  "  Cash  on 
deposit,  42,500  Z.,"  to  go  to  page  33  ;  it  is  cash  at 
the  bankers. 

Chairman. 

8521.  Does  that  cash  at  the  bankers  include 

the 
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the  stock  too? — No,  it  includes  no  stock  at  all; 
it  is  money  lying  on  deposit. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8522.  I  presume  you  require  some  floating 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  you  do 
not  require  the  whole  balance,  15,000  /.  odd  ;  yon 
would  probably  invest  it,  or  would  you  leave  it 
all  on  deposit  ? — We  do  invest  all  our  money  as 
we  have  a  good  investment  to  invest  it  in.  The 
42,500  /.  was  cash  on  deposit  at  the  bankers,  be- 
cause we  were  getting  1  per  cent,  less  than  the 
bank  rate,  and  the  bank  rate  was  very  high,_  so 
that  we  were  getting  4  per  cent,  without  making 
an  investment.  As  soon  as  the  bank  rate  fell, 
20,000  /.  of  that  was  immediately  invested. 

8523.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  would  be  found  in  the  "  Cash  on 
deposit  "?  — Certainly. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8524.  That  15,842  I.  was  so  found?— Yes,  that 
is  included. 

Lord  Monksivcll. 

8525.  About  the  quarterly  accounts ;  you  say 
that  the  quarterly  accounts  are  criticised  and 
sometimes  altered  ;  in  what  particulars  would 
they  be  altered  ;  would  it  be  to  correct  mistakes^? 

 One  mistake  only  has  been  found  during  my 

experience  in  the  hospital. 

8526.  And  that  is  the  alteration  you  referred 
to  ?  —That  is  the  alteration  I  referred  to. 

8527.  You  say  on  page  30,  among  the  receipts, 
•'  Rents,  house  property,  9,o50  /.  2  .s.  3  d.'';  but  J 
find  on  page  34,  under  "  Particulars  of  expendi- 
ture "  the  same  amount.  1  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  included  under  the  expendi- 
ture as  well  as  under  the  receipts.  On  page  30 
you  see,  Rents,  hoitse  property,  9.350 1.  2  s.  3  c?."; 
and  then  on  page  34,  "  Particulars  of  expendi- 
ttire,  house  property,  quarterly  and  weekly  rents 
8,084/.  13  s.  If/.;  Block  D.,  1,265  /.  9  s.  2  rf," 
together  making  9,350  /.  2  s.  3  d.  ?— That  is_  an 
error  of  the  printers,  it  was  jirinted  at  a  time 
when  I  was  ill,  though  corrected  it  was  not  altered 
by  the  printer. 

8528.  Whpt  ought  it  to  be? — It  should  have 
been  "Particulars  of  income,"  and  then  below 
that  "  Particulars  of  expenditure." 

8529.  The  words  "Particulars  of  expenditure," 
you  mean  are  put  in  the  wrong  place,  and  yoy 
have  omitted  "  Particulars  of  income  "? — ''Parti- 
culars of  income  "  should  have  stood  above  that. 

Lord  Thrinq. 

8530.  I  will  put  a  few  general  questions  to 
you.  I  understand  that  there  are  concerned 
with  the  accounts,  the  committee  of  accounts,  the 
house  committee,  the  house  governor,  and  the 
treasurer.  Now,  the  committee  of  accounts, 
what  do  they  do  shortly  ? — The  committee  of 
accounts  examine  all  the  books  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  proper  order. 

8531.  When  do  they  examine  them? — 
Quarterly. 

8532.  And  examine  the  vouchers? — Yes. 
(69.) 
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8533.  And  have  they  ever  disallowed  any 
accounts  ? — Only  in  the  one  instance  of  which  I 
have  .sjjoken. 

8534.  Then  the  house  committee,  what  ac- 
counts do  they  examine  into? — The  weekly 
cash  account  which  submitted  by  the  house 
governor. 

8535.  The  petty  cash  account? — The  petty 
cash  account. 

8536.  That  is  10,000  /.  a  year,  is  it  not  ?— Less 
than  10,000/.  a  year. 

8537.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the 
whole  expenditure? — Tiiat  year  the  whole  ex- 
penditure was  59,422  /. 

8538.  Then  the  house  committee  superintend 
the  wdiole  of  the  petty  cash  "'. — Yes. 

8539.  And  they  are  responsible  for  its  being 
correct  ? — Yes. 

8540.  And  yet  they  never  examine  the  ac- 
counts, not  regularly  ? — The  accounts  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  each  week. 

8541.  True;  but  they  do  not  always  examine 
them  ? — They  are  not  always  examined. 

8542.  Then  your  answer  is,  that  the  house 
committef;  are  responsible  for  the  house  accounts, 
but  they  do  not  examine  them  regularly  ;  that  is 
so? — I  am  very  sorry,  but  1  suppose  the  house 
committee  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

8543.  I  do  not  doubt  that ;  but  your  answer 
is,  Yes,  they  do  not  examine  them  regularly, 
though  ihey  are  responsible  for  them.  Is  any- 
body else  responsible  for  them  ;  does  the  auditor 
go  through  those  accounts  ? — Yes,  the  auditor  is 
responsible  for  those  accounts. 

8544.  The  petty  cash  accounts,  he  goes  through 
them  ? — Yes. 

8545.  Has  he  ever  disallowed  any  of  them?  — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

8546.  Then  what  does  the  house  governor  do 
with  the  accounts.  He  pays  the  bills  ;  \\t  spends 
all  the  petty  casl\  ? — Yes. 

8547.  And  accounts  for  that  to  the  house  com- 
mittee, and  then  to  the  auditor? — Yes. 

8548.  And  there  has  never  been  any  dis- 
allowance ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

8549.  What  does  the  treasurer  do  ? — The 
treasurer  signs  all  cheques,  and  all  questions  of 
accounts  are  referred  to  the  treastirer  for  his 
direction  as  to  how  they  should  be  done,  with 
the  approval  of  the  house  committee. 

8550.  The  treasurer  is  in  no  resjject  account- 
able for  the  expenditure? — He  signs  all  cheques. 

8551.  But  he  signs  them  ministeriallj' ;  he 
has  no  responsibility  ;  he  merely  puts  his 
signature  ?— No  responsibility,  except  as  trea- 
surer. 

8552.  He  has  merely  to  see  that  he  signs  so 
many  cheques  ? — Yes,  by  order  of  the  house 
committee. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8553.  But,  as  a  man  of  business,  you  know, 
do  you  not,  that  an  auditor  is  not  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  the  expenditure  in  any  way  r — Not 
for  the  policy  at  all. 

8554.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
3  R  2  and 
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and  the  committee  are  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

8555.  In  all  my  past  experience  of  life,  the 
chairman  has  either  ticked  or  initialed,  or  marked 
the  booLs  in  some  way  or  other  to  show  that  he 
has  been  over  them,  but  that  has  not  been  done 
by  your  committee? — Not  in  all  the  books. 

8556.  It  is  not  regulax'ly  done? — No  ;  there  is 
a  weekly  order  book  submitted  by  the  house 
governor  each  week,  and  that  is  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  house  committee,  the  order-book 
on  which  those  things  are  paid. 

8557.  It  would  have  been  better  to  mention 
that  in  the  lirst  instance,  and  then  we  might  have 
seen  the  book,  and  probably  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  you  would  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary  ? — I  am  soi-ry  I  did  not 
remember  it. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

8558.  Are  the  accounts  audited  half-yearly  or 
yearly  ?— Half-yearly. 

Eai'l      La  uderdale, 

8559.  The  auditor  signs  the  accounts  as  cor- 
rect ? — Yes. 

8560.  In  addition,  does  he  furnish  a  certificate 
to  say  that  he  has  examined  thera,  or  compared 
the  vouchers  with  the  charges  ? — This  is  the 
certificate,  "  examined  and  found  correct." 

8561.  1  see  that ;  is  that  all  he  does? — Yes, 
that  is  all  he  does. 

8562.  Is  there  any  individual  who  furnishes 
a  certificate  to  state  that  the  vouchers  have 
been  compared  with  the  charges? — No,  there  is 
none. 

8563.  No  person  furnishes  a  certificate  of  that 
discription  ? — No  person  furnishes  a  certificate  as 
to  that. 

Earl  Cadogun. 

8564.  May  I  ask  how  long  has  this  system  of 
keeping  the  accounts  been  in  operation  ? — Mr. 
Buxton  would  answer  that  question. 

Lord  Thrincj. 

8565.  With  regard  to  your  answer  to  Lord 
Cathcart  about  the  order-book ;  what  is  that 
book  i — The  house  governor  submits  an  ox'der 
book  of  the  various  items  he  orders  during  the 
week,  and  that  is  signed  by  the  chairman. 

8566.  Is  that  in  reference  to  what  he  has 
ordered,  or  to  what  he  is  going  to  order? — I 
cannot  say  whether  they  have  been  ordered  or 
not. 

8567.  Does  the  house  governor  produce  on 
Monday  morning  an  order  book  of  what  he  in- 
tends to  order  for  the  ensuing  week,  or  of  what  he 
has  ordered  for  the  past  week  ? — The  house 
governor  would  explain  that  exactly. 

Chdirmav. 

8568.  I  want  to  turn  your  attention  to  page  31, 
please.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Expenditure," 
jou  will  see,  "  Wines,  spirits,  and  beer  as  medi- 
cine, 646 /.  13 A'.  4f/. ;"  who  orders  all  that? — 
That  is  ordered  by  the  doctors. 

8569.  Eut  is  not  ordered  through  the  secre- 
tary's office? — No,  through  the  house  governor's 
office. 
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8570.  Then  with  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  ?— No. 

8571.  Then  the  "dispensary:  drugs,"  and  so 
forth;  are  those  ordered  by  the  house  governor? 
— AlJ. 

8572.  Are  the  "  salaries  and  Avages  "  paid  by 
the  house  governor  or  by  you?  — Part  of  the 
salaries  I  pay  myself  by  cheque  each  quarter. 

8573.  What  salaries  ?  — The  chaplain,  300/.; 
the  secretary,  350 Z.;  the  house  governor,  887  /. ; 
the  steward,  330/.;  the  surveyor,  200/.;  the 
housekeeper,  60/.;  the  instructor  in  anesthetics, 
50  /. ,  clinical  assistants,  240  /. ;  surgical  regis- 
trar, 100/.;  medical  registrar,  100/.;  assistant 
chaplain,  150/.;  honorarium  to  the  members  of 
the  visiting  staff,  550  /. ;  pathologists,  200  /. ;  the 
matron,  350  /. 

8574.  Does  that  conclude  your  responsibility  ? 
— That  is  my  responsibility. 

8575.  Then  the  house  governor  pays  all  the 
rest  of  the  servants  ? — Yes. 

8576.  Then  '•'  annuities  and  pensions,"  what 
does  that  mean  ? — There  are  a  certain  number 
of  old  servants  who  receive  annuities  and 
pensions. 

8577.  That  is  beyond  the  nurses  who  are  on 
the  pension  fund  ? — Yes. 

8578.  Then,  with  regard  to  your  "  printing 
and  advertising,  1,264  /.,"  do  you  knc  w  what 
proportion  the  two  items  hold  to  one  another  ? — 
No ;  I  have  not  got  the  detail. 

8579.  Have  you  increased  your  advertising  ? — 
We  advertised  very  largely  at  the  time  of  the 
maintenance  fund.  We  have  one  standing  ad- 
vertisement each  day  in  "  The  Times." 

8580.  Only  in  one  daily  paper?— -Yes. 

8581.  Do  you  advertise  in  any  periodical? — 
We  advertise  in  "The  Hospital  "newspaper,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  papers,  and  then  in  sundry 
annual  reports  such  as  "  Whitaker." 

8582.  And  weekly  papers,  I  suppose,  too  ? — 
No  ;  we  do  not  advertise  in  any  weekly  papers. 

8583.  Have  you  increased  your  advertisements 
lately? — It  was  diminished  two  years  ago  by 
order  of  the  committee. 

8584.  "  Insurance,"  and  tlieu  "  burials  "  ;  are 
those  of  poor  patients  who  die  in  the  hospital? — 
They  are  certain  patients  who  die ;  the  house 
governor  is  responsible  for  that  expenditure. 

8585.  I  thought  you  were  responsible  for  all 
these  accounts?  —  I  am  responsible  for  the 
accounts  by  direction  of  the  committee  of 
accounts. 

8586.  But  then  you  cannot  explain  about  these 
burials  "  as  one  of  the  items  ?—  We  do  not  bury 

iill  people,  but  certain  of  the  people  who  die  are 
buried  by  the  hospital. 

8587.  Those  are  poor  patients,  I  suppose, 
whose  relatives  cannot  aflbrd  to  pay  for  them. 
Can  you  inform  yourself  from  the  house 
governor.  {Tltc  Witness  refers  to  Mr.  Nixon.)  '. 
— They  are  poor  patients  coming  from  abroad 
who  have  no  relatives  or  whose  relatives  cannot 
supply  anything  at  all. 

8588.  foreigners,  in  fact? — Yes. 

8589.  Now  we  come  to  "  Extensions  and  im- 
provements, 896  /.  3  s.  1 1  d.";  to  what  do  those 
extensions  and  improvements  refer;  are  those 
hospital  imi)rovements  ? — They  are  all  hospital 

improvements. 
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improvements,  all  improvements  of  the  building, 
permanent  improvements, 

8590.  Which  come  under  the  surveyor?  — 
Which  come  under  the  surveyor  and  the  house 
governor. 

8591.  Recommended  by  the  surveyor  and  the 
house  governor  to  tlie  weekly  committee  ? —  Yes. 

8592.  And  ordered  by  them? — Yes. 

8593.  That  596  /.  is  distinctly  for  the  hospital 
bnilding-:  proper  ? — Yes. 

8594.  Then,  "  Incidental  to  house  property, 
&c,  5,728  /.  -r.  .3  c?. ;  "  what  does  that  allude 
to  ? — That  is  for  expenditure  in  the  irapriwement 
(/f  the  house  property  estate  possessed  by  the 
liosj-.itai ;  ini})rovement  of  a  permanent  nature. 

8595.  In  London  ? — in  London  ;  ordered  by 
the  house  committee  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  architect  an  i  surveyor  employed  for  the 
manngement. 

8596.  Then  the  next  item,  "  Law  expenses, 
350/.  ;  ''  is  that  in  connexion  with  the  estate,  or 
the  leg;;l  business  of  the  hospital? — That  is  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  in  connection  with  a 
conte^-ted  will,  the  Goldenberg  legacy. 

8597.  Who  advised  vour  s'^ina;  to  law  about 
it;  was  the  advice  of  the  solicitor  taken  ? — The 
advice  of  the  solicitor  would  undoubtedly  be 
taken,  and  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

8598.  Then  on  the  next  page  we  come  to 
"  Liabilities  and  Estate  ; "  To  sundry  creditors 
9,258/.  18.9.  IcV  Will  you  kindly  explain 
what  that  means  ?  —  "  To  sundry  creditors 
9,258  /.  18  s.  1  d. ''  is  the  tradesmen's  ([uarterly 
accoums,  which  are  due  on  the  31st  of  Decembei', 
and  are  not  paid  till  they  have  been  passed  by 
the  committee  of  accounts  early  in  the  following- 
year. 

8599.  Those  are  the  current  bills  of  the  trades- 
men ? — The  current  bills. 

8600.  Are  they  included  in  the  total  of  the 
59,422  /.  at  the  bottom  of  page  31  ?— That  would 
include  those  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
before;  the  ''Expenditure"  is  money  actually 
p;ii'l  aw;i3'  ;  therefore  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 

1888  would  be  iiiclr.ded  in  the  59,422  /.,  not* this 
sum  <^,258  /. 

8601.  !?ut  then  that  9,000/.  is  the  sum  of  the 
expenses  of  the  hoSjjital  for  the  last  quarter  of 

1889  ;  is  that  so?— Yes. 

86!  12.  Which  would  be  paid  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ? — Which  were  paid  early  in  the  present 
year,  1890. 

8603.  Then  I  see  at  the  top,  "  Balance  Sheet, 
31st  December  1889  "? — That  is  an  account 
Avhich  shows  the  balance  less  the  sum  which  is 
due  on  the  31st  December  1889. 

86' >4.  That  is  the  liability  ?- That  is  the 
liability. 

8G05.  Then  we  come  to  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital Fu;!'l,  2,857  /.  ;  '  what  is  that  ? — That  is  an 
old-standing  fund  which,  I  believe,  comes  from 
the  lact  that  the  hospital  many  years  ago  had  a 
convalescent  home,  or  intended  to  build  a  con- 
valesceui  home  at  Brighton,  and  the  corj^oratiun 
objected,  and  this  sum  was  paid  to  the  hospital 
in  compensation  for  not  taking  the  site,  and  it  is 
kept  as  a  fund  in  the  possible  event  of  the 
hospital  building  a  convalescent  home. 

(69.) 
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8606.  Then  that  is  a  permanent  fund  ? — It  is 
a  ))art  of  the  permanent  fund. 

8607.  A  part  of  the  permanent  fund  which 
you  cannot  sell  out?  -No. 

8608.  But  now  here  we  have  "  To  Sundry- 
Creditors,"  9,000  /.  odd  on  page  32?— Yes. 

860;).  That  is  paid  away  immediately  ?— Yes. 

8610  But  then  just  below  that  in  the  same 
column  you  have  "  Convalescent  Hospital  Fund," 
which  is  inalienable  property  altogether;  that 
is  assets,  is  it  not?  — You  see  th.it  2,857  /.  has 
been  carried  into  the  hospital  estate,  and  is  being 
used,  that  is  to  say  the  interest  on  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  liosjjital  at  the  present  time. 

8611.  Now  you  have  first  of  all  "  To  Sundry 
Creditors?" — May  Mr.  Buxton  answer  that 
(juestion,  because  of  course  I  only  keep  the 
accounts  as  1  am  instructed  to  keep  them. 

8612.  Then  "  Wood  Paving,"  481  /. ;  is  that  a 
debt? — May  I  also  refer  you  to  him  for  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

8613.  Then  are  you  any  more  acquainted  with 
the  various  "  Assets "?— Those  are  simply  the 
various  stocks  that  we  hold. 

8614.  Then  are  you  more  acquainted  with  the 
"Particulars  of  Trust  Funds"  on  page  31? — 
Those  "  Particulars  of  Trust  Funds  "  ai-e  ex- 
plained in  the  report  on  pages  44  and  45. 

8615.  Then  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
'■'Particulars  of  Expenditure,"  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

8616.  There  is  one  item  in  particular  I  am 
anxious  to  understand ;  take  page  35 ;  under 
"  Charges  and  Incidental  Expenses"  there  is  an 
item  "  Sundries,  201  /.  1  s.  5  dr  ?— Those  are 
made  up  from  the  petty  casli  statements  as  they 
are  handed. in  to  me,  and  certain  of  the  items  of 
"Charges  and  Incidentals"  have  always  been 
stated  in  full,  such  as  "  Cabs,"  '•  Dust  removinof,  ' 
"Auditors,"  Sec.  Then  there  are  very  maiiy 
other  small  items  which  occur  every  week,  and 
we  do  uot  i)ublish  every  one  of  them  ;  for 
instance,  carriage  of  hampers,  1  /.  I?-,  s.  5  d.  ; 
clock  repairs,  1  /.  1  s.  6  (/. 

8617.  Have  you  a  detailed  accoun.;  of  aU  those 
things? — Yes.  a  complete  detailed  account. 

8618.  Of  every  item  of  this  201  /.  ?— Yes, 

8619.  Then  does  the  same  remark  apply  to 
"  Sundries,"  again  234  /.  under  the  head  of 
"Extensions  and  Impro\ ements  ?  " — The  same 
remark  applies  again. 

8620.  Was  this  form  of  accounts  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditor  for  approval  ? — The  pre- 
sent 'brm  of  accounts  was  submitted  to  the 
house  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  before  publication,  and  approved  by  the 
house  committee. 

8621.  Do  you  think  it  a  simple  form  of 
account? — I  think  it  a  very  simjde  form. 

8622.  But  would  you  like  to  see  any  amend- 
ment of  this  form  of  acc'^iut,  as  a  practical  man 
and  secretary  of  the  institution  ? — 1  think  it 
woidd  be  simpler  if  we  had  the  Avhole  of  the- 
accounts  in  one  office  ;  but  that  is  only  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

8623.  jSTotwithstanding  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  accounts,  as  they  now  stand,  you  think 
they  might  devise  a  better  form? — I  think  the 
work  would  be  lightened,  if  what  I  mentioned 
was  done. 

3  K  3  8624.  Do 
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8624.  Do  you  tliink  the  balance  sheet  would 
be  more  intelligible  than  it  is  now  ? — I  cannot 
see  how  it  could  be  improved,  because  this 
balance  sheet  is  the  result  of  various  suijo-estious 
I  have  made  myself. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8625.  At  the  top  of  page  31,  under  "  Expen- 
diture," you  divide  certain  expenditure  between 
"  Hospital  "  and  "  Nursing  Home  ;  "  then  you 
come  to  various  other  expenditure,  which  is  not 
so  divided;  do  you  mean  that  all  the  rest,  which 
is  in  big  type,  belongs  only  to  the  ho.-pital  ? — 
That  those  items  belong  only  to  the  hospital. 

8626.  That  expenditure  does  not  at  all  belong 
to  the  nursing  home,  no  "  wines,  spirits,  and 
beer,'"  for  instance  ? — No  ;  the  beer  for  the 
mirsing  home  is  included  under  the  "  Provi- 
sions." 

8627.  And  no  "  Annuities  and  Pensions,"  and 
no  "  Salaries  and  Wages,"  belong  to  the  nursing 
home  ;  is  that  so?— The  "  Salaries  and  Wages  " 
are  paid  to  the  nurses  for  their  work  in  the 
hospital. 

8628.  The  "  Salaries  and  Wages  "  in  this 
column  do  not  go  to  the  nursing  home  at  all,  as 


Chairman — continued, 
to  any  part  of  them,  if  I  understand  you  ? — Yes, 
they  go  to  the  nursing  home.  That  detail  that 
you  have  on  page  31  is  merely  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  and  house  expenses  of  the  nursing 
home. 

8629.  Then  you  cannot,  by  looking  at  this, 
form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  nursing  home  is,  because  it  is  mixed 
up  with  tho  hospital  in  those  charges  below  ?— 
Yes. 

8630.  Have  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  asked 
any  questions  about  the  foi'ra  of  your  account  ? 
— No,  I  have  never  known  it. 

8631.  They  have  been  satisfied  with  the  form? 
—Yes. 

Earl  of  Arian. 

8632.  On  page  33,  under  the  head  "  Sundry 
Debtors,"  I  see  the  item  2,336  /.  13  s.  1  d.  ;  who 
are  the  debtors? — The  "  Sundry-  Debtors refers 
to  rents  which  are  not  paid  u])  to  date,  and  to  a 
sum  due  by  the  Income  lax  Commissioners 
(which  they  have  since  paid),  because  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  get  it  from  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mk.  JOHN  HENKY  BUXTON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


C/iaii-man. 

8633.  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8634.  From  what  year  to  what  year  were  you 
chairman  ?— From  1877  to  1884. 

8635.  And  vou  are  now  the  treasurer,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

8636.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  accounts  here  ? 
—Yes. 

8637.  Could  you  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
balance  sheet? — 1  shall  be  happj"  to  answer  any 
que^^tions. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8638.  On  page  31  at  the  top  you  see  the 
expenditure  on  "provisions"  and  "house  ex- 
penses" is  divided  between  "hospital"  and 
"nursing  home";  then,  come  in  large  type  a 
quantity  of  other  expenses  ;  those  are  not 
divided  ;  do  any  of  those  for  "  wines,  spirits,  and 
beer  as  medicine,"  "  surgery,"  "  salaries,  and 
wages,''  "  annuities  and  pensions,"  and  so  on  re- 
fer to  the  nursing  home  as  well  as  to  the  hospital? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer. 

8639.  Can  vou  tell  us  where  we  can  get  an 
answer  :  the  secretary  Avas  rather  doubtful  about 
it.  I  think,  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  some 
of  the  salaries  and  wages  under  this  head  did  go 
to  the  nursing  home,  but  he  was  rather  doubtful; 
who  could  answer  that  question  ? — I  should  go  to 
the  house  governor  if  I  wanted  that  information; 
it  is  a  detail  of  the  accounts  which  I  am  not 
familiar  with. 

8640.  As  you  are  in  some  way  responsible  for 
the  accounts,  do  you  think  the  account  satis- 
factory now,  and  that  it  shows  distinctly  what 
the  expenditure  is  on  the  nursing  home  as  dis- 
from  the  hospital  there?  -I  have  thought  it  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  and  very  clear. 


Earl  Spencer — continued. 

8641.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  trie  case,  how- 
ever?— On  this  pai'ticular  point  I  cannot  answer 
your  question. 

Chairman. 

8642.  Perhaps  you  Avould  inform  yourself 
from  the  house  governor  [the  Witness  asks  Mr. 
Nixan)"^ — The  answer  is  on  page  31,  second 
column,  under  the  head  "Nursing  Home,"  and 
again  on  page  35,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  where, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Salaries  and  Wages  "  you 
will  find  "  Nui-sing  Staff  (including  Matron)." 

Earl  Spencer. 

8643.  That  is  of  the  hospital  ;  does  that  in- 
clude, then,  the  home,  because  I  imagine  besides 
the  actual  having  nurses  there,  there  is  a  certain 
expenditure  on  the  nursing  home;  there  are  the 
under  servants,  and  various  things  of  that  sort  ? — 
I  see  ;  but  without  infoi'mation  I  cannot  myself 
rejjly  {the  Witness  speaks  to  Mr.  Roberts).  The 
4,244/.  lis.  10  fZ.,  which  is  the  amount  for 
"  Nursing  Staff  (including  Matron),''  includes 
the  servants  of  the  nursing  home. 

8644.  Does  it  include  all  the  servants  ? — It 
includes  the  servants  of  the  uui'sing  home. 

8645.  Then,  "  Servants,  male  and  female, 
5,807  /.  14  s.  10  J.,"  has  no  reference  to  the 
nursing  home  ? — Nt),  that  would  have  no  refer- 
ence  to  the  nursing  home. 

8646.  Then,  do  you  think  it  is  clear  ;  in  one 
case  the  staff  is  given  separately  for  the  hospital, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  not ;  where  do  the  servants 
of  the  nursing  home  appear  :  I  understand  they 
appear  under  "  Nursingstaff?"— Under  "Nursing- 
staff",''  I  have  just  been  informed. 

8647.  Then,  again,  do  you  think  it  is  clear 

whether 
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whether  the  items  on  page  30  are  net  receipts' 
or  whether  they  are  not  mixed,  net  and  gross  ? — 
I  am  sure  they  are  nearly  all  net,  but  there  are 
seme  which  are  gross. 

8G48.  Is  it  not  rather  a  mistake  to  mix  the 
two  up? — Various  reasous  arise  in  our  committee 
every  day,  and  we  give  orders  to  the  secretary 
how  he  shall  enter  them. 

8649.  Then  there  is  another  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  you.  Is  it  not  usual  fo  account  for 
the  balance  which  appears  on  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure account ;  and  here,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  there  is  no  dii'ect  entry  of  the  balance, 
which  I  presume  there  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year? — Yes  ;  I  think  perhaps  there  might  be 
brought  into  the  receipts  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year;  but  tlien  our  accounts 
have  been  done  under  the  order  of  our  auditors 
who  do  their  work  extremely  efficiently,  and  it 
would  be  a  strong  measure  for  us  to  advise  against 
professional  men. 

8650.  But  the  accounts,  1  presume,  are  for  the 
public  as  well  as  for  the  hospira!  ? — Certainly. 

8651.  And  do  you  think  rhat  they  are  made 
clear  for  the  public,  who  take  them  up  as  we  are 
doing  now? — I  think  it  is  extremely  clear.  St 
shows  our  whole  expenditure,  our  whole  extra- 
ordinar}'  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  our  whole 
receipts  for  the  year. 

8652.  That  may  be;  but  tliere  is  no  explan- 
ation where  this  balance  goes,  how  much  is  in- 
vested, and.  how  much  goes  to  current  expendi- 
ture ? — It  goes  to  the  assets  of  tiie  liospital  on 
the  next  page. 

8653.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that.  The 
The  Hospital  Estate  "  might  be  real  property  ? 
— Some  of  it  is. 

8654.  Then  "Hospital  Estate''  is  a  mixed 
item  of  real  properly  and  other  property  ? — Yes, 
of  real  property  and  investments. 

Earl  Cadogaii. 

8655.  Is  there  in  any  part  of  this  book  an 
account  of  the  various  items  that  form  the 
"  Hospital  Estate  "? — Yes,  on  page  33. 

Chairman. 

8656.  Where  is  the  balance  of  15,000/.  odd 
put  on  this  page  33  ? — The  balance  is  not  named 
as  that  exact  sum  ;  it  only  increases  our  assets 
because  we  fortunately  had  a  good  year  last 
year. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8657.  But  on  the  page  of  "Assets"  could  you 
point  to  it  ? — I  have  just  said  that  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  show  ihat  exact  amount  of  15,000/.,  but 
but  it  has  increased  our  assets,  which,  j  ou  see, 
are  given  as  296,278  /. 

8658.  In  which  item  is  it  ? — I  think  you  may 
say  that  it  is,  or  most  of  it  is,  in  the  "  Cash 
on  Deposit." 

Chairman. 

8659.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  state 
"Brought  forward,  15,000/."?— I  think  it  might 
be,  but  it  is  done  under  our  auditor's  direc- 
tion. 

8660.  So  that  the  subscribers  and  so  on  might 
recognise  it? — ^I  think  it  might  be  better,  but  we 

(69.) 
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should  consult  with  our  auditor  before  making 
that  chang-e. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8661.  Why  is  "  Wood  Paving "  brought  in 
there  on  page  32  under  "  Liabilities  and  Estate"? 
— Because  a  legacy  was  left  to  us  while  I  was 
chairman,  which  was  to  be  invested  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  hospital.  At  that  time  we 
were  suffering  excessively  from  the  noise  of  very 
bad  stones  in  the  street  in  Whitechapel-road, 
and  vv^e  therefore  used  this  legacy  gradually  for 
a  period  of  years  by  arrangement  \^•ith  the  road 
authorities,  in  order  to  have  instead  silent  wood 
paving. 

8662.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  '  To  Sun- 
dry Creditors,  9,258  /.  IS  s.  1  ; "  it  occurred 
lo  me  that  those  were  debts  owing  to  the  hos- 
pital ? — No;  that  is  debts  which  we  owe  to 
tradesmen  for  one  quarter,  which  are  due  on 
the  31st  of  December,  but  not  paid  until  a  few 
weeks  afterwards. 

Earl  Cadoyan. 

8663.  Then  may  I  ask  upon  what  principle 
they  are  added  to  your  hospital  estate  as  pro- 
perty ? — Deducted  from  the  hospital  estate. 

8664.  T  think  at  the  bottom  of  page  32  you 
will  see  that  the  283,000  /.  "  Hospital  Estate  " 
has  become  296,000  /.  by  the  addition  of  your 
"  Sundry  Creditors,"  and  some  other  items  ?  — 
The  balance  is  283,000.  It  is  296,000  /.,  and 
when  those  three  items  are  taken  off  it,  the 
balance  remains  283,000  /. 

8665.  1  read  "  To  Sundry  Creditors,"  "  Con- 
valescent Hospital  Fund,"  Wood  Paving,"  and 
"  Hospital  Estate,"  and,  adding  them  together, 
you  get  the  total  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  "  Sundry  Creditors "  are  liabilities,  and 
the  "  Wood  paving  "  is  a  liability  ? — Yes. 

8666.  And  the  "  Convalescent'Hospital  Fund" 
is  an  asset,  is  it  not? — A  liability. 

8667.  The  "Hospital  Estate,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  asset? — Yes. 

8668.  Theref-^re  three  liabilities  are  added  to 
one  asset,  and  the  gross  is  shown  as  296,000  /.  ? 
— Certainly  ;  that  is  perfect  account-keeping  to 
have  the  laalance  283,000  /.  after  the  debts  are 
deducted  from  the  assets. 

8669.  I  do  not  see  any  deduction  ? — But  the 
balance  is  arrived  at  at  the  bottom. 

Earl  Speiicer. 

8670.  In  fact,  instead  of  "  Balance,"  you  put 
the  words  "  Hospital  Estate,"  and  interpret 
"  Balance  "  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  usual 
way  of  showing  the  balance. 

Lord  onkswell. 

867  L  On  page  34  you  see  the  words  "  Par- 
ticulars of  Expenditure,"  those  being  really 
particulars  of  receipts,  and  between  the  headings 
"  House  Property  "  and  "  Dispensary  ;"'  on  that 
page  there  ought  to  be  "  Particulars  of  Expen- 
diture "  inserted  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  misprint,  as 
the  secretary  has  already  explained. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8672.  What  is  the  explanation  of  "  Blocl;  D., 
1,265  /."? — Block  D.  is  a  portion  of  our  freehold, 
3  R  4  which 
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Earl  Spencer — continued. 

which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  different  collector 
from  the  main  part  of"  the  property. 

Chairmuti. 

867^".  And  you  think  that  this  plan  of  account 
is  such  that  arjy  of  your  subscribers  might  fairly 
consider  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  ? — I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

8674.  Then,  very  likely  you  yourself  are  an 
able  accountant;  but,  taking  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary subscribers,  subscribers  of  2  /.  or  3  /.  a  year, 
do  you  think  that  if  they  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  state  of  the  hosijital  was,  and  what  the 
exjienses  in  certain  items  were,  they  would  have 
no  difficulty? — I  believe  none  whatever. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8675.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  one  question  :  We 
have  here  that  the  *'  House  Property"  brings  in 
9,350  /.  2  s.  3  (1.,  and  on  page  31  we  have  ex- 
penditure "  Incidental  to  House  Property,  &c., 
5,12%  I.  -  s.  3(j?.;''  does  that  mean  that  you  only 
net  the  difl^erence  between  those  two  sums  on 
your  pi  operty  ? — Yes  ;  the  expenditure  has  been 
very  large  lately,  because  the  leases  have  just 
fallen  in  of  some  of  it. 

8676.  Then  does  this  ex|)euditure  mean  capital 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  additions  t  >  the  houses 
and  permanent  improvements  ?  —  A  large  portion 
of  that  is  expenditure  of  that  kind. 

8677.  Do  you  not,  as  is  done  in  ordinary 
estate,  show  that  as  capital  expenditure  as  against 
maintenance  ? — It  is  almost  the  same  thing, 
"Capital  Exi)enditure "  and  "Extraordinary 
Expenditure  ;"  they  have  the  same  meaning. 

8678.  Where  is  the  word  "Extraordinary"? 
— Near  the  bottom  of  page  31  you  will  notice  it. 

8679.  Then  that  is  not  the  ordinary  repairs 
and  small  things  ;  they  are  all  permanent  Im- 
])rovements? — 1  cannot  say  all,  without  reference  ; 
I  should  say  nearly  all. 

8680.  What  about  any  residue.  You  say  that 
does  not  include  all ;  where  is  that  shown  upon 
the  other  side;  that  becomes,  net,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  on  page  30 ;  tliat  is  the  small  incidental 
expenditure  which,  I  presume,  you  do  not  class 
as  extraordinary  ? — It  is  included  in  the  5,728 
but  as  it  has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment  and  carrying  on  of  the  hospital  it  is  not 
called  ordinary  expenditure,  because  it  would 
make  our  accounts  misleading. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

8681.  You  admit  the  press  to  the  meetings  of 
your  governing  body,  do  you  not? — Yes,  to  our 
courts. 

Chairman. 

8682.  Do  the  press  come  ? — There  are  gene- 
rally one  or  two  reporters. 

8683.  You  are  the  chairniau  of  the  college 
board,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

8684.  And  will  you  tell  us  v\hat  the  functions 
of  the  college  board  are  ? — The  college  board  is  a 
body  which  was  founded  in  1878  or  1879,com])osed 
half  of  laymen  and  half  of  medical  men.  They 
entirely  manage  the  college  in  every  respect. 

8685.  What  is  the  college?— The  medical 
school. 

8686.  Then  have  you  a  dean  of  the  medical 
school  ? — We  have  a  warden. 


Chairman — continued. 

S687.  Is  he  a  professional  man  ?  -  No,  a  lay- 
man. 

8688.  Then  the  college  board  directs  and 
manages  the  student^  ? — It  entirely  manages  the 
students;  but  while  the  students  are  in  the  hos- 
pital they  are  under  the  control  of  the  house 
governor,  of  course. 

8689.  The  college  board  arrange  about  the 
lectures  and  so  forth? — -Entirely. 

8690.  And  are  the  lecturers  paid? — ^Yes,  out 
of  the  fees  of  the  students :  not  from  the  hos- 
pital. 

8691.  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  income  of  the 
school  ?~I  wish  I  had  brought  mv  accounts  with 
me,  but  I  have  not  them  here. 

8962.  Can  you  tell  us  in  round  figures ;  is  it 
6,000  /.  or  10,000  /.  a  year  ?— Nearer  6,000/.  than 
10,000/.  a  year,  I  think;  I  cannot  swear  to  that 
figure. 

8693.  Then  none  of  the  money  comes  from  the 
hospital  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  a  grant  of  350  /,  a  year, 
which  was  airaniJed  at  the  time  that  the  college 
board  was  established. 

8694.  What  was  the  object  of  that  350 /.  a-vear; 
what  does  it  go  to? — It  goes  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  college  board.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  hospital  owed  so  much  to  the  school, 
that  as  the  school  was  not  very  flush  of  money 
we  ought  to  pay  a  certain  sura  per  annum. 

8695.  Is  that  stated  in  the  hospital  account; 
we  have  "  Medical  College,"  at  page  31, 
438  /.  13  s.  ?— Yes,  that  includes  the  350  /.  that 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

8696.  Then  that  is  an  excess  of  88 /.? -That 
i.'  rates. 

8697.  Rates  which  the  hospital  pay  for  the 
school  ? — Which  we  are  bound  to  pay  for  the 
school  under  the  arrangement. 

8698.  Then  the  medical  college  also  pays  rent 
to  the  hospital,  does  it  not?  — Yes;  because  the 
hospital  re-built  the  school  lately  ;  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  could  not  afford  the  money,  but 
we  agreed  with  the  staff  that  we  should  build  it 
and  charge  them  rent  on  the  outlay. 

8699.  1 'barge  thein  interest? — '^Iharge  them 
interest  or  rent  on  the  outlay. 

8700.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  school  is 
managed  ? — It  is  managed  entirely  by  the  college 
board,  which  I  have  just  spoken  of. 

8701.  But  do  the  college  board  arrange  what 
students  shall  go  to  each  lecture,  and  so  forth  ? — 
They  arrange  everything  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  students ;  take  the  fees  from  a 
lari;e  number  of  students,  arrange  the  lectures, 
nominate  men  who  shall  be  house  surgeons  and 
house  physicians  in  the  ho^})itai,  nominate 
them,  that  is  for  appointment  by  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

8702.  Then,  as  to  discipline,  is  the  disciijline 
of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  college  board? 
— Yes,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  warden  ;  but  of 
course  lie  is  under  the  authority  of  the  college 
board. 

8703.  Supposing  that  some  grave  breach  of 
discipline  occured,  the  warden  Avould  suspend  the 
student,  I  suppose  ? — Y^es,  or  he  would  refer  the 
case  to  the  college  visitors.  Every  week  there 
are  two  special  members  of  the  board  appointed 
as  visitors,  to  whom  everything  occuring  between 
the  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  referred. 

8704.  Have 
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8704.  Have  those  visitors  any  book  in  which 
they  put  down  anything  which  comes  to  their 
notice? — They  make  a  report  to  the  college 
board,  a  written  report. 

8705.  VVould  the  college  board  have  the  right 
of  suspending  a  student  or  dismissing  him? — 
Yes  ;  and  they  have  done  it. 

8706.  They  have  that  power  independently  of 
the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

8707.  The  house  committee  are  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  the  hospital  ;  is  the  com- 
mittee or  is  the  college  board  responsible  for  the 
attendance  of  the  doctors  at  the  proper  hours  ? 
— The  hospital  committee. 

8708.  Have  they  any  attendance  books  at  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

8709.  Which  are  signed  by  the  doctors  ? — By 
the  members  of  the  staff.  That  was  arranged  in 
December  1877. 

8710.  It  would  appear  from  the  books  whether 
the  atlendance  was  regular? — Certainly. 

8711.  Are  these  books  examined? — Yes,  by 
the  house  committee  on  Tuesdays. 

8712.  Your  opinion  is  that  these  books  are 
examined  ? — They  are  not  always  examined, 
but  generally  examined. 

8713.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  the  chairman  of  the  board  made  it  his 
duty  to  look  throuo-h  these  books,  or  to  get 
somebody  else  to  look  through  them  and  initial 
them,  so  as  to  check  the  attendance? — -We  have 
it  as  our  duty  to  examine  them  ;  but  sometimes 
business  is  so  long  and  so  pressing  that  a  matter 
like  that  is  deferred. 

8714.  But  if  that  happens  in  one  case  it  might 
happen  in  another  case.  It  would  «eem  right, 
would  it  not,  that  the  chairman,  if  he  cannot  do' 
it  himself,  should  suggest  to  somebody  else  to  do 
it,  so  that  it  might  weekly  be  initialed,  other- 
wise there  is  no  warrant  for  anything  being 
regular  — If  there  was  any  irregularity  worth 
noting  the  house  governor  would  it  report  in  his 
weekly  rejjort. 

8715.  But  supposing  a  surgeon  or  a  physician 
does  not  attend,  it  is  noted  in  that  book,  we  will 
suppose,  and  then  supposing  the  book  is  not 
looked  at,  it  is  not  discovered  ? — It  would  not  be 
discovered  perhaps  till  a  week  afterwards. 

8716.  And  then  what  would  be  the  course 
pursued  ?  —  Then  the  house  committee  have 
given  a  direction  to  the  secretary  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  gentleman  in  question. 

8717.  Then  tlie  officer  in  question  is  written  to, 
the  member  of  the  visiting  staff  or  whoever  he  is, 
and  he  writes  back  and  gives  his  reasons;  but  now 
supposing  that  is  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
house  committee,  Avould  they  refer  it  to  the  college 
board  ? — No,  that  is  the  business  of  the  house 
committee  to  manage  everything  in  the  hospital. 

8718.  But  do  any  gentleman  of  the  piofession 
have  seats  on  the  committee  ?-— No  ;  when  we 
went  for  our  Bill  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
chairman,  I  was  very  anxious  that  our  two 
senior  members  of  the  staff  should  have  seats  on 
our  committee  ;  and  when  I  was  havincj  a  lono; 
talk  with  Lord  Redesdale  about  the  matter  I 
urged  very  strongly  that  our  two  senior  men 
should  have  seats  on  our  committee ;  but  he  was 
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v?ry  firm  about  it,  and  entirely  refused  that  the 
clause  should  go  in  at  all. 

87  ]  9.  Then,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  Bill  to 
alter  your  charter  ? — Our  charter  says  that  our 
committee  consists  of  laymen  only,  I  think. 

8720.  But  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
some  medical  body  to  which  the  lay  body  could 
refer  questions  relating  to  professional  matters 
for  their  advice  and  suggestion,  before  they 
finally  deal  with  them  themselves  ?  — It  is  not  of 
great  importance,  because  we  frequently  ask 
ineiubers  of  our  staff  in,  to  get  their  advice. 

8721.  The  house  could  dismiss  a  doctor,  if 
necessary  l  —  They  could  advise  our  court  of 
governors  not  to  re-elect  him. 

Earl  oi  Kimherlcij. 

8722.  But  in  the  interval  before  the  governors 
met,  would  you  be  able  to  suspend  a  doctor,  if 
unfortunately  there  should  be  one  who  was 
guilty  of  any  misconduct? — We,  of  course,  can 
refuse  permission  to  wny  person  to  come  into  the 
hospital  ;  but  it  would  be  a  tremendously  strong- 
measure,  and  so  strong  that  such  a  case  has 
never  occurred. 

8723.  Still  such  a  power  would  exist  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8724.  Then  how  long  are  these  appointments 
given  for?--Every  officer  is  elected  once  a  year. 

8725.  Then  do  your  house  appointments  last  a 
year  ;  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  a  house 
surgeon? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  our  staff  and 
members  of  the  committee ;  they  are  elected  for 
a  year :  but  as  to  the  house  surgeons  and  house 
physicians,  they  are  only  elected  for  a  short  time, 
for  six  months  or  nine  months,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

8726.  As  a  general  question  of  hospital  manage- 
ment, do  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  not  having 
a  medical  man  of  some  standing  resident  in  the 
hospital  ? — We  have  a  layman,  in  whom  we  have 
the  greatest  confidence,  living  in  the  hospital- 

8727.  Do  not  you  think  that  to  look  after  the 
nurses  in  case  of  illness,  or  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  professionally,  it  would  be  well  .o 
have  some  resident  medical  officer  of  standing  in 
the  hospital,  who  should  be  responsible,  more  or 
less,  for  the  behaviour  of  the  other  medical  gentle- 
men, who  are  all  young  men  ? — ^That  has  been 
verv  much  discussed,  and  one  member  of  our 
staff  advocates  it  strongly.  I  do  not  think  I  see 
the  advantages.  I  heard  Dr.  Fenwiciv  give  his 
evidence  here  on  that  subject. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8/28.  lu  regard  to  the  medical  school,  and  the 
teachers,  what  kind  of  salaries  do  you  give  the 
teachers  in  the  medical  school? — Some  of  them 
have  fixed  salaries,  and  some  of  them  are  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  students.  I  am  afraid, 
not  being  treasurer  of  the  school,  I  cannot  answer 
without  seeing  the  account. 

8729.  They  do  other,  private,  practice  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

8730.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  that 
is  the  best  system  ;  we  had  some  evidence  about 
it,  and  the  recommendation  was  made  that  there 
should  be  a  school  where  teachers  should  be  paid 
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Earl  Spencer — continued, 
a  high  salary,  and  should  only  do  that  work  ? — 
Nothing  could  work  better  than  the  present 
system,  1  think. 

8731.  Are  the  teachers  men  of  repute  in  their 
profession  as  medical  men,  iiractising  in  London? 
— Certainly,  and  most  of  them  are  members  of 
our  medical  stall'. 

8732.  Senior  men,  many  of  them  ? — Yes. 

8733.  We  had  a  case  quoted  to  us  where  it 
Avas  said  that  some  distinguished  man  had  de- 
livered the  same  lecture  for  30  years,  I-  think  it 
was  ;  that  is  not  the  practice  of  your  teachers  ? 
— I  cannot  think  who  that  could  have  been  are 
may  remark  that  the  teachers  of  the  school.  I 
not  paid  out  of  the  hospital  funds. 

8734.  Do  the  pupils  in  the  medical  school  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  and  from 
the  colonies. 

8735.  Do  they  come,  attracted  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  lecturers,  or  because  their 
relations  have  bad  to  do  with  the  hospital  ? — 
Mainly  because  of  the  names  which  they  see 
upon  the  lecture  list,  and  the  practice  which 
they  know  that  tiiey  will  get  iu  the  Loudon 
Hospital. 

8736.  And  the  classes  are  taken  round  the 
wards  by  the  lecturers  Yes. 

8737.  With  regularity  r^— Yes. 

8738.  They  watch  a  case,  in  fact?— Yes,  they 
go  round  with  their  physician  or  surgeon,  who 
says  whiit  he  has  to  say  on  each  case. 

8739.  And  they  go  continuously,  not  at  in- 
tervals, not  in  a  broken  way? — Continuously. 

8740.  Then  you  think  the  present  system 
would  be  better  than  having  a  central  school  in 
London  with  teachers  specially  selected  for  their 
ability  to  lecture  and  teach  ? — I  should  much 
prefer  the  present  system  of  each  hospital  having 
its  own  school. 

8741.  You  think  that  there  is,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  a  wholesome  competition,  do  you  ? 
—That  is  it. 

Earl  Calhcart. 

8742.  Will  you  please  tell  their  Lordships 
about  the  students'  club,  and  its  working  ? — The 
students'  club  consists  mainly  of  a  room  where 
they  can  get  their  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
so  on  without  going  outside;  and  the  warden 
has  a  large  voice  in  the  management  of  it ; 
certainly  has  been  of  great  advantage  ever  since 
we  have  had  it. 

8743.  And  it  has  conduced  to  discipline  and  to 
the  comfort  of  the  students  ? — Yes ;  and  pre- 
vented their  going  out  to  dinner,  where  we  pre- 
fer they  should  not  go. 

8744.  And,  in  fact,  the  working  of  it  is  satis- 
factory ? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

8745.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  affiliating 
the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmwries  with  hospitals? — The  provident  dis- 
pensaries ;  yes. 

8746-  But  not  the  infirmaries  ? — I  cannot  say. 
They  are  very  large  ;  in  many  cases  larger  than 
the  hospitals  ;  and  it  sounds  a  difficult  point  to 
say  that  those  large  institutions  should  be  affili- 
liated  to  a  hospital  which  might  be  smaller  than 
they  are. 


Earl  of  Arran — continued. 

8747.  I  meant  ior  teaching  purposes  :  I  ought 
to  have  said  that  .'—It  is  a  question  for  medical 
men  ;  but  many  of  them  wish  that  they  had 
opportunities  ol  taking  their  students  to  the  large 
infirmaries. 

Chuirman. 

8748.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  the  hospital  charities  of  London  is 
increasing  : — am  quite  sure  it  is  increasing  ;  in 
the  case  of  every  charity  which  is  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  So  many  wealthy  people  used 
to  live  within  the  reach  of  Whitechapel  or  near 
it  20  years  ago,  and  now  none  do. 

8749.  And  has  the  competition  of  hospitals  in- 
creased ? — Certainly,  the  small  special  hospitals 
have  taken  a  large  amount  of  our  support  away, 
and  also  the  competition  of  other  charities  of  all 
sorts. 

8750.  Would  you  like  to  see  any  controlling 
power  in  regard  to  building  new  hospitals  ? — 
Very  much  indeed. 

8751.  Have  you  considered  how  that  could  be 
done  ? — Not  until  we  have  some  controlling 
power  over  the  hospitals  generally  of  London. 
I  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  get  to  some 
system  of  inspection  of  hospitals,  but  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
interference  with  the  management.  The  present 
management  is  so  good  of  the  great  hospitals  that 
if  the  men  who  so  manage  them  were  interfered 
with  by  a  body  who  wotxld  not  be  such  experts 
they  would  no  longer  be  governors  of  the  hospitals, 
and  it  would  do  endless  harm  ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  there  was  inspection  of  the  hospitals,  without 
interfering  with  them,  and  if  power  were  given 
to  prevent  tlie  erection  of  new  hospitals  and 
special  hospitals  until  leave  had  been  obtained 
from  the  central  body,  it  Avould  be  an  admirable 
improvement. 

8752.  You  would  dislike  to  see  anything  that 
would  bring  the  hospitals  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported as  they  are  at  present  on  to  the  rates  ? — 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that. 

8753.  Then  would  you  have  any  grants  for 
efficiency  ? — I  wish  for  it  because  I  do  not  think 
the  great  hospitals  can  be  carried  on  without  it; 
but  if  there  were  grants  for  efficiency  (again  I 
say  withotit  interference),  such  as  a  school  will 
receive  for  efficiency,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
very  valuable. 

8754.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  would  be  the 
use  of  an  inspecting  officer  if  he  is  not  to  interfere  ? 
— To  report  as  to  efficiency. 

8755.  You  said  that  you  would  like  to  have  an 
inspector  ? — Yes. 

8756.  But  if  he  finds  that  things  are  going 
wrong,  and  he  is  not  to  interfere,  what  is  he  to 
do  ? — To  reduce  his  grant. 

8757.  But  would  he  not  report  to  the  body  of 
governors  or  to  somebody  connected  with  the 
hospital? — To  our  house  committee  you  mean? 
No  doubt  he  would. 

8758.  But  that  would  be  interference,  Avoidd 
it  not  ? — I  think  not ;  it  would  be  a  controlling 
power,  but  without  interferring  with  how  the 
com«mittee  may  do  their  work. 

8759.  May 
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Earl  Cadoyan. 

8759.  May  I  ask,  putting  it  the  other  way,  do 
you  think  that  inspection  without  interference 
would  be  any  use  ? — I  feel  that  it  would  ;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  bring  with  it  at  least  my  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  bring  wit!i  it  grants  in  aid  ; 
not  that  we  want  grants  in  aid  as  long  as  we  can 
go  on  without,  but  my  fear  is  that  the  great 
hospitals  will  not  be  carried  on  without  them  in 
the  future. 

8760.  But  if  an  inspector  were  to  report  some 
defects  that  he  found  in  the  management  of  the 
London  Hospital,  either  he  has  or  has  not  the 
power  to  enforce  the  cai'rying  out  of  his  recom- 
mendation ;  if  he  has  that  power  it  involves  inter- 
ference ;  if  lie  has  not  that  power,  what  is  the 
use  of  his  inspection  ?  — Perhaps  there  would  be 
slig  ht  interference  in  the  sense  of  the  house  com- 
mittee receiving  advice. 

8761.  Whom  would  you  wisL  hiin  to  report 
to  ? — To  report,  as  in  the  case  of  a  school,  to  the 
managers  of  the  hospital,  and  make  hi<  grants 
according  to  lirst-rate  efficiency,  or  second  or  third. 

8762.  But  school  inspectors  do  not  ref)ort  to 
the  schools,  nor  are  they  appointed  by  the 
schools? — They  are  not  appointed  by  them,  but 
the  school  managers  know  what  report  has  been 
criven. 

8763.  The  object  of  the  school  inspector  is  to 
report  to  an  independent  authority  over  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

8764.  What  would  be  your  system  of  in- 
spection ;  would  the  inspector  be  appointed  by 
an  indepen  dent  authority  ? — Yes. 

8765  What  would  that  authority  be  ? — Some 
Government  office. 

8766.  In  fact,  he  would  be  a  Government 
inspector;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  elicit  from 
you  ? — Yes. 

8767.  if  he  inspected  a  hospital,  and  found 
matters  which  he  thought  were  not  quite  satis- 
factory, and  he  reported  that  to  the  Government, 
would  not  that  be  interference.  I  am  only 
wanting  to  elicit  your  own  opinion  ?  — Perhaps 
your  meaning  is  such  that  it  would  be  inter- 
ference. It  might  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  advice,  which  would  be  valued,  and  would 
be  taken. 

8768  Do  you  think  that  the  governors  and 
managing  bodies  of  hospitals  in  London  would 
like  to  be  inspected  by  a  Government  inspector, 
because  I  understand  it  comes  to  that  ? — I  think 
the  majority  of  them  would  not  like  it. 

8769.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  ? 
—  Most  of  my  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  me 
about  this.  I  am  saying  my  own  opinion,  but 
most  of  my  colleagues  at  the  London  Hospital 
d'l  not  agree  with  me. 

8770.  Btit  you,  yourself,  think  it  would  be 
possible  and  practicable  ? — I  think  it  would. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8771.  In  the  case  of  a  Government  inspection 
of  schools  the  Government  have  control  of  the 
the  funds  paid  to  the  schools.  You  said  some- 
thing about  possibly  having  some  payment  made 
according  to  the  report  of  the  inspector ;  what 
payment  did  you  refer  to?  —  A  paymen:  that 
now  does  not  exist,  of  course. 

8772.  Would  you  propose  that  the  London  hos- 
pitals should  be  paid  out  of  a  national  fund  ? — Yes. 
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8773.  And  that  the  general  taxes  of  the 
country,  all  over  the  country,  should  go  towards 
assisting  London  hospitals? — Assisting  the  hos- 
pitals all  over  England. 

8774.  You  would  have  a  board  managing  the 
hospitals  all  over  England  ? — Yes. 

8775.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  Government  interference  in  matters 
of  this  sort  ? — I  have  guarded  myself  by  saymg 
that  I  hoped  there  would  not  be  interference, 
because  it  would  discourage  volunteers  from  in 
future  managing  the  hospitals,  who  at  present 
manage  them  very  well  ;  but  inspection  I  cannot 
help  feeling  to  be  good,  coupled  with  what  the 
Chairman  has  spoken  of,  the  power  ot  forbidding 
the  establishment  of  new  hospitals,  except  where 
they  are  really  wanted. 

8776.  You  want  to  have  the  reports  made 
public,  and  get  a  discussion  upon  them,  and  let 
light  in  upon  the  management  and  state  of  each 
hospital.  Is  that  it  ?  -Y^es;  I  think  those  hos- 
pitals thai  are  well  managed  have  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  such  as  our  own  hospital,  I  venture  to 
say  ;  we  should  like  it,  and  should  welcome  any 
such  inspection. 

Earl  of  Kiraherley. 

8777.  If  you  had  this  system  of  inspection 
combined  with  grants,  of  course,  if  the  report  of 
the  inspector  was  unfavourable,  the  grant  might 
be  witliheld ;  that  would  be  the  kind  of  compul- 
sion that  there  woukl  be  ?  Yes. 

8778.  But  now  supposing  the  inspector  re- 
ported to  the  Government  that  a  hospital  was 
extremely  overcrowded  in  consefjuence  really  of 
undue  pressure  upon  the  hospital,  from  there  not 
being  a  sufficient  amount  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, would  not  the  result  of  that  be  that  soon 
there  would  be  pressure  to  have  a  sum  voted  by 
Parliament  to  provide  a  new  hospital? — Parlia- 
ment has  never  yet  provided  hospitals ;  only 
Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

8779.  T  am  aware  of  that.  Take  the  district 
served  by  the  London  Hospital ;  suppose  the 
inspector  reported  that  the  London  Hospital  was 
well  managed  but  greatly  overcrowded,  and  he 
felt  that  this  was  due  really  to  the  undue  pressure 
upon  the  hospital,  owing  to  its  being  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  very 
large  number  of  inhabitants ;  that  being  so, 
would  there  not  arise  soon  a  public  demand  for 
that  deficiency  to  be  supplied  ? — There  would 
arise  a  public  demand. 

8780.  And  if  that  public  demand  was  not  met 
by  subscri])tions,  would  it  not  inevitably  come  to 
this :  that  there  would  be  a  demand  made  that  it- 
should  bo  done  from  the  })ublic  funds? — There 
might  be  a  demand  made. 

8781.  And  would  not  the  result  of  tJie  thing- 
be  that  the  hospitals  would  become  Government 
institutions? — -I  should  not  have  thought  that  it 
would,  and  I  should  Ije  very  sorry  that  tlie}' 
should  become  Government  institutions. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8782.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  do  you 
at  the  London  Hospital  employ  medical  men  be- 
yond those  who  have  diplomas  from  London :  do 
you  employ  men  who  have  diplomas  from  Ediu- 
biu-gh  or  from  Dublin  — Yes,  sometimes.  You 

3  s  2  mean 
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Earl  Spencer — continued, 
mean  in  the  house  as  house  surgeons,  for  in- 
stance ? 

8783.  Yes,  as  house  surgeons.  You  are  not 
bound  then  to  take  only  those  who  have  got  the 
Loudon  diploma  ? — rvo,  I  think  we  are  not 
bound, 

8784.  You  are  sure  of  that? — 1  think  we  are 
not  bound. 

878.5.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  keeping  open 
these  appointments,  and  getting  able  men  from 
Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  irrespective  of  the  London 
diploma  ?  ■ —  The  house  appointments,  do  you 
mean  ? 

8786.  The  house  appointments  and  other  ap- 
pointments ;  teachers,  for  instance,  in  your 
medical  school  ? — I  think  we  are  very  free  as  to 
whom  we  appoint,  so  long  as  they  have  a  proper 
diploma. 

8787.  What  is  a  "proper"  diploma;  do  you  con- 
sider that  a  Dublin  diploma  or  an  Edinburgh  dip- 
loma is  a  proper  one? — It  is  according  to  what  our 
bye-laws  order  us  to  consider  a  proper  diploma;  we 
are  bound  by  that.  Each  officer  requires  a  dif- 
ferent diploma.  For  instance,  we  can  elect  an 
assistani-surgeon  who  is  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  our  senior  surgeons 
must  be  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

8788.  Then  the  senior  staff'  is  rather  a  close 
staffj  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  ;  it  is  not  open  to 
the  ablest  men  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Dublin  ? — 
The  surgeoncy  is  not  open  to  any  man  unless  he 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

8789.  It  is  not  open  to  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  'I — No,  it  is  not. 

8790.  May  you  not  be  excluding  some  very 
able  and  efficient  men  by  adhering  to  that  rule  ? 
— But  the  number  of  candidates  for  those  ap- 
pointments, candidates  who  are  excellent  men,  is 
so  large  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  dilficulty 
in  filling  them  up. 

8791.  No,  there  may  not  be  ;  at  the  same  time 
you  may  be  excluding  the  ablest  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom? — I  should  jjrefer  that  that 
question  was  put  to  a  member  ol  the  profession. 

8792.  But  you  are  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  aj^point- 
ment  ? — No,  the  house  committee  exclusively 
have  to  do  with  these  appointments ;  1  am 
treasurer. 

8793.  But  you  would  have  a  voice  in  a  general 
matter  of  policy  like  that  ? — Yes. 

8794.  And  you  would  have  a  right  to  have 
your  own  opinion  on  it  ? — Yes. 

8795.  "What  is  your  opinion  ;  do  you  prefer  to 
remain  as  you  are,  or  to  open  the  apjDointment  ? 
— I  feel  sure  that  it  is  quite  open  enough. 

8796.  It  is  not  completely  open  ?^ — I  still  say 
that  1  should  prefer  that  that  question  was  put 
to  a  member  of  the  profession. 

Earl  of  Kimbei-leij. 

8797.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the 
medinal  profession  in  London  are  exactly  the 
body  that  could  not  give  us  an  unbiassed  answer? 
— It  may  be  so. 

8798.  And  is  it  not  open  to  this  construction : 
that  these  rules  may  have  been  framed,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  efficiency, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  securing  these  appoint- 
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ments  for  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
London  ? — I  can  hardly  believe  such  a  thing. 

8799.  However,  the  result  is,  that  it  is  not  open 
to  you  to  choose  the  ablest  men  ;  you  must  choose 
them  from  a  certain  body.  You  must  choose  for 
a  surgeoncy,  from  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  for  the  post  of  a  physician  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London. 

8800.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  may  be 
an  abler  man  than  any  candidate  that  comes  be- 
fore you,  and  you  cannot  elect  him  ? — That  may 
be  so;  Iv'prefer  that  question  being  asked  of  a 
medical  man. 

880L  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  a  system  of  licensing  or  registering 
hospitals ;  1  mean  that  some  public  authority 
should  give  a  license  to  any  hospital  before  it  was 
opened  ? — Y'^es,  I  have  just  said  so ;  I  believe  it 
would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  no  hospital  could 
be  opened  without  some  authority  from  a  respon- 
sible body,  which  should  say  whether  it  was  really 
needed  or  not.  Now,  to  show  thet  hospitals  are 
not  always  in  the  best  places,  I  may  mention  that 
not  long  as^o  I  took  every  hospital  in  London  that 
might  truly  be  called  a  hospital,  and  calling 
Blackfriars  Bridge  the  centre  of  London,  1  found 
that  there  were  51  west  and  15  east;  some,  of 
conrse,  were  very  large  and  some  vei-y  small;  but 
one  knows  that  the  majority  of  the  working 
men,  if  in  either,  are  in  the  east  ;  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  that  the  hospitals  are  established 
rather  where  the  money  can  be  easily  collected 
than  where  they  may  be  most  needed. 

8802.  Then  there  would  be  this  difficulty, 
would  there  not;  that  in  the  places  where  hospi- 
tals are  really  greatly  needed,  very  likely  sub- 
scriptions would  not  be  forthcoming  to  establish 
the  hospitals,  owing  to  their  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  jjlaces  where  the  people  who  would 
subscribe  live  ? — Exactly  ;  that  is  what  we  suffer 
from  at  the  Loudon ;  that  we  want  this  enor 
mous  income  every  year,  and  exactly  in  the 
place  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  it. 

8803.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  foi  that 
admitted  evil? — No  ;  1  cannot. 

Lord  Monhswell. 

8804.  Do  1  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  most  of  your  colleague.s  object  to  this 
Government  ins^DCCtion,  which  you  suggest  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  object  to  the  system  of  Government 
inspection. 

8805.  Do  you  think  that  the  objection  would 
come  principally  from  your  colleagues,  or  prin- 
cipally from  the  staff  of  the  hospita{  ? — My  col- 
leagues are  laymen. 

8806.  You  have  not  talked  the  matter  over 
with  the  staff ? — No;  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  say. 

8807.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  inspector's 
rejjorts  would  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  your 
governors,  not  only  in  the  way  of  l  educing  the 
grant,  but  that  ii  the  house  committee  did  not 
take  the  advice  of  the  insjjcctor  the  subscri])tions 
from  the  public  would  probably  fall  off  ? — 
Yes. 

8808.  And  you  consider  that  at  the  present 

moment 
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Lord  Monksiocll — continued, 
moment  the  existence  of  a  volunteer  committee 
is  rather  an  inducement  to  the  pubhc  io  sub- 
scribe ;  they  may  subscribe  with  the  view  that 
they  may  themselves  some  day  be  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  hiive  a  voice  in  the  management? — 
Large  numbers  subscribe  to  become  governors 
that  they  may  get  tickets. 

8809.  You  do  not  think  that  they  subscribe 
in  order  that  in  course  of  time  they  may  be  on 
the  committee,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment themselves? — No,  it  is  the  other  way  ;  the 
dithculty  is  increasing  of  getting  good  men  to 
serve  in  our  part  of  London ;  not  that  good  men 
are  so  anxious  to  go  on  that  we  cannot  find 
places  for  them. 

Lord  Thrinrj. 

8810.  We  have  been  told  that  although  these 
hospitals  are  so  distributed,  in  a  way  which  does 
not  apparently  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
population,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hospital  like 
the  London  Hospital  draws  its  patients  from  a 
considerable  area  beyond  its  immediate  neigh- 
hourhootl ;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  but  the  very 
large  proportion  are  from  within  two  or  three 
miles  round  Whitechapel. 

8811.  Then  do  you  say  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  subscriptions  ;  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
neighbourhood  support  the  hospital,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  that  you  do  not  draw  your  subscriptions 
from  a  much  wider  area  ? — A  large  proportion 
of  our  subscriptions  come  from  men  or  firms  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but,  of  course,  city  firms 
help  us  fairly  well. 

8812.  However,  you  thin!:  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  contributior:s  to  a  hospital,  as 
a  general  rule,  come  from  t  ,o  neighbourhood? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

8813  In  other  words,  you  think  that  a  rich 
neighbourhood  will  support  more  hospitals  than 
a  poor  neighbourhood,  because  the  majority  of 
the  subscrij)tious  come  i'rom  near  at  lianci  ? — 
Yes. 

Earl  Cafkcnrt. 

8814.  Dr.  Steele  told  us  that  two-thirds  at 
least  of  all  patients  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hospital  ? — Fully  that, 

8815.  When  you  mentioned  the  difficulties  of 
the  East  End,  you  did  not  mean  to  exclude  alto- 
gether any  ideas  of  the  south,  and  the  crowded 
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districts  of  the  south  of  the  river  where  they  have 
great  difficulty  ? — -No. 

8816.  Perhaps  greater  difficulty  than  at  the 
East  End  — The  difficulties  hardly  could  be 
greater.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
south  have,  we  have  the  docks,  the  lai'ge  factories, 
and  so  on.  which  bring  us  a  very  large  proportion 
of  accidents. 

8817.  But  at  all  events  there  are  very  serious 
difficulties  on  the  south  side,  and  no  great  insti- 
tution like  the  London  Hospital  in  the  more 
populated  districts  there  ? — They  have  Guy's 
and  St,  Thomas's. 

8818.  But  those  are  by  the  river  side  and  are 
a  long  way  off  from  tlie  populated  districts  :  we 
were  told  that  the  Dreadnought  and  a  small  hos- 
pital, the  Memorial  Hospital,  were  about  the 
only  two  hospitals  in  the  midst  of  that  popula- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8819.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say? 
— I  think  not. 

Lord  TJirbu/. 

8820.  Are  you  quite  certain,  at  least  in  your 
own  mind,  that  you  are  correct  in  saying  that 
you  draw  your  subscriptions  usually  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  not  from  a  larger 
area;  I  only  ask  you  the  question  again,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  West  End  subscribe  very 
largely  to  the  East  End  ? — The  very  large 
proportion  of  our  money  would  come  from  our 
own  neighbourhood  and  from  the  City,  which  is 
tolerably  near. 

Chairman. 

8821.  I  believe  you  desire  to  hand  in  some- 
thing?— -I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  might  hand  in  a 
document ;  it  is  not  very  modern  ;  it  is  dated 
June  1879,  but,  at  that  time,  I  and  some  others 
were  feeling  very  strongly  about  the  condition 
of  the  hospitals  in  London.  We  got  together  a 
very  strong  committee  and  sat  a  great  number  of 
times,  and  ultimately  drew  up  a  report  which  is 
very  short ;  and  I  ask  leave  just  to  hand  it  in. 
As  I  say,  we  had  a  strong  committee,  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  our  chairman  ;  and  I  think  it  may 
be  worth  just  looking  over  (handiny  in  the 
report). 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  JOHN  NIXON,  is  re-called;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows: 


CJiairinan. 

8822.  Do  you  wish  to  make  some  correction 
in  addition  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  the 
other  day? — On  one  or  two  points.  I  was  asked 
by  one  of  your  Lordship's  Committee  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  that  the  Samaritan 
Society  should  tender  for  its  supplies,  or  take 
them  wholesale  rather  than  distribute  them 
retail  ;  that  is  the  society,  you  remember,  which 
supj)lies  our  patients  with  tea,  sugar,  and  butter. 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  1  have  gone  wrong  there 
for  want  of  recent  information.  I  find  that  since 
1  left  the  Samaritan  Society's  practical  work, 
they  have  arranged  for  the  wholesale  supply  of 
tea  and  sugar  to  themselves  in  kind,  which  they 

(69.) 
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distribute  in  kind  to  the  patients  requiring  them 
in  the  wards.  The  only  payment  for  anything 
on  a  small  scale  is  for  butter,  which  is  a  j^erishalile 
article,  and  cannot  be  got  in  large  quantities, 
as  they  cannot  keep  it  in  store.  Then  I 
used  the  words  "  very  frequently,"  when  I  was 
asked  whether  the  books  that  go  in  from  my 
office  to  the  house  committee  weekly,  were 
examined  frequently  ;  I  said  they  were  very 
frequently.  I  made  a  mistake  there  ;  I  was 
trading  upon  my  previous  experience  of  past 
years  when  I  was  secretary  as  well  as  house 
governor.  They  were  very  frequently  examined 
then  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  them. 
3  s  3  examined 
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examined  many  hundreds  of  times  in  my 
experience  :  and  I  can  only  account  for  their  not 
being  so  frequently  and  regulaidy  examined  now, 
by  a  fact  which  I  would  mention  about  the  petty 
cash  papers  that  have  been  referred  to.  I  may  say 
first,  that  every  voucher  is  supplied  weekly  for  the 
minutest  trifle  that  occurs  in  that  book  ;  every 
item  is  ticked  off'by  myself  before  it  goes  in;  every 
account  is  cast  by  myself  and  verified  after  it  has 
passed  the  hands  of  the  clerks,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely correct  to  the  merest  fraction.  For  20 
years  I  supervised  that  accovrnf  as  it  came  from 
the  house  governrr's  office  ;  while  I  was  secretary 
for  nine  years  I  presented  the  account  respon- 
sibly as  house  governor,  and  I  supervised  it  as 
secretary  before  it  came  before  the  committee : 
and  for  the  last  15  vearsi  have  presented  it  as  the 
responsible  agent  to  the  house  committee.  Now 
in  those  44  years  I  can  only  call  to  mind  one 
single  error,  and  that  was  an  error  of  a  sum  of 
1  which  occurred  through  a  clerical  error 
in  casting  up  the  items.  Not  one  penny  has 
ever  been  disallowed.  Judging  from  that  I 
think  you  will  see  that  the  Committee  might 
rather  consider  that  as  every  book  that  goes  be- 
fore them  passes  through  my  bauds  and  is  signed 
by  myself,  or  initialed  by  myself  as  being  correct, 
showing  that  I  should  ha\e  found  fault  if  it 
were  not  correct,  it  was  rather  a  waste  of  labour  to 
go  into  the  matter  more  closely.  That  is  only  my 
own  opinion,  but  I  think  so.  Then  I  think  Mr. 
Buxton  will  thank  me  for  mentioning  that  al- 
though the  senior  officers  of  the  hospitnl  are  tied 
as  to  their  qualifications  wlien  they  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  those  ;:ppuintments,  the  house 
physicians  fur  instance,  are  not  so  tied  as  I 
gather  from  the  wording  of  the  law.  The  quali- 
fication for  the  house  physician  is  such  that  a 
great  number  of  these  young  men  not  tied  in  like 
manner  as  the  visiting  stf^ff,  are  constantly  pass- 
ing through  the  hospital. 

3823.  What  of  the  standiuir  orders  are 

you  referring  to  ? — Page  77  of  the  standing 
orders  containing  those  for  house  physicians  : 

All  candidates  must  l)e  either  graduates  in 
medicine  of  a  recognised  British  university, 
licentiates  of  a  recognised  college  of  physicians,  or 
meml)ers  of  th.e  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.''  They  enter,  therefore,  very  freely, 
as  I  see  it,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  matter  as  to  their  other  qualifications;  but 
it  is  clear  that  if  persons  desire  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  main  appointments  of  the  hos})ital, 
they  have  the  opjiortunity,  T  presume,  of  being 
members  of  the  fioyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  or  a  recognised  college  of  physicians. 
The  next  tiling  has  to  do  with  the  sanitary 
question.  Some  of  the  nurses  who  have  given 
evidence  have  attributed  their  diseases  to  the 
sewage  gas.  It  has  been  explained  already  that 
in  one  special  instance  it  was  Ibund  to  be  common 
coal  gas.  I  would  say  that  throughout  the  whole 
tenure  of  my  office  1  have  most  carefully  looked 
to  the  sanitary  question  ;  because  I  consider  that 
it  is  the  duty  ot  everybody  who  has  charge  of 
the  lives  of  patients  to  put  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  I. have 
aever,  to  my  knowledge,  neglected  for  one  single 
moment  the  sli<rhtest  hint  that  I  have  discovered 
or  been  told  of  wdth  respect  to  any  insanitary 
condition  in  the  hospital.    The  present  sanitary 
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examination  of  the  hospital,  and  alteration  of 
drainage  and  other  arrangements,  has  no  doubt 
confirmed  these  ladies  in  the  impression  that  they 
were  suffering  from  sanitary  defects  in  the 
hospital ;  but  I  am  in  a  position  lo  say  that, 
carefully  as  I  have  watched  the  whole  question, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  one  case  of 
typhoid  fever  that  has  been  contracted  in  the 
hospital  from  any  of  our  arrangements.  We  have 
held  them  brought  in  as  patients  to  the  extent  of 
120  typhoid  cases  in  one  year,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  gone  away  cured ;  not  one  arising 
in  the  hospital ;  and  I  am  net  conscious  of  one 
having  occurred  in  the  hospital  to  this  day.  In 
the  next  place,  what  I  may  call  the  scare  about 
the  sanitar\^  condition  of  the  hospital  was  started, 
as  it  were,  by  little  illnesses,  which  Dr.  Fenwick 
described  as  being  very  trifling,  among  the  pro- 
bationers. Now,  if  these  illnesses  had  to  do  with 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital,  how 
is  it  that  only  one  class  suffered?  There  are  no 
recognised  instances  of  any  other  class  suffering 
at  all.  It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  patients 
sriffered  from  the  insanitary  conditions,  and  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  controlling  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  and  in  the  pre- 
vention of  hospital  diseases.  Now,  I  find,  from  the 
mortality  returns  of  the  hospital,  starting  after 
the  cholera  year  (which  would  give  an  abnormal 
percentage,  because  then  the  patients  gave  an 
average  of  37|ths  per  cent,  mortality,  therefore 
I  started  after  tnat),  that  for  24  years  after  that 
our  hospital,  even  without  allowing  for  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  cases,  holds  a  fair  position 
as  to  mortality  with  any  other  large  hospital  in 
London.  The  average  has  been  10'57  per  cent. 
'I'he  mortality  from  hos;  '^alcanseshas  been  in  fact 
very  much  lower  than  formerly  ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  see  that  that  state  of  affairs  could  have 
existed  if  the  hospital  had  been  in  an  insanitary 
condition,  I  am  able  to  ])rove  this  by  tlie  following- 
fact  :  on  only  two  occasions  Iiave  our  own  regis- 
trar's returns  been  publislied  ;  th^  first  was  in  the 
year  1875,  and  it  contained  only  the  return  .;f  that 
one  year.  It  has  been  kept  ever  since,  and  has 
been  paid  for  to  the  officers,  but  it  has  been  too  ex- 
pensive to  publish  it  continuously.  For  the  last 
four  vears  ending  1888  the  surgical  returns  have 
again  heen  published,  and  the  figures  stand  thus 
as  to  erysipelas  and  pyasmia,  which  are  said  to  be 
preventible  hospital  diseases  :  of  erysipelas  there 
were  23  fatal  cases  in  the  last  four  years,  as 
against  12  in  the  one  year,  1875  ;  of  pytemia 
there  were  18  fatal  cases  from  hospital  causes  in 
the  last  four  years,  as  against  12  certain  and  four 
probable  in  the  one  year,  1875  In  both  cases 
also  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  smaller 
number  was  taken  from  among  stirgical  patients, 
ntmibering  1  000  per  annum  more  than  they  did 
in  1875.  Those  struck  me  as  being  reascms  to 
show  that  the  governors  of  the  hospital  and  the 
public  need  not  be  frightened  as  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  having  led  to  these  illnesses,,  I  do 
not  blame  tlie  house  committee  for  what  they 
have  done;  they  employed  an  expert,  and 
they  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  things  sug- 
gested by  that  expert ;  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, the  removal  of  the  main  drain  under- 
neath the  old  part  of  the  liospital,  v/hich  has 
been  140  years  in  existence,  was  an  extremely 
desirable  alteration. 

8824.  With 
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8824.  With  rearard  to  the  staiidino-  order  which 
you  read  just  now  about  house  physiciaus, 
"  British  University"  did  not  include  Dublin? — 
1  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Huxton  had  not 
noticed  that  the  appoiatments  are  not  so  ex- 
clusively guarded  as  the  senior  appointments  in 
the  hospital. 

8825.  "  Licentiates  of  a  recognised  college  of 
physicians,"  that  might  include  Dublin?  — it 
might. 

8826.  Or  "  Meu^bers  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Eno-land."  According  to  those 
words  you  might  have  a  physician  from  a  college 
in  Dublin,  but  you  could  not  have  a  surgeon 
from  it  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  that  at  all. 

8827.  What  does  a  "recognised  college  mean''? 
I  do  not  know.  That  standing  order  was  not 
drawn  by  myself. 

8828.  You  came  rather  to  explain  the  matter, 
therefore  I  thought  you  did  understand  it? — 
I  merely  wished  to  put  forward  the  wording  of 
the  laws  as  a  thing  that  might  thi  ow  a  light  on 
the  subject,  and  show  that  it  is  not  so  closely 
guarded  as  it  might  appear  to  be.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
have  left  it  alone. 

8829.  Who  could  explain  it? — The  college 
board,  1  should  say,  could  explain  it,  which 
consists  of  medical  men  and  laymen  mixed. 

8830.  You  have  known  the  medical  officers 
and  surgeons  of  the  hospital ;  have  you  known  a 
gentleman  from  Dublin  in  the  hospital  I — Not  in 
a  senior  appointment;  he  would  not  be  qualified. 

Cliairinan. 

8831.  But  as  house  physician  or  surgeon? — 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  qualifications; 
they  are  selected  by  the  college  board.  The 
standing  order  at  page  85  says,  that  candidates 
for  the  house  surgeonship  "  must  be  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  or 
possess  such  diploma  or  diplomas  as  may  be  con- 
sidered equivalent." 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8832.  Are  you  present  at  the  election  of  these 
medical  men.  These  elections  are  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  are  they  not? — Are  you 
speaking  of  the  house  physicians  and  house 
surgeons  ? 

8833.  Yes? — 1  am  present  always  when  they 
are  elected,  they  having  been  nominated  by 
the  college  boai'd  to  the  house  committee  for 
election. 

8834.  Do  you  ever  remember  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  candidate  with  favourable  testi- 
monials, who  might  have  been  elected,  but  who 
could  not  be  elected  owinof  to  that  standing; 
order? — I  could  not  know  because  I  am  not 
present  at  the  committee  of  the  college  board  at 
which  the  selection  is  made. 

8835.  Who  is  present? — The  warden  of  the 
college. 

Chairman. 

8836.  The  action  of  the  house  committee  is 
merely  formal,  endorsing  that  of  the  college 
board? — It  is  formal*  and  they  know  that  six 
members  of  their  own  board  have  been  selected 
to  be  pi'esent  at  the  meetings  of  the  college 
board . 

(69.) 


Earl  Spencer. 

8837.  Who  would  decide  the  question  sup- 
posing a  member  oi  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Dublin  claimed  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  house  physician  ;  who  would  have 
to  decide  whether  the  words  of  this  standing 
order  which  v'ou  read  excluded  him  or  not?  — 
The  college  board. 

8838.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  very  open  ques- 
tion whether  he  would  be  excluded  or  not  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  open  or  close ;  I  have 
no  means  of  judging.  The  College  Board  would 
have  to  decide. 

Earl  of  Kimherley . 

8839.  Cannot  you  form  an  opinion  on  the 
words  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

8840.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  words  are 
very  ambiguous? — I  have  never  studied  the  ques- 
tion, because  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

8841.  On  looking  at  the  words,  you  do  not 
recognise  what  they  mean  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I 
think  it  means  that  they  may  admit  them  or 
that  they  may  not  admit  them,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  at 
liberty  to  say  this,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
they  have  been  elected,  but  it  is  not  within  my 
knowledge.  With  regard  to  men  who  have  been 
elected,  whatever  their  qualification,  I  can  testify 
to  their  good  qualities  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  because  they  are  under  my  personal  in- 
spection. 

Chairman. 

8842.  You  liave  a  plan  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital, I  believe,  by  which  you  aj)point  an  ofl&cer 
to  look  after  the  out-patients  ?- -To  inspect  their 
social  condition. 

8843.  And  how  long  has  that  been  the  prac- 
tice ? — I  established  it  myself  rather  more  than 
six  years  ago.  After  looking  at  the  question  for 
a  number  of  years  and  listening  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily exaggerated  com])laints  afloat  about 
the  social  condition  of  patients  attending  London 
hospitals,  I  uot  the  committee  to  allow  me  to  lay 
out  a  scheme  for  their  social  inspection. 

8844.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  their  social 
inspection,  or  because  of  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers in  which  they  came  that  you  instituted  that 
system  ? — There  has  been  a  mistake  as  to  the 
number  to  which  the  inspection  was  applicable. 
It  has  been  said  that  75,000  people  were  in- 
spected ;  that  includes  all  the  minor  casualties 
that  come  into  the  receiving  room  ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  only  one  attendance;  no  inspection 
could  be  available  there;  the  patient  gets  a  dose, 
or  has  a  plaster,  and  is  not  sup])osed  to  come 
again,  and  is  gone  before  he  can  be  asked  any 
question  about  liis  social  condition.  Inspection 
means  investigation,  and  investigation  means 
delay.  Those  patients  wlio  are  so  investigated 
and  inquired  about  are  the  patients  recom- 
mended by  the  governors,  patients  who  come 
with  a  ticket,  and  are  entitled  to  continuous 
attendance.  That  gives  an  opportunity  for  an 
inspector  after  the  first  visit  to  make  his  in- 
quiries. He  takes  part  in  the  registration  of 
the  cases  as  they  come  into  the  out-patient  de- 
partment ;  in  the  primary  registration  every  case 
comes  before  him,  and  he  takes  his  own  notes, 
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which  he  knows  will  help  him  if  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  make  inquiries.    The  registration  is 
finished  by  other  clerks  for  mere  purposes  of  the 
hospital  registers.    If  he  has  the  slightest  doubt 
or  hesitation  about  the  case  before  him,  he  asks 
the  person  to  come  into  his  office,  and  in  a  private 
manner  makes  inquiries  about  his  or  her  position. 
He  judges  by  their  a[)pearance  partly,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  answers  which  they  give. 
Some  of  tliem  answer  in  a  hesitating  manner; 
some  of  them  answer  at  once  in  a  way  which  he 
knows  is  incorrect,  because  he  knows  well  the 
rates  of  wages.    If  a  woman  says  hei'  husband  is 
an  engjineer,  and  is  receivinoj  \Q  g.  or  18  s.  a 
week  wages,  he  knows  that  that   cannot  be 
correct ;  and  he  then  says,  "  I  must  make  fur- 
ther inquiries  :  I  require  a  i-eferenco  to  enable 
me  to  decide  what  your  income  is."    The  woman 
is  then  told  that  she  can  receive  her  advice  and 
prescription  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
while investigation  will  be  made.   I  may  mention 
the  headings  involved  in  his  inspection.  The 
out-i^atient    inspector's    register    contains  the 
following  lieadings:  current  number  of  the  case  ; 
book  number;  name;  address:  occu])ation ;  age; 
social  state  ;  number  of  family  ;  income  of  self 
or  family ;  whether  in  a  sick  club  ;  whether  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief;  whether  they  have  had 
advice  elsewhere  ;  and  the  date  of  the  patient's 
application.    And  then  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  page,  if  he  decides  to  make  the  inquiry,  is 
concerned  in  showing  the  "  remarks  or  result," 
with  regard  to  deciding  whether  the  case  is  to 
continue  a  patient  or  not. 

8845.  Has  that  mateiially  reduced  your  num- 
bers?—  That  very  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  first  year.  We  always 
supposed  that  the  patients  of  special  departments 
were  of  a  better  social  class  than  ought  to  come 
to  a  hospital  free  ;  and  I  think  it  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  those  patients  to  the  extent  of 
certainly  5,000  In  the  first  year.  I  think  that 
the  results  of  the  inspection  are  far  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  way  of  choking  off  persons  who  would 
otherwise  come  to  sponge  upon  our  resources 
than  in  the  result  of  the  inspector's  examination, 
although  that  has  developed  certain  good  thint;s 
for  our  guidance.  It  has  had  the  effect  for 
instance  of  showing  that  a  multitude  ot  persons 
who  come  and  who  are  apparently  unfit  to 
receive  charity,  are  among  the  fittest  recipients, 
and  they  are  passed  accordingly.  A  few  are 
rejected,  perhaps  about  the  same  number.  But 
it  is  clearly  set  down  in  this  return  {produci'.r/  a 
return)  which  1  have  drav.  n  up  as  an  "  explana- 
tory return  of  the  inspection  system  as  applied 
to  continuously  attending  out-patients  recom- 
mended b}'  governors  for  six  years,  namely,  from 
1884  to  1889  inclusive,  preceded  by  a  summary 
of  the  number  and  character  of  cases  for 
whose  inspection  the  sysiem  was  devised." 
This  is  the  return  drawn  up  for  the  last  six 
years. 

8846.  Arr^  the  number  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing?— The  number  of  special  cases  has 
decreased  as  a  rule,  in  fact  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  committee  have  decided  that  they  must 
open  tlie  door  for  ophthalmic  cases,  because  there 
are  not  enough  for  the  teaching  of  students. 
The  number  of  governors'  recommended  cases, 
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which  were  increasing  in  an  alarming  ratio,  have 
been  kept  down,  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
population  of  the  neiorhbourhood,  and  the  number 
of  governors  belonging  to  small  firms  and  work- 
men's associations,  who  a))ply  for  all  the  tickets 
they  can  get,  and  use  them.  In  spite  of  that 
the  returns  are  very  probably  the  same  as  tliey 
were  six  or  seven  years  ao-o. 

8847.  Is  the  population  increasing  in  White- 
chapel? — I  think  it  is  increasing  always,  in  every 
part  becoming  more  dense. 

8848.  I  thought  we  were  told  that  a  great 
number  of  people  had  migrated  from  Wh  te- 
chapel  ? — They  may  have  done  so,  but  their 
places  are  taken  by  others. 

8849.  Do  you  keep  a  register  of  what  are 
termed  old  cases  and  new  cases? — Yes,  they  are 
all  very  carefully  kept,  the  records  of  old  cases 
and  new  cases. 

8850.  For  instance,  the  visitinii-  physician  or 
surgeon  who  takes  the  out-patient  department,  hiss 
got  a  book  in  which  he  enters  that  he  has  seen, 
say,  three  new  cases  and  10  old  cases  ;  do  you 
know  ? — It  is  regulated  in  this  way  ;  each  patient 
presents  the  governor's  ticket  on  applying,  and 
that  is  registered,  and  the  inquiries  I  have 
mentioned  are  made;  he  then  passes  over  to 
another  part  with  a  book-cover  in  which  his 
ticket  is  entered,  to  preserve  it  as  a  record  to 
the  hospital  of  all  the  prescriptions  and  treat- 
ment given.  At-  the  same  time  he  receives  a 
card  corresponding  in  number  with  this  book- 
cover,  which  he  presents  on  his  future  visits, 
to  enable  him  to  claim  the  book  containing  the 
pi'escriptions.  The  patient  goes  into  the  first 
room  in  the  series  of  rooms  forming  part  of  the 
four  separate  systems  of  out-patient  treating 
rooms ;  and  the  particulars  are  taken  by  the 
clinical  clerks,  to  c'ear  the  way  for  the  physicim 
or  surgeon.  The  clinical  assistant  does  his 
utmost  to  see  that  that  is  made  clear,  in  order 
that  the  fullest  time  of  the  visiting  physician 
may  be  given  to  the  new  cases  that  ought  to 
receive  it.  '1  he  new  cases  then  go  before  the 
visiting  physician  or  surgeon;  and  if  they  are 
trifling  things  he  makes  no  mark  upon  them;  he 
uiay  stamp  them  for  further  treatment,  but 
makes  no  private  mark  ;  he  considers  that  they 
can  be  perfectly  well  treated  by  the  general 
practitioner;  viz.,  a  clinical  assistant,  a  paid  man, 
in  the  outer  room  ;  it  being  understood  that  that 
gentleman  sends  on  any  case  on  which  he  wants 
advice  to  the  senior  officer  when  such  case 
comes  again.  The  second  or  third  time  they 
come  they  pass  to  the  clinical  assistant  dii'ecf, 
and  he  treats  them,  because  the  senior  has  not 
marked  them  as  cases  which  he  thinks  need  come 
before  him  again.  Those  that  he  thinks  are 
serious  or  interesting  to  the  students,  or  any l  lung 
of  that  kind,  he  makes  his  own  particular  mark 
on  ;  and  those  cases  are  alwavs  referred  to  him 
again,  until  he  says,  "  I  have  done  with  them." 
And,  therefore,  that  is  the  method  of  selecting 
the  new  cases  that  come  to  him.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  pace  at  which  out- 
patients have  been  seen  ;  60  per  hour  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  outrageous  thing.  Now,  I 
think  that  a  great  number  ol"  these  cases,  if  tr.ey 
were  properly  sorted  out,  as  they  are  with  us, 
and  the  old   ones  put  together  before  they 
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came  near  the  examining  room,  could  be  seen  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  60  per  hour  ;  could  be 
seen  satisfactorily,  because  tlie  only  thing  which 
would  happen  would  be  this.  The  patient  goes 
before  the  clinical  assistant,  and  he  would  say, 
perhaps,  "How  are  you  getting  on"?  ''Very 
well";  "  Does  your  medicine  suit  you"?  "Yes, 
perfectly'";  then  he  writes  his  rep.  (that  is  to 
say,  rppetatur),  and  the  patient  passes  on. 
Probably  more  than  one  a  minute  can  be  seen  of 
cases  of  that  sort.  But  I  tlicught  it  would  be 
satisfactory-,  certainly  to  myself,  and  probably  to 
this  Committee,  if  I  gave  you  a  summary  of  the 
out-patient  work  for  one  week,  so  th;it  you  may 
see  what  is  actually  done,  and  that  is  the  week 
preceding  the  time  when  this  question  first  came 
before  me,  in  i-eadiug  the  evidence  given  belore 
the  Committee  here.  It  is  a  summary  of  the 
out-patient  work  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
May  1890,  inclusive.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  when  I  was  able  to  attend  to  it,  and  I 
gave  a  part  of  the  Sunday  to  the  work.  On  the 
medical  side,  the  staff  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  was,  three  physicians,  the  resident 
accoucheur,  two  paid  and  qualified  clinical  assis- 
tants, and  10  clinical  clerks.  On  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  there  were  two 
physicians,  two  clinical  assistants,  and  four  clini- 
cal clerks,  those  days  not  being  so  busy  as  the 
others  in  our  general  practice.  I  he  number  of 
new  cases  or  reserved  old  ones  seen  by  the  assis- 
tant physicians  in  that  week,  wa?  335  ;  the  time 
occupied  in  seeing  them,  was  25  hours  and  five 
minutes,  and  the  average  number  of  patients  seen 
per  physician  per  hour  was  13.  That  is  new  or 
special  cases.  Then  the  number  of  old  cases  seen 
by  the  clinical  assistants  and  resident  accoucheur 
was  988 ;  the  time  occupied  in  seeing  them  was 
30  hours  ;md  15  minutes,  and  the  average 
number  of  patients  seen  per  assistant,  i>;c.,  per 
hour  was  33.  On  the  surgical  side  the  staff"  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  was  two  surgeons  and  one 
clinical  (qualified)  assistant.  On  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  staff"  was  one 
surgeon,  one  qualified  clinical  assistant,  one  paid 
senior  dresser,  and  about  six  other  dressers  daily. 
The  number  of  new  (or  reserved)  cases  seen  by 
the  surgeons  was  142  ;  the  time  occupied  in  seeing 
them  was  19  hours,  and  the  average  number 
of  patients  seen  per  surgeon  per  hour  was  seven, 
those  are  new  and  reserved  cases.  The  number 
of  old  cases  seen  by  the  clinical  assistant,  includ- 
ing all  the  out-patient  accidents  (which  are  very 
numerous  and  very  trifling,  and  having  been  seen 
once  in  the  receiving  room,  require  only  renewal 
of  plasters,  or  such  like  treatment)  was  950; 
the  lime  occupied  in  seeing  them  was  22  hours 
and  five  minutes,  and  the  average  number 
of  patients  per  assistant  per  hour  svas  43.  I 
have  other  particulars  here  about  patients  as 
showing  the  vast  number  of  patients  recom- 
mended, and  that  come  into  the  hospital. 

8851.  What  is  that  statement  you  are  now 
referring  to? — A  general  summary  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  come  into  the  hospital,  showing 
the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  got 
through. 

8852.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  cases? 
— These  are  statistics  of  the  out  patients  for  one 
year.     The  Governors'  recommended  cases  (to 
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which  alone  the  inspection  applies)  were  22,848; 
the  aocideuL  out-patients  were  9,355,  and  the 
number  of  those  in-patients  who  were  discharged 
from  the  wards,  and  were  not  quite  well,  but 
were  obliged  to  have  a  little  more  treatment  as 
out-patients,  was  896.  This  gave  about  107  per 
day  (excluding  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  and  Bank  holidays)  or  per  week  of  six 
days,  G42.  The  minor  casualties,  medical  and 
surgical  (which  I  may  call  quasi  out-patients, 
and  not  the  genuine  out-patients  continuously 
attending)-,  numbered  68,342.  This  gave  about 
187  per  24  hours  for  365  days  and  nights,  or  per 
week  of  seven  days  and  nights,  1,309.  The  in- 
patients of  that  year  were  8,503,  or  nearly  one 
per  hour,  day  and  night  throughout  the  year, 
thus  divisible :  An  accident  about  every  four 
hours  ;  a  Kecomraended  or  Governors'  case  about 
every  four  houi's ;  ;ind  an  urgent  casualty, 
medical  or  surgical  (admitted  without  tickets) 
about  every  two  hours. 

8853.  Now,  do  thes-e  out-patients  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  ;  is  there  much  def.iy  in  seeing 
them  ? — There  is  no  delay  that  can  possibly  be 
avoided  occurring  in  the  out-patient  dejjartment  ; 
that  we  have  reduced  by  our  arrangements  to  a 
minimum.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
through  them  in  a  shorter  time ;  everything  is 
provided  for  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  The 
dispensary  is  very  regular  as  to  the  supply  of 
men  ;  we  have  extra  men  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  specially  to  provide  that  the  out-patients 
shall  not  be  kept  waiting  a  moment  longer  than 
is  necessary. 

8854.  Those  are  dispensei's,  I  understand  you 
to  mean? — Two  or  three  extra  men  in  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  staffs,  not  entirely  em- 
jiloyed,  half-day  men  who  come  in  at  that  time 
in  order  that  the  out-patients  may  be  rapidly 
cleared  off". 

8855.  Those  are  dispensers  ?  —  Yes.  One 
thing  that  accounts  for  delay  in  some  out-patient 
departments,  is  that,  after  the  patients  have 
passed  the  doctor  and  the  registrar  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  they  have  so  long  to  wait  for 
their  medicine. 

8856.  Are  those  qualified  dispensers? — The 
main  staff  are  all  qualified,  and  the  senior  dis- 
penser is  responsible  for  those  men  not  qualified, 
who  are  acting  under  inspection,  and  he  selects 
men  whom  he  considers  better  than  many 
qualified  men,  for  the  reason  that  before  they 
come  to  us  they  have  had  a  large  amount  of 
practice,  generally  in  public  institutions;  but 
you  could  not  get  a  qualified  man  (who  is 
always  on  the  look  out  for  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment) to  couie  for  two  or  three  hours  as  a 
rule. 

8857.  You  have  a  provident  dispensary,  have 
you  not,  quite  close  to  the  London  Hospital  ? — 
I  believe  there  has  been  one  there  for  about  12 
months. 

8858.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  — I 
cannot  say  that  I  "linow  nothing  about  it,  because 
we  have  had  deputations  from  their  managers 
attendincr  the  Committee.  I  may  say  that  I 
myself  am  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  connection 
with  provident  dispensaries,  though  not  approv- 
ing of  some  of  the  other  suggestions  made  from 
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the  outside,  whicli  perhaps  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning. 

8859.  Do  you  know  what  per  centage  of  these 
out-patient  cases  are  looked  into  by  the  officer 
whom  you  employ  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  I 
have  given  a  return  for  six  years.  I  asked  if  I 
might  hand  it  in.  I  have  not  examined  this 
since  I  had  it  drawn  out.  Yuu  will  see  at  the 
end  of  the  annual  report  for  this  last  year  a 
report  of  mine.  I  present  a  report  every  year 
to  the  house  committee  on  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  cost  per  bed,  and  per  in-patient,  and  so 
on ;  and  I  have  also,  since  this  inspection  system 
has  been  established,  presented  a  report  upon 
the  working  of  that  system.  You  will  see  that 
I  say  :  "  The  .working  of  the  j^ast  year  is  shown 
in  the  subjoined  schedule  ;"  the  reasons  why  they 
are  all  passed  or  rejected,  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
are  inspected  ;  that  is  contained  in  tliis  report 
Avhich  is  ])ut  in  between  page  16  and  the  follow- 
ing page  of  the  annual  report.  There  were  802 
cases  examined  out  of  a  number  of  out-patients 
amounting  to  22,848.  It  is  not  a  superficial 
examination  ;  it  means  that  everj  case  is  hunted 
out,  unless  admitted  immediately  for  urgency 
into  the  hospital. 

8860.  Then  you  never  refuse  first  treatment? 
— We  never  refuse  first  treatment ;  that  is  stated 
in  the  large  printed  placard  that  is  put  down 
here,  which  was  published  and  is  published  to 
this  very  day,  so  thai  all  persons  may  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  they  come  with 
tickets  to  the  London  Hospital.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  wish  to  hear  the  reasons  vhy 
they  are  passed  or  not  passed  as  proper  cases 
for  the  hospital. 

8861.  Yes,  we  should  like  to  have  a  sample? 
— I  go  through  the  whole  of  the  register,  every 
case  myself,  with  the  inspector  He  enters  them. 
I  work  up  the  register  with  him,  and  check  every 
case,  and  see  that  nothing  is  omitted,  and  that  I 
approve  everything  in  it  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  have  a  summary  made  up  which  1  pass 
myself  and  verify  as  to  its  correctness;  and  I 
suggested  the  following  headings  when  I  first 
started  it  (and  they  have  been  very  little  altered 
since)  as  those  under  which  the  different  classes 
of  cases  should  be  registered.  The  "  general 
cases  passed  "  last  year  amounted  to  443.  There 
were  passed  "  as  proper  cases,  after  investiga- 
tion, solely  to  verify  statements,  43.  After 
inquiry,  although  manner  and  appearance  indi- 
cated rejection  as  a  probable  result,  126. 
Admitted  as  in-patients  for  urgency,  pending 
or  after  inquiry,  40.  As  having  failed  to  obtain 
relief  elsewhere,  125.  By  house  governor, 
because  proof  of  unsuitability  difficult  to  obtain 
with  certainty,  ] .  Retained  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  (though  deemed  socially  unfit  or 
doubtfully  proper)  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
For  clinical  purposes,  10  ;  because  urgent,  66  ; 
because  sufficiently  ill  to  be  made  in-patients, 
5  ;  by  the  house  governor,  because  the  special 
treatment  needed  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  else- 
where, 27 ;  making  the  443.  The  "  general 
cases  cancelled"  amounted  to  279,  thus  classi- 
fied : — Withdrew  voluntarily  (though  first  treat- 
ment offered)  when  spoken  to  as  to  social 
fitness  (some  showing  by  their  words  and  con- 
duct that  they  were  not  really  worthy  of  chari- 
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table  aid),  19;  did  not  return  after  first  visit, 
having  received  an  intimation  that  inquiries 
would  be  made  (which  was  done),  145  ;  did  not 
return  after  first  visit,  for  the  same  reasons  (and 
these  also  made  false  statements),  27  ;  returned 
again,  but  elected  to  withdraw  rather  than  have 
their  social  fitness  submitted  to  arbitration  (some 
of  these  also  made  false  statements),  10.  That 
means  submission  to  arbitration  by  myself;  they 
Avere  all  entitled  to  come  up  and  see  me,  as 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  house  committee:  — 
"  Socially  unfitted  for  hospital  aid,  and  referred, 
with  the  consent  of  the  physician  or  surgeon,  to 
some  private  practitioner  ;"  there  were  no  pro- 
vident dispensaries  at  that  time  in  connection 
with  us;  we  should  now  mention,  this  one  oppo- 
site to  us  as  being  a  good  thing  to  go  to  (some 
of  these  also  made  false  statements),  21  ;  treat- 
ment terminated  hy  the  physician  or  surgeon  on 
first  visit,  because  cases  so  trivial,  28  ;  maternity 
certificates  not  granted  as  the  applicants  could 
pay  for  medicfd  treatment,  4  ;  maternity  appli- 
cants withdrew  voluntaril}'  rather  than  any 
inquiries  should  be  made,  22  ;  maternity  certifi- 
cates refused  as  applicants  made  false  state- 
ments, 3.  That  makes  up  279,  as  was  stated 
before.  Again  we  try  to  find  out  what  pauper 
cases  attend  as  out-patients ;  properly  they  are 
not  fit  cases  for  general  hospitals  su]>ported  by 
voluntary  contribul:ions,  because  every  ])rovision 
is  made  for  them  by  the  parish  authorities.  The 
"  pauper  cases  j)assed  amounted  to  49,  and  they 
were  passed  for  these  reasons  ":  Because  retained 
by  the  physician  or  surgeon  as  requiring  hospital 
treatment,  or  for  clinical  purposes,  9  ;  because 
admitted  by  the  physician  or  surgeon  as  in- 
patients for  urgency,  25  ;  by  the  house  governor, 
because  treated  by  the  parish  doctor  without 
benefit,  15  ;  together  49.  as  already  stated. 
The  pauper  cases  canccdlcd  were  31,  and  they 
wei*e  thus  divided :  Referred  to  the  parish  dis- 
pensary, with  the  consent  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon,  3  ;  did  not  return  again  after  first  visit, 
having  had  pauper  regulations  explained  to  them 
(these  were  people  that  were  open  to  go  to  the 
pauper  dispensary),  28.  That  made  the  total, 
subject  to  inspection  that  year,  802. 

8862.  And  what  is  the  total  number  of  the 
out-patients  ?—- The  out-patients  continuously 
coming,  who  are  alone  open  to  inspection,  were, 
22,848.  The  great  majority  of  these  patients 
palpably  require  no  inspection  ;  many  of  them 
ai-e  the  most  miserable  objects  you  can  set  eyes 
on  ;  the  only  question  in  such  cases  is  "  Are  you 
a  pauper  ?  " 

8863.  Supposing  they  say  "  Yes,"  what  then  ? 
— Then  they  get  the  first  treatment,  and  we 
decide  as  to  putting  them  under  one  of  those  two 
heads,  which  you  will  notice  mentioned  above ; 
(hat  is  to  say,  either  they  go  into  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  which  they  have  failed  to  get  elsewhere, 
or  they  are  retained  because  they  are  clinically 
very  interesting  and  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  doctor  in  attendance.  The  others  are  referred 
to  the  parish  dispensary.  Those  pauper  cases 
that  were  cancelled  amounted  last  year  to  31 ; 
they  were  too  trifling  to  be  treated  and  they 
were  told,  "  You  can  get  what  you  want  at  the 
parish  dispensa\y."  I  noticed  in  reading  the 
evidence  given  here  the  otlier  day,  that  there  was 
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some  discrepancy  about  thenumberof  out-patients 
as  registered  in  ourprinted.  return  between  109,000 
and  119,000,  and  I  do  not  know  liow  it  came 
out;  but  I  wish  to  explain  that  the  I'egistered 
number  of  out-patients  of  all  kinds  is  109,839  ; 
that  is,  excepting  the  diarrhoea  cases  as  being  too 
unimportant  for  registration  ;  they  are  only 
numbered.  But  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  attendances  it  is  desirable  to  know 
how  many  of  those  are  in  attendance,  because 
they  come  once  or  twice.  I  have  examined  into 
the  attendances  of  all  out-patients,  and  I  find 
these  out-]jatieats  registered  at  109,839,  prac- 
tically' repi  esent  tlie  following  results  in  respect  of 
altendauces.  The  statement  before  me  is  headed, 
"  Explanation  of  attendances  of  all  out-patients." 
In  the  receiving  room  the  accidents  amounted  to 
9,355  ;  minor  casualties  (medical  or  surgical, 
trifling  things  requiring  one  treatment  as  a  rule 
only),  (38,342;  diarrhoja  cases,  25,191.  This 
made  the  receiving  room  attendances  amount  to 
102,888.  In  the  out-patient  waiting  halls  the 
general  cases,  presenting  tickets,  amounted  to 
119,412  attendances;  the  attendances  of  the 
special  department  cases  were  14,326  ;  and  the 
dental  patients,  6,376 ;  making  together  140,114; 
and  bringing  up  the  receiving  room  and  waiting- 
halls  attendances,  the  total  attendances  of  out- 
patients at  the  London  Hospital  in  the  year  1889 
to  243,002.  Those  are  most  of  tliem  attendances 
that  were  absolutely  registered. 

8864.  The  total  number  of  attendances  in  the 
year  1889,  was  just  243,000 — Yes. 

8865.  Now,  do  you  find  that  people  of  a 
supei'ior  class  only  go  to  the  special  departments, 
or  do  they  go  to  the  general  out-patient  depart- 
ment?— Some  try  it  on  with  us,  but  as  a  rule, 
they  are  checked  by  the  inspector:  he  always 
challenges  them  at  their  first  visit,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  among  those  who  decide  to  go 
away,  or  they  come  again  and  decline  to  have 
arbitration,  which  means  coming  before  me  to 
state  the  case.  But  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
better  class  people  are  choked  off  by  inspection 
so  much  as  thej-  are  by  the  knowledge  that  in- 
spection would  take  place  if  they  came.  That, 
I  think,  has  been  very  beneficial  to  us. 

8866.  Is  not  that  802  a  very  small  total  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  out-patients,  for  cases 
enquired  into? — A  very  small  total,  but  one 
person  could  not  do  more.  Our  inspector  goes 
to  all  parts  to  verify  the  cases;  it  costs  150  /.  or 
160  /.  a  year,  and  has  been  highly  beneficial,  and 
satisfies  us  that  mnny  cases  that  would  be  off- 
hand rejected,  for  instance,  are  very  proper  cases 
for  treatment. 

8867.  It  costs  you  about  150  /.  ?— £,  160  a 
year. 

8868.  Would  you  advise  your  Connnittee  to 
increase  that  staff,  and  to  have  another  inspector? 
— I  do  not  think  it  necessary  ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  persons  are  so  palpably  persons  who,  if  not 
paupers,  ai'e  only  just  removed  from  pauperism, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
make  inquiry  into  their  cases. 

8869.  Would  it  not  be  wise  if  other  hospitals 
established  the  same  plan? — I  think  it  would  be 
well.  In  some  they  do  it  already,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  do  it  so  elaborately  as  ours. 
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8870.  Supposing  a  patient  goes  mad  in  your 
hospital,  what  do  }-ou  do  ?— I'hc  case  is  turned 
over  to  a  male  attendant.  I  believe  the  London 
hospital  doctors  Avere  among  the  very  first  to 
object  to  mechanical  restraints  ;  they  said  "We 
prefer,  notwithstanding  the  expense,  if  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  to  it,  that  only  manual  restraint 
and  mental  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  attendant 
should^  be  employed  to  prevent  these  people 
damaging  themselves  or  other  persons." 

8871.  But  do  you  keep  them  in  the  hospital? 
—  We  have  one  person  always  ready  to  be 
employed  in  that  way  in  the  night. 

8872.  But  then  do  you  keep  these  insane 
patients? — If  they  are  likely  to  be  cured,  and  it 
is  only  temporary  delirium,  they  are  put  in  the 
padded  room  and  watched.  If  it  becomes  certain 
that  they  want  continuous  restraint  the  house 
physician  or  surgeon  signs  a  certificate,  and  we 
get  rid  of  them  through  the  piirish  authorities,  if 
their  friends  cannot  take  tliem  away. 

8873.  Do  you  work  harmoniously  with  the 
parish  authorities  ?  - Very  harmoniously  indeed 
with  the  Whitechiipel  authorities.  Something  has, 
been  said  about  people  being  strapped  down,  and 
1  have  made  inquiries  about  it,  and  indeed  a 
case  has  occurred  within  the  last  week  where  it 
would  be  palpable  to  every  one  who  considered 
the  case  in  a  reasonable  light,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  properly  to  restrain  such  a 
patient  without  strapping.  A  man  v/ith  a 
broken  thigh  was  so  excessively  violent  that 
no  manual  restraint  would  avail  to  prevent  him 
tearing  oft'  all  the  plaster  from  his  broken  thigh, 
ripping  the  bandages  into  rags,  and  throwing 
the  splints  about;  and  we  were  obliged  to  ban- 
dage his  wrists  v^'ith  lint,  and  put  a  strap  round 
on  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  he  was  so  prevented 
from  tearing  the  bandages  off.  No  patient  is 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  mechanical  restraint  in 
the  London  Hospital  except  for  his  own  benefit 
distinctly,  and  for  those  reasons  which  I  hive 
mentioned ;  and  such  cases  are  very  exceptional 
indeed. 

8874.  What  was  the  matter  with  this  man, 
delirium  tremens  ? — It  was  delirium;  he  was 
violently  insane  for  the  time.  We  have  just  got 
rid  of  him  because  he  appears  to  require  con- 
tinuous restraint.  A  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  of  treating  these  cases 
without  male  attendants.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
known  the  strongest  man  that  we  ever  employed 
in  the  London  Hospital  nearly  killed  by  a  de- 
lirious patient  in  the  padded  room.  He  would 
have  been  strangled  but  for  the  help  of  one  or 
two  house  surgeons,  who  were  summoned  by  the 
nurse  by  an  electric  bell  which  I  had  put  up  to 
communicate  between  the  jiadded  room  and  the 
receiving  room  officials  at  night;  and  in  this  case 
the  man  was  nearly  strangled.  I  have  often 
known  three  or  four  persons  necessary  to  re- 
strain one  person.  It  is  clear  that  no  nurse  can 
properly  restrain  such  extremely  violent  cases  as 
those. 

8875.  Do  you  keep  a  certain  number  of  these 
male  attendants  on  the  list?— The  surgery 
beadle,  one  of  our  officers  who  is  subject  to  the 
surgeons  and  myself,  keeps  the  names  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  be  called 
in  as  they  are  wanted.    It  is  not  a  very  desirable 
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occupation,  and  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  suitable 
men  ;  we  have  tried  the  commissionaires,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
surgery  beadle  keeps,  as  I  said,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  ;  these  men  are  respectable  in  their 
conduct;  they  come  in  for  a  few  hours  if  they 
are  required,  and  go  away  till  they  are  wanted 
again. 

8876.  What  is  the  surgery  beadle? — A  man 
who  has  the  entire  superintendence  of  all  the 
sur<;ical  instruments  of  the  hospital,  and  attends 
on  all  operations  ;  he  is  responsible  entirely  for 
the  good  order  of  the  post  mortem  department 
and  the  mortuary,  and  indeed  he  is  the  righi- 
hand  man  of  the  surgeons  in  many  respects,  and 
of  myself  in  others  with  regard  to  what  comes 
under  my  control  in  the  hospital.  He  used  to 
be  one  of  the  servants,  but  he  and  another  have 
been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  they  were  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Committee  that  they 
have  given  them  the  name  of  "  Mr."  They  are 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  servants,  and  they  are 
reckoned  as  officers  of  the  hospital.  The  other 
is  the  storekeeper. 

8877.  How  much  does  this  gentleman  receive 
in  the  way  of  wages? — I  can  tell  you  if  I  look 
at  my  register  of  salaries  {referring  to  a  book). 
This  is  a  book  I  keep  for  my  own  satisfaction  :  I 
am  not  required  to  keep  it.  He  gets  130/.  a 
year,  and  uniform  and  beer,  and  liis  dinner, 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  ]5  /.  13  s.  a  year ;  and 
he  has  two  furninhed  rooms  in  the  hospital 
allotted  to  him  as  bedroom  and  sitting  room. 

8878.  He  gets  board  and  lodging  in  fact? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

8879.  You  say  he  has  two  rooms  allotted  in 
the  hospital ?  — Yes,  he  has  them  to  live  in;  he 
has  his  dinner  at  the  hospital  club  that  we  have 
heard  about. 

8880.  Do  you  ii.ean  that  he  does  not  sleep  in 
the  hospital? — Yes,  he  must  sleep  in  the 
hospital  because  he  is  required  constantly  in  the 
the  night  to  get  uj)  to  attend  operations,  which 
are  going  on  with  us  day  and  night ;  either  he 
or  his  assistant  is  called  up  to  attend  the  opera- 
tions. 

Lord  Tliring. 

8881.  With  respect  to  the  insanitary  state  of 
the  hospital,  you  say  that  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  been  any  marked  disease  shows  that  there  is 
not  an  insanitary  slate  of  the  hospital  ;  but, 
surely,  the  fact  that  experts  have  lately  con- 
demned the  sanitary  state,  and  that  improve- 
ments are  now  being  effected,  is  evidence  that 
it  is  not  in  a  proper  sanitary  state  ? — Experts 
have  not  "  condemned  ''  it ;  an  expert  has  sug- 
gested improvements. 

8882.  And  you  are  going  to  make  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  call  them  improvements  as  distiuLiuished 
from  necessary  alterations. 

8883.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  what 
is  made  worse  by  use  and  other  sanitary  defects  ? 
— Yes;  I  think  our  committee  would  have  stared 
at  me  if  I  had  suggested  that  these  things  should 
be  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  7,000  /. 

8884.  Still,  you  approve  of  them  ? — I  approve 
of  them. 


Earl  Cathcurt. 

8885.  Are  you  aware  of  a  society,  of  which 
3'our  former  chief  physician  is  an  active  member, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  Sir  Andrew  Clark;  the  name 
of  the  institution  is  the  Hamilton  Association 
for  providing  trained  maly  nurses  ?  —  I  have 
heard  of  it. 

8886.  You  have  had  no  connection  with  it? — 
They  tried  to  form  connection  with  us  in  some 
way,  but  we  very  much  preferred  the  female 
nurses. 

8887.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  beeii 
employed  at  St.  George's  and  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  and  Guy's  Hospital  ? —Very  likely, 
because  they  are  nearer  to  those  locally.  The 
men  we  employ  are  wanted  for  delirious  cases. 
A  man,  for  instance,  jumps  out  of  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  niffht  and  beo'ins  rushing  about. 

8888.  Do  not  doctors  in  private  practice 
equally  require  male  nurses  ; — That  I  know 
nothing  about.  I  should  infinitely  prefer  having 
no  male  nurses  except  those  requirod  to  restrain 
delirous  cases. 

8889.  My  experience  is  similar  to  yours ;  I 
have  seen  from  four  to  six  men  employed  in  a 
case  of  delirium  tremens  ?  —Yes,  that  is  something 
like  my  experience. 

8890.  Is  it.  not  very  desirable  that  those  men 
so  employed  should  be  men  of  a  certain  amount 
of  training,  and  that  they  should  not  merely  use 
brute  force?  —  [  do  not  think  they  use  brute 
force,  because  thoy  are  all  under  the  inspection 
of  the  sister  ;  she  would  not  allow  brute  force. 

8891.  Do  you  remember  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Valentine's,  speaking  of  this  subject,  when 
he  said  that  the  men  called  in  to  assist  were 
people  of  no  experience,  and  had  no  other 
resource  but  brute  force  ? — Mr.  Valentine  might 
think  so,  but  we  find  them  work  well  in  practice. 
The  moment  a  man  is  suspected  of  being  an 
improper  person,  either  as  to  drink  or  neglect  or 
going  to  sleep  or  using  improper  means  of 
restraining  the  jiatient,  he  would  be  immediately 
dicharged  by  the  surgery  beadle. 

8892.  But  your  night  porter  did  come  to  grief 
the  other  day  ? — That  was  one  employed  in  the 
night ;  he  is  there  in  the  night,  when  we  could 
not  suddenly  get  a  man  from  the  outside  ;  he  is 
there  in  the  night  to  be  called  upon  in  case  of 
nerd. 

8893.  But  had  you  not  a  porter  some  short 
time  ago  who  was  drunk  ? — Yes. 

8894.  And  was  he  not  connected  in  some  way 
with  some  mismanagement  of  a  patient? — No; 
I  think  he  was  not  in  a  condition,  when  called, 
to  carry  the  patient  to  the  ward,  to  do  it 
properly. 

8895.  He  let  the  patient  drop,  did  he  not? — 
It  was  said  that  he  almost  let  the  patient  drop, 
and  the  house  surgeon  complained  to  me  of  the 
fact.  I  brousjht  him  before  the  committee, 
having  told  him  the  day  before  that  I  should 
suspend  him,  and  bring  him  before  the  committee, 
before  whom  he  couhl  go  if  he  liked  to  defend 
himself.  The  committee  discharged  him  imme- 
diately. 

8896.  But  you  see  the  importance  of  having 
very  reliable  male  nurses  on  occasions  when 
they  are  required? — The  male  nurses  would  not 
be  employed  to  carry  the  patients  to  the  wards, 
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Earl  Catlicart — continued, 
if  we  bad  them ;  those  are  common  porters 
duties.  That  man  wouhl  take  his  turn  with  a 
few  others :  we  have  at  present  seven  or  eight 
men,  working  in  couples,  for  patients  requiring 
to  be  carried. 

8897.  But  if  such  a  circumstance  occurs  to 
one  of  your  own  officials,  does  it  not  prove  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  people  you  call  in  casually  for  the 
patients? — The  greatest  care  is  exercised,  as  far 
as  we  have  the  opportunity,  but  the  number  of 
people  who  attend  to  these  cases  is  very  limited 
at  any  price.  You  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
what  you  can  get.    They  are  carefully  watched. 

Chairman. 

8898.  Are  there  any  particular  parts  of  the 
evidence  that  you  particularly  want  to  call 
attention  to,  or  to  comment  upon  ? — 1  did  not 
know  that  vou  would  o;et  through  with  me  so 
quickly  :  1  expected  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  through  the  balance  of  the  evidence. 
I  have  a  good  many  opinions,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  them. 

8899.  i")Ut  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  liave 
a  chance  of  contradicting  anything  you  wish  to 
contradict  ? — A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  overcrowding.     Now,  there  is   no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  are  frequently  over- crowded, 
and  have  been  in  my  recollection,  but  much  more 
so  formerly  than  of  late  years,  since  the  Grocers' 
Company  wing  has  been  erected.    Before  that 
time  we  had  been  so  excessively  overburdened  with 
cases,  especially  medical  cases,  that  I  frequently 
brought  the  matter  before  .the  committee  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  mainly  for 
the  accommodation  of  medical  cases.    The  idea 
of  building  anything  further  was  for  a  long  time 
entirely  scouted  by  the  committee ;  they  said 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At 
last  it  came  to  this,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years 
of  urging  the  point,  I  one  day  reported  to  the 
committee  that,  with  the  fullest  proper  number 
of  beds  of,  I  think,  580,  we  had  at  that  moment 
626  patients  in  the  house,  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  to  the  inconvenience  of  everybody,  almost 
to  the  danger  of  the  cases  themselves,  and  to  the 
great  trouble  of  the  medical  officers,  who  had  to 
follow  them  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  the 
other  without  any  classification  to  guide  them. 
When  that  report  was  presented,  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  hospital  ever  had,  perhaps  the  best, 
Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  said,  "  I  have  op- 
posed this  increase,  I  think  consistently,  for 
many  years,  conscientiously  at  least,  but  I  am 
now  convinced  that  something  must  be  done; 
and  if  the  committee  decide  to  increase  their 
hospital,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of 
more  medical  cases,  I  think  a  special  fund  should 
be  raised,  and  I  will  start  that  fund  with  a  sub- 
scription of  5,000  Z."    That  oflfer  was  largely 
followed  by  others,  and  I  think  within  one  week 
we  had  got  a  promise  of  more  than  20,000  /. 
That  was  when  we  had  626  patients,  occupying 
a  total  proper  number  of  580  beds  ;  and  ever 
since  the  Grocers'  wing  has  been  built,  which 
contains,  nominally,  776  beds,  but  in  which  at 
least  800  are  always  standing,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date extra  cases  that  must  come  in  with  a  view 
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to  classification,  we  have  never  increased  our 
total  beyond  733  cases. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8900.  The  Grocers'  wing  does  not  contain 
800  beds ;  that  is  not  what  you  mean,  although 
1  think  you  said  so  ? — No,  it  was  to  raise  our 
total  number  to  800  beds.  So  that  with  regard 
to  the  crowding,  although  it  is  necessarily  thrust 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  because 
the  cases  come  to  the  doors,  and  must  be  taken 
in,  still  it  is  not  like  what  it  used  to  be  in  old 
times.  They  used  to  come  to  me  in  the  morning 
and  say,  "  Where  shall  we  put  any  more  beds  ?" 
and  I  used  lo  say,  "I  think  the  only  jjlace  re- 
maining is  on  the  tiles;"  every  place  was  full. 

Chairman. 

8901.  Now  do  you  keep  a  number  of  beds  va- 
cant in  the  event  of  any  great  accident  occurring, 
or  a  great  fire? — Accidents  could  always  be 
accommodated  in  large  numbers,  because  we 
should  double  up  everything.  Surgical  cases 
only  remain  a  short  time  in  the  hospital  com- 
pared with  medical  cases,  and  for  a  time  we 
should  use  the  central  lobbies  of  the  wards  or 
any  places  to  meet  an  emergency.  I  have  known 
surgical  cases  in  the  large  male  accident  wards 
on  one  side  of  the  house  where  the  beds  number, 
I  think,  65,  get  up  to  the  number  of  85  on  three 
several  occasions. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8902.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  your 
words,  that  the  cases  "must  be  taken  in''?-— 
They  are  too  bad  to  be  sent  away  from  .the 
dooi'S ;  they  must  be  taken  in  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  life. 

8903.  I  suppose  there  is  some  limit? — We 
have  never  found  the  limit  yet. 

8904.  Do  you  mean,  that  no  matter  how  much 
you  overcrowd  your  hospital  you  go  on  over- 
crowding it? — We  did  before  the  Grocers' wing 
was  built. 

8905.  Supposing  you  took  in  a  less  number  of 
cases  that  were  not  accident  cases,  you  might 
have  that  number  of  beds  vacant  for  accident 
cases? — You  must  always  keep  a  certain  number 
of  beds  vacant  for  accidents  whatever  you  do  for 
others. 

8906.  That  is  not  my  point ;  supposing  you 
find  that  the  number  of  accident  cases  is  so  large 
that  you  cannot  keep  all  the  other  cases  that  you 
do  keep  without  overcrowding  th<^  hospital,  is  it 
not  your  duty  to  keep  a  number  of  beds  vacant 
for  the  accident  cases  ? — If  you  can  do  it ;  but 
the  admission  is  decided  upon  the  question  of 
urgency  by  the  doctor  who  takes  them  in. 

8907.  I  suppose  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  cases  in  the  hospital  which  are  not  cases  of 
extreme  urgency  ? — -In  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
hospital  those  are  more  and  more  rejected. 

8908.  I  suppose  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  in  the  hospital,  there  are  a  good  many  cases 
which,  though  serious,  are  not  of  extreme 
urgency  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  are  taken  in  by  the 
doctors  for  special  reasons  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with. 

8909.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  proper  duty 
of  the  hospital  is  to  exclude  a  sufficient  number 
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of  those  cases  which  are  taken  in  by  doctors  for 
sjiecial  reasons,  in  order  that  you  may  not  over- 
crowd the  hospital ;  must  you  not  exclude  a 
sufficient  number  of  those  cases  to  enable  you  to 
take  in  the  urgent  cases  of  accident? — Theoreti- 
cally, that  looks  very  nice;  but,  in  practice,  who 
is  to  decide  the  question  ? 

8910.  Theoretically,  your  practice  does  not 
look  very  nice ;  but  surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
say,  do  you,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
authorities  of  a  hospital  to  regulate  their  hosi3ital 
in  a  proper  manner? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is 
when  life  is  at  stake. 

891 1.  But  you  are  passing  away  from  the  ques- 
tion I  ask.  I  do  not  say  that  if  you  have  got  the 
hospital  at  any  given  moment  full,  you  can  easily 
reject  from  your  doors  an  urgent  case;  but  know- 
ing, as  you  must  do,  from  the  evidence  you  have 
given,  that  these  cases  occur  not  frequently,  is  it 
not  your  duty  to  take  care  that  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vacant  beds  in  the  hospital  for 
you  not  to  be  driven  to  this  necessity  of  over- 
crowding the  hospital  ?— Some  years  ago  I  was 
myself  the  agent  mainly  in  suggesting  a  scheme 
to  provide  a  certain  number  of  vacant  beds  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circun^stances.  That  has 
been  tried  for  many  years,  and  has  been  worked 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  practically  it  is  not 
of  very  much  use  because  the  system  is  over- 
turned by  the  enormous  pressure  from  without. 
The  beds  may  be  reserved  when  there  is  no  great 
j^ressure,  the  reserve  appears  enough  ;  but  two  or 
three  days  will  reverse  the  aspect  of  affairs 
altogether,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  enough 
two  or  thrcf.  days  ago  becomes  very  much  too 
little  at  the  end  of  the  three  days,  and  still  the 
urgent  cases  apply. 

8912.  Does  not  it  amount  to  this;  that  your 
management  is  defective,  and  you  are  not  able 
to  resist  the  pressure  which  you  ought  to  I'esist  ? 
— 1  am  quite  willing  to  say  that  my  manage- 
ment is  delective  in  that  respect,  and  that  I  am 
unable  to  resist  the  pressure  from  without. 

b913.  If  a  hospital  is  managed  on  the  principle 
that  it  cannot  resist  the  pressure  from  without 
which  it  ought  to  resist,  surely  that  hospital  is 
mismanaged?—!  think  not,  because  the  evil 
resulting  from  that  is  less  than  the  evil  of  turning: 
the  patient  into  the  street  to  die. 

8914.  That  is  departing  from  the  point.  You 
have  a  number  of  patients  who  come  to  you  who 
need  not  be  turned  into  the  street  to  die,  because 
they  are  not  very  urgent ;  for  the  sake  of  taking 
in  those  cases,  which  apparently  you  are  not  able 
to  resist  taking  in  from  your  bad  system  of 
management,  yon  overcrowd  the  hospital ;  how 
can  you  justify  a  system  so  utterly  wrong? — I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  admission  of  cases ; 
they  are  admitted  by  the  doctor  upon  the  merits 
of  the  cases  alone. 

8915.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  imply 
that  you  were  personally  responsible ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  management  of  the  hospital,  and 
I  must  again  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  is 
a  satisfactory  system  ?— It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8916.  ^'ou  did  at  one  time  try  a  system  of 
limiting  the  number  of  occupied  beds,  a  system 
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of  empty  beds,  so  as  to  provide  for  contingen- 
cies .'' — Yes. 

8917.  That  broke  down,  because  you  could 
not,  as  you  say,  withstand  pressure  from  without, 
in  other  words  you  did  not  keep  your  beds 
vacant? — That  system  is  still  in  practice  to  this 
day ;  it  is  acted  upon,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  but  it  is 
not  eflectua). 

8918.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  pressure  was 
so  strong  from  outside  that  you  could  not  keep 
your  beds  empty  ? — According  to  the  judgment 
of  the  doctors. 

8919.  Then  that  system  cannot  be  said  to  pre- 
vail now? — 'Yes,  it  does  prevail,  but  not  per- 
sistently and  effectually.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  that  should  be  tried  for. 

8920.  The  working  of  such  a  system  depends 
entirely  on  your  keeping  the  beds  vacant? — 
Yes. 

8921.  It  is  no  use  having  a  system  of  keeping 
beds  vacant,  and  then,  from  pressure  outside, 
filling  the  beds? — We  let  the  doctors  know  that 
such-and-such  beds  should  be  kept  vacant;  if 
they  do  not  keep  them  vacant  it  is  not  my 
fault. 

8922.  I  did  not  say  it  was  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  those  beds  kept  vacant? — A  oreat 
number  are,  iu  some  wards  more  them  in  otiiers; 
some  kinds  of  cases  are  cases  of  greater  pressure 
than  others. 

8923.  Then  you  are  able  to  withstand  pressure 
from  outside  ? — Yes,  occasionally  ;  we  do  keep  a 
certain  margin  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  and  we 
are  always  endeavouring  to  keep  it.  It  is  a  con- 
stant etlbrt  in  my  office  to  keep  the  question 
before  the  doctors. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy. 

8924.  You  did  not  lay  down  such  a  rule  as 
this :  that  there  should  be  so  many  beds  not 
occupied  by  any  patients  not  considered  very 
urgent? — You  might  lay  down  a  rule,  but  the 
cases  would  come  and  be  considered  very  uro-ent 
still. 

8925.  Do  you  mean  that  the  medical  staff 
would  disobey  the  orders  of  your  governoi's  ? — 
I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  in  practice  the 
cases  are  certified  as  urgent  and  do  come  in, 
thouo-h  there  is  no  margin. 

8926.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  find  out  whether 
the  cases  are  really  ui-gent  or  not? — Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

8927.  I  will  answer  that  by  asking  you  this 
question  :  should  not  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  decide  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

8928.  Do  you  mean  that  you  ought  to  allow 
your  staff  to  make  use  of  the  hospital  as  they 
please  ? — For  the  admission  of  cases  they  sign  a 
certificate  that  they  ought  to  come  in. 

8929.  Then  you  have  no  control  over  them  ? — 
A  certain  control. 

8930.  AYhat  control,  if  you  cannot  prevent 
your  hospital  being  overcrowded  ? — We  cannot 
control  that ;  we  do  our  best,  but  we  are  so  situ- 
ated, the  demand  is  so  enormous  from  without,  so 
much  more  than  the  capacity  uf  the  hospital  is 
equal  to,  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 

8931.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  where 
you  would  feel  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  the 
interests  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  to  allow 

any 
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any  more  cases  to  be  admitted  ?— I  mentioned 
that  my  report  15  years  ago  settled  the  building 
of  the  Grocers'  Company's  wing,  because  of  the 
pressure. 

8932.  But  there  must  be  some  limit  some- 
where at  which  this  overcrowding  must  stop  ? — 
Yes,  there  would  be. 

8933.  Now  have  you  any  limit  fixed  beyond 
which  you  Avould  consider  it  so  grievous  an 
offence  to  admit  another  patient  that  the  doctor 
who  admitted  him  would  be  at  once  dismissed  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

8934.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  hospital 
might  be  overcrowded  to  any  extent  whatever  ? 
— No;  we  should  remonstrate  with  the  doctors 
about  the  particular  wards.  The  crowding  occurs 
in  certain  places,  not  all  over ;  the  doctors'  atten- 
tion would  be  called  to  it  as  an  urgent  evil, 
and  as  far  as  possible  they  would  discharge  any 
old  cases  that  could  be  got  rid  of,  and  restrain 
the  new  admissions.  And  we  have  just  done  one 
new  thing  ;  we  have  divided  the  ^peek's  admis- 
sion on  the  medical  side  into  two  parts,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  tendency  to  keep  patients  in 
one  moment  longer  than  necessary. 

8935.  Is  it  much  use  to  make  regulations  if 
the  medical  staff  disregard  them  ? — They  are 
naturally  a  very  powerful  body,  and  the  best 
judges  of  the  cases  that  should  come  in. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

8936.  I  do  not  wish  to  misinterpret  your  evi- 
dence, but  have  we  not  elicited  from  you  these 
two  admissions  ;  first,  that  the  hospital  is  over- 
crowded, and  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  it? — You  have  elicited  the  admission 
that  it  is  sometimes  over-crowded  in  certain  parts, 
never  altogether  since  the  new  wing  has  been 
built. 

8937.  Then  the  answer  to  my  first  question 
would  be,  no  ? — As  a  general  thing  it  would  be. 

8938.  Have  we  not  elicited  from  you,  first, 
that  the  hosi)ital  is  sometimes  overcrowded,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  such  over- 
crowding?— As  to  the  first,  I  have  admitted  that 
it  is  overcrowded  in  places,  not  as  a  whole 
hospital ;  it  has  not  been  for  15  years.  Secondly, 
it  appears  to  me  that  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding in  special  places,  when  it  occurs,  we 
can  only  take  the  best  means  in  our  power  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

8939.  Might  not  the  remedy  be  to  have  a 
Government  inspector  who  might  prevent  this 
overcrowding  ?  —  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
Government  inspector. 

8940.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  provided  that  every  general  hos2)ital 
should  admit  not  more  than  so  many  patients  ; 
that  it  should  be  rendered  illegal  to  admit 
another?  —I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thiug 
to  do  that ;  I  find  that  in  the  London  Hospital 
we  can  work  comfortably  until  we  get  less  than 
16  per  cent,  of  vacant  beds  ;  when  we  get  less 
than  16  per  cent,  of  vacant  beds  we  begin  to  get 
tight  somewhex'e  or  other.  With  776  beds  v/e 
always  go  on  well  until  we  have  got  them  filled 
up  to  6dO  or  670  patients ;  then  we  begin  to  feel 
crowded,  because  the  hos23ital  is  divided  among 
14  classes  of  cases,  and  a  drayman,  for  instance, 
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cannot  be  put  into  a  cot,  or  a  male  into  a  female 
ward. 

Earl  Spencer. 

8941.  This  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  officers  ? —  The  admission  of  patients  is, 

8942.  Would  a  medical  officer  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  patients,  that  his  ward  should 
be  overcrowded  ? — He  would  wish  it  managed 
without  overcrowding  ;  but  he  knows  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  must  be  taken  in. 

8943.  Then  notwithstandino;  his  wish  to  the 
contrary  he  :s  sometimes  obliged  to  overcrowd 
his  ward  ?--  He  does  not  do  it;  they  come  to 
his  ward  because  he  is  obliged  to  put  up  with 
it. 

8944.  Who  admits  them?— The  house  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  admit  from  the  receiving- 
room,  and  the  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons 
from  the  out-patient  waiting  halls. 

8945.  Have  you  ever  known  resident  medical 
officei's  or  surgeons  remonstrate  in  consequence 
of  the  overcrowded  state  of  their  wards? — 
They  have  not  remonstrated  to  me,  because 
I  cannot  turn  them  out. 

8946.  But  have  you  ever  heard  them  com- 
plain that  their  patients  suffered  by  the  over- 
crciwding  r — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  it,  but  the  patients  must  suffer  some- 
times, I  think. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

8947.  Supposing  the  hospital  was  very  full,  or 
a  particular  ward  was  very  full,  would  not  the 
practice  be  this,  that  the  house  physician  or 
house  surgeon  who  admits  would  reject  any  of 
the  less  urgent  cases  in  order  not  to  fill  the 
wards? — I  think  he  would,  as  far  as  possible  ; 
when  it  gets  to  a  certain  number,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  myself,  and  said,  "  Reject 
everything  you  can  ;  it  is' getting  too  full." 

8948.  In  point  of  fact,  I  mean  cases  are  i"e- 
jected  for  that  reason  ? — They  are  rejected. 

8949.  Therefore  efforts  are  made  by  the 
medical  staff  to  prevent  the  overcrowding? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

Earl  Spencer, 

8950.  You  told  us  that  sometimes  in  certain 
cases  the  lobbies  too  were  full  ? — Yes. 

8951.  When  that  has  been  done  vou  have 
known  the  wards  overcrowded  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  lobbies? — The  wards  would  be 
qvute  full,  and  the  intervening  lobbies  between 
the  wards  would  take  the  surplus  cases.  It  is 
only  for  a  short  time  that  accident  wards  are 
overcrowded ;  they  rapidly  discharge  accident 
patients. 

Earl  Cathcart, 

8952.  As  to  the  lobby,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  extra 
ward  in  the  middle  of  the  ward  ? — -The  central 
part,  where  the  fireplace  is,  and  where  the  food 
is  cut  up. 

8953.  And  that  lobby  might  be  used  without 
incommoding  anybody  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? 
— Yes ;  it  has  been  used  under  great  pressure, 
but  we  prefer  not  to  reduce  the  cubic  space 
allotted  to  each  patient,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
doing  so. 

3  T  4  8954.  Who 
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Chairman. 

8954.  Who  are  the  men  who  admit  the  patients 
to  the  hospital ;  ai-e  they  the  officers  of  the  out- 
patient department? — The  house  physician,  the 
house  surgeon,  and  the  resident  accoucheur,  admit 
any  patients  that  come  to  the  receiving  room, 
without  tickets  ;  and  the  assistant  physicians, 
and  the  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  obstetric 
physicians,  admit  those  in  the  waiting  halls  ;  and 
also  the  officers  of  the  special  depariments  for  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  skin. 

8955.  Then  have  these  men  who  admit  these 
patients  returns  of  where  there  are  vacant  beds  ? 
— Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  a  return  comes 
down  from  every  ward  to  ray  office,  and  within 
half-an-hour  a  large  sheet  is  made  up  which  tells 
everybody  in  the  hospital  the  return  of  vacant 
beds  for  that  day  ;  and  that  is  posted  in  the 
receiving  room  for  all  the  resident  officers  to  see, 
in  the  library  of  the  hospital  for  the  assistants 
and  full  staff  to  see,  and  in  the  office,  where  the 
cases  are  allotted  to  beds  when  they  are  taken  in 
from  the  waiting  halls,  and  information  is  also 
given  in  the  waiting  halls.  This  return  ( pro- 
dnciny  a  return)  is  filled  in  every  morning,  and 
posted  up  for  the  inspection  of  everybody  wajit- 
ing  to  know  anything. 

8956.  Who  is  Mr.  McCarthy  here?— One  of 
the  surgeons,  and  all  the  patients  under  each 
surgeon  are  there  filled  in,  and  they  see  how 
many  vacant  beds  they  have  left  :  and  at  the 
bottom  there  is  this,  with  reference  to  the  margin: 
"  Memorandum.  The  minimum  margin  of  vacant 
beds  for  Surgeon  So-and-so,'"  and  here  the 
"  Minimum  margin  of  vacant  beds  for  Physician 
So-and-so." 

8957.  Then,  does  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
M'CJarthy,  fill  up  all  the  beds  in  Mary  ward,  or 
whatever  the  name  of  it  may  be  ? — Wherever 
his  beds  are. 

8958.  He  can  only  send  patients  to  his  own 
beds? — Yes,  only  to  his  own  beds.  The  hospital 
was  sub-divided  by  myself  when  the  margin 
system  was  settled  eight  or  10  years  ago. 

Earl  of  Kirnbcrlcy. 

8959.  But,  supposing  his  wards  are  full,  and 
there  are  vacancies  in  other  wards,  can  he  send 
to  them  ? — No,  because  those  beds  must  be  kept 
vacant  for  the  next  person  taking  in  ;  they  clear 
them  out  as  fast  as  they  can  against  their  next 
taking  in. 

8960.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that.  Where  you 
have  very  urgent  cases  come  in,  and  there  are 
more  than  can  be  taken  in  in  a  particular  ward, 
what  is  done  with  those  very  urgent  cases  ? — 
They  would  go  into  the  proper  person's  ward, 
unless  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
ask  a  colleague  to  lend  a  bed.  They  would  try 
to  discharge  the  least  urgent  cases,  and  make 
room  fur  these  extra  ones,  and  move  them  back 
again  if  they  borrowed  a  bed. 

8961.  But  they  would  he  sent  to  other  beds  if 
available  ? — Not  necessarily ;  an  extra  bed 
would  be  put  in  perhaps. 

8962.  Do  you  say  that  when  there  are  beds 
vacant  in  a  certain  ward,  and  supposing  it  were 
not  improper  to  send  the  cases  to  that  particular 
ward  you  would  not  transfer  them  to  that  ward 
instead  of  crowding  another  ward  ? — No,  not  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  because  each  man  has  only  a 
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take  in  once  in  so  many  weeks  or  days.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  cases  coming  in  recom- 
mended by  governors,  every  day  in  the  week  by 
tickets,  and  from  among  those  are  selected  the 
cases  that  must  go  into  the  hospital,  and  they  go 
into  the  beds  corresponding  with  the  physician 
of  the  day  or  the  surgeon  of  the  week  ;  and  the 
margin  means  mainly  a  margin  to  receive  those 
cases  that  are  recommended  by  governors' 
letters.  If  the  spare  beds  in  other  wards,  be- 
longing to  officers  not  then  "taking  in,"  were 
occupied  by  cases  received  by  the  officers  who 
were  then  "  taking  in,"  no  marginal  beds  would 
remain  for  Governor's  cases  coming  every  day  in 
the  week. 

8963.  My  quesrion  was  directed  entirely  to 
cases  of  great  urgency,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether,  if  there  were  cases  of  great  urgency  you 
did  not  postpone  these  ticket  cases  to  the  cases  of 
great  urgency  ? — No  ticket  case  is  taken  in  except 
as  a  matter  of  urgency  ;  ever\  one  is  signed  for 
as  ui'gent  though  coming  with  a  ticket. 

8964.  But  I  suppose  governors'  cases  are  not 
always  cases  of  urgency  ?  —  That  is  for  the 
doctor  ;  some  are  of  extreme  interest. 

8965.  There  is  an  immense  difference  between 
the  cases  that  are  urgent  and  cases  that  are 
interesting  ?  —  Speaking,  not  as  the  house 
governor,  I  should  say  that  cases  are  taken  in,  if 
matters  of  interest,  which  are  not  extremely 
urgent. 

8966.  Why  do  you  not  arrange  that  cases  of 
extreme  urgency  should  be  placed  whcreever 
the}"  can  be  accommodated  ?  —  Because  every 
man,  though  not  taking  in,  is  liable  to  ])i'ovide 
^or  certain  cases  during  the  week. 

8967.  Supposing  that  there  are  other  cases 
more  urgent,  I  suppose  it  does  not  signify  which 
cases  are  taken  in,  governors'  or  other  cases? — ■ 
No,  not  the  least. 

8968.  Then  why  do  you  create  this  obstacle 
to  your  own  better  distribution  of  the  cases? — 
We  create  no  obstacle  that  I  am  aware  of,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  hospital  under  such  pressure.  OccasioufJiy 
1  am  applied  to  from  the  out-patient  waiting 
hall  to  provide  a  cab  to  take  a  patient,  home, 
whom  they  think  they  can  send  away  for  a 
few  days,  and  who  may  come  back  at  another 
time. 

8969.  I  want  to  know  why,  if  there  is  a  very 
urgent  case,  it  cannot  be  put  in  another  ward; 
you  tell  me  because  there  are  certain  other  cases 
liable  to  come  in  :  I  say  if  they  are  not  equally 
urgent,  why  should  they  be  admitted  ? — I  say 
that  no  case  is  taken  in  among  the  recommended 
cases  unless  it  is  certified  as  urgent. 

8970.  Are  they  all  equally  urgent? — It  is  open 
to  observation  that  they  are  not. 

8971.  Then  would  it  not  be  better  to  put 
those  most  urgent  into  the  hospital  in  preference 
to  those  that  arc  less  urgent  ? — I  admit  it  vi^ould 
be  better,  but  I  do  not  >ee  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

8972.  Have  you  not  practically  invented  a 
system  that  prevents  it? — No,  it  is  because  the 
beds  are  all  allotted  to  different  persons. 

897.'}.  By  that  you  have  prevented  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  urgent  cases  ? — No,  I  think  not; 
because  the  doctors  are  responsible  for  their  own 
beds,  and  make  the  best  of  them  that  they  can. 

8974.  Suppose 
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8974.  Suppose  there  are  empty  beds  in  Dr. 
Gilbart  Smith's  ward,  or  Dr.  Warner's  ward, 
who  is  it  that  is  responsible  for  the  allotting  of 
patients  to  Dr.  Warner  or  to  the  other  doctor  ? 
—  They  share  it  day  by  day.  The  surjjeons 
take  in  for  three  and  a-half  days  each,  and 
the  ])hysicians  take  in  three  and  a-half  days. 

8975.  If  Dr.  Warner's  ward  is  full,  and  it  is 
his  taking-in  day,  and  a  patient  presents  himself, 
what  becomes  of  that  i)atient? — The  assistant 
Ijhysicians  have  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
beds  in  practice. 

8976.  I  meant  as  to  any  of  these  iiames :  not 
merely  Dr.  Warner's  f — If  there  is  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  an  extra  bed  is  put  into 
that  doctor's  ward. 

8977.  Even  if  there  is  an  empty  bed  in  any 
of  the  other  wards,  it  is  put  in  preference  into 
that  ward,  because  it  is  his  taking-in  day? — Yes, 
undoubtedly.  The  same  difficulty  would  occur 
with  the  next  man  the  next  day,  and  every  one 
in  succession. 

8978.  And  they  are  never  transferred  from 
one  doctor's  ward  to  the  other  ? — Only  by  arrange- 
ment ;  when  they  think  a  little  temporary  diffi- 
culty may  be  got  over,  some  patients  may  be 
sorted  out  to  be  sent  away,  and  to  make  room 
for  the  more  ui'gent  ones  coming  in  daily. 

Chairman. 

8979.  These  bed  returns  are  put  before  the 
house  committee,  are  they  not  ? — No,  it  is  a  thing 
that  is  settled  entirely  without  that. 

8980.  Have  the  committee  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  crowding  is  going  on  ? — Yes,  I 
report  it  when  it  is  going  on. 

8981.  Then  do  they  not  take  any  notice  of  that 
report? — Very  frequently  they  do;  they  remon- 
strate with  the  doctors,  whose  wards  are  getting 
too  full,  and  urge  them  to  reduce  their  number, 
as  far  as  possible. 

8982.  And  beyond  that  what  can  they  do?— 
They  cannot  do  anything. 

8983.  Then  they  are  quite  impotent,  are  they 
not? — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cases. 

8984.  Not  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cases,  but  with  regard  to  the  admission  ? — Yes, 
they  are  quite  impotent. 

8985.  And  yet  they  are  the  supreme  body  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

8986.  And  therefore  the  supreme  body  in  the 
hospital  is  impotent? — In  this  medical  matter  of 
admitting  cases,  because  it  is  decided  by  urgency. 
It  Avould  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a  lay 
person  to  say  that  a  case  should  be  rejected  which 
the  doctor  said  should  come  in. 

8987.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  suggest 


Lord  Monhsivell. 

that  the  doctors  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
admission  of  interesting  cases  ? — In  all  hospitals 
for  teaching  purposes,  interesting  cases  ax'e 
admitted  to  the  wards. 

8988.  If  the  hospital  were  so  full  that  only 
urgent  cases  should  be  admitted,  the  doctor 
might  want,  for  teaching  purposes,  to  admit  an 
interesting  case  that  was  not  urgent? — I  think 
the  majority  would  balance  the  matter  in  their 
own  minds  and  not  take  in  an  interestino;  case,  if 
they  saw  an  urgent  case  that  should  come  in. 

8989.  It  might  be  just  as  well,  might  it  not, 
to  have  some  little  control  over  the  doctors  in 
this  matter,  because  naturally,  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, they  would  be  inclined  to  take  in  interesting 
cases  rather  than  urgent  cases,  and  that  migrht 
be  a  reason  why  the  house  committee,  or  some 
other  body  of  men  beyond  doctors,  should  have 
some  voice  in  this  matter? — It  may  be  so  ;  but 
I  still  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  for  a  non-professional  opinion  to  overrule 
a  medical  opinior. 

Cliairman, 

8990.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  call 
attention  to  in  the  evidence? — I  have  an  in- 
finite number  of  memoranda  about  the  tenders 
and  the  contracts,  and  the  quality  of  the 
food,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  but  I  think 
there  is  nothing  but  this  that  I  desire  to  detain 
you  about  now  ;  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  di'aw  a 
comparison  between  the  state  of  the  cooking  in 
the  hospital  before  1886  and  after  that  date,  for 
this  reason,  that  now  they  have  a  separate 
building  with  every  possible  mechanical  ap- 
pliance, and  the  best  modern  arrangements,  and 
ample  space,  and  many  hands,  all  that  are 
required,  and  [)lenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  The 
feeding  of  the  nurses  had  gradually  grown  upon 
us  in  the  hospital,  in  addition  to  the  feeding  of 
the  patients  ;  and  though  I  could  quite  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  get 
the  best  ])ossible  cooking,  and  the  greatest 
variety  for  the  nurses  in  the  home,  it  was  asking 
me  '•'  to  make  bricks  without  straw  "  to  ask  me  to 
do  all  that  AViis  desired  before  that  home  was 
built.  Any  comparison  therefore  drawn  between 
the  period  before  that,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
since,  when  the  cooking  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  food  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
wonld  be  injurious  to  the  hospital  in  one  sense, 
and  to  me  in  particular.  I  refer  to  that  because 
the  comparison  has  been  drawn,  and  I  considered 
that  my  credit  was  at  stake, 

8991.  We  are  anxious  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  any  comment  you  desire  ? — I 
do  not  remember  anything  else. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ml8S  EVA   C,  E.  LIJCKES,  is  called  in ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

Earl  of  Kimberley.  Earl  of  JTzwZ/f'r/ey— continued, 

8992.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the    exclusive  of  matron's  assistants.     19th  July 
number  and  distribution  of  the  nurses,  you  have  1890: 
a  return  that  you  can  put  in  ?— Yes,  the  return  23  sisters. 

is  as  follows:   nurses  and  probationers. 

25  private  nurses. 

"  Total  number  of  nurses  on  the  nursing  staff 

239  Unavailable 

(69.)  3'U 
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Earl  of  Kimherlcy — continued. 
Unavailable  in  wards  on  19th  July  1890,  for 
the  following  reasons  : — • 

2  sisters  on  prolonged  sick-leave. 

3  nurses  on  prolonged  sick-leave. 
7  nurses  in  the  sick  room. 

3  nurses  summoned  to  sick  relatives, 
10  nurses  away  for  annual  holiday. 

2  probationers  nursing  private  cases. 

2  day   nurses   off  dutv  for  monthly 
"  day  off'." 

2  night  nurses  off"  duty  for  monthly 
"day  off"." 

1  sister  engaged  in  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  receiving  room. 

5  nurses  engaged  in  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  receiving  room. 

Total  of  37  not  available  for  the  actual  wai'ds. 


l79  actually  working  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  on  19th  July  1890,  accounted 
for  as  follows : 
Number  of  sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers 
working  in  the  wards  on  day  duty  on  19th  July 
1890,  as  follows  : 
18  sisters. 
102  nurses  and  probationers. 
2  probationers  on  special  duty. 
2  private  nurses  working  in  the  wards. 

124: 


Number  of  sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers 
working  in  the  wards  on  night  duty  on  19th  July 
1890,  as  follows : 

2  sisters. 
48  nurses  and  probationers, 
o  probationers  on  special  duty, 


55 


Total  of  nurses  actually  on  duty  in  the  wards 
on  19th  July  1890: 

179. 

37  Absent,  as  explained. 

23  private  nurses  (out  of  hospital). 


239 


I  judge  this  to  be  somewhat  below  the  usual 
average  of  workers  available  in  the  wards,  as  the 
number  off"  duty  with  minor  ailments  is  rather 


EJarl  of  Khnberley — continued, 
higher  than  usual,  and  it  is  only  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  that  we  arrange  for 
so  many  to  be  absent  at  one  time  for  annual 
holidays. 

Number  of  patients  in  the  wards  on  19th  July 
1890  = 
626 

Daily  average  of  patients  in  the  wards  for  the 
week  ending  19th  July  1890= 
607 

Number  of  nursing  staff"  actually  on  duty  in 
the  wards  19th  July  1890  = 
124  on  day  duty, 
55  on  night  duty, 

allowing  one  nurse  to  every  3^  patients,  viz, : 
one  nurse  to  5  1-1 0th  patients  by  day,  and  one 
nurse  to  11  l-5th  patients  by  night. 

The  necessity  for  this  proportion  between  the 
day  and  night  nursing  staff  arises  from  the  fact 
that  each  person  included  in  that  124  day  nurses 
would  have  two  hours  off  during  the  working  day, 
whereas  the  night  nurses  are  in  the  wards  for 
twelve  consecutive  hours.  Also  the  actual  work 
of  the  day-nursing  staff  is  much  in(;reased  by 
attendance  on  the  visiting  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

The  need  for  a  larger  proportion  at  nighi  is 
further  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  patients  in  each  ward  would  be  asleep,  and  of 
course  no  regular  ward  meals  for  the  patients 
are  served  from  the  time  the  night  nui'ses  come 
on  duty  until  6  a.m." 

Chairman. 

8993.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  petition  or  state- 
ment in  your  favour,  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  present  nurses  of  the  London  Hospital.  It 
is  in  these  terms  :  "  Dear  Matron — We  all  unite 
in  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  nurses,  who 
so  unjustly  attacked  the  hospital  arrangements 
on  Monday  30th  J une,  and  express  our  warmest 
sympathy  for  you  in  the  charges  against  the 
hospital.  Our  deepest  thanks  are  due  to  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  the  nursing  staff'  since  you 
have  been  here  "? — Yes. 

8994.  This  is  a  genuine  document,  is  it?  — 
Yes. 

8995.  And  you  wi.sh  the  fact  that  it  is  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  nurses  to  appear  in  the 
evidence  ? — If  you  please  ;  it  would  gratify  them, 
I  am  sure. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Orchred, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS    PRESET^  T: 


Earl  Cadogan  {Lord  Privy  Sea/). 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Cathcakt. 

Earl  of  KiMBEELEY. 


Lore!  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thking. 


The  lord  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  STEPHEN  MACKENZIE,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

8996.  You  are  on  the  visiting  staff  of  the 
London  Hospital,  ai'e  you  not?^ — Yes. 
■   8997.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  your  posi- 
tion there  is  ? — I  am  one  of  the  physicians  ;  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  staff  for  16  years. 

8998.  Not  the  senior  jihysician  ? — I  am  one  of 
the  senior  physicians. 

8999.  And  did  you  i'eceive  your  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  London  Hospital  ? — At  the  London 
Hospital  and  at  Aberdeen. 

9000.  Then  were  you  admitted  as  an  officer  of 
the  hospital,  having  merely  the  Aberdeen  dip- 
loma ? — No,  I  had  taken  my  qualification  before 
I  went  to  Aberdeen  :  I  did  that  to  get  a  degree 
in  medicine. 

9001.  You  have  to  do  with  the  school,  1  under- 
stand?— Yes  ;  I  am  the  lecturer  on  medicine,  and 
a  member  of  the  college  board, 

9002.  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  what  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school  is,  in  fact,  tell  us  anything 
you  think  desirable  about  the  school,  because  we 
are  quite  in  ignorance  about  the  school  ? — The 
school  consists  of  a  number  of  lecturers  and 
teachers  who  are  appointed  by  the  college  board. 
The  college  board  itself  is  composed  jointly  of 
members  of  the  house  committee  and  of  the  staff, 
nominated  in  equal  proportions.  The  college 
board  manages  all  that  has  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  lectures  and  the  education  of  the 
students. 

9003.  And  as  to  the  house  apiDointments  ? — 
They  nominate  for  the  house  appointments  ;  the 
appointments  are  actually  made  by  the  house 
committee ;  they  liave  the  actual  making,  but 
the  nomination  comes  from  the  college  board. 

9004.  But  then,  I  suppose,  the  house  com- 
mittee would  not  override  the  recommendation 
of  the  college  board  ? — For  those  appointments, 
never  ;  they  never  have  done  so  ;  but  then,  you 
understand,  that  the  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  college  board, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  college  board  is  always 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  house  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  lay  members  of  the  college 
board  are  always  men  who  know  very  intimately 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital. 

(69.) 


Chairman — continued. 

9005.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  that  body  exclusively  professional? — No  ; 
we  think  this  a  great  improvement.  Originally 
the  school  was  managed  entirely  by  the  staff.  It 
was  found  that  doctors,  who  were  supposed  not  to 
be  very  good  men  of  business,  could  not  give  the 
requisite  time,  and  the  pressure  of  their  pro- 
fession was  so  great  that  the  machinery  did  not 
work  well  ;  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  we 
asked  the  co-operation  of  the  house  committee ; 
and  we  think  Ave  derive  very  great  benefit  from 
their  co-operation. 

9006.  When  you  want  to  appoint  men  on  the 
staff  what  is  the  course  taken  ? — That  appoint- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  house  com- 
mittee, not  in  the  hands  of  the  college  board  ;  the 
college  board  regulates  the  appointment  of 
students,  but  appointments  on  the  staff  are  made 
by  the  house  committee. 

9007.  Take  a  young  man,  a  student;  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  house  staff,  how  does 
he  obtain  that  appointment?— The  resident  stafi' 
you  mean;  they  are  only  just  senior  students  ; 
they  are  qualified,  but  they  have  just  been 
students.  When  we  speak  of  the  staff"  we  do 
not  mean  the  resident  staff  ;  we  mean  tlie  honorary 
and  visiting  staff. 

9008.  Supposing  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
resident  staff,  what  is  the  process  for  filling  it  up  ? 
— The  college  board  nominates. 

9009  Then  a  certain  number  of  men  make 
applications? — Yes. 

9010.  Take  these  men  who  make  applications  ; 
do  you  examine  them  ? — I  will  explain  what  is 
done.  They  send  their  names  in  to  the  warden ; 
vacancies  are  posted  up  when  they  occur,  and  they 
send  their  names  in  to  the  warden ;  then  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  our  meeting  at  the  college  board 
we  have  the  number  of  vacancies  of  each  appoint- 
ment, and  the  applicants,  with  their  qualifications, 
and  the  work  they  have  done  at  the  hospital,  the 
the  number  of  months  they  have  been  dressers 
and  clinical  clerks ;  then  when  we  come  to  our 
meeting,  with  this  paper  before  us,  we  go  through 
each  name  and  appraise  the  value  of  the  students 
as  well  as  we  can,  referring  to  the  books  as  to  the 

3  u  2  way 
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Chairman  —continued. 

way  in  Avhich  they  have  done  all  their  student 
work :  then  we  see  the  applicants  for  office,  and 
finally  decide,  on  a  consideration  of  their  various 
claims,  which  is  the  best  for  each  office. 

9011.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  their 
personal  character?—  Unquestionably;  character 
and  fitness,  morally  and  physically ;  because 
some  men  are  very  good,  but  too  weakly  to 
stand  the  strain  of  work  ;  some  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  students  but  not 
desirable  men.  But  all  those  points  are  weighed 
most  carefully.  And  these  appointments,  you 
understand,  are  prizes  for  the  students  ;  they  pay 
nothing  for  them,  but  they  are  regarded  as  the 
highest  prizes  we  can  offer. 

9012.  Do  they  not  pay  fees  to  the  institution? 
— Not  in  relation  to  these  appointments.  All 
students  pay  the  same  fees  for  their  education. 

9013.  But  I  meant  apart  from  that  ? — No,  not 
special  fees. 

9014.  This  younii'  man  would  be  house  phy- 
sician or  house  surgeon,  or  resident  accoucheur  : 
he  is  attached  to  one  particular  physician  or 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

9015.  But  he  does  not  pay  him? — He  does 
not  paj'  hiiii  anything  whatever. 

9016.  How  long  do  these  appointments  last? — 
They  are  tenable  for  six  months,  but  renewable 
for  a  further  period  of  three  months,  or  two 
periods  of  three  months.  When  the  school  was 
not  so  large,  we  used  often  to  renew :  but  of  late 
our  school  has  increased  so  much  in  numbers 
tliat  our  renewals  are  exceedingly  rare. 

9017.  What  number  of  students  have  you  ? — 
Four  hundi'cd  and  sixty  on  our  books,  including 
the  candidates  for  office  and  the  special  students 
taking  up  particular  subjects.  Some  come  only 
for  surgery  ;  some  only  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  then  we  have  our  regular  students, 
whom  we  educate  from  the  beginning. 

9018.  What  appointments  are  there  in  the 
hospital  ? — Five  house  physicians,  five  house 
surgeons,  and  a  resident  accoucheur;  those  are 
the  proper  resident  appointments.  There  are 
two  students  in  the  hospital  for  a  time,  as  resi- 
dent dressers,  but  they  are  only  for  half  weeks 
together ;  and  there  are  maternity  students,  who 
are  in  for  a  week  at  a  time ;  but  those  are  subor- 
dinate positions  not  held  by  qualified  men.  So 
that  one  may  say,  there  are  five  house  physicians, 
five  house  surgeons,  and  a  resident  accoucheur. 

9019.  Js  there  an  obstetric  physician  ? — Yes, 
there  is  an  obstetric  physician,  and  an  assistant 
obstetric  physician. 

9020.  Is  the  assistant  obstetric  physician  in 
the  same  position  as  these  young  men  you  have 
spoken  of? — No ;  our  assistant  surgeons  and 
assistant  physicians,  and  the  assistant  obstetric 
physician  are  all  members  of  the  visiting  staff, 
and  are  more  highly  qualified. 

9021.  Not  resident? — Not  resident, 

9022.  As  regards  these  maternity  students, 
the  chief  in  charge  is  the  resident  accoucheur? — 
Yes. 

902.3.  What  pi-ocess  is  gone  through  in  regard 
to  these  young  men  assisting  in  such  cases  I — I 
may  say  that  it  is  not  my  department ;  it  is  some 
20  years  since  I  had  to  do  with  that. 


Chairman — continued, 

9024.  Suppose  a  Avoman  wants  assistance,  does 
she  send  to  the  hospital? — No:  when  they  are 
expecting  their  confinement,  they  have  a  ticket 
given  to  them,  in  which  we  undertake  to  attend 
the  case ;  and  then  they  send  to  the  hospital 
when  the  confinement  is  imminent,  and  then  we 
supply  a  student  to  attend  the  case.  If  the 
student  was  in  difficulty,  he  would  send  for  the 
resident  accoucheur,  and  if  he  was  in  difficulty, 
he  would  send  foi'  the  assistant  obstetric  phy- 
sician. 

9025.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  student  going  to  a  case  of  this  description,  that 
same  case  being  the  first  that  he  had  seen  ? — It 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  sometimes. 

9026.  He  would  net  go  for  the  first  time  unat- 
tended by  the  resident  accoucheur,  would  he? — 
I  am  not  quite  competent  to  speak  upon  that 
point  now. 

9027.  Then  if  that  is  the  case  we  had  better 
leave  that  point.  Now,  as  regards  the  school 
proper,  the  school  has  a  very  lari^e  income,  has  it 
not? — Perhaps  one  would  hardly  call  it  a  very 
large  income  :  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

9028.  What  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ? — I  should 
think  between  6,000  /.  and  7,000  /.  is  the  gross 
income  of  the  school.  The  working  expenses 
are  extremely  heavy,  so  that  I  can  tell  you 
approximately  what  is  the  net  income. 

9029.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  sort  of  grade 
the  prices  paid  for  lectures  are  ? — As  compared 
with  other  schools,  do  you  mean  ? 

9030.  No,  actually  in  your  own?  —  One 
hundred  guineas  is  our  general  fee,  that  is  for 
the  qualifying  course,  but  we  have  just  raised 
our  fee  this  summer  ;  hitherto  our  fee  has  been 
100  guineas,  and  now  it  is  120. 

9031.  But  have  you  difficulties  in  making 
both  ends  meet  in  the  school,  or  have  you  a 
surplus  ? — We  have  a  surplus  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  those  who  work  in  the  school  work 
very  hard  ;  they  are  not  very  well  paid  even 
then.  We  divide  about  4,600  /.  amongst  the 
staff,  lecturers,  and  paid  teachers ;  but  then  you 
must  remember  that  some  of  these  are  working 
for  six  or  nine  months  of  the  year  for  their 
share  of  that :  it  comes  to  very  little  when  it  is 
divided. 

9032.  Then  a  great  many  of  these  lecturers 
and  teachers  are,  no  doubt,  men  who  ai-e  making 
incomes  of  their  own  ?  —  Undoubtedly  ;  they 
could  not  subsist  on  what  they  get  from  the 
school. 

9033.  Therefore,  that  being  the  case,  is  not 
the  tendency  of  their  giving  lectures  at  the 
school  rather  to  be  a  loss  of  money  than  a  gain 
to  them? — It  is  occasionally  a  loss.  They  are 
not  so  self-sacrificing,  however,  as  for  that  to  be 
often  operative  ;  because  a  man  ceases  to  lecture 
if  he  finds  he  is  losing  money  by  it,  and  there  is 
always  somebody  to  step  into  his  place  if  he 
leaves  it. 

9034.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  the  individual 
schools,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  connection 
with  the  London  hospitals  ? — It  is  a  great 
historical  question.  If  you  were  starting  de 
novo,  perhaps  you  Avould  not  begin  in  that  way ; 
but  you  must  remember  how  these  things  have 
arisen. 

9035,  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

9035.  You  mean  that  havlna;  g-ot  the  schools 
you  like  to  stick  to  them? — Yes,  and  it  has  been 
a  natural  growth  of  medical  education  in  London. 
London  is  so  much  larger  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  that  the  features  of  medical  educa- 
tion are  likely  to  he  different  there  from  what 
they  are  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
central  institution  could  supply  all  the  medical 
education  for  London. 

9036.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  each 
general  hospital  having  its  own  school  provides 
for  a  very  strong  individuality  in  the  hospital  ? 
— I  think  it  has  advantages  and  disadvantaoes. 
I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  advan- 
tages outweigh  the  disadvantages;  itgives  a  strong 
esprit  (Ic  corps,  a  strong  individuality  :  the  men 
become  identified,  in  a  way,  with  their  hospital, 
which  I  think  is  an  advantage;  they  would  be 
lost  in  the  crowd  if  they  were  all  in  one  place. 

9037.  Do  not  you  think  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  hospital  also ;  where  abuses  exist,  would 
they  not  be  more  readily  found  out  ;  students  of 
that  particular  hospital,  who  got  on  in  their 
world,  Avould  be  more  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  their  own  hospital  than  of  that  of  another  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  follow 
the  point. 

9038.  Jealousy  for  the  reputation  of  a  hospital 
is  a  2;ood  thing  ? — Yes. 

9039.  And  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
if  a  student  is  taught  at  a  certain  hospital  than 
at  a  central  institution? — Yes.  But  he  must,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  be  taught  at  one  institution  the 
practical  part ;  the  greater  part  of  his  time  must 
necessarily  be  spent  at  one  place.  The  theo- 
retical courses  of  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and 
subjects  like  that,  may  be  taught  anywhere  else, 
but  the  practical  work  of  dealing  with  the 
])atients  must  be  learnt  within  one  hospital,  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 

9040.  And  you  prefer  that  this  old  system 
should  be  continued? — I  am  not  sure.  The 
whole  question  is  being  very  carefully  considered 
now,  you  know,  as  regards  a  university  for  giving 
degrees  to  students  different  from  what  we  now 
possess.  It  is  a  very  complicated  and  very  large 
question. 

9041.  Would  you  like  to  see  all  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  various  hospitals  thrown  open  to 
men  holding  different  diplomas  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ? — No.  A  question,  I  know,  has 
been  asked  on  that  subiect.  We  have  a  restric- 
tion at  our  hospital,  as  they  have  at  most  of  the 
general  hospitals,  physicians  being  required  to 
take  the  membership  or  fellowship  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  and  surgeons  to  take 
the  fellowship  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  I  think  that  has  advantages,  dis- 
tinctly. 

9042.  Why  ? — In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  is 
going  to  become  attached  to  a  London  hospital 
will  live  and  i>iactise  in  London,  and  if  he  is  not 
a  member  of  one  of  those  corporations  he  will 
be  shut  out  from  some  of  the  highest  honoui-s 
that  the  profession  can  afford  him.  A  position 
of  that  kind,  which  a  man  obtains  for  himself,  is 
an  advantage  and  a  source  of  prestige  to  the 
hospital  to  which  he  belongs;  so  that  I  consider 
that  this  i-estriction  is  beneficial  in  its  operation. 
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9043.  Do  you  think  that  very  good  men  never 
get  excluded  by  that  rule  ? — Any  good  man  can 
get  those  qualifications.  What  I  say  is,  that  if 
a  man  is  going  to  practise  in  London  ( I  do  not 
say  that  it  applies  to  a  man  who  is  going  to 
practise  in  Dublin)  he  will  be  making  a  strate- 
gical mistake  not  to  take  them,  apart  from  the 
question  as  it  affects  our  own  hospital,  because 
he  would  be  shut  out  from  some  of  the  highest 
honours  in  the  profession. 

9044.  Will  you  explain  how  he  would  be  shut 
out? — At  the  present  time  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who 
is  one  of  our  consulting  physicians ;  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Surgeons  up  to  a  few 
days  ago  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  who  is 
one  of  our  consulting  suro-eons.  The  fact  of 
havmg  two  presidents  who  are  members  of  our 
staff  is  felt  to  be  a  great  honour  to  us  generally. 
And,  again,  the  members  of  the  council  of  these 
two  bodies  gain  positions  of  great  importance  in 
the  profession  ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  hold  any  of 
these  offices  and  honours  he  v/ould  not  take  as 
good  a  position  vvith  the  profession  in  London. 

9045.  Therefore,  vvith  a  view  to  attaining  the 
highest  honours  in  the  profession  in  London, 
these  qualifications,  you  think,  are  indispensable  ? 
—  Certainly. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9046.  Might  they  not  be  left  to  themselves  for 
that  very  reason  ;  if  the  advantages  are  so  very 
great  it  is  highly  improbable,  is  it  not,  that  any 
of  them  would  abstain  from  seeking  those  quali- 
fications?— The  hospital,  perhaps,  is  a  better 
judge  than  the  individual  on  a  point  of  that  kind. 
The  staff  is  a  collection  of  men  who  have  passed 
through  this  stage,  and  know  much  better  than 
a  young  man  starting  in  life  what  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  professional  advantage. 

9047.  First  you  say  tliat  it  would  be  very  dis- 
advantageous to  anyone  practising  in  London 
not  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  the  kind  In  ques- 
tion, and  then  you  say  that  these  young  surgeons 
are  not  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  them  :  is  not  that  rather  arguing  in  a 
circle  ? — It  does  not  seem  to  me  so. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9048.  Is  not  the  feeling  in  your  profession 
that  the  local  qualification  does  not  matter,  but 
that  the  general  standard  should  be  kept  up? — 
That  is  quite  true,  and  those  who  take  the  mem- 
bership or  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
or  the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^ 
have  already,  probably,  obtained  a  university 
degree  ;  and  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  London  University,  and  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, are  occasionally  rejected  from  being  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Physicians;  men  who  are 
already  graduates. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlci). 

9049.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybodv  who  had 
taken  a  degree  in  the  University  of  London  beino; 
rejected  by  the  College  of  Physicians  ?— Yes. 

9050.  But  it  is  a  l)igher  qualification,  is  it  not?' 
—I  should  not  say  that.  It  is  a  different  one. 
The  London  University  examination  is  more  a 
test  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  a  youno-  man. 
The  membership  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is 
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the  result  of  a  number  of  distinguished  physicians 
exaininiiig;  a  niaii  in  the  hia;hest  branches  of 
practical  medicine. 

9051.  You  would  be  surjjrised  then  to  hear 
that  a  great  many  eminent  physicians  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  London  University  degree  is 
the  higher  qualification  ? — No,  I  thought  you 
wei'e  asking  my  own  opinion. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9052.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  lecturer 
should  not  be  in  general  practice  because  medical 
knowledge  is  so  spread  abroad,  and  a  lecturer  re- 
quires to  pay  such  close  attention  to  the  literature 
of  the  world  that  he  should  have  ample  time  to 
devote  his  attention  to  it,  which  as  a  man 
employed  in  making  money  by  his  profession 
privately,  he  could  not  do  ? — You  see  there  are 
some  subjects  which  a  lecturer  could  not  teach 
efficiently  unless  he  was  in  practice,  such  as 
surgery  and  medicine.  A  man  must  have  a  very 
large  experience  on  those  subjects,  which  he  can 
only  gain  by  practice  ;  it  would  not  do  to  restrict 
him  to  hospital  practice  ;  he  will  see  a  certain 
phase  of  disease  there,  but  another  phase  in 
private  practice. 

9053.  Anatomy  was  one  of  those  subjects  men- 
tioned requiring  concentrated  attention,  and 
especially  Edinburgh  was  mentioned  as  a  place 
where  there  was  a  most  eminent  lecturer  who 
devoted  himself  to  that  branch  ? — There  are 
some  subjects  like  anatomy  possibly,  physiology, 
chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  where  there  is 
no  reason,  or  necessity,  or  advantage  in  a  man 
being  in  practice. 

9054.  Now  to  go  to  another  question;  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  any  details  or  particulars,  but  is 
there  any  tendency  in  the  London  Hospital  to 
minimise  the  treatment  of  Lock  cases  ? — No,  I 
should  say  distinctly  not.  It  is  a  branch  of  prac- 
tice that  all  teachers  like  to  have,  because  stu- 
dents will  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  disease 
in  after  life. 

9055.  You  think  then  that  tliere  is  no  tendency 
to  minimise  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  further :  I  understood  that  to  be 
the  case  ? — There  is  no  tendency  to  minimise  it ; 
quite  the  other  way. 

9056.  Are  you  ever  in  the  London  Hospital  at 
night  ?— Not  very  often  now  ;  I  have  lived  in 
the  hospital ;  I  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
resident  medical  officers  ;  I  was  the  senior  for 
some  years,  and  I  have  held  every  office,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  house  surgeon ;  but  that 
is  going  back  some  years  now. 

9057.  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
London  Hospital  during  the  night? — I  should 
think  very  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 

9058.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  London 
Hospital  is  doing  beneficial  work,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  here  that  if  an  independent  person 
with  a  trained  eye  were  to  go  over  the  London 
Hospital  by  day,  he  would  find  everything  in 
apple-pie  order,  the  linen,  the  patients,  and 
everything  round,  so  that  he  could  hardly  find 
fault  with  anything,  taking  into  account  the 
circimistances ;  but  then  it  is  stated  that  if  that 
independent  person  with  a  trained  eye  were  to 
go  there  during  the  night,  he  might  see  hurry, 
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and  he  might  see  difficulties,  and  he  might  see 
all  sorts  of  things  which  would  surprise  him  ;  is 
that  your  experience  ? — It  is  absolutely  to  the 
contrary 

9059.  There  is  not  that  hurry  in  the  night  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

9060.  Not  confusion  in  the  night  ? — Certainly 
not. 

9061.  Not  the  hurry  that  might  arise  from 
overwork  ? — Certainly  not.  Perhaps  in  the  last 
year  or  two  I  have  been  down,  for  special  cir- 
cumstances, late  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  at 
12  o'clock  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  wards 
are  quite  tranquil,  and  there  is  everything 
arranged  as  one  would  wish  to  see  it.  Indeed, 
I  would  be  proud  to  take  anybody,  lay  man  or 
medical  man,  to  the  hospital  any  time,  day  or 
night,  to  see  it,  without  any  warning. 

9062.  I  may  take  it  that  if  that  independent 
person  went  to  the  hospital  at  about  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  night,  he  would  find  everything  in 
as  good  order  as  in  the  day  time? — Yes,  J  am 
quite  sure  he  would  find  it  as  well  managed  by 
night  as  by  day. 

9063.  And  do  the  night  nurses  appear  as 
healthful,  and  with  as  good  a  colour  as  the  day 
nurses ;  not  what  the  doctors  call  anajmic  ? — I 
have  really  not  paid  much  attention  to  that  point, 
but  I  have  never  been  struck  with  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

Lord  Thri'iuj. 

9064.  I  think  you  said  that  a  doctor  saw  two 
difierent  classes  of  disease,  the  one  in  hospital 
practice  and  the  other  in  private  practice  ;  what 
is  the  distinction  drawn  by  you  ? — There  area 
great  number  of  cases  which  would  be  regarded 
from  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  perhaps  as 
comparatively  trivial  cases,  which  would  not  come 
to  the  hospital ;  that  is  one  side.  Then  I  think 
the  surrounding  circumstances  in  which  a  doctor 
has  to  treat  his  patients  are  almost  as  important 
as  the  diseases  or  injuries  from  which  they  are 
suffering ;  if  he  is  always  seeing  them  under  a 
certain  set  of  conditions,  and  never  under  others, 
he  would  only  have  a  one-sided  knowledge  of  his 
profession. 

9065.  I  thought  you  said  he  saw  different 
classes  of  disease  in  the  hospital  and  in  private 
practice  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  exact  words  that 
I  used. 

9066.  But  the  fact  is,  in  a  hospital,  they  do 
not  see  much  of  infectious  cases  ?  —  That  is 
true. 

9067.  Whereas  in  private  practice  they  do? — 
Yes. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

9068.  Also  chronic  diseases;  you  do  not  see 
them  much  in  the  hospital  ? — We  get  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  chronic  cases,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  private  practice. 

Lord  Thring. 

9069.  With  respect  to  the  qualification  of 
doctors,  would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  in 
dealing  with  the  medical  profession,  if  there  were 
to  be  some  means  used  to  prevent  great  diversity 
of  qualification  ?— I  could  not  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  that  question. 

9070.  I  suppose, 
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Earl  of  K  imhcrlcij. 

9070.  I  suppose,  theoretically,  it  Avould  be_  an 
advantage  to  secure  uniforniity  in  the  examina- 
tions, but  the  difficulties  are  very  great,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  one  public 
school,  one  university,  and  one  degree  in  medi- 
cine. 

9071.  Without,  in  the  least,  going  mto 
particulars,  there  has  been  a  feeling,  has  there 
not,  that  in  cei-tain  schools  the  qualification  was 
not  high? — Undoubtedly. 

9072.  Not  as  high  as  it  is  in  certain  other 
schools,  although  the  first-named  schools  turn 
out  a  considerable  number  of  good  men  ?— -Yes. 

Lord  Thrhifj. 

9073.  With  respect  to  your  resident  stafij  as  I 
understand,  you  have  five  house  physicians,  five 
house  surgeons,  and  one  accoucher,  and  these  are 
changed  every  six  months?— Yes. 

9074.  So  that  there  is  a  constant  rotation  ? — 
Yes. 

9075.  Is  that  a  good  system  in  your  opinion  ; 
does  it  not  lead  to  men  being  removed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  patient  ?— No ;  you  must  re- 
member that  the  officer,  when  he  comes  on,  is 
already  qualified  ;  he  is  the  pick  of  the  students 
on  the  particular  occasion  on  which  he  is 
appointed;  and  we  think  that,  on  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  it  is 
of  enormous  advantage  for  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  these  appointments  that  we  cannot  justly 
make  any  appointment  beyond  six  months. 

9076.  But  if  I  were  ill,  and  changed  my  doctor 
in  the  middle  of  my  illness,  it  would  not  conduce 
to  my  benefit  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  that  would 
depend  on  who  was  your  first  and  who  was  your 
second  doctor. 

9077.  I  sl)Ould  have  thought  that  an  inferior 
doctor  who  knew  the  disease,  who  had  been 
watching  my  disease,  would  be  a  better  doctor 
for  me  than  a  superior  man  who  came  in  with 
less  knowledge  of  it?  — It  is  too  hypothetical  a 
question,  I  am  afraid,  for  me  to  answer. 

9078.  Do  you  think  that  the  rotation  of  doctors 
changing  every  six  months  is  a  good  thing  for 
patients  ? — Yes,  I  do  on  the  whole.  A  fresh  one 
comes  in  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  fresh  energies, 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  distinctly  an 
advantage. 

9079.  To  the  patient? — Tu  the  patient. 

Chairman. 

9080.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that 
you  were  one  of  the  last  resident  officers  at  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes,  I  was  resident  medical 
officer.  It  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  understand 
the  technical  terms  ;  perhaps,  if  I  was  to  explain 
the  position  you  would  understand  it  better. 
Up  to  say  about  the  year  1874  or  1875,  we  had 
what  was  known  as  a  resident  medical  officer  who 
was  a  senior  man,  and  the  appointment  was  paid 
and  tenable  for  two  years  ;  I  was  one  of  the  last ; 
two  gentlemen  succeeded  me  and  at  the  period  of 
the  office  of  the  second  the  change  was  made. 
And  now  I  will  explain  why  it  was  made.  At 
first  there  was  one  resident  medical  officer  with 
a  junior  and  unqualified  assistant;  then  it  Avas 
found  that  tiie  medical  cases  increased  so  in  num- 
ber that  it  was  necessary  to  give  ihe  resident 
medical  officer  a  qualified  assistant  who  was 
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called  the  junior  resident  medical  officer  ;  then 
it  was  necessary  to  give  him  two  assistants  of 
this  class  ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  even  then 
he  could  not  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  cases 
nominally  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  it  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  change  was  made  from 
having  a  resident  medical  officer  and  assistants,  to 
each  physician  having  his  own  house  physician. 
By  that  means  he  has  the  opportunity  and  the 
time  for  knowing  everything  that  can  be  learnt 
about  the  cases  under  him,  so  that  our  present 
system  of  a  house  physician  to  each  particular 
physician  we  believe  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
old  system,  where  we  had  a  senior,  a  more  respon- 
sible and  a  paid  official. 

S081.  Was  the  paid  official  an  officer  of  the 
committee  ? — Yes  ;  like  every  other  officer. 

9082.  Why  should  you  not  have  a  resident 
medical  officer,  a  senior  one,  and  house  surgeons 
or  house  physicians  as  well  r — Because  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  find  him  proper  work  to 
do  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time.  He  must 
either  be  responsible  for  the  cases  or  else  some- 
body else  must,  and  the  divided  responsibility. 
I  think,  would  be  v,  distinct  detriment. 

9083.  But  now  how  often  do  these  visitii>g 
physicians  come  ? — Ihey  are  required  to  visit  the 
wards  twice  a  week  ;  many  visit  more  frequently, 
but  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

9084.  They  come  twice  or  three  times  a  vv^eek  ? 
— Yes  ;  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 

9085.  During  the  time  the  visiting  physician 
is  absent  from  the  hospital  the  case  is  in  charge 
of  the  house  physician  or  house  sui'geon,  is  it 
not  — Yes. 

9086.  Supposing  that  a  case  takes  a  very  com- 
plicated turn,  and  the  house  physician  is  rather 
at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do,  because  it 
is  rather  beyond  his  experience,  what  does  he 
do  .'^There  are  several  courses  open  to  him.  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  practically  done.  Suppos- 
ing he  did  not  expect  his  physician  that  day  or 
the  next  day,  he  would  ask  another  house 
physician,  one  in  whose  judgment  he  had  con- 
fidence, to  see  the  case  with  him  ;  or,  if  tlse  case 
was  i^raver  than  that,  he  would  ask  one  of  the 
assistant  physicians  seeing  out-patients  in  the 
afternoon,  to  see  tiie  case  with  him ;  or,  still 
more  rarely,  if  the  case  Avas  very  serious,  he 
would  send  to  the  physician. 

9087.  But  is  that  found  altogether  a  good  jdan. 
because  another  house  physician  is  not  more 
experienced  than  himself;  or  if  lie  has  to  go  to 
one  of  the  assistant  physicians  in  the  out-patient 
department,  it  is  necessaiy  to  take  that  man 
away  from  his  work  there  ? — With  regard  to 
asking  one  of  his  colleagues,  it  is  true  that  he 
may  be  a  young  man  like  himself,  but  a  con- 
sultation between  the  two  is  likely  to  result  iu 
increased  knowledge,  two  heads  being  better 
than  one ;  and  with  regard  to  the  assistant 
physician  he  is  not  necessarily  taken  away  from 
his  duties  in  the  out-patient  department ;  he  will 
see  the  case  when  he  has  finished '  his  duties 
there  ;  many  assistant  physicians  visit  their  wards 
after  they  have  seen  their  out-patients. 

9088.  Had  the  resident  medical  officer  in  your 
day  to  do  with  admissions  ?— Yes,  he  had  to  do 
with  admissions  from  the  receiving  room.  I  may 
explain  that  the  proper  channel  for  admission  is 
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from  the  out-patient  dei)artnient ;  our  governors 
have  tickets  given  to  them  which  qualify  the 
patient  for  treatment  as  an  out-patient  or 
in-patient,  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical 
officer,  and  the  ordinary  and  proper  way  for  ad- 
mission is  through  the  out-patient  department ; 
but  we  have  also  what  we  call  the  receiving- 
room,  what  is  called  the  casualty-room,  or  the 
surgery  at  other  institutions  again,  where  urgent 
cases  may  come  at  any  time  day  or  night,  and  the 
resident  medical  officer  could  admit  from  there ; 
and  his  successors,  the  house  physicians,  do  admit 
from  there. 

9089.  We  had  evidence  the  other  day  that 
there  might  be  complications  from  admissions  by 
the  house  surgeons  and  physicians? — I  do  not 
think  that  any  arise. 

9090.  In  t'lis  degree,  it  was  admitted,  that 
sometimes  the  ward  was  very  much  overcroAvded? 
— That  is  an  unavoidable  difficulty  in  all  hos- 
pitals even  as  big  as  ours  is,  situated  in  such  an 
enormously  large  industrial  area.  We  must  be 
put  to  pressure  sometimes ;  we  go  on  the 
principle  of  never,  if  we  can  possibly  help  (never, 
I  think  I  may  say),  sending  away  a  really 
urgent  case,  whether  it  is  convenient  to  take  it 
in  or  not. 

9091.  I  admit  all  the  difficulties;  but  sup- 
posing you  had  a  man  of  weight  and  respon- 
sibility resident,  Avho  could  give  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  the  location  of  patients  might  be 
more  convenient,  might  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  he  could  affisct  the  location.  For  admi- 
nistrative convenience  we  must  admit  cases 
under  a  certain  physician  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  then  pass  on  to  another  ;  otherwise  we 
should  get  more  overcrowded  still.  We  have 
tried  the  plan  of  having  the  beds  common  to  all 
the  physicians,  and  some  years  ago  we  insti- 
tuted a  fresh  plan  of  devolving  a  certain  number 
of  beds  on  one  physician,  and  that  was  found 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  a  better  principle. 
He  is  more  interested  in  the  regulation  of  the 
beds;  he  is  responsible  if  there  is  any  over- 
crowding ;  though  the  overcrowding  cannot  be 
avoided,  he  is  conscious  that  he  must  do  what  he 
can  to  relieve  the  hosj>ital. 

9092.  As  regards  this  resident  medical  officer, 
again,  would  it  not  be  a  better  thing  for  the 
nurses  that,  if  possible,  they  should  have  some 
resident  man  of  experience,  whom  they  could 
consult  if  it  were  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  could  have  much  better  conditions  than 
they  have  nOAv.  They  have  two  very  distin- 
guished men,  men  of  very  high  rank  in  the 
profession,  who  see  them  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
would  gain  anything  in  that  way, 

9093.  One  of  those  gentlemen  comes  every- 
day ;  but  on  the  first  occasion  we  understood 
that  the  nurses  had  to  go  to  one  of  the  house 
physicians  or  house  surgeons  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hardship  or  disadvantage  in  that. 
These  men  are  extremely  able  young  fellows  ; 
otherwise  t?he  general  patients  would  not  be 
entrusted  to  their  care ;  I  do  not  see  any  hard- 
ship or  difficulty  in  that  as  it  affects  the  nurses. 

9094.  You  prefer  the  system  of  having  no 
resident  medical  officer,  I  gather  from  you  ? — 
Yes.    I  may  say  that  I  myself  reaped  an  enor- 
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mous  advantage  from  being  resident  medical 
officer  ;  but  I  think  the  present  system  of  no  re- 
sident medical  officer  is  better  for  the  institution. 

9095.  Are  there  generally  in  the  hospital  a 
certain  number  of  beds  kept  vacant  for  cases  of 
emergency  ?  — Y"es  ;  each  physician  has  to  keep 
within  Avhat  we  call  a  margin  of  five  empty  beds, 
so  that  any  patients  applying  for  governors' 
tickets,  if  suitable,  may  be  taken  in,  or  cases  of 
urgency,  from  the  receiving  room. 

9096.  Who  determines  if  these  governors' 
cases  are  "suitable"? — The  physician  or  the 
assistant  physician  in  the  out-patient  department. 

9097.  So  that  you  would  turn  away  a  case  * 
with  a  governor's  ticket  if  you  considered  the 
case  not  sufficiently  urgent,  in  favour  of  a  case 
which  came  from  the  outside  which  was  urgent  ? 
— Yes,  the  most  urgent  case  would  get  taken  in 
from  whatever  source  it  came. 

Earl  Cadoyan. 

9098.  You  say  you  have  a  margin  ;  that  each 
physician  has  a  niargin  of  five  beds  ? — We  have 
a  technical  margin,  a  nominal  margin.  Our 
pressure  is  so  great  that  the  house  committee  are 
constantly  reminding  us  about  our  margin,  but  it 
is  a  limit  which  is  rather  neglected. 

9099.  I  am  asking  rather  as  to  the  practice  ; 
how  many  beds  should  you  say  were  generally 
reserved? — It  will  depend  on  the  average;  I 
could  hardly  say  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  more 
than  two  or  three  on  the  average.  You  must 
remember  that  in  our  taking  in  week  we  shall 
have  every  bed  filled  up,  and  one  or  two  extra 
j^robably  put  in.  Then  immediately  from  that 
time  the  numbers  will  begin  to  diminish,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  there  may  be  a 
greater  number  even  than  the  margin. 

9100.  How  many   wards  are   there? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

9101.  AYhat  do  you  think"  the  total  number  of 
beds  would  be  that  would  be  vacant  on  the 
average? — I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  for  me  to  answer. 

9102.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea? — The  house 
governor  could  tell  you  at  once. 

9103.  I  am  under  the  impi'ession  that  the 
drift  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  was  that  the 
authorities  were  somewhat  lax  on  the  question  of 
vacant  beds,  and  that  very  often  there  were  no 
vacant  l)eds  ? — That  is  so  occasionally  ;  the  house 
committee  write  to  me  occasionally  to  say  that  I 
begin  my  week  of  taking-in,  when  I  should  have 
five  empty  beds,  without  a  single  one  ;  and  that 
is  the  pressure  under  which  we  work ;  we  cannot 
help  it. 

9104.  Not  only  that,  but  beds  are  occupied  in 
the  corridors,  we  understood  ? — -It  would  be 
wrong  to  draw  the  inference  that  that  was  the 
practice  of  the  hospital  because  it  has  occasionally 
occun-ed.  As  regards  admission,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  responsibility  of 
taking  into  the  hospital  rests  entirely  with  the 
staff :  the  lay  authorities  do  not  intervene  in 
that:  they  say,  "We  cannot  judge  whether  a 
case  is  fit  to  take  in  or  not  ;  the  responsibility  of 
that  must  rest  with  you." 

9105.  But,  of  course,  if  your  beds  are  nearly 
full,  or  if  they  are  full,  you  have  to  turn  away  a 
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Earl  C<idogan—(ion\mvLQ<\. 
certain  nuraher  ? — Tou  mean  cf  cases  otherwise 
suitable.    Yes,  certainly, 

9106.  Now,  do  you  think  that  you  turn  away 
many  cases  in  the  course  of  a  week  that  require 
immediate  treatment?—!  should  not  say  cases 
that  require  immediate  treatment,  but  cases  that 
are  suitable  for  hospital  treatment,  though  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  them. 

9107.  Have  you  many  urgent  cases  that  you 
turn  away?— i\o;  I  think  we  hardly  ever  fail 
to  take  in  really  urgent  cases,  however  full  we 
are. 

9108.  You  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  acquir- 
ing any  more  accommodation  ? — No ;  the  hospital 
is  quite  large  enough,  the  area  which  we  stand 
in  the  midst  of  is  a  very  poor  and  large  one, 
and  for  some  time  to  come  we  must  contend  with 
the  difficulty  as  well  as  we  can. 

9109.  On  the  whole  you  think  the  supply  fairly 
meets  the  demand  ? — I  do  :  I  think  it  does 
absolutely  as  it  is  carried  out. 


Earl  of  Khnherlei/. 

9110.  But  svipposing  that  you  were  to 
habituallv  reject  a  certain  number  of  cases  that 
were  suitable  for  the  hospital,  but  were  not  cases 
urgently  requiring  immediate  treatment,  would  not 
that  in  point  of  factinstireyour  having  vacant  beds 
except  in  some  very  remarkable  circumstances 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  accidents  in 
a  short  time? — Nf),  I  believe  that  is  our  general 
working  condition.  Every  large  hospital  sends 
away  suitable  cases  to  leave  room  for  urgent 
cases ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  also. 

9111.  Supposing  you  had  got  your  five  beds 
vacant,  which  is  your  margin  on  the  taking  in 
day,  and  supposing  that  there  are  not  cases  of 
immediate  urgency  sufficient  to  fill  them  up, 
though  there  might  be  suitable  cases  to  fill  them 
up,  if  you  were  to  reject  ihe  suitable  cases  might 
you  not  thereby  avoid  the  overcrowdino;  ?  — When 
I  say  that  ue  are  required  to  keep  that  margin 
of  five  beds,  we  often  start  with  seven,  10,  or 
even  12  empty  beds. 

9112.  I  assume,  merely  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussing the  question,  that  on  a  given  day  you 
start  with  five  em])ty  beds,  and  that  it  so  liappens 
that  there  are  not  five  cases  of  urgency  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  not  a  sufficient  ntimber  of  cases 
of  strictly  immediate  urgency  to  fill  tip  the  whole, 
but  that  there  are  an  abundance  of  "  suitable  " 
cases  ;  if  yoti  were  to  reject  a  sufficient  number 
of  suitable  cases,  would  not  that  very  often  re- 
lieve you  from  the  necessity  of  overcrowding  the 
hospital  when  the  cases  of  immediate  necessity 
came  in  ? — Exactly,  and  that  is  done.  If  a  man 
started  with  five  empty  beds  he  would  not  begin 
with  filling  them  up  at  once  ;  because  he  has  to 
go  on  with  those  for  a  week,  and  he  has  to  exer- 
cise very  great  discrimination. 

9113.  I  meant  this  (though  it  is  difficult  to 
put  a  hypothetical  case) :  that  the  rejection  of 
suitable  cases  might,  if  it  were  carried  sufficiently 
far,  enable  you  to  be  tolerably  sure  of  not  being 
overcrowded  ? — Y''es ;  and  that  really  determines 
the  practice  of  admission.  Of  course,  "  suit- 
ability "  is  a  relative  term  ;  some  cases  are  suit- 
able, but  others  are  more  suitable,  and  so  on  ; 
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that  is  what  really  determines  the  practice  of 
admission. 

9114.  The  distinction  between  an  urgent  case 
and  a  suitable  one  is  sufficiently  clear  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

9115.  The  qtiestion  is  whether  it  is  really  a 
rule  of  the  hos])ital  that  there  should  be  vacant 
beds  at  all  times.  1  do  not  quite  understand  why 
you  fill  up  all  the  beds  in  the  takin>i-in  week  ? — 
The  principle  of  a  margin  is  to  allow  for  con- 
tingencies. In  the  taking-in  week,  of  course, 
that  margin  ceases  to  exist ;  it  is  created  to 
provide  for  that. 

9116.  Supposing  you  take  in  this  morning  and. 
have  filled  up  all  your  beds  ;  I  understand  that 
the  rtile  is  that  there  should  be  a  vacant  bed  for 
a  case  of  great  urgency ;  supposing  a  case  of 
great  tn-gency  comes  this  afternoon  ? — In  those 
cases,  if  it  was  really  so  urgent  that  we  believed 
life  might  be  lost  by  sending  such  a  patient 
away,  we  should  put  him  up  an  extra  bed  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  his  losing  his  life. 

9117.  How  often  do  you  take  in  in  the  w^eek  ? 
— Until  the  last  fortnight  each  physician  in  rota- 
tion took  in  one  week  for  the  whole  week  ;  but  a 
fortnight  ago,  at  the  suggestion  ot  the  council, 
we  thought  that  we  should  lessen  the  over- 
crowding and  put  less  pressure  on  the  ward,  by 
splitting  our  weeks,  and  taking  three  and  a  half 
days.  That  has  been  in  operation  on  the  surgical 
side  of  tlie  hospital  for  sotue  years,  and  was  found 
advantageous.  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  officials, 
the  house  surgeons,  and  the  nurses ;  and  it 
will  lead,  probably  on  the  medical  side,  to  less 
strain  on  our  wards. 

9118.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  in  detail; 
do  you  take  in  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  half  Thursday  ?— We  take  in  on  the  Tuesday 
and  the  following  days.  We  do  not  try  to  keep 
beds  empty  during  that  time. 

9119.  During  those  three  and  and  a-half  days 
you  fill  up? — We  have  carte  blanche  to  fill  up  ; 
but  even  then  the  beds  are  very  limited,  so  that 
Ave  are  obliged  to  exercise  great  discrimin- 
ation. 

9120.  The  rule  is  that  vacant  beds  cease  to 
exist  during  that  time  ?  —  Yes,  the  luargin 
ceases  to  exist  then  ;  the  rule  exists  for  that 
purpose. 

Chairman. 

9121.  You  fill  up  this  ward,  and  then  if  there 
is  a  very  urgent  case  that  comes,  you  put  an 
extra  bed  in  ? — Yes  ;  Ave  do  not  always  put  up 
extra  beds  ;  sometimes  we  leave  off'  our  taking- 
in  Avithout  having  filled  up  our  whole  beds. 

9122.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  what  is 
termed  borroAV  a  bed  from  another  Avard  ?— We 
have  tried  that,  and  it  is  found  not  to  be  so  con- 
venient in  various  ways.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
have  patients  not  in  their  oavu  beds  ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  corresponding  house  physician  and 
so  on  coiue  in,  Avhich  you  would  hardly  under- 
stand ;  but  as  an  administrative  fact  it  is  much 
more  convenient  that  the  patients  should  be  kept 
entirely  to  their  OAvn  beds. 

9123.  Such  a  patient  going  into  another  Avard 
would  come  under  the  physician  of  that  Avard? — 
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That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  understand  ;  it  is 
much  more  convenient  for  management  that  they 
should  all  come  under  one  physician  ;  he  knows 
what  he  has  to  do  with  them. 

9124.  You  mean  all  those  that  come  in  that 
week  ?  — Yes,  or  in  the  half  week,  as  it  is  now. 

Eai'l  Cadogun. 

9125.  Do  you  keep  any  list  of  cases  that 
apply  ? — Every  case  coming  into  the  hospital,  or 
seen,  is  entered  in  a  book ;  every  case,  how- 
ever trivial,  is  entered  in  a  book. 

9126.  If  an  urgent  case  comes,  and  is  turned 
away,  that  is  entered  'I — We  should  give  them 
a  bottle  of  medicine  in  those  circumstances,  and 
advise  them  to  seek  advice  elsewhere  ;  the  case 
would  be  entered  in  a  book,  the  name  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Earl  of  Kiinbcrley . 

9127.  I  quite  admit  that  vou  are  the  best 
judge  if  that  system  is  most  convenient  for 
management ;  but  you  have  to  balance  those 
advantao;es  against  the  overcrowding  ? — Yes  : 
we  think  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  extra 
beds  outweio-h  the  disadvantages. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9128.  When  we  had  evidence  the  other  day 
as  to  the  overcrowding,  it  struck  me  that  the  real 
answer  was  "  Necessity  knows  no  law  "? — Yes. 

9129.  Take  a  suppositious  case  :  suppose  there 
was  a  civil  commotion  ;  if  the  troops  were  called 
out  and  fired,  you  would  have  30  or  40  gunshot 
cases  directly  which  you  must  take  in  anywhere? 
— Yes.  in  the  passages,  or  anywhere. 

Chairman. 

9130.  Have  you  an  official  called  the  medical 
registrar  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  supervises  the  scientific 
work,  the  notes  of  the  students,  and  the  house 
physicians;  he  is  not  an  administrative  officer; 
it  is  a  purely  educational  and  scientific  thing  ; 
he  keeps  our  records,  or  he  sees  that  they  are 
kept  by  those  under  him. 

Lord  Thring. 

9131.  You  necessarily  discharge  your  patients 
before  they  are  completely  cured  ? — Some. 

9132.  And  then  do  you  send  them  to  convales- 
cent homes  ? — As  far  as  we  can. 

9133.  But  I  suppose  a  convalescent  home  for 
them  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  1  suppose. 

9134.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  :  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  are  overcrowded,  and  that 
your  district  is  overcrowded ;  what  would  you 
do  if  you  had  your  way  ;  would  you  recommend, 
supposing  the  money  were  forthcoming,  that  a 
new  hospital  should  be  built  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, or  what  system  would  you  recommend  sup- 
230sing  the  public  were  willing  to  subscribe? — Of 
course,  I  am  only  expressing  my  individual 
t>pinion,  not  that  of  my  hospital  in  that  respect. 

9135.  I  will  assume  that  your  hospital  is 
admitted  to  be  overcrowded,  and  that  you 
want  more  room,  and  that  the  public 
are    willing    to    subscribe  ? — When    you  say 


Lord  Thring — continued. 
tha,t  the  hospital  is  overcrowded,  that  is  not 
quite  accurate ;  I  mean  a  part  of  it  may  be, 
but  not  the  whole.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  state  this,  that  though  a  particular  ward 
may  be  overcrowded,  other  wards  may  be  very 
empty ;  the  hospital  as  a  whole  is  not  over- 
crowded ;  it  is  only  that  the  pressure  falls  unduly 
on  a  particular  part.  To  answer  your  question, 
I  think  that  our  hospital  is  as  big  as  it  can  be  for 
satisfactory  administration,  and  I  think  the  best 
cure  in  the  future  would  be  another  East  End 
hosijital,  say  at  Stratford  or  West  Ham. 

9136.  At  what  distance  from  your  hospital  ? — 
Three  or  four  miles. 

9137.  If  you  had  the  power  from  the  public  to 
do  so.  I  understand  that  you  would  make  a  new 
hospital  at  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles ; 
that  would  be  the  ])roper  area  you  think  ? — 
Yes. 

9138.  And  would  you  wish  further  to  have  a 
convalescent  hospital  built,  or  a  hospital  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — I  believe  very  much  in  the 
extreme  advantages  to  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession of  large  general  hospitals.  I  know  the 
question  has  been  debated,  but  \  believe  very 
strongly  in  that. 

9139.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  good 
distribution  of  hospital  accommodation  to  have 
it  divided  partly  in  the  general  hospital  and 
partly  in  a  convalescent  hospital  ? — The  con- 
valescent hospital  is  a  dififerent  thing  altogether. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

9140.  You  have  no  strong  opinion  upon  it?-- 
No:  we  have  had  offers  to  our  hospital  of  con- 
vales^cent  sites,  and  opjoortunities  for  conval- 
escent institutions,  but  our  house  committee 
have  not  adopted  them  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

9141.  What  do  you  consider  about  the  jiroper 
area  for  a  hospital  to  supply  ? — That  must 
depend  upon  the  density  of  the  population  in 
the  area. 

9142.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  number 
of  population  you  think  should  have  a  hospital 
provided  for  them  ? — No ;  it  is  too  general  a 
question  for  me. 

Chairman, 

9143.  You  have  a  very  large  children's  ward, 
have  you  not,  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

9144.  Do  you  frequently  have  cases  there  of 
whooping-cough  and  measles  and  so  forth  ? — We 
do  get  a  certain  number  ;  we  exclude  them  as 
far  as  possible,  but  some  cases  come  in.  Patients 
may  be  admitted  with  bronchitis,  and  afterwards 
it  may  be  noticed  that  they  have  whooping- 
cough,  but  they  would  not  have  been  taken  in 
for  whooping  cough.  Measles,  again,  may  be  in 
process  of  incubation  and  may  develop  itself 
afterwards,  or  the  child  is  admitted  for  some 
different  complaint,  and  the  parents  visit  it,  and 
they  have  a  child  with  measles  at  home,  and  they 
bring  the  complaint  to  the  hospital. 

9145.  When  you  do  discover  that  these 
children  have  whooping-cough  or  measles  you 
have  an  isolation  ward  into  which  you  put  them  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

9146.  In 
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9146.  In  regard  to  the  children,  are  you  in 
favour  of  children's  hospitals  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
ihey  are  very  good  indeed  ;  I  think  that  children's 
hospitals  may  exist,  alone,  and  ;ilso  that  children 
should  be  treated  in  the  general  hospitals  ;  I  do 
not  think  the  one  is  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
the  other  :  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  It 
would  be  a  very  wrong  thing,  I  think,  to  take 
away  children's  wards  from  the  general  hospitals 
which  have  medical  schools  ;  it  would  deprive 
students  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  their  knowledge. 

9147.  Is  that  the  only  kind  of  a  special  hospital 
you  are  in  favour  of  ?— I  have  not  expressed  any 
opinion  as  to  other  special  hospitals.  I  am  a 
general  physician  myself,  but  I  am  quite  in 
favour  of  specialism.  Our  minds  are  differently 
constituted  :  and  some  minds  work  better  at  one 
special  subject.  I  believe  there  is  room  for  both 
genei  al  hospitals  and  special  hospitals. 

Earl  Cudo(/an. 

9148.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  large  general  hospitals? 
—  Yes,  with  medical  schools.  I  think  that  is  a 
point  of  very  great  importance.  That  is  what 
makes  London  what  it  ought  to  be  (and  I  think 
is),  the  most  unrivalled  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world.  The  largeness  of  our  city  gives  us  a 
command  of  material  which  i?  unequalled  by  any 
other  place. 

9149.  But  does  not  that  bear  on  the  question  of 
either  the  establishment  or  increase  of  special 
hospitals  ;  is  not  the  tendency  of  special  hospitals 
to  diminish,  would  it  not  be  in  the  long  run  the 
tendency  to  diminish,  the  number  of  large  hos- 
pitals ?—  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  found  to  have 
that  effect  ■,  no  London  hospital  has,  at  any  rate, 
sufi^ered  to  any  material  extent.  Want  of  funds 
has  crippled  some  of  the  large  hospitals,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  competition  of  the  special  hospitals 
has  damaged  them. 

9150.  Do  they  not,  if  established  in  large  num- 
bers, divert  a  great  deal  of  funds  from  the  large 
hospitals? — I  am  not  a  financier  and  am  not  con- 
cerned in  that  question,  but  I  hope  the  great 
London  hospitals  will  always  get  the  support 
they  have  had  from  the  public,  and  I  think  they 
will  if  they  do  their  work  honestly,  as  in  the 
past. 

9151.  If  there  were  a  children's  hospital  close 
to  yours,  would  that  children's  ward  in  your  hos- 
pital be  as  good  as  it  is  now  ? — The  East  End  of 
London  is  so  large  that  I  think  you  might  have 
two  or  three  children's  hospitals  without  damag- 
ing us  in  the  least. 

9152.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  patients  are 
so  numerous  that  the  special  hospitals  couhJ  not 
materially  dnninish  the  value  of  the  large  ones? 
— No,  I  think  not.  The  special  hospitals  have 
this  advantage,  of  course,  that  they  increase  the 
educational  opportunities,  and  experience,  and 
practice  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  special 
branches  of  practice,  and  therefore  they  advance 
medical  education.  We  try  to  do  the  same  by 
iiaving  special  departments  at  our  general  hos- 
pitals. For  instance,  I  have  charge  of  the  skin 
diseases  at  the  London  Hospital,  as  well  as  being 
a  2;t;neral  phvsician ;  so  that  I  am  a  specialist  in 
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that  respect ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
special  departments  of  the  general  hospitals  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  development 
of  special  hospitals. 

9153.  Does  the  development  of  special  hos- 
pitals interfere  with  the  development  of  special 
departments  in  general  hospitals  ? — No  ;  I  think 
the  special  departments  in  rhe  genera!  hospitals 
are  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  1  think  there  is 
room  for  both,  in  other  words. 

9154.  What  effect,  do  you  think,  is  produced 
in  medical  practice  and  knowledge  by  this 
system  of  special  hospitals  ? — I  know  it  is  a 
burning  question  with  s: me  people;  I  am  in  a 
very  even  mind  on  the  subject ;  I  think  the 
advantage  of  it,  on  the  whole,  outweighs  any  evils 
incident  to  it. 

Earl  Catlicait. 

9155.  In  point  of  fact  they  have  made  you  a 
special  room  or  place  to  carry  out  yom-  skin 
disease  department  ? — Yes  ;  we  use  it  for  other 
purposes  on  other  occasions,  but  it  is  practically 
what  would  be  a  special  skin  hospital  in  other 
places. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

9156.  There  is  a  great  difficulty,  is  there  not, 
in  getting  funds  for  some  of  the  hospitals  ? — ^I 
hear  of  it;  I  do  not  experience  that  difficulty 
myself,  of  course. 

9157.  Is  there  not  an  evil  arising  as  regards 
medical  education  from  the  students  not  being- 
able  to  obtain  experience  of  infectious  diseases  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

9158.  i^nd  probably,  in  your  opinion,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  purposes  of  medical  education 
that  there  should  be  access  for  students  to  these 
places  where  the  infectious  diseases  are  treated  ? 
— Yes.  Your  Lordship  probably  knows  that 
that  is  being  facilitated  now.  It  has  been  an 
enormous  disadvantige  to  students  that,  though 
we  send  them  out  legally  qualified  and  very 
highly  skilled  in  most  respects,  they  have  not  had 
that  experience  of  the  commonest  infectious 
diseases  that  is  desirable. 

9159.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  these  infectious  hospitals  to  be  opened  to 
students  for  purposes  of  medical  education  ? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Thrin<j. 

9160.  Is  it  the  fact  that,  other  things  being- 
equal,  patients  recover  better  in  small  hospitals 
than  in  large  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
any  statistics  will  stipport  that  statement. 

9161.  I  understood  that  large  hospitals  were 
liable,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  disease,  to 
get  tainted? — Yes,  I  suppose  the  chances  of  that 
are  greater  in  a  larger  hospital. 

9162.  But  you  consider  that  the  advantage  of 
having  a  large  medical  school  counterbalances 
the  disadvantage  which  I  have  just  mentioned? 
—I  do. 

9163.  With  regard  to  special  hospitals,  I 
suppose  you  agree  that  too  much  attention  to  any 
speciality  tends  to  dwarf  the  mind  ? — Yes.  Sir 
James  Paget  was  asked  that  question  once,  and 
gave  what  seems  to  me  a  very  appropriate 
answer:  he  said,  "You  can  dig  deep.  The 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  one  special  subject 
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will  know  more  tlioi  oiighly  that  subject,  and  ad- 
vance knowledge  in  that  subject,  than  a  man  who 
has  a  wide  and  general  knowledge." 

9164.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Sir  James 
Paget  ;  but  do  you  think  that  is  the  fact  .'■ — Yes, 
I  do. 

9165.  1  should  have  thought  the  contrary  ; 
that  a  man  who  had  had  his  mind  devoted  to 
various  studies  when  he  began  to  dig  at  a  par- 
ticular study  would  dig  all  the  deejier  from  his 
general  knowledge  ? — 1  thought  I  had  put  it  in 
a  nutshell ;  1  think  ditterent  minds  are  differently 
constituted;  1  could  not  be  a  specialist  myself; 
I  hav  e  charge  of  one  special  branch,  but  1  am  a 
general  physician  as  well;  but  1  think  some 
minds  work  better  exclusively  at  one  subject, 
it  is  in  medicine  as  it  is  in  literature,  I  think,  in 
that  respect. 

9166.  I  should  have  thought  your  illustration 
was  wrong;  i  should  have  thought  that  a  lawyer 
who  had  gone  through  common  law  and  equity 
law  would,  when  he  took  to  one  particular  branch, 
be  betier  than  if  he  had  not  taken  that  wide 
range  of  study  first.  I  should  have  thought,  m 
the  same  way,  that  if  a  man  had  vsorked  at  various 
sciences  he  would  be  better  when  he  came  to  one 
particular  science  ? — A  man  who  is  a  specialist 
may  know  his  special  subject  very  thoroughly  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  is  very  general 
may  be  superficial,  and  not  know  anything  very 
thoroughly  ;  that  is  possible. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9167.  But  of  course  you  would  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  essential  that  a  man  who  makes  special 
investigations  should  have  also  a  general  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  ? — Yes ;  that  is  provided 
for,  and  he  cannot  become  a  specialist  till  he  has 
been  a  general  student. 

9168.  What  is  required  is  that  a  man  should 
have  a  thorough  general  grounding,  and  then,  if 
he  has  a  special  bent,  follow  it  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Thring. 

9169.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say  that 
a  jjarticular  doctor  is  devoting  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular disease,  and  thinks  that  everybody  has 
got  that  disease  ? — There  are  a  number  of  things 
said  which  are  amusing,  but  which  we  do  not 
believe. 

9170.  You  do  not  attribute  any  weight  to  the 
statement,  that  a  man  who  has  attended  to  a 
particular  disease  is  inclined  to  consider  people 
more  subject  to  that  than  others? — Certainly 

not. 

Earl  Cathcart, 

9171.  A  man  whom  you  would  employ  to  dig 
a  potato  garden,  you  Avould  not  employ  to  dig  a 
well? — 1  think  that  is  a  very  fairway  of  put- 
ting it. 

Chairman. 

9172.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— es,  I  have  one  or  two  matters  to  refer  to. 
One  is  about  the  out- patient  department;  I  know 
that  opinions  differ  somewhat  on  that  subject,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  my  colleagues, 
and  it  is  my  oun,  that  the  out-patient  department 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valu- 
able of  a  general  hospital.    I  have  had  nearly  13 
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years'  expei'ieuce  of  it,  and  it  has  been  a  most 
valuable  thing  to  niP,  and  was  the  means  of  mv 
doing  the  best  leaching  work  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doinu'  ;  and  1  think  the  out- 
parient  departments  are  things  which  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  legitimate  way,  if  they  are 
safeguarded,  as  they  are  at  our  hospital,  by  a 
system  of  inspection,  so  that  no  case  improper 
(rom  a  charitable  point  of  view  is  admitted 
there  is  no  wrong  to  the  public  or  the  pro- 
fession. Then,  for  educational  purposes  and 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor,  I  think  that  out- 
patient departments  are  of  enormous  benefit. 
There  the  physician  sees  the  beginning  of 
disease  ;  there  he  has  the  opportunity  of  teaching 
young  men  the  elements  of  medicine ;  and  I 
think  that  if  I  had  to  say  what  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  hospital,  I  should  say  that 
the  out-patient  department  was  perhaps  really,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable.  Of  course  you 
require  in  a  complete  hospital  both  ;  I  am  not 
depreciating  the  other  in  any  way  ;  but  1  do 
want  to  enter  a  very  strong  o[)inion  as  to  the 
extreme  value  of  out-patient  departments, 

9173.  About  the  out-patient  department,  would 
you  like  to  see  it  employed  as  it  is  at  present,  or 
merely  for  consultative  purposes?  —  I  think 
practically  as  it  is  now.  If  it  could  be  made 
more  consultative  perhaps  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  when  I  was  an  assistant  physician  and 
had  charge  of  the  out-patients  it  was  to  u  very 
considerable  extent  consultative ;  the  doctors  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  constantly  sending  me 
patients  with  a  card  or  a  letter  for  my  opinion, 
cases  which  they,  for  their  own  information  or 
the  benefit  of  the  patient,  wanted  a  second 
opinion  upon.  The  patient  was  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  a  fee  to  a  physician,  and  did  not  want 
necessarily  to  become  a  patient  of  the  hospital; 
but  they  were  cases  where  they  sent  them  for  an 
opinion.  If  the  doctors  would  only  send  cases 
where  there  was  the  necessity  of  a  second  opinion, 
that  would  be  a  p)rotection  in  itself  against  a 
wrong  use  of  the  out-patient  department. 

9174.  Might  it  not  be  made  to  work  in  with 
provident  dispensaries?  —  Yes,  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  that  at  our  own  hospital. 

9175.  But  then  your  Iree  cha.rity  there  has) 
cut  out  the  provident  institutions,  has  it  not  ? — 
We  can  hardly  say  "  cut  out,"  because  there  has 
never  been  a  successful  provident  institution. 
You  mean  prevented  their  development  ? 

9176.  Yes  ?— That  is  a  very  big  question;  it 
is  like  some  others  that  have  been  touched  upon  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  all  that  could  be  said 
upon  the  subject  off-hand ;  but  we  have  had  a 
mixed  meeting  of  the  house  committee  and  of  the 
staff,  and  after  careful  consideration  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  for  the  time  being,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  affiliate  ourselves  to  any 
provident  dispensary ;  that  we  would  give  theni 
a  helping  hand  in  sending  cases  that  are  not 
suitable  for  hospital  treatment,  either  socially  or 
otherwise ;  but  that  our  institution  requires  all 
our  attention  itself,  and  we  cannot  co-operate  at 
present  with  anything  else. 

9177.  You  think  that  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  a  good  thing  for  medical  education  ;  do 
you  think  it  is  equally  good  for  the  sick  poor? — 

I  think 
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I  think  it  is  an  enormous  benefit  to  them.  The 
poor  believe,  and  I  think  justly  believe,  that  they 
can  get  in  the  out-patient  department  of  a  hos- 
pital an  opinion  of  a  higher  order  than  they  could 
at  their  homes  ;  there  they  will  see  physicians  or 
surgeons  whom  they  could  not  see  otherwise 
under  a  fee  of  a  guinea  or  two  guineas  ;  so  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  what  is 
regai'ded  by  them  as  the  best,  the  highest,  advice 
for  nothing ;  and  I  think  that  is  a  noble  duty  for 
any  charity  to  perform. 

Lord  Thring. 

9178.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  out- 
patient department  is  the  greatest  possible  assis- 
tance to  a  medical  school ;  therefore  that  I 
understand  ;  I  also  understand  that  the  sick  poor 
get  the  best  possible  advice  ;  that  is  also  clear ; 
but  how  about  the  question  of  making  the  poor 
thrifty.  We  are  told  that  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment kills  the  subscriptions  of  the  poor  to  the 
clubs,  to  the  dispensaries,  to  the  general  jiracti- 
tioners  ;  and  that  in  fact  it  teaches  them  to  rely  on 
the  charity  of  the  hos])ita]s ;  how  do  you  answer 
that? — Personally  i  believe  that  if  the  system  is 
adopted,  that  is  adopted  at  our  hospital  of  inspec- 
tion by  a  pi'oper  officer,  so  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  patients  are  inquired  into;  there  is  no 
abuse  of  that  kind,  because  the  patients  who 
would  pay  doctors  or  join  dispensaries  and  so  on, 
will  be  sent  away  :  il  is  only  the  poor  who  are 
the  legitimate  objects  of  charity,  who  will  be 
treated  in  the  out-patient  department  if  that  sys- 
tem is  adopted. 

9179.  What  we  have  been  told  all  through  the 
inquiry  that  the  legitimate  object  of  charity  is  to 
teach  the  poor  to  be  thrifty  — That  is  not  the 
object  of  our  charter ;  it  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  that. 

9180  I  am  not  talking  of  your  charter. 
When  you  say  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  a 
hospital  charity  to  relieve  the  sick  poor,  the 
question  is  whether  you  do  not  kill  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  poor  to  make  themselves  independent 
and  get  themselves  their  own  doctor,  tlirouo-h 
their  clubs  and  provident  dispensaries? — I  have 
tried  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  that  that  really 
is  so ;  that  I  think  patients  who  come  to  the 
hospital  are  scarcely  at  all  able  to  pay  for  advice 
elsewhere. 

9 18 1.  You  must  know,  as  v/ell  as  I  do,  that 
the  poor,  the  very  people  who  come  to  the  hos- 
pitals, will  subscribe  when  they  are  provident,  to 
the  dispensaries  — I  do  not  know  that. 

9182.  Have  you  ever  practised  amongst  the 
poor?  —  Except  as  a  hospital  physician;  no. 

Lord  Thring. 

9183.  Then  I  think  your  opinion  on  this 
matter  is  contrary  to  that  of  people  who  have 
practised  among&t  the  poor?  

Earl  Catlicurt. 

9184.  It  is  said  of  eminent  medical  men 
attached  to  hospitals  that  they  regard  much  more 
the  interest  of  the  cases  than  they  do  the  social 
position  of  the  patient  ? — Naturally.    They  do 
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not  disregard  the  social  position,  but  a  doctor  is 
a  doctor,  and  takes  more  interest  in  the  case  than 
in  the  social  circumstances. 

9185.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  make  much 
regard,  they  put  the  blind  eye  to  the  social  cir- 
cumstances '.  —  I  think  we  are  conscientious 
people,  and  if  we  see  anythino  flagrant  we  draw 
attention  to  it;  but  our  business,  our  primary 
duty,  is  not  to  see  whether  tlie  patients  arc 
socially  fit  subjects  for  the  hospital. 

9  J  86.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  anything  for 
one  moment  that  was  not  perfectly  good-natured? 
— I  fully  understand  that ;  but  of  course  oui 
business  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  social  condition 
of  patients.  If  anything  flagrant  occurs  to  us,  I 
think  we  do  draw  attention  to  it. 

Chairman. 

9187.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
comment  on? — No.  I  had  made  a  few  memo- 
randa, but  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  all  the  sub- 
jects. There  is  one  point  to  which,  perhaps,  I 
may  refer,  namely,  about  the  number  of  patients 
in  our  hospitah  The  term  "  overcrowding " 
sounds  so  bad ;  I  wish  to  put  the  matter  as  fairly 
as  it  can  be  put :  The  largest  number  of  patients 
ever  known  in  the  hospital  is  733  ;  we  make  up, 
practically,  800  beds  ;  so  that  you  see  the  hos- 
pital, as  a  hospital,  is  never  overcrowded  ;  and 
owing  to  oiu-  system,  namely,  apportioning  the 
beds  to  each  physician,  the  inconvenience  now  is 
less  ;  and  with  733,  the  largest  known  number 
of  patients,  the  administrative  difficulties  are 
less  than  when  we  had  670  in  the  hospital. 
I  suppose  you  have  had  plenty  of  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  nursing  arrangements,  and 
you  do  not  care  for  my  opinion  on  that  question. 

9188  Yes;  I  will  ask  you  a  question  on  that 
point.  Do  you  consider  the  nursing  sufficient 
and  efficient? — Admirable. 

9189.  After  an  experience  of  how  many  years? 
— -I  have  known  the  hospital  for  24  years  fully 
and  intimately,  and  I  consider  that  the  arrange- 
ments are  exceedingly  good.  Of  course,  as  in 
every  human  institution,  there  must  be  faults  in 
it,  but  I  think  it  is  admirably  managed. 

9190.  Were  you  ever  at  any  other  hospital 
besides  the  London  Hospital? — Not  fully;  not 
to  stay  any  length  of  time.  I  have  studied  in 
Berlin  and  other  places. 

9191.  How  does  our  nursing  compare  with 
what  you  saw  there  ? — Ours  is  incomparably 
better.  I  may  add  that  in  my  private  practice  "l 
invariably  send  to  the  London  Hospital  for  nurses, 
and  amongst  my  own  relations. 

9192.  And  never  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ? 
— None  whatever. 

Earl  of  Ki/nherleij. 

9193.  You  have  never  found  in  yoiu-  experience 
that  nurses  have  been  sent  to  private  cases  whij. 
had  not  sufficient  experience  ?  -No ;  that  has 
never  been  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

9194.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  practice? — 
No,  never. 

3  x  3  9195.  There 
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Earl  Cathcart. 

9195.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  is  satis- 
factory, that  throughout  the  London  Hosj^ital  no 
real  complaint  has  been  made  about  the  food  or 
cooking  for  the  patients  ? — I  believe  not. 

9196.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  medical 
men  to  see  occasionally  whether  the  cooking  is 
good  and  the  dinner  sufficient  for  the  patient  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

9197.  Merely  to  order  the  diets  and  leave  the 
cooking  arrangements  to  other  people  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  as  an  old  medical  officer  I  have  lived 
in  the  hospital ;  i  lived  there  for  four  years  pon- 
tinnously  ;  one  knows  that  in  a  public  institution 
cooking  is  never  quite  so  nice  as  in  a  private 
family  and  never  will  be  I  suppose. 

Lord  ThriiKj. 

9198.  About  the  cooking,  do  not  you  think 
that  considering  the  people  you  have  got  to  feed, 
women  with  delicate  appetites  (I  am  referring  to 
the  nurses)  it  would  be  very  much  better  that 
they  should  have  delicate  food  instead  of  plain 
joints,  sometimes  badly  cooked? — should  like 
their  food  to  be  made  as  nice  as  it  possibly  could 
be.  I  think  that  with  their  duties  and  hours  of 
work  so  lon-j  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
make  their  lot  comfortable  and  happy  should  be 
done;  and,  I  believe,  honestly  is  done  as  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  people  goes. 

9199.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  quite  as  cheap 
if  you  have  a  good  cook  to  feed  women  on  delicate 
food  as  on  plain  joints  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

9200.  Have  you  had  patients  in  the  children's 
ward? — Yes;  every  physician  has  beds  in  the 
children's  ward,  and  in  the  surgical  children's 
ward  every  surgeon. 

9201.  Do  you  find  the  nursing  sufficient  there  ? 
—  When  I  have  been  in  the  ward  I  have  always 
found  it  sufficient. 

9202.  Have  you  found  the  number  of  hands 
sufficient? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  just  as  in 
your  own  piivate  house  if  you  have  a  greater 
number  of  guests  than  usual  your  staff  may  be 
a  little  short ;  so  it  might  be  sometimes  in  the 
children's  ward ;  but  taking  it  in  the  ordinaiy 
way  I  should  say  that  the  staff'  was  adequate. 

9203.  You  have  never  had  to  make  any  repre- 
sentations that  the  staff  was  insufficient  ? — No. 


Cliaijtnan — continued. 
I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress 
of  the  nursing  ;  my  experience  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  it  was  not  what  was  desirable  ;  I  have 
seen  its  progress  with  pleasure. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

9204.  Do  you  think  the  hours,  nauicly,  14 
hours  with  two  hours  off  are  too  long  for  the 
nurses  ? — It  is  the  same  in  private  nursing.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  make  them  much  shorter, 
practicularly.  Of  course  if  a  nurse  was  abso- 
lutely on  her  feet  all  that  14  hours  it  would  be 
extremely  hard  work  ;  but  nursing  is  a  profession 
that  only  people  specially  qualified  can  follow, 
and  then  they  must  take  the  times  of  hard  work 
with  the  times  of  light  work.  Sometimes  the 
work  is  very  light ;  at  other  times  very  onerous ; 
but  taking  it  all  round,  experience  proves  that 
our  imrses  in  the  past  have  lived  in  our  hospital 
10,  15,  and  20  years,  and  lived  to  enjoy  a  pension 
very  many  years  afterwards  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  people  to  endure. 

9205.  It  has  been  suggested  that  supposing 
there  was  no  difficulty  as  to  expense,  you  might 
employ  the  nurses  by  shifts,  having  three  shifts 
daily  ;  but  would  it  not  be  very  inconvenient  to 
have  any  system  but  that  of  one  nurse  by  day 
and  another  by  night? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
As  far  as  my  prepossessions  go,  it  would  be 
against  that  alteration.  Nursing  is  a  laborious 
calling,  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  in  our 
own  ])rofession  sometimes  we  have  to  work  for 
more  than  14  hours  a  day,  but  a  doctor's  life  on 
the  whole  is  a  verj  fair  one  ;  and  if  a  nurse  feels 
that  it  is  her  calling,  and  has  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  her  profession,  it  carries  her  through 
it.  Unless  she  has  that  interest,  it  is  very  hard 
work  ;  it  is  hard  work  under  any  circumstances, 
but  is  made  tolerable,  and  indeed  enjoyable,  for 
a  person  who  has  her  heart  in  it. 

Lord  Thring. 

9206.  Without  having  shifts  of  eight  hours  it 
would  be  very  easy,  would  it  not,  to  give  the 
nurses  relief  by  allowing  them  a  day  off  and 
allowiuii  them  longer  holidays? — Yes. 

9207.  It  is  not  necessary  to  create  the  difficulty 
which  the  noble  Lord  suggested  ? — No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  ISIUKEO  SCOTT  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

9208.  You  are  the  warden  of  the  school  of  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

9209.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  duties  are  ? 

 I  have  the  printed  rules  on  which  I  took  office. 

Shall  I  read  them  ? 

9210.  If  you  please  ?— "  Rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  warden.  (1.)  It  shall  be  the 
duly  of  the  Avarden  to  keep  the  accounts  and 
conduct  correspondence.  (2.)  To  keep  an  ac- 
count of  each  student's  work.  (3.)  To  keep  lists 
of  candidates  for  the  resident  hospital  appoint- 
ments, and  prior  to  each  vacancy  occurring,  to 
ascertain  what  candidates  are  i-eady  to  come  for- 
ward.   (4.)  To  make,  keep  correct,  and  post  as 


Chairman — continued. 

directed,  •  lists  of  students  holdinu  the  various 
hospital  appointments.  (5.)  To  keep  the  minutes 
of  meetings.  (6.)  To  receive  the  visitors  weekly, 
and  to  report  to  them  as  may  be  necessary, 
(7.)  To  keep  a  register  of  students'  attendance 
at  lectures  and  to  present  a  report  to  the  board  of 
the  number  of  lectures  given  in  each  subject  dur- 
ing each  session.  (8.)  To  sign  schedules  only  as 
the  representative  of  the  various  lecturers,  and 
only  when  directly  authorised  by  the  lecturers. 
An  attendance  on  two-thirds  of  a  course  shall  be 
considered  the  minimum.  In  cases  in  which 
students  have  noi  attended  two-thirds  of  a  course, 
their  names  shall  be  reported  by  the  warden  to 
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Chairman — continued, 
the  college  board,  and  the  signature  of  their 
schedules  shall  only  be  given  on  the  direct  au- 
thorization of  the  board.     (9.)  To  keep  order 
generally  in  the  college,  and  to  see  that  all  orders 
of  the  board  are  carried  out     (10.)  To  keep  a 
register  of  the  attendance  of  students  on  medical, 
surgical,  and   obstetric   practice,  and   to  sign 
students'  schedules  when  the  requisite  attendance 
has  been  given,  and  where  the  attendance  has 
been  insufficient  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
the  staff  concerned.    (11-)  To  make  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
students  are  i)erforming  their  clinical  duties  in 
the  hospital.     (12.)  The  hours  of  attendance 
shall  be  from   10  to  4  daily  excepting  Satur- 
days, when  the  hours  shall  be  from   10  to  1. 
(13.)  The  engagement  to  be  terminable  by  three 
months'  notice  on  either  side." 

9211.  Are  you  a  medical  man  yourself? — I 
am  not. 

9212.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  college? 
— Nearly  11  years. 


[  Conlinm^d, 


Chairman — continued. 

9213.  There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  you 
in  regard  to  the  resident  accoucheur  and  the 
students  who  go  out  from  the  hospital  to 
inatei  nity  cases.  Supposing  that  a  woman  sends 
for  assistance,  what  is  the  course  pursued  ? — That 
is  rather  more,  I  think,  a  question  for  the  house 
iiovernor  to  answer.  I  know  what  is  generally 
done. 

9214.  But  I  understood  that  this  was  a  matter 
on  which  you  were  going  to  give  evidence.  Will 
you  look  at  page  72  of  the  standing  orders  — 
These  are  the  standing  orders  relating  to  the 
resident  accoucheur;  I  think  i  know  about  this, 
but  it  is  not  really  a  matter  that  comes  under  my 
direction. 

ChairmanP^  We  need  not  trouble  you  any 
further. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  JOHN  NIXON,  is  : 
Chairman. 

9215.  I  WANT  to  be  quite  clear,  please,  about  the 
course  pursued  by  the  students  when  they  go  to 
these  confinements.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
student  might  go  to  assist  at  some  confinement, 
that  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  he  would 
have  seen? — ^I  should  think  it  extremely  im- 
probable that  such  a  thing  could  occur  ;  it  is 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  hospital. 
The  resident  accoucheur  is  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  hospital,  having  generally  filled  the 
previous  apjjointments  of  house  physician  and 
house  surgeon ;  and  fi'om  long  experience  in  the 
general  run  of  the  laws  of  the  maternity  depart- 
ment, I  think  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
such  a  thing  would  occur.  He  would  restrict  ir- 
as  much  as  possible  ;  certainly  would  never  allow 
it  to  occur  with  his  knowledoe. 

9216.  Do  these  young  men  begin   by  going 
with  the  resident  accoucheur? — They  all  generally 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  training ;  they  get 
their  traiiiing  in  the  initial  stage,  by  picking  it 
up  amongst  themselves  as  they  can.    No  doubt 
some  go  with  their  seniors  to  get  general  expe- 
rience.   Perhaps  your  Lordships  would  like  to 
know   that   the  maternity   department   is  not 
naturally  a  proper  de]jartment  at  all  of  a  general 
hospital.    Child-bearing  is  not  a  disease  ;  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  should  be  provided  for,  but 
not  necessarily  by  charity  in  a  general  hospital. 
Many  years  ago  all  students,  during  the  time  of 
apprenticeship  to  medical  men,  used  to  see  as  many 
cases  as  were  required,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
pass  their  examination,  in  private  practice  under 
the  master  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  ;  but 
some  30  years  ago,  perhaps,  this  system  began  to 
fall  into  desuetude,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
London  Hospital,  among  others,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  a  maternity  department.  I, 
myself,  managed  the  whole  thing,  and  after  about 
a  year's  inquiry   and  investigation,  started  a 
maternity  department,  in  order  that  the  students 
might  get  the  necessary  practice.     Thev  are 
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required  to  see  at  least  20  cases  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  going  up  to  the  examinations  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 
Therefore  we  should  not  encourage  the  depart- 
ment at  all,  but  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  put  it  under  the  closest 
restrictions,  because  these  duties  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  young  men,  who,  so  to  speak,  areauay 
from  supervision  ;  and  in  practice  we  see  only 
2,000  cases  a  yeai-,  Avhich  is  a  very  small  number 
of  cases  for  the  London  Hospital  district;  and  that 
law,  which  is  on  page  72,  was  put  in  by  myself 
at  the  time,  and  1  believe  it  to  be  strictly  carried 
out. 

9217.  Perhaps  you  will  just  read  us  tlie  law? 
— The  law  stands  thus  (these  are  the  standing 
orders  as  to  the  resident  accoucheur,  who  is  a 
qualified  gentleman,  who  superintends  the  entire 
maternity  stafi'  during  his  term  of  office,  looks  to 
their  cards  of  reference,  gives  them  their  cases, 
and  keeps  the  register  ;  he  sees  that  every- 
thing goes  on  as  correctly  as  possible,  by  look- 
ing after  it):  "He  shall  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  pupils  on  the  maternity 
list,  and  the  casual  assistants  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  charity ;  and  he 
shall  take  care  that  no  pupil  shall  attend  any 
midwifery  case  for  the  first  time  unless  accom- 
panied by  himself  or  by  some  pupil  nominated 
by  him  ;  and  he  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  of 
whose  competency  he  is  not  satisfied  to  attend  a 
midwifery  case." 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

9218.  Have  you  any  radius  for  these  midwifery 
cases  ? — Yes,  a  radius  of  one  mile. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrlcy . 

9219.  How  is  it  determined  what  cases  shall 
be  accepted  ? — Women  attend  at  a  certain  liour 
on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate certifying  to  their  respectability  and  decent 
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Earl  of  K27n^e?-/f-'?/  — continued, 
character,  which  on  the  following  corresponcling 
elay  of  the  next  week  they  must  presen?;,  signed 
by  a  minister  of  religion,  or,  if  Jews,  by  some 
officer  of  the  synagogue.  When  they  bring  that 
they  have  a  primary  right  to  be  attended  to ;  they 
used  to  be  sorted  out  with  great  difficulty  to  get 
the  most  suitable  cases,  and  the  most  impoverished 
class,  not  being  actual  paupers ;  but  recently  we 
have  been  compelled,  on  account  of  a  difficulty, 
in  restricting  the  number  of  the  Jewish  appli- 
cants who  abound  so  much  among  us,  to  allow 
the  women,  when  they  come  provided  with  certi- 


Earl  of  Kimherleij — continued. 

ticates,  to  draw  for  the  next  turn  ;  we  can  only 
issue  40  tickets  a  week. 

9220.  That  is  the  limit?  — That  is  the  limit. 
If  we  went  beyond  that,  our  present  attendants 
could  not  see  the  cases. 

9221.  In  point  of  fact,  the  real  object  is  not  a 
charitable  one  (though  that  may  be  incidentally 
the  case),  but  to  provide  for  the  necessity  of 
your  students  having  professional  experience  in 
those  cases  r — Precisely ;  that,  is  the  whole 
object. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  WILLIAM  COLLETT  HOMERSHAM  is  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined,  as 

■bllows  : 


Chairman. 

9222.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  wish  to  con- 
tradict a  statement  made  by  the  mati  on  of  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  two  statements. 

9223.  Fii'st,  that  you  refused  to  give  her  a 
medical  certificate  of  your  father's  state  of 
health  ?— Yes. 

9224.  And  that  she  declined  to  allow  vour 


Chairman — continued. 

sister  to  become  a  two  years'  probationer  except 
on  the  understanding  that  you  Avould  not  allow 
j-our  father's  health  to  withdraw  her  temporarily 
from  her  hospital  duties? — Yes;  both  of  these 
statements  are  untrue. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  EMILY  MANSEL  M ANSEL  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined;  as 

follows : 


Chairman. 

9225.  You  are  the  head  of  the  East  London 
Nursery  Society,  are  you  not  ? — No  ;  not  the 
East  London;  it  is  the  Metropolitan  and  Na- 
tional Nursing  Association  that  I  am  Superin- 
tendent of. 

9226.  Is  that  for  nursing  people  in  their  own 
homes? — Yes  ;  the  sick  poor. 

9227.  Have  you  got  a  district  ? — Yes,  we 
nurse  over  large  area ;  we  take  a  mile-and-a- 
half  round  the  central  home  ;  and  then  we  have 
branch  homes  ail  over  London  and  they  also 
take  an  area,  and  nurse  the  sick  poor  round 
their  homes. 

9228.  Then  do  you  provide  medical  attendance 
as  well  ? — No  ;  we  work  under  the  doctors  ;  the 
doctors  send  us  their  orders,  and  our  nurses 
carry  them  out. 

9229.  And  how  is  it  supported  ? — By  sub- 
scriptions. 

9230.  By  voluntiiry  contributions  ? — Yes  ;  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

9231.  Do  the  patients  themselves  pay  any- 
thing towards  it  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule  ;  if  any  of 
them  can  thej'  make  small  weekly  payments ; 
but  as  a  rule  they  do  not ;  they  are  quite  among 
the  very  poor. 

9232.  Are  all  these  trained  nurses? — Yes; 
fully  trained. 

9233.  Where  are  they  trained  ?— Many  of 
them  at  St.  Thomas's  and  at  Edinburgh  Infir- 
mary, and  a1  some  of  the  large  London  hos- 
pitals. 

9234.  And  do  they  live  in  their  own  homes  ? 
— No ;  they  live  at  23,  Bloomsbury-square, 
which  is  the  central  home. 

9235.  And  how  many  of  them  are  there  ? — At 
Bloomsbury  we  have  12  nurses;  some  of  the 


Chairman — continued. 

other  homes  hav  e  eight,  and  some  six,  and  some 
smaller  ones  have  three  nurses. 

9236.  Then  you  have  affiliated  homes  to 
yours  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  branch  homes. 

9237.  And  Bloomsbury  Home  is  the  head 
centre  ? — Yes,  the  head  centre. 

9238.  Does  the  patient  apply  to  you  in  the 
first  instance  ?— They  can  apply  to  us,  or  the 
doctors  send.  The  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood 
know  all  about  our  association,  and  they  send 
for  a  nurse  when  required,  and  our  nurse  goes 
and  attends  the  case. 

9^39.  Are  these  people  who  are  so  nursed, 
people  who,  supposing  there  were  no  such  nurses, 
would  go  to  the  general  hospitals? — The  hos- 
pitals could  not  take  in  all  the  sick  poor  of 
London. 

9240.  You  think  that  the  supply  of  beds  for 
the  sink  poor  in  London  is  inadequate  to  the 
demand  for  them? — Yes;  and  also  there  are  a 
great  many  cases  that  would  not  be  admitted 
into  hospitals,  cases  of  consumption  and  paralysis 
and  chronic  cases,  and  yet  they  need  great  care 
and  attention. 

9241.  On  what  system  do  you  pay  these 
nurses  ? — We  give  them  salaries. 

9242.  But  can  you  afford  to  compete  with 
the  London  hospitals  ?— We  give  a  larger  salary  ; 
we  give  35  I.  a  year  to  begin  with,  rising  to  50  /. 
It  is  partly  to  make  it  a  profession  for  gentle- 
women ;  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  associa- 
tion :  our  nurses  are  ladies. 

9243.  Your  nurses  are  all  ladies  ? — Yes. 

9244.  And  do  you  find  that  in  the  very  low 
class  they  can  do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as 

other 
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Chairman — continued, 
other   nurses  ?— Yes,  quite  ;  and    they  have  a 
better  influence  over  the  poor,  being  people  of 
education. 

9245.  Then  I  understand  that  each  doctor, 
each  general  practitioner,  in  the  district  keeps  a 
list  of  these  ladies,  or  the  address  of  the  home  ? 
—The  address  of  the  home  ;  he  applies  direct  to 
the  superintendent. 

9246.  And  have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting 
funds  for  this  association  ?— No,  I  think  not. 
Of  course  the  secretary  would  be  able  l>etter  to 
answer  that ;  but  the  annual  subscriptions  come 
regularly. 

9247.  Are  you  near  to  any  great  general 
hospital? — The  neare.-t  are  University  on  one 
side  and  King's  College  on  the  other,  and  Char- 
ing Crofs.  There  is  a  large  district  in  Drury- 
lane  and  St.  Giles's  in  which  we  work. 

9248.  Then  your  nursing:  home  is  in  the  part 
of  London  where  there  is  the  most  hospital 
accommodation?  — Well,  it  is  near;  there  are  so 
many  cases  which  would  never  be  admitted  into 
the  hospitals. 

9249.  Then  do  you  turn  your  attention  more 
to  chronic  cases? — We  have  acute  cases,  also 
when  there  is  an  epidemic  of  typhoitl  or  of  diph- 
theria, we  are  kept  very  busy.  We  nurse  also 
small  surgical  cases. 

9250.  Are  there  any  nurses  who  go  round  for 
hire  at  low  rates,  do  you  know? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  trained  nurses. 

9251.  Has  it  ever  crossed  your  mind  that  you 
might  have  a  nurse  of  inferior  training  for  many 
of  these  cases? — No,  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think 
it  would  answer. 

9252.  On  the  principle  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

9253.  How  long  ago  was  this  institution 
founded  ?— In  1875. 

9254.  And  who  is  the  head  of  it? — The 
superintendent  do  you  mean? 

9255.  Is  it  managed  by  a  committee  ? — Yes, 
by  a  committee ;  the  committee  meets  every 
month. 

9456.  Who  is  the  chairman  ?  — The  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

9257.  And  the  central  home  is  in  Bloomsbury? 
—Yes. 

9258.  And  I  understand  you  have  branch 
homes  all  over  London  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

9259.  And  the  nurses  are  all  lady  nurses? — 
Yes. 

9260.  Then  is  there  any  system  upon  which 
they  are  selected?-  They  apply  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  central  home,  and  they  must  have 
had  12  months'  hospital  training  m  some  good 
hospital.  After  that,  those  who  come  to  Blooms- 
bury  come  for  six  months'  training  in  district 
nursing  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  con- 
sidered fully  trained. 

9i61.  With  whom  does  the  appointment  rest? 
— With  the  superintendent. 

9262.  Entirely? — Yes;  the  selecting  of  the 
nurse. 

9263.  She  reports  to  the  committee? — Yes. 

9264.  Do  you  know  how  many  nurses  there 
(69.) 
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are  altogether? — In  the  central  home  there  are 
12,  but  I  think  altogether,  at  the  different 
branches,  there  are  about  75  ;  in  London  and  in 
the  country. 

9265.  And  in  each  district  are  the  nurses  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  hospital  in  that  dis- 
trict .' — No  ;  they  have  left  the  hospital  and  they 
are  now  responsible  to  the  home  they  are  in. 

9266.  And,  in  fact,  they  are  quite  independent 
of  the  hospital  ? — Quite. 

Earl  Spencer. 

9267.  You  mentioned  that  after  they  had  come 
to  you,  having  had  their  year's  training  in  a  good 
hospital,  you  gave  them  six  months'  training  ? — 
Yes. 

9268.  Where  is  that  traininor  uiven  ? — In  the 
central  home. 

9269.  Do  you  nur.>e  the  sick  there?  — No;  but 
the  superintendent  goes  round  with  the  nurses 
to  their  cases  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

9270.  And  does  not  leave  them  in  charge  of 
cases  ?  —  No  ;  not  without  supervision. 

9271.  Not  until  the  superintendent  is  satisfied 
of  their  skill  ?— Yes. 

9272.  Are  they  ever  sent  for  from  yonv  in- 
stitution to  hospitals,  supposing  hospitals  are 
short  of  nurses? — No,  never. 

9273.  Is  it  confined  to  London,  or  do  they  go 
to  the  country  ? — We  have  a  few  branches  in  the 
country. 

9274.  Financially  how  do  you  support  your 
institution  ? — It  is  all  done  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, voluntary  subscriptions. 

9275.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  sub- 
scriptions ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9276.  Do  the  fees  paid  by  patients  contribute 
a  large  portion  ? — They  contribute  a  little  ;  not 
very  mucli. 

9277.  You  depend  on  charitable  subscription? 
—Yes. 

Cliairman. 

9278.  Can  you  say  what  the  expenses  of  your 
institution  a  year  are  ? — Last  year  it  was  2,336  I. 

9279.  What  was  the  balance  ? — A  very  small 
balance. 

9280.  Th(;re  was  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  ? 
— Yes,  at  the  bankers,  50  /. 

9281.  Do  you  get  any  legacies  '. — We  have 
had  some  ;  not  very  many. 

9282.  What  do  you  do  with  the  legacies  ;  do 
you  fund  them  ? — I  think  the  secretary  funds 
them  now  ;  but  that  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about. 

9283.  Do  jou  live  on  your  own  property  ? — • 
No,  it  is  leasehold  ;  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
houses. 

9284.  Do  you  ever  send  nurses  to  workhouse 
infirmaries? — No,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
patients  among  the  poor  in  their  own  homes ; 
we  have  as  much  work  as  we  can  do. 

9285.  Do  the  poor  ever  pay  a  contribution 
towards  the  nursing? — Small  contributions, 

9286.  What  sort? — Some  2*.  %d.,  some  5  5. ; 
or  some  at  the  end  of  an  illness  may  give  one  or 
two  pounds. 

9287.  What  do  you  consider  the  cost  really  is  ; 
it  is  more  than  that  I  presume  ? — Oh,  yes 

9288.  What  do  you  consider  it  to  be  ? — I  am 
3  Y  afraid 
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afraid  I  do  not  know  that ;  it  is  the  secretary 
really  who  has  the  financial  part  to  deal  with. 

9289.  Do  the  nurses  live  in  the  home  1 — Yes. 

9290.  And  do  you  feed  them  there? — Teg; 
they  live  entirely  in  the  home,  and  from  there 
visit  the  patients  in  their  own  homes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

9291.  May  I  ask  how  many  patients  on  an 
average  would  a  nurse  attend? — On  one  day 
about  ei2;ht  ;  that  is  the  avera2;e. 

9292.  They  do  not  devote  themselves  to  one 
special  case,  and  attend  that  case  until  it  is  over  ? 
— No  ;  each  nurse  has  eight  or  nine  cases  every 
day  that  she  visits. 

9293.  When  she  arrives  at  a  house,  and  finds 
the  patient  very  bad,  is  she  allowed  to  remain 
in  attendance  on  that  case? — In  a  special  case 
she  would  be  ;  but  she  makes  perhaps  a  second 
or  third  visit  in  a  day  to  a  bad  case. 

9294.  But  there  is  no  system  of  allotting 
a  certain  number  to  each  person?  —  No,  just 
according  to  what  each  nurse  has  time  for. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9295.  Do  they  go  at  night  ? — Not  as  a  rule  ; 
sometimes  in  a  very  bad  case  the  nurse  would  be 
allowed  to  go. 

9296.  How  do  you  select  the  cases  ? — 
The  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood  send  them 
in  to  us,  or  the  patients  apply,  or  the  clergy 
or  district  visitors  send  for  us. 

9297.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
they  are  really  poor  people? — No,  we  always 
go  at  once  to  see  the  patient. 

9298.  I  suppose  therefore  that  it  might  occur 
that  you  would  send  nursea  occasionally  to 
people  who  could  have  paid  for  them? — Not  the 
full  fees ;  but  if  we  found,  on  visiting  the  case, 
that  they  could  afford  something,  then  Ave  should 
make  a  small  charge,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  patient. 

9299.  But  as  you  take  any  case  that  is  sent  to 
you,  are  vou  not  liable  to  have  cases  sent  to  you 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  those  of  people  who 
could  pay  much  more  than  you  would  require  ? 
• — I  think  not,  as  a  rule. 

9300.  You  think  they  are  all  very  poor? — 
Very  poor  people.  Sometimes  small  trades- 
people we  attend,  and  artizans. 

9301.  But  could  they  not  afford  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  nursing?— Not  one  or  two  guineas  a 
week,  but  they  might  afford  5  s.  or  10  s.  a  week  ; 
and  in  that  case  we  should  make  that  charge. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9302.  How  many  of  these  ladies  are  employed 
in  London,  and  how  many  in  the  country  ? — It  is 
about  75  altogether. 

9303.  Is  there  a  large  proportion  in  the  coun- 
try ? — It  is  about  50  in  London. 

9304.  Where  are  the  rest  distributed? — We 
have  one  branch  home  at  Bishop  Auckland,  one 
at  Hereford,  one  at  Hertford,  one  at  Banbury, 
and  one  at  Windsor. 

9305.  And  they  are  all  doing  good  work,  no 
doubt  ? — Just  the  same  work. 

9306.  Now,  do  these  ladies  wear  uniform  ?— 
Yes. 

9307.  And  do  they  ever  encounter  in  the 
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slums  the  least  incivility  from  anybody? — Not 
the  least. 

9308.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  of  that 
sort  ? — Never. 

9309.  Do  they  do  scrubbing  and  cleaning  ?  

They  do  sweeping  and  dusting;  not  real  actual 
scrubbing,  but  they  will  clean  up  the  room  of 
the  patient. 

9310.  When  they  arrive  in  houses  abroad, 
sometimes  at  all  events  the  nurses  for  the  poor 
have  to  scrub  the  whole  room  out  ? — Yes. 

9311.  Do  your  ladies  do  that? — They  do  not 
actually  scrub  it;  they  would  sweep  the  room 
and  dust  it ;  they  would  get  a  woman  in  to 
scrub  the  room  out  in  the  first  place. 

9312.  Have  you  any  annual  report? — Yes. 

9313.  Could  you  hand  in  a  copy? — Certainly 
{Jiandincj  a  copy  to  Lord  Cathcart). 

Lord  Thring. 

9314.  I  do  not  understand  what  a  nurse  does, 
if  she  only  goes  two  or  three  times  a  day  ? — She 
washes  the  patient,  makes  the  bed,  carries  out 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  if  the  I'oom  is  very 
untidy,  and  children  are  about,  she  tidies  it  up, 
and,  perhaps,  she  washes  the  children. 

9315.  If  there  is  nobody  to  help  the  patient 
when  she  goes,  what  then  ? — There  is  generally 
a  big  girl,  one  of  the  children.,  and  she  puts  her  in 
the  way  of  helping. 

9316.  She  acts  as  an  instructor  to  the  family, 
then,  I'ather  than  as  an  actual  nurse? — And  she 
nurses  too. 

9317.  But  nursing  implies,  to  my  mind,  a  con- 
tinuous service  during  the  illness? — She  visits 
the  case  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day,  if  it  is 
a  very  bad  case. 

9318.  Ta!:e  the  case  of  a  woman  with  delirium, 
how  could  that  case  be  left  ? — Then  some  one 
would  have  to  stay  with  the  case. 

9319.  Suppose  that  assistance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  nurse 
sees  that  it  is  so,  and  suppose  there  is  no  assist- 
ance that  the  family  can  supply,  does  your  insti- 
tution supply  it? — Yes,  we  should  put  a  nurse 
on  special  duty  in  such  a  case,  and  one  would 
stay  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night. 

9320.  Then,  in  fact,  j^ou  do  take  care  that 
where  your  nurses  go  the  patient  is  nursed  ? — 
Yes. 

9321.  Either  by  your  own  nurses  or  by  some- 
body else  ? — Ye«. 


Earl  Cathcart. 

9322.  But  the  nurse  is  the  organiser ;  the 
neighbours  assist,  and  she  organises  them  and 
tells  them  what  to  do? — Yes, 

9323.  The  neighbours  are  kind  in  these  cases? 
—Yes. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

9324.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  nurse  is 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms  of 
these  sick  poor  persons;  to  whom  ?— To  the  super- 
intendent; she  sees  that  she  keeps  them  so. 

9325.  Is  there  any  superintendent  who  fol- 
lov/s  the  nurses  round  to  the  different  houses  of 
the  poor  ?— Sfc«  goes  round  with  them  to  their 
cases ;  of  course  the  nurse  goes  alone  after  the 

first 
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Earl  Cddogan — continued, 
first  or  second  time,  but   the  superintendent 
always  goes  to  a  new  case  with  the  nurse. 

932G.  But  how  many  superintendents  are 
therein  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases?  — 
There  is  only  one  superintendent  at  the  central 
home,  but  there  are  two  senior  nurses  who  help 
her. 

9327.  And  can  one  of  these  go  round  with 
each  one  of  the  12  nurses  'i — Yes;  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  do  not  go  continuously  with 
them ;  they  go  once  a  week  or  so  with  each 
nurte. 

9328-  I  think  in  the  central  home  you  told  us 
that  there  are  12  nurses? — Yes. 

9329.  Seventy-five  all  over  London  ? — And  the 
country  ;  that  number  includes  the  country. 

9330.  About  50  in  London  and  25  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

9331.  And  in  each  home  are  there  three  who 
are  acting  as  superintendents?  —  No;  that  is 
only  in  the  central  home  ;  where  there  is  one 
superintendent  and  two  senior  nurses.  Each 
home  is  responsible  to  its  own  committee  ;  the 
Westminster  Home  to  its  committee,  and  the 
Chelsea  Home  to  its  committee,  and  so  forth. 

9332.  In  the  case  of  a  home  other  than  the 
central  home,  how  is  the  supervision  exercised? 
— Each  home  has  its  superintendent. 

9333.  One?— Yes. 

1)334.  With  how  many  nurses  ? — Four,  to  six 
or  eight ;  they  are  smaller  homes  than  the  central 
one. 

9335.  And  do  these  six  or  eight  go  about  their 
work  in  different  houses,  and  would  there  be  any 
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supervision  over  the  work  they  do? — Yes; 
the  superiniendent  would  supervise  their  work, 
but  the  nurses  in  those  homes  have  passed  through 
tlie  central  home,  or  through  their  training  ;  they 
are  fully  competent  nurses.  The  central  home 
is  the  training  school  to  which  the  new  nurses 
come  ;  so  they  require  more  supervision  at  the 
central  home. 

9336.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  security 
enough  for  the  nursing  being  properly  done  in 
the  iiomes  other  than  the  central  home,  without 
an  inspection  being  properly  carried  on? — I 
think  so,  as  there  is  a  competent  superintendent 
appointed  to  tach  house. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrleij. 

9337.  Are  any  of  those  cases  that  you  nurse 
cases  of  persons  who  are  receiving  relief  from  the 
poor-rate  ? — Yes,  some  are. 

933S.  Do  the  board  of  guardians  ever  make 
application  to  you  for  a  nurse  ? — Yes,  they  do ; 
and  the  parish  doctors  also. 

9339.  And  in  those  cases  do  you  get  any  pay- 
ment from  the  board  ? — -iS'o,  we  do  not. 

Cluiinnan. 

9340.  I  see  in  your  recipts,  "  Probationers* 
fees,  45  /.  "  :  wiio  teaches  them  ? — Those  are  the 
probationers  who  go  to  a  hospital.  They  come 
to  us  for  one  month  on  trial  before  they  have 
been  to  a  hospital,  and  then  they  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  5  /. ;  at  the  end  of  that  ti-me  they  go  to  the 
hospital  for  one  year,  and  they  pay,  of  coui'se,  the 
cost. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  L  ACEY,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

9341.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  East 
London  Nursing  Society,  are  you  not  ? — 1  am. 

9342.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  that  is  r  — 
A  society  for  nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
homes  by  means  of  trained  nurses. 

9343.  How  many  trained  nurses  have  you  ? — 
We  have  27  at  the  present  moment  working 
entirely  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

9344.  With  no  affiliated  society  in  the  country  ? 
— We  have  none. 

'9345.  And  when  was  it  founded  ? — It  was 
really  founded  in  1868,  and  v/as  the  nucleus  of 
the  society  which  you  have  just  been  examining 
into. 

9346.  And  how  is  it  supported? — By  voluntary 
contributions. 

9347.  Have  you  got  a  report  with  you  ? — Yes 
(^prodncinff  it). 

9348.  Do  the  contributions  maintain  the  society 
entirely,  without  any  payment  by  the  patients  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  no  payment  by  patients. 

'9349.  In  no  case? — TJhe  appointing  of  two 
nurses  for  paying  patients  ie  under  consideration, 
but  that  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  speak 
about. 

9350.  Have  you  increased  the  numbers  then 
since  1868  ?■ — -Yes,  very  much. 

9351.  It  is  an  increasing  concern? — Yes. 

9352.  Are  these  nurses  all  ladies  ? — They  arc 
not  ladies. 
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9353.  And  are  these  hospital-trained  nurses  ? 
— Yes. 

9354.  Trained  at  the  great  Londun  hospitals? 
—Yes. 

9355.  And  what  is  the  principle  on  which  you 
work  it  ? — Four  matrons  superintend  the  work 
of  the  nurses. 

9356  Four  matrons  to  27  nurses? — Twenty- 
seven  nurses  of  four  divisions  ;  a  division  to  a 
matron. 

9357.  Then  how  do  you  get  to  know  of  the 
patients  requiring  you  ;  do  tlie  doctors  apply  to 
you  ? — Yes,  they  are  sent  in  that  way  ;  the 
doctors,  or  tlie  clergy,  or  somexinies  the  patients 
themselves  apply. 

9358.  Have  you  ever  had  lady  nurses  in  your 
society  ? — We  have  had,  I  think,  two  during  my 
experience. 

9359.  Did  you  endeavour  to  keep  it  to  ladies? 
— No;  it  was  a  trial. 

9360.  x\nd  why  did  you  discontinue  it? — We 
did  nnt  consider  that  it  succeeded. 

9361.  For  what  particular-  reason? — I  do  not 
icnow  that  I  can  attribute  it  tto  any  particular 
reason,  except  that  the  majori-ty  W'ere  not  ladies, 
and  it  was  aiot  a  success  as  regards  mixture. 

9362.  You  mean  that  for  administrative  pur- 
poses it  was  not  a  success  ? — Exactly. 

9363.  Not  because  of  one  class  of  nurse  work- 
ing better  than  the  other  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  it 
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was     never     contemplated    appuintini;  ladies 
entirely  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that. 

9364.  Do  you  undertake  infectious  cases? — 
We  do  not. 

9365.  And  maternity  cases  ? — No  ;  we  have  a 
nurse  for  maternity  cases  in  one  of  the  divisions 
spf^cially  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  undertaken 
to  any  large  extent;  the  other  nurses  are  not 
allowed  to  undertake  them. 

9366.  Are  you  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
size  of  your  institute? — -Yes. 

9367.  And  all  you  want  is  funds,  I  suppose  ? 
— Precisely. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9368.  How  do  you  decide  what  cases  you  shall 
take? — As  to  their  means,  do  you  mean  ? 

9369.  Will  you  state  how  the  cases  come  to 
you  ? — They  are  sent  by  the  clei-gy  or  the  doctor, 
or  they  apply  themselves. 

9370.  ]3o  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  their 
means?— It  is  generally  very  manifest  what  their 
means  are 

9371.  But  do  you  never  have  cases  where  a 
payment  might  be  made  to  you  ? — I  think  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  We  iiave  had  small 
sums  from  grateful  patients  quite  unsolicited. 

9372.  Then  are  all  your  cases  among  the  very 
poor  ? — The  very  poorest. 

9373.  Do  you  have  any  cases  where  the 
patients  are  receiving  any  money  from  the  poor 
rates  ? — That  may  sometimes  occur. 

9374.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tliat? — I 
do  not  personally. 

9375.  I  mean  does  the  society  know  anything 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  so. 

9376.  Do  you  ever  have  cases  from  the  board 
of  guardians,  or  the  relieving  othcer  ? — Some- 
times. 

9377.  In  those  cases  you  would  send  a  nurse? 
— Yes,  any  deserving  case  would  have  a  nurse 
sent  to  it. 

9378.  What  is  considered  by  your  society  a 
"  deserving  "  case  ?—  One  that  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay. 

9379.  Then  you  must  make  some  inquiry  as  to 
who  are  able  to  pay  ? — It  is  generally  so  very 
manifest  that  inquiry  would  be  unnecessary ; 
they  are  so  very  poor,  as  a  rule. 

9380.  Manifest  from  their  appearance,  do  you 
mean  ?— From  the  condition  of  the  home.  We 
generally  know  what  the  occupation  of  the 
husband  is,  or  the  breadwinner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

9381.  Supposing  you  have  an  apjdication  from 
a  small  tradesman,  should  you  send  a  nurse,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ? — If  the  person  came  under  the 
designation  of  pauper. 

9382.  How  would  you  ascertain  that  he  was 
poor,  I  mean  of  course  relatively  poor,  in  the 
sense  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  nurse? 
— We  have  no  system  of  inquiry. 

9383.  Has  it  ever  occuri-ed  to  you  that  your 
indiscriminate  relief,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be, 
must  tend  to  diminish  habits  of  thrift  ? — I  think 
I  mav  say  this:  if  after  the  nurse  had  ])aid  two 
or  three  visits  to  the  case  it  became  apparent  that 
it  was  not  a  deserving  case  she  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

9384.  Not  "  deserving  "  you  mean  in  that  sense 
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which  you  have  explained  as  deserving  of  charit- 
able assistance? — Exactly. 

9385.  Then  do  the  patients  generally  make 
direct  application  to  you ;  or  do  you  get  the 
applications  generally  from  medical  men  or  the 
clergy  ? — Quite  as  often  one  way  as  the  other. 
Our  limits  are  parochial,  so  that  the  clergy  very 
often  send. 

9386.  Do  the  nurses  attend,  each  of  them, 
as  we  heard  in  the  case  of  the  last  society, 
several  cases  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Several 
cases. 

9387.  It  is  on  the  same  system  ? — On  the  same 
system, 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9388.  And  would  you  exact  a  payment  in  a 
case  where  a  small  tradesman  could  afford  to  pay 
in  pi  oportion  to  what  you  supposed  the  means  of 
that  tradesman  to  be? — Our  matron  would  pro- 
bably suggest  that  some  payment  should  be 
made. 

9389.  For  administrative  purposes  it  must  be 
very  difficult  to  define  a  lady,  supposing  the 
person  acting  as  nurse  were  willing  to  under- 
take any  duties  whatever? — Do  you  mean  with 
regard  to  nursing  ?  I  think  there  is  a  great 
difference. 

9390.  What  I  mean  is  that  there  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  administratively  drawing  the  line 
where  a  lady  begins  and  ends,  in  case  that  lady 
was  willing  to  undertake  any  duty  whatever 
that  might  be  imposed  on  her?-- No  doubt  that 
is  so. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9391.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  your  nurses 
cost,  or  what  their  services  might  be  considered 
to  cost  if  the  whole  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
patients? — They  receive  from  us  15  5.  per  week 
as  wages  ;  their  lodgings  cost  about  five  shillings 
a  week. 

9392.  Do  they  receive  food  from  your  society? 
— No  ;  they  keep  themselves. 

9393.  And  do  you  give  them  any  uniform  ? — 
We  give  them  uniform  ;  the  parish  in  which 
they  work  generally  finds  them  furnished 
lodgings  and  coals. 

9394.  Out  of  the  charity  you  mean?— The 
parish  itself  generally  finds  the  furnished 
lodgings  and  coals  for  the  nurse  ;  that  is  a  stipu- 
lation with  us. 

9395.  Do  you  mean  by  "  the  parish  "  the 
board  of  guardians? — No;  the  parish  in  which 
the  nui'se  is  placed  ;  we  place  our  nurses  in 
parishes. 

9336.  What  does"  the  parish"  mean?— The 
parish  funds  ;  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

9397.  The  charitable  funds  provided  out  of  the 
parish  ? — Exactly. 

9398.  Then  I  suppose  about  22  s.  or  23  s.  a 
week  or  so  would  represent  the  value  of  their 
services  ? — Yes  I  suppose  it  would. 

Lord  Monksivell. 

9399.  Do  you  take  probationers  for  a  premium 
as  the  other  society  does  ? — No,  we  do  not  do  any 
training. 

9400.  Have  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  got  any 
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money  from  patients  ? — Small  sums  from  orate- 
ful  patients  occasionally. 

9401.  But  you  never  have  asked,  up  to  the 
present,  any  money  from  patients? — No;  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  have  two  nurses  for  paying 
patients. 

9402.  On  what  principle  do  you  make  the 
divisions  you  have  spoken  of? — When  there  were 
three  they  were  called  the  Northern,  Southern, 
and  Eastern  ;  but  it  is  now  the  Central,  Lime- 
house,  and  Bethnal  Green. 

9403.  But  I  thought  you  said  one  of  the 
divisions  was  devoted  to  maternity  cases  ? — That 
one  nurse  in  one  of  the  divisions  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  maternity  cases. 

9404.  Then  have  you  geographical  divisions 
and  also  nurting  divisions? — No;  it  has  lately 
been  altered  ;  it  is  entirely  nursing  divisions  that 
I  am  now  speaking  of.  The  names  only  were 
the  terms  under  which  the  divisions  were  known. 

9405.  You  have  divided  your  district  into  tour 
divisions  apparently,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

9406.  And  you  divide  the  nursesinto  divisions? 
— As  regards  the  parishes.  It  would  be  clearer 
to  you  I  think  if  you  looked  at  the  report  {liand- 
ing  it  in). 

9407.  There  is  no  division  for  maternity  cases? 
— No  division  for  those  cases. 

9408.  Where  does  it  ajipear  that  one  nurse  is 
told  off  to  maternity  cases  ? — (  The  Witness  points 
it  out  in  the  Report.) 

9409.  Then  who  are  these  ladies  whose  names 
are  put  after  the  nurses  ;  are  they  the  committee  ? 
— They  are  assistants,  ladies,  voluntary  workers. 

9410.  What  do  these  voluntary  workers  do? — 
They  simply  keep  the  register  and  superintend 
the  work  of  the  nurses,  under  the  matron. 

9411.  They  would  exercise  supervision  as  to 
where  the  nurse  was  most  wanted  ? — Yes ;  not 
as  reyards  the  nursing. 

Lord  Thring. 

9412.  Might  I  ask  you  one  question  about 
these  Poor  Law  cases ;  do  1  understand  you 
that  you  send  your  nurses  to  cases  at  the  request 
of  the  guardians  ? — If  the  guardians  so  request. 

9413.  They  why  do  you  not  make  them  pay  ; 
it  seems  to  be  direct  relief  of  the  poor-rate  ?^ — 
We  should  he  very  glad  indeed  if  they  would 
grant  us  a  sum  ;  but  their  replies  to  such  appli- 
cations have  always  been  in  the  negative. 

9414.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  many 
applications  from  the  guardians  or  the  relieving 
officer,  that  is  simply  asking  you  to  do  the  duty 
of  the  relieving  officer  ?—  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  many. 

9415.  I  do  not  quite  see  if  your  society  is  a 
chaiity,  why  you  should  assist  people  who  really 
are  being  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rate,  and  ought 
as  sick  persons  to  be  in  the  Poor  Law  infirm- 
ary ? — Our  assistance  applies  purely  to  the 
nursing. 

9416.  But  are  they  people  who,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense,  are  receiving  Poor  Law  relief? — 
They  may  be. 

9417.  Then  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  the  object  of  pure  charity  to  nurse  people 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — 
That  is  entirely  what  we  do,  nursing. 

9418.  I  mean  that  what  it  comes  to  is  this: 
(69.) 
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that  you  would  nurse  people  who,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — If  they 
needed  it. 

9419.  I  cannot  understand  how  a  person  who 
is  already  a  pauper  (and  as  to  whom,  therefore, 
we  cannot  say  that  he  is  only  in  danger  of 
pauperism)  is  assisted  by  being  nursed  by  your 
society,  when  he  would  be  as  well  nursed  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — 
Our  idea  is  simply  to  alleviate  suffering. 

9420.  But  you  must  admit  that  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  as  novv^  constituted,  in  London,  are 
among  the  best  nursing  institutions  in  the  world; 
why  should  not  such  a  patient  go  into  the  in- 
firmary ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  charity  ? — I  cannot  say  that  the}^  would 
be  cases  that  the  infirmary  would  not  receive, 
but  our  cases  are  of  all  kinds,  from  the  very 
smallest  hurts  to  the  most  serious  illnesses. 

9421.  The  guardians,  as  you  know,  are  bound, 
the  parish  doctor  is  bound,  to  supply  such  cases 
with  everything  that  is  necessary? — Quite  so. 

9422.  1  understand  perfectlv  your  nursing 
people  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  your  nursing 
people  who  are  already  paupers ;  that  is  the 
question  I  want  to  ask  you  ? — I  may  have  con- 
veyed a  wronii'  impression  about  the  Poor  Law 
relief;  it  may  be  far  less  than  I  have  conveyed; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  to  any  extent  that  we  nurse 
them. 

Lord  Thring^  Then  I  will  not  press  you 
any  further  on  the  point. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9423.  May  it  not  be  put  in  this  way :  Either  they 
are  cases  which  should  be  taken  into  the  infirmary, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary;  or  they  are  cases  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  cannot  go  to  the  infinnarv, 
and  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  to  sup- 
ply them  with  nursing? — We  work  in  unison 
with  these  charities. 

9424.  But  if  my  statement  is  correi,'t  you  are 
spending  money  to  no  purpose  because  the  case 
would  be  relieved  by  the  poor  rate  eff'ectually 
without  your  intervention? — Then  may  I  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  refer  back  and  to  correct  mv 
former  statement;  perhaps  I  may  not  have  stated 
it  correctly  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief. 

Lord  Thring. 

9425.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  cases,  which  I  will  call  Poor  Law 
cases,  which  you  nurse,  the  people  are  not  really 
paupers,  but  are  poor  people,  recommended  for 
charity  by  the  relieving  officer  or  by  the 
guardians;  may  not  that  be  the  explanation? — - 
I  think  it  quite  likely  that  it  is. 

Earl  Cadogan. 

9426.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  your  society 
ever  ask  whether  any  of  those  cases  which  you 
nurse  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief;  is  that 
ever  made  a  test  by  your  society  ? — I  think  not. 

9427.  The  question  is  never  asked  ? — I  think 
not  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  I  should  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  investigating. 

3  Y  3  9428.  Is 
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Chairman. 

9428.  Is  this  society  managed  by  a  committee? 
— By  a  committee. 

9429.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  it  ? — The 
Reverend  Prebendary  Harr)^  Jones  ;  the  presi- 
dent is  Princess  Christian. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9430.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  law  is 
this:  that  in  the  case  of  a  helpless  patient,  who 
is  a  pauper,  the  relieving  officer  is  bound  to  do 
one  of  two  things  ;  either  to  send  that  helpless 
patient  into  the  infirmary,  or  in  the  course  of 
other  medical  relief,  to  provide  some  woman  or 
other  person  to  look  after  this  helpless  patient  ? 
— Quite  so.    (To  I^ord  Thring.)    Do  I  under- 


Earl  Cffif//car^— cotrtinued. 

stand  that  your  Lordship  "wishes  for  an  explana- 
tion on  the  question  you  just  now  put  to  me? 

Lord  Thring. 

9431.  I  think  it  is  far  better  for  the  society 
that  you  should  give  us  some  explanation  on  the 
point ;  because  if  your  society  relieves  cases  that 
are  in  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  it  is  not 
a  proper  application  of  charity. 

Earl  Cathcart^  It  is  merely  with  a  view 
to  show  that  your  system  does  not  overlap 
the  Poor  Law  system. 

Wiiness.']  Quite  so.  T  understand  the 
point,  and  I  will  look  into  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  MARY  LOUISA  SPRIGG,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  Is  Examined, 

as  follows  ; 


Ckairmun. 

9432.  Are  you  the  Superintendent  of  the 
London  Association  of  Nurses  ? — I  am  Deputy 
Superintendent.  At  present  the  superintend  ant 
is  out  of  town. 

9433.  And  that  society  is  to  be  found,  is  it 
not,  at  123,  New  Bond-sti'eet  ? — Yes. 

9434.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  correct  a 
statement  that  was  made  before  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Treves,  at  Question  7747.  The  questiun 
is  this,  "  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working 
of  these  institutions ;  for  instance,  the  one  in 
Bond-street  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  No,  beyond 
this,  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  nurses 
are  simply  called  trained  nurses ;  they  have  not 
necessarily  any  claim  to  that  title,  and  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  they  are  efficient  nurses  "? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  matter  I  Avished  to  explain.  I 
merely  wished  to  say,  as  this  association  has  been 
referred  to  specifically,  that  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  chosing  candidates ;  they  are  not  ac- 
cepted unless  they  have  had  three  years'  training 
in  a  hospital  to  begin  with ;  and  I  have  been 
looking-  carefully  through  the  register  since  I 
■wrote  a  note  askino-  that  I  miffht  be  called  as  a 
■witness  before  your  Committee,  and  I  find  that 
the  average  length  of  training  is  more  nearly 
four  years  than  three ;  many  of  them  have  been 
seven  and  eight  years  in  hospital.  We  do  not 
train  nurses  also  ;  they  are  trained  at  all  the 
large  hospitals  in  London,  and  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Then  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
January  there  was  a  scheme  started  for  the  re- 
gisti'ation  of  trained  nurses  ;  it  is  not  a  compulsory 
scheme ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  then  183 
nurses  have  joined,  and  more  are  joining.  That 
is  in  connection  with  the  British  Nurses'  As- 
sociation, which  is  a  distinct  thing,  and  it  is  a 
decidedly  influential  committee. 

9435.  Your  institution  is  not  a  charitable  insti- 
tution ? — No. 

9436.  It  charges  hii;h  fees,  does  it  not;  at 
least  it  charges  fees  ? — From  one  to  four  guineas 
a  "week,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 
I  merely  came  up  to  contradict  the  statement  to 
-which  reference  has  been  made.    And  then  there 


Chairman — continued. 

is  a  further  ipoint.  The  same  witness  said  that 
they  were  perfectly  "  irresponsible  bodies." 

9437.  At  what  page  is  that  ? — At  page  457. 

9438.  In  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  to 
that  which  I  read  to  you  just  now  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
answer  to  the  previous  question. 

9439.  That  question  is :  "  Where  do  these 
aiurses  get  their  training?"  and  the  answer  is: 
■"An^Tvhere  or  nowhere.  The  wnly  Tesponsible 
bodies  sending  out  trained  nui^ses  to  supply  the 
jjublic  are  the  great  hospitals  and  any  system 
that  would  trnd  to  develop  the  existence  of  these 
irresponsible  bodies  TOinst  be  "to  the  damage  of 
the  public"?  — The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  this  association  was  started  in  1873  ;  at  that 
time  I  do  not  think  that  any  lof  the  large  London 
hospitals  sent  out  private  nurses  as  a  regular 
practice.  I  think  in  1874  or  1875  the  West- 
minster Hospital  began  it,  and  I  think  the  best 
proof  of  our  efficiency  is  that,  in  sjjite  of  the  fact 
that  now  most  of  the  iarge  hospitals  send  out 
private  nurses,  we  have  a  continually  increasing 
demand  for  nurses  and  a  continually  increasing 
sttiff. 

Lord  "Thring. 
"9440.  'Do  you  consider  jour  body  an  irres- 
ponsible body  ? — consider  myself  responsible 
to  the  persons  who  send  to  me  for  nurses. 

9441.  And  you  keep  a  register  at  your  office 
of  the  characters  of  the  nurses  ? — Certainly, 
of  their  characters  before  they  come  to  us. 

9442.  And  if  I  was  to  inquire  as  to  why  a 
particular  uurse  was  sent  to  me,  your  society 
would  give  me  a  complete  record  of  what  she 
had  dorie  ? — Yes,  I  could  tell  you  where  she  had 
been  trained,  what  wards  in  the  hospital  she  had 
been  in,  and  what  other  special  evidence  of  fitness 
for  her  work  she  showed. 

9443.  And  if  I  made  a  complaint,  supposing  it 
proved  to  be  a  true  one,  would  that  be  set  against 
her? — Yes.  The  nurse  would  be  examined 
also,  as  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

9444.  Of  course  you  Avould  hear  the  nurse ; 
but  you  would  hear  the  complaint? — Certainly. 

9445.  And 
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9445.  And  you  consider  yourself  responsible 
to  the  employer  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  I  should  have  a  just  right  to  blame  you 
as  the  head  of  the  establishment  if  you  sent  me 
an  inefficient  nurse  ? — Certainly. 

Earl  Spencer. 

9446.  You  do  not  compel  those  who  come  to 
you  for  nurses  to  take  them  always  in  their 
rotation  ?  — No,  we  never  send  them  in  I'otation  ; 
we  send  the  nurse  most  suitable  for  the  particular 
case. 

Chairman. 

9447.  In  any  case  of  serious  misconduct  they 
would  be  dismissed  ? — Yes. 


[  Continued. 


Lord  Monkswell. 

9448.  Are  they  all  certificated  ?— Yes. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9449.  Have  you  many  complaints  ? — Only  a 
few  and  very  trivial  ones. 

9450.  Such  complaints  as  of  going  to  sleep 
while  on  nursing  duty? — That  would  be  a  serious 
fault. 

9451.  Or  forgetting  to  give  the  medicine  at  the 
right  time  ? — That  again  would  be  a  very  serious 
fault. 

The  VYilness  is  directed  to  Avithdraw. 


Ordered,  Tliat  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


3  Y  4 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Earl  Cathcaiit.  i       ~         Lord  Sudley  [Eurl  of  Arran). 

Earl  of  KiMBEKLEY.  j  Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Sandhurst.  | 

The  LOKl)  SANDHURST,  in  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  ETHEL  GORDON  FEN  WICK,  is  cn 

as  foli 

Chairman. 

9452.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  nursing,  have  you  not? — Yes;  I  have 
had  12  years'  experience. 

9453.  Were  you  trained  as  a  nurse  ? — Yes  ; 
first  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Nottingham, 
and  then  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmaiy,  in 
1878-79.  In  1879  1  was  appointed  a  sister  of 
wards  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  worked  there 
for  ]  9  months,  when  I  was  appointed  matron 
and  superintendent  of  nursing  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  in  March  1881.  I  held  that 
position  for  more  than  six  years,  and  then  re- 
signed it  in  order  to  be  married. 

9454.  And  when  you  Avere  at  St.  Bartliolo- 
mew's  did  vou  reoi'o-anise  the  nursino-  there  ? — 
The  nursing  was  reoruanised  to  a  certain  extent 
at  that  time ;  and  the  principles  upon  wiiich 
that  reorganisation  was  effected  have  since  been 
adopted  by  many  other  leading  hospitals. 

9455.  And  on  what  principles  did  you  attempt 
to  reorganise  it,  or  was  reorganisation  carried 
out? — Firstly,  that  a  hospit-d  is  intended  ])ri- 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  nurses  should  be  so  chosen,  so 
taught,  and  so  employed,  as  to  secure  the  best 
possible  attendants  for  the  sick.  Secondly,  that 
every  nurse  is  an  official  of  a  public  institution, 
and  should,  therefore,  in  every  way  he  treated  as 
a  public  ofhcial. 

9456.  HoAv  would  you  secure  the  best  possible 
nurses  for  the  patients  ? — Firstly,  by  stijjulating 
that  all  women  who  were  admitted  for  trainins: 
should  bind  themselves  to  stay  in  the  service  of 
the  hospital  for  at  least  three  years.  The  object 
of  that  is  to  retain  always  in  the  wards  a  large 
pi'oiiortion  of  workers  who  have  passed  through 
two  years  of  systematic  training,  and  who,  there- 
fore, will  be  able  not  only  to  nurse  the  patients 
efficiently,  but  also  to  supervise,  assist,  and  partly 
educate  those  nurses  who  are  in  their  first  or 
second  year  of  work.  Secondly,  by  arranging 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  training,  each 
probationer  should  be  carefully  examined  as  to 
the  progress  made  by  her,  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  nursing.  Unless  satisfactory  proof 
of  progress  be  given,  the  probationer  might  be 
referred  for  another  six  months'  study  and  ex- 
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perieuce,  and  be  then  again  permitted  to  go  up 
for  the  preliminary  examination.    If  she  failed 
a  second  time,  the  fact  should  be  reported  to  the 
nursing  committee,  who  should  state  personally 
to  the  probationer  that  she  was  not  up  to  the 
hospital  standard,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
well  for  her  to  resign  her  appointment.    If  she 
passed  the  examination,  whether  at  the  end  of 
12  or  18  months,  she  might  be  entrusted  with 
more,  responsible  duties  as  a  staff  probationer, 
and  should  be  given  a  new  uniform,  to  show  dis- 
tinctly what  grade  she  had  attained  in  the  service 
of  the  hospital.    At  the  end  of  the  third  year  a 
second  examination  should  be  held,  and,  to  those 
who  were  successful  in  j^assing  this,  ihe  hospital 
certificate  of  efficiency  should  be  granted  ;  and 
then,  but  certainly  not  until  then,  should  they  be 
eligible  for  ajipointment  as  staff  nurse.    In  rhis 
connection  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  there  are  no  such  things  as  modified 
certificates.    A  nurse  either  proves  herself  to  be 
efficient  or  she  does  not.    In  the  former  case  slie 
should  receive  the  certificate  injustice  to  herself; 
in  the  latter  case,  in  justice  to  the  hospital,  she 
should  not  be  certified  as  efiicient.    In  any  event 
it  is,  to  my  mind,  extremely  unfair  to  the  public, 
to  the  hospital,  and  to  nurses  themselves,  that  a 
public  document  like  a  hospital  certificate  should 
be  granted,  withhekl,  or  qualified  in  any  way  at 
the  caprice  of  any  official. 

9457.  Then  do  I  understand  from  you,  that  you 
think  the  bulk  of  the  nursing  at  a  hospital  should 
fall  upon  the  trained  staff*  of  nurses,  as  opposed 
to  the  system  of  having  a  large  number  of  pro- 
bationers?— Yes,  exactly  ;  I  think  the  system 
of  placing  ignorant  probationers,  with  a  few 
months'  expei-ience  only,  in  the  responsible 
position  of  staff'  nurses,  on  either  day  or  night 
duty,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It  is 
equally  cruel  to  nurse  and  patient.  No  woman 
should  be  placed  permanently  on  full  staff 
duty  until  she  has  completed  her  second  year's 
training. 

9458.  What  supervision  would  you  have  in 
a  hospital  ;  of  course,  the  sister  has  supervision 
over  the  nurses  ? — Yes. 

9459.  Then  over  the  sisters  what  supervision 
3  Z  would 
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would  you  have? — Every  sister,  both  on  day 
and  night  duty,  should  =ee  the  matron  at  or  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  each  morning,  and  report  to  her 
formally  anything  connected  with  their  nurses  or 
their  work  which  they  think  should  be  known. 
Then,  in  all  institutions  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  it  is  the  matron's  first  duty  to  visit 
every  ward  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  in  order  to  see  for  herself  how  the 
nurses  seem,  and  how  the  work  is  being  done. 
When  I  was  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  my 
morning  round  occupied  about  three  and  a-hali 
hours,  and  my  evening  visit  about  two  hours;  and  I 
entirely  fail  to  understand  hovv  1  could  have 
known  what  was  occurring  in  the  wards  if  I  had 
spent  less  time  in  them. 

9460.  How  big  is  St.  Bartholomew's ;  what 
number  of  beds  does  it  contain  ? — St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  I  believe,  contains  670  beds  ;  it 
has  a  convalescent  home,  I  believe,  of  100  beds. 

9461.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  had  you 
assistance  for  clerical  work,  and  so  on  ? — I  had 
an  assistant  matron,  and  a  lady  who  was  termed 
superintendent  of  the  home  \  she  was  really 
housekeeper. 

9462.  Superintendent  of  the  home,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  nurses  lived  ? — Yes,  home  sister. 

9463.  What  did  the  assistant  matron  do ;  did 
she  go  round  the  hospital  to  superintend  the 
work  in  the  wards  '■' — No,  that  was  mj^  duty  ;  the 
assistant  matron  never  went  round  to  superin- 
tend the  work  in  the  wards  unle-s  I  was  absent  ; 
then  she  performed  that  as  part  of  ihe  matron's 
duty. 

9464.  Then  do  yuu  consider  that  the  mati-on 
going  round  the  wards  every  day  is  sutlicient 
supervision  of  the  sisters  ? — Quite. 

9465.  In  fact,  you  could  not  devise  anything 
else,  could  you  ?  —  No,  certainly  not;  with  regard 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  wards  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  nursing. 

9466.  Did  you  rely  at  all  on  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  speaking  about  the  nurting  if  they 
had  any  faults  to  find  with  it? — Yes;  I  think 
that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's were  in  a  peculiarly  free  position  for  doing  so ; 
they  visited  the  wards  nearly  every  day  and  look 
an  active  interest  in  the  hosjntal :  those  were  the 
regular  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 
The  senior  physician  visited  every  day,  vSundays 
included,  and  spent  not  merely  half-an-hour  in 
the  wards,  but  often  spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
in  them.  I  should  say  that  he  kncAv  his  sisters 
and  the  nurses  who  were  working  in  the  wards 
intimately. 

9467.  In  such  a  case  would  the  surgeon  or 
physician  recommend  the  transplanting  of  a  sister 
or  a  nurse  from  one  ward  to  another  ? — No, 
certainly  not  ;  that  was  left  to  me  ;  but  the  sur- 
geons and  physicians  would  certainly  have  re- 
monstrated if  they  had  found  too  many  changes 
in  the  nursing  staff. 

9468.  Was  the  changing  of  the  nurses  abso- 
lutely in  your  hands? — Absolutely  in  my 
hands. 

9469.  Were  you  assisted  at  all  by  a  medical 
committee  ? —  No  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  appointment  of  the  probationers, 
there  was  no  nursing  committee  ;  but  1  should 
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advocate  strongly  there  being  a  nursing  com- 
mittee in  all  lar<j;e  nursing  schools. 

9470.  I  think  we  were  told  that  at  the  London 
there  was  a  medical  council,  which  met  from  time 
to  time  ;  at  some  other  places  they  have  what  is 
termed  a  medical  committee,  which  sits  regularly 
once  a  week,  to  which  all  matters  connected  with 
nursing  are  submitted ;  do  you  think  that  that  is 
•A  good  plan  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  good  that  the 
medical  committee  should  interfere  with  the 
nursing.  I  think  that  a  special  comniittee  of  the 
medical  men  and  laymen  should  be  termed  a 
nursing  sub-committee,  and  should  meet  periodi- 
cally. 

9471.  What  sort  of  questions  would  come 
before  such  a  body  as  that  ? — I  should  say  all 
questions  of  the  absolute  engagement  of  the  pro- 
bationers after  a  certain  term  of  trial ;  also 
questions  upon  the  report  of  tl>e  matron  as  to 
those  probationers'  efficiency ;  and  also  the  re- 
commendation to  the  house  committee  of  the 
hospital  as  to  whether  certain  nurses,  after  a 
certain  time  of  trial,  were  likely  to  make  good 
nurses  ;  and  all  cases  of  complaint,  serious  com- 
plaint, against  nurses  should  certainly  come 
before  this  sub-committee  of  nursing,  so  that  they 
should  lay  a  report  before  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

9472.  But  the  appointment  of  a  nurse  or  the 
promotion  of  a  nurse  is,  is  it  not,  a  matter  of 
ordinary  hospital  administration,  based  upon  the 
reconnuendation  of  the  matron,  who  knows  most 
about  that  part  of  the  w  ork  of  the  hospital  ? — It 
just  depends.  I  think  that  the  matron  should  be 
empowered  by  the  committee  to  take  proba- 
tioners on  trial ;  but  the  regular  appointment  of 
those  probationers  upon  the  staff  of  the  hospital 
officials  should  certainly  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
house  committee. 

9473.  Does  not  it  all  come  back  to  this  ;  that 
it  depends  really,  if  the  thing  is  to  work  well, 
upon  having  an  energetic  and  intelligent  house 
committee  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  that  it  depends 
greatly  upon  the  interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
house  committee  in  nursing  matters. 

9474.  And  also  as  regards  the  appointments 
and  dismissals,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal? — I  feel  very  strongly  that  every  proba- 
tioner who  enters  the  hospital  should  he  under 
the  actual  daily  command  of  the  matron,  but 
under  the  protection  of  the  house  committee, 
and  that  the  house  committee  should  engage 
and  discharge  every  nurse  that  enters  their 
service. 

9475.  It  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  the  house 
committee  must  be,  to  a  certain  .extent,  guided 
by  the  matron  ? — They  must  be  guided  by  the 
matron  to  a  certain  extent. 

9476.  But  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion, 
they  ought  really  to  make  use  of  their  own 
common  sense  ? — They  ought  to  reserve  for 
themselves  certain  responsibilities. 

9477.  Now,  as  regards  a  special  nurse,  how 
would  you  define  the  term  "  special  nurse  "  ?  — 
I  should  define  a  special  nurse  as  one  placed  in 
direct  (not  sole)  charge  of  some  particular 
patient,  who,  on  account  of  delirium,  requires 
restraint,  or,  owing  to  some  special  condition, 
requires  more  constant  care  and  attention  than  a 
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nurse  in  charge  of  a  number  of  other  cases  could 
])Ossibly  bestow. 

9478.  And  then,  as  regards  tlie  i-eponsibility 
for  that  special  nurse,  should  that  lie  on  the 
sister  of  the  ward,  or  on  a  special  individual? — 
The  sister  is  always  the  superintendent  of  the 
nursing  of  every  patient  that  comes  into  her 
warti. 

9479.  Is  she  the  superintendent  of  the  special 
nurse  ? — She  is  certainly  the  superinteiident  of 
the  special  nurse. 

9480.  Then  you  look  upon  the  special  nurse  as, 
in  fact,  a  special  nurse,  and  not  as  an  additional 
assistant? — No,  not  as  an  additional  assistant. 
1  consider  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  special  nurse  and  an  extra  nurse.  An  un- 
skilled probationer  may  be  very  useful  in  the 
latter  capacity  as  a  helping  hand,  when  very 
little  theoretical  knowledge  is  required  ;  but  a 
special  nurse  should  certainly  have  a  certain 
amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  patient  she  is  going  to  nurse,  because  she 
must  bring  her  intelligence  to  bear  upon  that 
case 

9481.  Then  you  prefer  to  have  these  highly 
trained  special  nurses  to  an  extra  nurse,  who  would 
give  the  sister  more  time  to  look  after  the  special 
case  herself? — Yes;  I  certainly  should  not  con- 
sider it  right  to  employ  anyone  who  had  only 
been  in  a  hospital  for  a  few  days  as  a  special 
nurse  upon  a  sei'ious  operation  case.  In  a  case 
of  tracheotomy,  for  example,  when  the  wind- 
pipe has  been  opened  in  a  young  child  to  prevent 
suffocation,  it  requires  a  very  experienced  nurse 
and  the  most  incessant  attention  to  clear  away 
the  mucus  which  is  always  clogging  the  tube 
through  which  the  child  has  to  breathe.  The 
slightest  carelessness  or  inattention  may  prove 
fatal. 

9482.  You  require,  as  I  understand  you,  a 
special  nurse  for  a  special  case  ;  but  in  your 
estimation,  having  been  matron  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, what  is  the  proper  staff  of  workers 
for  a  ward,  or  a  certain  number  of  beds  ?^ — The 
number  of  workers  necessary  to  nurse  a  Avard 
efficiently,  of  course,  depends  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ward,  and  the  number  of  beds  which 
it  contains,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  cases 
in  them. 

9483.  Will  you  give  an  example?  — I  have 
worked  the  matter  out  very  carefully,  and  in 
practice,  and  am  convinced  that  no  woman  can 
thoroughly  superintend  the  nursing  of  niore  than 
30  patients  in  a  general  hospital ;  but  for  each 
ward  of  30  beds  there  should  be,  on  day  duty, 
one  sister  and  .one  fully  certificated  staff  nurse, 
one  staff  probationer,  who  has  passed  through 
her  first  year's  work  and  examination ;  and 
vmder  the  staff  nurse  and  staff  probationer  there 
should  be  three  junior  probationers,  women,  that 
is  to  say,  who  are  passing  through  their  first 
year  of  training  ;  and  finally,  there  should  be  at 
least  one  ward  maid  to  do  the  rougher  work. 

9484.  You  say  that  there  should  be  one  sister 
and  one  nurse  ? — One  certificated  nurse. 

9485.  And  one  probationer  ? — One  staff  pro- 
bationer. 

9486.  How  does  a  staff  probationer  differ  from 
the  junior  probationer  ? — -The  staff  probationer 
differs  at  St.  Bartholomew's  from  the  junior  pro- 
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bationer  in  the  fact  that  she  has  had  one  year's 
systematic  training  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  has  passed  a  practical  and  theoretical  exami- 
nation in  nursing ;  and  has  therefore  gained  for 
herself,  as  it  were,  a  step  in  liospital  service. 

9487.  Then  that  gives  altogether  six  people 
for  these  30  beds,  to  look  after  them  during  the 
day  ? — Yes,  to  look  after  them  during  the  day. 

9-188.  And  then  during  the  night  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  proper  staff? — For  night 
duty,  for  a  ward  of  30  beds,  there  should  be  one 
certificated  staff  nurse,  because,  you  see,  the  night 
sister  should  be  merely  a  superintendent ;  she 
cannot  act  in  the  capacity  of  sister  

9489.  But  with  regai'd  to  the  ward-maid,  she 
takes  a  great  deal  of  work  off  the  hands  of  the 
nui'ses  ? — Exactly ;  she  takes  all  the  rougher 
work,  such  as  the  scrubbing,  the  fires,  the  wash- 
ing-up of  all  utensils  with  regard  to  the  feeding 
of  the  patients,  the  cleaning  of  bath-rooms,  taps 
and  lavatories,  and,  the  most  important  part, 
waiting  upon  the  sister  and  cleaning  her  room. 

9490.  Do  you  think  that  one  ward-maid  could 
do  the  work  of  two  wards  ? — No,  a  ward  of  30 
beds  Avould  require  one  ward-maid  entirely  for 
that  Avard 

9491.  Now  will  you  continue  as  to  the  staff 
for  night  duty  ? — For  night  duty  for  a  Avard  of 
30  beds  there  should  be  one  certificated  staff 
nurse,  one  staff  probationer  Avho  has  passed  her 
first  examination,  one  probationer  in  her  first 
year,  and  such  special  nurses  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

9492.  Therefore,  in  any  ordinary  Avard,  with- 
out any  very  remarkable  case,  you  Avould  have 
three  hands  for  night  duty  ? — Three  hands  for  30 
beds. 

9493.  And  you  have  no  night  sister? — Calling 
a  person  Avho  is  superintending  nurses  in  the 
night  a  night  sister,  is  misleading ;  she  should 
be  lermed  a  night  superintendent,  she  performs 
the  duty  practically  in  the  night  which  the 
matron  to  a  great  extent  performs  in  the  day. 
She  does  not  remain  in  one  Avard  all  night,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  termed  ;i  sister  ;  she  is  the 
night  superintendent  of  nursing.  She  may  be 
three  times  duriua;  the  night  in  the  Avard  for  10 
minutes  or  for  half-an-hour ;  but  beyond  that, 
those  Avards  are  left,  or  should  be  left,  practi- 
cally in  the  charge  of  the  certificated  night  staff 
nurse. 

9494.  Is  this  which  you  have  given  us  the 
number  of  the  staff  that  you  had  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mcAv's  ? — No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  night 
duty  Ave  had  not  quite  so  much  of  a  staff. 

9495.  It  is  ideal  then  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
ideal ;  I  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  real, 

9496.  For  an  ideal  state  of  things  you  would 
like  to  have  more  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
No ;  I  think  too  many  are  as  bad  as  too  fcAv. 

9497.  Then  it  is  ideal,  is  it  not? — This  is  the 
staff  Avhich  I  think  that  our  large  London 
hospitals  should  aim  at,  if  they  have  room.  At 
St.  Bartholomew's  we  have  had  that  staff  on  day 
duty;  but  unfortunately  not  so  many  on  night 
duty;  Ave  had  not  the  room  for  them;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  aim  of  the  governors  of  that 
hospital,  Avhen  they  build  their  neAv  home,  to 
have  an  increased  number  on  night  duty. 

9498.  You  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these 
3  z  2  three 
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tl;ree  Avliom  voii  have  named  on  night  duty  ? — 
I  think,  sometimes,  they  might  do  without  the 
Ijrobationer,  but  generally  it  is  necessary  ;  be- 
cause, even  if  you  have  not  bad  cases,  you 
have  the  same  routine  ward  duty  to  do,  and 
the  giving  of  the  Jbod  and  attending  to  all  ihe 
directions  of  the  doctor  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
ward.  A  great  deal  of  the  superficial  cleaning 
of  the  wards  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nurses,  and 
should  remain  so,  in  my  opinion. 

9499.  Do  you  mean  the  dusting  and  sweeping? 
— Yes,  the  dusting  and  sweeping,  not  the  actual 
scrubbing.  And  to  sweep  a  ward  containing 
15  beds  takes  a  nurse  20  minutes,  and  to  dust 
that  ward  takes  lier  quite  that  time  also. 

9500.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  nurses, 
what  about  the  holidays  that  they  should  have  ; 
we  have  been  told  that  in  some  places  they  have, 
I  think,  a  fortnight,  in  some  three  weeks  ? — I 
should  say  that  each  nurse  in  a  general  hospital 
should  have  at  least  three  weeks'  consecutive 
holiday,  and  that  should  be  taken  in  the  summer 
weather.  She  should  have  half  a  day  oft'  duty 
everj-  week,  and,  I  think,  three  hoiu's  oft"  duty 
every  day. 

9501.  I  can  understand  the  desirability  of  their 
having  holidays  in  the  summer  ;  but  is  it  not 
almost  impracticable  to  manage  it  in  the  case  of 
all  (;f  them  ? — Jso,  it  was  always  done  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. The  nurses  began  their  holidays  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  it  was  the  matron's  duty  to 
arrange  that  each  nurse  in  the  hospiial  should 
have  a  fortnight  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the 
lust  day  of  September;  she  was  at  liberty  to 
engage  extra  nurses  for  that  time,  if  she  chose  ; 
old  nurses  might  come  back  and  do  holiday 
duties. 

9502.  And  receive  wages?^ — And  receive  wages. 

9503.  But  St.  Bartholomew's  is  very  fortu- 
nately placed,  is  it  not,  being  a  ricli  hospital. 
Of  course  everybody  would  like  to  see  the  pro[)er 
number  of  nurses  employed  to  allow  of  that 
being  done,  but  then  there  is  the  question  of 
expense  to  be  considered? — I  do  not  think  that 
economy  should  be  allowed  to  overrule  what  is 
right  and  just.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  proper 
principle  to  work  upon.  I  think  that  the 
governors  of  each  hospital  should  be  quite  sure 
what  is  right  and  what  is  just  towards  their 
servants;  and  a  matter  of  economy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  star.d  in  the  light  of  that  justice. 
By  that  I  mean  that  I  think  other  arrangements 
could  be  made.  If  the  present  system  of  paying 
our  probationers,  for  instance,  is  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, very  well  ;  1  do  not  see  why  the  pro- 
bationers should  not  pay  for  their  education,  just 
as  the  students  of  every  other  ])rofession  have  to 
do.  They  have  to  pay  for  their  education,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  work  they  begin  life. 

9504.  Would  you,  then,  like  to  see  the  number 
of  paying  and  lady  probationers  increased  ? — 
No,  not  as  the  paying  and  lady  pi-obationers  are 
at  present  constituted  ;  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  danger  ;  I  should  like  to  see  each  hos- 
pital organised  practically  upon  the  same  lines 
as  our  medical  schools  ;  that  is,  that  for  a  benefit 
received,  such  benefit  as  the  cei'tificate  of  a 
large  hospital  is  to  a  nurse  in  her  future  pro- 
fessional careei-,  she  should  have  to  pay  both  in 
money  and  in  time.    I  believe  that  v/ould  meet 
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the  present  difliculties  which  exist  with  regard 
to  economy. 

9505.  Do  you  think  that  the  supply  of  those 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  and  give 
their  time,  Avould  be  equal  to  the  demand  ? — I 
quite  think  so.  The  last  year  I  was  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  1  had  1,500  letters  of  inquiry,  I 
do  not  call  them  applications ;  they  were  not 
absolutely  apj)licatious,  but  letter's  of  inquiry 
for,  say,  50  vacancies.  Out  of  that  number, 
I  believe  I  could  have  selected  a  suflScient 
number  of  probationers  who  themselves,  or  their 
parents,  would  have  felt  a  sufficient  amount  of 
responsibility  with  regard  to  their  futures  to 
induce  them  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  their  training  and  nursing  education. 

9506.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  stalf  of  a 
Avard,  you  state  that  the  ideul  staff'  is  six  ^ — I 
think  that  each  nurse  should  not  have  more  than 
six  patients  in  the  daytime  to  nurse. 

9507.  Then  about  children's  wards,  what  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  staff  required? — For 
children's  wards,  of  course,  a  great  many  more 
attendants  are  proportionately  needed  as  com- 
jjared  with  adult  wards.  I  think  that  there 
should  be,  during  the  day,  in  the  children's 
wards,  one  sister,  two  staff"  nurses,  and  four  pro- 
bationers to  every  30  children  ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  counting  the  sister,  five  children  by  day  to 
each  attendant. 

9508.  And  then  would  you  have  an)^  of  these 
other  prol)ationers,  junior  probationers? — These 
four  probationers  would  be  junior  probationers. 
That  makes  five  children  by  day  to  each  atten- 
dant ;  and  during  the  night  two  staff'  nurses  and 
two  probationers;  that  is  to  say,  children 
to  each,  because  amongst  that  number  there 
will  always  be  some  who,  day  and  night,  will 
require  constant  care  and  "  mothering."  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  children's  ward 
which  is  not  perhaps  actually  scientific  nursing  ; 
many  children  require  an  entire  nurse  to  them- 
selves ;  and  1  believe  that  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  many  operations  upon  children  en- 
tirely depends  upon  their  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nursing,  li'  the  number  of  attendants 
be  less  than  I  have  indicated,  I  consider  that  the 
nurses  would  individually  be  overworked  or 
must  neglect  their  patients ;  1  mean  that  in 
nearly  every  hospital  in  which  I  have  worked 
the  nurses  are  overworked.  The  number  may 
seem  large,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  each  probationer  should  have  some  hours 
every  day  oft'  duty  for  study  and  recreation. 

9509.  Let  us  keep  for  a  moment  to  the 
children's  wards ;  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done 
early  in  the  morning  in  those  wards? — Between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  or  seven  and  10. 

9510.  Or  six  and  10?— Six  and  10;  six  and 
nine  in  some  hospitals. 

9511.  At  what  time  do  the  day-nurses  come 
on,  as  a  rule  ? — Seven  in  the  morning. 

9512.  You  would  have  then  this  full,  addi- 
tional staff',  that  you  have  already  mentioned, 
coming  on? — Yes;  so  that  there  would  he  no 
necessity  to  begin,  what  I  may  call,  the  routine 
Avard  work  before  six  in  the  morning. 

9513.  According  to  your  experience,  do  you 
think  it  is  bad  that  the  work  should  begin  in  the 
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children's  wards  before  six  ? — Very  bad  indeed  ; 
or  in  any  wai'd. 

9514.  I  am  afraid  it  does  take  place  in  some 
hospitals? — I  believe  it  does;  and  eight  years 
ago  it  was,  so  I  believe,  in  the  hospital  in  Avhich 
I  was  working  ;  but  luckily  the  case  came  before 
the  notice  of  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons;  he 
vemonstrated,  and  a  rule  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  enforced  by  me,  that  no  patient 
was  to  be  allowed  to  wash  before  he  had  had  his 
breakfast,  and  that  no  patient  was  to  be  allowed 
to  get  out  or'  bed  till  he  had  had  his  breakfast, 
breakfast  being  at  six  ;  that  meant  that  he  should 
not  get  up  or  wash  till  after  that  hour. 

9515.  Who  makes  the  beds? — In  some  hospitals 
one  class  of  nurses  and  in  others  another  class. 
In  some  hospitals  the  night  nurses  make  the  beds; 
I  think  it  a  good  thing  that  the  da}^  nui'ses 
should. 

9516.  If  the  day  nurses  come  on  at  seven,  it 
would  be  the  day  nurses  who  would  make  them, 
1  suppose  ? — The  day  nurses  did  in  my  case.  It 
is  muc!:  less  exhausting  for  two  nurses  to  make 
a  bed  than  one,  and,  therefore,  the  rule  under  my 
superintendence  was  that  two  nurses  always  made 
the  beds  ;  that  they  began  at  seven,  and  made 
so  many  beds  together,  instead  of  one  nurse  alone. 
"When  she  is  alone  it  is  very  exhausting  for  her 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  patient. 

9517.  Have  you  ever  seen  patients  assisting 
to  make  the  beds? — 1  have  seen  it  ten  years 
ago, 

9518.  Is  that  practice  to  be  deprecated,  in 
your  opinion? — Very  much;  the  majority  of 
the  beds  are  not  mattresses,  but  are  made  of 
flock,  and  to  shake  them  up  is  a  very  exhausting 
process. 

9519.  There  might  be  convalescent  patients, 
might  there  not,  who  could  assist  ? — There 
would  be  danger  in  it.  In  a  surgical  ward,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  not  able  to  make  beds ;  in  a 
medical  ward  they  may  be  suffering  from  heart 
disease,  or  some  other  ailment,  in  which  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  them  to  undertake  that 
exertion. 

9520.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  about  the 
hos23itals  sending  out  nurses  to  private  cuses ; 
my  question  does  not  refer  to  any  particular 
hospital,  but  to  hospitals  generally?  —  Yes  ;  and 
I  wrote  a  paper  some  years  ago  upon  that  subject. 
Provided  it  is  done  with  justice,  both  to  the 
public  and  to  the  nurses,  I  most  certainly  ap- 
prove of  the  system  ;  in  fact,  I  think  our  large 
hospitals  are  in  a  position  to  send  out  better 
trained  nurses  than  any  other  institution  can  be; 
better  trained  and  supervised  ;  and  the  autho- 
rities of  a  hospital  are  more  independent  with 
regard  to  their  nurses  than  the  iieads  of  a  mere 
business  concern.  But  the  private  nursing  home 
should  be  altogether  distinct  from  the  hospital. 
No  one  should  be  appointed  on  the  private 
nursing  stafi'  who  has  not  worked  for  at  least 
three  years  in  the  wax-ds,  and  obtained  her  cer- 
tificate. Then  the  nurses  should  receive  not 
only  enhanced  pay,  but  also  a  fair  percentage 
upon  their  earnings,  which  should  increase 
with  their  length  of  service,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  It  is  certainly  a  flagrant 
contradiction  of  its  very  raison  d^etre,  that  a 
charity  should  "sweat"  its  officials  to  increase  its 
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income.  And  in  my  opinion  all  funds  received 
from  ])vivate  nursing,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
home  have  been  provided  for,  should  be  invested 
for  the  provision  of  pen-ions  for  the  members  of 
the  private  nursing  staff.  To  advertise  that 
"thoroughly  trained  nurses "  are  supplied,  and 
to  supply  women  whom  the  hospital  itself  does 
not  treat  nor  consider  as  "thoroughly  trained  ;" 
to  give  the  worker  20  /.  per  annum,  and  make 
the  public  pay  for  her  at  the  rate  of  100/.  ;  to 
persuade  women  to  enter  the  service  cf  the 
hospital,  on  the  understanding  that  they  shall 
be  systematically  taught  the  art  of  nursing,  and 
then  to  send  those  women  out  to  learn  the  work 
for  themselves  at  tlie  expense  of  the  sick,  is,  iu 
my  judgment,  nothing  less  than  defrauding  both 
the  public  and  the  nurses. 

9521.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  hospital  that 
sends  out  trained  nurses  to  whom  they  give  as 
low  a  sum  as  20  /.  a  year  ? — Not  theoretically, 
but  practically,  yes. 

9522.  Will  you  explain  that  ?— I  mean  this; 
that  if  there  is  not  a  distinct  home  from  which  a 
nurse  is  receiving  certain  wages,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  any  official  t  >  send  out  nurses 
from  the  hospital  wards,  T:urses  may  be  sent  out 
who  are  receiving  less  than  the  salary  which  is 
considered  adequate  for  a  private  nurse.  If  you 
send  out  a  probationer,  for  instance,  in  her  first 
year,  you  are  sending  out  to  the  public  a  proba- 
tioner who  is  receiving  :0  /.  or  12  /.  a  year  ;  if  she 
is  a  probationer  in  her  second  year  she  may  be 
receiving  16  /.  to  20  /.  a  year  ;  but  after  the  third 
year  of  training,  and  alter  a  certificate  is  gained, 
of  course  a  nurse  naturally  demands  higher 
wages  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  most  nursing  institu- 
tions in  connection  with  our  Loudon  hospitals, 
nurses  are  receiving  about  30  I.  a  year. 

9523.  But  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  system, 
would  it  not,  to  send  out  probationers  from  the 
wards  as  nurses  to  private  cases  ?  —  I  should 
consider  it  so. 

9524.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  the  system  as  regards  the  public,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  regards  the  wards  ?  — Especially 
as  regards  the  wards.  I  feel  most  seriously  with 
regard  to  the  patients  in  the  wards.  I  think  the 
public  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves, 
though  they  are  not  able  to  do  so  at  present  : 
but  the  sick  poor,  who  enter  our  hospitals,  are 
quite  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 

9525.  Dcjes  not  it  come  back  to  what  I  said 
before  about  the  committee;  it  is  a  question  of 
hospital  administration  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  a 
private  nursing  home  should  be  regulated  upon 
certain  principles,  and  that  the  committee  then 
should  have  a  weekly  report  and  keep  the  superin- 
tendence in  their  own  hands, 

9526.  If  the  committee  let  the  whole  thing 
slide,  there  is  no  chance  either  for  the  nurse,  the 
ward,  or  the  public? — None  whatever. 

9527.  How  long  do  you  think  it  takes  to  train 
a  nurse? — I  think  it  takes  three  years  to  train  a 
nurse  thoroughly,  because  she  must  pass  through 
three  distinct  stages.  She  must  come  as  a  pupil 
in  her  first  year,  and  in  her  first  year  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  thoroughly  trained  nurses 
and  sisters;  iu  her  second  year,  of  course,  she 
could  be  advanced  to  more  responsibility,  that  is, 
to  the  position  of  a  staff  probationer,  who  takes 
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a  staff  nurse's  work  when  she  is  off  duty  ;  and 
in  lier  tliird  year  she  ought  to  be  advanced  to  tlie 
position  of  staff  nurse,  to  take  the  sister's  duty 
when  she  is  off  duty. 

9528.  But  these  sisters  must  be  exceptional 
people  in  cliaracter,  and  so  forth? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. No  woman,  .1  think,  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  such  a  responsible  position  as  a  sister 
of  a  ward  until  she  has  passed  through  the  whole 
curriculum  of  nursing  education';  that  is,  until 
she  has  been  probationer,  staff  probationer,  and 
staff  nurse,  and  passed  an  examination,  and 
proved  herself  an  efficient  nurse  practicallj'-,  and 
gained  her  certificate. 

9529.  Have  you  ever  considered  v/hat  pro- 
portion of  probationers  you  would  like  to  see  in 
a  hospital  to  the  trained  staff? — It  entirely  de- 
jDends  upon  the  number  of  beds.  In  every  ward 
of  30  beds  there  shoidd  be  a  certificated  nurse 
on  day  and  night  duty.  If  the  ward  is  larger 
than  that,  you  want  two  certificated  nurses.  In 
some  of  the  London  hospitals  the  beds  vary  from 
30  to  60;  at  St.  Bartholomew's  none  of  our 
wards  were  larger  than  30  ;  but  in  both  Guy's 
and  the  London  Hospital  1  believe  there  are 
wards  of  from  50  to  60  beds. 

9530.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  bulk  of  the  nursing  should 
fall  on  the  trained  nurses  ? — Yes. 

9531.  But  in  the  estimate  you  gave  us  just 
now,  of  the  staff'  that  you  would  desire  on 
day  duty  for  a  ward  of  30  beds,  you  mentioned 
one  staff  probationer  and  three  junior  proba- 
tioners; so  that  there  would  be  one  sister, 
one  staff  nurse,  and  four  probationers  ? — You 
would  get  three,  what  I  call,  to  a  great 
extent,  partly-trained  nurses.  The  junior  jjro- 
bationers,  of  course,  would  be  set  the  lesser 
duties.  The  superintending,  the  reporting,  the 
system  of  application,  the  difficult  nursing 
matters  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  three 
senior  nurses,  the  sister,  the  staff  narse,  and  the 
staff  probationer,  and  the  junior  probationers 
would  only  carry  out  directions  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  three  senior  nurses. 

9532.  Does  a  sister  do  anything  in  a  ward  of 
30  beds  ?  —  The  sister  does  a  great  deal  of 
nursing  ;  nothing  beyond  that. 

9533.  She  has  always  the  ward  entirely  under 
her  eye  ?  — Yes. 

9534.  And  sleeps  hy  the  ward  ? — In  a  little 
off-room,  communicating  with  the  ward. 

9535.  Looking  into  that  ward? — Yes. 

9536.  From  your  experience  are  those  rooms 
fairly  healthy? — I  cannot  say  they  are  very 
healthy  :  I  shovild  not  think  they  can  be  very 
healthy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ward  air 
gets  into  these  rooms. 

9537.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  shift  these 
sisters  to  some  other  bedrooms,  if  possible  ?— 
Certainly  ;  I  think  that  an  ideal  organisation  is 
that  all  day  sisters  should  sleep  away  from  their 
wards  in  the  nursing  home ;  but  that  cannot  be 
done  until  a  much  larger  supply  of  night  nurses 
is  allowed  by  the  authorities  of  our  large  hospitals. 
It  is  done  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  1  believe  with  great  satisfaction.  The  sisters 
leave  their  wards  at  10  at  night,  and  sleep  in  the 
home. 

9538.  It  was  suggested  by  someone,  I  think 
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Dr.  Fenwick,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  nurses  could  sleep  out  of  the  hospital  now 
and  then  ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  question  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  arrange  that ; 
but  the  sisters  of  some  of  our  large  London 
hospitals  have  from  Saturday  to  Monday  once  a 
month,  and  sleep  out  of  the  ward  air  for  two 
nights  every  month ;  that  is  very  reasonable ; 
but  the  nurses  of  the  large  hospitals,  as  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  have  that  advantage.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  arrange  it ;  it  might  be  arranged  for 
the  fully-certificated  staff  nurses,  but  not  for  the 
rank  and  file,  certainly. 

9539.  Then,  as  to  the  hours  of  the  nurses,  do 
you  consider  the  hours  excessive  ? — At  present  I 
consider  the  hours  too  long. 

9540.  Are  they  from  six  in  the  morning  ? — 
From  seven  in  the  raorniiii''  till  nine  at  nig-ht. 

9541.  Fourteen  hours,  with  two  hours  off ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  too  much. 

9542.  Generally  there  are  two  hours  off,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  give  them  half-an- 
hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-hour  for  tea  ;  practi- 
cally they  have  11  hours  on  duty.  I  think  it  is 
too  much ;  it  is  more  than  strong  men  imagine 
they  can  do,  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  than  the 
average  woman  should  be  called  upon  to  do. 

9543.  But  can  you  lay  down  any  regular  rule 
about  nursing  ;  may  it  not  one  day  be  very 
heavy,  and  the  next  day  very  light? — I  hardly 
think  so  in  our  general  hospital  wards,  because  if 
there  is  not  one  thing  to  do  there  are  others.  If 
you  are  not  taking  in,  and  extra  busy  on  that 
account,  the  sister  has  extra  cleaning  done,  her 
linen  mended,  one  hundred  and  one  things  done 
in  the  off  weeks,  that  she  would  not  have  time  to 
do  in  the  taking-in  week.  Therefore,  though  the 
work  may  not  be  difficult,  nurses  are  very  well 
occupied  always. 

9544.  But  11  hours  does  not  necessarily  mean 
1 1  hours' standing  or  runnino-  about? — Not  ne- 
cessarily  1 1  hours'  standing  ;  but  I  should  say 
that  nurses  stand  for  nine  hours  a  day ;  they 
certainly  stand  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
dinner-time,  because  they  are  actively  engaged 
from  seven  to  ten  in  makino;  beds,  and  cleaninoj 
wards,  they  are  going  round  with  the  resident 
staff  from  10  to  12,  and  they  serve  the  jia- 
tients  their  dinner,  say,  from  12  to  half-past. 
They  sit  down  for  one  half-hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  have  their  dinner,  then  they  come 
back ;  there  is  again  a  certain  amount  of  clean- 
ing and  attention  to  the  patients  till  two  o'clock  ; 
for  several  days  in  the  week  the  visiting  staff  are 
going  round  from  two  to  four  ;  they  then  have 
their  patients'  tea ;  from  four  to  five  they  sit 
down  to  have  their  own  tea ;  at  five  o'clock  again 
they  begin  their  routine  duty  of  evening  work, 
which  takes  them  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  gas 
is  put  down.  So  that  you  can  only  say  decidedly 
that  a  nurse  can  sit  down  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  is  the  off-day  of  the  visiting  staff,  from  two  to 
four ;  sometimes  they  sit  down  in  the  wards  ;  and 
then,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  it  is  not  always 
sitting  down  for  two  hours,  because  there  are 
innumerable  duties  when  there  are  15  patients 
to  be  attended  to,  which  a  nurse  must  per- 
form. 

9545.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
message  carrying? — In  some  hospitals  there  is  ; 

but 
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Chairmaii — continued, 
but  my  experience  is  that  the  ward-maid  does 
that. 

9546.  You  would  like  to  see  ward-maids  in 
evei'y  hospital  ?  — Resident  ward-maids. 

9547.  But  when  they  have  not  room  iur  them, 
what  then  ? — I  would  have  scrubbers  in,  then, 
on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none :  but  the  aim  and  object  of  our  hospital 
authorities  should  be  to  have  homes  large  enough 
to  provide  for  tlie  staff  necessary  to  nurse  tlie 
sick. 

9548.  Now  in  your  experience  have  you 
known  mucli  sickness  among  nurses  ? — Wlien  I 
first  went  to  St.  Bartholomew's  10  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  amongst  the 
nurses.  At  that  time  the  staff  was  just  one-half 
of  what  it  is  now,  and  sickness  occurred  to  a 
great  extent  from  nervous  exhaustion,  owing  to 
overwork  and  long  hours  of  duty,  not  sufficient 
fresh  air  and  not  sufficient  change  of  food. 
During  the  six  years  that  I  was  there  the 
governors  were  good  enough  to  double  the  staff 
of  nurses,  to  certainly  double  the  time  off  duty, 
to  improve  the  food  so  much  that  I  do  not  think 
many  complaints  could  possibly  be  made  about 
it ;  and  in  consequence  of  that,  of  late  years 
there  has  been  ver^-  little  illness.  The  first 
three  years  that  I  was  there,  the  average  death- 
rate  amongst  the  nurses  was  one  in  12  months, 
which  I  considered  exceedingly  high.  For  the 
last  six  years  since  the  new  regime  of  nursing- 
has  been  in  working  order  they  have  only  lost 
one  nurse,  which  is,  I  think,  a  satisfactory 
record. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

9549.  Has  any  table  of  longevity  been  made  as 
to  the  life  of  nurses  in  a  hospital  ? — I  think  not. 
I  think  after  a  nurse  has  worked  a  good  many 
years  in  a  hospital  she  becomes  acclimatised  to 
the  environment,  and  does  not  suffer  from  small 
ailments  :  but  it  is  the  first  years  in  Avhich  young 
women  coming  from  airy  and  comfortable  homes 
to  take  this  arduous  duty,  suffer  ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  should  be  closely  watched  with 
regard  to  their  health,  during  the  first  two  years 
of  their  hospital  life. 

Chuirmait. 

9550.  But  in  the  case  of  every  nurse  going  to 
a  hospital  they  would  take  care  that  she  was 
examined  by  a  medical  man  ?  —  I  cannot  say  that ; 
they  ought  to  be  examined. 

9551.  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are? 
— It  is,  but  many  things  are  supposed  which 
do  not  actually  occur.  With  regard  to  our  own 
probationers  there  was  no  medical  examination 
excepting  where  a  probationer  seemed  rather 
delicate  ;  if  she  did  not  seem  strong  she  was 
examined  by  the  Warden  of  the  College. 

9552.  They  were  admitted  practically  then 
without  examination? — They  were  admitted 
practically  without  examination. 

9553.  Does  that  obtain  now  ?^ — 1  cannot  say. 
In  my  time  it  was  left  to  me  to  select  the  number 
of  iH'obationers  we  required  from  the  candidates  ; 
and  I  may  say  that  I  always  looked  at  their  teeth 
and  so  on  ;  and  if  they  appeared  in  perfect  health 
they  were  admitted  :  but  no  nurse  was  admitted 
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who  had  any  defect ;  if  she  was  short-sighted  or 
a  little  deaf,  or  if  her  physique  seemed  at  all 
weak,  I  did  not  (eel  justified  in  admitting  her  for 
!  raining. 

9554.  W'hat  is  the  reasonable  length  of  service 
for  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  if  she  is  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  ? — I  should  say  three  years 
in  a  hospital  of  over  200  beds. 

9555.  Is  that  as  long  as  they  oueht  to  remain? 
— It  is  a  matter  for  their  own  choice  after  that, 
i  think  the  hospital  ought  to  grant  a  certificate 
of  efficiency  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

9556.  Supposing  a  nurse  lived  12  or  15  years 
in  a  hospital,  would  it  be  likely  to  damage  her  ? — 
No ;  I  think  after  the  first  three  years  a  nurse 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  life,  and  then  after 
that  she  is  much  more  strong  than  in  the  first 
three  years  of  her  training. 

Earl  of  KirnhcrJcy. 

9557.  How  long  do  you  think  a  nurse  ought 
to  have  been  trained  in  a  hospital  before  she  is 
sent  out  as  a  private  nurse,  as  a  trained  nurse  ? 
—  I  think  she  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  to  nurse 
the  sick  until  she  has  gained  a  certificate,  which 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  hospital  which  trained 
her  that  she  is  an  efficient  nurse.  In  most  of 
the  large  hospitals  I  think  that  three  years  is 
the  time  which  is  required,  and  I  think  that  is 
quite  the  minimum  time  for  which  she  should 
be  trained  before  she  is  sent  out. 

9558.  Therefore  you  would  certainly  not  con- 
sider it  fair  to  the  public  to  announce  that  you 
supplied  trained  nurses  and  then  to  send  out  a 
probationer  having  only  a  year's  experience  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

9559.  With  regard  to  the  ward-maids,  the 
nurses  we  have  heard  do  a  certain  amount  of 
what  I  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
menial  duties,  cleaning  and  so  forth ;  do  you 
think  there  is  more  done  by  them  in  that  way 
than  is  desirable  ? — I  think  thei-e  is  still  a  little 
more  of  that  sort  of  work  done  than  is  desirable  ; 
I  think  most  hospitals  in  the  last  10  years  have 
taken  off  an  enormous  amount  of  what  you  call 
menial  work  from  the  nurse,  and  given  it  to  the 
ward-maid;  still  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more 
taken  off  from  the  nurses. 

9560.  You  would  regard  that  as  desirable  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  let  the  nurses  do  as  little  as 
possible  of  what  is  not  really  nurses'  duty  ?  — 
Yes;  except  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  nurse  in  her  train- 
ing, that  cleanliness  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
nursing;  and  therefore  I  would  not  take  the 
lighter  duties  of  Avard  cleaning,  such  as  dusting, 
off  the  nurses;  and  the  attention  to  the  inside 
of  lockers,  and  drawers,  and  cu]:)boards,  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  beds  and  bedsteads,  and  splints, 
and  all  those  things  should  belong  to  the 
nurse  ;  she  should  see  that  they  are  scrup(dously 
clean. 

9561.  And  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  be 
trained  to  that? — Yes;  it  is  desirable  that  she 
should  be  trained  to  the  very  great  necessity 
there  is  for  cleanliness. 

Earl  Cathcort. 

9562.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  what  you 
have  said  with  regard  to  the  visits  of  matrons. 

3  z  4  I  sliould 
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I  should  say  that  the  visits  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  once  a  week  to  every  part  of  the  hospital 
which  is  under  the  matron ;  what  is  your  view  as 
to  that? — I  should  say  once  a  Aveek  is  a  great 
deal  too  little. 

9563.  You  told  us  what  your  own  practice 
was  to  visit  every  part  v'-.nce  every  day,  but  that 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  carried  out  in 
every  case,  could  it?— I  think  it  should.  There 
are  certain  duties  now  which  have  been  taken 
off  the  matron,  which  were  her  duties  10  yeai's 
ago.  When  I  took  niy  work  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's I  had  a  number  of  duties  which  the 
committee  Avere  good  enough  to  take  off  me,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  go  round  the  Avards.  Cutting 
out  the  sheets,  and  all  the  business  Avith  regard 
to  the  linen  room  was  formerly  the  matron's 
duty  ;  that  tbey  relegated  to  the  assistant  matron, 
in  order  to  give  me  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  nurses. 

9564.  And  was  any  record  kept  of  your  visits 
to  the  wards,  by  day  and  night? — 1  believe  none. 
I  Avas  not  bound  to  go  more  than  four  times  in 
the  Aveek,  according  to  my  charge. 

9565.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — No,  certainly  not:  1  was  bound,  ac- 
cording to  my  cbaige,  to  visit  :he  Avards  four 
times  every  Aveek. 

9566.  And  do  you  think  tliat  there  should  be 
such  a  report  made? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  should  be  recoonised  as  the  matron's  dutv  to 
go  round  the  Avards  every  day,  once  in  the  24 
hours  at  least,  if  not  twice. 

9567.  You  visited  the  Avards,  I  suppose,  on 
Avhat  is  vulgarly  called  the  bounce  ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  gave  no  previous  intimation  of  your 
visits? — I  started  at  10  every  morning,  and  Avent 
into  each  block  alternately  ;  one  day  starting  on 
one  block,  and  the  next  on  the  other. 

9568.  The  home  sister  is  not  necessarily  a 
nurse,  is  she  ? — Not  necessarily. 

9569.  Were  your  home  sisters  nurses  ? — They 
Avere  not  nurses.  What  I  Avanted  in  that 
capacity  was  a  good  housekeeper 

9570.  And  you  selected  them  from  a  class  of 
person  Avho  had  had  previous  experience? — Yes, 
of  housekeeping. 

9571.  AVithout  regiird  to  nursing,  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean.  Noav  Mr.  Carr  Gomm 
.said  tliat  he  thought  a  committee  of  ladies  to 
assist  the  matron  in  regard  to  the  nurses  and 
the  probationers  would  not  be  advisable ;  his 
words  AA^ere,  "  I  should  prefer  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,"  and  I  was  ungallant  enough  to  say 
that  I  agreed  Avith  him  ;  perhaps  I  Avas  wrong  ? 
— I  am  quite  ungallant  enough  also  to  say  that  I 
Avould  have  no  committee  of  women  interfering 
with  regard  to  professional  matters  at  any  hos- 
pital M'hatever. 

9572.  But  of  Avhom  Avould  this  nursing  com- 
mittee you  mentioned  be  constituted?— Probably 
by  the  chairman,  the  house  governor  or  the 
senior  male  official  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
matron  and  two  medical  men ,  I  should  say 
probably  those  two  medical  men  Avho  were  en- 
gaged in  lecturing  to  the  nui'ses  on  physiology 
and  anatomy.  In  most  hospitals  there  are  noAv 
tAvo  set  apart  for  that  duty. 

9573.  To  go  to  the  children's  Avards,  naturally 


Earl  Cathcurt — continued, 
as  in  a  gentleman's  nurseiy  there  Avould  be  cvy- 
ing  going  on,  more  or  less ;  a  children's  ward 
cannot  be  compared  to  an  adult  Avard,  can  it? — 
No,  it  requires  organising  on  a  different  footing. 

9574.  And  there  must  be  Avashing  in  the  night 
time? — Very  often. 

9575.  Therefore  you  avouUI  not  expect  to  find 
the  children's  Avard  in  the  same  apple  pie  order 
as  the  adult  ward  ?  — Certainly  not  as  quiet. 

9576.  A  case  of  hare-lip  Avas  mentioned,  in 
Avhich  it  Avas  said  that  it  Avas  essential  to  keep 
the  child  quiet,  and  that  a  special  nurse  had  to 
Avalk  about  with  the  child  ? — T  maintain  that,  in 
the  case  of  an  operation  for  cleft  palate  and  hare- 
lip, the  child  should  always  have  a  special  nurse, 
and  that  child  should  not  be  left  for  10  days. 

9577.  The  result  Avould  not  be  successful  if 
the  child  Avas  disturbed  ? — Unless  the  patient 
Avas  properly  nursed  the  operation  Avould  pro- 
bably break  down. 

9578.  To  go  to  another  matter,  if  the  sisters 
themselves  were  asked,  they  Avould  not  like, 
Avould  they,  to  sleep  aAvay  from  the  Avards  ;  thev 
like  having  their  rooms  in  the  wards  ? — I  think 
that  now  the  sisters  feel  the  responsibility  of 
their  position,  as  I  did;  and  if  1  felt  that  my 
Avard  Avas  left  to  an  untrained  or  semi-trained 
probationer  during  the  night,  I  should  not  like 
to  be  responsible  to  the  medical  man  for  those 
patients ;  but  if  that  Avard  Avas  left  in  the  charge 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  certificated  staff'  nurse, 
whose  judgment  I  could  rely  upon,  I  should  very 
much  have  liked  to  have  sleptaivay  in  the  home, 
Avhieh  is  quiet  and  more  airy. 

9579.  Those  rooms  I  have  seen  were  rooms 
with  large  Avindows  opening  outward,  so  that  if 
the  sister  slept  with  her  window  open  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  Avard  air  ? — Then  the 
London  Hospital  rooms  are  practically  better 
than  a  great  many. 

9580.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  London 
Hospital  specially :  and  these  rooms  are  remark- 
ably nice  ;  they  look  like  the  abodes  of  people  of 
culture  and  good  taste  ? — Yes  ;  they  try  to  make 
them  look  iiome-like. 

9581.  And  the  sisters  take  a  pride  in  their 
rooms  ?— They  do. 

9582.  Then  about  the  nurses  and  the  causes 
of  death ;  Avere  the  causes  peculiar  to  the  hospital? 
— 1  should  say  that  the  fciur  deaths  that  occurred 
during  my  time  Avere  certainly  so.  In  those 
days  Ave  had  a  fever  ward  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Avhich  has  since  been  done  aAA'ay  Avith.  The 
sister  of  that  Avard  died  of  typhus  I'aught  from  a 
patient.  As  to  two  other  cases,  one  death  was 
from  typhoid  fever  and  the  other  from  scarlet 
fever.  The  scarlet  fever  Avas  contracted  from  a 
})atient  in  the  hospital. 

9583.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  nurses 
should  be  picked  Avomen  ? — Veiy  picked  women, 
Avith  regard  to  their  constitutions ;  and  that  they 
should  be  taken  care  of,  especially  for  the  first 
three  years  of  their  training. 

Earl  of  Arrait. 

9584.  With  reference  to  that  sub-committee  of 
Avhich  you  spoke,  Avould  you  say  that  any  com- 
plaint as  to  the  nursing  shoidd  be  referred  to 
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tliat  sub-comuuttee  before  it  went  to  the  general 
committee  ? — Certainly. 

9585.  Not  that  it  should  go  to  the  general 
committee  first,  and  then  then  be  referred  back 
to  the  sub-committee  for  inquiry? — No, it  should 
be  inquired  into  by  the  nursing  committee,  or 
sub-committee  appointed  by  the  weekly  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  details  as  they  arise. 

9586.  And  then  the  matrou  would  report  to 
this  sub-committee,  and  give  her  reasons  for  any 
action  tliat  may  have  taken  place  on  her  part; 
and  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
bationers and  nurses  giving  their  views  upon  the 
matter  ? — Yes. 

9587.  And  then  the  sub-committee  would  re- 
port to  the  general  committee  ? — Yes.  There  is 
a  nursing  committee  in  one  or  two  of  our  large 
London  hospitals ;  I  believe  at  St.  Thomas's 
and  St.  George's  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  others  ; 
but  we  had  none  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  I  felt 
the  want  of  it  when  I  was  there,  because  it  is  a 
very  busy  hospital  and  the  weekly  committee 
had  so  much  business  to  get  through  in  their  tiine 
that  many  times  I  had  to  put  oft'  matters  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  settled  at  once,  be- 
cause they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  tlie  details 
of  my  department. 

9588.  If  you  have  children  in  an  adult  ward 
you  cannot  help  their  Avaking  earlier,  can  you ;  I 
mean  the  work  must  begin  before  six  o'clock  ? — 
I  think  it  should  not  begin  before  six  o'clock. 

9589.  You  think  it  could  be  so  arranged  that 
the  children  should  be  kept  asleep  till  then  ? — 
They  should  be  kept  quiet ;  and  I  do  not  approve 
of  children  in  a  general  Avard. 

Earl  of  Kimherhy. 

9590.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  the  practice 
of  Avaking  them  up  to  Avash  them  before  six 
o'clock  ? — Certainly  not.  I  think  sleep  in  sick- 
ness is  for  children  one  of  the  greatest  neces- 
sities. 

9591.  Do  you  think,  even  if  they  Avere  awake, 
that  the  washing  should  begin  before  six  ? — No, 
I  think  it  is  a  Avrong  principle  ;  I  Avould  not 
alloAV  them  to  begin  to  wash  till  a  later  hour, 
whether  they  were  aAvake  or  asleep. 

9592.  Therefore  you  Avould  regard  it  as  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  a  sutficient  number 
of  nurses  to  do  the  duty  within  the  time  alloAved 
after  six  o'clock? — Yes. 

5593.  You  said  you  Avould  not  like  to  see  un- 
professional Avomen  interfering  with  hospital 
arrangements  ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  unprofessional  men  is  en- 
trusted Avith  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital? — 
But  they  have  a  representatiA-e  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  they  have  a  secretary  for  secretarial 
Avork ;  they  have  a  house  governor  for  other 
things ;  and  a  matron  to  report  to  them  on 
nursing. 

9594.  But,  considering  that  a  large  number  of 
the  patients  are  women,  and  that  AVomen  may  be 
supposed  to  understand  women  better  than  men 
do,  Avould  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  hospital 
that  some  Avomen  should  be  associated  Avith  the 
men  on  the  committee  ;  of  course,  not  giving 
them  any  power  of  interference  greater  than 
the  men  possessed  ? — I  have  never  worked  Avith  a 
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ladies'  committee  ;  I  have  always  heard  that  it  is 
most  unpopular,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
have  liked  (indeed,  1  may  put  it  more  strongly, 
and  may  say  that  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have 
liked)  to  have  Avorked  with  them. 

9595.  You  Avere  asked  Avhether  the  sisters' 
room  Avas  "  nice "  ;  but  a  nice  room  into  Avhich 
Avard  air  got  Avould  not  meet  the  conditions  of 
sanitary  requirements  ? — It  is  not  the  most 
satisfactory. 

9596.  The  room  might  be  nice,  and  yet  the  air 
not  good  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
healthy  for  the  sister,  if  she  Avere  to  sleep  aAvay 
from  the  Avard  air. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

9597.  With  reference  to  the  training,  you  said 
that  you  thought  three  years  was  the  time  that  a 
nurse  should  be  under  probation  ;  so  I  under- 
stood you  ? — Yes,  three  years. 

9598.  Before  she  received  a  certificate  ?  — 
Before  she  should  receive  a  certificate  of  complete 
efficiency. 

9599.  You  were  speaking  generall}^,  I  sup- 
pose ;  there  might  be  cases  in  Avhich  a  lady 
would  be  so  eminently  adapted  for  the  Avork  she 
had  undertaken,  that  she  Avould  be  fit  to  receive 
such  a  certificate  sooner  ? — -She  would,  but  then 
you  cannot  Avork  a  large  institution  upon  such 
principles. 

9600.  You  must  lay  doAvn  regulations,  you 
mean,  Avhich  are  applicable  to  all? — Yes. 

9601.  But  there  might  be  occasions  when  the 
matron  was  aware  that  there  were  nurses  Avho 
had  not  completed  their  three  years  who  might 
be  sent  out  to  private  cases,  might  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  Avould  be  of  more  advantage  in  the 
hospital,  attending  to  poorer  patients. 

Chairman. 

9602.  Are  you  in  faA'Our  of  special  hospitals  for 
children? — Yes,  I  have  worked  in  one,  and  I 
believe  that  children  are  much  better  cared  for 
in  a  children's  hospital  than  they  are  in  a  special 
ward  of  a  general  hospital. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9603.  But  it  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  that  there 
should  be  children's  wards  in  the  general  hospi- 
tals?— Yes,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
children's  wards  in  all  our  large  hospitals,  out  of 
consideration  for  medical  teaching. 

Chairman. 

9604.  As  to  this  British  Nurses'  Association, 
are  you  connected  Avith  that  ? — Yes, 

9605.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ?— It  is  firstly 
to  unite  trained  nurses  together  in  a  purely  pro- 
fessional union.  Secondly,  to  provide  for  the 
legal  registration  of  nurses  under  the  control  of 
medical  men.  Thirdly,  to  help  nurses  in  times  of 
need  or  adversity  ;  and  fourthly,  to  improve  the 
knoAvledge  and  usefulness  of  nurses  throughout 
the  Empire. 

9606.  Do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  an  association  as  that? — I  think  so  under 
the  present  circumstances.  Nursing  has  so  im- 
proved, I  may  say  so  advanced,  in  the  last  10 
years,  that  I  think  noAV  we  have  come  into  a  con- 
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dition  in  which  as  a  profession  it  should  be  or- 
ganised ;  and  I  believe  that  the  only  way  of  or- 
ganisation of  the  profession  is  by  giving  the 
members  of  that  profession  a  voice  in  their  own 
progress  and  education,  and  also  by  having  a  con- 
trolling body  outside  the  general  committees  of 
our  individual  hospitals  who  would  be  in  a 
position,  I  may  say,  to  regulate  the  education 
and  also  the  condition  of  the  nurses.  It  is  really 
a  matter  practically  very  much  the  same  as  the 
medical  profession.  Although  all  our  medical 
schools  in  London  have  their  own  basis  of  medical 
teaching,  still  there  is  a  general  medical  council 
which  controls  the  whole  profession,  and  regu- 
lates, I  may  say,  the  education  of  medical  men  ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thin;a. 
if  nurses  could  be,  to  a  great  extent,  controlled 
in  the  same  manner  ;  because  although  hospitals 
have  entire  control  over  nurses  as  long  as  they 
are  in  their  service,  when  they  leave  the  hospital 
they  are  now  entirely  irresponsible  persons  ;  they 
can  do  what  they  like. 

9607.  That  is  to  say  they  have  got  their  certi- 
ficate?— ^They  have  got  their  certificate;  and 
hospitals  cannot  recall  their  certificates.  Nurses 
may  be  accused  of  grave  faults  ;  they  may  be 
accused  of  crimes  and  be  imprisoned,  but 
when  they  come  out  of  prison  they  are  quite 
at  liberty,  if  they  choose,  to  attempt  to  get, 
and  do  get,  work  again  upon  the  score  of  their 
certificate. 

9608.  Then  you  think  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  protect  the  public,  that  there  should  be  such 
an  association? — I  think  first,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
trol over  all  trained  nurses.  Untrained,  or  semi- 
trained  nurses,  are  under  the  control  of  their 
individual  committees. 

9609.  Have  you  one  grade  of  certificate  or 
various  grades? — With  regard  to  our  association 
we  do  not  give  a  certificate,  but  we  give  those 
nurses  who  are  registered,  I  suppose  you 
would  call  it,  a  certificate  of  registration.  The 
certificates  given  by  their  various  nursing  schools 
are  registered. 

9610.  But  then,  under  that  plan,  what  greater 
protection  is  there  for  the  public  than  comes 
from  the  hospital  ? — No  hospital  is  responsible 
for  a  nurftC  once  she  has  left  the  hospital  service  ; 
but  a  general  nursing  council  or  registration 
board  would  be  responsible  to  the  general  body 
of  nurses  and  to  the  public  to  prevent  any 
woman  who  proved  herself  unworthy  of  trust, 
going  on  with  the  work.  They  would  take  her 
name  ofP  the  Register, 

9611.  You  would  keep  in  touch  with  each 
nurse,  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  just  as  a  medical  man 
can  be  struck  oflT  the  register;  a  qualified  medi- 
cal man.  for  gross  professional  faults  or  crimes, 
so  a  nun^e  should  be.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
o-ive  any  one  individual  hospital  committee  the 
right  to  do  so.  This  register  would  be  published 
like  the  Medical  Register,  the  Law  List,  the 
Clergy  List,  and  similar  volumes  every  year, 
and  be  on  public  sale ;  so  that  anyone  could,  at 
a  glance,  see  whether  any  given  woman  was  a 
trained  nurse  or  not,  and,  if  so,  what  exact  train- 
ing she  had  received. 


Earl  Catheart. 

9612.  There  is  what  is,  I  believe,  called  the 
Queen's  Pension  Fund  ;  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  the  Queen's  Pension  Fund  is  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  National  Pension  Fund. 

9613.  Has  it  any  connection  with  your  asso- 
ciation ? — No. 

9614.  Is  there  any  rivalry  between  you  ? — No 
rivalry  whatever.  The  National  Pension  Fund 
is  an  insurance  company  for  nurses,  where 
nurses  can  by  paying  certain  premiums  receive 
certain  payments  at  a  certain  age.  A  profes- 
sional association,  like  the  British  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, would  certainly  not  interfere  with  how 
nurses  invested  their  savings  any  more  than  the 
British  Medical  Association  would  interfere  with 
medical  men. 

9615.  But  suppose  that  the  National  Pension 
Fund  wanted  to  have  a  system  of  registration, 
would  that  clash  with  yours  ? — I  do  not  see  what 
possible  excuse  a  commercial  undertaking  could 
have  for  instituting  a  professional  system  like 
registration. 

9616.  The  British  Medical  Association  is  now 
holdino;  its  58th  annual  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
from  the  29th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August? — 
Yes. 

9617.  And  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  Dr. 
Bedford  Fenwick  is  your  husband  ? — Yes. 

9618.  He  is  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  the  matter  befoi*e  us  ? — 1  hope  so. 

9619.  And  he  has  given  a  notice  of  motion  to 
be  brought  forward  at  this  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  ? — Yes. 

9620.  And  you  are  aware  of  what  that  is? — 
Certainly. 

9621.  It  is  very  germane  to  our  present  in- 
quiry ;  perhaps  you  would  let  me  read  it:  "  Dr. 
Bedford  Fenwick  hereby  gives  notice  that  he 
will  move  :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
it  is  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  trained  nurses,  that  a 
system  of  registration  of  trained  nurses  should  be 
legalised  as  speedily  as  possible,  either  by  Act 
of  Parliament  or  by  Royal  Charter.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  furthermore  impera- 
tive that  this  registration  should  be  carried  out 
by  a  purely  professional  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
one  composed  of  medical  men  and  hospital 
matrons.  This  meeting  therefore  requests  the 
council  of  the  association  to  consider  the  question, 
and  report  thereon  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 
Are  you  aware  whether  anything  has  been  doae 
in  regard  to  that  motion  ? — My  husband  was  in 
Birmingham  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  could 
not  bring  the  motion  forward,  because  of  press 
of  business,  but  hopes  to  do  so  to-morrow. 

9622.  Then  would  the  result  of  that  motion 
be  a  critical  event  as  regards  the  association  ? — It 
would  give  the  public  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  medical  men  on  the  subject, 

9623.  Then  if  you  had  a  charter  or  an  Act  of 
Parliament  you  would  have  this  much  larger 
power  which  would  enable  you  to  strike  off 
nurses  from  your  list,  and  you  would  have  con- 
siderable powers  of  enforcing  discipline  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

9624.  You 
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Earl  of  Kiniberley. 

9624.  You  can  now  strike  them  off  your  list  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  would  not  have  the  same  moral 
influence. 

Eai'l  iJathcart. 

9625.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Bedford  Fen- 
wick that  those  powers  would  be  desirable  ? — I 
believo  so. 

9626.  Namely,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
Charter? — Yes. 

9627.  And  to  do  what? — By  granting  a 
Royal  Charter  to  the  Nurses  Association  to 
confer  legal  powers  of  control  and  discipline  over 
the  registered  nurses,  or  by  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament,  appointing  a  Kegistration  Board, 
and  ordaining  that  no  public  or  private  insti- 
tution should  send  out  women  to  nurse  the  sick 
who  were  not  duly  registered.  To  my  mind  the 
latter  would  be  the  better  way,  by  far.  But  the 
former  could  be  brought  into  operation  at  once, 
and  would  give  a  strong  basis  for  improvement 
and  future  Parliamentary  action. 

9628.  In  point  of  lact  you  have  all  the  training 
schools,  probably  all  the  important  training 
schools  of  nurses  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where, or  nearly  all,  adverse  to  your  proposed 
registration  ? — No,  by  no  means  all.  I  should 
say  that  in  London  there  are  six  of  the  general 
hospitals  who  are  anxious  for  the  registration  of 
nurses,  and  six  who  are  averse  to  it. 

9629.  Will  you  tell  lis  which  they  are  ? — Those 
who  desire  registration  for  the  nurses  are  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  Middlesex,  University 
College,  formerly  the  Royal  Free,  and  there  is 
one  other,  the  Metropolitan  Free.  The  others 
are  divided  with  regard  to  the  registra- 
tion of  nurses.  Several  of  the  leading  me- 
dical men  of  St.  George's  ai-e  very  much  in 
favour  of  it ;  I  believe  the  committee  are 
averse  to  it.  And  among  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  our  Executive  Council,  we  have  medical 
men  from  all  the  general  hospitals ;  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth  for  St.  Bartholomew's,  Dr.  Samuel 
Fenwick  for  the  London,  Dr.  W.  S.  Griffith 
for  the  Great  Northern,  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges 
for  Westminster,  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  for  St. 
George's,  Mr.  Davies-CoUey  for  Guy's,  Mr. 
Herbert  Page  for  St.  Mary's,  Mr.  P'ickeriug 
Pick  for  St.  George's ;  and  then  the  other 
hospitals  are  represented  by  the  matrons.  Miss 
Stewart  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Miss  Jones  of 
Guy's  Hospital  and  matrons  of  other  hospitals 
are  on  the  committee. 

9630.  The  pamphlet  I  have  in  my  hand  states 
in  the  "  Memorial  of  nurse-training  school 
authorities "  as  follows  :  "  We  would  wish  to 
point  out  that  those  who  represent  the  largest 
nursing  interests  in  the  Metropolis  and  through- 
out the  country,  and  who  have  the  most  to  do 
with  the  training  and  examination  of  nurses, 
have  not  only  dechned  to  take  part  in  the 
association,  but  consider  that  its  proposed  enrol- 
ment of  nurses  in  a  common  register,  if  carried 
out,  would  (1)  lower  the  position  of  the  best 
trained  nurses;  (2)  be  detrimental  to  the 
advancement  of  the  teaching  of  nursing,  (3)  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  public,  and  (4)  be  injurious 
to  the  medical  practitioner."  And  this  is  from 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  Nightingale  Fund 
Training  School;  Guy's  Hospital  and  Training 
School;  Westminster  Hospital  and  Training 
School ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  Train- 
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ing  School ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  Train- 
ing School ;  Kings'  College  Hospital  and  Train- 
ing Schools ;  London  Hospital  and  Training 
School :  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Training 
School  ;  St.  George's  Hospital ;  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary  and  Training  School,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list  ? — Yes,  and  those  are  four  statements  ; 
but  in  that  pamphlet  1  do  not  read  the  reasons 
for  those  statements.  I  believe  the  reasons  for 
those  statements  are  not  given  in  that  pamphlet ; 
they  have  signed  their  names  against  it  and  they 
have  stated  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession ;  but  our 
association  have  been  waiting  for  reasons ;  we 
have  not  at  present  received  them. 

9631.  You  know  that  coming,  as  you  do,  as  the 
last  witness,  there  is  a  certain  strategic  advantage 
for  the  cause  which  you  advocate,  and  therefoi'e 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, because,  no  doubt,  the  whole  matter  will 
be  discussed.  As  I  understand  in  all  these 
papers  and  thinsjfs  which  are  written  against  your 
scheme,  the  principle  is  very  much  this  ;  I  can 
hardly  exactly  express  what  I  mean  so  well  as 
by  referring  to  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  in 
Marmion  :  — 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

That  is  his  apostrophe  to  woman.  "  A  minis- 
tering angel  "  is  the  part  of  the  question  I  want 
to  come  to  ;  it  is  said  in  this  pamphlet  (I  under- 
stand this  is  their  argument)  that  an  accomplished 
nurse  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  consisting  of 
the  female  medical  student  and  the  other  of  the 
ministering  angel ;  and  they  say  tliat  the  better 
part  is  the  ministering  angel ;  and  that  no  record 
or  register  could  convey  any  idea  of  the  latter 
qualities,  those  of  the  ministering  angel,  the 
sympathy,  kindness,  and  goodness  of  heart,  and 
all  those  other  qualities  which  are  required  to 
make  a  perfect  nurse,  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  for  whom  that  nurse 
'  works  ? — -I  do  not  think  that  we  desire  to  regis- 
ter personal  qualifications  of  that  sort.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  place  the  skilled  nurse  on 
safe  ground  ;  that  is,  that  when  she  has  gone 
through  a  cr-rtain  training,  and  knows  a  certain 
amount,  she  should  not  have  to  compete  in  the 
open  market  with  unskilled  nurses;  and  t!iat  the 
public  should  be  protected  from  any  amateur  and 
bogus  nurse  who  may  don  a  cap  and  apron  with  very 
little  training,  and  take  the  same  amount  of  fees 
from  the  public  as  are  paid  for  aUrained  nurse. 

9632.  The  argument  is  that  it  would  come 
very  much  to  this :  if  your  register  were  estab- 
lished in  that  way  it  would  be  a  sort  of  London 
Directory,  to  which  people  could  refer  for  a 
name  ;  but  it  would  still  necessitate  their  making 
all  sorts  of  inquiry  to  know  whether  the  nurse 
to  be  selected  possessed  those  qualities  of  sym- 
pathy, and  so  on,  to  which  f  have  referred  ? — 
I  think  not  ;  because  the  registration  board, 
which  has  upon  it  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  medical  men  in  London  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  inquiring  into  the 
personal  character  as  well  as  the  professional 
attainments  of  every  one  placed  on  the  register  ; 
and  no  nurse  would  be  placed  on  the  register 
unless  she  could  come  forw"«rd  with  certificates 
stating  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  possessed 
these  qualities. 

4  A  2  9633.  You 
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9633.  You  will  pardon  my  having  gone  into 
the  matter  in  this  way  ;  I  know  there  is  a  feeling 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  wanted, 
without  suggesting  any  opinion  of  mine,  to  put 
the  opposite  side  to  that  which  you  represent  ? — 
Certainly. 

9634.  In  the  "  Globe  "  of  yestei'day  I  see  you 
are  interested  (and  it  is  very  good  of  you)  in  a 
Nurses' Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund;  and  that 
the  Queen  has  sent  20  /.  to  that  fund ;  and  vou 
acknowledge  other  donations.  The  only  reason 
T  refer  !o  that  is  this  :  that  we  have  heard  here 
that  perhaps  it  is  better  for  nurses  not  to  go  to 
convalescent  homes  when  they  have  a  holiday  : 
that  it  would  be  a  more  complete  change  for  them 
to  go  to  a  private  house  or  a  farm  than  to  a  home, 
where  there  was  a  routine,  or  where  nurses  and 
ladies  together  did  what  used  to  be  called  in  the 
Army  talking  shop,  where  they  talked  profes- 
sionally?— I  may  say  thatthe  very  first  object  that 
the  British  Nurses'  Association  placed  amongst 
its  benevolent  schemes  was  that  there  should  be 
a  home  somewhere  near  London  to  which  nurses 
and  sisters,  whose  own  homes  were  at  a  distance, 
might  go  if  they  chose  ;  by  no  means  an  institu- 
tion regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  Medes  ?ind 
Persians,  but  a  comfortable,  jjretty,  homely, 
place  over  which  some  lady  should  preside,  and 
who  should  be  always  ready  to  receive  these 
nurses  at  short  notice  if  they  chose  to  go  there. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  desired  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  g-o  there.  Amonfjst  nurses  there 
are  women  of  all  classes  and  opinions,  and  tastes  ; 
you  cannot  say  that  all  of  the  15,000  nurses 
would  prefer  a  farmhouse. 

9635.  On  the  whole,  you  would  prefer  a  quiet 
billet  in  the  country  for  them,  Avould  you  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  from  personal 
experience,  if  such  a  home  had  been  in  exist- 
ence when  I  was  a  probationer,  I  should 
have  been  very  pleased  to  go  there  for  a  few 
days ;  I  should  have  known  that  the  person 
presiding  there  would  understand  what  nurses 
require,  and  I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to 
go  there  myself.  Of  course  I  am  only  offering 
my  own  personal  oi)inion;  I  quite  agree  that 
there  are  nurses  who  would  prefer  not  to  go  to  a 
home ;  at  the  same  time,  I  know  thei'e  are  others 
who  are  only  waiting  for  it  to  be  opened  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

9636.  Anything  that  comes  from  you  comes 
with  the  greatest  possible  weight,  and  I  only 
asked  these  questions  because  I  was  desirous  of 
getting  your  views  on  the  subject? — I  under- 
stand. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9637.  About  the  legal  powers  which  you 
spoke  of,  will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  precisely 
what  they  would  be? — A  Royal  Charter  or  a 
short  Act  of  Parliament  would  probably  appoint 
a  registration  board,  composed  of  the  leaders  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  are  interested  in 
nursing,  and  of  hospital  matrons  witti  great  ex- 
perience. It  would  empower  them  to  over- 
look the  certificates  which  nurses  could  bring 
forward  and  to  register  them  upon  these  certifi- 
cates. Of  course  thej'  would  have  to  rely  upon 
the  certificates  which  they  received  from  their 
training  schools.     So  that  the  matter  still  re- 


Earl  of  Kimherley — continued, 
mains   to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  the  training  schools  ;  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  certificate  a  person  as  an  efficient  nurse, 
she  could  not  be  registei'ed. 

9638.  I  thought  you  intended  it  to  become  a 
prohibitory  jwwer  to  prevent  nurses  not  belong- 
ing to  the  society  from  being  sent  out  to  nurse. 
I  may  have  misunderstood  you  ? — I  think  it 
would  act  directly  upon  that  matter,  because  the 
public  would  soon  recognise  the  fact  that  when 
they  paid  a  good  fee  for  a  nurse  they  wanted  a 
trained  nurse,  and  not  a  quack  ;  just  as  when 
they  go  to  a  medical  man  instead  of  going  to  a 
quack  it  is  of  their  own  will,  not  that  they  are 
obliged  to  do  it. 

9639.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  asso- 
ciation would  seek  merely  for  power  to  deal  with 
the  nurses  who  might  place  themselves  of  their 
own  accord  upon  your  register,  and  with  regard 
to  whom  it  would  be  right  that  you  should  have 
power  to  deal  with  them  yourselves,  or  whether 
you  would  wish  to  take  any  power  to  prevent 
nurses  from  performing  any  nursing  duties  with- 
out your  sanction  ? — 1  believe  that  if  a  Koyal 
Charter  or  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  granted,  that 
would  be  the  effect,  that  no  nurse  would  be 
considered  a  trained  nurse  if  she  was  not  re- 
gistered. 

9640.  Your  proposal  is,  in  fact,  to  establish  a 
close  corporation  ? — In  the  same  way  only  as  the 
medical  profession  is  a  close  corporation. 

9641.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  the 
result  of  that  would  be  if  it  were  applied  through- 
out the  country  ;  would  it  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  most  extraordinary  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9642.  Do  you  think  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  und  certificated 
nurses  provided  to  serve  patients  throughout  the 
country  ? — With  all  the  enormous  amount  of 
training  going  on  now  in  our  large  hospitals,  which 
are  turning  out  more  nurses  than  can  get  work, 
I  think  it  is  hard  that  they  should  have  to  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  with  so  many  amateurs. 

9643.  But  I  have  in  my  view  a  vast  number 
of  poor  people  in  the  country  who  have  to  be 
nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  the  trained  nurses  who  would  be 
i-egistered  in  such  an  association  as  yours  could 
be  employed  in  those  homes? — I  think  so. 

9644.  How  are  they  to  be  paid  ? — There 
would  be  no  statement  with  regard  to  what  a 
nurse's  fee  should  be. 

9645.  But  would  it  be  possible  that  any  nurse 
who  had  gone  through  a  training,  which  I  admit 
is  most  valuable,  in  a  hospital,  could  take  these 
very  small,  insignificant  amounts  that  a  poor 
man  could  afford  to  pay  in  his  own  cottage  ? — 
There  is  no  need  that  nurses  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  work  should  be  registered. 

9646.  If  that  were  so,  of  course  my  objection 
falls  to  the  ground? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

9647.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  whether 
you  wanted  to  establish  what  I  call  a  close  cor- 
poration ?— Certainly  not. 

9648.  What  I  understand  you  desire  is  a  very 
different  thing  ;  that  all  nurses  who  presented 
tliemselves  to  your  association  Avith  certificates, 
and  wished  to  be  registered,  should  come  under 
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certain  regulations  and  be  subject  to  certain 
powers  ? — Yes. 

9649.  And  you  further  pointed  out  that  if  the 
hospitals  recognised  the  utility  of  such  an 
association  they  would  require  their  nurses 
probably  to  register  themselves  ? — The  moral 
force  of  the  thing  would  compel  all  the  trained 
nurses  to  become  registered  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years;  still,  that  would  not  prevent  the 
amateur  nurses  still  being  in  existence  any  more 
than  the  quack  doctors. 

9650.  Hardly  "amateur,"  but  a  nurse  re- 
ceiving money  ? — She  would  be  a  nurse  re- 
ceiving money,  but  not  a  thoroughly  trained 
nurse  ;  and  in  paying  her  what  money  they 
chose,  the  public  would  understand  that  they 
were  not  paying  a  registered  nurse.  At  pre- 
sent they  may  be  supplied  with  a  half-trained 
nurse,  and  be  required  to  pay  her  at  the  rate  of 
a  trained  nurse. 

9651.  What  you  want  is,  that  when  the 
public  apply  for  a  trained  nurse  tbey  should  get 
what  they  pay  for  ? — Ye3.  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne  put  it  in  this  way  at  the  Mansion 
House  :  There  is  no  objection  to  margarine,  but 
Parliament  insists  that  the  public  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  margarine  and  butter. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

9652.  Then  you  would  not  give  to  this  body 
any  powers  of  prosecution,  in  the  event  of  any 
person  contravening  any  of  the  regulations 
which  you  propose  to  lay  down  ? — No,  it  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9653.  If  your  institution  tvere  generally  made 
use  of,  the  removal   of   a   person  from  your 
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register  would  be  quite  sufficient  punishment  in 
itself? — Quite. 

Chairman. 

9654.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
to  the  Committee  ?  —  As  to  the  convalescent 
home,  I  should  like  to  hand  in  this  Paper  with 
a  letter  from  the  Princess  Christian,  explaining 
the  object  and  aim  of  the  home  {lianding  in  a 
Paper). 

9655.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish 
to  add  ? — I  wish  to  bring  out  this  fact :  It  has 
been  stated  by  one  witness  that  most  of  the  hos- 
pitals certificate  their  nurses  at  the  end  of  12 
months.  Out  of  the  12  large  general  hospitals 
in  London  nine  bind  their  nurses  to  them  for 
three  years.  Out  of  54  hospitals  in  this  country 
which  give  certificates,  13  small  hospitals,  and 
St.  Thomas's  certify  their  nurses  as  trained  at  the 
end  of  a  year ;  12,  including  the  London  and 
St.  Mary's,  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  26  at  the 
end  of  three  years  :  and  two  at  the  end  of  four 
years'  work.  The  chief  provincial  hospitals,  such 
as  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Manchester  and  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  demand  three 
years,  and  now  the  Array  and  Navy  Nursing 
Services,  I  believe,  require  three  years'  thorough 
training  from  candidates  for  their  appointments. 

9656.  May  I  ask  where  you  got  that  infor- 
mation from  ? — Through  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Nurses'  Association.  We  sent  out  last 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  this  year,  questions 
to  the  general  hospitals  concerning  the  training 
of  their  nurses. 

9657.  The  information,  you  believe,  is  quite 
correct  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  from  the  matrons  of  the 
hospitals. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Sir  ANDREW  CLARK,  Bart.,  3I.d.,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

9658.  You  are  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

9659.  And  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  length 
of  experience  you  have  had  of  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don ? — AVill  your  Lordships  permit  me,  in  the 
first  place,  to  sav  that  I  have  not  read  the  evi- 
dence which  i\as  already  been  given  before  your 
Committee,  and  frouv  the  force  of  circumstances 
I  have  not  been  able  on  my  own  part  to  get  up, 
if  I  may  be  pei  mitted  the  phrase,  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  give  you  such  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  concerning  which 
you  may  question  me  as  I  should  have  desired  ; 
I  will  therefore  answer  you  from  my  impressions 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  think  that  I  became 
first  connected  with  the  London  Hospital  in  1853 
as  assistant  physician,  and  as  assistant  physician 
had  about,  1  think,  14  years  of  out-patient  hos- 
pital work.  Concurrently,  but  not  during  the 
whole  time,  I  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the 
Victoria  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest ;  and  at  that  hospital  my  duties  were  also 
in  the  main  concerned  with  out-patients. 

9660.  You  were  then  principally  concerned 
with  out-patients ;  that  was  a  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  years  ago  ? — The  time  when  I  began  my 
out-patient  work  was  in  1853,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  ;  it  may  have  been  in  1852,  but  I 
think  it  was  in  1853. 

9661.  And  have  you  been  able  to  form  any 
idea  of  whether  the  circumstances  attending  those 
out-patients'  departments  have  materially  im- 
proved ? — As  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging,  which  is  not  within  the  last  two  years 
by  personal  inquiry,  but  up  to  about  two  years 
ago,  I  should  say  that  the  conditions  under  which 
out-patient  relief  was  administered  remained  at 
that  time  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  my  own 
time. 

9662.  What  is  your  individual  opinion  as  to 
out-patient  departments  :  do  you  consider  them 
a  necessary  part  of  hospital  relief? — I  consider 
that  the  shutting  up  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment 01  a  general  hospital  would  be  the  great- 
est calamity  that  could  happen  to  the  public, 
and  the  most  disastrous  to  the  art  of  medicine. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  say  how. 

9663.  Pray  do  — Your  Lordship  is  as  well 
aware  as  I  am  that  medicine  is  an  art,  and  must 
be  learnt  as  an  art,  by  seeing,  touching,  hand- 
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ling,  and  the  like.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  art  of  medicine  cannot  be  learnt  from  the 
reading  of  books  or  from  the  hearing  of  lectures. 
Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
hiohest  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  that  dis- 
ease  should  be  capable  of  being  discovered  in  its 
early  stages.  In  the  wards  of  a  hospital  we  see 
disease  at  the  close  ;  in  the  out-patients'  depart- 
ment we  see  disease  at  the  very  beginning.  In 
the  wards  it  constantly  has  happened,  and  hap- 
pens, that  the  true  natural  history  of  disease  is 
mistaken ;  because  some  physicians  who  have 
had  no  expei'ience  in  the  out-patients'  practice 
have  never  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  long  period  which  disease  lasts  before  a  work- 
ing man  is  brought  into  the  wards  of  a  hospital. 
He  struggles  against  the  hospital  as  long  as  he 
can,  and  he  struggles  often  for  years ;  but  when 
he  comes  into  the  hospital  with  heart  disease,  or 
Bright's  disease,  as  it  is  called,  if  it  is  a  serious 
case,  he  oft  en  dies  in  a  few  months;  and  hence  it  has 
come  to  be  a  saying  that  the  prognosis,  that  is,  the 
prognostication  of  the  future  disease  made  by  hos- 
pital physicians  who  have  had  no  out-patient  prac- 
tice, is  always  wrong  ;  audit  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance. There  was  a  distinguished  physician  in 
this  city,  not  long  dead,  who  had  no  hospital  out- 
patient practice,  but  who  had  a  very  large  in-door 
patient  practice,  and  almost  every  person  that 
came  to  him  with  a  little  damage  to  the  lung  or 
a  little  damage  to  the  heart  or  a  little  damage  to 
the  kidney,  was  told  that  he  could  not  recover. 
Wherefore  the  first  point  that  strikes  me  is  that 
if  medicine  is  an  art,  if  it  has  to  be  learnt  as  an 
art  must  be  learnt,  practically,  if  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  early  aspects  of  disease  is 
necessary,  and  if  that  is  impossible  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  I  do  not  know  where  the  physician 
is  to  find  that  unless  he  is  to  find  it  in  the  out- 
patients' department,  where  he  is  enabled  to  see 
disease  in  its  very  earliest  stages.  There,  if 
anywhere,  he  will  discover  those  conditions,  we 
call  them  functional  conditions  often,  which 
pi'ecede  structural  ones,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  within  the  power  of  remedies  ;  and  he  has 
the  further  advantage  of  seeing  and  trying  what 
effect  remedies  will  have  upon  patients  who 
are  placed  under  hygienic  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  health.  In  the  upper  classes  of  society 
when  a  doctor  is  called  in  and  proceeds  to  treat 
his  patient,  there  are  two  great  agencies  in 
force,  there  are  the  hygienic  agencies,  which 
may  be  carried  out  carefully  and  fully, 
and  there  are  the  therapeutic  agencies  or  the 
drug  agencies,  which  may  also  be  carried  out ; 
but  it  is  very  often  hard  to  say  to  which  the  merit 
ofrecovery,  if  recovery  takes  place,  belongs.  In  the 
out-patients'  department,  if  the  patient  gets  better, 
and  if  it  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  that  par- 
ticular disease  under  which  he  may  be  labouring 
to  get  better,  we  know  it  is  the  drugs,  because  he 
is  taking  the  drugs  under  circumstances  most 
usually  unfavourable  to  health.  There  is  another 
condition  which  is  fulfilled  at  the  out-patients' 
department :  it  is  not  only  educating  the 
physicians  who  practice  there,  but  we  have  to 
bring  up  others  to  succeed  us  when  we  are  gone  ; 
we  have  to  teach  them  the  signs,  the  symptoms 
of  disease  ;.  we  have  to  teach  them  not  only  how 
to  discover  them,  but  how  to  associate  them,  how 
to  classify  them,  how  to  arrange  them,  that  they 
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may  themselves  systematically  make  just  judg- 
ment of  cases.  That  cannot  be  done  in  the 
wards;  they  have  no  opportunity  in  the  wards 
of  seeing  disease  in  its  early  stages ;  they  see 
disease  in  its  latter  stages.  Wherefore,  from 
these  two  points  of  view,  I  repeat  that  I  con- 
sider that  out-patient  departments  connected  with 
general  hospitals  are  necessary,  absolutely,  not 
only  to  the  art  of  medicine  as  it  at  present  exists, 
but  also  to  the  rearing  of  doctors  who  are  to 
fulfil  their  place  in  the  art. 

9664.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
out-patient  department  may  grow  to  such 
dimensions  at  a  general  hospital  as  to  be  almost 
unworkable? — It  is  conceivable,  but  it  depends 
a  great  deal  on  this ;  you  come  then  to  the 
qualities  of  the  doctors  who  are  at  work.  In  my 
experience  I  used,  from  sheer  love  of  the  work, 
to  attend  at  the  out-patient  department  in  the 
London  Hospital  often  every  day,  and  I  was 
four  or  five  hours  in  every  afternoon  engaged  in 
it ;  but  I  never,  during  the  time  I  was  there, 
found  it  exceed  my  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
cases  that  came  there,  according  to  my  method. 
Of  course,  if  your  Lordships,  as  representing  the 
public,  would  expectmetogive  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  each  case,  I  eould  not  do  it ;  but  if  one  critically 
examines  the  cases  that  are  coming  there,  and 
proceeds  methodically  to  deal  with  them,  you 
will  see  that,  without  slighting  the  cases,  a  large 
number  by  this  method  can  be  seen  in  a  short 
time.  For  instance,  of  the  cases  that  came  to 
me,  so  many  are  new  cases,  so  many  are  grave 
cases,  and  the  vast  majority  are  trivial  cases. 
The  new  cases  always  have  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  quite  sufficient  if  you  are 
methodical  and  do  not  waste  your  time,  to  get 
hold  of  each  case.  The  grave  cases  are  always 
seen  separately  and  carefully,  not  requiring  often 
more  than  three  or  four  minutes.  Then  a  great 
number  of  cases  were  cases  which  are  of  a 
chronic  kind,  which  cover  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  require  to  be  kept  on  one  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  all  you  wanted  was  to  look  at  a  tongue, 
feel  the  pulse,  ascertain  a  few  facts  regarding 
the  patient,  and  say,  "  Go  on  ;  "  and  in  doing  the 
work  methodically  in  that  way,  it  was  quite 
possible  to  cover  300  or  400  people  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

9665.  So  that  where  difficulties  arise  owing  to 
the  number  of  the  crowd  of  out-patients,  that 
might  be  well  arranged  by  a  proper  adminis- 
tration, you  think? — That  is  my  belief.  But, 
although  I  am  afraid  almost  to  say  it,  the 
capacity  of  work  seems  to  be  diminishing.  In 
iny  time  no  clinical  assistant  was  allowed;  and 
if  I  had  asked  to  have  a  clerk  to  say  "  repeat," 
I  should  have  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  house 
committee  asking  me  to  explain  it.  Now  each 
of  the  out-patient  physicians  has  allowed  to  him 
a  clinical  assistant;  and  the  means  of  over- 
taking the  work  now  are  double  or  treble  what 
they  were  in  my  time ;  and  in  my  time  there 
were  no  complaints  of  the  work  not  being  done. 
1  do  not  think  they  work  so  hard  now  as  they 
did  20  or  25  years  ago. 

9666.  Do  you  think  that  these  out-patient  de- 
partments get  abused  very  much  ? — In  the  first 
place  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  criterion  of 
what  is  abuse    and  what  is  not,  what  is  true 
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cliarity  and  what  is  not  true  charity.  If  your 
Lordships  were  once  to  ask  uie,  Do  I  know  that 
other  people  than  merely  working  men  have  had  the 
advantage  of"  out-patient  treatment,  I  should  say, 
"  Yes  ;  "  but  if  you  further  ask  me,  '•  Do  you 
think  that  was  an  abuse  of  the  out-patient 
department  ?  "  I  should  say,  "  No.  "  May  I  give 
you  an  illustration.  Once  upon  a  time  I  found 
amongst  the  patients  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment a  clergyman  ;  he  was  obviously  very  ill, 
and  he  had  a  trouble  in  his  lungs  ;  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  You  are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  that 
we  expect  at  the  hospital,"  and  he  said,  "  No, 
perhaps  not ;  ''  and  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  him  at  my  own  house  without  any  fee, 
but  he  was  an  independent  man;  he  had  got  an 
out-patient  ticket ;  I  did  not  offer  such  assistance, 
and  I  saw  that  he  would  not  accept  such  assist- 
ance ;  but  I  entered  into  his  circumstances,  and 
found  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren and  120  Z.  a  year  to  keep  him  and  enable  him 
to  live  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  now  I  say  that,  the 
artizan,  making  7  5.  6  d.  a  day,  who  had  to  keep  no 
servant  rind  had  the  same  number  of  children,  was 
rich  and  the  clergyman  was  poor  ;  and  I  should 
have  said  emphatically,  if  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  charity  at  all,  that  my  service  to  that 
clergyman  was  a  true  service  of  charity;  I  mean 
that  hospital  service  to  him  was  a  true  service  of 
charity,  and  no  abuse  at  all.  Such  a  case  is 
very  singular,  not  common  ;  but  I  have  already 
told  another  story  of  a  man  with  a  black  coat  and 
high  hat,  who  also  was  found  in  a  similar  way 
one  day.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the 
details,  but  it  was  a  similar  sort  of  case  ;  and  I 
consider  that  both  these  cases,  which  might 
represent  the  exceptional  cases  which  come 
before  an  out-patient  hospital  physician,  and  are 
represented  to  be  abuses  of  charity,  are  of  the 
kind  that  are  usually  so-called.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  most  strong  that,  taken  in  whatever 
way  you  will  take  it,  and  using  "  charity  "  now 
in  the  way  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
it,  by  illustration,  the  out-patient  department,  as 
I  know  it,  for  13  or  14  years,  was  as  little  abused 
as  is  is  conceivable  or  practicable  for  any  such 
institution  to  be  abused ;  and  if  I  am  to  weigh 
the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages,  I  say 
that  the  abuses  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
enormous  advantages  which  the  out-patient  de- 
partment conferred,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the 
patients  themselves,  and  in  a  much  larger 
measure  upon  the  public  at  large,  who  did  not 
know  the  good  that  was  being  earned  for  their  use. 

9667.  Then  of  course  there  is  also  tiiis,  is  there 
not,  to  consider  :  that,  with  regard  to  the  cases 
of  the-e  two  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned,  it  is 
possible  that  their  cases  may  have  been  very 
useful  in  the  way  of  instruction? — Undoubtedly 
they  may;  and  I  think  that  all  cases  are  useful 
for  instruction  if  you  have  got  your  heart  in  the 
work. 

9668.  Are  you  satisfied,  from  what  you  know 
of  hospitals  in  general,  as  to  the  constitution  of 
them  ? — I  am  afraid  1  cannot  answer  you  that 
question  so  directly  as  I  would.  If  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  I  am  a  busy  person,  and  I 
try  to  do  the  work  that  falls  to  my  hand  to  do 
as  thoroughly  as  I  can  do  it ;  and  doing  that, 
that  has  often  prevented  me  from  inquiring  into 
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all  these  details  of  hospital  management  which 
would  have  enabled  me  to  answer  with  confidence 
the  question  which  you  now  put  to  me.  I  could 
not  commit  myself  to  a  large  statement  of  that 
kind  ;  but  I  could  commit  myself  to  statements 
concerning  the  sphere  in  which  my  actual  daily 
work  occurred. 

9669.  Are  you  now  on  the  visiting  staff  of  the 
London  Hospital  ? — I  have  ceased  to  be  by  efflux 
of  time.  It  is  a  custom  there  for  an  assistant 
physician  to  serve  as  many  years  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  by  accident  into  the 
senior  staff;  when  he  reaches  the  senior  staff  he 
is  allowed  20  year? ;  I  have  fulfilled  those  20 
years,  and  I  am  no  longer  visiting  physician  to 
the  hospital.  It  happens,  by  the  grace  of  my 
colleagues,  that  I  go  occasionally  and  teach  there  ; 
but  that  is  an  accident,  and  not  a  necessary 
qualification  of  my  position,  as  Avhat  they  call 
consulting  physician,  which  is  a  purely  honorary 
office. 

9670.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  hospital  ? — I  have  nothing 
adverse  to  say.  During  the  whole  period  I  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  particular  person  in  my 
wai"ds,  and  I  think  I  was  ;  and  now  and  again, 
once  in  four  or  five  months,  I  might  find  an 
additional  patient  in  my  ward.  Such  an  addi- 
tional patient  in  my  ward  was  most  commonly  a 
necessary  thing  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  patient  had 
come  to  the  hospital  who  could  not;  with  safety 
to  his  life,  be  sent  away,  and  who  therefore  (as  I 
think  quite  justly)  was  taken  into  my  ward  or 
some  other  ward  ;  but  attaching  great  importance 
to  the  comfort  of  mr  patients,  and  to  each  having 
the  requisite  s[)ace,  I  have  invariably  warned 
my  house  physician  and  whoever  was  in  authority, 
'•'  This  patient  must  not  be  continued  here ;  you 
must  make  room  somewhere  else  :  I  cannot  have  an 
extra  case  abiding  in  my  ward."  But  I  never 
had  reason  to  complain.  I  have,  it  may  be  on 
three,  perhaps  four  occasions,  warned  them  that 
I  would  not  have  the  patient  case  continued  to 
be  kept  in  my  ward,  but  I  never  had  a  complaint 
to  make  about  that, 

9671.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  off  being 
visiting  physician  ? — I  think  it  is  18  months  or 
two  years. 

9672.  Quite  recently,  at  any  rate  ? — Quite 
recently. 

9673.  Has  nursing  in  the  London  Hospital 
improved  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  ?  — 
Greatly.  I  now  remind  your  Lordship  that  I 
can  only  speak  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
I  had  not  the  time  to  go  I'ound  the  hos23ital  and 
inquire  ;  but  in  my  own  wards  the  nursing  was 
greatly  improved.  It  was  quite  another  thing 
when  I  left  from  what  it  was  when  I  joined. 

9674.  Did  you  find  in  your  own  wards  that 
you  had  a  sufficient  staff  of  nurses  ? — As  far  as 
the  day  nursing  went,  of  which  I  was  personally 
cognizant,  and  as  far  as  the  night  nursing  went, 
which  could  only  be  reported  to.  me,  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  work  was  well  done.  I  often 
and  often  asked  the  patients,  "  Are  you  comfort- 
able ?  have  you  everything  done  for  you  that  you 
could  wish  ?  "  and  I  have  never  yet,  except  on 
one  occasion,  received  a  complaint.  I  did  on  one 
occasion  receive  a  complaint,  which  was  investi- 
gated and  turned  out  to  be  inaccurate. 

4  A  4  9675.  And 
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9675.  And  your  experience  has  relation  espe- 
cially to  the  London  Hospital  ? — My  experience 
has  especial  relationship  to  the  medical  wards  of 
the  London  Hospital.  I  have  also  some  experi- 
ence in  respect  of  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital ; 
a  small  experience  compared  with  that  of  the 
London  Hospital,  the  London  Hospital  giving 
me  an  experience  which  I  think  is  not  exceeded 
hy  that  of  any  other  physician  in  London. 

9676.  NoAV,  passing  to  another  subject,  you 
are  in  favour,  are  you  not,  of  general  hospitals 
with  schools  ? — I  am  most  strongly  in  favour  of 
them, 

9677.  As  opposed  to  special  hospitals  ? — Most 
strongly. 

9678.  What  is  your  objection  to  special  hospi- 
tals ?— It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion without  appearing  to  give  offence  to  others  ; 
but  my  first  objection  is  one  founded  on  empirical 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  these  hospitals,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  officer  them.    I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  1  seem  to  trench  upon 
reflecting  upon  anybody,  and  I  have  no  desire. 
I  have  no  right,  no  experience  really  which  would 
entitle  me  seriously  to  reflect  upon  anybody  ; 
but  my  first  objection  is  that  they  are  guilty  of 
magnifying  the  complaints  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.    Now,  here  is  a  story,  which  is  a  true 
story,  and  which  occurred  to  a  person  well  known 
to  your  Lordship.    A  gentleman  had  something 
the  matter  with  his  throat,  and  he  went  to  a 
throat  hospital,  and  asked,  "  Who  is  the  chief 
physician  here  ?  "    He  was  told  who  was  a  chief 
physician,  and  he  went  to  this  chief  physician, 
and  this  physician  told  him  that  his  throat  was  a 
very  bad  throat,  that  if  it  continued  it  would 
end  in  consumption,  and  that  there  were  means 
whereby  this  condition  could  be  averted.  These 
means  were  that  he  was  to  take  lodgings  in 
town,  that  he  was  to  stay  for  so  many  months, 
and  to  undergo  a  certain  treatment ;  and  he  was 
told  that  the  issue  thereof  would  be  cure.  I 
happened,  with  anothei",  to  see  this  throat.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  for  this  person  to  come 
over  from  Dublin,  where  he  was  manager  of  a 
great  brewery,  and  to  be  away  for  so  many  months ; 
and  he  came  to  ask  me  and  another  what  should 
be  done.    My  opinion  was  that  there  was  no 
serious  thing  the  matter  with  his  throat,  and  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  back  to  his 
work,  and  go  at  it  heartily.    He  did,  and  is 
quite  well-    That  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
The  first  temptation  of  special  hospitals  is  to 
make  too  much  of  the  maladies  they  have  to 
deal  with.    The  second  point  I  object  to  about 
special  hospitals  is  that,  they  are  not  under  the 
general  watchfulness  of  persons  who  are  quite 
disinterested  in  the  general  work  of  medicine. 
If  you  have  a  hospital  for  the  great  toe,  we  will 
say,  then  there  are  two  or  three  men  associated, 
who,  no  doubt,  are  vei'y  well  acquainted  with  the 
great  toe,  and  invent  wonderful  instruments  to 
investigate  the  great  toe,  and  they  build  up  a 
body  of  literature  on  its  treatment,  and  so  on, 
which  is  almost  appaUing,    This  is  d(me  very 
much  in  a  corner  ;  but  if  it  were  done  in  a  great 
hospital,  where  the  natural  emulation  of  men,  the 
natural  jealousies  of  men,  if  you  like,  with  respect 
to  each  other  in  a  great  profession  like  medicine 
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would  be  in  action,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
things  Avhich  would  not  bear  critical  examina- 
tion, we  should  have  fewer  of  those  wonderful 
things  said  and  done  that  we  hear  of  in  the  silent 
quiet  corners  of  special  hospitals.  In  other 
wordf,  you  would  have  in  general  hospitals  with 
special  departments  a  security  for  the  trueness 
and  thoroughness  of  the  work  which  I  do  not 
think  you  do  have,  or  could  have,  in  special 
hospitals.  With  some  exceptions.  I  believe 
that  there  is  room  for  exceptions  in  respect  of 
special  hospitals  ;  but  speaking  as  a  general  rule, 
I  think  that  the  multiplication  of  special  hospitals 
is  not  advantageous  to  the  art  of  medicine;  they 
are  not  the  hospitals  that  usually  contribute  to 
the  advance  of  knowledge  ;  I  think  they  are  not 
advantageous  to  patients ;  and  I  think  myself 
that  they  sometimes  drop  into  abuses  which 
would  be  impossible  in  a  great  general  hospital. 

9679.  Is  the  treatment  in  the  special  depart- 
ments of  a  general  hospital  as  efficient,  as  a  rule, 
as  it  is  in  special  hospitals  ? — ^How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  They  are  very  often  the  same  men. 
They  like  the  special  hospital,  because  the  public 
attaches  a  special  value  to  it.  If  there  is  a  man 
who  is  attached  to  a  hospital  for  the  great  toe, 
and  somebody's  toe  is  aff'ected,  he  naturally  goes 
to  the  man  who  is  great  at  the  hospital  for  the 
great  toe ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  bit 
better  at  that  special  hospital  than  he  would  be 
at  the  general  hospital ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  (I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  believe  otherwise)  that 
you  can  get  the  same  knowledge,  the  same 
ability,  the  same  appliances,  the  same  conditions 
in  eveiy  respect,  in  a  general  hosjiital  as  vou 
have  in  a  special  hospital,  and  with  this  great 
advantage  of  open  examination  and  publicity  on 
the  side  of  the  general  hospital. 

9680.  Do  professional  men  hold  appointments 
at  special  hospitals  and  at  the  same  time  at 
general  hospitals  ? — They  do,  very  much  against 
my  v/ill. 

9681.  That  is  contrary  to  what  you  think  is 
right? — I  think  that  a  man  should  give  his  whole 
energies  to  a  general  hospital,  and  that  at  that 
general  hospital  they  should  educate  men  for 
special  departments. 

3682.  But  there  are  some  special  hospitals,  are 
there  not,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  you 
have  mentioned.  Are  you  in  favour,  for  instance, 
of  a  hospital  for  cancer  ? — No. 

9683.  You  think  that  work  is  better  done  in  a 
general  hospital  ? — Much  better. 

9684.  The  Lying-in  Hospital  ? — That  is  essen- 
tial. 

9685.  And  the  special  hospitals  for  children  ? 
— That  is  wise,  I  think. 

9686.  And  then  also  take  Moorfields,  the  great 
eye  hos])ital  ? — I  think  that  is  wise  also.  It  is  so 
clearly  defined  and  circumscribed  that  it  cannot 
interfere  with  the  general  work  of  medicine. 

9687.  And  the  Consumptive  Hospital  ? — I  have 
my  own  doubts  about  that.  I  should  not  like  to 
deliver  a  dogmatic  opinion  about  it,  but  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  turn  that  theoretical 
views  of  consumption  have  taken  of  late  years,  I 
should  much  prefer  myself,  if  I  had  tlie  resjjonsi- 
bility  and  ordering  of  it,  to  have  those  cases  even 

in 
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in  a  common  -ward  attached  to  a  genei'al  hospital 
or  else  scattered  through  the  wards. 

9688.  And  then  lock  hospitals? — I  think  my- 
self" that  every  general  hospital  should  have  a 
lock  ward. 

Earl  of  Kimhcrley. 

9689.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  abuse  of  the 
out-patient  system  I  suppose  that  everybody 
would  admit  that  there  must  of  course  be  out- 
patients enough  for  the  education  of  medical 
uiea  ;  but  the  question  I  apprehend  is,  whether 
there  are  not  so  many  patients  accommodated  as 
out-patients  as  lo  diminish  the  thrift  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  That  appears  to  be  the  objection  ; 
do  you  think  there  is  much  weight  in  that  ? — I 
do  not. 

9690.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  out-patients  are  attended  to  who 
would  be  able  to  j^rovide  by  contribution  to  a 
dispensary,  or  even  by  paying  the  medical 
attendant  themselves,  to  provide  for  their  own 
medical  attendance  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of 
some  dfictoi's  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  will  say, 
of  the  London  Hospital.  I  have  gone  carefully 
into  it,  and  my  experience  was  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry,  that  almost  every  person  who  came  to 
me  had  already  pretty  Avell  exhausted  their 
means  '.vith  the  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  there  was  not  much  temptation  to  come 
to  me  and  be  kept  waiting  sometimes  for  five  or 
six  hours.  I  do  not  think  that  the  objection 
which  your  Lordship  has  stated  to  me  exists  to 
any  great  extent ;  I  will  not  say  that  ic  exists  to 
no  extent ;  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
institution  of  that  kind  actively  and  usefully  at 
work  without  some  defects.  Unfortunately 
there  are  some  people  who  can  see  the  defects 
and  not  the  good,  and  who,  raising  up  a  riot 
about  the  defects,  destroy  the  good  at  the  same 
time. 

9691.  But  you  would  approve,  I  suppose,  of 
the  system  which  we  understand  exists  at  the 
London  Hospital  of  making  inquiry,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  ? 
— I  do  strongly.  I  think  that  a  patient  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  London 
Hospital  Avho  can  pay  any  proper  amount.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  in  love  with  it,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
since  it  would  meet  the  just  prejudices  (I  must 
be  forgiven  for  calling  them  prejudices),  of  many 
good  people.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and 
such  an  inquiry  as  that  established  at  the  London 
Hospital. 

9692.  But  there  would  be  two  reasons  I  appre- 
hend urged  against  indiscriminately  admitting 
patients  without  inquiry  ;  one  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  thrift,  Avhich  may  have  more  or  less 
weight ;  but  the  other  is  that  it  would  exclude 
patients  who  require  assistance  moi-e  ;  because, 
inasmuch,  as  the  hospital  has  only  a  certain 
amount  of  accommodation,  if  you  admit  those 
that  could  pay  for  themselves,  you  are  excluding 
otliers  who  are  proper  objects  of  charity  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I  admit  that  so  far. 

Lord  MonkswcU. 

9693.  "With  reference  to  complaints,  you  say 
that  there  Avere  no  complaints  from  the  out- 
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patients  in  your  time ;  but  there  are  complaints 
now  as  it  appears;  do  you  suggest  that  the  work 
was  better  done  in  your  time,  or  that  now  the 
people  are  more  ready  to  complain? — I  think 
that  they  have  been  stirred  up  to  complain,  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  persons  who 
think  that  the  out-patient  department  (I  say 
they  think,  I  do  not  believe  they  really  think, 
but  they  say  that  the  out-patient  department) 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  who,  not  suc- 
ceeding very  well  in  practice,  imagine  that  it  is 
this  out-patient's  department  that  has  prevented 
them  from  succeeding.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  1  hope,  beyond  the  interests  of  truth.  I 
devoted  a  long  time  to  the  inquiry  at  the  time 
when  it  was  being  agitated  as  much  though  not 
in  the  same  mauner  as  now  ;  and  the  conclusion 
I  came  to,  I  may  say  the  solemn  conclusion  I 
came  to,  was  that  the  out-patient  department, 
whilst  of  enormous  advantage  both  to  the 
patients  and  to  the  public,  was  as  httle  abused 
as  anything  I  have  ever  inquired  into. 

9694.  You  say  that  the  nursing  has  imjn-oved 
very  much,  but  at  the  same  time  you  say  that  in 
all  your  experience  you  have  only  once  had  a 
complaint  of  the  nursing ;  would  not  that  seem 
to  show  that  the  patients  did  not  complain  when 
there  was  something  to  complain  of? — I  do  not 
know  what  inference  to  draw  from  it,  but  [  men- 
tion that  as  a  fact.  Speaking  of  my  impressions 
and  remembrance,  1  have  no  remembrance  of 
there  being  complaints  more  than  once,  though 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  patients 
whether  they  had  anything  to  find  tliult  with. 
But  I  may  explain  to  your  Lordship,  what  I, 
perhaps,  have  not  made  clear.  'I'here  are  two 
ways  in  which  I  should  speak  of  the  nursing 
being  good ;  there  is  the  first  way  merely  in 
regard  to  the  patient  and  the  patient's  comfort  ; 
but  I  Avould  apply  the  term  "good"  also  in 
reference  to  the  physician's  comfort,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  done  in  reference  to 
the  other  great  work  which  goes  on  in  the  wards 
of  the  physician,  which  is  scarcely  second  to  the 
patient's  comfort,  namely,  the  acquisition,  the 
communication,  the  correction,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  knowiedse. 

9695.  So  that  the  improvement  of  nursing  is 
more  in  the  doctor's  department,  you  think  ; 
more  with  regard  to  the  doctor  than  the  patient  t 
— 'i  hat  is  my  impression. 

Earl  Cuthcart. 

9696.  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  imj)rove- 
ment  in  nursing  in  hospitals,  and  you  refer  to 
female  nurses? — Entirely. 

9697.  No  one  is  a  greater  admirer  of  female 
nurses  than  I  am  ;  but  I  understand  from  out-of- 
doors  (and  I  bring  the  matter  forward  now 
simply  as  representing  the  public,  not  as  having 
any  fancy  of  my  own),  that  it  is  argued  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  exclude  male  nurses  altogether  from 
training ;  that  male  nurses  ought  to  be  trained  ; 
that  there  are  certain  delirious  and  other  cases 
where  male  nurses  are  required,  and  that  at 
present  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
suitable  male  nurses,  people  being  calkd  in  out 
of  the  street  for  the  purpose,  people  of  no  know- 
ledge at  all,  and  knowing  nothing  ol'  nursing 
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beyond  using  \iolence  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question  that  you  address  to  me. 

969S.  The  question  I.  wanted  to  ask  you  was 
this:  With  regard  to  female  nursing;  that  has 
undoubtedly  wonderfully  improved,  and  is 
probably  near  perfection ;  but  as  regards  male 
nurses,  we  have  been  told  in  this  room  that  there 
is  much  wanting  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  cases  of 
delirium,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  iiecessar}'  to 
have  male  nurses ;  what  is  your  view  in  re- 
gard to  that? — There  are  two  answers  which  I 
make  to  your  Lordship.  Speaking  generally,  I 
much  prefer  female  nurses.  There  is,  specially 
in  relation  to  men,  a  delicacy  and  a  considera- 
tion, a  refinement,  and  the  natural  homage 
uhich  one  sex  rendei's  to  the  other,  which  makes 
the  nursing  of  men  by  women  most  acceptable. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  cases  occurring  in  u 
large  geneial  hospital  where  I  think  it  indecent 
to  have  women  as  nurses ;  cases  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  that  sort,  in 
uhich  I  think  male  nurses  ought  to  be  employed 
exclusively  ;  and  I  have  no  experience  of  any 
objection  having  been  offered  to  that  principle  of 
employing  male  nurses  in  particular  cases. 

9699.  But  we  are  told  sometimes  out  of  doors, 
and  we  have  heard  it  in  this  room,  that  the 
male  nurses  so  employed  are  not  suitable  people 
at  all,  because  they  are  not  trained,  and  have 
had  no  experience  ?- I  should  think  there  was 
ground  for  the  trutli  of  that  accusation. 

9700.  You  are  a  patron  of  the  Hamiltonian 
Society  for  providing  male  nurses ;  at  least,  you 
are  jiut  down  as  such  ? — I  suppose  I  am.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

9701.  Your  name  appears  as  a  patron,  and 
theielbre  I  presume  you  have  felt,  in  private 
practice  as  well  as  in  hospital  practice,  that  some- 
times there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  trained 
male  nurses  ? — That  is  true. 

9702.  And,  again,  it  is  urged  that  in  lunatic 
asylum  cases  it  is  very  important  to  have  trained 
male  nur.-es  ;  that  a  lunatic  might  suffer  from 
bronchitis,  and  other  complaincs,  when  he  re- 
quired careful  nursing  •  and  it  is  argued  tiiat  it 
is  a  pity  if  male  nurses  are  not  trained  in  hos- 
pitals to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  think  there  is  room 
for  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  male 
nurses  than  ;ire  now  employed,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of 
such  as  are  already  employed,  and  for  those  Avho 
might  in  larger  numbers  be  employed,  I  admit 
that  I  have  some  experience  of  male  nurses 
beyond  that  which  my  position  as  physician  at 
the  London  Hospital  gives  me.  I  began  my 
life  with  five  years'  service  in  Haslar  Hospital, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  by  male  nurses,  and  in 
some  instances  it  was  very  good,  but  even  there 
they  have  been  obliged  to  replace  the  general 
nurses  by  women. 

970.3.  But  my  real  question  was  :  is  there  not 
scope  for  a  certain  amount  of  training,  with 
benefit  to  the  public,  of  male  nurses  ? — T  think 
that  is  so. 

Chairman. 

9704.  Are  you  satisfied  Avith  the  present 
sys' em  of  medical  education  in  London,  that  is 
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to  say,  as  it  exists  at  present,  each  of  the  large 
general  hospitals,,  I  think  eleven  of  them,  having 
its  own  school  ;  or  would  you  prefer  to  see  some 
central  university  ? — For  my  own  part  I  think 
that  the  medical  education  in  London  is  about 
the  most  practical  education  that  is  given  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  was  educated  in  Edinburgh. 
I  received  so  little  practical  education  that  when 
I  came  to  London  I  had  to  begin  and  learn 
medicine  anew,  and  I  was  able  to  do  so  from  the 
custom  which  exists  in  London  of  having  the 
schools  and  the  hospitals  together.  1  will  not 
say  to  your  Lordship  that  I  think  medical  educa- 
tion in  London,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  perfect, 
but  it  is  very  near  being  so  ;  and  my  chief  com- 
plaint, if  it  is  a  complaint,  my  chief"  regret.  I 
would  rather  say,  about  the  medical  education 
as  it  occurs  in  London  is  this:  Medicine  has  so 
expanded  that  a  great  many  subjects  are  now 
embraced  within  the  curriculum  of  medical 
education  which  were  not  so  some  yeai's  ago. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  of  general  interest, 
and  only  partially  related  to  medicine.  'lake 
chemistry,  for  instance  (and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  subjects  to  which  the  remark  applies")  ; 
now  what  I  think  is  that  in  such  a  case  as  a  small 
school  like  Charing  Cross,  or  the  Westminster, 
or  any  other  of  the  smaller  schools,  they  cannot 
give  such  a  complete  and  extended  course  in 
chemistry  as  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
student  an  adequate  account  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  time  :  and  I  have  often  thought,  and  often 
said  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  schools  to 
unite  together  and  have  two  or  three  great 
centres  where  they  would  teach  the  general 
subjects,  physiology,  chemistry,  natural  histoi'y, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  schools  of  medicine 
should  be  reserved  for  what  one  would  pre- 
eminently call  the  practical  teaching,  that  teach- 
ing which  was  immediate,  and  direct  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  art  of  medicine.  That  is  the 
only  feeling  that  I  have  of  defect  about  medical 
education.  I  will  take  physiology :  it  undeidies 
all  good  medicine,  but  in  the  small  schools  of 
medicine  it  is  difficult  to  teach  it  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  the  demands  which  it  now  makes 
upon  students,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  one  or  two,  or  even  three  centres  (it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  it  in  one),  where  all  the 
students  could  be  assembled  for  the  learning  of 
thesft  general  subjects  :  chemistry,  physiology, 
natural  history,  pathology,  and  the  like. 

9705.  And  by  that  means  you  would  also, 
would  you  not,  secure  the  services  of  the  very 
best  lecturers  ? — You  would  secure  the  services 
of  the  best  lecturers,  and  you  would  do  another 
thing  which  is  very  much  wanted  :  We  will  say 
that  there  were  three  centres  ;  you  would 
have  three  of  the  best  men  men  in  London  to 
teach  physiology  ;  but  physiology  is  such  a 
general  science  now  a-days  that  it  would  have 
to  be  broken  up  into  departments;  each  de[)art- 
ment  would  require  competent  and  skilled  as- 
sistants ;  and  I  think  that  the  teachers  in  the 
small  schools  might  very  well  be  brought  in  as 
superintendents  of  these  departments  of  the 
great  subjects,  and  so  educate  themselves  to  be 
fitted  to  succeed,  if  they  were  able  to  succeed, 
the  chief  of  the  department  to  which  they  belong ; 
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Chairman — continued, 
but  the  mere  fact  of  the  union  of  the  school  ^yith 
the  hospital  is,  I  think,  in  itself,  of  inexpressible 
value.  The  student  can  go  from  the  lecture- 
room  to  the  wards,  from  the  wards  to  the  lec- 
ture-room, from  the  wards  to  the  dead-house  ; 
he  can  connect  the  whole  of  his  knowledge  into 
one  ;  he  can  see  and  question,  and  re- question, 
and  examine,  in  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do,  for  instance,  even  at  Edinburgh.  Edin- 
burgh, wliich  is  a  very  great  school  of  medicine, 
has  "that  one  defect,  and  it  is  a  terrible  defect; 
for  in  my  time  very,  few  students  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  medicine  at  all;  they 
were  splendidly  taught  as  far  as  the  lecture- 
room  could  teach  them  ;  they  are  now  splendiclly 
taught  as  far  as  the  lecture-room  and  laboratories 
can  teach  them  (for  laboratories  have  been  added 
since  my  time),  but  they  cannot  be  as  well  taught 
in  the  wards.  It  is  a  dgfect  which  the  Edin- 
burgh school  has  from  its  very  success.  There 
are  about  1,000  medical  students,  and  what  are 
you  to  do  with  1,000  or  say,  300  niedicai 
students  about  the  bed  of  one  patient.  The 
numbers  are  too  great  for  any  kind  of  successful 
practical  teaching.  But  I  have  ventured  to  t  ay 
to  you  that  medicine  is  a  craft  after  all,  and  it 
can  only  be  learnt  by  the  students  coming  to 
the  bedside,  seeing,  handling,  trying,  doing, 
under  ihe  guidance  of  a  master. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

9706.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  well- 
known  large  influx  of  students  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  apparently  less  proportionate  number  o\ 
students  in  London? — There  are  various  theories, 
and  I  am'  not  competent  to  give  your  Lordship 
a  complete  answer.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one 
answer,  because  my  official  duties  have  required 
me  to  go  info  the  matter  very  carefully  and 
critically.  In  Edinburgh,  which  is  what  we  call 
a  teaching  university,  a  student  may  go  to  the 
university,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  in  four  years,  upon  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  examination,  his  studies  can  be 
crowned  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  It  is  a  degree 
which  is  in  repute  all  over  the  world.  That  is 
the  first  reason,  and  I  believe  the  second  reason 
is  that  education  and  living  are  together  much 
cheaper  there  than  they  are  in  London.  And 
there  is  another  reason,  which  I  think  a  mistaken 
one,  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  parents ;  they 
think  that  their  young  people  are  much  less 
exposed  to  various  temptations  to  evil  in  Edin- 
burgh than  they  would  be  in  London. 

9707.  One  of  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned 
has  been  often  alleged  to  be  the  chief  cause, 
namely,  that  the  examination  for  the  M.D.  degree 
in  the  Universiity  of  London  was  so  much 
severer,  as  it  is  stated,  than  the  examination  by 
which  the  similar  degree  could  be  got  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  do  you  agree  at  all  in  that  view  ?—  No, 
emphatically  I  do  not.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  make  clear  my  answer  to  that  question. 
The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  London  is  in  view 
of  scientific  acquirements ;  the  examination  for 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  in  view  of  practical  work  which  the  man 
will  be  called  upon  soon  to  do.  Where  the 
University  of  London  regards  the  mere  scientific 
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acquirements  of  the  man  upon  whom  it  is  to  con- 
fer its  doctor's  deuree,  Edinburgh  University 
looks  upon  the  practical  work  in  which  he  is  to 
be  engaged.  They  are  both  severe  examinations, 
but  they  have  this  difference  between  them 
which  I  have  attempted  to  show  ;  and  also  (I 
have  said  this  before,  and  I  say  it  deliberately 
again)  the  reading  for  examination  on  scientific 
subjects  heretofore  required  by  the  University  of 
London  was  such  that  no  man  could  answer  the 
question  except  by  good  luck  in  having  been 
coached,  or  having  read  on  that  particular  subject ; 
and  I  consider  myself  that  that  is  unfair ; 
that  no  mere  straightforward,  honest  reading 
would  ensure  him  passinu,  however  industrious 
he  were,  and  hov.ever  competent  he  were,  be- 
cause the  questions  were  so  recondite  and  so 
complex  that  the  examiners  themselves  could  not 
answer  them  if  they  had  had  no  notice  of  them  ; 
the  teachers  themselves  could  not  answer  them. 
And  therefore  one  of  my  objections  to  the  exa- 
minations at  the  University  of  London  was  that 
questions  were  set  to  candidates,  which  they 
could  only  by  a  kind  of  haphazard  or  good  luck 
be  able  to  answer.  Such  a  thing  does  not  occur 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  I  have 
inquired. 

9708.  We  are  told  to  take  one  example ;  that 
in  the  London  Hospital,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
case  elsewhere,  there  are  bye-laws  which  restrict 
the  candidates  to  those  who  have  the  double 
qualification  in  London,  that  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
do  you  consider  that  a  desirable  limitation  ?— I 
think  it  will  be  a  disastrous  day  for  the  hospitals 
when  they  do  away  with  it. 

9709.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your 
high  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  degree  ? — In  this 
way  :  When  a  student  receives  ids  title  of  doctor 
he  receives  it  in  virtue  of  a  certain  curriculum 
which  he  has  passed  thi'ough,  a  certain  practical 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  ;  but  I  have 
said  to  your  Lordships  that  no  man  can  become  a 
thorough  doctor  by  any  amount  of  reading  or 
lecturing ;   he  can  only    become    so  through 
experience.    Novf  the  Edinburgh  school  h  is  from 
very  success  one  defect  ;  it  cannot  j^ractically 
reach  every  man  who  is  there,  or  anything  like 
the  half  of  them  ;  it  is  impossible.    But  there  is 
another  defect.    The  university  crowns  a  man's 
studies,  if  deserving,  with  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  then  it  leaves  him  ;  it  takes  no  more  charge 
of  his  moral  conduct  or  of  his  career,  than  if  he 
did  not  belling  to  it.    But  if  a  man  is  going  to 
become  a  teacher  in  medicine,  and  to  have  the 
great   responsibilities  of   a  hospital  physician, 
many  of  us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  higher,  and  therefore,  some 
diti'erent  test ;  and  there  is  a  body  in  London 
called  the  College  of  Physicians  Avhich  takes  in 
view,  therefore,  the  circumstances  of  the  men 
who  come  to  us  to  be  made  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  in  the  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  be    made    Fellows,  aimintr   at  becoming; 
hospital  physicians,  and  also  scientific  teachers  ; 
and  we  therefore  take  care  to  submit  them  to 
other  and  different  tests.    We  hold  that  there  ;ire 
not    only  intellectual  qualifications  necessaiy, 
but  we  hold  that  there  are  practical  qualifications, 
necessary  and   moral  qualifications  necessary  ; 
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ard  so  we  give  them  an  examination  of  a  different 
kind,  and  we  submit  them  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
double  ballot  before  they  are  admitted  ;  so  that 
when  a  man  has  passed  through  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  we  know  that  there  is 
nothing  against  his  moral  character,  wc  know 
that  he  is  practically  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  and  a 
hospital  physician,  and  that  he  has  the  high 
qualifications  necessary  for  that  high  office. 
These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  (and  I 
personally)  justify  ourselves  in  claiming  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  privilege.  Were  it  not  so,  my 
experience  in  London  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  last  cancer- curer  (i*om  America  would 
be  made  physician  to  the  London  Hosj^ital. 
Some  little  time  ago  a  gentleman  from  America, 
a  parson  I  believe  he  called  himself,  came  over 
with  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  l^e  was  curing  cases 
right  and  left,  and  some  people  came  to  me  and 
said,  Why  would  I  not  meet  him,  and  said  it  was 
trades-unionism  :  and  one  lady  for  whom  I  have 
great  I'espect,  said  to  me,  "  You  are  guilty  of  a 
great  moral  crime  ;  you  condemn  this  man,  you 
will  not  meet  him  ;  you  actually  deny  that  he 
has  made  these  cures,  which  I  know  "  (she  was 
speaking  with  the  usual  inaccuracy  of  a  woman) 
"  he  has  done."  I  said  to  this  lady,  "  Now,  if 
this  man  were  a  true  man,  why  should  he  behave 
in  a  way  in  which,  if  the  humblest  apothecary  in 
this  country  behaved,  he  would  be  turned  out  of 
his  profession  ?  He  says  that  he  has  a  secret 
for  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  he  keeps  it  in  his 
pocket  to  get  money;  if  an  apothecary  had  a 
secret  of  tJiat  sort  which  he  kept,  he  would  be 
turned  out  of  his  profession."  That  is  a  man 
who  took  London  by  storm ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  did  not  take  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
by  storm.  However,  it  was  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  thatAvrecked him,  I  think  ;  fori  believe 
they  challenged  him  to  come  and  take  some  cases 
in  the  cancer  ward  of  tlie  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  said  that  if  he  cured  one  they  would  take 
him  on  at  their  hospital.  But  he  ran  away.  I 
think  the  public  are  not  such  adequate  and  just 
judges  of  lhe  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
teacher  of  medicine,  and  a  hospital  physician,  as 
to  be  capable  of  judging  aright  in  matters  of  that 
kind  ;  and  I  think  the  College  of  Physicians  does 
for  the  public  that  which  the  public  cannot  do 
for  itself.  It  secures  to  the  public  that  the  men 
wl  o  come  before  them  are  not  only  intellectually 
and  practically,  but  morally  qualified  to  discharge 
these  high  duties. 

9710.  Therefore  the  net  result  is  this,  is  it 
not,  that  you  consider  the  Edinburgh  M.D.  a 
very  inferior  qualification  to  that  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I 
do  not  admit  that  my  language  admits  of  that 
intevpretatioi).  I  say  that  they  are  different.  I 
say  that  the  Edinburgh  M.D.  is  a  high  qualifica- 
tion for  the  doctorate  of  medicine  for  those  who 
are  going  to  engage  in  practice ;  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  say  that ;  but  I  do  say  that  any  degree  of 
any  university,  even  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  by 
itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  man  has  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  become  a  hospital 
physician  and  teacher  ;  that  is  what  I  meant  to 
say. 

9711.  You  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  importance  of  the  functions  of  a  hospital 
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physician  and  teacher  and  those  of  an  ordinary 
practitioner  ? — I  do,  the  strongest.  A  man  may 
be  an  excellent  practitioner,  and  be  utterly  inca- 
pable of  teaching  medicine,  from  defect  of 
language  or  anything  else. 

9712.  That  I  can  understand;  but  is  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  one  which  in  any  way 
ascertains  the  teaching  qualities  of  the  person 
who  undergoes  it  .' — Yes,  indii-ectly.  As  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  I  know  nothing,  and  can 
say  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, I  do  know.  It  takes  him  to  the  bedside 
and  asks  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  case. 
Every  candidate  for  the  membership  of  the  col- 
lege (which  is  not  the  highest  order  in  the  College 
of  Physicians)  is  taken  to  the  wards  of  a  hospital, 
and  is  taken  to  the  bedside,  and  is  asked  to  say 
whfit  this  case  is,  and  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
and  to  explain  it ;  and  then  he  is  furthermore 
asked  to  write  the  account. 

9713.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  class 
the  holders  of  the  M.D.  degree  of  Edinbiu-gh 
with  the  gentleman  who  professed  to  cure 
cancer  ? — No  ;  he  had  an  American  degree,  I  am 
told.  But  that  case  is  an  illustration  of  what  the 
public  will  do,  "when  the  public  is  entrusted, 
without  professional  check,  with  power  to  do 


these  things. 


Earl  Cat  heart. 


9714.  You  mentioned,  just  now,  clinical  classes; 
would  you  put  any  limit  to  the  number  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  teaching  in  that 
way  a  clinical  class  ? — I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  putting  a  limit  to  the  number  ;  but  J 
should  declare  that  no  more  than  about  30  to  40 
could  be  properly  educated  round  a  bed. 

9715.  I  have  underslood  that  your  classes  were 
exceedingly  large  ? — Yes,  and  1  did  my  best  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  that,  by  telling  them 
to  go  to  the  other  physicians,  and  also  by  making 
a  very  large  circle,  and  trying  to  speak  as  loud 
as  I  could,  and  to  point  out  to  the  students  the 
various  objective  facts. 

9716.  You  have  had  as  many  as  50,  have  you 
not?— I  have  ;  I  daresay,  at  a  stretch,  I  could 
manage  50.  I  was  careful  to  make  a  large  circle, 
and  used  to  call  up  Tom,  Jack,  and  William, 
suddenly,  bring  him  up  to  the  bedside,  to  see 
that  he  was  hearing  and  attending. 

9717.  I  suppose  that  you  would  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  throwing  open  as  much  as  pos- 
sible fever  asylums  to  clinical  teaching? — I 
believe  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage. 
Every  infirmary  in  London  should  be  placed  at 
t!ie  disposal  of  clinical  teachers. 

9718.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  has  been 
done  about  throwing  them  open  ? — All  that  hiis 
been  done  is  this  (and  we  owe  it  to  the  very 
gracious  consideration  of  the  present  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Ritchie  ; 
he  has  greatly  assisted  us  in  this  matter,  and  I 
think  that  without  his  assistance  we  should  not 
have  succeeded),  we  have  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  right  of  entry  and  instruction  to  the 
medical  students  of  London  in  the  fever  hos- 
pitals of  London,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  up  to 
that  time  an  adequate  provision  (1  shouhl  be 
almost  justified  in  saying,  without  any  abuse  of 
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Earl  Cathcart — continued, 
language,  no  provision  at  all)  for  the  teaching  of 
the  profesion  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  public 
for  the  treatment  of  fever  cases,  you  will  see 
that  it  was  a  shocking  state  of  things. 

9719.  And  consequently  you  could  not  follow 
up  those  cases  to  their  conclusion,  which  you 
have  told  us  you  consider  is  so  important? — 
There  are  two  classes  of  cases  ;  I  am  speaking 
now  of  acute  cases. 

9720.  But  they  are  detected  sometimes,  we 
are  told,  in  the  out-patient  departments,  and  sent 
out  from  there  ? — Yes. 

9721.  And  it  would  be  very  important  to  pur- 
sue those  cases,  to  follow  up  those  cases  to  their 
conclusion?— Yes;  the  consequences  for  good 
of  doing  so  are  incalculable. 

9722.  You  would  not  like  to  take  very  large 
clinical  classes  into  a  fever  asylum ;  you  could 
not  take  very  large  classes  into  it,  could  you  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  you  could  not,  with  due  care 
and  precaution,  take  20  round.  It  would  depend 
on  their  conduct.  Notwithstanding  what  is  said 
of  medical  students  I  have  found  them  well- 
behaved. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9723.  I  suppose  the  new  regulations  extend 
only  to  the  infectious  hospitals? — At  present 
only  to  those. 

9724.  What  is  your  opinion  then  with  regard 
to  the  great  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  ;  ought  access 
to  them  . to  be  given  to  the  students  ? — I  think  it 
is  an  awful  loss  to  the  art  ol  medicine  not  to  have 
it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  the  num- 
bers that  come  to  the  out-patient  departments; 
and  these  numbers  are  most  precious  to  us  who 
are  students ;  they  give  us  a  large  area,  and  it  is 
the  exceptional  diseases  that  often  teach  us  the 
most ;  all  our  great  discoveries  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  getting  hold  of  something  odd.  They 
have  given  us  the  clue  so  to  speak.  I  myself 
instead  of  limiting  the  numbers  very  much  would 
permit  rather  a  large  number  to  attend,  provided 
there  was  a  due  inspection  to  see  that  the  work 
was  thoi'oughly  done  ;  and  I  can  venture  to  say, 
and  my  statement  is  justified  by  a  long  and  large 
experience,  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  done,  if  it 
is  done  methodically. 

9725.  That  is  specially  true,  is  it  not,  of  chronic 
diseases? — I  am  speaking  only  of  chronic  diseases 
now;  my  remarks  would  not  apply  to  acute  dis- 
eases at  all. 

9726.  But  chronic  cases  you  have  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  in  a  general  hospital;  you 
cannot  ke  ep  the  cases  there  ? — No. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9727.  Aud  if  you  opened  infirmaries  to  clinical 
teaching,  in  that  way  you  would  benefit  the 
patients  themselves  by  the  superior  medical 
treatment  which  would  result  ? — The  good  to  the 
public,  if  the  public  could  see  it,  is  inexpressible. 

Earl  of  Kimherlcy. 

9728.  The  objection  raised  to  tlie  introiluction 
of  students  into  these  institutions  was  that  there 
might  be  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people 
there  against  their  cases  being  made  the  subject 
of  clinical  instruction  ;  can  you  see  any  clear 
distinction   between   the   treatment  of  a  poor 
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person  in  one  of  the  general  hospitals  to  which  he 
is  willing  to  go,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same 
poor  person  if  he  happens  to  go  into  an  infirmary  ? 
— None  whatever  ;  and  I  think  much  depends 
upon  the  kindliness  of  the  doctor.  I  think  it 
might  be  made  painful  to  the  patient ;  if  the 
doctor  should  forget  that  the  poor  person  before 
him  had  feelings  like  himself,  and  delicacies  of 
feeling  like  himself,  it  might  be  a  very  painful 
thing ;  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  can  conceive  it,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  men  we  send  out  to  be  teachers  would  be 
guilty  of  forgetting  that  the  patients  were  men 
and  women  with  the  same  feelings  as  they  them- 
selves have. 

9729.  It  is  a  balance  of  advantages,  as  in  most 
human  aff^airs,  and  would  not  the  balance  of 
advantage  to  these  poor  patients  be  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  admission  of  the  best  medical 
attendants  to  see  them  ? — Enormously  to  their 
own  advantage. 

9730.  Quite  independent  of  the  educational 
value,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
patients  themselves  to  have  this  skilled  advice, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  furnished  in  any  other 
way  ? — That  is  my  belief,  and  I  have  argued 
throughout  these  imperfect  answers  of  mine  that 
the  patient  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  the  second  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  inferior ;  I  consider  it 
almost  to  rank  side  by  side  with,  though  behind, 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  j^oor,  because  if  medi- 
cine were   to  stand  still  where  would  society  be. 

9731.  But  looking  to  any  prejudices,  even 
undue  prejudices,  that  may  exist  on  the  subject, 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  that,  from  the  mere  point 
of  view  of  the  poor  themselves,  apart  from  the 
advantasre  of  getting;  better  education  and  infor- 
mation,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage?  — 
Enormous. 


Earl  of  Arran. 

9732.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  hos2:)itals  to  be  scattered  mcn-e 
equally  over  London ;  over  a  larger  area  ? — 
Theoretically,  yes ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
impracticable.  You  would  slide  into  greater 
evils  probably  than  you  escape  by  doing  that ; 
but  I  think,  theoretically,  that  one  on  the  north, 
one  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  west,  or  two,  if 
it  were  necessary,  in  these  respective  localities, 
would  be  very  desirable.  Hut  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  practical  difficalty,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  of 
London,  there  is  a  belt  of  hos])itals  round 
London,  and  they  are  now  bulldinu'  a  Great 
Northern  Hosj^ital  there,  aud  it  will  be  pretty 
well  supplied  with  that  hospital  and  one  or  two 
smaller  ones. 

9733.  Could  you  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
evils  vou  would  dread  if  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  brought  to  pass? — I  think  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  (1  am  now  speaking  generally, 
and  I  comprehend  medicine  in  the  general  re- 
mark) as  cutting  adrift  and  beginning  de  novo.  I 
I  think  that  all  the  history  of  the  race,  whatever 
its  relations  may  be,  shows  that  we  must  proceed 
by  a  process  of  growth  and  devolopment,  the 
new  conditions  arising  necessarily  and  inevitably 
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Earl  of  Arran — continued, 
out  of  the  old  ;  and  the  first  general  reply  which 
I  make  to  your  Lordship  is  that  if  you  were 
o-oino-  to  i^ell  all  these  h.ospitals  which  are  not 
focat1;d,  as  you  think,  right,  and  then  buy  new 
sites  and  build  new  hospitals,  you  would  be 
going  in  the  teeth  of  the  teaching  of  all  history, 
to  which  I  myself  would  pay  great  respect.  That 
is  the  chief  objection  I  have.  The  other  (but  it 
is  really  ihe  same  in  principle)  is,  that  i  should 
be  afraid  that  they  would  adopt  new  methods  of 
officering  the  hospitals,  and  so  on,  which  had 
never  been  tried,  and  had  never  followed  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  out  of  the  past  methods. 
For  my  own  part,  you  see  I  am  anxious  to  say 
what  I  believe,  that  all  reforms  in  medicine  must 
come  naturally  and  necessarily  out  of  the  past ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  great  reforms 
suddenly  produced  by  the  destruction  of  all  the 
past,  and  beginning  dc  novo.  I  think  it  is  the 
same  with  medicine  as  it  is,  well,  may  I  say,  with 
politics. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9734.  The  British  Constitution  ?— Certainly  ; 
I  had  that  in  my  mind,  though  i  did  not  venture 
in  your  Lordship's  presence  to  say  it. 

Chairman. 

9735.  From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  a  central  board  to  control  these  hospitals  in 
London ;  that  is  to  say,  perhaps  to  grant  a  license 
to  fresh  hospitals  so  as  to  check  the  inunoderate 
growth  of  special  hospitals  ;  have  you  any  opinion 
to  offer  on  that  ? — I  am  as  a  rule  in  favour  of 
some  great  central  board  which  should  not  in- 
fringe the  autonomy,  of  each  hospital,  but  which 
should  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
them,  a  control  hereafter  to  be  described.  I 
would  not  have  the  hospitals  placed  under  the 
State,  as  mere  machines  of  State ;  because  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  fall  away  as  the 
result  of  such  a  step ;  but  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  a  great  central  board  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  hospitals,  which  are  common  to  all  of  them 
and  not  interfering  with  their  respective  indivi- 
dualities and  autonomies.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  enormous  assistance  to  the  hospitals  and  to 
the  public. 

9736.  Could  you  define  what  you  mean  by 
matters  "  common  to  all  the  hospitals  "  ? — I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning.  The  provisions  made 
for  special  departments,  hcvv  to  arrange  their 
patients,  the  arrangement  of  the  staff,  how  the}' 
are  to  be  arranged,  the  conditions  of  election,  the 
the  conditions  of  service,  the  duration  of  service, 
the  economies  of  administration  about  diets,  food, 
and  matters  of  that  kind ;  I  think  these  are  points 
which,  in  a  general  sense,  might  be  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  hospitals;  also  the  arrangements 
for  nursing,  the  proportion  of  nurses  to  particular 
patients,  and  so  forth  ;  I  cannot  off-hand  say  to 
your  Lordships  all  that  would  be  included,  but 
there  are,  and  you  yourself  will  recognise  in  a 
moment  that  there  are,  things  common  to  all 
hospitals  which  might  fairly  be  discussed 
by  a  central  board;  and  I  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  have  the  Crown  represented  on  that 
board. 


Chairman-  continued. 

9737.  Would  3'ou  give  to  such  a  board  any 
powers  of  inspection? — I  would  decidedly.  I 
should  allow  it  even  to  receive  appeals  in  relation 
to  questions ;  though  I  would  not  allow  the 
board  to  interfere  with  the  individuality  of  the 
automonal  working  of  the  hospital ;  I  would  give 
the  board  authority  to  hear  appeals  and  to  settle 
them. 

9738.  Could  you  form  any  idea  as  to  huAv  this 
board  would  be  constituted  ? — First  of  all  by 
representatives  from  each  hospital ;  secondly,  by 
representatives  from  the  neighbourhood,  either 
through  the  county  council  or  through  the  rate- 
payers, or  in  some  other  way  by  representatives 
from  the  people  in  the  district  in  which  they 
were  situated ;  and  last  of  all,  by  representatives 
from  the  Crown.  They  should  together  form  a 
kind  of  council,  a  council  of  hospital  administra- 
tion, and  that  council  should  have  a  constitution, 
and  should  take  into  consideration  all  the  ques- 
tions affecting  hospitals  in  general,  hear  all 
appeals,  inquire  into  alleged  grievances,  and  so 
forth.  T  think  that  a  council  of  hospital  admi- 
nistration might  be  founded  upon  those  condi- 
tions of  adequate  representation  ;  representation 
of  the  hospital,  representation  of  the  sick,  full 
representation  of  the  peojile  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  hospital  was  placed  (in  which  I  should 
include  the  doctors;  because  the  way  to  settle 
their  prejudices  is  to  bring  them  into  office,  and 
then  they  would  understand  that  the  hospitals 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  appear  to  them  to  be) ;  and 
lastly,  representatives  nf  the  Crown  ;  1  should 
identify  it  with  the  nation  so  far. 

Earl  Cathcart. 

9739.  Settling  one  form  of  account  would  be 
a  very  important  part  of  the  business,  would  it 
not  ? — So  far  as  it  is  possible  ;  but  there  would 
necessarily  be  different  conditions,  and  I  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  interfere  too  much  with 
the  individuality  of  a  hospital.  I  think  that  the 
preservation  of  its  individuality  by  a  hospital,  its 
endeavours  to  get  on  according  to  its  own  views, 
might  be  of  great  service  to  that  hospital,  and  to 
the  cause  which  it  represented ;  and  I  would  be 
careful  therefore  not  to  throw  all  of  them  into 
too  hard-and-fast  a  common  method.  I  think 
that  some  uniformity  of  the  rendering  and  audit- 
ing of  accounts  would  be  desirable;  but  I  think  I 
should  not  attempt,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
economical  mistake  to  attempt,  to  force  all  the 
hospitals  into  an  exact  method  of  action,  you 
might  then  as  well  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

Chairman. 

9740.  There  is  only  one  matter  of  hospital 
detail  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  this  :  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  or 
not  to  have  a  resident  medical  officer  of  expe- 
rience in  the  hospital?— Yes,  if  he  were  to  be 
exchanged  frequently,  but  not  if  he  were  to  be 
permanent. 

9741.  Would  you  mean  by  ''changed  fre- 
quently," every  five  years,  say? — Yes;  five 
years.  If  he  is  kept  there,  he  becomes  a 
nuisance.  I  have  had  experience  of  both 
methods ;  and,  without  alluding  to  any  indi- 
vidual   in  particular,  I    think    strongly  that 
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permanently  residing  as  a  kind  of  medical  su- 
perintendent. That  has  not  answered  well  in 
any  of  the  hospitals,  except  Guy's ;  there  it  has 
answered  well ;  there  is  there  a  resident  medical 
superintendent ;  he  is  not  a  resident  house 
physician,  he  is  not  exactly  what  I  fancy  your 
Loi-dship  means ;  and  is  a  very  good  man,  an 
exceptionally  good  man.  But  a  resident  house 
physician,  if  he  were  changed  every  five  years, 
would  be,  I  think,  a  great  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  resident  staff  of  a  hospital. 

9742.  And  there  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why 
such  an  arrangement  should  not  work  ? — None 
but  an  economical  one,  that  I  know.  There  are 
little  difficulties ;  young  men  are  liot-tempered, 
and  they  sometimes  fall  out  with  the  resident 
medical  officer ;  but  it  is  a  very  nice  discipline 
for  them  to  rectify  it. 

9743.  That,  after  all,  is  only  a  matter  of  detail 
to  be  managed  by  the  committee  ? — Entirely  a 
matter  of  detail. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9744.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would  cause 
a  divided  responsibility.  The  present  system  in, 
for  instance,  the  London  Hospital,  being  that  it 
is  divided  into  what  I  might  terra  compartments, 
and  that  each  compartment  has  its  own  visiting 
physician  to  work  with  the  house  physician  who 
has  that  particular  ward  ;  it  is  said,  that  if  there 
was  a  superior  resident  physician  in  the  hospital, 
his  superintendence  over  the  house  physician 
would  clash  with  the  superintendence  exercised 
by  the  visiting  physician,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  system  would  not  work.  What  do  you  say 
as  to  that? — That  is  a  just  statement  of  the  peril; 
but  I  would  not  conclude  that,  therefore,  it  would 
not  work,  because  I  think  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  resident  medical  officer  to  supervise 
the  work  both  as  regards  the  huuse  physicians, 
to  see  that  it  is  done,  and,  as  regards  the  nui'ses, 
to  see  that  their  work  is  done,  and  that  there  is 
a  proper  correlation  of  work ;  and  he  would  also 
constitute  a  sort  of  consulting  doctor;  he  being 
older,  and  presumably  more  experienced,  than 
the  younger  men,  he  would  constitute  a  sort  of 
consulting  doctor,  who  might  be  had  at  a 
moment  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the 
younger  men  in  charge  of  my  wards  or  somebody 
else's  wards. 

9745.  Because  it  must  happen  ticcasionally  that 
emergencies  present  themselves  when  the  visiting 
physician  is  not  in  attendance  ? — Yes. 

9746.  And  then  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  younger  men  to  have  an  older  man  to  con- 
sult ? — ^Yes,  1  think  so. 

Cliairman. 

9747.  And  such  officer  ought  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  board  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

9748.  Quite  apart  from  the  honorary  staff? — • 
Yes;  he  ought  not  be  a  member  of  the  honorary 
staff  at  all. 

Earl  of  Kimherley. 

9749.  A  paid  officer?-— A  paid  officer,  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  house  committee,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  the  staff. 
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Chairman. 

9750.  With  regard  to  all  these  appointments 
of  the  visiting  staff  in  the  hospitals  in  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  London  Hospital,  I 
think  they  are  purely  honorary  appointments,  are 
they  not?— I  am  not  quite  sure;  I  think  they 
pay  the  juniors  ;  they  did  not  when  V  joined  it ; 
but  I  think  they  now  pay  the  junior  staff  a  small 
honorarium  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  I  think 
also  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  ;  I  woidd  not  venture  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ship with  certainty  on  that  question. 

9751.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have 
them  honorary  or  to  have  them  paid  ?— I  would 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exactly,  if  I 
may  try  and  explain  that  to  your  Lordships.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  get  the  right  men  for  these 
hospitals  ;  they  are  to  make  the  medicine  of  the 
future.  Now  the  right  men  are  not  always  very 
well  off;  and  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  will  not 
pay  them  sufliciently  to  live,  I  think  that  an 
annual  honorarium  sufficient  to  help  them  to  live 
would  be  very  desirable;  it  enables  them  (using 
a  phrase  well  known  about  hospitals)  to  hang  on 
long  enough  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  when  they 
may  get  on  the  higher  staft!,  and  hope  by  getting 
on  the  higher  staff  to  get  into  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practice.  You  see  sometimes  they 
may  remain  as  assistant  physicians  for  a  long- 
while.  In  my  case  \  was  one  of  the  unlucky 
ones  who  remained,  I  think,  14  or  15  years,  I 
forget  the  exact  number  of  years,  but  it  was 
something  akin  to  that,  before  I  got  on  what  is 
called  the  full  staff.  Now  there  was  nothing 
given  to  me  in  those  days,  nor  to  any  of  us ;  but 
100  /.  a  year  would  have  been  a  very  acceptable 
help  to  a  man  who  had  married,  and  was  having 
children  growing  up  around  him,  and  was  not 
getting  practice  :  because  to  a  physician  practice 
seldom  comes  before  35  or  36,  unless  he  is  a 
specialist  and  publishes  books,  and  makes  people 
believe  that  he  knows  all  about  them,  and  then 
he  may  get  practice  early. 

Earl  of  Arran. 

9752.  With  regard  to  that  committee  or  council 
of  administration  that  you  spoke  of,  would  it  be 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  interference 
with  the  autonomy  of  such  hospital,  would  begin 
if  you  gave  them  power  to  enforce  their  decrees  ; 
and  would  there  be  any  use  in  their  existing  if 
they  had  not  that  power  ? — The  value  of  the  thing 
would  be,  that  the  hospitals  should,  of  their  own 
will,  agree  to  form  themselves  into  a  federation, 
and  be  represented  on  this  council ;  you  could 
not  compel  the  hospitals  to  do  it. 

9753.  You  would  not  constitute  such  a  council 
by  Act  of  Parliament? — No,  I  should  not  like 
to  do  that ;  but  I  think  if  it  were  judiciously 
handled,  the  hospitals  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  federate  and  come  together  for  their  common 
interest  and  common  good. 

9754.  And  that  they  would  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  any  recommendations  that  such  a  council 
miuht  make  to  them?  — I  think  so  ;  and  I  think 
there  are  instances  at  work  in  oiher  departments 
of  life  in  which  that  is  done. 

9755.  is  the  action  of  the  Sunday  Ho.-pital 
Fund  tending  to  assimilate  the  methods  on  which 
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hospitals  are  carried  on  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  have 
not  entered  into  that  question. 

Chairman. 

9756.  i.s  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — The  only  thing  I  should  like 
to  say,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  is  that, 
having  been  for  36  or  37  years  attached  to  the 
London  Hospital,  I  have  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  admirable  way,  speaking  generally,  in 
which  the  hospital  is  managed.  I  have  never 
proposed  anything  in  the  course  of  my  connection 
with  the  London  Hospital  for  the  good  of  the 
patients  (and  I  am  afraid  I  was  often  trouble- 
some )  that  was  not  immediately  acceded  to  if 
it  were  reasonable.  I  have  sometimes  been  ex- 
postulated with,  or  rather  (for  that  expression  is 
too  strong)  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to 
the  expense  of  some  of  my  recommendations  ;  but 
I  think  such  a  calling  of  my  attention  to  the  ex- 
pense was  a  very  just  one,  and  never  gave  me 
the  slightest  reason  to  complain.  All  through 
my  connection  with  the  London  Hospital,  as  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  the  sick,  I  have  never 
proposed  anything  for  their  relief,  or  comfort 
even,  which  was  not  carried  into  etiect ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  nursing  in  the  wards  in  which  I  had 
conti'ol,  it  was  as  nearly  perfect  nursing  as  I 
could  expect  to  get  in  any  institution  regulated 
in  any  Avay  that  1  could  conceive  of. 

9757.  Were  you  equally  v\  ell  satisfied  that  the 
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arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  nurses  were 
as  good  as  those  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients  ? 
—I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  that.  I  had  a 
certain  work  befoi'e  me  when  I  went  to  the 
hospital,  I  was  anxious  to  give  all  my  time  and 
attention  to  that,  and  T  did  not  enter  so  minutely 
into  the  organisation  of  the  nursing  department 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  me.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer when  I  use  it ;  I  see  that  it  is  perfect 
and  I  use  it ;  and  I  dealt  with  my  nurses  in 
the  same  way.  I  was  ready  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints, if  they  had  any,  but  they  never  had  any. 
I  have  heard  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  by 
some  of  the  nurses,  which  has  filled  me  with 
astonishment,  namely,  that  when  they  were  sick 
they  were  attended  by  boys.  I  have  in  dozens 
and  dozens  of  cases  attended  to  a  sick  nurse  when 
my  help  was  required.  I  have  not  read  the 
statement,  because  ]  have  not  read  any  of  the 
evidence,  but  1  have  heard  that  it  was  alleged. 
It  liHS  filled  nie  with  considerable  sui'prise,  and  I 
know  for  my  ovv^n  part  that  I  have  never  failed  to 
go  and  see  a  sick  nui'se  when  she  was  requiring 
my  help. 

9758.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— Nothing  else. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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(Handed  in  by  Sir  H.  Longley,  k.c.b.) 


(1.) 

Charity  Commission, 

Whitehall,  S.W.,  188 

"  Charitable  Trusts  Acts." 

G. 

At  the  head  of  \  

yotir  reply  turite  | 


1.  No  accounts  of  the  above  charit       have  been  received  at  this  office  since 

I  am  therefore  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statutes 
relating  to  this  subject,  and,  for  your  greater  convenience,  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
most  material  provisions. 

2.  You  will  perceive  that  the  law  requires  that  accounts  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture shall  be  returned  to  this  office  annually ;  and,  further,  that  copies  of  such 
accounts,  if  relating  to  parochial  charities,  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  vestry. 

3.  I  am  to  request  yoi;  to  state  whether  this  latter  requisition  of  the  law  has  been 
observed  in  this  case. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  stating  the  accounts  submitted  to  this  office  and  to 
the  vestry,  I  am  particularly  to  request  separate  statements,  under  distinct  headings, 
of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  expenditure,  viz.  : 

(A.)  The  taxes,  rates,  expenses  of  repair,  and  management  and  otlun'  outgoings 
payable  from  the  income  of  the  charity. 

(B.)  The  application  of  the  net  income  to  the  charitable  objects. 

o.  In  the  case  of  distributive  charities,  the  subjects  of  distribution,  whether  con- 
sisting of  money  or  of  articles  in  kind  or  other  benefits,  the  scale  of  the  distribution, 
and  the  number  of  recipients,  should  be  stated.  It  will  oi"dinarily  be  sufficient, 
however,  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  instance  in  a  general  form.  E.g., 
supposing  101.  is  distributed  in  doles  of  money,  it  may  be  entered  thus  : 

£.    s.  d. 

In  money  to  -57  poor  persons  in  amounts  varying  from  6  n. 
to  2  .s.    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       10    -  - 

But  in  the  event  of  complaint,  the  details  of  expenditure  may  become  the  subject  of 
further  inquiry. 

G.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  desirable  for  me  to  add  that  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  this  office  are  not  vouched  unless  the  attention  of  the  board 
is  called  to  special  items  demanding  inquiry,  nor  are  they  audited  or  passed  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  be  considered  settled  accounts.  The  board  will  consider  themselves 
bound  to  attend  to  any  reasonable  complaints  against  the  administration  of  a  charity 
notwithstanding  that  the  accounts  sent  to  this  office  may,  when  closely  examined, 
show  that  the  practice  complained  of  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  all  vouchers  and  documents  on  which  the  trustees  rely  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  their  accounts  should  be  kept  by  them  with  as  much  care  and  for  as  long  a 
time  as  though  the  system  of  submitting  accounts  to  this  office  did  not  exist. 

7.  The  object  of  the  Commissioners  in  issuing  these  instructions  is  to  make  the 
returns  as  simple  and  as  little  burdensome  to  the  trustees  as  is  consistent  with  their 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  important  objects  of  the  Legislature  are  substantially 
attained. 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)        W.  G.  Hayter,  Registrar. 
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Accounts. 
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(2.) 

Circular  relating  ChARITY  COMMISSION, 

to  Accounts. 


OfSce  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 

England  and  Wales,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
The  Charitable  TrustvS  Acts  require  that  the  trustees  or  persons  acting  in  the 
administration  of  every  charity  shall,  in  books  to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose, 
regularly  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  full  and  true  accounts  of  all  money  received 
and  paid  respectively  on  account  of  such  charity,  and  shall  also  on  or  before  the  25th 
day  of  Mai'ch  in  every  year,  or  such  other  day  as  may  be  fixed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners,  prepare  and  make  out  the  following  accounts 
in  relation  thereto  (that  is  to  say) : 

(L)  An  account  of  the  gross  income  arising  from  the  endowment,  or  which 
ought  to  have  arisen  therefrom,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  then  last,  or  on  such  othei'  day  as  may  have  been  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  board. 

(2.)  An  account  of  all  balances  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
of  all  monies  received  during  the  same  year  on  account  of  the  charity. 

(3.)  An  account  for  the  same  period  of  all  payments. 

(4.)  An  account  of  all  moneys  owing  to  or  from  the  charity,  so  far  as  conveni- 
ently may  be. 

Which  accounts  shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  or 
administrators,  and  shall  be  audited  by  the  auditor  of  the  charity,  if  any ;  and  that 
the  said  trustees  or  administrators  shall,  within  14  days  after  the  day  appointed  for 
making  out  such  accounts,  deliver  or  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commissioners, 
at  their  oftice  in  London,  and,  in  the  case  of  parochial  charities,  shall  deliver  another 
copy  thereof  to  the  churchwarden  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish  or  parishes  with 
which  the  objects  of  such  charities  are  identified,  who  shall  present  the  same  at  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  such  parishes,  and  insert  a  copy  thereof  in  the 
minutes  of  the  vestry  book  ;  and  that  every  such  copy  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  persons  at  all  seasonable  hours,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  said  board 
may  seem  fit ;  and  that  any  person  may  require  a  copy  of  every  such  account,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  on  j^aying  therefor  after  the  rate  of  2  d.  for  every  72  words  or 
figures. 


See  16  ifc  1"  Vict, 
c.  137,  s.  61,  aud 
18  &  19  Vict, 
c.  124,  1.  44. 
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MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  ORGANISATION  COMMITTEE. 

Sketch  for  the  Organisation  of  a  General  Hospital  on  Provident  Principles,  by  Mr. 
W.  Bousjield,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association. 

1.  In-patients'  department : — 

{a)  Half  the  beds,  free  ;  patients  to  be  selected  principally  through  the  out- 
patient department. 

(6)  One-fourth  the  beds,  patients  to  pay  2  8.  per  day. 

(c)  One-fourth  the  beds,  patients  to  pay  2  I.  2  .9.  per  week,  inclusive. 

Note. — All  patients  to  be  subjects  for  clinical  teaching  for  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  school. 

2.  Out-patients'  department  (to  be  divided  into  two  branches)  : — 

1st.  The  consultative  department,  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons.  The 
patients  in  this  department  will  include — 

{(i)  Patients  sent  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  provident  department. 

{h)  Patients  sent  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  general  prac- 
titioners in  the  neighbourhood. 

(c)  Patients  who  have  been  in-patients. 

((7)  Casual  patients  for  the  surgical  department. 

2nd.  The  provident  department.  To  this  department  will  be  attached  a 
staff  of  respectable  general  practitioners,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
will  treat  patients  for  all  ordinary  maladies,  and,  when  necessary,  visit  them 
at  their  own  homes. 

The  members  of  the  provident  branch  will  be  persons  living  in  the  hospital 
district,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees  of  medical  men,  and  whose 
wages  do  not  exceed  30  s.  for  a  single  person,  and  40  s.  for  a  family. 

The  payments,  to  be  made  in  sickness  and  health,  might  be  6  d.  per  month 
for  each  person,  and  for  children  (who  should  not  be  allowed  to  join  without 
their  parents),  3  d.  per  month  each,  9  d.  per  month  to  include  all  children  in  a 
family,  under  14  years  of  age. 

Sixpence  to  be  charged  for  each  certificate  signed  by  a  member  of  the  staff. 

All  medicines  ordered  to  be  provided  by  the  hospital  ;  but  1  d.  to  be  charged 
for  each  prescription  made  up,  and  2  d .  when  bottles  are  provided. 

Three-fourths  of  the  total  of  the  members'  monthly  payments  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  medical  staff  of  this  department. 

Note. — This  plan  would  provide  for  a  selection  of  good  cases  for-  medical  teaching. 
In  the  case  of  a  hospital  with  an  old-established  medical  school,  some  modification 
might  be  necessary. 
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Part  I. 

Report  of  Committee  elected  at  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  7th  De- 
cember 18SG,  Sir  A.  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  Resolutions 
being  carried  unanimously  at  the  above  meeting : — 

1st  Resolution. — Proposed  by  Timothy  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.R.c.s.,  Senior  Surgeon  of 
St.  George's  Hospital ;  seconded  by  E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Guy's 
Hospital  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  future  medical  attendance  on  the 
poorer  classes  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  sick  assurance." 

2nd  Resolution. — Proposed  by  W.  Bousfield,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Provident  Medical  Association  ;  seconded  by  Nelson  Hardy,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s.  : — 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  hospitals  and  other  public 
authorities  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  some  check  on  the  indiscriminate  pro- 
vision of  medical  treatment  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries." 

3rd  Resolution. — Proposed  by  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  f.r.c.s.  ;  seconded  by 
S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.R.C.s.  : — 

"  That  a  committee  be  now  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  subject  of  assurance  as  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sick." 


At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  strengthen  the  committee 
by  the  addition  of  those  whose  experience  in  connection  with  hospitals,  provident 
dispensaries,  or  as  ordinary  medical  practitioners,  would  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  questions  to  be  considered.  The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the 
committee  which  was  thus  formed  : — 


Chairman  : 
Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  bart. 

Medical : 

Dr.  J.  Ford  Anderson. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Alderson. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barnes. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Biggs. 

Sir  AndreAv  Clark,  bart. 

Dr.  Alf.  Carpenter. 

Dr.  M.  Corner. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Dickenson. 

Dr.  J.  Grey  Glover. 

Dr.  Alex.  Grant. 

Dr.  John  Gordon. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Hardy. 

Mr.  Tlmothv  Holmes. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Keele. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Ord. 


Medical — continued. 

Dr.  H.  Campbell  Pope. 
Dr.  Gilbart  Smith. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Steele. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 
Dr.  G.  Stoker. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Steavenson. 
Dr.  Dunbar  Walker. 

Lay: 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  bart. 

Mr.  W.  Bousfield. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bunn. 

Rev.  Canon  Erskine  Clark. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Hamilton-Hoare. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lucas. 

Lieut. -Col.  Montefiore. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta. 

Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

Rev.  George  S.  Reaney. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Radley. 


Sir  T:  Spencer  Wells,  bart.,  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Committee  should  be  called  the  Medical  Attendance  Organisation  Com- 
mittee. 

For  convenience,  we  have  divided  our  inquiry  into  two  parts. 

Part  1. — To  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  medical  attendance  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  metropolis,  that  shall  be  self-supporting,  and  acceptable  to  the 
medical  profession. 

Part  2. — To  consider  the  desirability  of  forming  an  union  between  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  each  district  of  London.  ^ 
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In  dealing  with  Part  1,  we  had  tirst  to  consider  the  general  principle  of  the  plan. 

There  were  clearly  two  courses  open  to  the  committee — 1st.  To  recommend  that 
the  scheme  should  be  based  untirely  upon  the  principle  of  assurance,  viz.,  regular 
rates  of  contribution  to  be  paid  in  health  and  sickness ;  or  2nd,  That  it  should  be 
optional  whether  persons  should  join  in  health,  or  pay  small  ready-money  fees  for 
each  attendance. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : — • 

"  That  any  future  plan  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  working  classes 
should  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  assurance,  with  a  small  fee  at  each 
attendance,  or  upon  each  prescription  made  up." 

Valuable  statistics  were  laid  before  the  committee  as  to  the  rates  of  sickness  at 
various  provident  dispensaries,  at  all  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
high.    This  can  be,  no  doubt,  traced  to  two  causes  : — 

1st.  That  there  is  a  real  or  supposed  tendency  to  sickness  in  the  majority  of 
those  who  join  provident  dispensaries. 

2nd.  The  payment  of  a  regular  rate  of  contribution  in  health  and  sickness 
frequently  causes  some  persons  to  pay  unnecessary  visits  to  the  medical  officer. 

To  meet  these  objections  to  the  provident  system,  by  itself,  the  last  part  of  the 
resolution  has  been  added,  which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  have  a  double 
advantage.  In  cases  where  the  sickness  is  heavy  and  continuous,  it  makes  the 
members'  payments  a  little  more  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received,  and  it  is  also 
a  slight  check  upon  unnecessary  visits. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  as  an  experiment  at  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Metro- 
politan Provident  Medical  Association  with  marked  success,  the  charge  upon  each 
prescription  being  1  d.  The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  prescriptions, 
and  the  members  willingly  pay  the  penny,  which  is  considered  too  small  to  prevent 
members  really  requiring  attendance  making  application. 

To  carry  out  this  principle  of  assurance,  the  committee  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

1st.  That  all  candidates  for  membership  should  be  approved  by  the  medical 
officer  under  whom  they  wish  to  be  registered. 

2nd.  That  all  persons  making  application  to  join  as  ordinary  members  should 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  1  s.  on  a  family  or  single  card,  Avhich  should  be  the  only 
payment  on  joining.  They  should  be  free  to  benefit  in  four  weeks  from  the  date 
of  joining,  when  their  contributions  should  commence. 

ord.  That  the  rates  of  contribution  should  be  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — 

(a)  Single  persons,  male  and  female,  (i      per  month. 

(b)  Man  and  wife,  without  children,  1  n.  per  month. 

(c)  Man  and  wife,  with  children,  10  d.  per  month. 

(d,)  Children  under  IG  years  of  age,  3  (/.  per  month  each,  not  charging  for 
more  than  four  in  one  family. 

4th.  That  local  cominitees  are  recommended  to  obtain  from  applicants  for 
membership  a  declaration  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  person,  or  man  and  wife, 
that  their  average  do  not  exceed  30  8.  per  week,  or  of  a  family,  40  .s.  per  week,  or 
of  domestic  servants,  15  I.  per  year  ;  those  whose  incomes  are  over  these  amounts 
being,  as  a  rule,  ineligible  for  membership. 

To  meet  the  case  of  those  re(|uiring  immediate  attendance,  the  committee  recom- 
mend : — 

That  persons  requiring  immediate  attendance  should  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
not  less  than  2  s.  6  d.,'  which  should  entitle  them  to  treatment  for  one  week, 
after  which,  should  they  continue  ill,  they  should  pay  not  less  than  1  .s.  per  week 
if  able  to  call  on  the  doctor,  and  not  less  than  2  8.  G  d.  per  week  if  visited  at 
home.  Upon  recovery,  they  should  be  expected  to  continue  as  ordinary 
members,  with  the  consent  of  the  medical  officer. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  persons  to  be  provided  for,  viz.,  those  who,  on 
account  of  their  condition  of  health,  cannot,  with  fairness  to  the  medical  officers,  be 
admitted  as  provident  members,  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  contribution,  and  to  whom, 
for  many  reasons,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  refuse  admission. 
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To  meet  this  class  of  applicants,  the  committee  have  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

That  the  rates  are  calculated  for  persons  joining  in  health,  and  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  are  not  subject  to  any  constitutional  ailment  or 
chronic  infirmity  ;  other  persons  not  requiring  immediate  attendance  may  be 
admitted  at  special  agreed  rates,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  medical  officer, 
whose  services  are  required. 

The  committee  also  further  recommend  : — 

That  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  officer  for  attendance  on  midwifery 
shall  be  21  s.,  and  to  the  midwives,  7  s.  6  d.  Such  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  members, 
at  their  option,  by  instalments  of  not  less  than  2  s.  Q  d.  Wives,  being  members, 
and  not  having  had  their  confinements  conducted  by  one  of  the  medical  staff", 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  medical  treatment  until  two  weeks  have  elapsed 
from  the  day  of  confinement. 

That  local  committees  are  requested  to  secure  that  the  medical  officers  are 
properly  remunerated  in  the  case  of  premature  confinements. 

That  only  qualified  midwives  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
their  employment  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  committees. 

Also,  that  while  each  dispensary  shall  be  connected  through  a  central  com- 
mittee or  council,  and  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
agreed  upon  by  such  a  body,  they  should  be  under  the  immediate  management 
and  control  of  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff", 
an  equal  number  of  benefited  members,  a  certain  number  of  medical  practitioners, 
and  a  limited  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected  from  the  general  hospitals, 
the  council  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association,  and  local  men  of 
position  willing  to  accept  office. 

With  regard  to  the  self-supporting  character  of  these  provident  dispensaries,  the 
committee  recommend  : — 

That  it  be  a  cardinal  feature  of  this  scheme  that  each  dispensary  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  self  supporting,  and  that  no  local  committee  should  appeal  for 
charitable  aid  in  their  district  without  the  consent  of  the  central  council. 

The  committee  also  further  recommend  : — 

That  in  any  district  where  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  provident  dispensary,  the 
whole  of  the  medical  men  residing  in  such  district  should  be  communicated  with, 
and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  a  conference  with  representatives  of  any 
local  general  hospitals,  at  which  they  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  on  a  provisional  committee. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  provident  dispensaries  established  on  these 
principles  would  be  supported  by  the  medical  profession,  and  would  meet  the  wants 
of  the  working  classes. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

T.  Spencer  Wells,  Chairman. 


Part  2. 

Report  of  Committee  elected  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
7th  December  188G,  Sir  A.  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  desirability  of  forming  a  union  between  the  hospitals  and  provident 
dispensaries  in  each  district  of  London. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  on  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  mutual  provident  assurance,  through  which 
those  members  of  the  working  classes  who  are  unable  to  pay  ordinaiy  medical  fees, 
can  provide  for  themselves  efficient  medical  treatment,  with  home  attendance  when 
necessary.  And  if  the  scheme  is  conducted  upon  the  general  principles  laid  down, 
it  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted, 
that  the  present  position  of  the  out-patient  departments  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  want  of  organisation  of  these  departments,  in 
co-operation  with  other  recognised  means  of  providing  medical  treatment  for  the 
working  classes,  aff"ects  to  some  extent  their  financial  position. 

And 
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And  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the 
public  are  admitted  to  the  out-patient  departments,  inflicts  great  injury  upon  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  medical  practitioners,  tends  to  pauperise  the  applicants,  and 
brings  a  large  number  of  persons  to  the  hospitals,  suffering  from  the  most  trivial 
complaints,  thus  wasting  the  time  of  the  medical  staff,  and  the  resources  of  the 
hospitals.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  alteration  in  the  management  of 
these  departments  is  needed,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  of  the  hospitals  themselves. 

The  committee  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  important 
questions,  it  is  far  easier  to  point  out  the  defects  than  to  find  a  remedy,  but  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  and  many  full  discussions,  in  which 
hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  gentlemen  of  considerable  experience  in  hospital 
management  have  joined,  the  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  : — 

Resolutions. 

That  the  governing  bodies  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  be  requested  to  co-operate 
with  provident  dispensaries,  recognised  by  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 
Association,  on  the  following  conditions  : — • 

That  applicants  for  co-operation  are  hond-fide  provident  dispensaries  for 
supplying  medical  aid  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  managed  by  a  responsible 
committee. 

That  such  dispensaries  shall  in  the  main  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
scheme  of  the  Medical  Attendance  Organisation  Committee. 

That  no  pecuniary  liability,  apart  from  their  own  normal  expenditure,  be 
incurred  by  the  hospitals  in  consequence  of  this  connection,  and  that  either  party 
be  at  liberty  to  terminate  the  arrangement  at  any  time,  with  such  notice  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

That  the  objects  of  such  co-operation  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1. — Suitable  members  of  provident  dispensaries  to  be  referred  to  hospitals. 

That  the  medical  officers  of  these  provident  dispensaries  be  entitled  to  send 
cases  to  hospitals  for  consultative  advice,  or  treatment ;  and  that  priority  be 
given  to  patients  who  bring  a  special  form,  approved  by  the  hospitals,  and  issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association. 

That  the  physicians  or  surgeons  of  the  hospital  shall  be  at  liberty,  with  the 
patient's  consent  to  retain,  for  ho.spital  treatment,  any  case  of  clinical  interest 
thus  sent  to  the  hospital. 

2. — Limitation  of  the  number  of  out-patients. 

That  the  number  of  out-patients  received  each  day,  and  the  hours  for  seeing 
them  be  limited,  so  that  not  more  patients  be  received  than  can  be  deliberately 
attended  by  the  stated  officers  of  the  hospital  (and  used  for  clinical  instruction 
in  hospitals  having  schools  attached),  and  also  that  the  present  abuse  of  keeping 
patients  waiting  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  be  reformed. 

That  the  "  casualty  department  "  be  strictly  limited  to  accidents  and  street 
emergencies,  and  that  only  accident  cases  attend  more  than  once. 

That  in  the  interest  of  hospitals,  provident  dispensaries,  and  of  the  poor  themselves, 
it  is  desirable  that  an  agent,  well  trained  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  locality, 
rates  of  wages,  &c.,  be  employed  at  general  hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  to  fnlfi] 
the  following  duties  : — 

(a)  To  ascertain  whether  the  patients  should  receive  advice  and  treatment 
gratuitously. 

(6)  To  make  inquiries  and  investigation  on  the  plan  now  in  force  at  the 
"  London  "  Hospital. 

3. — Ineligible  applicants  for  medical  relief  at  hospitals  to  be  referred  to  provident 

dispensaries. 

That  the  committees  of  hospitals  in  co-operation  with  provident  dispensaries 
be  asked  to  recommend  to  applicants  for  out-patients'  treatment,  who  are  prima 
facie  able  to  make  the  necessary  provident  payments,  that  they  should  become 
members  of  the  dispensaries,  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  should  need  special 
or  hospital  treatment,  they  would  be  recommended  by  the  medical  oflicers  of  the 
dispensaries  to  the  hospitals  for  that  purpose,  and  be  received  by  them.  That 
notices,  giving  particulars  of  the  provident  dispensaries  in  co-oj)eration  with  the 
hospitals,  be  placed  in  their  out-patients'  waiting  i"ooms. 
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That  this  proposal  be  adopted,  on  the  understanding  that  all  patients,  whose 
cases  are  j^rima  facie  urgent,  are  eligible  for  first  treatment,  and  also  that  those 
cases  which  are  vouched  for  by  the  physicians  or  surgeons  as  of  special  interest 
be  retained  for  hospital  treatment. 

4. — Students  to  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  provident  dispensaries  for  the  study  of 

common  disease. 

That  students  of  hospitals  be  permitted  under  suitable  regulations,  to  attend 
the  practice  of  provident  dispensaries  in  co-operation  with  their  hospitals,  when 
the  medical  officers  see  or  visit  their  patients. 

If  these  resolutions  are  finally  adopted,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  secured  on  the  conditions  stated,  they  may  be  expected  to  have  a  three-fold 
effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  provident  dispensaries,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  their  medical  attendants,  are  suitable  for  hospital  treatment,  will  have  a  ready  and 
certain  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  would  do  much  to  popularise  the  provident 
dispensaries  among  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended ;  and  would  also, 
it  is  hoped,  furnish  the  hospitals  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  an  interesting 
nature,  suitable  for  clinical  teaching,  and  are  at  present  lost  to  them  for  the  want  of 
an  easy  and  ready  system  of  reference. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hospitals  would  gradually  be  able  to  relieve  themselves  of 
a  large  number  of  comparatively  trivial  cases,  which  at  the  present  time  overcrowd 
their  out-patient  departments,  and  unnecessarilj^  occupy  the  time  of  their  medical 
officers.  The  majority  of  these  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  found  suitable,  both 
physically  and  socially,  for  reference  to  the  provident  dispensaries.  Those  whom  the 
hospital  authorities  may  consider  too  poor  to  pay  the  provident  dispensary  rates,  can 
either  be  attended  at  the  hospital  or  referred  to  the  poor  law  medical  officer  ;  while 
those  who  are  evidently  above  the  class  for  whom  provident  dispensaries  are  intended, 
are  surely  still  more  unsuitable  for  hospital  out-patient  treatment,  and  can  be  well 
left  to  provide  for  themselves  through  ordinary  medical  practitioners. 

A  third,  and  a  not  unimportant  result  of  this  active  co-operation,  will  be  the  assist- 
ance the  provident  dispensaries  can  give  to  hospital  students  in  the  study  of  common 
diseases,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patients  at  the  dispensaries,  and  in  some 
cases  at  their  own  homes,  and  of  thus  gaining  valuable  experience. 

Before  issuing  this  portion  of  our  report,  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  a  conference  of  hospital  representatives,  which  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday,  22nd  November  1887,  when,  after 
con.siderable  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously : — 

Proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  Principal  of  King's  College,  and  Chairman  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  f.r.c.s..  Senior  Surgeon 
of  St.  George's  Hospital  : — 

That  the  scheme  of  the  Medical  Attendance  Organisation  Committee,  for 
co-operation  between  hospitals  and  provident  dispensaries  be  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  hospital  representatives,  and  of  three  member  of  the 
Medical  Attendance  Organisation  Committee,  for  their  consideration. 

That  the  committee  be  requested  to  bring  the  scheme,  when  settled  by  them, 
before  the  governing  bodies  of  their  respective  hospitals. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  we  have  appointed  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  bart.. 
Dr.  J.  Grey  Glover,  and  W.  Bousfield,  esq.,  J. P.,  to  represent  us  ;  and  we  have  caused 
copies  of  this  report  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  asking  them  to 
appoint  one  or  two  representatives  to  meet  them. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

T.  Spencer  Wells,  Chairman. 
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METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 


(Handed  in  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlovj,  Bart.) 
(1-) 

Notice  to  Governors,  &c.,  of  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  &;c. 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

The  treasurers  and  governors  of  all  hospitals  and  dispensaries  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  who  desire  that  their  institutions  shall  participate  in  this  year's 
distribution,  ai-e  hereby  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  to  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Custance,  Secretary  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  4th  March  1890. 

As  soon  as  these  requirements  are  complied  with,  the  committee  of  distribution 
will  send  forms  to  the  secretaries  of  institutions,  which  must  be  returned,  fully  and 
correctly  entered,  to  Mr.  Custance,  at  his  office,  not  later  than  Wednesday,  2nd  April 
1890. 

A  copy  of  the  accounts  and  balance  sheet,  for  the  past  year,  of  each  institution, 
must  accompany  all  applications  to  participate,  otherwise  no  notice  will  be  taken. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  of  every  hospital  or  dispensary  that  did  not 
participate  in  the  awards  for  the  year  1889,  is  especially  directed  to  following  law  of 
the  fund  : — 

"  That  those  hospitals  and  dispensaiies  only  which  are  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee duly  constituted,  and  which  produce  their  printed  reports,  with  balance 
sheets  duly  audited,  for  the  last  three  years,  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
fund." 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Distribution, 
Mansion  House,  E.C.,  (signed)       Henry  N.  Custance,  Secretary, 

3  February  1890. 


(2.) 

Dear  Sir,  Mansion  House,  E.C.,  1890. 

Herewith  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  form  you  are  requested  to  fill  up  correctly  and 
return  to  me  by  Wednesday,  2nd  April. 

I  also  send  a  second  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  kept  by  yourself,  as  a  duplicate  of 
what  you  send  me ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  our  respective  calculations  of  any  item 
materially  varying,  we  may  readily  di^aw  attention  to  the  same. 

You  are  specially  requested  to  enter  separately,  below  the  heading  "  Incidental 
Expenses  connected  with  Management,"  any  sum  paid  or  charged  as  commission  upon 
grants  made  from  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

The  council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  using  such  portions  of  the  statistics 
as  they  may  consider  desirable. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(signed)       Henry  N.  distance,  Secretary. 


(3.) 


Date    1890. 

The  committee  of  this  institution  are  desirous  of  participating  in  the  funds  to  be 
collected  on  Hospital  Sunday. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  of  *  —  

 _  Secretary. 

*  Note. — Here  insert  the  name  of  the  institution  seeking  to  participate. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
Mansion  House,  E.C. 
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Appendix  E. 


(Handed  in  by  Mr,  H.  W.  Lennox  Browne.') 


(1.) 

CENTEAL  LONDON  THEOAT  AND  EAE  HOSPITAL. 


ABSTEACT  of  Eeturn  made  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fdnd. 


Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Average  for 

March  1886. 

March  1887. 

March  1888. 

March  1889. 

March  1890. 

Five  Years. 

Number  of  In-Patients 

237 

315 

340 

230 

218 

268 

Average  days  of  each  resident 

19i 

16 

15-3 

20 

19-3 

18 

Average  beds  occupied  daily 

12-75 

14-28 

14-3 

12 

lU 

12J 

Average  cost  of  each  In-Patient 
Tveekly  ----- 

£.  s.  d. 
1    3  9 

£.  s.  d. 
1    3  8 

£.  s.  d. 
1    2  7 

£ .  s.  d. 

1    6  3 

£.    s.  d. 
1    4  4 

£.  s.  d. 

1    4  1| 

Cost  of  each  bed  yearly 

61  14  2 

61  10  8 

58  14  4 

68    5  - 

63    5  4 

62  13  101 

Average  cost  of  each  Out-Patient 

-   3  9 

-    3  101 

-    3  101 

-    4  1 

-    3  9i 

-    3  lOi 

(2.) 

TABLE  showing  Cost  of  In-Patients  and  Out-Patients  at  the  Central  London 

Throat  and  Ear  Hostital. 

Year  ending 
25th  March 
1886. 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Number  of  In-Patients 

237 

315 

340 

230 

218 

Average  number  of  days  each  resident 

19^ 

16 

15-3 

20 

19-3 

Average  number  of  beds  occupied  daily  - 

12-75 

14-28 

14-3 

12 

m 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Aveiage  cost  of  each  Patient  weekly 

1    3  9 

1    3  8 

12  7 

1    6  3 

1    4  4 

Average  cost  of  each  bed  yearly 

61  14  2 

61  10  8 

58  14  4 

68   5  - 

63    5  4 

Average  cost  of  each  occupier  for  the  Five  years    -----        £.  62.  13.  10| 


1  88  6. 

1  8  8  7. 

1  8  8  8. 

1  889. 

1  8  9  0. 

s.  d. 

s. 

s.  d. 

.9.  d. 

s.  d. 

Average  cost  of  each  Out-Patient 

3  9 

3  lOf 

3  101 

4  1 

3  9i 

Note. 


. — These  figures  are  verbatim  extracts  from  the  annual  returns  made  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

R.  iCenihaw,  Secretary. 
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-  ditto  - 
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•jaqmn^s^ 

00              O              Ol              lO              CO  00 

1-1                                          r-l                   CO                   1-1  C<1 

CO 
1— ( 

General  Hospitals. 

Consulting  Physicians 
Consulting  Surgeons 
Physicians        -       -       .  . 
Assistant  Physicians 
Surgeons   -       -       .       ,  - 

Assistant  Surgeons  - 

Physicials  or  Surgeons  in  charge 
of  Special  Departments  - 

o 

s 


o 


Is  g 


r-^     £    S  3 

i>  S  S 
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Appendix  G. 


(10 

(Handed  in  by  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterloic,  12  June  1890.) 


Enquiry  Officers'  Returns,  1883  to  1889. 


SUMMARY  of  Casualty  Patients  Daily  Enquiry  Sheets. 


Number 
questioned 

as  to 
condition 

and 
calling  and 
addresses 
taken. 

Number 
who 
voluntarily 
went  away. 

Number 

who 
said  they 

would 
not  come 

again. 

Visited. 

Could  not 
be 

found 
at  address 

given. 

Visited  at 
their 
Homes. 

Found  to 

be 
necessi- 
tous. 

Found  not 

to  need 
gratuitous 
relief. 

Observations. 

1883 

14,822 

290 

492 

77 

315 

256 

59 

Officer  on  other  duty  and 

on  leave  of  absence  eight 

weeks. 

1884 

15,068 

208 

135 

103 

452 

390 

62 

1885 

14,444 

108 

51 

61 

464 

422 

42 

1886 

11,458 

43 

12 

22 

357 

340 

17 

Officer  on  other  duty,  &c., 

six  weeks. 

1887 

12,324 

62 

26 

28 

307 

266 

41 

Officer  on  other  duty,  &c., 

seven  weeks. 

1888 

11,764 

46 

16 

32 

254 

217 

37 

Officer  on  other  duty,  &c., 

13  weeks. 

1889 

13,900 

87 

13 

53 

428 

390 

38 

Officer  on  other  duty,  &c., 

10  weeks. 

(2.) 

(Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Nixon,  24  July  1890.) 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


Explanatory  Return  of  Inspection  System  as  applied  to  continuously  attending  Out- Patients, 
recommended  by  Governors,  for  Six  Years,  viz.,  1884  to  1889  inclusive;  preceded  by  a  Summary 
of  the  Number  and  Character  of  Cases  for  verbose  Inspection  the  System  was  devised. 

N.B. — Minor  casualties,  viz.,  eases  attending  once  only,  and  without  recommendation,  and  properly  receiving  one 
treatment  only,  have  not  been  made  subjects  of  inspection,  for  which  there  is  obviously  no  opening. 


Summary  of  Cases. 


Recommended  by  Governors. 

1  8  84. 

1  8  85. 

1  88  6. 

1  88  7. 

1  888. 

1  8  8  9. 

Total  of 
Six 
Years. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

General  patients   -       -      -  - 

18,832 

19,323 

19,841 

19,631 

19,634 

20,975 

118,2.36 

Skin  patients       -       -  - 

955 

1,006 

835 

774 

783 

867 

5,220 

Aural  patients      -       -       -  - 

398 

402 

419 

431 

428 

433 

2,511 

Ophthalmic  patients 

720 

641 

637 

628 

602 

573 

3,801 

Total   -   -  - 

20,905 

21,372 

21,732 

21,464 

21,447 

22,848 

129,768 

The  whole  of  the  above  applicants  were  required  to  answer  the  following  questions,  with  a  view  to  their 
registration  as  patients,  viz.  :  Name,  address,  occupation,  age,  social  state  (viz.,  married  or  single,  &e.),  and,  in  event 
of  any  doubt  resulting  from  appearance,  hesitation,  or  suspected  misstatements  as  to  wages  or  income,  further  leading 
questions  were  addressed  to  the  said  doubtful  cases,  and,  whenever  deemed  necessary,  they  were  privately  interrogated 
as  to  number  in  family,  whether  in  a  sick  club,  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  income  of  self  or  family,  had  medical 
advice  elsewhere  ;  the  interview  terminating,  if  considered  desirable,  with  a  request  for  a  reference,  after  which 
the  customary  investigation,  with  a  view  to  confirming  or  cancelling  the  future  attendance  of  the  patient, 
commenced. 

As  a  result  the  cases  followed  to  a  conclusion  were  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  Summary. 
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London  Hospital — continued. 


Recommended  Cases  (not  being  Paupers). 
Total  Number  of  Cases  inquired  into      .       -       .  3,252. 


1  8  8  4. 


1  8  8  5.      1  8  8  6. 


Passed. 

As  proper  cases,  after  investigation 
solely  to  verify  statements. 

After  inquiry,  although  manner  and 
appearance  indicated  rejection  as  a 
probable  result. 

Admitted  as  in-patients,  for  urgency 
pending  or  after  inquiry. 

As  having  failed  to  obtain  relief  else- 
where. 

By  House  Governor,  because  proof  of 
unsuitabihty  difficult  to  obtain  with 
certainty. 

Retained  by  the  physician  or  surgeon 
(though  deemed  socially  unfit  or 
doubtfully  proper),  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

For  clinical  purposes  - 

Because  urgent  -       -       -  - 

Because  sufficiently  ill  to  be  made 
in-patients. 

By  House  Governor,  because  treat- 
ment needed  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
elsewhere. 

Total   -   -  - 


Cancelled. 

Withdrew  voluntarily  (though  first 
treatment  offered)  when  spoken  to 
as  to  social  fitness  (some  showing 
by  their  words  and  conduct  that 
they  were  not  really  worthy  of 
charitable  aid). 

Did  not  return  after  first  visit,  having 
received  an  intimation  that  inquiries 
would  be  made  (which  was  done). 

Did  not  return  after  first  visit,  having 
received  an  intimation  that  inquiries 
would  be  made  (which  was  done)  ; 
these  also  made  false  statements. 

Returned  again,  but  elected  to  with- 
draw rather  than  to  have  their 
social  fitness  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion (some  of  these  made  false 
statements). 

Socially  unfitted  for  hospital  aid,  and 
referred,  with  the  consent  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  to  some 
private  practitioner  (some  of  these 
made  false  statements). 

Treatment  terminated  by  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  on  first  visit,  be- 
cause cases  so  trivial. 

Total   -    -  - 


No. 
143 

101 

22 
20 
2 


13 
9 
12 


322 


78 


59 


18 


15 


39 


218 


No. 
77 

49 

3 
25 
12 


15 
12 
19 


212 


34 


55 


22 


17 


14 


147 


No. 
76 


22 
61 
2 


11 

31 
4 

10 


273 


1  8  8  7.  1 


No. 
bl 

91 

31 
79 
2 


12 
27 
4 

13 


316 


57 


78 


19 


13 


18 


10 


26 


89 


25 


16 


44 


12 


No. 
35 

119 

41 
93 
2 


29 
64 
7 

20 


410 


36 


123 


32 


16 


32 


15 


1  8  8  9. 


195     I       212  254 


No. 
43 

126 

40 
125 
1 


10 

66 
5 

27 

443 


19 


145 


27 


10 


21 


28 


Total  for 
Six 
Years. 


250 


Inspector  absent  about  two  months  through  sickness. 
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London  Hospital — continued. 


Recommended  Cases  (Paupers). 


Total  Number  of  Cases  inquired  into       -       _       _  653. 


1  884. 

1  8  85. 

1  8  8  6. 

1  8  8  7. 

1  8  88. 

1  8  89. 

Total  for 
Six 
Years. 

Passed. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Because  retained  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  as  requiring  hospital 
treatment,  or  for  clinical  purposes. 

31 

40 

Ab 

23 

21 

9 

169 

Because  admitted  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  as  in-door  patients  for 
urgency. 

10 

20 

33 

24 

21 

25 

133 

By  the  House  Governor,  because 
been  treated  by  the  parish  doctor 
without  benefit. 

14 

2 

6 

5 

14 

15 

56 

Total   -   -  - 

55 

62 

84 

52 

56 

49 

358 

Cancellkd. 

Eeferred  to  the  parish  dispensary 
T/ith  the  consent  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon. 

12 

3.-5 

32 

31 

13 

3 

124 

Did  nou  return  after  first  visit, 
having  had  pauper  regulations 
explained  to  them. 

33 

37 

36 

37 

.  28 

171 

Total   -   -  - 

12 

66 

69' 

67 

50 

31 

295 

June  1890, 


Wrn.  J. 


Nixon,  House  Governor. 
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Appendix  H. 


(Handed  in  by  the  Secretaiy,  London  Hospital.) 


Extracts  from  some  of  the  Letters  addressed  to  the  Authorities  of  the  London 
Hospital,  by  past  and  present  Nurses  and  Probationers. 

The  Infirmary,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  N., 
Sir,  7  July  1890. 

I  HAVE  been  much  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  statements  lately  made  before  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  nursing  school  of  the  London  Hospital. 

I  was  night  sister  there  from  the  summer  of  1882  to  that  of  1883,  and  I  look  back 
with  much  pleasure  to  my  work  there. 

Miss  Liickes  was  always  most  anxious  that  the  dietary  of  the  nurses  should  be  of 
the  best  possible  kind,  that  it  should  be  as  nicely  served  and  as  varied  as  could  be  in 
cooking  for  so  large  a  staff.  I  considered  it  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
hospitals  in  which  I  have  worked.    Since  then  I  hear  it  has  been  much  improved. 

Acting  under  matron's  instructions,  we  never  went  off  duty  leaving  a  sick  nm-se 
without  all  requisite  care  and  attention,  and  I  am  assured  of  the  nurses'  thorough 
satisfaction  with  their  treatment  in  sickness. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing  staff,  the  after  success  attained  by  so  many 
gives  ample  proof  of  the  status  held  by  the  training  school  of  "  The  London  "  in  the 
hospital  world. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown  by  Miss  Liickes 
to  all  who  worked  under  her,  and  she  always  showed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
interests  both  of  patients  and  nurses.  Personally,  I  am  proud  of  having  worked 
under  one  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nursing  cause,  and  this 
must  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  Murray  Ind,  Esq.  (signed)       Ellen  Jean  Moir,  Matron. 

(Miss  Moir  left  14th  August  1883,  resigned  on  appointment  as  matron  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Infirmary,  Highgate,  which  post  she  still  holds.) 


St.  Pancras  Infirmary, 
My  very  dear  Matron,  5  July  1890. 

I  HAVE  for  some  days  hesitated  about  writing  you  to  tell  you  how  indignant  I  feel  as 
to  those  statements  about  the  London  Nursing  School.  I  really  felt  as  if  it  was 
selfish  taking  up  your  time  by  saying  how  vexed  and  troubled  this  most  unjust 
attack  has  made  me.  You  know  that  I,  together  with  so  many  others,  have  a  deep 
and  lasting  regard  for  our  old  hospital,  and  that  it  seems  like  a  personal  injury  to 
hear  it  so  spoken  of,  though  the  place  it  holds  among  training  schools  and  the  work 
it  does  speaks  for  itself.  Still  I  feel  I  must  write  to  say  that  much  as  I  think  of  my 
old  hospital,  I  have  a  much  deeper  love  and  re  spect  for  the  dear  matron  who  was  not 
only  the  head,  but  the  heart  of  all  our  work,  and  I  feel  most  keenly  the  unfounded 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  that  work.  I  shall  never  forget  the  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  her  for  all  her  patience  and  kindness  towards  me,  and  for 
the  ever-ready  help  and  advice  she  was  never  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  give  when 
wanted.  I  wish  I  could  come,  as  in  the  old  days,  and  ask  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
you,  my  dear  matron,  but  I  can  and  do  send  you,  along  with  my  warmest  love,  the 
earnest  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  your 

Ever  affectionate  (late)  night  sister, 

(signed)       Ellen  Jean  Moir. 


City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Sir,  _  Victoria  Park,  E.,  7  July  1890. 

I  MUST^  apologise  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  time,  but  I  have  been  much 
troubled  in  reading  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  the 
nursing  staff"  of  the  London  Hospital.  I  have  a  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  the 
two  years  and  a  quarter  while  I  was  night  sister,  and  should  like  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  constant  care  and  kindness  shown  by  Miss  Liickes  in  her  treatment  of 
the  nursing  staff. 

We  superintended  many  of  the  meals,  and  know  how  anxious  the  matron  always 
was  that  the  food  should  be  good  and  well  served,  and  that, all  sick  nurses  were 
cared  for  without  delay.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  about  private  nurses,  we 
have  on  several  occasions  of  emei'gency  been  helped  by  nurses  from  "  The  London," 
and  they  were  always  most  efficient. 

(69.)  4  E  2  Since 
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Since  leaving,  I  have  been  in  constant  communication  with  "  The  London,"  and 
several  of  my  friends  have  trained  there.  Only  recently  one  came  to  tell  me  of  the 
kindness  shown  to  her  by  the  matron  when  temporarily  incapacitated  from  duty. 

With  many  others  I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  our 
hospital,  and  in  the  meantime 

I  remain,  &c. 

E.  Murray  Ind,  Esq.  (signed)       Hannah  G.  Hetherington, 

Matron. 

(Night  sister  from  21st  November  1882  to  7th  February  1885 ;  left  on  appoint- 
ment as  matron  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.) 


Eastlands,  Tufnell  Park,  N., 
Sir,  6  July  1890. 

I  HAVE  read,  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  the  evidence  given  at  the  House 
of  Lords  with  regard  to  the  management  and  nursing  at  the  London  Hospital.  I 
spent  six  of  my  happiest  years  as  sister  in  "  Currie  "  wards  (1881  to  1887),  and  during 
that  time  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration  from  Matron,  and  the 
readiest  sympathy  and  help  in  all  my  work.  Many,  I  know,  will  bear  the  same 
testimony,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  at  any  time  mine  can  be  of  use,  I  shall 
most  gladly  give  it. 

I  am,  &;c. 

(signed)       Elizabeth  Yeats,  Matron, 

General  Infirmary,  Gloucester. 

(A  late  sister,  left  10th  September  1887,  on  appointment  as  matron  to  the  General 
Infirmary,  Gloucester.) 


Dearest  Matron,  1  July  1890. 

I  SEE  by  the  evening  papers  your  extra  worry.  I  little  thought  what  you  had 
gone  to  yesterday.  Don't  take  any  notice  of  my  request.  Trifles  must  all  wait  till 
you  are  more  free.  Send  for  me  as  a  witness  to  the  many  perfections  of  the  London 
Hospital  and  its  chief. 

With  many  thoughts  for  you  and  all  my  sympathy. 

Yours,  &e. 
(signed)       Annie  Coleman. 

(Miss  Coleman,  at  one  time  paying  pi'obationer  and  sister  in  the  London  Hospital. 
She  left  in  March  1884.  Has  been  for  several  years  matron  in  the  Home  for  Incurable 
Children,  Maida  Vale,  N.W.) 


Ashcroft,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire, 
My  dear  Matron,  12  May  1890. 

I  MUST  write  a  little  line  to  tell  you  how  truly  sorry  I  was  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
hospital  so  suddenly  on  Saturday.  I  felt  that  poison  was  at  its  work  again,  and  that 
to  get  back  to  this  beautiful  bracing  air  was  my  one  chance,  but  it  seemed  dreadfully 
disappointing  to  be  obliged  to  lose  the  short  time  which  remained.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  always  feel  the  richer,  for  even  the  six  weeks  that  I  have  spent  in 
your  hospital,  and  shall  look  back  to  my  very  short  experience  with  pleasure,  only 
regretting  that  it  could  not  be  longer. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(signed)       Minna  E.  M.  Cornwall. 

(Miss  Cornwall,  a  paying  px-obationer,  in  not  sufficiently  good  health  to  get  through 
her  three  months'  training.) 


Dear  Matron,  Nursing  Home,  1  July  1890. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  the  evidence  given  yesterday  before  the 
Hospitals'  Committee,  and  as  the  eldest,  in  years,  of  your  probationers,  I  wish  to  say 
how  much  I  feel  the  falseness  of  it.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  Committee  of  that 
kind  should  not  have  sought  evidence  from  nurses  at  present  working  here,  and  able, 
from  longer  experience,  to  give  it  honestly. 

I  think 
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I  think  I  may  say  for  many  nurses  who  have  already  spoken  to  me  about  it,  that 
they  will  gladly  act  in  any  way  which  may  be  deemed  best  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
insult  offered  to  the  home  and  training  given  to  them  here. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  intrusive  of  me  to  have  written  in  this  way,  but  I  feel 
very  much  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  all  here,  and  that  I  must  say  so  to  you. 

Yours,  (fee. 
(signed)       Elizabeth  Bell. 

(Mrs.  Bell,  paying  probationer,  who  tried  another  hospital  after  beginning  here, 
and  gladly  returned  to  continue  her  training). 


Bradfield  St.  Clare  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Dear  Miss  Luckes,  10  July  1890. 

I  CANNOT  tell  you  how  deeply  grieved  I  am  to  read  the  charges  brought  against  the 
dear  old  London  Hospital,  and  I  feel  it  impossible  to  keep  silence  after  all  the  kind- 
ness I  received  during  my  illness  there  last  July. 

Had  I  been  in  my  own  home  I  could  not  have  been  better  provided  for,  and  I 
received  the  greatest  kindness,  care,  and  attention  from  the  sister,  doctors,  and 
nurses. 

I  have  none  but  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  hospital,  and  look  back  upon  my 
period  of  work  there  with  pleasure ;  if  my  health  permitted  it  I  would  gladly  enter 
again  as  a  probationer. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  health  of  nurses,  is 
untrue  ;  shortly  after  entering  the  hospital  as  a  probationer  I  had  a  slight  cough,  and 
the  sister  of  the  ward  where  I  was  working  insisted  on  my  seeing  a  doctor  at  once, 
and  I  I'eceived  prompt  attention. 

I  have  always  heard  the  nurses  speak  of  you  in  the  highest  terms,  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  looked  upon  you  as  our  sincere  friend.  Surely  there  are  many  who  will  add 
their  testimony  to  mine  in  favour  of  the  dear  old  London  Hospital. 

Trusting  you  will  make  any  use  of  this  letter  you  please,  and  with  kindest  regards 
and  deep  sympathy  for  you  in  this  trouble. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Annie  L.  Swiney. 

(Miss  Swiney,  an  institution  nurse,  only  here  for  a  very  short  time.) 


Dear  Matron,  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  11  July  1890. 

I  AM  sending  you  1  I.  towards  the  fund  for  enlarging  the  hospital.  I  only  heard 
the  other  day  (I  have  been  laid  up  with  more  headaches,  and  veiy  busy  when  well 
for  the  last  few  weeks)  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  made  about  the  "  London  " 
nurses. 

I  am  sure  when  I  was  there  the  three  months  in  1887  we  had  plenty  to  eat,  and 
everything  well  cooked.  I  often  wondered  how  Miss  Freeth  could  guess  the  quanti- 
ties so  well.  The  only  thing  I  found  to  grumble  about  was  the  long  hours,  and  I 
could  not  see  how  that  could  be  avoided  unless  you  had  a  much  larger  nursing  staff. 

I  was  very  happy  those  three  months,  and  but  for  the  dreadful  headaches  I  had, 
and  which  at  times  I  have  constantly  had  all  my  life,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
stayed  on,  if  you  would  have  kept  me.  I  have  sometimes  heard  hospital  news  since 
through  nurse  Cullip  (whom  I  am  looking  forward  to  visiting  in  her  little  hospital), 
and  I  shall  always  take  the  greatest  interest  in  everything  connected  with  it. 

I  hope  you  are  stronger  than  you  were  when  I  was  in  hospital  three  years  ago. 

Your  old  Probationer, 

(signed)       is!.  Blanche  Hayxvard. 

(Blanche  Hayward,  a  delicate  paying  probationer.) 


Care  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  Lambeth  Infirmary, 
Dear  Miss  Luckes,  15  July  1890. 

It  is  with  great  regret  I  hear,  on  my  return  from  the  Continent,  of  the  disgraceful 
reports  about  the  London  Hospital,  and  feel  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  you  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  shown  to  me  during  my  sister's  (Probationer 
(69.)  '  4  E  3  Tilbury's) 
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Tilbury's)  long  illness,  and  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  she  was  nursed ;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  her  from  yourself,  the  sister  of  the 
ward,  and  the  nurse  who  attended  her. 

If  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  evidence  to  that 
effect. 

Believe  me,  fee. 
(signed)       Ada  Tilbury. 

(Miss  Tilbury,  sister  of  a  probationer  who  was  seriously  ill.)  • 


My  dear  Matron, 

In  the  midst  of  the  false  and  unjustifiable  evidence  which  is  being  given  against 
this  hospital,  I  feel  I  must  write  and  say  how  sorry  I  am  for  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  express  my  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  and  consideration  I  have  received  at 
your  hands. 

I  came  here  a  perfect  stranger  one  year  and  11  months  ago,  and  I  look  back  upon 
that  short  period  as  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

I  also  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  attention  I  have  received  when  ill, 
and  I  shall  always  feel  most  grateful  to  the  various  sisters,  nurses,  and  doctors  under 
whose  care  I  have  been  placed. 

I  may  add  that,  if  needed,  at  any  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  my  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  hospital,  to  which  training  school  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

With  repeated  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  I  have  received  from 
you,  and  for  which  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you, 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)       Mabel  Ellen  Cave. 


Dear  Miss  Paget,  2,  Earl's  Court  Gardens,  8  July  1890. 

As  a  past  probationer  and  nurse  of  the  London  Hospital,  I  cannot  but  read  the 
mis-statements  made  before  Metropolitan  Hospitals  Inquiry  with  pain  and  indignation, 
and  knowing  how  energetic  you  have  always  been  in  the  interests  of  the  "  London," 
I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  any  plan  has  been  proposed  by  which 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  training  may  help  to  contradict  these  state- 
ments. 

Trusting  our  mutual  interest  in  this  subject  will  prove  sufficient  apology  for  my 
troubling  you, 

I  remain,  &;c. 
(signed)       Lillie  Leete. 

(Miss  Paget,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  a  late  sister  at  the  London 
Hospital.  Miss  Leete  was  trained  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  served  on  the  private 
nursing  staff  until  24th  May  1888.) 


Broadstone,  Dartmouth,  Devon, 
Dear  Miss  Paget,  10  July  1890. 

Your  letter  reached  me  just  as  I  was  starting  for  Devon,  and  I  do  not  return  to 
London  till  next  Monday,  so  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  to-day.  Certainly  I 
would  give  evidence  if  required,  and  could  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  two 
points  which  have  been  raised,  viz.,  kindness  and  attention  received  while  warded, 
and  leave  of  absence  granted  by  matron  during  serious  illness  in  my  family,  on  two 
occasions.  I  did  not  see  matron's  evidence  last  week,  "  The  Times "  only  gave 
Mr.  Roberts  on  the  hospital  side.  Isn't  it  dreatful  the  harm  a  handful  of  discon- 
tented people  can  do  ? 

With  many  thanks  for  your  very  prompt  reply, 

I  remain,  fcc. 
(signed)       Lillie  Leete. 


Broadstone,  Dartmouth,  Devon, 
Dear  Matron,  10  July  1890. 

Miss  Paget  tells  me  she  has  sent  on  my  letter  to  you,  but  I  think  it  is  only  due 
that  I  should  write  to  you  direct  and  say  how  very  different  was  my  experience 
during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  hospital  to  that  of  the  nurses  who  have 
lately  been  giving  evidence.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  I  was  reading  over  the  letters 
I  wrote  to  one  of  my  sisters  while  I  was  at  the  dear  old  London,  and  in  them  is  no 

trace 
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trace  of  the  "  cowed  "  tone,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  written  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  my  work  and  surroundings,  and  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  I  received  when  warded. 

It  must,  I  know,  be  a  most  trying  time  for  you,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  sympathy 
and,  if  needs  be,  evidence  of  your  nurses,  past  and  present,  will  be  a  little  help 
to  you. 

I  remain,  dear  Matron, 

Yours,  (fee. 
(signed)       Lillie  Leete. 


Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar,  Gosport, 
My  Dear  Miss  Walker,  Hants,  7  July  1890. 

I  CANNOT  help  just  sending  you  a  few  lines  to  say  how  much  distressed  I  am,  and  I 
am  sure  heaps  of  other  ex-probationers  too,  at  this  inquiry  at  the  Lord's.  I  did  not 
wish  to  encroach  upon  matron's  time  by  writing  to  her,  but  I  know  you  will  tell  her. 
Would  you  also  tell  her  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  do  anything  to  help  her  that 
I  could  ;  I  would  gladly  sign  any  petition  in  favour  of  the  hospital,  and  would  get 
my  father  to  write  to  "  The  Times."  The  part  about  the  food  is  abominable,  and  that 
about  the  death-rate  is  very  terrible,  when  it  was  generally  from  carlessness  to  begin 
with  that  they  got  ill,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  had  greater  care  taken  of 
them  when  they  were  ill. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I  felt  I  must  show  I  was  ready  to 
come  to  my  hospital's  help  if  I  am  wanted. 

With  kind  regards  and  sympathy, 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Chrissie  CoUinson. 

(Miss  Collinson  left  the  hospital  soon  after  completion  of  training,  29th  March 
1890,  and  is  now  sister  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar.) 


My  Dear  Matron,  28,  Boltons,  S.W.,  6  July  1890. 

I  AM  SO  sorry  to  be  away  from  the  "  London  "  just  now.  I  am  so  indignant  at  all 
these  absurd  charges  that  are  brought  against  the  hospital,  but  especially  so  at  the 
statement  that  the  nurses  are  not  properly  attended  to  in  sickness.  I  have  been  ill 
three  times,  as  you  know,  and  each  time  I  have  received  so  much  kindness  from 
members  of  the  visiting  staff".  Dr.  Fenwick  and  others,  as  well  as  from  their  house 
physicians,  that  I  shall  always  feel  most  grateful  to  them,  and  I  hope  I  have  long  ago 
expressed  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  careful  nursing,  and  the  excellent  food  and 
comforts  of  every  kind  provided  for  me.  I  shall  be  so  glad  when  I  am  able  to 
resume  my  work  in  the  wards. 

Believe  me,  dear  Matron, 

Yours,  &;c. 
(signed)       R.  P.  Fynes-Clinton. 

(Miss  R.  P.  Fynes-Clinton  has  been  sister  at  the  London  Hospital  for  seven  years, 
and  is  now  absent  on  prolonged  sick-leave.) 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee. 

48,  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheath, 
Dear  Sir,  .5  July  1890. 

I  HAVE  read  in  "  The  Times  "  the  evidence  given  at  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
nursing  at  the  London  Hospital.  As  an  old  probationer  in  the  hospital,  the 
evidence  was  altogether  diff"erent  to  my  experience,  both  as  to  feeding  and  the 
matron's  discipline. 

I  should  state  perhaps  that  I  was  probationer  and  acting  sister  from  October  1881 
to  April  1884,  and  that,  although  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  some  slight 
details,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  own  treatment,  and  that  I  considered  the 
food  suitable  and  sufficient  (considering  the  position  we  held),  and  the  matron's 
discipline  and  arrangements  good. 

If  you  consider  it  advisable  to  go  into  details,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  and 
give  my  personal  evidence  if  required. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)  Little. 

(Miss  Little,  a  late  regular  probationer.) 
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St.  Sydwell's  Villa,  Exeter, 
Dear  Matron,  '  5  July  1890. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  nurses  of  the  London 
Hospital,  in  reference  to  their  general  work,  and  especially  their  treatment  during 
illness.  Having  r^eived  so  much  kindness  and  consideration  during  my  14  months' 
stay  at  the  hospital,  and  more  particularly  during  my  illness,  it  has  pained  and 
grieved  me  exceedingly  to  read  the,  to  me,  unaccountable  statements,  when  I  recall 
'  your  extreme  kindness  to  others  as  well  as  myself  during  illness. 
I  can  only  express  gratitude,  and  remain 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(signed)       Louie  Brown. 

(Late  probationer  Fo.ster.) 

(A  regular  probationer  who  was  allowed  to  break  her  hospital  engagement  to  be 
married,  and  left  the  London  Hospital,  5th  April  1890.) 


Chestergate,  Mount  Park,  Ealing,  W., 
Dear  Miss  Lukes,  14  July  1890. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  think  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  writing  to  you  just  now,  but 
as  one  of  your  earliest  probationers,  and  therefore  better  acquainted  than  many  with 
all  the  difficulties  you  had  to  contend  with,  and  retaining,  as  I  do,  the  most  grateful 
recollection  of  the  unvarying  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  you  have  always 
treated  me,  I  have  felt  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  all  this  has  been  appreciated, 
and  you  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  am  writing  from  my  heart. 

It  is  but  to  contrast  the  London  Hospital  of  1890  with  that  of  1880,  to  see  what 
your  work  has  been,  and  only  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  that  can  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  unceasing  thought  and  unflagging  energy  which  must  have  been 
devoted  to  it  to  accomplish  this  change. 

Over  and  above  this,  you  have,  I  am  sure,  always  been  a  true  friend  to  every 
nurse  who  has  tried  to  do  her  duty,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  let  the  recollection  of  the 
many  whom  you  have  cheered  and  helped,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
accomplished  a  work  of  which  any  woman  might  be  justly  proud,  sustain  and 
encourage  you. 

Once  more  apologising  for  intruding  upon  you, 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)       Margaret  A.  Smith. 

(A  regular  probationer,  who  left  on  completion  of  training.) 


Bradenham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk, 
Dear  Matron,  13  July  1890. 

I  FEEL  I  must  write  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  vexed  and  sorry  I  have  been  at 
hearing  about  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  former  proba- 
tioners of  our  hospital,  in  respect  to  the  work  and  comforts  of  the  nurses.  I  feel  the 
more  sorry,  because  I  know  from  experience  how  very  unjust  they  are.  I  never 
spent  a  more  happy  or  more  comfortable  two  years  in  my  life  than  the  two  that  I 
spent  as  a  probationer  at  the  London  Hospital.  I  always  look  back  at  them  with 
pleasure,  and  I  do  feel  that  it  is  so  wrong  to  say  what  they  have  said,  especially 
after  the  constant  thought  and  care  that  you  bestow  on  the  comfort  of  those  who  are 
working  under  you. 

I  wish  I  could  have  joined  the  other  nurses  in  their  protest  against  these  most 
unfounded  charges. 

I  have  not  written  lately,  as  I  thought  you  would  have  heard  all  about  our  doings, 
and  there  has  been  so  little  to  tell ;  but  I  have  been  so  angry  at  all  that  I  have  heard 
about  this  inquiry  that  I  felt  I  must  write.  I  should  like  much  to  talk  to  you  again, 
and  hope  I  may  one  day  be  able  to  do  so.    I  hope  you  are  well,  and  remain, 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Harriet  Joad, 
To  Matron,  London  Hospital.  (A  late  private  nurse.) 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee. 

55,  Burton-crescent,  London,  W.C., 
Dear  Sir,  7  July  1890. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enclosed  letter  is  of  some  interest,  and  I  therefore  send  it 
for  you  to  see.  The  writer  was  a  pi-obationer  for  six  months,  and  gave  every  promise 
of  becoming  a. good  nurse.  We  certainly  ranked  her  with  our  "intelligent"  pro- 
bationers. 

As 
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As  a  foraier  probationer,  and  also  "  sister,"  I  am  glad  to  add  that  on  two  several 
occasions  Miss  Liickes  most  kindly  and  promptly  gave  me  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
sick  friends,  and  I  never  heard  of  her  refusing  similar  permission  to  any  nurse  who 
applied  for  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &;c.  » 
(signed)       H.  F.  Gethen  (formerly  Sister  Queen). 


Dear  Miss  Gethen,  Fir  Grove,  Eversley,  July. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  hospitals'  inquiry,  but 
not  a  little  vexed  at  the  impression  which  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  probationers  is 
likely  to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  Against  this  I  feel  so  certain  the  testimony  of 
the  majority  of  nurses  would  speak.  For  myself,  I  was  treated  with  unfailing 
coui-tesy  and  kindness  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  had  to  ask  any  little  favour 
or  relaxation  of  rules.  I  well  remember,  for  instance,  how  I  had  notified  at  matron's 
office  my  wish  to  remain  three  months  longer  as  a  paying  probationer,  then,  illness 
at  home  causing  a  change  of  plans,  I  had  (within  a  few  days  of  this)  to  ask  for 
permission  to  leave. 

And  as  for  what  is  said  about  the  food,  I  maintain  it  is  libel.  When  I  was  there 
in  1888  it  was  plain,  wholesome,  schoolroom  diet.  Lord  Sandhurst's  informants  talk 
as  if  we  had  no  second  breakfast,  no  tea  in  the  wards.  If  they  make  the  same  state- 
ments about  night  duty,  the  half  herring  and  bun  business,  the  "  hybrid  meat  "  is 
probably  a  myth,  too  ! 

I  do  think  it  haixl  on  those  who  have  formed,  and  who  manage  the  home,  that  all 
the  arrangements  should  pass  by  entirely  unnoticed.  How  many  of  the  nurses  I 
wonder  have  in  their  own  homes  such  well-ventilated  rooms  and  capital  washing  and 
sanitary  arrangements. 

I  came  to  the  hospital  expecting  all  sorts  of  little  annoyances  and  discomforts,  and 
instead  was  co.sy  as  possible  in  my  own  little  sanctum,  had  air,  light,  quiet,  space 
enough,  water  enough.  I  should  like  some  of  the  nurses  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
the  home.  To  me  it  seems  that  all  nurses  who  are  made  of  the  right  stuff",  I  mean 
those  who  have  not  mistaken  their  vocation,  lead  a  very  cheerful,  happy  life,  a  life 
of  good  comradeship  one  with  another,  and  of  ready  submission  to  their  superiors, 
not  the  down-trodden  existence  that  some  malcontents  would  have  us  speak  of,  but  a 
willing,  ready  submission  given  because  we  feel  those  in  authority  have  our  welfare 
at  heart,  and  always  do  the  best  they  can  for  us  with  the  means  they  have  at  their 
disposal.  Every  year  there  is  a  little  improvement  in  a  nurse's  lot.  You  will  be 
amused  at  my  gradually  leaving  the  third  person,  and  writing  as  if  I  still  was  one  of 
the  profession  !    Very  often  I  wish  I  could  still  sign  myself. 

Yours,  &c. 

(A  late  paying  probationer.)  (signed)       Probationer  Tindal. 


Rowsell  Ward,  London  Hospital, 
My  dear  Matron,  9  July  1890. 

I  DO  not  think  it  right  to  read  all  the  complaints  that  are  being  made  about  the 
treatment  of  your  sick  nurses  here,  without  making  known  my  own  experience  of 
that  treatment  two  years  ago.  As  you  may  remember,  I  had  only  just  come  from 
home  ;  I  was  a  probationer  of  nine  days'  standing  when  I  went  to  the  sick-room  with 
a  poisoned  finger,  and  my  one  desire  was  to  go  back  home  directly.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  very  contented  in  the  sick-room,  nor  very 
grateful  for  what  might  be  done  for  me  tliere.  I  was  soon  very  ill,  but  not  too  ill  to 
know  that  I  was  being  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  all  who  were  I'esponsible 
for  the  management  of  the  sick-room.  I  can  quite  truthfully  and  unhesitatingly  say 
that  I  wanted  for  nothing  while  I  was  a  patient  there. 

After  a  week,  the  nature  of  my  illness  necessitated  my  removal  to  the  erysipelas 
ward,  where  I  became  simply  a  hospital  patient.  The  ward  was  not  bright  and 
attractive  like  the  sick-room,  but  the  kindness  I  received  there  was  as  great,  if  not 
greater.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  must  be  more  explicit  if  (as  I  hope)  this  letter  is  to 
be  useful  as  evidence. 

I  was  a  patient  under  care  of  Mr.  Treves,  who  saw  me  frequently,  and  to  whose 
treatment,  humanely  speaking,  I  most  certainly  owe  my  life.  This  treatment  was 
carried  out  by  his  house-surgeon,  who  saw  me  always  twice  a  day,  often  three  times, 
and  frequently  more  than  that. 

I  had  a  special  nurse  both  by  day  and  night ;  whatever  nourishment  I  was  ordered 
was  made  in  the  nursing  home  kitchen,  and  brought  to  me  direct  from  there.  It  was 
always  nice,  always  abundant,  and  always  punctual. 

My  sister  stayed  a  fortnight  with  me,  and  was  provided  with  a  bedroom  in  then 
hospital  ;  all  my  relations  Avere  at  liberty  to  come  to  me  any  time,  and  from  you 
yourself  I  had  several  visits  during  the  time  of  my  illness. 
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I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add  to  this  statement.  It  is,  that  I  was  nursed  with 
the  most  affectionate  care  by  sister  Blizard,  the  .sister  in  charge  of  the  erysipelas 
wards.  I  do. not  simply  mean  that  she  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  sister 
to  patient,  but  I  mean  that  she  cut  short,  day  after  day,  her  own  two  hours'  leisure 
on  my  account,  and  for  my  comfort.  She  treated  my  many  visitors  as  her  own 
friends,  and  she  nursed  me  throughout  with  a  skill  and  tenderness  that  I  hope  never 
to  forget. 

This,  then,  was  my  experience,  the  experience  of  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  hospital, 
who  came  without  any  influential  recommendations,  and  who  had  previously  known 
no  life  but  the  comfortable  life  of  home. 

I  hope  these  facts  may  speak  for  themselves. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Matron,  yours,  &;c. 

(signed)       Louisa  Hermann. 
(Working  on  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  sister.) 


George  Ward,  London  Hospital, 
Dear  Matron,  9  July  1890. 

Although  you  know  so  well  by  the  memorial,  signed  by  your  nursing  staff,  what 
our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  you  are,  still  I  venture  to  tell  you 
personally  how  deeply  these  charges  against  the  management  of  this  hospital  are  felt. 

The  days  that  I  have  spent  here  have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  and  help  from  everyone. 

Miss  Yatman  has  complained  of  the  terrible  hardness  of  the  work.  As  I  have 
twice  worked  in  the  same  wards  with  her  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  even  during 
the  heaviest  times  the  work  could  always  be  managed  with  a  little  forethought  and 
method,  and  that  I  never  once  heard  the  patients  complain  of  rough  treatment  or 
neglect.  Miss  Yatman  forgets  to  mention  that  "  heavy  "  times  do  not  always  last, 
and  that  there  are  always  "  light  "  times  in  between,  to  recruit  one's  strength  and 
energy. 

We  all  enter  upon  hospital  life  prepared  for  hard  work,  and  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion, because  you  tell  us  so  truthfully  what  the  work  will  be  like. 

I  never  could  understand  anyone  grumbling  about  the  food  ;  there  was  always 
plenty  provided  and  of  good  quality,  and  anyone  seeing  us  at  our  meals  would  have 
said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  procure  food  from  outside  to  satisfy  our  healthy 
appetites. 

As  to  the  charge  about  the  nurses  not  being  allowed  when  ill  to  see  the  visiting 
physicians,  and  being  shamefully  neglected,  I  can  only  think  of  the  time  when  I  was 
unable  to  work.  I  begged  the  sister  of  the  ward  not  to  mention  it,  as  I  thought  it 
was  such  a  trivial  matter,  but  I  was  ordered  to  see  Dr.  Sutton  at  once,  and  I  had  a 
week's  rest  in  the  sick-room  and  another  week  at  home.  I  saw  Dr.  Sutton  three 
times  during  the  week,  and  the  house-physician  came  regularly  twice  a  day,  and  I 
received  the  kindest  attention  from  everybody. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  thus  taking  up  your  time  but  I  could  not  let  these 
charges  pass  without  telling  you  how  strongly  I,  and  a  great  many  others  besides, 
feel  on  the  subject. 

Yours,  (fee. 
(signed)       Anna,  Tillyard 

(Working  on  the  pi-esent  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  sister.) 


Undercrofts,  Little  Heath,  Potters'  Bar, 
Dear  Matron,  11  July  1890. 

I  AM  SO  sorry  to  hear  of  these  reports  about  our  hospital,  and  know  you  must  feel 
grieved,  knowing  them  to  be  without  foundation.  I  know,  and  feel  sure,  all  the 
nurses  agree  that  we  have  always  been  most  kindly  and  considerately  treated  and 
everything  possible  been  done  for  our  welfare  and  comfort,  and  personally  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  you  have  always  shown  to  me. 

Our  nurses  do  seem  indignant,  and  no  wonder,  we  know  how  untruthful  these 
statements  are,  and  that  no  one  could  do  more  for  us  than  our  matron  does. 

Hoping  that  the  truth  will  soon  be  known, 

I  remain,  yours,  &;c., 

(signed-)       Annis  Marshall. 

(On  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  regular  probationer.) 


Dear  Matron,  London  Hospital,  9  July  1890. 

Having  heard  of  the  misrepresentations  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  nurses,  I 
would  like  you  to  know  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  received 
while  ill  in  the  sick-room,  and  that  I  quite  appreciated  your  kindness  in  giving  me 
the  rest  and  change  from  Saturday  till  Monday  after  being  told  by  the  doctor  that  1' 
could  go  on  duty. 

During 
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During  the  time  my  sister  and  I  have  been  at  the  hospital  we  have  always  expe- 
rienced every  kindness  and  consideration.  I  am  sure  my  sister  will  fully  endorse 
these  statements. 

I  remain,  Matron,  yours,  &c. 

(signed)       Edith  Gadshy. 
(On  the  present  stafl'  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  stalf  nurse.) 


Dear  Matron,  London  Hospital,  6  July  1890. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  that  all  of  my  friends  are  quite  contented  and  happy 
here  ;  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  neglected  in  any  way.  I  know  that  when  I  was 
in  the  sick-room  last  year,  I  had  every  attention  and  everything  I  wanted,  everybody 
was  most  kind  to  me  there. 

I  saw  the  visiting  physician  the  very  day  I  complained  of  feeling  ill. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 
(signed)       ./.  Rodgers  (Probationer). 

(On  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  regular  probationer.) 


Dear  Matron,  London  Hospital,  7  July  1890. 

Several  of  us  have  felt  the  injustice  of  the  remarks  in  the  papers  about  the 
treatment  of  the  nurses  here  when  ill.  Each  time  that  I  have  been  ill  here,  I  have 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention,  and  frequently  saw  both  the  visiting 
and  resident  members  of  the  staff,  the  former  several  times  a  week,  and  the  latter  at 
least  twice  a  day,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  away  for  change  of  air  before  beginning- 
work  again. 

Yours,  &c., 
(signed)       Probationer  Hirst. 
(On  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  regular  probationer.) 


Dear  Matron,  The  London  Hospital,  7  July  1890. 

I  AM  so  grieved  to  think  after  all  these  years  of  labour,  and  all  you  have  done  for 
the  hospital,  any  of  the  nurses  could  have  behaved  so  meanly  towards  you,  and  I 
should  be  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  organisation  of  this  hospital, 
and  also  to  the  great  kindness  I  and  my  sister  before  me  have  always  received  here. 
Wishing  you  every  success, 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(signed)       Harriet  H ether ington. 
(On  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  regular  probationer). 


Dear  Matron,  London  Hospital,  11  July  1890. 

As  complaints  have  been  made  in  public  about  the  treatment  of  sick  nurses  here,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  was  in  the  sick-room  from  11th  to  21st  March,  and  found 
the  food  supplied  perfectly  suitable  in  kind,  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 

We  had  chicken  or  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  dinner  in  the  evening  from 
the  sisters'  table. 

There  was  abundance  of  milk  and  ice  ;  wine,  beef-tea,  and  jelly  were  always  supplied 
when  needed. 

Dr.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Treves  came  to  the  sick-room  to  see  their  respective  patients. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  this  could  be  made  of  any  use  in  refuting  the  charges 
against  the  hospital,  which  have  grieved  us  so  much. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Edith  Pivmphrey. 

(On  the  present  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  as  a  regular  probationer.) 


The  Nursing  Home,  London  Hospital, 
Dear  Matron,  .5  July. 

Seeing  so  many  complaints  made  about  the  treatment  here  of  nurses  when  ill,  I 
should  like  to  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  was  most  kindly  looked  after  when  I  got  my 
arm  poisoned  in  April,  I  could  not  have  received  more  care  or  attention  had  I  been  at 
home  and  was  seen  almost  every  day  by  the  visiting  surgeon. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &;c. 

(signed)       Jane  Cleveland. 

(A  regular  probationer  at  present.) 
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Dear  Matron,  St.  Ann's  Villas,  Shepperton. 

Quite  by  chance  I  picked  up  an  old  newspaper,  and  saw  in  it  the  report  of  the 
complaint  made  by  three  probationers  of  their  treatment  during  the  time  they  were 
in  the  hospital. 

I  felt  so  grieved  that  anyone  should  be  so  unjust  to  you,  and  tell  such  untruths, 
that  I  thought  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  which  I  have  received 
during  the  time  of  my  training,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  hospital.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  institution  anywhere  where  the  nurses' 
comfort  is  considered  more,  either  ill  or  well,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  very  few  who 
think  otherwise. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Nurse  Harre. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 


Roby,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E., 
Dear  Matron,  14  July. 

We  have  been  living  so  out  of  the  world  lately  that  I  have  only  just  read  some 
of  the  newspaper  accounts,  and  I  am  astounded  at  the  atrocious  accusations  brougM 
against  our  dear  old  hospital.  I  have  hardly  patience  to  read  the  reports,  they  are 
so  unjust  and  untrue.  Of  course,  the  "  truth  will  out,"  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
afraid  a  good  deal  is  being  said  which  must  hurt  as  well  as  vex  you.  There  are 
certainly  hundreds  of  past  and  present  "  London  "  nurses  to  speak  for,  where  one 
will  be  found  to  speak  against  their  hospital,  if  we  could  only  be  put  to  the  test.  I 
ought  to  know  something  of  it,  having  nearly  finished  my  fifth  year  there. 

Dear  matron,  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  before  I  leave,  and  also  that  you  are  keeping 
well. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
(signed)       E.  M.  Kempsell. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff"  at  present.) 


8,  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington, 
Dear  Matron,  14  July  1890. 

I  CONSIDER  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you  at  this  present  time,  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness  and  consideration  of  me  during  my  training.  Had  I  had  the  choosing 
of  my  work,  I  could  not  have  chosen  it  so  well,  and  I  feel  confident  in  believing  that 
every  one,  individually,  who  strives  to  do  their  best,  not  because  it  is  a  duty,  but 
because  they  love  their  work,  will  ever  have  a  friend  in  you.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  your  wise  judgment,  and  will  ever  feel  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  kindness 
to  me.  Taking  into  consideration  the  comforts  the  nursing  staff"  had,  say  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  they  have  now,  shows  for  itself  that  someone  has  not  been 
idle  or  forgetful  of  us,  in  working  out,  and  gaining,  and  maintaing  plans  for  comfort; 
and  a  higher  standard  for  us  hospital  nurses  ;  and,  dear  Matron,  instead  of  being 
ungrateful  for  what  you  have  done  for  us,  we  have  great  cause  to  be  grateful,  and,  I 
think,  if  we  nurses  speak  faithfully  and  honestly,  we  cannot  but  say  that  our  Matron 
has  done  her  utmost,  and  is  still  trying  to  gain  more  comforts  for  her  nursing  staffs. 

We  must  know  we  cannot  have  all  our  wishes  gratified  in  one  day,  but  with 
patience,  I  think,  we  will  find  our  comforts  in  the  hospital  increasing  as  we  go  on, 
and  I  feel  happy  in  the  assurance  that  in  our  little  troubles  we  have  your  deepest 
sympathy,  and  you  have  our  interests  at  heart. 

My  greatest  wish  is  that  when  this  bother  blows  over,  we  may  still  find  our 
hospital  and  nursing  staff"  to  the  front,  with  you  as  our  leader  and  adviser. 

With  sympathy, 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Nurse  Mann. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff"  at  present.) 


The  Nursing  Home,  London  Hospital, 
Dear  Matron,  1-5  July  1890. 

It  seems  almost  superffuous  for  me  to  write  and  tell  you  that  I  have  every 
confidence  in  your  judgment,  as  you  must  know  it  already.  Still,  perhaps  the 
voluntary  testimony  of  one  of  your  old  nurses,  who  having  been  with  you  for  over 
seven  years,  and  can  speak  from  experience,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Personally,  I 
have  regretted  exceedingly  to  read  the  very  misleading  and  false  accounts  that  have 
been  given  by  some  who  are  unfriendly  in  every  respect  to  the  hospital. 

During  my  probationership,  and  as  a  paying  probationer  for  the  two  years,  1 
received  every  kindness,  both  in  sickness  and  health,  and  also  whilst  on  both  day 
and  night  duty. 

Whilst 
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Whilst  for  13  months  on  the  indoor  staff,  we  had  every  comfort  you  could  obtain 
for  us,  more  so,  of  course,  after  the  new  nursing  home  was  opened.  Since  that  time 
to  the  present,  whilst  on  the  private  staff,  I  have  always  experienced  uniform  kind- 
ness and  justice.  May  I  remind  you  that,  looking  back  for  only  seven  years,  the 
great  work  you  have  done  for  the  entire  nursing  staff  of  the  "  London,"  and  the 
marvellous  improvements  you  have  been  the  means  of  making,  speak  for  themselves, 
and  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  anyone.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying- 
how  much  we  all,  especially  the  private  staff,  appreciate  the  unvarying  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  your  assistant.  Miss  Walker,  whom  we,  one  and  all,  respect  and  like.  I 
should  like  to  go  more  into  detail,  but  perhaps  have  said  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Trusting  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  the  good  work  you  are  so  well 
fitted  to  perform,  and  also  to  have  the  care  and  guidance  of  your  nurses,  who  lo\e 
and  trust  you. 

Believe  me,  dear  Matron,  yours,  &c. 

(signed)       Nurse  {E.)  Russell. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 


50,  Philpot-street,  Whitechapel,  E., 
Dear  Matron,  9  J  uly. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  heard  a  short  account  of  this 
disgraceful  attack  on  the  nursing  arrangements  of  the  London  Hospital. 

I  for  one  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  and 
consideration  whilst  training  and  working  in  the  London  Hospital,  and  have  always 
thought  that  the  arrangements  and  accommodation  were  admirable,  for  such  a  large 
number  of  nurses,  and  especially  the  care  and  comfort  they  received  when  ill. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  the  benefits  and  comforts  you  have 
been  the  means  of  procuring  for  the  nursing  staff  by  your  perseverance  and  fore- 
thought. 

I  beg  to  offer  you  ray  sincerest  sympathy  at  this  time,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
unfailing  kindness  to  myself, 

Believe  me,  dear  Matron,  yours,  &c. 

(signed)       A.  E.  Judd,  Nurse. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 


Dear  Matron,  3-5,  Elsham-road,  11  July  1890. 

After  seeing  the  disgraceful  reports  about  the  hospital,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write 
and  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  others.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  two 
years'  training  were  spent  most  happily  at  the  hospital.  I  feel  those  that  put  such 
disgraceful  reports  before  the  public  must  be  very  narrow-minded,  more  especially  as 
they  were  not  long  enough  at  the  hospital  to  give  a  fair  judgment.  I  feel  very  sorry 
that  unnecessaiy  work  must  be  thrown  on  you,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  cause.  Again 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  myself, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Nurse  Laurence. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 


Dear  Matron,  9  July. 

After  reading  the  scandal  lately  published  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  give  my  experience. 

It  is  nearly  six  years  ago  since  I  went  to  the  London  Hospital  as  probationer,  and 
can  truthfully  say,  from  the  very  first  of  my  joining  the  institution,  till  the  present 
time,  I  have  always  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  one  and  all. 

With  regard  to  the  food  we  nurses  get,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
plain  wholesome  food,  beyond  that,  what  more  can  we  wish  ?  It  is  said  we  are  over- 
worked. There  are  times  when  w^e  have  serious  cases  in  the  wards,  which  of  course 
means  more  work  for  the  nurse  in  charge,  but  generally  extra  help  can  be  obtained 
if  asked  for. 

I  cannot  understand  any  nurse  saying  she  is  not  properly  attended  to  during 
sickness,  when  one  thinks  of  the  comfortable  sick-room,  being  one  of  the  many 
comforts  we  have  to  thank  you  for,  there  is  always  a  nurse  whose  special  duty  it  is 
to  attend  the  requirements  of  sick  nurses,  and  if  the  illness  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
one,  we  are  taken  to  a  private  room  and  have  special  nurses.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
medical  staff'  are  always  most  anxious  to  do  their  very  utmost  for  us. 

It  is  stated  you  send  out  unqualified  nurses.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  heard 
doctors  say  to  one  another,  I  mean  medical  men,  not  in  any  way  connected  with  our 
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hospital,  "  If  you  want  a  nurse  who  understands  her  work,  and  is  to  be  trusted,  send 
to  the  '  London.'  "    Similar  words  have  I  heard  on  several  occasions. 

During  my  two  years'  training,  I  worked  in  nearly  every  ward  in  the  hospital,  and 
cannot  remember  ever  once  hearing  a  patient  complain  of  inattention  on  the  part  of 
either  the  medical  or  nursing  staff. 

With  kind  regards  and  sympathy, 

I  remain,  yours,  (fee. 

(signed)       Nurse  Jacobs. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 


14,  Upper  GrOvSvenor-street,  W., 
Dear  Matron,  11  July  1890. 

I  THOUGHT  I  would  just  like  to  write  and  say  how  surprised  I  was  to  hear  of  the 
reports  against  the  hospital.  I  should  think  all  the  nurses  and  probationers,  too, 
are  disgusted  veiy  much.  Some  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  that  you  have 
done  for  the  hospital,  especially  for  the  nursing  staff,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
they  want. 

I  hope.  Matron,  you  will  excuse  this,  but  I  thought  I  must  say  a  word  or  two, 
personally,  at  a  time  like  this. 

(On  the  private  nursing  stalf  at  present.)  From  F.  Staunton. 


Care  of  Mrs.  Carnes,  St.  Ann's  Villas,  Shepperton, 
Dear  Matron,  Walton-on-Thames,  11  July  1890. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper,  much  to  my  disgust,  a  report  which  is  so 
utterly  untrue  and  without  foundation  about  our  nursing  home  and  hospital.  I 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  and  thank  you,  which  I  do  from  my  heart,  for  all 
you  did  for  me  in  all  ways  during  my  training,  and  since  I  have  been  on  the  private 
staff,  and  I  know  that  anything  that  you  could  have  done  to  add  to  our  comfort  you 
would.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  very  old  member,  still  at  the  same  time  I  compare  the 
arrangements  now  and  years  past.  This  is  all  due  to  your  kindness  and  forethought 
for  us  all. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  only  hope  that  every  nurse  will  join  in  upholding  you 
and  our  grand  institution. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 

(signed)       Nurse  Ransley. 

(On  the  private  nursing  staff  at  present.) 
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Appendix  I. 


(!•) 

(Handed  in  by  Mrs.  Bedford  Femvick.) 


BRITISH  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION. 


Registration  Board. 


H.R.H.  Princess 
Sir  James  Crichton  Browne. 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer. 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter. 
Dr.  Sydney  Coupland. 
Dr.  Champneys. 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan. 
Mr.  Davies-Colley. 
Dr.  Bedford  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Kendal  Franks. 
Dr.  Griffith. 

Mr.  Warrington  Haward. 
Dr.  Priestley. 
Dr.  Sturges. 
Mr.  Wilkinson. 


Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  ,  , 

Miss  Allen  (City-road  Lying-in  Hospital): 
Sister  Cecilia  (University  College). 
Miss     Cureton    (Addenbrooke's,  Cam- 
bridge). 
Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick. 
Miss  Forrest  (York  County). 
Miss  Marion  Humfrey  (Birmingham). 
Miss  Huxley  (Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  Dublin). 
Miss  Jones  (Guy's). 

Miss  Lumsden  (Royal  Infirmary,  Aber- 
deen). 

Mrs.   Messenger  (York-road    Lying  -  in 

Hospital). 
Miss  Rogers  (Leicester). 
Miss  Maud  G.  Smith  (Royal  Infirmary, 
Bristol). 

Miss  Stewart  (St.  Bartholomew's). 
Miss  Thorold  (Middlesex). 
Miss  Catherine  J.  Wood. 


Registrar. — -Miss  Catherine  J.  Wood. 
Offices. — 8,  Oxford  Circus  Avenue,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 


Regulations. 

1.  Applicants  for  registration  must  produce  proof  that  they  have  been  engaged  for 
three  years  in  work  in  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  of  which  not  less  than  12  months 
must  have  been  spent  in  a  recognised  general  hospital  containing  at  least  40  beds. 

2.  Applicants  must  fill  in  completely  the  forms  supplied  for  that  purpose,  and 
forward  them  with  the  fee  of  half-a-guinea  to  the  registrar. 

3.  For  nurses  work  in  a  hospital  the  registration  board  will  waive  the  production 
of  other  testimonials  if  the  matron  certifies  on  Form  No.  2  that  the  statements 
given  are  accurate,  and  that  the  nurse  is  worthy  by  character  and  knowledge  to  be 
enrolled  upon  the  register. 

4.  Private  nurses  must  give  the  recent  testimonials  and  references  required  upon 
Form  No.  2. 

5.  The  registration  board  does  not  give  its  reasons  for  refusing  to  register  any 
given  nurse,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  confidential  information  in 
forming  its  judgment  upon  the  applications. 

6.  Every  nurse  who  is  registered  will  receive  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the 
association,  and  a  gratis  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  register  of  trained  nurses  in 
which  her  name  appears. 

7.  The  register  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  of  each  year.  The  names  of 
applicants  received  after  1.5th  September,  therefore,  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  issue 
of  the  register  for  the  following  year.  ■ 
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THE  PROPOSED  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES. 


Memorial  of  Nurse-Training  School  Authorities. 

We,  the  undersigned,  beg  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the  following  statement, 
which  we  think  it  desirable  to  make,  in  view  of  a  paragraph  which  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  nurses,  in  which  we  note  with  surprise 
the  statement  that  the  main  object  of  the  British  Nurses'  Association  "  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  gi-eat  public  want  and  a  widespread  professional  demand." 

We  would  wish  to  point  out  that  those  who  represent  the  largest  nursing  interests 
in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  country,  and  who  have  the  most  to  do  with  the 
training  and  examination  of  nurses,  have  not  only  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
association,  but  consider  that  its  proposed  enrolment  of  nurses  in  a  common  register, 
if  carried  out,  would  (1)  lower  the  position  pf  the  best  trained  nurses,  (2)  be  detri- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  of  nursing,  (3)  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
public,  and  (4)  be  injurious  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

We  hope  that  a  final  judgment  upon  this  important  matter  will  be  postponed  until 
the  views  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  aims  of  this  association  have  been  expressed 
and  examined.  We  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  state  that  if  a  charter  be  applied 
for  on  the  lines  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Nurses'  Association,  we  shall 
feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  offer  thereto  all  legitimate  opposition  in  our 
power. 

(Signed) 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  Nightingale  Fund  Training  School. 

D.  H.  Stone,  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital. 

Harry  Verney,  Chairman  of  the  Nightingale  School. 

W.  Bowman,  f.r.s..  Member  of  Council  of  Nightingale  Fund,  and  of  Council 

of  St.  John's  House  and  Sisterhood. 
W.   Rathbone,  Trustee  and  Member  of  Council  of    Nightingale  Fund ; 

President  Liverpool  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses. 
H.  Bonham-Carter,  Secretary  of  the  Nightingale  Fund. 

J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 

Lecturer  in  Nightingale  School. 
A.  L.  Pringle,  Matron  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Superintendent  of 

Nightingale  Fund  Training  School. 
M.  S.  Crossland,  Sister  in  Charge  of  the  Nightingale  Training  School. 

Gmfs  Hosjntal  and  Training  School. 

E.  H.  Lushington,  Treasurer. 

E.  C.  Perry,  M.D.  ;  G.  Newton  Pitt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physicians  and  Instructors 

of  Probationer  Nurses. 
J.  C.  Steel,  M.D.,  Superintendent  and  Instructor  of  Nurses. 

Westminster  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

Westminster,  Chairman. 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Vice-Chairman. 
J.  J.  Troutbeck,  D.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mary  E.  Thynne,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Committee  of  Management  of  Training 
School. 

W.  H.  Allchin,  m.b..  Physician  to  the  Hospital ;   Thomas  Bond,  f.r.c.s.. 

Surgeon  to  the  Hospital ;  Lecturers  to  the  Nursing  Staff. 
Mary  J.  Pyne,  Matron  of  Hospital  and  Lady  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

St.  Bartholomevf  s  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician;  Harrison  Cripps,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Instructors  of  Probationary  Nurses,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Charing  Cross  Hospntal  and  Training  School. 

John  B.  Martin,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Frederick  Willcocks,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician,  and  Lecturer  to  Nurses. 
Stanley  Boyd,  f.r.c.s.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  to  Nursing 
Staft". 

Hughina  A.  C.  Gordon,  Lady  Superintendent. 

King's 
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King's  College  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

Henry  Wace,  d.d.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management. 
Eichard  Twining,  Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Bromley,  A.K.C.,  Secretary. 

John  Curnow,  M.D.,  ;  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.,  Physicians  to  the  Hospital,  and 

Examiners  and  Lecturers  to  the  Nursing  Staff. 
Katherine  H.  Monk,  Matron. 

Clara  S.  A.  Peddie,  House  Sister  and  Teacher  to  the  Nursing  Staff. 

London  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

F.  C.  Carr-Gomm,  Chairman  of  House  Committee. 
J.  H.  Buxton,  Treasurer. 

A.  Ernest  Sansom,  M.D.  ;  Frederick  Treves,  f.r.c.s.  ;  James  Anderson,  M.D.  ; 

Examiners  and  Lecturers  to  the  Nursing  Staff. 
Eva  C.  E.  LUckes,  Matron. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

T.  Pycroft,  Chairman  of  House  and  Finance  Committee. 

M.  Handfield  Jones,  m.d..  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  ;  A.  J.  Pepper,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  ;  S.  Phillips,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  ;  A.  Q.  Silcock, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon;  Lecturers  to  the  Nursing  Staff'  and 
Examiners. 

M.  A.  Medill,  Matron. 


St.  Marylehone  Infirmary  and  Training  School. 

John  R.  Lunn,  f.r.c.s..  Medical  Superintendent. 
Elizabeth  Vincent,  Matron. 


St.  George's  Hospital. 

Hugh  M.  Macpherson,  f.r.c.s.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Nursing ; 
Charles  T.  Dent,  f.r.c.s..  Assistant  Surgeon,  Lecturer  to  the  Nurses. 

Many  other  metropolitan  and  provincial  hospital  avithorities  have  already  signed 
this  memorial,  and  names  are  being  sent  in  daily  to  Dr.  Steele,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  complete  list  later  on,  but  meanwhile  considerations  of 
space  must  confine  it  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  great  London  hospitals  and 
nursing  schools. 


Sicrnatures. 


Office. 


Ho.spital  and  Training  School 
to  whieii  Attached. 


Note. — When  signed  by  Chairman,  Treasurer,  Matron,  and  Lecturers  to  Nurses,  or  those  who  may  wish 
to  approve  this  Memorial,  please  return  to  Dr.  Steele,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 
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Appendix  K. 


SUGGESTIONS  for  improving  the  Nursing  Service  of  Hospitals,  and  of  the 
Method  of  Training  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor  (by  Miss  Nightingale). 


1.  Method  of  Training  Nurses  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

{Under  the  Niijhtingale.  Fund.) 
In  the  process  of  training  the  following  are  the  steps  : — 

Every  woman  applying  for  admission  is  required  to  fill  up  the  form  of  Application 
(Appendix  No.  1),  which  is  supplied  to  her  by  the  Matron  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
on  application. 

Appendix  No.  2  are  the  Regulations  under  which  the  Probationer  is  admitted  to 
training. 

After  being  received  on  a  month's  trial  and  trained  for  a  month,  if  the  woman 
shows  sufficient  aptitude  and  character,  and  is  herself  desirous  to  complete  her 
training,  she  is  required  to  come  under  the  obligation  (Appendix  No.  2a,)  which  is 
printed  on  the  back  of  No.  2,  binding  her  to  enter  into  hospital  service  for  at  least 
three  years.  This  is  the  only  recompense  the  Committee  exact  for  the  costs  and 
advantages  of  training. 

The  list  of  '  Duties '  (Appendix  No.  3)  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  Probationer 
on  entering  the  service,  as  a  general  instruction  for  her  guidance,  and  she  is  checked 
off  by  the  Matron  and  '  Sisters  '  (Head  Nurses)  in  the  same  duties,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned immediately. 

Appendix  No.  4  is  the  day  and  Night  Time  Table,  to  which  all  Probationers  are 
required  generally  to  conform. 

It  prescribes  the  time  of  rising,  the  ward  hours,  time  of  meals,  time  of  exercise, 
hours  of  rest. 

Once  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Probationer  is  placed  under  '  a  Head 
Nurse  (Ward  '  Sister  ')  having  charge  of  a  ward.  In  addition  to  her  salary  received 
from  the  Hospital,  the  Ward  '  Sister '  is  paid  by  the  '  Fund '  for  training  these 
Probationers.  The  number  of  Probationers  she  can  adequately  train  of  course 
depends  on  the  size  and  arrangement  of  her  ward  and  its  number  of  beds. 

The  Ward  '  Sisters '  are  all  under  an  able  Matron,  who  superintends  the  training  of 
the  Probationers,  in  addition  to  her  other  duties,  for  which  the  '  Fund  '  pays  her  a 
salary,  irrespective  of  her  salary  as  Matron  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  ward  training  of  the  Probationers  is  thus  carried  out  under  the  Ward  '  Sisters ' 
and  Matron.  [The  Probationers  are,  whether  on  or  ofi"  duty,  entirely  under  the 
moral  control  of  the  Matron.  She  has  an  assistant  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge, 
under  her,  of  the  domestic  arrangement  of  the  Probationers'  House  and  to  conduct 
improvement  classes.] 

To  ensure  efficiency,  each  Ward  '  Sister '  is  supplied  with  a  book  in  the  Foi'm, 
Appendix  No.  5,  which  corresponds  generally  with  the  List  of  Duties,  Appendix 
No.  3,  given  to  the  Probationer  on  her  entrance. 

The  columns  in  the  Ward  '  Sisters '  Book  are  filled  up  by  suitable  marks  once  a 
week. 

Besides  the  ward  training  properly  so  called,  there  are  a  number  of  duties  of  a 
medical  and  surgical  character,  in  which  the  Probationers  have  to  be  practically 
instructed.  And  this  instruction  is  given  by  the  Medical  Instructor  at  the  bedside 
or  otherwise,  for  which  he  is  remunerated  by  the  '  Fund. ' 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  the  seat  of  a  well-known  Medical  School,  several  of  the 
Professors  attached  to  which,  voluntarily  and  without  remuneration,  give  lectures  to 
the  Probationers  on  subjects  connected  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  elementary 
instruction  in  chemistry,  with  reference  to  air,  water,  food,  &c.  ;  physiology,  with 
reference  to  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  body,  and  general  instruction 
on  medical  and  surgical  topics. 

While  the  Ward  '  Sisters '  are  required  to  keep  a  weekly  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  'Probationers,'  the  Probationers  themselves  are  required  to  keep  a  diary  of  their 
ward  work,  in  Avhich  they  write  day  by  day  an  account  of  their  duties.  They  are 
also  required  to  record  special  cases  of  disease,  injury,  or  operation,  with  the  daily 
changes,  in  the  case,  and  the  daily  alterations  in  management,  such  as  a  Nurse 
requires  to  know. 

Besides 
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Besides  these  books  each  Probationer  keeps  notes  of  the  lectures. 

All  these  records  kept  by  the  Probationers  are  carefully  examined,  and  are  found 
to  aflbrd  important  indications  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Probationer. 

A  register,  Appendix  No.  6,  is  kept  by  the  Matron  of  St.  Thomas's.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  corresponds  with  the  Ward  '  Sister's  '  Book,  No.  5,  and  has  space  for  monthly 
entries  during  the  '  entire  year  of  training.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  ye?a-  all  the  documents  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee 
of  the  '  Nightingale  Fund,'  and  the  character  the  Nurse  receives  is  made  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  '  results  of  the  training.' 

We  do  not  give  the  woman  a  printed  certificate,  but  simply  enter  the  names  of  all 
certificated  Nurses  in  the  Register  as  such.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them,  in  the 
event  of  misconduct,  from  using  their  certificates  improperly.  When  a  Nurse  has 
satisfactorily  earned  the  gratuity  attached  to  her  certificate  the  Committee,  through 
the  Secretary,  communicate  with  her  and  forward  the  money. 

The  elements  required  for  working  such  asj^stem  of  training  are  : — 

(«.)  A  good  Hospital  or  Infirmary. 

(h.)  A  competent  Training  Matron  (by  such  a  Matron  we  do  not  mean  a  woman 
whose  business  is  limited  to  looking  after  the  linen  and  housekeeping  of  the 
Hospital,  either  wholly  or  mostly,  but  a  woman  who,  whatever  may  be  her 
duties  as  head  of  the  Establishment,  performs?  chiefly  and  above  all  others  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  nursing  of  the  s;ck).  The  number  she  could  train 
would  depend  mainly  on  the  construction  cf  the  Hospital,  and  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  '  Head  Nurses  '  or  '  Ward  Sist    >•  '  under  her. 

(c.)  Competent  '  Head  Nurses.' 

If  such  Plead  Nurses  are  or  can  be  appointed,  they  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Training  Matron.  There  should,  of  course,  be  but  one  Infirmary  Matron  *  with  a 
Housekeeper  subordinate  to  her ;  or,  if  the  Training  School  be  large,  a  Deputy 
Mistress  of  Probationers. 

The  Head  Nurses  must  be  competent  trainers. 

Of  course  the  Training  Matron,  if  she  is  to  be  herself  her  only  Head  Nurse,  can 
only  train  such  a  number  of  Probationers  as  a  Head  Nurse  could  train. 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  good  Training  Matron  cannot  be  found,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  select  a  competent  woman,  and  send  her  for  training. 

Our  period  of  training  is  one  year  for  a  Nurse,  but  we  should  much  prefer  giving 
two  years  to  train  those  who  have  to  train  others  in  their  turn. 

The  Training  and  Nursing  Matron  should  be  responsible  to  the  Governing- 
authorities  of  the  Infirmary,  or  to  any  Committee  appointed  by  them  for  the 
pui'pose. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Medical  Ofiicers  of  Hospitals  were  training  is  to 
be  carried  on  are  willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  aiding  the 
training  by  oral  instruction  and  bedside  work. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  training  to  show  that  the  success  of  any 
system  must  primarily  depend  upon  obtaining  Trained  Nurses,  themselves  capable  of 
training  others. 

To  enable  them  to  train  others,  of  course  a  special  training  is  required.  On  trai 

To  train  to  train  needs  a  system — A  systematic  course  of  reading,  laid  down  train, 
by  the  Medical  Instructor,  hours  of  study  (say  two  afternoons  a  week),  regular 
examinations  by  him,  themselves  cultivating  their  own  powers  of  expression  in 
answering  him. 

Those  who  have  to  train  others  are  the  future  leaders  ;  and  this  must  be  borne 
in  mind  during  their  year's  training. 

Careful  notes  of  Lectures,  careful  notes  of  type  cases,  and  of  cases  interesting 
from  being  not  types  but  unusual,  must  be  kept  by  them ;  their  powers  of 
observation  must  be  improved  in  every  way. 

To  illustrate  the  cases  they  are  nursing  in  the  Wards,  descriptions  of  these 
cases  must  be  pointed  out  to  them  at  the  time  in  the  Books  in  their  Library. 

They  must  be  encouraged  to  jot  down  afterwards,  but  while  still  fresh  in  the 
memory,  the  remarks  made  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  their  Students  in 
going  their  rounds. 

They  must  be  taught,  both  by  the  Ward  Sisters  and  the  Medical  Instructor,  to 
know  not  only  symtoms  and  what  is  to  be  done,  but  to  know  the  '  reason  why ' 
of  such  symtons,  and  vjIhj  such  and  such  a  thing  is  done.  Else  how  can  they 
train  others  to  know  the  '  reason  why '  ? 

Time 


*  It  is  understood  that  the  Superintendent  (Training  Matron)  resides  there  where  is  her  chief 
business,  viz.  :  in  the  Trtiining  School  for  her  Nurses,  which  must  be  in  the  Hospital  ;  and  this  even 
where  there  is  a  Nurses'  Home  attached.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  put  the  Superintendent  in  the 
Home,  and  to  put  the  Nurses,  whilst  in  the  Hospital,  under  a  Matron  not  their  own.  There  where  the 
Nurses  are  at  work  must  the  Superintendent  be.  It  follows  that  she  must  be  also  Matron  of  the 
Hospital. 
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Time  must  be  given  them  for  this,  otherwise  they  are  too  likely  to  degenerate 
into  drudgery  in  the  Wards. 

They  must  write  out  their  jottings  afterwards  in  the  Home.  Without  some 
such  system,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  potter  and  cobble  about  the  Patients  for  a 
year  without  ever  learning  the  reason  of  what  is  done,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
train  others. 

They  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  read  the  '  Cards  '  on  Patients'  bed-tickets 
readily . 

A  case-paper,  with  printed  headings,  such  as  '  Temperature,'  '  Pulse,'  '  Respira- 
tion,' to  be  taken  morning  and  evening ;  '  Sleep,'  '  Nourishment,'  '  Urine,' 
'  Stools,'  to  be  noted  every  24*  hours,  and  other  such  heads,  should  be  regularly 
kept  by  each  Probationer  who  is  to  be  a  Head  Nurse  and  future  trainer  of 
others ;  the  cases  to  be  thus  kept  to  be  selected  by  the  Ward  Sister. 

If  the  Medical  Instructor  has  beds,  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  in 
the  Hospital,  it  is  important  that  such  Probationers  should  pass  under  him  in 
his  Wards  late  in  their  year,  so  that  he  may  check  their  case-taking  at  his 
own  beds. 


Answers  to 
Objections. 


Training  girls  from 
Union  Schools. 


If  possible,  appoint  no  woman  immediately  after  her  year's  training  as  Matron  or 
Sujjerintendent,  nor  till  she  has  had  experience  not  only  of  Head  Nurse  or  Ward 
Sister,  but  as  Assistant-Matron  or  Assistant-Superintendent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  woman  but  of  unblemished  character  and 
tried  sobriety  can  ever  be  admitted  as  Nurses.  Infirmaries  are  the  worst  places  to 
employ  penitents  or  reformed  drinkers  in.* 

It  is  perhaps  thought,  (1)  that  my  requirements  for  a  good  Nui'se  involve  that  she 
should  be  j^erfect,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  nurse ;  that  a  search  for  any  such  is  a 
seach  for  a  roc's  egg ;  (2)  that  women  above  2-5  years  of  age,  with  such  characters  as 
are  required,  are  either  settled  in  good  situations,  or,  at  all  events,  that  their  pros- 
pects are  such  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  go  into  Hospital  service. 

I  reply  (1)  that  my  requirements  refer  to  women  as  they  are,  and  that  they  exclude 
the  obviously  unfit,  without  aiming  at  an  imaginary  or  too  high  standard. 

(2)  On  this  I  humbly  suggest  that  the  point  is  not  that  women  who  have  to  earn 
their  bread  will  not  be  likely,  after  25  years  of  age,  to  embrace  an  occupation  which 
cannot  be  exercised  under  that  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  not  a  newspaper  but  contains 
advertisements  for  women  '  not  under  25  '  or  '  30  years  of  age  '  to  fill  situations  of 
trust,  both  in  Institutions  and  in  domestic  service,  to  be  children's  nurses,  matrons, 
'  confidential '  servants  of  all  kinds.  The  real  point  is,  that  the  women  who  have  to 
earn  their  bread  cannot,  after  25  years  of  age,  seek  situations  which  require  a  year's 
previous  training  ;  this,  which  is  often  overlooked,  is  so  important  that  one  sine  qua 
non  for  all  Institutions  which  train  nurses  is,  that  the  Probationers,  if  really  good 
subjects  are  to  be  obtained,  should  receive  wages  during  their  year's  training. 

There  is  another  experiment  which  might  be  tried. 

This  is,  whether,  among  the  large  Union  Schools,  a  number  of  girls  might  not  be 
found  willing  and  suitable  to  be  trained  as  Nurses. 

These  girls  are  usually  put  out  to  service  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

This  is  quite  too  young  to  put  them  at  once  into  any  kind  of  infirmaiy  or  hospital 
to  take  their  chance  altogether  with  the  other  Probationers,  especially  in  the 
men's  wards. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  too  young,  where  arrangements  and  provision  can  be  made 
under  a  proper  female  head,  for  them  to  learn  sick  cookery,  cleaning,  needlework, 
orderly  habits,  all  that  is  learnt  in  a  servants'  training-school,  and  to  take  their  turn 
in  doing  what  they  can  be  taught  to  do  in  children's  sick  wards,  and  in  female  sick 
wards,  till  the  full-blown  hospital  Nurse  is  developed  out  of  them. 

Gilds  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  are  not  at  all  too  young  to  choose  between 
domestic  service  or  hospital  nursing,  under  the  restrictions  mentioned  above. 

To  a  Training  School  for  Nurses  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  attach  an  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  as  suggested. 

The  Infirmary  Training  Matron  must  be  the  head  of  all ;  under  her,  one  good  capable 
woman  to  take  special  charge  of  the  girls,  as  in  a  "  Home,"  and  to  apportion  them 
their  duties. 

Of  course  the  expense  might  be  an  objection.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  get  rid  of 
the  girls  altogether  and  at  once  into  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  present  a  great  dearth  of  the  material  for  good 
Nurses.  Here  it  might  be  found.  These  girls,  if  trained  into  good  hospital  Nurses, 
would  earn  higher  wages  than  girls  who  enter  domestic  service  at  14  or  15  years  of 
age  ever  would  do.  And  they  would  be  far  less  likely  to  fall  into  temptation  (which 
fall  so  often  brings  back  to  the  Workhouse  girls  sent  out  to  service  too  early). 
Besides,  the  labour  of  these  girls  while  in  training  would  not  be  valueless. 


*  Sol  fa  instruction  in  singing  for  the  Nurses  is  very  desirable.  It  is  as  important  that  there  should  be 
singing,  which  stops  any  temptation  to  bad  language,  among  the  patients  as  that  the  Nurse  should  be 
able  to  lead  the  singing  at  Daily  Prayers  in  her  own  ward. 
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II.  Relation  of  Hospital  Management  to  Efficient  Nursing. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  provision  of  trained  Nurses  is  the  nature  of  the 
hospital  authority  under  which  these  Nurses  are  to  perform  their  duties.  For  unless 
an  understanding  is  come  to  on  this  point,  the  very  existence  of  good  nursing  is  an 
impossibility. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  I  may  state  at  once  that  to  turn  any  number 
of  trained  Nurses  into  any  infirmary  to  act  under  the  superintendence  or  instructions 
of  any  Master,  or  Matron,  or  Medical  Officer,  would  be  sheer  waste  of  good  money. 

This  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  experience. 

The  '  original  sin '  of  this  part  of  the  infirmary  system,  or  no  system,  has  been  : — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  authority. 

2.  The   nature  of  the  nursing  material  on  which  the   authority  has  been 
exercised. 

Experienced  administrators  will  scarcely  suppose  that  I  mean  to  imply  an  indepen- 
dence, and  to  ask  for  uncontrolled  Hospital  authority,  for  the  nursing  staff",  in  what  I 
have  said. 

On  the  contrary  : — Vest  the  charge  of  financial  matters  and  general  supei'vision 
and  the  whole  administiation  of  the  infirmary  in  the  board  or  committee  ;  i.e.,  in  the 
officer  who  is  responsible  to  that  board  or  committee.  Vest  the  whole  responsibility 
for  nursing,  internal  management,  for  discipline,  and  training  (if  there  be  a  Training 
School)  of  Nurses  in  the  one  female  head  of  the  nursing  staft',  whatever  she  is  called. 

The  necessity  of  this,  again,  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  experience. 
I  will  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  this,  viz.,  the  relation  which  the  nursing  establish- 
ment ought  to  bear  to  the  Government  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Matron  or  Nursing  Superintendent  must  be  held  responsible  for  her  own 
efficiency,  and  the  efficiency  of  her  Nurses  and  servants.  As  regards  the  Medical 
Officers,  she  must  be  responsible  that  their  orders  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
are  strictly  carried  out. 

To  the  governing  body  of  the  Hospital  she  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct, 
discipline,  and  duties  of  her  Nurses,  for  the  discipline  of  her  sick  wards,  for  their 
cleanliness,  for  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  sick,  for  proper  ventilation  and  warming 
of  wards,  for  the  administration  of  diets  and  medicine,  of  enemas,  fee,  the  performance 
of  minor  di'essings,  and  the  like,  for  the  care  of  linen  and  bedding,  &c.,  and  probably 
of  patients'  clothing. 

The  duties  which  each  grade  has  to  perform  should  be  laid  down  by  regulation,  and 
all  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Hospital  has  a  right 
to  require  is  that  the  Regulation  duties  shall  be  faithfully  performed. 

Any  remissness  or  neglect  of  duty  is  a  breach  of  discipline,  as  well  as  drunkenness 
or  other  bad  conduct,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  to  any  good  purpose  by  report  to 
the  Matron  (Superintendent  of  Nurses)  of  the  Infirmary. 

I  may  perhaps  again  point  out  that  the  Superintendent  should  herself  be  responsible 
to  the  constituted  Hospital  authorities,  and  that  all  her  Nurses  and  servants  should, 
in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  only. 

No  good  ever  comes  of  the  constituted  authorities  placing  themselves  in  the  office 
which  they  have  sanctioned  her  occupying. 

No  good  ever  comes  of  any  one  interfering  between  the  head  of  the  nursing  estab- 
lishment and  her  Nurses.    It  is  fatal  to  discipline. 

All  complaints  on  any  subject  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
not  to  any  Nurse  or  servant. 

She  should  be  made  responsible,  too,  for  her  results,  and  not  for  her  methods. 

Of  course,  if  she  does  not  exercise  the  authority  entrusted  to  her  with  judgment 
and  discretion,  it  is  then  the  legitimate  province  of  the  governing  body  to  interfere, 
and  to  remove  her. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  strongly  on  this  point,  because  there  has  been  not  un- 
frequently  a  disposition  shown  to  make  the  nursing  establishment  responsible  on  the 
side  of  discipline  to  the  Medical  Officer,  or  the  Governor  of  a  Hospital. 

Any  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  system  would  be  merely  to  try  anew,  and  fail 
anew  in  an  attempt  which  has  frequently  been  made.  In  discijjlinary  matters  a  woman 
only  can  understand  a  woman. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  give  what  orders,  in  regard  to  the  sick,  he 
thinks  fit  to  the  Nurses.  And  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Nurses  to  obey  or 
to  see  his  orders  carried  out. 

Simplicity  of  rules,  placing  the  Nurses  in  all  matters  regarding  management  of 
sick  absolutely  under  the  orders  of  the  medical  men,  and  in  all  disciplinary  matters 
absolutely  under  the  female  superintendent  (Matron),  to  whom  the  Medical  Officers 
shall  report  all  cases  of  neglect,  is  very  important.  At  the  outset  there  must  be  a 
clear  and  recorded  definition  of  the  limits  of  these  two  classes  of  jurisdiction. 

But  neither  the  Medical  Officer  nor  any  other  male  head  should  ever  have  po\Ver 
to  punish  for  disobedience.  His  duty  should  end  with  reporting  the  case  to  the 
female  head  who,  as  already  stated,  is  responsible  to  the  governing  authority  of  the 
hospital. 

(69.)  4  G  3 
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III.  Stru-ctural  Arrangements  in  Hospitals  required  for  Efficient 

Nursing. 

One  essential  condition  of  good  infirmary  discipline  is  that  the  Matron  and  her 
nurs"ing  stafl"  should  have  their  own  special  quarters  within  the  precincts  of  the 
hospital  buildiiTg.  No  women,  be  she  Superintendent,  Head  Nurse,  Nurse,  night 
Nurse,  or  Scrubber,  employed  about  the  patients  should  be  boarded  or  lodged  else- 
where than  in  the  building. 

The  night  Nurses  should  sleep  where  they  v\'ill  be  undisturbed  by  day.  Every 
N  arse  ought  to  have,  if  not  a  small  room,  a  compartment  to  herself.  The  Matron's 
authority,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  supreme  in  these  quarters. 

A  good  nursing  staff  will  perform  their  duties  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  under 
every  disadvantage.  But  while  doing  so,  their  head  will  always  try  to  improve  their 
surroundings  in  such  a  way  as  to  liberate  them  from  subsidiary  work,  and  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  time  more  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  is,  after  all, 
the  real  purpose  of  their  being  there  at  all,  not  to  act  as  lifts,  water-carriers,  beasts 
of  burben,  or  steam  engines — articles  whose  labour  can  be  had  at  vastly  less  cost  than 
that  of  educated  human  beings. 

Hence  certain  ward  conveniences  foi'm  absolutely  essential  parts  of  the  machineiy 
required  to  economise  the  time  of  good  Nurses.  These  have  been  or  are  being  pro- 
vided in  all  the  more  recent  hospitals  and  asylums,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
pauper  lunatic  asylums,  in  asylums  for  the  infirm  and  aged,  in  nearly  eveiy  civilised 
country  ;  in  countries,  too,  where  labour  has  a  much  lower  market  value  than  in  our 
own. 

The  general  object  of  these  conveniences  is  to  simplify  and  facilitate  work  and  to 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  systematise  and  economise  the  l^ibour  of  her  staff  by 
knoAving  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  performed. 

[E.g,,  lifts  and  the  laying  of  hot  and  cold  water  all  over  a  building  will  economise 
the  labour  of  at  least  one  attendant  to  every  30  patients  ;  this  is  but  a  small 
instance.] 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  turn  an  efficient  nursing  corps  into  a  building 
unprovided  with  reasonable  means  for  performing  their  duty.  A  Head  Nurse  cannot 
always  be  in  her  ward.  She  must  have  a  small  room,  with  fire  and  furniture,  where 
she  sleeps  at  night  (for  a  Head  Nurse  must  command  her  ward  day  and  night), 
takes  her  meals,  inspects  her  ward  through  a  small  inspection-windovr,  keeps  her 
ward  records,  kc.  Each  ward  should  have,  besides,  a  small  scullery  vv^ith  sink,  and 
hot  and  cold  vrater  laid  on ;  with  small  range  for  making  poultices,  preparing 
fomentations,  warming  diets  and  drinks,  &c.  ifcc. 

This  scullery  ought  to  be  made  sufficiently  comfortable  for  the  Ward  Nurses  to 
take  their  meals  in.  It  has  a  great  advantage,  in  pi^eventing  gossip,  &c.,  when  each 
separate  Ward  Staff  has  its  own  separate  dining  and  sleeping  accommodation,  so 
that  the  Ward  '  Sister'  may  always  know  where  her  Nurses  are.  Where  there  is  a 
Training  School  the  Probationers  will,  however,  probably  have  a  dining  room  of 
their  own  ;  and  it  may  be  better  in"  that  case  that  the  Nurses  should  all,  also,  dine 
together,  though  in  tvvo  detachments.  But,  whatever  the  arrangements,  they  must 
be  all  under  the  moral  control  of  the  Matron.  She  must  be  responsible  for  the 
government  of  her  Nurses,  both  on  and  off  duty. 

The  ward  sink  is  intended  for  washing  up  small  ward  equipments,  e.g.,  cups,  saucers, 
mugs,  spoons,  and  the  like. 

A  separate  sink  must  be  provided  close  to  the  ward  W.C.,  into  which  the  Nurse 
can  empty  bed-pans,  slops,  expectoration  cups,  and  the  like. 

Each  ward  must  be  provided  with  its  own  crockery,  wash-hand  basins,  cups,  and 
saucers,  &c. 

A  very  essential  part  of  nursing  is  care  of  the  linen  ;  and  this  must  always  be 
committed  to  the  Matron  (Superintendent).  This  duty  requires  a  linen  and  mending 
room,  conveniently  situated,  from  Avhich  clean  linen  can  be  given  out  for  the  daily 
'  use  of  the  wards,  and  into  which  clean  linen  should  be  received  from  the  wash  to  be 

mended  and  stored. 

Probably  patients'  clothing  will  have  to  be  included. 

In  large*^  Hospitals  the  Matron  may  possibly  require  a  Linen  Nurse  to  assist  her 
in  addition  to  her  Housekeeper. 

Of  course  each  ward  Avill  have  its  proper  W.C.'s  and  Lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on,  and  a  fixed  bath — conveniences  Avhich  are  as  necessary  for  the  clue 
treatment  of  the  sick  as  for  their  nursing. 
Number  of  beds  Till  the  last  few  years  in  England,  though  not  so  in  France,  it  has  been  very  little 

per  ward.  considered  how  much  the  cost  of  ejjic  lent  nursing  varies  according  to  the  size  and 

distribution  of  wards. 

A  Head  Nurse  can  efficiently  supervise,  a  night  Nurse  can  carefully  watch,  32 
beds  in  one  ward,  whereas,  with  32  beds  in  four  wards,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

Again,  distribution  of  duties  is  so  important,  if  you  wish  for  efficiency,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  rule  as  this  once  existed— one  Nurse  to  be  responsible 
for  the  sole  charge  of  say,  10  patients.  Was  she  to  do  everything  for  them  day  and 
night  ?    Of  course  this  was  impossible.    If  she  were  a  Head  Nurse,  it  was  waiting 

her 
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her,  because  she  might  as  well  have  had  the  charge  of  32,  or  even  G4  patients,  if  these 
were  in  two  wards  on  the  same  floor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  night  Nurse. 
If  she  were  an  under  Nurse  there  was  no  supervision  over  her,  and  she  was  utterly 
incapable  really  to  take  charge.  If  she  were  a  Head  Nurse,  again,  she  was  called  upon 
to  perform  duties  which  are  just  so  much  so  much  lost  time  for  her  to  do. 

It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  to  consider  what  is  the  greatest  number  of 
beds  per  ward  v/hich  will  ett'ect  the  least  cost  in  nursing  staff". 

This  appears  now  to  have  been  fixed  by  European  hospital  experience  at  Ijetween 
24  and  32  beds  per  ward.  I  prefer  the  larger  number  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
hospital  cases. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  authorities  on  hospitals  that  the  superficial  area  Superficial  area 
allowed  per  bed  is  practically  an  element  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  cubic  required  for 
space,  at  least  as  regards  healthiness  ;  but  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  at  all  events  nursing, 
not    sufficiently  recognised,  that   a  nursing    staff"  requires  room  for  work,  just 
as  much  as  any  other  staff".     It  is  of  no  use  supplying  an  infirmary  with  the  most 
efficient  nursing  establishment  if  there  is  not  room  for  them  to  turn  round  in  for 
the  due  exercise  of  their  functions.     Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  care  required  in  the  nursing  of  different  patients ;  but  wherever  there  is  a 
Nurse,  there  must  be  room  for  her ;  space  must  be  given  for  the  Nurse  to  pass 
easily  between  the  beds,  and  for  more  Nurses  than  one,  besides  the  Medical  Officers 
and  (may  be)  Probationers. 

Although  there  has  been  no  distinctly  recognised  rule  in  this  matter,  the  practice 
of  all  the  best  hospitals  shows  that  the  question  of  working  area  has  tacitly  received 
a  solution. 

In  some  cases  the  solution  has  no  doubt  been  arrived  at  while  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  healthiness  of  the  wai'ds  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  area  required  for  good 
nursing  has  also  been  decided. 

In  this  ma,tter  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  what  are  manifestly  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  by  reference  to  some  of  the  genei'al 
hospitals  into  which  systematic  nursing  has  been  introduced. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army,  1857,  directed  its 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  obtained  certain  data  from  the  leading  hospitals  in 
the  metropolis,  from  which  the  following  superficial  areas  per  bed  have  been 


calculated  : — 

Sq.  ft.  per  heel. 

Royal  Free  Hospital      -       --       --       --       -  10.3 

London  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       --  104 

Guy's     -       --       --       --       --       --    138  max. 

Middlesex       ----------  88 

St.  Thomas's  (old)  --------       -    101  max. 

St.  Bartholomew's  ---------79 

St.  George's    -       --       --       --       --  -69 


It  will  be  ^een  that  there  is  some  diversity  in  these  allotments  of  space  ;  and 
a  similar  dift'erence  exists  in  provincial  hospitals,  in  certain  of  which  the 
superficial  space  is  from  110  to  120  square  feet,  while  in  others  it  ranges  between 
70  and  80. 

The  space  allowed  in  some  of  the  Naval  Hospitals,  where  there  are  Nurses,  is  as 
follows  : — 

8q.  ft.  per  bed. 


Haslar    -       --       --       --       --  --77 

Plymouth       -       -       -       -      ^       -       -       -       -       -  79 

In  Military  Hospitals  : 

Herbert  Hospital,  Wooolwich        ------  99 

Netley  (a  hospital  not  intended  for  sick,  but  for  invalids 

in  transitii,  only  a  fourth  of  whom  are  confined  to  bed)  -  103 

In  the  more  recent  great  Paris  hospitals,  nursed  by  Sisterhoods  : 

Lariboisiere  -  --  --  _---l04 
Vincennes  (Military)       -       --       --       --       -  90 

In  the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  now  being  built : 

In  the  26-bed  wards       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  110 

In  the  6-bed  wards         -       --       --       --       -  104 

(The  same  as  Lariboisiere.) 


At  King's  College  Hospital  it  is  found  that  105  square  feet  is  sufficient  for  good 
nursing  and  ward  administration. 

I  have  already  given  the  space  in  old  St.  Thomas's  at  101  square  feet. 

When  the  plans  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  were  under  consideration  it  was  at  one 
time  proposed  to  give  as  much  as  126  sq.  ft.  per  bed ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  site 
rendered  it  necessary  to  reduce  this  amount  to  112  square  feet,  which,  I  am  informed 
is  sufficient. 
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All  these  superficial  areas  are  intended  for  general  hospitals,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  be  enough  for  a  lying-in  or 
special  hospital. 

In  fever  hospitals  there  is  a  great  and  constant  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  establish- 
ment itself.  Scai'cely  a  year  passes  in  which  some  most  valuable  lives,  both  among 
medical  and  nursing  attendants,  are  not  lost,  in  consequence  of  defective  structural 
arrangements,  and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  under  which  they  have  to  do  their 
work.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  defective  conditions,  is  want  of  sufficient 
area.  If  large  fever  hospitals  must  exist,  then  the  superficial  area  per  bed  must  be 
increased,  not  only  for  nur.sing,  but  to  give  increased  security  for  the  health  and 
life  of  the  Nurses.* 

It  may  be  said  that  you  must  fii'st  fit  your  nursing  arrangements  to  your  sick, 
and  not  your  sick  to  your  nuising  arrangements,  and  that  Nurses  must  take  their 
chance  of  fevers. 

Perfectly  true  as  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned ;  but  most  untrue  as  far  as  the 
hospital  arrangements  are  concerned. 

Every  employer  of  labour  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the  workers. 
And  any  society  which  professes  to  provide  for  the  sick,  and  so  provides  for  them 
that  the  lives  of  the  Nurses  and  of  Medical  Officers  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  gives  sufficient  proof  that  providing  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
is  its  calling. 

For,  as  it  happens,  the  arrangements  required  for  the  welfare  of  sick  are  the  very 
same  which  are  required  for  the  health  of  Nurses  ;  Nurses,  that  is,  who  are  really 
discharging  their  duty  in  constant  attendance  on  sick. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  superficial  area  required  for  nursing  it  is  said 
that  the  special  class  of  cases  to  be  nursed  must  be  considered  ;  that  we  must  also 
take  into  con.sideration  the  fact  that  many  hospitals  have  large  medical  schools 
attached  to  them  ;  that  in  a  ward  where  all  the  cases  are  of  a  severe  character  a 
larger  nursing  staff,  and,  in  consequence,  more  area  will  be  required  than  where  all 
the  cases  are  of  a  comparatively  slight  character. 

Whatever  apparent  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  statement,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Nurses  are  there  because  patients  are  there,  and  not  because  case  A 
is  severe  and  case  B  is  not  severe.  The  prior  question  is,  whether  there  should  be 
an  infirmary  with  patients  in  it  at  all,  and  if  this  be  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  a  nursing  staff,  with  the  required  conditions  for  good  nursing,  must  be  provided. 
If  heavy  cases  occur,  a  good  Superintendent  or  a  good  Head  Nurse  will  always 
economise  her  staff'  so  as  to  provide  attendance  for  the  sick,  except,  ejj.,  in  a  severe 
epidemic  outbreak,  as  of  cholera,  when  temporary  assistance  may  be  required.  But 
nothing  shows  the  want  of  a  good  nursing  system  more  than  where  an  "  extra  " 
Nurse  has  to  be  engaged  for  every  operation. 

As  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  existence  of  medical  schools,  this  is  a  matter 
apart  from  nursing,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  practice  of  a  number  of 
hospitals,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  a  sufficient  area  per  bed  for  nursing 
is  often  given  where  there  is  no  medical  school. 

But  the  extent  of  surface  area  necessary  will  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  ward. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  bad  construction  is  always  the  most  costly.  A  ward 
with  windows  improperly  placed,  so  as  to  give  deficient  light,  or  where  the  beds  are 
so  placed  that  the  Nurse  must  necessarily  obstruct  the  light  in  attending  to  her 
patient,  must  have  the  bed  space  so  arranged  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of 
sufficient  light  falling  on  the  bed.  In  well-constructed  wards  with  opposite  windows 
the  greatest  economy  of  surface  area  can  be  effected,  because  the  area  can  be  best 
allotted  with  reference  both  to  light  and  I'oom  for  work.  An  infirmary  ward  should 
be  constructed  with  a  window  for  every  bed,  or  at  most  two  beds,  and  eight  feet  of 
bed  space  along  the  walls.  In  really  good  Hospitals  there  should  not  be  less  than 
100  square  feet  per  bed  for  average  cases  of  sickness,  excluding  zymotic  diseases  and 
lying-in  cases.  As  already  stated,  this  space  is  much  too  small  for  fever  or  lying-in 
wards. 

I  may  state  with  reference  to  two  great  new  hospitals,  St.  Thomas's  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  that  the  ward  width  is  28  feet  in  the  former,  and  29  feet  in  the  latter. 

Summary. 

I  have  entered  into  considerable  detail  in  the  preceding  remarks,  because  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  the  relation  of  efficient  infirmary  nursing  to  training 
organisation,  infirmary  management,  and  infirmary  construction  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  if  infirmary  nursing  is  to  be  made  efficient.  And  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
recapitulation  of  those  requirements,  without  which  any  attempt,  not  at  ostensibly 
improving  (for  that  is  to  '  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to  our 
hope  '),  but  really  improving  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor,  at  present  admitted  into 
infirmaries,  would  be  attended  with  results  not  worth  the  trouble  and  outlay. 

1.  Hired 


*  Of  course  the  very  large  area  required  for  safety  where  a  considerable  number  of  fever  cases  are 
treated  under  one  roof  may  be  reduced,  if  the  sick  are  .subdivided  into  small  numbers  in  separate  build- 
ings, e.g.  in  huts. 
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1.  Hired  Nurses,  unless  they  are  also  frcr'nicd  Nurses,  are  not  worth  their  hire 
unless  by  accident. 

There  must  be  trained  Matrons  (Superintendents)  to  superintend  trained  Nurses. 

2.  Every  trained  and  organised  nursing  staff'  should,  as  one  of  its  duties,  undertake 
the  training  of  Nurses  for  infirmary  work  on  some  such  plan  as  that  the  details  of 
which  have  been  given  above. 

3.  The  Matron  (Superintendent)  should  be  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
infii-mary  alone  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  her  duties  ;  and  the  Nurses  should  be 
responsible  to  the  Matron  alone  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

4.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  efficiency  of  nursing  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  dependent  on  hospital  construction,  and  on  the  kind  of  accommodation 
provided  for  the  nursing  service.  The  following  structural  arrangements  are  among 
the  most  necessary  for  this  object : — 

(«.)  The  larger  the  sick  wards,  up  to,  say,  32  beds,  the  less  expense  is  necessary 
for  nursing  staff",  because  supervision  is  so  much  easier  with  a  given  staff"  where 
the  v/ards  are  large  than  where  they  are  small. 

(6.)  The  Matron  and  the  whole  of  her  Nurses  (including  pupil-nurses)  must  be 
lodged  within  the  hospital  buildings. 

(c.)  The  Matron  should  have  sole  charge  and  responsibility  of  mending,  storing, 
and  issuing  linen.  Hence  a  linen  store  and  mending  room  close  to  the  Matron's 
quarters  are  required.  [Patients'  clothing  and  bedding,  &c.  will  probably  also 
come  under  the  Matron.] 

(il.)  Each  ward  should  have  a  small  room  for  the  Head  Nurse,  suitably  furnished 

(('.)  Each  ward  should  have  a  small  scullery,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply, 
besides  the  usual  lavatory,  bath,  and  water-closet  accommodation. 

(/.)  The  superficial  area  per  bed  required  for  good  nursing  and  good  ward  ad- 
ministration will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  ward.  More  is  required  where  the 
ward  is  badly  shaped  and  insufficiently  lighted  than  where  the  floor  and  window 
•space  are  properly  arranged.  With  well-proportioned  wards  and  windows  on 
opposite  sides,  with  the  beds  between  the  windows,  the  floor  space  per  bed  should 
be  at  least  100  square  feet,  with  eight  feet  of  wall  space  per  bed. 


IV.  District  Nursing.* 

With  regard  to  District  Nursing  among  the  sick  poor  :  there  must  be  District 
Training  for  District  Nurses,  in  addition  to  their  years'  Hospital  Training. 

To  turn  Hospital  Nurses  into  districts  and  tell  them  to  nurse,  is  to  do  nothing 
either  to  train  or  to  govern  District  Nurses,  even  if  they  are  under  local  Superintend- 
ing Ladies,  as  they  always  should  be,  unless  these  Local  Superintendents  are  them- 
selves Trained  Hospital  and  District  Nurses,  which  they  rarely  or  never  can  be ;  that 
is,  unless  they  know  better  than  the  supervised  (which  is  the  essence  of  all  super- 
vision) what  to  do,  what  Nursing  is,  and  what  a  Nurse  should  be. 

The  District  Nurse  can  only  learn  to  nurse  in  a  Bistfict.  The  universal  danger  in 
District  Nursing  is  that  the  Nurse  does  not  really  nurse,  that  she  degenerates  into 
a  giver ;  that  she  rarely  sees,  or  receives  directions,  verbal  or  written,  from  the 
Doctor  in  attendance,  where  there  is  one,  but  on  her  own  i-esponsibility  applies  lotions 
and  dressings,  or  administer  beef-tea,  &:c.    She  goes  her  own  way. 

The  cases  are  mostly  simple  ones,  and  she  brings  (or  ought  to  bring)  order  and 
cleanliness  with  her  into  the  abodes  of  the  most  disorderly.  But,  if  she  is  really 
to  nurse  she  must  have  training  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  which  a  Hospital  Nurse 
has  not. 

For  the  Hospital  Nurse  has  always  a  House  Surgeon  and  other  Medical  Officers  at 
hand  to  take  the  responsibility.  The  Hospital  Nurse  has  all  the  newest  and  best 
Hospital  appliances.  Indeed,  her  duty  is  to  have  all  these  ready  to  hand,  the  Dis- 
trict Nurse's  duty  to  do  without  them. 

The  rule  of  District  Nurses,  of  course,  is,  that  '  if  a  Doctor  is  found  in  attendance, 
the  Nurse  is  directed  to  caiTy  out  h  is  prescriptions.'  But  the  '  Doctor  in  attendance  ' 
is,  and  must  be,  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

Every  District  Nurse  should  therefore,  after  being  carefully  selected  from  those 
who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  Hospital  Probation,  pass  through  a  very  thorough 
District  Training. 

There  should  be  a  District  Matron,  or  Lady  Superintendent — a  woman  of  the 
highest  training  as  Nurse,  of  great  powers  of  mind  and  supervision,  to  fulfil  her 

incomparably 
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incomparably  difficult  post — a  gentlewoman,  to  cope  with  various  authorities  without 
eithev  feeling  or  inspiring  jealously  ;  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  devote  her  whole  time 
to  the  work. 

Three  months'  systematic  training  in  District  Nursing,  under  this  lady's  active 
superintendence,  can  scarcely  jbe  thought  too  much  for  the  District  Probationer 
Nurse  who  has  passed  through  her  year's  Hospital  Training. 

We  will  suppose  the  Nurse  then  appointed  to  a  District.  For  at  least  one  month 
more,  should  not  the  District  Superintendent  go  with  the  new  District  Nurse  every 
day  her  rounds  to  induct  her  into  her  duties  ? 

This  may  be  impossible,  even  if  the  District  Superintendent  is  appointed  to  no 
larger  an  area  than  she  can  really  superintend.  [We  suppose  this  to  be  Totvn  District 
Nursing.] 

Then  how  to  supplement  her  ? 

What  is  the  best  organisation  for  District  Nursing  ? 

1.  The  Distiict  Lady  Superintendent  to  make  her  Head  Quarters  in  the  Training 
School,  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  the  Hospital,  where  lives  the  Training  Lady 
Superintendent,  who  is  the  head  of  all  and  Matron  of  the  Hospital. 

[If  the  Training  School  and  Hospital  is  not  in  a  central  position,  still  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  District  Superintendent  being  thus  in  daily 
communication  with  the  Head,  the  Hospital  Superintendent,  to  whom  she  should 
also  report  in  writing,  say  once  a  week.] 

2.  The  District  Superintendent  to  reside  occasionally  at  each  of  the  small  District 
Homes,  to  be  spoken  of  immediately. 

3.  Of  coui'se  to  report  to  a  Committee  and  Secretary,  but  as  a  Committee,  on  the 
cases,  (fee,  nursed  by  the  District  Nurses.  (There  are  multitudes  of  internal  points, 
in  managing  women  Mdiich  can  only  be  reported  to  a  woman.) 

■i.  Nurses  to  be  trained,  selected,  appointed,  paid,  and  dismissed  by  the  Hospital 
Lady  Superintendent  (Matron).  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  she  should  be  in 
constant  relation  with  the  District  Supei'intendent,  who  is  in  fact  her  District 
Assistant. 

[There  is,  I  believe,  in  every  one  of  the  few  instances  where  Town  District  Nursing- 
has  been  organised  on  a  large  scale,  a  '  Lady  Visitor  '  ;  but  she  is  in  hardly  any  sense 
what  is  described  above. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  payment  and  continuance  or  dischai'ge  of  the  District 
Nurse  by  the  Hospital  Superintendent  be  anything  but  a  mere  name  without 
responsibility  ?  How  can  it  be  known — not  so  much  whether  gross  things  are  going 
on — that  is,  whether  Distiict  Nurses  are  drinking  or  falling  into  immoral  habits 
(these  would  almost  certainly  be  detected  and  punished  with  dismissal) — as  whether 
the  District  Nurses  are  nursing  or  not,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  if  the  Visitor 
does  not  visit,  and  the  Superintendent  does  not  superintend  ? 

That  is— 

(1.)  If  the  Visiting  Superintendent  is  not  a  first-rate  Trained  Nurse. 

(2.)  And  if  her  whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  her  overwhelming  duty. 

(3.)*  And  if  she  is.  not  in  real  and  continuous  official  and  unofficial  relation  with 
her  Head,  and  the  real  Head  and  Trainer  of  the  Nurses,  the  Hospital  Lady- 
Superintendent.] 

5.  Have  not  District  Nurses  a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  Visiting- 
Agents  of  their  local  Superintendent  Ladies,  perhaps  giving  only  beef-tea,  and  an 
hour  a  day  ? 

To  avoid  this,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  system  of  tickets  or  checks,  or  what  the 
French  call  Bons  ;  the  Nurse  to  give  a  '  Bon '  for  what  nourishment,  &;c.,  she  finds 
wanted,  or  for  bedding,  fee,  on  the  Matron  of  District  Home,  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
where  is  or  ought  to  he  the  sick  kitchen,  so  that  the  Nurse  may  nurse,  and  not 
give  ? 

6.  Are  District  Nurses  Nurses  to  Doctors,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  Indeed,  are 
there  any  real  directions  given  by  Doctor  to  Nurse  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  District  patients,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  fevers  and  operations,  when  the 
Doctor  sends  for  his  District  Nurse  f  In  other  cases,  for  any  practical  carrying  out 
of  Doctors'  orders,  might  not  the  Doctor  as  well  be  at  New  York,  or  the  local 
Superintendent  Lady  be  Doctor  ?  Has  not  the  Nurse  to  run  af  tei-  the  Doctor,  instead 
of  the  Doctor  sending  fer  the  Nurse  ?  Even  when  there  is  a  Doctor  in  attendance, 
doos  he  leave  directions  on  a  slate,  or  otherwise,  for  the  Nurse  ?  or  does  he  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  meet  him  by  appointment  at  the  Patient's  bed-side  ? 

To  keep  a  constant  viligant  guard,  that  this  inevitable  evil  does  not  become  the 
ruling  custou:.  must  be  the  anxious  duty  of  the  District  Superintendent.  For 
is  not  District  Nuising  sometimes  a  failure,  on  account  of  want  of  connection  with 
the  Doctor  ? 


7.  Do 
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7.  Do  not  the  District  Nurses  want  re-tempering  in  the  Hospital  at  least  three 
months  every  two  years  ?  or  if  they  stay  so  long,  every  seven  years  for  a  year  ? 
Supposing  the  District  Nurse  most  perfectly  trained,  is  it  possible  that  she  can  keep 
herself  up  to  anything  like  a  standard  of  Trained  Nursing,  if  there  is — 

(1.)  No  Trained  Lady  Visiting  Superintendent  over  her  (the  Local  Superin- 
tending Lady  being  rarely,  if  ever,  a  trained  Nurse) ; 

(2.)  No  practical  obedience  to  Doctor  ; 

(3.)  No  skilled  supervision  at  all. 
Must  it  not  be  a  prodigy,  under  these  circumstances,  if  the  District  Nurses 
nurse  ? 

8.  The  District  Nurse— 

(1.)  To  devote  her  time  to  the  work  ; 

(2.)  To  live  in  a  District  Home,  containing  four  or  five  District  Nurses,  under 
a  Matron  ;  the  District  Home  to  include  a  sick  kitchen,  in  which  the  Nurses 
take  times  about  to  cook  for  the  Patients  of  all ;  and  stores,  &c.  [This  obviates 
all  question  as  to  whether  the  District  Nurse  may  (a)  take  lodgers  •  (l>)  if  a 
widow  with  children,  have  her  children  living  with  her.  Both  are 
objectionable.] 

(3.)  The  District  Nurse  not  to  yive  (any  more  than  Hospital  Nurses  do)  except 
by  the  system  of  tickets  passing  through  the  District  Home. 

Let  Nurses  Nurse. 

9.  The  District  Matron,  who  shall  herself  be  a  Trained  Nurse,  not  necessarily  a 
gentlewoman,  of  each  District  Nurses'  Home  to  have  the  receiving  and  issuing  of  the 
tickets  and  nourishment,  &c.,  at  the  sick  kitchen  ;  to  take  such  share  as  the  District 
Superintendent  shall  appoint  in  teaching  the  District  Probationer  Nurses  at  the 
bedside ;  in  initiating  the  newly  appointed  District  Nurse  into  her  work  ;  and 
generally  in  supervising  the  District  Nurses  of  her  Home,  both  at  their  work  and  in 
the  Home. 

(10.)  Without  some  such  system  of  trained  supervision,  working  eifectually, 
District  Nurses  will  always  tend  to  become,  not  an  army  but  a  rout ;  District 
Nursing  to  become,  not  an  organisation  but  a  disorganisation ;  it  will  always  tend, 
in  fact,  to  decomposition.  For  little  or  nothing  of  what  keeps  the  Hosjntal  Nurse 
up  to  the  mark — the  Resident  Medical  Staff,  the  Consulting  Medical  Staff,  the  busy 
School  of  Students — the  female  hierarchy  of  Resident  Matron  over  Sisters,  and 
Sisters  over  Nurses  and  Probationers — the  great  publicity  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
Hospital — exist  for  the  District  Nurse. 

11.  The  District  Superintendent  must  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Hospital 
Lady  Superintendent  for  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Nurses,  for  which,  mutatis 
mutandis,  an  Assistant  Matron  would  be  responsible  to  her  Head,  while  she  will  be 
responsible  to  the  Committee,  either  directly  or  through  her  Superintendent,  for  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  cases  nursed,  and  M^ork  generally,  which  come  under  the 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

[Any  confusion  about  this  would  either  make  the  District  Superintendent 
practically  almost  irresponsible ;  or  would  make  the  Committee's  Secretary  and  the 
Hospital  Lady  Superintendent  joint-heads  of  the  Nurses — side  by  side  jurisdictions 
— an  impossible  principle.] 

12.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  require  a  higher  class  of  woman  to  be  District 
Nurse  than  even  to  be  Hospital  Nurse.  If  the  District  Nurse  is  merely  an  ordinary 
sort  of  woman,  she  does  not  find  enough  to  do,  except  in  epidemic  times,  when  she  is 
overwhelmed.  There  is  not  enough  to  do  in  healthy  times  to  occupy  an  inferior  class 
of  woman  ;  but  how  much  too  much  to  do  in  teaching  the  poor  cleanliness,  care  of 
children,  how  to  obtain  fresh  air,  how  to  prevent  disease,  &c.  &c.,  to  occupy  the 
higher  sort  of  woman  ? 

N.B. — We  have  not  entered  here  into  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Local 
Supei'intending  Ladies  who  undertake  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  own  district,  and 
the  exercise  of  certain  relations  with  their  District  Nurse,  because  these  are  fully 
laid  down  in  the  Organisation  of  Liverpool — that  great  and  hitherto  unique  work — 
into  districts  for  nursing. 

13.  One  most  essential  part  af  the  District  Nurse's  duty  is  to  report  sanitaiy 
defects  in  her  district,  through  the  District  Superintendent,  to  the  Officer  of 
Health. 

August  1874. 
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APPENDIX. 


No  1. 

JV.jB. — This  Paper  to  be  filled  in  (in  the  Candidate's  own  handwriting),  and  sent  to 
Mrs.  Wardroper,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Westminster  Bridge,  London,  S.E. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  BY  CANDIDATE. 


Name  in  full  and  present  address  of  \ 
Candidate   -       -       -       -       -  j 

Are  you  a  single  woman  or  widow*  ? 

The  Mcrriage  Certificate  vrdl  he 
required. 

Your  present  occupation  or  employ- 1 
ment  ;  also  if  a  widow,  the  former 
occupation  of  your  husband  ?  -j 

Age  last   birthday,  and  date  and] 
place  of  birth      -       -       -  -/ 

Heio-ht  >. 


■1. 

0.  Where  educated  ?  - 

7.  Of  what  religious  denomination  ? . 
Name  and  Address  of  Clergyman  l 
or  Minister  who  knows  you        -  [ 

•S.  Can  you  read  and  write  well  ? 

'J.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy  {  and  ] 
have  you  always  been  so  ?   -  -| 

If  a  widow,  have  you  childien  ?  \ 
Kow  many  ?  Their  ages  ?  How  l 
are  they  provided  for  ?        -       -  j 

Where  (if  any)  was  your  lasti 
situation  ?  How  long  were  you  I 
in  it    -       -       -       -       -       -  [ 

What  is  the  address  and  occupation-! 
of  your  father,  or,  if  not  living, '. 
your  mother  ?      -       -       -  _J 

The  names  in  full,  and  addresses  of 
two  persons  to  be  referred  to. 
State  how  long  each  has  known 
yor.  If  previously  employed, 
one  of  these  must  be  the  last 
em]  loyer     _       -       -       _  _ 


Weio-ht  ? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
1.5. 


Name   and  address  of  your  usual  1 
Medical  Attendant      -       -  -/ 

Have  you  read,  and  do  you  clearly  ( 
understand  the  Reg-ulations  ?       -  I 


has  knoAvn  me 


years. 


has  known  me 


years. 


I  declare  the  above  statements  to  be  correct. 

Date  


Signed- 


Candidate, 
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No.  2. 

Rkgulatiuxs  as  to  the  Training  of  Hospital  Nurses  under  the  Nightingale  Fund. 


1.  The  Committee  of  the  Nightingale 
Fund  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
authorities  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for 
giving  a  year's  training  to  women 
desirous  of  working  as  Hospital  Nurses. 

2.  Women  desiroiis  of  receiving  this 
course  of  training  should  apply  to 
Mrs.  Wardroper,  the  Matron,  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  subject  to  whose 
selection  they  will  be  received  into  the 
Hospital  as  Probationers.  The  age  con- 
sidered desirable  for  Probationers  is  from 
25  to  3-5,  single  or  widows  ;  a  certificate 
of  age  and  other  information  will  be 
required,  according  to  the  form  printed 
at  the  back. 

3.  The  term  of  the  Probationer's  train- 
ing is  a  complete  year  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  extended  by  the  Committee  for 
another  quarter,  and  Probationers  will  be 
received  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  will  remain  for  the  required 
term.  They  may,  however,  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  upon  grounds  to  be 
approved  by  the  Committee.  They  will 
be  subject  to  be  discharged  at  any  time 
by  the  Matron,  in  case  of  misconduct,  or 
should  she  consider  them  inefficient,  or 
negligent  of  their  duties. 

4.  The  Probationers  will  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  Matron  of  the  Hospital, 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hospital. 

-5.  They  will  be  lodged  in  the  Hospital, 
in  the  '  Nightingale  Home,'  which  adjoins 
the  Matron's  house ;  each  will  have  a 
separate  bedroom,  and  they  will  be  sup- 
plied, at  the  cost  of  the  Nightingale 
Fund,  with  board,  including  tea  and 
sugar,  and  washing,  and  with  a  cei'tain 
quantity  of  outer  clothing,  of  an  uniform 
character,  which  they  will  always  be 
required  to  wear  when  in  the  hospital. 
They  will  serve  as  Assistant-nurses  in 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  and  will 
receive  instruction  from  the  Sisters  and 
Medical  Instructor. 

G.  They  will  receive  during  the  year  of 
training,  payment  in  money  and  clothing 
to  the  value  of  16 1,  on  the  following- 
footing,  thus  : — Clothing  costing  about 
4 1.  ;  payment  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
quarter  2  1.;  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  quar- 
ter 2  I.  10  s.  ;  at  the  end  or  the  3rd 
quarter  2  I.  10  s.  ;  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
(juarter  3  I.,  and  a  further  gratuity  of  2  I. 
if  recommended  for  employment  in 
accordance  with  the  eight  clause.  Should 


the  term  of  residence  be  extended  beyond 
the  year,  payment  will  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  .5th  quarter  of  4 

7.  At  the  close  of  a  year,  their  training 
will  usually  be  considered  complete,  and 
during  the  three  years  next  succeeding 
the  completion  of  their  training,  they 
will  be  required  to  enter  into  service  as 
Hospital  Nurses  in  such  situations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  offered  to 
them  by  the  Committee. 

8.  The  names  of  the  Probationers  will 
be  entered  in  a  Register  in  which  a  record 
will  be  kept  of  their  conduct  and  qualifi- 
cations. 'This  will  be  submitted  at  the 
end  of  every  month  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Nightingale  Fund.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  those  whom  the  Committee  find  to 
have  passed  satisfactorily  through  the 
course  of  instruction  and  training  will 
be  entered  in  the  Register  as  certified 
Nurses,  and  will  be  recommended  for 
employment  accordingly.  The  Committee 
have  hitherto  readily  found  employment 
for  their  certified  Nurses  in  some  Public 
Hospital  or  Infirmary,  at  salaries  usually 
cemmencing  at  20 1.,  with  board  (in- 
cluding tea  and  sugar)  and  washing. 
Many  have  after  some  years'  service 
obtained  superior  appointments. 

9.  Engagements  are  not  to  be  made 
except  through  the  Committee,  and  no 
engagement  is  to  be  put  an  end  to  with- 
out a  quarter's  previous  notice  to  the 
Committee. 

10.  The  Committee  will  allow  a  yearly 
gratuity  of  2 1,  to  all  their  certified 
Nurses,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every 
complete  year  of  service  succeeding  the 
term  of  training,  up  to  the  third  year 
inclusive,  provided  that  evidence  be 
given  at  the  end  of  each  year  that  the 
Nurse  has  served  the  whole  time  satisfac- 
torily. No  gratuity  will  be  paid  if  the 
Committee  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Nurse  intends  to  discontinue  her 
employment. 

The  usual  times  for  admission  are  the 
Quarter  Days.  Candidates  must  be  seen 
by  Mi-s.  Wardroper,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Albert  Embankment,  West- 
minster Bridge,  London,  between  10  and 
12  a.m.  only,  on  Tuesday  or  Friday. 
These  Regulations  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Nightingale  Fund,  91, 
Gloucester  -  terrace,  Hyde  Park,  Lon- 
don, W. 
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No.  2a.. 
Obligation. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  entry,  every  Probationer  will  be 
required  to  write  a  letter  to  the  following  effect : 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Nightingale  Fund, 


Sir, 

Having  now  become  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  required  of  an 
Hospital  Nurse,  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
shall  be  able  and  willing,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  my  year's  training,  to  enter 
into  service  in  a  public  Hospital  or 
Infirmary,  and  I  engage  to  continue  in 
such  service  for  the  space  of  at  least 
three  years,  in  whatever  situations  the 


Committee  shall  think  suitable  to  my 
abilities,  it  being  my  intention  from 
henceforth  to  devote  myself  to  Hospital 
employment.  I  further  agree  not  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  without  having 
first  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  not  to  leave  any  situation 
without  having  given  dxio  notice  to  the 
Committee. 

I  am,  (fee. 


No.  3. 


Duties  of  Probationer  under  the 


Nightingale  Fund. 


You  are  required  to  be- 


Sober. 

Honest. 

Truthful. 

Trustworthy. 

Punctual. 


Quiet  and  orderly. 
Cleanly  and  neat. 
Patient,  cheerful, 
and  kindly. 


You  are  expected  to  become  skilful — 

1.  In  the  dressing  of  blisters,  burns, 
sores,  wounds,  and  in  applying 
fomentations,  poultices,  and  minor 
dressings. 

2.  In  the  application  of  leeches,  exter- 
nally and  internally. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  enemas  for 
men  and  women. 

4f.  In  the  management  of  trusses,  and 
appliances  in  uterine  complaints. 

0.  In  the  best  method  of  friction  to 
the  body  and  extremities. 

6.  In  the  management  of  helpless 
patients,  i.e„  moving,  changing  per- 
sonal cleanliness  of,  feeding,  keeping 
warm  (or  cool),  preventing  and  dress- 
ing bed-sores,  managing  position  of. 


7.  In  bandaging,  making  bandages,  and 
rollers,  lining  of  splints,  &c. 

8.  In  making  the  beds  of  the  patients, 
and  removal  of  sheets  whilst  patient 
is  in  bed. 

9.  You  are  i-equired  to  attend  at  opera- 
tions. 

10.  To  be  competent  to  cook  gruel, 
arrowroot,  egg  flip,  puddings,  drinks, 
for  the  sick. 

11.  To  understand  ventilation,  or  keep- 
ing the  ward  fresh  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  ;  you  are  to  be  careful  that 
great  cleanliness  is  observed  in  all 
the  utensils ;  those  used  for  the  secre- 
tions as  well  as  those  requii-ed  for 
cooking. 

12.  To  make  strict  observation  of  the 
sick  in  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  state  of  secretions,  expectora- 
tion, pulse,  .skin,  appetite ;  intelli- 
gence, as  delirium  or  stupor  ;  breath- 
ing, sleep,  state  of  wounds,  eruptions, 
formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet, 
or  of  stimulants,  and  of  medicines. 

13.  And  to  learn  the  management  of 
convalescents. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  METROPOLITAN  HOSPITALS,  &C. 
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No.  4. 

Time  Table  fov  the  Probationers  under  the  '  Nightingale  Fund.' 
For  those  on  Day  Duty. 


Kise. 

Breakfast. 

Wards. 

Dinner. 

Wards. 

Exercise. 

Tea. 

Wards. 

Dormitory. 

Supper. 

Bed. 

a.m. 

tii  a.m. 

7  a.m. 

1  p.m. 

2  p.m. 

11*  a.m. 

'to 
1  p.m. 

or 

3^  to  5  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

(i  p.m. 

8J  p.m. 

9  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

For  those  on  Night  Duty. 


Rise. 

Tea. 

AVards. 

Dormitory. 

Breakfast. 

Wards. 

Dornutory.  Exercise. 

Dinner. 

Bed. 

V)  p.m. 

9i  p.m. 

10  i).m. 

(i  a.m. 

a.m. 

7  a.m. 

1 

10  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

to 
1  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

2  p.m. 

Probationers  will  be  released  from  Ward  Duties  (unless  in  attendance  on  special 
cases)  for  an  interval  of  1^  or  two  hours  on  two  days  in  the  week,  for  tl.e  purpose  of 
reading  and  improvement.  A  Music  Class  and  a  Bible  Class  are  given  every  week. 
A  course  of  practical  lectures  is  given  by  the  Medical  Instructor. 

During  the  week,  prayers  are  read  in  the  wards  at  H  a.m.,  and  in  the  Nightingale 
Home  at  ^  before  9  p.m. 

On  Sunday  the  Probationers  are  expected  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  the  Hospital 
Chapel  at  10.30  and  at  2  p.m. 

Attendance  at  other  places  of  Worship  is  permitted  subject  to  Regulations. 

May  1873. 


No.  5. 

Name  of  Probationer. 

Section  Date  187 

Nature  of  Duty 


1 

j 

GENrB,AL  REM.iBKS. 

FiinctuaJity  -       -       -       -  - 

Quietness     .      -       -      .  - 

Trustwoj'thy        .       -       -  . 

Personal  neat  and  clean 

Ward  management 

Dres.sings     -   -  - 

Leeching,  external  and  internal  - 

Enemas,  M.  and  F. 

Trusses  ------ 

Uterine  appliances 

Rubbing       -       -       .       -  - 

Helpless  Patients 

Making  ditto        .       -       -  - 
Making  beds        -       -       .  _ 
Waiting  on  operations  - 

Keeping  wards  fresh 
Cleanliness  of  utensils  -       -  - 
JIanagement  of  convalescents 
Observations  on  the  sick 

(69.)  4  H  4 


•/]/ 


